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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1 


BETTS' 

PATENT  IMPROYED  INCORRODIBLE 

TEA  LEAD. 


BRAND.  BRAND. 


This  article  will  be  found  greatly  superior  to  the  ordinary  Boiled 
Lead,  combining  advantages  as  an  hermetic  metallic  envelope  for  Tea. 

The  Tin  surface  prevents  oxidation  or  change  of  color  from  the 
effects  of  climate,  and  with  the  Body  of  Metal  beneath  forms  a kind  of  Solder 
when  in  contact  with  the  Soldering  Iron,  which  materially  assists  the  workmen 
in  securing  an  air-tight  seam  or  joint.  The  Metal  is  pliable,  tough,  exceedingly 
close  in  grain,  and  free  from  holes. 

Inventors  of  BETTS’  METAEi,  Mannfactnrers  of 

PATENT  TEA  LEAD,  Lamina  Wove  Metals  for 
Damp  Walls,  TINFOILS  and  Capsules. 

MANUFACTORIES— London  :—l,  Wharf  Road,  City  Road,  E C.  Batavia  Mills, 
Upper  Holloway-  Birmingham  Moor  Green  Mills 


TeUgraphic  Addrtss:  » BISELANE,  lONDONr  ESTABLISHED 

TEA  PLANTER’S  STORES. 

« 

PLANTATION  HOES  AND  FORKS, 

Spades  and  Shovels,  Axes,  Adzes,  Pickaxes,  Frnuiug  liaiivcs.  Grass-hooks,  &c. 

Nftila  of  all  descriptions,  Hoop-iron,  Tin,  Solder,  GuWanized  Wire,  Gslvanized  Corrugated  Sheets, 
Btookets,  Files,  Chisels,  Hammers,  Screws,  Planes,  Paints  and  Colours,  Tasting  Pots  and  Cups, 
Tea-house  Lamps,  Scales,  Wooden  Tea  Shovels,  Sheet  Zinc,  and  every  requisite  for  tea 
cultivation,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

Every  Article  g'u.aranteed  to  be  of  Durable  quality,  and  tbe  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  at  Low  Prices. 


15  I S II  O 1^  & Oo., 

27  & 28,  LITTLE  TRINITY  LANE,  LONDON ; 

AND  AT  BIBMINGHAM  AND  SHEFFIELD. 

Baillie  aad  Tliomsoii’s  Patent  1'ea  SifteK 


l^legrams  : 

McNEILL, 

4i!lasgo>v. 


Is  the  Most  Efficient,  Durable  and  Economical  Sifting  Machine  in  the  Market 

For  Prices  and  Testimonials  apply  to  the  SOLE  MAKER, 


CHARLES  McNEILL-,  Junr.  Kinning  Park  Iron  Works,  Glasgow. 


ii 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOTTLES.  BOXES,  AND  ALL  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  AERATED  WATER  TRADE. 


As  the  result  of  latest  improvements  our  Machines 
effect  a saving  of  quite  50  per  cent,  in  labour  and  material . 

The  “ NIAG.^RA  ” MACHINES  are  fast  superseding  all  other  kinds  for  the 
jVanufacture  of  first-class  Aerated  Waters,  and  are  in  use  in  most  of  the 
*®ading  manufactories  in  the  world. 

A size  single,  as  drawing,  capacity  GOO  dozen  large  bottle  per  day...  foo 

K >,  ..  „ 1,200  „ „ „ ...  75 

<1  ,,  Double  Pumps  and  Cylinder  2,400  „ ....  125 

>>  >,  ,,  4.000  „ „ „ .1.  180 

"5  ” ,>  » 7,000  „ „ „ ...  250 

Thousands  of  testimomals  have  been  received  by  us  from  users  of  these  Machines 

Send  for  particulars  of  the  “ XIAW.tItA  ” AUTOMATIC  GUNEKATOB, 
the  perfection  of  ingenuity— it  is  Self-feeding  with  Whiting 
and  Acid,  and  Self-emptying 


The  ‘ ' Excelsior  ” TurnoYer  Eilling  MacMne. 


Where  Power  is  used  we  recommend  the  “ Eclipse  ” Filling 
Machine.  One  operator  can  syrup,  fill  and  deliver  full-sized 
bottles  at  the  rate  of  200  dozen  per  hour.  Estimated  cost  of 
filling  jd.  per  gross  of  first-class  waters. 


This  i.s  the  most  serviccaMe.  relia1>le.  ami  eeonoiuical  in  the 


market.  A hay  cais  syfoi)  ami 
There  is  no  waste  of  Syrup, 
Water,  or  Gas  ! 

It  has  the  only  Syrup  Pump 
where  there  is  no  strain  upon 
the  glass  barrel,  consequently 
this  never  breaks.  The  Pump 
Leather  is  self-tightening, 
and  will  wear  and  last  for 
years  without  touching. 

It  is  the  quickest  in  filling  ! 


till  ««  to  80  «lo*eii  per  hour. 

It  is  the  quickest  for  altering 
and  adjusting  syrup  ! Both 
are  done  with  the  thumb  and 
finger. 

It  is  by  far  the  strongest  ! 

It  is  comparatively  valveless  ! 

It  is  the  simplest  to  work,  and 
most  lasting  ! 

It  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
I order,  having  but  few  work- 
1 ing  parts ! 


Price,  with  Glass  Barrel  Syrup  Pump,  and  all  reeent^ 
improvements,  including  also  an  extra  glass  barrel  and  set  of 
spanners,  £9  9 0. 


THE 


a 


NIAGARA”  BOTTLE. 


Or  Improved  CODE’S. 


le  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfect  in  the  marhet 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  COMPARE 


PKK'IIS  0,\  AI'I'UH'A'l'IOIV. 


Name  on  bottles  free  for  Orders  of . *10  gross. 
Under  that  quantity  moulds  charged  10s.  for 
orders  for  each  size  or  shape.  Extra  Rings, 
)b.  (id.  ])er  gross,  irrinlcd  with  name  of 
own^'T  2fl.  per  gross  cxira* 


BUY  THE 

“LONDON-MADE  ” 

Title]  syphon. 

And  Support  British  Industry. 


It  is  the  .Stroiige.st,  Cheapest,  Han 
somc.st  ami  Be.st  In  the  IVorlrt 

PURE  BLOCK  TIN  TOPS- 

Price  1/6  each. 

Nickel  p’ating  Tops,  from  l^d.  e:  i 
dilver-plating  Tops,  ,,  3Jd.  , 
Marking  on  Tops,  Free. 
Marking  on  Vases,  Free  for  order?  ’ 
1,000. 


SKNO  Fon  [UAJH'J'llylTKD  CATALOGUE  “A”  TO 

^ ^ “ 1«IA«ABA  ” WOBKN, 

BARNETT  & FOSTER^  sk.  baqle  wharf  road,  London, 


N. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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NUWARA  ELIYA. 


PALE  ALE  AND  STOUT. -In  Wood,  El- 60  per  Gallon. 

In  2J,  5,  9,  and  18  Gallon  Casks.  E5  charged  as  deposit  on  Cask 

DITTO  IN  BOTTLE.  — E4-50  per  dozen  Quarts.  E2-50  per  dozen  Pints 

CONTINENTAL.  A LIGHT  ALE-— K3-50  per  dozen  Quarts.  E2-25  par  dozen  Pints. 

CHAMPAGNE  ALE.  — E4-50  per  dozen  Quarts.  E3  pet  dozen  Pints, 

STROMQ  ALE-  — E6  per  dozen  Quarts.  E4  per  dozen  Pints. 

Ales  and  Stouts  delivered  FEEE  at  any  Railway  Station. 

GINGER  ALE,  “ SPLENDID  FOE  SHANDY.”— KO-76  per  Gallon. 

In  2J,  5,  9,  18,  and  54  Gallon  Casks. 

Ales,  Stouts,  sold  for  Casli  only,  direct  from  the  Brewery, 

SPECIAIi  TEMMS  FOIS  'fME  .AHOYE  IN  BUILM. 

Agents  for  Colombo  and  Kvndy  Messrs.  OAEGILL  & Co.  .For  Badull4..  .Messrs.  HEANLY,  VEALL  & Co. 

„ ,,  Batticaloa. . Messrs.  WAMBEEK  <fe  Co..  ,,  Linddla JORDAN  & Co. 

,,  ,,  Dikoxa  ..  ,,  BROWN,  KAE  & Co.  .Nanooya  & Haputale.  Mr.  T.  H.  MOOEHOUSE. 

„ „ Jaffna  Mb.  ALEX.  'lOUSSAINT  . .Gali.e.  ..  .Messes.  VANDERSPAE  & Co. 

m w f 


A specially  prepared  High-class  Sugar-Oatie  Fertiliser,  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  several  years 

with  most  satisfactory  results. 

SlIPEKPMOSPllATES,  SUEPIIATE  AMM®KIA, 

AND  SPECIAL  FERTILISERS  FOR  COFFEE,  TEA,  &c. 
CUJAKAJfTEBiB  ANAtASSS. 

THOMAS  FA  R M E R & CO., 

(Established  1778), 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS, 

M.A.JEiK:  LONDON. 


idPPLIOATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 


SUTTON'S  “EXPORT  BOX”  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
Price  21s. 

Sorts,  Including  Antirrhinum,  Ast-er,  Malsam,  Cineraria, 
Dlanthn.,  Heliotrope,  Lark.pur,  Lobelia,  Mignonette,  Nae- 
hirtiom.  Pansy,  Petunia,  Phlnx  nrua.mondil  Poppy,  Stock. 
Sweet  Peas,  Sweet  William,  Wallflower,  and  others. 

HKia.aRJLD  Prkb  by  Pakcbi,  Post  ro  awt  Addkkss 


SUTTON’S  “EXPORT  BOX”  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
Price  25s. 

56  Sorts,  including  Bro-id  Beans,  Pren'di  Beana,  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecole  or  Kale.  Csirbigc,  Cauliflower, 
Cuoumb  T.  Carrot.  Oelrrv.  Tsolil  ihibi,  l.ettuce,  L.'ek,  Ouion, 
Peas,  Uadish,  To  ,iato,  Vegetable  Marrow,  Ji.id  oilier., 

IN  India  and  Obylon  on  KKCE'Pr  of  Kkuittanck. 


3UTTQN  & SONS,  the  Queen's  Seedsmen,  READING,  ENGLAND. 


DAVIDSON’S  PATENT 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BASEL  MISSION 

Weaving  Establishment, 

Oannanore,  Malabar  Coast. 

■WK  HAVE  THE  PLEASDKE  TO  INVITE  ATTENTION  TO 
OUR  LARGE  AND  VARIED  STOCK  OF 

COTTON  FABRICS 

Known  in  all  jparts  of  India  and  Ceylon 
is 

“Cannanore  Goods”  or  “Mission  Goods,’! 

ABE 

Highly  appreciated  and  widely  reputed  for 
their  “ fineness  of  texture  ” and  “ durability,” 
which  are  attributed  to  the  superior  twist  from 
which  they  are  manufactured.  Being  “ light  ” and 
“cool”  and  “greatly  washable,”  they  will  be 
found  specially  adapted  for  this  climate. 

The  following  comprise  a list  of  what  is  daily 
turned  out  on  our  Hand  Looms  ; — 

Trouserings 

A rich  assortment  of  stout,  tw'illed,  and  plain 
texture,  striped,  checked,  and  mixed  of  various 
and  fast  colours,  remaining  fresh  in  wear  and  wash. 

Imitation  Tweeds, 

Checks  and  Mixtures, 

Corduroys  and  ©rills, 

In  White,  Khakee,  and  Brown. 

Canvas 

In  White,  Brown,  and  Shakes. 

Hunting  Clotii, 

Plain  and  Twilled  Textures, 
and  Zig-Zag. 

Ginghams 

For  Ladies’  Morning  Dresses,  very  durable  of 
quality  and  colour.  A variety  of  patterns  also  in 
Dhildren’s  wear. 

Abyssinian  Shirtings 
Of  striped  and  Fancy  Patterns,  well  adapted 
for  this  climate. 

We  Pariicularlv  Eeoommended  oub 

Imitation  Tweeds,  Mixtures,  Shikari 
Cloths,  both  Plain  and  Zig-zag,  and 
a Large  Variety  ot  Ginghams 

©rills  and  Checks 

For  Ilorsekeepers’  and  Servants’  Suits. 
Horse  Jhooling 
Light  and  Dark  Coloured  Designs. 

Hetl  Ticking 

Neat  Striped  Patterns. 

©ainask  Table  Cloths 
by  CR  7 by  7,  7i  by  7J,  or  any  length  required 
©amask  Table  Naitkins 
10”,  22”,  28”  square. 

( (JwlhinfAl  vi‘-) 


BASEL  MISSION — ( Continued.) 

Diamond  Table  Cloths 

6’  by  6’,  7’  by  7’,  7i  by  7J,  or  any  length  require 
Diamond  Table  Napkins 
18”,  20”,  22”  square. 

Dessert  D’Oyley 

Face  and  Hand  Towels 

Honeycomb  Pattern. 

20”  by  36”,  24”  by  36”,  28”  by  36”. 

Honeycomb  Bath  Towels 

34”  by  34”,  34”  by  45”,  34”  by  54”,  34”  by  62’  . 
Kitchen  Towels 
22”  by  36”,  24”  by  36”. 

Counterpanes 

For  Single  and  Double  Cots. 

Toilet  Table  Covers, 

Teapoy  Covers, 

Sheeting,  Plain  and  Twilled,  for  Single  and 
Double  Beds. 

Bath  Sheets, 

Duster  Cloth,  &c- 

Small  parcels  not  exceeding  18  or  20  1b.  can  be 
sent  cheaper  by  Post  at  the  rate  of  4 Annas  per 
lb.  But  all  orders  from  Oeylon  unaccompanied 
with  Cash,  shall  be  executed  through  our  Agents, 
The  Colombo  Iron  Works  Limited,  Oolom«o,  who 
will  give  any  information  required  in  respect  of 
our  Goods. 

For  Price  Lists  and  Samples  apply  to 

WALKER,  SONS  & CO.,  LTD., 
Colombo  or  Kandy  ; 

Or  THE  BASEL  MISSION  WEAVING  E.STAB'r, 
f Oannanore,  Malabar  Coast. 

Specie?!  IVotice. 

Messrs.  THOMAS  cook  & son  now  send  a 
special  repreeentative  who  speaks  English, 
French,  German  and  Italian  to  meet  travellers 
holding  Cook’s  Tickets  by  all  steamers  arriving  at 
London  from  Ceylon. 

By  Writing  One  Letter  to  the  Agent  at  Colombo, 
intending  travellers  can  obtain  full  particulars  of 
Fares,  &o.,  by  all  Steamer  and  Railway  lines,  and 
much  information  which  cannot  be  obtained  else- 
where, and  which  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  & Son 
furnish. 

Free  of  Charge. — They  merely  ask  that  when 
this  information  is  avoiled  of — all  else  being  equal — 
that  the  Passages  may  be  booked  through  their 
Agents. 

No  Commission  is  Charged. — “Cook’s  Traveller’s 
Gazette  and  Hanlbookb”  free  on  applioation. 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  favourable  terms 
on  which  tiokots  for  Tours  in  India  can  be  issued  only 
by  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  & Son. 
tm — n E.  B.  CREASYi  Agent 


ADA^ERTISEMENTS, 
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GEORGE  HENDRY  & C?, 

OAK  LANE,  LIMEHOUSE, 

iL0]snD03sr. 


VACUUM 

PANS 
ON  OUR  NEW 
AND 

IMPROVED 
PRINCIPLES. 
VACUUM 
PUMPS 
WITH  ENGINES 
COMBINED. 
AIR  PUMPS. 
CONDENSERS. 
DEFECATORS. 
COPPER 
TAYCHE3. 
COPPER 

STILLS, 
STEAM  AND 
FIRE. 
RETORTS. 
COFFEY’S 
PATENT 
CONTINUOUS 
WORKING 
STILLS. 
WETZEL 
EYAPORATINC 
PANS. 
EVERY 

DESCRIPTION 
OF  CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
MADE  ON  THE 
MOST 
IMPROVED 
PRINCIPLE. 
VARNISH 
PLANT,  &c. 


®tc. 

UUM  PANS 

liK  gitock, 

READY  FOR 

IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY. 

As  per 
Engraving. 


|THI3  KNGKAVING  is  copiright.) 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  MACHINERY  & COPPER  WORK 

FOR  SUGAR  PLANTATIONS, 

Rum  Stills,  Vacuum  Pans,  and  Triple  - Effect 
Apparatus,  &.C.,  &.C. 
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ADVEETISEMENTS. 


A Health-giving,  Refreshing,  Cooling,  Sparkling,  and 
Invigorating  Summer  Beverage,  or  for  any  Season,  and  a Gentle 
Laxative  and  Tonic  in  the  various  forms  of  Indigestion. 


ENO  S “FRUIT  SALT 

InYaluable  to  Residents  in 
HOT  COUNTRIES. 

Is  the  best  Preventive  and  Cure  for 


n 


Biliousness. 

Mental  Depression. 
Skin  Eruptions. 
Constipation. 
Giddiness. 

Thirst,  &c. 

Impure  Blood. 


Sick  Headache. 

Want  of  Appetite. 
Pimples  on  the  Face. 
Vomiting. 
Feverishness. 
Unnatural  Excitement. 
Errors  in  Diet. 


Instead  of  being  lowerhig  to  the  system,  ENO’S  " FRUIT  SALT  ” is  in  the  highest  degree 
Invigorating,  and  does  not  cake  or  get  hard  in  warm  and  humid  Climates.  Its  effect  in 
relieving  thirst,  giving  tone  to  the  system,  and  aiding  digestion,  is  MOST  STRIKING. 

TO  AVOID  INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  STIMULANTS. 

— Experience  shows  that  porter,  mild  ales,  port  wine,  sweet  champagne,  dark  sherries,  liqueurs,  and 
brandies  are  all  very  apt  to  disagree ; while  light  wines  and  gin  or  whisky,  largely  diluted  with  soda-water, 
will  be  found  the  least  objectionable.  ENO'S  " FRUIT  SALT  ” is  particularly  adapted  for  any  constitu- 
tional weakness  of  the  liver ; it  possesses  the  power  of  reparation  when  digestion  has  been  disturbed  or  lost. 

PRESERVING  AND  RESTORING  HEALTH.-ENO’S  “FEUIT 

SALT  ” has  a natural  action  on  the  organs  of  digestion,  absorption,  circulation,  respiration,  secretion, 
and  excretion,  and  removes  all  impurities,  thus  preserving  and  restoring  health. 

CAUTION. — Legal  Eights  are  protected  in  every  civilised  country.  Examine  each  bottle 
and  see  that  the  Capsule  is  marked  ENO’S  “ FRUIT  SALT.”  Without  it  you  have  been 
imposed  on  by  a WORTHLESS  IMITATION.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  &c.  Prepared  only  at 

ENO'S  “ FRUIT  SALT”  WORKS,  Pomeroy  St.,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  ENO’S  Patent 


Cure  for  SLUGGISH  ACTION  OF  LIVER 

ENO’S  “VEGETABLE  MOTO”  is  mild,  effective,  and  agreeable,  and 

lasting  without  force  or  strain  in  indigestion,  biliousness,  sick  headache,  gout,  rheumatism,  female  ailments, 
suppressed  secretions,  head  affections,  nervousness,  sleeplessness  from  liver  derangement,  flatulence,  wind 
on  the  stomach.  As  a laxative,  stomachic,  blood,  brain,  nerve,  bile,  or  liver  tonic  pill  it  will  be  found 
invaluable  for  creating  and  sustaining  a natural  action  of  the  stomach  and  biliary  secretions. 

ENO’S  " VEGETABLE  MOTO  ” (or  Moto  Pill),  Bold  by  all  Chemists,  Prepared  only  at 

ENO’S  “ FRUIT  SALT”  WORKS,  Pomeroy  Street,  New  Cross  Road,  London,  S.E. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FA6GED,  WEAStV  & WORN  OUT 

Anyone  whose  duties  require  them 
to  undergo  mental  or  unnatural  ex- 
citement or  strain  should  use 

ENOS  “FRUIT  SALT.” 

It  allays  nervous  excitement,  depression,  and 
restores  the  nervous  system  to  its  proper  con- 
dition (by  natural  means).  It  is  the  best  pre- 
ventive and  cure  for  biliousness,  sick  headache, 
skin  eruptions,  impure  blood,  pimples  on  the 
face,  giddiness,  feverishness,  mental  depression, 
want  of  appetite,  sourness  of  the  stomach, 
heartburn,  accidental  indigestion,  constipation, 
vomiting,  thirst,  &c.,  and  to  remove  the  effects 
of  errors  of  eating  and  drinking. 

STIMULANTS  and  insufficient  amount  of  exercise  frequently  derange  the  liver. 

ENO’S  “FHUIT  SALT  ” is  peculiarly  adapted  for  any  constitutional  weakness  of  the  liver.  A world  ol 
woe  is  avoided  by  those  who  keep  and  use  ENO’S  “ FRUIT  SALT.” 

“THOUSANDS  OF  MILES  IN  INDIA.“-ENO’S  “PEUIT  SALT” 

I have  found  for  many  years  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  hot  and  dry  seasons,  also  in  the  monsoons.  I have 
travelled  some  thousands  of  miles  in  India  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  in  all  the  various  changes  of 
climate  I liave  always  found  ENO’S  “ FRUIT  SALT  ” the  most  refreshing  beverage  I could  get,  especially 
after  long  heavy  marches  and  other  fatiguing  duties  to  which  the  British  soldier  ol  late  has  been  exposed  to. 
I am  yours,  &c.,  A Warder,  at  Central  Military  Prison,  Poonah.  Bombay,  Jan.  30, 1884.  To  Mr.  J,  C.  Eno. 

CAUTION. — Legal  Bights  are  ^protected  in  every  civilised  country.  Examine  each  bottle 
and  sec  that  the  Capsule  is  marked  ENO' S “ FBTJIT  SALT.”  Without  it  you  have  been 
imposed  on  by  a WORTHLESS  IMITATION.  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  do.  Prepared  only  at 

ENO’S  “FRUIT SALT”  WORKS,  Pomeroy  St.,  London,  S.E.,byJ.C.  ENO’S  Patent. 

~ . iMii.iEWEsyraienio 

ENO’S  “ VEGETABLE  MOTO  ” in  indigestion,  biliousness,  sick  head- 
ache, giddiness,  gout,  rheumatism,  female  ailments,  suppressed  secretions,  &c.,  head  aSeotions,  nervousness, 
Eleeplessness  from  liver  derangement,  flatulence,  wind  on  the  stomach,  coughs  and  colds,  will  be  found 
everything  you  could  wish  for,  creating  and  sustaining  a natural  action  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and 
biliary  secretions,  &o.,  and  (when  necessary)  in  conjunction  with  ENO’S  “FRUIT  SALT”  is  invalua’ole. 
ENO’S  “ VEGETABLE  MOTO  ” (or  Moto  Pill).  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  etc.  Prepared  only  at 


ENO’S  “ FRUIT  SALT”  V/ORKS,  Pomeroy  Street,  New  Cross  Road,  Londoit,  S.E. 
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A.  & T.  MAIN  & Co., 

STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERS. 


GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  AND  BUILDINGS, 


Constructed 
-n-ltli  a view  to 
Safety  inTran.sit, 
Ease  ot  Trans- 
port, and  Keady 
Re-erection 
by  ITuskilled 
Eabonr. 


X ropical  Rain- 
fall and  Wind 
Pressure  care- 
fully calculated 
for  In  Deslgnlns- 


FIRE-PROOF,  WROUGHT  IRON  THROUGHOUl, 


SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  AND  ADAPTED  TO  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF 


Tea,  Coifee,  Sugar, 
Indigo,  & Cotton  Estates, 
Rice  Mills,  &c. 


As  Factories,  “ Godowns,” 
Warehouses,  Machinery, 
Drying  and  Packing  Sheds. 


PLANNED  TO  STAND  THE  VIBRATION  OF  HEAVY  MACHINERY. 


Flans  and  Es- 
timates Mailed 
on  Receipt  of 
necessary  in- 
formation. 


Illustrated 
Catalogues 
mailed  free, 


TRANSIT  SHEDS,  PRODUCE  STORES.  TRAM  AND  RAILWAY  CAR 

SHEDS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


LONDON  ; 77a  Queen  Yictoiia  Street,  E.  C.  CALCUTTA:  31,  Dalhousie 
Square  South.  GLASGOW ; Clydesdale  Iron  Works,  Possilpark. 


ADVERTjSEMENTS. 


Xi 


“Firs  LIKE  A &LOYE.” 

THOISOH’S 

Trade  Mark, 

(^LOl/E-FITTIJll^  ” 

CORSET 

The  perfection  of 
Shape,  Finish,  and  Dura- 
bility, and  approved  by 
the  whole  polite  world. 

ANNUAL  SALE  ONE  MILLION  PAIRS. 

To  be  had  of  all  dealers  throughout  the  luorkl. 

W.  S.  THOMSON  & Co.,  L(l,  Loiuloii, 

MANUFACTURERS- 

See  that  every  Corset  is  marked  “ THOMSON’S 
GLOVE-FITTING,”  and  bears  our 
Trade  Mark,  the  Crown. 

No  others  are  genuine. 


NEW  ENGLISH  PERFUME 


EJfTRA  COMCWTRATEO 

Blossoms. 
i;/  NEW  BONOr  lOHDON  I 





Regd. 

"It  would  not  be  possible  to  conceive 
of  a more  delicate  and  delightful  perfume 
than  the  ‘ €riil>  Apple  Itiu.ssuins,’ 
which  is  put  up  by  the  Crown  Perfumery 
Company,  of  London.  It  has  the  aroma 
of  spring  in  it,  and  one  cOuld  use  it  for 
a lifetime  and  never  tire  of  it.’’ — New 
York  Observer. 

" It  is  the  daintiest  and  most  delicious 
of  perfumes,  and  in  a few  months  has 
superseded  all  others  in  the  boudoirs  of 
the  grandes  dames  of  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York.— r/ir  Argonaut, 

9 Put  np  Jn  I,  3,  4 ounce  Bottles. 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENHER  .SALTS. 

“ Our  readers  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  purchasing  that  delicious  perfume, 

‘ Crab-Apple  Blossoms,’  of  the 
Crown  Perfumery  Company,  should 
procure  also  a bottle  of  their  ‘ In- 
vigorating laveutler  Salts.’  By  I 
leaving  the  stopper  out  for  a few  | 
moments  a delightful  perfume  escapes,  I 
which  freshens  and  purities  the  air  | 
most  enjoyably.’’  Le  Follct. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Genuine  only  ivith  Crown  Stop- 
pers as  shown  hereiuith.  Reject 

Spurious  Imitations. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  C0-, 

I NEW  BOND  STREET  LONDON, 


c ^ xj  ri’  I o IV . 

EOSE’S  LIIE  JUICE  BEYEEA&E. 


PRESERVED  BY  A PROCESS  UNDER 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Messrs.  ROSE  & Co. , as  the  original  Manufacturers 
and  Patentees  of  the  LIME  JUICE  BEVERAGES, 
prepared  from  the  West  Indian  Lime  Fruit,  now  so 
favourably  known,  as  supplying  delicious,  wholesome 
Beverages,  highly  medicinal,  preserved  witliout  the  aid 
of  spirits,  beg  to  caution  buyers  against  the  now  nu- 
merous imitations  of  these  Beverages,  more  especially 
of  their  LIME  JUICE  CORDIAL,  by  Rectifiers, 
Wine  Makers,  and  otliers.  As  protection  against  such, 
Messrs.  ROSE  & Co.  liave  adopted  Glass-stoppered 
Bottles,  engraved  with  the  Lime  Fruit  as  Trade 
Mark,  specially  manufactured  for  them,  and  regis- 
tered— («s  represented  on  margin) — the  Labels  also 
hearing  tlie  Signature  of  the  Firm.  Purchasers  are 
resjiectfully  requested  to  order  ROSE’S  LIME  JUICE 
CORDIAL,  to  protect  themselves  further  against 
such  imitations. 

L.  ROSE  & CO., 

LIME  JUICE  MERCHANTS  AND  PATENTEES, 


II,  CURTAIN  ROAD,  FINSBURY,  LONDON. 

REl!'UiEK;)r:-l.GlXH,  ItlCOTEAAD, 
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OHLENDORFF’S 


SPECIAL  CANE  MANURE 

AND 


EARLY  CANE  MANURE 

ARE  THE  BEST  MANURES 


FOR  THE„SUGAR  CANE. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Potash,  Concentrated 
i Superphosphates,  and  Special  Manures  for  the  various  Colonial  Crops,  all  with  guaranteed  Analysis. 


THE  ANGLO-CONTINENTAL 

(Late  OHLENDOEFF’S) 

GUANO  WORKS, 

LONDON  AGENCY: 

15,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

,8ol0  Importers  of  Peruvian  Guano  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries,  under 
the  new  contract  with  Chilian  Government. 


THE  COLOMBO  APOTHECARIES'  COMMM, 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS, 

AND  MANUFACTURING  AND  DISPENSING  CHEMISTS. 

Maintain  a highly  qualified  and  efficient  European  Staff,  by  whom  prescrip- 
tions are  dispensed  at  all  hours. 

FRESH  SUPPLIES  OF  DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES  RECEIVED  WEEKLY  FROM  EUROPE 


DENTISTRY: 

Daily  from  lo  till  5 o’clock  by  Mr. 
Hume  Purdie,  l.d.s.  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 
Consultations  Free. 


j OPTICS: 

Mr,  A.  B.  Elector,  Oculist-Optician,  may 
be  consulted  daily  from  10  till  5 o’clock. 
Astigmatism  and  all  other  defects  of 
sight  tested  and  prescribed  for. 

Consultations  and  tests  for  spectacles  free. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: 

The  liighest  class  of  Photographic  work  guaranteed.  Portraiture,  Groups, 
Bungalows,  Views,  &c.  Bromide  Enlargements  and  Plantinotypes, 


Oilmanstores,  Wines,  &c.,  Tobacco  and  Cigars,  Books,  Stationery,  Precious  Stones, 
Jewellery,  Electro-Plated  Ware  and  Cutlery,  Earthenware,  Glassware, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Travelling  Requisites,  Ornamental,  Fancy  and 
General  Goods,  Toys,  &c.,  &c. 

FORT,  COLOMBO  (ADJOINING  THE  GRAND  ORIENTAL  HOTEL). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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OFFORD  & SONS, 

67,  GEORGE  ST.,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 

92  & 94,  GLOUCESTER  ROAD,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON, 


Faotory-FULHAM  BOAD,  LONDON, 


SPECIALITE— 

THE  MODEL  LANDAU, 

Weight  from  8}  OWts.  Suitable  for  Hot  Climates.  Boll-up  B.'ack  aud  Syce  Board  and  Self-fioting  Head,  complete 

Price  (in  any  colours)  from  130  Guineas, 


VENTILATED  BROUGHAMS  FOR  INDIA. 

Weight  from  7i  cwts  Fitted  with  Syce  Board  complete.  From  120  Guineas. 
Twenty-Six  Prize  Medals. 


OFFORD’S  PATENT  RUBBER  TYRESi 

Perfect  for  Invalids.  Cheapest  and  Best, 


OFFORD’S  PATENT  RUBBER  BRAKE  SKIDS. 

SILENTi  DURABLE.  POWERFUL: 

S(ftd  fer  Illustrated  Price  List, 


AGENTS: 

KING,  KING,  & Co.,  BOMBAY; 
KING,  HAMILTON,  & Co.',  CALCUTTA. 


THE  GEYLON  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 




ADVERTISEMENTS  CAN  NOW  BE  EECEI  VED., 
In  all  or  any  Railway  Stations  in  the  Island 


For  full  Particulars  apply  to  the  Manager, 
Cevlon  Adveutising  Agency,  Colombo. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KA.  V A I'lG  E R'  S 


GAZOG3NBS, 

For  the  production  of  Sparkling  and  Exhilarating 

Soda-Water,  Lemonade,  Tonic-Water,  &c. 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOUSE. 

Sizes  hold  each  2 Pints,  3 Pints,  and  5 Pints, 

PERFECTLY  SAFE  TO  USE  ; LOW  IN  PRICE  ; AND 
WILL  NOT  GET  OUT  OF  ORDER. 


PLAIN  INSTRUCTIONS  ACCOMPANY 
EVERY  ONE  SENT  OUT. 

FOB  PBIOES,  and  ' FULL  PAjmCU LARS,  WRITE  TO 

FAVARGER  & Co., 

76,  TURNMILL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C. 


In  sendivq  orders  Ihrflvgh  Merchanis,  be  sure  to  mention  the 
name  of  FAVABGEirS  GAZOGENE,  to  ensure  the  above 
being  sug/plini. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  ASSURING  WITH  THE 

ORIENTAL  LIFE  OFFICE. 

All  that  Experience  has  proved  Fraoticable  and  Prudent  in  the  Modern  System  of  Life  As- 
inraooe  oan  be  obtained  with  perfect  safety,  combined  with  the  following: — 

FIVE  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  FEATURES 

Not  granted  by  any  other  Company  whatever: — 

1 —  Policy-holders  can  Vote  at  Meetings. 

2 —  Amalgamations  Impossible. 

8 — Fnnds  in  Government  Securities  only,  and  remain  in  India. 

4 —  Native  Lives  assured  at  European  Rates. 

5 —  Preminms  reduced  to  English  Bates  from  date  of  leaving  any  port  in  India,  Ceylon,  or  China. 

LAST  12  MONTHS’  NEW  BUSINESS: 

996  Proposals  for  R34, 86,275. 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM  FOR  ASSURANCE  OF  RLOOO  UNDER  NEW  SYSTEM. 

Age  ...  30  ...  35  ...  40  ...  45 

Premium  ..  R21-6-4  ...  R24-8-8  ...  R23-10-0  ...  R33-14.8. 

Lower  Safe  Rates  than  any  other  Office. 

80  per  cent  of  Premia  invested  in  Trust  for  Policy-holders  with  the  Officijd  Trustee  of  Bombay 

“The  ‘ Oriental,’ by  Its  careful  and  equitable  management,  is  rapidly 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Native  Community.” 

Intending  Assurers  or  Investor* — Native  or  European — are  invited  to  compare  the  Rates  and 
Condition*  »o  the  “ Oriental”  with  those  of  any  other  Company. 

Full  particulars  and  forms  on  application  to  the  Head  Office  of  the  Company,  BOMBAY; 

OR, 

W.  M.  Smith  & Co,,  Colombo, 
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GALVANIZED  CORRUGATED 

IRON  ROOFS  AMD  BUILDINGS 

DSSiaNEl)  AND  PSEPARED  FOR  ERECTION  ABROAD  AS 


STORES 


FOR 


WHARVES, 

RAILWAYS. 

TRAMWAYS, 

WORKSHOPS 

DWELLINGS. 


■S'  :es  3E3:  o -O'  ® s . 

A SPECIALITY. 


SHEDS  FOR 

SUGAR, 
COTTON, 
INDIGO, 
COFFEE 
PLANTATIONS. 


GO-DOWNS,  DRYING  AND  PACKING  SHEDS. 

Purchasers  can  entrust  their  requirements  to  F.  M.  & Co.  with  confidence  in  a reputation 
extending  over  40  years,  and  an  experience  gained  in  the  construction  of  more  than 
16,000  Erections  during  that  period. 

For  Estimates,  Information,  and  Catalogues,  apply  to 

FRANCIS  iViORTON  & GO.,  Limited. 

NAYLOR  STREET  IRON  WORKS,  LIVERPOOL; 


Trade  Lists 

OIF 

All  Countries 


IN 

40  VOLUMES 


_ VoiN“27 
England 
SCQTUNDsI^^lAKO 
eVEpiTlOM  i^ss-|g§9 
C.LBUfms&C? 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

VoL,  No.  29. 

Africa,  Asia,  asd  Australia, 

1889-90. 

£1.  lOS.  NST. 


VoL  No.  24. 

Russia  and  Poland. 


1890. 
£1.  lOS. 


IT. 


VoL.  No.  26. 

ITALY. 

1890. 

£1.  VBTi 

VoL3.  14  TO  19a. 

Austrian  Empire. 

(7  VoLS.)  £3.  WET. 

CooBtries  ont  of  Ear^c,  to3«th«r  (2  vola.)  ...  , 
*11^?*“  Empires,  toeethc.r  (25  vols. 


- i; 

.All  Enrop,»n  l.oiintvleii,  t»sethcr  <i8  vols) 
incomplete  EdltiOB  (49  vo:s.)  .. 


only  10s. 
,,  £7  10s. 
, £19  10s. 
£12  Os. 


fosM  AsUAliMVJtA  ^^9  Vv>ia,^,,,  ^ .£112  Oj 

°“  St“rLT33TKr®oIS‘"ai^ 

C,  LEUCHS  & Co.,  6,  COX’S  COURT,  LITTLE  BRITAIN 

I.ONDON.  ’ 
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THE  BLACKMAN  SYSTEM 

OF  WITHERING 


REQUIRES  NO  SPECIAL  ACCOMMODATION, 

NO  HEATING  PIPES,  NO  BOXING  IN, 

AND  IS  THEREFORE 

€MEAI®E!I&  ANY  milEll  SISTE.^I, 

ESPECIALLY  AS  A 

vAtli  a less  expc  n liture  of  power  will  do  v/o:k  which  no 

OF  OTHER  MAKE  WILL  ACCOMPLISH. 


w tuts 


The  testimony  of  Planters  is  strongly  in  favour  of 

MODERATE-SIZED  BLACKMANS 
in  preference  to  any  single  fans  of  larger  size. 


The  Patented  shape  of  its  Blades  enables  the 

jHa  msMI 

at  a moderate  speed,  to  do  work  which,  if  done  by  any  other 
appliance,  would  have  to  be  done  by  dint  of  greater 
speed,  power,  and  cost  of  working. 


THE  BLACKMAN  SYSTEM 

is  based  on  simple  and  natural  principles,  and  saves  its  cost  the  first 
season  in  increased  value  of  bad  weather  Tea. 

MANUFACTURING  BOOM  IS  NECESSARILY  COOLED  AND 
VENTILATED,  AND  EFFIGIENGY  OF  TEA  DRIERS  INCREASED. 

8aves  over  half  Withering  space,  therefore  no  Ifew  Withering 

Houses  Required. 

UNRIVALLED  SUCCESS  IN  INDIA. 

Write  for  special  printed  matter,  and  testimony  to  the 

BLACKMAN  VENTILATING  Co.,  Ld., 

63,  FORE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C, 
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T O OUR  READERS. 


In  closing  the  Tenth  Volume  of  the  “Tropical  Agriculturist,”  we  would 
once  more  direct  attention  to  the  large  amount  of  useful  information  afforded  and 
to  the  great  variety  of  topics  treated  in  our  pages.  From  month  to  month,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  embody  in  these  pages  the  latest  results  of  practical  ex])erience  and 
scientific  teaching  in  all  that  concerns  tropical  agriculture  ; and  our  ambition  has  been 
to  make  this  periodical  not  oidy  indispensable  to  the  planter,  but  of  service  to 
business  men  and  capitalists,  never  forgetting  that  agriculture  trenches  upon  every 
department  of  human  knowledge,  beside  being  the  basis  of  personal  and  communal 
wealth. 

While  directing  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  products  prominently  mentioned 
on  our  title-page,  we  have  always  taken  care  to  notice  minor  industries  likely  to 
fit  in  with  sub-tropical  conditions ; and  our  readers  have  an  ample  guarantee  in  the 
pages  before  them,  that,  in  the  future,  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  bring  together  all 
available  information  both  from  the  West  and  East,  the  same  being  examined  in 
the  light  of  the  teachings  of  commonsense  as  well  as  of  prolonged  tropical  experience 
in  this,  the  leading  Crown  and  Flanting  Colony  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Tea-planting  Industry  has  sprung  into  so  much  importance  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  that  a large  amount  of  attention  is  naturally  directed  to  this  great  staple, 
and  we  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  impartial  judges  that  the  Tropical  AgricuUunist 
should  be  filed  for  ready  reference,  in  every  Tea  Factory  in  this  Island  and 
India. 

A full  and  accurate  Index  affords  the  means  of  ready  reference  to  every 
subject  treated  in  this,  the  tenth  volume,  which  we  now  place  in  our  subscribers’ 
hands,  in  full  confidence  that  it  will  be  received  with  an  amount  of  approval,  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  has  been  so  kindly  extended  to  its  predecessors. 

We  are  convinced  that  no  more  suitable  or  useful  gift  can  be  made  to  the 
tropical  planter  or  agriculturist,  whether  he  be  about  to  enter  on  his  career,  or 
with  many  years  of  experience  behind  him,  than  the  ten  volumes  of  our  periodical 
which  we  have  now  made  available.  They  are  full  of  information  bearing  on  every 
department  and  relating  to  nearly  every  product  within  the  scope  of  sub-tropical 
industry. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  tender  our  thanks  to  readers  and  contributors,  and 
our  wish  that  all  friends  may  continue  to  write  instructively  and  to  read  with  approval 
for  then,  indeed,  must  the  “Trcpicai  Agriculturist”  continue  to  do  well. 

A.  M.  8l  J.  F£RGUS0N. 

Colombo,  Ceylon  : 1st  June  1891 
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GEM  MINING  PEOSPECTS  IN  BUEMA. 


WHAT  DO  THE  EUBY  MINES  OF  MOGOK  PKODUCE  ? — 
THE  company’s  monopoly — SHANS  SELLING  EHBIE3 
— THE  WORKING  AND  MISMANAGEMENT  OP  THE  COM- 
PANY— TRANSPORT  DIFFICULTIES. 

(Concluded.) 

T is  to  be  feared  that  a® 
regards  even  testing  the  cap- 
abilities of  thoBuby  Mining 
concession,  much  less  proving 
them,  but  little  can  be  said  of 
■jj  tile  past  year’s  operations  at 

Mogok.  The  shareholders 


will  have  to  possess  their  souls  in  patience  for  some 
time  yet  apparently,  and  “ soft  words  ” which 
“turn  away  wrath”  will  be  all  they  will  get  for 
their  outlay  for  an  indefinite  period  of  the  future. 

It  has  often  been  asked  “ what  amount  of  rubies 
are  produced  at  the  mines  of  Mogok,  and  the 
answer  has  varied  from  “nothing  at  all.”  to  some  im- 
possible  value  not  worth  putting  on  record.  In 
the  report  from  which  we  quoted  above  there  is  an 
estimate  of  value  required  to  purchase  for  the  native 
miners  “imported  commodities.”  This  amount  is  put 
down  at  £5,000  sterling  per  annum,  so  that  at  any 
jate  that  value  of  rubies  must  be  set  apart  to  meet 
the  one  item  of  expenditure  at  the  mines;  but 
“ under  the  late  kings  of  Burma  these  mines  were 
a royal  monopoly  and  very  closely  and  jealously 
guarded  from  all  foreigners  and  indeed  from  all 
natives  as  well,  with  the  exception  of  the  miners 
and  officials  engaged  in  working  them.  The  king 
is  said  to  have  drawn  from  them  an  annual 
revenue  of  one  and  a half  to  two  lakhs 
of  rupees,  apart  from  his  absolute  right  to 
all  stones  found  that  were  above  a certain  weight 
and  quality-  This  mode  of  working  must  have 
restricted  the  output  of  these  mines  very  consider- 
ably, and  must  have  caused  many  of  the  larger 
stones  to  disappear  altogether.”  This  is  all  very 
indefinite,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  find  out  what 
Value  if  any  at  all— of  large  rubies  are  found  now, 


or  were  ever  found  in  the  time  of  the  kings  of 
Burmah ; and  at  the  present  day  the  only  thing 
absolutely  decided  is  that,  the  Euby  Mining  Com- 
pany are  not  getting  any  valuable  stones.  Whether 
anyone  else  is  doing  so  is  a mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture ; as  also  if  discovered  what  value  is  to  be 
attached  to  them.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  had  but  little 
to  say  on  this  point,  indeed  it  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  he  should  have  ventured  any 
remarks  upon  it.  “ As  to  the  produce  of  Mogok,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say.  I do  not  believe  anybody 
living  knows.  A great  authority  at  Mandalay,  “ 
dealer,  who  is  accustomed  to  export  in  a small  way, 
about  a lakh  of  rupees  a year  (which  it  is  supposed  he 
smuggles  out  of  our  mines)  says  about  fifteen  lakhs 
worth  are  sold  in  Mandalay  each  year,  quite 
independent  of  Eangoon.  He  is  not  in  a large  way 
of  business  but  he  is  a broker  for  a great  many 
firms.  If  what  he  says  is  true — and  I am  disposed 
very  much  to  believe  it  for  I don’t  think  he  wishes 
to  deceive  me — these  native  miners  must  make  a 
great  deal  of  money.”  It  seems  at  present  im- 
possible to  get  any  nearer  to  a correct  conclusion 
about  the  outturn  of  these  mines  than  it  w iS  at  any 
time  in  the  past,  especially  as  it  is  supposed— or 
rather  we  may  say  well-known — that  precious  stones 
are  not  exclusively  found  in  the  district  of  Mogok. 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin  affected  to  believe  they  were  so 
exclusively  found,  and  that  his  Company  had  without 
doubt  a monopoly,  or  the  equivalent  of  a monopoly 
in  working  them.  He  says : — “ The  Government  do 
nothing  except  through  us~that  is  our  concession. 
They  are  not  working  rubies  in  Upper  Burmah 
except  in  one  place.  They  have  not  conceded— and 
will  not  concede- land  to  other  people  however 
much  they  may  think  of  it.  The  Chief  Commis- 
sioner will  modify  certain  rules  where  necessary. 
There  are  said  to  be  good  rubies  at  Sagyan,  a little 
way  down  the  river,  which  I think  may  be  worked 
but  we  have  the  preferential  right.  The  Government 
gave  us  the  right  of  taking  it  up  if  we  choose,  and 
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we  certainly  shall  choose  if  the  Government  wish  it 
worked  at  all.  We  shall  not  let  anybody  else  work 
it.  Even  if  we  raise  a subsidiary  company  to  do  it 
it  will  be  worked.”  This  is  all  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  if  other  Companies 
should  choose  to  demand  a concession,  and  applied 
to  the  supreme  authority  for  it,  they  would  sooner 
or  later  obtain  what  they  asked  for.  It  is  not 
conceivable  that  in  the  present  days  of  free  trade 
a monopoly  of  a valuable  trade,  such  as  the  ruby 
trade  is  supposed  to  be,  should  be  monopolised  by 
a few  shareholders  in  London.  Powerful  no 
doubt  the  Company  is,  and  large  the  powers  of  the 
Indian  Government,  but  if  it  were  made  a public 
question  and  pressure  brought  to  bear  in  the  proper 
quarter  there  can  be  no  doubt  such  a monopoly 
would  cease  to  exist  in  reality  as  it  has  already 
done  on  paper.  The  Buby  Act  gives  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Burma  authority  to  grant  con- 
cessions of  mining  rights  to  anyone,  to  whom  he 
may  choose  to  give  them,  and  such  option  would 
have  to  give  way  to  the  demands  of  any  powerful 
body  who  were  in  a position  to  make  themselves 
heard  and  felt. 

In  the  meantime  however  until  the  promises  and 
pretensions  of  the  present  Company  have  been  re- 
deemed by  the  declaration  of  exceedingly  handsome 
dividends,  it  is  not  probable  that  others  will  embark 
upon  a similar  venture.  The  future  is  still  before 
them  and  they  may  yet  prove  a brilliant  success 
and  in  such  case  no  doubt  their  example  will  be 
followed  by  other  wealthy  and  powerful  syndicates. 
The  market  for  really  valuable  rubies  is  said  to 
have  advanced  a great  deal  in  price.  The  Shan- 
trader  said  “ the  price  of  really  fine  rubies  now  is 
from  R1,000  to  El, 500  per  carat.  I saw  R8,000 
refused  in  Rangoon  a few  days  ago  for  a ruby  of 
about  7 carats.  The  owner  said  it  had  been  about 
fifteen  years  in  his  family.  His  mother  had 
bought  it  for  E700.  I have  got  a parcel  of  stones 
in  the  Mandalay  Treasury  which  the  Company  did 
not  care  to  purchase  at  the  price  1 put  on  them, 
and  they  will  remain  there  until  I pay  the  thirty 
percent  duty  on  the  value,  or  until  the  value  is 
obtained  at  auction.” 

From  a private  letter  published  however  in  one 
of  the  local  journals  we  take  the  following  para- 
graph 

“ Do  you  know  if  it  is  wrong  to  buy  rubies  from 
the  Shans  ? I mean  do  Streeter’s  claims  come  into 
question  ? Perhaps  this  is  a silly  inquiry,  but  it 
is  one  that  several  besides  myself  would  like 
answered,  my  bosom  friend  bought  a stone  last 
year  but  made  me  promise  not  to  mention  it.  I 
should  say  that  Streeter’s  rights  are  confined  to  the 
Ruby  Mine  tract  only.  Strangely  enough,  though 
the  Shans  ask  such  absurd  prices  for  their  ponies 
they  part  with  their  rubies  for  a mere  song.” 
The  latter  statement  is  by  no  means  singular, 
for  it  is  commonly  made  by  most  persons  whose 
avocations  have  brought  them  in  contact  with  the 
hill  tribes  of  Upper  Burma. 

The  pacification  of  the  Ruby  Mines  district  has 
made  great  strides  during  the  past  year,  at  great 
expense  of  life  and  money.  Fever  of  a very  fatal 
description  was  very  prevalent  amongst  the  troops 
and  military  police  and  the  mortality  was  very 
deplorable.  Dacoits  in  a email  way  are  still 


frequent,  and  the  road  from  Thabyetkyin  on  the 
river  bank  to  the  sanitarium  at  Bernardmyo,  is 
daily  traversed  by  patrols  who  take  charge  of  all 
travellers  passing  to  and  fro.  Very  recently  we  read 
in  the  journals  of  the  day  ” Three  Military  Police- 
men were  attacked  whilst  cutting  jungle  near 
Thabyetkyin  in  the  Ruby  Mines  District,  two  of 
them  were  killed,  the  third  managed  to  escape  ” and 
again  “ News  has  come  to  hand  of  a daring  murder 
being  committed  in  the  Ruby  Mines,  an  inspector  of 
police  was  coming  into  his  district  with  an  armed 
sepoy  orderly  and  a number  of  coolies  who  were 
carrying  the  camp  kit.  Suddenly  the  inspector 
beard  a shot,  and  riding  quickly  up  found  the 
sepoy  lying  dead  and  his  revolver  and  ammunition 
gone.  The  coolies  dropped  the  kit  and  fied,  but 
subsequently  returned.” 

From  many  inquiries  made  from  residents  in  the 
Ruby  Mines  district  we  gather  there  are  always  a 
number  of  evil  disposed  persons  wandering  about 
— ready  to  commit  robbery  and  murder  whenever 
an  opportunity  offers.  There  are  no  large  sytema- 
tised  gangs  of  dacoits  at  present  in  the  district, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  desirable  to  neglect  taking 
every  possible  precaution  when  journeying  through 
the  country. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  where  or  when  travellers 
may  be  attacked,  especially  when  booty  in  the 
shape  of  arms  or  money  is  obtainable.  That 
this  state  of  afiairs  may  continue  for  many 
years  yet  to  come  is  highly  probable  seeing  that 
Mogok|lies  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  hill-country 
reaching  far  into  Chinese  territory,  inhabited  by  wild 
tribes  who  will  for  ages  to  come  be  continually  re- 
cruiting bodies  of  marauders  to  prey  upon  their  more 
civilised  neighbours,  “ for  ’tis  their  nature  too  ” 
as  Dr.  Watts  writes  of  other  animals  but  a shade 
more  savage  than  those  of  whom  we  are  writing. 

The  deductions  we  drew  from  our  several  inter- 
views with  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  and  Mr.  Kirby,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Company,  are  expressed  in 
a few  paragraphs  we  addressed  to  one  of  the 
Burma  locals  and  which  we  now  reproduce  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 


Sir  Lepel  Griffin  has  a straightforward  way  of 
giving  expression  to  his  opinions  on  public  occasions, 
which  carries  conviction  with  it,  though  his  hearers 
may  not  always  relish  the  tenor  of  his  remarks.  His 
address  to  the  shareholders  at  the  first  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  Ruby  Mines  Company,  held  in  the 
middle  of  last  year,  is  an  example  of  this,  as  also 
his  speech  at  the  Burma  dinner  of  the  same  time. 
We  gather  from  his  utterances,  that  he  is  of  the 
same  opinion  now  as  he  was  then,  and  is  able 
more  clearly  to  realise  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  initiation  of  operations  at  Magok.  Taking  all 
the  circumstances  into  consideration,  and  having 
seen  for  himself,  and  made  every  inquiry  possible 
during  his  brief  visit,  he  can,  on  his  return  to 
London,  do  but  little  else  than  emphasise  the  opinion 
he  expressed  six  months  ago.  We  should,  however, 
be  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  some  minor  details  in  the  administration  of  the 
Company’s  affairs  in  Burma.  In  saying  so  much  we 
must  be  clearly  understood  to  be  stating  our  own 
deductions  from  the  manner,  rather  than  from  the 
expressed  tenor  of  his  remarks.  He  evidently  con- 
cluded that  it  was  an  error  sending  out  too  many 
European  assistants  when  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  for  them  to  do,  and  before  sufficient 
preparations  had  been  made  for  their  comfort  and 
subsistence.  Then  again  no  doubt  a considerable 
amount  of  incongruity  had  arisen  from  certain 
operations  having  been  entrusted  to  men  which 
were  not  appropriate  to  their  special  qualifications, 
la  othe?  words,  the  work  has  not  been  altogether 
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judiciously  distributed  amongst  the  employees  and 
as  a consequence,  it  had  not  made  suoh  progress 
as  might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  No  special 
censure  could,  of  course,  be  passed  upon  the  indi- 
vidual though  the  system  inaugurated  at  the  mines 
could  not  altogether  merit  his  approbation.  Such, 
we  take  it,  will  probably  be  the  tenor  of  the  re- 
marks with  which  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  will  meet  the 
shareholders  at  the  approaching  half  yearly  meet. 
Ing  ; and  are  only  suoh  as  could  well  be  expected 
by  any  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
gathering  information  from  time  to  time  since 
the  commencement  of  operations  in  Upper 
Burma,  The  question  of  ultimate  and  brilliant  suc- 
cess as  a mercantile  venture  was  one  on  which  (of 
course)  we  cannot  expect  him  to  be  explicit,  but 
we  imagine  he  will  have  to  tone  down  to  a con- 
siderable extent  the  confident  tone  in  which  the 
prospectus  of  the  company  was  primarily  put 
forward. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Kirby  who  accompanied  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin  to  the  Euby  Mines  was  more  inclined 
to  take  a serious  view  of  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  a trip  to  Mogok  than  did  the  Chair- 
man himself.  The  latter  certainly  made  light  of 
the  journey,  while  as  an  Engineer,  Mr.  Kirby  no 
doubt  bore  in  mind  that  material  as  well  as  men 
have  to  be  transported  along  what  he  termed  “a 
wretched  road.”  In  regard  to  the  staff  of  Euro- 
peans employed  by  the  Buby  Mines  Company,  it 
would  appear  probable  that  there  would  shortly  be 
a reduction  rather  than  an  increase  in  numbers. 
Europeans,  for  some  reason  or  another  not  apparent 
to  a casual  visitor,  seem  to  suffer  very  greatly  in 
health,  and  a considerable  percentage  become  phy- 
sioally  useless  in  a very  short  time.  This  has 
been  his  invariable  experience  in  regard  to  all  large 
undertakings  in  India — and  the  Euby  Mines  by 
no  means  proves  an  exception  :)o  the  rule.  Trained 
natives  have  eventually  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
work — and  it  is  with  this  class  of  men  that  it 
is  completed.  He,  however,  admitted  that 
acclimatised  Europeans  would  have  to  hold 
control  over  the  natives,  evidently  being  of  opinion 
that  something  beside  physical  energy  and  endurance 
was  required  by  those  in  command.  People  in 
England  could  not  possibly  comprehend  the  difficulty 
— in  fact  the  impossibility — of  the  transport  of  the 
machinery  and  other  material  from  Tabeitkyin  to 
Mogok  until  the  road  was  completed,  and  that 
was  only  within  the  last  month  or  two.  Then 
again  the  constant  sickliness  of  the  ntative  work- 
men, as  well  as  their  European  superiors,  created 
a difficulty  almost  as  superlative  as  that  of  the 
want  of  roads  and  means  of  transport.  It  was 
only  now  that  there  was  any  chance  of  being 
able  to  make  a commencement  with  the  search 
for  gems,  and  as  the  machinery  was  got  to  work 
no  doubt  rapid  progress  would  be  made. 

Taking  a general  view  of  the  country,  and 
judging  of  course  from  what  he  has  seen  during 
the  flying  visit  up  to  Mandalay  and  Mogok, 
he  had  not  formed  a very  high  opinion  as  to  its 
immediate  future.  He  did  not  see  what  there  was 
to  be  done  with  a country  of  such  immense  pro- 
portions and  no  population,  and  with  but  exceedingly 
small  provision  for  transport.  Anything  in  the  way 
of  agriculture  would  naturally  be  attempted  in  the 
hills  more  immediately  adjacent  to  the  seaports 
or  at  any  rate,  as  near  to  them  as  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  measure  of  rainfall  would  allow. 

One  point  in  Mr.  Kirby’s  remarks  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. In  mentioning  the  delay  that  had  taken 
place  in  forwarding  the  machinery  sent  up  to 
Thabeitkyin  over  a year  ago,  he  pointed  out  that 
this  machinery  was  not  sent  out  by  the  Company, 
but  by  Mr.  Streeter  himself  before  the  Company 
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was  formed,  and  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
latter.  We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  consider 
whether  this  in  any  way  affects  the  question,  our 
own  idea  is  that  it  may  be  classed  as  a distinction 
without  a difference.  If  the  Company’s  agents  did 
not  want  the  machinery  they  should  have  left  it 
alone.  In  taking  it  over,  they  at  the  same  time, 
took  over  the  responsiblity  of  its  utility  or  otherwise. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDENT,  PERADENIYA, 
IN  18.38  AND  SUCCEEDING  YEARS. 

{From  Official  Records.) 

[Continued  from  Vol.  IX.,  page  835.) 

His  Excellency  the  Rt.  Hon’ble  the  Goveenor, 
Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  forward  per  this  oppor- 
tunity  the  ‘‘Melon  seeds”  required  by  Your  Ex- 
cellency for  Mr.  Dyke,  also  (enclosed)  the  interesting 
letter  from  that  gentleman,  and  I beg  to  return  Your 
Excellency  my  grateful  acknowledgement  for  the 
kindness  of  transferring  it  for  my  perusal. 

I have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  Your  Excellency’s 
very  faithful  Servant, 

J.  G.  Lear 

Eoyal  Botanic  Garden,  31st  August  18.39. 


His  Excellency  the  Et.  Hon’ble  the  Governor, 
Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  Excellency’s  note  of  25th  instant, 
and  the  “ 40  copies  of  orehidea  drawings  (which 
prove  the  same  that  I had  the  honor  to  request 
of  your  Excellency),  also  of  two  packets  of  “ Cape 
and  American  seeds  ” which  shall  have  my  par- 
ticular attention. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  Your  Excellency’s 
most  obedient  faithful  Servant, 

,T.  G.  Lear. 

Eoyal  Botanic  Garden,  26th  September  1839. 


His  Excellency  the  Et.  Hon’ble  the  Governor, 
Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  I could  forward  the  plants  required  for  the 
Queen’s  House  whenever  the  border  there  is  prepared 
for  their  reception,  but  I beg  to  suggest  that  they 
had  better  wait  until  at  least  a short  continuance 
of  rain  could  be  depended  upon.  With  respect  to 
my  tour  via  Nuwera  Ellia  and  Badulla,  I have 
written  Captain  Kelson  on  the  subject,  agreeably  to 
Your  Excellency’s  wish,  who  is  prepared  to  see  me  at 
any  time  ; that  gentleman  has  also  written  Captain 
Eogers,  and  in  the  event  of  an  answer  from  the 
latter  gentleman  before  that  time,  I shall  proceed 
to  Nuwera  Ellia  on  the  4th  proximo. 

If  Your  Excellency  requires  the  evergreens  imme- 
diately, I will  put  them  in  readiness  before  my 
departure  from  Peradenia. 

I have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  Your  Excellency’s 
most  obedient  faithful  Servant, 

J.  G.  Lear. 

Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Oct.  30th,  1839. 


Memorandum  called  for  by  His  Excellency  the 
Et.  Hon’ble  the  Governor. 

Eoyal  Botanic  Garden  Establishment. 
Superintendent,  Clerk,  Draftsman  and  Storekeeper’ 
2 Kanganies,  1 Gardener,  1 Plant  Cnllsctor  and 
Specimen  Maker,  2 Lascoreens,  30  Coolies,  8 Boys. 
Cost  of  Establishment  . . . . £.52 

Artificers’  work  and  other  contingencies  4 

£56 

per  month. 

Mr.  Lear  thinks  it  but  just  to  himself  to  add 

that  after  collecting  what  is  due  to  the  Establish. 
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mpnt  for  the  sale  of  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  since  he  has 
token  charpe  of  it,  he  will  be  able  to  forward  to 
the  Government  Treasury  nearly  £40. 

The  cost  of  the  Establishment  during  the  first 
year  of  each  Superintendent’s  charge  that  has  been 
there  is  as  annexed : — 


Year. 

£ 

Mr.  Moon 

1817 

1750 

„ Walker 

1825 

1639 

„ McRae 

18-6 

1563 

„ Bid 

1830 

1498* 

,,  Watson 

1832 

1563* 

,,  Lear 

1839 

720 

His  Excellency  the  Et.  Hon’ble  the  Goveenoe, 
Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  return  the  queries 
which  Your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  put  to  me, 
answered  as  near  and  correct  as  I possibly  can, 
and  Your  Excellency’s  other  directions  shall  have 
my  best  attention. 

I have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  Your  Excellency’s 
most  obedient  and  grateful  Servant, 

J.  G.  Leae. 

Boyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Sept.  18th,  1839. 


Memo.  FOE  Mr.  Leae. 

Kandy,  September  18th,  1839, 

Question. — What  is  your  present  salary  from 
this  Government  ? 

Anstver. — £150  per  annum. 

Q. — Are  fths  of  the  ground  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
which  was  under  jungle  when  you  became  Super- 
intendent, cleared  of  the  jungle  and  made  fit  for 
botanical  purposes? 

A — No — half,  with  much  alteration  and  improve- 
ment of  that  previously  kept  up  by  my  predecessor 

Q — Can  you,  and  within  what  period  clear  what 
remains  of  the  jung’e,  on  the  ground,  whereon  Mr. 
Moon  had  planted  rare  or  Ceylon  plants  with  your 
present  force? 

.4.— No,  not  at  all,  without  neglecting  that  which 
I have  already  cleared. 

Q. — If  you  can’t,  what  additional  force  will  you 
require,  and  what  would  be  the  additional  monthly 
cost  of  labour,  and  in  what  time  with  this  additional 
force  can  you  clear  it? 

A. — 30  men,  £22  10s,  3 months. 

Q. — About  how  many  acres  (at  a guess),  and 
about  what  portion  do  they  form  of  the  whole 
garden,  has  Mr.  Wright  in  lease? 

A. — 65  by  the  survey,  one-half. 

Q. — What  is  the  endurance  of  his  lease,  its 
commencement  and  termination? 

A. — 6 years,  February  1836,  31st  December  1845. 

Q. — Can  you  give  me  a memo,  of  your  monthly 
establishment  and  its  costs? 

A. — Yes,  herewith  enclosed. 

Mr.  Lear  will  please  to  mark  whatever  Chinese 
plants,  vines  and  other  plants  from  London  belong 
to  H.  E.  by  a small  bit  of  wood  or  lead  with 
“Governor’’  cleared  marked  on  each. 

The  vegetable  and  other  seed  beds  can  at  any 
time  be  known  that  have  been  sown  with  seed. 


His  Excellency  the  Ft.  Hon’ble  the  Goveenoe, 
Sir  — I have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  the 
seeds  as  lequesteii  by  Your  Excellency’s  letter  of 
(he  1st  instant,  and  hope  they  will  prove  satisfactory, 
'('hose  seeds  which  I had  the  honor  to  notice  to 
Voiir  Flxcellency  in  Colombo  as  having  been  received 
fioiJi  Mr.  Knight  are,  of  vegetables,  a collection 
limited  in  quantity  to  that  which  would  be  neces- 

* Home  coffee  returned  to  Government  during  these 
years,  the  amount  of  which  is  pot  ascertained. 


sa  y to  prove  by  experiment  what  are  best  adapted 
tor  this  climate,  and  for  that  purpose  assugtested 
by  me,  Mr.  Knight  has  had  the  collection  made  up 
ver  y select,  numerous,  and  in  small  quantities,  and 
I think  we  could  not  have  received  them  at  a 
better  season  or  in  more  excellent  order.  The  fruits, 
palms  and  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  are  from 
Mr.  Kn  ght’s  ccllect  'r  in  South  America,  and  of  that 
superior  character  which  will  justify  my  saying  that 
it  would  be  dififieult  hereafter  to  procure  a similar 
or  as  good  a collection,  and  certainly  nowhere  on 
this  Island  could  they  be  expected  to  have  that 
necessary  attention  which  they  would  receive  at 
the  Botanic  Garden  I hope  therefore  that  Your 
Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  allow  me  to  bring 
them  to  account  for  this  establishment,  and  not 
distribute  them  at  present  through  the  Is' and  as 
was  suggested  by  Your  Excellency  previoufly. 

In  the  humble  and  sincere  hope  that  this  may 
meet  with  Your  Excellency's  pleasure, 

I have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  Your  Excellercj’.s 
most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

J.  G.  Lear. 

Eoyal  Botanic  Garden,  3rd  November  1834. 


His  Excellency  the  Bt.  Hon’ble  the  Governor* 

Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Ex- 
cellency of  my  arrival  at  Newera  Ellia,  where  I 
reached  on  the  4th  instant.  I saw  Captain  Kelson 
on  the  5th.  who  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  land 
Your  Excellency  fixed  upon  for  experimental  pur- 
poses ; he  has  also  handed  me  a survey  of  the  same. 
I have  examined  it  well,  and  for  the  use  to  which 
Your  Excellency  intends  to  apply  it  1 know  of  no 
situation  where  the  choice  could  be  improved.  The 
soil  of  the  plain  is  perhaps  not  strictly  speaking 
that  which  general  report  gives  the  tea  to  delight 
on,  neither  does  it  exactly  correspond  with  that 
recommended  for  (he  growth  of  tea  in  the  popular 
works  of  the  day,  but  soil  apart  (which  by  draining 
and  otherwise  can  be  greatly  improved),  every  other 
circumstance  seems  particularly  favourable  to  the 
production  of  that  article,  and  eventually  I should 
doubt  not  of  success.  Captain  Kelson  has  sent  me 
8 coolies  this  morning,  and  I have  commenced 
clearing  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  forest,  jungle 
where  I understood  Your  Excellency  [by  description) 
as  the  place  where  Your  Excellency  wished  me  to 
form  the  nursery  for  tea.  I very  highly  approve 
of  the  spot,  and  hope  soon  to  have  it  in  readiness, 
but  with  respect  to  the  quantity  necessary,  I should 
(most  humbly)  suggest  2 acres  as  quite  sufficient 
at  present  for  that  purpose,  and  as  land  is  apt  to 
deteriorate  by  exposure,  it  is  the  more  desirable  that 
no  more  be  cleared  than  is  actually  necessary. 
Should  Your  Excellency  approve  of  my  plan,  I shall 
confine  myself  to  the  abovementioned  quantity,  and 
when  the  work  necessary  upon  that  is  completed, 
I shall  immediately  proceed  to  Badulla  as  previously 
directed  by  Your  Excellency.  I expect  the  above 
work  will  occupy  my  time  up  to  the  17th  instant, 
and  if  Your  Excellency  has  any  further  commands 
(independent  of  my  duty)  it  will  afford  me  the 
most  agreeable  pleasure  to  attend  the  execution 
of  them. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  Sir,  Your  Excellency’s 
very  grateful  and  most  obedient  bumble  Servant, 

J,  G.  Leae. 

Newera  Ellia,  6th  November.  1839. 


Newera  Ellia,  23rd  Nov.  1839. 
His  Excellency  the  Et.  Hon’ble  (he  Governor, 
Sir, — I h.ive  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  rt  oeipt 
of  Your  Excellency’s  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  and 
according  to  its  tenor,  I beg  to  hand  Your  Ex- 
cellency the  result  of  my  investigation  of  the  land 
referred  to, 


July  i,  iSgo.] 


THE  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURIST. 


S 


The  tract  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  Mohattal 
of  the  district  as  purchased  by  Your  Excellency, 
is  about  a miles  S.  W.  of  Badulla,  and  is  called 
Oodooroowawatte,  in  the  Oodapalata  of  the  Yata- 
kinde  of  0 .vah.  It  is  about  4 miles  distant  from 
the  road  leading  from  Newera  El  ia  to  Badulla, 
where  it  would  be  necessary  to  form  a path,  as 
it  is  now  approached  with  difficulty  by  a track 
crossing  several  paddy  fields  and  streams. 

It  is  supposed  that  a road  could  be  made  to  it 
with  comparative  ease,  as  a stream  of  water  pass- 
ing through  the  land  in  question  has  its  course  in 
nearly  a straight  direction  towards  the  main  road 
to  Badulla;  which  road  it  crosses  at  about 
miles  from  that  place. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  forest  as  it  is 
approached  from  the  Badulla  road,  is  that  of  a 
deep  narrow  valley  with  steep  sides  rising  to  the 
summit  of  bare  manna  hills ; easily  accessible  at 
its  northern  boundary,  where  the  stream  just  men- 
tioned leaves  it. 

The  quantity  of  land  approaching  a level  surface, 
is  comparatively  very  little  indeed ; bt  ing  confined 
to  a narrow  tract  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  where 
the  app'  arance  of  the  soil  is  on  the  surface,  blackish, 
with  a substratum  rather  yellow,  and  freely  mixed 
with  sand  or  soft  stone;  and  must  be  of  a very 
superior  quality,  necessarily  arising  from  its 
pecu  iar  situation. 

There  is  a greater  proportion  of  surface  of  easy 
declivity,  where  the  soil  is,  as  may  be  expected, 
of  a quality  considerably  inferior  to  the  former ; 
yet,  partaking  of  the  same  formation,  and  this 
may  be  consider!  d of  an  average  quality  compared 
with  the  soils  of  this  coutdry  The  extent  of  both 
these  descriptions  may  be  loughly  estimated  at 
about  2U0  acres. 

Of  the  remainder  very  litt'e  can  be  advanced  to 
recommend  it,  being  chiefly  composed  of  very  sharp 
or  strong  steeps  difficult  in  appioach  and  in  appli- 
cation of  labour.  There  are  also  small  patches  of 
chena  lands  having  been  cultivated  by  the  natives, 
but  the  exhaustion  of  land  attendant  on  their  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  is  notorious,  especially  on  slopes 
which  is  the  land  they  have  chosen  in  this  case. 

The  remainder  is  Patana  or  Manna  hills  and  is 
unsuited  for  plantations. 

It  is  barely  possible  at  one  visit  to  form  correct 
ideas  of  its  extent,  but  I should  suppose  the  whole 
to  exceed  6C0  acres. 

Concerning  the  supply  of  labour  that  may  be 
obtained  at  this  spot,  the  testimony  of  the  residents 
and  the  appearance  of  the  circumjacent  country 
suggest  but  a scanty  or  irregular  supply ; perhaps 
for  8 months  in  the  year,  an  adequate  quantity  may 
be  obtained,  but  during  the  remainder  or  when  the 
scanty  population  are  busily  engaged  on  their  own 
land  the  supply  of  native  labour  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  defective  ; if  indeed  any  could  be  obtained, 
and  this  unfortunately  happens  at  the  crop  season 
when  they  are  most  required. 

A regular  supply  of  Malabars  may  possibly  be 
located  there,  but  of  the  practicability  of  this  1 cannot 
speak.  With  respect  to  the  2 acres  of  land  at  Newera 
Elba,  on  returning  last  evening  from  Badulla  I found 
that  the  said  quantity  is  already  nearly  cleared,  and 
if  the  weather  cont  nues  as  favourable  as  et  present 
for  3 or  4 more  days,  the  necessary  work  upon  it 
for  the  pnseiit  will  be  completed. 

I have  the  hoi  or  to  be,  Sir,  Your  ExceTency’s 
most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

J.  G.  Lr.tn. 


liis  ExC’ llei.cy  the  Et.  Hon’ble  the  Governok. 
Sir, — I hud  delayed  reporting  to  Your  Excelhiicy 
the  condition  in  which  I left  the  tract  of  land  in 
process  of  clearance  at  Newera  Ellia  (now  seme  l.S 


days  past)  until  I should  hear  how  Your  Excellency 
approved  that  report  which  was  the  result  of  my 
investigation  of  and  visit  to  Badulla.  Put  not  having 
yet  been  honored  with  that  expected  and  anx’ous 
intelligence,  I heg  forthwith  to  state  for  Your  Fx- 
ceTency’s  information  that  the  spot  above  alluded 
to  is  now  ready  for  the  recention  of  tea  plants 
wh*  never  they  come  to  hand.  There  were  8 Caffre 
men  employed  2.S  days,  and  the  extent  cleared  is 
upwards  of  2 acres,  a good  part  of  which  is  burned, 
and  entirely  cleared  of  the  fallen  timber. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  Your  Excellency’s 
most  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

J,  G.  7 EAR, 

Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  Peradenia,  Dec.  9th,  1839. 


His  Excellency  the  Et.  Hon’ble  the  Governor, 

Sir, — I have  ♦he  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  Your  Excellency’s  letter  of  the  11th 
instant,  and  in  answer  heg  to  state  as  my  opinion, 
that,  the  tea  plar  ts  intended  for  Newera  Ellia 
ronld  not  arrive  f»  t'olomho  at  a better  time  than 

♦ he  month  of  March,  to  allow  of  their  being  taken 
to  Newera  Ellia  early  in  Ap'iJ.  With  reference 

♦ o the  land  at  Badulla,  Iha'e  no  doubt  but  that 
Your  Exeelleney's  views,  wi'h  respect  to  other 
produce  than  coffee,  miph^  be  cnrr’ed  into  effect 
with  promising  resii’ts  b 't  it  is  w'orthy  of  notice 
'hat  the  land  ohjeeted  to  for  coffee  is  very  pre- 
cipitate and  difficult  of  excess,  which  circumstance 
embodies  many  other  objections.  I should  be  most 
hapry  io  have  the  horo'  of  areompanying  Your 
Excellency  lo  ihe  spot  Shou’d  Your  ExceTency 
have  decided  upon  cultivating  it,  (he  commencement 
might  he  made  immedia'ely,  hut  I wish  too  earnestly 
for  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  to  recommend 
such  a system  of  procedure  as  the  one  contemplated. 
It  is  murh  to  be  doubled  and  feared,  that  the 
performance  of  a na'ive’s  contract,  in  a business  of 
that  description,  would  never  bear  ihe  test  of  ex- 
amination, or  prove  otherwise  than  conducive  of 
great  disappointment  and  regret. 

There  is  a fine  tract  of  forest  land  on  the  range 
of  mountains  called  h'amanakoolakanda,  about  8 
to  10  miles  from  Badulla,  and  the  best  of  it  I 
believe  is  on  the  S.  W.  side,  facing  the  district  of 
AHipoot.  T am  led  to  believe  it  is  well  suited  for 
eoffee  cultivation,  and  that  is  the  only  land  I know 
of  any  extent  near  Badulla,  and  there  I believe 
are  several  thousand  acres. 

I have  the  honor  to  he.  Sir,  Your  Excellency's 
most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

J.  G.  Lear. 

Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  December  14th,  1839. 


The  Et.  Hon'ble  the  Governor,  &c.,  &c.,  itc. 

Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
eeipt  of  Your  Excellency’s  letter  of  the  24th  ins' ant, 
and  seeds  therein  specified. 

I think  it  will  be  advisab’e  to  sow  the  tea  s^cds 
at  Peradenia  and  remove  them  when  gfrminaled  to 
Newera  Ellia;  in  the  meantime  the  ground  there 
can  be  put  in  readiness  for  them. 

I have  seme  doubts  of  the  success  of  those  seeds, 
ihe  albumen  on  examination  appears  unhealthy,  but 
I shall  sow  them  this  morning,  and  the  result  will 
soon  he  known. 

It  is  perhaps  not  known  to  Your  Excellency  that 
there  is  a pure  tea  tree  at  CaPupa  Botanic  Gardens, 
and  I have  been  told  there  are  some  young  ones  also; 
if  so,  Your  Excellency  might  secure  them.  I have 
received  two  seeds  from  the  original  tree  there,  one 
of  which  has  become  a plant. 
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THE  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURIST. 


(July  i,  1890. 


With  very  grateful  acknowledgments,  I have  the 
honor  to  return  herewith  Doctor  Wallich's  most 
agreeable  letter  to  Your  Excellency.  ' 

Mr.  Normansell  having  arrived,  I should  prefer 
remaining  at  Peradenia  until  1 have  given  him  over 
charge,  after  which  I shall  most  willingly  revisit  New- 
era  Ellia  and  Badulla,  if  Your  Excellency  requires  it. 

I am  extremely  sorry  that  I know  of  no  person  whom 
I should  like  to  trust,  at  liberty  to  take  charge  of 
Your  Excellency’s  property  at  the  latter  p’ace.  I 
did  not  examine  the  soil  on  Namanakoolakanda, 
but  I have  been  well  informed  of  its  capabilities 
for  coffee. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  Your  Excellency’s 
most  obedient  faithful  Servant, 

J.  G.  Leab. 

P,  S.— The  whole  of  the  tea  seeds  now  sv>im 
on  the  surface  being  put  in  water. 

J.  G.  Lear. 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  December  26th,  1839. 

His  Excellency  the  Rt.  Hon’ble  the  Governor. 

Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  Excellency’s  letter  of  yesterday’s 
date  and  with  respect  to  the  mangosteen  and  nut- 
meg plants,  the  former  I believe  would  succeed 
well,  if  put  out  in  a border  or  bed  at  the  Queen’s 
House,  with  a little  fresh  moderately  wet  soil 
about  their  roots,  occasionally  watered,  and  for  a 
week  or  two  sheltered  from  the  strong  heat  of 
the  sun. 

The  nutmegs,  if  I may  judge  from  the  general 
state  in  which  they  arrive  from  the  coast,  had 
much  better  be  sent  immediately  'to  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  where  I would  see  that  they  received 
the  necessary  attention,  which  they  require  to 
have  paid  them,  on  their  first  landing  in  boxes  ; 
they  would  then  be  also  on  the  way  to  Badulla, 
and  gaining  strength  against  the  time  that  land 
was  there  prepared  for  them.  1 think  they  would 
not  thrive  so  well,  or  be  so  little  likely  to  suffer 
in  Colombo  as  in  Kandy,  if  the  same  attention 
could  there  be  paid  them  ; but  if  Your  Excellency 
prefers  their  remaining  in  Colombo,  my  belief  is, 
that  they  could  not  be  materially  hurt  (if  planted 
in  elcse  beds,  where  they  could  be  conveniently 
covered  with  cadjans  from  the  sun)  in  a month 
or  two  a compost  should  be  made  for  thein,  ra- 
ther  free  and  strong,  than  rich  ; a loam,  with  a 
mixture  J of  good  vegetable  mould,  is  the  best, 
and  as  the  plants  are  supposed  to  be  small  (about 
6 or  8 inches  high)  the  distance  of  9 or  10  inches 
asunder  every  way  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
the  time  above  specified. 

Mangosteens  require  the  same  treatment  if  the 
same  size,  or  increased  distance  in  proportion  as 
they  are  larger,  until  they  are  finally  planted  out, 
when  they  should  be  at  least  20  feet  asunder. 

May  I be  permitted  to  enquire  of  Your  Excellency, 
it  the  weather  is ' now  in  Colombo,  such  as  to 
warrant  the  safety  of  the  plants  required  by  Your 
Excellency  to  fill  the  borders  in  the  Queen’s  House 
Garden,  which  are  ready  for  dispatch  at  Your 
Excellency’s  pleasure,  and  accordingly  shall  have 
every  attention. 

I have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  Your  Excellency’s 
most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

J.  G.  Lear. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Peradenia  December 

His  Excellency  the  Rt.  Hon’ble  the  Governor. 

Sir,— I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  th® 
receipt  of  Your  Excellency’s  letter  and  2 packets 
of  lea  seeds,  which  1 am  sorry  to  say  (like  the  for- 


mer) swim  in  water  and  otherwise  appear  some- 
what unlikely  to  vegetate  freely.  They  were 
sown  this  morning,  and  my  constant  hest  a ten'ion 
shall  be  paid  to  them.  With  reference  to  the 
culinary  seeds  from  “ Ronalds,”  upon  enquiry  I 
found  that  portions  of  those  remninine  had  been 
sown  by  the  Pavilion  gardener  at  different  times,  and 
in  the  manner  I had  directed,  hut  none  of  them 
after  the  first  sowing  succeeded,  which  I have 
but  little  doubt  was  owing  to  their  age  and  bad 
condition  when  received,  to  which  must  bo  added 
the  length  of  time  thev  have  been  in  the  Island. 

If  there  are  any  of  them  left,  I will  most  eladlv 
see  to  their  being  sown  agreeably  to  Your  Excellency’s 
direction , 

I think  Mr.  McGregor*  would  be  quite  competent 
to  the  charge  at  Badulla,  if  he  had  6 months’ 
instructions  and  experience  from  a coffee  planta- 
tion now  in  its  infancy,  where  he  could  get  an 
insight  of  the  regular  routine  of  the  business  as 
it  proceeded,  and  with  a steady  communicative 
person. 

I have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  Your  Excellency’s 
most  obedient  grateful  Servant, 

J.  G.  Lear. 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Dec.  31,  1839. 


Newera  Ellia,  October  26,  1840. 

The  Rt.  Hon’ble  the  Governor. 

Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  enclose  cony  of  a letter 
and  a taxed  bill  for  Your  Excellency’s  information. 
I believe  it  is  not  required  that  the  remittance 
alluded  to  should  pass  throush  my  hands.  T have 
also  great  pleasure  in  acquainting  Your  Excellency 
that  I have  received  the  seeds  which  vou  were 
pleased  to  entrust  to  my  charge,  and  in  a fine 
plot  of  ground  in  Your  Excellency’s  lately  pur- 
chased property  I have  sown  them,  and  expect  they 
will  do  well.  The  tea  plants  I am  sorry  to  say 
are  not  so  flourishing  as  could  be  wished  ; they 
have  had,  I find,  to  contend  against  a very  bad 
season,  and  being  rather  weak  when  they  were 
planted  out,  sufficiently  accounts  for  their  present 
appearance.  A few  of  them  are  looking  well  which 
is  proof  enough  that  the  climate  is  suitable  and 
that  they  will  eventually  succeed.  If  I can  be  of 
any  other  service  to  Your  Excellency  during  mv 
stay  at  Newera  Ellia,  T earnestly  hope  you  will 
please  to  command  me. 

T have  the  honor  to  remain  with  the  greatest 
respect  Sir,  Your  Excellency’s  most  faithful  obe- 
dient Servant, 

J.  G.  Lear. 


Government  Agent’s  Office,  Colombo  21st  Oct.  1840 
Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  enclose  copy  of  a taxed 
bill  received  from  the  Surveyor  General  dated  15th 
instant,  amounting  to  £42-10-2f,  being  fee  due  to 
Mr.  Bagenall  for  surveying  the  piece  of  land  at 
Palampittia  in  Lower  Bulatgama  purchased  by  you 
for  the  Right  Hon’ble  the  Governor  on  the  30th 
ultimo,  and  to  request  that  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  remit  to  this  office  the  sum  of  £27-10-2| 
being  the  balance  due  on  the  above  account. 

I have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
Servant, 

0.  B.  Duller, 

J.  G.  Lear,  Esq.,  Kandy.  Agent. 


* Mr.  Lewis  Macgregor,  one  of  our  pioneer  planters, 
who  subsequently  migrated  to  California  and  died  there. 
His  brother  Roderick  was  better  known  in  later  times. 
-En.  T.  A. 
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Newera  Ellia,  November  4th,  1840. 

His  Excellency  the  Rt.  Hon’ble  the  Goveenoe, 
&c.,  &c.,  tfeo. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  great  i^leasure  in  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  Your  Excellency’s  letter  of  the  30th 
ultimo,  with  a packet  of  seeds,  all  of  which  shall  have 
my  best  attention.  The  great  scarcity  of  coolies 
here  will  enable  me,  I fear,  to  proceed  but  slowly 
with  the  planting  of  the  piece  of  ground  you  have 
mentioned  ; I hope  nevertheless  to  complete  it  before 
my  departure  from  hence. 

My  return  to  Colombo  previous  to  embarking  in 
the  “Tigris”  I trust  will  bo  in  time  for  the  removal  of 
she  fruit  trees  intended  for  Kornegalle,  when  I 


thall  be  most  happy  to  superintend  that  or  any 
other  work  Your  Excellency  may  desire.  Before 
leaving  this  neighbourhood  I am  anxious  to  instruct 
an  old  servant  of  mine,  who  already  possesses  some 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  in  the  mode  of  propagating 
the  numerous  and  delightful  variety  of  plants  that 
abound  in  these  regions,  of  which  I wish  lo  establish 
a moderate  collection  by  the  period  of  my  return 
to  this  colony.  Should  that  event  take  place  as  early 
as  I am  led  to  expect,  to  forward  this  desirable  ob- 
ject, I require  the  temporary  use  of  about  50  square 
yards  of  jungle  land,  and  as  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  same  person  might  be  useful  in  giving 
an  eye  to  the  tea  plants,  I hope  Your  Excellency 
will  not  think  me  too  presuming  by  soliciting  per- 
mission to  occupy  a bit  of  land  to  the  above  extent, 
near  the  tea  plantation,  where  I should  feel  rejoiced 
to  offer  so  much  of  the  services  of  my  servant  as 
Your  Excellency  would  require  for  their  protection, 
as  in  such  case,  from  the  proximity  of  both  occu- 
pations, the  one  could  interfere  but  in  a very  trifling 
manner  with  the  duties  of  the  other,  and  it  would 
tend  very  materially  towards  furthering  Your  EX' 
cellency’s  views  on  the  subject  of  tea  cultivation, 
which  I would  most  willingly  do  all  in  my  power 
to  assist. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain  Sir,  Your  Excel- 
lency’s most  dutiful  Servant, 

J.  G.  Leak, 


Nuwera  Ellia,  November  23rd,  1840, 

His  Excellency  the  Et.  Hon’ble  the  Goveenoe, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  Your  Excellency’s  letter  of  the 
21st  instant,  with  a packet  of  seeds,  which,  assisted 
by  Captain  Kelson,  I have  sown  this  morning.  The 
rains  which  daily  threaten  to  visit  this  part  will, 
I hope,  greatly  contribute  to  their  doing  well. 
Captain  Kelson  has  kindly  promised  to  see  to  the 
whole  garden  in  the  absence  of  my  servant,  who  I 
am  grieved  to  say  has  been  obliged  to  return  to 
Kandy,  owing  to  an  inflammation  in  the  chest,  pro- 
ceeding from  a cold.  I had  proposed  to  leave 
here  myself  on  Saturday  next,  but  in  consequence 
of  intelligence  from  Colombo  to  the  effect  that  the 
“Tigris”  will  leave  sooner  than  was  expected 
(about  the  15th  proximo),  I have  arranged  to  do  so  on 
Wednesday  next,  and  to  arrive  at  Peradenia  on 
Friday,  where  I shall  have  to  make  a stay  of  about 
6 or  6 days  before  proceeding  to  Colombo.  I trust 
Your  Excellency  will  pardon  the  delay  in  forward- 
ing the  memo,  on  forming  a coffee  nursery,  (Sc.  It 
is  now  in  preparation,  and  I am  sure  I need  only 
offer  my  indispositioir  as  an  apology  for  its  not 
being  much  earlier  completed. 

If  I can  be  useful  to  Your  Excellency  on  my  pas- 
sage to  England  or  whilst  there,  I humbly  beg  you 
will  be  pleased  to  command  my  most  willing  services. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain  with  the  greatest 
respect,  Sir,  Your  Excellency’s  very  obedient  and 
faithful  Servant, 

J.  G.  Leak. 


For  His  Excellency  the  Et.  Hon’ble  the  Goveenoe, 
(fee.,  (fee.,  (fee. 

Memo  : 

On  forming  a coffee  nursery  in  a forest  intended 
for  plantation,  the  first  thing  to  consider  is  the 
extent  requisite,  and  as  a guide  it  may  be  borne  in 
mind  that  one  parah  of  seeds  in  the  parchment 
skin  will  produce  40,000  plants ; allowing  for  a mode- 
rate proportion  of  refuse,  3 parahs  would  therefore 
be  more  than  enough  for  100  acres.  Seedlings  from 
the  tender  nature  of  their  cotyledons  should  be 
cauti(3nally  guarded  from  the  full  influence  of  the 
sun,  in  their  early  stage,  i,  e,  for  the  first  6 mouths ; 
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to  do  this  effectually  and  at  the  same  time  on  a 
simple  and  expeditious  plan,  (for  3 parahs  of  seed) 
half  an  acre  of  forest  should  have  the  underwood 
cleared  away  and  be  otherwise  partially  thinned, 
leaving  only  sufheient  trees  to  ensure  a light  shade 
to  the  soil  beneath  them  which  should  be  rourjhly 
turned  up  with  mamoties  without  regard  to  roots. 
In  this  Slate  the  seed  should  be  sown  upon  it  broad- 
cast, and  afterwards  covered  in  with  a rake  break- 
ing the  lumps  of  earth  &o.  Should  any  seed  appeal- 
above  the  surface,  after  this  operation,  they  m.ay  be 
buried  by  a cooly  going  over  the  ground  with  a small 
stick  and  making  a hole  by  its  side  so  as  to  allow 
it  to  fall  in.  Judgment  should  be  next  employed 
in  selecting  proper  and  convenient  sites  for  trans- 
planted nurseries ; they  should  be  so  chosen  as  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  unnecessary  waste  of 
labour  in  removing  them  hence  to  their  final  situations. 
On  every  100  acres  three  sites  may  be  fixed  upon  of  a 
little  more  than  f acre  each,  which  being  stocked 
with  the  now  rising  plants,  at  one  foot  asunder 
would  be  sufficient  for  that  quantity.  The  soil  for 
this  purpose  should  be  entirely  cleared  of  brush- 
wood and  forest  and  as  much  of  roots  as  may 
not  prove  too  expensive  and  laborious  ; it  should  be 
also  well  turned  up  and  renovated.  If  the  seeds 
have  been  sown  in  November  or  December,  the  seed- 
lings will  be  fit  to  transplant  during  the  rains  in 
April  and  May ; care  should  be  observed  in  raising 
them  with  a spade,  they  should  not  be  forcibly 
drawn  from  the  soil,  but  shaken  out  preserving  all 
the  fibrous  roots  ; in  selecting  them  from  the  seed 
ground,  avoid  any  that  are  very  weak ; with  a sharp 
knife  SQorten  the  tap  root*  and  also  all  long  spreading 
lateral  roots ; they  will  be  now  ready  tor  planting 
out,  the  gruund  having  been  prepared  as  directed, 
lines  should  be  next  drawn  (with  a spade), f a drill  or 
small  ir^nch  should  be  made  by  its  side,  and  by 
hand  the  plants  should  be  placed  against  it  1 foot 
apart,  drawing  and  lightly  pressing  the  loose  and  re- 
moved soil  against  them  as  the  work  proceeds  ; care 
should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  placed  deeper 
in  the  earth  than  about  one  inch  below  what  they 
were  originally.  By  this  process  the  use  of  the  dibble 

* Many  persons  offer  objections  to  the  practice  here 
recommended,  but  the  motive  for_  observing  it  in  all 
establishmeiits  where  transplanting  is  carried  on  to  any 
extent,  is  obvious,  the  simple  opera  ion  of  cutting  off 
the  lap  root,  m rely  weakens  an  unprofitable  part  to 
ftre  gthe.i  useful  ones,  the  lateral  and  fibrous  roots 
a e ihrowii  out  m ire  numerously  and  with  greater 
vigour,  and  it  is  from  these  alone  that  a tree  derives 
its  principal  support  from  the  earth.  The  tap  rout  is 
rather  an  e.onga.'.ion  of  the  stem  downwards,  and  is  a 
conductor  of  the  returning  sap  that  has  been  separated 
in  the  body  of  the  plant  from  the  necessary  secretions 
formed  for  its  growth  (length  is  not  an  object  in  this 
process),  therefore,  in  addition  to  other  reasons,  by 
chequering  the  probability  of  its  penetrating  a subsoil 
injurious  to  its  health,  we  do  a service  to  the  plant. 
Tap  roots  often  decay  in  bad  subsoil  andthus  a disease  is 
ingendered,  which  by  its  natural  tendency  to  ascend, 
will  in  times  destroy  the  plant ; hence  it  is  want  of 
health  and  not  deficiency  in  length  or  dimensions  of  a 
lap  root  (a)  from  which  (if  from  this  source  at  all)  the 
plant  receives  its  injury.  It  may  be  questioned,  for 
wiiat  has  nature  provided  a tap  root  ? And  much  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  its  preservation  when,  nature  is 
left  alone^  but  site  o/iZy  can  know  the  true  circumstances 
that  call  for  its  use,  and  when  art  is  resorted  to,  its 
entire  abandonment  can  be  reasonably  defended  on  a 
d)iB  coni-ideration  of  known  consequences. 

f The  word  came  before  us  as  “ shade,”  but  we  do 
not  quite  understand  Mr.  Lf-ar  recommending  the  use 
of  a spade,  an  ” agricultural  implement  ” seldom  used 
ill  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in  Oeylon.  ItD.  T.  A. 

a ( lining  tliis  root  when  plants  arc  old,  such  as  make 
hluMiiiH,  iiMkcn  a weuml  that  HChlom  entirely  licals;  the 
Bi me  operation  performed  when  the  plant  is  youncf  Of  OYCT- 
rewu  and  tc&rccly  Icavet  a cicatrice. 


is  dispensed  with,  which  is  at  all  times  objectionable 
when  it  can  be  avoided;  thereis  no  occasion  for  bedding 
as  is  commonly  practised  in  this  work.  By  following 
the  preceding  remarks,  the  now  transplanted  seed- 
lings will  be  fine  plants  and  fit  for  final  removal  in 
four  months.  In  planting  an  estate,  various  plans  are 
chosen  and  adopted  by  different  individuals,  who  have 
perhaps  equal  pretentions  to  the  right  one,  each  fol- 
lowing that  which  long  custom  may  have  dictated, 
and  upon  which  they  are  capable  of  forming  correct 
calculations,  and  this  is  so  far  right,  but  it  shows  an 
evident  want  of  a general  system  founded  upon  en- 
quiry into  the  c' ear  truths  of  vegetable  Physiol  ogy 
where  it  may  be  learnt  that  whatever  course  is  found 
to  be  most  consistent  with  the  laws  of  nature  is  the 
most  preferable  one  to  pursue,  and  wise  experience 
in  Horticulture  has  most  fully  proved  the  fact. 
This  is  advanced  merely  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
that  unsparing  and  unjustifiable  mutilation  which 
cannot  be  avoided  in  preparing  and  planting  stumps. 
Seedlings  are  always  preferable,  and  it  is  well  to  ob- 
serve here  that  much  depends  upon  the  choice  of  seeds  ; 
they  should  be  gathered  when  perfectly  ripe,  and 
if  possible  from  young  and  vigorously  healthy  trees. 

In  planting,  it  is  advisable  to  have  holes  made,  and 
they  should  be  rather  wide  than  deep,  say  9 or  10 
by  16  inches. 

J.  G.  Leak 

Peradenia,  December  7th,  1840. 

Colombo,  December  18th,  1840. 

The  Rt.  Hon’ble  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  &c., 
&o.,  &o. 

Dear  Sir, — I beg  to  return  Your  Excellency  my  most 
sincere  thanks  for  the  flattering  testimonial  you 
have  been  pleased  to  furnish  me  with.  In  reference 
to  Your  Excellency’s  wish  for  my  further  ideas  on 
Coffee  planting,  I have  the  honor  to  annex  a memo- 
randum, and  which  I trust  will  be  found  useful.  With 
regard  to  the  vines  at  Queen’s  House,  I very  much 
fear  they  are  too  large  for  removal  to  such  a dis- 
tance as  Kurunagalle,  particularly  at  this  exceed- 
ingly dry  season,  and  as  cuttings  root  so  easily,  I 
should  unhesitatingly  advise  some  to  be  sent  in 
preference  to  the  old  vines,  the  result  I feel  confi- 
dent would  be  quite  as  satisfactory.  The  Mohandi- 
ram  is  also  very  unwell,  so  much  so,  that  he 
cannot  come  into  the  Fort  to  see  me,  which  circum- 
stance I am  most  sorry  to  say  forms  an  obstacle  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  work  Your  Excellency  was 
anxious  I should  attend  to.  I have  however  seen 
Mr.  Venom  with  wh  .m  I hope  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  will  favour  its  completion  under 
other  guidance;  Since  my  time  in  Colombo  is  now  so 
very  short,  cuttings  of  all  the  vines  I will  not  neglect. 

I have  to  offer  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  the  kind  enquiries  Your  Excellency  makes  for 
my  health,  and  am  rejoiced  to  say  the  change  to 
Colombo  had  greatly  benefitted  me,  I must  now 
conclude  by  requesting  that  Your  Excellency  will 
condescend  to  believe  my  prayers  will  be  constantly 
offered  for  uninterupted  health  and  happiness 
to  your  excellent  self  and  family.  With  most 
dutiful  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  be.  Dear  Sir, 
Your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  and  faithful 
Servant, 

J.  G.  Leak. 


Memorandum, 

Coffee  plants  9 or  10  months  old  are  preferable 
to  any  others  for  plantation ; they  will  be  then 
about  10  inches  or  1 foot  high ; it  is  not  material 
that  they  should  have  begun  to  branch  out,  if  the 
plants  are  stocky  and  healthy ; I should  neverthe- 
less rather  they  had  one  pair  of  lateral  branches. 
Distance  in  rows  ought  to  be  determined  with  a 
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due  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  locality.  On 
very  fine  soil,  and  in  sheltered  situations  distance 
in  rows  6 feet  apart  and  rows  from  each  other, 
7 feet  is  in  my  opinion  not  too  much— in  poor 
soils  and  exposed  situations  57*  square  is  about 
the  medium,  the  former  I would  top  at  6 feet 
high,  the  latter  at  4 ft.  6 in.  high ; when  this  oper- 
ation is  performed  it  should  not  be  when  the  top 
may  be  pinched  off  with  the  thumb  and  finger, 
but  when  it  has  grown  6 or  8 inches  higher 
than  the  height  intended,  thus  a plant  throws 
a little  of  its  luxuriance  in  a natural  way,  and 
in  the  other  system  a bundle  of  suckers  is  the 
inevitable  consequence.  J.  G.  Leae. 


EEPORT  ON  THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC 
GARDEN,  PERADENIYA,  NEAR  RANDY. 
{By  the  late  Dr.  W.  C.  Ondaatje,  Acting  Botanical 
Superintendent,  1st  June  1813.) 

Uses  of  Botanic  Gardens. — In  submitting  my  first 
Report  on  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  to  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,  I beg  very  respectfully  to 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  direct  public 
attention  to  the  great  importance  and  utility  of  such 
an  institution,  both  in  a scientific  as  well  as  in  a 
practical  point  of  view.  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  so  few  seem  to  be  alive  to  the  benefits 
which  may  be  derived  to  a country  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Botanic  Garden,  which,  while  it  assists 
men  of  talent  and  research  in  their  studies  of 
Natural  Science,  affords  at  the  same  time  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  the  richness  and  variety  of 
the  vegetable  productions,  with  which  an  all-boun- 
tiful Providence  has  adorned  each  land. 

The  excellent  and  learned  Doctor  William  Carey 
in  his  introduction  to  the  “ Hortus  Bengalensis” 
thus  forcibly  observes  on  the  uses  of  Botanic  Gardens  : 
“ By  the  formation  of  Botanic  Gardens  the  labors 
of  scientific  men  have  been  called  forth  and  greatly 
aided,  as  these  afford  facilities  for  the  improvement 
of  Botanical  Science,  which  might  have  been  sought 
for  in  vain  without  the  aid  of  such  institutions. 
But  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  other  noble  collections 
of  plants  in  Europe  could  never  have  been  brought 
to  the  perfection  in  which  they  now  appear,  had  not 
public  or  private  repositories  of  plants  been  formed  in 
the  different  settlements  in  Asia,  Africa  and  America;  ’ 
and  further  thatthe|reat  object  of  anin«titutionof  this 
kind  is,  “ the  propagating  of  useful  plants,  natives 
of  other  countries,  and  the  consequent  enriching  of 
the  country  into  which  they  are  introduced.” 

These  observations  of  Doctor  Carey,  a Botanist 
of  no  small  eminence,  and  who  was  himself  of  the 
Utilitarian  School  of  Philosophy,  appear  to  be  sound, 
rational  and  conclusive. 

But  if  such  be  the  advantages  of  cultivating 
Botanical  Science  in  a general  point  of  view,  of  what 
greater  importance  must  the  study  of  that  Science  be 
in  this  fine  country,  where  plants,  the  most  beautiful, 
singular  and  useful  are  found  spread  over  its  whole 
extent,  and  where  every  effort  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  economical  productions,  will  most  certainly 
be  attended  with  no  small  profit. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  the  various  points  which  I 
am  anxious  to  submit  to  His  Excellency’s  consider- 
ation, noticing  them  in  the  following  order  : — 

Subject  of  the  lieport.—  1.  The  condition  in  which 
I have  found  the  Garden. 

2.  A brief  notice  of  some  of  the  most  useful  plants 
at  present  growing  in  it. 

3.  Tlie  improvements  I have  been  effecting. 

4.  A few  aiggestions  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Garden. 

1.  Condition  of  the  Garden. — It  is  with  extreme 
reluctance  that  I enter  on  this  point  of  my  report 

* V 5’  7’’  square.— Ed.  A.  A. 


as  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  that  I take  occasion 
to  reflect  on  the  labors  of  my  predecessors.  I beg 
therefore  that  it  may  be  distinctly  understood  that 
I have  not  the  remotest  wish  of  detracting  aught 
from  the  merit  of  their  services;  but  a sense  of 
duty  to  the  Government  and  my  own  anxiety  for 
the  advancement  and  success  of  the  Garden,  render 
it  obligatory  on  me  briefly  to  advert  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  I have  found  it. 

When  I took  charge  of  the  Garden  which  was  in 
February  last,  nearly  a month  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Normansell,*  I feel  bound  to  state,  that  it  pre- 
sented to  me  no  very  encouraging  aspect ; nor  was 
it  by  any  means  in  the  condition  in  which  I expected 
to  find  it.  Little  attention  appeared  to  haye  been 
given  to  conduct  it  scientifically  and  with  a reference 
to  public  good  ; or  to  preserve  it  in  order  and  extend 
its  cultivation.  Several  portions  of  land,  surrounding 
the  small  extent  of  cultivated  ground,  are  covered 
with  thick  jungle,  and  such  even  a.i  were  in  a state 
of  cultivation,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the 
indefatigable  Moon  and  some  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, from  having  been  sadly  neglected,  are  now 
overgrown  with  weeds,  <fec. 

This  useless  exuberant  vegetation  occupies  various 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  Garden,  and  I need  hardly 
observe,  that  it  greatly  impedes  the  improvements 
which  I propose  effecting,  independently  of  its  being 
productive  of  no  small  injury  to  the  cultivated 
parts  themselves. 

On  examining  these  jungles,  I find  traces  of  exotic 
plants,  roads,  &c.  which  are  evident  indications  of 
their  having  been  at  one  time  properly  cultivated; 
Several  roads  and  walks  in  the  Garden  have  also 
been  totally  obliterated  from  various  causes. 

It  affords  me  however  much  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  notice,  that  Mr.  Normansell  made  a commence* 
ment  of  labelling  all  the  plants  he  cultivated  and 
began  setting  apart  portions  of  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  them  according  to  the  “ Natural 
Order,”  and  I cannot  also  in  justice  omit  to  remark 
that  the  Garden  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Lear  (one  of 
its  former  Superintendents)  for  many  of  the  beauti- 
ful arrangements  and  orderly  disposition  of  plants 
flower  beds,  &c.  now  found  in  it.  ’ 

2,  A brief  notice  of  a feiv  of  the  most  useful 
■plants  in  the  Botanic  Garden. — One  of  the  chief 
objects  of  a Botanical  Garden  being  the  introduction 
and  cultivation  of  rare  and  useful  plants,  it  may 
perhaps  be  desirable  that  I notice  a fewt  of  such  as 
are  at  present  growing  in  the  Garden, 

Sisso  Seedlings  sent  to  the  Garden,  by  the  Hon'ble 
P.  Anstruthcr,  Bsq. — I have  much  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  report  on  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  introduction  of  the  Sisso  (Dalbergia 
Sisso,  Roxb.)  The  seedlings  of  this  most  useful  tim- 
ber tree  were  chiefly  obtained  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Hon’ble  P.  Anstruther,  Esq.,  and 
it  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  that  gentleman 
to  know  the  fact,  as  he  has  always  felt  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  Botany  of  this  Island. 

From  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants  (of 
which  there  are  160  in  the  Garden)  it  may  be 
fairly  anticipated  that  much  benefit  will  be  derived 
of  the  Colony,  as  they  become  generally  iutroduoed  | 
(To  be  continued.) 


* To  whose  memory  we  believe  we  do  no  injustice  in 
saying  that  during  his  short  career  in  Ceylon  he  devo- 
ted much  more  attention  to  earning  money  by  report- 
ing on  coffee  land,  than  to  the  Botacical  Gardens 
—Ed.  L.  li. 

t For  more  plants,  vide  Appendix  A. 

( Teed.:  and  Mahogany  thrive  luxuriantly  in  the 

Garden,  Alesiia  ferra  (Iron  wood)  and  Dodonesa  viscosa 
(Switch  Sorrel)  yield  wood  which  is  dose  grained,  and 
I think  may  boused  for  woodcuts.  They  are  natives 
of  Caltura,  but  ate  also  fou-d  in  toe  Oeitral  Provmoo 


lo  the  tropical  agriculturist.  [July  i,  1890 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ALOE  FIBEE 
IN  MEXICO. 

At  the  end  of  an  article  on  Aloe  Fibre  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Bulletin  Du  Musee  Commercial  which 
gives  very  much  the  information  embodied  in  our 
pamphlet,  we  find  an  estimate  appended  of  which 
we  furnish  a translation.  We  have  adapted  the 
figures  as  nearly  as  possible  to  local  conditions  so 
as  to  inform  and  encourage  any  Ceylon  cultivators 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject : — 

Cost  fob  a Plantation  of  Aloes  of  10,000  Mecates 


EQUAL  to  about  120  ACUES. 

equal  to 

Piastres.*  R 


Value  of  10,000  suckers 

2,000 

4,400 

Enclosures  with  dry  stones  (fencing)  420 

924 

Clearing 

375 

825 

Planting 

250 

550 

During  the  4 years  of  upkeep 

1,250 

2,750 

Interest  on  the  money  engaged  during 

4 years 

1,461 

3,214 

Total 

5,756 

12,663 

Cost  of  working  during  6 years. 

Steam  engine,  3 horse-power 

1,090 

2,398 

Machines  for  scraping 

450 

990 

Shed  for  tlie  machine 

500 

1,100 

Cutting  and  transport  of  24  million 

leaves 

12,000 

26,400 

Salaries:  (1  machinist  at  1 piastre  per 

diem,  8 labourers  at  0'60  piastres) 

per  diem 

9,000 

19,800 

AVood,  oil,  repairs  of  machinery 

for 

o 

CO 

6 years 

2,400 

Diminished  value  of  machines  after 

6 years’  wear 

924 

2,033 

Interest  on  the  capital  engaged 

in 

manufacture 

1,468 

3,230 

Total 

27,832 

61,231 

Cost  of  planting 

5,756 

12,663 

Total 

33,588 

73,894 

Produce  : 

1,200,000  lb,  of  fibre  at  15  centavos  — 

per  lb.  (price  in  January  1889) 

180,000 

396,000 

Net  product 

146,412 

322,106 

* 1 piastre  equal  to  R2'20 

There  is  surely  enough  encouragement  here  for 
either  planters  or  merchants  to  make  an  attempt  at 
busiue.ss  with  Ceylon  Aloes. 


.»■  - 

TO  KILL  CROWS. 

TO  THE  EDITOK  OF  THE  “AUSTRALA.SIAN.” 

Sir, — I have  noticed  several  inquiries  for  methods 
for  killing  crows,  and  I find  the  following  very  effective. 
After  skinning  a carcass,  thoroughly  score  all  the 
fleshly  parts  (so  that  they  will  come  away  freely  in 
small  pieces),  and  well  rub  in  fine  strychnine  ; also 
poison  all  blood  that  is  lying  about,  or  if  there  is  no 
blood,  cut  up  the  liver  into  small  cubes  (small  enough 
for  a crow  to  swallow),  and  place  a little  poison  into 
the  centre  of  each  cube.  Where  there  are  no  carcasses 
to  be  poisoned  the  following  would  be  a good  way  ; 
collect  all  blood  when  killing  a sheep  or  bullock,  and 
mix  it  with  dissolved  strychnine  and  then  lay  it  down 
in  favourable  places ; crows  generally  fly  to  trees 
when  they  feel  the  effects  of  the  poison. — Yours,  &c. 

WILLIAM  J.  AUSTIN. 

Mount  Mercer,  April  17. 

— A v.Hlralasian. 

ITlicre  is  just  the  danger  that  domestic  animals 
or  children  might  be  poisoned.— Ed.  2'.  A.] 


PADDY  CULTIVATION. 

A Galle  oorrespondent  writes  : — “ We  are  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  William  Jansz’s  frequent  agitation  in 
the  matter  of  improved  paddy  cultivation  has  now 
been  without  its  beneficial  results,  if  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Select  Committee  are  to  be  carried 
out.  Mr.  Jansz’s  scheme  to  afiord  relief  to  the 
native  agriculturist  was  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment Agent,  Mr,  P.  A.  Templer  in  the  first  instance 
who  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  Govern- 
ment, The  Committee  in  recommending  that  seed 
paddy  be  advanced  more  systematically  and  on  a 
larger  scale  than  heretofore  to  cultivators  in  poor 
oireumstanoes  has  adopted  Mr.  Jansz’s  suggestion. 
The  importation  of  good  kinds  of  seed  is  another 
recommendation  which  was  practically  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Jansz  who  obtained  seed  paddy  from 
Batticaloa  for  cultivation  in  Galle.” 

«. 

REPORTS  OF  TEA  COMPANIES. 

By  last  mail  you  will  have  received  from  me 
the  report  of  the  Eastern  Produce  and  Estates 
Company  which  was  presented  to  the  shareholders 
at  the  General  Meeting  held  on  Thursday.  With 
this  is  forwarded  to  you  the  report  of  what  passed 
at  that  meeting  appearing  in  the  Money  Market 
Review.  There  is  not  much  in  this  report  to 
which  your  attention  may  specially  be  called, 
nor  need  anything  be  added  as  to  progress  made 
by  the  Company  to  the  remarks  with  reference  to 
it  given  in  my  letter  of  last  week.  The  Chairman’s 
reference  to  a possibly  bright  future  for  the  coSee 
remaining  in  Ceylon  had  unfortunately  to  be  quali- 
fied with  a very  important  and  significant  “if.” 
“If”  he  said,  “they  could  find  out  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  green  bug,  he  thought  they  would  all 
oonsider  that  there  was  a new  future  for  the  re- 
maining coffee  in  Ceylon.” 

A further  document  connected  with  Ceylon  Com- 
panies forwarded  to  you  with  this  is  the  Report 
of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Company.  It  had 
been  hoped  by  me  that  it  would  have  been  possi- 
ble for  me  to  have  sent  you  this  by  the  last  mail, 
but  it  did  not  reach  my  hands  till  after  that  had 
left.  It  was  presented  to  the  shareholders  at  the 
third  Annual  General  Meeting  last  Tuesday.  The 
Report  does  not  contain  much  in  addition  to  the 
items  of  it  commented  on  by  me  when  writing  by 
the  last  mail.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that 
the  average  price  realised  for  the  Company’s  tea 
had  been  lid  per  lb.  during  1889  as  compared  with 
lOJd  during  1888.  Evidently  the  Company  does  a 
large  business  beyond  dealing  with  the  produce  of 
its  own  estates.  These  yielded  only  937,407  lb., 
while  the  amount  cured  by  the  Company,  including 
its  own  produce,  purchased  tea,  and  for  other  pro- 
prietors, totalled  2,014,335  lb.  The  acreage  of  the 
properties  is  5,446  acres,  of  which  2,673  are  of 
tea  in  bearing  and  993  of  tea  not  yet  yielding 
leaf.  Very  recently  you  were  told  by  me  of 
the  intention  of  this  Company  to  purchase 
more  estates,  and  of  the  contemplated  increase 
of  the  capital  to  £300,000  to  effect  this.  From 
the  report  it  appears  that,  on  the  25th  of  March 
of  this  year,  there  were  added  to  the  properties 
owned  by  the  Association  the  following  estates : 
viz.,  East  Holyrood,  Waverley,  Tangakelly,  Cymru, 
Cameron’s  Land,  Loohiel  and  Rosita;  the  acreage 
of  these  amounting  to  2,314  acres.  It  is  stated 
that  Mr.  H.  K.  Rutherford,  the  late  manager  in 
Ceylon,  has  been  appointed  Managing  Director  in 
London,  and  that  Mr.  G.  A.  Talbot  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  him  in  Ceylon.  We  have  only 
seen  a brief  report  of  last  Tuesday’s  meeting,  but 
from  it  we  gather  that  the  proposals  of  the 
directors  received  unanimous  adoption, — London  Cor, 
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TEA  SALES  IN  COLOMBO  AND  LONDON. 

Surely  " One  Who  Wants  to  Buy  ” must  know  as 
well  as  you  and  I do  that  considerably  more  than  2d  is 
put  down  as  the  difference  between  London  value  and 
the  Colombo  equivalent.  If  he  does  not,  this  quotation 
from  a valuation  before  me  will  teach  him  : 

London  Colombo  equivalent  at  1/6 J exchange, 

Value  Freight  at  £2. 

1/1  72  cts. 

At  this  rate  of  exchange  5§cts.  to  the  penny  will 
not  be  very  tar  out,  and  this  means  a difference  of 
nearly  16  cts.,  which  allows  for  a tolerably  good  margin 
of  dratt  and  loss  in  weight  expenses  even  after  the  2d 
charge  has  been  taken  account  of.  Finally,  I did  not 
choose  an  account  sale  because  it  was  an  unusual  one. 
I quoted  from  it  in  the  first  instance  because  it  was  the 
last  one  to  hand,  and  when  my  statements  were 
challenged  I naturally  stuck  to  that  particular  account 
for  subsequent  corroboration.  I eliminated  draft  and 
loss  in  every  case  ; so,  as  I said  before,  it  was  as  fair 
for  one  as  for  another.  I allowed  for  no  drawing 
charges  because  I don’t  pay  them ; and,  if  I did,  as 
“ One  Who  Wants  to  Buy  ” suggests,  and  charged  for 
drawing  myself,  I should  deserve,  andprobably  obtain, 
the  “sack.”  Shipping  charges  are,  I repeat,  about 
balanced  by  brokerage  in  Colombo. — 0.  T.  G.  in  local 
‘ Times.” 


The  rise  in  the  value  of  silver  and  in  exchange 
is  not  pleasant  for  our  planters  who  are  all  the 
readier  to  see  their  teas  go  to  outside  countries. 
To  this  end  the  local  market,  since  our  ap- 
peal, is  being  better  supported,  the  offerings 
last  week  and  this  again  being  over  200,000  lb. 
The  discussion  continues  over  tea  prices  realized 
from  sales  locally  and  in  London.  Mr.  Gordon 
Frazer  writing  to  a contemporary  contributes  the 
following  : — 

C.  T.  G.  writes  that  he  does  not  consider  loss  in 
weight  and  draft,  either  in  bis  own  case  or  in  calcu- 
lating charges  on  Colombo  bought  teas.  In  this  be  is 
manifestly  wrong,  as  a buyer  must  take  it  into  con- 
sideration. For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  account 
sale  he  quotes  from,  had  this  tea  been  sold  in  Colombo 
the  buyer  would  have  had  to  pay  for  every  pound  in- 
voiced, even  including  the  samples  taken  out  of  the 
packages  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  tea  here;  yet, 
according  to  London  custom,  he  receives  payment  for 
1 lb.  less  than  the  actual  weight  in  each  package. 
The  draft  allowance  must  therefore  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  calculating  the  cost  of  laying  tea  down  in 
London.  * * * The  loss  of  1 lb.  per  package  from 
either  the  gross  being  ]ust  insufficient  to  turn  the  scale 
at  home,  or  the  tare  being  just  over  a certain  number 
of  pounds,  frequently  does  happen.  Taken  all  round, 
my  opinion  is  that  London  charges  on  a ten-penny  to  a 
shilling  tea  in  cheats  work  out  at  as  low  a calculation 
as  is  ever  safe  to  work  upon,  at  about  lid  per  lb.,  half 
chests  costing  rather  more ; and  this  may  be  taken  as 
about  a basis  from  which  to  work,  the  cost  of  laying 
down  in  London  rising  or  falling  as  the  value  of  the 
tea  is  higher  or  lower.  Of  course,  when  freights  are 
abnormally  high,  as  sometimes  happens  this  also  must 
be  allowed  for. 

“ One  who  wants  to  buy”  adds  : — 

It  will  bo  seen  that  “ C.  T.  G.”  admits, 
as  I surmized  was  the  case,  that  no  allowance 
had  been  made  by  him  for  draft  or  loss  in  weiglit. 
But  is  tliat  fair ! I therefore  really  cannot  see  why 
“0.  T.  G.”  should  object  to  the  amount  put  dowu  by 
buyers  here  as  the  cost  of  shipping  and  laying  down 
teas  in  Loudon.  By  eliminating  draft,  loss  in  weight, 
drawing  charges,  commission,  aud  shipping  charges,  he 
of  course  reduce.^  the  cost,  but  how  many  can  dispense 
with  these  charges  ! I know  lots  of  instances  where 
1 ct.  per  lb.  is  charged  for  shipping  and  in  estimat- 
ing 2d  I have  very  often  been  under  the  mark. 

Just  come  back  from  a mill  where  I have  turned 
out  and  weighed  4 chesls  purchased  at  last  public  sale, 
marked  75  lb.  nett.  Kesult=72  lb,,  73  lb.,  75.4  lb.. 


70.14  lb.,  total  loss  8.14,  equivalent  to  a loss  of  3 per  cent ! 
And  “ A Direct  Importer”  writes  : — 

“One  Who  AVanta  to  Buy”  in  his  statistics  of 
10th  May  seems  to  pay  higher  charges  than  is  neces- 
sary. My  loss  in  weight  and  draft  is  never  as  high 
as  3 per  cent,  aud  rarely  as  high  as  2 per  cent.  I 
do  not  pay  f cent  for  shipping  charges  aud  export 
duty,  neither  do  I pay  more  than  IJ  per  cent,  com- 
mission, nor  do  I pay  a commission  ferdrawing.  My 
total  shipping  and  London  charges  on  one  of  my  recent 
breaks  of  8670  lb.  allowing  60  cents  per  pound  for 
loss  in  weight,  and  draft  122  lb.  camo  to  just  IJd.  I take 
it  that  if  the  ordinary  common  or  garden  planter  can 
place  his  teas  in  Loudon,  for  that  sum,  “ One  Who 
Wants  to  Buy  ” should  be  able  to  do  it  for  less.  Has 
he  ever  heard  of  such  things  as  “ return  commis- 
sions'” 

❖ 

FEAEL  AND  CIIANK  FISHERIES. 

The  energetic  Superintendent  of  the  Madras  Museum 
has  issued  a brochure  of  varied  contents,  combining  a 
brightly  written  account  of  his  recent  visits  to  the  pearl 
fisheries  of  Tuticorin  and  Oey'on  with  a more  strictly 
scientific  description  of  the  marine  fauna  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mauaar.  To  these  subjects  he  has  added  a genei'al 
survey  of  Bamesvaram  Island,  its  fauna,  flora  and  geo- 
logy. a brief  note  on  the  two  pearl-producing  mollusca 
of  the  Presidency  other  than  the  pearl  oyster,  and  an 
account  of  the  chank-flshery  at  Tuticorin.  It  may 
perhaps  be  suggested  that  the  effect  of  these  pieces  is 
somewhat  marred  by  their  publication  together  and  by 
the  arrangement  adopted.  The  reader’s  attention  and 
interest  is  distracted  by  the  transition  from  the  Madras 
pearl  fishery  to  the  history  of  the  chauk  industry  and 
from  that  back  again  to  the  pearl  enterprise  ofOeylon. 
The  pamphlet,  as  a whole,  seems  to  lack  a sufficient 
raison  d’etre,  though  the  articles,  considered  separately, 
fully  justify  their  existence.  This,  however,  is  a result 
attributable  mainly  to  the  absence,  in  Madras,  of  any 
Society  devoted  to  Natural  History  whose  Journal 
would  have  supplied  a more  appropriate  medium  of 
publication.  Failing  this  vehicle,  Mr.  Thurston  had 
been  obliged  to  send  forth  his  notes  in  their  present 
form,  and  all  who  have  read  his  previous  writings  will 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  result  is  an  admixture 
of  very  readable  narrative  with  valuable  scientific  re- 
cord. The  work  is  illustrated  by  several  photographs, 
plans  and  woodcuts,  and  the  printing  of  the  numerous 
scientific  names  seems  to  be  creditably  free  from  inac- 
curacies. The  Tuticorin  pearl-fishery,  to  an  account  of 
which  the  first  paper  is  devoted,  commenced  on  the 
25th  February  1889  and,  as  is  well-known,  proved  a 
comparative  failure.  Want  of  boats  and  divers  and 
the  existence  of  the  oysters  in  deep  waver  and  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  shore  were  the  chief  causes  of 
this  result,  the  men  naturally  preferring  to  take  their 
labour  to  the  rival  Ceylon  fishery,  where  the  oyster 
bank  was  in  only  half  the  depth  of  water  and  was 
situated  five  miles  from  shore  instead  of  ten.  On  leav- 
ing Tuticorin  Mr.  Thurston  proceeded  to  visit  this 
Oeylon  fishery,  which  was  carried  on  at  a locality  known 
as  Dutch  Bay,  but  the  aay  after  he  arrived  the  camp 
was  broken  up,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera.  Later 
in  the  year  1889  he  accompanied  Captain  Donnan,  the 
Inspector  of  Ceylon  Pearl  Banks,  on  his  annual  cruise 
of  inspection,  aud  gives  an  interestiug  account  of 
his  experiences.  The  condition  of  the  banks  is  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  divers,  and  in  order  to  ensure 
a thorough  examination  the  same  plan  is  adopted  as  is 
followed  by  searchers  for  lapswings’  eggs  in  England, 
viz.,  the  divers  work  in  a circle  from  a fixed  centre, 
the  distances  being  marked  out  by  buoys.  The  oysters 
brought  up  are  washed  and  valued  by  experts.  After 
the  inspection  of  the  Muttuwarlu  bank  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  30  million  oysters,  worth  five  lakhs 
of  rupees  in  revenue  within  an  area  of  about  31  square 
miles.  These  oysters  were  of  not  less  than  five  years 
growth,  which  was  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which 
they  came  away  from  the  rock  and  were,  therefore, 
ready  to  be  fished ; indeed,  it  would  be  little  use 
valuing  younger  oysters,  for  so  many  are  the  foes  to 
which  they  are  exposed  that  the  most  promising  banks 
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often  completely  disappear.  On  the  various  moot  points 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  pearl  oyster  Mr. 
Thurston  is  able  to  give  some  valuable  information. 
Referring  to  the  theory  which  attributes  the  occurrence 
of  pearls  to  the  presence  of  parasitic  worms  in  the  oyster, 
he  states  that  out  of  many  hundred  oysters  which  he  ex- 
amined in  a few  only  were  these  worms  present.  He 
mentions  that  the  attempts  made  in  Ceylon  to  artificially 
cultivate  the  pearl-oyster  have  failed,  but  as  to  the  causes 
which  produced  this  result  or  which  so  frequently  pre- 
vent the  young  oyster  from  attaining  maturity,  he  has 
no  certain  conotusion  to  offer.  “ The  life  of  the  pearl- 
oyster,”  he  observes,  “ must  be  a struggle  not  only 
during  the  time  at  which  it  leads  a wandering  exist- 
ence on  the  surface  and  is  at  the  mercy  of  pelagic 
organisms,  but  even  after  it  has  settled  down  on  the 
bottom,  where  it  is  liable  to  be  eaten  up  by  fishes, 
holotburians,  molluscs  etc.,  or  washed  away  from  its 
moorings  by  currents ; and  comparatively  few  out  of  a 
large  tall  of  ‘ spat  ’ on  a bank  can  reach  maturity  even 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Not,  in  fact, 
till  a bank  is  thickly  covered  with  oysters  two  years’ 
old  can  any  hope  be  held  out  that  it  will  eventually 
yield  a fishery.” 

The  paper  of  most  scientific  importance  included  in 
Mr.  Thurston’s  brochure  is  undoubtedly  that  entitled 
“ Fauna  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.”  The  region  thus 
designated  is  the  gulf,  or  bay  dividing  the  extreme 
south  of  the  Indian  Peninsular  from  Ceylon  and  con- 
tinued eastward,  after  passing  Adam’s  Bridge,  by  Palk 
Strait.  Lists  are  given  of  the  sponges,  corals,  echinor 
derms,  Crustacea,  molluscs,  etc.,  collected  by  Mr. 
Thurston,  and  among  them  is  enumerated  a consider- 
able number  hitherto  unknown  to  science.  As  might 
be  expected  the  fauna  greatly  resembles  that  of  the 
neighbouring  island  ol  Ceylon,  but  in  a large  number  of 
cases  species  which  had  previously  bean  recorded  from 
widely  different  regions  were  discovered,  and  their 
geographiciT  range  thus  greatly  extended.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Thurston  has  been  lucky  enough  to 
make  any  “find”  of  economic  interest.  None,  he 
says,  of  the  31  sponges  collected  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar 
are  of  any  commercial  value,  and  though  he  picked 
up  several  fragments  of  the  red  coral  of  commerce  on 
the  Pamban  beach  he  seems  to  doubt  whether  they 
were  not  accidental  occurrences.  Among  the  stony 
corals  collected  he  mentions  one  (Heteropsammia 
coohlea)  in  which  a certain  worm  is  always  found  living; 
the  advantage  which  either  animal  derives  from  this 
association  is  unknown,  but,  as  Mr.  Thurston  observes, 
some  must  exist,  fcr  a coral  is  never  found  without  a 
goorm.  A similar  parasite  occurred  in  cue  of  the  Gor- 
winae,  the  stems  of  which  were  marked  by  diseased 
excrescences,  or  galls, inhabited  by  a Cirrhiped  crust- 
acean. Ihese  excrescences  were  perforated  by  an 
orifice,  through  which  currents  of  water  necessary  for 
the  respiration  of  the  crustacean  were  admitted,  the 
stream  passing  constantly  in  the  same  direction.  Among 
the  fishes  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  fauna 
was  the  prevalence  of  the  so-called  coral  fishes,  being 
for  the  most  part  brightly  coloured  species  which  live 
over  the  coral  reefs  and  feed  either  on  the  small  delicate 
marine  invertebrates  which  swarm  on  the  living  corals, 
or,  if  their  teeth  are  adapted  for  the  purpose,  on  the 
soft  parts  of  molluscs,  which  they  extract  by  gnawing 
or  boring  holes  in  the  shell. 

■\Ve  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Thurston’s 
interesting  description  of  the  wealth  of  animal 
life  to  be  found  in  the  waves  of  these  tropical 
waters,  the  Medusae  sometimes  present  in  such 
numbers  that  the  net  became  instantly  filled 
with  a thick  jelly,  the  crustaceans  rendering  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  milky,  the  extensive  banks  of 
Alcyonian.s  “ of  the  luxuriant  growth  and  size  of 
which  only  a very  feeble  idea  is  obtained  from  speci- 
mens in  Mu.seums.”  Nor  can  we  refer  in  detail  to  the 
very  full  account  of  Eamesvaram  Island  which  is 
ooulaiucd  in  another  article.  The  paper  on  the  chank 
fishery  of  Tuticorin  tells  m that  about  200,000  of 
these  shells,  realising  some  K10,000  are  unusually 
fished  near  the  port  of  Tiilicoriii.  The  shells  are 
sold  by  auctions  and  arc  used  for  various  purposes, 
such  as  olfering  libations  and  as  musical  instrumonts 


in  temples,  as  armlets,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments. 
A right-handed  chank,  i.e,  one  which  has  its  spiral 
opening  to  the  right,  is  much  prized.  Such  a shell 
is  said  to  have  sometimes  fetched  a lakh  of  rupees, 
and  in  sober  fact  one  is  stated  to  have  been  sold  in 
1887  for  B700.  Dr.  Thurston’s  note  on  the  pearls 
derived  from  the  Mytilus  and  Plaouna  does  not  suggest 
the  probability  of  the  trade  in  these  mollcsos  ever  rivall- 
ing the  fisheries  of  the  Indian  pearl  oyster — (Avioula 
fucata,)  but  it  gives  some  curious  information  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  industry.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  pamphlet  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  and 
it  can  be  recommended  to  all  who  want  to  know 
something  of  South  Indian  pearlfishing,  or  of  the 
marine  fauna  of  the  Presidency. — JII.  Mail,  May  2nd. 

^ 

THE  CINNAMON  INDUSTRY. 

Kadirana,  May  21st. 

The  rise  in  the  price  in  the  cinnamon  at  the 
London  sales  of  the  19th  instant,  as  telegraphed 
by  Reuter,  though  only  ^d  to  Id  per  lb  and  that 
on  the  lower  sorts,  is  so  far  good  news,  and  points 
I hope  to  a further  rise  at  the  August  sales  ; for 
by  then  the  [effects  of  the  partial  stoppage  of  the 
exportation  of  chips  should  begin  to  bo  fell.  Cut- 
ting for  the  new  season  has  commenced  on  most 
estates  ; and  now  perhaps  will  arise  the  temptation  to 
some — I hope  there  are  none,  who  consented  not  to 
scrape  chips, — to  try  and  evade  the  agreement.  Asa 
rule  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  crop  for  the  year 
is  secured  during  the  Maha  Mosama,  that  is  between 
May  and  November,  and  the  pruning  and  preparation 
of  chips  finished  by  the  end  of  December.  Very 
little  pruning  is  done  before  August,  so  that  but 
a small  quantity  of  chips  of  the  new  season  will 
be  exported  before  then.  If  therefore  between 
August  and  next  February  there  is  a marked 
diminution  in  the  quantity  exported,  as  compared 
with  the  same  months  last  year,  it  will  be  a proof 
that  the  agreement  is  being  honourably  carried  out; 
if  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  very  sensible 
difference  it  will  be  as  strong  a proof  the  other  way. 
I still  believe  that  with  very  few  exceptions  those 
who  signed  the  agreement  intend  faithfully  to 
abide  by  it. 

The  rainfall  in  this  district  up  to  this  morning 
is  only  1-42  on  seven  days.  All  this  has  been 
from  the  north  east,  but  this  evening  a heavy 
squall  came  from  the  south  ; and  for  the  first 
time  this  year  I notioe  the  clouds  scudding  from 
the  west.  There  are  ominous  multerings  and  grow- 
lings  in  the  direction  of  the  hills,  so  I suppose 
there  will  be  a battle  soon  and  the  south-west 
enter  on  possession  for  six  months.  It  seems  a 
strange  time  for  trees  to  blossoms,  but  I notice 
many  forest  trees  in  bloom,  and  some  in  young 
foliage  ; conspicuous  amongst  those  in  bloom  is  the 
“ milla”  which  is  quite  a pretty  sight.  The 
cinnamon  bushes  are  out  in  “ bud  ” which 
may  interfere  with  peeling  a little  later  on.  2Iad 
0'58  of  rain  last  evening. 

^ 

PAPER-LINING  FOR  TEA-BOXES. 

Some  time  ago  we  gave  a good  deal  of  inform- 
ation about  a specially  prepared  paper  to  supersede 
tea-lead  for  chests — being  of  course  much  lighter 
and  cheaper.  This  was  brought  under  our  notice 
by  Mr.  Maitland-Kirwan  who  in  fact,  first  intro- 
duced the  paper  into  the  East.  Before  be  left 
this  gentleman  sent  us  a full  chest  of  tea  packed 
in  his  paper  to  send  home  to  our  agents,  in  order 
to  teat  the  suitableness  of  the  new  packing.  This 
mail  brings  ua  the  London  report  on  the  same. 
Mr,  John  Haddon  who,  of  course,  knows  nothing 
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of  Mr.  Maitland -Kirwan  or  the  object  he  has  in 
view,  writes  ; — 

“ The  tea  appeared  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition. 
I have  put  up  the  oiled  paper  in  a parcel  to  be 
returned  to  you  that  you  may  see  how  little  dis- 
coloured it  is.  We  could  not  guarantee  any  information 
on  the  condition  of  the  tea  in  any  corner  or  side 
of  the  case,  as  it  was  probably  turned  out  at  the 
Customs  to  get  the  tare.  Anyhow  the  tea  was  per- 
fectly dry  and  seemed  uniformly  in  good  condition.” 

This  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired  : the 
tea  was  a pekoe-souchong  from  Elkaduwa.  Mr. 
Maitland-Kirwan  should  now  make  known  the 
prices,  &o. 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 

(Taken from  “Chambers’s  Journal,”  March  1st,  1887.) 

20  lb  common  salt,  10  lb.  crude  salamoniac  ; mix  in  7 
gallons  water;  fill  into  bottles  and  cork  and  hang  up  in  a 
convenient  place.  In  case  of  a fire  smash  the  bottles  over 
the  fire  when  it  will  put  it  out  at  once.  Strong  salt  and 
water  will  answer  if  salamoniac  cannot  be  got. — Please 
put  this  in  for  the  information  of  others. — Cor, 
♦ 

THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  PEPPER. 

It  is  an  unmistakable  fact  that  the  demand  for 
White  Pepper,  more  particularly  when  ground,  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  this  conntry,  for  the  Ground 
Black  Pepper  caster  is,  unfortunately,  now  rarely  or 
ever  to  be  seen  on  the  table  in  private  households, 
hotels,  or  restaurants.  Indeed,  Ground  Black  Pepper 
is  little  used — otherwise  than  occasionally  in  cooking, 
and  the  chief  demand  for  it  is  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Possibly  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  Ground 
Black  Pepper  may,  to  some  extent,  be  due  to  the 
better  colour  and  appearance  of  White.  But  to  a 
large  degree,  the  falliog-off  in  the  demand  for  Black 
Pepper  nas  undoubtedly  been  caused  by  the  miser- 
ably common,  husky,  and  inferior  qualities  of  it 
oflered  to  the  public.  These  inferior  sorts  are  sold 
wholesale  at  extremely  low  prices,  frequently  even  at 
much  less  than  whole  Black  Pepper  can  be  bought 
at  in  the  open  market.  The  poor  quality  and  wretched 
appearance  of  such  parcels  have,  no  doubt,  caused 
the  consumer  to  almost  discontinue  the  use  of  Black 
Pepper  as  a condiment.  That  this  should  be  the 
case  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  pungency 
and  flavour  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  entire,  or 
Black,  Pepper  Corn,  when  ground,  are  much  prefer- 
able to  the  lower  qualities  of  White  Pepper,  with 
which  the  better  qualities  of  Black  would  have  to 
compete,  owing  to  the  present  small  marginal  difference 
in  price.  In  fact,  good  Black  Pepper  is  not  only 
lower  in  price  than  White,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
better  commodity  as  a Spice.— Produce  Markets  Eevieiu. 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  AMERICA. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  in- 
formation respecting  the  progress  of  the  business 
of  the  Ceylon  American  Tea  Company,  Limited, 
by  the  local  agents  of  the  Company  : — 

(Extracts  from  letters  from  Mr.  B,  E.  Fineo,  Neio  York.) 

March  1st,  1890. 

Onr  store  was  opened  for  business  on  the  11th  ultimo, 
but  our  advtrtisii  g matter  was  not  ready  until  the 
15th,  when  a portion  of  it  was  mailed  to  residents  of 
this  city.  The  fittings  of  the  store  and  the  two  natives 
attract  considerable  attention,  and  many  ladies  come 
in  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  who  before  their  departure, 
generally  buy  some  tea.  We  have  arrangements  per- 
fected tor  giving  all  a cup  of  tea,  and  ladies  can  sit 
down  and  drink  it  and  haven  chat  iwith  us  at  their 
ease.  The  thairs  and  tables  are  made  of  natural 
bamboo,  the  walls  are  covered  with  draperies  and 
photogiaphs,  while  on  the  floor  there  are  skins,  rugs 
etc.,  with  arcca  aud  other  palms  and  ferns  placed 
about.  The  partition  in  the  rear,  dividing  the  room 


represents  the  front  of  a Bungalow  in  front  of  which 
are  four  Electric  Lights  of  sixteen  candle  power  each. 
The  fitting  up  is  unique  and  original  and  the  general 
finish  is  much  admired.  The  store  when  lighted  pre- 
sents a pretty  picture.  Ladies  invaraiably  ask  for  our 
beat  tea  aud  many  will  take  no  other.  'J'he  question 
a.s  to  price  does  not  appear  uppermost  in  their  minds 
and  two  dollars  would  be  as  readily  given  as  a dollar 
end  a quarter.  The  first  week’s  sales  were  in  pro- 
portion, as  follows  : — 

per  cent. 

Orange  Pekoe  at  $ P25  “ Bud  ” C6  2-3rd  ) 

Pekoe  at  § ‘90  ” Tiffin”  20  5-6th  >=1C0 

Pekoe  Sou.  at  $ '63  “ Bungalow”  12J  J 
‘‘  The  Indian  Association  of  London  is  opening  a 
store  on  23rd  Street  and  its  price  for  Orange  Pekoe 
is  $1'25  per  lb.  Mr.  Davidson  sells  his  ‘ Sirocco  ’ tea 
up  to  a dollar  a pound.  1 am  of  opinion  that  the 
ladies  in  the  city  will  use  our  best  tea  and  that  onr 
other  grades  will  be  sought  for  by  people  in  the  coun- 
try. At  this  early  stage  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  what 
meed  of  success  awaits  our  efforts,  but  it  is  generally 
acknowledgod  that  we  are  moving  in  a directiou  that 
ought  to  give  the  best  results.” 

” It  is  unfortunate  that  wo  do  not,  in  view  of  your 
limited  capital,  see  clearly  how  my  visit  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  can,  as  it  ought  to  be,  be  followed 
by  action  on  the  part  of  the  Company.  Several 
firms  and  individuals  at  different  points,  desire 
to  become  tbe  Company’s  Agents,  but  they  all 
want  certain  guarantees,  consignements  etc,  or  dem- 
and salaries.  We  think  you  may  cease  for  a time 
sending  pekoe  souchongs,  when  more  is  needed  a cable- 
gram can  be  despatched  to  that  effect.  So  far  we 
have  felt  it  advisable  to  postpone  entering  into  con- 
tract for  advertising  and  beyond  our  sending  out 
‘personal’  ‘tea  secrets’  and  ‘you  may  as  well  begin 
right’,  our  only  contract  is  with  the  Century  a copy 
of  which  paper  goes  forward  to  you  by  this  mail.  This 
notice  appearing  in  the  Century  would  usually  cost 
S250  but  our  rats  is  S187.50  per  month  and  we  go  in 
tor  two  months  certain,  If  we  find  it  pay  we  may 
continue  to  advertise  in  the  Century  not  otherwise.” 


(Extract  from  New  York  letter  dated  April  4th.) 

Samples. — About  100  lb.  of  pekoe  tea  has  been  sent 
out  in  response  to  nearly  one  thousand  applications. 
In  addition  to  cost  of  tea  two  cents  postage  on  each 
packet  was  paid. 

Tea  Secrets. — The  number  of  these  little  booklets 
sent  out  up  to  the  present  is  about  6,000. 

Sales. — Up  to  1st  instant  we  sold,  to  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  people,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
three  packages  of  tea,  and  we  believe  nearly  all  liked 
it  and  we  hope  that  all  will  prove  steady  customers. 
W e have  also  made  sales  in  original  packages  and 
we  are  striving  to  attract  the  trade  to  our  goods, 
hut,  for  some  time  to  come,  or  until  the  consumer 
demands  it  of  his  grocers,  we  cannot  look  for  much 
support  from  the  trade. 

Druggist  Houses.— One  of  the  largest  wholesale 
Druggist  Houses  in  this  country  is  considering  whe- 
ther or  no  t it  will  handle,  on  a scale  commensurate 
with  tbe  magnitude  of  its  business,  our  packet  teas, 
but  a decision  is  not  likely  to  be  reached  for  some 
weeks  to  come. 

Mr.  Stanton  of  the  Firm  of— Messrs.  Gow,  Wil- 
son & Stanton.  This  gentleman  paid  our  place  of 
business  two  visits,  tasted  our  teas,  and  manifested 
considerable  interst  in  the  undertaking.  He  ap- 
peared pleased  with  the  general  arrangement  of  our 
store,  and  believes  we  were  directing  our  effort  rightly. 
He  also  saw  Mr.  Farr. 


(Extracts  from  letters  ^-c.  from  Messrs.  Wattson  ef 
E’arr,  New  York.) 

April  11th,  1890. 

We  have  not  yet  made  any  effort  to  place  shares 
as  we  have  been  waiting  for  the  prospectuses  aud 
ai tides  of  association,  copies  of  which  have  been 
received  this  morning,  we  also  thought  it  best  to 
get  the  shop  well  under  way  before  doing  anything 
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Mr.  Pineo  keeps  a separate  accouct  of  all  oasli 
receipts,  and  sends  us  weekly  statement.  The  books 
of  the  company  are  written  up  daily  and  are  well  kept 
by  him.  The  demand  for  the  tea  is  showing  decided 
signs  of  increase,  and  wo  hope  before  the  year  is 
out,  to  have  a good  paying  trade  established  in  the 
shop.  While  the  sales  are  still  comparatively  small 
there  is  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  by  the  in- 
creasing interest  which  is  being  taken.  All  shipments 
of  tea  up  to  that  per  “ GHenorchy  ” have  been  received 
in  good  order,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Pineo. 

Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  telegraphed  on  May  Gth 
that  there  is  a fair  chance  of  selling  a large  block 
of  shares,  and  they  asked  for  the  firm  offer  of  3,500 
till  the  end  of  the  year.  To  this  an  answer  was 
sent  in  the  afiirmative,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
result  in  a largo  accession  of  shareholders  and  capital. 

The  Company’s  pretty  “ booklets  for  the  American 
people  ” to  which  we  referred  the  other  ,day  are 
most  daintily  got  up  : here  are  the  contents  of 
one  of  them : — 

“TEA  SECRETS.” 

American  coffee  is  probably  better  than  coffee  any- 
where  else  in  the  world  on  the  average. 

Tea  is  worse,  for  two  reasons:  first,  your  tea  is  not 
tea;  and,  second,  you  make  it  wrong. 

The  two  secrets  are : the  tea  itself,  iud  how  to 
steep  it. 

There  is  a third  : good  tea  is  in  no  way  difficult  in 
the  brewing  or  uncertain  in  the  result — you  can  always 
be  sure  of  it — nor  extravagant. 

It  is  also  easy — you  can  depend  on  it.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  get  the  right  tea  and  make  it  rig  ht  and 
here  is  all  the  information  you  need  for  both. 

Your  money  can  go  as  far  in  $1-25  tea  as  in  50-cent 
tea  ; that  is,  good  tea  can  be  cheap. 

The  Tea. 

Good  Tea  does  not  come  from  China  or  Japan  ; the 
good  teas  of  those  countries  do  not  come  here. 

Good  tea  is  grown  in  Oeylon  by  British  planters.  The 
strongest  comes  from  India.  India  mixed  with  Oeylon 
is  finer  than  India.  Ceylon  alcne  has  the  finest 
flavor. 

India  and  Oeylon  excel  China  and  Japan  so  much 
that  they  have  driven  half  those  teas  from  the  English 
market. 

One  pound  of  Ceylon  or  India  goes  as  far  as  two 
or  three  of  Japan  or  China  ; and  every  pound  of 
British  tea  displaces  two  or  three  of  the  native 
products. 

The  American  tea-trade  favors  Japan  and  China  be- 
cause its  connections  are  there. 

The  tea  industry  in  India  is  modern  ; in  Ceylon  it 
is  new.  But  the  adaptation  of  soil  and  climate  to 
tea  is  S3  good  in  Oeylon  that  that  island,  half  as  large 
as  the  State  of  New  York,  already  grows  nearly  hair 
enough  to  supply  the  United  States. 

But,  so  long  as  the  American  people  will  drink  Japan 
and  China  teas,  so  long  will  those  teas  come  ; for  the 
trade  is  profitable. 

Oeylon  is  the  tea  then. 

The  Making. 

Make  it  at  table.  (The  American  notion  is  that 
making  tea  at  table  is  an  English  notion.  It  isn’t  a 
notion  ; but  that  is  another  subject.) 

Heat  the  pot. 

Pour  boiling  water  into  the  pot  already  hot : fresh 
boiling  water,  water  that  has  just  come  to  the  boiling 
point  and  has  not  been  boiling  so  long  as  a minute; 
pour  in  as  much  as  you  want. 

Immediately  put  the  tea  iu  on  top  of  the  water 
and,  iu  from  two  to  seven  minutes,  pour  iuto  the  cups 
or  into  another  pot.  Don’t  let  it  stand  on  the  leaves 
much  longer  than  seven  minutes. 

Use  halt  or  a third  as  much  tea  as  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  using  of  China  or  Japan  toa. 

Now  that  is  exactly  right.  If  it  is  worth  you  while 
to  have  perfect  toa,  that  is  the  way  to  make  it.  There 
is  no  other. 

If  you  are  satisfied  with  toa  a little  short  of  per- 
fection, steep  it  as  usual. 


We  are  introducing  the  perfect  tea  of  Ceylon. 

We  are  the  tea-planters  themselves.  We  are  inter- 
ested iu  your  knowing  how  to  infuse  our  tea  to  get 
the  perfect  result. 

The  tea-planters  of  Ceylon  are  about  four-thousand. 
Every  one  of  them  belongs  to  a local  Association 
affiliated  with  a central  Association.  They  have  formed 
this  Company  (undersigned)  to  trade  with  the  Ame- 
rican people. 

We  have  the  duty  of  getting  your  taste  upon  our 
tea.  The  way  to  do  it  is  to  tell  you  how  to  prepare 
it  for  the  table. 

The  Ceylon  Planteiis’  American 
Tea  Company,  Limited. 

No.  4 East  22nd  Street,  next  Broadway. 

Finally,  the  following  is  an  extract  from  the  adver- 
tisement in  The  Century  and  a form  of  order 
adopted  : — 

{Extracts  from  Advertisements  and  Circular.) 

Our  tea  will  be  a revelatiea  to  you.  You  will  say  you 
never  tasted  tea  before.  It  costs  65  and  90  cents  and 
Sl'25  a pound  ; but,  you  use  so  little  of  it,  you  save  a 
good  share  of  your  tea-money — in  many  a family  all  the 
coffee-money. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Americans  drink  so  much 
coffee  is  that  your  tea  is  abominable.  You  get  China 
and  Japan  teas  and  steep  them  to  death.  Your  teas 
are  not  good  ; they  are  not  so  bad  as  they  seem  ; you 
spoil  them  with  steeping. 

We  bring  jou  batter  tea  and  tell  you  how  to  steep  it 
— a primer  full  of  tea-knowledge. 

Please  send  to  Mrs. 

No. 

lb;  Bud  Brand  Tea  at  $1-25 
lb.  Tiffin  “ “ <90 

lb.  Buugaloe  “ “ ‘65 

Sample,  “ 

lb.  Ceylon  Coffee  “ '50 

♦ 

HORSE-POWER. 

With  the  universal  use  of  the  steam  engine  the 
term  horse-power  has  come  to  be  very  largely  used, 
but,  although  its  employment  is  so  frequent  and 
general,  very  many  people  are  in  doubt  or  ignorance 
of  what  the  expression  really  means.  Everyone 
knows  that  an  engine  requires  a certain  power  or 
force  to  work  it,  differing,  however,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  engine.  In  order  to  measure  this  power 
it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a certain  standard.  This 
standard  goes  by  the  name  of  horse-power.  One 
horse-power  is  equal  to  75  seconds  killogramme- 
metre,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  75  seconds  a weight  of 
I kilo,  can  be  lifted  1 metre  high,  or  inversely,  in 
1 second  1 kilo,  can  be  lifted  75  metres  high.  Take, 
for  example,  an  engine,  whether  impelled  by  steam, 
gas,  or  compressed  air,  of  6 h.-p.,  according  to  the 
above  rule  such  an  engine  must  possess  a power  to 
raise  in  1 second  6 X 75  kilos.=450  kilos,  exactly  1 
metre  high,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  a working 
machine  which  requires  6 h.-p.  to  keep  it  running 
must  be  worked  by  a falling  weight  of  6 x 75  kilos.= 
450  kilos.,  which  in  ] second  will  have  fallen  exactly 
1 metre.  If  the  falling  distance  per  second  be 
greater  than  1 metre  the  weight  must  be  smaller  ; 
the  motor  raises  in  1 second  75  kilos.  6 metres  high, 
or  6 kilos.  75  metres  or  25  kilos.  18  metros  high,  or, 
putting  it  in  the  other  form,  the  working  machine  is 
driven  by  a falling  weight  which  in  1 second  falls  6 
metres  and  weighs  75  kilos.,  or  falls  18  metres  with 
a weight  of  1 kilo.  The  whole  of  these  performances 
would  represent  6 horse-power.  The  power  of  a man 
is  reckoned  at  13-18  kilogramme  metre,  according 
to  the  work  required.  In  turning  a wheel  round  six 
men  are  considered  as  equalling  1 h.-p.  From  this 
it  will  be  perceived  how  advantageous  is  the  employ- 
ment of  mechanical  power,  even  when  but  a moder. 
ale  force  is  required. — Indiamhher  and  Electrical 
Tradts  Journal, 
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COFFEE  PEOSPECTS. 

■ Mr.  Anton  Hvistendahl  in  his  review  dated  on 
February  19th  thus  summarizes  the  position  of 
coffee : “ Although  I have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  my  estimate  of  the  Brazil  crop,  1889-90,  will 
not  be  realized,  I do  not  see  that  any  good  pur- 
pose will  be  served  by  reducing  it.  Assuming  that 
4,600,000  bags  be  marketed  from  Brazil  during  the 
present  season,  we  have  to  face,  for  the  year  1890, 
a minimum  deficiency  of  1,000,000  bags  from  Brazil, 
and  250,000  bags  from  other  countries  as  compared 
with  1889.  When  the  prospects  of  the  next  Java 
crop,  which  is  reported  to  yield  only  one-third  of 
the  quantity  harvested  last  year,  or,  say  a deficiency 
of  fully  600,000  bags  are  taken  into  consideration, 
the  outlook  as  regards  supply  is  gloomy  indeed... 
After  a very  careful  examination  of  all  the  circum- 
stances bearing  on  the  case,  I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  an  advance  of  at  least  10  per  cent  in 
coffee  is  not  only  necessary  but  imminent,  and  that 
such  advance  only  will  be  maintained,  but  carried 
further,  provided  there  hereafter  should  be  good 
reason  to  assume  that  the  present  Brazil  crop  will 
not  exceed  4,000,000  to  4,250,000  bags. — llio  News, 

EASTERN  PRODUCE  AND  ESTATES 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Coffee — Cacao-  -Tea. 

(From  the  Money  Market  llevieio,  May  3rd.) 

The  third  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  company 
was  held  at  the  ofBces;  27,  Clement’s  Lane,  on  Thurs- 
day ; Mr.  O.  J.  Lindsay  Nicholson  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Douglas  K.  Smith)  read  the 
notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  was  taken 
as  read. 

The  Chairman  said : Gentlemen,  in  rising  to  pro- 
pose the  confirmation  of  the  report  of  the  second 
year’s  working  of  the  Eastern  Produce  and  Estates 
Company,  the  directors  hope  you  will  agree  with  them 
that  the  results  show  a marked  improvment  upon  last 
year.  The  directors  have  been  anxions  at  times 
throughout  the  year  as  to  the  results,  but  they  are 
very  glad  that  in  the  report  now  before  you  they  are 
able  to  show  that  the  profit  for  the  year  has  amounted 
to  £18,513  against  something  like  £12,000  last  year, 
and  that  after  providing  £11,749  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  on. debentures  and  the  preference  share 
dividend  there  is  a balance  of  £6,704  Is  lOd  to  be 
carried  to  reserve  fund  in  terms  of  the  articles  of 
association,  so  that  the  reserve  fund  will  now  amount 
to  £7,199  15b  8d.  The  results  have  been  improved 
by  some  of  the  produce  doing  better  than  we 
expected.  The  prices  of  tea,  as  you  are  all  aware  have 
been  slightly  lower  in  1889  than  they  were  in  1888,  but 
as  we  point  out  to  you,  our  coffee,  which  we  really  had 
despaired  of  doing  very  much  in  quantity,  has  during 
the  past  year  resulted  so  well  that  it  has,  as  we  state 
in  the  report,  been  a material  assistance  to  the  year’s 
profits.  If  you  kindly  turn  to  the  balance-sheet  now, 
I will  briefly  allude  to  the  alterations,  such  as  there  are. 
On  the  debit  side  you  will  find  that  the  estates  reserve 
account,  realisations  and  recoveries,  amount  to  £5,050. 
That  is  a small  increaso,  caused  by  the  realisation  of 
certain  machinery.  The  other  items  on  that  side  I do 
not  think  call  for  any  comment.  On  the  credit  side 
you  have  the  amount  represeutiug  landed  and  other 
property  acquired  at  January  1st,  1888,  under  the 
agreement  fanctioued  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  dated 
October  10th,  1887,  which  still  stands  at  £436,117.  The 
outlay  ou  tea  extensions  and  the  acquisition  of  land 
has  increased  to  £22,717  11s  3J,  and  this  will  probably 
increase  as  occasion  arises,  although  not  very  materially. 
The  balance  of  the  outlayjor  machiuery  and  buildings  is 
now  £4,692  IGs  9.1.  The  produceon  hand  is  £27,377  lls 
9d,  and  while  ou  that  point  I may  say  that,  really  at  ^‘lio 
present  moment,  with  the  exception  oi  a very  small 
amount,  the  whole  of  the  produce  has  been  sold.  Tho 
advances  against  produce  and  supplies  for  estates 
amount  to  £14,511,  against  £9,000  last  year.  1 do  not 
think  there  is  anything  else  in  the  accounts  that  I 


have  to  refer  to.  As  to  the  cultivation  of  tea  during 
the  year,  you  will  see  that  the  company  has  now  9, .306 
acres  under  cultivation,  against8,600  last  year,  of  which 
about  4,700  acres  are  over  four  years  old,  against  3,600 
last  year.  The  yield  of  tea  in  1889  was  not  quite  up 
to  our  estimate,  but  amounted  to  1,108,000  lbs.,  against 
986,000  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  average  gross 
price  obtained,  including  purchased  leaf,  was  ll|d  per 
pound,  as  compared  with  Is  in  the  previous  year.  We 
have  to  ask  you  to  join  with  us  in  thanking  our  repre- 
sentatives  in  Ceylon  for  the  care  with  which  they  have 
brought  the  tea  to  market.  We  have  often  said  that 
it  really  depends  more  on  them  than  on  any 
directions  from  here,  and  I think  I may  say 
from  this  side  of  the  table  that  we  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  our  representatives 
and  recognise  that  they  equally  with  ourselves  are 
endeavouring  to  bring  this  company  to  a successful 
is.sue.  We  have  to  regret  the  death  of  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Stewart.  If  there  is  anything  else  I can  add  to 
these  remarks  I shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so.  I will 
now  formally  move  “ That  the  report  of  the  directors, 
dated  April  16th,  1890,  be  received  and  adopted,  and 
that  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent  per  annum 
for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1889,  on  the  capTal 
paid  up  on  the  preferred  shares  he  declared  and  made 
payable,  free  from  income-tax,  on  the  30th  April.” 
Before  putting  this  to  you,  gentlemen,  I shall  be  very 
happy,  if  it  is  in  my  power,  to  reply  to  any  questions 
you  may  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Norman  W.  Grieve:  I have  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  this  resolution.  I do  not  think  our  chair- 
man has  left  very  much  for  me  to  add,  but  perhaps 
a few  words  from  me  on  the  subject  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estates  might  be  of  interest  to  the  share- 
holders. The  chairman  has  alluded  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  having  a thoroughly  good  and  efficient 
staff  of  managers  on  our  estates.  As  you  may  be 
aware,  before  I took  my  seat  at  this  board  I had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  vi.siting  all  the  company’s  pro- 
perties, and  carefully  reporting  to  the  board  upon  them. 
I am.  therefore  able  to  testify  to  the  thoroughly  effi- 
cient men  that  we  have  in  charge  of  our  estates.  I 
have  had  experiences  in  other  companies  besides  this, 
and  I can  safely  say  that  oar  men  bear  very  favourable 
comparison  with  those  of  any  other  company  in  Ceylon 
and  that  I consider  to  be  a very  great  advantage  to  us. 
We  are  also,  as  time  goes  on,  building  up  a valuable 
agency  business  in  Colombo,  which  we  hope  in  course  of 
time  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  increasing  the  pro- 
fits of  this  company.  In  seconding  this  resolution  it 
is  therefore  a satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to  assure  you 
that  we  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  bring  the  affairs 
of  thi.s  company  to  a successful  issue. 

Mr.  C.  Lawrie  said  he  observed  that  a company 
had  been  formed  to  search  for  gems  in  Ceylon.  He 
would  like  to  know  whether  there  was  any  chance  of 
any  being  found  on  this  company’s  property.  It 
struck  him  as  rather  an  anomaly  that  they  should  have 
such  a large  balance  at  the  hankers  and  have  such  a 
small  amount  of  preference  shares.  With  regard 
to  the  cultivation  of  coffee  it  seemed  that  it  had 
nearly  been  given  up  altogether  ou  account  of 
the  green  bug,  and  he  would  like  to  know  if  any- 
thing could  bo  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  matters, 
and  again  increase  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  as  it  seemed 
to  pay  so  well  now.  He  understood  that  a machine 
had  been  invented  to  destroy  the  green  bug. 

Mr.  Lowe  asked  what  the  advances  against  produce 
unii  supplies  for  estates  consisted  of. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  the  directors  had  re- 
ceived information  from  Mr.  Starey,  their  represen- 
tative, who  was  at  present  in  this  country  for  a short 
holiday,  to  the  effect  that  none  of  the  Company’s  lanj 
was  in  the  gem-bearing  districts.  They  had  receive 
various  offers  for  land,  but  up  to  the  present  iiohod'^^ 
had  distinctly  applied  for  land  with  the  idea  of  gemy 
ining  there ; indeed,  most  of  their  land  was  more- 
suited  for  tea  than  for  producing  gems.  With  reference 
to  Mr.  Lawrie’s  other  inquiry  as  to  the  balance  at 
the  hank  and  why  they  did  not  pay  off  the  preference 
shares,  the  lion,  proprietor  might  not  remember 
that  they  were  bound  to  keep  those  treference 
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shares  as  they  formed  the  qualification  they  were 
compelled  under  the  articles  of  association  to  take. 
They  had  not  issued  any  others,  indeed  they  had  only 
this  small  amount  which  really  was  held  by  the  direc- 
tors. If  they  could  find  out  how  to  cure  the  green 
bug,  he  thought  they  would  all  consider  that  there 
was  a new  future  for  the  remaining  coffee  in  Ceylon 
One  of  the  directors  was  at  Ceylon  now,  and  be  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  machine  that  the  hon. 
proprietor  had  alluded  to.  They  were  always  on  the 
alert  to  do  anything  they  possibly  could  to  destroy 
pests.  The  land  was  now  so  much  under  tea  culti- 
vation that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  reconvert  it 
into  coffee,  and  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  Ceylon 
well  was  that  coffee  would  be  a thing  of  the  past  in 
a very  few  years.  As  to  the  advances  against  pro- 
duce and  supplies  from  estates,  it  was  a very  profi- 
table one,  and  when  they  merely  advanced  on  crops, 
and  not  on  block,  they  thought  they  were  doing  the 
best  thing : indeed,  they  hoped  in  the  future  to  do 
very  well  in  that  branch  of  the  business. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  David  Heid  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Lindsay  Nicholson  as  a director.  It  required  no 
words  of  his  to  commend  the  resolution  to  the  notice 
of  the  shareholders,  and  he  was  quite  sure  it  would 
meet  with  general  acceptance. 

Mr.  Welton  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  cor- 
dially adopted. 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks,  and  moved  the  re- 
election  of  Mr.  Balph  A.  Cameron,  the  managing 
director,  to  whose  industry,  intelligence,  and  zeal  he 
specially  referred. 

Mr.  Malcolm  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ralph  A.  Cameron  said  he  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  cordial  assistance  and  help  which  his 
colleagues  had  afforded  him,  and  they  all  worked  with 
one  object.  He  believed  that  the  roughest  part  of  the 
work  was  done,  and  that  they  might  now  look  forward 
to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  what  they  had 
undertaken. 

The  auditors,  Messrs.  Welton,  Jones,  and  Co.,  were 
re-elected  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Malcolm. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  directors 
for  their  able  conduct  of  the  company’s  affairs. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Process  of  Removing  Insects  from  Plants.— A 
novel  process,  by  Edwin  P.  Fowler,  of  National  City, 
California,  consists  in  dislodging  the  vermin  and 
mealy-bug  by  means  of  a sandblast,  which  destroy 
yearly  entire  groves  of  Lemon  and  Orange  trees  in 
Florida,  South  California,  and  other  tropical  States. 
In  carrying  out  the  invention,  a fan  blower  of  any 
suitable  construction,  or  any  other  apparatus  capable 
of  creating  an  artificial  current  of  air,  is  employed. 
The  artificial  current  of  air  thus  created  is  directed 
against  the  tree  or  other  plant,  and  in  its  transit 
from  the  fan  blower  to  the  plant,  the  current  of  air 
is  charged  with  sand.  Of  course  the  force  of  the 
artificial  air  current  must  be  carefully  gauged,  so  that 
the  sand  which  is  projected  by  the  same  against  the 
trees  or  plants  will  not  destroy  the  plants  together 
with  the"  vermin  or  scale,  and  the  sand  must  be 
gifted,  so  that  no  coarse  particles  or  stones  remain 
mixed  with  it.  If  the  force  of  the  air  current  is 
properly  limited,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants 
under  treatment,  the  scale  or  vermin  can  be  removed 
without  injuring  the  trees  or  plants.  In  some  cases 
it  is  desirable  that  the  artificial  current  of  air  shall 
be  lieatcd,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  combined 
with  the  fan  blower  or  other  apparatus  a suitable 
heater.  It  may  also  be  desirable  in  certain  con- 
tingencies that  tlio  sand  which  is  used  for  charging 
the  artificial  air  current  shall  be  bot,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  tlie  sand  before  introducing  it 
into  the  air  current,  any  suitable  healing  apparatus 
may  be  used, — British  Mail. 


The  Peogbess  of  the  Gold-mining  Industry  in 
South  Africa  is  very  satisfactory,  all  things  con- 
sidered,as  the  following  table  of  raw  exports  shows: — 
First  three  Cape  Colony,  Natal.  Total, 
months.  £ £ £ 

1890  309,510  116,438  425,948 

1889  159,738  132,614  292,352 

1888  86,820  81,429  168,249 


Instead  of  the  mining  market  being  depressed  it 
ought  to  be  cheerful,  but  things  often  go  contrary  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  clear  by  the  increased  ex- 
ports via  Cape  Colony  that  the  Witwatersrand  mines 
are  eclipsing  the  De  Kaap  fields. — 0.  Mail,  April  25th. 

West  Australia  has  experienced  many  vicissi- 
tudes in  connection  with  the  reputed  gold-fields 
there,  Yilgarn  and  others.  A fresh  spurt  will  be  given 
to  gold-prospecting  by  the  publication  of  the  annexed 
telegram  which  appears  in  the  We.steru  Mail  of 
the  I2th  April Ashburton,  April  10th, — Wilson, 
Ford  and  Pat  Bresnahan  say  they  have  got  one 
thousand  ounces  of  gold  two  hundred  miles  from 
here,  fifteen  miles  from  the  river.  My  informant 
saw  the  gold,  but  had  no  means  of  weighing  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  find  is  a big  one.  Wilson 
who  is  a practioal  man,  says  it  is  the  richest  he 
has  ever  seen.  The  gold  found  consists  of  nuggets 
and  coarse  gold. — Singapore  Free  Press. 

The  Stott  Insecticide  Distributor  was  to  be  seen 
in  action  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens 
at  Chiswick  during  the  Daffodil  Conference.  The 
distributor  consists  of  a metal  cylinder,  which  is  divided 
into  several  cells  by  means  of  perforated  partitions. 
In’o  these  cells  the  manure  or  insecticide,  in  solid  or 
liquid  form,  is  inserted.  At  each  end  of  the  machine 
is  a length  of  tubing,  one  end  being  attached  to  the 
water-tap  or  garden-pump,  and  the  other  to  an 
ordinary  hose-pipe,  and  the  water  being  forced  through, 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  composition  in  the 
cells.  The  strength  of  the  solution  is  regulated  by  fhe 
filling  of  one  or  more  cells  of  the  apparatus.  A special 
form  of  spreader  is  fitted  fo  the  hose,  which  ensures 
a perfect  spray.  The  apparatus  is  likely  to  prove  of 
much  service,  and  cannot  well  get  out  of  order. 
An  iosecticide,  “ Killmright,”  supplied  for  use  in  the 
machine,  is  of  a soapy  consistency.  The  spray  can  be 
used  for  the  destruction  of  such  pests  as  green-fly, 
thrips  black-fly,  &c.~Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

Cinnamon  and  Coconuts. — Veyangoda,  June  1st.— 
Some  Estates  have  commenced  peeling  Cinnamon  for 
the  Maha  Mosama  or  big  crop,  while  others  will  com- 
mence harvesting  shortly.  AYith  the  rains  we  had  last 
year,  and  are  having  this  year,  the  bushes  are  in  bud  all 
the  year  through.  Speaking  for  myself,  a month  of  dry 
weather  is  preferable  to  the  continuous  wet  we  are  hav- 
ing, for  the  soil  is  sodden  and  will  be  all  the  better  for  a 
bit  of  drying  and  aeration.  From  all  I hear,  some  of 
those  who  declared  on  honour  thatthey  would  cease  scrap- 
ing Chips  seem  to  value  their  honour  less  than  rupees. 
We  lately  heard  that  Chips  were  scraped  on  an  Estate 
south  of  Colombo.  I now  hear  that  a proprietor  of  an 
Estate  north  of  Colombo  pocketed  his  “ honour  ” with 
the  rupees  the  Chips  he  is  scraping  is  giving 
him.  He  too,  when  remonstrated  with,  will  doubtles 
say  that  he  will  give  orders  to  stop  scraping.  Be 
up  and  doing,  Mr.  Jardine,  or  the  good  work  you 
have  done  will  be  undone  by  an  unscrupulous  few. 
In  spite  of  this  being  the  season  when  our  largest 
Coconut  crops  are  gathered,  prices  are  keeping  up.  The 
Manager  of  the  Desiccating  Mills  is  the  largest  local 
buyer.  Besides  the  24-  or  25,-000  nuts  he  must  be  con- 
suming weekly  at  his  Factory,  our  Railway  store  is 
largely  occupied  with  the  Coconuts  he  is  forwarding  to 
Colombo  for  shipment  to  Europe.  We  have  heard  no- 
thing definite  of  the  Coconut  Butter  manufactory  that 
was  stated  to  have  been  started  in  Colombo.  I hope 
the  Superintendent  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  has 
not  ceased  his  investigations  into  the  Coconut  leaf 
disease.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  his  attention.  His 
latest  contribution  on  the  subject  is  nothing  more 
than  an  admirable  essay  on  the  general  principles  of 
agricultural  science.  He  has  not  thrown  one  spark  o 
light  on  the  subject  of  his]  Report. — Cor  i Local  “B 
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CEYLON  TEA  PLANTATIONS  COMPANY 
LIMITED. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Company  was 
held  at  the  offices,  21,  Mincing-lane,  E.  C.,  on  Tues- 
day ; Mr.  David  Reid  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Sbcbetaey  (Sir  W.  Johnston,  Bart.)  read  the 
notice  convening  the  meeting,  and  the  directors’  re- 
port was  taken  as  read. 

The  Chaibman  said : Gentlemen,  it  is  again 
my  pleasing  duty  to  render  to  the  .sharehol- 
ders an  account  of  our  stewardship,  and  in  doing 
so,  I can  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the 
present  position  of  the  Company.  In  three  years 
we  have  paid  45  per  cent  in  dividends,  have  be- 
gun a reserve  fund,  and  have  reduced  the  capital  cost 
per  acre  of  our  estates  by  15  per  cent,  without  lowering 
the  intrinsic  average  value  per  acre  of  our  property. 
On  meeting  the  shareholders  I have  endeavoured,  on 
every  occasion,  to  make  a clear  and  simple  statement 
of  the  property  we  have,  and  what  it  has  cost  us,  and 
to  give  you  a short  history  of  the  year’s  operations, 
showing  the  main  features  of  our  policy.  On  this 
occasion  I will  follow  the  same  course  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.  By  referring  to  the  creditor  side  of  the 
balance-sheet  you  will  see  that  our  property  has  cost 
us,  in  round  figures,  as  at  31st  Doc.  last,  £13!5,000 ; and 
byreferring  to  the  statement  of  acreages,  you  will  find 
we  have  3,726  acres  of  planted  land  and  2,720  acres 
of  unpLinted  land.  Our  planted  land  originally 
cost  us  £40  an  acre.  I have  already  told  you 
that  we  have  reduced  that  by  15  per  cent,  viz.,  £6 
per  acre,  leaving  the  value  as  at  31st  Dec.  last  at  £34 
per  acre  for  our  planted  land  <ond  £4  par  acre  for  un- 
planted land.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  a tea  manu- 
facturing business  of  over  1,000,000  lb.  a year,  a com- 
mission and  agency  business  which  is  profitable,  and  a 
small  reserve  fund  of  £3,000.  You  will  see  from  this 
that  our  position  is  considerably  improved  from  last 
year.  (Applause.)  The  future  of  the  company  must 
always  be  a matter  of  anxious  care  to  the  shareholders, 
and  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  company  has  no  doubt 
arrested  your  attention.  Of  course  each  step  in  the 
direction  of  new  purchases  has  been  taken  with  the  spe- 
cial sanction  of  the  shareholders,  but  the  directors 
feel  a great  responsibility  in  a matter  of  that  kind, 
since  the  duty  falls  to  them  of  marking  out  the 
general  line  of  policy,  and  recommending  it  to  your 
acceptance.  I feel  confident  that  in  all  we  have 
done  we  have  acted  with  caution,  and  I hope  with 
sound  judgment.  You  have  only  to  look  at  the 
statement  of  acreages  to  see  the  drift  of  our  policy.  It 
may  be  summed  up  in  this,  that  we  believe  in  good 
land  and  high  elevation.  An  issue  of  preference  stock 
is  about  to  be  made,  and,  as  this  is  an  important  step, 
it  is  fitting  that  I should  say  a word  on  the  subject. 
The  original  promoters  provided  in  the  articles  for  the 
issue  of  preference  stock,  because  they  believed  a time 
would  soon  come  when  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
issue  our  ordinary  stock  at  par,  and  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  bring  in  a class  of  shareholders  who  look 
mainly  to  the  security  which  a preference  stock  gives 
them.  We  have  made  the  preference  holders  very 
secure,  for  if  the  company  issued  preference  stock  up 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  powers,  we  should  only  have 
to  earn  2i  per  cent  on  our  total  capital  to  pay  their 
interest,  and  our  estates  would  require  to  possess  a 
value  of  less  than  £12  an  acre  to  secure  them.  Our  new 
purchases  are  made  on  the  assumption  that  they  will 
give  as  good  a return  as  the  old  ones.  If  this  expecta- 
tion is  roalised,  and  if  we  continue  to  make  the  profits 
we  have  hitherto  earned,  or  even  something  less,  it  is 
clear  that,  without  diminishing  our  dividend-paying 
power,  we  could  place  to  reserve  the  difference  between 
the  preference  interest  and  the  profit  actually  earned 
by  the  capital  so  raised ; and  I think  this  policy 
should  be  pursued  until  a sufficiently  large  reserve 
fund  is  accumulated.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  issued  the 
total  amount  of  our  capital  to  acquire  more  property, 
and  earned  15  p»r  cent  on  the  whole  as  at  present,  we 
should  have  £8,000  a year  to  carry  to  reserve,  and 
thus  strengthen  the  position  of  the  company.  Since 
the  resolations  relative  to  the  issue  of  preference 
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shares  were  agreed  to  by  the  shareholders,  the  directors 
have  had  several  proposals  for  increasing  the  capital  of 
the  company  under  consideration,  and  they  decided  to 
allow  the  resolutions  to  lapse.  At  an  early  date  the 
form  in  which  the  directors  propose  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  preference  shares  will  be  laid  before  the  share- 
holders for  their  sanction.  Our  report  has  informed  you 
of  our  appointment  of  Mr.  Rutherford  ns  the  managing 
director  of  this  company.  The  large  expansion  of  the  com- 
pany’s business  rendered  it  essential  that  vre  should  have 
a salaried  officer  with  experience  of  Ceylon  business, 
a knowledge  of  the  value  of  Ceylon  property,  and 
the  cost  of  work  in  Ceylon,  always  in  atleudance  on 
the  company’s  business.  I am  well  satisfied  tl)at  the 
shareholders  have  got  the  right  min  in  the  right 
place.  (Applause.)  The  important  post  of  manager- 
in  Ceylon  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Talbot,  who  is 
a large  shareholder  in  the  company,  and  whose  high 
character  and  ability  are  well  known.  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  inform  the 
shareholders  that  I am  well  assured  our  interesfc.s  are 
in  safe  hands.  Our  Ceylon  staff  continue  to  give  the 
directors  great  satisfaction,  and  this  year  we  have  inaug- 
urated a system  of  leave-rules  on  ascale  which  compared 
with  other  companies,  is  liberal,  although  I do  not 
think  it  is  too  much  so.  Sick  leave  is  also  provided 
for.  The  estimates  for  1890  are  on  the  table,  aud  are 
satislaotory,  indicating  quite  as  good  pro.spects  for  1890 
as  those  obtained  in  1839,  but  it  iias  been  my  practice 
to  deal  only  with  achieved  results,  and  to  allow  each 
shareholder  to  make  a forecast  for  himself.  ’The  re- 
sult will  depend  greatly  on  the  price  of  tea  and  silver, 
and  there  are  many  here  more  competent  than  myself 
to  form  an  opinion  on  these  abstruse  subjects.  I may 
mention  to  the  shareholders  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  directors  in  future  to  pay  only  one  interim 
dividend,  probably  in  November,  and  the  final  dividend 
in  May.  I have  now  much  pleasure  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  and 
that  a final  dividend  of  5 per  cent,  he  declared  payable 
forthwith.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Heney  Tod  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Rutheefokd  ; Gentlemen,  the  chairman 
has  so  fully  entered  into  the  various  important  points 
affecting  the  company’s  operations  for  the  past  year 
that  there  ia  little  I can  add  that  would  further  en- 
lighten the  shareholders  as  to  our  position.  It  might, 
however,  be  interesting  to  shareholders  to  learn  that 
all  the  reports  we  have  received  from  our  manager 
in  Ceylon,  and  from  independent  sources,  assure  ua 
that  our  estates  are  being  thoroughly  well  cultiva- 
ted and  the  manufacture  of  our  teas  are  receiiiug 
full  and  careful  attention  from  our  superintendents. 
It  is  satisfactory  for  me  to  be  able  to  state  that  o-ur 
low  country  properties,  which  have  fields  of  tea  eleven 
years  old,  are  in  good  heart  and  bearing  well,  and 
that  the  historical  100  acres  of  that  magnificent  pro- 
perty, Mariawatte,  still  continue  to  yield  1,000  lbs. 
per  acre.  As  regards  cost  of  production,  notwithstand- 
ing we  charge  the  cost  of  cultivation  of  all  youD<^ 
tea  not  in  bearing  to  the  expenditure,  the  Oeylon 
manager  has  been  able  to  lay  down  the  company’s 
crop  in  London  at  the  low  figure  of  G.^d.  per  lb. 
and  this  we  consider  a very  satisfactory  performance. 
As  to  the  new  purchases,  many  gentlemen,  who  are 
shareholders,  know  these  estates,  and  will  bear  me 
out  when  I say  that  from  the  suitability  of  their 
position  as  regards  a favourable  climate,  from  the 
general  excellence  of  the  soil,  the  water  power  available 
and  the  advantages  of  road  aud  rail  communications! 
these  properties  cannot  fail  to  prove  in  a very  few 
years  most  valuable  additions  to  the  company’s  list  of 
first-class  estates.  Before  resuming  my  seat,  I would 
desire  to  say  a few  words  ou  behalf  of  our  Ceylon 
staff,  whose  aid  in  a large  measure  has  con- 
tributed to  the  satisfactory  result.s  of  the  year’s  woirk- 
ing.  Those  who  have  been  on  Oeylon  and  Indan 
tea  gardens  know  that  the  work  of  a tea  planter  if 
conscientiously  carried  out,  i,;  no  sinecuro.  IIo  has  a 
real  responsibility  and  real  hard  work,  aud  in  many 
oases  not  over  well  paid.  As  your  chairmun  Ims  told 
you,  this  company  has  framed  furlough  and  sick  le.ive 
rules  for  their  officers,  and  you  are  aware  they  have 
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extra  to  their  salaries  a conamission  on  the  net  profits 
of  the  estate  which  they  work,  and  that  both  superin- 
tendents and  their  assistants  have  been  made  share- 
holders in  the  company  on  easy  terms.  I trust,  if 
times  continue  good,  we  may  see  our  way  to  further 
bettor  their  position.  By  such  like  consideration  for 
those  who  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day, 
we  are  only  giving  them  what  their  valuable  services 
entitle  them  to,  and  I am  sure  the  confidence  and 
reliance  we  have  in  our  Ceylon  staff,  if  we  treat  them 
well  in  the  days  of  our  prosperity,  will  not  be  misplaced 
should  hard  times  ever  fall  upon  us.  (Applause.) 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Shand  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  David 
Beid  (the  chairman)  as  a director  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Reid,  he  said,  had  been  the  great  motive  power 
of  the  company  from  its  inception,  and  in  its  present 
successful  position  he  did  not  think  they  could  very  well 
do  without  his  services.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
remarks  that  fell  from  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford about  the  improved  position  of  the  servants  of 
the  company.  He  had  served  in  Ceylon  himself  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  he  knew  that  the  way  to  secure 
good  service  was  by  being  liberal  masters. 

Mr.  Donald  Mackay  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to  wm,  con. 

The  Ohaieman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  gave  a 
good  deal  of  thought  to  the  affairs  of  the  company  and  it 
had  always  been  a great  pride  and  pleasure  to  be  con- 
nected with  it.  He  hoped  that  during  his  present  term  of 
office  he  would  have  as  much  pleasure  iu  serving  the 
company,  and  that  its  prosperity  would  be  as  great 
as  it  bad  been  iu  the  past.  (Applause). 

Mr.  G,  W.  Paine  moved  that  the  remuneration  of 
the  directors  fer  the  current  year  be  £500,  coupled 
with  a vote  of  thanks  for  the  great  care  they  had 
bestowed  on  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

Mr.  G.  T.  White  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
cordially  adopted. 

Mr.  David  Reid  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

The  auditor,  Mr.  R.  H.  Miller,  (of  Messrs.  Harper 
Brothers),  was  re-appointed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  E. 
Peitchard,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  S.  D.  Monceieff. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  (proposed  by  Mr. 
L.  F.  Davies,  and  seconded  by  Mr,  G.  T.  White) 
terminated  the  proceedings. — Money  hEarlcct  Review, 
May  3rd. 


TEA  AND  CACAO  NORTH  OF  KANDY. 

Tea  in  the  Knuokles  has  been  doing  very  well. 
We  have  no  cause  to  complain.  I guess  we  will 
collar  what  we  were  behind  last  year  and  clap 
it  into  our  estimate  for  this. 

Heard  that  Mr,  R.  Boustead  got  an  offer  of  £6,000 
for  Maria”  : but  would  not  take  it — so  much  for 
cacao  property.  Don’t  know  if  it  is  true,  but  that 
is  what  I was  told.— Coj-. 


Tea  Planting  Notes  feom  India,— Sonari,^  May 
11th  : — But  little  is  doing  in  the  way  of  leaf.  There 
is  a touch  of  red  spider  here  and  there,  but  nothing 
fo  speak  of.  On  the  6th,  we  were  visited  by  a hurri- 
cane, and  on  one  garden  the  toa-house  was  partly 
unroofed.  Darjeeling,  May  18  th: — Have  had  some  good 
rain  within  the  last  week,  with  a great  change  in 
temperature  it  having  gone  as  low  as  56*^  whereas  last 
week  it  was  81°.  ,Snow  very  low  down  the  hills  for 
the  time  of  year.  Raiufali  to  date;— 7 69”  1890; 
12'00”  1889.  Blaugaldai,  Blay  13th  : — lulluenza  has 
reached  this,  and  many  coolies  are  down  with  it;  but 
now  tho  excessive  heat  has  given  place  to  genial  raiu 
perhaps  it  may  abate;  let  us  hope  so.  From  the  apparent 
apathy  of  tlie  Public  Works  Department,  one  would 
think  that  they  had  been  down  with  Lagrippe  for  the 
last  six  months,  as  their  portions  of  the  road  are  still 
untouched,  possibly  waiting  for  the  ruins. — Indian 
J'lanteri)’  Oaxettc,  May  20t.b. 


CocoNDTB  AND  CoTioN:  Hapitigam  Eoeale,  Bluy  19th, 
— For  the  first  sixteen  days  of  May  we  had  only 
one  shower  of  -10  of  an  inch,  but  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  thunder  was  heard  to  grumble  in  the 
distance,  and  iu  the  course  of  the  day  and  night 
•31  fell.  On  the  18th  the  olouds  cleared  off,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  there  was  to  be  no  more  immedi- 
ately, but  at  three  this  morning,  it  opened  afresh, 
and  deposited  1-83  inch  in  three  hours,  and  it  looks 
like  more,  so  I think  I may  safely  write,  that  the 
big  monsoon  has  fairly  set  in  here.  There  is  nothing 
new  to  report  about  the  one  product  of  the  district, 
but  the  price  of  copra  is  somewhat  unsteady,  and 
will  probably  fall  considerably  when  the  largest  gather- 
ing of  the  year  (now  nearly  due)  comes  forward. — I 
hear  of  no  experiments  in  cotton  in  the  district, 
but  one  by  the  stationmaster  of  Mirigama,  and  I 
am  conducting  another,  with  less  success  than  I 
desire  hitherto.  The  climate  is  too  uncertain  to  get 
the  plants  satisfactorily  established,  and  they  suffer 
awfully  from  a variety  of  inseots,  that  roll  up  and 
destroy  the  leaves,  and  bore  into  the  pods.  Great 
sickness  in  this  neighbourhood  and  labour  scarce. 

The  Oeylon  Cohjiissionee  fob  Russia. — Mr. 
Rogivue  left  Oeylon  homeward-bound  by  the  ‘‘Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II  ” on  Monday  the  12th  instant.  So 
far  the  Association  has  voted  him  £100  for  his  ex- 
penses, and  £30  to  be  laid  out  in  tea  samples  to  be 
purchased  in  London  after  consultation  with  Mr. 
Martin  Leake  and  others.  Mr.  Rogivue  will  travel 
via  Genoa  to  London,  and  wheu  in  London  will  collect 
all  the  information  possible  regarding  the  Rus- 
sian tea  trade,  the  amount  of  Oeylon  tea  shipped  for 
London  thither,  and  its  characteristics,  so  as  to  sup- 
ply himself  with  samples  only  of  such  teas  as  may 
be  most  acceptable  to  Russian  tastes.  Leaving  Lon- 
don thus  fully  equipped  he  will  proceed  direct  to  Mos- 
cow, which  is  the  commercial  capital  of  Russia,  where 
Mr.  Rogivue  will  interview  all  the  buyers  and  im- 
porters, and,  it  a fair  measure  of  success  attends  bis 
efi  rts  to  push  our  teas  upon  their  attention,  he  will 
probably  go  on  to  Odessa,  Riga,  and  other  centres. 
One  thing  is  necessary — Mr.  Rogivue  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a complete  set  of  photographs  shewing 
the  process  of  tea  manufacture  in  all  its  stages.  These 
would  prove  of  some  help  to  him  in  his  work,  and 
would  doubtlsas  attract  some  attention  from  tea  mer- 
chants. BIr.  Rogivue  is  going  on  a mission  of  great 
importance  to  the  colony,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the 
Tea  Fund  will  treat  him  liberally,  should  a fair 
measure  of  success  attend  his  efforts. — Local  “ Times.” 

Trees  foe  Street  Planting. — BIr.  William 

Holmes,  of  the  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney, 
who  has  bad  con.siderable  experience  of  planting  in 
different  parts  of  London,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Planes  and  Poplars  are  much  the  best  suited 
for  street  planting  in  cities  and  towns.  He  par- 
ticularly recommends  Pojnilus  canadansis  nova,  or 
Rumsey’s  Egyptian  Poplar,  as  more  likely  to  enable 
the  planter  to  surmount  the  many  difficulties  ex- 
perienced in  the  successful  culture  of  trees  in  streets 
than  auy  other.  He  has  witnessed  many  illustrations 
of  the  fact,  that  this  form  of  the  Poplar  will  live  and 
grow  for  years  in  positions  where  Planes  will  scarcely 
last  for  a season.  The  space  in  front  of  the  London 
Hospital  at  Whitechapel  affords  an  illustration  in  point. 
Planes  were  planted  and  died;  they  were  renewed,  and 
again  died  ; when  Mr.  Holmes  suggested  the  employ- 
ment of  this  Poplar,  and  several  were  planted,  with 
the  satisfactory  result  that  they  have  now  stood  for  six 
and  eight  years,  making  a really  splendid  growth. 
Again  at  Silvertou  where  some  reclaimed  land  had 
been  filled  up  to  a depth  of  from  12  to  14  feet  with 
London  clay  and  soil,  vitiated  by  an  atmosphere  charge 
with  impurities  from  the  many  chemical  and  other 
works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  BIr.  Holmes 
had  an  opptuuity  of  expermeutiug  with  trees,  and 
he  found  that  Poplars  and  Ailanthus  glandulosus  would 
alone  endure;  most  of  the  others  died  the  first  season 
and  thereminder,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  second 
year.  This  is  a valuable  testimony,  well  worth  the 
attention  of  planters,— Chronicle; 
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THE  GOVEENMENT  TEA  GAEUENS  m 
THE  ANDAMAN  ISLANDS. 

By  way  of  providing  their  Indian  convicts  at  Port 
Blair  with  some  employment  which  should  prove 
profitable,  and  thereby  lessen  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  settlement,  the  Government  of  India  has  put 
down  about  4G0  acres  of  tea  in  two  estates,  called 
respectively  “ Navy  Bay  ” and  “ Goplakabang.”  The 
produce  of  these  estates  supplies  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  troops  in  Burmah — and  from  time  to 
time  the  surplus  has  been  sold  locally,  or  put  upon 
the  market  in  Eangoon,  where  it  appears  to  be 
rather  a favourite  article,  selling  from  four  and  a half 
to  twelve  annas  a pound.  The  amount  of  the  Com- 
missariat requisition  in  1889  was  45,000  lb.,  and 
has  this  year  risen  to  72,000  which  it  is  estimated 
can  easily  be  supplied  by  the  two  gardens  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  the 
correctness  of  a policy  by  which  Government  inter- 
feres directly  in  the  markets  for  any  produce, 
sufidce  it  to  say  that  cheap  Andaman  convict  grown 
tea  constitutes  an  important  factor  in  the  Eangoon 
tea  market. 

NAVV  BAY. 

This  tea  garden  is  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two 
clearings  at  Port  Blair.  The  first  clearing  was 
opened  in  1876 — and  during  the  succeeding  6 years 
the  acreage  had  risen  to  162 — whilst  another  150 
acres  was  opened  between  that  date  and  1887— say 
302  in  all.  The  lower  boundary  is  the  shore  of  the 
harbour — some  six  miles  down,  and  it  rises  to  about 
200  feet  above  sea  level.  The  lay  of  the  land  is 
undulating  with  a very  small  proportion  that  could 
be  termed  steep.  The  soil  over  the  larger  area  of 
the  garden  is  very  fair  as  a tea  soil ; deep  and  friable 
— with  considerable  mixture  of  decayed  cabook  and 
fragments  of  quartz.  Over  a small  extent  the 
soil  is  very  poor — with  a large  admixiure  of 
sharply  broken,  angular  fragments  of  a kind  of 
sandstone,  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  the  patanas 
of  Ceylon  and  on  the  poorer  knolls  in  Avisawella 
district. 

With  an  annual  rainfall  of  174  inches  (regis- 
tered in  1889-90)  and  within  11  degrees  of  the 
equator — the  climate  is  admirably  adapted  for  tea 
cultivation,  though  unfortunately  “ Navy  Bay  ” is 
a good  deal  exposed  to  the  winds  which  coming 
from  the  ocean  almost  unopposed  blows  very 
strongly  in  both  monsoon,  and  this  no  doubt  mili- 
tates to  a serious  extent  against  any  very  great 
yield.  The  system  of  weeding  is  the  one  generally 
adopted  by  tea  planters  in  India.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  keeping  the  fields  permanently  clean, 
and  at  times  the  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  nearly 
as  tall  as  Ihe  tea  bushes,  being  cut  down  by 
convicts  with  mamoties — and  the  bases  of  the 
plants  being  forked  and  hand-weeded.  The  bushes 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  to  three  feet  or  more  and  do 
not  appear  to  be  kept  thinned  out  so  much  as 
in  Ceylon.  The  managers  of  these  estates  are  both 
experienced  men  who  have  worked  in  India  and 
no  doubt  know  what  they  are  doing.  The  con- 
vict  labour  is  paid  for  at  the  rale  of  EO  per  mensem 
— no  provisions  being  supplied  by  the  gardens. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  manager  of  Navy  Bay  these 
convict  labourers  do  as  much  work  as  free  men 
would,  and  indeed  more,  unless  it  may  be  in  the 
plucking.  There  being  no  women  or  boys  allowed 
on  the  estate,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that 
plucking  by  able  bodied  men—  might  well  fall  short 
of  the  quantity  which  would  bo  done  by  free 
labour  including  younger  hands. 

The  Bungalow  is  a two  storied  one  built- 
like  all  the  others  in  Port  Blair— after  the 
Burmah  plan.  The  factory  is  a substantial 
eolion  of  brick  and  tiles. 


The  roller — worked  by  hand— is  one  of  ] the  old 
type  of  Thompson’s  Challenge  Roller— and  though 
requiring  a considerable  power  to  work,  it  is  con- 
sidered capable  of  doing  very  fair  work. 

The  jat  is  a good  Assam  Hybrid  which  appears 
to  flush  with  more  regularity  than  does  similar 
bushes  on  the  other  garden  which  I shall  notice  by- 
and-bye. 

The  rainy  season  lasts  from  May  to  October, 
but  the  island  is  not  subject  to  lengthened  periods 
of  drought  such  as  occur  in  India  and  Burmah. 

The  crop  of  1888-89  was  something  over  53,7001b. 
and  the  estimate  for  the  current  year  is  60,000 
to  61,000  lb,  which  should  pay  well  as  the  Eangoon 
contract  is  supposed  to  be  between  9 and  10  annas 
a pound.  The  climate  of  Navy  Bay  is  a very 
healthy  one  for  Europeans  though  decidedly  hot 
at  times. 

GOPLAKABANG. 

The  other  estate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbour,  though  several  miles  from  the  landing 
place,  is  but  little  above  sea  level,  and  is  situated 
between  ranges  of  low  hills,  rising  some  300  to  400 
feet.  The  lay  of  the  land  is  almost  a dead  level — 
with  the  exception  of  a recently  formed  clearing 
of  small  extent.  Goplakabang  comprises  165  acres 
of  tea  in  bearing — and  ten  acres  of  new  clearing. 

The  estate  is  a good  deal  out  up  by  a mean- 
dering stream  and  by  belts  and  patches  of  bamboos 
and  plantains,  the  latter  being  by  no  means  ad- 
vantageous to  the  adjacent  tea  plants  as  may  well 
be  understood  in  Ceylon  from  local  experience. 

The  soil  without  doubt  is  better  than  that  of  the 
Navy  Bay  Tea  Garden,  being  more  friable  and  more 
free  from  the  angular  sandstone  formation  des- 
cribed  above.  On  the  slope  of  the  valley,  the  surface 
loam  is  underlaid  by  a kind  of  decayed  laterite,  which 

should  prove  specially  favourable  to  the  tea 

bushes,  as  is  indeed  already  observable  in  the 
one  year  old  field,  where  a large  proportion  of 
the  young  plants  already  exceed  three  feet  in 
height,  and  the  whole  of  them  exhibit  a growth 
which  1 have  not  observed  elsewhere. 

The  oldest  tea  in  this  garden  is  four  and  five 
jears  old  and  is  planted  five  feet  by  five.  The 
best  fields  are  already  pretty  well  covered,  though 
topped  rather  high,  say  at  three  feet,  and  not 

having  at  first  received  anything  like  due  at- 

tention. 

As  regards  outturns  of  leaf,  the  yield  for  1889 
was  nearly  23,000  lb.  with  an  estimate  lor  the 
current  year  of  28,000  lb.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten, however,  that  a very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  bearing  area,  put  down  at  165  acres — is 
detrimentally  affected  by  the  belts  of  bamboos 
&c.  surrounding  such  small  fields,  and  by  the 
absence  of  practical  knowledge  of  tea  cultivation 
in  the  first  years  of  its  growth. 

The  practice  as  regards  weeding  is  the  same 
as  that  adopted  on  the  Navy  Bay  estate,  which 
as  I have  already  explained  is  the  same  as  ob- 
tains on  most  of  Ihe  Indian  gardens,  viz,  a deep 
hoeing  after  pruning  and  five  or  six  light  ones 
with  mammoties  followed  by  forking  and  hand- 
weeding  imraediate'y  around  the  base  of  the 
bushes. 

Pruning — as  far  as  one  may  judge  from  a casual 
visit  out  of  the  season  lor  that  work — is  not  so 
severe  as  on  the  estates  in  Ceylon,  but  the  tea  being 
yet  young  it  would  be  premature  to  make  observa- 
tions on  treatment  which  may  probably  be  altered 
as  ciroumstanoes  dictate  in  the  future. 

The  jat  on  the  older  portion  of  this  garden  is  a 
good  hybrid,  and  that  of  the  younger  clearing  pure 
Assam  indigenous,  which  promises  a larger  outturn 
in  future  years. 
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The  record  of  rainfall  is  kept  from  1st  April  to  31st 
March  of  each  year,  the  register  for  1888-1889  being 
175T8  inches,  and  in  1889-1890  154T8  inches. 

With  the  exception  of  a small  portion  which  is 
disposed  of  locally — or  in  Eangoon,  the  produce 
of  these  gardens  is  taken  by  the  Burmah  Commis- 
sariat Department  of  Burmah.  The  machinery 
at  Goplakabang  is  Jackson’s  Manual  Tea  Bolling 
machine — with  a breaker  and  sifter.  The  factory 
is  a pucka  brick-building  with  a single  roof  and 
built  with  two  wings  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
W.  Jackson  in  his  “Notes  on  Tea  Machinery”  pnb- 
lished  by  Messrs.  J.  Walker  & Co.,  of  Colombo. 

The  climate  of  this  garden  has  not  proved  so 
favourable  to  Europeans  as  that  of  Navy  Bay. 
In  the  hot  weather  a little  fog  creeps  down 
the  valley  during  the  night  and  hangs  about 
the  garden  till  the  sun  comes  over  the  hills, 
and  this  fog  wherever  it  occurs  appears 

almost  invariably  to  bring  with  it  malarious 
fever  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is  proposed  to 
extend  operations  on  a rather  large  scale  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Goplakabang,  there  being  plenty 
of  suitable  land  adjoining  the  garden,  and  the 
present  outturn  of  the  estates  being  considered 
satisfactory.  The  position  of  the  Superintendent 
of  this  property  is  by  no  means  one  to  be  envied. 
He  is  the  only  whiteman  on  that  side  the  harbour, 
and  his  nearest  European  neighbour  lives  at  a dis- 
tance of  seven  miles  of  road  and  a mile  of  salt  water. 
His  men  are  all  convicts— not  under  his  control, 
but  that  of  the  prison  warder  who  has  charge  of 
them  in  Government  barracks.  He — is  so  to  speak 
— at  the  mercy  of  any  runaway  rufSan  who  may 
take  it  into  his  head  to  commit  murder. 

Edmund  Woodhouse. 


TRADE  IN  HIDES  AND  SKINS. 

Among  tlie  countries  furnishing  hides  and  skins  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  India  takes  the  premier  posi- 
tion, and  the  trade  is  yearly  increasing,  as  the  export 
of  hides  from  Oalovitta  ha.s  trebled  during  the  last  three 
decades.  A.s  a fact,  the  trade  in  hides  may  be  said  to 
be  monopolised  by  Bengal,  while  that  in  skins  belongs 
to  Madras,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  toial  number  of 
horned  cattle  is  greater  in  the  area  served  by  Calcutta 
than  ill  tbe  area  served  by  the  ports  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  ; while  tbe  tanneries  of  the  latter  Presi- 
dency have  gained  a superior  reputation  in  the  dres- 
sing of  skins.  Hides  and  skins  for  export  arc  col- 
lected by  the  agents  of  the  merchants  who  are  in  the 
trade,  from  all  pirts  of  India,  and  in  the  year  1889,  the 
number  of  hides  irapiorted  into  Calcutta  from  the  inner 
parts  of  India  for  export,  amounted  to  a hundred  and 
twenty  lakhs. — Madras  Times,  May  23rd. 

^ 

TIIR  SOGA^fA  TEA  ADULTERATION 
CASE. 

At  Worship-street,  yesterday  Thomas  Paget  and 
Robert  Pigott,  trading  as  tea  dealers  at  36  Middlesex- 
street,  Whitechapel,  appeared  to  summonses  under  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  charging  them  with  having 
sold  or  caused  to  be  sold  certain  tea  to  which  a false 
1ride  description  had  been  applied,  contrary  to  60  and 
.61  Vic.,  cap.  28.  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  said 
that  the  prosecution  was  instituted  by  an  associa- 
tion called  the  Oeylon  Tea  Growers’  Association.  The 
article  sold  was  tea  in  packets  bearing  the  brand  of 
“The  .Sogama  Estate.”  Ceylon  tea  bore  a high  name 
for  ijiiality  in  the  market,  and  it  was  found  that  a 
great  ipuiidity  of  inferior  tea  was  sold  as  Ceylon  tea. 
It  was  true  there  was  an  estate  in  Ceylon  oallcd  the 
Sogama  estate,  owned  by  a company . having  offices 


in  Olement’s-lane,  City.  The  association,  having  as- 
certained that  tea  bearing  the  brand  of  the  Sogama 
estate  was  being  sold  by  certain  persons,  communicated 
with  the  company  owning  the  estate,  and  these  pro- 
ceedings resulted.  He  proposed  to  prove  the  purchase 
and  the  analysis  of  the  article  purchased,  and  he  would 
show  that  the  tea  sold  as  “ Choice  Ceylon  tea,  a blend 
of  Ceylon  and  other  choice  growths,”  was  in  fact  a 
mixture  of  inferior  China  and  Indian  teas.  Mr.  Avory, 
connsel  for  the  defence,  said  that  he  was  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  defVndants  applied  the  label  and  that 
it  was  not  Sogama  tea,  but  he  could  not  admit  that 
it  was  not  Ceylon  tea.  Mr.  W.  J.  Thompson,  partner 
with  his  father  as  tea  brokers  at  Mincing-lane,  said  he 
had  had  30  years’  experience  in  the  trade.  He  had  had 
a packet  of  the  tea  submitted  to  him  (packet  produced), 
and  having  tested  it  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  tea  was  composed  of  Indian  and  China  tea.  There 
might  be  some  Ceylon,  but  he  thought  not.  Cross- 
examined. — He  knew  there  was  a Sogama  estate,  but  did 
not  know  that  there  was  a whole  district  called  Sogama, 
He  understood  there  was  not.  Tbe  difference  in  value 
between  Indian  and  China  and  Ceylon  was  about  3d. 
per  lb.  Some  Ceylon  tea  could  be  bought  at  ll^d. 
per  lb.  He  knew  that  the  defendants  were  of  old 
standing  in  the  trade.  Mr,  Paget  was  an  old  friend  of 
his  own.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  was 
n 0 Ceylon  tea  in  it.  Re-examined.  The  packets  pro- 
duced were  J lb.  packets,  sold  at  6d.  He  would  not 
expect  to  find  tea  bought  at  lljd  per  lb.  retailed  at 
2s.  George  Stehn,  manager  of  Wilson  and  Smithett’s 
tea  department,  Blincing-lane,  said  he  had  been  in 
Ceylon  and  there  was  no  such  district  as  Sogama.  It 
was  merely  the  estate  belonging  to  a company.  The 
witness  confirmed  the  previous  witness’s  opinion  as  to 
the  tea  sold  being  maiuly  inferior  teas  of  Indian  and 
China  growths.  A witness  named  Leek,  [W.  M.  Leake] 
in  the  employ  of  the  prosecuting  association,  gave 
evidence  showing  that  the  packets  were  bought  from  a 
retail  grocer  who  was  written  to  and  who  gave  up 
the  name  of  the  defendants  as  the  sellers  to  him,  the 
defendants  being  blenders  of  tea.  The  witness  added 
that  the  defendant  Paget  called  on  him  and  said  he 
would  be  willing  to  pay  the  Sogama  company  a royalty  to 
be  allowed  to  use  the  name  on  the  label.  Mr.  Bushby 
asked  whether  such  a course  was  usual  in  the  tea  trade. 
The  witness  could  not  say.  Mr.  Avory,  for  the  defence, 
denied  any  intention  at  all  to  defraud.  They  had  used 
the  label  inaocent  y and  were  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
tea  was  fine  tea  of  Ceylon  growths  with  a blend  of 
other  growths.  The  defendant  Paget  was  then  called, 
and  he  said  he  had  carried  on  business,  since  1852.  The 
tea  in  question  was  Oeylon  and  Indian  tea,  no  China 
being  used.  It  was  blended  from  teas  costing  from  101. 
to  Is.  Id.  per  lb  without  duty.  His  firm  had  used  the 
label  without  any  knowledge  that  they  were  infringing 
any  person’s  right.  Cross-examined,  he  said  that  the 
firm  made  two  blends — the  “ Sogama”  and  the  “ Queens- 
berry.”  He  knew  there  was  a “Q'leensberry  estate”  in 
Ceylon  ; also  that  there  was  a “ Sogama,”  for  he  had 
purchased  their  tea.  He  suppose!  the  owners  of  the 
Sogama  estate  bad  some  rights  to  the  name.  He  was 
prepared  to  admit  there  was  no  Sogama  in  this  tea. 
Asked  why  the  name  of  a blender  was  not  put  on  the 
packets  the  witness  said  that  tea  grocers  did  not  like 
the  public  to  know  where  they  got  the  teas  from. 
(“Shame”  in  court.)  The  witness  was  pressed  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  tea  used  in  the  blending,  but  he  said  he  was  uoi 
prepared  to  expose  trade  secrets.  Asked  what  proportion 
of  Ceylon  tea  was  in  the  blend,  he  said  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  answer  and  divulge  a trade  secie*'.  Mr.  Avory 
contended  he  was  not  bound  to  answer.  Mr. 
Bushby  said  if  the  question  was  pressed  it  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  witness  should  have  gone  contrary 
to  the  law.  He  and  the  public  would  draw  their  own 
inferences.  The  question  was  not  pressed,  Mr.  Avory 
remarking,  amid  laughter,  that  if  the  witness  had  to 
state  the  secrets  of  the  trade  any  grocer  could  make 
the  blends  for  himself.  Mr.  Bushby,  in  giving  judg- 
ment, said  the  label  “ Sogama  Estate  ” tea  distinctly 
misled  the  public,  and  that  was  a serious  evil,  which 
must  be  put  a stop  to.  He  imposed  a fine  of  i'lO,  and 
allowed  25s  costs.  Tbe  court  was  crowded,  and  a 
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good  deal  of  feeling  and  interest  were  exhibited  during 
the  hearing. 

Editobial  on  the  above  in  the 
London  “Times.” 

The  remarka  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
Budget  speech  on  the  retail  price  of  tea  are  curi- 
ously illustrated  in  our  Police  news  this  morning. 
Two  tea-dealers,  Mr.  Thomas  Paget  and  Mr.  Eobert 
Pigott,  were  brought  before  the  magistrate  at 
Worship-street  on  a change  of  having  sold  tea  to 
which  a false  trade  description  bad  been  applied. 
The  tea  in  question  bore  the  brand  of  “ The 
Sogama  Estate,”  and  it  was  not  contented  on  the 
part  of  the  defence  that  it  was  rightly  thus  labelled. 
What  label  it  ought  to  have  borne  was  left  un- 
decided to  the  last.  It  had  been  described  by  the 
vendors  as  “ choice  Ceylon  tea,  a blend  of  Ceylon 
and  other  choica  growths.”  The  first  expert  who  was 
called  stated  in  evidence  that  he  had  had  a packet  of 
the  tea  submitted  to  him,  and  that  he  had  tested  it, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  contents 
were  made  up  of  Indian  and  China  tea,  He  has 
not  prepared  to  swear  that  there  was  no  Ceylon 
tea  in  it,  but  he  did  not  think  there  was  any. 
The  next  witness  spoke  substantially  to  the  same 
effect.  He  was  confident  that  most  of  the  ‘‘choice 
Ceylon  tea  ” was  nothing  but  inferior  tea  of  Indian 
and  China  growths.  Mr.  Thomas  Paget,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  firmly  that  the  tea  which 
he  had  sold  was  Ceylon  and  Indian  tea,  and  that  no 
particle  of  China  tea  had  been  mixed  up  in  the 
blend.  But  on  the  main  charge  he  had  no  defence 
ready.  He  had  sold  tea  with  the  brand  of  the 
Sogama  Estate,  and  this  he  acknowledged  it  had  no 
scintilla  of  a right  to  bear,  since,  whatever  it  was, 
none  of  it  was  Sogama  tea.  This  admission  was 
all  that  he  could  be  induced  to  make.  When  he 
was  questioned  about  the  cost  of  the  ‘‘choice  growths” 
which  he  had  used  in  blending  his  tea,  his  reply 
was  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  expose  trade 
secrets.  On  the  amount  of  Ceylon  tea  in  his 
blend  he  was  equally  reticent.  It  was  a trade 
sscret  which  he  was  not  willing  to  divulge.  But 
whatever  the  quality  of  his  tea,  and  however  much 
or  little  of  Ceylon  tea  there  was  in  it,  it  had 
certainly  been  misdescribed,  and  its  purchasers  had 
been  thus  misled.  Some  severe  remarks  from  Mr. 
Bushby  and  a fine  of  £10,  with  costs  allowed  to  the 
prosecutors,  concluded  the  case. 

Tea  is  a subject  of  very  general  public  interest. 
We  fear,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  widespread 
dismay  and  surprise  at  the  amount  of  mystery 
with  which  the  tea  trade  is  shown  to  be  sur- 
rounded. The  object  of  those  engaged  in  it  seems 
to  be  to  keep  everybody  in  the  dark.  There  are  trade 
secrets  at  every  stage.  In  dealing  with  the  report 
this  morning,  we  must  begin  with  the  wholesale 
tea  blender,  since  the  case  in  Court  does  not  carry 
us  any  further  back  than  this.  He  is  unquestion- 
ably a man  of  mysteries.  How  his  mixtures  are 
made,  and  at  what  original  cost  he  obtains  the 
materials  for  making  them,  is  his  own  private 
affair,  and  no  one  but  himself  is  to  know  any- 
thing about  it.  His  customers,  the  retail  tea 
grocers,  are  men  of  like  mind.  They  do  not  wish 
the  public  to  know  where  they  get  their  teas,  and 
accordingly  they  prefer  packets  which  have  no 
blender’s  name  upon  them.  The  blender,  we 
need  hardly  say,  is  ready  to  accommodate  them 
in  so  simple  a matter.  That  they  object  to 
packets  with  high-sounding  titles  upon  them  we 
are  not  told,  and  wo  should  not  believe  it  if  we 
were.  The  evidence  given  yesterday  at  Worship- 
street  is  too  clear  to  the  contrary.  But,  how- 
ever unwilling  the  defendants  were  to  allow  us 
a glimpse  into  their  trade  secrets,  there  was  more 
than  one  revelation  made  in  the  course  of  the 


case  for  the  prosecution.  It  was  stated,  and  it 
was  not  contradicted,  that  an  offer  had  been 
made  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  defendants  to  pay 
a royalty  to  the  Sogama  Estate  Company  for  the 
right  to  use  their  labels.  Now,  such  a right  as 
this  would  not  need  to  be  bought  and  paid  for  if 
the  contents  of  the  packets  corresponded  with  the 
labels  outside.  Sogama  tea  could  be  described  as 
Sogama  tea  with  no  risk  of  a penalty  under  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act.  The  offence  charged 
yesterday  was,  not  that  labels  had  been  used  on 
which  no  royalty  had  been  paid,  but  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  packets  answering  to  the  labels. 
We  come  next  to  the  quality  and  cost  of  the  tea 
thus  misdescribed.  Choice  Ceylon  tea  mixed 
with  other  choice  growths  is  the  blender’s  ac- 
count of  it.  Inferior  Indian  and  China  tea  is 
the  corrected  statement  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution, with  perhaps  some  Ceylon  tea  added,  but 
more  probably  without  any.  We  must  leave  our 
readers  to  choose  between  the  two  stories.  They 
cannot  both  of  them  be  true.  As  regards  the  cost 
of  the  tea,  much  will  depend  on  the  version  which 
we  adopt  as  to  its  quality  and  place  of  origin. 
We  learn  that  some  Ceylon  tea  can  be  bought  at 
llid  per  lb.  and  Indian  and  China  tea  for  about 
3d  less.  If,  therefore,  the  incriminated  packets 
were  rightly  said  to  have  contained  little  or  noth- 
ing but  inferior  Indian  and  China  tea,  we  may 
put  the  blender’s  outlay  at  about  SJd  a pound. 
The  price  charged  to  the  retail  purchaser  of  the 
so-called  Sogama  tea  was  2s  per  lb„  so  that 
there  is  a good  margin  for  profit  on  the  trans- 
action. Mr.  Thomas  Paget’s  account  was  that 
the  tea  he  used  cost  from  lOd  to  Is  Id  per  lb.  * 
without  duty.  On  the  proportions  used  of  each 
sort,  and  on  the  joint  cost  of  his  materials,  he 
refused  to  say  anything.  Shall  we  be  wrong  in 
assuming  that  he  put  in  the  lOd  tea  with  a freer 
hand  than  that  at  Is  Id  and  that  possibly  the 
average  cost  of  the  whole  was  not  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  lower  of  the  two  sums  ? This  reduces 
the  profit  as  shown  by  an  adverse  witness,  but  it 
leaves  it  tolerably  high  still.  In  the  absence  of 
complete  evidence,  wa  can  come  to  no  definite 
conclusions  either  way.  The  presiding  magistrate, 
Mr.  Bushby,  has  drawn  his  own  inferences,  but 
he  has  not  told  us  what  they  are.  The  public,  he 
adds,  will  draw  theirs,  so  that  we  may  be  well 
content  to  leave  the  case  as  we  find  it,  and  to  re* 
main  in  ignorance  about  matters  on  which  neither  Mr. 
Bushby  nor  the  public  are  in  any  need  of  our  help. 

There  is  one  point  of  interest  on  which  Mr. 
Bushby  sought  to  be  informed,  but  on  which  the 
witness  for  the  prosecution  could  throw  no 
light.  Is  it  usual  in  the  tea  trade  to  pay 
a royalty  for  the  right  to  sell  goods  under  the 
name  of  some  one  else,  and  with  no  regard  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  description  ? Possibly,  the 
more  usual  course  is  for  the  fraudulent  label  to  be 
used,  with  no  money  paid  for  it  and  with  no  leave 
asked.  That  this  is  sometimes  done  we  are  entitled 
to  say — the  case  on  which  we  have  been  comment- 
ing  is  proof  of  it.  But  a deception  of  this  kind  is 
only  possible  under  certain  conditions.  There  must 
be  at  least  two  parties  to  it — an  unsorupnlcuB 
vendor  and  an  unskilled  purchaser.  This  latter 
condition  is  very  commonly  met.  The  public,  as 
a rule,  knows  very  little  about  tea,  and  it  can  be 
put  off  accordingly  with  very  indifferent  stuff. 
The  tipplers,  as  Mr.  Goschen  terms  them,  have  a 
more  formed  taste.  For  tea  drinkers  almost  any- 
thing will  do,  and  as  long  as  this  state  of  things 
continues  there  will  be  shops  found  from  which 
they  will  be  served  with  almost  anything— except, 
indeed,  with  good  tea,  sold  frankly  for  what  it  is. 

* This  was  a misreport : these  are  th^ prices  of 
pure  Ceylon  tea.— Ed.  T.  A. 
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LIBERIAN  COFFEE  IN  S.  INDIA. 

A Planting  Correspondent  writes  to  us: — Whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  owners  of  specially 
favoured  properties,  I think  it  is  generally  admitted 
by  those  who  have  been  longest  at  the  business,  and 
have  the  widest  experience  of  districts  other  than 
their  own,  that  the  ‘'good  old  times”  have  jjassed 
away  probably  forever.  Almost  any  planter  you  meet 
is  quite  willing  to  admit  this  sad  fact  for  other  districts 
or  even  for  his  neighbours : but  it  is  naturally  hard 
for  a young,  sanguine  man  to  force  himself  to  believe 
that  he  is  not  to  be  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule.  His  property,  on  which  a lot  of  money,  we  will 
say,  has  been  laid  out  is  just  at  its  prime,  and  has 
been  liberally  manured,  prices  are  tremendous,  ex- 
change is  much  in  his  favor,  and  he  fondly  hopes 
that  26  per  cent,  on  his  capital  can  always  be  made 
at  coffee  “ by  a man  who  knows  bis  work,  and  does’nt 
mind  spending  a little  money.”  But  some  how,  gene- 
rally, the  crops  begin  to  fall  off  in  sp  e of  the 
liberal  treatment,  and  of  even  greate  expendi- 
ture in  manure  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  in  old 
days.  ‘‘Next  year”  like  the  bird  in  the  fable 
leads  him  on  until  at  last  he  gets  sick  and  weary 
of  it,  and  instead  of  retiring  from  business  with  a 
small  fortune  as  he  fondly  hoped  in  ten  years,  he 
heaves  a sigh  of  relief  which  he  sees  what  he  thinks 
will  be  his  bare  expenses  in  the  form  of  crop  set  upon 
the  trees.  Of  course  there  are  estates,  even  districts, 
which  have  been  mines  of  wealth  to  their  owners, 
and  long  may  it  be  so.  I am  only  writing  of  the 
general  course  of  things  which  the  statistics  of  coffee 
exportation  will  I fear  show  to  be  steadily,  even  if 
unevenly  downward  : like  an  ebbing  tide,  alternate 
years  being  better  than  the  one  before,  but  worse 
than  the  one  before  that.  We  all  know  what  has 
happened  to  Ceylon  and  Java  and  it  is  believed 
that  ^America  about  which  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult \o  get  any  certain  information)  is  keeping  up 
her  figures  from  the  yield  of  large  new  districts  which 
have  been  opened  up  of  late  years. 

In  India  the  beet  land  was  taken  first,  and  is  now 
exhausted,  or  nearly  so,  new  clearings  on  inferior 
land  though  opened  with  far  more  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  expenditure  of  manure,  shaded  too  when 
necessary  are  as  a rule  nothing  like  the  old  estates  in 
quality,  and  not  likely  to  last  one  quarter  of  the 
time.  There  can  be  but  one  reason  for  this,  viz.,  that 
coffee  Arabica  is  so  deteriorated  in  health  and  strength 
by  the  continuous  attacks  of  leaf  disease  during 
the  past  20  years  that,  except  under  peculiarly 
favourable  circumstances  it  is  practically  dying 
out,  the  only  effect  of  heavy  manuring  being 
to  put  on  a new  crop  of  leaves  which  are 
promptly  swept  off  by  our  enemy  as  fast  as  they  are 
formed.  It  is  sadly  true  that  instead  of  passing  away,  as 
we  fondly  hoped  at  one  time,  this  pest  seems  now  more 
vigorous  than  ever,  anything  like  even  a very  moderate 
crop  is  invariably  followed  by  a specially  severe  attack, 
and  sanguine  indeed  must  be  the  man  who  really  believes 
that  the  end  of  vastatrix  will  come  while  there  is  a leaf 
of  coffee  left  to  feed  on.  We  know  that  in  Europe  an 
almost  identical  fungus  has  attacked  the  vines,  and  in 
some  countries  utterly  destroyed  the  old  European  kinds. 
The  American  variety,  however,  I am  told,  is  now  being 
planted  with  success  as  it  is  found  able  to  grow  and 
Sourish  in  the  ground  from  which  the  other  had  been 
dug  out  and  burned  because  its  constitution  is  sound 
and  strong,  and  it  is  able  to  resist  the  foe.  After  watch- 
ing the  thing  for  some  years,  I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a similar  state  of  feebleness  has  been  broubgt 
upon  our  Arabian  coffee  and  that  as  regards  low  lying 
districts  anyhow  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  it  with 
the  strong  African  variety  called  “Liberian”  if  we  are  to 
grow  coffee  at  all.  Now  at  this  stage  I know  it  will  be 
said  “why  that  wretched  fraud  was  tried  and  abandoned 
long  ago  in  the  low  country  of  Ceylon  ; not  only  did  it 
get  leaf  disease  but  it  gave  a very  bad  sample  of  coffee 
and  very  little  of  that  oven.  No  one  now  believes  in 
it.”  To  this  1 reply  that  various  sorts  of  bad  Afri-  | 


can  coffee  were  palmed  off  on  the  unfortunate 
planter  at  the  time  when  attention  was  first  called 
to  this  giant  kind.  These  are  somewhat  similar  in 
appearance  at  first,  but  are  really  very  different  to 
the  true  Liberian  which  is  practically  free  from 
fungus  (only  the  delicate  seed  leaves  getting  it)  is  a 
tree  not  a bush,  a heavy  cropper  and  yielding  a 
good  sample  with  no  hollow  beans. 

Some  15  years  ago  I received  a couple  of  Liberian 
plants  from  a number  presented  to  a Planters’  Associa- 
tion by  Government.  These  had  come  out  to  the 
country,  I believe  from  Kew  direct,  in  a wardian 
case.  Planted  in  a back  garden  and  almost  unnoticed 
and  uncared  for,  they  grew  broad  and  high  till  now 
they  are  about  26  feet  and  have  apparently  no  inten- 
tion of  stopping.  In  the  evil  report  soon  after  prevail- 
ing regarding  Liberian  coffee,  I supposed  there  was 
nothing  in  it  till  at  length  I began  to  notice  that  the 
trees  were  bearing  very  well,  and  that  there  was  no 
trace  of  leaf  disease.  Then  I planted  out  2 or  300 
seedlings  in  a new  clearing  along  with  Arabica,  and 
these,  now  7 or  8 years  old  and  in  a more  sheltered 
position  than  their  parents  have  done  even  better. 
Planted  10  by  10  over  Arabica  they  have  now  run  up 
to  16  or  18  feet,  all  exactly  of  one  type,  and  are 
bearing  exceedingly  well ; the  crop  on  them 
for  this  season  cannot  well  be  taken  at  less- 
than  3 lb.  of  clean  coffee  per  tree.  The  Arabica  under 
path  them  has  suffered  frightfully  from  fungus  regu- 
larly every  year,  yet  I challenge  anyone  to  find  a sign 
of  it  on  them.  A few  of  the  old  leaves  every  year  turn 
yellow  and  tumble  off  as  was  the  natural  way  of  our 
old  staple  before  the  days  of  leaf  disease  as  I well  re- 
member before  1868-  AVe  know  that  Liberian  coffee 
will  grow  at  the  sea  level  ; the  ones  above  referred  to 
are  at  2,500  feet  in  sheltered  bamboo  land  : whether  (hey 
will  do  well  at  higher  elevations  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
as  far  as  I can  see  I am  satisfied,  and  only  regret  that 
I did  not  do  eight  yea  s ago  what  I am  doing  now, 
viz.,  plant  Liberian  all  over  my  clearings  vith  the  Arabica 
and  let  the  best  win.  To  sum  up  the  points  of  difference 
between  Liberian  and  Arabica  1 find  as  advantages  : 
1st.  That  it  does  not  get  fungus  or  only  in  such  a 
way  that  the  health  of  the  tree  is  in  no  wsy  affected 
2nd.  That  it  is  a tree,  not  a bush,  running  up  to 
30  feet  in  height  before  15  years  old  and  in  conse- 
quence is  not  injured  by  drought. 

3rd.  That  judging  by  the  trees  in  evidence  and  the 
way  they  go  on  growing,  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  come  into  bearing  till  4 or  5 years  old,  this 
variety  may  be  taken  as  much  longer  lived. 

4th.  That  it  is  a heavier  bearing  tree  when  once 
fairly  started  ; these  in  evidence  now  yielding  10  to  20 
cwts.  per  acre,  calculating  on  the  clean  coffee  yielded, 
and  admitting  that  only  some  700  trees  to  the  acre  can 
be  grown  instead  of  at  least  double  that  number  of 
the  old  kind. 

6th.  That  being  a deep-rooted  plant,  it  is  not  affect- 
ed by  drought,  -while  a very  slight  shower  is  quite 
sufficient  to  bring  out  and  set  the  blotcom  ; which 
moreover  has  the  further  advantage  of  fading  and  fall- 
ing off  within  the  day  of  its  opening  so  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  it  can  be  injured  by  rain  or  hailasisso 
often  the  case  with  the  delicate  Arabica  blossom.  Even 
in  the  very  driest  season,  when  the  other  plants  appear 
on  the  point  of  destruction,  these  look  cool  and  green 
and  not  turning  a leaf. 

6bh,  That  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  comparatively 
little.  There  is  no  pruning  to  do  beyond  pulling  off 
the  suckers  for  2 or  3 years  to  prevent  the  tree  from 
running  up  into  too  manystems,  the  crop  is  carried  on 
the  same  wood  (and  extensions  of  it)  year  after  year, 
and  there  is  therefore  no  old  wood  to  cut  out.  The 
shade  of  a thick,  tall  tree  like  this  where  they  pretty 
well  cover  the  ground,  would  effectually  prevent  weeds 
from  becoming  troublesome,  and  as  the  roots  are  deep 
down  the  debilitating  effects  of  weeds  even  if  they  did 
grow,  would  be  very  little  felt. 

7th.  The  berries  (of  the  size  of  a walnut)  remain 
firmly  fixed  on  the  tree  for  many  weeks  after  they  are 
ripe  enough  to  pick,  eventually  they  fall  off,  and  may  be 
gathered  off,  the  ground.  In  case  of  a scarcity  of  labour 
this  might  be  an  advantage, 
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Against  these  good  points  we  may  set  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1st.  That  this  species  gives  very  little  return  till  at 
last  the  5th  year,  while  in  low  lying  districts  some 
return  is  got  from  Arabics  in  the  2nd  year. 

2nd.  That  the  value  in  the  London  market  from  a 
sample  lately  sent  home,  is  about  10  per  cent  lower 
than  that  of  ordinary  coffee. 

3rd.  That  in  Districts  under  the  South-West  mon- 
soon, whose  flowering  season  is  in  March  and  April, 
the  crop  instead  of  beginning  to  ripen  in  October  and 
finishing  in  January  or  February,  takes  a whole  14 
months  to  ripen.  The  flowering  season  is  the  same  as 
the  other,  but  though  some  berries  will  turn  ripe  in  the 
following  April,  much  of  it  will  not  be  ready  to  gather 
till  July.  Thus  the  tree  carries  two  crops  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  mixed  together  in  the  same  branches. 
Sometimes  at  the  end  of  the  spring,  we  may  see 
at  the  .same  time  the  crop  of  the  previous  season 
as  large  as  iilums,  and  partially  turning  red, 
the  crop  of  the  current  season  the  size  of  peas,  and 
a further  sprinkling  of  the  curious  8 petalled,  heavi- 
ly scented  blossoms  as  large  as  the  palm  of  a child’s 
hand.  All  these  mixed  together  among  tho  largo 
dark  glo.ssy  leaves  give  the  tree  a most  rich  and 
handsome  appearauce. 

There  are  now  one  or  two  points  about  which  some 
information  may  be  of  interest. 

Picking. — There  is  no  difficulty  about  this,  a notched 
bamboo  enables  the  cooly  to  get  up  among  tho 
branches,  and  he  theu  strips  off  all  that  is  ripe,  or 
nearly  so  (taking  care  not  to  rip  off  the  small  berries) 
dropping  it  all  on  the  ground,  and  collecting  after- 
wards into  baskets. 

It  takes  4 bushels  of  these  huge  cherries  to  make 
one  of  Parchment  (instead  of  2 as  with  Arabica), 
but  even  so,  the  fruit  being  so  large,  a cooly  can  pick 
quite  twice  as  much  as  of  the  other,  and  the  cost  per 
ton  of  clean,  would  be  much  the  same. 

Curing. — I have  seen  advertisements  of  special 
pulpera  made  in  Ceylon  for  Liberian  coffee  and  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  as  effective  as  they  are  re- 
presented. Anyone  growing  a quantity  of  this  coffee 
would  have  to  employ  machinery. 

I have  tried  experiments  on  a small  scale  with  my 
cherry,  and  found  that  it  was  no  use  to  pass  the  stuff 
through  an  ordinary  disc  pnlper  (set  of  course  very 
wide)  because  the  husk  never  (at  this  elevation)  gets 
soft  enough  to  squeeze  out  below  the  chop  but  rods  up 
into  a hard  ball,  and  comes  out  with  the  parchment 
in  front ; and  I found  that  when  the  chop  was  set 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  husk  to  pass,  the  bean  went 
with  it.  Moreover  the  work  was  so  hard  that  four 
coolies  were  completely  tired  out  in  pulping  2 bushels  ! 
Then  I found  that  the  simplest  way  of  getting  at 
the  parchment  was  to  put  it  up  in  heaps  in  the  pulp- 
ing house  to  rot.  This  may  seem  barbarous,  but  the 
colour  of  the  clean  coffee  so  treated  was  quite  as  good 
as  some  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  indeed  the  parch- 
ment envelope  of  the  bean  is  so  thick  and  strong  that 
it  completely  protects  it  from  injury  from  heating. 
Moreover  this  kind  of  coffee  will  carry  nothing  but  a 
dead  whitey-green  colour  no  matter  how  the  curing 
may  be  done.  If  allowed  to  dry  in  cherry  some  heavy 
peeler  might  perhaps  break  it  up,  but  it  seems  to  me 
as  hard  and  tough  as  the  very  best  road  metal,  and  I 
much  doubt  whether  a coffee  curing  firm  would  un- 
dertake it  on  the  usual  terms. 

As  regards  the  drinking  qualities  of  this  variety,  I 
can  safely  say  that  no  one  who  had  not  previously 
been  told  would  know  that  be  was  not  drinking  the 
pucka  article,  the  same  quantity  of  powder  goes  further 
and  I cannot  notice  any  inferiority  of  qua'ity.  Un- 
suspecting guests  have  often  said  “ may  I have  another 
cup  of  this  excellent  coffee  ” and  they  usually  look 
somewhat  surprised  when  told  what  it  was.  If  you 
try  to  sell  it  iu  the  bazaar  whole  and  clean  (looking 
something  like  date  stones  in  shape,)  natives  decline 
to  buy  it.  “ This  one  kind  bad  imitation  coffee  ” 
they  will  say,  but  if  you  smash  it  up  and  mix  a little 
dirt  with  it  they  will  take  it  readily,  and  never  find  out 
tbe  diSeteuce. 


Planting. — Owing  to  the  seedling  throwing  out  a 
strong,  deep,  tap  root  something  like  that  of  a jack 
tree,  I am  inclined  to  think  tbat  when  a pantation 
has  to  be  made  it  would  be  better  to  have  Ithe  pits 
made  ready  by  May,  and  then  to  put  one  or  more 
seeds  in  each  pit  as  early  in  the  South-West  monsoon 
as  possible,  so  that  the  seedlings  may  get  established 
before  the  end  of  the  North-East  monsoon  in  De 
comber.  But  if  not  grown  to  any  great  size  they 
can  be  lifted  with  a little  special  care  from  nur- 
series in  the  ordinary  way.  Considering  the  fact  that 
Liberian  Coffee  does  not  come  into  bearing  till 
2 or  3 years  after  the  other,  it  may  probably  be  a 
wise  plan  for  one  going  in  for  its  cultivation,  to  pit 
his  clearing  4 by  4 and  to  plant  Arabica,  afterwards 
putting  in  the  giant  kind  down  every  other  row,  mak- 
ing them  thus  8 by  8.  The  Liberian  is  much  too 
robust  to  take  any  notice  of  its  little  friend,  while  by 
the  time  it  has  come  into  bearing  yon  may  safely  assume 
tbat  the  Arabica  has  given  what  it  can  in  maiden  crops, 
and  unless  heavily  manured  has  already  made  arrange- 
ments for  returning  to  a better  world  where  there  is 
no  fnngus. 

It  is  said  that  the  civilised  but  effete  nations  will 
one  day  (when  magazine  rifles  are  common)  have  to 
yield  to  the  iron  coustitutioned  African,  who  can  more 
than  hold  his  own  physically,  and  multiply  in  any 
climate,  and  here  shortly  we  may  perhaps  see  our 
poor  old  worn  out  King,  eaten  up  with  disease,  and 
quite  unable  to  do  anything  but  keep  himself  alive, 
deposed  in  favour  of  his  strong  and  healthy  African 
cousin.  I shall  be  delighted  at  any  time  to  show  the 
trees  on  which  my  experience  has  been  gained  to  any 
one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject,  or  to  give 
any  further  information  iu  writing.  Enclosing  my  card 
as  a possible  means  of  communication. — Madras  Mail, 
May  10th. 


The  Indian  Tea  E.xpokt  Season  it  will  be 
seen  from  our  special  telegram,  elsewhere,  has 
closed  with  a total  of  shipments  to  all  quarters  of 
103,642,000  lb.  This  is  about  millions  below  the 
estimate  for  the  season,  which  stood  originally  at 
106,941,160  lb. 

The  “ SiSAH  Hemp  ” Plant  is  a native  of 
Mexico,  and  Dr.  Trimen  does  not  think  it  has  been  at 
any  time  introduced  to  Ceylon  ; it  is  therefore  very 
unlikely  that  anyone  should  have  seen  it  growing 
in  the  N.  C.  Province,  as  our  correspondent  Mr. 
P.  Cummins  supposed  he  had.  But  who  is  to  be  first 
to  try  the  plant  on  a considerable  scale,  and  still 
more  who  is  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Mauritius 
planters,  in  utilizing  local  aloe  fibre  and  making 
shipments  to  try  the  market  on  a considerable  scale  ? 

The  Victoria  Begia  in  the  “ Gordon  Gardens  ” 
has  not  only  flowered  and  fruited,  but  is  repro- 
ducing itself  in  an  immense  number  of  self-sown 
seedlings  which  Mr.  Nock — who  is  in  town  for  a 
day  or  two — describes  as  perfectly  healthy.  These 
seedlings  will  be  available  for  distribution  o 
applicants  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  experiment 
with  them.  The  seed  in  future  might  be  scattered 
iu  the  Lotus  pond,  near  Skinner’s  road,  and  over 
other  pieces  of  water  in  or  near  Colombo,  in  the 
hope  of  spreading  so  notable  a plant  in  our  midst. 

Cinnamon. — A discovery  has  been  made  which 
shows  that  the  love  of  our  ancestors  for  drinks 
spiced  with  cinnamon  was  fully  justified.  What 
were  not  the  Dutch  ready  to  do  to  procure  cinnamon 
and  other  spices  for  their  mulled  wines,  and  what 
wonders  of  navigation  did  they  not  accomplish  in 
ihoir  lumbering  vessels  in  order  to  fill  the  spice- 
boxes  of  their  housewives  ? According  to  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  a oontemporary.  Dr.  Chamberland, 
M.  Pasteur’s  chief  assistant,  has  just  discovered 
that  cinnamon  is  fatal  to  the  typhoid  microbe, 
which  must  infest  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
Netherlands.  This  will  be  news  for  oinnaujoa 
growers.— H.  efi  C,  Mail. 
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Jamaica — The  last  Bulletin  of  the  botanical  depart- 
ment contains  articles  on  the  cnltur©  of  Ooca  Erythroxy- 
lon)  Coca),  and  on  the  abandonment  of  Orange  culture  in 
the  Azores,  due  to  a disease  (“  gumming  ’),  and  to 
the  unremunerative  prices  obtained  by  the  growers, 
Other  articles  refer  to  the  manufacture  of  Lemon 
esseuce  in  Sicily,  and  fruit-candying  in  Italy. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle- 

In  the  Queensland  Botanic  Cardens,  Jlockhamptoii, 
which  is  under  tha  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  as  a curiosity 
in  the  adaptability  of  plants,  I may  mention  that  last 
week  we  had  Pine-apples  and  Apples  gathered  from 
the  same  bod,  tha  Apples  are  small,  but  well  flavoured. 
A few  days  ago,  a station  owner  out  West  told  me 
there  was  a species  of  Ipomea  (I.  calabra,  tuberous 
rooted)  growing  in  the  scrubs  on  his  station  used  as 
food  by  the  blacks  ; he  describes  the  flowers  as  deep 
purple,  and  promised  to  have  some  of  the  tubers 
taken  up,  and  sent  down  the  first  chance.  AYe  are 
having  a grand  season  here.  I would  like  you  to  see 
how  things  are  growing  with  us  at  present. — J.  S. 
Bna.Aii,  Rockhampton. — Gardeners'  Chronicle, 

CoiiPABAxivE  Sales  in  London  of  Indica, 
Ceylon  and  Java  Teas. — From  the  figures  in 
Gow,  AVilson  & Stanton’s  circular,  for  packages 
brought  to  auction  in  the  11  months  from  1st  June 
1889  to  2nd  May  1890,  it  will  be  seen  that  while 
Javas  decreased  by  18,462  packages  and  Indians 
increased  only  87,685  on  1,012,634  packages,  the 
increase  in  Ceylons  was  almost  100,000,  the  exact 
figures  being  99,997  increase  on  345,255  packages. 
Taking  percentages,  Ceylon  is  very  far  in  advance 
of  India, — an  increase  in  our  case  of  about  30  per 
cent,  against  about  8 per  cent  for  India. 

A New  Flower.— The  latest  Field  gvies  the 
description  of  a flower  which  would  appear  to  be 
admirably  suited  to  adorn  our  Indian  gardens  in 
winter:—'*  A new  plant,  that  seems  to  have  a 
great  future  before  it,  is  Gerbera  Jarnesoni,  and 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  it,  both  in  this  and 
last  season,  it  should  become  of  use  in  private 
gardens.  It  flowered  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
last  June,  in  the  cool  house;  but  a plant  was  also 
tried  in  the  border,  and  gave  great  hopes  of  this 
Trausvaal  wilding  as  a hardy  plant  for  the  border. 
It  was  found  by  Mr.  Jameson,  near  Barberton,  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  to  Mr.  Tillet  belongs  the 
honour  of  first  introducing  and  flowering  it.  The 
leaves  are  of  the  richest  green,  hairy  on  the  under 
side,  and  arranged  in  a rosette  way,  the  flowers 
each  about  4 in.  across,  and  borne  singly  on  a stem 
about  12  in.  high.  The  shape  is  distinct  and  striking 
each  petal  being  narrow,  and  the  whole  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a large  star,  the  colour  of  which  is  orange 
scarlet.  Even  if  not  of  sufficient  hardiness  to  stand 
the  winter,  it  will  make  a useful  pot  plant  for  the 
greenhouse,  as  not  much  heat  is  required.”— Pioneer. 

Planting  Trees  in  Towns. — Some  time  ago  Mr. 
Robert  Walker,  the  efficient  and  hard-working 
keeper  of  the  Victoria  Park,  read  a couple  of 
papers  **  On  the  Planting  of  Trees  in  Towns.” 
The  papers  were  interesting,  and  fitted  to  bo  ex- 
tremely useful ; Mr.  Walker’s_  own  experience  in 
planting  trees  along  the  margins  of  streets  and 
in  other  urban  localities  being  considerable,  while 
his  information  on  the  subject,  including  the  choicer 
of  proper  varieties  according  to  locality,  character 
of  soil  and  surroundings,  &o.,  is  extensive.  W e 
are  now  glad  to  see  tbe  papers,  as  *'  revised  by 
the  two  Aberdeen  members  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  Guild 
of  St.  George,”  issued  in  a very  neat  and  attrac- 
tive form,  with  some  eight  choice  tree  illustrations 
showing  on  plate  paper  examples  of  the  Silver 
Biroh,  the  Horse  Chestnut,  the  Lombardy  Poplar, 
the  Spruce,  the  lime,  the  Oak,  and  others.  We 
commend  the  print  to  the  attention  of  all  in- 
torosted  in  the  highly  commendable  work  of 
improving  the  amenities  of  the  city.— Free 
Preti,  May  3rd, 


AETinciAL  Gems  at  the  Paris  Exposition  are  said 
to  have  surpassed  anything  ever  before  shown, 
some  of  the  specimens  puzzling  even  dealers  and 
experts.  The  artificial  pearls  were  especially  suc- 
cessful, no  means  being  found  to  distinguish  the 
genuine  from  the  artificial  except  the  use  of  a 
file. — Fiji  Times. 

London  Purple. — A correspondent  in  Kent  who 
has  damaged  his  Apple  trees  by  using  the  above 
substance  with  wa'e*  in  ths  proportion  of  one  to 
twenty,  thereby  following  the  in^trnctions  given  him 
by  the  firm  which  supplied  it  gratuitously,  is  much 
to  be  pitied.  The  safer  proportion  would  be  one 
tablespoonful  of  London  Purple  to  one  gallon  of  water, 
for  use  on  trees  in  leaf, — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

The  Mango  Season. — Those  of  us  who  have 
been  looking  forward  to  the  mango  season  cannot 
but  be  disappointed  at  the  poor  specimens  of  this 
year’s  crop  which  are  everywhere  being  offeredfor 
sale.  We  are,  most  of  us,  under  solemn  promise 
to  our  friends  “ to  be  sure  to  send  them  some 
good  mangoes,”  and,  though  we  would  fain  escape  tbe 
mild  vituperations  and  covert  innuendoes  of  ‘‘pie 
crust  promises”  &o  , which  are  sure  to  fall  on  our 
devoted  head  until  we  pledge  ourselves  more  deeply 
for  the  future,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  send  them 
the  wretched  things  that  are  ofiered  to  us  as  man- 
goes. For  the  lover  of  the  mango  likes  his  mango 
good  ; a good  mango  is  something  to  remember.  It 
is  as  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  historian  of  India,  says, 
the  beat  Indian  fruit,  at  once  rich  and  delicate,  and 
all  other  fruits  are  comparatively  insipid  beside 
its  intensity  of  taste.  'There  is  something  in  it, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  voluptuous. — Madras 
Times,  May  23rd. 

Silk  . — In  a review  of  the  trade  in  silk  for  1889, 
the  Weehhj  Mail,  an  English  journal  of  Yokohama, 
observes  that  this  industry  is  becoming  more  im- 
portant  every  year.  New  plantations  are  laid  out, 
new  filatures  and  re-reeling  establishments  are 
started,  new  firms  and  companies  begin  business, 
swelling  the  volume  of  the  trade,  and  constant  im- 
provements introduced  into  the  growing  and  reeling 
of  silk  are  making  the  Japanese  product  more 
popular  with  manufacturers  in  Europe  and  America. 
Not  only  are  ‘‘Japan  raw”  and  ‘‘Japan  waste” 
becoming  universal  favourites  with  the  consumers 
of  the  world,  but  the  goods  woven  in  the  Japanese 
looms  are  finding  their  way  to  Europe  and  America, 
where  the  beautiful  fabrics  of  artistic  Japan  are 
greatly  appreciated.  In  1889  the  great  staple  ex- 
port, raw  silk,  figures  in  the  returns  for  the  large 
total  of  40,808  piculs  (of  133  l-31b.  each)  valued 
at  $26,332,900,  as  against  46,963  piculs,  valued  at 
$25,899,700,  in  1888.  In  the  month  of  June,  when 
all  attention  was  given  to  the  harvest,  a partial 
failure  of  the  orop  in  Italy  turned  special  attention 
to  Japan.  It  was  then  believed  that  the  Japanese 
export  would  be  greater  than  that  of  any  previous 
year  and  would  amount  to  50,000  piouls ; but  in 
the  result  neither  the  cocoon  crop  nor  the  autumn 
crop  of  bivoltini  turned  out  as  satisfactory  as  was 
anticipated.  The  export  of  waste  silk,  including 
pierced  cocoons,  was  27,915  piouls,  valued  at 
$2,509,500,  against  34,382  piouls,  valued  at  $2,794,700, 
in  1888.  The  trade  in  manufactured  silks  grows 
year  by  year.  Large  factories,  with  new  and  im- 
proved machinery  for  warping,  winding,  weaving, 
and  dyeing,  are  being  constantly  erected,  and  tha 
industry  is  fast  developing  in  Japan.  The  United 
States  is  at  present  the  best  customer  for  thesa 
goods,  but  England,  Prance,  Germany,  Canada;  and 
Australia  are  rapidly  entering  the  field  as  comj 
petitors  in  the  purchase  of  these  fabrics.  At  the 
present  rate  of  progress,  the  value  of  woven  silks 
exported  will  soon  exceed  the  value  of  the  tea 
annually  shipped  from  Japan.— London  Times, 
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THE  ECONOMIC  USES  OP  LEAVES. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  Nature’s  products,  man 
is  most  chiefly  indebted  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
whether  for  his  food,  medicine,  or  domestic  comforts. 
Every  part  of  plants  and  trees  is  more  or  less  utilised 
by  savage  and  civilised  men,  and  a common  categoiy 
might  be  furnished  by  the  various  uses  of  the  separate 
parts — the  roots,  stenns,  sap,  bark,  fruit  and  seeds, 
and  leaves.  If  we  take  the  last-named,  the  foliage, 
apparently  the  most  insignificant  part  of  the  plant, 
how  dependent  are  we  on  these  for  food,  clothing, 
medicine,  dyes,  stains,  and  Various  comforts. 

The  miscellaneous  application  of  leaves  for  different 
purposes  as  domestic  appliances,  and  for  manufac- 
turing uses,  of  themselves,  would  furni.sh  a long  list ; 
some  few  of  these  we  may  pass  under  notice,  because 
their  adaptability  and  usefulness  are  mainly  confined 
to  tropical  countries.  It  is  true  that  some  leaves  have 
been  utilised  by  the  papermaker,  as  in  those  of  the 
dwarf  Palm,  Maize  leaves,  and  others,  but  this  is 
only  on  a small  scale. 

The  leaves  of  many  Palms  are  largely  employed  for 
making  hats.  Those  best  known  are  Panama  hats, 
so  named  from  being  shipped  from  that  port.  These 
are  made  from  the  finely-plaited  fibre  of  the  leaves 
of  a South  American  Screw-pine  (Oarludovica  palmati). 
These  hats  are  much  prized  for  wear  in  the  Tropics, 
being  light  and  flexible,  and  can  be  washed  and 
bleached  repeatedly.  The  tree  has  no  stems,  the 
leaves  have  long  slender  petioles,  springing  from  the 
ground;  they  are  some  2 feet  long,  fanshaped,  and 
four-parted,  each  segment  being  again  ten-cleft,  so 
that  when  folded  in  venation,  each  segment  on  its 
own  rib,  there  are  eighty  layers  in  a young  leaf.  The 
tree  occurs  only  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes.  About 
200,000  dozens  of  these  hats  are  made  in  Ecuador 
and  different  States  of  South  America.  These  hats 
are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  consisting  only 
of  a single  piece,  and  by  their  lightness  and  flexi- 
bility they  may  be  rolled  up  and  put  in  the  pocket 
without  injury.  In  the  rainy  season  they  are  apt  to 
get  black,  but  by  washing  with  soap  and  water, 
besmearing  them  with  lime-juice,  or  any  other  acid, 
and  exposing  them  to  the  sun,  their  whiteness  is  easily 
restored.  The  plaiting  of  the  hats  is  very  tedious  and 
troublesome;  the  coarse  ones  may  be  finished  in  two 
or  three  days,  but  the  fine  ones  take  as  many  months 
to  plait.  It  commences  at  the  crown,  and  finishes  at 
the  brim.  The  hats  are  made  on  a block,  which  is 
placed  upon  the  knees,  and  requires  to  be  constantly 
pressed  with  the  breast.  The  hats  vary  in  price,  ac- 
cording to  fineness  and  quality,  from  20s,  to  as  many 
pounds.  . . . 

The  unexpanded  fronds  of  Livistonia  australis,  pre- 
pared by  being  immersed  in  boiling  water,  are  dried, 
and  the  fibre  thus  obtained  is  much  valued  for  the 
manufacture  of  hats  in  Australia,  which  much  resemble 
the  celebrated  Panama  hats. 

The  rough  leaves  of  the  Chumico  (Ouratella  ameri- 
cana)  and  of  Davilla  lucida  are  used  for  cleaning  iron, 
and  polishing  and  scouring  wood,  Ouratella  alata  is 
used  in  the  West  Indies  for  polishing  bows,  sabres, 
&c. ; and  C.  sambaiba  in  Brazil — indeed,  they  serve 
all  the  purposes  of  sand-paper  to  the  Indians  for  polish- 
ing their  blow-pipes  and  war  clubs.  The  leaves  of 
Oeltis  orientalis  are  used  for  polishing  horns  in  the 
East  Indies. 

The  foli.ago  of  Ouiacum  officinale  is  very  detersive, 
and  is  frequently  used  in  the  West  Indies  to  scour 
and  whiten  floors,  which  it  is  said  to  do  better  than 
soap. 

Leaves  sown  together  are  much  used  in  India  as 
substitutes  for  the  plates  and  dishes  of  more  civilised 
life.  It  is  not  always  poverty  that  leads  natives  to 
use  them  in  preference  to  metsl  or  porcelain  articles, 
as  caste  or  custom  has  often  some  influence  in  the 
matter.  The  leaves  principally  used  are  those  of  the 
Egyptian  Lotus  (Nelumbium  speciosum),  Banhinia 
species,  Semecarpus  anaoardium,  Butea  frondosa ; those 
of  the  Banyan  (Ficus  bengalonsis),  by  Brahmins,  and 
the  Plantain-leaf  (Musa  paradisaiaca). 

The  leaves  of  Bauhinia  Vablii  ate  used  iu  the  cou- 
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struction  of  the  curious,  rude  leaf-bellows  in  Sikkim 
with  which  the  natives  of  the  hills  smelt  iron.  These 
eaves,  when  sown  together,  are  used  as  plates,  cups, 
rough  tablecloths,  rain-hats  and  caps.  The  leaves  are 
heart-shaped,  and  above  a toot  in  breadth,  and  the 
same  in  length.  Sewn  together  with  twigs,  they  also 
serve  for  baskets  for  holding  pepper,  turmeric,  and 
ginger,  and  are  likewise  used  for  thatching. 

Under  the  name  of  “Ohattahs,”  a kind  of  umbrella- 
hat  or  sun-shade  is  made  in  the  East  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Licuala  peltata  and  the  Talipot  Palm,  or  a 
Plantain  leaf.  These  Chattah  hats  are  much  worn  by 
the  ploughmen,  cowkeeprs,  and  coolies  of  Bengal  and 
Assam. 

The  large  fan-shaped  leaves  of  the  Talipot  Palm 
(Oorypha  flabelliformis)  are  like  those  of  the  Pal- 
myra Palm,  carried  over  the  heads  of  people  of  rank 
as  an  umbrella,  and  are  also  used  for  making  books, 
and  for  various  domestic  purposes.  The  leaves  are 
also  cut  up  into  neat  bracelets,  worn  by  Santal  girls 
in  India.  Those  of  Vanda  Roxburghii,  split,  are 
also  worn  by  them  as  anklets.  Those  of  another 
species,  Borassus  mthiopicus,  occur  as  much  as  12 
feet  across  ; they  serve  also  for  the  manufacture  of 
baskets,  mats,  ropes,  and  sieves.  The  leaves  of  Nipa 
fruticans  attain  a height  of  15  to  20  feet,  presenting 
a very  handsome  appearance,  resembling  the  fronds 
of  huge  Ferns.  This  graceful  Eastern  Palm  is  utilised 
in  various  ways,  the  principal  being  in  the  manu- 
facture of  thatching  for  house-roofs,  in  the  Bast 
called  “ Ataps.”  This  manufacture  is  quite  an  industry 
of  itself,  and  affords  employment  to  many  natives, 
chiefly  women,  the  men  simply  bringing  cargoes  of  the 
fronds  to  the  women,  to  be  stitched  with  split  rattans, 
and  made  up.  Atap  roofs  are  the  best  adapted  for 
these  climates,  for  while  the  winds  are  never  strong 
enough  to  blow  them  away,  they  afford  the  coolest 
protection  against  the  sun  of  any  kind  of  roofing  konwn. 

The  leaves  of  the  Palmyra  Palm  (Borassus  flabelli- 
formis) were  formerly  used  like  paper,  to  write  books 
on,  and  to  this  day  they  are  applied  to  this  purpose  in 
Orissa,  Southern  India,  and  Oeylon,  where  an  iron 
style  is  employed  to  write  upon  them ; in  certain  parts 
of  Bengal  young  children  use  them  to  write  the 
alphabet  lessons  on.  They  are  largely  employed  for 
making  pans,  bags,  winnows,  hats,  umbrellas,  and  for 
thatching,  &c.  The  leaf  takes  a dye  well,  and  is  worked 
up  in  Madras  into  pretty  coloured  patterns  in  baskets 
and  mats/ 

The  slips  of  Talipot  and  other  Palm  leaves  are 
coming  into  European  commerce  for  the  manufacture 
of  ornamental  braids,  and  in  the  construction  of  straw, 
or  Leghorn  bats.  The  fibre  obtained  from  the  base  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Chusan  Palm  (Ohamserops  Fortune!) 
is  used  by  the  Chinese  for  making  hats  and  coarse 
clothing.  The  sale  of  Palm  leaves  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  the  towns  of  Elche  and  Alicante  in  Spain, 
produces  a considerable  income  to  the  towns. 

Kadjan  mats,  manufactured  out  of  Nipa  leaves,  are 
indispensable  for  travelling  purposes ; packed  up  in  the 
smallest  compass  when  not  required,  each  mat  is 
capable  of  affording  sufficient  cover  at  night  for  two 
or  three  persons,  either  in  boat  or  forest  journeys. 
They  also  form,  almost  exclusively,  the  material  for 
side-walls  and  divisions  within  houses.  The  young  leaf 
unfolded  and  dried,  under  the  name  of  Roko,  forms 
the  favourite  covering  for  cigarettes  in  the  Malayas 
Peninsula  in  preference  to  paper. 

The  large  leaves  of  the  Teak  tree  (Tectona  grandis) 
are  used  for  plates,  for  packing,  and  for  thatching. 
The  leaves  of  Oordia  myxa  are  employed  as  plates 
in  Pegu,  and  to  cover  Burmese  cheroots.  In  Bangalore 
the  leaves  of  Oanna  indica  are  used  by  the  natives  in 
lien  of  plates,  to  serve  their  Ragi  or  Millet  puddings 
and  other  dishes  on. 

The  leaves  of  the  Papaw  tree  (Carica  papaya)  are 
employed  by  the  negroes  in  washing  linen,  as  a substi- 
tute for  soap.  They  have  also  the  property  of  render- 
ing meat  wrapped  in  them  tender,  owing  to  the  alkaloid 
papain  which  they  contain,  and  which  acts  as  a solvent. 

For  cordage  and  other  textile  purposes,  numberless 
leaves  are  used,  and  they  serve  very  generally  for  pack, 
ing  and  wrapping  up  small  parcels  in  India 
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In  Q-uiaua,  Tibisiri  flbi’e  is  obtained  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  spiral  leaves  of  the  Ita  Palm  (Mauritia 
flexuosa) ; it  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  making  ham- 
mocks, &c.  Tlio  leaves  are  cut  before  they  are  open 
and  the  midrib  separated  by  drawing  each  division  of 
the  leaf  tbroug-h  the  finger  and  thumb.  After  drying, 
the  fibre  is  ready  for  use  without  further  preparation. 
About  a quarter  of  a pound  may  be  procured  from 
each  leaf,  and  it  the  central  leaf  is  left  uninjured,  no 
evil  effect  is  produced  on  the  tree.  Bags  or  matting 
could  be  cheaply  and  easily  made  from  this  fibre,  as 
well  as  hats,  similar  to  those  known  as  Panama. 

The  foregoing  is  only  a brief  enumeration  of  some 
of  the  many  uses  to  which  leaves  are  industriously 
aj)plied. — P.  L.  Sihmonds. — Qimhners’  Chronicle. 


MAESII-PKODrCED  DISEASES. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  has  a proper  conception 
of  what  malaria  means  and  really  is.  Malaria 
really  means  bad  air ; but  for  some  reason,  diffi- 
cult to  define,  it  has  been  restricted  to  the  emana- 
tions from  swampy  districts.  For  example,  a man 
who  hat  fever  and  ague  (or,  as  it  is  known  among 
professional  men,  intermittent  fever)  is  said  to  be 
suffering  from  malaria:  whereas  a man  suffering 
from  the  noisome  effects  of  sewer-gas  in  his  house 
is  assuredly  the  victim  of  malaria,  though  not 
suffering  from  intermittent  fever.  The  fevers,  then, 
and  the  ailments  following  in  their  wake,  that  are 
produced  in  districts  where  there  are  warmth  and 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  are  said  to  be  malarial. 

Malaria  is  a hydra-headed  disease.  Even  that 
one  form  of  it,  “ fever  and  ague,”  presents  itself 
in  various  forms.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
newly-populated  districts  ; and  in  lands  from  which 
it  has  been  supposed  to  liave  vanished  it  has  been 
reproduced  when  their  soil  was  turned.  A man 
who  has  suffered  once  may  suffer  again,  after  a 
score  of  years,  by  simply  running  down  in  health. 
It  may  appear  first  as  a chill,  followed  by  intense 
fever,  which,  in  its  train,  is  follow'cd  by  a sweat- 
ing stage.  It  may  appear  simply  as  an  intense 
neuralgia,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  most 
frequent  form  of  malarial  neuralgia  appears  over 
the  brow,  and  is  known  as  “brow  ague.”  As  if 
there  yvas  some  similarity,  distant,  no  doubt,  between 
paludal  fevers  and  sewer-gas  poisoning,  it  may  be 
noted  that  neuralgic  symptoms  characterize  both, 
and  quinine  certainly  seems  beneficial  to  both. 

Formerly,  quinine,  and,  indeed,  all  the  cinchona 
preparations,  were  more  appreciated  than  they  are 
at  present.  In  the  whole  range  of  medical  treat- 
ment nothing  ever  is  encountered  which  is  more 
wonderful  than  the  action  of  quinine  in  malarial 
fevers.  With  its  administration  the  diseases  dis- 
appear, and  that  quickly.  No  doubt  the  dwellers 
in  old  countries  and  the  residents  of  old  towns 
would  derive  great  benefit  from  a far  freer  use  of 
quinine  ; and  here  we  should  take  occasion  to  point 
out  that  the  ordinary  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  form 
usually  used,  is  objectionable ; it  irritates  the 
stomach,  is  quite  insoluble,  and  is  frequently  not 
all  absorbed. 

The  soluble  quinine  Tabloids  are  the  best 
preparation,  inasmuch  as  one  of  them  dissolves  in  a 
little  water  the  minute  it  touches  it.  They  do  not 
irritate  the  stomach,  can  be  taken  without  the 
taste  being  percoivod,  and  none  of  the  drug  is  lost 
in  the  system.  Those  suffering  from  enervated 
heallh,  wliother  from  sower-gas  or  marsli  ema- 
nationi',  overwork,  worry,  sleeplessness,  or  any  of  the 
thous.ind  ills  that  go  liand  in  hand  with  civilization, 
wih  find  quinine  useful — more  useful  as  atonic  than 
any  of  llie  myriad  drugs  that  glut  the  market. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a two-grain  Tab- 
loid is  .ulllcient.  In  malarial  troubles  as  mucli  as 
twenty  giuius  should  ho  takou  in  a day. — “ Health," 
London, 


TRINIDAD  COFFEE. 

The  Iloyal  Gardens,  Kew,  to  Colonial  Office. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  April  1889. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  7th  April, 
1888,  forwarding  a Report  on  samples  of  Triuidad 
Coffee  prepared  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  by  Mr.  Hart, 
I am  oesired  by  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  to  inform  you 
that  ho  has  recently  received  further  specimens  of 
Trinidad  Coffee  from  Mr.  Hart,  consisting  of  Arabian 
and  Liberian  sorts  in  clurry,  parchment  aud  cleaned. 

2.  Mr,  Hart  has  taken  considerable  interest  in  pro- 
moting a Coffee  industry  in  Triuidad,  and  in  these 
efforts  he  has  been  , judiciously  supported  aud  encouraged 
by  His  Excellency  Sir  William  Robinson. 

3.  It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  all  concerned  to  find 
that  during  the  interval  since  the  last  samples  of 
Trinidad  Coffee  were  submitted  to  Loudon  Brokers,  a 
considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
paration and  curing  of  the  beans,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Trinidad  Coffee  could  eventually 
be  established  as  an  article  of  Commerce  on  the  same 
footing  as  Trinidad  Cacao. 

4.  I have  pleasure  in  enclosing  a copy  of  a Report 

by  Messrs.  Wilson,  Smithett  & Co.,  furnished  through 
Messrs.  Shaud  & Co.,  on  samples  of  Trinidad  Coffee 
just  receiver!  from  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer 
will  be  glad  if  the  information  contained  in  it  is  com- 
municaled  to  Sir  William  Robinson  so  that  it  may  bo 
rendered  accessible  to  those  who  are  interested  in  Coffee 
growing  in  Trinidad.  I am,  &c., 

D.  Moeeis. 


Description  oj  Samples  rf  Coffee  from  Trinidad 
Botanic  Gardens. 

1.  Parchment.  Grown  in  Santa  Cruz — Prepared  in 
Gardens. 

2.  Liberian.  Grown  in  Gardens — Prepared  by  fer- 
mentation. 

8.  “Creole”  0.  Arahica.  Grown  a.nd  prepared  by 
Machinery  in  the  Gardens. 

4.  Pea-berry.  Picked  from  above. 

5.  Parchment  Coffee.  Grown  aud  prepared  in 
Gardens. 

6.  Mocha.  Grown  aud  prepared  in  Gardens. 

7.  “Creole”  C.  Arahica.  Grown  at  Santa  Cruz — 
Prepared  in  Gardens. 

8.  Venezuelan  Coffee,  selling  in  Trinidad  at  20c.  per 
lb.  or  83s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  retail. 

9.  Triuidad  Coffee.  Grown  at  Santa  Cruz — Pre- 
pared by  fermentation.  Dr.  Chittenden’s- 

10.  Trinidad  Coffee,  dried  in  Cherry.  Mr.  Fitz  Simons, 
considered  fairly  good  by  our  Cocoa  planters. 

11.  Montserrat  District  Coffee.  Won  1st  prize  against 
all  others,  San  i'ernarrdo. 

12.  Hybrid  Mocha.  Grown  aud  prepared  in  Gardens. 
Deport  on  Samples  of  Coffee  from  Royal  Botanic 

Gardens,  Trinidad,  By  Messrs.  Wilson,  Smithett 
<£'  Co.,  No,  41,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 

1.  In  parchment  of  rather  dull  uneven  colour,  and 
this  appears  to  be  shewn  also  in  the  berry  when  the 
outside  shell  is  removed.  Considerable  importations 
from  various  countries  have  taken  place  of  Coffee  in 
this  stage,  and  a loss  of  16  to  20  per  cent,  takes  place 
in  preparing  it  for  market — allowance  for  which  loss 
is  made  by  Customs,  Value  about  75s  per  cwt.  as  it 
is,  if  Loudon  cleaned  it  would  realize  about  90s  per  cwt 

5.  In  parchment  brighter  and  apparently  better  dried, 
the  berries  after  shelling  being  also  superior  to  No.  1, 
78s  per  cwt-  If  London  cleaned,  about  93s  per  cwt. 

2 Liberian,  browner  than  the  usual  imijortatioua. 
of  Ceylon  Liberiau.  A yellow  colour  is  preferred.  The 
berry  is  of  good  size.  78s  per  cwt. 

3.  "Flat  boldish  berry  of  dark  colour  with  a ten- 
dency to  fading.  This  is  dullish  and  more  nearly 
approaching  some  Central  American  kinds  than  Ceylon, 
yOs  per  cwt. 

4.  Pea-berry  of  uneven  colour  and  too  much 
mixed  with  .split  and  ragged  berries  to  command  sale 
in  Eastern  Europe,  where  higli  prices  are  paid  for 
even  colory  pea-berry.  \Ye  doubt  if  this  prepara- 
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tion  would  command  a price  that  would  compeufate  for 
the  separation  from  the  flat  berry.  Fiue  iiea-berry  is 
worth  110a.  90s  per  cwt. 

6.  Of  small  size,  fairly  eveu  colour  similar  to  small 
East  India,  would  command  a ready  sale  probably 
for  admixture  with  Mocha,  the  berry  being  of  that 
character.  92s  per  cwt. 

7.  Similar  to  Ceylon  in  shape  of  berry  of  fairly  even 
colour,  but  dull  and  rather  faded.  92s  per  cwt. 

8.  Pale  yellowish  and  greenish,  similar  to  LaGuayra. 
83s  per  cwt. 

9.  Dull  green  pale  of  undesirable  appearance  and 
mixed  with  brownish  berries  which  seem  to  have 
undergone  slight  decomposition  which  would  make  the 
liquor  what  is  known  ns  “unclean.”  75s  per  cwt. 

10.  Brown  and  black  berries,  apparently  ov«r  ripe. 
COs  per  cwt. 

11.  Pale  greenish  rather  uneven  in  size,  similar  to 
Salvador.  85s  per  cwt. 

12.  Good  bard  coated  of  line  colour  and  wellgrown. 
This  would  command  a ready  sale  both  for  expor- 
tation and  for  home  use,  and  has  much  of  the 
character  of  high  grown  Mysore  or  Neilglierry  Hills, 
98s  per  cwt. 

The  liquor  of  all  except  Nos.  9 and  10  is  good.  No. 
2 has  the  coarse  African  flavour  which  is  never  entirely 
eradicated. 

Wilson,  SiiiTnETT  & Co. 


llcmo.  from  S'lqicrintcndent  Hoyal  Botanic  Gardens 
to  Colonial  Secretary. 

Sir, — The-Oolfei  samples  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  cemnumioation  relates  are  those  which  were  on 
Exhibition  at  the  Annual  Show  of  Napaiima  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

1.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Hybrid  Mocha,  as  last 
year,  maintains  its  superiority  over  all  other  samples. 

2.  There  is  an  evicleut  inferiority  in  all  the  Coffee 
prepared  by  fermentation.  No.  1 and  No.  9 being  the 
same  Coffee  and  from  the  same  district,  but  the  latter 
prepared  by  fermentation  (No.  9)  and  the  former  by 
machinery  (No.  1.) 

3.  The  advantages  of  shipping  in  parchment  are 
shewn  wdth  much  force. 

4.  The  vrlue  of  the  1st  Prize  Coffee  at  the  Napariraa 
Exhibition  (San’Feriiando)  is  estimated  at  85s  perewt,, 
while  the  value  of  No.  12  Hybrid  Mocha,  shewn  against 
it,  is  given  as  98s  a difference  of  13s  per  cwt.  Tho 
decision  of  the  local  Judges  is  therefore  reversed. 
Again,  the  Creole  (No.  9)  which  took  secoud  prize  at 
San  Fernando  is  valued  at  5s  per  cwt,  over  the  Mont- 
serrat Coffee  which  was  awarded  1st  prize. 

This  of  course  shews  that  the  value  of  the  Coffee  has 
been  jhdged  by  different  standards,  but  which  is  most 
reliable,  is  for  growers  to  judge. 

5.  “ Pea-berry  ” Coffee  generally  occurs  in  all  classes 
of  Coffee,  and  simply  arises  from  the  fact  that  one 
ovule  if  fertilized  in  the  flower,  instead  of  two,  as  is 
normally  the  case.  The  Broker’s  lleport  does  not 
appear  to  favour  any  attempt  to  separate  these  berries 
from  other  samples. 

G.  Our  Liberiau  Coffee  is  very  favourably  reported 
upon,  and  at  the  prices  quoted,  certainly  deserves  full 
attention.  One  important  fact  in  connection  with  this 
variety  is  that  the  Coffee,  after  being  ripe,  wdll  hang 
on  tho  trees  for  several  months  without  deterioration, 
and  thus  allow  the  grower  to  chooio  his  own  time  for 
making  his  harvest. 

7.  'The  smaller  yield  of  No.  C would  prevent  any  idea 
of  its  compettiug  with  such  prolific  kinds  as  No.  12, 
Hybrid  Mocha. 

8.  The  Eeport  should  be  an  inducement  to  planters 
to  give  the  industry  a fair  trial  upou  the  improved  lines 
of  culture  and  preparation. 

CJ  XNAiMOM  UiM  CASSIA. 

With  Notes  on  the  Ccdlection  of  the  Bark,  from, 
hlr.  d.  Ihiiiijdireys. 

klr.  J.  Humphreys,  recently  a student  of  thcSociety’s 
Scliool  of  Pharmacy  in  llloomsbury  Square,  on  leaving 
for  Cbiua  a few  montbs  since,  promised  to  send  for 
the  Museum  ef  llio  Society  tho  implomcnts  us«d  by 


the  Chinese  in  collecting  and  trimming  cassia  bark. 
Mr.  Humphreys  has  low  sent  them,  and  says  in  the 
letter  accompanying  them — 

“According  to  our  Chinese  manager  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  bark  is  as  follows  ; — 

“ Transverse  cuts  are  made  round  the  branch  or 
stem,  which  is  only  of  the  size  of  one  complete  quill 
(viz.,  about  an  inch  in  diameter)  at  distances  of 
about  a foot.  Then  two  longitudinal  cuts  are  made 
right  down  the  stem  ou  each  side.  This  is  readily 
peeled  off,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  presents  the 
appearance  of  the  samq)ie.  'The  chopper-liko  knife  is 
used  for  most  of  the  work.  The  other,  a kind  of 
spoke.shave,  which  resembles  a plane  in  its  action,  i.s 
merely  to  shave  off  the  corky  layer  or  periderm.” 

He  then  adds  : — 

“ Our  Chinese  manager  tclla  me  that  ‘ by  far  the 
best  cinnamon’  never  gets  to  Europe  and  grows  wild 
in  a place  in  Annam.  He  tells  me  it  differs  altogeiher 
in  appearance  from  Ceylon  cinnamon,  being  in  fact 
larger  than  cas.-ia  bark.  'The  Chinese  pay  large  sums 
for  it.” 

I m.iy  now  point  out  that  until  as  lately  as  the 
year  1884,  the  exact  bolauical  source  of  cassia  bark 
was  not  known  with  certainty,  although  it  was  generally 
attributed  to"the  tree  which  is  no  w proved  to  yield  it. 
The  attention  ofjtlie  Csloirial  Office  having  been  directed 
(o  tlu)  matler  by  the  authorities  at  New  in  November, 
1881,  Mr.  CliBiies  Ford,  the  Superinteudeut  of  tho 
Bolauical  and  Afforestation  Dep.trtment  at  Houg  Kong, 
w.is  sent  to  the  cassia  plantations  on  the  AVest  Paver 
to  procu  e living  and  dried  (-pecimeiis  of  the  plant. 
'These  he  succeeded  iu  obtaining,  snd  on  November  IG 
the  result  of  his  investigations  was  brought  before  the 
Linuean  Society  of  Loudon  by  Mr.  AY.  T.  Thiseltou 
Dyer.  The  infonnaticii  tbrui  made  public  has  been 
already  published  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xifi.,  p.  584. 

Mr.  Dyer  remarked  nt  that  time  that  although  the 
cultivatiou  of  the  Cassia  liynea  tree  has  been  carried 
on  in  Southern  Ohiija,  it  doe.s  not  appear  to  be  indi- 
genous there.  In  Oochin  China,  however,  there 
appears  to  be  some  probability  of  its  being  wild.  He 
also  e|uoto3  Mr.  Ford’s  statement  to  the  effect  that 
very  thick  cassia  bark  is  sometimes  obtained  from  the 
trees  of  ten  years  old  and  more,  which  are  reserved 
for  producing  seeds  to  supply  the  places  of  the  small 
trees,  cut  down  every  year,  the  orcliuary  trees  being 
cut  when  six  years  old. 

'These  siatements  throw  some  light  upon  Mr. 
Humphrey’s  remarks  couceruing  the  thick  cassia  bark 
from  Amiam,  so  that  it  appears  probable  that  the  bulk 
of  the  thick  cassia  bark  used  in  China  is  obtained  from 
wild  trees  in  Occhiu  China,  small  supplies  only  being 
obtained  from  the  ca'sia  districts  in  China,  when  the 
older  seed-bearing  trees  are  cut  down  for  any  reason. 
The  exact  part  of  Cochin  China  where  the  cassia  tree 
grows  wild  is  mentioned  in  ‘ Pharmacograirhia,’ 
2nd.  ed.,  p.  320,  as  follows  : — 

“The  French  expedition  of  Lieutenant  Gamier  for 
the  exploration  of  the  Mekong  and  of  Cochin 
China  (18G6-68)  found  cassia  growing  in  about  N.  Lat. 
19^^  in  the  forests  of  the  valley  of  the  Se  Negum,  one 
of  the  affluents  of  the  left  bauk  of  the  Mekong,  ne-ar 
the  frontiers  of  Annam.  A part  of  this  cassia  is  carried 
by  land  into  China,  while  another  part  is  conveyed  to 
Banghok  in  Siam.” 

A specimen  of  the  thick  cassia  bark  so  liighly  valued 
by  the  Chinese  exist.s  iii  the  Haubury  collection  of. 
IVlateria  Medica. 

There  are  two  other  points  in  connection  with  cassia 
to  whirh  I may  now  direct  attention. 

1.  Mr.  Dyer  remarks  in  the  paper  read  before  tlio 
Liuneau  Society  {Jnurn.  'Linn,  Soc.  1884,  p.  23;  that 
Cinnamomum  Cassia  is  botauically  closely  allied  to  C. 
olitiisi/oliMn,  Nees,  one  of  the  species  from  which  a 
simil.ar  product  is  obtaini  d on  the  Khasya  lulls  m India 
There  are  specimens  of  the  bark  of  C.  ohti'sifolmm  in  the 
Jfuseum  of  Ibis  Society  from  tho  collecliou  of  the  luto 
India  Museum,  received  from  Kew  vhen  the  distri- 
bution of  that  collection  was  effected,  'This  bark 
dilfei's  cutiri  ly  from  that  of  Cinnamomum  Oussia-  in  its 
disliuctly  fibrous  character  aud  in  the  remarkable 
coriander  flavour  it  possesses,  thus  adding  another  to 
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the  many  well-known  instances  in  which  botanical 
similarity  is  dissociated  from  chemical  and  structural 
likeness.  It  is  these  curious  exceptions  that  render  it 
so  difiBoult  to  lay  down  rules  concerning  the  properties 
of  any  one  natural  order  or  genus  of  plants. 

Ihe  Bark  of  Cinnamoiaum  ohtusifolium  some  years, 
since  was  met  with  in  the  London  Market,  and  there 
exists  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  a specimen 
obtained  at  the  time  which  had  been  moistened  by 
steam  and  bleached  with  the  vapour  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  was  then  offered  for  sale  as  cinnamon. 

The  coriander  taste  of  this  bark  is  very  marked. 
Nowin  ‘ Pharmaoographia  ’ (p.  630)  the  authors  allude 
to  a veriety  of  cassia  “vera,”  occasionally  found  in 
the  London  market,  which  has  a flavour  more  or  less 
of  cinnamon,  often  with  some  unpleasant  addition 
suggestive  of  insects  of  the  genus  Cimex.  This  seems 
indicative  of  similar  chemical  changes  taking  place 
in  this  bark  to  those  occurring  in  the  coriander  plant, 
the  leaves  and  unripe  fruits  of  which  possess  a most 
offensive  odour  of  a cimex  character  and  quite 
different  from  the  agreeable  fragrance  developed  in 
the  ripe  fruit. 

2.  I wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  members  of 
our  Society  and  of  botanists  living  in  the  East  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  botanical  sources  of  the  several 
barks  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  London  market 
under  the  names  of  Cassia  vera  and  wild  cassia,  and 
which  probably  come  to  this  country  from  Batavia, 
Singapore,  Calcutta  and  Manilla.  These  barks  as  a 
rule  contain  more  mucilage  than  cassia,  the  cold 
infusion  made  from  them  giving  a thick  glairy  liquid 
affording  dense  ropy  precipitates  with  acetate  of  lead, 
but  not  with  alcohol  (‘  Pharmaoographia,’  2ud  ed,, 
pp.  627,  528,  530). 


OIL  OF  LAVENDER. 

With  Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Plant 
and  the  distillation  of  the  Oil,  by  Mr  J.  C.  Cawer. 

In  the  year  1885  I directed  attention  to  the  tentative 
cultivation  of  lavender  and  other  medicinal  plants  at 
Brighton  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Sawer.  He  has  now  presented 
spemmena  of  the  oils  distilled  from  laveudw  and 
rosemary,  and  thinking  that  he  might  possibly  be 
able  to  add  something  to  the  already  recorded  facts 
concerning  lavender,  I asked  him  for  any  additional 
information*  that  he  might  be  able  to  afford. 

In  reply  Mr.  Sawer  says — 

“ A mild  damp  winter  like  the  present  one  does 
more  harm  to  lavender  plants  than  a hard  seasonable 
frost,  as  the  plants  are  apt  to  make  greenshoots  pre- 
maturely,  and  late  frosts  nip  off  these  tender  portions, 
each  of  which  would  otherwise  have  produced  a flower 
spike. 

“ It  is  necessary  to  grow  the  lavender  suflaciently  far 
part  to  allow  of  ready  passage  between  the  rows,  as 
he  nlants  soon  spread  their  btauohes,  and  it  is  other, 
aise  very  difficult,  without  injuring  the  plants,  to 
carry  the  crop  of  flowers,  if  required  for  distillation. 
The  collection  has  frequently  to  be  done  rapidly  when 
the  flower  is  arrived  at  a certain  stage  of  maturity, 
and  dry  weather  must  be  selected  for  the  work. 
When  the  plant  once  begins  to  flower  the  blossoms 
are  shed  rapidly,  and  in  damp  weather  the  spikes 
carry  much  water  and  loose  fragrance. 

“Some  florists  in  Sussex  cultivate  a variety  of 
lavender  for  ‘ bunching  ’ {i.e.,  selling  in  the  streets), 
and  they  set  the  plants  close  together,  and  the  rows 
also  close  together.  The  plants  are  not  so  liable  to 
break  or  split  from  the  stem,  in  this  case,  hut  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  manure  the  plants  or  to  collect 
their  blossoms  without  injury. 

“The  flowers  deprived  of  as  much  stalk  as  possible 
should  bo  distilled,  without  pi'evious  maceration,  the 
same  day  as  cut,  and  not  left  in  heaps,  as  the  flowers 
rapidly  ferment  and  the  character  of  the  oil  is  quite 
changed.  The  still  and  copper  basket  employed  for 
rosemary  can  bo  used,  but  of  course  the  condenser  and 
receiver  should  be  different.  The  receiver  should  be 
deep,  as  the  particles  of  oil  passing  into  it  are  much 
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samller  than  rosemary.  If  a shallow  receiver  they 
might  be  carried  down  into  the  water  pipe.  The 
use  of  the  perforated  basket  is  twofold  : 1st.  It  en- 
ables the  operator  to  pull  out  the  charge  clean,  all  at 
once,  without  ‘ drawing  ’ the  fire,  so  that  the  still  is 
ready  for  a fresh  charge.  2nd.  It  is  most  important  to 
prevent  the  flower  from  scorching  by  contact  with  any 
part  of  the  still.  While  the  basket  is  being  refilled  the 
dirty  water  is  syphoned  out  and  fresh  water  let  in  at 
the  same  time  by  a pipe  smaller  than  the  syphon,  but 
admitting  enough  to  prevent  the  copper  burning. 

“The  complement  of  water  is  run  through  the  lid 
of  the  basket  when  that  has  been  replaced.  The 
supply  of  cold  water  to  the  condenser  must  be  plenti. 
ful,  so  as  to  keep  the  lower  halt  of  it  always  cold. 
Nearly  all  the  oil  will  have  passed  over  in  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  the  mass  thoroughly  commenced  to 
boil ; the  rest  is  a heavier  oil.  'The  water  passing 
over  with  the  oil  should  not  be  returned  to  the  still; 
the  very  small  quantity  of  oil  saved  by  doing  so  would 
not  compensate  for  the  herbaceous  flavour  communi- 
cated to  the  next  running. 

“ The  sample  herewith  (made  as  described)  is  clear, 
limpid,  and  pale  in  colour.  It  may  probably  be  im- 
proved by  drying  out  of  it  any  particles  of  water  held  in 
solution. 

It  is  said  that  some  consumers  add  10  per  cent, 
of  S.  V.  R.  to  oil  which  they  may  have  to  keep  in  store, 
but  I find  if  it  be  added  to  new  oil,  in  which  may  remain 
any  traces  of  water,  a peculiar  etherification  sets  in, 
the  odour  of  which  is  very  unpleasant. 

“ Mr.  Cripps,  of  Birmingham,  has  kindly  under- 
taken to  examine  samples  of  oil  with  a view  of  obtain- 
ing analytical  data  for  comparisou  with  other  samples 
of  the  same  oils ; as,  for  instance,  the  iodine  and 
bromine  absorption  equivalent,  effect  of  age,  etc. 

“ Of  course  tests  for  adulteration  are  known,  also 
methods  of  taking  the  specific  gravity,  boiling  point, 
etc.’’ 


INDIAN  DRUGS. 

The  following  specimens  have  been  presented  by 
Dr.  W.  Dymock,  of  Bombay,  and  the  information 
concerning  them  is  taken  partly  from  Dr.  Dymoek’s 
letter  and  partly  from  his  work  oj  the  ‘ Materia 
Medica  of  Western  India.’ 

Clerodendron  infortunatum  and  C.  inerme. — In  the 
leaves  of  these  plants  Mr.  D.  H.j-.per  has  detected 
a bitter  principle,  and  an  acid  which  he  identifies 
with  chiratin  and  ophelic  acid.  This  discovery  is  tlie 
more  remarkatle,  since  chira’a  belongs  to  the  Gen- 
tianaceie,  and  clerodendron  to  the  Verbenacete,  thes- 
na’ural  orders  being  very  distinct.  The  leaves  of  the 
Clerodendron  infortunatum  are  mentioned  in  the  Phare 
maoopceia  of  India  as  an  efficient  tonic  and  anti- 
periodic,  and  .are  said  to  be  used  as  a vermifuge. 
The  leaves  are  cordate-ovate,  8 to  10  inches  long  and 
7 to  8 inches  broad  at  the  base,  hairy  and  dentate 
at  the  margin. 

Those  of  C.  inerme  are  much  smaller,  being  only  1 
to  2 inches  long,  oval,  smooth  and  dotted  on  both 
sides  with  dark  green  dots.  The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  used  as  a febrifuge  in  intermittent  fevers. 

Alanyium  Lamarhii. — The  root  of  this  tree  (which 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Ooruacese)  is  used  in 
leprosy,  syphilis,  and  skin  disease.  It  possesses  emetic, 
diaphoretic  and  antipyretic  properties,  and  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Moodeen  Sheriff,  a gcod  substitute  for 
Ipecacuanha  in  all  diseases  except  dysentery. 

Cascaria  esculenta. — The  root  of  this  plant  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Dymock  to  be  of  great  repute  in  Goa  in  cases 
of  hepatic  dist  ase  and  hcemorrhoids.  Attention  has 
alreaoy  been  directed  to  the  drug  in  this  country  in  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Mootooswamy  read  at  the  British  Phar- 
maceutical Conference  (PAmja.  o7oar«.,  Nov.  1889,  p.  377). 

Chloroxylon  S wietenia. — The  bark  possesses  astringent 
properties,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  much  used  in 
Indian  medicine.  The  tree  yields  the  Satinwood  of 
India. 

Kyllinyia  monocephala. — This  little  Cyperaceous  plant 
is  given  as  an  antidote  to  poison.  It  possesses 
aromatic  properties. 
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Her23esth  Jfonniewr.  — Dutt  states  that  this  plant  is 
considered  to  be  a nervine  tonic,  and  as  such  is  useful 
in  insanity  and  epilepsy.  Ainslie  says  that  it  is 
diuretic  and  aperient  and  is  serviceable  in  cases  of 
dysuria  accompanied  with  constipation. 

Adiantum  lumdatum. — Used  by  the  Mahometans  of 
India  as  a substitute  for  the  ordinary  maidenhair  of 
Europe,  and  is  employed  as  a deobstruent  and  resolvent. 

Jatropha  alanduLifera. — The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  this 
plant  is  used  as  an  application  to  ringworm,  chronic 
ulceration,  etc.  An  account  of  its  properties  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  cle  Pharmade,  [8],  xl,,  p.  16. 

Calotropis  gigantea. — The  flowers  of  this  Ascle- 
piadaceous  plant  are  used  in  cough,  asthma,  catarrh  and 
loss  of  appetite.  The  bark  of  the  same  plant  is  used  as 
on  alterative,  and  is  said  to  promote  the  various  secre- 
tions of  the  body,  and  hence  to  be  useful  in  skin  disease, 
dropsy,  etc. 

Asafcetida. — The  tears  sent  are  slated  by  Dr.  Dymock 
to  be  the  largest  he  has  ever  seen. — Pharmaceutico.1 
Journal. 

♦ 

EBPORT  ON  THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC 
GARDEN,  PERADENIYA,  NEAR  KANDY. 

{By  the  late  Dr.  IF.  C.  Ondaatje,  Acting  Botanical 
Superintendent,  1st  June  1843.) 

{Continued  from  page  9.) 

Myristica  Officinalis,  Linn. — The  nutmeg  is  now 
covered  with  Rower  and  fruit,  and  I have  been 
already  able  to  raise  a pretty  good  number  of 
seedlings  (about  180)  from  the  ripe  fruits. 

The  nutmegs  are  of  an  excellent  flavour. 
Caryophyllus  Aromaticus,  Linn. — Clove  trees  are 
likewise  growing  remarkably  well,  and  are  all  at 
this  moment  in  full  bearing.  A vast  number  of 
seedings  have  been  obtained,  and  there  are  still 
a great  many  available  at  the  Garden. 

Amomiim  Gardamomum,  Linn. — Cardamom  plants 
are  found  here  growing  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Moon. 
The  Cardamom  they  jproduce  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  I have  no  doubt  will  always  find  a 
ready  market. 

Eugenia  Pimenta,  D.  C. — Allspice  succeeds 
well. 

Melaleuca  Cajuputi,  Roxb.  Croton  Tiglium, 

Linn. — Melaleuca  Cajuputi,  a well  known  and  use- 
ful medicinal  plant  grows  remarkably  well,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  this  Garden  from  the 
Hon’ble  Company’s  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta.  Croton 
Tiglium,  Linn.,  a native  of  this  Island,  promises 
to  be  of  much  medicinal  use,  it  only  extensively 
cultivated, 

Janipha  Manihot,  H.  B.  K. — Janipha  Manihot,  a 
plant  from  which  the  Tapioca  is  made,  thrives 
well  here. 

Datura  Stramonium,  Linn. — Datura  Stramonium, 
(In  Singhalese,  Itatta  atana,  Rata  signifies  .foreign) 
grows  in  the  Garden  remarkably  well,  and  I have 
seen  several  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kandy 
growing  wild  with  much  vigour  and  luxuriance. 

Theobroma  Cacao,  Linn. — The  Chocolate  plant 
grows  exceedingly  well,  and  with  very  little  care ; 
— Seedlings  also  of  this  plant  shoot  up  spontaneously 
about  the  Garden;  its  beans,  when  prepared  like 
Coffee,  make  an  excellent  drink,  so  that  the  well 
chosen  name  of  “ food  of  the  gods”  by  which  the 
illustrious  Linnieus  has  designated  it,  holds  good 
in  the  case  of  our  own  pilants. 

Vanilla  Aromatica, — The  sweet  Vanilla  is  found 
in  Peraderia  on  some  of  its  noble  hills;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  state  that  it  does  not  thrive  so  well 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  as  in  its  own  locality. 

IFest  Indian.  Yam  {.Inim  Sp.)— “West  Indian 
Yam”  grows  abundantly  in  the  place,  it  is  ex- 
cellent in  quality  and  if  only  known  as  it  ought 
to  be,  it  will,  I think,  supersede  the  potatoe. 


Mauritius  Sugar  Cane,  Coffea  Arabica,  Linn, — 
It  is  very  easily  cultivated.  Mauritius  Sugar  Cane 
grows  well.  I merely  allude  to  this  as  it  is  a well 
known  fact  in  this  country.  Several  portions  of 
the  Garden  are  covered  with  Coffee  plants,  most 
of  which  are  noiv  in  full  bearing,  and  all  ap- 
plicants are  most  liberally  supplied  with  seedlings. 
The  Coffee  is  most  excellent  in  quality  and 
equal  to  the  very  best  kind. 

Sansevicra.  Zeylanica. — Among  plants  producing 
vegetable  fibre,  the  Sanseviera,  Zeylanica,  Linn, 
is  deserving  of  particular  attention,  as  it  yields  a 
very  strong  and  durable  cordage. 

Sago  and  Date  Palms. — The  Sago  and  Date  Palms 
grow  well  here,  but  as  Ceylon  is  a country  which 
is  so  remarkable  for  its  fine  majestic  Palms,  I 
need  perhaps  hardly  notice  the  circumstance. 

Tobacco. — 1 have  recently  succeeded  in  raising 
seedings  from  the  Jibelee  and  Roiosa  Tobacco 
seeds  kindly  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Williiam  Griffith, 
the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Honble  Company’s 
Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta. 

3.  The  Improvements  I have  been  effecting. — In 
the  third  place  I beg  leave  to  call  His  Excellency’s 
attention  to  the  improvements  I have  been  effecting. 
One  of  the  first  things,  to  which  my  attention 
was  called  after  I had  taken  charge. of  the  Garden, 
was  the  putting  in  order  the  cultivated  part,  which 
I have  almost  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 

I am  also  engaged  in  collecting  chiefly  from  the 
jungles,  the  greatest  number  of  species  of  inidigenous 
plants  and  arranging  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  ac- 
cording to  the  “Natural  Order,”  a system  of  great 
importance  in  every  Botanic  Garden,  but  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  adopted 
here. 

It  would  seem  however  from  the  regular'  ar- 
rangements, of  some  plants,  that  the  late  Mr.  Moon 
conducted  his  operations,  to  a certain  extent,  ac- 
cording to  the  Linncean  system  of  classification. 

One  great  advantage  of  collecting  together  native 
plants  will  be  the  opportunity  which  will  thus  be 
afforded  of  examining  and  ascertaining,  with  the 
greatest  facility  and  precision,  their  various  pro- 
perties and  qualities,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  more 
necessary  to  do  this,  as  I have  good  reasons  to 
believe  that  this  Island  contains  many  plants  which 
may  serve  the  purposes  of  Commerce,  and  the  Tech- 
nical Arts,  and  be  used  as  Mordants,  also  inMediciiie. 

Appropriation  of  apiece  of  ground  as  a Medico- 
Botanic  Garden. — Considering  the  greaty  utility  of 
indigenous  medicinal  plants,  and  encouraged  by  cer- 
tain works  recently  published  at  Calcutta  and  Madras, 
on  the  subject  of  Indian  Botany  and  Materia  Medica, 
I have  devoted  an  extent  of  5 acres  of  land  for  such 
plants. 

There  are  not  a few  drugs  of  this  country  that 
may  be  substituted  for  those  of  Europe,  which  are 
costly,  difiicultly  obtained,  and  very  often  are  found 
to  be  inert  from  having  been  kept  long. 

A few  instances  in  proof  of  this  observation  may 
here  be  adduced.  The  Hemidesmus  Indicus,  R.  Br. 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  Sarsaparilla,  nay  I am 
bound  to  say  (as  I have  known  its  virtue  practically) 
it  is  even  to  be  preferred  to  the  Sarsaparilla  itself. 
In  India  this  is  extensively  used  with  success,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  in  Calcutta  is  much  in 
its  favor.*  Witness  again  the  bitter  tonic, f Coc- 
culus  Cordifoiius,  I).  O,  In  Plumbago  Zeylanica, 
Linn,  a plant  of  this  Island,  we  have  a blistering 

*■  By  desire  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Bengal,  the 
Hon’ble  Company’s  Dieptnaary  has  been  supplied  with 
131  maunds  of  the  root  of  the  Hemidesmus  from 
the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden. 

Hemidesmus  indicus,  in  Singhalese  Irmns,  in  Tamul 
Nannare  vair,  in  Bengalle.  Annite  Mul. 

t This  may  .supply  the  place  of  the  Quassia. 
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agent;  add  to  these  the  Convolvalus  Tm’pethum, 
Linn.  (Ipomea  Tnrpethum,  E.  Br.)  Croton  Tiglium 
and  Hebradendron  Gambogioides  of  Professor 
Graham,  ^Yhich  are  useful  Cathartic  Medicines. 
Observe  likewise  the  Strychnos  Nuxvoxnica,  Linn, 
a most  formidable  poison  found  abundantly  in  the 
jungles,  but  a valuable  remedy  in  paralysis, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  &c.  Many  others  may  here 
be  enumerated ; but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  this 
on  the  present  occasion. 

I cannot  take  leave  of  this  subject  v?ithout 
inserting  the  just  remark  of  the  learned  Professor 
Lindley,  who  observes,  “No  one  will  be  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  the  Physician  already  pos- 
sesses the  most  powerful  agents  produced  by  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ; for  every  year  is  bringing  some 
new  plant  into  notice  for  its  energy,  while  others 
are  excluded  because  of  their  inertness.  In  tro- 
pical countries,  where  a fervid  sun,  a humid  air, 
and  a teeming  soil  give  extraordinary  energy  to 
vegetable  life,  the  natives  of  these  regions  often  re- 
cognise the  existence  of  potent  herbs,  unknown 
to  the  European  practitioner.  We  are  not  altogether 
to  despise  the  experience  of  natives  less  advanced 
in  knowledge  than  ourselves,  or  to  suppose  because 
they  may  ascribe  imaginary  virtues  to  some  of  their 
officinal  substances,  as  has  been  abundantly  done 
by  ourselves  in  former  days,  that  therefore  the 
remedical  properties  of  their  plants  are  not  worth 
a serious  investigation ; or  that  their  medical 
knowledge  is  beneath  our  notice,  because  they  are 
unacquainted  with  the  terms  of  modern  science.’’ 

Nursery  established.— In  order  to  possess  the  means 
of  making  more  liberal  distribution  of  plants,  seeds, 
<&c.  to  applicants,  I have  commenced,  on  a small 
scale,  a Nursery,  which,  I beg  to  remark,  is  a 
very  useful  accessory  to  Botanic  Gardens  in  India  ; 
for  as  my  honoured  Preceptor,  the  eminently 
learned  Doctor  Wallich,  has  justly  remarked 
“From  the  absence  of  the  facilities  which  exist  in 
Europe,  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  India  are  obliged 
to  unite  in  themselves  the  Offices  of  Botanist, 
Gardener,  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman.” 

Garden  divided  into  Departments. — It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  Garden  at  present  comprises  the 
three  following  divisions  : — 

1.  — Plants  interesting  in  a purely  Botanic  view. 

2.  — Medicinal  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  this  country, 
to  ascertain  their  true  medicinial  virtues. 

3. — A Nursery. 

With  a view  of  obtaining  an  ample  and  faithful 
collection  of  plants  of  this  Island,  I intend  forming 
an  Herbarium,  having  duplicate  specimens  (if 
possible  more)  of  such  plants ; which  may  be  even- 
tually disposed  of  in  a manner  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  Botanical  Science. 

Measures  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Botanic  Garden. — I have  now  in  conclusion  to 
suggest  A,  few  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Garden. 

'Ihe  first  thing  necessary  to  be  done,  is  clearing 
the  extensive  portions  of  ground,  which  are  now 
overgrown  with  jungle,  and  of  course  perfectly 
useless  for  any  Botanical  or  Horticultural  purpose, 
which,  it  must  be  evident,  will  require  more 
laborers  than  are  at  present  employed,  as  it  would 
prove  but  mere  fruitless  effort  to  attempt  such  a 
work  with  those  I have  now  in  the  Garden. 

The  establishment  may  however  be  reduced,  as 
soon  as  the  useless  exuberant  vegetation  in  the 
place  is  destroyed,  and  the  Garden  well  laid  out 
and  duly  organized. 

I beg  also  to  bring  to  his  Excellency’s  notice  the 
necessity  of  employing  two  additional  men  on  the 
fixed  Establishment  for  the  Nursery,  whose  sole 
duty  it  will  bo  to  practise  Horticultural  operations 
under  my  euperinlendenoe. 


In  training  these  men  for  their  work,  1 shall 
endeavour  to  adopt  the  excellent  principles  and 
practice  laid  down  by  Professor  Lindley  in  his  able 
work  on  the  “Theory  of  Horticulture,’’  a book 
which  deserves  to  be  more  extensively  known  here 
than  it  is  at  present. 

An  additional  Plant  Collector  is  likewise  highly 
necessary,  I would  say  indispensable,  to  make 
proper  collections  of,  and  prepare  plants  for  the 
Herbarium.  There  is  at  present  but  one  plant 
collector. 

The  climate  of  Nuwera  Ellia  being  so  much  allied 
to  that  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
the  vegetation  on  and  around  its  hills  resembling 
that  found  in  those  parts  ; I would  respectfully 
suggest  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  the  establish- 
ment of  a little  experimental  garden  there  in  order 
to  naturalize  the  most  useful  x^lants  of  Europe. 
I have  been  led  to  make  this  suggestion  from 
having  been  kindly  allowed  access  to  Captain 
Champion’s  collection  of  plants  made  during  his 
little  excursions  into  Nuwera  Ellia  and  Adam’s 
Peak,  where  I find  several  plants,  natives  of  a 
cold  climate. 

The  Keeeipts  of  the  Garden  remitted  to  the 
Government  Agent  for  the  Central  Province,  from 


February  to  May  inclusive,  amount 

to  £8  9 

viz : 

£. 

s. 

d. 

February 

19 

0 

March 

11 

n 

April 

1 

7 

10 

May : 

5 

12 

0 

Total. . . .£8 

9 

lOfe 

The  expenditure  of  the  Garden  for  the  same  ' 

amounts  to  £150 

19  7J,  viz : 

Fixed  Salaries, 

£. 

s. 

d. 

For  February .... 

16 

4 

lOJ 

,,  March 

24 

14 

G 

,,  April 

: 24 

14 

G 

,,  May 

19 

6 

Total..  ..£89 

13 

4i 

Incidental  Contingent  Salaries. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

February. . . 

8 

9 

4| 

March 

8 

April 

7 

Ilf 

May 

20 

0 

' 

Total. . . .£61 

6 

3i 

Amount  voted  by  the  Legislative  Council  for  the 
Botanic  Garden,  £500  per  annum. 

Herewith  I beg  leave  to  forward  an  interesting 
paper  entitled  “ Eemarks  on  the  state  of  Botany 
in  Ceylon  with  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  it 
in  April  1843,  and  an  attempt  at  arranging  its 
Flora,  as  known  to  Moon  and  resident  Botanists, 
according  to  locality  and  elevation,  commonly  called 
Geographical  distribution  of  a Flora,  by  Captain 
Champion,  95th  Regiment.”  (Vide  Appendix  B.) 

Wm.  C.  Ondaatje, 

Actg.  Both  Superintendent 
Royal  Botanic  Garden, 

Peradenia,  1st  June  1843. 

(Appendix  to  be  given.) 
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THE  EUEASIAN  COLONY  IN  THE 
MADEAS  PEESIDENCY. 

The  pioneer  writes  : — 

The  President  of  the  Anglo-Indian  and  BuraBian 
Association,  Mr.  Gantz,  last  year  described  the  Eu- 
rasian colonies  ofWhitefield  and  Sausmond.the  creation 
of  the  energy  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  Starkenburgh  White 
as  the  maffimm  opus  of  the  Association;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that,  while  they  cannot  with  justice  be  said 
to  be  altogether  a failure,  they  have  been  far  from 
attaining  the  success  or  fulfilling  the  purpose  their 
founder  expected  and  intended.  At  the  time  of  the 
inception  of  his  scheme  Mr.  White  stated  that  his 
object  was  “ to  settle  Eurasians  on  the  soil,  to  lead 
them  into  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  remove  for 
ever  the  feeling  of  anxiety  as  regards  their  future  and 
that  of  their  children  ; and  again,  in  1886,  he  declared 
hia  aim  to  be  “ to  send  the  able-bodied  destitute,  old 
and  young,  only  as  labourers  to  be  fed  and  paid,  leaving 
it  to  them  to  rise  by  good  conduct  to  tho  level  of 
settlers:  to  send  persons  of  slender  means  to  carry 
on  trades  of  various  kinds,  giving  them  each  an  acre 
of  land  ; and  to  send  persons  of  sufificient,  yet  mode- 
rate, means  to  farm,  giving  them  allotments  of  land 
extending  to  twenty  acres. Mr.  White  s idea,  in  short, 
was  to  found  a self-contained  community  of  Eurasians, 
consisting  of  three  classes,  agricultural,  industrial  and 
labouring,  from  which  outside  competition  should  be  en- 
tirely excluded.  The  vision  was  fascinating,  but  like 
other  dreams  of  idyllic  communities  it  took  too  little 
account  of  the  infirmities  of  the  men  on  whom  suc- 
cess depended  and  on  the  working  of  economic  law. 

What  has  really  happened  may  be  gathered  from 
a very  sympathetic  de.scription  of  a visit  paid  to  the 
colonies  last  autumn  by  Lord  Connemara,  the  writer 
of  which  is  Mr.  Kees,  who  has  already  given  us  so 
many  agreeable  narratives  of  a similar  sort.  The  first 
view  of  the  settlement  at  Whitefield  was  not  calculated 
to  excite  enthusiasm.  It  had  not,’’  says  Mr.  Lees, 
“ a very  flourishing  appearance.  Some  of  the  cottages 
were  moderately  neat,  but  in  no  case  had  any  settler 
apparently  tho  time  or  inclination  to  cultivate  tlio 
Graces.  In  tho  neighbouring  town  of  Bangalore  the 
bungalows  and  verandahs  aro  generally  covered  with 
orange  bignonia,  violet  petrcea,  various  thunbergiaa 
and  a wealth  of  convolvulus  ; but  the  Whitefield  settler 
has  not  called  them  to  his  aid,  and  the  village  has 
a somewhat  bare  and  unattractive  appearance. 
Nor  did  personal  converse  with  the  settler.s 
themselves  servo  to  prove  that  the  actual  condition  of 
the  colonists  was  belied  by  this  uninviting  exterior.  The 
oldest  settlor  in  the  place  said  his  lands  had  never  paid 
him.  He  had  had  some  capital  and  had  come  there 
expecting  to  make  a living,  but  be  bad  hoped  for  help 
from  the  Association  which  he  had  never  received.  The 
cattle  were  not  strong  enough  for  improved  ploughs, 
and  the  ground  was  not  good  enough  for  large  crops. 
Very  similar  was  the  story  of  a more  recent  settler 
always  the  cry  for  external  help  : and  the  most  cheer- 
ful accounts  came  from  a colonist  who  did  not  reside  ^ in 
the  village  at  all.  The  artisans  and  the  able-bodied 
destitute,  whom  Mr.  White  pictured  leading  a frugal 
and  contented  life  among  members  of  their  own  race, 
were  apparently  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  only  real 
success  had  been  attained  by  persons  with  moderate 
capital  who  reared  pigs  and  poultry  and  cultivated  fruit. 

From  all  this  there  seems  to  bo  but  one  conclusion 
possible.  For  the  Eurasian  pauper  or  even  for  tho 
person  of  slender  means  Mr.  White’s  scheme  has 
done  nothing,  and  in  tho  nature  of  things  could  do 
nothing,  for  both  classes  are  beaten  at  every  turn  by  the 
native  labourer  and  the  native  cultivator,  and  the  idea 
of  excluding  competition  was  from  the  first  chimerical, 
rousioners,  who  have  accumulated  a certain  amount 
of  capital  are  in  a rather  better  position,  though  even 
they  can  hope  for  success  only  by  leaving  the  ryot  in 
secure  possession  of  his  own  ground  and  turning  their 
attention  to  fruit  growing,  arboriculture,  and  the  like 
pursuits.  In  a word  Whitefield  and  Eausmond  have 
given  to  those  who  already  had  ; but  they  have  not,  as 
their  founder  expected  they  would,  provided  tho  le.ss 
fortunate  members  of  tho  Eurasian  community  with  a 


means  of  livelihood  ; nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  their  educational  value  has  been  greater,  or  that 
ihe  experiment  has  developed  that  spirit  of  energy 
and  self-reliance  the  lack  of  which  is  the  worst  defect 
in  the  Eurasian  character.  The  case,  Mr.  Rees  re- 
marks, is  one  for  kindly  criticism  and  a helping  hand  ; 
but  he  i.s  at  the  same  time  quite  uncertain  whether 
the  colonies  will  reach  old  age  or  even  adolescence. 
Is  this  really  to  be  taken  as  the  niagnum  opus  of  the 
Eurasian  leaders  ? 

e- 

AGEIOULTUEAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  FIJI. 

Sugarcane. — The  acreage  under  this  product  during 
the  past  year  has  been  from  variou.s  causes,  considera- 
bly reduced.  The  floods  in  the  early  part  of  last  year 
not  only  destroyed  large  areas  of  cane  which  would, 
under  ordinary  seasons,  be  new  turned  into  sugar, 
but  deprived  the  soil  of  all  fertility  for  some  months 
reducing  that  which  had  escaped  the  floods  to  a mass 
of  green  unripe  canes  at  the  time  most  favourable  for 
cutting  and  reaping. 

On  the  Ba  tho  returns  so  far  have  been  satisfactory 
if  report  is  to  be  taken  as  a guide. 

Bananas. — This  product  of  the  colony  not  only  rivals 
the  former  but  from  a commercial  point  of  view  far 
exceeds  it  in  importance  to  the  colony.  Your  com- 
mittee are  within  the  mark  when  they  say  in  reference 
to  this  product  of  the  colony,  that  bur,  for  its  con- 
sidorable  extension,  the  colony  would  be  in  a very 
much  worse  condition  than  it  is  now.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  exactions  levied  upon  this  product  from  the  ships 
outwards,  the  area  under  cultivation  has  been  largely 
increased.  The  export  value  of  this  product  for  last 
year,  was  about  d-42,000,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  more  than  double,  and  at  remunera- 
rative  prices  to  the  grower.  Uare  and  attention  has 
been  latterly  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  and  selec- 
tion  of  fruit  for  the  market  and  when  this  has  been 
done  the  disease  has  not  made  much  headway.  Thera 
is  as  yet  no  specific  for  this  disease.  Baron  von  Mueller’s 
recommendation  is  in  one  or  two  particulars  impracti- 
cable : first  too  expensive  ; second,  of  too  dangerous 
a character  to  be  entrusted  to  irresponsible  persons. 
The  other  particulars  are  valueless  being  too  weak  to 
destroy  the  fungus. 

The  exports  of  fruit  for  1889  were.  Bananas  £42,526. 
Pineapples,  about  £3,500. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  banana  plantations  of  the 
entire  tropical  world  were  utilised  as  they  ought  to 
be,  the  uiiirket  would  be  flooded  with  a textile  material 
that  would  quickly  influence  the  value  of  such  rivals 
as  hemp,  flax,  cotton  and  jute. 

Copra, — For  the  last  year  or  two  nothing  butdisaster 
appears  to  have  overtaken  this  product.  Hurricana 
succeeding  hurricane,  attended  with  a very  slack  market 
and  low  prices. 

Your  committee,  however,  trust  that  an  immunity 
from  hurricane  may  be  experienced  by  those  depend- 
ing upon  a crop  of  this  product  for  this  year  and  the 
next.  Prices  have  lately  advanced  a little. 

Exports  1889,  £39,158  12s  4d. 

Cotton. — Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  in 
cotton  cultivation  on  a small  scale  remains  a profitable 
experiment,  where  the  climate  is suitab'e.  Thekidney 
variety  has  been  grown  for  tke  last  two  years  under 
Government  supervision  with  marked  success ; and, 
whilst  there  is  no  danger  of  overdoing  or  overstock- 
ing the  market  with  this  article  of  commerce,  they 
would  recommend  the  planting  of  an  acre  or  two 
where  the  land  is  available.  There  is  no  tangible 
reason  why  cotton  should  not  become  one  of  the 
staple  products  of  the  colony ; and,  through  the  Planters 
and  Fruit-growers  Oo-operativo  Association,  the  product 
could  be  delivered  direct  to  tho  manufacturer,  leav- 
ing a very  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  grower. 
That  this  latter  suggestion  is  practicable  wo  have 
evidence  in  the  recent  action  of  tho  Lancashire 
manufacturers  and  operatives  in  support.  Rather  than 
submit  to  the  cotton  ring  in  Liverpool  tho  operative* 
elected  short  time  and  serai-ataivation  to  support  theii 
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employers  to  break  down  the  ring,  which  they  ultim' 
ately  did.  A revival  of  the  cotton  industry  is  contem- 
plated in  Queensland,  where  the  previous  failures  were 
similar  to  those  of  Fiji,  not  the  actual  reduction  in 
price  of  cotton,  but  the  charges  of  the  middleman  was 
the  cause  of  failure  in  both  instances.  The  wool  trade 
of  Australia  is  undergoing  a similar  metamorphosis. 
The  continental  manufacturers  are  getting  a particu- 
lar kind  of  wool  direct  from  South  America  to  escape 
the  London  brokers  &c.  and  instead  of  buying  so 
largely  in  London  now  of  Australian  wools,  they  send 
their  buyers  to  Australia.  Care,  however,  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  variety  of  cotton  to 
be  grown,  to  suit  soil  and  climate. 

Export  1889  £787  19s  7d: 

Tea. — This  article  of  production  still  maintains  its 
character  of  excellence.  There  has,  however,  been  no 
addition  made  to  the  area  under  crop.  Upon  suitable 
labour  supply  depends  the  extension  of  the  area  or 
being  able  to  compete  with  more  favored  countries  in 
this  respect. 

Export  1889  £1,459  Is. 

Coffee. — It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  this  article 
has  all  but  ceased  to  be  produced. 

Export  nil. 

Rice. — Your  committee  are  proud  to  say  that,  quite 
unexpectedly,  it  has  been  brought  to  their  notice  that 
about  20  acres  of  land  is  now  planted  with  rice  at  Rewa, 
and,  when  visited  by  the  President,  looked  vigorous  and 
strong  and  promising  a heavy  crop. 

Fibre  Plants. — It  will  be  interesting  to  you  to  known 
that  at  last  a machine  has  been  invented  to  decorticate 
and  prepare  Ramie  fibre  for  the  chemical  operation, 
which  appears  to  be  a necessity  before  the  fibre  of  this 
plant  can  be  used  as  a textile  fabric.  Ramie  in  the 
ribbon  state  is  worth  about  £18  per  ton.  The  author  of 
a paper  read  before  the  Franklin  Institute  says  of  it 
“I  will  call  it  by  no  scientific  name ; I will  simply  name 
it  as  the  richest  of  all  plants,  for  it  possesses  wealth  of 
growth,  wealth  of  development  and  wealth  of  fibre  ; in 
ordinary  light  ground  with  a little  watering  now  and 
then  by  rain  or  irrigation,  no  plant  will  grow  so  rapidly, 
no  root  will  multiply  more  quickly  and  produce  more 
stalks,  no  vegetable  fibre  is  handsomer,  richer,  or  more 
silky  than  Ramie.”  It  is  a perennial  and  when  once  put 
in  the  ground  it  grows  for  over  twenty  years  without 
replanting  and  according  to  climate  gives  from  two  to 
four  crops  a year.  There  are  from  10,000  to  16,000 
plants  in  one  a.cre  giving  in  crude  fibre  dry  1,6000  lb.  or 
700  lb.  bleached  fibre  per  crop,  and  as  there  would  be 
three  crops  at  least  in  Fiji  the  return  per  acre  would  be 
from  £36  to  £40. 

Your  committee  regret  the  matter  of  paper  making 
fibre,  which  was  taken  up  by  a committee  specially 
appointed,  has  so  far  eventuated  in  nothing,  not  even 
in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  fibres  sent  home  as 
samples,  and  they  believe  that  there  is  a profitable 
investment  for  the  necessary  capital  to  establish  a 
paper  mill  in  Fiji. 

Exports  fibre,  1889,  £98  13s.  6d. 

Tobacco. — During  the  past  year,  tobacco,  like  maize, 
had  to  be  imported  to  supply  the  demand.  There  is 
no  country  in  the  world  better  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  tobacco  than  this  colony  and  the  Associatson  should 
be  in  a position  to  introduce  an  expert  to  cure  the 
leaf  fit  for  any  market  in  the  world,  on  getting  a 
legal  guarantee  for  a certain  area  and  under  condi- 
tions of  mutual  arrangement. 

OocoA.— This  valuable  product  has  not  as  yet  asserted 
for  itself  that  position  which  it  deserves,  but  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  one  or  two  have  planted  out  a 
few  trees  and  in  a short  time  it  is  hoped  that,  though 
in  small  quantities,  it  may  figure  among  the  exports 
of  the  colony. 

Labour. — This  most  important  question  is  at  the 
present  moment  in  a more  satisfactory  condition  than 
for  some  years  past. — Fiji  Times,  April  16th. 

Rubber. — A New  York  contemporary  states  that 
there  are  more  than  120  rubber  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States,  employing  16,000  hands,  and 
producing  annually  280,000  tons  of  goods,  valued 
at  ^200,000,000.— Ruhher  Journal. 


The  Failure  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Indian 
Tea  Supply  Co,,  Ld.,  to  popularise  tea  among  tha 
natives  of  India,  was  probably  a foregone  conclu- 
sion. There  is  nothing  more  difficult,  says  the 
Statesman,  than  to  induce  people  to  consume  as 
food  what  they  have  previously  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  medicine  ; and  this  is  the  light  in 
which  the  people  of  India,  in  common  with  the 
French  and  the  Italians,  have  always  looked  upon 
tea.  Cheap,  again,  as  the  lower  qualities  of  tea  are, 
the  cost  of  the  beverage,  as  an  article  of  ordinary 
diet,  would  be  quite  disproportionate  to  the  scale  of 
native  expenditure  among  any  but  the  wealthy. — 
M.  Mail. 

Coolies  for  Fiji. — Early  in  April,  1,100  Indian 
coolie  labourers  were  expected  to  arrive  at  Fiji  for 
the  service  of  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
and  eighty-nine  Polynesian  labourers  have  been 
allotted  to  them.  This  certainly  loofes  as  though 
they  intended  extending  their  operations  in  this 
colony.  There  is  some  talk  about  forming  an 
agricultural  department  in  the  local  administration, 
and  its  advocates  declare  that  it  is  the  only  panacea 
for  the  present  depressed  state  of  affairs.  Con- 
sidering that  the  Government  are  now  really  trying 
to  encourage  the  introduction  of  fresh  capital  and 
enterprise  by  offering  unoccupied  lands  for  lease, 
and  publishing  pamphlets  on  suitable  agricultural 
products,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  form  in 
addition  an  agricultural  bureau,  at  the  expense  of 
an  additional  2g  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  drapery. 
— Indian  Agriculturist,  May  10th. 

Green  Teas  in  the  Coloiibo  Market. — We  omitted 
to  call  attention  to  the  fine  average  price  realized  by 
Mr.  Drmmond  Deane  for  his  Kintyre  Green  teas  at  the 
last  public  sale  held  in  Colombo.  The  teas  were  sold 
by  Messrs.  E.  Benham  & Co.  and  realized  the  following 
prices : — 


Kintyre — 66  boxes 

660  lb. 

Ic. 

54  boxes 

1,080  lb. 

S6c. 

14  i chs. 

741b. 

59q, 

25  boxes 

5321b. 

49c. 

3.0561b. 

64c.  average.- 

Considering  that  this  parcel  includes  the  whole  of  the 
bulk,  except  2 per  cent  of  dust  and  1 per  cent  of 
Congou,  the  average  obtained,  viz.  64  cents,  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  we  take  it  is  higher  a good  deal 
than  would  have  been  obtained  for  the  same  teas 
manufactured  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Horticulture  in  Cobsipore. — Babu  Hem  Chunder 
Hitter’s  Practical  Institution  of  Horticulture,  Flori- 
culture, and  Agriculture  at  Oossipore  is  a standing 
testimony  to  the  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  botany  and 
gardening  by  a Bengali,  and  a gratifying  instance 
of  natives  being  trained  in  a profitable  and  pleasur- 
able calling  through  the  efforts  of  one  of  their  own 
countrymen.  The  magnificent  show  of  fruits  and 
flowers  at  Seven  Tanks,  last  February,  demon- 
strated the  success  of  Mr.  Hitter’s  Institution  as 
a nursery  where  scientific  principles  are  both  tested 
and  practised.  We  now  learn  from  the  Annual 
Report  how  much  quiet  work  of  the  most  endur- 
able kind  is  being  accomplished  at  the  same 
institution.  Eight  native  students,  undergraduates 
of  the  University,  were  admitted  during  the  year, 
to  be  supported  and  educated  free  till  they  know 
enough  to  hold  responsible  positions  in  public  or 
private  gardens,  or  in  connection  with  zemindari 
lands.  Further,  among  a number  of  interesting 
experiments  which  were  conducted  with  genuine 
enterprise,  not  the  least  hopeful  were  those  with 
indigenous  fibres.  The  result  of  these  was  to 
prove  the  groat  superiority,  in  strength  and  dura- 
bility,  of  the  fibre  of  the  “ Abel  Moschus,”  a 
hibiscus  scientifically  known  as  Malachra  Capitata, 
which  is  common  in  India  in  the  rainy  season, — 
Englishman. 
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BOMBAY  ALOE  FIBEE. 

The  following  correspondence  given  in  the  Bomhaij 
Gazette  of  the  14th  instant  is  of  local  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  discussion  in  our  columns. 
We  suppose,  it  will  require  tea  to  fall  a little 
lower,  and  the  labour  supply  to  undergo  a very 
considerable  increase,  before  some  practical  atten- 
tion is  given  by  our  planters  or  merchants  to  the 
work  of  developing  a trade  in  superior  fibres  such 
as  those  which  are  sources  of  so  much  profit  in 
Mexico  and  the  Bahamas. 

The  following  correspondence  is  sent  to  us  for  publi- 
cation : — 

Letter  from  D.  Morris,  Esq.,  to  J.  A.  Godley,  Esq., 
0 B , India  Ofiice,  S.W.,  dated  Koyal  Gardens,  Kew,  14th 
February. 

With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  21st  February 
1887  and  subsequent  correspondence  on  tbe  subject  of 
Bombay  aloe  fibre,  I am  desired  by  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer 
to  inform  yon  that  the  specimens  of  plants  from  India, 
advised  in  your  letter  of  the  21st  ultimo,  have  been  duly 
received  at  Kew. 

2.  These  specimens  confirm  the  fact  that  the  Bom- 
bay aloe  fibre  of  commerce  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  Agave  vivipara,  L.,  an  American  species  of  agave  now 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  aub-tropionl  and 
tropical  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  some  parts  of  India. 
From  the  interesting  report  of  the  Officiating  Director 
of  Land  Eeoords  and  Agriculture  (Bombay)  we  gather 
that  the  fibre  is  extracted  by  certain  depressed  castes 
of  natives  by  crude  and  destructive  methods,  and  that 
BO  far  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  the  plants. 
They  are  chiefly  used  as  hedge  plants  and  are  “ no- 
where at  present  in  abundance.” 

3.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  plants  exist  in  Bombay 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  several  hundred  tons  of 
fibre  received  in  this  country.  After  a consideration  of 
the  facts  noted  below  it  might  be  found  advisable  to 
cultivate  this  species  of  agave  on  waste  lands  in  Bom- 
bay entirely  for  the  sake  of  its  fibre  ; or  the  Sisal  hemp 
plant  (Agave  rigida  var.  Sisalana)  might  be  introduced 
on  a large  scale.  This  latter  yields  the  moat  valuable 
fibre  of  any  derived  from  species  of  agave,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  it  would  thrive  equally  well  in  India. 
The  important  fibre  industry  of  Yucatan,  created  en- 
tirely within  the  last  twenty  years,  is  now  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  about  three-quarters  of  a million  sterling. 
India  has  therefore  good  grounds  for  devoting  attention 
to  an  industry  which  so  far  has  established  itself  on  a 
moderate  scale  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances. 

4.  In  order  to  test  tbe  quality  of  tbe  fibre  produced 
by  Agave  vivipara,  when  cleaned  by  machines  similar 
to  those  in  use  for  the  preparation  of  Sisal  hemp  in 
Yucatan  and  the  West  Indies,  a few  of  the  broken 
leaves,  about  a foot  to  two  feet  long,  taken  from  the 
larger  plant  received  at  Kew,  were  forwarded  to  the 
Death  Fibre  Machine  Company,  147,  Leadenhall  Street, 
E.  C,  A sample  of  the  fibre  obtained  by  passing  the 
leaves  through  the  Death  machine  is  forwarded  here- 
with (marked  A);  while  for  purposes  of  comparison  a 
sample  of  the  ordinary  Bombay  aloe  fibre  as  it  comes 
into  the  London  market  direct  from  India,  is  also  en- 
closed (marked  B). 

5.  The  great  difference  in  quality  and  value  between 
these  two  samples  is  well  given  in  a report  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Ide  and  Christie,  a copy  of  which  is  herewith 
attached.  The  value  of  the  machine-cleaned  fibre 
ranges,  according  to  length,  from  £25  to  £30  per  ton. 
The  ordinary  Bombay  aloo  fibre,  cleaned  by  hand,  is 
worth  only  from  £5  to  £12  per  ton.  These  figures 
fully  bear  out  the  opinion  offered  in  my  letter  of 
the  21st  February  1887  that  the  Bombay  aloe  fibre 
industry  was  capable  of  being  greatly  improved.  At 
he  present  time,  there  is  in  stock  in  this  country  a 
thousand  tons  of  Bombay  aloe  fibre,  which  prepared 
roughly  by  hand  will  only  rea'ize  about  £8,000,  a price 
that  will  probably  hardly  pay  expenses.  If  this  fibre 
had  been  cleaned  by  machinery  and  presented  in  the 
condition  of  the  sample  marked  A,  it  would  realize 
about  £27,000  or  more  than  three  times  its  present 
value.  It  appears  possible,  therefore,  without  any 
extension  of  the  present  agave  plants  in  Bombay,  to 
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increase  to  a very  appreciable  extent  the  returns  on  the 
shipment  of  aloe  fibre  from  that  Presidency. 

6.  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  has  little  doubt  th.at  the  facts 
herein  stated  will  prove  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  Government  of  ludiii,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
widely  known  amongst  those  concerned  in  the  aloe 
fibre  industry. 


Letter  from  Ide  and  Christie  to  D.  Morris,  Esq., 
M.A.,  FL.s,,  dated  72,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.  C.,  6th 
February  1890. 

We  have  your  favour  of  the  4th  instant  with  sample 
of  fibre  extracted  by  Death’s  process  from  the  leaves 
of  Agave  vivipara.  This  is  an  excellent  fibre,  ot  fair 
strength,  fine  colour  (which,  however,  may  change 
Bomewhit  under  continued  exposure  to  the  air),  and 
were  it  three  times  as  long,  would  bo  worth  £30  per 
ton  today  in  London  ; if  twice  as  long  £27  ; and  as  it 
is,  it  may  be  valued  at  £25. 

The  ordinary  “ Bombay  aloe  ” of  commerce  presents 
a very  different  appearance  to  your  specimen,  as  per- 
haps samples  in  your  museum  may  show.  Its  value, 
today  is— good  £12,  common  £5  per  ton. 

^ 

LABOUE  (COOLIE)  SUPPLY  IN  CEYLON; 

The  Kangani  and  “ Coast  Advances” 
System  on  Ceylon  Estats. 

Eeoently,  when  detailing  the  system  of  money  and 
rice  advances  against  monthly  wages  to  oooliea  em- 
ployed on  estates,  and  of  settlements  for  two  or  three 
months  at  a time,  we  alluded  to  the  kangani  system 
as  having,  equally  with  the  system  described, 
survived  all  outside  objections.  We  did  not 
then  however,  enter  on  the  peculiar  feature  of  this 
kangani  system,  that  of  “coast  advances.”  “ Coast  ” 
in  Ceylon  parlance  means  tbe  opposite  coast  of 
India,  and  the  “ advances  ” are  made  primarily  to 
Tamil  kanganiea  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  the 
coast  of  India  and  inland  into  the  densely  peopled 
districts,  to  obtain  and  bring  over  a force  of  labourers. 
By  a now  settled  custom  the  advance  made  to  the 
kangani,  and  for  repayment  of  which  he  is  res- 
ponsible to  the  estate  owner  or  superintendent, 
is  KIO  for  each  cooly.  By  another  well  estab- 
lished  custom  this  advance  of  ElO  per  head 
has  assumed  to  some  degree  a perpetual  form. 
That  is  to  say,  the  kangani  of  a gang  of  labourers 
employed  on  an  estate  owes  the  estate  ElO  for 
each  of  his  labourers,  while  they  are  correspond- 
ingly indebted  to  the  kangani.  If  there  are  500 
men,  women  and  children  (the  latter  able  to  work) 
employed  on  an  estate,  the  books  of  that  estate 
as  a rule  so  general  as  to  admit  of  few  excep- 
tions, will  show  R5,000  out  in  “ coast  advances.” 
All  this  is  simply  a matter  of  custom  and  agree- 
ment, and  in  the  rare  cases  where  coolies  cheat 
a kangani,  or  a kangani  and  coolies  cheat  their 
employer,  there  is  only  the  civil  remedy  available,  the 
labour  laws  providing  no  penalties  for  what  they 
do  not  recognize.  Under  certain  circumstances 
such  as  we  heard  of  recently,  the  charge  of 
“ obtaining  money  under  false  pretences  ” could, 
we  should  think,  be  preferred.  The  honour- 
able understanding  amongst  planters  is  that 
when  a kangani  and  his  gang  leave  one 
estate  they  shall  not  be  engaged  for  em- 
ployment on  another  unless  the  kangani  pro- 
duces a “ tundu,”  that  is  a bit  of  paper  from 
the  previous  employer  stating  that  anyone  paying 
such  previous  employer  the  advances  due,  the 
amount  being  stated,  can  take  on  the  kangani 
and  his  gang.  It  is,  of  course,  part  of  the 
honourable  understanding  that  the  previous  em- 
ployer acts  bona  fide  and  uses  all  his  influence 
for  the  transfer  intact  of  the  gang  to  the  estate 
of  the  person  who  has  given  him  a cheque  for  the 
advanoea,  As  a general  rule  the  system  works 
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smoothly,  because  the  vast  majority  o£  the  planters 
are  honourable  men.  But  there  are  a few  “ black 
sheep  ” amongst  the  planting  community,  and 
of  one  of  these  we  lately  heard,  that  alter  apparently 
transferring  a couple  of  gangs,  whose  advances 
had  been  repaid  to  him,  he  allowed  a consider- 
able proportion  of  the  gangs  to  come  back  to 
work  on  his  estate,  protecting  and  encouraging  the 
deserters,  instead  of  assisting  the  kanganies  to 
recover  the  lost  men  and  aiding  the  estate  pro- 
prietor whose  money  in  repayment  of  advances  he 
had  received.  Of  course  a person  thus  acting  is 
not  recognized  as  an  honourable  man,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  all  such  cases  should  be  taken 
up  and  publicly  dealt  with  by  the  District  As- 
sociations. It  will  be  seen  that  paying  coolies  every 
cent  due  to  them  as  wages  each  month  tends  to 
make  the  coast  advances  more  and  more  risky,  and 
on  this  subject  and  that  of  weeding  contracts 
given  to  kanganies,  as  constituting  an  addi- 
tional security,  our  correspondent  “ 1873”  writes 
largely  today.  His  views  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful attention,  but  we  are  sorry  to  see  him  give  so 
unfavourable  an  opinion  of  the  class  of  labourers  of 
Tamil  origin  who  have  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  Ceylon  and  who  are  included  in  gangs  receiving 
“ coast  advances.”  We  had  hoped  that  such  coolies 
would  have  been  amongst  the  best  and  most  trust- 
worthy labourers  on  estates,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
in  many  oases  old  planters  have  so  recognised  them. 

The  system  of  “ weeding  contracts  ” may  bo 
briefly  explained.  In  Ceylon,  whether  coffee,  tea, 
cinchona  or  cardamoms  are  cultivated,  the  keeping 
of  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  is  deemed  essential. 
Gradually  a custom  has  arisen  of  separating  this 
work  from  the  other  operations  on  an  estate, 
and  entrusting  it  to  the  various  kanganies,  who, 
beside  the  labour  they  provide  for  general  pur- 
poses of  the  estate,  employ  “ weeding  gangs  ” 
on  their  own  account.  On  the  understanding 
that  the  section  of  an  estate  for  which  a kangani 
gets  a weeding  contract  is  kept  clean,  by  being 
weeded,  as  a rule,  once  a month,  the  estate 
owner  pays  the  kangani  a certain  monthly  rate 
per  acre, — generally  K1  per  acre  per  mensem, 
or  E12  per  acre  per  annum.  On  these  contracts 
the  kanganies  usually  make  an  appreciable  profit, 
in  addition  to  head  money  which  they  receive  for 
coolies  in  the  gangs  they  provide  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  estate,  Kanganies  will  object  to 
go  to  estates  on  which  weeding  contracts  are  not 
given  out.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  system 
is  generally  remunerative  to  the  kanganies,  while, 
BO  long  as  lull  weeding  gangs  are  kept  up  and 
the  land  is  kept  clean,  it  saves  the  superintendent 
a great  deal  of  trouble.  When  a weeding  oontraot 
kangani  fails  to  keep  his  section  in  a clean 
condition,  the  superintendent  puts  on  a portion 
of  the  force  at  hia  disposal  and  charges  their 
wages  against  the  contract  rates,  paying  the 
Kangani  only  the  balance  due  to  him.  Our  cor- 
respondent ” 1873  ” indicates  that  this  system  of 
weeding  oontraots,  beside  adding  to  the  emoluments 
of  the  kanganies,  acts  as  an  additional  security  to 
the  estate  owner  for  coast  advance?,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  due  to  tho  kanganies  for  weeding 
contracts  which  is  kept  in  hand. 

To  outsiders  all  this  may  seem  complicated,  un- 
scientific and  not  in  accordance  wioh  strict  law. 
But  “custom,”  which  suits  all  parties  and  of  the 
working  of  which  none  but  defaulters  or  the 
dishonest  and  those  who  suffer  at  their  hands 
complain,  has,  as  we  stated  when  discussing  the 
wages  advance  system,  all  tho  binding  force  of 
statute  law  with  far  more  of  the  equity  which 
is  superior  to  all  written  law,  whatever  its  penalties 
jind  sanotiona  may  be,  The  fewness  of  the  oases  * 


in  which  the  courts  have  to  decide  disputes  be- 
tween coolies  and  their  employers,  is  a strong 
argument  for  letting  well  alone.  The  oooly  is 
a free  agent, — free  to  come  and  free  to  go, — 
except  where  he  compromises  his  freedom  by 
going  into  debt.  This  the  cooly  too  generally 
does,  borrowing  of  the  kangani,  while  the  kangani 
borrows  from  the  chetty,  high  interest  being  charged 
in  both  instances.  In  this  as  in  other  cases  of 
the  kind  “ the  borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender.” 
Some  believe,  with  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  that  a 
system  of  full  settlement  of  wages  at  the  end  of 
each  month  would  prevent  this  great  evil.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  know  the  people 
and  their  idiosyncracies  best  have  no  faith  in  the 
panacea.  We  largely  share  their  scoptioism,  and 
we  look  for  improvement  only  to  time  and  educa- 
tion— giving  this  latter  term  a much  wider  meaning 
than  mere  schooling.  One  thing  is  certain  : that 
no  body  of  labourers  in  the  world  are,  as  a general 
rule,  better  treated  than  those  employed  on  Ceylon 
estates,  it  being  the  interest  of  the  planters  as 
well  as  their  duty  to  treat  the  class  on  whom 
their  own  success  depends,  not  only  fairly  but 
kindly.  Sinhalese  labour  is  useful  but  not  reli- 
able ; and  if,  from  any  cause,  the  Tamils  of  India 
ceased  to  seek  employment  in  Ceylon,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  estates  would  have  to  bo  abandoned, 

^ 

TEA  PLANTING  IN  THE  NUWAEA  ELITA 
DISTKICT--OVEE  6, .300  FEET. 

(irotn  a Besideiit  Proprietor.) 

You  asked  mo  to  let  you  know  how  my  yield 
turned  out  compared  with  my  estimate.  I estimated 
that  I should  get  20,000  lb.  green  leaf  between 
ciUtu  September  1889  and  1st  October  1890.  I shall 
exceed  that  this  month  considerably,  and  have  3 
months  to  the  good.  This  year’s  yield  is  added  to 
slightly  by  tipping  o acres  planted  in  August  1888. 
But  that  is  very  little. 

Acreage.  Garden.  Altitude. 

12^  in  the  block  (“  Elephant  6,200  feet 
f for  reserve  Nook.”) 

13 

Less  bungalow  and  gardens,  two  large  ponds, 
lines,  store,  two  cattlesheds,  pig-sty,  &3.,  say  two 
acres,  giving  in  tea  11  acres. 

11  acres  planted  Attabage  seed  at  stake,  after 
came  up  here  in  July  1885,  has  yielded  as  follows  : — 


1889. 

1890. 

January 

577 

1,096 

February 

1,430 

1,097 

March 

1,130 

2,766 

April 

...  1,555 

...  2,747 

May 

2,125 

2,455 

June 

1,266 

July 

1,645 

August 

September 

October 

1,721 

1,683 

1,710 

Pruned  (cut  across) 
in  August  1888. 

November 

2,160 

December 

2,038 

19,040 

= 433  lb.  made  tea  per 

acre. 


The  seed  at  stake  was  not  a great  success.  Fully 
25  per  cent  were  supplied  with  plants  (mostly  plants 
from  Abbotsford ; seed  from  Inverness)  in  1886.  The 
black  grub  ate  down  the  shoots  time  after  time  ; 
otherwise  the  seed  at  stake  germinated  well. 

When  planted  “ seed  at  stake,”  it  was  all  in 
cinchona,  and  the  ground  was  dibbled  not  holed 
for  the  tea. 
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COrFEE  PLANTING  IN  THE  STEAITS 

SETTLEMENTS  AND  IN  CEYLON. 

An  ex-Ceylon  planter  now  travelling  in  the 
farther  East  writes  as  follows  from  the  Straits  ; — 
“ Will  you  kindly  oblige  by  informing  me,  whether 
there  is  any  really  good  virgin  forest-laud  in  Ceylon  up- 
country,  in  Hapufcale,  or  elsewhere,  belonging  to  Go- 
verume  t or  private  parties,  that  would  produce  good 
coffee  if  planted  to  pay,  or  would  it  be  affected  with 
leaf  disease  and  not  come  well  iuto  bearing  ? 

“ la  it  proved  that  leaf  disease  exists  in  the  seed  or 
coffee  bean  f Leaf  disease  on  Liberian  coffee  in 
Johore  does  not  appear  to  do  any  harm:  the  trees 
appear  to  winter,  and  the  leaves  drop  off,  but  fresh 
ones  come  in  their  plaoe  very  soon  afterwards  and  the 
coffee  bears  very  well  on  very  poor  sandy  soil  close  by 
the  sea,  but  as  you  may  know  it  is  a large  bulky  tree 
and  large  cherry  with  very  thick  tough  skin  and  the 
beau  not  large  in  proportion. 

“ From  repor^  tea  is  not  doing  so  well  iu  Johore  ns 
might  be  expected  considering  the  suitable  climate:  it 
does  not  flush  well.  Pepper  and  gambler  appear  to  pay 
(he  Ohiuese  well.  I trust  that  tea  is  doing  well  iti 
Ceylon.” 

There  are  no  doubt  some  select  blocks  of  forest 
land  still  left  even  in  our  hilloountry,  notably 
one  now  offering  in  Haputale,  and  if  our  corre- 
spoudent  or  his  friends  mean  business,  let  them 
send  an  advertisement  with  their  address,  and  replies 
from  proprietors  or  agents  are  very  likely  to 
result.  Coffee  planting  with  shade  should  do  in  Uva 
as  well  as  in  Dumbara.  We  are  very  much  puzzled 
as  to  how  Liberian  coffee  in  Johore  can  escape 
injury  from  leaf  disease  : our  old  friend  Mr.  Turing 
Mackenzie  should  tell  us  all  about  it.  In  Ceylon 
the  leaf  fungus  was  so  prevalent  on  Liberian  coffee 
leaves  in  the  lowcountry  that  it  could  be  spooned 
off  ! It  is  quite  possible  as  trees  grow  older  they 
may  do  better  ; but  unfortunately  most  of  the 
Liberian  iu  Ceylon  was  cleared  to  make  way  for  tea. 

^ 

CEYLON  UFCOUNTEY  PLANTING  EEPOET. 

THE  MONSOON  AND  EARLY  PLANTING — COFFEE  : GOOD 
CROPS — CACAO— TEA — COOLIES. 

June  6th. 

What  has  come  over  the  monsoon?  It  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  turn  up  by-and-by  ; meanwhile  the 
times  are  rather  rough  on  those  men  who,  anxious 
to  get  in  plants  at  the  very  first  rains,  began  to 
put  out  a fortnight  ago.  It  seems  quite  clear  that 
in  planting  you  can  rise  too  early  to  catch  the 
worm.  When  travelling  the  other  day  I met  a 
man  whose  only  reason  for  leaving  his  estate  was, 
that  he  had  started  planting,  and  just  wished  he 
had  not ! He  found  life  pleasanter  away  from  the 
suffering  plants.  When  a planter  tries  to  be 
smarter  than  his  fellows,  it  would  seem  as  if  Pro- 
vidence somehow  steps  in,  and  knep  him  humble  1 
The  Coffee  this  year  is  wonderfully  healthy,  and 
where  it  has  been  at  all  treated  well  there  is  a 
very  fine  crop  indeed.  There  is  hardly  any  leaf 
disease  visible,  and  as  for  bug  you  have  to  look 
for  it.  I don’t  know  that  I have  seen  coffee  look- 
ing so  well  for  ever  so  long  : but  then  nobody  has 
any  faith  in  its  continuing  to  do  so,  and  it  may 
be  covered  with  fungus  and  blackened  with  bug, 
ere  many  weeks  are  past.  There  have  been  four 
or  five  blossoms,  all  of  which  have  set  well  : the 
last  was  out  about  a week  ago,  and  ought  to 
have  been  washed  oft' by  the  monsoon,  but  wasn’t. 

Caooa  still  keeps  throwing  out  its  wealth  of 
blossom,  iu  a marvelous  way,  and  is  heaUhy  and 
flourishing.  The  spring  crop  is  coming  in,  and 


seems  to  be  rather  better  than  last  year.  The 
borer  is  about  as  usual,  and  wants  a lot  of  steady 
hunting  to  keep  it  in  its  own  plaoe.  It  is  a sad 
plague. 

Tea  flushes  in  a moderate  way.  There  is  a want 
of  rain.  If  there  was  more  moisture  we  would  do 
better. 

Coolies  keep  coming  in,  and  from  some  parts  of 
the  coast  there  is  a willingnees  to  emigrate  owing 
to  the  drought,  which  should  be  encouraged  Ad- 
vances have  shown  better  results  this  season  than 
for  some  seasons  back,  provided  the  money  has  gone 
to  the  proper  quarter.  Where  there  is  the  least 
pinch  in  any  of  the  recruiting  districts  of  S.  India 
the  inhabitants  thereof  iustinctively  turn  their  eyes 
to  Ceylon.  Peppercorn. 


TOBACCO  PLANTING  IN  DELI. 

(Pinang  Gazette,  28rd  and  27th  May.) 

A fermenting  shed  at  Wamptoe  Estate  with  100 
bales  of  tobacco  has  been  burned  to  the  ground.  As 
kerosine  oil  was  discovered  about  the  plaoe,  the  fire 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  incendiaries. 

The  Committee  of  management  of  the  Soekaboemi 
Agricultural  Company  have  petitioned  the  Nether- 
lands India  Government  protesting  against  the 
recruiting  of  Javanese  coolies  for  Australia,  British 
North  Borneo  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  They 
ask  the  Government  not  to  sanction  the  exportation 
of  any  more  coolies  to  those  places,  basing  their  ob- 
jection on  the  contents  of  the  Government  Directory 
for  1890,  and  state  that  if  emigration  be  allowed  to 
go  on  they  will  in  a short  time  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  for  Indian  labour,  which  at  present 
is  not  allowed  by  the  Indian  Govermnont  to  enter  the 
Dutch  Colonies.  They  therefore  suggest  the  introduc- 
tion of  a law  prohibi'ing  the  export  of  coolies  from 
Java  for  places  outside  of  Netherlands  India. 

Sumatra  tobacco  has  been  sold  at  Amsterdam  at 
from  162  to  202  guilder  cents  per  half  kilo.  The 
next  sale  will  be  held  on  the  3rd  proximo,  and 
the  result  will  be  known  here  on  the  following  day. 

At  the  yearly  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the 
Amsterdam  Deli  Company  it  was  resolved  to  declare 
a dividend  for  1889  of  72i  per  cent. 

The  free  immigration  of  Chinese  ooolies  direct 
from  China  has  had  no  favorable  results  as  yet,  but 
what  is  a great  thing  is,  that  the  Government  have 
sent  a Consul  to  the  south  of  China,  and  judging 
from  the  ability  of  the  person  appointed  to  that 
post,  a good  deal  may  be  expected  in  future  The 
importation  of  Indian  labour  is,  however,  recom- 
mended to  the  Government  with  the  view  of  imme- 
diate steps  being  taken  in  the  matter. 


The  Discovery  of  Eubbeh  Trees  in  the  great 
Aruwimi  forest  by  the  Stanley  expedition  is  good 
news  to  electricians,  for  the  existing  supplies  have 
been  likely  to  diminish.  In  the  meantime,  an  arti- 
ficial substitute,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark,  F.E.S.,  promises  well,  has  been  brought  out, 
and  is  to  be  subjected  to  searching  electrical  teste. 
There  are  five  sorts  of  this  new  material — three  soft 
and  elastic  like  cured  rubber,  and  two  hard  and 
elastic  like  wood  or  ivory.  A sixth  variety  is  lighter 
than  water,  but  is  not  intended  for  cltctrioal  work. 
It  is  stated  that  the  insulating  proptily  of  the  mate- 
rial is  higher  than  that  of  gutta  percha,  aud  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  glass,  while  the  cost  is  only  about  2d 
per  pound.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  burns  with 
diflioiilty.  Its  colour  is  brown,  black,  or  datJ; 
blue.— Gfofic. 
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Does  long  habit  develop  a hereditary  faculty  of  ) 
rice-tasting  ? Folks  in  ^London  who  use  rice  to  make 
paddings  or  to  eat  with  jam  and  cream,  pay  from 
9j  to  12s  a cwt  for  Bengal  white  rice,  while  for  Japan- 
ese they  only  give  from  lOs  6d  to  11s  6d,  according 
to  the  quotations  of  March  8th.  Offer  Bengal  rice 
to  a Japanese,  however,  and  he  turns  up  his  nose  at 
it  with  contempt.  Even  a common  labourer  speaks 
of  imported  rice  as  a miserable  affair,  and  if  he 
finds  himself  unable  to  purchase  the  home-grown 
article,  prefers  to  have  recouse  to  barley.  To  him 
foreign  rice  is  insipid  and  even  uupalatable,  whereas 
to  outsiders  the  difference  is  scarcely  perceptible.  This 
is  why  rice  must  go  almost  to  famine  prices  in  Japan 
before  any  prospect  of  profit  presents  itself  to  im- 
porters, and  this  is  doubtless  why  so  much  reluctance 
has  been  shown  by  the  Exchanges  to  admit  foreign 
rice  into  their  quotation  lists.  It  appears  that  even  oa 
the  Tokyo  Exchange,  where  enlightened  views  are 
supposed  to  prevail  preeminently,  great  difficulties 
have  been  raised  with  reference  to  foreign  rice,  the 
majority  of  the  shareholders  being  averse  to  giving  it  any 
publio  recognition.  The  ofiBcials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  have,  however,  combated 
these  scruples  successfully,  and  it  is  now  determined 
that  imported  rice  shall  be  quoted  in  the  lists,  ranking 
there  with  the  inferior  quality  of  riceknown  as  imazuri- 
mai,  and  being  put  at  from  2 yen  to  2-80yen  below 
the  Japanese  product.  Of  course  something  of  the 
reluctance  shown  by  the  Exchanges  must  be  attributed 
to  the  novelty  of  the  contemplated  procedure.  Foreign 
rice,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  a drug  in  the 
Japanese  market.  Nobody  wants  to  eat  it,  and  nobody 
thinks  of  dealing  in  it.  Consequently  very  little  is 
known  about  the  ruling  rates,  and  merchants  do  not 
care  to  touch  an  article  so  unfamiliar.  The  Osaka  folks 
still  maintain  an  attitude  of  refusal,  but  as  Tokyo  has 
consented  to  act  in  the  desired  sense,  its  example  will 
doubtless  be  followed  ere  long.  It  is  not  the  price  of 
rice  alone  that  signifies  so  much,  however.  The  trouble 
is  that  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  daily  life  appreciate 
when  rice  is  dear,  so  that  great  hardship  results  for 
the  lower  classes. — Japan  IFeekly  Mail. 

[This  very  objeotion  to  imported  rice  long  prevailed 
in  Ceylon,  and  many  of  the  natives  object  to  it 
to  this  day.  At  any  rata  they  prefer  the  home- 
grown  article.  But  long  years  ago  the  presence 
here  of  a vast  body  of  Indian  labourers  gave  im- 
ported rice  an  important  position  in  our  commerce 
which  it  retains  to  this  day.  For  imported  grain, 
chiefly  rice,  Ceylon  makes  an  annual  payment  to 
India  of  about  IJ  million  sterling.— Ed.  T.  A.} 

PRECIOUS  stones"  AT  THE  ROYAL 
SOCIETY  CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  Royal  Society  held  the  earlier  of  its  two 
annual  conversaziones  on  Wednesday  night  in  the 
rooms  at  Burlington-house,  and  this,  one  of  the 
great  scientific  events  of  the  season,  was  as  usual, 
a brilliant  success.  * * * 

No  social  function  during  the  present  season  would 
be  complete  without  including  something  connected 
with  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  recent  expedition  ; 
and  the  Royal  Society  conversazione  is  no  excep- 
t.'.  Mr.  Henley  Grose-Smith  was  ab'a  to  show 
on  Wednesday  night  a selection  from  the  butter- 
flies oollecti’d  in  the  great  African  foicsts  by  Mr. 
William  Bonny.  Nine  of  the  species  c.  llected  by 
Mr.  Bfnnyare  new  to  science,  and  many  of  tho 
tpecies  are  West  African.  * * # 

Professor  Judd  showed  some  interesting  and  beau- 
lilul  Fpeoimens  of  minerals  brought  from  Ceylon 
by  Mr.  C.  Barrington  Brown  ; tho  inormous  beryl, 
between  !j\b.  and  (lib.  in  weight,  attracted  special 
attention.  » » # 

An  exhibit  by  Mr.  D.  Morris,  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  was  of  great  practical  interest ; this 
was  a sugar-cane  seed  and  seedlings.  As  the 


result  of  some  experiments  with  self-sown  seedlings, 
it  is  anticipated  that,  bv  cross  fertilization  and  a 
careful  selection  of  seedlings,  it  will  now  be  possi- 
ble to  raise  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
sugar  cane.  and  renew  the  constitutional 
vigour  of  plants  that  have  become  deteriorated 
through  continuous  cultivation  by  cuttings  or  slips. 
Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  subject  in 
sugar-producing  countries,  as  it  opens  up  an  entirely 
new  field  of  investigation  in  regard  to  sugar-cane 
cultivation.  Of  equal  practical  interest  was  Pro- 
fessor Marshall  Ward’s  exhibit  of  a selection  of 
transparent  photographs,  showing — (I)  the  habit, 
(fee.,  of  various  trees  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  ; (2)  the  comparative  structure  and  anatomy 
of  several  European  timbers  ; and  (3),  some  of  the 
more  prominent  features  of  diseases  of  wood,  Ac., 
and  fungi  causing  them.  # * )<• 

Several  Egyptian  exhibits  were  very  popular. 
One  consisted  of  three  pages  of  an  ancient  Egyp- 
tian book  on  medicine,  written  on  papyrus  bv  a 
scribe  named  Usertesen  Sen,  in  the  26th  or  2.5th 
century  before  Christ.  It  contains  ! directions  for 
the  use  of  midwives,  written  in  black  and  red  ink, 
in  hieratic  characters.  A translation  was  given  of 
one  passage  on  the  Treatment  of  a woman  who 
is  pained  in  her  legs  and  in  all  her  limbs  as  one 
who  is  beaten.  ...  Do  thou  with  regard  to 
her  thus  ; let  her  eat  grease  until  she  is  cured.”  * * * 
—London  Times,  May  16th. 

— ^ 

THE  BONE  TRADE  OP  INDIA. 

In  tho  last  report  on  Agricultural  operations  in 
the  N.-W.  Provinces  there  are  some  interesting  parti- 
culars of  the  bone  trade  in  India  ; — 

The  carcases  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  with  very 
rare  exceptions  are  allowed  to  lie  in  ravines  and 
waste  places  and  it  is  the  bones  of  these  animals 
that  are  exported  from  the  N.  W,  Provinces.  The 
total  number  o'  horses  and  cattle  in  the  provinces 
returned  for  1888-89  was  23,608,455.  Assuming  the 
rate  of  mortaility  per  annum  at  10  per  cent,  and  the 
weight  of  dry  bones  in  a carcass  at  20  seers,  the 
total  weight  of  bones  which  annually  becomes  avail- 
able for  use  amounts  to  over  40,000  tons. 

Mr.  Holderness  farther  reports : — The  trade  in  bones, 
so  far  as  these  provinces  are  concerned,  is  of  a very 
recent  date,  it  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Eurasians 
and  Mahomedans,  who  send  out  agents  into  districts 
adjoining  the  line  of  rail.  These  employ  coolies,  gene- 
rally of  the  Chamar  caste,  to  collect  bones  for  them, 
and  large  stocks  ready  for  despatch  may  often  be 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a railway  station.  The 
trade  is  evidently  a profitable  and  growing  one,  for 
I have  been  surprised  during  a tour  recently  made 
through  Southern  Oudh  and  the  Azamgarh,  Jaunpur 
and  Allahabad  districts,  to  see  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  bone- collecting.  The  town  of  Phul- 

pur,  17  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station, 
is  an  instance  of  the  sub-depots  which  are  snread- 
ing  over  the  country.  As  “bone”  does  not  form  a 
head  in  the  classified  list  of  articles  prescribed  for 
registration  of  rail-bone  traffic,  the  full  extent  of  the 
traffic  is  not  known  The  following  figures  have  been 
kindlv  furnished  by  the  Assistant  Auditor,  East  Indian 
Roilwav,  for  the  stations  on  his  line  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces,  from  which  the  export  of  bones 
in  1888  exceeded  5,000  maunds.  Similar  atatisHcs  for 
the  Oudh  and  Rohilkband  Railway  ond  other  Railway 
lines  within  the  province  was  not  available. 


Mds. 

Mds; 

Cawnpore 

...  2'>,944  Sirsaul 

...  7,275 

Agra 

...  20189  Sirathu 

...  6,604 

Allahabad 

..,  89,986  Chola 

...  6,372 

Hathras 

....  85,556  Mohar 

...  5,134 

Aligarh 

...  84,686  Fatehpiir 

...  5,024 

The  total 

value  of  the  bones  exprrted  by  sea  in  1888- 

89  is  given  in  the  note  received  with  the  Government 
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of  India’s  orders  quoted  above  at  17'49  lakhs  of  rupees* 
the  correspondiner  weight  of  which  in  the  monthly 
returns  published  by  the  Government  of  India  is 
35,567  tons.  The  annual  statement  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  British  India  which  gives  the  share  con- 
tributed by  each  maritime  province  has  not  yet  been 
received  by  me  for  1388-89,  so  that  the  quantity  ex- 
ported from  the  Bengal  Presidency  in  1888-89  is  not 
known.  In  pi’evious  years  the  exports  from  Bengal 
amounted  to  one-third  of  the  total  exports  from  India, 
Assuming  that  12,000  tons  were  exnorted  from  Bengal 
in  1888-89,  and  that  the  whole  of  this  quantity  was 
supplied  from  these  provinces,  it  would  still  represent 
only  one-third  of  the  total  quantity  which  annually 
becomes  available  in  those  provinces  through  the 
normal  mortality  of  horses  and  eat'le.  The  drain, 
however,  of  the  export  trade  on  the  bone  supply  of 
any  particular  district  cannot  be  measured  in  this  way. 
The  northern  districts  which  border  the  sub-himalayau 
forests  and  are  essentially  pastoral  districts  are  still 
imperfectly  served  by  railways,  and  in  them 
the  bone  trade  does  not  exist.  My  inquiries  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  trade  is  confined  to  the  central 
and  eastern  districts  lying  along  the  East  Indian  and 
Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railways,  and  that  even  in 
these  the  outlying  tracts  are  rarely  visited  by  the  bone 
collector.  The  villages  within  a ten-miles  radius  of 
the  railway  stations  mainly  furnish  the  supply,  and 
they  are  now  being  completely  cleared  of  all  old  stores 
of  bones  which  in  former  days  used  to  decompose 
through  a series  of  years  near  the  inhabited  sites. 

The  home  collector  confines  himself  to  breaking  up 
hie  spoil  with  a hammer  so  as  to  make  it  more  por- 
table, and  no  further  treatment  is  usuallv  attempted 
by  the  wholesale  exporter  or  the  shirpcr.  Occasionallv, 
however,  the  exnorter  employs  a dhehli  or  stone-mill 
ordinarilv  used  for  grinding  lime. 

At  present  bones  are  not  directlv  used  in  any  form 
as  manure  by  the  native  agriculturist.  Indirectly,  as 
they  decay,  a portion  of  the  nitrogen  and  phosphates  of 
which  they  are  composed  finds  its  way  to  the  soil.  But 
this  process  of  nature  is  wasteful.  Oaste  and  super- 
stition would  lead  the  Indian  cultivator  to  reject  bone 
manures  even  if  be  were  to  be  convinced  of  their  utility, 
and  hitherto  he  has  been  without  the  knowledge  of  or 
the  means  of  obtaining  superphosphates,  the  ordinary 
form  in  which  bones  are  now  used  for  manure  by  the 
Buronean  agriculturist.  The  present  export  trade, 
therefore  is  economically  defensible,  since  one  portion 
of  the  world  is  thereby  enabled  to  use  with  care  and 
knowledge  in  relation  to  a special  system  of  agriculture 
what  another  portion  has  for  centuries  allowed  to  go  to 
wa.ste.  Again,  as  yet  it  has  not  been  proved  that  in 
Indian  agriculture  bone  manures  can  be  profitably 
employed.  A maund  of  bone  dust  costs  Re.  1,  thirty- 
five  mannds  or  farmyard  manure  can  he  bought  for  this 
sum.  According  to  the  chemists,  the  35  mannds  of 
farmyard  manure  contain  four  times  as  much  nitrogen 
as  one  maund  of  hone-dnst,  and  nitrogen  is  the  element 
conspicuously  deficient  in  Indian  soils.  Experiments 
with  bone-dust  and  bone  superphosphates  have  been 
made  for  a series  of  years  on  the  Oawnpore  Farm  with 
maize  and  wheat  crops.  The  general  result  is  that, 
as  compared  with  the  standard  unmanured  plot,  there 
has  been  a loss  on  the  crop,  the  cost  of  the  bone 
manure  overbalancing  the  value  of  the  increased  pro- 
duce. This  is  especially  the  case  where  bone  superphos- 
phates are  used,  owmg  to  the  high  price  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Nothing  can  he  inferred  from  these  experiments 
as  to  the  possible  effect  of  bone-manures,  on  Indian 
soils  other  than  the  light  loams  common  to  the  Doah 
or  on  special  crops.  ]Pit.  as  regards  soils  similar  to 
that  of  the  Oawnpore  F.arm  and  the  great  staple  crop 
of  wheat,  they  su -■r'est  the  conclusion  that  the  Indian 
ryot,  with  a ru|)oe  to  spend  on  manures,  had  better 
lay  it  out,  ns  at  prep  ot,  on  cnwdung  or  indieo  refuse 
than  on  superphnsuhst'-a  or  bone-dust.  In  10'>glnnd 
the  peculiar  value  of  h->ne  maniire.s  has  been  cstihlisbod 
in  connection  with  the  turnip,  mnugel  wuiz''!,  and 
other  root-cops.  In  India  we  have  no  turnips  (save 
as  a garden  crtp),andthe  area  under  carrots  potatoes 
or  othor  root  orops  is  very  limited.  The  matter  is 
eminently  one  in  which  the  advice  of  a really  com- 


petent chemist,  on  a full  survey  of  Indian  agriculture 
and  a careful  analysis  of  soils,  might  be  most  valuable. 
So  much  energy  and  enterprise,  European  and  native 
are  now  engaged  in  ths  cultivation  of  indigo,  tea,  sugar 
and  jute,  that  auch  advice  would  not  fall  oa  barren 
ground, — Madras  Mail,  May  30th. 


THE  ROMANCE  OP  TEA  SELLING 

is  surely  more  conspicuously  illustrated  ia  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lipton  than  in  that 
of  any  other  living  man.  It  seems  that  a rule  of  hia 
business  life  has  been  since  he  began  to  sell 
in  a large  way  through  multiplied  agencies,  to  take 
up  some  one  article  in  universal  request  and 
make  it  widely  available.  We  refer  to  the  mother 
country  of  course.  Only  about  a year  ago,  did  it 
strike  Mr.  Lipton  to  take  up  tea,  and  after  so 
deciding,  it  was  from  reading  about  Ceylon  and 
liking  the  article,  that  he  made  Ceylon  tea  a 
speciality.  Mr.  Lipton  has  by  no  means  multiplied 
his  tea  agencies  to  the  extent  he  intends  : indeed 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  he  has  only  lately 
opened  and  his  forty  tea  packet  stores  in  and 
around  London  have  not  all  been  in  operation 
very  tong.  Nevertheless  in  this,  his  first  year, 
Mr.  Lipton  calculates  he  has  sold  4 millions  lb.  of  tea. 
It  is  quite  possible  therefore,  that  the  progress  in  this 
department  for  some  time  to  come  may  be  after 
a geometrical  ratio,  especially  when  America  is  to 
be  added  to  Britain  as  the  scene  of  operations. 
In  the  old  country,  “ Lipton’s  packets  ” consist 
of  a blend,  the  preponderating  tea  being  Ceylon, 
and  although  he  has  become  the  purchaser  of 
Ceylon  plantations,  Mr.  Lipton  is  not  quite  certain 
about  entirely  giving  up  the  blend.  He  will,  of 
course,  add  a packet  business  in  pure  Ceylon  tea 
direct  from  the  plantations,  no  doubt  at  a higher 
price  than  the  “blend.” 

But  in  the  case  of  America,  beginning  in  a 
new  field  altogether,  and  with  the  object  of  winning 
so  many  people  from  a vitiated  taste  for  faced  and 
adulterated  China  and  Japan  teas,  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  a really  superior  article,  Mr.  Lipton  is 
quite  ready,  we  uuderstaud,  to  pledge  himself  to 
deal  only  in  pure  Ceijlon  tea.  This  is  a most 
important  fact  ; for  if  this  great  dealer  begins  on 
the  principle  of  spending  £15,000  in  advertising 
Ceylon  tea— and  Ceylon  tea  only— from  Chicago 
westwards  to  Denver  and  San  Fransisco,  north- 
wards into  Canada,  east  to  Philadelphia,  and 
south  to  New  Orleans — he  will  be  doing  [more 
for  this  Colony  in  a short  space  of  time 
than  our  Tea  Fund  Committee  and  the  Cey- 
lon-American  Company  could  accomplish  probably  in 
a score  of  years.  It  becomes  a question  then 
whether  the  Ceylon  tea  planters  should  not  do 
all  they  can  to  recognise,  encourage,  and  back  up 
Mr.  Lipton.  He  evidently  has  abundant  command 
of  “the  sinews  of  war”— he  will  want  no  aid  in 
capital  or  tea.  But  it  may  be  a question  whether 
the  North-Araerioan  Continent  should  not  be  left 
entirely  to  Mr.  Lipton’s  “Ceylon  Agencies”  and 
that  our  Tea  Fund  Committee  should  pledge 
themselves  to  encourage  no  competition.  The 

necessary  corollary  from  such  a decision  would 
he  the  winding-up  and  withdrawal  of  the 
Ceylon-American  Tea  Company,  and  this  could 
best  be  arranged  we  should  think  by  Mr. 
Tipton  taking  over  the  business— the  New  York, 
shop,  stock,  stalf  and  goodwill  as  they  stand  ? We 
shonld  think  the  directors  and  shareholders 

would  only  too  gladly  enter  into  such  an 
arrangement,  if  a proposal  were  mado  to 
them  so  soon  as  Mr.  Lipton  has  seen  what 
has  been  done  in  New  York,  and  decided  on  hi,-; 
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own  oouree  of  operations.  Then,  finally,  it  re- 
mains to  be  considered  as  to  whether  the  Planters’ 
Association  or  the  Tea  planters  of  Ceylon  could 
not  give  Mr.  Lipton  suoh  an  “ official  recogni- 
tion” (if  the  term  may  be  used)  as  could  be 
turned  to  good  account  in  his  great  campaign  to 
win  the  people  of  the  States  and  Canada  for 
Ceylon  tea  ? Could  Mr.  Lipton  be  nominated 
“ Commissioner  representing  the  Ceylon  Tea  Planters 
in  America”  ? If  so,  we  believe  the  designation 
would  be  acceptable,  and  very  useful  in  advertising 
Ceylon  tea  up  and  down  that  country.  All  these 
are  matters  which  the  Tea  Fund  Committee  may 
well  consider  at  their  meeting  on  Friday  morning, 
and  we  commend  them  to  favourable  consideration. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  occasion  for  haste. 
Mr.  Lipton,  as  already  announced,  leaves  by  the 
P.  & 0-  S.  S.  “Victoria”  for  Europe  tomorrow. 
After  a short  interval  ho  crosses  to  America  and 
his  decision  about  beginning  the  “ tea  campaign” 
will  not  be  taken  until  he  has  the  reports  of  his  agents 
in  America  who  have  already  been  instructed  to  col- 
lect information  and  prepare  reports  on  the  proposed 
new  business,  against  their  principal’s  arrival. 
No  doubt  before  the  end  of  August,  Mr.  Lipton 
will  be  able  to  telegraph  his  decision  to  Ceylon 
and  it  is  against  that  day,  that  the  Tea  Com- 
mittee and  the  Company’s  Directors  should  con- 
sider what  their  course  ought  to  be,  in  the  event, 
as  is  likely,  of  Mr,  Lipton  undertaking  the  Ceylon 
Tea  Campaign  on  a big  scale  in  America. 


DAVIDSON’S  DOWN-DEAPT  SIEOCCO. 

(By  the  “ Peripatetic  Planter.”) 
Thanks  to  the  data  thus  obtained,  Mr.  Davidson 
has  found  that  theory  is  borne  out  by  practice  in  a 
remarkable  naanuer  in  several  directions.  Thus  the 
brokers  report  these  teas  quicldy  fried  at  a low  tem- 
perature (some  were  pried  in  onlv  four  minutes)  Id. 
to  2d.  per  lb.  better  in  the  case  of  medium  grades,  and 
from  4d.  to  Qd-  per  lb.  better  on  the  fine  qualities,  than 
teas  made  from  the  same  leaf,  at  the  same  time  and 
place  in  other  driers  ! That  confirms  the  foundation 
theory,  so  to  speak,  of  the  “ Down-draft.”  Then  he 
has  found,  as  theory  led  him  to  expect,  that  the  greater 
the  volume  of  air  passed  through  the  tea  in  a given 
time  the  more  rapid  the  effect  upon  the  leaf  ; in  other 
words,  by  increasing  the  size  and  speed  of  his  fan,  a 
lower  temperature  may  be  used,  with  a consequent 
saving  in  fuel,  so  far  as  the  fuel  used  in  the  stove  is 
concerned.  From  this  it  is  only  a step  to  the  corrollsry, 
if  the  fan  be  increased  in  size  and  speed,  and  if  the 
stove  be  also  increased  in  size,  then  a farther  vast 
increase  in  outturn  and  improvement  in  quality  are  to 
be  expected.  Hence,  his  new  large  “Down-draft” 
Sirocco,  which  is  to  turn  out  two  maunds  per  hour. 
The  economy  of  fuel  as  shown  on  the  yellow  circular 
referred  to,  is  certainly  remarkable.  Last,  but  not  least, 
comes  the  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  stove 
itself.  This  has  been  completely  reorganised,  so  far  as 
the  manufacture  of  the  parts  goes,  the  principle  of 
heating,  &c.,  being  still  the  same.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  the  changes  effected  without  diagrams ; 
but  they  certainly  appear  very  radical  when  explained 
bv  diagram,  so  much  so  that  the  life  now  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Davidson,  vfz.,  five  years,  appears  quite  reason- 
able. This  it  will  ho  acknowledged  is  no  trifling  ad- 
vantage in  itself.  The  fan,  I might  mention  in  passing 
lias  a mouthpiece  at  the  exit,  so  to  .speak,  and  it 
occurred  to  me,  that  employers  of  the  Blackman  system 
of  withering  could  easilv  attach  canvas  pipe  or  tube  to 
this,  and  thus  convev  the  warm  air  to  the  withering 
room,  i.  to  the  side  oiiposite  the  Blackman  Fans, 
and  bo  thus  able  to  employ  the  Blackman  system  even 
in  houses  apart  from  the  tea-houso  proper ; or  in  the 
OHso  of  upper-stories,  convey  the  warm  air  to  these 
without  loss  of  heat  in  transit. — /,  P,  Gai:cUe. 


Tea.  in  the  Azores. — The  coming  spring  is  looked 
forward  to  with  lively  interest  by  the  agricultural 
claBses  in  the  Azores,  and  will  long  be  remembered 
as  marking  a new  era  in  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  Island.  Tea  planting  has  made  such  great 
strides  there  and  the  picking  of  the  leaf  is  expected 
to  be  so  considerable  this  season  that  the  pioneer 
shipment  will  this  year  be  made  to  the  London 
market.  It  is  affirmed  that  Madeira  tea  will  in 
point  of  flavour  beat  the  China  leaf  hollow,  which 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  balmy  climate  of  the 
Azores.  It  was  only  a decade  ago  that  the  tea 
plant  was  first  introduced  there  by  Viscount  Pazo 
d’Arcos,  then  Governor  of  Macao,  who  made  se- 
veral shipments  of  the  plant  from  almost  all  the  tfa 
districts  of  China.  A few  years  afterivaids  when 
Senhor  d’Arcos  heard  that  the  plant  was  already 
acclimatized  in  the  islands,  and  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  thrive,  he  engaged  and 
sent  a few  Chinese  tea  planters  to  Madeira  who 
taught  the  natives  there  how  to  manipulate  the 
leaf. — Ceylon  Advertiser. 

The  “ Haputale  ” or  “Downall  ” Groi  p 
OP  Estates — Dambetenne,  Monerakande,  and  Laymas 
— has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Lipton,  we  are 
credibly  informed,  for  £21,000  sterling, — a bargain 
which  seems  to  take  the  breath  away  of  not  a 
few  authorities  who  know  the  very  great  value 
attached  to  these  plantations  some  years  ago;  and  also 
the  large  extent  of  splendid  tea  now  coming  on,  be- 
sides the  good  coffee  remaining,  making  at  least, 
the  Dambetenne  and  Monerakande  estates  still 
very  valuable.  That  Mr.  Lipton  has  made  a 
great  bargain  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
offered  £2,000  on  his  price  by  a Ceylon  planting 
capitalist  before  he  left  Colombo.  Indeed,  there  is 
a general  feeling  of  surprise  at  the  places  selling 
for  £21,000,  and  it  is  supposed  that  if  the  group 
had  been  advertised  for  sale  for  some  months  in 
Ceylon  and  in  London,  at  the  upset  price  of 
£21,000,  a considerable  advance  on  tliat  amount 
could  have  been  obtained.  Apart  from  other 
advantages,  there  are  scarcely  any  Uva  estates  tiiat 
will  be  so  benefited  by  the  Haputale  Eailway 
as  this  group — a tramway  on  the  level,  it  is 
surmised,  can  be  made  very  cheaply  from  a new 
Dambetenne  factory  to  the  goods  station.  The 
group  contain  the  following  areas  in  cultivation  and 
reserve : — 


Total. 

Culti- 

vated. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Grass. 

Dambetenne  ... 

771 

433* 

112 

313 

8 

Monerakande... 

. 1,065 

536t 

274 

242 

15 

Laymastotte  ... 

473 

336 

138 

171 

27 

Total  acres  ... 

2,299 

1,305 

524 

726 

50 

* With  12,000  cinchona  trees, 
t 5 acres  cinchona. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  price  does  not  make 
more  than  £16  per  acre  for  the  area  in  cultivation 
without  counting  nearly  800  acres  of  reserve. — 
Dambetenne  estate  has  as  yet  no  factory,  the 
leaf  of  the  upper  estate  so  far  having  been  all 
sold  to  Pitaratmalie  and  no  tea  sales  can  have 
appeared  under  that  mark,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  a name  can  have  been  made  for  its 
delicately  flavoured  tea  as  a contemporary  alleges. 
The  Laymastotte  factory — the  largest  in  Haputale 
— has  been  working  and  Mr.  Lipton’s  expert,  Mr. 
Duplock,  spoke  very  favourably  of  the  tea  being 
manufactured  there.  This  factory  is  on  the  Laymas 
road,  and  it  was  thought  that  when  completed,  it 
would  serve  for  all  the  group.  But  a Dambetenne 
factory  would,  as  we  have  said,  be  very  conve- 
nient for  the  railway, 
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Out  or  sixtt-nine  Collekies  now  being  worked 
in  India  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  no  fewer  than 
sixty-two  are  in  Bengal.  Those  employ  a daily 
average  of  t’5,000  hands,  and  supply  Calcutta  and 
the  railways  to  the  west  as  far  as  Lahore. 
During  the  ten  years  ending  18S8,  the  output  of 
Indian  coal  increased  from  229  to  478  lakhs  of 
maunds.  During  the  next  ten  years  the  increase 
will  probably  be  still  more  rapid.  Upper  Burmah 
possesses  on  the  Chindwin  river  coal  measures  of 
great  extent  and  value,  and  may  be  expected  before 
long  to  add  considerably  to  the  supply. — Indian 
Agriculturist,  May  10th. 

Tea  eob  Natives. — The  Indian  Tea  Supply 
Company — we  are  glad  to  seo  from  the  Fionecr — at  a 
meeting  in  Calcutta,  decided  to  continue  operations.  It 
is  felt  tf.iit  the  object  of  wooing  tbe  natives  oi  India  to 
the  use  ol  tea  is  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  industry,  and  that  it  is  not  placed  beyond  the  range 
of  po8.sitjle  achievement.  The  experiment  will  bo 
watched  ith  keen  interest,  and  tire  knowledge  that 
it  might  l ave  been  brought  to  a premature  close  may 
stimulate  a feeling  of  sympathy  into  active  co-operation. 
It  is  known  that  natives  will  drink  tea  readily  enough  ; 
what  they  object  to  is  the  price.  Anyone  tl'.en  who 
wishes  to  develop  their  taste  can  assist  very  materially 
by  makii  g gifts  of  tea  amo  jg  his  native  friends.  Only 
let  the  taste  spread  and  take  root  and  the  m jney  obsta- 
cle will  soon  banish. 

The  ItAiNFALL  OP  Nouth  Borneo  for  1889 
ranged  from  73  inches  at  the  driest  station  to 
141  at  the  wettest,  tho  tigures  for  tbe  capital, 
Sandakan,  being  101  inches.  Dr.  Walker  in  his 
report  stated:  — 

The  raiuf.'ill  for  the  year  has  been  on  the  whole 
about  twi  utj-flve  inches  below  the  average  of  the  last 
eight  ycirs.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
wet  seas-in  1888-89  was  early  and  that  of  1889-90  late, 
so  rhat  a smaller  proportion  than  usual  of  each  of 
the  wet  seasons  fell  within  the  year.  The  fall  of 
9 12  inches  on  14th  February  is  the  second  heaviest 
on  record,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  14th  of  January 
1887  with  14  47:  both  these  falls  took  piece  in  fSanda- 
kaii.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  these  returns,  so 
far  as  tbc>y  go,  bear  out  the  remarks  made  in  my 
report  fur  1887  as  to  the  way  in  which  tbe  “Inter- 
mediate” wet  season  gets  more  marked  the  furthest 
west  we  go.  In  fact  in  some  years  the  Intermediate 
wet  season  on  the  West  Uoast  gets  prolonged  so  far 
that  it  practically  becomes  continuous  with  the  succeed- 
ing true  wet  sea‘<on.— Official  Gazette,  May  1st. 

Madagvsoab  Timbee iStrenuous  efforts  are  being 

made  to  introduce  timber  from  Madagascar  into 
the  English  market.  Hitherto  the  “ Great  African 
island  " has  exported  but  little  in  this  direction, 
and  most  of  what  has  arrived,  chiefly  smuggled 
ebony,  seems  to  command  good  prices.  Until 
quite  recently  the  Malagasy  Government  prohibited 
tne  export  of  timber  from  the  island,  but  at  length 
a concession  was  granted  to  an  Englishman,  and 
a company  has  been  formed  to  work  it.  This, 
the  “ Madagascar  Company,  Limited,”  entertained 
a large  number  of  timber  merchants  and  others 
at  luncheon  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel  on  Thurs- 
day, the  20ih  instant,  Mr.  J.  W.  Shepherd  (of 
Messrs.  Seddon  & Shepherc)  in  the  chair,  to  in- 
spect samples  of  the  wood.  Amongst  those  present 
who  referred  to  the  timber  resources  of  the  coun- 
try were  Mr.  S.  Procter  (Consul  for  Madagascar) 
and  Mr.  T.  Boe,  M.  P.  The  principal  varieties 
exhibited  were  a kind  of  rosewood,  yellow  teak, 
mahogany,  and  a remarkable  species  of  the  last- 
mentioned  called  “ natte.”  All  were  peculiar  in 
being  very  heavy,  and,  at  the  same  time  not 
difiicult  to  work.  Subsequently  the  party  went 
to  the  docks  and  viewed  the  materials  in  bulk. 
Judging  from  imiuiries  already  made  by  merchants, 
it  seems  toleraoly  certain  that  Madagascar  wood 
will  soon  become  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  timber 
trade. — Indian  Engineer,  May  3rd. 
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Bangalore  Mangoes. — Col.  Mallock,  who  has 
settled  himself  in  Mombasa,  Africa,  has  planted  in 
the  dark  continent  a lot  of  kernels  of  the  mango  ha 
took  with  him  from  Bombay  and  Bangalore,  which 
he  reported  were  doing  well.  But  time  will  shew 
whether  they  will  flourish  there.  Six  of  the  best 
grafted  mango  plants  from  Bombay  were  growing 
healthily.  The  cloudy  prefers  the  climate  of 
Mombasa  with  a “ nice  breeze  all  day”  to  that  of 
Bangalore. — Spectator. 

The  Candle  Plant. — In  the  Northern  and  Western 
p.irts  of  Mysore  a species  of  cotton  plant  grows  known 
to  the  natives  as  the  deptathi  mara  or  candle  plant. 
The  seed  pod  is  about  two  or  three  inches  in  length 
and  divides  in  three  sections  when  ripe,  each  section 
containing  a cluster  of  seed  closely  patched  with  cotton 
wool.  It  the  narrow  end  of  the  section  be  lighted  it 
wi  1 keep  aflame  for  about  ten  minutes,  the  seeds  giving 
off  a large  quantity  of  oil.  Tbe  cotton  is  of  no  use 
f'.  r spinning,  the  yield  from  each  pod  being  extremely 
small. — Bangalore  Spectator. 

Sugar  Cultivation  in  Tailing  District  of 
the  Straits  Settlements.— There  are  22,414  acres 
alien.,  tedfor  the  purpose  of  sugar  cultivation,  distributed 
as  lol'ows: — Krian  river  10,781  acres,  Kurau  5,379  acres, 
Gula  t!,000  acres,  Bagaii  Tiaug  254  acres.  Of  this  lana 
it  IS  ( stimated  that  7,190  acres  are  this  year  under 
cultivation  as  against  7,120  in  the  previous  year;  a 
slight  increase,  and  a sign  that  this  industry  is  flourish- 
ing. The  estates  under  cultivation  consist  of  3,745 
aor  )S  oa  the  Krian  river,  2,477  acres  in  Kurau,  900 
acres  at  Gula,  and  68  acres  at  Bagau  Tiang.  Estate 
owners  have  not  found  it  so  difficult  to  procure  labour 
this  year,  as  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  1,199  Sin- 
kehs  were  registered  this  year  as  against  661  in  1888.— 
Official  Report.  April  1890. 

The  Sago  Palm. — The  sago  palm  bears  fruit  but 
once.  Its  load  of  nuts  is  its  final  effort  ; it  has  ful- 
filled its  allotted  task  in  the  great  round  of  nature,  and 
there  remains  nothing  for  it  but  to  die.  The  nuts 
becemeripe,  and  are  strewn  in  thousands  around  the 
tree,  until  the  fruit-stalk  stands  up  by  itself  empty  and 
bare.  The  great  branches  turn  brown  and  drop  one  by 
one  to  the  ground.  Inside  the  trunk  the  work  of 
decay  is  going  on,  until  what  at  one  time  was  a 
mas  I of  white  sago  and  pith  becomes  nothing  but  a 
collection  of  rotten  brown  fibres.  One  day  the  trade- 
wind  blows  perhaps  stronger  than  usual,  and  the  leaf- 
less  column  of  the  trunk  tails  with  a crash,  destroying 
in  its  fall  many  of  the  young  palms  that  are  already 
springing  from  the  nuts  scattered  some  months  before. 
— “A  Katuralist  among  the  Head  Hunters^’  hj  G.  M 
IVoodford. 

Mh.  Barrington  Brovn  evidently  excites 
a good  deal  of  intoreRt  in  London  with  the  fine 
Geylon  stone,  a beryl  ot  4 or  6 lb.  weight — a true 
“oriental  emerald  ” — as  well  as  other  specimens 
which  he  was  able  to  show  at  the  Conversazione 
of  the  Royal  Society.  On  page  36  will  be  found 
a brief  account  of  the  conversazione,  and  our 
London  correspondent  alludes  to  the  large  exhibit. 
This  stone  w'as  found  not  far  from  Ratnapura 
and  exhibited  on  velvet  in  an  ebony  case,  it  should 
m.  ke  a pretty  show.  It  is  rumoured  that  the 
stone  is  likely  to  be  bought  for  the  Emperor  of 
Auotria,  whose  Crown  jewels  are  specially  emeralds 
and  who  has  a London  agent  no  doubt  on  the 
watch  for  any  very  fine  or  interesting  emerald 
or  beryl.  In  Nature  of  May  22nd  we  find  the 
following  reference : — 

Specimens  of  minerals  brought  from  Ceylon  by  C 
Barrington  Brown,  exhibited  by  Prof.  J.  lY.  Judd 
F B.s.  Large  perfectly  crystallized  and  clear  berly 
26oU  grammes  in  weight.  The  specimen,  though  water- 
woiu,  exhibits  the  crystalline  form.  The  colour  is 
intermediate  between  that  of  emeralds  and  aquamarines. 
The  specific  gravity  is  2'703.  Fine  crystal  of  yellow 
oorumlrum  (oriental  topaz).  Well  developed  crystals 
of  oocuudum  (sapphires,  &o.).  Crystal  of  chrysoberyl 
from  the  same  district, 
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California — What  Forty  Acres  Will  Peodcce. — 
— J.  Gardblla,  writing  in  the  Oreville  Eer/ister,  Cali- 
fornia, says; — I own  40  acres  of  laud  about  half  a mile 
from  Oreville,  which  is  planted  in  fruit  and  vegetables. 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  that  I grow  on  it  during  the  year: — 
On  a part  ot  the  land  I grow  two  crops  potatoes,  com, 
cabbage  etc.,  and  three  or  four  crops  of  lettuce,  radishes, 
spinach,  etc.  Vegetables  of  some  kind  are  growing 
all  the  year  round,  and  my  peddling  waggons  run  every 
day  in  the  year  with  fresh  vegetables  taken  from  the 
garden.  I have  given  under  and  not  above  the  actual 
amounts  grown  on  my  place.  The  land  is  kept  well 
manured,  and  is  irrigated  during  the  summer.  Eighty 
tons  peaches  ; 12  tons  apples  ; pears,  3 tons  ; apricots, 
10  tuns ; nectarines,  10  tons  ; plums,  4 tons ; black- 
herries,  10  tons  ; raspberries,  11  tons  ; strawbarries,  2| 
tons;  grapes,  20  tons;  quinces,  2J  tons;  cherries,  2 
tons  ; figs,  1 ton  ; potatoes,  30  tons  ; onions,  25  tons  ; 
cabbages,  20  tons  ; cauliflour,  1|  tons  ; carrots,  5 tons  ; 
parsnips,  5 tons;  beets,  3 tons  ; sweet  potatoes,  4 tons  ; 
water  melons,  100  tons  ; musk  melons,  25  tons  ; cucum- 
bers, 2|  tons;  peas,  3 tons;  beans,  4 tons;  turnips,  7 tons; 
rutabagas,  2 tons;  green  coru,  10  tons;  squash  ami  pump, 
kins,  4 tons ; tomatoes,  40  tons;  green  peppers  and  okra, 
ton;  lettuce,  spinach,  radishes,  celery,  asparagus,  and 
artichokes,  10  tons  in  all.  I have  80  olive  trees  not 
yet  in  bearing,  and  500  orange  trees,  of  which  a limited 
number  are  now  in  bearing  ; will  have  from  them  this 
year  5,000  oranges,  worth  at  least  2 cents  each  on  the 
tree.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  are  sent  to  the  moun- 
tains for  sale  among  the  people  there,  and  my  waggons 
peddle  every  day  in  Oreville.  Fourteen  men  are  em- 
ployed in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter. — “ Coloniensis  ” 
in  Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

“A  Guide  xo  the  Litehatuee  of  Sugae” 
being  a book  of  reference  for  chemists,  botanistss, 
librarians,  manufacturers,  and  planters,  with  a 
comprehensive  subject-index,  by  Mr.  H.  Ling  Both, 
the  author  of  several  works  on  sugar,  has  reached 
us  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Kegan,  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner  & Oo.,  Ld.,  London.  From  the  introduc- 
tion we  quote  as  follows  : — 

The  features  of  the  present  compilation  may  be 
explained  as  follows : — 

1.  The  titles  of  important  publications  are  suple- 
mented  with  brief  abstract  notes ; works  the  titles  of 
which  are  misleading  or  defective  (as  an  indication 
f their  contents)  are  similarly  supplied  with  notes. 

2 By  a system  of  initialling  references  are  given 
in  order  to  indicate  the  library  or  locality  in  which 
the  book  referred  to  may  be  found. 

3.  The  Comprehensive  Subject-index  refers  to  the 
notes  as  well  as  to  the  titles. 

The  work  contains  more  than  1,200  titles  of  books, 
pamphlets,  and  papers  relating  to  sugar.  This  num- 
ber might  have  been  considerably  augmented  had  I 
included  handbooks  of  chemistry,  enoyclopiedias  (one. 
title  only  being  excepted),  etc.  From  amongst  the 
numerous  narratives  of  travellers  only  the  more  im- 
portant are  given,  as  works  ot  this  class  ate  almost 
sure  to  contain  some  short  reference  to  sugar.  With 
the  exception  of  Burn’s  Address  and  MacMahon’s 
Plantership,  which  are  inseited  as  an  example  of  this 
class  of  sugar  book,  all  works  dealing  with  sugar  from 
the  slave  or  anti-slave  trade  point  of  view  are  ex- 
cluded. There  is  also  a large  class  of  publications, 
chifeily  anonymous  pamphlets,  which  according  to  the 
title  lead  one  to  believe  they  refer  to  sugar,  but 
which  on  the  contrary  are  merely  controversies  on  free 
trade  and  protection ; these  also  I have  endeavoured 
to  exclude,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
which  works  have  no  tight  to  appear  in  the  list  and  which 
have.  * * * This  compilation  extends  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1885.  X hope  shortly  to  have  ready  a 
supplement  bringing  the  work  up  to  date,  and  then,  if 
Hufficiont  inducement  offer,  to  bring  out  an  Annual  Guide. 
We  are  surprised  to  find  that  though  our  Hand- 
book is  entered  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Tropical 
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Pepper  Cultivation  has  been  fairly  started 
we  learn  from  the  Perak  Government  Gazette, — 
in  the  Kuala  Kangsa  district,  Straits  Settlements, 
195  acres  ot  pepper  land  having  been  demarcated. 
In  Larut,  pepper  cultivation  has  attracted  a good 
deal  of  attention,  seven  lots,  representing  5,733 
acres,  have  been  alienated  for  this  purpose  during 
the  year.  The  number  of  applications  were  very 
much  larger,  but  a good  many  were  weeded  out 
by  requiring  the  applicants  to  demarcate  or  deposit 
the  fees  for  demarcating  the  land  they  applied  for. 

Peogeess  in  Fiji  : Tea  And  Sugae. — Mr. 
Henry  Cave,  of  the  firm  of  Gave  & Co.,  merchants, 
Levuka,  is  now  in  Dunedin,  eu  route  to  London. 
He  has  been  a resident  of  Hevuka  for  the  past  18 
years,  and  during  13  years  of  that  period  he  had 
been  connected  with  the  Levuka  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, while  for  several  years  he  was  chairman  of 
it.  Mr.  Cave,  when  questioned  on  the  point,  said 
that  the  tea  industry,  which  had  only  recently  been 
started,  gives  every  promise  of  increase.  One 
feature  of  the  industry  that  made  it  suitable  to  the 
colony  was  that  the  plant  was  so  hardly,  and  in 
consequence  hurricanes  did  it  little  or  no  harm. 
The  young  budding  leaves  were  the  ones  that  were 
picked,  and  when  there  was  a storm,  which  would 
denude  the  plant  of  the  old  leaves,  the  sun  and 
rain  that  followed  quickly  brought  out  the  new 
sprouts.  It  was  a plant  that  required  plenty  of 
rain,  and  it  got  that  in  the  islands.  Of  the  sugar 
industry  Mr.  Cave  also  speaks  hopefully.  He  thinks 
the  progress  of  the  industry  has  been  simply 
wonderful,  and  that  it  will  rapidly  extend  very 
shortly.  The  principal  producer  is  the  Colonial 
Eugar  Keflning  Company,  of  Sydney,  who  also  have 
a branch  in  Auckland.  That  company  have  large 
plantations,  withirrigation  works,  on  the  Rewa  and  Ba 
rivers,  and  is  about  to  occupy  another  part  of  Levuka 
for  the  same  purpose. — Otapo  Daily  Times,  Apri  121st. 

Cotton  in  Fiji. — There  is  a very  old  friend 
of  Fiji,  slighted  for  many  years  past,  which  it  would  be 
well  for  the  new  generation  of  planters  to  know  some- 
thing about— Kidney  Cotton.  Sea  Island  Cotton  de- 
posed the  Kidney  twenty  years  since.  Up  to  that 
period,  planters  thrived  in  Fiji,  even  on  the  moist  Rewa 
River,  from  the  proceeds  ot  the  growth  ot  this  snowy 
fibre,  after  paying  the  comparatively  (with  what  they 
should  be  today ) heavy  charges  of  ginning,  baling  and 
shipping.  In  an  evil  hour,  kidney  cotton  was  rooted  out, 
and  supplanted  by  sea  island,  the  demand  for  which  is 
limited,  with  the  result  that  the  same  planter  who  suc- 
cessfully grew  kidney,  grew  poor  in  the  production  of 
sea  island — even  after  capturing  the  gold  medal  from 
Philadelphia  Exhibition — the  seat  of  judgment  in 
cotton.  Nevertheless,  strange  to  say,  it  is  doubtful  if 
a pod  of  sea  island  can  be  found  in  Fiji  today.  Kidney 
cotton  has  been  grown  spasmodically  by  an  odd  planter 
or  two,  and  by  the  Native  Department ; but  it  is  now 
almost  on  the  extinguisbing  point.  Can  anyone  say 
why  ? The  drier  positions  of  Fiji  should  be  eminently 
suited  for  the  production  of  cotton,  and  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions  of  this  colony  are  now  fairly  well- 
known.  As  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  grow  is  another 
matter,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  oonditions 
existing  in  1870  will  hardly  suit  the  conditions  of  1890. 
Will  some  of  the  earlier  planters  of  this  colony  write 
to  the  columns  of  this  paper  and,  for  the  beneat  of 
the  would-be  producer,  state  what  they  know  for  or 
against  the  production  of  kidney  cotton.  That  enter- 
prising colony,  Oeylon,  is  just  entering  largely  into  the 
cotton  industry;  a considerable  quantity  of  seed  having 
been  imported  from  Fiji  for  the  purpose.  A Ceylon 
paper  lately  stated  that  by  the  end  of  1890,  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  would  be  only  second  to  that  of  tea  and 
coconuts  in  that  colony.  The  same  paper  also  states 
that  a large  cotton  spinning  factory  has  been  started 
at  Oolombo,  with  a 300-horse-power  engine.  Not  a 
bad  beginning.  Australia  requires  calicoes,  and  why 
should  not  Fiji  supply  them  S'  Anyway,  why  should 
no.t  Fiji  grow  kidney  cotton  and  make  it  pay,  too,— 
Fiji  Times. 
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PLANT  GOOD  COTTON  SEED. 

The  intelligent  farmer  has  of  It  n noticed  in  his  fields 
of  cotton  some  plants  much  larger  than  tbers 
containing  a larger  number  of  well-formed  bolls,  and 
with  fibre  whiter,  more  Bilk3',  and  better  in  quality 
than  on  any  other  plant  in  the  field.  If  ho  would 
select  I'rom  this  plant  the  bolls  that  are  the  largest, 
the  finest  and  most  perfeclly  matured  ; and, after  gin- 
ning the  cotton,  carefully  select  the  seed,  rejecting 
all  that  are  blasted  or  imperfectly  shaped  ; and  then 
carefully  protect  them  to  prevent  fermentation  or  be- 
coming in  any  manner  damaged  until  the  next  planting 
season,  the  first  important  step  would  be  taken.  There 
is  no  chance  in  this  matter,  if  we  follow  closely  the  laws 
by  which  nature  performs  her  perfect  work.  The 
cotton  seeds  that  have  thus  been  carefully  collected 
from  the  first  plant  must  bo  placed  in  the  best  prepared 
soil,  under  the  best  conditions,  and  well  cultivated. 
No  cotton  of  an  inferior  grade  must  be  planted  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  In  fact,  it  docs  not  pay  to 
cultivate  inferior  cotton,  and  it  is  best  to  send  all  such 
seeds  to  tho  oil  mills.  When  blooms  of  low  grade  cotton 
open,  insects  and  winds  will  soon  transport  the  pollen 
from  them  to  the  pistils  of  the  selected 
variety,  and  the  germs  w’ill  become  depreciated  by 
such  inferior  fertilization.  There  are  a numlet  of 
insects  that  visit  the  flowers  of  the  cotton  plant  for 
the  nectar  they  contain,  and  in  the  effort  to  reach  the 
base  of  the  flower,  where  tho  nectar  i.s  found,  their 
bodies  become  covered  with  pollen  that  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  stigma  where  they  come  in  contact 
with  pistils  of  other  flowers.  It  is  readily  seen  there- 
fore, that  if  plants  of  an  inferior  grade  are  growing 
and  blooming  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
selected  varieties,  tho  insects  will  soon  convey  tho 
pollen  from  tho  inferior  to  the  superior  plant,  and 
the  seed  that  will  be  produced  will  contain  n germ 
with  qualities  of  tho  iuferior  plant.  This  work  of 
the  insects  might  explain,  to  some  extent,  why  it  is 
that  improved  seeds  in  a few  years  degenerate  so 
badly.  If  the  selection  of  the  seed  is  repeated  from 
year  to  year,  and  no  inferior  cotton  planted  near 
enough  to  vitiate  with  its  pollen  by  means  of  insects 
or  wind,  and  if  season, s are  favorable,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  practically  perfect  plants  may  not 
be  produced, — Alabama  Exi^erimental  Station  Bulletin. 

^ 

SUGAR  FROM  COTTONSEED. 

The  latest  reported  discovery  in  connection  with 
cottonseed  comes  from  Germany,  w’here,  it  is  said 
a process  has  been  discovered  for  extracting  sugar 
from  cotton  seed  meal.  The  sugar  is  of  a very  superior 
grade,  but  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the 
ordinary  article.  It  is  said  to  be  inclined  to  ferment 
or  sour,  and,  hence,  better  in  use  for  preserving 
fruits.  It  i.s  said  to  be  fifteen  times  sweeter  than  cane 
sugar,  and  twenty  times  more  so  than  sugar  made  of 
beets. — Tradesman. 

♦ 

TEA  AT  FOOCHOW. 

(From  the  Daihj  Echo.) 

We  learn  that  prices  for  the  new  crop  are  much 
lower  upcountry.  Leaf  is  being  offered  freely  at 
9,000  to  12,000  cash  per  picul. 

First  crop  teas  have  arrived  in  large  quantities  from 
the  different  districts,  and  we  understand  it  is  the 
intention  of  some  of  the  tea  hongs  to  send  their 
musters  out  on  tho  10th  instant. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  remember  that,  some  time 
ago,  wo  made  mention  of  the  intention  of  a few  up- 
oountry  teamen  to  establish  a 'Tea  warehouse  at  this 
port  in  order  to  euablo  them  to  sell  their  teas  direct 
to  foreigners.  Tho  scheme  w'aa  not  entirely  abandoned  ; 
hut  owing  to  the  heavy  losses  tho  proniotors  sustained 
last  year  it  has  riimainod  in  abeyance.  From  wbat 
we  now  learn,  this  scheme,  which  by  the  way  has 
come  again  under  consideration,  is  to  be  on  tho  co- 
operative principle ; and,  amongst  other  novedties  in 
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the  werkirg  of  it,  the  services  of  a foreign  tea  taster 
are  to  be  engaged.  It  is  calculated  that  if  this  project 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  te.as  will  pass  into  the 
bands  of  foreign  buyers  at  a far  lower  cost.  The 
charges  of  tea  hong,'!,  the  commissions  to  middlemen, 
and  other  heavy  expenses  tl.ey  have  had  to  meet  are 
said  to  be  enormous,  and  there  would  be  a 
saving  to  the  buyers  to  this  extent,  or  to  tho 
greater  part  of  it  at  least.  It  is  calculated  that 
as  much  as  two  millions  of  dollars  were  paid,  one 
way  and  another,  to  these  middlemen  every  tea  season  ! 
'Though  the  promoters  fully  expected  that  the  new 
scheme  will  meet  with  strong  opporition  at  first  from 
the  existing  old  fashioued  tea  hongs,  wo  see  no  reason 
why,  under  good  management,  it  should  not  be  .suc- 
cessful. Foreign  merchants  will  certainly  hail  any 
change  that  is  !o  carry  with  it  a lower  co.st  of  tea. 
The  arrangeraonts  between  the  'Tea  Guild  and  each 
firm  of  merchants  with  regard  to  weighing  and  tho 
general  conduct  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  as  well  as 
the  compact  between  the  'Tea  Guild  and  the  Chamber 
of  Oornmeice  seem  to  have  worked  so  well  that  it 
is  difficult  at  tho  first  blush,  to  see  how  this  new 
co-operative  tociety  is  to  woi  k separately  to  the  sal  is- 
factiou  of  all  concerned.  It  is  true  that  an  indepen- 
dent agreement  could  be  made  between  this  new  Society 
and  the  merchants  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
same  lines  as  that  in  force  with  tho  Tea  Guild.  But 
we  are  touching  on  a,  point  not  included  in  the  scheme ; 
the  promoters  intend,  we  understand,  to  work  quito 
unbound  by  any  rules  or  regulations.  Whether  they 
will  be  strong  enough  to  act  q'lito  independently  and 
whether  such  freedom  of  action  would  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  foreign  buyers  remains  to  be  seen.  That 
the  tea  hongs  have  fattened  at  Uio  expense  of  tho 
teamen  ever  since  tho  trade  commenced  is  certain; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  if  the  services  of  these 
middle  men  could  be  dispensed  with,  the  cost  of  tea 
would  to  a great  extent  be  lessened. 


TEA  IN  FORMOSA. 

Mr,  Playfair’s  report  contains  some  interesting  com- 
ments on  tho  course  and  prospects  of  the  tea  trade, 
which  has  formed  so  important  a feature  in  Formosan 
commerce.  The  inception  of  tea  planting  in  Formosa 
w.as,  it  is  well  known,  due  to  the  energy  of  an  Eng- 
lish merchant,  Mr.  Dodd,  who  started  the  industry 
in  the  island.  The  thing  has  passed,  by  inexorable 
competition,  into  Ohiuese  hands  ; hnt  a certain  con- 
tinuance of  the  good  tradition  which  he  inaugurated 
has  maintained  for  Formosa  teas  an  exceptional  charac- 
ter that  had  fecured  them  so  far,  against  the  disasters 
that  have  overtaken  the  trade  on  the.  mainland.  The 
export  from  Tamsni,  last  year,  showed,  however,  a 
decrease  of  .'ifiO.OOO  lb.  and  the  result  seems  due  to  the 
.same  causes  which  are  so  largely  responsible  for  tho 
misfortunes  of  the  China  trade. 

Ti  e teas  of  the  island  arc,  wo  are  told,  rapidly  losing 
their  distinctive  cbai'acter,  owing  to  the  reckless  com- 
petition amongst  Chinese  buyers  for  the  Amoy  Market, 
and  the  careless  preparation  and  fraudulent  admixture 
by  them  of  the  teas  after  they  come  into  their  hands 
from  tho  growers.  This  has  told  its  tale  on 
the  consuming  markets,  and  a lower  basis  of  price 
than  has  over  been  known  before  has  been  rstablished, 
while  the  cou.^umption  shows  a very  marked  decrease. 
With  the  yearly  increasing  competition  from  India, 
Japan,  Ceylon,  and  Java,  each  of  which  countries  foe. 
ters  its  tea  trade,  while  China  does  nothing  for  it, 
but  rather  taxes  it  beyond  its  endurance,  the  ground 
that  Fi'rmosa  has  lost  on  tho  consuming  markets  is 
unlikely  over  to  be  mide  tip  ; and  in  the  opinion  of 
those  most  competent  to  judge,  flio  days  of  the  trade 
arc  numbered,  unless  steps  are  taken  by  tho  Chinese 
themselves  in  tho  direction  of  radical  reform.  Under 
these,  circumstances  it  is  gratifying  lo  note  that  his 
Excelleiu-y  tho  Governor  1ms,  in  conjunction  with  a 
foreign  niorchant,  procured  the  services  of  an  ex- 
prionced  planter  from  hulin,  who  is  to  establish 
a model  tra  farm,  and  endeavour  to  show  the 
pioplo  the  advantages  cf  the  proper  cultivatiou 
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and  manufacture  of  tea.  TLe  idea  is  an  enlightened 
one,  but  wliether  it  will  be  prosecuted  with  vigour, 
and  receive  enough  official  support  to  ensure  its  suc- 
cess, remains  yet  to  be  seen.  It  is  also  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  tho  adoption  of  the  most  perfect  methods 
can  be  attended  with  success  while  the  inland  and  ex- 
port  duties  on  the  article  continue  to  be  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  value,  and  so  far  in  excess  of  the  like 
imposts  in  all  competing  countries. 

The  paragraph  is  so  perrinent  that  we  have  repro- 
duced it  at  length  ; though  wo  have  left  ourselves, 
in  doing  so,  little  .space to  review  various  other  features 
in  the  reports  that  invito  comment. — X.  and  0. 
Express,  May  23rd. 

InOTES  on  PRoirUCE^'AND  FINANCE. 
SiLVEB — Tea — Peppeb — Cocoa — Coffee. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  effect  of 
American  legislation  on  the  value  of  silver,  are  events 
which  are  keenly  watched  by  those  interested  in  tea. 
Undoubtedly  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  stimuhited 
the  export  of  Indian  p-oduce,  and  every  rise  in  the 
price  of  silver  tends  to  check  exports  from  India.  The 
exporter  from  India  sells  what  he  exports  in  Europe 
for  gold,  and  cheap  silver  means  that  he  gets  more 
rupees  when  he  exchanges  his  gold.  In  addition,  there 
is  the  enhanced  cost  of  production.  Tea  has  benefited 
considerably  by  the  depreciated  rupee,  and  the  rieo 
in  its  value,  should  that  advance  be  considerable,  will 
ha  anything  but  a matter  of  congratulation  to  garden 
proprietors.  They  must  look  for  a rite  in  prices  at 
home  and  a lowering  of  freights  to  compensate  them. 
That  which  will  prove  a blessing  to  the  Indian  Civil 
servants  i.s  not  hkely  to  be  regarded  as  a bcon  by 
Indian  exirorters. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  reports  and 
accoirnts  of  tea  companies  must  mind  what  they  are 
about.  The  citizen  has  its  eye  on  them,  and  if  there 
is  any  weak  point  in  the  armour  of  their  accounts  our 
contemporary  will  doubtless  discover  it.  The  Balijan 
Company  has  not  escaped  criticism,  and  even  the 
directors  of  the  Dooars  Company  are  reminded  that  ‘the 
figures  (of  the  report)  are  not  convincing  on  the  point  of 
the  ‘ far  more  ’ value  of  the  estate.  The  estates  com- 
prise, according  to  official  authority,  10,500  acres,  and 
the  cost  per  acre  of  about  a third  of  this  number  is 
no  proof  of  the  present  value  of  the  whole  acreage.  If 
the  directors  will  provide,  as  they  should  do,  the 
particulars  of  the  estates  generally,  in  addition  to  the 
information  they  have  given  in  the  report,  a better 
opinion  could  be  formed  upon  the  matter.  It  should 
also  be  stated  in  future  reports  that  the  preference 
shares  are  entitled  to  a cumulative  dividend  and  priority 
in  repayment  of  capital.” 

Those  who  find  it  profitable  to  adulterate  Pepper 
are  fertile  in  their  application  of  adulterants.  The 
latest  is  a composition  consisting  of  the  following 
ingredients — namely,  rice-starch,  chalk,  barytes,  and 
lead  chromate — which  are  all  reduced  to  a very 
fine  powder  and  intimately  mixed.  The  following 
is  suggested  as  a useful  process  of  treating  a sus- 
jrected  sample : — Let  a portion  be  well  shaken  with 
chloroform ; this  will  give  the  mineral  ingredients 
of  the  adulterant  in  their  natural  combination.  The 
residue  is  well  wasired  and  then  gently  warmed, 
until  every  trace  of  chloroform  has  evaporated ; it 
is  then  treated  with  a few  drops  of  sodium  carbonate 
solution,  and  allowed  to  cool.  Having  separately 
shaken  a little  ether  with  some  aqueous  hydrogen 
peroxide,  a few  drops  of  the  jiropared  ether  are  added, 
and  the  mixture  carefully  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  A dolicato  blue  colouration  will  thus  ha  obtained, 
and  the  barium  and  the  lead  can  then  be  estimated 
by  any  of  the  usual  methods. 

J luring  the  delivery  of  the  Cantor  Lectures  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  the  lecturer  displayed  a table  show- 
ing tho  variation  in  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
and  non-alcoliolic  drinks  and  sugar  from  1856  to  1888. 
'I'l  A had  jumped  from  about  65, 001), 000  to  185,000,000 
pouHde;  coffee  hud  fall'  n slightly,  sugar  and  cocoa  showed 
almost  a parallel  rise,  each  faster  than  that  of  the  popu- 
lation ; spirit;;  mid  wine  rose  rapidly  until  1873,  and 
beer  until  about  1875,  tiuco  which  time  they  had  as 
ateadily  declined, 


In  1873  the  British  East  Indies  sent  us  20,326,882  lb. 
of  tea  ; in  1889, 127,160,409  lb.;  China  meanwhile  had 
fallen  from  133,307,196  lb.  to  88,848,574  lb.  Our  total 
imports  were  162,344,395  lb.  in  1873,  rising  steadily 
to  221,602,660  lb.  in  1889.  Corrc.sponding  figures 
for  consumption  showed  132,022,155  lb.  in  1873,  or 
4 1 lb.  per  head  ; in  1889,  185,621,800  lb.,  or  4-9  lb. 
per  head.  In  the  Australian  Colonies  7'66  lb.  per  head 
were  consumed  in  1884  5 ; in  Spain,  -01  lb.  A large 
and  varied  assortment  of  teas — including  brick  tea — 
was  on  view. 

In  hia  lecture  on  “Cocoa”  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Mr.  Bannister  said  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
uuderstauding  how  the  name  cacao  had  become 
changed  into  cocoa,  Linneeus  was  bo  much  struck 
by  its  properties  that  he  regarded  it  as  fit  drink  for 
the  gods,  hence  naming  it  Theobroma  Cacao.  When 
(iortes  visited  Mexico,  lie  found  the  cocoa  beans  being 
used  as  money,  and  one  writer  of  Lis  time  remarked 
that  it  was  better  to  have  such  money  than  silver  and 
gold,  for  no  one  could  possibly  hoard  it  up,  as  it  would 
not  keep.  The  Emperor  of  Mexico  received  it  as  a 
tribute  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  was 
said  to  have  had  no  less  than  fifty  pitchers  prepared 
for  bis  own  use  daily,  so  that,  however  small  the 
pitchers  were,  he  mu.st  have  had  great  taste  for  it. 
The  consumption  in  Mexico  was  very  large,  and  it 
was  said  that  abiut  2,444,600  cwt.  were  used,  which 
must,  however,  have  been  an  exaggeration.  In  1806  from 
fix  to  nine  million  pounds  were  used  in  Spain,  and  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  millions  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
In  1662  it  was  sold  in  Loudon  at  2r  per  lb.  Clubs, 
where  it  was  largely  used,  were  formed,  one  of 
which  was  the  Cocoa  Tree  Club  in  St.  James’s. 
These  clubs  became  divided  into  Whig  and  Tory 
ones,  and  eventually  deteriorated  into  gambling  clubs 
and  places  of  resort  where  the  drinks  were  no  longer 
of  the  non-intoxicating  kind.  There  was  a large 
proportion  of  fat  in  cocoa,  the  Trinidad  variety 
possessing  as  much  as  51-77  per  cent.  This  was 
tiken  objection  to,  and  starch  and  sugar  was 
added  to  let  down  the  quantity.  The  cocoa  plant 
belonged  to  a very  strange  class  of  plants.  The  leaves 
grew  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  pod,  or 
fruit,  hung  from  the  thick  stem  or  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  ripe  pods 
and  flowers  on  the  same  stalk.  The  pod  contained 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  seeds,  enveloped  in  a soft 
pulp,  which  vias  often  used  by  the  natives  as  food. 
The  process  of  fermentation  to  which  the  fresh, 
gathered  seeds  were  submitted  was  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  it  not  only  removed  the  slimy  substance 
surrounding  the  seeds,  but  it  also  tended  to  remove 
much  of  the  bitterness  of  the  seeds  themselves. 
On  reaching  this  country  the  seeds  were  roasted 
and  the  husk  removed,  leaving  what  was  known  as 
cocoa-nibs. 

When  cocoa  was  first  introduced  there  was  much 
difficulty  in  preparing  it  for  drinking,  owing  to  the 
thinness  of  the  liquor  and  the  amount  of  fat  which 
rose  to  the  top.  Then  some  clever  person  thought  of 
adding  starch,  which  had  the  property  of  holding  the 
cocoa  in  suspension,  and  so  giving  more  body  to  the 
liquor.  The  next  point  which  arose  was  how  to  make 
a cocoa  free  from  starch  and  sugar,  and  ye.t  t be 
soluble.  They  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
a considerable  amount  of  the  fat,  which  was  done 
by  grinding  it  in  a warm  mill,  which  caused  the  fat 
to  melt,  so  as  to  be  extractable  by  pressure,  so  that  the 
percentage  of  fat  was  reduced  to  from  23’38  to  29  60. 
Flake  cocoa,  cocoa  extract,  chocolatiue,  and  the  nibs 
themselves  contained  starch  or  sugar;  while  the  Ice- 
land moss  cocoa,  of  all  prepared  cocoas,  contained  mo.st, 
as  there  was  only  23'74  of  non-fatty  cocoa  present. 
Ohocolat  de  sante  contained  2 per  cent,  of  starch,  61-2I 
of  sugar,  and  13'27  of  cocoa.  A further  step  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cocoa  was  the  addition  of  alkalis,  such  as 
■ammonia  or  potash,  by  which  it  was  rendered  solublci 
The  drink  jn-epared  from  cocoa  was  a bland  and  whole- 
some drink,  and  there  was  a chance  of  its  taking  its 
position  among  the  non-alcoholic  drinks.  When  made 
into  a sweetmeat  it  was  far  preferable  to  an  inordinate 
use  of  sugar,  and  such  a use  was  to  be  encouraged 
rather  than  condemned,  as  it  nourished  rather  thai} 
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fattened,  and  was  more  wholesome  than  swe,ets. 
Passing  on  to  deal  with  chocolate,  the  lecturer  said 
that  the  derivation  of  the  word  was  difficult  to  trace 
and  the  only  suggestion  that  seemed  to  be  at  all  valuable 
was  to  the  effect  that  when  the  Mexicans  ground 
the  cocoa  up  with  starch  and  sugar  for  the  purpose 
of  making  chocolate,  the  pestle  made  a peculiar  noise 
in  the  mortar  which  they  tried  to  imitate  in  their  speech 
by  the  word  “chrcrlate.”  The  chocolate  which  was 
supplied  to  the  Navy  contained  PO  per  cent  of  cocoa 
and  20  per  cent  of  pure  Demerara  sugar.  Chocolate 
creams  were  made  of  sugar  and  glucose  spread  over 
with  a paste  of  chocolate — a process  which  was  mostly 
done  by  hand.  The  quantity  of  cocoa  imported  into 
this  country  in  1873  was  19,601,247  lb.,  and  the  con- 
sumption was  8,311,023  lb.  or  20  lb.  per  head.  In 
1883  the  three  quantities  had  risen  to  22,632,094  lb., 
12,808,170  ib.,  and  30  lb.;  and  in  1839  the  quantities 
were  26,735,974  lb-,  18,464,164  lb.  and  48  lb. 

In  his  lecture  on  Oopfek  Mr.  Bannister  said  that 
the  chemistry  of  coffee  wa.s  particularly  interesting  as 
affording  a comparison  of  the  beverage  with  tea. 
The  almost  entire  absence  of  tannin  fitted  it  admir- 
ably for  after-dinner  use.  The  presence  also  of 
fatty  and  oily  substances  rendered  it  to  some 
extent  a true  food,  while  the  alkaloid-caffeine 
C8,  HlO,  N4,  O2 — performed  the  function  of  n nerve 
touio  of  the  greatest  value.  Coffee,  when  properly 
roasted,  did  not  suffer  much  lose  of  the  most  valu- 
able constituents  ; the  amount  of  caffeine  usually  pre- 
sent in  raw  coffee  was  about  I-IB  per  cent,  and  in 
roasted  hardly  less;  in  an  ordinary  infusion,  3 fluid 
ounces  were  reckoned  to  contain  nearly  2 5 grains  of 
caffeine.  Naturally,  the  roasting  of  coffee  was  an  opera- 
tion requiring  great  skill  and  judgment.  A good 
roaster  must  understand  the  peculiarities  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  coffee:  some  were  tough  and  more  moi.st 
than  others.  The  perfectly  roasted  berry  was  of  a 
rich  chestnut  colour,  it  had  lost  its  toughness  and  be- 
come 0 rsp,  so  that  it  readily  disintegrated  in  the  mill, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  liad  not  that  dark  brown  tint, 
which  meant  that  it  was  over-roasted.  However  good 
the  quality  of  the  original  coffee,  over-roasting  spoiled 
it.  It  might  give  a darker  liquor,  but  it  possessed  little 
or  no  aroma,  and  had  destroyed  the  natural  constituents 
which  mike  up  the  quality  of  good  coffee.  When  pro- 
perly roasted  it  lost  16  to  18  pc  r cent,  of  its  weight, 
mostly  moisture,  but  in  addition  the  constituents  of 
the  berry  had  been  modified,  and  an  aromatic  oil  was 
produced  which  had  an  intense  flavour.  A judicious 
blend  of  different  kinds  of  coffee  always  produced 
a better  liquor  than  any  single  coffee,  but  this 
mixture  should  always  be  made  after  roasting.  The 
cooling  of  the  roasted  berry  was  also  a very  delicate 
operation. 

The  steady  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  coffee 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  ooffee  was  not  a popular 
drink,  one  reason,  perhaps,  being  that  its  preparation 
for  the  table  was  more  complicated  than  that  of  its 
rival — tea.  Thus  in  1873  we  consumed  288,669  cwts., 
or  1.011b.  per  head ; in  1889  this  had  fallen  to 
259,279  cwt. , or  '7611).  per  head.  The  total  imports 
fell  in  the  same  period  from  6,183,078  cwt.  to 
1,010,606  cwt. 

A French  professor  claims  that  he  has  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  artificial  silk,  which  should  render 
u.s  independent  of  the  silkworm.  He  says  all  the  con- 
stituent materials  of  silk  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mulberry-leaf,  upon  which  the  silkworm  feeds. 

THE  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 
CEYLON  Ti'lA, 

In  a few  months’  time  we  are  promised  a wave  of 
litigation  under  tho  Merchandise  Ma-ks  Act,  more  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  adulteration  of  the  three 
breakfast  table  beverages  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  But 
a short  time  back,  one  offender  was  fined  tho  email 
sum  of  .-£10  for  selling  “ Sogaina”  tea.  The  inside  of 
the  packets  containing  tho  so-called  Sogama  tea  was  in 
reality  a mixture  of  cheap  Indian  and  China  teas.  Tliis 
at  all  events,  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Thompson, 
whose  experil  uco  has  extended  over  thirty  years.  Mr. 
Avory,  for  tho  defonco,  denied  that  kfos.srs.  Paget  ami 


Pigott,  tea  dealers,  of  36,  Middlesex-street,  White- 
chapel, had  any  intention  to  defraud.  The  tea  was 
sold  in  packets  bearing  the  brand  of  “ The  Sogama 
Estate.”  The  Ceylon  Association  having  ascertained 
that  tea,  bearing  falsely  the  braud  of  the  Sogama  Es- 
tate, was  being  sold  by  certain  persons,  communicated 
with  the  company  owning  the  estate,  and  the  proceed- 
ings naturally  followed.  Some  mention  was  inciden- 
tally made  of  a Sogama  “ District.”  To  anyone  con- 
nected with  the  planting  enterprise  of  Ceylon  such  a 
theory  is  peculiarly,  net  to  say  amusingly,  absurd.  The 
names  of  the  districts  in  Ceylon  are  naturally  in  the 
Singalese  language,  whereas  Sogama  is  clearly  a Tamil 
word  meaning  “ quite  well,”  from  soy/icoir,  health.  We 
have  known  the  estate  for  the  past  ten  years,  together 
with  the  entire  district  of  Pussellawa,  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  feel  perfectly  sure  that  its  tea  fully  de- 
serves the  good  price  which  is  paid  for  it  in  the  Lane. 
Mr.  Bushby,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the  label  “Sogama 
Estate”  tea  distinctly  misled  the  public,  and  that  it 
was  a serious  evil  which  must  be  put  a stop  to.  He  im- 
posed a fine  of  £10  and  allowed  25fs  costs. 

Now,  this  case  is  merely  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
dozen  similar  ones.  For  the  protection  of  British-grown 
tea,  the  Ceylon  Association  in  London  intend  to  com- 
mence actions  against  other  manufacturers  of  choice 
blends  and  mixtures,  many  of  which  are  conspicuously 
labelled  “ pure  Ceylon  tea.”  That  which  we  particularly 
desire  to  ask  those  of  the  public  who  may  find  themselves 
called  as  jurors  in  any  of  these  oases  is  whether  or  not 
such  an  expression  as  “principally  pure  Ceylon  tea”  is  or 
is  not  an  actual  contradiction  iu  terms.  Tons  it  gives 
the  most  perfect  example  of  oxymoron  that  the  English 
can  present,  and  would,  we  are  sure,  have  been  used 
by  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  in  his  grammar  had  he  lived 
at  the  present  day.  No  mention  need  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  word  “principally”  is  printed  in  small 
letters  in  order  to  give  that  deceptive  complexion  to 
the  label  which  is  so  profitable  to  the  tea  dealer  and 
so  disastrous  to  the  palate  and  pocket  of  the  small 
and  ignorant  consumer.  Can  we  talk  of  diluted  neat 
brandy,  of  alloyed  virgin  gold?  AVe,  indeed,  hear  of 
rial  paste  diamonds  and  of  real  mock-turtle  soup,  but 
believe  no  harm  is  done  by  these  terms;  but  the  coupling 
of  two  such  word  as  principally  pure  is,  to  our  mind, 
wilfully  misleading,  besides  being  nonsensical.  Surely 
“pure  Ceylon  tea  ” cannot  be  guarded  in  any  way. 
If  it  is  pure,  then,  what  is  the  use  of  the  word  ‘princi- 
pally ” ? If  ibis  not  pure,  the  word  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a lie. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  tea  dealers  can  drive  a 
coach-and-four  right  through  it  in  every  direction. 
The  subtle  alteration  of  a single  letter  can  be  made 
with  impunity',  with  the  effect  of  giviug  the  public  the 
idea  that  they  are  buying  tea  from  the  advertisers  at 
fully  6d.  a pound  reduction  on  the  price  charged  by 
other  shops.  So  far,  indeed,  is  this  carried  that  if  only 
the  public  were  not,  as  Carlyle  averred,  “ mostly 
fools,”  they  v/ould  see  that  the  tea  offered  them 
must  be  sold  at  an  average  loss  of  about  3d.  a 
pound  to  the  advertisers.  “Sogama  Estate”  tea 
is  only  one  example  of  tho  many  frauds  that  are 
printed.  As  we  have  said,  the  usual  plan  is  to  seize 
upon  the  name  of  a well-known  district  or  estate, 
such  as  Kaltura  or  Blariawattie,  and  to  alter  one  or 
two  letters.  A large  label  is  then  affixed,  with  the 
false  word  well  di.splayed,  and  guarded  by  a small- 
typed  “principally”  or  “blend."  The  mala  Jhles  of 
this  is  so  apparent  that  any  judge  on  the  bench  or 
any  twelve  men  in  the  jury  box  would  be  bound  to 
give  a verdict  against  the  advertisers.  Mr.  Coschen, 
iu  his  Budget  speech,  advised  the  poorer  tea  consum- 
mera  to  exercise  more  care  with  regard  to  the  tea 
they  bought.  But  he  omitted  to  tell  them  how  to 
set  about  doing  so.  Like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  can  find 
them  facts,  but  he  cannot  fiud  them  iutelligenoe. 
When  anyone  sees  the  word  “ pure  ” iirinted  iu  large 
letters  on  a packet,  we  think  he  should  be  able  to 
obtain  redress  in  a court  of  justice  as  soon  as  it  is 
owned  that  f'e  contents  arc  not  pure,  or,  in  other 
words,  aro  pure  adulterations.  AVo  have  iu  this  office 
six  difi'ereut  packets  of  so-called  Ceylon  tea,”  tho 
labels  on  all  of  which  are,  iu  our  opinion,  gross  frauds 
on  thepublic.  Thoy  have  boon  carefully  prepared 
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under  the  eye  of  an  unscrupulous  solicitor,  nodoub*' 
in  order  to  fit  well  into  (lie  joints  in  tho  harness 
of  the  Merchandise  iMarks  Act.  The  sooner  this  Act 
is  enclosed  in  a new  suit  cf  armour  the  better  for 
the  public,  and  we  will  heartily  ccdperate  with  any 
association  which  has  so  meiitorious  an  end  iu  view. 
—London  Citizen,  May  20th. 



SOME  STKANGE  AMEEIGAN  TEAUES. 

Nobody  can  travel  long  in  America  without 
noticing  the  sign-plates  of  many  curious  occupations. 
Artificial  ear-makers,  nose  restorers,  leg-stretchers, 
sermon-writers,  prayer-makers,  child-adopters,  salad- 
mixers,  lamp-attendants  were  among  the  vtrious 
businesses  brought  to  my  notice  during  a three- 
hours’  walk  this  morning  up  town  (writes  a 
contributor  to  GaUgnuni),  by  burnished  brass 
signs  on  doer  lamps  or  bold  lettering  across  tho 
fronts  of  houses. 

The  artificial  ear,  nose  and  check-restorer  came 
into  existence  shortly  alter  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  disfiguring  wounds  of  many  soldiers 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  advertisements  in  the 
public  papers  announced  that  Dr.  So-and-So  was 
able  to  repair  all  ravages  by  sword  and  shot. 
Many  an  old  soldier  with  his  nose  shot  away  by  a 
bullet,  or  cleft  in  half  by  a sword,  willingly  wel- 
comed these  announcements,  and  it  is  said  that 
in  the  first  few  years  after  the  war  the  spectacle 
of  a man  with  a wax  nose  attached  fo  a pair  of 
green  eye-glasses,  was  so  common  that  it  was 
hardly  noticed.  In  the  present  day,  however, 
a man’s  note  can  be  duplicated  without  the 
artificial  attachment  to  his  face  being  detected 
except  on  the  closest  scrutiny.  1 was  talking  to 
a gentleman  whom  I met  in  the  office  of  an 
artificial  ear-maker  on  this  very  topic.  He  was  a 
man  with  a singularly  sweet  voice  and  a heavy 
black  moustache  beneath  his  delica'ely  chiselled 
nose.  “You  are  light,’’  said  he,  “ in  saying  that 
science  has  learned  how  to  become  almost  a 
twin-brother  to  nature.  Do  you  notice  anything 
lieculiar  about  my  face  ?”  I confessed  that  I 
did  not,  and  he  laughed  as  he  said,  “look  here.’ 
He  then  put  his  linger  in  his  moulh  and  touched 
something  in  his  upper  palate.  The  next  mo- 
ment his  nose  fell  into  his  hand,  a false  palate 
dropped  cut  of  his  mouth,  and  there  he  stood 
speechless  and  horribly  hideous,  vilh  a deep  hole 
in  his  face  where  hie  nose  should  be.  The  next 
moment  he  pushed  the  nose  back  ; it  was  made  with 
a shaft  stretching  into  the  skull.  Then  he  put  back 
the  palate  and  fastened  a small  bolt  connected  with 
the  nose-shaft,  and  again  lie  was  as  good-looking  a 
man  as  you  eculd  find  iu  all  New  York.  “ You 
look  amused,’’  said  he  ; “but  I assure  you  that  until 
my  doctor  succeeded  in  making  me  presentable  I was 
not  only  the  frightful  sight  you  just  saw,  but,  although 
I can  speak  six  languages,  I could  not  make  mj  seif 
intelligible  in  a single  one.  At  the  Battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain  a ball  went  through  my  noso  and  upper 
palate,  destroying  both.’’  Soldiers  are  not  the  only 
people  who  go  to  the  feature-restorers  for  help 
when  disfigured.  Thin  women  succeed  in  having 
made  cunningly  contrived  paps  for  their  cheeks,  and 
persons  with  hare-lips  semetimes  have  the  whole  of 
the  lip  cut  away  and  a false  one  substituted. 

Ear-makers  contine  themselves  to  their  own 
Epccialily.  Ears  are  frequently  lost  in  America  in 
personal  flstictlfs,  for  there  is  nothing  your  American 
c-njoys  more  than  a good  chew  at  the  oar  of  an 
antagonist,  not  to  speak  of  the  chance  to  sla;h  it  off 
with  a bowie  knife  or  a razor.  Ears  are  also 
frequently  lost  through  frost-bite.  Tho  roHore-r 
models  them  clovc-rly  out  of  [lastor  of  rari-s, 


taking  the  remaining  ear  as  a copy,  then  makes 
them  from  a composition  of  wax.  India-rubber, 
and  a peculiar  sort  of  gum,  and  affixes  them  by  rubber 
suction  to  the  side  of  the  head.  A family  living  in 
Illinois,  which  h.-ippencd  to  be  blown  up  on  account 
of  incautiously  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  a powder 
magazine,  has  only  three  noses  and  two  ears 
between  its  members  ; nor  has  any  member  of  the 
family,  which  consists  of  parents,  three  good- 
looking  girls,  and  two  strapping  young  fellows, 
more  than  one  eye.  Nobody  would  suspect  any  of 
these  defects  at  a general  glance,  for  the  ear- 
maker,  the  nose-restorer,  and  the  glass-eye  manu- 
facturer worked  over  the  scorched  and  badly  shaken 
family  for  weeks  after  the  doctor  had  finished  treat- 
ing them  for  their  burns. 

There  is  a dentist  on  Broadway  who  calls  him- 
self a “ tooth  transplanter.’’  This  gentleman’s 
occupation  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  romantic.  A 
pair  of  lovers  will  go  to  him  who  are  about  to  be 
separated  for  some  lime.  Side  by  side  they  sit 
with  open  mouths  in  the  surgery  while  he  draws 
out  a small  and  sound  molar  from  the  young 
man’s  jaw,  and  then  immediately  draws  out  the 
largest  and  soundest  from  the  young  lady’s.  The 
dentist  then  quickly  inserts  the  feminine  tooth  in 
the  masculine  gum  and  the  masculine  tooth 
in  the  feminine  gum,  and  in  a day  or  so  the 
two  teelh  are  fixed  as  comfortably  in  their 
foster  mouths  as  though  they  had  grown  there 
always.  The  tooth  transplanter’s  charges  are  a 
a little  high,  and  sometimes  he  is  called  upon  to 
undo  his  own  W’ork.  Ho  told  me  an  amusing  story. 
Last  October  a fine  dashing  young  fellow  about 
to  join  his  cavalry  regiment  on  the  frontier,  came 
with  his  sweetheart,  a lovely  little  blonde,  and 
requested  to  have  their  teeth  transplanted.  The 
job  did  not  take  long,  although  there  was  some 
little  difficulty  in  drawing  a tooth  euffioienlly 
small  cut  of  the  officer’s  mouth  to  fit  the  girl’s 
gum,  a'  d she  suffered  no  little  pain  during  the 
operation.  She  could  not  be  induced  to  take  ether 
as  she  said  it  would  spoil  the  romance.  In  February 
the  young  lady  came  again,  but  alone  and  in 
tears.  “ She  rushed  at  me,”  relates  the  dentist, 
“crying  ‘Take  it  out,  take  it  out;  he  is  a 
wretch  and  has  deceived  me.’  I recalled  her 
face  readily,  but  I insisted  on  hearing  her  story 
before  removing  her  sweetheart’s  transplanted 
tooth.  And  I was  quite  moved,”  continued  the 
dentist,  “ by  her  recital  of  the  infamous  manner 
in  which  her  cavalry  lover  had  suddenly  ceased 
corresponding  with  her  and  deliberately  married 
the  rich  widow  of  an  intemperate  Lifutenaut- 
Colonel.  I took  cut  that  tooth,  and  advised  her 
to  write  to  her  recalcitrant  lover  and  insist  upon 
her  own  tooth  being  restored  to  her.  I hope  he  was 
well  wrenched  in  tho  operation.’’ 

Leg-strefehers  are  men  and  women  who  fix  their 
patients  in  a species  of  rack  for  an  hour  or  two  a-day 
and  chafe  the  arms  and  limbs  with  weak  whieky- 
aud-water.  Six  months  of  this  treatment  will  ensure 
an  extra  inch  or  two  of  height  ; but  the  operation 
is  tedious  and  painful.  Short  men  engaged  to  tall 
girls  are  the  best-paying  customers  for  this  business. 
— Pioneer. 

-4>. 

THE  SILYEE  INDUSTEY. 

[Bv  John  BicHAirn?.] 

During  the  last  four  years  this  new  industry  has 
made  most  marvellous  progress,  and  may  now  be 
classed  as  one  of  Australia’s  chief  sources  of  wealth. 
Its  rapid  and  profitable  development  has  lifted 
hundreds  from  comparative  ' poverty  fo  affluence, 
and  has  enabled  thousands  of  miners,  smelters,  and 
labourers  to  earn  a comfortable  livelihood,  besideg 
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benefiting  indirectI}’ more  or  less  all  classes  of  the 
community.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards,  judging  from 
past  progress,  that  m less  than  twenty  years  the 
output  of  silver  will  exceed  in  value  any  one  of  our 
long  established  staple  products.  This  year  I esti- 
mate that  about  three  and  a half  millions  sterling 
worth  of  silver  and  lead  will  be  exported.  A question 
of  vital  importance  to  all,  but  more  especially  to 
the  silver-miner  and  wheatgrower  is.  Will  the  metal 
maintain  its  price  ? It  may  be  asked,  how  can 
the  price  of  silver  affect  the  Australian  wheat- 
grower  ? That  it  does  affect  him  will  be  presently 
shown.  During  the  last  few  months  silver  has  had 
a most  remarkable  rise.  For  about  two  yc-ais 
prior  to  the  late  advance  the  average  price  was  a 
little  over  3s  Gdperez.  A few  weeks  ago  it  touched 
4s,  the  present  quotation  being  3s  lOid.  The  main 
cause  of  the  rise  is  no  doubt  the  Bill  introduced  in 
the  Sfiiate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the 
United  States  in  February  last,  which  virtually 
provides  for  the  free  coinage  of  all  the  silver 
(about  half  the  total  product  of  the  world)  produced 
in  that  country.  Another  cause  is  Mr.  Goseben’s 
proposal  to  abolish  the  heavy  duty  in  Great  Britain 
on  silver  plate,  which  will  undoubtedly,  owing  to 
the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  metal,  bring  it  into 
more  general  use.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
given  for  introducing  this  Silver  Bill  is  the 
growing  scarcity  of  gold,  which  means  dear  money, 
and  that  the  expansion  of  trade  and  rapid  increase 
ot  the  world’s  population  requires  a much  larger 
metallic  currency.  Ti.e  United  Slates  has  426 
millions  of  dollars  (over  £85,000,000)  of  paper 
money  commonly  c lied  uncovered  notes,  behind 
which  there  is  no  gold  or  silver  or  bullion. 

Now  I will  try  to  explain  how  cheap  silver  keeps 
down  the  price  of  wheat,  the  great  staple  export  of 
this  colony.  The  European  market  for  foreign  wheat 
is  supplied  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  India, 
Russia,  Aigentine  Republic,  and  Australia.  Before 
the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Europe  in  1873  the 
value  of  the  rupee  there  was  two  shillings  in  gold, 
six  months  ago  it  was  only  worth  Is  4d,  but  in  a 
silver  standard  country  like  India  the  rupee  lost  none 
of  its  purchasing  power  owing  to  the  adoption  of 
the  gold  standard  by  the  principal  commercial 
nations  of  the  world.  India  sends  to  Europe  one 
million  tons  of  wheat  yearly.  A person  who  wishes 
to  obtain  wheat  in  Ind'ia  can  procure  enough  silver 
to  make  two  rupees  for  2s  8d  ; w'ith  it  he  can  buy  a 
bushel  of  wheat  in  India  to  sell  in  the  English 
market  in  competition  with  the  Australian  farmer 
who  must  sell  his  wheat  for  the  equivalent  of  two 
rupees  in  silver,  or,  what  is  the  tame  thing,  2s 
8d  a bushel  in  gold.  Silver  being  the  only  legal  tender 
in  India  the  Indian  wheat-producers  have  experienced 
no  material  change  in  the  price.  In  a late  New 
YorJ;  Ttihiiiic  Senator  Stewart  writes — “The 
silver  standard  countries  have  ample  resources  to 
supply  the  European  markets  with  all  farm 
products.  Why  is  it  that  all  the  silver  standard 
countries  continue  to  increase  their  exports  of 
farm  products,  while  the  gold  standard  countries 
are  compelled  to  surrender  the  markets  of  Europe 
which  they  have  so  long  enjoyed.  lu  1880  the 
United  States  furnished  60  percent,  of  the  quantity 
supplied  ; in  1888  9 our  country  sent  less  than  23 
per  cent.  The  Australian  Colonics  are  on  the  gold 
basis,  and  suffer  equally  with  the  United  States. 
These  colonies  in  1880  sold  in  the  European 
markets  over  13,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  while  in 
1888-9  their  contribution  was  reduced  to  4,500,000.’’ 
Australia  being  the  only  silver-predueing  country 
of  any  importance  irr  the  British  Empire,  and,  barring 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  producing  more 
silver  than  airy  other  country  in  the  world,  she 
has  a perfect  right  to  make  her  voice  heard  in 


the  great  bimetallic  controversy  that  is  now  agi. 
tating  England,  the  Continental  nations,  and 
America.  Australia  should  use  every  effort  to  induce 
England  to  return  to  her  old  bimetallic  currency, 
which  would  make  silver  alegal  tender  forany  amount. 
The  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  is  mainly 
owing  to  wise  legislation,  and  Australia,  so  far  as 
possible,  should  follow  in  the  wake  of  America.  A 
rise  of  only  4d  an  ounce  means  an  extra  profit  to 
one  Australian  mine  alone  of  .£2,500  a week,  or 
the  dividends  increased  by  £130,000  a year.  This 
4d  an  ounce  may  also  mean  the  difference  between 
struggling  Companies  making  a call  or  meeting 
expenses.  It  may  be  argued  that  an  advance  in 
silver  and  increased  dividends  only  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  lucky  shareholders,  but  a good  pro- 
portion of  this  increased  wealth  is  bound  to  oirculale 
in  one  form  or  another.  The  higher  the  price  we 
get  for  any  of  our  staple  exports  the  better  for  all 
classes.  The  mine  owner  cannot  enrich  himself 
without  enriching  others.  His  wealth  is  taken  from 
the  ground  and  by  his  enterprise  the  country  at 
large  is  made  richer  and  no  individual  is  made 
poorer.  Very  different  to  the  man  who  speculates 
for  a rise  in  sugar  or  wheat.  Bis  gain  is  another 
man’s  loss.  Again,  it  may  be  said  that  if  a high 
price  for  silver  means  a higher  price  for  wheat, 
would  that  not  be  rather  rough  on  the  people  of 
wheat. importing  countries,  such  as  England?  No 
doubt  it  would  ; but,  as  a rule,  nations  like  indi 
viduals  generally  act  from  purely  selfish  motives. - 
The  paramount  duty  of  the  legislators  of  any  country 
is  to  strive  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  that 
country.  And  if  this  desirable  result  is  accomplished 
how  such  legislation  affects  other  nations  is  a matter 
of  very  secondary  importance. — Adelaide  Observer, 
May  10th. 


PLANTING  IN  IS!  ETHE.RLANDS  INDIA: 

.Java  Tea,  Bantam  Pepper,  Sugar. 

The  present  low  quotations  for  Java  tea  have  stirred 
up  the  planters  there  to  put  their  house  in  order.  The 
fall  ii)  prices  has  long  been  in  operation  and,  all 
through  last  year,  the  situation  remained  unchanged. 
The  planters,  taking  tie  alerm,  set  to  work  growing 
the  Assam  vtriety  of  tea  in  preference,  and  introduced 
sundry  itnjir.'venients  in  machinery  and  appliances. 
The  fall  in  Java  tea,  proper'y  so  called,  arises  some- 
what from  quality  being  taorificed  to  quantity,  but 
growers'  profits  lave  been  materially  reduced  even  for 
superior  kinds  by  the  low  rates  offered  by  retail  tea 
dealers  in  Europe.  To  remedy  thi.s,  the  planters  have 
taken  steps  to  start  retail  tea  dealing  on  their  own 
acceunt,  and  they  have  also  set  about  increasing  the 
sale  of  the  article  in  the  i-land  itself. 

In  Bunlam,  pepper  cultivation,  formerly  a leading 
industry,  has  fallen  off  considerably  through  suitable 
land  for  carrying  it  on  abounds.  The  peoprle  migrate 
elsewhere  to  work  as  labourers  on  pepper  estates  but 
shrink  from  growing  it  themselves,  owing  to  dlBcuUies 
attendirg  the  transport  of  cuttings  aud  the  mode  of 
planting  them  out,  which  requires  a particular  kind  of 
timber  for  poles  hard  to  get.  To  meet  the  difSculty  the 
Oovernmeut  has  decided  upon  storting  an  experimental 
pepper  garden  there,  which  will  also  contain  tries 
suitable  for  poles. 

The  Botanical  Garden  at  Buitenzorg  affords  a stii- 
king  instance  of  how  Nature  sometimes  mocks  at  theore- 
tical science.  Scientists  there  put  out  by  the  canker 
attacking  the  sugar  canes  in  Java,  determined  to  experi- 
ment upon  it  by  planting  in  an  enclosed  piece  of  laud 
sound  canes  and  stricken  ones  in  alternate  rows  to  find 
out  now  the  disease  spreads  and  its  mode  of  at'ack. 
The  plants  were  left  to  themselves  until  the  day  ot  exa- 
minatif  n,  wlttu  the  scientists  found,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, that  the  diseased  cane  had  not  infected  the  sound 
ones,  and  that  just  the  opposite  had  taken  place  by  all 
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the  sickly  cane  becoming  healthy.  Meanwhile  the 
planters  set  great  store  by  plant  cane  from  abroad,  and 
the  Governor-General  has  been  empowered  to  authorise 
its  importation  in  vessels  flying  foreign  flags. 

The  sirili  or  betel  leaf,  so  much  in  demand  among 
natives  for  chewing  purposes,  has  been  found  on 
analysis  in  Europe  to  contain  useful  medical  proper- 
ties. The  leaves  produce  a kind  of  oil  which  yields 
an  active  principle  going  by  the  name  of  Chavicol. 
Experimenting  with  the  latter  in  a laboratory  at 
Amsterdam  has  shown  that  Chavicol  is  a powerful 
antiseptic  against  bacteria,  and  is  five  times  stronger 
than  Phenol. — Straits  Times,  May  28th. 

EEIMAEKS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  BOTANY 
IN  CEYLON, 

WITH  EEFEUENCE  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OE  IT  IN  APRIL 
184.8,  AND  AN  ATTEMPT  AT  ARRANGING  ITS  ELOBA  A3 
KNOW’N  TO  MOON  AND  RESIDENT  BOTANISTS  ACCORD- 
ING TO  LCCALITT  AND  ELEVATION,  COMMONLY  CALLED 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OE  A FLORA. 

By  Captain  Champion,  95ih  Eegt.* 

On  first  arrival  in  Ceylon  our  Botanical  griffin 
■will  feel  very  fairly  puzzled  as  to  what  he  is  to 
regard  as  new  and  interesting  in  the  vast  mass  of 
green  jungle  stretched  before  his  wondering  eyes. 
It  may  be  that  he  can  distinguish  a Cccoo  Palm 
from  a Jack  tree  at  first  sight,  and  if  he  has  com- 
mon intelligence  he  will  shortly  become  accjuainted 
with  the  mysteries  of  eating  the  various  fruits 
served  on  the  dessert  table,  and  perhaps  even  en- 
quire alter  the  trees  upon  which  they  aro  produced, 
in  which  case  I would  recommend  hig  consulting 
his  black  Appoo,  as  he  may  not  always  be  sueeesa- 
ful  in  elucidating  a correct  answer  from  his  com- 
panions of  the  preceding  evening. 

However  this  may  be,  a great  deal  is  to  be  said 
respecting  Coco-Palms,  and  Betlenut,  Pumplemos 
and  Forbidden  fruit,  the  Bread  fruit,  Indian-rub- 
her  tree,  the  Banyan,  Cashew  and  half  a score  more, 
and  it  he  has  not  previously  in  England  been  the 
possessor  of  a little  Pitcher  plant,  hermetically 
sealed  and  restricted  to  the  last  watering  of  the 
Hot-house  gardener  for  six  months  to  come,  this 
pretty  plant  may  be  pointed  out  to  him  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Coast  :t  but  here  knowledge  closes 
her  ample  store,  and  if  he  has  not  perseverance  to 
wade  thro’  Bindley,  Moon,  Wight  and  Arnott, 
Iloxburgb,  and  a few  other  tomes,  studded  like  the 
sands  of  the  seashore  with  hard  names,  he  will  have 
finished  his  education  in  six  months,  and  know  as 
much  of  botany  as  most  of  his  neighbours  do. 

Economy  and  utility  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
Who  has  been  in  the  interior  and  seen  Sugar 
Plantations,  and  Coffee  Gardens  and  Coolies  clearing, 
until  Coolies  are  scarce,  and  will  not  say  that  Mam- 
mon is  hard  at  work  ; there  is  nothing  like  English 
labor  and  industry,  and  this  we  will  say  with  three 
cheers  whether  in  Ceylon,  or  the  Park,  or  on  the 
Thames  with  her  forest  of  masts. 

Ceylon  is  a moneymaking  land,  and  many  come 
out  to  make  money  and  to  live  to  save,  but  a few 
aro  here  for  a few  years,  and  care  leis  for  money 
and  more  for  agreeable  society,  and  the  many  charms 
of  the  good  old  land  ; these  regret  to  find  but  little 
of  Uic  dulce  and  society  at  a low  ebb  for  we  are  all 
in  the  jungle,  and  just  so  many  Eobinson  Crusoes 
with  our  man  Friday. 


* Who,  as  Col.  Champion,  received  his  death  wound, 
while  loading  his  )'cgiiiiotil  in  a charge  during  llie  siege 
of  ISebasl.opol.— Kii,  'I'.A. 

t 'I'Ik!  doiriiUj(L  of  viailoi’s  baa  b <1  lo  (lie  extirjiation 
of  till-  pifelier  plant  in  tlio  Colombo  Cinnamon  Gardens, 
wiiere  once  it  specially  abounded.  — I'iu.  A. 


To  the  latter  it  will  be  no  small  pleasure  to  do 
as  we  have  done  in  England.  Histofy,  Literature 
and  the  Arts  can  agreeably  vary  the  usual  routine 
of  life,  let  me  also  suggest  Hortiuolture  and  her 
twin  sister  Botany,  for  its  knowledge  will  enrich 
your  grounds  and  house,  with  many  a pleasing 
object,  and  pass  many  a dull  hour  whilst  even  the 
monotonous  jungle  becomes  a source  of  delight. 

(To  he  continued.) 


SAPPHIEES  IN  KASHMIR. 

Many  persona  will  remember  the  discovery  of  a 
sapphire  mine  in  Kashmir  about  nine  years  ago, 
writes  a Calcutta  contemporary,  and  the  absurdly  low 
piiees  at  which  the  billmen  who  first  brought  the 
gems  to  Simla  were  willing  to  sell  Ihe  precious  stones. 
The  Maharaja  of  Kashmir  was  not  long  in  placing  a 
guard  over  the  mines  and  raising  a profitable  re- 
venue from  them,  and  since  then  the  work  of  collect- 
ing the  stones  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year.  The 
spot  whtre  the  sapphires  are  found  is  near  the 
village  of  Soomjam  on  the  Bliutna  river.  It  is  a 
small  upland  valley  about  1 000  yards  long  by  400 
yards  broad,  and  is  thirteen  marches  from  Srinagar. 
There  are  clear  indications  that  in  former  times  glaciers 
covered  the  whole  of  this  region,  but  now  they  only 
de.scend  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  passes  leading 
into  Eauskar.  About  a hundred  coolies  are  em. 
ployed  in  working  for  sapphires,  and  the  method  at 
first  employed  was  merely  to  dig  np  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  search  for  stones.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  earth  is  being  washed  in  a spring  close 
at  hand,  and  by  this  means  better  resnlts  are  ob- 
tained. The  largest  stone  found  in  1887  weighed  about 
six  ounces,  and  was  partly  of  a very  brilliant  colour. 
In  1888  the  largest  stone  only  weighed  104  grains, 
and  very  few  were  found  weighing  more  than  50 
trains.  These,  however,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  stones  brought  down  when  the  mine  was  first  dis- 
covered. There  are  at  present  in  the  treasury  at 
Jammu  some  of  the  first  stones  discovered  measuring 
five  inches  in  length  by  three  inches  in  breadth,  and 
though  none  of  them  are  uniformly  coloured  but  are 
shaded  off  into  white  at  the  ends,  some  fine  gems 
might  be  cut  from  them.  During  the  working  season 
of  1888,  that  is,  from  the  17 th  July,  to  the  29th  Sept., 
the  total  quantity  of  corundum  obtiined  from  the 
mines  was  1,630  tolas,  of  which  perhaps  one-fourth 
would  be  commercially  valuable,  but  the  average 
weight  of  the  stones  was  not  more  than  ten  grains.  The 
beds,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  getting  exhausted  and 
before  long  the  working  may  cease  to  be  profitable. 

Besides  corundum  other  minerals  interesting 
from  a scientific  point  of  view,  but  not  com- 
mercially valuable,  are  found  in  the  granite  of 
this  region.  Though  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  discover  new  localities  for  sapphires, 
is  in  the  region  they  have  hitherto  all  proved  un- 
suocs.ssful,  with  one  small  exception.  This  was  a block 
of  granite  found  near  one  of  the  passes  into  the 
Zinskar  which  contained  some  stones  of  good  size  but 
poor  colour.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this  block  of 
greni'e  which  is  the  only  one  visible  in  the  locality 
had  once  formed  part  of  the  cliffs  surrounding  the  head 
of  the  glacier.  It  was  lying  at  a level  of  about  15,500 
feet  above  tlio  sea,  and  probably  came  from  some  point 
which  was  much  higher  and  perhaps  inaccessible. 
There  are  other  p'aces  in  Kashmir  where  rook  crystal, 
iron  ore,  and  other  minerals  exist,  hut  none  of  them 
are  worth  the  trouble  of  miiiiug.  There  are  also  iron- 
works at  Snip  in  the  Kashmir  Valley.  The  outcrop 
from  which  the  ore  is  obtained  extends  for  a distance 
of  at  least  two  miles  along  the  lull  side,  and  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  small  native  furnaces  supplied 
for  many  years  to  come  so  long  as  there  is  any 
demand  for  iron,  but  tiie  ore  is  f.aid  to  bo  of  poor 
quality,  aud  there  would  be  no  opening  for  large  blast 
lurmicesoii  the  English  plan.  A good  deal  has  been 
said  of  late  regarding  the  great  mineral  resources  of 
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Kashmir.  It  may  be  iuterestiug,  therefore,  to  refer 
to  some  remarks  on  the  subject  by  BIr.  T.  D,  La 
Touche,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  luciia.  He  -writes 
that  in  speaking  of  mineral  wealth  which  might  be 
brought  to  light  by  properly  conducted  prospecting  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  natives  of  the  country  have  for  ages  had  opportu- 
nities of  discovering  what  minerals  the  hills  contain. 
Even  the  Khasis  of  Assam  have  for  years  obtained 
iron  from  the  granite  of  their  hills,  where  a highly 
trained  European  geologist  might  have  been  scepti- 
cal about  finding  it.  It  cannot  bo  doubted  therefore 
that  if  minerals  exist  in  Kashmir  they  are  known  to 
the  natives.  Accident  may  occasionally  bring  rarer 
minerals  to  light,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sapphires, 
but  then  oven  an  intelligent  prospector  might  search 
for  years  in  the  mountains  without  making  another 
such  discovery.— Aforni/ir/  Post. 

4p 

THE  CYCLONE  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

(By  an  ex-Ccylun  Planter). 

I was  at  Woodlands  at  the  beginning  and  at  Bicton 
during  the  full  brunt  of  the  cyclone.  Such  a cra-h- 
ing  and  tearing  up  of  vegetation  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  imagine.  The  scrub  or  jungle  is 
thoroughly  torn  up  by  the  roots  or  denuded  of  tops 
and  branches  ; frees  two  and  three  feet  diameter 
torn  up  by  the  roots  and  laid  flat  are  not  unc  immon. 
Earth-slips  here  and  there  on  the  mountains  and 
creek  banks  washed  out  to  sea.  The  following  day  at 
an  elevation  about  200  feet,  and  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  the  ocean  looks  one  huge  mnd-hole  strewn 
with  wreckage  from  the  forest.  Woodlands  house 
had  a very  narrow  escape,  a two-story  building; 
the  lower  story  is  tilted  over  to  nearly  an  angle 
of  30  degrees  while  the  top  story  stands  erect  giving 
the  house  a peculiar  kinkiu  if;  their  kitchen  and  stove, 
also  a two  story  building,  went  smash  to  the  ground 
as  also  the  Kanakas’  huts.  No  life  lost  or  much 
injury  farther  thau  a few  scratches  and  a cold  wet 
rough  night  of  it  out  in  the  open.  Two  young  ladies 
there,  neither  .very  strong,  must  have  Suffered  keenly 
for  they  had  to  fly  from  the  falling  houses  short 
of  clothing  and  without  any  blankets,  camping  all 
night  among  the  pineapples.  At  Bicton  whore  I 
was,  the  early  part  of  the  night,  a continuous  hur- 
ricane with  rain  in  torrents  blowing  through  iuto 
the  house  until  the  whole  place  was  well  saturated, 
when  shortly  after  midnight  away  went  the  roof  of 
the  dwelling-house  with  a noise  .Hupifyiiig,  The 
four  inmates  afterwards  scrambled  out  to  the  kitchen 
and  dining-room  and  came  in  there  fairly  well  clad 
and  blankets  ; they  fearing  this  house  would  go  made 
for  the  packing  shed  at  the  beach,  and  took  up  shelter 
there,  leaving  another  and  myself  in  the  dining- 
room ; we  stuck  there  until  the  roof  and  timbers  were 
flying  and  falling  a window  blown  out  and  out  went 
I at  it,  escaping  underneath  the  floor  of  the  dwelling- 
house  and  bad  to  cling  on  to  the  blocks  in  about 
10  or  12  inches  of  water  for  about  two  hours,  after- 
wards we  scrambled  on  to  the  beach  shed  where  we 
found  the  other  four  with  a tiro  and  camped  there 
until  daylight.  B-  C. 


PLANTING  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

(By  an  cx-Ceylon  Planter.) 

CAC.VO  AND  LIBEBIAN  COFFEE. 

Our  agri-horticulture  has  Buffered  terribly 
through  cyclone,  iiiBcot  pests,  rats  and  the  worst  of 
the  weather.  I am  hopeful  aud  able  to  record 
that  we  now  have  a cacao  clearing  in  Australia 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Darley,  Butler  A Co.  of  your 
verdant  isle  ; theirs  were  the  only  importation  of 
cacao  pods  tliat  seed  germinated  out  of  si.x  lots. 
(This  day,  mail  day,  I expect  another  and  final  lot 
from  A.  il.  T.,  Enip)  I lost  a good  few  with  the 
cyclone,  and  the  jungle  rats  also  misbehaved  by 
breaking  and  eating  some  of  the  seeds  as  tliey 
germinated.  Now  tho  weallior  is  line  we  look  for 
their  rapid  progress.  Cacao  and  Liberian  inter- 


mediate quincunx  fashion;  they  are  now  up  to  a 
foot  high  and  look  fair,  healthy  plants.  I do  not 
look  for  this  industry  to  be  of  much  favour  with 
the  noble  working  man  of  Australia,  and  in  fact 
would  not  again  attempt  the  pioneering  of  this 
product  for  a trifle  ; if  I had  not  had  enthusiasm 
it  could  not  been  carried  out,  for  loss  after  loss, 
disappointment  after  disappointment,  and  your  best 
and  constant  energy  overthrown,  was  enough  to 
turn  the  head  of  an  iron  man.  However  it  is  now 
a fact  in  the  land  of  the  noble  working  white  man; 
query  is  not  “ noble”  misplaced?  Years  will  tell. 
This  clatter  of  unions,  strikes  and  equality  tends  to 
degenerate  the  white  man.  I am  afraid  the  race 
will  soon  be  in  decade,  their  glass  of  prosperity  is 
running  very  low.  Unless  a change  c rues  soon  you 
will  find  the  colored  and  mixed  races  more  pros- 
perous, honest,  virtuous.  God-fearing  and  vigorous 
than  the  whites ; instance  the  little  colony,  the 
Pitcairn  Islanders. 

^ 

Mysore  Ejifry. — Some  months  ago,  the  Bangalore 
Spectator  mentioned  the  fact  that  large  quantities 
of  corundum  or  emery  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Goribidnur  Taluk, Tumkur  Disfrict,  Mysore  Province, 
and  that  the  right  to  collect  this  mineral  was 
leased  out  to  a native  by  the  Government  for  quite 
a nominal  sum.  Our  contemporary’s  remarks 
attracted  the  attention  of  a Bombay  firm,  who 
sent  home  a trial  shipment  of  Mysore  emery,  which 
fetched  almost  double  the  price  of  the  best  Grecian 
emery.  Agents  are  now  in  Bangalore  endeavouring 
to  place  orders  for  this  material,  so  that  the  price  in 
the  local  markets  has  gone  up  50  per  cent.  It  is 
believed  that  this  mineral  oould  be  profitably  mined, 
and  the  large  number  of  old  corundum  mines,  near 
Banavar,  in  the  Kadur  district,  is  pointed  to  as  being 
a likely  spot. — Indian  Engineer.  [In  Ceylon,  also, 
corundum  of  no  value  by  the  gem  test  ought 
to  be  profitable  as  a metal-polishing  substance. — ■ 
Ed.  T.  a.) 

Baiiley-gkowing  on  the  Nilgiris,  unlike  many 
other  similar  experiments  iu-augurated  or  fostered  by 
Govermneut,  is  beginning  to  show  a fair  promise  of 
future  success,  which  must  be  exoeediulyg  gratifying 
not  only  to  Government  but  to  the  local  Brewery 
Companies  who  have  done  so  much  to  popularise  the 
crop  amongst  the  Badagas.  Liberal  prizes  are  being 
annually  given  by  Government  for  the  best  samples, 
and  these  are  further  supplemented  by  generous  con- 
tributions from  the  Murree  and  Arvanghat  Brewery 
Companies.  The  competition  for  and  award  of  the 
prizes  for  last  season’s  samples  form  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  report  recently  submitted  to  Govern- 
ment by  the  Collector  of  the  Nilgiris.  Tho  total 
awards  for  last  season’s  samples  amounted  to 
a sum  of  K295,  which  was  equally  divided  amongst 
the  three  ” nads,”  namely  Todanad,  Merkuuad 
and  Piirauginad,  three  prizes  being  given  to 
each.  The  samples  exhibited  were  generally  of  a 
most  satisfactory  character,  the  majority  of  the  thirty- 
nine  from  Blerkuuad  being  regarded  as  “ of  excellent 
quality  and  difficult  to  separate.”  All  the  samples  for 
which  prizes  were  given  were  grown  from  English  seed 
and  during  the  present  season  only,  due  care  having- 
been  taken  to  exclude  old  samples.  The  good  quality 
of  locally  grown  barley  is  testified  in  a letter  addressed 
by  Blessrs.  Leishman  & Co.,  to  the  Collector  of  the 
Nilgiris,  in  which  they  say: — “We  ore  very  pleased 
to  have  tho  honor  to  iuform  you  that  this  season’s 
Badaga  barley  grown  from  English  seed  malts  very 
well  indeed.  In  fact  we  are  so  satisfied  with  tho  barley 
that  we  have  given  instructions  to  our  barley  contrac- 
tor to  purchase  2,000  (o  3,000  bushels  more  if  it  is 
obtainable.  'The  barley  requires  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion during  mailing  aud  the  malt  gives  a very  high 
extract.”  Such  testimony  as  this  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  very  satisfactory,  and  encourages  the  hope  that 
barley  cultivation  on  the  Nilgiris  has  a prosprrous 
future  before  it.— JJ,  Mail, 
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The  Okra  Plant.— Considerable  attentiou  is  being 
directed  to  the  okra  plant,  an  annual  of  South  Ameri- 
can origin,  which,  heretofore,  has  been  known  chiefly 
as  an  excellent  vegetable  for  soups.  It  has  recently 
been  discovered,  however,  that  this  plant  has  an  ex- 
cel'ent  fibre,  and  an  inventor  asserts  that  he  has 
devised  a process  for  extracting  okra  fibre  at  a cost 
not  exceeding  one  cent  per  lb.  It  is  believed  that 
okra  fibre,  especially  if  extracted  at  this  price,  will 
largely  displace  jute,  and  it  is  also  likely  to  come  into 
competition  with  henequen.—  Industries.  [The  “ okra  ” 
is  simply  the  bandakai,  and  the  “ discovery  ” referred 
to  is  by  no  means  “ recent,” — Ed.  T.  yi.] 

Pine  Needle  Cloth.— Wo  have  already  noticed 
the  manufacture  of  cloth  from  Pine-needles  as  a 
promising  young  industry  in  some  of  our  southern 
states.  A correspondent  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
writing  from  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  says 
that  at  a factory  in  a neighboring  village  may  be 
seen  specimens  of  colored  mattings  made  from  the 
“ Pine  straw,”  which  are  excellent  in  quality  and 
also  attractive  in  appearance,  as  the  straw  can  be 
bleached  to  a fine  creamy  tint  and  readily  takes 
brilliant  dyes.  But  the  machinery  for  making  this 
malting  lies  idle,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  coarse 
c’oth  for  cotton  bagging  — Garden  and  Forest. 

Cinchona. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Java  Cinchona  Agricultural  Company  the  report 
was  read,  which  shows  that  the  cinchona  prices 
were  far  from  being  favourable.  Encouraging  reports 
have  been  received  regarding  the  estates,  and  the 
number  of  cinchona  trees  on  the  four  undertakings 
is  at  present  about  3,975,000,  or  225,000  more  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  On  account  of  the  low 
prices  harvesting  was  confined  as  much  as  possible. 
The  total  gross  proceeds  of  the  parcels  already  sold 
is  f.  19,903,  and  the  unsold  stock  on  the  spot  and 
afloat  is  estimated  at  f. 63,270,  showing  a total  of 
f, 83,233  appearing  in  the  profit  and  loss  account 
at  a net  value  of  f.65,083.  The  crop  of  1890  is 
estimated  at  150,000  kilos.,  and  of  1891  at  220,000 
kilos.  210  piculs  of  coffee  were  harvested.  According 
to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  the  balance  profit, 
after  writing  off,  amounts  to  f. 21, 092,  including  the 
balance  of  the  preceding  year,  and  consequently  a 
dividend  of  f.24  per  chare,  or  2 4-10  per  cent  can  be 
declared. — L,  and  C.  Express,  May  9th. 

“ Hemileia  Vastatiux”  IN' America  ?— If  so, 
coffee  is  doomed  in  the  Western  world  as  well  as  in 
the|Eastern.  This  is  what  we  find  in  theJffo  News'. — 

The  followit'g  paragraph  appeared  in  yesterday’s 
Telecp-am  ■. — The  Jamaica  papers  publish  the  following: 
— “llis  Excellency  the  Governor,  by  proclamation,  has 
prohibited  the  importation  into  the  island  of  seeds  or 
plants,  or  any  description  of  earth  or  soil,  or  any 
article  packed  therewith,  that  may  have  come  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  republic  of  Brar.W.” 
No  reason  is  assigned  for  this  prohibition.  Standing 
by  itself  this  paragraph  seems  extraordinary,  and  calls 
for  some  explanation — which  we  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  furnish.  The  Governor  of  Jamaica,  however,  is 
evidently  unaware  that  the  Brazilian  coffee  epidemic, 
hernilcia  vasfatrix,  he  is  thus  endeavouring  to  ward  off 
from  the  island  has  already  appeared  in  Central 
America.  This  is  the  more  strange  since  the  fact  is 
already  known  in  England,  as  the  following  clipping 
from  the  West  Jndiun  of  London  indicates: — The  cul- 
tivation of  cotTte  in  Jamaica  and  some  other  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  though  on  a smaller  sea'c  than 
formerly,  is  of  sufficient  impoitanco  to  induce  ua  to 
warn  jilanters  engaged  in  this  industry  of  the  un- 
doubted appearance  of  the  much  dreaded  and  fatal 
Inmileift  radairix,  or  coffeo  leaf  disease,  in  the  s'ates 
of  Central  America.  How  it  was  located  in  that  part 
of  the  American  continent  is  not  within  our  know- 
ledge; all  we  can  do  is  lo  give  timely  warningtoonr 
West,  IiidiHli  lilfuiuiig  fticinlH  who,  if  sevendy  rrs- 
Irictive  measures  are  not  adopted,  will  assnrrdly  find 
this  most  deatruclivo  pest  amongst  thorn  before  long, 
despite  of  e.':)ianso  of  eca  between  them. — I’anama 
itar  and  Ilci  aid,  March  81  li, 


The  Batavia  Niemosblad  says  that  the  Java  coffee 
crop  this  year  will  fall  so  short  as  to  give  rice 
to  serious  financial  difficulties  with  the  Govern- 
ment. The  paddy  crop  too  looks  unpromising  and 
the  sugar  yield  is  no  better.  “ A deficit  in  the 
Budget  looks  alarmingly  near,  but  the  diminished 
tax  bearing  power  of  the  impoverished  people  allows 
no  hopeof  additional  revenue.” — Indian  Anriculturist, 
May  10th. 

Brazil. — Many  complaints  reach  us  from  Brazil 
about  the  disastrous  effects  to  the  planters  of  Ihelate 
slave  emancipation.  Some  of  the  coffee  plantations 
in  the  fertile  district  of  Esperito  Santo  are  utterly 
deserted  by  labourers,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  over- 
grown with  w'eeds.  On  others  a few  blacks  still 
linger,  and  condescend  to  werk  for  a day  or  two  in 
each  week,  but  very  unwillingly.  Similar  conditions 
prevail  more  or  less  throughout  the  remaining  pro- 
vinces of  Brazil,  and  a lare  number  of  planters  are 
threatened  with  ruin.  Meanwhile  there  is  some  talk 
of  forming  associations  for  encouraging  the  influx 
of  European  labour.  But  white  workers,  besides 
being  dearer,  are  not  suited  to  the  hot,  moist  climate, 
and  are  found  very  inefficient  helpers  on  a plantation. 
Some  means  must  be  found  either  of  coaxing  or  coerc- 
ing the  recalcitrant  negro,  or  many  a Brazilian  [flanter 
will  find  himself  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  a lifetime 
of  labour. — Briti.sh  Trade  Journal,  May  1st. 

Coconut  Butter. — The  Times  Calcutta  corres- 
pondent forwards  a somewhat  strange  account  of 
another  new  butter,  the  trade  in  which,  he  states, 
has  developed  to  extraordinary  dimensions  in  India. 
It  is  reported  to  be  made  from  coconut  milk,  and 
to  be  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and  of  a 
clear,  whitish  colour,  free  from  acids,  and  easily 
digestible.  The  curious  part  of  his  story  is  that 
the  coconuts  are  sent  to  Germany,  there  to  have 
the  milk  extracted  for  the  manufacture  of  the  butter, 
one  firm  turning  out.  it  is  said  from  3000  to  4000 
kilograms  daily.  Wo  know  that  so  many  millions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  India  are  strict  vegetarians 
in  accordance  with  their  religious  ordinances,  that 
vegetable  butter  is  finding  a large  sale  there,  and 
already  one  or  two  varieties  of  such  butter  have 
been  referred  to  in  these  pages.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  the  milk  of  the  coconut 
could  not  be  made  into  butter  in  India  itself,  instead 
of  being  transported  thousands  of  miles  to  be  manu- 
factured in  Europe  ?— British  Trade  Journal. 

Orange  Cultivation  on  the  Nugiris. — Besides 
the  paper  on  Viticulture  noticed  by  us  the  other  day, 
Mr.  Lawford  has  contribuled  one  on  the  cu’tivation 
of  the  orange  and  other  citrus  trees  in  California.  It 
is  superfluous  forusto  dwell  on  the  subject  in  d Mail, 
as  the  cultivation  of  oranges  and  lime.“,  on  the  Nilgiris 
is  carried  on  with  marked  success.  Not  an  estate  but 
grows  scores  of  trees  of  this  family;  some  of  the  very 
best  varieties.  They  are  planted  either  in  avenues  or 
scattered  among  the  tea  and  coffee.  Little  of  the 
fruit,  however,  benefits  the  proprietor  as  it  is  stolen 
and  consumed  by  the  coolies.  On  some  estates 
orchards  are  formed  and  enclosed  includ  ng  orange 
trees  marvellously  pro  ific.  As  an  example  we  may 
instance  that  at  Billicul.  The  soil  here  is  gravelly, 
but  by  years  of  preparation  it  has  become  rich  and 
productive.  The  trees  arc  umbrageous  and  healthy, 
sufficiently  close  to  yield  a dense  .‘hade,  and  when  in 
blossom,  the  air  is  redolent  with  perfume  and  cool 
even  during  the  hotte.st  part  of  the  day.  The  fiuiting 
season  extends  from  November  to  Eebruarj-,  when  the 
grove  is  a fine  sight,  every  tree  laden  with  thousands 
of  the  golden  fnn't,  some  of  the  branches  so  abun- 
dantly as  to  need  propping  up.  The  fruit  at  Billicul 
is  mi.xed,  but  mostly  of  the  thick  skii.ned  variety,  juicy 
and  sweet  but  alas ! The  demaml  for  it  has  always 
been  insignificaiit,  and  basketfuls  every  year,  that 
could  flud  no  purehaser.s,  were  buried  as  manure.— 
South  of  India  Observer, 
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SILK, 

It  is  claimed  by  some  manufacturers  we  know  of, 
that  our  dyes— we  cannot  say  very  fast”onea  now-a- 
an,Ys— are  unexcelled;  that  in  the  matter  of  plushes 
and  velvets  we  stand  alone.  This  may  be  so  ; certainly 
the  qualities  are  gorgeous.  And  in  the  matter  of 
economy,  ask  our  friends  in  the  North — say,  by  the 
Clyde  side— what  they  fabricate  from  the  “•  ends 
that  were  formerly  of  such  little  use — whence  they 
procure  these  nozles  and  chenille  curtains.  The 
gouty  threads  of  Eastern  raw  silk  have  stimulated 
the  ingenuity  of  our  inventors,  and  now  the  automatic 
fingers  step  the  wandering  of  gouty  silk  so  soon  as  a 
knob  is  encountered  in  the  process.  Very  many  of  our 
readers  witl  doubtless  avail  themselves  of  admission  to 
the  St.  James’s  Square  ball  room,  and  will  pdge  for 
themselves  on  all  the  matters  above  mentioned.  English 
ladies,  certainly  excellent  judges  in  most  matters,  will 
fail  in  this  instance.  Raw  silk  from  the  East  is  very 
largely  used  here — much  of  it  from  an  uncultivated 
worm.  There  are  many  observers  now  roaming  over 
the  Indian  Archipelago  and  other  places,  promising 
surprises,  or  new  sources  of  supply  of  articles  of  known 
value  ; it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  observant  botanist  or 
two  may  be  found  amongst  the  comercial  reamers  who 
possess  an  eye  to  the  evolution  of  silk  and  the  food 
of  the  evolutionests.  Our  Antipodean  co’ouists  might 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  bestow  more  attention  on 
the  culture  of  the  Mulberry  tree  and  the  breeding  of 
the  silkworm  than  they  have  done. 

From  a recently  issued  Consular  report  on  the  trade 
of  Italy,  we  gle.m  he  following  particulars  respecting 
silk.  In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  although  this 
document  consists  of  only  eighteen  pages  of  letterpress, 
the  compiler  hag  in  them  stowed  away  a wonderful 
amount  of  statistical  matter.  He  says  ; — In  the  year 
1888-1889  over  60,000  quintals  tl  q.  = 100  lb.)  of  raw 
silk  were  exported  from  Italy,  which,  together  with  the 
amount  of  cocoons  form  9-lOths  of  the  product  exported 
under  the  denomination  of  materials  necessary  for 
industries  ('about  320,000,000  fr.,  or  £12,800,000  ster- 
ing).  The  sdk  imported  is  couaequently  in  a very 
favourable  condition,  both  in  a raw  and  in  a manu- 
factured state,  while  the  import  is  steadily  decreasing. 

As  to  the  £ .«.  d.  aspect  of  the  subject,  doubtless  in- 
formntiou  could  ho  obtained  from  the  President  of  the 
Association,  Thomas  Wardle,  Esq.,  f.c.s.,  f.g.s.. 
Leek. — Gardeners’  Chronid e. 


MULCHING  B^EUIT  TREES,  ETC. 

There  is  one  matter  of  modern  practice  which  gets 
insisted  on  in  and  out  of  season,  by  gardeners  in 
print  and  in  speech,  and  which  runs  the  risk  of  getting 
ovrerdone,  and  that  is  mulching  as  applied  to  the  roots 
of  trees  in  our  orchards  and  kitchen  gardens.  _ 

Mulching,  as  applied  to  trees  newly  planted,  is  right 
enough,  and  is  a help  to  speedy  rooting,  equally 
applicable  to  the  forest  tree  or  garden  shrub.  Even  in 
these  cases  the  amount  should  be  small,  and  not  extend 
much  beyond  the  root  area,  its  sol»  object  being 
the  retention  of  meioture  in  the  soil ; for  if  the  latter 
becomes  evaro’"ated  by  hot  sun  and  parching  wind,  the 
inter.sticps  of  the  soil  become  filled  with  air,  which 
draws  the  moisture,  or  in  oth^r  words  the  sap,  out  of 
the  roots  in  a harmful  degree,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
moisture  from  the  soil  is  only  partially  replaced  in  the 
warm  season  by  capillarv  attraction  from  below,  or 
by  unce.rtain  rains.  Before  mulching  became  so 
generally  advised,  we  were  taught  to  rely  on  a crumbly 
surface  to  retain  moisture  in  the  laud,  and  for  all 
subject  not  recently  planted,  I prefer  it  to  mulching, 
as  being  better  adapted  to  our  moist  climate  and 
weak  sunshine.  For  if  mulching  has  its  benefits,  it 
aiso  bas  the  one  great  drawbick  of  hindering  the 
action  of  the  sun  in  aerating  and  warming  the  earth. 
We  look  to  the  siin  as  the  one  source  of  heat  where- 
with jilants  are  enabled  to  grow,  and  yet  we  do  much 
by  putting  '-.i  masses  of  non-conducting  material  like 
wet  straw  and  Fern,  and  even  short  grass,  to  hinder 
the  access  of  sun-heat  to  the  soil  surrounding  the 
roots  of  our  trees.  1 will  rrmem'iev  an  instance  of 
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successful  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Fig  growing  in  a garden 
SOO  miles  north  of  London,  wherd  the  gardener— who 
by  the  way,  had  never  missed  a crop  in  the  thirty  years 
he  hold  the  si tnation— never  employed  mulching  to 
his  wad  trees  after  the  first  summer  following  replant- 
ing.  The  border  was  of  moderate  depth,  of  lightish 
loam  resting  on  basalt  rock,  or  tbe  overlying  strata  of 
heavy  loam  inclining  to  clay.  The  soil  of  this  south 
border  was  warm  to  the  depth  of  one  and  a half  feet 
because  there  was  no  non-conducting  medium  spread 
on  its  surface  ; growth  on  the  trees  was  moderate,  and 
it  ripened  satisfactorily,  forming  plenty  of  blossom  buds 
The  surface  was  pricked  up  twice  during  the  summer, 
and  noRd  an  often  as  became  necessary  to  Iroep  down 
weeds  ; and  walking  on  it  was  by  no  means  forbidden 
—and  this  was  quite  judicious,  for  nothing  tends  to 
good  rooting,  short  growth,  and  fruitfulness  like  a 
firmly  trodden  soil.  In  wet  weather  only  were  the 
gardeners  directed  to  keep  to  the  row  of  rough  plants', 
which  stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  border 

Mulching,  unless  it  be  very  light  indeed,  has  a 
tendency  to  prolong  growth  in  the  autumn,  and  hinder 
Its  commencement  in  the  spring,  and  is  wanted  only 
m the  lightest  of  soils,  at  lea^t  so  far  as  established 
trees  are  concerned.  Rnsnrians  will  tell  us  that  ex- 
hibition blooms  cannot  be  got  without  mulching,  and 
the  season  of  bloom  would  be  unduly  shortened  with- 
out  It  a^  yet  good  Roses  can  be  obtained  without 
its  aid.  The  Rose  grower  finds  it  an  easy  way  of  feed- 
ing his  plants,  as  by  employing  strong  farm  dung  for 
tbe  purpose  he  is  ab  e to  do  that,  and  needs  not  to  go 
round  to  his  pets  with  a potful  of  stinking  manure- 
water  from  the^  piggenes  or  the  stable,  but  instead 
thereof  waters  his  mulching  with  clean  water.  That 
IS  entirely  a matter  of  convenience,  and  does  not 
touch  the  real  point  of  the  case.  He  is  satisfied  if  liis 

f moreover, 

the  Rose  puts  forth  its  shoots  at  an  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  become  early  matured  even  under  this 
taeatment  and  the  Rose  grower  does  not  look  for  a 
tag  crop,  but  only  a few  superlatively  (rood  flowers 

Wm  “’'“/ho  mulches  does  but  little 

haim,  even  from  mv  point  of  view 

Where  mulching  i.g  of  the  greatest  use.  a„d  does 
scarcely  any  inpirv  to  the  plants  over  which  it  is  placed 
unless  a great,  thickness  is  made  n.ce  of.  i,s  on  plants  on 
the  rockery,  in  the  flower-bed,s,  Strawberry  beds  edihta 
and  sweet  Peas  in  bed.s  or  rows,  Hvacinthn  Tnl:r^c’ 
Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Rhododendron?  &c.  wlSh  ta 
the  mam  exist  by  means  of  roots  near  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  To  encourage  the  growth  of  these  roots  by  means 
of  mulcliing  containing  little  or  no  manurial  elemeX 
or  still  better  in  the  case  of  the  vegetables  named  with 
one  that  may  consist  chiefly  of  dnno-  - naitien,  wirn 

reasonable  and  legitimate  practice  “ raw,  is  quite 

Coco-nut  fibre  refuse  is  now  greatly  in  favour  as  a 
nriulch.ng  material,  and  for  covering  the  soil  beneath 
plants  with  small  sparse  foliage,  as  bulbs  which  flower 

Xd  S’oS  XeX  ^ort  mediXe 

neatne.ss  its  employment  imparts  to^  beds  of  "it" 
and  as  it  contains  nothing  thkt  is  edible  If  "1  ^1-  ’ 

To  plants  which  arp  not  exnocfpfl  fr* u i* 
cropBof  fruits,  one  of  the 

leaves,  or  rather  leaves  left  to  de?v  about  nialX^X 
many  surface-roots  These  sb on M 1»  Plant.s  with 

1 ifoh  l„  IWekn..,  ~ t*," 

K'7,S  J"  ’•'""'I" 

pieces  of  stone,  boulders,  or  pebbles  aXa  muMX'""’d 

moisturaXd' a^s'o  ?f"irXhXpis?f 

ance.  Our  ordinary  XlXes  are  of 
keepers,  but  they  are  the  worst  of  heat-kceXrs  "wh 
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dark-coloured  boulders  are  about  as  good  as  could  be 
found.  Koofing  tiles,  and  less  so  roofing  slates,  are 
excellent  means  of  drawing  roots  to  the  surface,  when 
laid  down  pretty  close  together  over  the  soil.  This 
was  recognised  by  our  forefathers  in  growing  the 
Strawberry,  for  they  lined  the  rows  of  plants  with  the 
common  red  tiles,  and  obtained  clean  fruits,  and  plenty 
of  roots  near  the  top.  Of  course,  the  tiles  were  only 
down  in  the  summer-time.  It  is  a capital  plan  for 
growing  early  crops  of  these  fruits  on  steep  sloping 
banks  facing  south. 

Most  Ferns  are  benefited  by  growing  amonpt  stones, 
if  the  soil  employed  be  suitable,  or  by  having  stones 
placed  around  them  ; and  as  a rule  the  more  stone 
and  the  less  soil  the  better  do  the  plants  grow.  In 
cases  where  boulders  or  sandstone  cannot  readily  be 
obtained,  and  the  Ferns  grow  on  the  level  land,  it  will 
be  found  good  practice  to  employ  a mulch  of  leaf- 
mould,  which  should  be  only  partially  decayed.  In 
all  that  has  been  above  stated,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever that  can  claim  to  be  new  ; but  it  is  obviously  of 
benefit  to  bring  out  of  the  horticultural  arsenal  some 
of  the  old  appliances,  for  fear  they  should  become  rusty 
and  forgotten.— -A.  Y.  E.— Gardeners’  Chronicle. 


MYSOEE  COFFEE-PLANTERS’  GRIEVANCES. 

A “European  in  Mysore”  writes  as  follows  from 
Munzeraba  d to  the  WeeTdy  Scotsman  : — 

Sib, I have  been  deputed  by  a circle  of  Coffee 

planters  in  the  Has.san  District  of  Mys  >re  to  air  our 
grievances  in  yonr  paper,  which  has  a large  number 
of  subscribers  in  India. 

People  say  that  farmers  and  such  like  are  always 
grumbling,  and  the  same  charge  is  made  against  us  ; 
but  our  troubles  do  not  spring  from  the  weather  or 
low  prices  or  short  crops,  quite  the  reverse,  Still 
our  grievances  are  very  real,  and  we  hope  some  of 
your  readers  will  advise  us  how  we  may  be  ter  our 
condition. 

I have  no  tale  to  tell  of  atrocities  or  tyranny, 
but  to  speak  of  the  labour  question,  and  to  say  that 
the  disregard  by  the  judges  in  this  native  State  of 
our  rights  with  reference  to  this  question  are  very 
annoying  to  true  born  British  subjects. 

1.  The  Labour  Question. — Formerly  labour  was  in 
abundance.  The  supply  exceeded  the  demand,  but 
with  the  rise  in  prices  new  gardens  have  been  opened, 
and  the  demand  is  increasing  every  dav.  Labourers 
either  come  as  individuals  and  offer  their  services, 
or  are  brought  iu  gangs  by  maistrees  or  contractors, 
who  borrow  from  the  planter  and  procure  coolies  of 
a certain  caste  to  work  off  the  planters’  advance  on 
the  estate.  The  contractor  has  to  advance  the  tra- 
velling expenses  of  his  gang  from  their  home  to  the 
estate  and  every  coolie  is  the  contractor’s  debtor 
until  the  advances  are  cleared  off.  In  one  district, 
Shimoga,  a tribe  called  Lambani  or  Brendiari  used  to 
work  without  a maistree  over  them ; but  from  South 
Oanara  (in  British  territory)  labourers  of  the  Buntras 
caste  were  brought  in  gangs  to  North  Mysore,  and 
these  two,  classes  of  labourers  were  mixed  together. 
At  first  me  contracts  to  provide  labourers  to  work 
for  the  money  advanced  were  faithfully  fulfilled,  but 
as  the  demand  tor  labour  increased  the  contractors 
began  to  enter  into  contracts  with  sevi  ud  planters  at 
once  and  disappoint  them  all.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  Lambani  tribe  followed  their  example,  to  the 
serious  inconvenience  and  loss  of  the  planters. 

If  the  labour  market  could  be  controlled  by  the 
European  planters  no  difficulty  would  be  left;  but 
with  the  rise  in  ji^'ices  the  native  ryots  have  taken  to 
coffee  eiiltivatioii  in  their  garden  (latches,  and  the 
Ifolijid.  labourers,  whom  they  formerly  employed  for 
a mere  jiittance,  are  now  able  to  earn  good  wages, 
and  the  ryots  have  adopted  the  system  of  making 
advances  to  the  contractors;  and,  in  short,  competi- 
tii  n hits  foiiml  its  way  into  a labour  market  which  in 
the  good  old  time  was  ruled  by  custom.  The  native 
is  demoralised  by  increasing  prosperity,  and  if  the  law 
cannot  interfere  to  enforce  agrrements,  the  system 
of  contract  must  be  abandoned. 


2.  Mysore  is  a native  State.  On  25th  March  1881 
the  adopted  son  of  a former  Rajah  was  installed  by 
the  Governor  of  Madras,  and  the  Government  of  the 
country  was  handed  over  by  the  Mysore  Commission 
to  the  Brahman  Diwan,  or  Prime  Minister,  the  ex- 
officio  head  of  every  department.  The  Mysore  Com- 
mission consisted  of  three  British  officers,  the  pick 
of  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Staff  Corps,  and  the  State 
was  splendidly  governed  in  all  departments.  No  finer 
roads  were  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  public 
bungalows  were  substantially  built,  and  well  conducted. 
Irrigation  works  were  carried  out  on  a large  scale. 
In  the  Judicial  Department  the  Courts  were  conducted 
by  Judges  who  understood  the  native  character,  and 
could  administer  justice  without  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality for  Europeans.  The  police  were  well-disciplined, 
and  under  the  firm  control  of  their  superior.  In  short, 
the  government  was  as  good  as  British  territory.  But 
when  the  government  came  into  native  hands  a change 
was  felt  by  the  Europeans  in  the  country.  The  Judges 
are  now  recruited  from  a class  of  men  who  know 
nothing  about  the  country,  and  will  not  go  out  of  th^ir 
way  to  inquire.  It  is  useless  for  planters  to  appeal  iu 
questions  about  native  labour  to  men  of  this  stamp. 

Our  grievance  has  recently  taken  a very  tangible 
form  in  connection  with  what  are  called  the  Labour 
Ordinances.  Act  XIII  of  1859  has  always  been  under- 
stood to  have  been  passed  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  employers  of  labour  from  fraudulent 
contractors,  journeymen, (artificers,  &c.  . . . With  the 
return  to  native  rule  a new  and  serious  cause  of  com- 
plaint has  arisen.  One  of  the  Mysore  judges  has  in- 
terpreted our  agreement  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a bond  of  slavery.  . . . 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  our  grievances,  coffee  planting 
is  a splendid  life.  It  requires  men  of  stamina  and 
judgment  to  overcome  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the 
coolie  labour  question,  but  if  a satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion were  put  on  Act  XIII.  of  1859,  and  if  there  were 
some  appeal  to  a competent  Oonrt  from  the  childish 
objection  of  the  Hassan  munsef  with  regard  to  an 
agreement  which  is  made  every  day,  our  troubles  might 
soon  disappear. — Madras  Times. 


NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX  OR  HEMP. 

To  the  Editor,  “ Norfolk  News." 

Sir — No  subject  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  Eastern  Counties  than  the  question  of 
agricultural  depression,  its  causes,  and  the  best  mode 
in  which  these  can  be  met  and  overcome.  This  is  a 
vital  question  to  all  in  Norfolk  as,  until  prosperity 
can  be  restored  to  Norfolk  agriculture,  there  will  be 
no  general  prosperity  of  our  county  population,  either 
town  or  I’ural. 

The  agriculture  of  Norfolk  is  largely  dependent  on 
plants  introduced  into  the  country  for  growth  as 
agricultural  crops  during  the  present  century.  I mean 
the  swede  turnip,  introduced  about  1815 ; the  beet 
root,  about  50  years  ago  ; and  the  kohl  rabi  and  va- 
rious cabbage  plants,  within  the  memory  of  the  ex- 
isting generation.  Let  any  Norfolk  farmer  consider 
how  he  would  now  manage  his  farm  without  the  aid  of 
these  plants. 

I have  for  some  time  past  kept  a sharp  look  out  to 
see  whether  anv  other  new  plant  could  be  introduced 
into  England  which  would  be  likely  to  be  equally 
beneficial  to  Norfolk  agriculture ; and  I think  there  is 
one  as  to  which  there  is  a strong  probability  of  its 
being  capable  of  being  beneficially  introduced,  not  only 
into  this  county,  but  into  other  pnrts  of  Englftn  i. 
It  is  the,  plant  with  ih'‘ name  of  which  I have  h“<‘il“d 
th’s  letter,  which  holds  out,  I think,  fairer  prosp-  cts 
of  profit  to  the  farmer  than  jam. 

New  Zealand  flax  or  hemp  is  a plant  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  New  Zealand  Islands  and  in  Norfolk 
Island  only.  It  has  a range  as  a native  plant  of  1 
degrees  of  li  itude,  from  Norfo'k  Island  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  middle  island  of  New  Zealand, 
a district  which  rnav  well  be  compared,  in  range  of 
variety  of  climate,  to  the  same  range  of  latitude  in 
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Europe  lying  between  Edinburgh  and  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Island  of  Sicily.  It  therefore  grows  in  an  iu- 
tertropioal  climate  as  well  as  extends  into  and  through- 
out the  New  Zealand  province  of  Otago,  which  has 
a winter  of  frost  and  snow  very  similar  to  our 
own  in  Norfolk. 

A short  time  ago  I entered  into  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Daniel  Morris,  the  Assistant-Curator  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  asking  information  as  to  this 
))lant.  I received  most  courteous  replies,  and  every  aid 
that  could  be  afforded  by  him.  During  the  last  week 
in  February  I called  at  Kew,  and  was  shown  by  him 
the  plants  growing  in  the  open  air  in  the  gardens,  as 
well  as  in  the  temperate  greenhouses,  and  I was  also 
shown  the  scutched  fibre  and  manufactured  products 
made  from  the  plant,  and  was  referred  for  further 
information  to  the  work  issued  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government,  written  by  Sir  James  Hector,  which  can 
be  purchased  at  the  office  of  the  Agent-General  of 
New  Zealand,  at  No.  13,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.  W., 
for  2s.,  and  I refer  all  persons  who  may  take  an  in- 
terest in  this  matter  to  that  work. 

At  Kew,  I found  the  plant  a most  magnificent  one, 
with  broad  rush  leaves,  even  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  of  a green  as  briliant  as  holly,  but  of  a lighter 
hue.  The  leaves  were  on  some  plants  at  least  eight  feet 
long.  The  largest  clump  of  plants  at  Kew  was  pro- 
tected by  tying  the  outer  leaves  together  so  as  to 
shelter  the  inner  ones,  but  about  six  other  clumps  of 
plants  were  wholly  unprotected.  I was  informed  that 
the  oldest  clump  had  been  in  the  gardens  for  fifteen 
years,  and  had  never  been  injuried  by  frost.  The 
other  plants  had  not  been  there  quite  so  long ; but, 
although  left  quite  unprotected,  had  never  been 
injured  by  frost. 

I find  from  Sir  James  Hector’s  book,  and  the  in- 
formation given  me  by  Mr.  Morris,  that  there  are 
nearly  eighty  varieties  of  this  plant  growing  naturally 
in  New  Zealand,  that  each  variety  grows  in  a different 
situation,  soil,  and  climate,  some  in  swamps,  some 
high  on  the  mountains  in  the  northern  island,  and 
in  every  variety  of  soil  and  situation.  The  plant  has 
evidently  the  capability  of  readily  adapting  itself  to 
every  soil  and  climate  wiihin  a wide  range.  It  is 
considered  to  be  descended  from  one  parent  variety 
only,  and,  therefore,  will  probably  readily  adapt  itself 
to  other  soils  and  climates  within  a similar  range  on 
this  side  of  the  globe,  as  it  has  done  at  the  Antipodes. 

The  plant,  although  the  one  main  variety  is  most 
prevalent  in  swamps,  by  the  side  of  running  water, 
or  where  the  swamp  has  had  the  stagnant  waters 
drained  off  from  it,  also  grows,  as  do  other  varieti  s, 
on  every  soil,  from  the  lightest  sand  to  the  heaviest 
clay.  These  plants  vary  in  length  of  leaf  according 
to  the  more  or  less  fertility  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  grow  and  the  variety  of  plant  prevalent  thereon. 

The  plant  has  from  time  immemorial  had  its  fibres 
extracted  from  the  leaves  by  the  native  Maories, 
and  been  used  for  weaving  into  various  kinds  of  cloths 
and  for  very  various  purposes ; but  the  process  of 
extracting  the  fibre  was  a very  slow  one,  and  the 
article  could  only  be  produced  in  small  quantities  and 
at  a high  cost. 

From  the  time  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  colony 
down  to  recent  times,  machines  have  been  invented 
for  preparing  this  fibre  for  the  various  purposes  for 
which  it  is  available.  Within  recent  years  several 
effective  machines  have  been  constructed,  and  are  now 
in  operation  in  New  Zealand.  By  this  means  fibre 
of  several  different  qualities  have  been  produced,  and 
mainly  exported  to  England.  The  lowest  quality  of 
fibre  for  rope-making  is  saleable  in  England  for 
about  £20  per  ton,  and  of  this  about  three-fourths  of 
a ton  can  be  produced  from  an  acre  of  the  flax  plants, 
with  about  an  equal  weight  of  tow  suitable  and  sale- 
able for  paper-making.  But  by  a more  careful  process 
and  selection  of  the  best  leaves,  fibre  of  a silky, 
lustrous  kind  can  be  extracted  which  is  of  the  value 
of  from  £50  to  £70  per  ton,  and  the  very  best  silky, 
lustrous  fibre  made  by  the  natives  by  hand  is  worth 
from  £70  to  £100  per  ton. 

It  is  not  positively  known  for  what  purposes  this 

fibre  is  used,  but  is  believed  to  be  used  in  Englend 


in  the  manufacture  of  silks  and  poplins.  I think  I 
have  stated  sufficient  facts  to  show  that  if  the  fibre 
can  be  produced  in  New  Zealand,  where  unskilled 
labour  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  8s.  per  day  of  eight 
hours,  bear  the  cost  of  freight  to  England,  and  then 
is  sold  in  England  for  use  in  manufactures  either  of 
rope,  paper,  or  woven  fabrics  so  as  to  yield  a profit 
to  its  producers  in  New  Zealand,  it  can  be  produced  so 
as  to  yield  a larger  profit  iu  England,  where  the  market 
for  it  exists,  if  the  plant  can  endure  the  English  climate. 

That  seems  to  be  the  only  difficulty  which  will  have 
to  be  surmounted,  and  that  can  only  be  decided  after 
experiments  in  the  possibility  of  growing  it  here  have 
been  made. 

In  Sir  James  Hector’s  book  it  is  mentioned  that* 
experimentally,  one  p'ot  was  planted  in  the  Domain 
Garden,  at  Christchurch,  alongside  of  other  plots,  the 
plant  having  been  obtained  from  the  warmer  climate 
of  the  northern  island;  and,  while  adjacent  plots 
bore  the  cold  climate  uninjured,  this  one  plot  was 
totally  destroyed  by  frost,  evidently  succumbing  to 
the  colder  climate  to  which  it  had  been  introduced 
without  having  become  first  acclimatised.  In  making 
experiments  it  will,  therefore,  be  requisite  to  obtain 
the  seeds  or  plants  either  from  the  parts  of  the 
southern  island  which  have  a cold  winter  like  our 
own,  or  from  the  mountain  sides,  which  lie  at  such 
a height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  as  to  have  about 
the  same  climate  as  that  existing  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  middle  island  of  New  Zealand,  and 
the  seeds  and  plants  should  be  of  the  varieties 
which  in  New  Zealand  have  proved  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  colder  winter  climates  existing  thereon. 

Although  very  little  artificial  cultivation  has  existed 
in  New  Zealand,  what  has  taken  place  has  been  by 
planting  off-sets  or  side-shoots  taken  off  old  plants  in 
the  same  way  as  the  sugar  growers  plant  their  sugar- 
cane plantations. 

It  will  be  requisite,  probably,  to  commence  in 
England  with  plants  raised  from  seed,  because  no  stock 
of  plants  exist  in  England  ; and  this  will  at  first  be  a 
difficulty,  because  it  is  said  that  when  grown  from  seed 
taken  from  a specific  variety  of  plants  the  produce  does 
not  come  true  to  that  variety.  It  is  said  that  the  plant 
has  been  introduced  for  some  years  into  the  southern 
island,  but  I have  no  information  as  to  its  growth  there. 

When  artificially  grown  in  New  Zealand,  the  plants 
have  been  planted  at  distances  of  six  feet  between 
the  rows,  with  an  interval  of  six  feet  between  the 
plants  in  the  rows,  requiring  about  1000  plants  to  the 
acre  ; but  in  some  cases  they  are  planted  with  intervals 
of  three  and  four  feet  respectively,  requiring  a cor- 
respondingly larger  number.  To  produce  from  seed 
it  will  be  requisite  that  the  plants  shall  be  from 
three  to  four  years  old  before  they  arrive  at  maturity. 
To  solve  the  question  of  the  power  of  acclimatisation 
in  England,  it  will  only  be  requisite  to  have  small 
plantations  of  seedlings  in  ^corners  of  fields,  and  if  they 
will  endure  the  climate  for  the  first  two  years,  then 
to  transplant  them  into  regular  plantations,  the  early 
nursery  pfiauta^ions  being  more  closely  grown  than 
the  later  one,  and  therefore  occupjying  comparatively 
very  small  space. 

If  the  plant  can  be  grown  in  England,  it  will  be 
very  suitable  to  be  grown  on  lands  held  by  the  laud 
owner  in  hand,  like  the  plantations  where  underwood 
and  hop  poles  are  grown,  and,  like  those  plantations, 
the  flax  will  make  game  coverts  of  the  beet  description. 

The  plantation,  when  established,  will  require  no 
annual  labour  expenditure,  except  to  keep  the  ground 
free  from  weeds,  to  cut  the  leaves,  and  scutch  out 
the  fibre. 

All  that  can  be  realised  above  this  cost  will  be  of 
the  nature  of  annual  rent,  realised  out  of  (he  plan- 
tation by  the  landowner. 

It  will  probably  be  more  suitable  for  growth  on  the 
fen  lauds  than  for  any  other,  but  there  are  varieties 
in  New  Zealand  which  grow  on  every  description  of 
soil  although  not  so  productive. 

Having  launched  this  question  before  the  county,  I 
think  I may  fairly  leave  it  for  the  future  in  the 
hands  of  the  landowners  and  tenants  who  are  chiefly 
ioterested,  merely  suggesting  that  it  is  • case  to  be 
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taken  up  by  both  our  couuty  agricultural  societie 
and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. — I am,  sir,  you 
obedient  servant,  W-  G.  Winearls, 

Swaffham,  Norfolk,  4th  March,  1890. 


THE  MICROSCOPIC  STRUCTURE  OF  PLANTS, 
AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  CULTIVATION. 

A very  interesting  discussion  took  place  at  the  Paris 
Botanical  Congress  last  August,  and  a report  of  which 
is  now  before  us,  on  the  employment  of  microscopical 
characters  as  an  adjunct  to  classification.  M.  Vesque, 
who  introduced  the  subject,  was,  we  believe,  perfectly 
right  in  insisting  that  the  comparative  study  of  the 
microscopical  characters  presented  by  plants  should 
receive  a due  propoition  of  attention  as  other 
characters  do.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  are  better 
or  worse  than  others.  We  do  nob  know  at  pre.sent 
what  their  precise  value  may  be,  whether  they  are 
as  subject  to  variation  as  others ; but  their  impor- 
tance ca  nnot  be  denied,  and  to  allege  that  they  are 
difficult  and  troublesome  to  investigate,  though  it 
may  be  true,  is  no  argument  against  their  intrinsic 
value,  In  so  far  as  they  are  hereditary,  and,  there- 
fore, relatively  constant,  they  are  known  already  to 
be  valuable  aids  in  discriminating  the  larger  groups 
of  plants,  and  what  M.  Vesque  and  some  other 
naturalists  are  anxious  to  do,  is  to  extend  the  use 
of  these  characteristics  to  each  natural  family  of  plants, 
BO  far  as  circumstances  permit.  Any  arrangement 
founded  on  these  characters  alone,  would,  of  course, 
be  just  as  unsatisfactory  as  any  other  artificial  or 
incomplete  system  would  be.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
M.  Vesque  has  any  intention  of  founding  a system 
entirely  on  these  characteristics.  For  classificatory 
purposes  the  congenital  characters,  more  or  less  fixed 
by  long  hereditary  transmission,  are  naturally  prefer- 
able to  those  characters  which  are  called  “ adaptive,” 
because  they  vary  according  to  ciroumstancts.  These 
are  the  characteristics,  the  possession  of  which  enables 
a plant  to  sustain  itself  under  new  or  adverse  conditions ; 
these  are  the  endowments  in  the  absence  of  which  the 
plant  cannot  survive  in  the  battle  of  life.  Whether 
then,  from  the  point  of  view  of  classification,  of  re- 
lative constancy,  or  from  that  of  adaptation  to  varying 
conditions,  the  anatomical  characters  appear  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  this  is  so  obvious  that 
it  seems  strange  that  any  contrary  opinion  can  be 
maintained.  Such  an  opinion  can  only  be  entertained 
under  a misapprehension. 

But  in  these  pages  we  are  more  directly  concerned 
in  the  relation  these  characteristics  bear  to  the  cul- 
tural art.  It  is  certain  that  many  structural  details 
are  directly  associated  with  variations  in  the  conditions 
of  life.  The  structure  of  a plant  that  passes  its  life 
in  water  is  widely  different  from  that  of  its  near  re- 
lative that  grows  on  dry  land.  So  intimate  is  the 
relation  between  the  structure  of  a plant  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  a plant  grows  naturally, 
that  it  is  very  often  possible  to  recognise  in  a pre- 
viously unknown  plant  the  kind  of  liie  it  must  have 
been  subjected  to.  Of  course  from  our  ignorance  and 
limited  knowledge,  there  are  many  exceptions  and 
much  that  seems  anomalous.  But  these  facts  form 
no  valid  argument  for  not  availing  ourselves  as  far  as 
we  can  of  what  we  do  know,  still  less  does  it  consti- 
tute a reason  for  not  pushing  our  researches  further 
in  this  direction.  M.  Max  Oornu,  in  discussing  M. 
Vesque’s  paper,  seems  to  have  objected  to  it  as  pro- 
posing a new  system — a substitute  for  the  natural 
system — but  a perusal  of  M.  Vesque’s  writings  leads 
to  no  such  conclusion.  All  that  M.  Vesque  wishes  to 
do,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  is  to  enlist  anatomy 
in  the  work  of  perfectionatiug  the  so-called  natural 
sj  stem. 

M.  Uornu,  too,  also  raises  objections  to  the  employ- 
ment of  anatomical  chaructcrs  as  a guide  to  cultivators. 
M.  Vesque  said  that  the  anatomical  structure  [some- 
times] clearly  indicates  the  natural  of  the  physical 
conditions  to  which  the  plant  is  adapted,  and  which 
must  be  realised  as  much  as  possible  under  cultiva- 
tion. To  this  M.  Max  Cornu  objects,  and  saye  that 


we  cannot  in  general  realise  what  conditions  would 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  plants  removed  from  their 
natural  surroundings  and  placed  under  other  circum- 
stances, to  which  they  must  adapt  themselves  or  perish. 
Many  of  them  live  and  prosper  under  the  new  con- 
ditions— conditions  which  are  quite  different  from  the 
natural  ones.  What  information,  asks  M.  Cornu,  could 
the  study  of  structure  give  us,  since  different  con- 
ditions give  results  superior  to  the  normal  ones? 
Coffee,  says  he,  requires  a rich  (forte)  toil  in  the 
tropics ; it  would  perish  here  if  grown  iu  such  a soil. 
The  Nepenthes  cannot,  he  says,  be  grown  here  except 
in  an  extremely  porous  substratum,  while  in  Sumatra 
the  soil  in  which  the  Nepenthes  grows  is  a heavy 
impermeable  loam. 

In  repljing  to  M.  Cornu’s  observationi,  M.  Vesque 
admitted  his  inability  to  reply  to  the  two  special  cases 
— that  of  the  Coffee  and  that  of  the  Nepenthes,  but 
stated  that  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  relations 
of  the  structure  to  light  and  moisture,  and  doubted 
whether  M.  Cornu  would  succeed  iu  making  a plant 
adapted  to  grow  in  the  shade  flourish  in  full  sun, 
and  vice  venS.-,  nor  a plant  adapted  to  a dry  climats 
thrive  in  a moist  one.  In  support  of  his  argument, 
M.  Vesque  called  attention  to  the  construction  of 
plant-houses  divided  iuto  separate  compartments, 
allowing  of  variations  of  temperature  and  moisture. 
Anatomy  often  indicates  what  the  treatment  ought  to 
be,  or,  inversely,  in  which  corapartmeu  t(  cal)  we 
ought  to  p'aoe  a plant. 

Great  difficulties  stand  iu  the  way,  no  doubt ; the 
application  of  a knowledge  of  anatomical  structure 
to  cultural  purposes  is  in  its  merest  infancy,  but  that 
it  is  destined  in  future  to  play  an  important  part  in 
practical  horticulture,  seems  to  us  as  absolutely  certain 
as  that  a knowledge  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
will,  under  given  conditions,  enable  a gardener  to  read 
the  Gardeners’  Chronicle!  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  practical  gardeners  can  as  a rule  become  expert 
microscopists,  but  they  can  profit  by  the  skill  of  others, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  power  and 
the  means  at  their  disposal  to  hasten  and  foster  the 
progress  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. — Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

♦ 

INDIARUBBER. 

In  these  days,  when  local  horticultural  societies  are 
formed  in  almost  every  provincial  town,  and  when 
botanical  and  horticultural  novelties  attract  so  much 
attention  from  scientists  on  the  one  hand  and  cul- 
tivators on  the  other,  the  practical  value  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  both  seem  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
The  interest  attached  to  the  successful  growth,  or  to 
the  flowering  of  a rare  plant  like  the  Amorphophallus 
at  Kew  last  year,  is  equally  divided  between  the 
scientific  botanist  and  the  practical  horticulturist,  but 
the  introduction  and  successful  cultivation  of  some 
valuable  economic  plant  in  countries  very  far  distant 
from  its  native  home,  does  not  secure  half  so  much 
popular  attention,  though  the  benefits  accruing  from 
it  to  the  world  at  large  are  infinitely  greater  and  of 
a more  lasting  character.  What  is  the  production  of  a 
double  flower  where  a single  one  was  known  before 
only  to  exist,  or  even  the  introduction  to  our  stoves 
of  such  plants  as  the  Victoria  regia  and  the  Amorpho- 
phallus titanum,  or,  if  possible,  the  Rafflesia,  and 
Welwitchia,  to  the  etablishment  in  India  of  the  Cin- 
chona plants  which  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
that  most  important  medicine,  quinine,  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

The  result  of  this  successful  enterprise  will  always 
stand  as  a monument  of  the  union  of  science  with 
practice,  and  one  of  the  benefits  to  the  world  in  which 
Kew  has  played  so  large  a part. 

Next  to  this  achievement,  the  introduction  of  rubber- 
producing  plants  into  the  various  possessions  of  the 
British  Empire  is  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Though  the  whole  history  of  these  experiments 
has  been  given  in  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
Kew,  ranging  between  the  years  1878  and  1882,  it  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  point  out  that  whereas  some 
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twenty  years  ago  indiambber,  or  caoutchouc,  was 
known  to  be  produced  only  from  Hevea  braziliensis, 
then  knoivu  as  Siphonia  eiastica,  from  Para,  and  from 
I'icus  eiastica,  from  Assam,  the  researches  of  the 
authoritits  at  Kew  have  since  shown  that  the  rubber 
of  comnurce  is  drawn  from  stveral  different  plants, 
belonging  to  the  natural  orders  Euphorbiacei)e,Uiticacese, 
and  Apueynem.  The  first-named  family,  including  the 
Para  sort,  or  tievea  rubber,  which  is  still  imported  in 
large  qu  lutities,  and  holds  its  own  as  the  best  quality, 
though  in  its  native  forests  the  trees  are  said  to  be 
moie  and  more  difficult  to  get  at,  as  the  collectors  have 
to  xreneti  ate  further  each  ) ear  into  the  more  inaccessi- 
ble parts.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
more  alt  ntion  has  been  given  to  other  sources,  and 
another  Euphoibiaceous  plant,  the  growth  of  which 
has  bee  me  considerably  developed  of  late,  and  which 
yields  th^'  rubber  known  in  commerce  as  Ceara  scrap 
(Mauihot  G-laziovii),  his  been  introduced  into  Oeyion 
and  other  countries,  where  it  has  grown  rapidly.  This, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  a Brazilian  species,  and  though 
the  rubb  r has  been  known  in  trade  for  a long  time, 
the  plain  jieldiiig  it  was  not  known  till  about  fourteen 
years  ago,  when  a consignment  of  plants  was  received 
at  Kew,  propagated,  and  widely  distributed  to  India 
and  Oey  on.  The  success  of  the  plants  in  these  coun- 
tries has  oeeu  recorded  and  fully  detailed  in  the  Kew 
reports  before  referred  to ; as  also  that  of  another 
well-known  source,  namely,  the  Oastilloa  eiastica, 
which  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  rubber  from 
Central  America,  such  as  that  known  in  trade  as 
Guatema  o rubber. 

Mr.  Morris,  in  his  little  book  on  The  Colony  of 
£ritish  Honduras,  gives  some  interesting  notes  on  this 
treSj  ami  details  as  to  the  cultivation  aud  the  extrac- 
tion and  preparation  of  rubber  from  it.  He  says  ; — 
“The  tro  ; is  very  abundant  in  some  places,  although 
daily  beromiug  scarcer  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ol  lettlements.  It  glows  to  the  height  of  about 
40  or  50  feet,  has  a thick  clean  stem  about  2 feet  m 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  in  habit  of  growth  much 
resembles  a Bread-fruit  Tree,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is 
closely  a lied.  . . . The  Castilloa  Rubber-tree  is  fit  to 
be  tapped  for  caoutchouc,  or  the  elastic  gummy  sub- 
stance pi  ocluced  by  its  milk,  when  about  seven  to  ten 
years  old.  The  milk  is  obtained  at  present  from  trees 
growing  wild  by  men  culled  rubber  gatherers,  who  are 
well  acquviuted  with  all  the  localities  inhabited  by  the 
Toonu  (under  which  name  the  plant  is  known  in 
Hondura-i.  The  proper  season  for  tapping  the  trees 
is  after  ihe  autumn  rains,  which  occur  some  months 
after  the  trees  havs  ripened  their  fruit,  and  before  they 
put  forth  buds  for  the  next  season.  The  flow  of  milk 
IS  most  copious  during  the  im  iitbs  of  October,  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January.  The  rubber  gatherers 
commeuc'  opotations  on  an  untapped  tree  by  reaching 
with  a ladder  or  by  means  of  lianes,  or  tic-tics,  the 
upper  poi  tions  of  its  trunk,  aud  scoring  the  bark  the 
wtiole  length  with  deep  cuts  which  extend  all  round. 
The  outs  are  sometimes  made  so  as  to  form  a series  of 
spirals  a 1 round  the  tree ; at  other  times  they  are 
Bhaped  simply  like  the  letter  V,  with  a small  piece  of 
hoop-iro.i,  the  blade  of  a eUilass,  or  the  leaf  of  a 
Palm  pia  led  in  the  lower  angle  to  form  a spout  to  lead 
the  milk  into  a receptacle  below.  A number  of  trees 
are  treats  1 iu  this  manner,  aud  left  to  bleed  for  reveral 
hours.  At  the  close  ot  the  day  the  rubber  gatherer 
collect.s  a 1 the  milk,  washes  it  by  means  of  water, 
and  leaves  it  standing  till  the  next  morning.  He  now 
irrocures  a quantity  of  the  stem  of  the  moon  plant 
(Ualouyctyou  spsciosum),  pounds  it  into  a mass,  and 
throws  ii  into  a bucket  of  water.  After  this  decoctiou 
has  been  strained,  it  is  added  to  the  rubber  milk  iu 
the  proportion  of  one  pint  to  a gallon,  or  until  after 
brisk  stirring,  the  whole  of  the  milk  is  coagulated. 
The  niassos  of  rubber  floating  on  the  surface  are  now 
Btraiueil  from  the  liquid,  kneaipd  into  cakes,  mul  p'aced 
under  heavy  weights,  so  get  rid  of  all  watery  particlcj. 
When  iicrfectly  drained  and  dry,  the  rubber  cakes  are 
fit  for  the  market,  aud  exported  generally  in  c.ibks.” 

“A  large  tree  of  Castilloa,  say  2 feet  iu  diameter, 
will  yield  8 gallons  ot  milk  whon  first  cut ; each  gallon 
of  milk,  iu  the  proper  season,  will  make  about  21b.  c f 


rubber.  Hence,  a tree  of  this  size  will  give  a return  of 
16  lb.  of  rubber,  of  the  value  of  10  dols.” 

Mr.  Morris  further  refers  to  the  use  of  the  Oastilloa 
as  a shade-giving  tree  in  connection  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Bananas,  Cacao,  Liberian  Coffee,  Oranges,  &c., 
and  records  the  fact  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  in  1883, 
the  Cacao  planters  in  Trinidad  were  gradually  dis- 
carding their  recognised  shade-tree,  the  Erythrina 
umbrosa,  and  adopting  others  more  suitable  aud  moro 
profitable,  none  of  which,  however,  could  compare  with 
the  Castilloa,  “ either  in  quickness  of  growth,  in  shade 
giving  properties,  or  in  the  return  which  it  is  likely  to 
give  the  planter  year  after  year,  if  properly  treated.” 
Our  engraving  on  p.  649,  taken  from  a photograph 
kindly  seut  us  by  Blr.  Hart,  represents  a Castilloa  tree 
growing  iu  Trinidad. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  jilants  already 
referred  to  are  the  principal  sources  of  the  American 
rubbers  ot  commerce.  Quantities,  however,  come  from 
India,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  East,  the  former 
Irom  Ficus  eiastica,  and  the  latter  from  various  plants 
belonging  to  the  Apocynaesa,  being  species  of  Willough- 
beia,  Leuconotis,  and  Chiiocarpus ; while  on  the  East 
and  West  Coasts  of  Africa,  severals  species  ot  Landol- 
pnia  yield  rubber  of  excellent  quality.  A detailed 
accouut  of  these  species,  and  of  their  distribution  into 
various  parts  of,the  world,  is  given  in  the  Kew  Reports 
before  alluded  to,  aud  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  records  of  work  done  at  Kew, — ■ 
J.  R J. — Gardeners’  Ohrorvicle. 


Ceylon  Planting  Entbepaise. — An  ex- 

perienced planter  who  writes  congratulating  us  on  tue 
completion  of  another  Edition  of  the  “ Handbook 
and  Directory,”  deals  with  the  Planting  Statistics  as 
follows  : — ” 220,000  acres  of  tea  at  260  Ih.  are  sure 
to  give  us  60,000,000  lb.  of  tea.  Coffee, — Well,  the 
less  said  about  it  the  better.  A crop  of  3 cwt. 
one  year  aud  1 the  next,  just  about  pays  its  way 
at  present  prices  and  that  is  only  what  you  get  off 
the  best  estates.  Coffee  is  a delusion  and  a snare. 
Cinchona  is  ditto  ditto  unless  it  rises  to  2gd  a unit.” 
But  what  about  Cacao  and  Cardamoms,  and 
Rubber  if  the  talked-of  “ boom  ” in  the  home 
markets  comes  on  ? 

Tobacco. — With  all  the  able  remarks  made  by  Mr, 
J.  Berry  White  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Deli 
and  Langkat  Tobacco  Company  on  the  disastrous 
attempia  to  grow  tobacco  similar  to  that  prouuoed 
in  Sumatra  we  fully  agree.  Borneo  is  the  only 
other  place  that  can  cultivate  it  sucoeesfuliy  but, 
in  common  fairness  to  that  country,  we  would  point 
out  that  the  statement  “if  it  fetched  $1  per  lb.it 
would  not  cover  expenditure,”  is  scarcely  acaurate* 
It  is  almost  too  soon  to  say  what  Borneo  will 
eventually  do  in  the  way  of  growing  tobaoco,  for  the 
country  is  now  going  through  the  difficulties  of  labour, 
sickness,  &c.,  which  the  earlier  planters  in  Sumatra 
know  so  well.  But  one  company  which  has  been 
established  for  three  years,  and  whose  1888  crop 
was  sold  at  an  average  is  lOd  per  lb.  (covering 
a large  proportion  of  broken  leaf),  earned  and  paid 
a dividend.  Without  laying  down  any  hard-and- 
fast  line,  it  seems  that  Borneo  will  be  able  to 
produce  tobacco  which,  if  sold  at  a guilder  a pound, 
will  yield  a fair  profit.  In  any  comparison  between 
thj  cost  of  producing  tobacco  in  the  two  countries 
it  must  be  rememberd  that  there  is  no  poll-tax  on 
Clnneso  entering  Borneo,  and  that  food  supplies  iu 
mosii  of  the  districts  are  muoh  cheaper  than  iu 
Dell.  We  hear  a rumour — though  we  have  no  oon- 
lirmation  of  it — that  an  offer  of  4s  per  lb.  has 
been  made  for  the  1889  tobacco  crop  of  the  Darvel 
Bay  (Borneo)  Tobacco  Co.,  the  estate  which  was 
launched  by  Baron  von  Stsiu, — L,  and  L',  J^xinxss 
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To  the  Editor. 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  AMERICA; 

MR.  STANTON’S  VISIT. 

Brunswick  Hotel,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  April  29th. 

Deab  Sir, — I last  wrote  you  from  America  on 
the  29th  ult.,  and  I have  since  that  date  visited 
many  towns  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada  and  wherever  I have  been,  1 am  glad  to 
say,  I have  been  shown  samples  of  Ceylon  Tea. 
This  tea  is  becoming  known  everywhere  in  both 
countries  and  is  pushing  its  way — it  may  be  slowly 
but  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  surely. 
The  trade  appears  to  have  taken  root,  and  now  it 
is  beginning  to  grow,  and  appearances  point  to  a 
steadily  increasing  trade,  and  one  which  seems 
likely  to  be  capable  of  great  expansion.  I think 
a very  good  work  might  be  done  by  the  Ceylon 
Planters’  American  Tea  Company  did  their  means 
permit  of  their  distributing  their  energies  in 
various  towns.  Here  I think  they  will  be  a most 
useful  factor,  but  I feel  that  still  greater  benefit 
would  result  to  the  industry  if  branches  could  be 
opened  in  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
some  large  town  in  Canada,  such  as  Montreal  or 
Toronto,  It  is  so  much  easier  to  reach  the  actual 
consumer  through  an  agency  of  this  kind  than  in  other 
ways  and,  naturally  when  once  a demand  is  created 
and  the  consumer  is  caused  to  enquire  for  Ceylon 
tea — the  trade  will  not  be  slow  in  responding,  by 
purchasing  themselves  in  order  to  supply  this 
demand. 

It  will  be  perhaps  specially  interesting  to  Ceylon 
tea  planters  to  hear  that  I have  seen  all  kinds  of 
Ceylon  tea  in  my  travels— not  only  all  grades — 
pekoes,  pekoe  souchongs,  and  broken  pekoes — in 
some  cases  also  fine  orange  pekoes — but  teas  grown 
at  all  elevations — some  possessing  strength  more 
especially,  and  others  being  bought  entirely  on 
account  of  their  flavour. 

Hence  Ceylon  tea  planters  may  take  comfort  and 
encouragement  from  the  present  condition  of  the 
trade  here,  and  1 tliink  they  may  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  a marked  development  in  the  trade. 
Although  much  of  the  tea  now  seems  to  be  used 
for  mixing,  I am  happy  to  say  I have  come  across 
one  or  two  places  where  it  was  being  sold  in  its 
pure  state — unblended  with  any  other  kind- -and  this 
not  by  persons  interested  in  tea  plantations — but 
simply  and  solely  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  Ceylon  tea  which  they  had  recognized  to  their 
personal  advantage,  because  the  result  was  a con- 
siderable demand  for  their  teas  1 — I am,  dear  sir, 
yours  faithfully,  A.  G.  STANTON. 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  CANADA:  MR.  STANTON’S 
VISIT  TO  AMERICA. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  May  8th. 

Dear  Sir, — The  last  letter  which  1 wrote  you 
was  from  New  York  on  the  29th  April  ; and  since 
that  date  1 have  visited  Boston,  S.  John,  N.  B.,  and 
Halifax,  N.  S.  In  Boston  there  is  some  demand  for 
Ceylon  tea,  and  its  use  appears  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease. This  town  is  an  important  tea  market, 
and  1 find  both  Ceylon  and  Indian  teas  have  a con- 
siderable sale  there. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  Halifax,  N.  S„  although  both 
considerable  tea  markets  use  very  little  besides  China 
tea.  One  of  the  largest  tea  firms  here  told  me 
there  was  absolutely  no  sale  for  Ceylon  tea,  but 


on  going  round  to  a number  of  retailers  I found 
that  a demand  was  commencing  and  that  already 
business  in  Indian  tea  is  being  done  to  some 
extent — besides  on  a limited  scale  in  Ceylon  teas. 
I should  think  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
would  soon  become  large  consumers  of  Ceylon  and 
Indian  tea,  because  they  take  so  much  China 
congou  that  the  same  conditions  which  led  to  the 
increased  use  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  at  home 
should  apply  with  equal  force  here.  1 believe,  on 
that  account,  it  would  be  worth  while  for  Ceylon 
planters  to  make  a special  effort  to  get  their  teas 
worked  in  these  provinces — either  through  the 
Ceylon  Planters’  American  Tea  Co.  or  in  some 
other  manner. 

In  the  United  States  where  so  much  Japan  and 
Oolong  tea  is  used  it  is  not  surprising  that  Ceylon 
tea  has  made  slow  progress — but  here  it  ought  to 
make  very  rapid  advances  if  only  there  were  any- 
one to  draw  people’s  attention  to  it  ; the  present 
also  appears  a specially  favourable  time  for  its 
introduction,  as  large  quantities  of  very  inferior 
China  teas  have  recently  been  brought  over  here — 
and  seem  to  have  somewhat  disgusted  people. 
I believe  it  may  be  from  this  cause  that  just  now 
more  attention  is  being  drawn  here  to  British- 
grown  teas  amongst  the  retailers. 

My  tour  in  Canada  and  America  has  now 
almost  concluded — I have  visited  all  the  towns 
which  I came  out  to  see ; amongst  other  places 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
Toronto  and  Hamilton — besides  those  already 
alluded  to  in  this  letter.  Wherever  I have  been 
I have  seen  a great  deal  that  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  Ceylon  tea  trade  here  is  but  in  its  infancy 
and  that  it  is  certain  to  grow  and  to  grow  surely 
even  if  somewhat  slowly.  I have  been  surprised 
to  see  how  much  Ceylon  tea  is  already  used  in 
Canada  and  the  States — to  a much  greater  extent 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  prospects  of  Ceylon  tea  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  are  therefore  decidedly  encouraging— and 
with  efforts  to  force  the  trade — on  the  part  of 
Ceylon  planters — there  should  soon  be  an  extensive 
and  increasing  market  for  their  produce. — I am, 
dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  A.  G.  STANTON, 

(of  Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton). 

COFFEE  BLOSSOM— AND  ETCETRAS— ABUN- 
DANT. 

Dear  Sir, — Any  connection  between  mangoes, 
roses,  fleas  and  mosquitoes ! All  are  very  pro- 
lific this  year.  A very  fair  coffee  blossom  and  in 
and  about  Kandy— lucky  owners!  The  fragrant 
berry  will  be  up  to  R15  a bushel  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  my  name  is  not  what  it  is. 

OLD  COLONIST. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  “ GREEN  TEA  ” 
IN  PEERMAAD,  TRAVANCORE. 

May  26th. 

Dear  Sib, — An  article  has  lately  appeared  in  our 
Indian  papers  copied  from  a Ceylon  paper,  greatly 
extolling  the  district  of  Peermaad,  Travancore,  as 
to  soil,  cheap  labour,  etc.,  with  regard  to  tea 
culture,  the  result  of  an  interview  with  one  of 
the  tea  planters  of  the  district  ; but  when  on 
the  subject  of  “green  tea”  and  the  samples  sent 
from  “ Bon  Ami  estate”  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
to  whom  all  the  success  and  “ kudos”  of  the 
green  tea  manufactured  is  due  was  some  how 
forgotten  to  be  mentioned  in  that  interview 
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(anyway  the  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  article). 
So  surely  it  is  only  fair  that  it  should  he  stated 
that  “ the  green  tea  so  favorably  reported  ” on  by 
Mr,  P.  P.  Street  was  solely  and  entirely  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Imray  (the  son  of  an 
old  wellknown  planter  in  Oeylon),  superintendent 
Bon  Ami  estate,  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Darragh  of  Aleppey.  The  writer  of  the  article  on 
“Tea  Cultivation  in  Travanoore  ” seems  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  all  the  credit  of  the  green  tea 
is  due  to  Mr.  P.  N.  Parker,  whereas  the  samples 
were  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Imray  to  take  to  Ceylon, 
with  the  request  that  they  should  be  shewn  to 
some  man  of  experience  in  tea  matters.  I may 
add  green  tea  manufacture  here  in  this  district 
was  never,  I believe,  even  thought  possible,  till  Mr. 
Imray  started  the  idea;  and  that  he  has  been 
most  kind  in  shewing  his  brother  planters, /r«e  0/ 
expense,  this  new  process  in  making  green  tea,  is 
surely  the  more  reason  that  justice  should  be  done 

TRAVANCORE. 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  SOUTH  SEAS 
EXHIBITION  : 

Letter  prom  Mr.  Watson. 

Kandy,  May  30th. 

Sib, — I beg  to  enclose  onpy  of  le*'*er  received  from 
Mr,  W.  Watson  regarding  the  New  Zealand  and  South 
Seas  Exhibition. — I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  PHILIP,  Secretary. 


Dunedin.  Anril  30th. 

A.  Philip,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Planters’  Association, 
Kandy. 

Dear  Sir,— I wrote  to  you  last  on  13th  March  ("press 
copy  enclosed)  and  have  since  received  your  letter  of 
4th  March.  The  Exhibition  was  closed  on  the  9th 
instant  and  was  a snocess  until  the  last.  The  follow- 
ing were  gross  receipts  at  the  Ceylon  Kiosk  since 
my  last  account: — 

Gross  takings  from  26th  Nov.  to  24th  Feb.  inclu- 
sive £265  13s  9d;  25th  Feb.,  £3  9s  6d ; 26’h  Peb., 
.€3  18s  6d;  27th  Feb.,  £3  8s;  28th  Feb.,  £4:  1st 
March,  £4  8s  3d;  3rd  March,  £2  7s  6d  ; 4th  March, 
£3  13s;  5th  March,  £3  18s;  6th  March,  £8  15s  6d  ; 
7th  March,»£3  2s;  8th  March,  £4  16s  7d  ; 10th  March, 
£3  15s  2d;  11th  March,  £2;  12th  March.  £4  9a;  13th 
March,  £3  15s;  14th  March,  £3  14a ; 15th  March. 
£6  Is  ; 17th  March,  £2  18s  ; carried  f.'rward  £33  2s  9s, 
18tb  Murch,  £2;  19th  March,  £3-16s;  20th  March,  £5  7s 
2 tat  March,  £2  lls  ; 22nd  March,  £4  Is  6d;  24th  March, 
£5  2s  6d;  26th  March,  £2  4s;  26th  March,  £2  13s;  27th 
March,  £1  15s  6h  28th  March,  £2  5s  6d;  29th  March, 
£3  10s  9d;  ,31st  March,  £3  12s  6d,  1st  Anril,  £2  Os  6d; 
2nd  April  £2  9s  9d  ; 3rd  Anril.  £2  17s;  4th  April. 
.£6  2s:  5th  April,  £6  lls;  7th  April,  £8  l8s  9d;  8th 
April,  £3  17s  3d  ; 9th  April,  £4  2s  6d;  lOth  April,  £3 
16s;  11th  April,  £4  3s;  12th  April,  £5  9s  6d;  14th  April, 
£5  lls  ; 15th  April,  £4  4s  ; 16th  April,  £4  14s;  17th 
Aprtl,  £4  16s;  18th  April,  £4  lls;  19th  April,  £11  2s 
9d  : closing  days  £4  6s  2d.  Total  £466  19s  2d. 

The  Kiosk. — Messrs.  Drummond  Bros,  of  Adelaide 
have  declined  to  purchase  the  Kiosk  at  my  figure. 
T telegraphed  to  them  to  make  an  offer,  but  had  no 
reply.  A Mr.  Gilchrist  of  Christchurch  is  at  present 
corresponding  vU'  a view  to  purchase,  and  the  price 
of  .£.50  has  been  n*rned  to  him,  for  the  hare  Kiosk, 
as  the  lowest  which  can  he  nccepted.  Mr.  .Touhert 
informs  mo  that  he  has  secured  t^e  management  of 
an  Exhihition  to  he  held  at  Lanuceston  m December 
next,  and  he  offers  to  arrange  for  efficient  represent- 
ation of  the  Planfers’  Association,  there  for  the  salary 
of  £3  per  week  to  t»e  naid  to  the  person  appointed 
bv  him.  He  suggests  that  one  of  the  Sinhalese  natives 
(Javanham\)  wool  I he  sufficient,  the  rest  of  the 
service  to  he  by  girls  engaged  on  the  spot  at  about 
lf)8  per  week.  He  desires  me  to  ask  you  to  wire 


as  soon  as  possible  if  you  desire  to  be  represented  as 
above,  and  if  you  will  therefore  wire  to  the  address 
“Napoleon  Dunedin”  the  word  “agreed,”  I shall  in- 
form  Mr.  Joubert  of  it  wherever  he  may  be  at  the 
time.  If  Mr.  Gilchrist  does  not  take  the  Kiosk  and 
you  decide  on  exhibiting  at  Launceston,  the  Kiosk 
of  course  will  go  there,  and  I shall  expect  th  e Dun- 
edin Exhihi  ion  to  he  credited  £60  for  it.  In  the 
mpan'ime  itis  being  taken  to  pieces  and  will  be  packed 
ao''  stored  h' re. 

Accounts. — These  cauuot  be  clo.sed  up  for  a short 
time  yet,  as  fhere  are  several  items  to  collect,  but  at  a 
rough  computation,  I should  say  (counting  the  Kiosk  at 
£50)  there  will  be  enough  money  at  this  end  to  pay  all 
bills  and  servants’  wages  and  also  passage  fares  of  the 
natives  to  Ceylon.  Pending  sale  of  the  Kiosk  I may 
however  hove  to  ask  Mr.  H.  McKenzie  of  Melbourne  to 
draw  upon  you  for  the  native  passages  from  Melbourne 
to  Colombo.  Detailed  copies  of  accounts  will  be  sent  to 
you  as  soon  as  possible. 

Native  Sinhalese. — These  men  wished  to  receive 
their  wages  here,  and  I have  accordingly  paid  them 
as  per  agreements  with  Mr.  Carl\on.  Please  find  here- 
with the  agreements  wuu  tull  payments  receipted 

thereon* 

Awards  Certtficates.— I send  in  charge  of  Jayan. 
hamy  addressed  to  von  a tin  box  containing  oertificotes 
as  per  accompanying  list,  Javanhamy  has  been  instruc- 
ted to  leave  the  boxwuh  Mr.  Carlyon. 

Kandyan  Artwork.  — I regret  to  say  that  these  arti- 
cles have  not  met  with  the  public  appreci  ition  here 
which  they  no  doubt  deserve,  and  I am  of  opinion  that 
they  will  not  letch  in  this  market  one  half  the  prices 
placed  against  the  n in  the  li.st  received  Ly  me.  Two 
small  articles  have  been  sold,  an  I pending  your  instruc- 
tions I have  had  the  rest  store  i here. 

Sai.e  op  Other  Exhibits. — The  tea  exhibits  have 
been  sold  to  the  Ceylon  and  Indian  Tea  Association 
at  an  average  of  la  4d  per  pound  in  bond,  aud  the 
balance  ofihe  tea  sent  for  use  at  Is  per  pound.  The 
coffee  samples  I purchased  myself  at  Is  per  pound. 

These  prices  are  higher  than  could  be  got  by  selling 
to  others. 

Photographs,  mats,  etc.,  are  being  sold  by  Mr.  Begg. 
— I remaiu&c.,  (Signed)  W.  Watson, Inspector,  Colonial 
Bank  of  N.  K. 

P.  S. — Just  as  mail  is  clodng  I find  the  awards  will 
not  be  signed  in  time  to  send,  I shall  forward  them 
as  soon  as  possible. — (Initialed)  W.  W. 


TEADBALERS  AND  BONDED  WHARFINGERS. 

To  the  Editor,  London  “ Grocer,” 

Sir, — One  effect  of  the  late  “ rush  ” to  clear  teas  has 
been  to  show  up  in  its  worst  light  the  manner  in 
which  the  London  wharBngers  aud  bonded  warehouse 
keepers  (who  have  mostly  made  considerable  fortunes 
out  of  the  trade)  conduct  their  business,  for  their 
customers  the  wholesale  dealers,  wheu  any  extra  pres- 
sure arises  to  clear  out  packages  quickly.  I do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  difficulties  and  delays  in  obtain- 
ing delivery  of  our  own  teas  have  been  a scandal,  and 
the  confusion  and  block  at  most  of  the  docks  all  this 
month  in  spite  of  weeks  of  previous  warning,  retleot 
discredit  upon  the  warehouse  keepers. 

How  long  are  the  wholesale  trade  going  to  tamely 
submit  to  a state  of  things  so  injurious  to  their  busi- 
ness, and  to  the  annoyances  caused  by  the  bad 
management  of  the.se  gentry  who  make  their  proHU  out 
of  us  ? 

Numerous  cases  have  occurred  of  teas  with  duty  paid 
early  and  in  advance  on  the  last  days  of  April,  so  as  to  be 
re.idy  for  the  new  rate  on  May  1st,  not  being  delivered 
until  a week  or  ten  days  after,  wi'h  expense  of  carts  or 
vans  applying  daily  in  vain  ; and  when  clerks  and  clearers 
are  sent  down  again  aud  again  to  find  out  the  caiuo, 
the  cooly  told  the  carmen  have  never  applied,  or 
that  warrants  have  been  mislaid,  or  that  the  packages 
are  lost  ; or,  again,  perhaps  some  important  clearing 
is  stopped  fora  few  pence  dock-rent  because,  by  l. heir 
own  default,  the  paokages  have  been  detained  so  as  to 
luu  into  a fresh  week  ! 
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But  this  is  not  the  worst,  for  a sysl'.pm  of  blackmail- 
incr  has  grown  up  amoneat  the  foremen  and  dock 
workers  which  ought  certainlv  to  be  stopped.  These 
“dockers,”  who,  a few  weeks  b"o,  were  striking  for 
more  pay,  now  are  not  satisfied  by  being  paid  for 
their  work,  but  also,  in  cases  of  urgency  being  re- 
quired, are  not  ashamed  to  demand  “ beer-money, ” 
or  to  haye  their  palms  greased  by  those  requiring 
deliyery  or  sampUne,  before  they  will  trouble  to  exert 
theroselyps  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. Country  dealers  often  wonder,  and  write  and 
complain  of  delays,  but  they  little  know  tho  trouble 
it  often  is,  even  after  duties,  &c.,  are  all  clear,  to 
get  deliyery  in  reasonable  time. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  old  end  absurd  prac'ice  of 
havina'  a general  midday  dinner-hour,  when  ell  dock 
work,  however  urgent,  must  be  suspended  at  the  hnsi- 
pst  time  of  the  day  ! and  this,  too,  when  Custom 
House  work  must  be  done  before  half-past  three 
o’clock  ! Fancy  going  into  a bank,  or  some  big  store, 
to  do  business  at  midday,  and  being  told  you  must  wait 
for  an  hour,  or  call  again  after  dinner  ! Yet  this  is 
whet  our  trade  have  put  up  with  for  long  years  past. 

What  is  the  remedy  ? 1.  To  make  the  wharfing- 
ers understand  they  must  pay  better  attention  to 
the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  wholesale  deal- 
ers, and  not  merely  to  the  importers.  2.  That  the 
evils  of  a partial  monopoly  should  be  kept  in  check 
by  some  independent  competition  ; and  tho  best  and 
most  practical  way  of  doing  this  would  he  by  dealers 
establishing  a wharf  and  bonded  warehouse  of  their 
own,  and  managed  in  their  interests,  instead  of  in 
that  of  importers  and  proprietors. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  members  of  the  Tea 
Clearing-House  have  agreed  for  a time  not  to  encourage 
any  fresh  bonded  waTehouseg  being  establisbe*!,  but 
this  rather  short-sighted  policy  is  one  eaaily  terminated 
by  due  notice  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade.  A power- 
ful and  wealthy  body  like  that  of  the  wholesale  tea 
trade  could  easily  start  a comnanv  for  a “tea  trade 
wharf,”  and  bring  immediate  business  to  support  it 
and  thus  many  of  the  vexations  and  delays  at  present 
experienced  would  soon  be  remedied,  and  the  under- 
taking produce  a fair  profit  into  the  bargain. 

AYill  our  Wholesale  Tea  Trade  Committee  take  the 
matter  into  consideration  and  see  what  can  be  done  ? 
They  will  find  themselves  'well  supported. — I am,  &c  , 
An  Inconvenienced  Dealer. 

London,  May  21st. 


Coffee  in  Dimbula.— “ The  Patriarch  " writes 
“ What  a glorious  season  ; never  in  my  period  can  I, 
po  far  as  I can  recollect,  remember  such  a season . 
Now  nearly  six  months’  sunshine  with  ample  moisture 
at  periods  when  required:  Tea  flushing  splendidly 

and  wherever  coffee  is  good  it  never  looked  more 
healthy  than  at  this  time,  but  I fear  the  next  four 
months  will  show  us  our  old  enemy  is  still  to  the 
front  when  weather  favours  his  developeraent.” 
TCalutara  Tea  and  Paddy  District,  May  29th. 
- We  had  an  awful  night  of  lightning  and 
thunder  and  rain  which  give  us  5'26 : lucky  it 
was  not  strong  wind.  It  has  done  a lot  of  damage 
to  roads  and  drains.  We  had  on  Sunday  last 
service  at  Culloden.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Bestall  came 
down;  I am  sorry  the  weather  prevented  many 
from  coming.  Since  then  Mr.  Besta^’  has  paid 
us  all  a visit.  I am  afraid  he  has  had  a very 
rough  journey.  I need  not  sa.y  T am  sure  he 
rficeived  a hearty  welcome  from  all.  Influenza  still 
had  and  am  sorry  to  say  labour  is  searce,  and 
regret  more  to  hear  that  they  are  wanting  more 
pay.  I hope  that  no  one  will  have  to  raise  their 
wn"eR,  for  the  present  price  of  tea  won’t  allow  it 
I have  never  seen  the  paddy  look  so  wnl!,  and 
should  they  get  a good  harvest,  which  I trust 
they  will,  no  one  will  complain  of  paying  tho  paddy 
tax  ; it  is  the  very  had  years  of  lato  that  have  been 
so  much  against  thorn. 


Tea  Prospects  in  Assam. — May  has  agam  been  a 
most  disappointing  monfh.  The  first  few  days  were 
extremely  hot  with  a tremendous  sun,  and  t^e  clerk 
of  the  weather  has  behaved  to  us  very  shshbilv  in 
the  wav  of  rainfall.  Last  vear  he  swamped  us  with 
something  over  30  inches  to  date,  and  this  year  he 
has  left  ns  thirsty  and  longing  with  something  just 
over  12  inches,  and  without  a single  real’v  heavy 
shower  to  record  ; the  result  being  that  a’l  gardens 
in  this  district  are  very  much  behind  their  estimates 
and  outturn  to  a similar  date  last  year.  Unless  we 
are  more  favoured  in  .June  things  will  have  assumed 
a really  serious  asneet,  a=  the  drought  has  now 
gone  well  on  into  the  season  — Encfliahmun . 

Cinchona  cultivation  'in  Java. — The  report 

of  the  Director  of  the  Java  Government  Cinchona 
Enterprise  for  the  first  quarter  of  1890  is  a some- 
what gloomy  one;  for  he  speaks  of  much  damage 
done  to  the  plantations  by  wind-storms  and  still 
more  by  caterpillars,  which  are  becoming  a serious 
scourge.  The  only  remedy  seems  to  'ue  close 
planting,  and  this  is  being  carried  out  everywhere. 
The  weather  being  favourable  during  the  quarter, 
planting  operations  were  carried  out  vigorously, 
there  being  a sufficiency  of  young  plants  available 
for  the  purpose.  The  crop  of  1889  was  all  des- 
patched to  Tandjong  Priok  by  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  amounted  to  703  503  half  kilograms  of 
bark,  of  which  2,339  half  kilos  were  reserved  for 
the  local  military  medical  service.  At  the  sales 
of  1889  bark  at  Amsterdam  in  January,  February 
and  March  the  prices  averaged  9J,  10  and  9 cents. 

The  Indian  Like  the  China,  Tea  Season  and 
Statistics  close  at  end  of  April,  and  a great  pity  we 
now  think  it  is,  that  tho  Ceylon  Commercial  Season 
when  altered  was  not  made  to  run  in  correspon- 
dence ; for  there  will  be  this  element  of  confusion 
with  our  Commercial  statistics  for  the  Calendar  years, 
that  they  will  never  agree  with  the  Customs 
returns  to  which  so  many  authorities  in  the  Com- 
mercial as  well  as  Statistical  world  are  apt  to  pay 
special  attention.  It  will  he  very  awkward  to  have 
two  sets  of  figures,  differing  considerably,  repre- 
senting the  Staple  Exports  of  Ceylon  for  a series 
of  calendar  years.  It  may  not  he  too  late  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  consider  whether  they 
should  not  make  their  Commercial  Export  Season 
run  from  1st  May  to  30th  April,  so  that  the  Tea 
Statistics  may  be  available  for  precisely  the  same 
periods  as  those  of  India  and  China  and  the 
confusion  of  varying  returns  for  the  calendar 
years  avoided.  A May  to  April  season  is 
what  was  asked  for  by  the  London  Brokers. 

Black  Walnut. — One  of  the  largest  specimens  of 
Black  Walnut  probably  ever  sent  to  an  eastern  market 
in  the  log  may  now  he  seen  in  the  timber  yard  of 
Messrs  .Johnson  Bros..  385  Albany  Street,  Boston.  The 
tree  which  produced  it  grew  near  the  fa' Is  of  the 
Kenawah,  in  West  Virginia,  on  the  line  of  the  China 
peakeand  Ohio  Railroad.  The  trunk,  wh'ch  measured 
sixty-four  feet  to  the  first  hranches,  has  been  cut 
into  five  lengths  ; the  butt  log,  the  centre  of  which 
is  hollow  from  decay,  measures  at  the  base  eight 
feet  and  a half  across  The  diameter  of  the  log,  cut 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground,  is  four  feet  two  inches, 
and  that  fifty  feet  from  the  ground  has  a diameter  of 
three  feet  eleven  inehes  in  one  direction  and  three 
feet  in  the  other.  The  upper  end  of  the  fifth  log. 
at  a point  sixtv-one  teet  from  the  ground,  where 
the  trunk  had  been  a good  deal  flat''  ned.  measures 
four  feet  one  inch  through  one  diameter,  and  two 
feet  nine  inches  through  the  ether.  These  measure- 
ments are  all  made  inside  the  bark.  A thousand  feet 
of  lumber  have  been  cut  from  the  main  branches 
and  the  five  trunk  loss  are  estimated  to  cootain 
10,000  feet.  The  wood  in  the  butt  log  outside  the 
central  cavity  is  beautifully  curled  .and  marked.  A 
superficial  examination  of  the  annual  layers  of  growth 
shows  that  this  great  tree  has  grown  on  tho  whole 
with  wonderful  rapidity  and  that  it  is  probably  less 
than  300  years  old, — Garden  and  Forest. 
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REMAKES  ON  THE  STATE  OF  BOTANl 
IN  CEYLON, 

WITH  EEFEREKCE  TO  THE  KKOWEEHGE  OF  IT  IN  APRIL 
1843,  AND  AN  ATTEMPT  AT  ABRANGINfl  IIS  FLORA  A3 
KNOWN  TO  MOON  AND  RESIDENT  BOTANISTS  ACCORD- 
ING TO  LOCALITY  AND  ELEVATION,  COMMONLY  CALLED 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  A FLORA. 

By  Oaptain  Champion,  95iii  Regt. 

{Continued  from  fage  46.) 

I have  not  however  sat  down  to  persuade ; in 
all  countries  Horticulture  and  Botany  are  charms 
to  but  a portion  of  the  community,  but  to  a sufli- 
oient  number  to  become  subjects  of  public  attention, 
and  even  to  attract  the  notice  of  Government,  this 
is  the  ace  for  Botany  as  well  as  othei- pursuits.  Kew 
re-established-andin  the  bands  of  the  most  accom- 
plished Botanist  of  the  day-the  princely  green- 
houses  of  Dropmore,  Chatsworth,  Woburn  Abbey, 
and  many  noble  residences  ; whilst  foreign  countries 
are  ransacked  by  collectors  for  private  Greenhouses 
or  public  societies.  We  find  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford 
importing  from  Mexico  a waggon  load  of  t actuses, 
one  of  which  an  Echino-cactus  weighed  upwards 
of  two  owts.  and  had  to  be  carried  for  some  distance 
on  the  shoulders  of  eight  Indians.  Another  (a  cactus- 
senilis)  which  some  of  us  inay  have  seen  in 
England,  was  fourteen  feet  high.  In  Ceylon  Be 
know  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  not 
been  idle,  he  may  possibly  be  better  acquainted 
with  its  botany  than  our  present  residents.  The 
great  Duke  himself,  can  boast  of  the  best  avenue 
of  Beech  trees  in  the  kingdom  at  Strathfieldsaye, 
rbetter  even  than  Sir  Walter’s.)  It  is  related  of  him 
that  when  Loudon  was  engaged  m the  publication 
of  his  Arboretum  “ he  wrote  for  Permission  to  take 
drawings  from  some  of  the  trees  of  Strathheldsaye, 
the  Duke  mistook  the  signature  for  that  of  Ch.  James, 
Bishop  of  London  (J.  0.  Loudon)  and  suposmg 
that  the  Bishop  patronised  the  science  of  botany, 
wrote  to  him  that  His  .Lordship  might  do  what 
he  pleased  with  the  giants  ofhis  lamous  avenue, 
except  cut  them  down.  The  Bishop,  we  presume, 
must  have  been  a good  deal  P^^led  with  this 
limited  Church  commission.  Poor  Mr.  Loudon  lost 
his  chance.”  It  is  many  years  since  Ceylon  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  European  Botanists.  The 
great  author  of  the  Linnsan  system  with  much 
taste  and  judgment,  thus  draws  a comparison 
between  the  vegetation  of  Ceylon,  and  as  it  would 

appear  that  of  his  own  native  country  Sweden.--  A 

delicious  climate  has  granted  to  this  Island  plants 
of  such  variety  and  value,  that  scarcely  any  soil 
can  vie  with  it,  for  the  abundance  of  its  aromatic 
productions.  Whilst  Pine  Forests  occupy  our  cold 
and  sterile  regions,  in  Ceylon  the  Cinnamon  trees 
constitute  whole  groves,  in  such  plenty  indeed,  that 
the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  employ  the  wood 
for  household  furniture,  for  fuel  and  for  cooking. 
Our  orchards  are  planted  with  apples,  pears,  plums 
and  cherries  and  other  similar  trees,  but  in  Ceylon 
nothing  is  esteemed  save  the  lofty  Palms, 
which  the  Coconuts  chiefly  afford  the  needful  food, 
utensils  and  every  thing  necessary  to  mankind,  ihe 
Caryota  there  yields  a wine  called  Sun,  and  the 
Corypha  or  Fan  Palms,  extend  their  broad,  smooth 
and  plaited  fronds,  which  serve  for  shade  and 
shelter.  They  are  most  requisite  for  protection  trom 
the  sun’s  rays,  as  well  as  from  sudden  showers, 
to  the  Natives,  whose  only  garment  is  a scanty 
covering  of  linen.  Date  Palms  and  the  superb 
Bananas  decorated  with  wide  spreading  and  glossy 
foliage,  present  in  great  profusion,  racemes  of  the 
most  delicious  fruit,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
valuable  productions  with  which  the  soil  every- 


where abounds,  such  as  Mangoes,  the  Jack,  Malay 
apples,  Psidia  Oranges,  and  Citrons,  Cashewnuts, 
Averrlioas,  &e.  Our  fields  are  sown  with  common 
Barley,  and  Rye,  but  those  of  the  Cingalese  re- 
•eeive  nothing  but  Rice,  which  affords  them  flour 
and  bread.  Our  marshes  are  covered  with  Cattle, 
their’s  with  fragrant  Amonum.  Persiearias  occupy 
our  waste  places;  but  with  them  grow  different 
species  of  Pipper.  In  our  meadows  spring  the 
Ranunou'us,  Plantains,  Convallarias,  and  many 
other  neglected  plants  ; in  theirs,  numerous  kinds  of 
Hedysarum,  Galega,  Hibiscus,  Justicia,  Cliome, 
Impatiens,  Amomum  Myrtle,  and^  Ricinus,  besides 
numerous  climbers,  as  Ipomcea,  Dxoscoisea  Basella, 
Aristolochia,  Ophioglosum,  Phascolus  Momordica, 
Bryonia,  Vine,  Cissus,  Pothos,  Loranthus,  and 
Acrosticara.  In  the  room  of  the  meadow  sweet  and 
mints,  the  pastures  in  Ceylon  are  scented  with 
Basil  and  the  woods  with  Cinnamon.  Everywhere 
occur  the  most  precious  Aromatics,  Ginger,  Carda- 
mons, Galange,  Costu,s,  Arcorus,  Schcenanthus, 
Calamus,  Aromaticus,  and  flowers  of  the  most 
exquisite  color  and  structure  and  fragrance,  such 
as  Crinum,  Pancratium,  and  Gloriosie  as  well  as 
those  plants  which  saturate  the  night  air  with 
their  delicious  scent  such  as  the  Tuberose,  (Poly- 
anthus,) and  Nyctanthus.”— It  was  at  this  period 
that  Burmann  labored  in  Ceylon  and  the  results 
were  Thesaurus  Aeylanicus  a very  cieditable 
work  at  the  period  when  published.  Burmann  lent 
his  collection  to  Linnaeus,  who  published  descrip- 
tions  from  it,  as  appears  from  Sir  J.  Smith’s  tour 
on  the  Continent  in  1793.  The  same  author  also 
mentions  Herman’s  Ceylon  Plants  at  Leyden  and  Co- 
penhagen and  that  a copy  was  afterwards  published 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Sir  J.  Banks  seems  to  have 
been  interested  in  Ceylon  Botany,  for  Sir  William 
Hooker  studied  in  his  museum  preparatory  to  going 
out  with  General  Brownrigg ; unfortunately  family 
occurrences  prevented  this  taking  place.  In  Wight 
and  Arnott’s  Prodromus  of  Indian  botany  there  is 
a very  good  account  of  the  Indian  Botanists ; up 
to  the  time  of  Roxburgh,  their  works  are  of  very 
little  service  in  the  present  state  of  Indian  Botany 
with  exception  of  the  edition  of  Roxburgh’s  Indian 
Flora  by  Wallicli,  which  is  very  good.  Royle,  Wight 
and  Arnott  and  Wallicli  are  in  India  what  Hooker 
and  Bindley  are  at  home,  and  we  owe  to  them  a 
most  complete  knowledge  of  Indian  botpy:  all  their 
works  are  most  instructive.  Meanwhile  to  return 
to  Ceylon  botany  :~Moon  the  first  Superintendent 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  established  at  Peradema 
seems  to  have  performed  his  duties  in  a most  cre- 
ditable manner.  In  1824  he  published  a list  of 
Ceylon  Plants,  which  is  too  well  known  m the 
Island  to  require  any  recommendation ; a few  mis- 
takes have  crept  in  and  many  of  the  genera  have 
been  altered  since  1824  ; other  plants  are  to  be 
added  but  still  it  is  most  useful  up  to  the  present 
improved  age  of  the  science.  He  must  have  formed 
a good  Herbarium,  but  only  a few  plants  are  now 
extant  so  that  no  means  are  left  of  ascertaining 
the  plants  which  were  undescrihed  in  Moon’s  time 
and  consequently  named  by  BIooii— except  by  the 
Native  names  and  they  are  fluctuating  and  not 
always  correct  where  rare  plants  are  in  question. 

Watson  Lear,  and  Normaiisell  who  succeeded 
Moon  have  done  but  little  for  Ceylon  botany. 

Previous  to  1838  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Walker  paid 
creat  attention  to  Ceylon  botany.  Mis.  Walker  had 
the  advantage  of  being  an  excellent  flower  painter 
and  her  tracings  of  plants  are  considered  very 
beautiful ; their  collection  of  plants  went  home  to 
England  in-1839  or— 40  and  is  supposed  to  have  ad- 
flpfl  a very  large  list  to  our  Flora. 

Dr.  Wielit  was  on  a visit  to  Ceylon  in  1836  : 
he  made  an  excursion  with  Colonel  Walker  and 
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collected  above  600  species  of  plants.  After  this 
a Mr.  Nightingale  collected  for  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  a Mr.  MacEae  seems  to  have 
beep  in  the  Island : he  has  added  to  the  grasses. 

Mr.  Bennett*  on  return  from  New  South  Wales 
visited  Ceylon  and  has  published  some  interesting 
particulars  on  the  difierent  varieties  of  the  Coco  Palm. 

The  Flora  of  Java  is  quite  unknown  here : the 
researches  of  Blume,  Eeinwardt,  Dr.  Horsfield  and 
others  might  enable  us  to  ascertain  several  of  the 
species  not  indigenous  to  India. 

Finally  a Mr.  Gumming  brought  an  immense 
Herbarium  of  plants  for  sale  from  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago about  1840to  London.  A list  of  the  Ferns  have 
been  pub'ished  and  probably  contains  many  of  the 
Ceylon  species. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  observed 
that  whilst  in  1842  the  state  of  knowledge  of 
botany  in  Ceylon  was  at  a very  low  ebb,  materials 
had  gone  to  England  which  may  have  enabled 
botanist’s  in  England  or  India  to  form  a very  good 
estimate  of  our  Flora,  and  indeed  it  appears  that 
Bindley  has  drawn  very  largely  on  Ceylon  for  Orehi- 
deous  Plants,  although  our  present  list  in  Moon  is 
very  limited.  The  Gardens  are  possessed  of  draw 
ings  of  a very  beautiful  series  of  Ceylon  plants 
which  canno  tall  be  ascertained  by  the  scanty 
references  to  t obtained  from  its  indifferent  library. 
Such  is  the  state  of  our  knowledge  up  to  April 
1843.  But  I have  here  the  pleasing  duty  of  re- 
marking that  a few  months  may  fee  a very 
improved  state  of  our  knowledge,  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  most  liberally  come  forward  in  purchasing 
books  of  Modern  reference  which  have  already 
arrived  and  will  shortly  be  open  to  the  public.  It 
is  also  expected  that  the  labours  of  Colonel  Walker 
and  the  knowledge  of  Indian  botanists  will  shortly 
be  made  known  in  Ceylon  and  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  publ  sh  a corrected  list  of  plants  indigenous 
to  the  Island.  Possibly  some  years  may  elapse 
ere  our  knowledge  is  very  complete,  but  it  cannot 
fail  but  that  yearly  much  will  be  added  to  our  Flora, 

Botany  is  by  many  people  considered  a very  dry 
study,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  the  grammar  to 
horticulture,  agriculture  and  higher  branches  of  a 
knowledge  of  vegetation,  usually  allowed  to  be 
important  in  the  daily  routine  of  life.  To  those 
interested  in  it  as  a pursuit,  it  opens  a very  curious 
field  of  observat'on  in  the  structure  of  plants  and 
for  many  other  considerations  ; and  those  who 
have  mastered  its  difficulties  will  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  all  the  higher  branches  of  the  subject  with 
singular  success  and  unravel  many  of  the  mysteries 
of  agriculture  and  commerce.  I will  briefiy  give  a 
few  instances ; Cinnamon  and  Cassia  have  been 
known  as  articles  of  commerce  from  a very  early 
period,  as  far  back  as  some  of  the  earlier  Greek 
Historians.  As  such  our  merchants  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  their  peculiarities,  but  riot  so  with 
the  sources  from  which  produced.  It  is  true  that 
the  Dutch  had  cultivated  the  true  Cinnamon  plant, 
and  so  it  was  known  how  we  got  Cinnamon  and 
it  was  certain  that  Cassia  came  both  from  Ceylon 
and  India  and  must  be  known  to  those  who  had 
prepared  it  for  the  market.  Now  just  about  the 
period  that  Cinnamon  had  begun  to  fall  in  value, 
people  in  England  began  to  ask  what  Cassia  was, 
some  paid  it  came  from  a different  tree  from  that 
producing  Cinnamon,  others  supposed  it  to  be  an 
inferior  ju’oduce  of  the  Cinnamon  tree,  the  tree 
allowed  to  grow  old,  or  the  bark  of  branches  of  a 
different  year’s  growth.  Of  course  the  old  Dutch 
wrilt  rs  were  referred  to  and  then  it  appeared  that 
certainly  there  was  a Cassia  tree,  as  well  as  a 
Cinnamon  tree,  but  when  botanists  began  to  look 
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further,  they  found  that  scarcely  two  botanists 
agreed  about  the  description  of  the  Cassia  tree 
although  several  had  professed  to  describe  it  every 
correctly.  Botanists  in  England  began  to  fancy 
there  might  be  many  varieties  of  Cinnamon  or  of 
the  true  Cinnamon ; so  they  got  specimens  of 
Cinnamon  and  Cassia  and  all  the  information  they 
could  on  the  subject,  but  just  sufficient  to  leave 
a great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  In  1838 
the  question  was  at  last  taken  up  by  the  Madras 
Government  and  they  went  to  work  by  obtaining 
specimens  of  Cinnamon  and  Cassia  and  reports 
upon  them  from  the  Government  Agents  of  places 
where  these  articles  were  exported  and  were  also 
so  assisted  by  Colonel  Walker  and  the  Ceylon 
Government.  The  reports  were  very  conflicting 
and  unsatisfactory,  but  fortunately  Government  had 
always  insisted  on  Specimens  being  sent  and  these 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wight.  Dr. 
Wight  and  other  botanists  were  aware  that  a great 
many  species  of  Cinnamon  existed  and  many  of 
these  had  been  described  by  either  Eoxburgh, 
Blume  or  the  Brothers  Nees  ab  Essenbeek  ; so  that 
although  Dr.  Wight  could  not  in  a'l  instances  de- 
termine the  species  sent,  because  they  might  be 
deficient  in  flowers  or  fruit,  as  tbe  Government 
Agents  might  not  in  all  instances  be  up  to  the 
requisites  of  a dried  specimen  for  an  Herbarium, 
yet  in  many  instances  he  did  discover  what  the 
species  of  Cinnamon  was  as  deecribed  in  books 
or  as  new  species,  and  hence  he  at  last  was  able 
to  settle  the  question  very  determinately,  and  Cassia 
is  found  both  to  be  an  inferior  preparation  of  the 
true  Cinnamon  tree  and  also  the  better  portions 
of  bark  of  a great  variety  of  Cinnamon  trees  of 
different  species  and  which  do  not  yield  true  Cin- 
namon. Also  that  inferior  Cinnamons  are  produced 
in  various  parts  of  the  Indian  Coast  and  these  are 
of  species  differing  from  the  true  Cinnamon  of  Ceylon, 

Dr.  Blume,  enumerates  in  Java  eleven  species  of 
Cinnamon-yielding  aromatic  barks  and  several  of 
these  are  said  to  vie  with  the  very  finest  Cinnamon 
of  our  market.  Now  I may  here  observe  that 
Botany  is  certainly  of  some  use.  For  when  all  the 
species  shall  have  been  described  and  the  English 
merchants  are  satisfied  that  there  are  other  good 
Cinnamons  besides  the  true  Cinnamon,  many  of 
the  underrated  Cinnamons  will  be  estimated  at 
their  proper  value,  and  if  a Coffee  Planter  should 
find  a good  deal  of  Cinnamon  on  his  estate  and 
can  discriminate  his  species,  he  will  be  aware  of  its 
exact  value  whether  as.  Cinnamon  or  Cassia  by 
ascertaining  the  name.* 

A great  many  other  instances  might  be  cited  with 
respect  to  our  Medical  Pharmacopeia.  Drugs  are 
purchased  at  a very  high  price  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, when  it  is  probable  that  other  species  in  our 
own  Colonies  are  possessed  of  similar  qualities, 
which  might  certainly  supersede  the  more  expensive 
articles,  where  indigenous.  Sarsaparilla  is  one  and 
various  species  of  Convolvulus  of  this  country  might 
produce  jalap  without  resorting  to  the  Mexican  or 
true  jalap.  It  is  only  by  a botanical  knowledge 
of  species  that  we  could  impart  such  knowledge  or 
discovery  to  the  public. 

Gamboge  is  another  article  of  commerce  and  there 
are  Gamboges  of  various  qualities  produced  from 
different  trees  which  require  botanical  diserimina-  I 
tion.  It  created  a good  deal  of  attention  a few  years 
previous  and  Colonel  Walker  was  interested  in  the 
enquiry  and  in  discovering  the  Ceylon  species.  I 

Dr.  Graham  has  at  last  settled  the  question  deter-  fj 


• When  Mr.  A.  M.  Ferguson  examined  Weywelhena,  |j 
Uva,  in  the  early  months  of  1841,  he  reported  that  the  |> 
undergrowth  consisted  largely  of  cinnamon,  which 
had  evidently  been  habitually  oat  for  spice. — En.  T.  A.  , 
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minately  and  the  true  Gamboge  plant  ia  found  to  | 
be  far  more  rare  than  the  tree  commonly  supposed  I 
to  produce  the  Gamboge  of  commerce.  The  latter  is 
very  rare  and  I believe  not  even  indigenous  to  Ceylon, 
whilst  the  former  (a  common  tree)  produces  a Gam- 
boge which  would  be  scarce  saleable. 

Some  good  articles  have  been  written  in  the  peri- 
odicals and  newspapers  of  our  Colony  on  articles  of 
commerce  or  culture  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Agricultural  Society  will  do  much  for 
Ceylon  on  such  points.  It  is  also  to  be  expected 
that  Horticulture  will  extend  thro’  the  exertions  of 
individuals  and  that  our  Peradenia  Gardens  on  the 
new  footing  will  yearly  add  to  the  taste  for  improving 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  introduction  of  foreign 
productions.  Meanwhile  it  seems  very  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  really  indigenous  Flora  of  Ceylon  and 
the  peculiar  features  of  certain  localities.  With 
this  view  I shall  lay  before  the  public  a few  hints 
towards  the  Geographical  distribution  of  our  Flora, 
premising  that  it  has  been  made  up  from  a very 
short  experience  and  from  knowledge,  derived,  from 
my  want  of  modern  works  of  botany,  from  the  older 
authors  up  to  the  time  of  Moon  and  the  Prodromus 
of  Wight  and  Arnolt.  As  this  is  about  the  amount 
of  knowledge  of  the  usual  run  of  residents  in  the 
Island,  it  may  serve  as  a groundwork  until  a better 
article  on  the  subject  from  some  more  experienced 
hand  shall  have  been  published. 


GBOaEAPHICAL  DIVISION  OF  PLANTS  IN 
Ceylon. 

Part  of  the  trees  and  plants  in  Ceylon  (and  these 
the  most  common  in  occurrence  as  forming  the  mass 
of  vegetation)  are  found  nearly  all  over  the  Island 
in  favorable  situations.  Being  of  hardy  growth  few 
are  peculiar  to  Ceylon  but  extend  over  India  and 
the  neighbouring  Islands,  of  such  plants  I have 
made  a selection  in  Table  1st,  it  includes  iriany  of 
the  handsomer  trees  and  shrubs  of  Ceylon.  Many 
of  these  must  be  familiar  to  every  resident,  ^e 
Soursop  tribe.  Country  Almond,  Guava,,  Jaanboo, 
Coronettree.  Ceiba  or  Cotton,  Thespesia,  Indian 
Olive  Pumplemos,  Lemon  and  Orange,  Tree-spurge, 
Coral’,  Sappan,  ■ Peacock-flower,  Horseradish-tree, 
Bauhinia,  Cashew,  Mango,  Mulberry,  Banyan.  Jack, 
Breadfruit,  Cassia,  Cinnamon,  Chaste  trees.  Teak, 
Forbidden  fruit.  Temple-flower,  Palmyra,  Betle-nut, 
Ja-^gherry-tree,  Coco-Palm,  Plantain,  Screw-p;ne, 
Indian  rubber  tree.  Sago,  Papaw,  Bamboo,  Tamarind. 
Castor,  Annotto,  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  of 
less  specious  appearance  and  many  weeds  In  some 
instances  they  have  been  introduced  into  hothouses 
in  England,  but  not  universally — for  what  is  most 
common  in  tropical  climates  is  sometimes  neglected 
to  be  sent  home  and  of  this  there  is  a very  curious 
instance  in  the  Banyan.  No  foreign  production  has 
been  oftener  quoted  than  the  Banyan  both  in  verse 
and  prose  by  English  writers  and  it  has  been  well 
described  by  both  Cordiner  and  Eoxburgh  some  thirty 
years  ago,  yet  two  of  the  most  popular  writers  of 
the  day  Bindley  and  Loudon  have  confused  it  with 
the  Bo-tree  (Ficus  religiosa)  a very  different  species, 
and  Moon  in  his  catalogue  with  Ficus  Benghalensis, 
it  really  being  the  Ficus  Indica  and  remarkable 
for  its  vast  rooting  branches,  in  which  peculiarity 
it  differs  from  both  those  other  species  of  Fig. 
Major  Forbes  and  the  writer  having  sent  Sir  W. 
Hooker  sketches  of  the  Banyan  under  the  name  of 
Ficus  Benghalensis,  Sir  W.  published  a detailed 
account  of  this  tree,  correcting  the  above  errors, 
and  stating  that  he  suspected  that  English  Herba- 
ria are  miserably  defective  in  specimens  of  the 
true  Banyan.  His  own,  rich  in  the  productions  of 
our  Eastern  possessions,  had  not  a single  specimen 

in  March  1841  and  Dr.  Arnott  had  but  one  in-  3 


different  specimen.  It  is  called  Manuga  in  Ceylon, 

On  the  subject  of  Banyans  I will  pass  over  Southey’s 
beautiful  description  in  the  curse  of  Kehama  and 
Colonel  Sykes’  famous  tree  in  the  Pooi  ah  collec- 
torate  which  has  (18  stems  descending  from  the 
branches  and  capable  of  giving  shade,*'  but  I will 
mention  a circumstance  which  has  lately  struck 
me  as  curious.  Somewhere  in  the  Asiatic  Trans- 
actions Sir  Wm.  Jones  says  “it  is  true  that 
minute  ants  are  hatched  in  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
Udumbara  (or  racemed  Fig)  whence  it  is  named 
gamtephale ; and  the  Pandits  compare  it  to  the 
mundane  egg’’ — now  although  1 have  always  looked 
upon  Sir  W.  -Jones  as  a very  enquiring  personage 
and  very  clever  man,  I in  this  instance  at  once 
set  him  down  as  following  the  theories  of  the  school 
of  1552,  who  believed  that  Insects  were  spontaneously 

nlueed ! and  therefore  not  very  much  astonished 
noted  his  opinion  as  rather  curious  with  three 
of  the  accompanying  marks  (1  1 !)  exactly  to  denote 
my  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  We  have  the 
racemed  Fig  in  Kandy  and  I had  seen  the  fruit, 
but  I must  say  I never  took  any  steps  to  investi* 
gate  Sir  Wm.  Jones’  theory.  However  the  other 
day  I happened  to  bring  home  some  of  the  fruit, 
of  the  Carpenter-fig,  which  I found  growing  on  the 
root,  and  on  opening  some  I found  they  contained 
nearly  a tea  spoonful  of  pure  water,  which  is  a 
curious  instance  of  vegetable  economy,  and  on 
opening  another  I discovered  about  a dozen  ants 
inside.  Now  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  this 
had  the  fruit  been  penetrated,  but  on  search  I 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  I could  not  discover 
any  opening  in  any  part  of  the  fruit  and  conse- 
quently it  is  no  wonder  that  Sir  W.  Jones  thought 
the  Pundits  really  correct.  How  they  entered  I 
shall  leave  you  to  determine,  but  suppose  that  the 
economy  of  the  parent  Insect  is  to  introduce  her 
eggs  when  the  fruit  is  at  a very  early  stage  of 
growth,  and  that  afterwards  with  the  growth  of 
the  fruit  the  fissure  becomes  entirely  obliterated. 

It  is  evident  that  the  supply  of  water  together  with 
flowers  and  seed  (all  which  are  produced  inside 
the  fruit)  are  sufficient  to  support  the  ants,  who 
are  a very  thirsty  race.  The  Cingalese,  who  have 
naturally  rather  a turn  for  botany  and  the  appro, 
priation  of  all  sorts  of  trees  and  leaves  to  medi- 
cine and  curries,  believe  that  Banyans  have  no 
flowers,  and  although  you  may  not  have  sharper  eyes 
than  they  have  and  can  hardly  point  them  out 
in  the  tree,  a Botanist  will  shew  a trick  worth  two 
of  theirs,  for  on  quietly  turning  the  fruit  inside 
out  and  attached  to  the  inner  skin  you  will  find 
either  the  flowers  or  the  seed  which  they  after- 
wards turn  into. 

To  return  to  the  distribution  of  the  Ceylon  Flora, 
many  of  the  trees  and  plants  commonly  spread 
over  the  Island  are  of  great  service  and  utility  to 
the  Natives  and  Europeans  either  as  timber,  fruits, 
medicines,  dyes  or  economical  purposes.  In  many 
instances  the  properties  are  known  and  have  be- 
came available,  but  in  other  instances  from  what 
we  read  of  respecting  the  use  made  of  these  trees 
and  plants  amongst  certain  tribes  on  the  CoDtinenli 
of  India  or  Burmese  Territories  it  may  b©  conjec- 
tured that  they  have  been  overlooked  or  neglected 
— through  the  spirited  exertions  of  individuals  in  the 
Company’s  service  most  of  these  economical  vege- 
table productions  have  been  described  under  scien- 

* Sixty-eight  stems  must  be  a mistake,  as  our  com- 
paratively  youthful  tree,  near  the  Cinnamon  Gardens, 
has  hundreds  of  descending  shoots.  The  concluding 
lines  of  Southey’s  description  are  : — 

“ So  like  a temple  doth  it  seem,  that  there 
A pious  heart’s  first  impulse  would  tje  prayer,” 
—Ed.  T.  a. 
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tifia  names  and  descriptions  and  consequently  when 
our  Oeylon  Flora  is  botanically  named,  we  shall 
without  difficu'ty  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience 
thus  to  be  acquired.  The  greatest  exactness  is 
often  requisite  in  describing  plants  of  common  occur- 
ance  to  prevent  error.  For  instance  much  of  the 
native  steel  of  India  is  smelted  by  the  use  of  a 
species  of  Mudar  plant,  the  Calotropis  gigantea 
(a  common  plant  in  Ceylonl  and  its  root  and  bark 
is  said  by  Lindley  to  be  a powerful  alterative  and 
purgative  and  of  importance  in  oases  of  leprosy 
and  elephantiasis — but  later  researches  prove  the 
Mudar  plant  to  be  a different  plant  viz.  the  Calo- 
tropis procera  which  is  not  known  in  this  Island 
and  it  seems  very  doubtful  how  far  the  Calotropis 
gigantea  (or  Curl  tlower)  may  share  the  qualities 
of  the  real  Mudar  plant,  I think  it  was  Dr. 
WaUich  who  published  remarks  on  the  real  Mudar 
plant  being  the  Calotropis  procera.  On  the  other 
hand  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  Feby.  1839  made  known 
the  native  method  of  smelting  steel,  the  ore  used 
was  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  52  to  48  of  quartz 
and  was  reduced  in  four  hours  by  a furnace,  to 
which  was  used  charcoal  fuel.  Afterwards  being 
placed  in  a crucible  with  dried  wood  of  the  Cassia 
auriculata  and  green  leaves  of  the  (Asclepias) 
Calotropis  gigantea  and  a certain  process  used 
excellent  steel  is  produced.  If  Mr.  Wilkinson  has 
made  no  mistake  in  this  plant  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  natives  here  should  not  convert 
old  iron  into  steel  with  facility,  both  plants  being 
of  common  occurrence  on  the  Coast.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  the  economi- 
cal uses  of  the  vegetable  Kingdom  of  the  Island. 
A very  bulky  volume  might  be  produced  on  the 
many  valuable  resources  that  exist  and  that  are 
known  and  made  use  of  by  the  natives  of  other 
countries.  I restrict  myself  to  the  botany  with  casual 
remarks  to  shew  to  how  many  objects  of  interest, 
use,  or  curiosity  it  will  lead.  Passing  from  Table 
I.  we  come  to  the  plants  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
or  sea  coast  of  Ceylon.  It  seems  to  have  been 
partially  explored  at  Trincomalee,  and  Mr.  Moon 
has  visited  Negombo,  Putlam  and  .Jaffna,  but  so 
very  little  is  known  respecting  their  Floras,  that 
we  are  really  inclined  to  look  upon  them  as  un- 
explored botanically,  so  that  in  reality  Table  2 is 
merely  that  part  of  the  coast  extending  from 
Colombo  towards  Galle,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
general  features  will  extend  to  the  whole  coast  of 
Ceylon,  but  will  vary  in  certain  localities.  Putlam 
for  instance  having  saltwater  lakes  will  have  its 
peculiar  characteristics  in  such  localities,  and  Jaffna 
seems  to  differ  considerablj  in  climate  and  pro- 
ductions from  the  southern  portions  of  the  coast. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  rivers,  it  is  possible 
that  the  productions  of  a more  hilly  country  may 
casually  occur,  as  transported  in  their  seed  vessels 
during  floods  and  the  monsoon  season.  However 
theoretical  this  view  may  at  first  appear  it  is  known 
to  be  practically  correct  to  a small  extent  and  that  in 
this  way  volcanic  Islands  and  Coral  reefs  become 
vegetated  in  the  Ocean  and  Islands  thrown  up 
by  the  embankment  of  sand  in  rivers.  In  con- 
nection wilh  this  subject,  Lyell  mentions  Geology 
vol.  II  “ Fruits  indigenous  to  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  such  as  Mimosa  scandens,  the  Cashew- 
nut  and  others  ” (all  natives  of  Ceylon,)*  have  been 
known  to  be  drifted  across  the  Atlantic  by  the 
Gulph  stream,  on  the  western  Coast  of  Europe, 
in  such  a state  that  they  might  have  vegetated 
had  the  climate  and  soil  been  favorable,  among 


* If  “ native  ",  is  used  in  the  sense  of  indigenous, 
then  the  cashew  is  certainly  not  native.  It  cameto 
Ceylon  and  India,  like  the  pineapple,  chilli  and  so 
much  else,  from  the  western  hemiephere.-'-ED.  T,  A> 


these  the  Guilandina  Bonduc,  a leguminous  plant, 
is  particularly  mentioned,  as  having  been  raised 
from  a seed  found  in  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland.” 
The  Guilandina  Bonduc  is  very  common  all  over 
the  interior  of  this  Island.  But  altho’  this  is  a 
proof  of  the  very  great  distance  that  seeds  may  be 
floated  wnthout  destroying  in  every  instance  the 
vegetating  powers,  it  does  not  seeni  sufficient  for 
our  purpose,  and  so  I shall  quote  Mr.  Darwin's 
description  of  the  Keeling  Lagoon  Islands.  He  eays 
“ I will  now  give  a description  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  these  Islands  which  from  its  very  jsaucity, 
possesses  a peculiar  interest.  The  Coconut  tree 
at  the  first  glance  seems  to  compose  the  whole 
wood;  there  are  however,  five  or  six  other  kinds, 
one  of  these  grows  to  a very  large  size  but,  from 
the  extreme  softness  of  its  wood  is  useless  ; another 
sort  affords  excellent  timber  for  shipbuilding. 
Besides  the  trees  the  number  of  plants  is  exceed- 
iugly  limited  and  consists  of  insignificant  weeds. 
In  my  collection,  which  includes  I believe  nearly 
the  perfect  Flora,  there  are  twenty  species,  without 
mentioning  a Moss  lichen  and  fungus.  To  this 
number  two  trees  must  be  added;  one  of  which 
was  not  in  flower  and  the  other  I only  heard  of. 
The  latter  is  a solitary  tree  of  its  kind  in  the 
whole  group  and  grows  near  the  beach,  where, 
without  doubt,  the  one  seed  was  thrown  up  by  the 
waves.  I do  not  include  in  the  above  list  the 
Sugar  Cane,  Banana,  some  other  vegetables,  fruit 
trees  and  imported  grasses.  As  these  Islands 
consist  entirely  of  coral  and  at  one  time  probably 
existed  as  a mere  water-washed  reef,  all  the  pro- 
ductions now  living  here  must  have  been  trans- 
ported by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  accordance  to 
thi,s  the  Flora  has  quite  the  character  of  a refuge 
for  the  destitute.  Prof.  Henslow  informs  me  that 
of  the  twenty  species,  nineteen  belong  to  different 
genera  and  these  again  to  no  less  than  s:xteen 
orders.”  Darwin  also  mentions  again  respecting 
another  of  these  Islands.  “•  The  following  seeds  are 
su^iposed  to  be  driven  by  the  N.  W.  Monsoon  to 
New  Holland  and  from  it  to  the  Island  by  the  S. 
E.  trade  wind.  The  Kimiri  of  Sumatra  and  Malacca, 
the  Coconut  of  Balei,  the  Dadap  of  the  Malays, 
also  masses  of  Java  Teak  and  yellow-wood  and  red 
and  white  Cedar  and  the  blue  Gum  tree  of  New 
Holland.  All  creepers  retain  their  vegetating  powers, 
softer  productions  as  the  Mango,steen  do  not  ger- 
minate.” In  the  tropics  where  certain  trees  and 
plants  grow  over  the  margin  of  the  Ocean  and 
the  young  saplings  often  vegetate  in  the  sand  and 
mud  both  of  it  and  of  rivers  many  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  floated  after  storms  far  from  their 
place  of  birth,  whilst  more  inland  productions  are 
frequently  transported  by  the  agency  of  birds,  or 
such  as  have  winged  seeds  by  the  power  of  the 
winds.  I can  myself  give  what  I believe  to  be  an 
example  of  the  agency  of  the  Mahavillaganga,  On 
the  top  of  Adam’s  Peak  and  about  Nuwera  Ellia 
is  found  in  abundance  the  gigantic  Lobelia  excelsa, 
a very  handsome  plant  attaining  the  height  of  12 
to  15  feet.  It  is  a mountain  plant,  excluded  from 
the  jungles,  but  delighting  in  bare  elevations  and 
the  sides  of  rooky  streams.  Its  nearest  approach 
to  the  low  country  is  I believe  Pusilawe  and  Ambe- 
gammie,  growing  in  the  latter  country  in  great 
abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Biver.  A few 
months  ago  in  passing  the  Trincomale  ferry  I 
observed  this  plant  on  the  steep)  bank  overhanging 
the  river  and  I have  little  doubt  but  that  the  seed 
had  been  laid  after  one  of  the  monsoons  when 
the  river  is  much  swoln  and  the  plant  in  seed. 
After  some  experience  of  the  Kandyan  country  I 
ain  able  to  say  it  is  the  only  plant  of  this  Lo- 
belia growing  in  the  neighbourhood.  Upon  the 
whole  it  seems  probable  that  several  plants  and 
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trees  may  thus  migrate  to  a colder  climate,  but 
they  are  constantly  checked  in  growth  where 
circumstances  and  climate  arc  unfavourable  by 
the  mass  of  vegetation,  hence  only  a certain 
number  of  hardy  plants  will  succeed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  plants  introduced  by  the  Agency 
of  man.  Those  of  European  growth  rarely  succeed 
in  naturalising  themselves  in  the  low  country,  but 
South  Ainerioan  are  in  many  instances  perfect 
weeds.  Asclepias  Curassavica  would  really  be 
believed  to  be  an  indigenous  weed,  had  it  no 
native  name  and  many  of  the  productions  of  our 
gardens  will  be  found  in  the  same  neighbourhod 
wild.  Again  at  Nuwera  Ellia  the  Cape  Gooseberry, 
(Physalis  Ilexuosa)  originally  introduced,  has  sp>read 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  altho’  a weed  con- 
tributes to  the  scanty  resources  for  cookery  in 
that  part  of  the  mountains.  In  every  uncultivated 
country  plants  best  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the 
place  and  soil  will  prove  the  more  hardy,  and 
will  supplant  tho  more  delicate  species.  Thus  in 
ascending  mountains,  vegetation  will  constantly 
vary  first  from  changes  of  strata  and  secondly 
because  the  atmosphere  becomes  colder  as  you 
ascend;  but  there  are  other  causes — Vegetation  de- 
pends much  upon  effects  of  light  and  solar  influence. 
Leave  a barren  gravelly  soil  to  itself  and  it  will 
first  be  covered  with  sedge  and  grass,  but  when 
once  weeds  have  effected  a footing  many  of  these 
gra'^ses  will  disappear,  Next  will  come  under  shrubs 
and  creepers,  so  that  the  cleared  space  is  again 
converted  into  jungle.  Jjastly  should  trees  also 
spring  up,  by  the  time  they  have  shaded  the 
under  shrubbery  from  the  effects  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
it  will  have  materially  altered  in  character.  From 
such  causes  there  must  be  a constant  change  of 
Vegetation  in  mountainous  countries  and  also  in 
the  lower  tracts,  but  more  especially  in  the  former, 
I have  been  informed  by  Coffes-plantcrs  that  after 
clearing  jungle  many  plants  and  shrubs  spring  up 
which  were  not  previously  known  in  the  Forests 
and  it  is  easily  accounted  for  on  those  principles. 
I have  myself  Pavetta  latifolia  from  cleared  Coffee 
land,  after  in  vain  searching  for  it  in  the  neighbour- 
ing jungle. 


AV'YNAAD  PLANTING  NOTES. 

Coffee  and  Cinchona. 

The  crops  are  a failure  with  very  few  exceptions. 
This  is  duo  to  the  unusual  amount  of  rain,  which, 
coming  just  when  it  should  not,  destroyed  the  blossom 
so  that  very  little  indeed  of  it  has  set.  This  misfortune 
was  later  on  followed  by  another,  in  the  shape  of 
hail  storms  and  hurricanes,  so  that  trees  without  a 
berry  on  them  are  with  a few  exceptions,  the  melan- 
choly order  of  the  day.  Of  course  there  has  also  been 
any  amount  of  leif  disease,  and  any  amount  of  this 
to  follow.  Tbe  appearance  of  the  trees  is  splendid 
(just  now)  fi'r  next  year,  the  extraordinary  early 
showers  having  forced  forward  an  enormous  amouut 
of  new  wood.  What  will  bo  the  effect  of  this  for 
next  season,  remains  to  be  proved.  Weeds  are  rampant 
and  hardly  a cooiy  has  come  in.  Influenza  and 
cholera  are  so  bad  in  Mysore  that  the  maistries 
declare  they  cannot  make  up  their  gangs,  in  which 
case  we  must  bid  a fond  farevell  to  our  advances 
and  our  h 'pes  of  planting  up  new  clearing.  Influenza 
has  also  been  pretty  bad  here,  but  not  equally  so  in 
nil  places.  Tlio  Chennas  have  suffered  most,  and 
curiously  enough  the  locals,  Moopaa  and  so  on,  have 
very  generally  escaped.  A neighbour  graphically 
described  his  labour  supply  thus  ; “ All  my  coolies 
arc  sick  except  six,  and  these  are  chiefly  employed 
in  digging  graves  for  the  rest !” 


' But  we  do  not  altogether  despair.  I think  1 have 
more  than  once  commented  upon  the  oork-like  nature 
of  planters.  Fortune  is  amazingly  fond  of  popping  us 
under  water,  but  somehow  we  always  come  up  again^ 
and  though  leaf  disease  and  the  elements  have  done 
their  best  to  annihilate  us  this  year,  we  can  look  at 
the  “ new  wood,”  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  possi- 
bilities for  next.  It  may  even  do  the  trees  good  td 
have  a rest.  At  the  same  time  it  behoves  ua  to  look 
around  for  more  strings  for  our  overstrained  bow. 
Liberian,  is  first  favorite  just  now,  and  many  experi- 
ments are  being  made  with  it,  and  good  results  are 
reasonably  expected,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  criticisms 
of  cur  Oeylon  brethren.  We,  however, argue  that  it  wa.s 
bad  management  on  their  part  which  was  more  to 
blame  than  the  Liberian  itself.  They  acknowledge 
to  planting  it  in  the  open,  topping  and  pruning  it, 
and  otherwise  treating  it  as  we  u.sed  Arabioa  long 
time  ago  ; moreover  they  were  not  sufficiently  parti- 
cular in  the  selection  of  the  seed.  Our  short  ex- 
perience goes  to  prove  that  Liberian  must  bo  neither 
topped  nor  pruned,  and  that  although  there  are 
many  varieties  capable  of  getting  leaf  disease,  but 
one  exists  which  has  hitherto  defied  the  enemy. 
Time  of  course  can  only  show  if  this  will  bo  the 
case  when  tbe  Liberian  is  planted  in  large  quantities. 
But  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  certainly  at  present 
much  more  hardly  and  easy  of  cultivation  than  its 
Arabian  brother. 

We  hear  of  projects  for  opening  old  land  for  tea 
on  several  estates  where  coffee  and  cinchona  have  been 
making  a rapid  exit.  It  is  evident  that  tea  grows  well 
here,  as  proved  by  ocular  and  financial  demonstra- 
tion, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  same  re- 
sults in  other  parts  of  the  district.  The  working  it 
is  the  chief  difficulty,  as  just  when  the  principal 
flushes  are  on  the  coolies  have  departed  to  their 
country,  and  labour  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain. 
And  what  am  I to  say  about  cinchona.  lohabod  ! 
Ichabod  ! The  succirubra  is  suffering  very  much  from 
canker,  or  some  mysterious  disease,  apparently  inex- 
plicable. A great  authority  has  lately  come  amongst 
u“,  who  says  the  trees  chiefly  want  rest — (like  the 
coffee  perhaps)  and  that  we  should  only  shave  them  once 
in  three  years  or  so . Avery  good  practice  doubtless  for 
Government,  yvhich,  happily  for  itself,  does  not  depend 
on  its  plantaticns  ; but  a poor  look  out  for  us,  who 
evidently  do.  In  tbe  meantime  succirubra  is  taking  the 
rnatter  out  of  our  hands,  and  retiring  into  a blessed 
nirvana  of  its  own.  The  ledgers  seem  inclined  to  fight  it 
out,  and  the  shaving  so  fur  has  done  them  no  harm. 
And  finally,  I will  conclude  by  bracketing  our  con- 
dition after  the  manner  of  Kobinson  Crusoe  when  things 
were  not  very  brilliant  with  him,  and  taking  comfort 
thereby  ; — 

No  crop  ...  High  prices,  and  heaps  next  year. 

Leaf  disease  ...  Liberian. 

Canker  ...  Tea. 

So  up  come  the  planters — Heading  the  list  of  good 
things,  and  its  no  use  for  Dame  Fortune  to  try  and 
drown  us  out,  yet  a while  at  least.— il/adras  Times. 

^ — 

NOTES  ON  PKODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Size  op  Tea  Chests. 

Theory  in  the  Lane  is  that  some  planters  in  India 
and  Oeylon  do  not  appear  to  pay  any  attention  to 
tbe  .«izes  of  the  chests  or  half-ohests  in  which  they 
pack  their  teas.  The  ordinary  custom  of  the  trade  is 
to  consider  a chest  as  holding  about  100  lb.  of  tea, 
and  a half-chest  as  holding  about  601b.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  packages  holding  lees  than  these  weights  are 
not  so  readily  saleable,  as  a wholesale  dealer,  when 
he  thinks  he  has  sold  say  a dozen  chests  hold  ng 
jointly  1,2001b.  is  disappointed  when  he  finds  he  has 
taken  up  his  time  in  selling  9001b.  only.  A large  pro- 
portion of  Indian  and  Ceylon  half-chests  of  tea  hold 
only  from  401b.  to  45  lb.  of  tea,  the  chests  only  75  lb. 
to  80  lb.  This  involves  an  expenditure  of  much  more 
wood  in  proportion  to  the  weight  coutaiued  than  is 
at  all  necessary,  more  freight  on  the  needless  >YOod, 
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and  considerably  higher  proportionate  dock  charges, 
as  will  be  seen  in  studying  the  scale.  These  inter- 
mediate packages  are  also  of  not  the  slightest  benefit 
to  the  retailers,  who  frequently  have  to  make  trouble- 
some enquiries  as  to  the  weights  and  tares  of  parcels, 
now  that  the  trade  custom  is  departed  from  of  boxes 
representing  about  201b.  of  tea,  half-chests  GO  lb.  and 
chests  100  lb.  Larger  sizes  for  either  of  these  classes 
would  also  be  objected  to,  though  to  a lesser  degree, 
as  they  might  be  too  heavy  for  the  smaller  buyer. 

Tea  Retailed  at  a Shilling. 

The  competition  amongst  retail  tea  dealers  is  going 
on  so  merrily,  that  the  question  when  and  where  it 
will  stop  becomes  an  important  one.  This  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  things  in  Wales  sent  by  the 
correspondent  of  a contemporary  “ Any  retailer, 
whether  he  does  his  business  in  a village  or  town 
in  the  principality,  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  or  in 
the  leading  street,  will  tell  you  that  tea  above  2s  per 
lb.  remains  a *•  dead  stock  ” on  his  premises.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  a period  in  the  history  of  the  retail 
trade  in  Wales  when  3s  was  the  average  price  paid 
for  tea  by  the  people,  but  now  a large  percen- 
tage of  the  people  do  not  pay  more  than  Is  4d  for 
their  tea,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
find  almost  in  every  town  ‘the  finest  tea  in  the  world’ 
advertised  at  Is  lOs  and  2s  per  lb.  If  the  ‘ finest  tea 
in  the  world,’  as  our  large  retailers  inform  the  public 
can  he  bought  at  Is  10s  and  2s,  one  can  hardly  expect 
the  public  to  go  in  for  a high-priced  article.  The  mana- 
ger of  one  of  the  largest  retail  businesses  in  South 
Wales  informed  me,  in  reply  to  a question,  that  they 
sold  more  tea  at  Is  4d  than  at  Is  6d,  Is  8d  and  2s 
combined  !— the  one  at  Is  4d  being  closely  followed  by 
a tea  they  retailed  at  Is  per  lb.”  The  tea  retailed  at 
Is  per  lb.  must  be  a refreshing  and  invigorating  com- 
pound. 

Indian  and  Oeylon  Tea  in  Australia. 

The  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  in  a long  article  on  the 
subject  of  Chinese  r.  Indian  Teas  in  Australia  says  ; — 
Indian  and  Oeylon  planters  are  now  making  determined 
effoits  to  win  this  (the  Australian)  market,  too,  from 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  “ post  and  rails”  of 
inferior  teas  chiefly  imported  at  present.  Their  effort.’, 
at  any  rate  as  far  as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned, 
would  seem  to  be  meeting  with  some  degree  of  success. 
Thus,  out  of  a total  import  of  tea  in  1887  of  6,518,695 
lb.  only  161,584  lb.  or  2 5 per  cent,  came  from  India 
or  Ceylon.  Next  year  7,461,621  lb.  were  imported, 
426,383  lb.  or  5 7 percent,  being  from  the  countries 
named,  while  in  1889,  549,535  lb.  of  Indian  and  Ceylon 
teas  arrived,  being  8T  per  cent,  of  the  total  importations 
of  tea  for  the  year.  The  significant  changes  which  are 
taking  place  in  the  tea  trade  cannot  fail  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  Australians,  for  perhaps  no  other  people  in  the 
world  are  to  an  equal  extent  tea  drinkers.  _ How  deeply 
concerned  the  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies  are  in  all 
that  affects  the  tea  trade  will  be  readily  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  here  the  average  consumption  of 
tea  per  head  of  population  is  no  less  than  121  oz.  per 
annum,  as  compared  with  73  oz.  in  Great  Britain,  21 
oz.  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  1 oz.  in  France 
and  Germany.  Any  changes,  therefore,  which  bring  to 
the  market  a cheap  tea  of  good  quality  will  be  welcomed. 

The  Preparation  op  Ceylon  Tea. 

The  Grocer  calls  attention  to  what  it  terms  “ an 
important  defect  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  Ceylon  teas,”  which  has  “ just  been  discovered  by 
the  import  trade,”  who  are  under  the  impression  that 
this  article  is  but  imperfectly  cured  by  the  growers 
before  it  is  shipped  to  England,  and  the  consequence 
\i  that  its  commercial  value  is  considerably  less  than 
it  would  otherwise  be  if  tea  were  made  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible  while  it  was  in  the  factory  near 
where  it  was  grown.  The  chief  complaint  is  of  the 
overfiring  of  these  teas,  which  by  being  deprived  of 
their  best  preservative  qualities  are  rendered  more 
liable  to  depreciation,  and  consequently  are  less  ap- 
preciated by  those  dealers  who  would  prefer  to  buy 
t hem  for  storing  away  rather  than  for  immediate  use. 
.^I6BsrB.  I.  A.  Rucker  and  Bencraft,  Mincing  Lane 
ttoker*,  in  their  circular  of  the  16tb  la»t.,  apeak  very 


strongly  on  the  subject,  where  they  say  that  “we  feel 
called  upon  to  warn  our  readers  against  a practice 
that  has  been  in  evidence  lately,  that  of  incompletely 
withering  and  partially  fermenting  teas,  to  give 
what  is  supposed  in  some  quarters  in  Oeylon  to  bo 
‘grip’  or  ‘point’  to  teas  which  otherwise  would 
be  good  thick  coloury  useful  qualities.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  a good  many  parcels  have 
come  forward  with  a very  mixed  infused  leaf, 
green  and  undesirable.  These  teas  no  doubt  have  a 
character  of  their  own,  and  may  here  and  there  be  use- 
ful for  blending.  They  can,  however,  for  this  purpose 
only  be  used  sparingly,  for  the  incomplete  witheiing 
and  short  fermentation  cause  an  absence  of  ‘colour’  in 
cup.  The  trade  don’t  like  it,  and  the  ultimate  result 
will  be  loss  to  the  planter.  We  are  still  of  the  same 
mind  as  we  were  when  we  wrote  three  years  ago,  that 
one  general  fault  of  Ceylon  teas  is  that  they  are  on  the 
whole  over-fired,  and  that  this  partly  accounts  for  their 
non-keeping  qualities.”  This  ‘ general  fault,”  says  the 
Grocer,  is  indeed  a serious  one,  and  ought  certainly 
to  be  remedied  without  delay.  There  are  persons,  how- 
ever, who  have  doubted  the  truth  of  this  charge  of 
defective  curing  in  the  manufacture  of  Ceylon  teas,  and 
have  refused  to  be  convinced  of  the  alleged  want  of 
skill  and  judgment  in  preparing  the  different  kinds 
for  this  market.  Tc  satisfy  the  minds  of  these  people, 
and  place  the  quesiion  beyond  dispute,  we  are  also  in- 
formed by  the  same  authority  that  last  year  it  was  deter- 
mined to  try  an  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining which  of  the  two  sorts  of  tea  were  really  pre- 
ferred  by  the  trade  here,  the  “over-fired”  or  the  “under- 
fired ; ” and  accordingly  instructions  were  sent  out  to 
Ceylon  to  prepare  a special  invoice  for  sale,  one  part 
to  consist  of  tea  less  tired  tl  an  the  other,  and  the 
remaining  ha.f  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
heretofore.  This  plan  being  adopted,  “underfired” 
teas  on  their  arrival  in  London  were  pronounced  to  be 
2d  to  3d  per  lb.  better  than  those  that  were  completely 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  “ over  ” fired.  Further  than  this, 
the  samples  were  carefully  slowed  away  and  sealed  up 
for  twelve  months,  and  upon  being  opened  and 
tasted  the  under-fired  teas  in  each  case  retained  the 
same  advantage  over  the  fully-fired  portion,  both  with 
respect  to  their  excellent  keeping  qualities  and  their 
colour  in  the  cup.  Nothing  is  easier  to  understand 
than  that  a delicate  article  like  tea,  when  fired  till  it  is 
extremely  dry,  is  more  apt  than  ever  to  absorb  every 
kind  of  moisture  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact, 
either  in  the  steamer  afloat  or  in  the  warehouse  ashore, 
and  if  so,  can  it  be  the  least  surprising  that  de- 
terioration should  set  in  directly  the  tea  is  turned  out 
of  hand?  It  is  well  known  that  in  firing  their  teas 
the  Chinese  do  not  extract  the  last  drain  of  moisture 
from  the  freshly  gathered  leaves,  but  apply  the  heat 
so  judiciously  as  to  preserve  all  the  principal  virtues 
of  the  tea  without  impairing  some  or  destroying 
others ; and  if  there  are  still  any  individuals  who 
doubt  the  eflSoacy  of  the  method  just  described  in 
giving  the  quality  of  the  tea  a more  lasting 
character,  let  them  bear  in  mind  that,  although 
China  teas  are  none  of  the  strongest,  they  will  for 
years  keep  close  to  their  original  flavour  and  condi- 
tion, even  if  they  do  not  actually  improve  by  being 
kept  in  reserve  until  they  are  thoroughly  matured. 
The  Produce  Marlcets  Eeview  on  the  same  subject  says  : 
— Complaints  as  to  the  falling  off  in  the  quality  of 
Oeylon  teas  are,  however,  now  extremely  general,  and 
it  cannot  he  too  strongly  impressed  upon  planters  that 
prompt  steps  are  necessary,  either  by  refraining  from 
weakening  the  trees  by  overplucking,  or  by  judicious 
manuring,  or  other  means,  to  maintain  these  teas  in  the 
high  estimation  in  which  they  have  been  held  by  the 
public.  A great  deal  of  this  falling-off  in  quality  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  custom  of  under-fermenting  and  over- 
firing,  which  reduces  the  sap,  and  produces  thin  fla- 
voury  teas,  very  liable  to  rapidly  deteriorate  in  quality. 
It  is  the  thick  juicy  teas  which  have  made  the  present 
reputation  ot  Oeylon  growths,  and  planters  should 
remember  this. 

Tea  and  Ooefee  fob  the  Public. 

" Why,”  it  was  asked  on  Tuesday  by  the  Daily  Telt- 
graph,  “ on  these  great  holidays  {videlicet  Bank  holi- 
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days)  is  so  little  provision  made  for  the  supply  of  tea* 
coffee,  and  light  refreshments.”  The  enquiry  has 
received  a remarkably  prompt  reply  from  the  pecu  liarly 
authoritative  voice  of  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond.  That 
eminent  firm  of  refreshment  contractors  have  given  a 
very  plain  and  pertinent  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  That  question,  say  Messrs.  Spiers  and 
Pond,  is  not  difficult  to  answer.  “The  great  general 
public  will  not,  and  do  not,  when  taking  their 
holiday  patronise  in  any  appreciable  number  the 
places  devoted  to  the  supply  of  tea,  coffee, 
and  light  refreshments  only.”  It  is  sad,  but  it  is  so. 
And  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  Messrs.  Spiers  and 
Pond  have  had  very  practical  proof  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Exhibition.  There  they  have  erected  two  large 
pavilions,  a temperance  and  an  intemperance  pavilion, 
with  the  result  that,  while  the  working  expenses  of 
the  two  are  exactly  the  same,  the  temperance  pavilion 
only  does  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  trade  which 
falls  to  the  share  of  its  rival.  Moreover,  the  tea  and 
coffee  tents  of  Spiers  and  Pond  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, which  were  specially  commended  by  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  were  chiefly  crowded  on  account  of  the 
bottled  beer  to  be  obtained  within  them.  The  experi- 
ence of  Messrs.  Bertram  and  Co.,  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
appears  to  be  the  reverse  of  that  of  Messrs.  Spiers 
and  Pond.  They  write;— On  the  question  mooted  by 
Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond  in  their  interesting  letter  as 
to  the  consumption  of  non-intoxicating  drinks  by  the 
people  on  days  when  they  moat  do  congregate,  such 
as  bank  holidays,  we  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
state  that  our  experience  at  this  present  does  not 
coincide  with  that  of  your  correspondents.  Whether 
it  is  due  to  the  conditions  of  the  Crystal  Palace  or 
the  facilities  that  are  given  there  for  the  easy  prac- 
tical supply  of  non-intoxicants,  the  proportion  of  money 
received  in  the  refreshment  department  on  such  occa- 
sions for  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  milk,  aerated  waters,  and 
light  refreshmetits  is  two-thirds  of  the  entire  receipts, 
a notable  increase  on  the  one-fixth  calculated  by  our 
friends-—//,  and  C,  Mail,  May  30th. 


“ Kew  Bulletin.” — The  June  number,  now  before 
us,  contains  an  article  on  compressed  or  tablet  tea, 
dealing  with  the  methods  of  its  manufacture  at 
Hankow,  and  at  Chungking  inlThibet.  Timber  trees 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  forms  the  subject  of 
another  paper.  It  contains  much  useful  information 
on  a great  number  of  different  species,  giving  the 
weights  of  a certain  number  of  cubic  inches,  and 
of  a cubit  foot  of  each  and  native  names  of  the 
trees.  Cotton  in  West  Africa  forms  the  subject 
of  another  paper. — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  14th. 

Substitute  for  Ivory  ; — A commercial  reportere, 
writing  from  Sheffield,  says ; — “ The  bulk  of  thy 
ivory  sold  at  the  periodical  sales  finds  its  wae 
here,  and  enormous  quantities  are  used  in  thd 
cutlery  and  silver  trades.  The  growing  scarcity  an- 
ever-increasing  cost  of  ivory  has,  however,  com- 
pelled manufacturers  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
production  ef  various  substitutes.  One  of  these  is 
celluloid,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  this  material  is 
annually  worked  up  in  Sheffield.  One  firm  alone  who 
made  a speciality  of  this  article  last  year,  sold  upwards 
of  1,800  dozen  table-knives  with  ivory. grained  celluloid 
handles.  Great  imnrovements  have  been  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  material  recently,  and  certainly 
the  prejudice  entert  lined  against  it  is  not  shared  by 
Sheffield  cutlery  manufacturers,  who  boldly  assert  that 
it  is  superior  to  ivory  in  some  respects,  although  it 
only  costs  about  on  -sixth  the  money.  No  amount 
of  heat  will  cause  combustion  unless  the  c--ru!oid  is 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  flime  It  stinds  hot 
water  belter,  and  retains  its  beautiful  creamy  polish 
longer  than  ivory,  for  which  it  seems  to  be  a really 
perfect  substitute  so  far  as  Sheffield  trades  are  con- 
cerned.”—0.  Mail. 


Coffee  in  the  Karen  Hills.— a contemporary  says  : 
— “ Among  the  attempts  already  being  made  to  start 
the  tea  and  coffee  industries  in  the  hilly  districts  of 
Burma,  the  Nancho  estate  in  the  Karen  Hills  seems  to 
promise  well.  The  coffee  grown  on  this  estate  has  been 
found  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  has  sold  at  good 
prices,  and  tea  could  also  be  produced  in  paying  quan- 
tities but  for  the  great  scarcity  of  labour  which  at  present 
exists.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year  the  prospects  of 
the  coffee  crop  looked  remarkably  bright  but  a calamity 
of  an  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  kind  nearly  wrecked 
the  small  plantation.  This  was  nothing  ehe  than  an 
invasion  of  travelling  rats,  which  in  two  nights  nearly 
stripped  all  the  trees  of  their  fruit,  cutting  off  the 
shoots  and  small  branches  and  leaving  the  trees  to  all 
appearance  as  if  severely  pruned.  The  rats  appear  to 
have  been  animated  purely  by  a spirit  of  dt  strucaveness, 
for  the  fruit  of  the  trees  was  untouched,  but  as  the 
fruit  was  then  only  hali-grown  the  loss  was  very  great. 
The  ultimate  yield  was  only  5,400  lb.  as  compared  with 
12,000  lb  in  the  previous  year.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  have  some  particulars  about  these  migrating  rats,  and 
Mr.  Ootes  would  do  well  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  as  the  plague  seomes  to  be  an  entirely  new  one. 
Fortunately  the  trees  on  the  Nancho  estate  have  reco» 
vered  rapidly,  and  the  blo.somiug  this  year  has  been 
abundant  and  hua  set  well,  so  *hat  a large  crop  is 
expected.” — Pioneer,  May  22nd. 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 

{ From  Lewis  & Peat's  London  Price  Current,  6th  June  1890. J 


TKOM  MALABAR 
COAST,  COCHIN, 
CEYLON,  MADRAS,  &c. 


BEES’ WAX,  White 
Yellow 

CINCHONA  BARK-Crown 


Red 


CARDAMOMS  Malabar 
and  Ceylon 
Alleppee 
Tellicherry 


Mangalore 
Long  Ceylon 


CINNAMON 


Chips 

COCOA,  Ceylon  ... 


Ists 

2nds 

Srds 

Iths 


f Slichtly  softish  to  good 
{ hard  bright  ® ...  £7  a £8  I6s 
Do.  drossy  &dark  ditto. ..j9.5s  a 105s 
Renewed  ... 

Medium  to  fine  Quill 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Renewed 

Medium  to  good  Quill 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

CHpMd,  bold,  brig’ht,fine  is  6d  a 2a  9d 
Middling,  stalky  & lean  lOd  a Is  6d 
Fair  to  fine  plump  clipped  Is  4d  a 3s  4d 
Good  to  fine  ...Is  3d  a 2s  3d 

Brownish  ...!9da  Is  3d 

Good  define,  washed, b 
Middling  to  good... 

Ord.  to  fine  pale  ^uill 


COFFEE  CeylonPlantation 


Native 
Liberian 
East  Indian 


Native 

COIR  ROPE,Ceylon&Coohin 
FIBRE,  Brush  .. 

Stuffing  .. 

COIR  YARN,  Ceylon 
Cochin 
Do 

COLOMBO  ROOT,  silted  .._ 
CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted  ... 
GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut 

Rough 

GUM  ARABIC,  Madras'.! 
NUX  VOMICA 

MYRABOLANES  Pale,  . 


Pickings 

OIL,  CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
LEMON  GRASS 
ORCHELLA  WEED 
PEPPER,Malabar,blk.sifted 
Alleppee  & Cochin  , 
Tellicherry,  White 
PLUM  BAGO  Lump 

Chips 
dust 

RED  WOOD 
SAP  AN  WOOD 
SANDAL  WOOD,  logs 
Do.  chips 
SENNA,  Tinnevelly 


TU  RMERIC,  Madras 

Do. 

Do. 

Cochin 
VANILLOES,Mauritius  & 
Bourbon,  lets 
2nds 

3rds 

4ths 


FROM  BOMBAY 
and  ZANZIBAR. 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS. 


...|3d  a Is 
...|4d  a 9d 
...  2d  a 9d 
,..'ld  a 3d 
...\2d  a Is 
..|4d  a 9d 
...|2d  a 5d 
...jld  a 3d 
.lid  a Ijd 


Woody  and  hard ... 

Fair  to  fine  plant... 

Bold  to  fine  bold 
Medium  ... 

Triage  to  ordinary 
Bold  to  fine  bold  oolory... 
Middling  to  fine  mid.  ... 
Low  mid.  and  Low  grown 

Smalls  

Good  ordinary  

Small  to  bold 
Bold  to  fine  bold... 
Medium  to  fine  ... 

Small  ...  ... 

Good  to  fine  ordinary  ... 
Mid.coarse  tofine  straight 
Ord.  to  fine  long  straight 
Coarsetofine  ... 
Ordinary  to  superior 
Ordinary  to  fine  ... 

Ropin  g fair  to  good 
Middlingwormy  to  fine.. 
Fair  to  fine  fresh... 

Good  to  fine  bold... 

Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold... 

Small  

Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh  .. 
Small  ordinary  and  fair.. 
Good  to  fine  picked 
Common  to  middling  .. 
Fair  Coast... 

Burnt  and  defective 
Fair  to  fine  heavy 
Bright  & good  flavour  .. 


Mid.  to  fine,  not  woody... 


is  6d  a 2s  8d 
fid  a 2s 
7id  a ls7d 
7d  a Is  4il 
6d  a Is  2d 
5Jd  a lid 
2jd  a 7Jd 
106s  a 115s  Gd 
96s  a 105s 
60s  a 90s 
104s  a llOs 
101s  a 103s 
9os  a 98s 
94s  a 97s  6d 
90s  a 95s 
86s  a 93s 
104s  a 115s 
lOOs  a 105s 
93s  a 98s 
90s  a 95s 
£14  a £22  10s 
£15  5s  a £28 
£5  a £18 
£13  a £.30 
£12  a £36 
£12  a £16 
10s  a 18s 
lOs  a 15s 
65s  * a 72s 
32s  a 43s  6d 
21s  a 34s 
21s  a 2.3s 
15s  a oos 
9s  a 12s 
6s  a 8s  6d 
8s  9d  a 9s  fid 
8s  a 8s  fid 
8s  fid 

4s  9d  a 6s  3d 
1s  a 2s  fid 
fdafd 
Ijd  a Ijd 
20s  a 33s 


i ,5fd 


a fijd 


Fair  to  bold  heavy 

^ood  ))  } 

„ „ ...Is  fid  a Is  9d 

Fair" to  fine  bright  bold...  15s  a 19s 
Middling  to  good  small...  Ms  a 14s 
Slight  foul  to  fine  bright  ■ 

Ordinary  to  fine  bright 
Fair  and  fine  bold 
Middling  coated  to  good 
Fair  to  good  flavor 

Inferior  to  fine 

Good  to  fine  bold  green... 

Fair  middling  medium... 

Common  dark  and  small 
Finger  fair  to  fine  bold 
Mixed  middling  [bright 
Bulbs 
Finger 


FROM  BOMBAY 
AND  ZANZIBAR. 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar  1 

and  Pemba,  perlb  ‘ 

Stems... 

COCULUS  INDICUS 
GALLS,  Bussorah  1 

& Turkey  ^ cwt.  I 
[cwt 


a 11s  fid 
6s  a 9s 
£4  lOs  a £4  15s 
£5  a £8 
£30  a £58 
£9  a £.30 
5d  a 8d 
2d  a 4d 
Id  a 2d 
15s  a 16s 
14s  a 16s 
lOs  a 12s 
ilOs  a 11s 


Fine  crystalised  6 a 9inch;18s  a 25s 
Foxy  & reddish  5a8  ,,  !l5sa20s 
/ Lean  & dry  to  middling' 

1 under  C inches  ...10s  a Ms 
Low,  foxy,  inferior  and  | 

[pickings  3s  a 8.S  Gd 


aloes,  Soccotrino 

Zanzibar  & Hepatic...  Good  and  fine  dry  ...  £4  a £7 

.-HILLlis,  Zanzibar  ...  Common  and  good  ...AOs  a £5  5s 

'Fair  to  fine  bright  ...  86s  a 38a 
Ordinary  and  middling...  30s  a 33s 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS. 


iGood  and  fine  bright  ...  5|d  a fid 
Common  dull  to  fair  ...,5id  a 5jd 


Common  to 
Fair 


good 


Fair  to  fine  dark  blue 


Ifd  a l|d 
12s  a IBs 
52s  fid  a 67s  fid 


ARABIC  E.I.  & Aden 
per  owt.  Ghatti 


Good  white  and  green...  40s  a 50s 
GUM  AMMONIACUII  per^Blocky  to  fine  clean  ...  20s  a 50s 
ANIMI,  washed,  cwt. [Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts, j£l0  lOs  a £13 
I part  yellow  and  mixed  £9  a £10^ 
^Bean  & Pea  size  ditto  .,  ’ 

jamber  and  red  bold 
scraped. .. ‘Medium  & bold  sorts 

.|Sorta  

.Borts  tofine  pale 
Amrad  chajGood  and  fine  pale 

Reddish  to  pale  brown  .. 
ASSAFCETIDA,  per  jClean  fair  to  fine 

cwt.ISlightlystony  and  foul .. 

KINO,  per  owt. iFairtofine  bright 
MYRRH,  picked  „ !Fair  to  fine  pale 
Aden  sorts  Middling  to  good 
OLIBANUM,  drop  .Fair  to  fine  white 
per  cwt.  ,,  ;Redd:sh  to  middling  .. 

pickings... 'Middling  to  good  pale  .. 
siftings  ...[Slightly  foul  tofine 
INDIARUBBER  Mozambijque,  1 red  hard 
perlb.  Ball  & Sausage  J wbitesoftish 

i unripe  root  .. 

(liver 


£6  a £8  IDs 
£8  a £11 
£4  a £7 
32s  a 76s 
'20s  a 70s 
'60s  a fi5s 
25s  a 45s 
26s  a 34s 
20s  a 25s 
25s  a 30e 
£5  a £8  10s 
72.S  fid  a 80.S 
40s  a 55s 
27s  fid  a 37s 
12s  a 20s 
10s  a 15s 
2s  a 2s  fid 
Is  5d  a 2s 
8d  a Is  fid 
is  a 2s 


FROM  CALCUTTA  AND 
CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


CASTOR  OIL,  Ists  per  oz. 

2nds  ,,  ... 
Srds  ,,  ... 
INDIARUBBER  Assam , pei 
lb. 

Rangoon  ... 
Madagascai 

SAFFLOWER 
TAMARINDS 


FROM 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


ALOES,  Cape,  per  cwti 
Natal 

ARROWROOT  Natal  per  lb. 


FROM  CHINA,  JAPAN  & 
THE  EASTERN  ISLANDS. 


CAMPHOR,  China,  f"  owt. 
Japan 

GAMBIER,  Cubes,  cwt. 

Block  [per  lb. 
GUTTA  PERCHA,  genuine^ 
Sumatra.. 
Beboiled... 
White  Borneo 

NUTMEGS,  large,  per  lb.. 
Medium 
Small 

MACE,  perlb. 


• ••:4d  a 4id 
...  3|da  3id 
...  3id  a 3id 
...[2s  a 2s  fid 


Nearly  water  white 
Fair  and  good  pale 
Brown  and  brownish 
Good  to  fine 
Common  foul  and  m'xed]9d  a Is  lOd 
Fair  to  good  clean  ...^2sa2s4d 

Goodto  finepinky  &white'2s  4d  a 3s 
Fair  to  good  black  ...'Is  lid  a 2s  2d 
Good  to  fine  pinky  ...'fiOsalOs 

Middling  to  fair  ...'40sa  fills 

Inferior  and  pickings  ...Il5sa253 

Mid. to  fiueJIarinol  stony  10s  a 12s  fid 
Stony  and  inferior  ...’4s  a 6s 


Fairdry  to  fine  bright  ...  23s  a 24s 
Common  & middling  80ft;12s  a 23s 
Fair  to  fine  ...none  here 

Middling  to  fine  ...  2jd  a[3jd 


RHUBARB,  Sun  dried,  per 
lb. 

High  dried  .. 

SAGO,  Pearl,  large,  ^ cwt 
medium  .. 
small 

Flour  [per  lb, 

TAPIOCA,  Penang  Flake 
Singapore 
Flour 
Pearl 


Good,  pure,  & dry  white 
,,  ,,  pink 

Ordinary  to  fine  free  .. 
Pressed 
Good 

Fine  clean  Banj  & Maca- 
Barky  to  fair  [sar 

Common  to  fine  clean 
Good  to  fine  clean 
Inferior  and  barky 
57’s  a 80’s,  garbled 
83’s  a 95’s 
lOO’s  a 160’s 
Pale  reddish  to  fine  pale 
Ordinary  to  fair 
Chips  and  dark 
Good  to  fine  sound 
Darkordinary  & middling 
Good  to  fine 

Dark,  rough  & middling 
Fair  tofine 


Good  pinky  to  white 
Fair  to  fine 


Bullet,  per  cwt. 
Medium  , , 

Seed  I, 


j-  150s  a IfiOs 

38s  a 41s 

nominal 
27s  3d 
3s  fid  a 4s  fid 
2s  a 3s  4d 
4d  a 2s 
Is  lOd  a 2s  9d 
Is  4d  a Is  9d 
2s  8|d  a 4s 
2s  7id  a 2s  8Jd 
2s  a 2s  7d 
2s  8d  a 3s  3d 
2s  4d  a 2s  7d 
Is  lOd  a 2s  3d 
Is  3d  a 3s  2d 
8d  a Is  3d 
9d  a Is  Id 
•3d  a 7d 
17s  a 17s  fid 
16s  a 17s  fid 
12s  a 13s  fid 
8s  a 12s 
da  2§d 
l|d  a 2Jd 
10s  a 16 
22s 

17s  al8s  6d 
l«s  fid  a 171 
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Adied  as  a Sapplemeyit  monthUi  to  the  '^TEOPICAL  AGEICULTUBISTP 


The  following  pages  include  the  contents  of  the  Magazine  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  for  July  : — 


AGEICULTUEAL  THEOEIES  AND  FACTS. 

E F 0 E E Science  and  e.specially 
Chemistry  lent  its  aid  to  explain 
the  nutrition  and  feeding  habits 
of  plants,  there  was  much  specula- 
tion on  these  subjects,  and  a 
number  of  theories  were  put  forward,  which  in 
the  light  of  our  modern  scientific  knowledge 
appear  absurd  enough,  but  judged  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  Agricultural  science  at  the 
time  they  were  propounded,  are  sufficiently 


stance  could  not  be  grown  continuously  for  any 
length  of  time  so  as  to  produce  healthy  crops,  but 
when  grown  at  intervals  together  with  cereals  &c. 
they  showed  no  signs  of  deterioration.  This  ac- 
cording to  De  Candolle  was  owing  to  the  Legumi- 
noscB  excreting  certain  substances  which,  accumu- 
lating in  the  soil,  became  a source  of  harm — the 
crop  then  growing  in  what  may  be  said  to  be  un- 
sanitary conditions ; but  the  excretions  of  the 
LeguminoscC  were  supposed  to  benefit  the  Grami- 
nete  and  vice  versa.  It  is  granted  that  any  crop 
grown  continuously  on  the  same  land  without 


plausible.  We  may  notice  among  others  the  Ex- 
cretory Theory  of  De  Candolle,  which  after  being 
long  abandoned,  a coimtryman  of  the  author  who 
came  to  this  Island  professing  ability  to  cure 
the  dreadful  coffee-leaf-disease,  was  bold  enough 
to  revive.  De  Candolle  founded  his  theory  not 
only  on  a false  analogy  but  on  what  we  irow 
know  are  fictions.  Having  observed  that  the 
excretions  of  animals  were  found  useful  and  bene- 
ficial as  supplying  the  food  ingredients  of  plants, 
and  that  an  animal  will  not  thrive  and  indeed 
will  steadily  decline  in  health  if  it  lived  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  excrement,  he  argued  that 
certain  families  of  plants  could  not  continue  to 
gi’ow  on  the  sanre  land  for  an  unlimited  period- 
owing  to  their  excreting  certain  substances 
which  are  hurtful  to  the  individuals  of  these 
families ; but  that  this  excrenientitious  matter 
would  not  be  hurtful  to  other  families,  and  in  fact 
would  be  found  bepeftcial.  Clover  or  Beans  for  in- 


artificial aids,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  will 
eventually  become  less  i^roductive  and  more  weak- 
ly and  unhealthy  ; but  Avhat  is  the  reason  of 
this  ? The  theorj’  we  are  at  present  concerned 
with,  plausible  as  it  appeared  in  De  Candolle’s  day, 
did  not  continue  so  for  long  ; for  while  the  Bota- 
nist would  not  acknowledge  that  plants  were  capa- 
ble of  excreting  substances  through  their  roots 
(as  De  Candolle  supposed),  it  was  further  objected 
by  those  who  gave  any  attention  to  the  matter,  or 
made  any  attempt  to  test  the  theory,  that  no  ex- 
cretions of  a noxious  character  could  be  j^ointed  out 
as  accumulating  in  a soil  under  tlie  conditions  in- 
dicated. Thus  the  excretory  theory  was  shown 
to  be  based  on  su2Jpositions  and  had  no  facts  to 
support  it.  It  was  therefore  no  wonder  that  after 
a little  time  the  mere  mention  of  it  wa.s  received 
with  ridicule 

Another  theory,  which  after  being  accepted  with 
credulity  inspired  by  the  distinguished  author  of 
it,  was  also  destined  to  be  abandoned  before  long, 
was  the  Mineral  Theory  of  Liebig.  Baron  Liebig 
held  that  plants  got  all  their  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere  which  was  an  unlimited  source  of  this 
most  important  element  of  plant-food  j the  miueral 
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food  which  was  derived  from  the  soil  was  how- 
ever liable  to  exhaustion,  and  hence  the  only 
manures  a plant  would  need  for  its  healthy  growth 
were  of  a mineral  nature.  Liebig  was  so  con\  in- 
ced  of  this  that  he  went  the  length  of  preparing 
a standard  manure  which  came  to  be  most  exten- 
sively sold  for  a time  ; but  alas,  further  know- 
ledge not  only  exposed  the  falsity  of  the  Mineral 
Theory,  but  also  blasted  the  xirospects  of  a thriv- 
ing trade.  It  was  Liebig,  however,  who  in  spite 
of  his  mistakes  brought  home  to  Agriculturists 
the  need  they  had  for  the  lielp  that  science  could 
give,  and  how  Chemistry  would  l)e  able  to  helx> 
them  a great  deal ; and  the  year  1840  will  always 
be  remembered  by  Agriculturists  as  an  important 
one,  for  in  this  year  Liebig’s  great  work  was  xnib- 
lished.  “ If  a person  were  asked,”  says  Dr.  Lawes, 
“ what  events  had  produced  the  greatest  influence 
on  Agriculture  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
lialf  century,  he  would,  undoubtedly,  say  the 
establishment  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  and  the  publication  of  Baron  Liebig’s 
work  upon  Agricultural  Chemistry.” 

It  is  idle  to  theorize  unless  theory  can  stand  the 
test  of  experiment,  and  it  was  only  after  Bous- 
singaiilt  started  his  experiments  in  France  on  his 
own  farm,  followed  by  Sir  John  Lawes  atRotham- 
stead  in  Hertfordshire,  that  the  facts  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  began  to  be  established.  Nothing 
could  have  reached  the  perfection  of  experimen- 
tation but  energy  and  x^erseverance  such  as  Dr. 
Lawes  possessed.  He  is  essentially  an  experimen- 
talist, and  every  statement  he  puts  forward  is  the 
result  of  close  observation  and  has  stood  the 
crucial  test  of  careful  exx^eriment  under  his  own 
eye  in  his  outdoor  laboratory  at  Rothamstead. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  would  rather  listen  to  what 
he  has  to  say,  innocent  as  he  is  of  any  distinctions 
or  honours  gained  by  a laborious  University  course 
than  those  of  any  other  man.  It  is  only  last 
month  that  he  furnished  us  Avith  an  epitome  of 
the  results  of  his  experiments  AX’hich  have  been 
given  in  detail  by  Dr.  Feam,  the  Botanist  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  ■ in  the  A'olume  he 
published  not  many  years  ago  on  the  Rothamstead 
experiments.  This  exntome  as  gh'ing  information 
as  to  how  crops  feed  is  xvorthy  the  perusal  and 
study  of  every  Agriculturist.  With  regard  to  the 
much  vexed  question  as  to  the  inability  of  crops 
to  groAv  continually,  yet  in  a healthy  condition,  on 
the  same  land  xvithout  artificial  aids,  we  now 
know  that  this  depends  on  the  peculiar  feeding 
habits  of  different  families  of  plants  in  Aurtue  of 
which  one  kind  of  plant  affects  certain  ingredients 
of  xAlant-food  and  takes  these  uxi  in  larger  propor- 
tions to  others ; the  extent  to  which  roots  pene- 
trate into  the  ground  and  the  cax^ability  they  have 
for  availing  them.selves  of  food  in  the  soil.  Hoav- 
ever  fertile  a soil,  the  resources  of  plant  food  as 
tar  as  a j^articular  croxA  is  concerned  are  bound  to 
be  taxed  to  an  undue  extent  Avhere  that  crop  is 
groAvn  on  the  same  land  Avithout  the  inter A'ention 
of  a crox>  of  a different  sxAOcies  or  Avithout  artificial 
aids — esjjecially  in  the  case  of  agricultural  croxis 
that  have  their  xn-oduce  carried  off  the  land  in 
some  fonn.  Thus  the  peculiar  feeding  habits  of 
filants — di.scovered  by  careful  experiments — 
iiave  explained  those  conditions  wliich  Theorists 
vainly  endeavoured  to  account  for  by  such 
hypotheses  as  those  which  the  Excretory  Theory 
and  the  Mineral  Theory  Avere  founded  on, 


LIFE  HISTORIES  OF  INSECTS  INJURIOUS 
TO  VEGETATION  IN  CEYLON. 


By  Aba. 


1.  Elater  Lineatus,  Linn.  (Sin:  Tokka,  ©Osarf 
gSi3.)  2.  Underside  of  beetle  showing  the  situa- 
tion of  the  spine,  a.  3.  The  grub  or  “ wireworm.  ’ 

THE  AV'IREWORM. 

The  wireAvorms  are  the  Lavvm  of  several  sx^ecies 
of  a coleopterous  insect  f'E'teferJ  commonly  known 
as  the  SkixA  Jack  or  Click  Beetle  from  its  power  of 
regaining  its  XAOsition  when  laid  on  its  back  by  a 
spring  or  skip,  accompanied  by  a sharp  click. 
The  name  Tohha  by  which  it  is  known  to  the 
Sinhalese  is  also  descriptive  of  this  sound  or  click. 

The  leading  character  of  this  insect  is  a strong 
spine  (a  Fig.  2)  situated  beneath  the  thorax, 
Avhich  fits  at  xAleasure  into  a small  caA'ity  on  the 
uXAper  XAart  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  by  means  of 
this  that  the  beetle  is  enabled  to  spring  up  with 
great  force  and  agility  and  regain  its  natural  posi- 
tion Avhen  laid  on  its  back. 

Wireworms  are  so  called  on  account  of  their 
likeness  in  toughness  and  shape  to  a piece  of  Avire. 
They  are  A'ery  smooth  and  shining  and  somewhat 
cylindrical,  and  perhaxAS  resemble  bits  of  wire  that 
have  been  compressed,  more  than  anything  else. 
The  colour  is  a sort  of  ochreous  yellow,  which 
turns  into  a darker  tint  after  death.  Wireworms 
have  three  pairs  of  legs  and  have  also  a sucker- 
foot  below  the  tail. 

Miss  Ormerod  says  that  “ the  egg  from  which 
this  grub  is  hatched  is  laid  either  in  the  earth 
close  to  the  root  of  a plant,  or  between  the  sheath- 
ing-leaves near  the  base  of  the  stem.  On  being 
hatched  the  grub  or  ‘wireworm’  eats  into  the 
stem  just  above  the  true  root,  about  an  inch  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  sometimes  eats  its 
Avay  ux)  the  middle  of  the  stalk,  even  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth.” 

“ The  Avireworms  are  said  to  liA'e  five  years  in 
the  grub  state,  but  the  length  of  time  XArobably 
depends  on  the  suxjply  of  food.  Where  they  are 
Avell  fed,  it  is  supposed  that  they  only  take  about 
three  years  before  changing  to  the  x^upa.  But 
however  this  may  be,  Avith  the  exception  of  any 
temxAorary  pause  in  winter  (Avhen  they  go  down 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ground  as  the  frost 
increases),  they  feed  voraciou.sly  near  the  surface 
till  the  time  has  come  to  turn  into  the  chrysalis 
(or  pupa).  Then  they  go  deep  into  the  soil  and 
form  an  earth-cell  in  Avhich  they  change,  and 
from  which  the  perfect  Beetle  comes  up  through 
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the  earth  in  two  or  three  weeks,  probably  appear- 
ing about  the  first  week  of  August ; or  they  may 
pass  the  winter  in  this  state,  and  the  beetles  cleve- 
Jop  from  the  chrysalis  in  the  following  spring.” 
(To  be  continued..) 

♦ 

INDIGElSrOUS  FOOD  FRODUCTS : 
CULTIVATED  AND  WILD.  IX. 

By  W,  A.  De  Silta. 

Anacardiaca, 

20,  Mangifem  Indica,  L.  Sin.  Amba. 

This  is  the  mango  tree  which  grows  commonly 
in  the  warm  parts  of  the  island.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  species,  and  only  one 
appears  to  be  Indigenous,  namely,  M.  Zeylanica 
known  in  Sinhalese  as  Ataniba.  This  tree  is 
seldom  cultivated  and  grows  wild,  attaining 
very  large  dimensions,  sometimes  growing  to  a 
height  of  about  a hundred  feet,  while  the  trunk 
reaches  the  circumference  of  about  twenty  feet. 
The  stem  is  generally  erect  and  straight  with 
few  branches  and  numerous  twigs,  the  leaves 
being  placed  very  near  each  other,  and  the 
petioles  which  are  short  having  a rounded  form 
at  the  place  of  attachment  to  the  branch.  The 
leaves  are  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  of 
a dark  green  colour,  with  entire  margins  and 
of  a lanceolate  shape.  The  leaves  of  the  indi- 
genous variety  are  darker  in  colour  tlian  those 
of  others.  A peculiar  acid  principle  is  formed 
in  the  whole  plant,  particularly  in  the  fruits 
and  leaves.  The  flowers  are  large  panicles  and 
the  fruits  are  in  clusters,  a single  cluster  some- 
times contains  no  less  than  twenty  fruits.  The 
fruit  is  a drupe  and  in  the  indigenous  variety 
is  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  seed  is  com- 
paratively large  and  the  fleshy  portion  or  the 
mesocarp  is  very  acid  when  unripe.  When  the 
fruit  ripens  the  mesocarp  softens  and  turns  into 
a yellow  colour.  In  this  state  it  contains  much 
sugary  matter  Avith  a little  of  the  acid  property, 
and  the  mass  contains  much  fibre. 

The  mesocarp  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  eaten  ; Avhile 
the  unripe  ones  are  generally  used  for  making 
chutneys,  drying  with  salt,  and  flavouring 
curries.  In  the  process  of  drying  Avith  salt,  the 
fruits  are  first  split  into  two  and  the  kernel  of 
the  seed  is  removed,  leaAung  the  shell  attached 
to  the  fleshy  portion — the  outer  skin  too  being 
allowed  to  remain.  After  this,  parallel  incisions 
are  made  in  the  fleshy  portion,  poAvdered  salt 
is  spiiukled  over,  and  the  Avhole  thing  after 
being  fennented  for  a day,  is  dried  and  put 
hy  for  use.  Mango  thus  prepared  is  kept  Avith- 
out  being  .spoilt  for  a long  time.  After  the 
skin  and  stone  are  remoA'ed,  the  fruit  boiled  in 
syrup  of  sugar  malces  a fine  preserve. 

The  AA'Ood  of  this  tree  is  used  for  a A'aricty 
of  purposes,  especially  as  planks  for  packages, 
&c.,  but  it  is  not  very  durable,  as  it  is  easily 
attacked  by  Avorms. 

The  bark  contains  tun,  but  it  is  so  much 
mixed  AA'ith  resinous  matter  and  acid  juice  that 
it  can't  be  economically  extracted ; still  it  is 
used  for  this  purpose  to  some  extent  in  India. 


21.  Spondias  Mangifera,  Willd;  Sin.  Embarella, 

This  is  a tree  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
Ceylon,  but  not  very  common.  The  stem  is 
round  and  grows  to  a good  height  with  but 
feAv  branches.  The  leaves  are  compound  (pinnate), 
The  fruit  is  green  and  is  of  the  size  of  the 
mango.  In  taste  too  it  is  A’ery  much  like  the 
mango,  but  there  is  a peculiar  flavour  in  it 
which  is  not  very  agreeable.  A great  deal  of 
it  is  used  for  pickles  and  preseiwes.  The  outer- 
covering and  the  seed  form  a larger  proportion 
of  the  fruit  than  in  the  mango. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  is  irsed  medicinally  among 
native  Medical  Practitioners  and  is  considered 
to  be  efficacious  in  Rheumatism. 

CRUDE  THEORIES  REGARDING  THE  ORIGIN 
OF  CERTAIN  PLANTS. 

By  W.  a.  De  Silva. 

Under  this  heading  I propose  to  deal  with  cer- 
tain  notions,  still  current  in  parts  of  the  Island, 
which  have  been  retailed  to  me  in  the  villages, 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  commonest  among 
the  food-producing  plants  of  Ceylon.  Most  of 
these,  though  handed  down  by  tradition  and  oft 
repeated,  are  by  no  means  considered  to  be  the 
true  explanation ; and  I doubt  whether  even  the 
most  ignorant  among  the  villagers  give 
credit  to  these  accounts.  I should  perhaps 
apologise  therefore  for  electing  to  AAuite  on  a 
subject  of  this  nature,  a consideration  of  which 
some  would  deem  unprofitable.  But  I would 
urge  in  extenuation,  firstly,  that  a subject  of 
this  kind  would  prove  a not  unpleasant  change 
from  those  dealing  Avith  the  hard  scientific  facts 
of  Agriculture  A\dth  which  this  Magazine  abounds  ; 
secondly,  that  my  paper  should  not  proA'e  un- 
interesting to  those  Avhn  Avisli  to  have  a knoAV- 
ledge  of  all  things  bearing  on  local  Agricul- 
ture, even  the  crudest  and  most  antiquated  notions 
that  originated  Avith  tlie  superstitious  and  ignor- 
ant tillers  of  the  soil  in  tlie  earliest  times ; 
and  thirdly,  that  there  is  a certain  significance 
about  these  theories  which  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  trace. 

To  start  with  I will  take  up  Paddy  or  the 
rice-producing  plant,  since  rice  is  the  princi- 
pal food  of  the  natives  of  this  Island.  My 
story  relates  how  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Kalpa  the  eartli  Avas  inhaliited  by  two 
beings  wlio  descended  to  our  sphere  from 
the  Bmhmaloka  (HeaAen),  and  hoAv  they  and 
their  children  had  at  first  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining their  food,  as  the  soil  itself  was  sweet 
and  savory,  and  they  ate  of  it  gladly  and 
thankfully.  But  as  time  Avent  on,  those  qualities 
Avhicli  made  the  soil  palatable  ceased  to  appear, 
and  a groAvth  which  may  be  likened  to  an 
edible  fungus  sprung  up  which  these  early  in- 
habitants AA'ere  put  to  the  trouble  of  collecting 
as  their  food  ; and  hence,  it  is  said,  the  neces- 
sity for  AA'ork  arose  for  the  reason  that  wicked- 
ness began  to  appear  among  the  members  of  this 
first  earthly  family,  who  had  originally  nothing 
but  good  in  their  hearts.  And  as  the  world  greAA' 
older  its  inhabitants  grow  more  AAUcked,  and  in 
proportion  the  greater  Avas  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining food.  For  the  first  groAAdli  Avhich  had 
merely  to  be  collected  and  eaten  gai'e  place  to 
another — a species  of  plant  bearing  naked  grain — 
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in  other  words,  rice,  which  the  people  were  put 
to  the  additional  trouble  of  collecting  and  cook- 
ing before  it  was  fit  for  eating.  Later  on  as 
the  inhabitants  grew  more  numerous  and  more 
wicked,  the  “ rice  ” developed  a covering  or 
husk  and  evolved  itself  into  paddy,  thereby 
causing  man  greater  troul)le  in  having  to  separ- 
ate the  grain  from  the  husk.  But  this  was  not 
the  last  of  his  troubles  to  the  future  Agricul- 
turist, for  now  the  paddy  plant  ceased  to  grow 
perennially  with  no  help  or  attention  on  the 
part  of  man,  and  then  came  the  necessity  for  the 
preparation  of  fields  and  the  sowing  of  the  grain 
in  order  to  obtain  the  crop.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  paddy  plant  which  as  .such  has  to  my 
mind  a charming  simplicity  about  it.  But  on 
looking  closer  we  will  find  a moral  significance 
in  it,  inasmneh  as  it  attempts  to  show  how 
labour,  trouble  and  care  were  the  outcome  of 
evil,  and  increased  in  proportion  as  the  human 
race  grew  in  wickedness.  Again,  there  is  as  it 
were  a scientific  glimmer  about  the  account,  for 
it  is  evidently  intended  to  indicate  after  a 
crude  fashion  that  law  of  Agriculture  according 
to  which  deterioration  must  eventually  result 
when  no  attention  is  given  to  the  soil,  so  that 
those  qualities  may  be  preserved'  upon  which 
certain  desirable  effects  depend. 


ANIMAL  PAEASITES. 

Another  parasite  of  the  Tseniada  or  Tapeworm 
family  is  the  Tania  Echinococcus  which  occurs 
ia  man  and  the  dog.  In  the  dog  it  exists  in  the 
adult  form  as  the  full-grov/n  tapeworm ; and 
in  man  as  the  scolex,  that  is  in  the  cystic 
form.  This  latter  form,  however,  exists  in  other 
animals  than  man — in  liorses  and  cattle  for  in- 
stance. The  worm  itself  is  a small  one  consist- 
ing of  4 segments,  one  forming  the  head  and 
three  others  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  eggs 
of  the  worm  when  taken  into  the  alimentary 
canal  of  man  gives  exit  to  the  embryo  which 
bores  its  way  till  it  occupies  the  position  it 
chooses  to  establish  itself  in : here  it  develops 
from  the  bladder  or  cyst,  the  presence  of  which 
in  man  causes  the  disease  known  to  medical 
men  as  “ hydatids.”  These  cysts  may  occur  in 
the  liver,  lungs,  &c.  Smaller  cysts  may  occur 
within  a large  one,  which  latter  sometimes  pro- 
duces buds  on  its  outside.  Inside  the  bladder 
is  found  a fluid  which  on  shaking  assumes  a 
turgid  appearance.  In  the  sediment  of  this 
fluid  are  found  the  embryo  worms.  In  some 
cases  a cyst  when  cut  open  is  found  to  contain 
pus  in  which  one  odd  booklet  or  two  indicate 
the  embryo.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
parasite  is  most  fatal  to  man.  The  disease  is 
most  common  in  Iceland,  and  is  also  known 
to  occur  pretty  frequently  in  Victoria.  Its  pre- 
sence in  Iceland  to  so  large  an  extent  is  ex- 
plained by  the  close  association  of  men  and 
dogs,  owing  to  the  latter  being  so  much  used 
for  sledge-drawing  in  the  ice-bound  regions  of 
northern  latitudes.  The  foolish  habit  which 
some  ijer.soiis  have  of  kis,sing  pet  dogs  can- 
not be  sullicient  ly  condemned  when  we  consider 
that  the.se  animals  lick  themselves  all  over  their 
bodies,  and  when  suffering  from  tape-worm 
may  carry  in  their  mtizr.le.s  the  eggs  of  the 
Tajiiia  Echinococcus  which  are  to  produce  the 
future  “hydatids.” 


All  dogs  suspected  of  suffering  from  tape- 
worm should  be  starved  for  twelve  hours,  dosed 
first  with  castor  oil,  and  then  areca-nut  (dose 
from  I to  2 drachms).  Six  or  eight  hours 
after  more  castor  oil  should  be  administered  to 
remove  the  dead  worms.  The  great  point  is 
that  the  head  should  be  removed,  for  the  worm 
will  continue  to  grow  by  producing  proglottides 
or  segments.  The  head  which  is  very  small, 
appearing  like  a little  knob  at  the  end  of  a 
thread,  should  be  looked  for.  Everjdhing  passed 
out  should  be  mixed  with  straw  and  burnt. 
The  medicine  often  requires  to  be  administered 
once  a week  for  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  de.sired  effect  is  produced. 

Mr.  Hutcheon,  C.V.8.,  the  Government  Veteri- 
narian of  Cape  Colony  writing  on  measles  in 
the  pig  caused  by  the  presence  of  cysticercus 
cellulosus,  the  Scolex  of  Tania  Solium,  the 
adult  tape-worm  in  man,  which  we  were  noticing 
in  our  April  number,  says  that  if  salt  and 
sulphur  be  given  systematically,  they  would  act 
as  preventative  remedies,  attacking  the  tape- 
worm ova  while  they  remain  in  the  digestive 
organs,  and  before  they  become  distributed  as 
cysts  throughout  the  circular  tissue  of  the  body. 

With  regard  to  measles.  Prof.  Cobbold  recom- 
mends the  removal  of  affected  pigs  from  all 
sources  of  infection,  and  placing  them  in  a 
clean  sty  for  6 or  8 months : at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  all  the  Cysticerci  or  measles  that  ex- 
isted in  the  pigs  at  the  time  of  transfer  will 
have  perished,  and  the  flesh  of  the  animals 
may  be  then  eaten  with  impunity. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MATAEA  MAEKET 
GAEDEN. 

( Communicated.) 

This  garden  was  opened  in  September  1887. 
It  was  not  originally  intended  to  be  either  a 
market  or  an  Experimental  Garden,  but  as  the 
following  short  account  of  it  will  show,  it  has 
gradually  developed  into  a combination  of  both. 

It  was  started  for  the  experimental  cultivation 
of  dholl,  and  about  a quarter  of  an  acre  only 
was  fenced  off  (with  the  permission  of  the  Local 
Board)  from  the  Esplanade  between  the  Star 
Fort  and  the  Police  Station  for  the  purpose. 

Dholl  is  a sort  of  pea  or  gram  which  on  account 
of  its  being  both  highly  productive  as  a plant, 
and  nutritious  as  food,  was  thought  desirable, 
should  be  introduced  as  a product  for  general 
cultivation.  It  was  no  new  product,  for  it  had 
already  been  successfully  cultivated  in  several 
parts  of  the  Island,  nor  was  it  even  altogether 
unknown  as  an  article  of  food,  small  quantities 
of  the  imported  grain  being  generally  procurable 
in  any  large  native  bazaar.  It  was  however  not 
sufficiently  common  nor  enough  known  to  be  as 
popular  an  item  of  food  as  it  deserved.  A know- 
ledge of  the  case  with  which  it  can  be  cultivated 
and  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  it,  would, 
it  was  thought,  lead  to  its  general  cultivation. 
The  only  disadvantage  U7ider  wliich  it  started 
in  comjmrisnn  witli  most  chena  products  was 
the  length  of  time  that  elapses  between  its  sowing 
time  and  harvest,  namely  twelve  months.  It  was 
not  thought  that  this  would  be  an  insuperable 
objection  to  its  extended  cultivation ; but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  was  a much  graver 
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objection  than  was  anticipated.  The  Sinlialese 
villager,  whether  chena  cultivator  or  not,  requires 
“quick  returns  and  small  profits,”  and  to  this  must 
he  attributed  his  failure  to  at  once  appreciate 
dholl  at  its  real  worth,  and  our  consequent  failure 
as  yet  to  introduce  its  cultivation  on  any  extensive 
scale.  A patch  of  it  has  now  thrived  with  very 
little  care,  for  three  successive  years  in  the 
garden,  and  it  is  still  hoped  that  gradually  pi'ofit 
will  overcome  prejudice,  and  that  dholl  may 
hereafter  become  one  of  the  principal  garden 
products  of  the  district. 

Shortly  after  dholl  was  sown,  it  was  found 
expedient,  partly  from  a desire  to  extend  the 
usefulness  of  the  garden,  and  partly  from  the 
necessity  of  finding  continous  employment  for 
the  coolie  in  charge,  to  plant  a small  part  of  the 
garden  with  a few  common  vegetables.  A few 
brinjals,  bandakas  and  chillies  were  sown.  These 
thrived  so  well  that  some  common  English  vege- 
tables were  than  tried.  Lettuces,  radishes  and 
beetroot  were  all  successfully  cultivated,  so  that 
early  in  1888  it  became  apparent  that  if  further 
expierimental  cultivation  was  to  be  carried  on,  an 
extension  of  the  garden  was  necessary,  The 
quarter  of  an  acre  was  thus  extended  to  half  an 
acre,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  when  cotton 
cultivation  was  proposed,  the  extent  had  again  to 
be  doubled. 

While  both  Dholl  and  Cotton  were  thri^•ing■, 
vegetables,  both  native  and  English,  continued  to 
flourish,  so  much  so,  that  early  in  the  following- 
year  it  was  decided  to  enclose  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  avilable  space,  a triangle  in  extent 
about  2 acres  bounded  on  one  side  by  a backwater 
of  the  rh’er,  and  on  the  other  two  by  the  high  road. 
A portion  of  this  bordering  the  river  being  low 
swampy  ground  has  to  be  raised  three  or  four  feet 
to  be  made  fit  for  continuous  cultivation.  Sweepings 
and  scavengers’  collections  deposited  here  have 
already  reclaimed  a large  portion  of  this,  and  in 
another  year  it  is  hoped  the  whole  extent  of  the 
garden  will  be  available  for  cultivation. 

The  expenditure  in  the  garden  has  been  merely 
nominal,  as  the  labour  of  four  prisoners  has 
almost  uninterruptedly  been  supplied  free.  An 
orerseer  at  ElO  a month  and  a garden  coolie  at 
E7'60,  with  the  cost  of  seeds  and  tools  have  been 
the  principal  items  of  expenditure,  which  have 
been  almost  met  by  the  sale  of  produce.  The 
vegetables  which  have  been  found  to  grow  best 
are  tomatoes,  lettuce,  radishes  and  beetroot, 
while  celery,  cabbages,  and  carrots,  though  they 
grew  fairly  well,  cannot  be  said  lo  have  been  a 
success. 

In  1889,  Cotton  and  Dholl  had  both  passed  the 
experimental  stage  of  cultivation,  vegetables, 
both  native  and  English,  had  been  siiccessfully 
tried,  fruit  trees  had  been  kindly  presented  by 
the  Director  of  tlie  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Peradeniya,  and  all  that  appeared  necessary  was 
to  make  the  garden  more  attractive  to  -visitors. 
This  was  attempted  by  the  introduction  of 
English  tlower.s.  Some  of  these,  notably  Zinias, 
Balsams,  and  Mignonette  were  grown  most 
successfully,  and  tlie  garden  is  now  almost  con- 
tinually gaily  coloured  with  row.s  of  flowers 
edging  each  wallc. 

During  the  present  year  it  lias  been  found  neces- 
sary to  employ  an  additional  coolie,  and  the 
growing  importance  of  the  garden  has  shown  that 


it  will  shortly  be  necessary  to  appoint  some 
superior  oflicer  to  take  charge  of  the  whole, 
With  this  view,  a gardener’s  cottage  in  place  of  the 
miserable  shanty  in  which  t he  coolie  has  hitherto 
lived,  is  now  being  built.  It  is  a.  substantial 
building  of  .stone,  and  will,  it  is  hoped  las  in  time, 
in  trimness  and  pictuiesqueness  the  very  model  of 
what  a gardener’s  cottage  should  be. 

With  a garden  already  in  a flourishing  con- 
dition, and  a gardener's  house  ]iro\ided,  it  is 
hoped  that  ere  long  the  Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  may  be  able  to  extend  his  sphere 
of  usefulness  in  lowcountry  cultivation  by 
taking  over  this  as  a Government  Garden,  or  by 
securing  for  it  some  small  portion  of  the  Govern- 
ment Grant  voted  for  Botanical  and  Experimental 
Gardens  in  the  Island  generally.  Out  of  five  gardens 
now  in  his  charge,  there  appear  to  be  only  two  in 
the  lowcountry,  namely  at  Anuradhapura  and 
Henaratgoda,  so  that  it  is  not  much  to  a.=k  that  the 
mere  pay  of  a gardener  for  another  lowcountry 
garden,  and  that  in  a district  noted  for  its 
fertility,  should  be  granted.  The  Head  Gai’dener's 
attention  and  power  to  do  good  would  not  lie 
confined  to  this  garden  alone  ; there  are  in  the 
district  four  other  gardens,  at  present  in  the 
charge  of  Mudaliyars  or  some  subordinate  liead- 
men,  in  which  cotton  and  dholl  are  still  being 
tried,  and  which  with  occasional  v isits  from  a 
qualified  gardener  could  be  vastly  improved. 

A combination  of  this  enterprise  with  that  of 
Poultry  farming  would  not  seem  imjiracticable, 
and  if  a suitable  man  can  be  found  for  the  post, 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  a spacious  poultry 
yard,  enclosed  by  wire  netting,  at  the  back  of 
the  gardener’s  cottage.  In  both  schemes  there  is 
no  doubt  room  for  profit  as  well  as  philanthropy, 

♦ 

NOTES  FROM  A TEAVELLER’S  DIARY, 

I profoundly  regret  that  I was  unable  to  send 
my  instalment  of  notes  for  the  June  number,  and 
that  my  promise  in  my  May  notes  should  have  so 
soon  illustrated  the  proverbial  untruthfulness  of 
Travellers.  The  fact  is  that  I was  much  engaged 
last  month  at  Nikaweratiya,  and  when  1 found 
leisure  at  Wariyapola,  I also  found  that  I was  too 
late  for  the  June  issue,  and  that  the  Magazine 
must  have  already  been  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

I find  that  the  weeding  of  paddy-land  in  the 
Kandyan  Districts,  is  confined  only  to  certain 
areas.  It  seems  to  be  nowhere  carried  on  in  the 
Province  of  Uv^a,  and  but  to  a limited  extent  in 
the  Central  Province.  But  I have  never  seen 
weeding  more  carefully  done  than  in  Kadugan- 
nawa  District. 


At  Tulpegoda,  a village  in  Lower  Hewaheta, 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Kandy,  1 was 
shown  a liedda  of  paddy  in  the  midst  of  a large 
tract  of  jiaddy-land,  where  the  difference  in  tiie 
jilants  from  those  in  the  surrounding  fields  was 
i|uite  striking.  The  plants  in  this  liedda  were 
hardv  and  erect,  and  the  ears  on  them  were  well 
set  with  iiliimp  grain.  The  exjilanatinii  gi-i  en  nn' 
bv  the  owner  was  that  these  jihmts  had  been 
transplant(‘il  iido  their  ]ire.sent  situation.  'I'his 
owner  seemed  (|uite  jiroud  of  his  successi'iil  e\- 
jieriment  which  he  intends  repeating  on  a larger 
scale. 
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I find  that  Saltpetre  (Potassium  Nitrate)  is 
prepared  from  the  dung  of  bats  in  some  parts  of 
the  island,  The  process  as  explained  to  me  is 
\-ery  simple.  The  dung  is  dissolved  in  water  with 
some  clay  obtained  from  ant-liills,  and  the  mixture 
is  strained  ; after  which  the  liquid  is  boiled  and 
left  to  cool,  when  the  saltpetre  separates  out  in 
crystals.  This  is  how  the  natives  obtained  their 
saltpetre  in  past  times  for  the  preparation  of 
gunpowder. 

A good  many  coffee  lands  which  one  time 
brought  wealth  to  their  owners  are  now  thick 
lantana  jungles,  and  the  habitat  of  the  wild  boar 
and  jackal.  When  coffee  was  king  they  say  that 
gambling  and  drinking  were  far  more  common 
than  they  are  now  in  the  Kandyan  villages  : and 
an  amusing  story  was  retailed  to  me  of  these 
times  which,  apocryphal  as  it  may  seem,  I was 
assured  is  a true  one. 


It  seems  that  two  Kandyan  coffee  landowners 
were  at  a loss  how  to  dispose  of  the  superfluous 
rupees  which  they  possessed,  and  the  novelty  of 
the  situation  suggested  to  them  an  equally  novel 
mode  of  relieving  themselves  of  their  useless  cash, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  intended  to  impress 
the  world  with  an  idea  of  the  abundance  of  their 
possessions.  These  illustrious  Agriculturists  sought 
the  interior  of  a hotel  (which  alas  was  a too  com- 
mon rendezvous  for  successful  coffee  planters), 
and  after  a sumptuous  repast  produced  Manilla 
cigars — wrapped  in  silver  foil  ? No,  but  in 
genuine  “ ten  rupee  notes.”  They  could  not, 
however,  have  been  educated  smokers,  for  they 
smoked  their  cigars  with  the  foil  round  them,  and 
even  drew  the  attention  of  those  present  to  the 
strange  proceeding ! Is  there  a better  illustration 
of  the  height  of  smallmindedness  ? Doubtless, 
these  tAvo  gentlemen,  who  I am  assured  are  still 
alive,  eking  out  an  existance  on  a bit  of  paddy 
land,  have  by  this  learned  the  art  of  economy  and 
— smoking ! 


Cotton  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  a large  ex- 
tent in  Dumbara  and  Matale  Districts  by  both 
Europeans  and  Natives.  Lower  Dumbara  is  well 
known  for  its  rich  soil,  and  a good  deal  of  tobacco 
is  also  grown  there.  Several  varieties  of  cotton 
have  been  planted,  such  as  Sea  Island,  Kidney, 
New  Orleans  and  Egyptian.  ITunuketale  planta- 
tion, belonging  to  the  Spinning  and  Weaving  Com- 
pany, is  also  in  the  Matale  District.  The  estate'  is 
1 20  acres  in  extent,  and  represents  several  Amrie- 
ties  of  cotton.  Egyptian  has,  however,  been 
found  best  suited  to  the  district,  and  there  are  40 
acres  fully  planted  with  this  variety  Avhich  grows 
freely  and  bears  profusely.  Two  crops  are  obtain- 
ed : the  plants  being  pruned  after  the  first  crop, 
and  pulled  up  after  the  second.  Kidney  cotton 
also  groAvs  Avell,  but  its  yield  is  not  so  good  as  the 
Egyptian.  New  Orleans  does  not  seem  to  do  A'ery 
V.  I'll  in  flie.se  part.s.  Sea  Island  succeeds  better  in 
Dmnbarn  OAving  to  its  humid  climate,  the  dry 
climate  of  Mat, ale  faA’-ouring  Egyptian.  The  seeds 
of  Sea  I.slaml  is  said  to  deteriorate  in  Dumbara, 
jirThajis,  owing  to  the  Avant  of  sufflcient  saline 
mutter  in  the  soil.  Planting  and  pruning  at  the 
]iioper  time  seem  to  be  the  secrets  of  .successful 
cultivation. 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Lewis,  in  his  Administration  Report  of 
the  Vavuniyanvilankulam  District,  Avrites  of  cot- 
ton ; — “ Some  Fiji  or  Kidney,  and  New  Orleans 
cotton  was  received,  and  was  distributed  to  the 
headmen  to  be  soAvn.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ment as  regards  the  former  variety  were  unfavour- 
able, a large  proportion  of  the  seed  not  haA'ing 
come  up,  but  the  New  Orleans  variety  of  cotton 
.seems  likely  to  do  Avell.”  Mr.  M.  S.  CraA\fford,  in 
his  report  on  1 he  Mannar  District,  says  of  cotton : — 
“ SeA'eral  lots  of  cotton  seed  were  distributed  and 
sown,  but  failed  from  want  of  rain.  The  soil  of 
the  district  is  admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of 
cotton,  and  considerable  quantities  of  the  native 
variety  are  groAvn  in  the  island,  where  it  is  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  nets.  No  new  areas  of 
cultivation  were  opened  during  the  year.” 

Cattle  disease  seems  to  have  caused  much  loss 
during  the  past  year  in  the  Mannar  District.  It  is 
reported  that  cattle  suffered  much  from  a disease 
called  Kaliccal  (purging),  and  large  numbers,  par- 
ticularly buffaloes,  died.  The  disease  is  supposed 
to  haA'e  been  introduced  from  India.  No  remedies 
were  tried.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Lewis  reports 
from  the  MullaittiA'u  District  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  during  the  year  1889  were  266 
buffaloes  and  107  neat  cattle.  During  the  A'isita- 
tion  of  the  epidemic  over  40  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
of  the  district  were  carried  oft'  by  it. 

The  following  extract  regarding  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  A-arieties  of  cotton  into  the  i.sland,  is 
from  the  Administratioai  Report  for  1889  of  the 
Government  Agent  of  the  Western  ProA’ince  : — 

Cotton. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce cotton  cultivatio)!,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Liberian  coffee  and  other  products,  the  special 
patronage  of  Government  has  been  iiiA’oked  to 
assist  it. 

If  the  GoA'ernment  or  the  promoters  would  p>ay 
the  cost  of  all  the  experiments,  I think  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  it  Avould  be  very  laudable  ; 
but  so  far  as  I can  judge  what  is  done  is  this  ; — 
The  native  land-owner  is  assured  by  the  Govern- 
ment Agent  or  the  Assistant  Government  Agent 
that  cotton  cultivation  is  a most  remunerative 
speculation,  and  he  is  induced  to  clear  and  prepare 
his  land.  This  he  does  at  some  considerable  cost, 
which  he  himself  has  to  bear.  He  is  then  furnish- 
ed with  imported  seed,  which  he  is  told  is  of  a 
A’ery  excellent  variety  imported  at  great  expense. 
Unfortunately,  such  seed  has  hitherto  generally 
turned  out  to  be  very  bad,  and  often  utterly  un- 
suited to  the  climate.  Only  about  ten  per  cent, 
grows  and  produces  a crop.  This  has  to  be  watch- 
ed and  protected  from  r’ats  and  other  enemies  at 
some  cost,  and  AAdien  the  cotton  is  picked  it  is 
taken  OA'er  by  the  persons  who  provided  the  seed, 
and  paid  for  at  a rate  AAdiich  could  not  possibly 
repay  the  producer  even  if  he  had  a most  magni- 
flcent  crop,  but  Avbich  under  all  the  circumstances 
leaves  him  a certain  and  considerable  loser.  If 
he  complains,  he  Avill  probably  be  told  that  eA'ery- 
one  regrets  that  the  description  of  seed  supplied 
to  him  has  been  found  not  to  be  that  best  suited 
to  the  Colony,  and  he  is  advised  to  try  a different 
variety  Avhich  has  just  arriA'ed,  and  is  sure  to  be 
successful,  and  will  be  given  to  him  remarkably 
cheap. 
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In  my  o]nninn,  as  I hare  already  reported,  the 
couiury  kapok  is  the  best  suited  for  the  country. 
It  will  grow  well  almost  anywhere,  and  if  the 
cotton  when  picked  is  well  paid  for,  the  industry 
will  soon  extend. 

It  would,  I think,  be  good  policy  for  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Spinning  and  Wearing  Company  to 
pay  three  or  four  times  the  value  of  cotton  at 
first,  in  order  to  stimulate  its  cultivation.  Fist 
attempts  to  grow  a commodity  are  always  the 
most  expensive.  When  the  cultivation  is  well 
established,  the  cost  of  production  will  be  reduced, 
and  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand  will 
soon  operate. 

If  the  Government  wish  to  assist  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  or  of  any  other  variety  of  cotton,  a 
fairly  large  grant  should  l.ie  made  to  introduce  it 
thoroughly  and  in  earnest  into  some  such  districts 
as  the  Bintemia  or  the  Koloima  and  Meda  Ivorales 
in  Sabaragamuwa,  but  such  attempts  as  have 
hitherto  been  made  will,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
always  fail,  and  do  more  to  check  than  extend  the 
cultivation  of  a product  which,  I believe,  if  once 
established  would  be  of  special  benefit  to  the 
Island.  

This  complaint  of  bad  seed  comes  from  most 
parts  of  the  Island,  and  it  is  a pity  some  trials 
were  not  previously  made  to  test  the  value  of  the 
seed  before  distributing  it  to  the  villagers,  who 
having  once  formed  a bad  o]hnion,  will  not  easily 
be  made  to  change  it.  Now  that  reports  come 
from  Germany  that  a sugar  fifteen  times  sweeter 
than  that  from  the  cane,  and  twenty  times  sweeter 
than  that  from  l)eet,  can  be  extracted  from  cotton 
seed,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  encourage  the 
e.xtention  of  cottoii-cultivation. 


The  visit  of  Mr.  Lipfon  to  Ceylon  will  be  remem- 
bered for  the  great  ]iush  that  will  be  giv'en  to  the 
trade  in  Ceylon  tea.  “ The  great  tea-man”  as  he 
is  now  called  has  invested  many  thousands  of 
pounds  in  t'^a-esfates  in  the  Island,  the  produce 
of  which  will  be  almost  literally  sown 
broadcast  over  a large  fraction  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. All  who  have  lived  any  time  in  Edinboro’ 
or  Glasgow  will  be  familiar  with  “ Lij^ton’s,”  where 
one  got  the  best  value  for  his  money,  and  where 
business  was  carried  on  on  the  strictest  principles. 
Saturday  night  at  Lipton’s  used  to  be  a great  day 
for  the  poorer  classes  who  flocked  in  crowds  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  get  their 
groceries  at  reduced  prices : and  Lipton’s  monster 
cheese  will  not  be  forgotten  in  a hurry  by  the 
many  wlio  congregated  at  his  window's  in  North 
Bridge  Street  to  see,  and  read  the  particulars  of 
the  manufacture  of,  the  cheese  wirich  Her  Majesty 
w'as  obliged  to  gracefully  decline. 

It  is  more  than  surprising  that  no  one  lias  started 
the  idea  of  establishing  dyeing  and  cleaning  works 
ill  Ceylon,  considering  the  e.xtent  to  w'hich  such  a 
business  is  certain  to  l)c  ])atronised.  What  a 
saving  in  clothes  there  would  he ! If  cleaning  and 
re-dyeing  of  clothes  be  considered  necessary  in  the 
West,  how  much  greater  is  the  need  for  such 
operations  in  the  East,  wiiere  the  dust  and  heat  do 
so  much  to  soil  dross  material  and  cause  it  to  fade. 
Dark  clothes  which  have  become  dusty  and  faded, 
in  half  the  time  they  do  in  a less  trying  cli- 
mate, to  a degree  beyond  remedy  by  the  ordinary 
household  methods,  if  sent  to  such  an  establish- 


ment as  Puller’s  and  subjected  to  certain  chemical 
processes,  will  return  with  the  cleanliness,  fresh- 
ness and  original  gloss  of  a new  article.  What  an 
advantage  this  would  be  to  those  whose  means 
are  limited  ! It  is  high  time  that  cleaning,  dyeing, 
and  even  bleaching  works  were  established  in 
a growing  city  like  Colombo. 

The  cultivation  of  new'  v'arieties  of  Potatoes  has 
been  attempted  in  Nuw'ara  Eliya.  In  the  case  of 
Aberdeen  Eidneys,  with  56  ll>s.  of  seed  a crop  of  5 1 0 
lbs.  w'as  got.  Mr.  Lo  Mesurier,  Government  Agent, 
had  a good  return  with  Tasmanian  seed,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  potatoes  can  be  grow'n  to  x^erfection  in 
Nuw'ara  Eliya.  The  question  suggests  itself  as  to 
wdio  first  attemxvted  the  growth  of  xiotatoes  in 
Ceylon.  We  remember  reading  in  a local  news- 
X>ax)er  some  years  ago  that  Mr.  Lorenz,  the  father 
of  Mr.  Advocate  C.  A.  Lorenz,  was  the  first  to  ex- 
X>eriment  in  potato  growing  when  in  Matara.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  details  of  these 
ex]veriments, 



GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Dr.  James  Clarke,  m.  a.,  ph.  d.,  lately  attached 
to  the  British  Museum,  has  been  apipointed  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  the  Dowmton  College  of 
Agriculture.  Downton  bids  fair  to  be  the  leading 
College  of  Agriculture  in  England,  to  judge  from 
the  successes  its  students  are  gaining  at  the  public 
compjetitiv'e  examinations  in  Agricultural  Science. 


The  coptyright  of  the  well-kuow'ii  series  of 
“ Hand-booksof  the  Farm”  wdiich  are  acknowdedged 
to  be  the  most  valuable  collection  of  text-books  on 
the  various  branches  of  Agriculture,  brought  out 
under  the  sup)erintendence  of  the  late  J ohn  Chal- 
mers Morton,  has  been  pmrehased  by  Messrs. 
Vinton  & Co.,  the  Agricultiu'al  and  Spvorting  pub- 
lishers of  New  Bridge  Street,  London. 


The  appointment  of  Agricultural  Instructors  is 
not  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  A Government  Commis- 
sion instituted  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  suggest  the 
best  means  of  improving  it,  advise  the  appoint- 
ment of  “ special  government  officials  to  be  called 
Agricultural  1 nstr  uctors.  ” 


The  number  of  ap^pvlications  for  pirotectiou  of 
Agricultural  inv'entions  in  Great  Britain  amounted 
for  the  year  1889  to  21,000. 


Professor  Brown  writing  of  Influenza  in  horses, 
says  that  good  nursing,  the  administration  of  small 
doses  of  salines — as  sulphate  of  magnesia — occa- 
sional emi)loyment  of  stimulating  liniments  to  the 
throat  and  chest,  and,  in  the  convalescent  stage, 
liberal  rations,  with  tonics,  constitute  the  favou- 
rite and  successful  system  of  treatment  of  in- 
fluenza. Bleeding,  purging  and  blistering,  he  says, 
which  are  the  sheet  anchors  of  the  medicine  man  of 
the  old  school,  are  means  which,  in  this  disease, 
only  tend  to  increase  the  pvrostration,  and  defeat 
the  restorative  efforts  of  Nature. 


The  latest  report  on  the  prospects  of  the  Indian 
wheat  crop  for  the  season  1889-90,  states  that  the 
failure  of  the  w'inter  rains  has  told  severely  on 
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the  anin-igated  wheat  crop  of  the  Punjab  and  the 
North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh,  and  an  indif- 
ferent harvest  must  be  looked  for  in  about  one- 
half  the  total  area  sown  in  the  two  provinces. 
In  Bengal  conditions  are  better  than  last  year  as 
regards  both  area  and  outturn.  In  the  Central 
Provinces  an  average  crop  on  an  average  area  will 
probably  be  secured.  In  Berar  a smaller  area  than 
usual  has  to  be  sown,  and  the  outturn  as  reported 
will  be  poor.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  there  is 
a considerable  decrease  in  area  ; the  Deccan  ■ crop 
will  be  a short  one,  but  a fair  harvest  is  anticipa- 
ted in  Gujarat  and  the  Caranatic.  In  Sindh  a 
larger  area  than  usual  lias  been  x)ut  under  wheat, 
and  prospects  are  favourable. 


Fruit-evaporation  is  carried  on  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  America,  especially  in  New  York  State 
and  California.  The  fruits  evaporated  are  princi- 
pally apples,  but  nearly  every  fruit  is  utilized. 
The  value  of  evaporated  fruit  from  California 
alone  amounted  in  1888  to  nearly  half  a million 
pounds  sterling.  It  takes  8 lb.  of  fresh  fruit  to  make 
1 lb.  of  evaporated  apples.  We  get  an  idea  of  the 
work  entailed  in  the  operation  of  fruit  drying  and 
the  scale  on  which  it  is  carried  out  by  the  follow- 
ing particulars  regarding  New  YorkState: — In  1888, 
250  million  lbs.  of  green  apples  and  50  thousand 
quarts  of  rasijberries  were  operated  upon,  which 
produced  about  40  thousand  lbs.  of  evaporated 
fruit,  valued  at  nearly  30  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  During  the  operation  19  thousand  tons 
of  coal  were  burnt  in  1,500  drying-liouses,  and 
45,000  hands  were  employed. 


Babu  Atal  Krishna  Eay,  a graduate  of  Cirencester, 
has  published  a small  work  on  the  improvement  of 
cattle  in  India.  The  evils  caused  by  neglecting  the 
principles  of  breeding  and  good  feeding  are,  he  says, 
so  great  in  India,  that  they  are  almost  beyond 
remedy. 

The  Agricultural  Journal  of  Cape  Colony  of  the 
10th  April  contains  much  information  under  the 
headings  of  cultivation  of  sugar  sorghum  for 
manufacture  of  sugar  in  Cape  Colony,  steeping  of 
grain  in  bluestone  solution,  measles  in  pig, 


cheese-making,  phylloxera,  cultivation  of  vines  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  agricultural  prospects,  &c. 


The  results  of  experiments  to  test  the  value  of 
woodshavings  as  litter  for  cattle  have  been  pub- 
lished. They  are  recommended  for  .softness,  dry- 
ness and  cleanliness ; while  with  regard  to  manu- 
rial  value,  they  coirtain  more  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid  though  less  irotash  than  straw. 


Dr.  Weismann  states  that  the  horse  and  bear 
attain  an  age  of  50  years  at  the  outside  ; the  lion 
lives  about  35  years,  the  wildboar  25,  the  sheep  15, 
the  fox  14,  the  hare  10,  the  squirrel  and  mouse  6 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  whales  live  for  some 
hundreds  of  years,  and  elephants  for  200  years. 
The  shortest  life  is  found  in  the  images  of  cer- 
tain mayflies  which  only  live  foirr  or  five  hours. 

Horse-shoeing  even  in  England  is  considered  to 
be  in  a very  backward  state.  A writer  in  the 
Eoyal  Agricultural  Society’s  Journal  says  that 
farriers  as  a body  are  sadly  ignorant  of  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  their  art,  and  valuable  horses 
are  often  liable  to  be  injured  in  consequence. 
The  Worshipful  Company  of  Farriers  of  London 
have  just  formulated  an  important  national  scheme 
for  the  improvement  of  farriery  by  the  examina- 
tion and  registration  of  shoeing  smiths,  an  ex- 
ample that  might  well  be  imitated. 


The  sweet  xjotato  (convolvulus  batata ) is  a great 
staple  in  Natal,  being  much  valued  for  its  agree- 
able and  nutritive  qualities  as  food,  growing 
luxuriantly  everywhere,  especially  on  light  sandy 
soils.  There  is  nothing  better  for  livestock  of  all 
kinds  than  this  useful  root. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Van  Starrex,  of  Crj’stal 
Hill,  Matale,  for  seeds  of  Anatto,  Croton-oil  plant, 
and  the  Musk  plant.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to 
Mr.  H.  D.  Lewis,  sub-inspector  of  schools,  for 
seeds  of  Sun  hemp  and  Cuttack  paddy. 


We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the 
[ St.  Thomas’  College  Magazine  for  May. 
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TEA  CHESTS, 

HE  complaint  made  by  more 

than  one  of  the  most  pro- 

minent among  the  London 
tea  brokers,  to  the  eSect  that 
recent  arrivals  of  Ceylon  tea 
had  been  greatly  injured  by 
having  been  packed  in  boxes 
made  of  unseasoned  wood,  is  one  of  particular  gravity. 
It  is  one,  indeed,  to  which  the  most  serious 
attention  of  our  planters  should  be  directetd  : for 

if  its  cause  be  not  removed  it  is  likely  to  have 

a very  injurious  effect  upon  the  reputation  which 
our  staple  produce  has  now  acquired. 

For  some  years  past  the  diffiou’ty  of  obtaining 
in  sufficient  quantity  thoroughly  seasoned  and 
otherwise  adapted  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  tea 
chests  has  been  generally  acknowledged  With  the 
extension  of  tea  cultivation  this  difficulty  is  certain 
to  increase,  and  equally  certain  is  it — if  only  to 
judge  by  the  complaints  to  which  we  have  drawn 
attention — that  even  with  the  present  demand  it  has 
not  at  this  date  been  fully  met  and  overcome- 
The  question  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  is, 
whether  there  is  any  present  prospect  of  a greater 
measure  of  success  being  attained  in  this  direction  ? 
Many  localities,  both  in  and  out  of  the  island,  have 
been  searched  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  but  hitherto  these  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  afforded  full  satisfaction,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  supplies  from  Japan,  To  be  told 
that  some  of  our  teas  reach  London  so  impregnated 
with  a “ cheesy  ” flavour  that  they  have  to 
be  turned  out,  thoroughly  aired,  and  re-packed  in 
fresh  chests,  is  a most  unpleasant  revelation.  We 
are  all  aware  how  our  delicate  teas  must  suffer 
from  being  submitted  to  such  an  operation,  and 
we  cannot  fail  to  realize  how  injurious  to  their 
high  repute  must  be  its  consequences.  Very 
recently,  when  referring  to  the  Stanley-Wrightson 
chests,  our  London  Correspondent  informed  us  of 
a prospect  that  the  strawboard  of  which  these 


are  made  might  ultimately  be  prepared  from  horse 
manure.  Thereupon  Mr.  Creasy,  in  a letter  which 
appeared  in  our  columns,  indulged  in  a plenitude 
of  “ epitaphs  to  plagiarize  Mrs.  Malaprop 
— in  condemnation  of  such  use  ; but  we  doubt 
much  whether,  even  if  that  gentleman’s  anti 
oipations  of  evil  and  tainting  smells  to  be 
expected  from  the  use  of  a material  so  produced 
be  realized,  these  could  be  worse  than  those  due 
to  the  exudation  of  eeids  from  unseasoned  wood. 
In  the  latter  ease,  it  is  not  had  aroma  alone  that 
has  to  be  feared,  but  the  action  of  these  acids 
Upon  the  lead  which  is  supposed  to  exclude  the  tea 
from  the  tainting  effect  of  it. 

It  seems  to  be  certain,  that,  if  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  serve  our  island  inter- 
ests in  this  matter  of  tea  chests,  from  local 
resources,  fail  so  far  in  their  obj-et  as  to 
leave  it  open  for  ooumplaints  of  the  nature 
stated  to  be  made, — our  planters  will  have  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  some  substitute  for  wood.  We 
hesitate  to  say  as  yet  how  far  the  new  chests 
supplied  by  the  Stanley-Wrightson  Syndicate  ma^ 
be  found  fitted  to  take  the  place  of  the  wooden 
ones  at  present  used.  These  chests  are  as  yet  upon 
their  trial,  and  so  far  the  trial  is  only  in  its  incipien 
stage.  A few  months,  probably,  will  either  reveal 
their  superiority  or  condemn  them  as  furnishing 
an  alternative  for  escape  from  our  present  diffl- 
culty.  Trial  shipments  have  already  reached  the 
island,  and  our  London  Letter  informs  us  that  the 
manufactures  are  delaying  the  further  development 
of  their  present  limited  means  for  the  production 
of  the  chests  until  the  verdict  of  tea  planters  and 
shippers  and  of  the  home  tea  trade  should  be 
fully  given.  It  is  but  natural  that  we  ourselves, 
being  informed  of  this  hesitation  on  the  part  ol 
the  Syndicate,  should  refrain  from  expressing  any 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  in* 
vention  as  affording  a solution  to  this  importan 
question. 

But  there  is  one  aspect  in  which  we  might  well 
desire  to  express  the  hope  that  these  Stanley-Wright 
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son  chests  may  prove  to  be  all  that  is  claimed 
for  them,  quite  apart  from  that  in  which  our 
planters  may  regard  the  matter.  Should  it  ulti- 
mately be  found  desirable  to  supersede  the  wooden 
boxes  at  present  in  use  by  this  novel  alternative,  the 
decision  may  open  to  us  another  very  valuable  island 
industry,  and  much  money  which  now  goes  out  of 
Ceylon  to  pay  for  foreign  woods  and  .Japanese  boxes 
may  be  retained  in  it  to  the  great  benefit  of  its  com- 
munity. It  is  known  that  the  Syndicate  working  the 
patent  for  these  chests  looks  forward  hopefully  to 
eventually  conducting  their  manufacture  locally. 
Ceylon,  as  does  every  other  tropical  country,  possesses 
an  abundance  of  almost  wild  growth  which  by  means 
of  modern  machinery  may  readily  be  prepared  for 
the  production  of  this  strawboard.  We  have  before 
dealt  with  the  prospect  which  is  thus  held  out  to 
US,  and  we  need  not  therefore  here  further  dilate 
upon  it,  But  the  complaint  now  reaching  us  brings 
this  prospect  nearer  to  us.  It  may  be  found  that 
*n  its  realization  may  lie  the  only  road  out  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  given  rise  to  that  com- 
plaint. We  would  therefore  express  the  hope  that 
those  of  our  friends  who  may  now  be  making  trial 
of  the  Stanley-Wrightson  chests  will  favour  us  with 
as  early  information  as  to  the  results  to  their 
experience  with  them  as  may  be  practicable.  We 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate  any  new  device  by  which 
the  causes  for  the  complaints  we  have  dealt  with 
may  soon  be  removed.  We  shall  deal  with  the 
good  news  of  the  successful  utilisation  of  Maana 
grass  reported  by  this  mail,  on  another  page. 




THE  PLANTma  INDUSTRY  OF  THE 
COLONY  (CEYLON)  IN  JUNE  1890. 


The  main  results  can  now  be  given  of  the  com- 
pilation of  plairtation  statistics  for  our  “ Hand- 
jjOok  and  Directory,”  thus: — 


Number  of  separate  properties  recorded  . .1,930 
Number  of  plantations  cultivated  ..  ..1,452 

Number  of  Superintendents  and  Assistants  ..1,211 


Total  extent 
„ cultivated 
In  Tea  .. 

„ Coffee  (Arabian) 

„ „ (Liberian) 

„ Cacao 
„ Caedajiomb 
„ Cotton  (on plantations). 
„ Tobacco  „ 

„ Rubber  „ 

„ PeI'PEE  „ 

„ Aenatto  „ 

„ Timbee  and  fuel  trees 

planted 


686,728  acres 

324,765 

19 

219,487 

91 

53,454 

11 

1,226 

12,050 

11 

91 

5,060 

293 

99 

11 

477 

19 

678 

11 

215 

11 

419 

11 

1,.589 

11 

In  Cinchona, — 19,077,000  trees  over  two  years  old. 
This  last  piece  of  information  may  appear  rathe^ 
startling  to  those  who  have  been  crying  out  tha 
there  is  no  cinchona  left  in  the  country ; but  the 
hguroB  really  mean  that  16  millions  of  cinchona 


trees  have  been  cut  down  and  uprooted  since  July 
1888 — no  bad  rate  of  harvesting.  We  have  already 
dealt  with  tea.  Poor  old  coffee  has  run  out  by 
25,000  acres  in  the  two  years  and  what  a change 
since  1877 — thirteen  years  ago  only — when  coffee 
stood  for  272,243  acres  ! Liberian  coffee  and  cacao 
show  little  change;  but  the  area  under  cardamoms 
has  slightly  increased.  Of  the  minor  products,  there 
is  no  need  that  we  should  speak  today.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  while  the  total  number  of 
plantations  cultivated  has  not  increased  (a  number 
of  old  places  “abandoned”),  but  is  rather  less,  the 
total  number  of  planters  has  gone  up  from  1,136 
to  1,211  in  the  two  years.  Our  highest  number  was 
1,389  in  February  1881,  and  then  it  went  down  to 
1,079  in  December  1885.  In  rather  more  than  four 
years  therefore,  we  have  gained  132  additions  to 
the  list  of  managers  and  assistant  superintendents 
or  at  the  rate  of  34  per  annum. 



IMMIGRANT  AND  NATIVE  LABOUR 
IN  JAMAICA. 

The  negroes  and  their  friends  in  Jamaica  have 
generally  opposed  immigration  at  the  cost  of  the  State 
on  the  ground  that  native  labour  is  abundant  and 
would  be  available  for  the  planters  if  they  gave 
equal  wages  and  advantages  to  natives  as  to  im- 
migrants. The  complaint  of  employers  in  Jamaica 
is  in  regard  to  negroes  the  same  as  in  Ceylon 
is  preferred  against  the  Sinhalese, — unreliability  : 
the  absence  of  steady  perseverance  in  work.  The 
report  of  a recent  committee  on  immigration 
seems  to  have  dealt  very  fully  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion, as  the  following  extracts  prove  : — 

That  they  have  duly  considered  the  Messages  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  several  Petitions  re- 
lating to  Immigration  and  have  heard  all  witnesses  who 
have  tendered  their  evidence  on  the  subject. 

They  accept  the  statement  that  in  many  Districts  of 
the  Island  there  is  an  absence  of  that  supply  of  conti- 
nuous and  reliable  labour  which  is  indispensable  to  se- 
cure the  investment  of  capital  and  the  development  of 
the  great  resources  of  the  Island. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  thatfor  the  encourage, 
ment  of  the  investment  of  capital  on  agricultural  opera- 
tions, a certainty  of  continuous  labor  is  a necessity, 
and  that  in  a country  so  sparsely  populated  as|this  is 
the  establishment  of  a system  by  which  such  labour 
can  be  secured  on  fair  terms  to  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed must  work  greatly  to  general  prosperity.  They 
attach  considerable  importance  to  the  assertion  of 
those  who  oppose  Immigration  that  if  the  same  facilities, 
terms  and  advantages  now  given  to  imported  labourers 
are  given  to  native  labourers,  the  uncertainty  now  at- 
tending the  supply  of  lanour  would  be  lessened.  They 
therefore  recommend  that  power  should  be  granted  to 
the  Protector  of  Immigrants  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  native  labourers  on  behalf  of  employers  and  that 
only  a sufficient  number  of  imported  labourers  should 
be  introduced  as  will  with  the  native  contract  labourers 
meet  the  wants  of  employers.  To  encourage  the  native 
labourer  to  work  under  the  protection  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Department  yonr  Committee  recommend  that  an 
indenture  fee  of  50s  a year  for  each  native  adult 
labourer  entering  into  an  annual  contract  should  be 
paid  to  the  Executive  by  each  employer  and  that  of  this 
sum  £2  should  be  paid  as  a bonus  to  the  native  labourer 
on  the  expiry  of  each  year’s  faithful  service  under  con- 
tract, and  the  remaining  lOs  should  be  available  to  yards 
rtimbnrsing  the  Government  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  system.  This  would  give  the  native  contraot 
l|hQurer  an  advantage  over  any  Imported  labonrei. 
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They  further  reootnmend  that  no  employer  ^should  be 
supplied  with  imported  labourers  who  refuses  to  re- 
ceive such  contract  labourers  (native  or  second  term 
Coolies)  as  the  Protector  is  able  to  allot  to  him,  or  who 
after  receiving,  breaks  his  contract  to  them. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  as  priority  of 
employment  would,  under  the  system  they  recommend, 
always  be  given  to  native  labourers  who  are  willing  to 
work  under  annual  contracts  which  the  Government 
would  be  responsible  to  see  duly  carried  out  as  well  by 
the  labourer  as  by  the  employer,  the  public  interest 
requires  that  any  deficiency  in-  the  supply  of  labour 
reoessary  for  the  continuance  or  development  of  agri- 
cultural  operation  should  be  met  by  importing  a suffi. 
cient  number  of  labourers  from  elsewhere. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  by  the  arrangement 
suggested  there  be  a sufficiency  of  native  labourers, 
willing  ;to  work  under  Government  Supervision  on 
yearly  oontracts—so  as  to  ensure  to  capital  a reliable 
supply  of  labour — no  imported  labourers  will  be  required 
or  introduced  and  that  if  enterprise  and  capital  are 
driven  away  from  Jamaica,  because  neither  native  nor 
imported  labour  is  obtainable,  it  will  be  not  only  im- 
possible for  the  Colony  to  advance  but  on  the  contrary 
it  will  retrograde. 

Your  Committee  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
of  competition  between  the  native  and  imported 
labourer  because  they  cannot  believe  that  an  employer 
will  ever  resort  to  the  employment  of  imported  labou- 
rers if  he  can  obtain  reliable  native  labour. 

Your  Committee  in  closing  their  Report  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  if  it  be,  as  maintained  by  many 
a ainst  the  assertion  of  others,  that  there  is  a suffi- 
ciency of  native  labour,  and  if  that  labour  will  declare 
it  elf  and  avail  itself  of  the  machinery  afforded  by 
these  suggestions  general  prosperity  will  be  secured 
at  no  cost  to  the  State  beyond  the  maintenance  of  the 
Immigration  Department  j for  the  benefit  of  native 
labourers. 

One  member  of  the  committee  in  a separate  statement 
said  : — 

Individually,  I go  beyond  its  recommendations  and 
would  urge  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  for 
taking  immediate  steps  to  meet  the  demand  for  labour 
not  only  on  Estates— which  now  exists — but  the  de- 
mand which,  in  my  opinion  is  certain  to  arise  in  car- 
rying out  the  very  extensive  public  works  already  de- 
cided on,  and  in  contemplation  and  which  must  to  a 
great  extent  deplete  the  present  supply  of  agricultural 
abour.  I also  think  that  the  Government  ought  to 
cffer  inducements  to  skilled  laborers  and  tradesmen  to 
settle  in  the  Island  who  could  teach  their  handicrafts 
(now  nearly  extinct)  to  the  rising  generation  under  a 
proper  system  of  apprenticeship. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  idle  to  assert  that  native  labour  is 
now  available  on  the  terms  given  to  the  Coolie  immi- 
grant. Employers  cannot  expect  to  control  continuous 
native  labour — even  on  ruinous  terms — while  the 
labourer  can  become  a freeholder  with  a facility  unsur- 
passed anywhere  and  there  are  other  well  known 
reasons  which  account  for  the  decreasing  supply  of 
labour,  notably,  the  smattering  of  elementary  education 
given  to  our  youth,  which  has  the  tendency  in  the 
present  transitional  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion to  disqualify  them  for  field  or  other  manual  work. 



DOiAIESTIC  GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES_ 

The  following  is  from  the  New  York  Sun  : “ While 
it  is  a fact  that  nearly  all  the  precious  stones  are 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  the  deposit  of 
most  of  the  varieties,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  too 
meagre  to  warrant  the  application  of  capital  and 
systematic  labor  to  their  production.  In  two  States 
only,  Maine  and  North  Oarolina,  has  a systematic 
search  for  gems  been  carried  on.  Of  diamonds, 
for  instance,  95  per  cent,  of  the  current  supply 
comes  from  the  Kimberly  mines  of  South  Africa. 
I Over  nine  tons  of  diamonds,  valued  after  cutting 

I at  $500,000,000,  have  been  taken  from  those  mines 

i 

I 

I 


since  their  discovery  in  1867.  The  South  Afrioan 
mines  are  all  contained  within  a radius  of  a mile 
and  a half.  The  deposit  is  concentrated  and  its 
working  profitable.  Since  Brazil,  India  and  Borneo 
are  to  be  included  among  the  contributors  of  the 
remaing  5 per  cent,  of  the  world’s  diamond  supply, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  share  of  the  United  States 
as  a producer  is  hardly  recognizable.  A few  years 
ago  a very  lively  hope  was  started  of  the  existence 
of  diamond  fields  in  Kentucky.  It  was  based  upon 
a striking  resemblance  between  certain  earthy  for- 
mations in  Kentucky  and  those  at  the  Kimberly 
mines.  Theoretioally,  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  in  a Kentucky  diamond  bed,  but  the  theory 
has  not  yet  developed  into  fact,  Less  reason  but 
a more  brilliant  plausibility  was  given  to  the  promise 
of  a diamond  mine  in  Arizona  some  twenty  years 
ago.  Representations  were  made  in  San  Francisco 
of  the  discovery  of  an  immense  treasure  of  diamonds 
and  rubies  in  one  of  the  neighboring  territories. 
In  confirmation  there  were  exhibited  so  called 
rubies  amounting  to  80,000  carats,  and  numerous 
diamonds,  one  of  108  carats  weight.  The  stones 
were  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  California,  and 
the  news  spread  across  the  continent.  Capitalists 
became  interested.  A bill  in  the  interest  of  diamond 
miners  was  passed  in  Congress.  A great  combina- 
tion party  from  the  east  and  from  the  west  went 
prospecting.  They  carried  along  an  expert  from 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  in  Freiburg.  They 
found  the  promised  spot.  Everybody  picked  up 
gems.  In  a week  the  party  secured  1,000  carats 
of  diamonds  and  something  like  7,000  carats  of 
rubies.  Then  Mr.  Clarence  King,  director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  went  out  and 
proved  that  the  mine  had  been  ‘ salted.’  The  rubies 
were  shown  to  be  ordinary  garnets,  and  the  108- 
oarat  diamond  a piece  of  quartz.  Part  of  the 
salting  had  been  done  with  a large  quantity  of 
rough  diamonds  bought  by  an  unnamed  American 
in  London.  The  swindlers  made  by  their  venture 
$760,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  contributed 
by  California  capitalists.  Of  corundum,  the  mineral 
which,  in  some  of  its  varieties,  bears  the  names 
ruby,  sapphire.  Oriental  amethyst,  Oriental  emerald 
and  Oriental  topaz,  we  have  some  specimens,  but 
the  country  is  not  rich  in  stones  of  this  order.  The 
North  Carolina  corundum  excels  in  variety  of  color. 
Many  specimens  have  been  cut  and  mounted, 
especially  of  the  blue  and  red  shades,  and  make 
good  gems,  though  not  of  the  choicer  quality.  The 
chief  locality  for  gem  sapphires  in  the  United 
States  is  near  Helena,  Mont.,  where  they  occur 
as  loose  crystals,  usually  small  but  often  trans- 
parent and  of  good  colour.  Turquoise  we  get  from 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Colorado  and 
California.” —Rrndstreet’s,  10th  May. 

♦ 

NOTES  ON  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

BY  DR.  J.  E.  TAYLOR,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &C,, 

Editor  of  Science  Gossip. 

Sugab-Oane. — A most  interesting  and  highly  impor- 
tant paper  was  read  before  the  Linnean  Society  in  March 
by  Mr.  D.  Morris.  Mr.  Morris  is  one  of  the  younger 
school  of  botanists,  and  is  well-known  for  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  economic  botany,  for  which  his  training 
in  Jamaica  has  well  fitted  him.  He  is  now  assistant 
director  at  Kew,  and  it  is  there  he  has  made  the  dis- 
covery announced  in  the  paper  above  referred  to.  It  is 
concerning  the  growth  and  development  of  the  sugar- 
cane. Hitherto  the  plan  has  been  to  propagate  it  by 
slips  or  cuttings  and  few  planters  knew  or  cared  anything 
about  the  seeds.  Mr.  Morris  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing seeds  from  the  sugar-csoe,  and  he  believes  he  can 
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?aise  from  them  a great  variety  of  improved  canes.  H 
showed  by  cross-fertilisation  and  artificial  selfction  of 
the  best  seeds  a richer  BUEar-yielding  onne  mi  ht  he  pro- 
duced for  growth  in  tropical  plantations. — Australasian, 
« 

COFFEE  AND  COCOA  TKADES  SECTION:— 
LONDON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  annua'  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Coffee 
and  Cocoa  Trades  Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  held  on  Mondav  afternoon  at  the  oflBces, 
Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  E.C.,  Mr-  Robert  Wales 
presiding. 

The  C offee  Committee  was  re-elected,  with  Mr.  Game 
in  place  of  Mr.  Lamer,  deceased,  and  Mr.  H.  Flower 
(of  Messrs,  L.  Cook  & Co.)  in  place  of  Mr.  Major,  also 
deceased.  The  Cocoa  C 'mmittee  remained  as  before, 
and  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Section 
were  also  re-elected. 

Mr.  RcrcKEB  then  brought  forward  the  question  of 
the  Hal^ibty  of  fire  insurance  offices  to  the  merchant 
and  thenoetnthe  broker,  who  may  have  advanced  mnney 
on  the  gale  previous  to  prompt,  and  it  was  decided  to 
fully  di-cuss  the  matter  at  a future  meeting,  notice  of 
which  should  be  given. 

It  was  further  decided  to  accept  the  offer  made  on 
the  part  of  Mr  Pa-teur  of  a paper  on  the  interesting 
subject  of  “Coffee  Cultivation  in  Bechnanaland  and 
Natal.”  It  was  stated  that  the  paper  would  be  read 
about 'he  middle  of  June,  on  a date  to  be  selected  by 
Mr.  Pa'^'enr  himself. 

This  onn'lu  ling  tl  e business,  a vote  of  t^ha'  Vs  to  the 
Chairt!  an  was  carried,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Assee,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Rvcker.— Grocer, 
May  8ith. 


HOW  PERFUMES  ARE  MADE. 

Those  dainty,  delicate  perfumes  which  the  super- 
fine and  the  vulgar  alike  enjoy  are  obtained  in  a 
very  prosaic  way.  They  are  produced  in  a land 
where  the  flowers  are  perennial,  but  the  processes 
of  manufacture  include  not  only  distillation  and 
fermentation,  hut  even  boiling  in  fat.  Consul  Harris, 
writing  from  Nice,  where  the  manufacture  is  carried 
on  extensively,  describes  the  processes.  lu  distilla- 
tion the  flowers  are  boiled  in  an  hermetically-sealed 
copper  vessel.  The  steam  as  it  condenses  in  its 
passage  through  a spiral  coil  exudes  the  volatile 
essence  drop  by  drop,  and  it  is  collected  in  a small 
glass  vessel.  The  water  in  the  copper  retains  a 
small  portion  of  the  scent  and  becomes  the  rose 
water  or  orange  flower  water  of  trade.  All  flowers 
are  not  susceptible  of  this  treatment,  and  those  that 
are  produce  but  a minute  quantity,  the  orange 
flower,  for  instance,  giving  but  one  gramme  of 
essence  for  one  kilo,  of  flowers,  or  but  one-thousandth 
part.  The  following  table  will  show  the  propor- 
tionate yield  of  the  different  flowers  : — 


Keroli l.oos  kilos,  of  flowers  1 kilo,  of  essence 

E.OS0  25,000  do  1 do 

Geranium 1,000  do  1 do 

Mint  1,000  do  0.750  do 

Orange  leaf  (bitter)  1,000  do  1 do 

Lavender 100  do  0.500  do 

Eucalyptus  100  do  0.600  do 


The  volatile  essences  thus  obtained,  combined  and 
mixed  together  with  a certain  quanlity  of  alcohol, 
are  used  in  the  preparation  and  as  the  basis  of 
ean  de  Cologne,  toilet  vinegar,  lavender  water,  &o. 

The  perfume,  from  flowers  which  do  not  contain 
the  volatile  essence  is  extracted  by  two  processes. 
In  ihe  llrst  or  cold  process,  cassie.  jessamine, 
joriijiiile,  tuberoses,  violets,  and  some  other  flowers, 
fro'lily  gathered,  arc  placed  upon  a layer  of  pure 
lard,  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  spread 
01  ei-  glass  trays.  Tbo  flowers  are  changed  every 
welve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours,  according  to 

’ Absurd  : tin-  ..urn  may  ho  multiplied  by  4. — Bn. 
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cireumstanoes,  until  the  lard  is  sufficiently  charged 
with  perfume.  Jessamine  and  tuberose  are  changed 
as  often  as  fifty  times,  and  the  other  flowers  from 
twenty  to  thirty  times.  When  the  hot  process  is 
resorted  to  grease  is  placed  in  a copper  vessel, 
together  with  the  flowers,  and  the  compound  is 
boiled.  Additional  flowers  are  added  from  time  to 
time  until  the  fat  has  absorbed  the  requisite  amount 
of  perfume.  By  another  process  the  perfumes  are 
extracted  from  the  fats,  and,  by  blending  these  with 
the  different  essences,  the  numerous  scents  are 
obtained.  Certain  perfumes  which  are  of  great  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  soents  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  fermentation  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  roots.— 
P.  M.  Budget, 


A RAILWAY  FOE  EAST  APEICA. 

Lieutenant  Weiss,  who,  together  with  the  late 
Dr,  Ju  h ke,  explored  the  country  from  Pangani  to 
Mount  Kilim-injaro  in  1686,  discusses  in  the  German 
Colonial  Gazette  a scheme  for  laying  a railway  in 
East  Africa  from  the  coast  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  mountain.  He  points  out  that  Usambara  is 
Very  fertile  and  healthy,  so  that  the  construction  of  a 
railway  there  would  be  a splendid  faotor  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  German  East  Africa.  The  line  a s pro- 
posed wou^d  start  from  the  German  station  of  Tanga, 
and  touch  at  the  following  stations : — Amboni,  a 
plantation  of  the  German  Planters'  Company;  Umba, 
an  English  mission  station  on  the  Dbumbine,  a 
tributary  of  the  Mkulmusi,  which  flows  into  Tanga 
Bay;  and  Mtangate,  4^  miles  from  the  great  English 
mission  station  of  Magila.  The  line  will  then  pass 
to  the  south  of  Lewa,  the  great  tobacco  plantation 
of  the  East  African  Planters  Company,  and  will 
strike  the  Valley  of  the  River  Pangani,  where  it  is 
476  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Korogwa  (951  feet),  a 
deserted  station  of  the  • ast  A frican  Company,  and 
Masinde  (1,679  feet),  the  residence  of  Limbodja, 
the  chief  of  Usambara,  will  be  touched,  and  the 
line  will  then  be  continued  to  the  west  along  the 
Pare  and  Ugueno  Mountains  to  Aruscha  (2,421 
feet),  at  the  foot  of  Kilimanjaro.  The  total  length 
of  the  line  from  Tanga  to  Aruscha  is  given  as  223 
miles.  Lieutenant  Weiss  estimates  the  cost  of 
building  such  a railway  at  600.000Z.,*  and  the  yearly 
working  expenses  at  about  56,000f.  He  asserts  that 
the  country  at  the  foot  of  Kilimanjaro  is  so  salu- 
brious, in  consequence  of  its  altitude,  that  German 
peasants  could  settle  there.  He  recommends  also 
that  a sanatorium  should  be  built  there  for  those 
Germans  stationed  on  the  coast  who  may  suffer  from 
fever. — 0.  Mail,  May  30th. 

— ♦ 

THE  BURMA  RUBY  MINE,S. 

The  following  memorandum,  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ruby  Mines 
Company,  on  his  return  from  visiting  the  mines, 
has  been  issued} — 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Burma  Ruby  mines,  and  some  of  the  largest  share- 
holders,  1 visited  the  mines  at  Mogok  in  March  last 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  were  the  prospects  of  the 
nudertaking,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  to 
settle  any  important  questions  which  might  be 
under  discussion  between  the  Company  and  the 
Local  Government. 

I have  returned  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
having  spent  a sufficient  time  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Company — Kyatpyin  and  Mog"k — to  make  myself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  pend- 
iiig  the  calling  of  a general  meeting,  the  board  consider 
that  it  is  desirable  to  circulate  a brief  memorandum 
to  inform  shareholders  of  the  existing  position,  and 
what  and  how  near  are  the  prospects  of  success.  I 
may  say  at  once  that  I have  returned  with  a firm 
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conviction  that  the  eventual  prospects  cf  the  Oompa’^y 
are  esoeedingly  good.  There  is  no  doubt  that  rubies 
are  being  found  in  large  quantities  by  the  native 
noiners  who  have  an  hereditary  riglit  to  work  under 
certain  conditions. 

The  reason  that  rubies  of  high  value  and  in  large 
quantities  have  not  yet  been  obtained  by  the  Coni" 
puny  are  two  the  non-arrival  of  the  inacbiuery 
required  to  develop  the  mines,  and  the  wholesale 
smuggling  of  stones  in  defiance  of  the  regulations 
under  which  the  Company  have  the  right  of  purchase 
of  all  stones  found  by  the  native  miners. 

Mogok  is  situated  in  a mountain  region  covered 
with  dense  forests,  approached  by  65  miles  of  exceed- 
ingly diflScnlt  country,  over  which  a road  has  only 
been  completed  for  a few  months.  Even  now  this 
road  is  unmetalled  and  only  suitable  for  fair  weather 
tr.afSc. 

It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  convey  heavy 
saaobinery  to  the  mines,  and  scarcely  anything  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  had  reached  there  in  a complete 
and  wf  rking  condition.  This  state  of  thing"  is  being 
rapidly  improved.  Large  quantities  of  machinery  had 
nrrivrd  at  Thabetyin,  the  terminus  on  the  river,  and 
at  Khabine,  midway  between  the  river  and  Mogok,  and 
Were  being  pushed  forward  with  all  spe' d.  It  is  a 
m.atter  of  regret  that  the  arrival  of  the  machinery 
has  been  so  long  delayed,  but  it  has  depended  on 
physical  considerations  beyond  the  Company’s  control. 

The  second  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Company 
to  obtain  rubies  from  the  natives  was  the  universal 
and  practically  unchecked  system  of  smuggling.  The 
native  miners  were  bound  to  produce  their  stones 
and  dispose  of  them  to  the  Company  at  a reduction 
of  80  per  cent  on  their  declared  value.  Smuggling 
was  however  so  easy  that  the  effect  of  this  tax, 
which  formed  one  of  the  rules  framed  by  the 
Government  under  which  the  lease  was  taken  by  the 
Company,  was  that  miners  brought  in  no  valuable  stones 
for  sale  to  the  Company’s  agents;  all  such  were  smug- 
gled and  sent  down  country  for  disposal  at  Mandalay, 
Kangoon  or  Calcutta,  and  it  is  asserted  that  20  lakhs 
of  rupees’  worth  of  rubies  are  annually  disposed  of 
in  the  town  of  Mandalay  alone.  These  inefiBoient  rules, 
which  were  absolutely  inoperative  to  prevent  smuggling, 
and  which  only  caused  loss  to  the  Company  instead 
of  benefit,  I have  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
Local  Government  and  with  the  approval  of  all  ofiScers 
acquainted  with  the  situation,  abolished,  largely  in- 
creasing the  tax  which  individual  miners  pay  to  the 
Company.  The  sale  of  rubies  found  by  the  native 
miners  is  now  free,  and  it  is  expected  that  thev  will 
bring  a large  proportion  of  the  best  stones  to  the  Com- 
pany’s agents  for  purchase. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  tax  paid  by  them,  will 
commence  at  the  rate  of  ElOO.COO  per  annum,  rise  to 
R140.000  when  the  full  complement  of  miners  is 
employed,  and  may  hereafter  largely  increase  by 
the  general  raising  of  the  tax.  This  system  will, 
it  is  hoped,  give  the  Company  au  assured  and 
increasing  income,  and  also  secure  to  them  a large  prc- 
pottion  of  the  most  valuable  stones  found. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  erection  of 
houses  for  the  staff  and  officers,  and  workshops,  and  the 
machinery  is  being  erected  as  it  arrives  in  suitable 
places,  especially  at  Kyatpyin,  which  is  the  engineering 
head-quarters.  The  river  which  runs  through  the  Mogok 
valley  has  been  diverted,  in  order  that  the  bed  may 
bo  mined  to  a greater  depth  than  the  native  workmen 
were  aide  to  go  without  pumping  machinery. 

The  slow  progress  in  development  is  partly  due  to 
the  malarious  character  of  the  climate  ; almost  the 
whole  of  tlio  staff  have  suffered  from  fever,  and  some 
have  resigned  in  conscaiuence  of  continual  attacks; 
even  in  March  when  tho  climate  seemed  (!xcellout,  I 
found  several  of  the  ( mploycs  sniloring.  This  difficulty 
will  dccrenso  as  tho  staff  become  acclimatised,  and  as 
better  food  is  proourablo,  for  which  arrangements  have 
now  1 Qjii  made.  The  town  of  Mogok  lias  about  li.OOO 
iuhahitants,  cntiroly  supported  by  tlie  ruby  trade;  it 
is  a nourishing  settlement  and  tbo  great  wealth  of 
many  oflho  inhabitants  testify  to  the  richness  of  tho 
industry.  INlany  of  the  wives  and  danghters  of  the 
miners  wear  valuable  jewellery,  and  the  houses  are 


substantial  and  w<  ll-built.  The  country  arouud  is  how- 
ever most  sparsely  Uihabitvd  and  the  labour,  which 
is  expensive,  is  mostly  Umwu  from  the  Chinese  frontier, 
and  has  only  hitherto  been  available  for  a few  months 
in  the  year.  The  staff  at  JMogok  are  thoroughly  sen.sible 
of  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  obtain  favourable  results,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  this  will  ere  long  be  attained. 

The  head  of  the  Local  Government,  Sir  0.  Ci’os- 
thwaite  (accompanied  by  the  Pinaucial  Commissioner), 
was  with  me  at  Mogok  during  my  entire  visit.  From 
them,  as  from  tho  local  officials,  the  utmost  assistanoa 
ha.s  been  received,  and  the  Government  are  warmly 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  Company’s  operations. 

In  conclusion,  while  it  would  be  unfair  to  look  for 
immediate  returns  from  an  undertaking  to  which  so 
many  unfavourable  conditions  are  attached,  I have  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  before  very  h>ng,  when  our 
machinery  is  in  operation  and  as  the  staff  become 
acclimatised,  satisfactory  results  will  be  attained,  and 
the  anticipations  formed  respecting  this  property  be 
fully  realised.  I am  convinced  that  tho  rubies  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Company’s  concession  in  large  quan- 
tities ; and  energy  ou  the  part  of  the  Company’s 
officials  in  Burma  will  ensure  their  being  found,  when 
approved  machinery  has  been  set  up  and  sufficient 
and  reasonable  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  develop- 
raent  of  toe  property.  An  early  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders will  be  called,  and  any  further  information 
which  may  be  desired  will  be  fully  furnished,— Fitmec?’. 

Misnomeks. — The  Providence  “ .Journal  ” calls  af- 
tentioii  to  some  curiosities  of  misnomer.  Blacklead 
is  not  lead  at  all,  but  a compound  of  carbon  and  a 
small  quantity  of  iron.  Brazilian  grass  never  grew  in 
Brazil,  and  is  not  grass— it  is  nothing  hut  strips  of 
palm-leaf.  Burgundy  pitch  is  not  pitch,  and  does  not 
come  from  Burgundy — the  greater  part  of  it  is  resin 
and  palm-oil.  Catgut  is  made  from  the  entrails  of 
sheep.  Guttle  bone  is  not  bone,  but  a kind  of  chalk 
once  enclosed  in  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  speci- 
mens of  cuttle-fish.  German  silver  was  not  invented  in 
Germany,  and  does  not  contain  a particle  of  silver. 
Cleopatra’s  Needle  was  not  erected  by  the  Egyptian 
queen,  nor  in  her  honour.  Pompev’s  pillar  had  no 
historical  connection  with  Pompey  in  any  way.  Seal- 
ing-wax does  not  contain  a particle  of  wax,  but  is  com- 
posed of  Venice  turpentine,  shellac,  and  cinnabar. 
The  tube  rose  is  no  rose,  but  a species  of  polyanth. 
The  strawberry  is  no  berry,  but  only  a succulent 
receptacle.  Turkish  baths  did  not  originate  in  Turkey, 
and  are  not  baths,  but  heated  chambers.  Whalebone 
is  not  bone,  and  is  said  not  to  possess  a single  pro- 
perty of  bone. — Medical  Itecord. 

Anomalies  of  Poisonous  Plants.— The  dcuia  virosa, 
or  Cowbane,  is  poisonous  to  oxen  but  wholesome  to 
sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  as  Lucretius  long  ago  re- 
corded. "White-ants  feed  with  impunity  on  opium. 
The  landcrab  feeds  upon  the  maneikeel  tree,  one  of 
the  most  deadly  of  trees.  The  bo.via,  or  grosbeak,  of 
the  Bahamas,  eats  the  fruits  of  the  Amyris  toxifera, 
or  poisonous  ash.  The  berries  of  the  spurgelaurel. 
Daphne  laureola,  are  poisonous  to  animals,  but  birds 
eat  them  freely.  The  young  buds  of  Kalmia  latifolia 
speedily  kill  cattle  if  they  browse  on  them,  but  afford 
abundant  food  to  pheasants  in  early  spring,  and 
although  the  birds  do  not  suffer,  porsons  who  partake 
of  such  pheasants  show  alarming  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing. A similar  result  is  observed  from  bees  leeding 
upon  other  plants  of  tho  same  natural  Limily  as  tlie 
Kalmia  (IViod.oracecp).  In  the  celebrated  retreat  of 
the  ten  thousand,  the  soldiers  of  Xenophon  suffered 
.severely  from  eating  honey  near  Trebizoud,  collected 
from  the  Audea  rnntim.  The  darnel,  loHum.  temv. 
lcntnm{i\\a  infcllx  lolinm  of  Virgil,  the  tares  of  Scrip- 
ture), injures  all  animals,  yet  chickens  eat  the  seeds 
with  greediness.  Horse,"  feed  with  avidity  and  thrive 
on  tlie  (lijrostis  ariiiiduiacca  (Linn.),  or  reed  beutgrass, 
wliich  is  destructive  to  goats.  Many  similar  fact.s  are 
noted  by  botanists,  and  they  show  the  futility  of 
defending  cruel  experiments  on  animals  by  appealing 
to  the  effects  of  substances  on  other  organisms.  What 
is  food  to  one  is  often  iioison  to  another. — Ibid. 
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TEA  AND  CINCHOJfA  IN  CEYLON. 

THE  TEA  AND  CINCHONA  ENTEEPRISE  OF  MESSRS,  KEIE, 

BDNDAS  & CO.  ON  LOODE  CONDEEA  AND  MR.  JAMES 

Taylor’s  meeitoeioes  part  therein. 

The  discussion  regarding  a testimonial  to  Mr. 
James  Taylor  justifies  the  publication  of  the 
following  letter.  It  was  put  into  type  and  our 
note  written  in  Feb,  1878,  that  is  twelve  years 
ago  last  Feb.  (1)  ; but  it  was  held  back,  we  think, 
because  Mr.  Taylor  feared  his  employers  might 
object  to  the  publication  of  the  details.  Now,  we 
consider  that  the  document  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Tea  and  Cinchona 
Enterprise  in  Ceylon. 

Loole  Condera.  February  16th,  1878. 

A.  M.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  and  J.  Ferguson,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sirs,— I have  to  thank  you  kindly  for 
your  very  favourable  notice  of  our  Loole  Condera  tea 
in  a late  Observer.  It  is  now  being  made  of  a better 
average  quality  than  before.  But  it  will  not  be  all  it 
should  be  till  we  get  it  in  larger  quantity  so  as  to 
require  a European  or  good  conductor  to  constantly 
supervise  the  manufacture.  I can  see  only  very  little 
of  it,  and  beyond  that  it  is  left  to  a kangany  and 
the  coolies.  But  such  a notice  of  it  in  the  Observer 
is  very  valuable.  I must  explain  to  you,  however, 
that  bad  tins  have  been  got  by  people  frequently, 
not  from  any  fault  on  the  estate  but  by  a mistake  in 
Kandy. I used  to  send  a lot  of  it  toKandy,to  Messrs.Keir, 
Dundas  and  Co.’s  oflBoe,  in  large  caddies,  not  soldered 
up ; understanding  that  they  were  selling  it  by  the 
lb  loose  or  untinned.  But  they  took  to  putting  it  in 
tins  and  soldering  these  up  in  Kandy.  I supposed 
that  this  would  not  do,  and  stopped  it  as  soon  as  I heard 
of  it , or  heard  of  tea  Deing  so  spoiled.  It  soon  gets 
damp  in  the  caddies,  and  I fancy  got  more  damp  still  in 
being  transferred  from  them  to  tins  where  they  had  no 
firing  places  to  dry  it  first.  Not  only  this,  but  they 
apparently  tinned  up  “ red  leaf”  too ; and  that  also 
damp.  I send  several  caddies  of  ” red  leaf”  at  the  end 
of  each  year’s  crop,  with  special  explanations  of  its 
inferiority  and  instructions  to  keep  it  apart  and  dis- 
pose of  it  in  any  way  or  at  any  low  price  they  choose. 
Some  of  these  tins  it  would  seem  were  still  ia  their 
bands  recently,  and  may  be  yet.  They  themselves 
Bent  out  three  of  them  that  had  been  returned  by  Dr. 
Thwaites,  of  Peradeniya,  quite  recently,  and  asked  me 
to  explain  the  matter ! Two  of  these  tins  were 
red  leaf  purehj,  and  perfectly  mouldy;  the  other 
tin  being  proper  tea  but  also  perfectly  mouldy. 
Seeing  I never  tinned  any  red  leaf,  I had  no 
diflSculty  in  saying  that  it  was  tea  tinned  in  Kandy 
and  spoilt  in  being  so.  But  it  is  long  since  I stopped 
sending  them  any  loose  tea  now,  excepting  the  little 
“red  leaf”  collected  during  the  year  at  the  end  of 
each  crop,  which  will  still  go  forward  open.  All  of 
it  is  tinned  on  the  estate  now.  I have  also  got  the 
tins  made  so  that  they  must  be  destroyed  in  the 
opening,  as  I found  that  people  kept  their  tea  in  the 
tins,  or  let  their  servants  do  it,  and  consequently  the 
tea  got  spoiled  and  often  mouldy  and  musty  before  the 
tin  was  finished ; especially  in  damp  weather.  This 
made  some  peonle  believe  that  we  put  bad  tea  into 
the  bottom  of  "the  tin  and  good  tea  on  the  top  ! 
K.,  D.  & Co.,  too,  stopped  taking  back  our  first  style  of 
tins  with  hinged  lids,  as  they  were  generally  returned 
filthy  and  stinking  of  oil  and  onions  and  salt  fish,&c. 

But  now,  I am  going  to  be  down  on  you!  Al- 
though  you  have  publicly  given  us  credit  for  various 
things  connected  with  tea  and  cinchona,  some  of  which 
were  i o fairly  due  to  us,  yet  yon  have  never  given 
UB  credit  for  the  main  things  that  are  our  due.  I 
claim  that  both  the  tea  and  cinchona  enterprisrs 
were  first  sucoesafully  started  on  Loole  ('ondera.  I 
do  not  admit  the  Messrs.  Worms’  old  tea  experi- 
ments into  the  matter,  as  they  were  failures;  and  long 
ago  given  up  when  we  began.  The  plants  were  allowed 
to  remain,  but  there  were  many  tea  plants  in  gardens, 
and  BO  on,  over  the  coffee  districts  besides  them. 
The  starter  of  the  present  tea  enterprise  was,  to  the 


best  of  my  knowledge,  Mr.  G.  D.  B.  Harrison,  who, 
in  1865,  gave  me  orders  to  get  all  the  tea  seed  I 
could  from  Peradeniya  and  grow  it  so  as  to  have  a 
supply  of  seed  from  it  by-and-bye.  I'began  in  1866, 
to  plant  out  tea  plants  along  the  roadsides  here- 
At  that  time  I knew  nothing  of  the  Assam  indige- 
nous and  hybrid  varieties.  Our  first  tea  clearing  of 
twenty  acres  was  felled  in  the  end  of  1867,  a year 
before  the  Ceylon  Company  felled  any  land  of  their 
estates  for  tea.  Our  clearing  was  mentioned  in  the 
Kandy  Herald,  at  the  time  it  was  felled.  The  Ceylon 
Company  felled  small  pieces  on  several  of  their  places 
the  year  after,  perhaps  as  much,  or  may  be  more, 
acreage  than  our  clearing  altogether.  However,  our 
first  year’s  importation  of  seed  from  Assam  completely 
failed  to  grow.  We  got  our  second  importation  of 
seed  next  year  at  the  same  time  as  the  Ceylon  Com- 
pany got  their  first  and  both  grew.  So  that  they 
and  we  both  began  the  actual  planting  out  of  hybrid 
tea  at  the  same  time,  or  same  season.  Then  as  for 
making  tea  I was  making  it  from  old  bushes  in  the 
garden  and  from  roadside  planing  years  bsfore  Mr. 
Jeukins,  the  Ceylon  Company’s  tea  manager,  came  to 
Ceylon.  Some  of  what  I made  then  was  fairly  good 
tea  though  I could  not  believe  it  was  right  because 
it  did  not  taste  like  the  China  tea  of  the  shops.  I 
gladly  confess  that  Mr.  Jenkins,  after  he  came,  showed 
me  how  to  do  it  better  and  gave  me  confidence  in  the 
article.  But  a sample  made  by  me  before  he  came,  sent 
along  with  a sample  of  his  making,  was  valued  in  Cal- 
cutta at  only  3d  a lb.  less.  Before  Mr.  Jenkins  gave  me 
confidence  that  the  tea  was  correct,  I spoiled  large  lots 
of  it  experimenting,  trying  to  make  it  taste  like  the  tea 
I bought  in  Kandy  from  shops. 

You  will  see  from  this  that  a statement  in  one  of 
your  Directories  of  tea  acreage  planted  is  wrong  for 
the  earlier  years.  There  was  more  planted  than  you 
state  ; but  I|cannot  find  that  statement  in  the  Directory 
now,  else  I would  help  to  correct  it.  But  on  this  place 
there  were  twenty  acres  planted,  besides  roadsides  equal 
to  a good  few  acres,  before  the  end  of  1869. 

Then,  as  regards  Cinchona  : we  were  not  the  first  to 
plant  a patch  of  it,  though  we  planted  five  or  six 
acres  of  it  pretty  early.  But  the  small  lot  men- 
tioned in  Howard’s  big  book  as  the  “ first  instal- 
ment from  the  Ceylon  plantations”  was  peeled  on  Loole 
Oondura  in  July  1867,  both  Succirubra  and  OfBcinalis, 
But  so  little  did  K.,  D,  & Co.  trouble  themselves  about 
it  that  it  only  got  into  the  market  in  April  1868.  It  was 
mentioned  in  several  papers  that  I saw  about  the  time 
and  I knew  it  was  our  sample  they  referred  to  from  the 
remarks  made,  being  the  same  as  Howard’s  report  on 
it  that  I had  got,  and  from  dates  and  the  quantities 
corresponding,  and  the  words  of  Howard’s  report  being 
quoted.  One  paper  or  magazine  put  it  down  as  from 
the  Ceylon  Government  experiment.  Our  first  exten- 
sive peeling  was  in  April  1870,  of  considerably  over  a 
ton  of  dry  bark,  partly  succirubra  and  partly  officinalis. 
Long  after  this  was  sold  in  the  London  market,  the 
Observer  mentioned  that  it  had  discovered  the  fact 
from  a Home  paper  and  asked  how  such  a thing  could 
have  happened  anknown  to  it.  We  sent  home  further 
lots  in  1871  and  1873.  As  a result  of  the  sale  of  the  first 
lots,  we  got  all  the  officinalis  plants  out  of  the  Hakgala 
nurseries,  even  the  old  stock  plants,  about  three 
hundred  thousand  altogether,  and  got  them  for  nothing, 
as  there  was  no  demand  for  cinchona  by  anyone 
else.  We  then  went  in  for  planting  cinchona  exten- 
sively ; but  we  had  considerably  extended  our  cultiva- 
tion of  it  before  that  on  the  strength  of  the  sales  and 
Howard’s  report  on  our  original  sample.  Not  very 
long  after  cinchonas  planted  at  Hakgala  were  being 
sold  at  high  prices,  but  the  demand  was  mostly  for 
succirubra  plants,  of  which  we  had  tak<-n  none.  So  that 
our  having  cleared  out  the  stock  of  officinalis  plants  did 
not,  I suppose,  much  matter  What  we  have  done  here 
has  been  a guide  and  a warning  to  others  all  along, 
and  is  so  still,  and  a great  deal  of  cinchona  and  also 
tea,  I believe,  has  been  planted  on  the  strengrh  of  it. 
What  we  have  learned  here  has  been  freely  communi- 
cated to  all  who  have  asked  information.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  it  without  thinking  that  I have  any 
selfish  object  in  view,  1 consider  that,  if  the  Oeylon 
Goveenmeut  bad  any  sort  of  eoul  io  it  to  oBcooraga 
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European  enterprise  instead  of  simply  existing  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  Blassrs.  Harrison  and  Leake  ought 
to  get  a free  grant  of  a block  of  land  for  cinchona  and 
tea,  or  be  ofiered  it.*-Yonrs  very  truly, 

James  Tatloe. 



Aostkalian  PBonncE  foe  Ceylon.— We  oan  testify 
that  the  cheese,  bacon  and  butter  consigned  to 
Messrs.  Auwardt  & Co.,  as  advertised,  from  the 
farfamed  Illawara  district  of  New  South  Wales  is 
specially  deserving  of  attention  here.  Each  article 
seems  good  in  its  degree— good  value  for  the  price 
charged — and  planters  especially  will  favourably 
bear  in  mind  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this 
produce  is  to  be  re-invested  in  Ceylon  tea  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Illawara  farmers  and  other  residents. 

Brazil  Coffee. — The  coSee  crop  now  in  course 
of  shipment  from  Santos  to  the  markets  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  reach 
2,000,000  bags  (132  lb.  each)  by  June  30th,  1890, 
the  end  of  the  crop  year.  This  is  a falling  short  of 
over  1,000,000  bags  on  the  production  of  last  year, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a small  bearing  generally 
succeeds  a heavy  one,  the  previous  harvest  of  1888- 
89  having  been  the  largest  on  record.  Although 
the  present  crop  is  a small  one,  its  monetary  value 
is  in  excess  of  the  last,  in  consequence  of  the  higher 
prices  obtained. — H,  and  C,  Mail, 

The  Sources  of  Beautiful  Colours. — The  American 
Druggist  has  formulated  a list  of  the  choicest  colours 
used  in  the  arts,  as  follows  ; — The  cochineal  insects 
furnish  a great  many  of  the  very  fine  colours.  Among 
them  are  the  gorgeous  carmine,  the  crimson,  scarlet 
carmine  and  purple  lakes.  The  cuttle-fish  gives 
the  sepia.  It  is  the  inky  fluid  -which  the  fish  dis- 
charges in  order  to  render  the  water  opaque  when 
attacked.  Indian  yellow  comes  from  the  camel.  Ivory 
chips  produce  the  ivory  black  and  bonehiack.  The 
exquisite  Prussian  blue  is  made  by  tusing  horses’ 
hoofs  and  other  refuse  animal  matter  with  impure 
potassium  carbonate.  This  colour  was  discovered 
accidentally.  Various  lakes  are  derived  from  roots, 
barks,  and  gums.  Blue  black  comes  Irom  the  charcoal 
of  the  vine  stalk.  Lamp  black  is  soot  from  certain 
resinous  substances.  Turkey  red  is  from  the  madder 
plant,  which  grows  in  Hiiulostan.  The  yellow  sap  of 
a tree  of  8iam  produces  gamboge ; the  natives  catch  the 
sap  in  cocoanut  shells.  Baw  sienna  is  the  natural  earth 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sienna,  Italy.  Raw  umber 
is  also  an  earth  found  near  Umbria  and  burnt.  Indian 
ink  is  made  from  burnt  camphor.  The  Chinese  are 
the  only  manufacturers  of  this  ink,  and  they  will  not 
reveal  the  secret  of  its  manufacture.  Mastic  is  made 
from  the  gum  of  the  mastic  tree,  which  grows  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Bister  is  the  soot  ot  wood  ashes. 
Very  little  real  ultramarine  is  found  in  the  market.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  precious  lapis-lazuli,  and  commands 
a fabulous  price.  Chinese  white  is  zinc,  scarlet  is  iodide 
of  mercury,  and  native  vermilion  is  from  the  quicksilver 
ore  called  cinnabar. 


And  certainly  Mr.  James  Taylor  ought  to  get  one 
of  the  best  blocks  in  the  country.  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Loake  deserve  credit  for  their  enterprise,  and  it  is 
much  to  bo  regretted  that  they  suffered  so  greatly 
the  usual  fate  of  pioneers.  But  as  regards  both  tea 
and  cinchona  the  intelligent,  energetic  and  persever- 
ing Superintendent  of  Loole  Condera  was  the  first 
man  “ to  teach  the  English  how  to  do  it.”  Much  of 
what  Mr.  Taylor  now  communicates  reached  the 
senior  editor  long  ago  and  has  been  tied  up  with  a mass 
of  other  matter  on  tea  and  cinchona  to  be  worked  when 
time  could  be  got.  But  each  day  brings  more  than 
its  work.  One  small  fact  will  show  how  consoieuti- 
Onely  oarefnl  Mr.  Taylor  is  in  his  worK.  Strict  cleanli- 
ness is  of  much  importance  in  the  preparation  of  tea ; 
and  when  coolies  are  seen  dressed  in  specially 
clean  clothing,  the  remark  mSide  is,  Some  of  Taylor's 
teii  ooolies.”'-En.  f,  A, 
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Fine  Prices  for  Cocoa. — Ceylon  cocoa  is  now  one 
of  the  most  valuable  products  sent  out  of  the  island, 
and  is  in  great  request.  Some  cocoa  from  one  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Barber’s  estate  has  just  been  sold,  we  hear, 
for  E58  per  cwt.  This  is  a fine  price  considering 
the  high  rate  of  exchange  at  present,  and  should  en- 
courage all  those  who  have  suitable  land  for  this  very 
remunerative  product. 

Mineral  Rubber.— The  Bulletin  dii  Miisoe  Commercial 
gives  currency  to  a report  from  an  American  source 
that  an  American  has  discovered  a means  of  pro- 
ducing, by  distillation  from  coal,  a bituminous  subs- 
tance possessing  all  the  qualities  of  rubber,  and  which 
may  be  equally  well  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
submarine  cables.  The  cost  of  this  article  is  said  to 
be  much  less  than  that  of  vegetable  caoutchouc. 

Coffee There  have  lately  been  frequent  calls 

for  Mr.  W.  B.  Forsyth’s  report  on  coffee,  and  as 
the  number  of  the  Monthly  which  contained  them 
is  exhausted,  it  is  reprinted  in  this  issue  with 
Mr.  Kinney’s— both  of  which  are  valuable  to 
those  intending  to  engage  in  coffee  planting. 
Among  all  the  minor  industries  adapted  to  our 
climate,  there  is  none  which  will  pay  better  than 
coffee  cultivation.  Kona  coffee  is  worth  to  the 
grower  twenty  cents  a pound,  and  probably  will 
command  that  price  for  many  years,  as  it  has 
no  equal, — Planters'  Monthly,  (Hawaiian)’ 

Gems  from  Gas  Eefuse — To  make  precious 
stones  from  gas-refuse  is  indeed — says  the  L.  d-  C. 
Express — to  squeeze  out  the  romance  which  should 
cling  to  “ pearls  from  the  ocean  and  gems  from  the 
mine.”  Mr.  Greville  Williams,  of  the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company,  has  made  a perfect  emerald  from  the 
refuse  of  a gas  retort.  That  this  was  possible  has 
been  known  to  science  for  two  generations.  But 
although  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  ingenious 
play  with  soienee- despite,  too,  that  the  cost  of 
making  the  gem  was  ten  times  its  highest  value— 
the  news  has  caused  some  alarm  among  possessors 
of  fine  emeralds. 

Planiinq  in  North  Boenbo.— At  the  ordinary 
general  shareholders’  meeting  of  the  Labuk  Plant- 
ing Company  at  Hongkong  on  the  6th  instant, 
the  report  presented  was  passed  after  the  Chairman 
had  said  that  he  could  add  very  little  to  it, 
except  that  the  latest  accounts  from  the  manager 
were  very  encouraging,  and  although  there  must 
be  numerous  difficulties  met  with  the  first  year 
he  hoped  they  would  vanish  as  time  went  on. 
The  trouble  in  starting  a plantation  was  getting 
labour — it  was  the  case  with  all  new  estates.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  item  of  $15,717  in  the  accounts  under 
the  head  of  “ labour  ” meant  squeezes  to  coolie 
brokers,  but  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  getting 
coolies  without  paying  for  them.  He  was  hopeful 
of  getting  the  money  back  in  the  form  of  labour, 
— Straits  Times,  May  18th. 

Dendhobidm  MaoCarthle. — In  copying  the 

following  paragraph  from  an  American  periodical, 
Garden  and  Forest,  we  may  state  that  this 
plant  was  named  in  honour  of  Lady  MacCarthy 
by  the  late  Dr.  Thwaites,  who  was  the  first  to 
describe  it  : — 

This  magnificent  plant  is  now  flowering  freely  at 
Kew.  It  IB  one  of  tbe  least  common  in  gardens  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  bad  to  cultivate.  It  is  found  only 
in  Ceylon,  where  it  is  much  less  plentiful  now  than  it 
was  a few  years  ago,  owing,  probably,  to  tbe  visitations 
of  the  Orchid-collector.  'The  Kew  plants  have  this 
year  made  pseudo. bulbs  over  a yard  long,  and  they  bear 
near  the  top  pendulous,  three-flowered  racemes,  each 
flower  being  four  inches  across  when  fully  expanded  ; 
tbe  colour  is  pale  rosy  mauve,  with  a large  blotch  of 
maroon-purple  on  the  lower  part  of  the  lip,  and 
streaks  of  the  same  color  on  the  front  portion.  Tbe 
Kew  plants  are  grown  in  a very  hot,  moist  stove,  where 
they  are  kept  saturated  at  all  times  save  when  tbe  leaves 

Iare  falling.  It  grows  all  through  the  winter,  the  flow- 
ers pushing  immediately  after  the  leaves  have  falleu. 
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HOME  CRITICS  Olf  CEYLON  TEAS. 

It  may  be  relied  upon,  we  think,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  verdict  o£  the  public  is  the  most 
satisfactory  test  of  the  quality  of  any  article  of 
food  consumption.  If  that  reliance  may  be  accepted, 
wo  may  say  that  our  teas  have  stood  this  tost 
for  they  have  received  the  warranty  of  public 
taste.  It  is,  however,  constantly  the  case  that 
papers  published  at  home  offer  to  their  readers 
comments  upon  the  method  of  their  manufacture 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  yet  remains 
much  room  for  improvement  in  that  method. 
We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  offer  objection  to 
this.  In  the  first  place,  whether  what  is  advanced 
is  or  is  not  to  be  justified,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  articles  written  bring  our  production  well 
before  the  public  and  so  constitute  for  our  teas  a 
valuable  advertisement.  In  the  second,  if  there  be 
truth  in  the  old  proverb  that  “in  the  multitude 
of  councillors  there  is  wisdom,”  we  are  afforded 
by  them  an  opportunity  of  discriminating  for  our- 
selves amid  such  diverse  advice. 

Nevertheless  we  must  bear  well  in  mind  the 
character  of  the  sources  from  which  many  of 
the  comments  referred  to  emanate.  What  may 
be  termed  trade  journals  are,  we  think,  not 
unfrequently  biassed  by  the  interests— or  the  sup- 
posed interests— of  their  chief  readers,  the  retailers 
of  tea.  Among  these  there  must  be  many  who 
are  influenced  by  a variety  of  causes  in  favour 
of  promoting  the  sale  of  some  particular  kind  of 
tea.  One  fuch  dealer,  we  will  assume,  has  a large 
constituency  among  whom  he  has  hitherto  dis- 
tributed chiefly  the  teas  of  China  growth.  An- 
other may  be  so  influenced  mainly  to  support 
Indian  teas.  Such  men  have  probably  resorted 
to  long  established  agencies  for  their  purchases, 
and  have  secured  by  their  long  custom  exception- 
ally favourable  terms.  They  will  have  no  pressing 
desire,  therefore,  to  force  the  introduction  of  a 
new  growth  which,  if  successful,  must  disturb  the 
even  course  of  their  trading  arrangements.  For 
men  so  situated  the  Trade  Journals  must  purvey 
sympathetic  matter,  and  for  the  reasons  we  may 
perhaps  believe  that  much  that  appears  in  the 
columns  of  such  papers  may  be  the  result  of  a 
concealed  bias.  The  arguments  that  we  have  thus 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  retail-dealers  are  not 
wholly  inapplicable  to  a higher  grade  of  the  dis- 
tributing agencies.  Among  the  brokers  of  Uondon 
there  are  firms  who,  fqually  with  the  retail  grocer, 
have  long  made  a speciality  of  certain  teas.  When 
firms  coming  within  such  a category  issue  their 
circulars,  they  are  just  as  likely  to  have  their  ad- 
vice tinctured  by  preconception  as  are  the  grocers  in 
their  dealings  with  their  old-established  cus- 
tomers. Of  course  we  would  except  from 
brokers  liable  to  such  an  influence,  many  well- 
known  firms  whose  advice  may  always  be  ac- 
cepted with  confidence  and  whose  comments  should 
command  our  fullest  attention.  But  even  when 
such  exceptions  are  made,  there  remains  a resi- 
duum  of  the  often-repeated  complaints  which  should, 
we  think,  always  be  accepted  with  reserve. 

But  whether  this  caution  may  or  may  not  be 
justified,  one  fact  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the 
constant  and  very  often  contradictory  advice 

given  is  very  perplexing  to  our  planters.  A 
very  well-known  firm  of  high  standing  has  once 
more  made  public  a statement  that  Ceylon  teas 
are  as  a rule  over-fired,  and  that  statement  has 
formal  support  by  one  of  the  trade  journals  to  which 
wa  have  referred.  Our  tea  planting  industry  is 
now  by  no  means  a thing  of  today,  and  its  pro- 
duction has  stood  the  test  of  a good  many  years. 
The  result  of  that  test  has  been  to  secure  the 
:4p£frag6  of  an  enormous  number  of  tea  drinkers 


throughout  the  world.  If  we  are  to  accept  the 
counsel  now  tendered  to  us  and  alter  our  methods 
of  preparation,  is  it  certain  we  shall  still  retain 
that  suffrage  which  has  been  accorded  upon  the 
experience  of  our  present  methods?  We  do  not 
say  that  we  feel  confident  that  no  better  method 
is  open  to  us ; but  for  the  reasons  we  have  above 
stated  we  would  advise  caution  in  placing  implicit 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  counsel  which 
is  so  constantly  given  to  us  by  the  distributing 
agencies  at  home. 


Indian  SoArsioNE. — Steatite  or  soapstone  is  rathe*^ 
extensively  used  by  gas  manufacturers  at  Home* 
but  at  present  their  requirements  in  this  respect 
are  met  from  Germany  principally.  Some  time  ago 
the  value  of  Indian  soapstone  attracted  attention, 
and  experiments  were  made  and  promised  success- 
fully. A more  extensive  trial  is  now  to  be  given 
to  the  Indian  product,  and  the  Madras  Government 
are  sending  some  tons  of  the  material  home,  where 
the  India  Office  will  cause  it  to  be  experimented 
with  and  reported  on. — Indian  Engineer.  [Steatite, 
we  believe,  is  amongst  our  Ceylon  rocks. — Ed.  T.  .4.] 

Bricks  Superseded. — A Madras  contemporary 
makes  the  announcement  that  bricks  are  to  be 
superseded.  A composition  called  petronite  has 
been  discovered  which,  besides  being  cheaper  than 
bricks,  is  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  of  the  hardness 
of  granite.  It  is  made  of  sand  and  silica,  burnt, 
ground  up,  moulded  with  moisture  under  great 
pressure,  and  then  re-burnt.  As  it  shows  neither 
expansion  nor  contraction  after  burning,  and  as  it  is 
capable,  when  in  its  moist  condition,  of  being 
sculptured  to  any  desired  extent,  it  will  be  of  high 
value  for  decorative  as  well  as  for  ordinary  building 
purposes. — Indian  Engineer. 

Tea  in  Japan. — The  Japan  Weehhj  Mail  of  3Ist 
May  says  : — 

The  tea  trade  goes  on  apace ; 20,009  piculs  of  leaf 
were  taken  during  the  week,  and  some  firms  have 
been  firing  almost  incessantly.  As  remarked  as  prob- 
able last  week,  the  estimated  weight  of  the  first 
crop  was  somewhat  erroneous,  and  this  is  now  ad- 
mitted, as  the  shortage,  if  any,  will  be  compara- 
tively slight.  Second  crop  leaf  will  be  on  the  market 
by  the  5th  of  June,  but  as  to  quality  nothing  can 
now  be  Said,  though  the  weather  reported  from  the 
principal  districts  is  not  unfavourable  to  good  cup. 
The  same  paper  in  its  issue  of  7th  June  says : — 

Tea  has  fallen  off  somewhat  in  demand,  though 
firing  is  still  general.  Parcels  of  second  crop  have 
arrived,  and  are  reported  good  both  in  leaf  and 
cup,  and  in  another  week  a large  quantity  is  ex- 
pected to  be  on  the  market. 

Prevention  op  Scale  in  Steam  Boilers. — The 
Chemical  Trade  Journal  recommends  that  water  used 
for  boiler  purposes  should  be  so  treated  before  enter- 
ing the  boiler,  that  all  formation  of  scale  shall  be 
prevented,  and  deprecates  the  use  of  substances 
which  merely  prevent  the  scale  from  adhering  to  the 
boiler.  As  an  example  of  how  various  precipitating 
agents  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  one  another 
a water  which  contained  5'2  grs.  of  calcium  carbonate, 
24'3  grs.  of  calcium  sulphate,  0T5  grs.  of  magnesium 
sulphate,  4 27  grs.  of  magnesium  chloride,  17-27 
grs.  of  magnesium  nitrate  per  gallon,  was  treated 
with  a mixture  of  17  grs.  of  caustic  soda — 77  per 
cent. — 17  grs.  of  sodium  carbonate,  5 grs.  of  tribasio 
phosphate  of  sodium,  with  the  result  that  of  12*9 
grs.  of  lime  only  0-78  grs.,  and  of  6-6  grs.  of  magnesia 
only  3'78  grs.  remained  to  enter  the  boiler  and  this 
at  a cost  of  3^d  per  1,000  gallons.  The  precipitate 
amounted  to  25  tons  semi-dry  sludge — or  nine  tons 
dry— from  6 million  gallons  of  this  water  per  week.— 
India  Rubber  Journal, 
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ASSAM  AND  CEATON  AND  THEIK  TEA 
CEOFS. 


Assam-proper  aud  Ceylon  will  this  year  be  very 
nearly  matched  in  the  tea  crops  likely  to  be 
harvested  within  their  bounds;  and  it  should  bo 
extremely  interesting  to  watch  henceforward  the 
development  of  each  country  under  tea  production 
and  export.  AVe  are  apt  to  regard  “Assam"  as  if 
it  really  represented  the  great  Indian  tea  enterprise 
altogether ; but  of  115  million  lb.  expected  to  bo 
harvested  in  1890  91  for  all  India,  less  than  half — 
or  48,295,344  lb. — is  put  down  for  “Assam”  proper. 
Now  against  this  Ceylon  may  ship  47  millions  in 
the  present  year — or  possibly  more  '?  .Already  up 
to  19th  June,  the  return  is  of  22  millions, — say 
24  millions  to  3rd  July, — and  the  larger  shipments 
have  uniformly  been  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

The  Indian  Tea  Association  as  we  have  indicated 
treat  “ Assam  ’’  separately  from  “ Cachar  and 
Sylhet,"  the  current  tea  crop  of  the  latter  being 
given  at  33,385,650  lb. ; but  unfortunately  they  do 
not  give  us  the  acreages  of  cultivated  land  on 
which  their  estimates  are  based ; and  when  we 
turn  to  the  official  records  we  invariably  find 
that  “ Assam  ” includes  “ Sylhet  and  Cachar." 
One  official  return,  for  instance,  gives  the  area  under 
tea  in  Assam  in  1889  as  227,249  acres 196,689  acres 
mature  and  30,560  acres  young  tea.  Another  Indian 
Bluebook  return  makes  the  total  for  1888-89  as 
216,676  acres,  but  this  extent,  we  find  on  going  over 
the  detailed  statements  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Acres. 

Cachar  equal  to  55,401 
Sylhet  „ 44,145 

Goalpara 
Kamrup 
Dairang 
Nowgong 


Acres. 

Sibsagur  equal  to  47,377 
Lakhimpur  „ 32,144 

Naga  Hills  ,,  

Kbasa  and 

Jaintia  Hills  „ 30 


367 
6,227  I 
20,012  1 
10,973  I Garo  Hills 


Total  acres  216,676 

Deducting  99,546  acres  for  Cachar  and  Sylhet,  we 
have  only  117,130  acres  for  “Assam-proper”  to  re- 
present the  estimated  current  crop  of  48,295,3441b. 
and  this  shows  an  average  outturn  of  over  400  lb.  per 
acre.  In  the  case  of  Cachar  and  Sylhet,  the  crop 
estimated  is  equal  to  340  lb.  an  acre,  and  that 
without  making  allowance  in  either  case  for  imma- 
ture tea.  Ceylon  on  the  other  hand  will  gather  her 
47  to  48  million  lb.  from  a considerably  larger  area 
nominally ; for  even  leaving  out  all  tea  planted  within 
the  past  three  years,  we  cannot  reduce  the  area  below 
160,000  to  160,000  acres.  Of  course  the  Assam  tea 
fields  are  on  the  whole  much  older  than  ours, 
and  if  we  suppose  that  105,000  acres  represent  the 
mature  tea  yielding  48  million  lb.,  we  may  get  a 
fair  idea  of  the  difference  in  yield.  The  explanation 
of  course,  is  that  Assam  was  all  planted  on  virgin 
land  (forest  or  otherwise),  whereas  the  greater 
proportion  of  Ceylon  tea  is  found  on  old  coffee 
plantations  varying  from  those  that  scarcely 

yielded  any  coffee  crops  to  others  so  long  heavily 
cropped  with  the  fragrant  berry  that  200  lb.  of  made 
tea  per  acre  is  a liberal  estimate  of  their 
yield  in  this  new  era.  Although  therefore, 

Ceylon  may  steadily  compete  with  “ Assam " 
(in  the  limited  sense)  in  her  total  crops,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  harvesting  will  be 
from  a considerably  wider  area  in  tea.  The  total 
extent  in  tea  in  Assam  districts,  Cachar  and  Sylhet, 
— whether  216,676  or  more  likely  227,249  (in- 
cluding 30,560  acres  young  tea)— is  singularly 
close  to  the  present  return  for  Ceylon  of  219,487 
acres ; but  the  difference  is  that  the  former  is 
to  give  nearly  81J  million  lb.  tea  this  season 
against  not  moro  tlian  48  millions  for  Ceylon, 


CKOCODILE  AND  LIZARD  LEATHER. 

! It  has  been  said — and,  doubtless,  with  full  truth 
— that  there  is  nothing  in  creat'd  nature  which 
does  not  servo,  or  cannot  be  made  to  serve,  some 
useful  purpose  to  man.  We  confess  that  with  regard 
to  the  crocodiles,  or,  as  they  are  often  popularly 
but  incorrectly  termed,  alligators,  which  swarm  in 
our  inland  waters,  we  have  often  found  it  difficult 
to  recognize  the  part  they  have  been  destined  to 
play  in  nature’s  economy.  As  scavengers  they 
certainly  exercise  a useful  function  ; but  their 
wonderful  fecundity  carries  them  beyond  the 
sufficient  fulfilment  of  this  object,  and  the 
enormous  numbers  of  them,  which  may  almost 
be  said  in  some  parts,  such  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mullaiitivu,  to  thicken  the  waters  of  our  lakes,  pools 
and  tanks,  constitute  an  undoubted  nuisance  . as 
well  as  a considerable  danger  to  many  of  the 
native  community.  Some  time  ago  we  made 
reference  to  the  demand  which  had  sprung 
up  in  all  European  countries  for  the  skins 
of  these  saurians ; and  having  then  drawn 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  Ceylon  usefully 
meeting  that  demand,  we  should  have  hesitated 
to  have  again  advanced  the  subject,  were  it  not 
for  a further  “ craze  ” arising  in  those  countries 
which  might,  we  should  say,  be  met  with  advantage 
from  this  colony. 

We  allude  to  the  very  extensive  adaptation 
of  lizard  and  even  snake  skins,  in  many 
articles  of  personal  adornment.  The  category 
of  these  is  almost  an  endless  one  ; but  we  may 
specially  instance  such  items  as  ladies’  waist-belts 
and  watch-bracelets,  purses,  whip  handles,  cigar 
and  cigarette  oases.  In  fact,  a walk  now  through 
the  principal  streets  of  London  or  Paris  reveals  in 
their  shop  windows  a vast  variety  of  instances  of  the 
application  of  the  skins  of  these  reptiles  to  such 
and  similar  articles.  We  may  be  sure  that  these 
would  not  be  exhiDited  in  the  profusion  that  may 
be  witnessed  were  it  not  that  they  meet  with  a 
ready  sale  indicating  a strong  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  Now  Ceylon  abounds  only  too 
profusely,  not  only  with  the  crocodiles  first  referred 
to  but  with  a great  variety  of  many-colored  lizards, 
and  with  the  inducement  now  offering  of  a proo 
Stable  market  for  their  skins,  why  should  not  some 
of  our  native  people  undertake  the  collection  and 
shipment  of  these? 

We  shall  probably  be  told  that  the  art  of 
proper  preparation  is  at  present  unknown  in 
the  island.  But  every  civilized  Government  makes 
it  one  of  its  chief  duties  to  stimulate  new  in- 
dustries ; and  in  tropical  countries,  in  which  the 
local  authorities  stand  almost  in  loco  parentis 
towards  the  natives,  this  duty  assumes  a special 
weight.  We  have  but  to  read  the  reports  of  the 
consular  agents  of  European  countries  to  realize 
how  important  a part  they  are  called  upon  to 
perform  in  suggesting  new  openings  for  trade  or 
fresh  industries  likely  to  benefit  the  nationalities 
they  represent.  Ceylon,  of  course,  has  no  such 
official  representatives  abroad.  The  duties  therefore 
that  are  cast  upon  those  to  whom  we  have  referred 
must  naturally  in  our  own  and  similar  cases  devolve 
upon  the  resident  authorities.  We  can  conceive  of 
scarcely  any  case  calling  more  strongly  for  the 
preliminary  aid  the  authorities  alone  can  afford  the 
people  than  the  one  we  are  now  dealing  with.  We 
have  among  us  what,  while  unavailed  of,  is  both  a posi- 
tive nuisance  and  a danger.  It  is  possible  to  diminish 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  by  doing  so  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  a pojpulation  not  too  well  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  earning  a livelihood  what 
promises  to  be  an  easily  learned  and  profitable 
industry.  Wbat  greater  inducement  could  there  be 
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to  incite  to  action  a Government  ■which,  as  we 
have  said,  stands  in  almost  a parental  relation  to 
the  people  over  which  it  rules  ? 

In  this  particular  case  the  assistance  to  be  asked 
for  is  light,  and  the  cost  of  it  must  be  trifling. 
We  want  instruction  as  to  the  right  method  of 
utilizing  the  supplies  so  ultra-liberally  provided 
by  nature.  This  it  should  be  neither  difficult 
nor  costly  to  obtain.  But  perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  before  seeking  such  instruction  we 
want  enlightenment  as  to  the  prices  such  skins 
as  we  have  referred  to  fetch  in  the  markets 
of  Europe.  This,  however,  we  think,  might  pro- 
bably be  dispensed  with,  for  we  may  be  perfectly 
sure  that  those  markets  would  not  be  supplied 
as  they  are  unless  a paying  price  was  obtainable 
for  the  commodities.  We  may  be  equally  certain 
that  no  country  in  the  world  produces  these 

saurians  and  reptiles  in  more  lavish  abundance 
than  does  Ceylon,  as  also  that  their  capture  can 

scarcely  anywhere  be  effected  with  a less  expen- 

diture of  labour  or  at  less  cost  than  it  could  be 
among  our  own  people  here.  There  is  prima  facie 
evidence  therefore  that  the  systematic  collec- 
tion, preparation,  and  shipment  of  these  skins 

should  prove  remunerative.  What  is  wanted  is 
only  the  knowledge  of  how  to  prepare  them  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  distributors  at  home.  A 
reference  through  the  Crown  gents  to  those 
engaged  in  the  trade  in  London  would  secure  all 
the  preliminary  information  necessary  and  at  the 
satne  time  the  services  of  an  instructor  competent 
to  impart  the  required  knowledge  to  selected  indivi- 
duals among  the  natives,  through  whom  again  such 
training  might  be  distributed  throughout  the  island. 
We  may  be  told  that  if  the  prospect  of  success  be  so 
assured  as  we  hold  it  to  be,  it  should  rest  with 
our  mercantile  community  to  inaugurate  and  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  earlier  trials.  But  it  will 
be  recognized,  that  a novel  departure  of  the 
kind  referred  to  requires  some  initiatory  fostering, 
and  we  think  this  might  well  be  officially  given, 
at  any  rate  to  the  extent  of  seeking  information 
through  the  Crown  Agents  upon  which  further 
action  might  be  based. 


♦ — 

THE  CEYLON  ESTATES  INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION  (LIMITED). 

Report  by  the  Directors  to  the  Sixth  Ordinary 
General  Meeting,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  11th 
day  of  June  1890,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  within  the  Account- 
ant’s Hall,  106  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow. 

The  Directors  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  Accounts 
for  the  year  to  31st  March,  1890,  and  they  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  report  such  very  favourable  results. 

The  most  of  the  Coffee  Crop  was,  this  year,  sold 
in  London,  the  average  price  being  101/8  per  cw't., 
which  the  Directors  consider  very  satisfactory.  The 
Crop  was,  Glencairn  1,404  bushels,  MacDuff  1,123 
bushels,  or  more  than  double  the  estimates. 

This  year  only  22,236  lb.  Cinchona  was  harvested, 
on  account  of  our  only  having  taken  the  bark  from 
dying  trees.  The  good  trees  were  not  touched  as  re- 
commended by  the  Company’s  Agents  in  Ceylon. 

The  Tea  Crop  has  again  been  very  satisfactory,  and 
the  prices  realised  have  been  considerably  better  than 
those  obtained  the  previous  year. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the  Coffee 
Crop,  and  the  high  prices  realised  therefor,  and  also  the 
increased  prices  obtained  for  the  Tea,  the  balance  at  the 
credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  including  ,f55  4s  5d 
brought  forward  from  last  year  IB  . . .. 113, 515  8 8 

The  Directors  think  it  advisable  to  rednce 
the  euta  appeariDg  at  the  Debit  ef  the  Tea 
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Machinery  and  Factory  Account,  and  they 
propose  to  apply  the  above  Profit; — 

1.  In  writing  off  that  Account  ..£1,000  0 0 

2.  In  payment  of  a Divident  of  7|  per 

cent  free  of  Tax,  ..  *..£2,306  5 0 


£3,306  5 0 


Leaving  a balance  of £209  3 8 

to  be  carried  forward  next  year. 

The  addition  to  the  Glencairn  Factory,  and  the  put- 
ting in  of  the  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  have  been 
completed  at  a cost  of  £571  13s  lid,  and  the  Directors 
anticipate  considerable  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  Com- 
pany therefrom,  as  working  by  waterpower  was  during  ' 

the  dry  season  very  unsatisfactory,  the  supply  Deing  ' 

altogether  iuadequate. 

The  Directors  authorised  the  conversion  of  the 
buildings  on  Macduff  into  a Tea  Factory.  The  alter- 
ations have  been  completed  and  the  necessary  machinery 
put  in  at  a cost  of  £447  5s  9d.  The  Tea,  manufactured 
and  sent  home,  has  brought  very  good  prices,  and  the 
Directors  expect  that  this  will  also  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Company,  as  a considerable  sacrifice 
had  to  be  made  when  the  Tea  was  sold  green. 

Prom  the  Balance  Sheet  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
outstanding  Debentures  amount  to  £2,850.  These  all 
fell  due  at  Whitsunday  last,  and  have  been  repaid,  so 
that  the  Company  is  now  free  of  Debenture  Debt. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  Loans  over  property  in 
Ceylon  have  been  reduced  during  the  year  by  £1,798 
5s  9d. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  not  so  favour- 
able. Owing  to  the  exceptionally  large  coffee  crop 
this  year,  tne  Directors  are  advised  that  they  need  ; 

not  look  for  much  of  this  product  during  the  current  I 

year.  The  estimate  of  the  tea  crop  is,  however,  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  Directors  are  hopeful  the  coffee 
crop  may  yet  improve,  and  that  a better  yield  than 
that  now  anticipated  may  yet  be  obtained. 

The  Directors  have  to  record,  with  regret,  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Spens,  on  account  of  his  haviug 
left  Glasgow  for  London.  Mr.  Spens  was  appointed 
Chairman  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Brooks  Wright,  and 
all  along  took  a deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Company.  The  Directors  elected  Mr.  Hugh  Brown 
Crum,  Stock-broker,  to  succeed  Mr.  Spens  on  the  Board.  j 

The  Directors  who  retire  at  this  time,  in  conformity  ! 

to  the  Articles  of  Association,  are  Mr.  Robert  King 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grand.  They  are  eligible  and  offer 
themselves  for  re-elcetion. 

The  Auditor,  Mr.  Moore,  c.  a.,  also  retires,  and  ho 
is  eligible  to  be  re-appointed. 

J.  B.  Macbbayne,  Chairman. 

Brown,  Flkmnio  & Murray,  Secretaries, 

163  West  George  St., 

Glasgow,  2nd  June,  1890. 

Balance  Sheet  as  at  31st  March,  1890.  ■ 

Liabilities . 


£ B.  a. 


Capital  Account— 

15,000  shares  of  £4  each,  £60,000  of  which 
paid  up  £2  per  share  ...  ...  30,000  0 0 

Debenture  Account  ...  ,,,  ...  2,850  0 0 

Interest  on  Debentures,  &o.,  accrued  but  not 

due  ...  ...  ...  ...  55  19  11 

Sundry  Creditors  ...  ...  ...  1,272  17  5 

Profit  and  Loss  Acccunt  ...  ...  ...  3,515  8 8 


Assets, 

Glencairn  and  Macduff  estates  owned  by  the 
Association  taken  at  cost  price 
Loans  over  Landed  Property  in  Ceylon 
Tea  Machinery  and  Factory 
Interest  accrued  but  not  due 
Sundry  debtors  including  outstanding  Account 
Sales  of  Produce  ...  ...  ... 

Produce  on  hand  ...  ...  .,. 

Cash  on  Deposit  and  with  Bankers 

at  Home  and  Abroad  £5,194  18  10 

Due  by  Secretaries  63  17  5 


£37,694  6 0 

£ 8.  d. 

25,078  2 6 
2,114  10  0 
1,460  14  0 
45  11  3 

1,672  3 6 
2,064  8 6 


6,258  16  3 


£37,694  6 0 
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Pr.om  AND  Loss  Account  foe  Year  to  31st 
March,  1890. 


Expenditure. 

To  Interest  on  Debentures  paid  and  accrued  ... 
„ Salary  of  Foreign  Agents  ...  £199  12  8 

„ Do  Secretaries  ...  loO  O’! 

„ Law  and  Audit  Charges 
„ Books,  Stationary,  See. 

„ Charges 
,,  Telegrams  .. 

,,  Income  Tax  ..  ... 

,,  Postage  and  Petties  ... 

,,  Directors’  Remuneration 
,,  Directors’ Travelling  Expenses 
,,  Advertising 
,,  Depreciation 

,,  Balance,  being  Profit  on  year 


Bevenue. 

By  Balance  from  last  year  ... 

Leas  : Income  Tax  on  Dividends 


Less  : Loss  on  Realisation 
of  1888-9  Produce 

By  Exohange 

„ Interest  on  Investments 
,,  Commission  ... 

,,  Registration  and  other  Fees 


£ 

142 


9.  d. 
0 1 


.349  12  8 
36  10  7 
8 2 10 


15  12  6 
23  7 6 
32  8 2 
9 2 7 
120  0 0 
12  12  0 
0 11  6 
49  1 6 


Profit  on  Year’s  Working  of  estates— 

Produce  sold  and  on  hand  £8,000  18  6 
Leas  : Expenditure  4,072  12  11 

£3,928  5 6 


,3,51.5  8 8 

£4,314  10  7 

£ s.  d. 
, 81  9 5 

, 26  5 0 

£55  4 5 


20  10  10 


•3.9o7  14  8 
28  5 7 
281  4 10 
39  1.3  7 
2 7 6 


£4,314  10  7 

Brown,  Fleming  & MoBHAy,  Secretaries. 


TITR  UBRPJAN  GOVEENMENT  CONCES- 
SIOXS  AND  EXPLOEATION  COMPANY, 
LIMITED  : 


India-Eubbee. 

The  prospectus  informs  us  that  “this  company 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the 
valuable  India-rubber  concession,  granted  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  tite  Eepublic  of  Liberia,  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  for  the  sole  right  of  collecting  the  India-rubber 
grown  on  all  the  government  lands  and  forests,  and 
the  sole  right  of  exporting  all  India-rubber  grown 
within  the  territories  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  such 
concession  further  granting  the  concessionaires  2,000 
acres  of  land,  to  be  selected  by  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  warehouses,  stores,  residences,  and  estab- 
lishing depots,  wharves,  and  trading  stations,  or  for 
snoh  other  purposes  in  connection  with  the  conces- 
eion  ns  the  concessionaires  may  from  time  to  time 
deem  necessary  or  desirable,  and  to  be  held  free  of 
any  charge  whatever ; and  if  hereafter  thought  desir- 
able, work  such  concession,  or  to  sell  or  lease  the 
whole  or  portions  there  of  to  companies  or  indivi- 
duals ; Slid  also  to  take  over,  work,  sell,  or  lease  to 
companies  or  individuals,  at.  the  discretion  of  the  di- 
rectors, any  other  concession  or  concessions  whicti  may 
now  or  liereafter  be  obtained  by  the  company  from 
the  Government  of  the  Liberian  Republic.  The  rubber 
cnnco.ssion  covers  the  whole  area  of  the  government 
lands  on  which  the  gum  elastic  rubber  tree  is  found, 
producing  rnbher  of  the  best  West  African  quality, 
and  the  Government  estimate  that  a minimum  of  2,000 
t ins  can  bo  eollecte  1 annually,  (and  also  the  sole 
right  of  ex))orting  all  other  rubber  grown  within  tlin 
territories  of  Uie  Republic  of  Liberia)  which,  deli- 
vered in  London  or  Liverpool,  including  the  ro  yalty 
to  lie  paid  to  the  Government  of  Liberia,  will  it  is 
eatimati'd  show  a profit  (if  only  realising  Is  per  lb.) 
of  £112,000  per  annum.  Labour  is  cheap  and  plenti- 


ful, and  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  indus- 
trious. The  use  of  rubber  is  being  very  largely  ex- 
tended, and  is  being  brought  into  general  use  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  is  now  being  extensively 
used  in  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  Hamburg,  in  connec? 
tion  with  other  materials,  for  paving  the  streets,  and 
no  doubt  will  soon  be  applicable  for  many  other  similar 
purposes.” 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  to  be  about 
150,000  square  miles,  or  about  96,000,000  acres,  most 
of  which  is  of  the  richest  character,  yielding  almost 
every  known  kind  of  tropical  produce,  whilst  the  value 
of  its  mineral  wealth  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

But  besides  trading  in  India-rubber,  the  company 
propose  also  to  procure  further  concessions  for  getting 
and  working  minerals ; for  cultivating  fibre-producing 
plants,  &c.;  for  collecting  palm  oils,  indigo,  timber,  and 
dyewoods;  for  trading  in  ivory,  &o.;  and  also  for  a 
charterod  State  Bank,  and  various  public  rights.  The 
Liberian  Government  has  undertaken  not  to  grant  these 
concessions  without  first  offering  them,  through  Mr, 
Ellis  Parr,  to  this  company. 

The  price  to  be  paid  to  the  vendor  (Mr.  Ellis  Parr) 
for  the  India-rubber  concession,  and  in  respect  of  his 
interest  in  the  other  concessions  which  have  been 
applied  for,  has  been  fixed  by  the  vendor  at  £70,000, 
payable  as  to  £7,000  in  cash,  and  as  to  £23,000  in 
fully  paid  ordinary  shares,  £3,000  in  deferred  shares, 
and  the  balance  in  cash  or  fully  paid  ordinary  shares, 
or  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  shares,  at  the  opinion  of 
the  directors  ; the  deferred  share  ranking  only  for 
dividend  after  the  company  has  earned  sufficient  to 
pay  a dividend  on  the  ordinary  paid  up  capital  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  when  the  deferred  shareholders, 
after  receiving  a dividend  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  will 
be  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  balauoe  of  the  remaining 
profits. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proposed  operations  of  the 
company  are  varied  and  exteesive,  and  the  prospects, 
as  set  forth  by  the  promoters,  are  certainly  sufficiently 
alluring.  The  capital  asked  for  is  £110,000,  and  if 
this  is  promptiy  supplied,  and  if  the  right  men  are 
put  in  the  right  place,  aud  wise  methods  of  procedure 
are  adopted,  we  do  not  see  why  the  glowing  results 
anticipated  should  not  be  largely  realised. — Electrical 
Trades  .Journal. 


TEA  GARDEN  COOLIES  IN  ASSAM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Indian  Agriculturist. 

Sir,— Many  of  your  readers  are  no  doubt  interested 
in  this  vast  tea  district  where  so  many  labourers  from 
Bengal  are  employed,  and  would  like  to  hear  of  their 
condition,  and  the  treatment  they  receive  from  the 
brutal  planter.  First,  as  regards  their  pay  ; women 
receive  on  enrolment  R4  per  month,  and  men  R5  ; after 
the  expiry  of  3 years  of  their  5 years’  agreement  the 
pay  of  women  is  inoreased  to  E5  and  of  men  to  E6 
per  mensem,  besides  which  they  earn  on  an  average 
from  R 4 to  6 per  month  daring  the  six  most  busy 
months  of  the  year  by  doing  task  work  after  their 
daily  allotted  work  has  been  performed.  The  day 
before  yesterday  I found  that  the  coolies  on  one  garden 
had  finished  their  morning’s  allotted  work  by  9-30 
a.  in.  they  were  consequently  free  to  do  what  they  liked 
until  1 p.  m.  Those  rates  of  pay  compare  most  favora- 
bly with  the  rates  received  during  the  past  year  by 
ablebodied  agricultural  labonrers,  as  published  in  tbe 
Englishman  of  16th  May  1890,  in  Jeypore  and  Raj- 
pootana,  where  the  average  rate  was  from  R2  to  3 
per  mensem,  wliere  rice  was  selling  at  8 seers  per  rupee; 
whereas  up  here  it  is  selling  at  from  10  to  12  seers, 
but  the  coolies  are  supplied  by  the  planters  with  that 
necessary  of  life  at  the  uniform  rate  of  R3  per  maund, 
or  134  seers  per  per  rupee,  although  it  invariably  costs 
the  planter  more.  According  to  the  Ejigliskman  the 
highest  wages  paid  to  able-bodied  agricultural  labourers 
iu  Oudh  was  R4  monthly;  in  the  North-West  Provinces 
from  R.I12  to  5'8,  with  a tendency  to  the  lower 
figure  ; and  in  Bengal  proper  from  R3T2  to  5T0.  The 
coolies  iu  Assam  are  well  housed,  and  much  attention 
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is  paid  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  lines  and 
houses.  When  sick,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  them 
and  kindness  shown  them.  In  most  of  the  tea  gardens 
in  North  Lukhimpore  an  hotel  system  of  feeding  the 
coolies  is  carried  out » by  which,  R3  per  mensem  per 
adult,  and  Bl'8  per  mensem  for  working  boys  (children 
too  young  to  work  are  fed  free)  they  obtain  three 
meals  per  diem  and  a.s  much  at  each  meal  as  they  can 
eat.  In  the  early  morning  before  commencing  work 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  is  served  out  with  a 
chupattee  fried  in  ghee,  a quantity  of  parched  rice,  and 
tea  at  11  a.m.,  at  which  hoar  work  ceases,  until  1 p.m., 
they  get  a meal  consisting  of  rice,  dhal,  vegetable  carry, 
and  tamarind  ohutnee,  which  is  repeated  at  7 p.m.;  work 
ceases  for  the  day  at  5-30  p.m.  Once  a week  they  get 
mutton,  and  one  chittack  of  mustard  oil  each,  with  which 
they  sham2>oo  themselves.  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
yesterday,  500  coolies  men,  women,  and  children,  assem- 
bled in  a capacious  hotel  building  eating  their  mid-day 
meal;  The  waiters  went  round  serving  out  the  rice, 
dhal,  curry,  and  chutnee  until  all  bad  had  sufBcient, 
and  refused  further  helpings.  All  seemed  contented  and 
happy,  and  on  the  manager  asking  them  if  they  had 
any  complaint  to  make  about  the  food,  he  received  a 
smile  and  reply  from  each  man  or  woman  he  interro- 
gated that  everything  was  very  good.  The  native 
doctor,  who  is  much  respected  by  the  coolies,  is  present 
at  each  meal.  I have  noticed  rhat  on  wet  days 
most  of  the  coolies  turn  out  with  good  substantial 
grey  blankets,  and  when  working  in  the  sun  many 
of  them  wear  large  mat  hats  protectieg  their  beads  and 
a great  part  of  their  bodies.  They  own  cows  in  great 
numbers-t  and  in  the  lines  numbers  of  fowls  and 
pigeons  are  to  be  seen.  Without  doubt  the  tea  garden 
coolies  are  a happy  and  contented  lot,  particularly 
well  cared  for,  and  the  greatest  interest  is  taken  in 
their  welfare  by  the  managers.  After  the  expiry  of 
their  first  five  years’  agreement  an  average  of  about 
90  per  cent  enter  upon  a second  agreement,  which  in 
itself  is  a sufficient  proof  of  their  contentment.  Many 
time-expired  men  obtain  grants  of  land  from  Govern- 
ment  and  open  out  on  their  own  account.  Influenza 
has  been,  and  is  still,  rife  among  them  ; in  one  garden 
400  were  ill  with  it  at  one  time;  few  deaths  have 
occurred,  and  I am  happy  to  say  the  epidemic  is  on 
the  decrease.  The  greatest  consideration  is  shown  to 
the  sick,  and  those  in  hospital  are  supplied  free  with 
fish,  milk,  sago,  Liebig’s  extract  of  meat,  &c.  On  one 
garden  employiuont  is  given  to  two  blind  boys,  and 
one  man  who  is  a cripple.  These  notes  are  made. 
Sir  from  my  personal  knowledge  and  observation  dur- 
ing’a visit  to  North  Lukhimpore,  and  I trust  your 
readers  will  from  a perusal  of  them  consider  that  the 
adieotive  brutal  does  not  apply  to  the  Assam  tea 
planter.^  It  is  certainly  not  the  opinion  of  the  coolies 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  following  incident.  One 
night  a few  months  ago  a manager’s  house  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  through  the  bursting  of  a lamp ; he 
lost  everything  to  his  name.  AU  his  coolies  came 
forward  offering  him  money;  he  was  presented  with 
a watch,  wearing  apparel,  numerous  other  articles. 
With  these  facts  before  them  surely  Govern- 
ment can  see  its  way  to  modifying  Act  I of  1882, 
which  quadruples  the  cost  of  the  passage  of  coolies 
up  here ; but  for  this  Act  coolies  could  be 
comfortably  landed  at  Debrughur  at  from  R20  to  30 
per  bead,  whereas  they  now  cost  the  planter  from  R80 
to  100.  The  planters  could  then  no  doubt  recruit  in 
Jeypore,  Rajputana,  and  the  N.  W.  Provinces  and  thus 
help  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  underpaid 
and  underfed  labourers  of  those  provinces.— Veteean. 

*■  vVe  have  frcqueutly  suggested  some  such  system 
for  Ceylon  estates,  but  we  suppose  the  curse  of  caste 
stands  in  the  way.  In  Government  hospitals,  however, 
the  obstacle  is  (.vercorne,  high  caste  cooks  being,  we 
lad'ev**,  employe  ^ — Eo.  T A. 

t rids  could  not  be  iimnsgcd  on  Oeylon  estates,  where 
only  the  condiiclor  mid  a fi  w kangmiies  generally  Imvo 
cows.  'J'lm  I odian  estates  are  sometimes  of  large  area, 
ini'loding  grass  and  rico  fields. — Ki).  T.  A, 

♦ The  whole  class  Biilfor  ill  reputation  from  the  un- 
doubtedly brutal  condiiet  of  a few  “ black  sliecqi.”  Of 
tho  latter  Oeylon  has  kuo.vu  some.— J'lu.  f.  A, 


PROSPECTS  FOR  A NEW  LOCAL 
INDUSTRY : 

Maana  and  Citeonella  Geass  foe  Tea  Boxes, 

Referring  yesterday  to  the  deterioration  of 
our  teas  due  to  packing  in  chests  made  of 
unseasoned  wood,  we  touched  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  an  efficient  alternative  to  the  use  of 
such  wood  afforded  by  the  patent  now  being 
worked  by  the  Stanley-Wrightson  Syndicate.  We 
said  that  this  patent  was  still  awaiting  approval 
or  condemnation,  and  we  are  not  even  to 
date  able  to  say  what  the  nature  of  the  verdict 
upon  it  is  to  be.  But  intelligence  conveyed  to  ug 
in  our  London  Letter  to  the  effect  that  mana 
grass  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  board  which  forms  the  main  con- 
stituent of  the  new  chests  must  make  us  desirous 
to  learn  that  the  character  of  that  verdict,  when 

given,  may  be  a favourable  one.  For,  if  it  be  so, 
there  seems  to  be  every  chance,  according  to  what 
our  London  Correspondent  writes,  that  we  may 
see  established  in  this  island  two  factories  to 
undertake  the  making  of  the  new  material  from 
what  are  now  almost  entirely  waste  products  of 
native  growth.  With  these  would  of  course  also 
be  included  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
ohests,  which  have  as  yet  been  made  only  at  the 
trial  factory  near  London. 

The  two  items  among  our  local  products  which  have 
as  yet  received  special  mention  are  the  mana  grass 
which  grows  so  freely  in  Ceylon  and  the  eitronella 
stalks  which  are  now  left  as  refuse  after  oil  has  been 
expressed  from  them.  The  first  of  these  has 
already  been  subjected  to  successful  trial  at 
home,  and  our  Correspondent  has  forwarded  to 
us  a small  sample  piece  of  the  thick  fibrous  paper, 
resembling  millboard,  whioh  has  been  the  result 
of  that  trial.  We  are  assured  that  so  good  an 
authority  as  Dr.  P.  Norman  Evans,  the  expert  of 
the  London  Paper  Makers’  Association,  has  de- 
clared as  the  result  to  his  experiment  that  mana 
grass  offers  a more  than  efficient  substitute  for 
wheat  straw ; that  it  is,  in  fact,  owing  to  its 
containing  less  of  the  silicate  which  is  so  potent 
a factor  in  producing  brittleness,  much  more 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  the  boards  required 
than  is  the  last-mentioned  material.  One  has 
only  to  handle  the  specimen  of  the  outturn  to 
Dr.  Evans’s  experiment  to  realize  how  far  more 
flexible  and  homogeneous  it  is  than  anything  we 
have  yet  seen  produced  from  straw.  Further  , 
trials,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  made  by  Dr.  Evans, 
and  if  these  result  in  confirming  first  impressions 
and  an  official  report  to  that  effect  is  made 
by  their  conductor,  it  will  be  determined 
upon — contingently  of  course  upon  a favourable 
opinion  being  expressed  as  to  the  general  suit- 
ability of  the  new  tea  chest  to  the  needs  of  our  , 
lea  planters — to  establish  factories  for  the  manu-  ! 
tacture  of  tho  board  both  at  Gallo  and  , 
Nawalapitiya ; the  first  to  undertake  tlin  working  , 
up  of  the  v;aste  from  tho  eitronella  oil  mills,  | 
and  the  second  that  of  the  mana  grass  which  ' 
is  to  bo  found  in  such  abundance  in  its  noigh- 
hourhood.  I 

We  sliall  naturally  be  well-disposed  to  welcome 
the  establishment  among  us  of  these  two  new  " 
factories,  with,  we  should  presume,  their  included  | 
industry  of  tlio  making  up  of  tea  ohests  of  the  |- 
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material  they  are  to  furnish.  All  work  of  the  sort 
contemplated  requires  the  employment  of  great 
power.  This  could  doubtless  be  obtained  very 
eoonomioally  by  the  use  of  the  almost  unlimited 
water  power  which  can  certainly  be  obtained  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nawalapitiya,  and  possibly 
also  near  to  Galle.  Mr.  Stanley  assured  our 
correspondent  that,  given  favourable  results  to  the 
two  experiments  now  proceeding,  all  arrangements 
were  well  forward  to  start  the  industry  in  this  island, 
and  we  therefore  look  forward  with  very  great 
interest  to  receiving  the  subsequent  report  which 
will  doubtless  soon  be  forwarded  to  us.  It  appears 
that  the  present  cost  of  carriage  of  each  box  from 
London  to  Ceylon  is  sixpence,  and  therefore  on 
this  item  alone  a very  considerable  saving  will  be 
efected  if  the  chests  can  be  locally  produced.  But 
it  is  confidently  anticipated,  that  beside  that  eco- 
nomy, a further  one  of  very  considerable  amount  will 
attend  the  local  production  of  the  strawboard 
This  has  hitherto  been  obtained  from  Holland,  but 
experts  consider  it  to  be  of  imperfect  manufacture, 
and  it  is  besides  relatively  too  expensive.  The  change 
contemplated  will  therefore,  if  carried  out,  probably 
render  it  possible  for  the  chests  to  be  supplied  at  a 
cost  considerably  below  that  of  the  wooden  boxes 
at  present  used. 

We  have  referred  above  to  what  is  termed  the 
imperfect  manufacture  of  the  strawboard  at  present 
used.  We  are  told  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
required  stoutness — i.e-  thickness — of  board  several 
layers  of  the  straw  paper  have  to  be  pasted 
together.  It  is  presumed  that  the  siliceous  character 
of  the  straw  used  opposes  itself  to  the  production 
of  thick  material.  This  ditliculty,  it  is  said,  will 
not  present  itself  in  the  case  of  manufacture  from 
mana  grass,  and  that,  given  sufficient  power,  it 
will  be  possible  to  make  from  it  board  of  almost 
any  required  thickness.  Although  as  yet  the  pros- 
pect of  this  new  industry  being  established  among 
us  is  still  subject  toconditions  winch  may  possibly  not 
be  fulfilled,  there  certainly  appears  to  be  very  strong 
ground  for  hoping  that  before  very  long  we  may  be 
able  to  welcome  its  advent. 

It  w'ill  certainly  be  a remarkable  change,  if  the 
tall,  course,  lemon-scented  grass  which  covers 
so  large  a portion  of  our  upland  prairies,  instead 
of  being  burnt  periodically  to  obtain  cattle  feed  in 
the  shape  of  the  young  tender  shoots,  should  be 
oared  for,  cultivated  and  utilized  for  an  interesting 
and  profitable  manufacture. 


HOME  GEITICS  ON  CEYLON  TEA: 
OVERFIRING  AND  FERMENTATION.  TEA 
CHESTS. 

Having  asked  Mr.  F.  F.  Street’s  opinion  on 
this  subject  he  is  good  enough  to  write  as  follows : — 
“ In  regard  to  the  firing  of  tea,  of  course  you  allude 
to  Messrs.  I.  A.  Rucker  & Beneraft’s  recent  cir- 
cular on  this  subject.  I can  only  say  that  I 
entirely  agree  with  their  remarks  as  far  as  the 
fermentation  and  firing  of  Ceylon  teas  is  concerned. 
My  estate  reports  during  the  past  live  years  would 
give  you  ample  evidence  that  what  they  assert  is 
perfectly  true,  and  they  confirm  what  I have 
repeatedly  written  on  the  subject  during  that 
period.  During  the  past  six  months  alone  I may 
mention  that  I have  reported  on  som'dliing  like 
l,2h0  estate  samples,  so  that  T have  liad  ample 
opportunities  of  judging.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
include  teas  that  have  come  under  my  notice  in 
other  ways,  ami  as  a huyer  and  seller  of  tea  on 
this  market,  I am  perfectly  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  insuHioient  fermentation  and  overfiring 


in  a great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  account  for 
the  non-keeping  properties  of  Ceylon  teas — of 
which  we  have  heard  so  many  complaints.  I am 
however  glad  to  say  that  the  number  of  cases 
of  overfired  teas  coming  under  my  notice  in  the 
way  of  business  are  much  less  numerous  than 
they  were — this  is  largely  due  to  the  firing  now 
being  done  at  a lower  temperature  than  formerly, 
especially  the  final-firing — which  in  most  cases 
is  where  the  damage  is  clone.  It  appears  to  me 
that  tea  is  exactly  on  a par  with  any  other  article 
of  food  that  requires  roasting  before  it  is  fit  for 
consumption  : it  may  and  often  is  cooked  to  such 
a point  of  dryness  that  the  sap  or  juices  are  more 
or  less  burnt  out  of  it,  leaving  a dry  juiceless 
article,  deprived  of  all  its  quality  and  goodness.  It  is 
a noteworthy  fact  that  under  or  short  fired  teas  are 
invariably  full  and  generally  pure  In  the  cup, 
while  overfired  teas  are  always  more  or  less  im- 
pure, thin  or  comparatively  so  ; clearly  proving 
that  the  additional  tiring  has  dissipated  some  of 
the  juices  of  the  leaf  that  would  have  remained 
in  the  leaf  with  slower  aud  lower  firing. 

“ Tea  Chestn.—l  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  the  ‘ cheesy’ flavour  complained  of  from  home, 
originated  from  the  use  of  some  unseasoned 
and  unsuitable  Ceylon  wood.  Some  two  or  three 
years  ago  I had  some  shelves  put  up  in  my 
office  made  of  a cheap  Ceylon  unseasoned  wood, 
the  smell  was  perfectly  offensive  (I  can  only  liken 
it  to  ‘ rotten  gams’),  and  made  it  most  un- 
pleasant to  sit  in  the  same  room. 

“ Japanese  ‘ Momi’  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
packages  we  have,  being  free  from  smell,  light  of 
weight  and  for  make  and  finish  rarely  equalled 
in  Coylon-made  packages.” 

Wo  can  understand  underfermenting  leading 
to  absorption  of  moisture,  but  how  over-firing 
can  lead  to  such  a result,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive. 


MAURITIUS  IIE-MP  MACHINES. 

(From  the  Kew  Bnlletin.) 

The  subject  of  Mauritiu.s  hemp  has  been  discussed  al- 
ready in  the  Kew  BiAlletin  (March  1887,  p.  8).  Sirce 
that  time  considerable  interest  has  been  taken  in  India 
and  the  Colonies  in  the  production  of  fibre,s  suitable  for 
rope  aud  twine  making,  for  which  of  late  years  there 
has  been  a considerable  demand.  In  connexion  with 
this  interest  numerous  inquiries  have  been  addressed  to 
Kew  respecting  the  best  machines  for  cleaning  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  plants  yielding  such  fibres.  The 
plants  in  most  cases  have  been  various  species  of  Ac/ave. 
Furcraa,  Sansevieria,  Karatas,  Bromelia,  and  other" 
monocotyledonous  plants  whose  fibre  bundles  yield  the 
particular  kind  of  fibre  in  demand. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  fibre  machines,  more  or 
less  effective,  are  ip  u.=e  in  Yucatan  in  the  production 
of  Sisal  hemp,  yielded  by  one  or  more  varieties  of 
Agave  rujida.  It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  these 
machines  could  be  sncce.ssfnlly  introduced  into  other 
countries  where  Agave  plniits  are  grown  for  fibre  [ire 
Kew  Bulletin,  March  1887,  pp.  .8  8 ; March  18.8!)  no. 
.')7-(>l;  aud  October  1889,  p.  2.54]. 

In  the  case  of  Mauritius  hemp  we  loam  that  the 
fihra  machines,  locally  known  as  graltes  or  scrapers, 
which  have  boon  generally  in  use  ni  that  islana  for 
many  years, are  mamifactureil  in  the  f'olony.  These 
aro  exclusively  engaged  in  extracting  fibre  from  the 
leaves  by  the  AhnBvcrl  orfmtid  A\oe  {Furci-(Pa  gigantea)^ 
The  le.avcs  of  thi.s  plant  are  very  similar  in  -ize  at  d 
character  to  those  <.f  Agave  yi'gida  var.  Simlana  re- 
ceived lately  at  Kew  from  the  Bahamas.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  tiie  gvaltes  or  fibre  nuictunes  as  now  used  in 
Mauritius,  or  with  soma  slight  modilieations,  could 
also  he  used  in  the  treatment  of  Agave  loave.s.  In  any 
case  it  was  very  desirable  to  obtain  exact  particulars  of 
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'the  coDstruction  and  capabilities  of  the  Mauritius 
machines.  They  appear,  so  far,  to  fully  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Mauritius  planters,  and  moreover, 
they  have  been  adopted  after  careiiil  trial  with  other 
machines  which  have  been  ultimately  discarded.  The 
particulars  desired  in  regard  to  the  machines  in  use 
have  now  been  furnished  in  an  exhaustive  manner  by 
the  Government  of  Mauritius,  and  they  are  published  in 
the  Kew  Bulletin  with  the  view  of  placing  the  infor- 
mation within  reach  of  a large  class  of  people  interested 
in  the  subject.^  * * * 

Answers  to  queries  respecting  machines  in  use  at 
Mauritius  for  extracting  fibres  from  leaves  of  Furcma 

gi^antm^^  ^jachine  in  general  use  in  this  Colony  is  a 
drum  of  2 feet  in  diameter  by  1 foot  in  width,  upon 
which  are  bolted  blades  in  2-inch  t steel,  and  which 
revolves  at  a great  speed,  the  blades  passing  close  to 
a guide  in  cast  iron  (“  servante.”)  The  machine  is 
called  a (“gratte”)  scraper.  It  is  manufactured  in 
the  Colony  by  all  engineers’  shops,  but  chiefly  by  the 
“ Forges  and  Fonderies  de  Maurice,” 

2 The  weight  of  the  drum  is  about  4 cwt.,  the 
cost'  including  the  driving  pulley  and  bolts  (exclusive 
of  framework,  masonry,  and  setting,)  is  about  R250  per 

grat^^i^  gratte  has  been  in  general  use  in  Mauritius 

for  the  last  six  years.  , ^ ^ 

4 The  machine  is  worked  by  steam  or  by  water 
power^^^  registered  horse-power  to  drive  one  gratte 

6^  'chie  gratte  is  served  by  two  men  who  stand  on 
each  side  of  the  gratte,  and  who  work  alternately. 
One  of  them  must  be  left-handed.  One  carrier  will 
bring  in  sufficient  leaves  from  the  yard  to  the  gratte, 
and  another  man  will  suffice  to  remove  the  wet  fibre 
produced  by  two  grattes  and  to  carry  this  fibre  to  the 
weighing  machine  and  thence  to  the  cleaning  pits. 

7 The  out-turn  of  wet  fibre  for  each  machine  per 
hour  is,  on  an  average,  42|  kilog.,  that  is  taking  eight 
hours’  work  per  day,  which  is  as  much  as  the  men  can 

do,  the  work  being  very  fatiguing. 

8 The  out-turn  per  day  of  eight  hours  is  per  machine 
fgratte)  340  kil.  wet  supplying  on  an  average  97  kil.  of 
dry  fibre  (or  28i  per  cent  of  the  wet  fibre.) 

9 The  average  cost  in  labour,  tuel,  &o.  in 
cleaning  a ton  of  dry  fibre,  packing,  and 
transporting  to  the  place  of  shipment  is  .. 

If  to  the  above  ^ve  add  other  charges,  viz., 
collecting  leaves,  carting,  mill  management, 
interest  on  capital,  &c.,  say  about  


R 

150 


75 


The  total  average  cost  of  one  ton  of  fibre 

readv  for  shipment  is  •••  •••  R225 

ready  lor  p (Signed)  A.  Vandeemeeesch, 

17th  February  1890.  Acting  Surveyor-Genl. 


SuMMAEY  OP  A Note  on  the  Fibre  Machines  gene. 

HALLY  IN  USB  AT  MAURITIUS  POR  AlOB  CLEANING 

Fibre,  by  I^egis  de  Chazal. 

1 Bescrivtion  of  Machine. —T\iq  machine  generally 
In  use  in  Mauritius  for  extracting  fibre  from  the  leaves 
nf  the  green  Aloe  Furcreea  (jigantea)  ia_  known  under 
t^he  name  of  gratte.  This  gratte  consists  of  a drum 
Sonr2  feet  in  diameter  and  1.  foot  wide.  On  the 
circumference  of  this  are  bolted  2-inch  L-shaped  blades 
narallel  to  the  axis.  These  blades  are  generally  of 
Fron  but  steel  is  preferred.  They  are  firmly  fixed  to 
the  drum  by  means  of  bolts  and  nuts.  The  drum  is 
mounted  upon  an  axle  and  made  to  revolve  with 
FFcat  ranidhv  close  to  and  against  the  front  or  edge 
of  a feed  table  (srrwmle).  The  feed  table  is  adjusted 
Lv  means  of  screws  SO  as  to  approach  the  revolving 
drum  within  a distance  of  quarter  inch  to  an  inch,  as 
remiired  It  is  composed  of  a stout  brass  plate  and 
ifn  f tteri  firmly  to  a piece  of  hard  wood  by  means  of 
I Fu  tL  pintle  ^nd  wood  are  themselves  fixed  to 
two  wooden  bars,  0 inclies  by  « inches,  which  serves 
as  guides  in  tho  movoment  of  tho  food  table  back- 
wards and  forwards. 


The  most  difficult  task  in  connexion  with  working 
the  gratte  is  the  exact  adjustment  of  this  feed  table. 
It  is  most  necessary  that  the  blades  on  the  drum  and 
the  edge  of  the  feed  table  are  so  adjusted  that  thev 
work  freely  and  evenly  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
every  fibre  in  the  leaf  in  contact  with  the  beaters. 
The  proper  adjustment  of  the  feed  table  in  regard  to 
the  heaters  is  stated  to  be  the  secret  of  the  success  nf  the 
gratte  as  a fibre  machine.  This  adjustment  should  be 
performed  with  the  utmost  care  before  the  machine  is 
started.  When  once  adjusted  it  is  important  to  maintain 
the  feed  table  in  its  proper  position  and  prevent  any 
displacement  during  the  process  of  working. 

The  drum  should  be  turned  at  an  average  rate  of 
700  revolutions  per  minute,  while  a higher  rate  of 
speed  may  be  maintained  without  injury,  i<-  is  found 
not  desirable  under  any  circumstances  to  fall  below 
620  revolutions  per  minute.  The  best  and  most  eco? 
nomical  work  is  that  done  at  700  revolutions  per  minute. 

Method  of  Working. — The  Aloe  leaf  is  presented  tip 
first  along  the  feed  table,  and  is  drawn  down  between 
the  latter  and  the  drum.  It  is  thoroughly  beaten  by 
the  grattes  to  about  three-fourths  of  its  iength.  By 
these  means  the  pulp  is  removed  and  the  fibre  is  left. 
The  leaf  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  other  end  presented 
to  the  beaters  until  the  whole  is  cleaned. 

Two  men  usually  work  at  each  machine.  They  stand 
one  on  each  side  of  the  feed  table  and  work  alternately. 
It  is  desirable  for  ranid  work  that  one  of  the  men 
should  be  left-handed.  Bach  man  in  turn  presents  his 
leaf  to  the  mrchineand  withdraws  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, In  a regular  and  efficient  working  of  tlie  machine 
it  is  arranged  that  one  man  or  the  other  should 
always  have  a leaf  in  the  machine  in  cour.se,  of  being 
cleaned.  To  avoid  accidents  the  feed  table  is  now 
provided  with  a wooden  gii.ard.  This  guard  prevents 
the  hands  of  the  workpeople  from  being  caught  by 
the  beaters. 

Moiinting  the  Machines — The  machines  are  generally 
mounted  in  pairs  both  working  on  the  same  axle,  and 
driven  by  steam  or  water  power.  The  driving  wheel 
fixed  midway  on  the  axle  between  the  two  machines 
should  have  a minimum  dinmetor  of  18  inches, 
with  a strap  6 inches  wide.  A single  adjust- 
ment of  the  feed  table  should  last  from  eight  to  15 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  generally  found 
necessary  to  readjust  the  pasts  to  ensure  good  results. 

The  framework  of  the  machine  is  sccnrely  attached 
to  substantial  raasonary  work  by  large  bolts  about 
5 feet  long.  The  machines  must  be  thus  firmly  secured 
or  the  vibration  during  the  process  of  working  would 
soon  cause  them  to  be  come  detached.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  machines  in  pairs  on  the  same  axle  could 
be  extended  in  the  same  line  indefinitely,  provided 
the  necessary  distance  is  preserved  between  the  centre 
of  each  machine  One  of  the  largest  fibre  factories 
in  Mauritius  contains  12  machines,  that  is  six  pairs 
arranged  as  already  described. 

Out-turn  of  Fibre. — As  already  stated  each  machine 
is  served  by  two  men  standing  on  each  side  of  the 
feed  table.  One  carrier  supplies  them  wi?h  fresh  leaves 
while  anntbor  is  engaged  in  receiving  and  removing 
the  wet  fibre.  The  task  of  a man,  which  can  be  easilv 
accomplished  in  six  to  eight  hours,  is  250  lb.  (or  125 
kilos  of  wet  fibre).  The  wage  paid  for  this  is  one 
rupee.  Sometimes,  however,  by  extra  work  (for  which 
the  workman  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per 
100  lb),  as  much  as  800  to  900  lb.  of  wet  fibre 
have  been  produced  in  a single  day.  This  amount 
amount,  however,  is  quite  exceptional. 

The  proportion  of  dry  fibre  to  the  wet  fibre  as  it 
leaves  the  machine  varies  from  22  to  30  per  cent. 

The  yield  of  dry  fibre  in  relation  to  the  weight  of 
green  leaves  varies  according  to  the  age  of  leaves  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  season.  The  riper  the  leaves 
the  larger  the  yield  of  fibre;  a wet  season  producing 
leaves  charged  with  moisture  will  also  affect  the  result. 
To  produce  a ton  of  drv  fibre  ready  for  .shipment 
requires  from  80,000  to  1.50,000  leaves,  varying  according 
to  tho  size  and  age  of  the  leaves  and  character  of  the 
season.  The  cutting  of  the  leaves  costs  from  50  cents 
to  one  rupee  the  100  bundles  of  25  leaves  each.  The 
higher  price  is  paid  when  labour  is  scare,  or  when  the 
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ground  is  rough  and  difficult  to  traverse.  The  cost  of 
baling  the  dry  fibre  costs  from  40  to  50  cents  the  bale 
of  150  kilos.  It  may  be  assumed  that  a set  ot  10  to 
12  fibre  machines  properly  installed  and  attended  by 
men  accustomed  to  the  work  will  turn  out  on  an 
average  about  1,200  kilos  (2,045  lb.  avoir.)  of  dry  fibre 
per  day.  . . 

Difficul'y  is  sometimes  experienced  in  obtaining 
pairs  of  right-handed  and  left-handed  men  for  each 
machine.  Eight-handed  men  are,  as  may  be  expected, 
in  excess.  As  already  shown,  it  is  necessary  for 
economical  working  to  have  a right-handed  and  a left- 
handed  man  to  attend  to  each  machine. 

Treatment  of  the  Fibre.— When  the  fibre  first  leaves 
the  scraping  machine  it  is  covered  with  mucilage 
possessing  corrosive  properties  which  dries  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  The  tendency  of  this  mucilage,  if 
left  on  the  fibre,  is  to  turn  it  of  a yellow  colour,  and 
even  sometimes  of  a reddish  colour.  To  prepare 
the  fibre  with  a bright  attractive  appearance  the  best 
plan  is  to  place  it,  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  machine  (or 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  weighed,  to  check  the  amount 
produced  by  each  man),  in  warm  water  of  a temperature 
of  00  deg.  to  80  deg.  Uent.  (140  deg.  to  170  deg.  Fab.), 
and  leave  it  there  for  about  two  hours.  It  should  then 
be  washed  in  two  waters,  and  finally  exposed  to  the  sun 
to  be  dried. 

A treatment  recently  employed  consists  in  washing 
the  fibre  in  cold  water  only.  In  the  first  washing  soap 
is  used  at  the  rate  of  2 to  3 per  cent,  of  the  wet  fibre. 
After  being  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  the  fibre  is 
passed  through  pure  water  until  all  the  soap  has  dis- 
appeared, then  exposed  to  the  sun  and  dried.  By  these 
means  a beautifully  white  fibre  is  obtained.  When 
thoroughly  dried  the  fibre  is  afterwards  scutched,  to  get 
rid  of  pith  and  dust.  This  process  is  usually  performed 
by  a machine  constructed  on  the  plan  of  an  ordinary 
gratte,  but  fitted  with  four  blades  instead  of  12.  These 
also  turn  away  from  the  feed  table  instead  of  towards  it. 
The  fibre  is  inserted  at  an  opening  about  G inches  higher 
than  the  centre  of  the  axle.  It  is  carried  away  by  the 
movement  of  the  beaters,  and  remains  on  the  top  of  the 
drum,  where,  exposed  to  the  repeated  blows  of  the 
beaters,  it  is  cleaned  of  all  dust  and  impurities. 

It  may  be  meulioued  that,  owing  to  the  coiTOsive 
nature  of  tho  juice  of  the  Aloe  leaves,  the  workpeople 
are  compellsd  to  wear  strong  leather  gloves.  The  gloves 
are  fast'uied  to  the  wrist  by  leather  bands.  As  tho 
gloves  are  provided  by  the  proprietor,  and  they  wear  out 
very  quietly,  they  constitute  quite  an  appreciable  item 
in  the  co.st  of  working  a fibre  factory. 

Addenda. — The  upper  half  of  the  gratte  is  covered 
with  a semicircular  wooden  cover,  to  prevent  the  “pulpe” 
from  being  splashed  about  the  place;  this  “ pulpe,” 
which  is  semi-liquid,  falls  on  an  inclined  plane 
standing  about  1 foot  below  the  gratte,  and  upon  which 
it  slides  into  troughs,  wherefrom  it  is  gradually 
removed  and  spread  to  dry. 

There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  this  “ pulpe  ” 
produce  for  one  ton  of  dry  fibre  (about  20  tons),  and 
large  areas  are  required  to  stack  it.  The  smell  from 
the  decomposing  “ pipe  ” is  anything  but  agreeable. 

During  the  first  years  of  Aloe  fibre  manufacture  in 
Mauritius  no  use  was  made  of  the  residue  (“  pulpe  ”), 
as  it  was  found  to  burn  the  plantations  when  used  as 
manure.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  extensively 
employed  by  mixing  it  with  other  manure,  and  it  has 
given  good  results  in  the  cane  fields. 

(Signed)  A.  Vandekmekesch,  Acting  Surveyor. 

February  17  th,  1890.  General^ 

Statement  of  Woek  executed  at  St.  Antoine  Hemp 
Facioet,  in  District  of  Eivee  du  Hempaet,  Madeitius. 


Year  1889. 


February 

..  15  days’ 

work  with  9 grattes. 

March 

18 

..  u 

May 

20 

..  11  „ 

June 

7 

II  11  11 

GO  days. 

Equivalent  to  630  dsys’  work  of  one  gratto. 

The  produce  has  beeu  213,371  kilos,  oi  wet  fibre, 


which  have  given — 

401  bales  of  dry  fibre,  1st  tpiality. 

6 „ coarse  fibre,  inferior  quality. 

407  bales,  weighing  61,030  kilos. 

Mean  day’s  work  — 10,175  kilos. 

Proportion  of  dry  fibre  to  wet  fibre  = 28‘61  per  cent. 

A true  copy  of  note  supplied  by  Manager.  (Signed)  A. 
Vandeemeebsch,  Acting  Surveyor-General. 

17th  February  1890. 



BRAZIL  AND  THE  RUBBER  TRADE. 

“ So  the  swooping  down  of  tlie  new  Republican 
Government  upon  the  rubber  exporters  at  Para,  has 
given  the  trade  rather  a twinge,”  said  one  of  our 
representatives  to  a loading  London  importer  the  other 
day.  The  air  was  redolent  of  rubber,  and  before  our 
reporter  had  had  time  fully  to  enjoy  tho  flavour,  the 
broker  answered  i 

“No;  say  rather  a spasm.  But  it  is  all  over  now. 
The  Central  Government  at  Rio  has  stopped  the  action 
of  the  Provincial  authority  which  gave  the  monopoly 
to  the  Companhia  Mercantil.” 

“You  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the  memorial  to  Lord 
Salisbury  to  taka  effect.  Diplomacy  is  at  the  service 
of  the  City.  Fifty  or  sixty  firms  importing  yearly 
6000  tons  of  rubber  from  Brazil  always  have  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers  pleniputentiary  at  their  beck  and 
call.” 

“No  doubt  the  Government  would  have  acted 
in  tfie  question.  But  it  is  not  necessary  now.  The 
French  claim  the  credit  for  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly.  That  really  does  not  matter.  What 
we  leared  was  that  the  new  movement  would 
not  stop  at  caoutchouc.  It  might  have  treated  coffee- 
in,  the  same  way.” 

‘ Still,  prices  have  been  affected  but  very  slightly 
by  the  monopoly.” 

“ That  is  so.  But  the  principle  of  the  Republican 
Government’s  action  was  most  unfair.  All  exporting 
houses  in  Para  were  compelled  to  pay  a large  per- 
centage to  one  company,  wnioh  in  its  turn  was  favoured 
with  the  monopoly  by  paying  a very  small  tax  per 
pound  on  exports.  One  of  our  ehiel  complaints  was 
that  the  additional  taxation  was  payable  not  to  the 
Government  but  to  a private  trading  corporation  which 
competed  with  the  payers  of  the  tax  in  the  rubber 
trade.  It  was  not  business.  It  was  sheer  barbarism.” 

“ 8o  the  new  Government  has  not  made  a good 
impression  1 ” 

“ No ; but  it  has  been  taught  a lesson,  and  may  be 
expected  to  do  better  in  future.  It  will  reflect  before 
it  attacks  the  mercantile  interest  again.” — British 
Trade  Journal. 

♦ 

CONCRETE  QUARTERS  FOR  NATIVE 
CLERKS,  GUARDS,  AND  MENIAL 
STAFF  ON  INDIAN  RAILWAYS,  etc. 

By  T.  Keb,  M.  Inst.  C.  E., 

Executive  Engineer,  P.  W.  D, 

The  excessive  cost  of  housing  the  Native  Staff,  owing 
to  the  necessarily,  and  by  comparison  with  European 
Railwajs,  large  number  of  native  employes  required, 
has  long  occupied  the  serious  consideration  ol  Rail- 
way Administrations  in  India.  The  above  difficulty, 
ia  eifect,  has  led  to  temporary  structures  being  re- 
sorted to  in  many  instances,  the  repairs  to  which, 
every  monsoon,  cost  in  a few  years  more  than  per- 
manent quarters  could  bo  erected  for. 

The  author  having  had  some  experience  in  the 
designing  and  construction  of  various  descriptions  of 
dwelling  bouses  in  India,  has,  with  the  object  of 
mectiug  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  designed,  a class 
of  quarters  suitable  for  native  clerks,  guards,  plate- 
layers, pointsmen,  gatemeu,  &c.,  the  lower  state 
generally,  for  which  ho  claims  the  following  adi 
vantages 
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1.  The  quarters  being  built  of  concrete  throughout, 
walls  and  arched  roof,  can  be  erected  almost  anywhere. 

2.  The  materials,  lime,  saud,  broken  stone,  or 
brick  or  kuukur,  are  nearly  everywhere  procurable 
locally. 

3.  Very  little  skilled  labour  is  necessary. 

4.  The  cost  is  one-half  that  at  present  paid  for 
the  same  area  of  stone  or  brick-built  accommodation. 

The  quarters  are  water-tight  and,  if  properly  con- 
structed, should  never  require  repair.s ; those  erected 
some  years  ago  having  withstood  every  test.  The 
natives  prefer  the  above,  as  being  cooler  than  stone- 
built  houses. 

The  style  of  construction  adopted  is  specially 
suitelto  the  natives,  who  are  accustomed  to  light 
work,  progressing  by  easy  stages;  it  has  also  this 
advantage  that,  with  the  usually  scanty  supervision 
available  in  India,  the  due  inspection  of  each  course 
laid,  is  rendered  possible,  less  opportunity  of  inferior 
materials  being  passed  and  a better  guarantee  secured 
that  the  work  will  be  substantially  carried  out,  than 
would  result  if  European  methods  were  pursued. — 
Indian  Engineer. 


BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  June  5th. 

OtNCHOtfA. — The  auctions  held  here  on  Tuesday  were 
the  smallest  which  have  taken  place  for  many  mouths, 
the  total  weight  of  the  bark  offered  being  less  than 
two-tifths  of  what  is  announced  for  sale  in  Amsterdam 
on  Thursday.  The  assortment  of  bark  offered  was 
rather  a good  one,  one  or  two  catalogues  offering  several 
very  handsome  parcels.  The  tone  prevailing  at  the 
auctions  was  a very  strong  one  indeed,  and  though  it 
oannot  be  said  that  there  was  any  actual  alteration  in 
value,  the  lots  sold  were  well  competed  for,  and  holders 
showed  no  inclination  to  accept  lower  rates. 

The  following  was  the  assortment  offered: — 

Packages.  Packages. 

Ceylon  bark  ...562  of  which. ..243  were  sold 


East  Indian  bark 

...312 

292 

»♦ 

Java  ,, 

...  11 

V 

11 

South  American  bark 

...634 

93 

12-3 

99 

Total  ...1,519  „ 668  „ 

The  unit  is  generally  placed  at  Ifd  to  IJd  per  lb. 
The  following  were  the  principal  buyers : — 


Lbs. 

Agents  for  the  American,  French,  &o.,  works  ...28,314 

„ the  Brunswick  works  ...19,819 

„ the  Frankfort  o/M.  and  Stutt- 
gart works  ...11,580 

„ the  Auerbach  factory  ...14,390 

Mr.  Thomas  Whifien  ...18,410 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works. ..22, 215 
Messrs.  Howards  & Sons  ...26,109 

Sundry  druggists  ...  2,560 

Total  amount  of  bark  sold  ...153,397 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn  ...276,000 

Total  quantity  of  bark  offered  ...429,397 


It  should  be  well  understood  that  the  mere  weight  of 
bark  purchased  affoida  no  guide  whatever  to  the 
quinine  yield  represented  by  it,  firms  who  buy  a small 
quantity  of  bark  by  weight  frequently  taking  the 
richest  lots,  and  vice  versa.  Analysis  of  the  catalogues 
gives  the  following  prices  for  sound  bark  : — 

Ckylon  Baiik. — Original. — lied  varieties  : Fair  to 

good  quilly  cliips  2d  to  3d  ; rather  dusty,  bul  bright 
shavings  3^d  ; bold  and  dusty  mixed  root  22-dto  3d  per 
lb.  Yellow  varieties:  Good  bold  quilly  chips  7d  to 

8Jd  ; small  branchy  chips  5d  ; bright,but  dusty  mixed 
cniiis  and  shavings  7d  ; dull,  but  rich  root  7Jd  to  9^-d; 
low  pale  quillings  3d  per  lb.  Smallauddull  grey  chips 
2Jd  to  3d;  dusty  to  hold  root  4Jd  to  7d  per  lb.  Hybrid 
chips,  small  and  dusty  to  good  strong  3id  to  fid  per 
lb,  Kenewed.— Red  varieties:  Ball  woody  chips  3d 
to  id  ; good  bright  aud  mixed  with  smali  quill  d^d  to 


6d  ; fine  bright  .shaving.s  7d  per  lb.  Grey  : Good  chip® 

Cd  to  7|d  ; fine  bold  bright  quilly  ditto  84d  to  9d  per  lb' 
Hybrid  chips  6d  te  75d  per  lb. 

East  Indian  Bark. — Orgnl. — lied  varieties  : tsmall  to 
fair  quilly  mixed  chips  2yd  to  3d;  fair  bright  shavings 
dull  weak  branch  l;,d;  dusty  root  2Jd  per  lb.  Yellow 
chips,  dull  and  small  3i^d  to  4Ui ; good  bold  bright 
ditto  5d  to  fid  ; good  bright  quilly  shavings  5d  per  lb. 
Grey  quilly  chips  4Jd  to  5d  per  lb.  Hybrid  chips  44d  to 
5d  ; fine  bright  shavings  61d  per  lb.  Re  newed.-^Rod 
varieties  : Small  and  dull  to  fair  quilly  stem  chips 

3Jd  to  5Jd  ; good  bright,  but  small  shavings  5.|d  per 
lb.  Yellow  chips  good  quilly  to  fine  bright  strong  fi^d 
to  lOd  per  lb. 

South  American  Bauk. — Of  32,330  lb.  cultivated 
Bolivian  Calissya  12,110  lb.  sold  ; good  strong  brown 
and  grey  quill  9^1  ; medium  ditto  7d  to  p<^r  lb. 
A parcel  of  34  serous  old  dull  dusty  Pitayo  sold  at 
3|d  per  lb.,  and  of  321  packages  Cuprea  47  bales  im- 
ported in  1883,  sold  at  2^d  per  lb.,  the  remainder  being 
held  for  3d  to  4d  per  lb.  The  imports  here  are  rather 
heavy,  1,316  packages  having  been  entered  from  all 
quarters  since  our  last  report.  VYe  understand  that 
over  200  packages  bought  in  at  Tuesday’s  auctions  have 
since  changed  hands  at  full  prices. 

Quinine. — The  speculative  business  has  continued 
during  the  early  part  of  this  week  on  a moderate  scale, 
about  50,000  oz.  B & S and  Brunswick  bulk,  first-hand 
changing  bands  at  la  1J1  for  November-December, 
and  Is  Ijd  per  oz.  for  August-September  delivery. 
The  A & S agents  now  say  that  they  do  not  care  to 
sell  any  more,  and  quote  Is  2d  per  oz.  nominally. 
Meanwhile  the  market  has  become  inactive,  and  the 
position  today  is  about  as  follows: — Spot:  Buyers  124d  ; 
sellers,  13d;  August-September,  buyers,  13d;  sellers, 
l3Jd;  November-December  buyers,  13Jd ; sellers,  13Jd 
per  oz. ; no  business. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  CINCHONA  AUCTIONS. 

{Telegram  from  our  Correspondent.) 

At  today’s  auction  3,082  packages  were  offered  for 
sale,  and  these  were  all  disposed  of  with  the  exception 
of  5 packages.  Holders  offered  freely,  and  the  result  of 
the  heavy  quantity  thus  pressed  upon  the  market  was 
a decline  oi  fully  10  pec  cent  as  compared  with  the 
previous  Amsterdam  sales,  and  some  slight  fall  on  the 
last  London  prices.  The  average  unit  value  was  fully 
8 cents  per  half-kilo,  or  a fraction  below  Ijd  per 
lb.  The  following  prices  were  realised:  manufactur- 
ing barks  in  quils,  entire  and  broken,  and  in  chips, 
from  4 to  78  cents  (=  |d  to  Is  2d  per  lb.) ; manu- 
facturing root  11  to  64  cents  (=  2d  to  Hid  per  lb.) 
Druggists’  barks,  chips  and  quills,  broken  and  whole, 

11  to  78  cents  (=  2d  to  Is  2d  per  lb.)  ; ditto,  root, 

12  to  25  cents  2d  to  4Jd  per  lb.)  The  principal 
buyers,  m order  of  their  purchases,  were  Messrs. 
Mathes  & Bormeester,  of  Amsterdam  ; Messrs.  C.  L. 
Schepp  & Zonen,  Rotterdam;  the  Auerbach  Quinine 
Works  and  the  Amsterdam  Factory. 

In  addition  to  the  analyses  of  the  bark  offered  to- 
day, already  given  in  last  week’s  issue,  the  remaining 
48  tons  of  bark  were  found  to  contain  about  2 tons 
sulphate  of  quinine,  so  that  the  whole  quantity  of  manu- 
facturing bark  offered  today,  viz.,  about  246  tons,  oon- 
tained  about  335,000  oz.  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  about  4 
percent  of  the  average. 

4^ 

Abtificul  Gutta-Percha. — We  are  inforlned  by 
Dr.  Purcell  Taylor  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
a new  insulating  material,  having  all  the  properties 
of  gutta-percha.  The  new  substance  is  very  tough 
and  elastic.  A piece  of  iron  covered  with  this 
“ Purcelhte  ” was,  he  states,  hammered  out  flat, 
then  bent  and  twisted  until  it  broke,  without  even 
cracking  the  covering.  The  cost  is  said  to  be 
considerably  less  than  that  of  gutta-percha.-— 
Electrician, 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OE  CINCHONA  IN 

SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

We  oall  attention  to  Baron  von  Eosenberg’s 
long  racy  and  practically  interesting  letter 
addressed  to  the  “ Editor  of  the  Tropical  Agri- 
culturist ” given  in  another  column.  We 
have  not  seen  a copy  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  report, 
which  our  correspondent  so  trenchantly  and  so 
ablv  criticizes;  but  before  reading  this  letter  we 
had  written  a note  on  the  reference  to  Mr,  Lawson’s 
starvation  theory  in  the  report  of  the  Wynaad 
planters’  Association,  to  this  effect : “ Surely  stin, 
damp,  clayey,  soil  is  a largely  operatively  cause  ?” 
In  out  own  experience,  which  has  been  extensive, 
we  have  traced  canker  in  cinchonas  to  soil 
mechanically  hard  more  than  to  any  other  source. 
The  taproot  of  cinchona  cannot  pierce  soil  in  such  a 
condition,  but  curls  round  in  the  pit,  and  such  roots 
we  have  found  covered  with  liverworts.  Through 
similar  soil  the  much  hardier  tea  plant  forces, 
its  robust  taproot,  to  a depth  of  many  feet,  and 
we  have  frequently  mentioned  that  in  land  thus 
opened  up  and  drained  by  tea  we  have  thriving 
ffor  the  tea  far  too  luxuriant)  groves  of  cinchonas. 
If,  therefore,  it  were  commercially  worth  while  to 
continue  to  cultivate  cinchonas  in  Ceylon,  we 
should  advise  putting  the  plants  out  amongst  tea 
at  least  four  years  old.  Even  so,  no  doubt,  many 
of  the  plants  would  gradually  canker  and  die, 
as  in  the  case  of  cacao,  the  zone  for  cinchonas 
seems  limited,  and  amongst  all  that  is  worthy  of 
attention  in  Baron  von  Eosenberg’s  remarks,  and 
that  is  the  whole  of  his  utterances,  we  attach 
special  importance  to  his  advice  that  cinchonas 
should  not  be  planted  under  5,000  feet  elevation. 
But  if  any  new  plantations  are  to  be  formed  in 
Ceylon  at  and  above  that  elevation  it  must  be 
on  grass-land,  for  the  Ceylon  Government  will  not, 
now,  sell  forest  land  above  5,000  feet  altitude,  lest, 
forsooth,  the  rainfall  (dependent  upon  monsoon 
winds  and  mountain  masses)  should  be  diminished 
by  forest  clearing  1 All  the  clearing  as  yet  effected 
has  not  diminished  the  rainfall  a thousandth  of 
jn  inch. 

« 

PLANTING  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC. 

We  have  a letter  from  a New  Zealand  mercantile 
house  inquiring  about  planting  requisites  in  various 
forms,  and  from  their  manager— an  _ old  Ceylon 
planter — resident  on  an  out-of-the-way  island  of  the 
Pacific,  who  writes:— “I  have  recently|arrived  here  on 

behalf  of  the  firm  of  to  look  after  their  coffee 

plantations.  The  island  is  a very  small  one  and 
grows  coffee  luxuriantly,  but  it  is  almost  all  old 
and,  like  the  native  coffee  of  Ceylon,  never  touched 
by  pruning  knife.  The  firm  is  about  to  put  some 
land  under  coffee  after  the  Ceylon  method  of 
cultivation.  I think  of  introducing  some  other  pro- 
ducts here  which  I think  ought  to  succeed, — cacao, 
Liberian  cofl'ee,  cardamoms  and  pepper.  I should 
like  also  to  introduce  the  jak  tree.” 


TIMBEE  FOE  MINE  PEOPS. 

In  view  of  the  probability  that  large  demands  on 
our  forest  resources  may  ere  long  be  made  by  gem- 
ming and  plumbago  companies  in  the  shape  of 
props  for  mines,  the  following  details  from  the 
Indian.  Engineer,  of  experience  in  coal  pits  at 
Warora,  may  be  interesting  and  useful:— 

All  the  timber  used  is  in  the  shape  of  props  cut 
in  llio  Government  preserved  forests,  near  Chanda, 
atiout  30  miles  south  from  Warora.  Timber  in  India 
is  very  expensive ; trakwood  costs  .it  rupees  a cubic 
foot  and  is  the  ouly  timber  available  for  ordinary 
12 


work.  Before  1883  very  few  props  were  used,  and  it 
was  only  on  the  introduction  of  a regular  system  of 
working  and  commencing  the  broken  mine  that  the 
getting  of  timber  on  a large  scale  was  gone  into.  Jn 
January  1884,  the  Government  Forest  Department  sent 
six  sorts  of  timber,  in  the  shape  of  props,  for  trial, 
the  principal  variety  being  Garrari  (Lepidopteris  orbi. 
cularis),  of  which  the  props  upto  that  time  had 
been.  The  others  were  Thendu  (Diospyros  melanoxy- 
lon),  Dhaora  (Anogeissus  latifolia),  Mohka  (Sohrebera 
Swietenoides),  Aouli  (.Phyllanthus  emblica),  and  Seena 
(Lagerstroemia  patiflora).  Of  these,  Garrari  was  given 
up  later,  after  trials  with  it  in  the  pit;  its  wood  is 
too  fibrous,  and  it  was  found  too  flexible,  and  very 
often  hollow.  Thendu  was  hound  to  be  the  best ; it 
has  as  heart  wood,  ebony,  and  was  fonnd  to  answer 
well  as  a prop  in  tbe  broken.  Dhaora  was  fonnd  to 
be  the  next  best,  but  its  curious  structure,  in  which 
the  fibres  looked  like  the  twist  of  the  strands  in  a 
hemp  rope,  made  it  less  fit  to  stand  pressure.  Mohka 
was  found  to  be  a fair  timber,  while  Aouli  and  Seena 
was  pronounced  bad.  Unfortunately  a largo  number 
of  Garrari  props  had  already  been  ordered,  and  they 
became  of  use  by  being  split  and  used  as  lagging; 
Garrari  is  also  more  plentiful  than  other  timber, 
being  a quick  growing  tree.  After  this,  two  sorts 
only  were  ordered— Thendu  and  Dhaora  with  a little 
Garrari.  Then  the  Forest  Department  complained  that 
at  the  rate  of  consumption,  the  timber  preferred 
could  not  be  supplied  without  endangering  the  exist- 
ence of  the  plantations,  and  asked  that  some  other 
kinds  of  timber  be  tried  for  pit  props  and  accord- 
ingly, a further  assortment  came  and  were  tried. 
They  were: — 1. — Eohan  (Soy  mid  a febrifuge).  2. — Saj 
(Terminalia  tomentosa) ; locally  known  as  Ain  or  iron 
wood.  3. — Mohka  (Schrebera  swietenoides).  4. — Suria 
(Xyla  dolahriformis).  5. — Bahera  (Terminalia  belle- 
rica),  6 — Kahu  or  Argun  (Terminalia  arjuna) ; rather 
rare.  7. — Kini  (Albizzia  procera).  8. — Bhirra  (Swie- 
tenia  ohloroxylon ) . 9. — Ohiohwa( Albizzia  odoratiseima) ; 
not  recommended  by  the  Forest  Department  for  pit  work. 
10. — Mohwa  (Bassia  latifolia),  not  recommended  by 
the  Forest  Department  for  pit  work.  Of  all  these 
specimens,  Saj  was  the  ouly  additional  timber  recog- 
nized as  good  for  mining,  and  accordingly  from  that 
date  (1886),  two  sorts  of  props  only  were  indented  for 
Thendu  and  Saj.  In  1888  the  Forest  Department  com- 
plained again  that  if  the  colliery  would  still  insist  on 
being  supplied  only  with  two  sorts  of  timber  in  such 
large  quantities — about  5,000  props  per  annum,  from 
8 feet  to  14  feet  long,  by  8 inches  to  12  inches  in 
diameter — they  would  be  unable  to  keep  up  the  supply, 
and  again  asked  that  other  timber  should  be  tried, 
and  in  November,  1888,  eight  samples  were  sent,  of 
which  three  had  already  been  tried,  the  others  being — 
Bhirra  or  satinwood  (Ohloroxylon  Swietnia),  Kate  or 
Kase  i (Briedelis  retusa),  Hiwar  or  Kinj  (Acacia  eu- 
cophlea),  Siras  (Albizzia  lebbak),  Keni  or  Gorarh 
(Albizzia  procera,)  and  here  the  question  stands. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  panel  system  of  working, 
and  the  careful  seeing  to  that  no  more  than  8 feet  of 
coal  is  worked  iu  the  whole  mine,  and  the  galleries 
kept  their  ordered  width,  and  the  narrowing  of  the 
boards  of  the  headways,  will  still  reduce  the  oost  of 
timber  per  ton,  especially  when  the  broken  is  com- 
menced in  the  large  60  feet  pillars.  The  cost  could  be 
brought  down  to  IJas.  or  IJas.  per  ton.  The  timber  for 
props  should  be  cut  in  or  before  the  rains,  and  after 
barking,  allowed  to  lie  two  or  three  months  in  the 
jungle. 


THE  CHINA  TEA  TKADE. 

The  Shen  Pao  attributes  the  decline  in  the  Tea  Trade 
to  the  following  causes.  First  foreign  competition  aud 
secondly,  the  machine-made  tea  of  India  and  Ceylon 
besides  being  nearer  to  the  tea-consuming  countries, 
cost  far  less  to  produce  than  China  tea.  Several  large 
hong.a  engaged  in  the  tea  trade  lost  heavily  on  last 
year’s  crop,  but  for  all  that  there  were  in  Kiukiang 
alone,  something  like  33  hongs  eng.aged  in  the  trade 
on  the  year’s  first  crop,  no  doubt  with  varied  luok. 
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But  in  the  second  crop  there  were  only  6 or  7 hongs 
engaged.  The  question  is  why  is  there  this  great  drop- 
ping off  in  the  second  crop.  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  above  reasons.  But  there  is  still  another,  and 
the  greatest  reason  of  all.  It  is  the  hsavy  duties  levied 
by  the  Government  on  the  article.  The  dealers  are 
compelled  by  the  enormous  taxation  to  abandon  the 
trade.  Formerly  when  a picul  of  tea  cost  Tls.  50  or 
BO,  the  duty  was  fixed  at  Tls.  5 ; but  in  consequence 
of 'the  lowering  of  prices  a picul  of  tea  of  the  ordinary 
kind  costs  only  Tls.  8 or  9,  and  of  course  on  this  the 
traders  cannot  afford  to  pay  a duty  of  Tls.  5.  There  is 
no  proportionate  lowering  of  the  duty  with  the  lower- 
ing of  prices,  and  unless  the  authorities  take  timely 
measures  to  redress  this,  the  trade  that  has  for  so 
many  centuries  been  the  staple  of  Ohina  will  be  utterly 
rained.  . 

It  is  rumoured  that  on  her  last  trip  the  Whaon  car- 
ried a lot  of  fire  bricks  and  all  the  necessary  plant  of 
tea  manufacturing  machinery  destined  for  Kiukiang. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  this  the  Chinese  may  be 
enabled  to  compete  in  the  trade  with  other  nations.— 
China  Mail'  June  12bh. 


PLANTING  IN  FIJI, 

Alpha,  Fiji,  May  15th. 

We  escaped  a blow  this  past  season,  for  which 
everyone  is  thankful  and  feels  more  hopeful 
for  the  future.  The  plantations,  coconut,  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  1889  hurricane,  and  it  will  take  some  2 or  3 
years  more  ere  they  will  give  any  return  to  speak  of 
and  even  then  they  will  not  give  the  crops  they 
used  as  such  a large  percentage  of  the  trees  have 
died.’  The  Colonial  Sugar  Co.  are  talking  of  putting 
up  a mill  in  Vanua  Levu  on  the  Labasa.  They 
have  been  taking  levels  of  and  surveying  the 
land.  Most  probably  they  will  first  try  100 
acres  of  cane,  and  if  it  grows  and  turns  out  well 
then  launch  out  further.  That  old  Ceylon  planter 
Cottam  has  been  up  this  way  and  spent  some  time 
with  me.  The  country  was  not  go-ahead  enough 
for  him,  so  he  has  cleared  out  to  New  Zealand. 

Tea  is  looking  A 1,  but  the  crop  has  not  been 
Up  to  expectation  on  account  of  incessant  ram  for 
5 months.  I am  hoping  for  better  things  this 
season  Prices  of  tea  in  the  Colonies  are  very  poor. 
Lanvon,  an  old  Ceylon  man,  has  gone  to  Sumatra 
to  try  and  learn  all  about  tobacco.  He  will  return 
here,  i.  e.  Fiji,  to  show  us  all  how  to  do  it.  The 
colony  grows  good  tobacco,  but  no  one  knows  the 
secret  of  curing.  Coolies  can  now  be  got  for  about  £18 
to  £19  from  India  instead  of  costing  £25  as  formerly. 
The  introduction  of  Polynesians  is  still  heavy,  £15. 
The  Government  is  now  prepared  I hear  to  lease 

out  land  at  a cheap  rate  and  for  lengthened  periods. 

I am  in  a hurry  to  catch  the  mail,  so  must  deier 
writing  to  you  more  fully  on  the  labour  and  Imd 
questions  till  some  other  time.  Wishing  the  Old 
Colony  all  prosperity.  «• 

♦ 

THE  JAVA  TRADE. 

Though  Java  grows  rice,  the  quantity  raised  does 

not  meet  home  consumption,  and  yearly  importations, 

more  or  less  considerable,  have  to  supplement  local 
cr"P».  The  importation  of  petroleum  has  increaied 
five  fold  wilhin  the  last  fifteen  years  in  Netherlands 
India.  There,  the  average  consumption  per  head  ot 
the  population  comes  to  four  times  the  percentage 
in  Briti  h India  The  extension  of  steaminnavigation 
and  railways  of  late  years  takes  effect  in  steadily 
arger  ariiviils  ot  coals  from  foreign  lands-  ilio  ‘ xport 
of  sugar  has  tallen  off  a good  d,  al.  The  coffee  toUls 
come  to  :i70.000  piculs,  winch  compare  fiivouiabiy  with 
those  for  1888.  The  figures  for  indigo  mark  steady 
and  growing  inorease,  a (ealure  common  to  few  Java 
export  articles.  It  has  doubled  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  oommauda  so  much  fat  our  that  many 


planters  put  that  staple  above  sugar.  The  exports 
of  tobacco  remain  stationary  owing  to  the  low  prices 
ruling  in  Holland,  and  very  little  of  the  article  finds 
its  way  to  Singapore.  Hides  present  the  same  state 
of  matters  but  nutmegs  and  mace  show  a decline, 
hardly  any  being  grown  in  Java.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  pepper,  the  quantities  figuring  in  the  trade 
returns  coming  for  the  most  part  from  the  Lampong 
districts,  where  its  cultivation  is  a leading  industry 
among  the  people.  Jungle  produce  makes  little  show, 
gum  dammar  lessening  in  importance,  and  india  rub- 
ber and  gutta  percha  steadily  figuring  less  and  less. 
The  yield  of  tea  grows  slowly  compared  with  the 
leaps  and  bounds  characterising  its  production  in  Cey- 
lon and  India.  Cinchona  shows  more  than  40  per  cent 
increase,  and  kapok  compares  favourably  with  the 
figures  in  the  returns  of  ten  years  ago.  Decrease  is 
noted  under  the  head  of  rattans  but  the  article  comes 
from  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  Java  itself  being  a non- 
produoer.  As  will  have  been  seen  Java  still  holds  a 
commanding  position  in  the  market,  and  mav  be 
trusted  to  recover  ground  when  the  times  mend. — 
Straits  Times,  June  llth. 

MAANA  AND  CITRONELLA  GRASS  FOR 
STRAWBOARD— TEA  CHESTS— FIBRES, 

A good  deal  was  written  you  in  mv  last  letter 
about  the  prospect  of  successfully  substituting  mana 
grass  and  eitronella  stalks  for  the  straw  which  is 
now  worked  up  into  strawboard,  and  the  possi- 
bility arising  from  that  prospect  of  the  establish- 
ment of  factories  in  Ceylon  to  give  effect  to  it. 
Since  writing  you  to  that  effect  Dr.  Evans  and 
Dr.  Wirtz  have  conjointly  sent  in  a report  upon 
further  experiments  conducted  by  them  which 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  me  to  read.  Ana- 
lysing this  report,  it  appears  that  when  boiled 
under  pressure  with  water  alone  mana  grass  yields 
about  50  per  cent  of  fibre ; but  as  of  course  these 
experiments  have  been  made  with  grass  that  has 
parted  with  nearly  all  its  moisture  during  its 
conveyance  to  this  country,  this  percentage  would 
not  represent  the  proportion  that  could  be  obtained 
from  the  grass  gathered  wet  for  local  manufacture. 
The  addition  of  certain  proportions  of  lime  during 
the  boiling  process  appears  to  have  been  possessed 
of  but  little  value;  while  an  experimental  admix- 
ture of  soda,  made  with  the  view  of  bleaching  the 
outturn,  proved  to  have  the  effect  of  seriously 
diminishing  the  amount  of  pulp  obtained  from  any 
given  weight  of  the  grass. 

Summing  up  the  results  to  these  experiments, 
the  experts  above-mentioned  give  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  grass  is  ‘‘  well  suited  ” for  making  into 
millboard,  but  that  it  would  be  useless  for  white 
papers  from  the  fact  that  the  admixture  of  soda 
above  referred  to  largely  diminishes  the  amount  of 
pulp  obtained,  and  that  the  material  is,  under 
other  conditions,  exceedingly  difficult  to  bleach. 
However,  what  it  was  desired  to  ascertain  has  been 
definitely  confirmed  by  this  report, — viz.  that  in  the 
mana  grass — as  probably  in  many  other  of  your 
fibrous  plants  and  grasses — Oeylon  is  possessed  of 
admirable  and  abundant  material  for  coarse  paper 
making. 

You  will  naturally  be  desirous  to  hear  what  result 
this  report  may  be  expected  to  lead  up  to.  As  yet, 
and  until  the  success  of  the  shipment  of  the  Stanley- 
Wrightson  tea  chests  to  Ceylon  has  been  confirmed, 
it  is  impossible  for  anything  definite  to  be  decided 
upon.  But  so  far  as  discussion  has  at  present 
proceeded,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  syndicate 
manufacturing  these  chests  was  desirous  of  erecting  a 
small  factory  here  with  the  object  of  working  up 
mana  grass  to  oe  imported  from  Ceylon,  before 
undertaking  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in 
that  island.  Certainly,  should  that  undertaking 
establish  the  value  of  the  new  substitute,  it  must  ulti- 
mately find  location  in  (be  land  of  natural  produo 
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tion,  but  the  undertakers  will  probably  do  wisely  to 
restrict  their  first  attempts  to  such  as  may  be 
conducted  under  their  own  immediate  supervision. 
To  carry  out  this  scheme  the  existing  syndicate 
must  form  an  allied  company,  and  as  to  this  we 
should  say  there  would  not  be  any  difficulty  ex- 
perienced. But  the  whole  matter  must  be  held 
to  be  in  suspense  until  it  is  pronounced  whether 
or  no  the  new  chests  can  successfully  supersede  those 
of  wood. 

It  caused  me  surprise  to  hear  this  week  that 
the  reply  to  the  foregoing  question  is  to  be  ex- 
pected rather  from  the  home  traders  in  tea  than 
from  your  planters.  The  verdict  is  dependent 

upon  the  opinion  expressed  on  this  side  as  to  how 
the  teas  shipped  in  the  new  boxes  have  arrived 
in  this  country.  It  is  not  likely  this  verdict  will 
now  be  long  deferred,  for  advice  of  the  first  200 
chests  shipped  has  already  been  received.  Of 
course,  as  I told  you,  experimental  chests  have 
before  been  received  from  the  Mariawatte  estate, 
the  contents  of  which  were  delivered  in  per- 
fect order  and  with  the  boxes  themselves  as 
sound  as  when  sent  out  from  the  home  makers 
to  Ceylon.  If  equally  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained  with  the  first  shipment  made  on 
any  extensive  scale,  you  may  expect  to  see  all 
the  anticipations  I have  mentioned  to  you  realized 
before  long.  The  opinion  hoped  for  has  been  some- 
what strongly  anticipated  by  a London  firm  of  tea 
dealers,  which  was  so  pleased  with  the  boxes  that 
it  purchased  the  first  400  obtainable  for  rebulking 
and  distribution  to  the  retailers  throughout  the 
country.  This  purchase  certainly  justifies  to  a 
large  extent  the  very  confident  hopes  felt  by  the 
members  of  the  Syndicate. 

The  specimens  of  the  grassboard  forwarded  to 
you  with  my  last  letter  had  not,  you  must  bear 
in  mind,  been  subjected  to  pressure.  When  that 
has  been  applied,  as  it  is  to  all  millboards,  by 
hydraulic  power  of  an  extreme  character,  the 
soft,  pliable  paper  will  become  harder  than  wood 
itself.  A specimen  of  the  material  made  from 
waste  newspapers  was  shown  to  me  this  week  which 
was  so  hard  that  the  surface  could  hardly  be 
scratched.  It  is  expected  that  the  mana  grass 
will  yield  an  equally  dense  board,  and  be  so 
superior  in  this  respect  to  straw,  that  J inch  in 
thickness  will  suffice  for  tea  boxes  instead  of  the 
J inch  strawboard  now  used.  It  is  estimated 
that,  whereas  the  latter  now  costs  the  syndi- 
cate about  £6-10-0  per  ton,  the  mana  grass 
board  will  cost  even  when  made  in  this  country, 
under  £5  per  ton,  and  of  course  materially 
less  when  worked  up  on  the  site  of  its  growth. 
The  board  made  from  old  newspapers  that  has 
been  mentioned  is  sold  in  London,  it  has  been  told 
me,  at  £5  per  ton. 

During  the  week  the  pleasure  chanced  to  me  of 
meeting  with  Mr.  Charles  Shand  after  an  interval, 
probably,  of  some  25  years.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  pretend  that  during  that  period  no  observable 
change  was  to  be  noticed  in  him,  but  if  signs  of 
increased  age  may  be  omitted,  there  remains  but 
little  apparent  to  indicate  any  effect  from  his 
long  residence  in  a tropical  climate.  Mr.  Shand 
tells  me  he  had  not  been  many  days  in  London 
before  he  managed  to  catch  a chill  owing  to  riding 
outside  of  an  omnibus,  but  he  recovered  quickly 
through  the  immediate  use  of  quinine.  He  recognises 
the  danger  of  his  residing  here  during  the  winter, 
and  proposes,  if  he  can  conclude  the  business  for 
which  he  is  paying  his  present  visit  to  us,  to 
return  to  Ceylon  before  that  season  commences 
here;  having  also  before  his  view  thd  object  of 
releasing  his  son  after  his  twelve  years  of  work 
in  Ceylon  for  a much-needed  holiday  and  run 
hniae.  I diaosusied  with  Mr,  Shand  the  question 


ofpulpfrom  Ceylon  fibres,  a subject  so  cognate  to  the 
matter  above  discussed,  and  he  tells  me  that  the  result 
of  experiments  made  by  himself  was  to  prove  that  the 
grass  or  plant  growing  in  your  island  which  can 
be  made  to  yield  the  largest  amount  of  fibre  is 
the  Yucca  gloriosa,  which  gives  about  12  per  cent 
of  finished  fibre  out  of  the  grossgrown  weight. 
Other  plants  and  grasses,  Mr.  Shand  told  me, 
would  not  furnish  above  2 per  cent.  Perhaps 
therefore  it  would  be  as  well  to  send  some  of  this 
Yucca  rjloriosa  home  for  trial  at  the  new  board 
mill  when  established.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shand,  with  their  son  and  daughter- 
in  law,  are  living  in  the  Comeragh  Koad,  West 
Kensington. 

Tea  has  hitherto  not  afforded  any  food  products 
save  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  but  it  has 
reached  me  that  a patent  has  now  been  taken  out 
for  a beverage  termed  “ Sparkling  Tea.”  Indeed 
the  manufacture  of  this  has  been  commenced,  but 
as  yet  my  knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  a sight 
of  emptied  bottles  and  the  result  of  my  smelling 
them  three  days  after  their  contents  had  been 
drunk.  Even  after  that  interval  the  scent  of  tea  was 
quite  apparent.  The  new  drink  is  said  to  class  as  one 
of  the  many  so-called  temperance  drinks,  that  is  to  say 
that  it  is  quite  non-alcoholic,  while  it  is  so  briskly 
effervescent  that  it  is  said  it  might  delude  a 
reformed  toper  into  the  idea  that  he  had  relapsed 
from  his  bettered  principles  and  gone  back  to  the 
days  of  champagne  drinking.  It  appears  that  the 
patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Wrightson  of 
St.  Olave’s  Warehouse,  who  is  also  a co-patentee  of 
the  new  tea  chests.  Probably  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  me  of  learning  more  about  this  “ sparkling 
tea  ” before  next  writing,  and  of  being  able  to 
record  for  your  information  my  own  tasting  of 
and  verdict  upon  it.  We  hear  that  it  can  only 
be  produced  satisfactorily  from  teas  of  a high  class, 
those  hitherto  used  having  been  of  Ceylon  growth. — 
London  Cor. 

■ -¥ 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  1889-90! 

ANNUAL  EEPOET  OF  MESSES.  WM.  JAS.  & 
HY.  THOMPSON. 

We  extract  the  portion  of  the  Annual  Eeport 
of  the  above  well-known  firm  of  Brokers,  referring 
to  Ceylon.  They  deal  with  the  twelve  months 
ending  31st  May  1890  for  India  and  Ceylon,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Indian  Tea  Season  closing  in 
Calcutta  on  30th  April,  which  ought  to  be  the 
date  adopted  by  the  Colombo  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Here  is  the  Eeport  on  Ceylon : — 

Ceylon. — The  rapid  progress  made  by  this  branch 
of  the  Industry  is  again  the  feature  of  the  year. 
Notwithstanding  temporary  checks  and  disappointment, 
caused  at  one  time  by  drought,  at  another  by  ex- 
cessive rainfall,  the  estimated  increase  in  Production 
has  practically  been  realized.  It  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  almost  equal  increase  in  Consumption,  to 
which  the  stimulus  was  imparted  by  the  low  prices 
ruling  last  summer  ; when  quotations  rose  in  the 
autumn  the  high  standard  of  quality  then  reached 
kept  the  movement  going,  which  has  been  steadily 
maintained  ever  since. 

A noticeable  modification  in  the  scale  of  values 
has  occurred,  not  in  the  average  result,  but  in  the 
direction  of  a narrow  range  of  quotation — which  seems 
to  be  the  expression  of  a feature  which  marks  the 
Ceylon  Tea  of  today,  viz.i  a more  uniform  character 
predominating  throughout  than  used  to  be  the  ciso. 
There  is  now  less  tea  of  specially  fine  quality  than  was 
at  first  made,  and  a scarcity  of  the  rich  mellow  liquoring 
varieties  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  On  this  and  other  points, 
what  we  have  written  under  the  head  of  Indian  is 
equally  applicable;  and  Ceylon,  being  a younger  in- 
dustry, can  still  less  afford  to  risk  the  reputation 
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which  real  merit  won  for  it.  So  long  as  that 
is  maintained,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  it  will 
keep  its  position  in  the  Home  market ; while,  as 
regards  its  introduction  elsewhere,  prospects  are  en- 
couraging in  flussia,  where  price  is  no  object,  as  well 
as  in  America  and  Australia.  Export  from  London  is 
now  at  the  rate  of  IJ  million  lb.  per  annum  : and 
steady  progress  should  follow  the  persistent  efforts 
being  made  to  attract  buyers  in  other  markets. 

In  their  own  interests  producers  should  do  what 
they  can  to  lessen  the  number  of  separate  invoices 
and  breaks,  for  it  is  becoming  difficult  even  for  the 
most  industrious  buyer  to  examine  all  the  samples 
offered.  While  estates  are  giving  a small  yield  un- 
sorted leaf  might  be  shipped,  but  not  where  crops  are 
large.  Eetailers  like  to  select  and  blend  for  themselves  : 
and  demand  from  different  parts  of  the  country  calls 
for  tea  of  such  different  grade  and  type  that  it 
could  not  be  fully  met  by  unassorted  leaf,  devoid  of 
distinctive  character  in  cup.  The  great  variety  of 
Indian  has  been  of  primary  aid  in  extending  its  use; 
and  this  will  almost  certainly  be  the  case  with  Oeylon 
Tea. 

The  probable  effect  of  the  reduced  duty  on  values 
has  been  much  discussed.  Judging  from  the  active 
demand,  coincident  with  the  reduction  and  the 
advance  in  prices,  the  result  has  been  favourable  to 
the  best  teas,  i.e.,  to  Indian  and  Oeylon,  not  to  China. 
This  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  held  by  some  who 
are  in  close  touch  with  consumers,  that  the  public 
may  take  advantage  of  reduced  retail  prices  to  buy 
better  tea ; which  agrees  with  our  observation,  often 
recorded,  that  tea-drinkers  are  learning  to  appreciate 
the  benefit  of  using  good  qualities. 

TBiNSAC  CIONS  IN  OeYLON  TbA  AT  AUCTION. 

Twelve  months  ending  3lst  May, 
pkgs.  lb,  per  lb. 

1890. . .450.000  equal  to  31,500,000  Av.  pr.  about  lid 

1889. . .381.500  „ 26,500,000  „ „ lOid 

1888..  .227.000  „ 13,600,000  „ „ Is  OJd 

♦ 

INDIAN,  CEYLON  AND  JAVA  TEAS. 

Having  quoted  above  that  portion  of  Messrs.  Wm. 
Jas,  & Hy,  Thompson’s  annual  tea  review  which  re- 
ferred to  Oeylon  tea,  we  now — see  page  93 — give  the 
more  extended  remarks  on  Indian  teas,  to  which 
readers  of  the  review  of  Ceylons  were  re- 
ferred. Planters  will,  no  doubt,  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  advice  proffered  and  the  information 
afforded.  Some  of  the  figures  appended  are  inter- 
esting. Out  of  36,107,000  lb.  exported  in  the 
season  ended  31st  May,  the  vast  bulk  was  China, 
the  proportion  of  Indian  seems  to  have  been  about 
3 millions  and  of  Ceylon  1|  million,  or  4^  millions 
of  Indian  and  Ceylon  kinds  against  nearly  34  W 
millions  China.  It  is,  of  course,  a testimony  to  ‘ 
the  better  qualities  of  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas 
that  so  much  should  be  taken  of  them  for  home 
consumption  and  so  little  left  for  export.  But 
as  production  increases,  so  will  the  quantity 
available  for  export  from  Britain.  The  italics  are 
used  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  exports  of  tea 
direct  from  India  and  Ceylon  to  markets  other 
than  that  of  Britain  are  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  figures  we  have  quoted.  Altogether  this  year 
we  suppose  about  8 millions  Indian  teas  and  fully  4 
millions  Ceylon  will  be  diverted  from  British  consump- 
tion, by  being  consumed  in  the  countries  of  pro- 
duction or  sent  direct  to  Australia,  America  and 
other  countries.  The  exports  from  Britain  for  3 
Beasons  have  been ; — 

1888  ...  35,200,009  lb. 

1889  ...  39,500,000  „ 

1890  ...  36,107,000  „ 


or  close  or  37  millions,  of  which,  probably,  for 
the  3 seasons,  34  millions  have  been  China,  against 
an  average  of  3 millions  Indian  and  Ceylon.  The 
figures  for  home  consumption  for  the  3 seasons  are  7iot, 
as  Messrs,  Thompson  say,  altogether  satisfactory  .even 
if  we  take  into  account  Mr.  Goschen’s  statement  that 
7 lb.  of  Indian  or  Oeylon  tea  leaf  are  equal  to  10  lb. 
of  China.  The  progress  in  the  3 seasons  has  been 
as  follows : — 

1888  ...  183,000,000  lb, 

1889  ...  185.250,000  ., 

1890  ...  187,940,000  „ 

The  increase  in  the  3 seasons  has  been  only 
4,940,000  lb.,  or  not  quite  5 millions  of  pounds. 
While  the  Jwme  consumption  of  Indian  has  in- 
creased steadily  and  that  of  Ceylon  rapidly  (from 
12i  millions  to  about  32*  in  the  3 seasons),  and 
while  Java  shows  a slight  decrease,  China  has 
gone  down  as  rapidly  as  Ceylon  has  gone  up,  the 
decrease  on  the  tea  which  had  once  the  monopoly 
of  the  world  having  been  from  say  85  millions 
(home  consumption)  to  55,  a decrease  of  30  milliona, 
against  an  increase  in  its  ousters  of 

Indian  ...  16,000,000  lb. 

Ceylon  ...  19,000,000  „ 

Total  ...  35,000,000  lb. 

—the  equivalent  of  50  millions  of  China,  on  the  prin- 
ciple enunciated  by  Mr.  Goschen,  With  the  re- 
duction of  duty,  let  us  hope  that  our  British  friends 
will  henceforward  drink  as  much  of  the  stronger 
infusion  as  they  formerly  did  of  the  weaker,  and 
more  ; the  abominable  custom  of  putting  the  tea- 
pot on  the  “hob”  being  abolished,  so  that  tannin 
may  be  imbibed  in  moderate  and  useful  quantity 
and  not  at  a rate  which  is  injurious. 

The  figures  for  the  course  of  prices  in  the  three  sea- 
sons are  interesting.  As  deduced  by  the  eminent  bro- 
kers the  figures  for  Indian  teas  show  a commence- 
ment with  Is ; a rise  to  Is  O^d  ; and 

finally  a fall  to  lOfd  per  lb.  Ceylon  be- 
gan with  a higher  figure  Is  Jd,  but  instead  of 
rising  fell  next  season  to  lOJd,  recovering  to 
lid,  which  is  4-7ths  of  a penny  higher  than  the 
average  of  Indian  for  last  season.  Ceylon  is  likely 
for  several  years  to  go  on  gaining  on  India  in  total 
produce  ; but  no  matter  what  aggregations  may  be 
made  in  the  formation  of  companies  in  our  island, 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  one  “concern” 
in  Ceylon  will  ever  approach  the  old  Assam  Company 
with  7,520  acres  of  land  and  a production  equal  to 

2.674.000  of  tea.  The  Joktai  follows  with  4,922 
acres  and  2,309,000  lb.,  while  the  Assam  Frontier 
Company,  although  its  acreage  is  only  3,300,  shows 
an  outturn  of  2,380,000  lb.  Besides  these  3 above 
2 millions,  there  are  3 more  above  1 million,  and 
quite  a considerable  number  with  between  500,000 
and  close  up  to  1 million.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  for  the  Indian  estates  is  408  lb.,  against,  for  our 
much  younger  Ceylon  estates,  an  average  of 
between  200  and  300  lb.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  India, 

“ mature  ” tea  only  were  counted,  our  average  is 
quite  equal  to  that  of  India. 

In  1889,  out  of  34,346,000  lb.  of  tea  exported 
from  Ceylon,  we  find  that  1,689,000  were  diverted 
from  Britain.  This  quantity  added  to  1,250,000 
exported  from  Britain  makes  up  a total  of 

2.939.000  lb.  Local  consumption  will  certainly 
more  than  make  up  the  round  3 millions,  perhaps 
3J  millions  ? Our  chief  export  was  to  Australia, 
1,162,783  lb.,  against  only  87,664  in  1885,  Next 
to  Australia  we  have,  strangely  enough,  British 
possessions  in  India  383,544  lb.  against  only  5,000 
in  1885.  The  United  States  come  in  a very  poor 


Total  110,807,090  „ 
Average  36,930,000  „ 


* Approximate  figures  for  exports  deducted  from 
total  deliveries, 
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third  with  24,000  lb.  This  is  an  increase  on  366 
in  1885,  but  a great  fall  from  42,000  in  1888.  But 
we  are  only  feeling  this  market.  To  Mauritius 
we  send  nearly  as  much  as  to  the  United  States, 
and  not  far  behind  is  France,  while  Germany, 
with  33,000  lb.  to  the  two  ports  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  is  even  in  advance  of  the  United  States. 
The  Straits  Settlements  are  down  for  over  7,000  lb., 
while  over  8,000  for  Suez  are  not  all  for  con- 
sumption in  Egypt.  Over  5,000  lb.  actually  went 
to  Hongkong,  to  compete  with  China  tea.  Russia 
took  3,700  and  Austria  5,300,  Italy  contenting 
herself  with  2,281.  A quantity  equal  to  2,884 
went  to  Bushire,  and  I,3l5  to  Malta,  while  be- 
sides the  quantity  already  credited  to  Hongkong 
1,105  are  down  for  “China”!  Japan  also  took 
450  lb.  Who  could  have  predicted  such  a reversal 
of  trade,  even  ten  years  ago ! In  moderate 
quantities,  at  present,  our  teas  find  their  way  to 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  we  may  hope  that 
thus  a taste  for  what  is  pure  and  good  in  the 
shape  of  beverage  may  be  created  or  eztended. 

Java  teas  have  been  hitherto  of  but  little  account 
for  quantity  or  quality,  but  last  sales  show  a 
wonderful  spring  upwards  in  prices.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  improvement  is  largely  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  Assam  kinds, 
which,  grown  in  Java  at  low  elevations,  come  rapidly 
into  bearing.  Java  is  likely  to  take  a more  im- 
portant position  than  it  now  occupies. 

♦ 

INDIAN  TEA:  ANNUAL  REVIEW. 

Mincing  Lane,  June  1890. 

The  record  of  the  season,  completed  by  the  figures  for  the 
year  ending  31st  May,  is  a satisfactory  one,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  it  is  regarded. 

Producti'  ii  has  increased,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  quality, 
for  the  crop  as  a whole  has  been  rather  above  the  average 
in  merit— it  we  except  the  want  of  fiavour  which  charac- 
teriaed  a portion  of  it— and  to  this  we  attrimite  the  fact 
that  a great  increase  in  consumption  has  been  attained,  with- 
out the  incentive  of  lowered  prices,  uotwiChstauding  the  grow- 
ing competiuou  ot  Ceylon. 

The  que.-iion  of  quality  is,  indeed,  the  most  important 
matter  which  cau  engage  the  aiieutiou  uf  those  ooucerned 
in  production  ; for  while  there  is  evidence  that  Indian 
tea  has  taxen  a hold  upon  popular  taste,  so  firm  that  it 
will  not  evsily  be  shaken,  Ihero  would  be  n.sk  of  re- 
action if  (piality  were  lowered  in  pursuance  of  a policy 
having  for  its  principal  aim  a heavy  yield.  That  some, 
attracted  by  the  prices  lately  paid  for  the  lowest  grades, 
will  adopt  such  a policy  must  be  expected — and  there  are 
no  doubt,  many  estates  so  situated  that  a large  crop  can 
be  secured  with  more  certainty  than  a fine  one — but  for 
those  who  have  proved  their  capacity  to  make  good  tea, 
without  unduly  limiting  the  out-turn,  it  would  be  a 
hasardous  experiment,  and  one  affecting  not  themselves 
only,  but  i he  general  interests  of  the  industry.  Eeputa- 
tlou  counts  for  much— and  a crop  is  apt  to  be  reputed 
good  or  bad,  as  a whole,  from  the  character  of  those 
leading  bnmds  with  which  every  considerable  trader  in 
tlie  kingdom  is  familiar.  This  especially  applies  to  Assam 
and  Darjeeling  teas,  because  the  oifference  between  their 
fine  and  common  qualities  is  marked  by  a wider  range  of 
quotation  t lan  in  tea  produced  elsewhere  ; but  the  prin- 
ciple is  oi  general  application,  and  operates  with  more 
and  more  advantage  every  year,  as  supplies  increase,  to 
those  who  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a high  character 
for  their  brand.  To  those  who  have  hitherto  been  less 
successful  ihan  others  in  this  respect,  it  should  be  an  en- 
couragement to  know  that  the  season  has  afforded  instances 
of  teas  ri'ing  to  a high  place  in  the  market’s  estimation 
solely  on  ti.eir  merits. 

The  inferior  character  of  the  Chinn  crop  has  contributed 
to  the  pri  gross  of  the  Indiau  trade  at  home— indeed, 
the  point  lias  been  reached  at  which  the  buyers  scarcely 
account  the  low  current  price  of  Chiua  congou  a matter 
affecting  the  value  of  Indian— but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rapid  growth  of  supplies  from  Ceylon,  and  their  popu- 
larity opei  ate  in  tlie  other  direction.  Good  medium  In- 
dians,— especially  pekoes  uud  bruken  pekoes- have  unques- 
tionably snlfered  from  this  competition,  but  not  the  finest 
qualities,  which  are  too  distinct  in  character  to  be  dis- 
placed, wiv  reas  good  Ceylon  teas  can  be  aubstitnted  in  a 
blend  lor  lii  Uaii  of  uvetago  ipuility  whonever  price  orsiiioff- 
ucemodat. 


The  quality  of  the  coming  China  crop,  and  the  general 
character  of  Ceylon  teas,  remain  the  factors  of  uncertainty; 
hut  we  have,  so  far,  no  indication  that  the  conditions 
which  have  shaped  the  course  of  the  market  in  the  past  are 
likely  to  be  largely  modified. 

Matters  of  detail  are  so  fully  grasped  by  those  who 
have  the  management  in  India  and  at  home,  that  it  is 
only  needful  refer  to  them  briefly.  The  necessity,  and  the 
advantage,  of  putting  large  breaks  upon  the  market  have 
led'  to  a gradual  abandonment  of  factory  bulking.  From 
many  points  of  view  this  is  a retrograde  movement  ; hut 
on  the  whole  we  do  not  think  it  prejudices  value.  Care- 
ful observation  of  results  in  the  case  of  large  concerns 
which  have  resumed  London  bulking,  shows  that  tea  is 
brought  to  market  in  the  highest  condition,  provided  that 
no  considerable  period  intervenes  between  bulking  and  sale. 
This  of  course  implies  that  tea  deteriorates  after  bulking 
liere — and  it  may  be  asked  how  does  that  affect  the 
buyers’  estimate  of  value.  As  a matter  of  fact  the“  keep- 
ing quality  ’’  of  what  they  buy  is  not  studied  by  the 
trade  so  much  as  it  was  when  they  carried  heavy  stocks  ; 
the  opposite  policy  now  prevails,  and  is  fostered — by  the 
unbroken  inflow  of  supplies.  This  necessarily  tells  against 
sellers  in  the  months  when  pressure  is  heaviest — or  when 
the  crop  is  a poor  one,  as  in  1888-9— but  it  has  made 
the  general  position  of  the  article  sounder,  and  imparts 
an  elasticity  to  the  market  when  supplies  are  curtailed, 
unknown  in  former  years.  Prolonged  periods  of  depression 

such  as  were  experienced  in  times  past,  are  now  infrequent, 
and  the  reason  is  that  the  distributors,  holding  small  stocks 
are  constantly  buying. 

A subsidiary  question,  but  one  of  the  deepest  concern 
to  producers  isthatof  finding  fresh  outlets.  Towards  the 
190  million  lb.  probably  required  for  home  use  during  the 
coming  year,  India  and  Ceylon  together  will  contribute  fully 
150  millions  ; and  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  com- 
bined crops  may  equal  the  total  Home  Consumption.  As  it  is 
not  likely  that  China  tea  will  be  entirely  displaced,  the 
contingency  of  a supply  eventually  heavier  than  cau  be 
taken  at  home  must  be  faced.  Taking  as  a basis  the 
figures  for  the  five  months  of  this  year  recorded  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  annual  export  of  Indiau  tea  is  only 
about  three  million  lb.  Kussia,  the  largest  European 
outlet,  will  probably  remain  closed  to  us  so  long  as  it 
can  get  the  China  congou  which  popular  taste  demands. 
There  remain  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
Good  progress  is  being  made  in  the  former  market  from 
Calcutta  : and  systematic  work,  originating  in  London,  is 
being  done  in  the  States  and  Canada,  but  much  more 
would  be  effected  if  producers  as  a body  applied  them- 
selves to  it : meanwhile,  we  must  hope  that  the  enter- 
prise of  those  who  are  advertizing  and  pushing  the  sale 
there  may  bear  fruit.  Unfortunately  the  American  market 
does  not  yet  see  the  merit  in  our  finest  tea,  and  demand 
13  so  limited  by  price  that  business  is  checked  by  any 
advance  here  ; it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  come  into 
Closer  contact  with  consumers,  in  order  to  cultivate  the 
loBte  for  our  tea. 

The  following  figures  for  the  past  season,  kindly  sup- 
ji.ied  to  us  by  proprietors,  cover  nearly  73,000  acres  yielding 

,800,000  lb.,  an  average  of  408  Id.  per  acre,  realising  an 
Bverage  sale  price  of  11  Jd  per  lb. 

Previous  tables  showed  the  following  results  : — 


Acreage. 


1888-9 66,000 

1887-8 60,000 

1886-7....  56,300 


Quantity.  Per  Acre, 
lb. 


Price 

per  lb. 


27.200.000  412 

22.664.000  377 

21.600.000  382 
\V.  J.  & H.  Thompson 


0 10  -37 

1 0 1-20 
1 0 

Brokers. 


MINERALS  AND  GEMS. 


The  total  value  of  minerals  and  gems  produced 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  during  the  year  1889, 
was  R8, 14,528.  Gold  is  not  returned  by  the  Nil- 
giris,  the  total  being  2,186  oz.,  valued  at  R96,944. 
Iron  was  chiefly  obtained  in  the  Bellary  and  Malabar 
Districts.  The  total  for  the  whole  Presidency  was 
about  119  tons,  valued  at  Rll,614.  Of  quarry 
stones,  granite  and  limestone  are  the  chief  sources 
of  revenue,  the  former  contributing  402,396  tons, 
valued  at  R2,59,656  and  the  latter  1,421,752  tons, 
valued  at  Rl,83,605.  Of  other  items  laterite  is 
returned  at  178,592  tons,  valued  at  R86,094  ; sand- 
stone 62,000  tons,  valued  at  R22,255  ; trap  228,412 
tons,  valued  at  R77,f  02  ; 315  tons  of  clay,  valued 
at  R495;  58  tons  of  slate  in  the  Kistna  District, 
priced  at  R140  ; and  other  quarry  stones  63,703 
tons,  valued  at  RG7,377,729  owt.  of  corundum  or 
baipum  were  quarried  in  the  Anantapur  district, 
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the  price  being  E154.  Of  ochres,  there  were 
1,026  cwt.  valued  at  E336;  six  cwt  of  plumbago 
in  Vizagapatam,  valued  at  E15;  and  1,954  cwta. 
of  soapstone  at  E8,840.  The  largest  amounts  are  con- 
tributed by  the  districts  of  Nilgiris  (El, 51, 870),  Salem 
(El, 44, 198)  and  Kistna  (El, 09, 482).  In  Kistna  and 
Salem  large  quantities  of  granite  and  limestone  are 
quarried,  while  gold  is  the  chief  item  in  the  Nilgiris. 
Trap  also  forms  an  inconsiderable  item  of  revenue 
in  Salem  and  the  Nilgiris. — Madras  Times. 


DURABILITY  OF  FENCE-POSTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  "Garden  and  Forest." 

Sir, — I am  told,  though  not  authoritively,  that  a 
fence-post  will  last  much  longer  if  put  in  the  grouod 
upside  down.  Oan  you  let  me  have  either  a confirma- 
tion or  refutation  of  this  ? B. 

Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia, 

[Some  years  ago  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  selected  sticks  of  thirteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  timber.  Each  stick  was  cut  in  two 
in  the  middle,  and  each  of  these  was  split,  making 
four  sticks  from  each  one.  One  set  was  placed  in 
sandy  land,  and  the  other  in  clay  land  ; in  each 
place  putting  near  each  other  a stick  “ top  end  np,” 
and  its  mate  “ bottom  end  up.”  In  some  cases  those 
with  top  down  lasted  best ; in  some  the  reverse  was 
true,  while  in  others  there  was  no  perceptible  difference. 
The  conclusion  reached  was  that,  so  far  as  durability 
goes,  it  made  no  difference  which  end  of  the  post 
was  set  in  the  ground,— Ed.] 


THE  WONDERFUL  SLAG  WOOL. 

Slag  wool  is  formed  by  causing  a jet  of  steam 
to  impinge  upon  the  stream  of  molten  slag  as  it  issues 
from  the  furnace.  This  has  the  efiect  ot  dispersing 
or  breaking  up  the  slag  into  countless  small  bead-like 
particles,  each  ot  which,  as  it  flies  away,  carries  behind 
it  a delicate  thread  of  finely-drawn  or  “ spun  ” slag. 
In  order  to  collect  the  slag  filaments  thus  created,  and 
to  separate  the  fibers  from  the  bead  or  heavier  por- 
tion of  slag,  the  steam  jet  is  arranged  at  the  mouth 
of  an  open  cylinder  of  sheet-iron,  in  which  a strong 
air  current  is  induced  by  means  of  additional  jets  of 
steam.  The  tube  or  shaft  is  furnished  with  a shield 
or  striking  plate  which  detains  the  heavier  particles, 
the  lighter  slag-wool  being  carried  by  the  draught 
upward  and  onward  into  a large  chamber  like  a gigantic 
meat  safe,  having  its  walls  formed  of  wire  netting 
with  about  sixteen  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  Here 
the  steam  condenses  and  escapes,  and  the  slag  wool, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  flakes  of  snow,  is  de- 
posited on  the  floor  and  round  the  sides  ; the  lightest 
portions  being  carried  to  the  greater  distances. 

The  filaments  of  slag  formed  this  way,  though  of 
considerable  length,  are  of  such  delicacy  and  fineness 
that  they  are  broken  up  into  numerous  fragments 
and  felted  together  into  a substance  much  resembling 
cotton  wool.  This  mineral  wool  is  extremely  light, 
and  absolutely  fireproof  ; it  is  a marvellous  non-con- 
ductor of  heat  and  of  sound,  and  it  is  so  porous  that 
it  will  absorb  large  quantities  of  water  and  retain  the 
same  for  a considerable  time. 

It  has  been  found  extremely  valuable  as  a covering 
for  boilers,  water  pipes,  and  such  like — owing  to  its 
relatively  low  conducting  powers — and  for  fire  curtains 
for  theaters,  its  lightness  and  resistance  of  fire  and 
sound  rendering  it  an  excellent  substance  for  such 
a purpose.  It  is,  moreover,  an  antiseptic,  and  this 
property,  along  with  its  extreme  porosity,  renders  it 
applicable  for  medical  purposes. — Newcastle  (Eny.) 
Chronicle. 



Mit.  Thomas  Cjiuisty  has  again  come  back  into 
our  midst  from  his  Eastern  travels.  He  has  col- 
lected a wonderful  variety  of  new  and  interesting 
drugs  during  his  visits  of  exploration  to  the  Con- 
stantinople bazaars,  and  may  by-and-byo  favour  the 
drug  trade  with  some  notes  concerning  theso, — 
Ghemut  and  Druggiet,  June  19th, 


COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  TAVOY,  BURMA : 
PROSPECTING  IN  THE  HOLIDAYS: 

By  A Searcher  FOE  New  Pastures. 

On  arrival  at  Tavoy  my  first  step  was  to  possess 
myself  of  suoh  information  as  papers  in  the  Deputy 
Commissioner’s  office  afforded,  both  with  repect  to 
lands  where  planting  enterprise  had  already  been  at. 
tempted  and  available  lands  in  the  district  in  general. 
The  situation  of  the  former  I found  to  be  at  the 
extreme  Kouthern  end  of  the  district,  and  the  history 
of  their  election,  demarcation,  attempted  cultivation, 
and  abandonment  is  instructive.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  about  the  year  1882  Mr.  Smeaton,  Director 
of  Agriculture  of  British  Burma,  happened  to  visit 
Johore,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  a gentle- 
man from  Ceylon  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
opening  out  various  coffee  estates  on  lands  leased 
from  the  Raja  ot  Johore.  Mr.  Watson  was  invited 
to  look  at  the  lands  in  Tavoy,  and  proceeded  thither. 
He  was  taken  to  a locality  known  as  the  Natyay- 
doung  Range,  which  hej  pronounced  as  suitable  for 
coffee ; and,  with  the  promise  that  he  would  come 
again,  left  after  a brief  stay  of  only  a few  days. 
Upon  this  encouragement  a notification  was  issued 
by  the  Gevernment  inviting  settlers,  and  orders  were 
issued  for  the  demarcation  of  a number  of  uniformly 
sized  allotments,  the  provision  of  a couple  of  rest- 
houses,  and  the  construction  of  a roadway  leading 
from  the  town  of  Tavoy.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  authorities  were  zealous  in  the  matter.  A base 
line  five  miles  in  length  nearly  north  and  south  was 
cut,  and  a rectangular  area  marked  off  for  plantations. 
The  total  area  of  this  rectangular  tract  was  thus  12 
square  miles,  comprising  twelve  concession  blocks  of 
one  square  mile  each,  and  in  due  course  a topo- 
graphical survey  was  furnished.  At  this  time  the  ruin 
of  coffee  had  driven  many  promising  young  men 
out  of  Ceylon,  and  two  of  these,  Messrs.  Dixon  and 
Theobald,  were  endeavouring  to  obtain  contracts  for 
earthwork  on  the  railway  to  Tongoo  which  was  then 
being  made.  They  came  under  the  attention  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  and  at  his  instance  were  in- 
duced to  embark  for  Tavoy.  They  had  little  or  no 
means,  but  they  brought  the  promise  with  them  of 
being  assisted  in  all  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
Government  to  do. 

On  their  way  down  they  seemingly  fell  in  with  a 
Polish  skipper,  a Mr.  Schwalky,  possessed  of  some 
money,  and  who  had  had  experience  of  tobacco  grow- 
ing in  Sumatra.  Ttie  two  established  themselves  in 
adjoining  blocks  for  a brief  while  only,  and  no 
vestige  now  remains  of  their  work  except  a clump  of 
caoutchouc  trees  planted  by  Schwalky,  which  have 
attained  a good  height  and  look  remarkably  fine. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Pole  came 
by  his  death  in  Sumatra  shortly  after  leaving  Tavoy. 
One  of  the  visitors  who  came,  and  has  stayed  ever 
since,  a Mr.  James  Watson  from  Ceylon,  refused  to 
take  up  any  of  the  demarcated  blocks,  and  was  allowed 
to  select  a plot  close  to  the  town  of  Tavoy. 

Mr.  Watson  has  been  17  years  in  coffee  in  Ceylon, 
and  has  been  endeavouring  for  now  five  years  in 
Tavoy  to  turn  bis  experience  to  profit.  His  difficul- 
ties have  been  many,  arising  from  an  absolute  want 
of  means  to  extend  his  cultivation.  In  his  home  plan- 
tation he  has  successfully  reared  many  species  of 
products,  which  evidence  what  can  be  grown  in  the 
district  at  a profit  if  undertaken  on  a large  scale  j 
and  it  is  to  Mr.  Watson’s  credit  that  he  always 
manages  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  natives,  and 
is  able  to  command  ample  labour,  had  he  the  means 
to  employ  it.  Government  have  encouraged  Mr.  Watson 
by  the  payment  of  a handsome  bonus  tor  coffee  grown 
by  him,  and  have  otherwise  recognized  his  claims  to 
consideration  by  the  grant  of  a tract  of  400  acres 
rent  free  for  a period  of  twenty  years.  Mr.  Watson 
has  all  this  land  upon  his  hands  just  at  present,  not 
having  the  means  lo  work  it,  and  Government  bave 
declined  to  help  him  with  any  money  advance.  This 
omplotes  tho  history  of  planting  enterprise  in  Tavoy 
up  to  date, 
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A great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  by  Grovernment, 
and  some  by  private  individuals  upon  the  advice  of 
the  srentleman  from  Johore.  Naturally,  I went  in 
this  direction,  first  of  all,  to  see  for  myself.  I had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  wlio  was  attended  by  an  Extra  Assistant 
Commissioner,  a Burmese  gentleman  of  many  years’ 
residence  in  the  district,  and  who  had  accompanied  Mr. 
Watson  to  Natyaydoung.  We  traversed  the  tract 
which  had  been  aligned  in  1882,  which  may  be  described. 
There  is  a good  driving  road  from  Tavoy  to  Thatyat- 
choung,  18  miles,  which  is  the  anchorage  of  the  mail 
steamers.  This  was  our  first  stage,  halting  for  the 
night  in  a Public  Works  Department  resthouse.  The 
second  day’s  fourney  was  a bridle  path  through  forest 
11  miles  to  Pyweboogyee,  28  miles  on  to  Sousin,  on  the’ 
Mindat  river.  We  passed  the  night  in  the  house  of  a 
villager,  The  next  day  commenced  with  the  business 
of  getting  ferried  over  the  Mindat  river,  which  in  this 
part  is  a broad  stream.  On  the  opposite  bank  the  path 
runs  over  raised  earth  through  paddy  fields,  and  winds 
its  way  through  the  village  of  Yayngai  across  one  or  two 
nullahs,  one  in  particular  large  and  deep,  the  haunt  of 
alligators,  to  Khedive.  Prom  hence  the  most  direct 
wav  would  be  onwards  along  the  course  of  the  old 
military  road  known  as  the  Alompra  Road,  but  the  path 
here  strikes  to  the  coast. 

At  Boktaung,  literally  on  the  sands,  we  breakfasted 
at  midday.  The  track  from  here  turns  inland  over 
slightly  rising  ground,  and  is  entirely  obliterated  by 
numerous  water  channels  impassable  in  the  rains,  and 
in  which  event  at  this,  the  most  favourable  season  of 
the  year,  the  water  was  sometimes  up  to  the  saddle. 
The  last  few  miles  of  th'S  stage  run  over  open 
ground,  offering  poor  pasturage  from  the  inferior 
see't-bearing  grass,  and  extending  by  a gradual  slope 
to  the  base  of  the  Natvaydoung  range.  The  prospect 
is  very  picturesque.  There  is  a perennial  stream  of 
good  water  dividing  the  lands  which  lie  quite  at  the 
base  of  the  range  from  the  hither  side,  Kayinchoung, 
where  we  encamped  for  the  night.  This  made  three 
day.s’  iourney  from  Tavoy.  On  the  following  morning 
we  visited  the  site  of  Mr.  Schwaiky’s  and  the  other 
plantations,  and  made  the  ascent  of  the  hill  side.  The 
soil  at  the  base  I found  to  consist  of  clay  and  sand, 
each  occasionally  predominating,  and  at  small  depth 
the  soil  becomes  gritty  or  gravelly.  This  arises  from 
numerous  concretions  similar  to  kunkur  some  of  a 
brick  red,  some  of  a black  colour,  forming  strata  run- 
ning in  wavy  lines  through  the  soil.  It  was  on  land  of 
this  character  that  Mr.  Scliwalky  attempted  to 
raise  tobacco,  and  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Theobald  coffee. 
The  ascent  of  the  hill  and  the  existence  of  a large  tank 
of  water  at  the  highest  point,  evidenced  that  the 
character  of  the  rock  was  igneous.  The  forest  growth 
was  so  dense  that  with  a number  of  coolies  cutting 
the  way  ahead  we  were  unable  to  ascend  beyond  1,600 
feet  (registered  by  the  aneroid)  without  being  belated 
or  having  to  spend  the  night  on  the  mountain  side. 
But  we  obtained  a sufficient  view  of  the  prospect  to 
make  it  incomprehensible  to  my  judgment  how  it 
should  have  been  fixed  upon  as  suitable  for  planters 
There  is  no  hill  side,  but  a series  of  stony  ridges  as 
it  were  buttressing  the  hill  with  steep  declinations 
in  narrow  gorges  between  the  ridges.  The  blocks 
have  a general  wesferlv  aspect,  exposing  them  to 
the  force  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon  and  a saline 
breeze  all  the  year  round.  Again,  if  the  soil  were  of 
the  finest,  the  absence  of  properly  maintained  com- 
munication places  the  locality  quite  out  of  touch  with 
the  town  of  Tavov,  60  miles  distant,  where  the  s“ttler 
mu.st  nccisionallv  proceed  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness and  for  supplies.  Supposing  a party  of  coolies 
were  sent  down  from  Matvaydonng — the  jnurn^v  would 
take  three  days,  and  if  they  had  to  return  wi’h  loads, 
not.  less  than  fo>ir  or  five  days  to  get  ba^W  For  four 
or  five  months  in  the  year  under  existing  circumstances 
it  would  he  impossihle  for  coolies  to  get  down  without 
many  risks  from  the  flooded  stste  of  the  streams.  Ten 
out  of  20  coolies  would  never  return,  some  would  assur- 
edly bolt,  and  others  would  be  stricken  down  with 
fever.  The  coolie  difficulty  in  a wild  region  where  the 
coolies  were  alien  to  the  soil,  and  where  they  could  not 


get  their  Ourrystuffs  and  accustomed  food,  and  where 
the  climate  is  tropical,  would  occasion,  in  respect  of 
labour  imported  from  Behar,  a certain  failure  The 
latitude  is  exactly  that  of  Jamaica,  capable  of  produs 
cing  coffee,  and  various  remunerative  products,  such 
as  indigo,  which  I found  to  be  growing  wild  on 
the  land  skirting  tbe  ' base  of  Matyaydoung, 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  indigenous,  and 
could  be  cultivated  with  profit.  But  the  pros- 

peoting  of  land  requires  special  knowledge  of  the 
onaraoter  of  the  soil  and  of  the  most  suitable 
crop  to  be  planted  thereon;  and  in  this  connec- 
tion the  experienced  planter  will  not  so  much  regard 
the  surface  of  the  laud  in  growing  coffee  and  other 
fruit  trees  as  that  the  subsoil  mnst  be  friable  and  drain- 
able,  Olay  land  and  rocky  land  is  always  water-logged, 
and  especially  detrimental  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee 
and  cinchona, 

£ have  stated  that  the  Burmese  Extra  Assistant  Oom. 
missioner  who  piloted  Mr.  Watson  accompanied  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to 
Natyaydoung  ; and  from  this  gentleman,  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  district  for  more  than  30  years,  I was  able 
to  gather  a mass  of  valuable  information  with  regard 
to  oulturable  lands  elsewhere  in  the  district.  From 
what  he  told_  me  I am  inclined  to  the  supposition  that 
some  confusion  in  two  very  similar  names  led  to  Mr. 
Watson  visiting  Natyaydoung  in  place  of  Nawadoung.' 
At  anv  rate,  Moung  Pet,  the  Burmese  gentleman  al- 
luded to,  was  very  pressing  that  I sliou’d  visit  Nawa- 
doung, which  lies  in  a vallev  at  the  head  of  the  Mindat 
stream  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Oxhump  or  Nawalabo 
range.  There  are  said  to  be  miles  of  rich  undulating 
land,  tbe  produce  of  which  might  be  carried  away  by  the 
water  carriage  afforded  by  the  Mindat  river.  The 
journey  to  this  spot,  however,  involved  three  day.s  by 
boat  and  canoe,  and  I was  anxious  to  prospect  the  more 
central  part  of  the  district  and  the  laud  at  the  bead 
waters  of  the  Tavoy  river  in  a northerly  direction.  But 
still,  in  view  of  the  Nawadoung  valiey  affordini'  cul- 
turable  lands  accessible  by  the  Mindat  river,  we"  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where  it  empties 
itself  to  the  Tavoy  river,  as  a likely  site  for  the  disem- 
barkation of  coolies  and  stores,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a depot.  The  channel  here  is  stated  to  be  six 
fathoms,  and  navigable  for  some  14  miles.  We  en- 
camped on  the  river  bank  for  the  night,  and  returned 
to  Tavoy  by  water  in  time  for  Christmas.  It  is  note- 
worthy  that  there  is  an  almost  entire  absencejof  roads, 
and  the  interior  portions  of  this  district,  which  covers 
an  area  of  7,150  square  miles,  have  apparently  rarely 
if  _ ever  been  visited  by  Europeans.  No  Deput  Com- 
missioner in  recent  times  has  been  here  sufficiently 
long  to^go  much  into  the  district,  which  is  impenetra- 
ble during  the  rains,  and  malarious  on  their  cessation. 
In  these  circumstances  it  cannot  be  too  distinctly 
made  known  to  the  intending  visitor  desirous  of  pros- 
pecting for  land,  that  he  should  provide  himself  with  a 
complete  camp  ecquipment  of  furniture  and  cooking 
utensils,  a cook,  pony,  and  stores,  and  a well  filled  bag 
of  rupees  for  the  hire  of  elephants  and  coolie.s. 

I have  pointed  out  that  the  demarcation  of  a pres- 
cribed area  for  the  location  of  intending  settlers  was  a 
blunder  from  the  unsuitableness  of  the  site  fixed  upon, 
and  a double  barrelled  blunder  in  the  sense  that,  while 
the  varying  soil  of  the  district  invites  every  description 
of  cultivation  congenial  to  the  latitude  and  altitude, 
coffee  cultivation  would  seem  to  have  been  a'one  con- 
templated. The  moral  of  it  is  that,  in  a district  the 
area  of  which  is  7,150  square  miles,  the  re.spon.sihilitv  of 
selecting  land  should  rest  with  the  settler.  The  dis- 
trict officer  is  not  in  a position  to  help  him,  at  any 
rate  much.  Frequent  changes  of  the  Deputy  Onm- 
misaioner  have  not  allowed  of  the  officer  in  charge 
gaining  that  knowledge  of  the  district  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  person  il  visitation.  Itis  an  absolute  fact  (hat 
the  greater  part  of  the  Tavoy  district  is  ferTO  fncoyjnVa, 
and  ])ortions  of  it  would  .seam  never  to  have  be  n 
visited  by  any  European  within  the  memorc  of  local 
tradition.  The  absence  of  roads,  the  dense  fore-t 
growths,and  the  consequent  nnhealthiness  of  the  interior 
certainly  do  not  invito  the  district  officer  to  penetrate 
the  country^  and  the  obligation  of  his  executive  duties 
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as  Chief  Magistrate,  unassisted  by  any  competen- 
European  subordinate,  chains  him  at  headquarters. 
The  district  officer,  furthermore,  however  ubiquitous 
oannot  be  acceptet^  as  an  authority  on  the  suitableness 
of  lands  for  planting  purposes ; and  the  Government 
can  do  no  more  than  mark  down  the  locality  of  waste 
lands  and  leave  it  to  the  intending  settler  to  prospect  for 
himself  as  to  their  suitability  for  his  purposes.  At  the 

same  time  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  individual 
planter  prospecting  the  district  are  almost  insuperable, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  rough  it  very  considerably 
and  to  pay  heavily  for  every  step  he  takes. 

Only  the  magic  influence  of  authority  is  able  to  com- 
mand elephants  and  coolies  and  boats  without  vex- 
atious delay  and  overcharge.  All  these  difficulties, 
were  smoothed  to  me,  and  there  was,  so  to  speak, 
only  the  bill  to  pay ; but  what  inoney  may  not  pur- 
chase  was  the  wealth  of  information  elicited  on  the 
questioning  of  villagers  and  headmen  summoned  to 
the  Deputy  Commissioner’s  presence  m the  evenings 
of  our  halts.  Here  1 learnt  many  interesting  parti- 
culars in  regard  to  the  nature  and  position  or  lands 
which  my  time  did  not  allow  me  to  visit.  I have 
alluded  to  the  waste  of  money  naturally  incurrred  by 
the  mistaken  demarcation  of  allotments  for  planters 
on  the  Natvaydonng  range,  and  the  construction  cf  a 
road  thereto  from  the  town  of  Tavoy,  60  miles  dis- 
tant. all  arising  from  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
district  and  of  the  lands  most  suitable  for  varie- 
ties of  cultivation,  points  which  alone  are 

capable  of  determining ; and  I would  throw  out  the 
suggestion,  although  Government  has  little  enough 
money  to  spare  for  such  a purpose,  yet  that  lor  just 
once  in  a way  the  Government  might  make  up  a 
party  of  three  or  four  practical  planters  and  send  them 
all  round  the  district  on  a cold  weather  tour  with 
the  Deputy  Commissioner.  The  outcome  of  this  might 
confidentlv  be  regarded  as  something  practical,  lo  my 
own  observation  I have  seen  thousands  of  acres  of 
splendid  lands  lying  in  valleys  and  on  the  slopes  ot 
hills,  forest  grown,  and  inaccessible  for  want  of  road 
communication  with  a main  track  such  as  a systematic 
survey  ky  planters  would  indicate  to  be  both  natnra 
and  convenient.  The  longest  open  route  m the  dis- 
trict is  along  the  alignment  of  the 
ning  from  the  town  of  Tavoy,  40  miles,  to  Muttra  m 
the  centre  of  the  district  and  along  the  valley  of,*he 
Tenasserim  river  for  40  miles  more,  uutu.  ii^ 
through  a pass  in  the  hills  leading  into  Siam.  This 
is  commonly  known  as  the  old  trade  route,  but 
as  a matter  of  fact  it  has  never  been  a trade  rout®, 
old  or  new,  and  there  never  has  been  or  is  t er  a y 
trade  passing  by  this  or  any  other  way  into  or  rom 
Siam.  As  I am  informed,  there  was  of  ^ 

through  the  forest  directly  over  the  hills  in  ® 

drous  straight  line  of  travel  marked  •„ 

themselves  in  primeval  tracts  where  the_D.  • • ■ 

yet  uncreated,  which  struck  the  Tavoy  ^ 

miles  above  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  ea.  i 
route  presented  many  dangers  by  flood  and  e , rom 
wild  beasts,  and  hardly  less  dangerous  now  it  tne 
traveller  escaped  drowning  from  broad  rivers  an 
swollen  streams.  It  was  the  known  highway,  but  was 
rarely  travelled  on,  and  came  to  be  altoget  er  a an 
done'd  upon  the  construction  of  the  road  along  tne 
telegraph  alignment.  This  road,  which  has  oos  a gr  a 
deal  in  construction,  and  which  involves  a heavy 
tenance  charge  to  keep  it  in  repair,  serves  no  ra  o 
purposes.  There  are  not,  perhaps,  100  traveOst  P ‘ 
ing  along  it  in  the  year.  It  is  purely  for 
re.pair  of  the  international  telegraph  line  cona™“D  ea- 
ting with  Pankok.  The  utility  of  this  road  for  any  traae 
purpose  is  problematical,  seeing  that  Tavoy,  w 
capable  of  being  made  a port  as  good  as  Moulm^in,  a 
present  offers  no  ouHotor  ingress  for  goods  or 
there  being  a retched  steam  service  supporfeu  by 
the  mail  subsidy.  Tt  is  eapable  of  tapping  thed's  rict 
in  various  jiarts  along  tiio  course  of  produce  which  mignt 

beerown;  but  for  more  Iban half  its  length, after  cros- 
sing the  water  at  Mitba  at  the  coufliipiico  of  the  ^oree 
rivers  wliieh  unite  hero,  it  pursues  its  wav  along 
bank  of  the  Tonasaorim  river,  overhung  by  a sleep 
hibide. 


The  Tenasserim  river  runs  due  south  from  Mitha* 
where  it  tn kes  a bend  and  runs  parallel  to  it  under  the 
name  of  the  Bainchown,  which  has  its  source  in  the  hills 
at  the  Natj'aygoung  end  of  the  district.  It  is  up  the 
valley  of  the  Bainchown  that  the  principal  road  would 
have  to  be  made.  Here  on  both  banks  there  are  fer- 
tile  lands  sloping  to  the  water  and  breasting  the  hills, 
It  is  here  that  the  familiar  expression  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  rich  lands  lying  uncultivated  may  be  rightly 
applied.  The  valley  is  broad,  open,  and  wide,  and  yet 
is  shut  in  until  at  its  southern  extremity  the  mountain 
track  already  mentioned  as  the  ancient  highway  to 
Siam  shall  have  been  adapted  to  wheeled  traffic.  But 
it  is  not  here  alone  that  thousands  of  acres  offer,  but 
all  along  the  valley  of  the  Karoounthway  which  is 
the  name  of  the  third  river  uniting  at  Mitba.  The 
Kamou  nthway  runs  due  north,  finding  its  source  on 
the  hills  which  are  as  a wall  between  Tavoy  and  the 
adjoining  district  of  Amherst,  and  from  which  the 
River  Tavoy  also  derives  its  origin.  At  the  head  waters 
of  the  Tavoy  river  the  Government  has  its  principal 
Forest-reserve  which  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a 
prospective  reserve,  not  yet  supplying  timber  in  any 
quantity.  Indeed,  the  two  forest  reserves,  one  in  the 
north  and  the  other  in  the  south,  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  marked  out  in  localities  from  which  the 
timber  can  only  be  got  out  at  greater  coat  to  Govern- 
ment than  it  can  be  worth  while  to  incur,  viewing  the 
proceeding  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  profit  and  loss 
transaction.  Obstructions  in  the  river  necessitate 
blasting  on  a large  scale  at  several  points ; and  the 
art  of  timber  felling  by  the  employment  of  machinery 
has  yet  to  supersede  the  rude  methods  practised  by 
the  Forest  Department. 

All  down  the  Tavoy  river  there  are  lands  suitable 
for  the  planter,  that  is  to  say,  at  various  points,  and 
standing  back  from  the  river  almost  until  the  town 
of  Tavoy  is  reached,  where  the  country  is  lowlying  and 
alluvial,  and  for  the  greater  part  only  capable  of 
paddy  cultivation.  I have  been  asked  what  Tavoy  is 
capable  of  growing  besides  paddy  that  would  be  profi- 
table to  the  settler.  The  enumeration  of  crops  and  eco- 
nomic products  is  emphatically  endless.  All  that  the 
fertility  of  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settlements  may 
produce  is  concentrated  in  Tavoy,  with  the  advant- 
age of  latitude,  and  with  the  peculiarity  rhat  here  will 
be  found  in  more  luxuriant  growth,  the  flora  of  con- 
siderable altitudes  on  the  Coromandel  or  opposite 
coast,  and  elsewhere  in  India.  The  Querevs  fenestra, 
a species  of  oak  common  to  the  mountains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sylhet,  grows  indigenous  in  Tavoy,  not 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  gamboge 
garcinia  pictoria,  which  grows  on  the  highest  parts  of 
the  AVynaad,  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  Tavoy, 
which  border  on  tide  water.  The  Ardesia  humilis  is 
a common  shrub  at  Tavoy,  growing  down  to  the  plains, 
but  its  habitat  on  the  other  coast  is  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Neilgherries  in  sub  Alpine  jungle.  Indigo  is 
seen  growing  in  wild  profusion  all  the  year  round. 
The  flora  reads  a lesson  as  to  the  climate  of  the  coun- 
try which  cannot  be  mistaken,  notwithstanding  the 
unfortunate  conditions  of  heavy  rainfall.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that,  with  temperance,  and  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  exposure,  Europeans  may  live  in  Tavoy 
longer  than  in  Assam,  if,  be  it  noted,  an  extensive 
clearing  of  forest,  and  drainage  so  as  to  divert  flood 
waters,  were  systematically  undertaken.  This  rich  and 
great  tract  of  country  has  never  been  opened  out  by 
private  enterprise  in  the  whole  course  of  the  60  years 
that  it  has  continued  under  British  rule,  and  its  head 
quarters  or  principal  town  comprises  an  inconsider- 
able village.  The  town  of  Tavoy  stands  in  alluvial 
ground,  and  is  hidden  in  the  distance  by  tall  palms 
and  glossy-green  jacks,  and  yellow-flowered  cassias 
and  twenty  other  flowering  trees  which  overshadow 
its  humble  dwellings.  From  a neighbouring  eminence 
the  prospect  is  of  undescribable  beauty,  a plain  of 
encircling  paddy  fields  intersected  on  the  south  by  a 
silver  stream  fringed  with  the  dark  foliage  of  wild  fig 
trees  and  the  thick  struggling  bushes  of  a species  of 
tnbiscus  covered  with  large  yellow  and  red  flowers. 
On  the  east  “ hills  peep  over  hills”  like  the  seats  of  a 
vast  amphitheatre,  bounded  by  Ox’s  Hump,  rising  in 
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a most  picturesque  outline  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  plains.  In  the  distance  is  seen  a foaming  cascade 
making  a fearful  leap  from  a gorge  halfway  up  the 
highest  mountains.  Green  forests  are  diversified  with 
rugged  rocks,  while  here  and  there  a whitened 
pagoda  lifts  its  conical  head  above  the  summit  of 
an  isolated  hill,  or  the  smoke  of  a solitary  hamlet 
is  seen  curling  upwards  on  the  still  air.  It  is  oeauti- 
ful,  when  seen  on  the  coast,  with  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  Scottish  hills  ; but  it  is  still  more  beautiful 
when  seen  around  its  mountain  streams.  The  traveller’s 
path  often  made  up  the  middle  of  one  of  these  streams, 
and  every  turn  reveals  something  new  and  pleasing 
to  the  eye  : 

“ Ferns,  flowers,  and  grasses  creep, 

Fantastically  tangled  ; The  green  paths 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms  ; through  the  grass 
The  quick  eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer  birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass  ; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausing  stepsj  and  with  their  dyes. 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a fairy  mass; 

At  every  door  the  odorous  jasmines  rise. 

Kissed  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seem  fragrant  for 
the  skies. 

—Englishman’s  Overland  Mail. 


EAST  AND  WEST  INDIAN  SUGAR  MAKING. 

There  is  much  scope  for  the  establishment  of  large 
Sugar  plantations  in  this  country  in  places  where  the 
soil  is  good,  labour  cheap,  and  an  ample  and  certain 
supply  of  water  available.  Land  in  Northern  India, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  canals,  would,  I should  say,  be 
admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.  There  the  soil 
is  good,  with  a perennial  supply  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion, and  a redundant  population. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Central  Provinces  where  there  is,  or  could  be,  con- 
siderable irrigation  from  tanks,  as  in  the  Sambalpur 
and  Bhandara  districts,  and  in  some  of  the  Feudatory 
States  of  Chattisgarh,  would  also  be  suitable.  The 
former  would  probably  be  more  suitable  than  the  latter, 
for  while  the  Canes  might  occasionally  suffer  from 
frost  in  Northern  India,  in  the  Central  Provinces  the 
supply  of  tank  water  might  fail  in  years  of  iusulBcient 
rainfall. 

For  the  formation  of  a plantation  after  the  model 
of  those  in  the  Mauritius  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  action  of  Government  will,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
first  instance  be  necessary. 

The  small  cultivators  of  India  have  neither  the 
means  nor  the  inclination  for  undei  taking  such  a 
task.  It  would  never  occur  to  a large  landholder  in 
this  country  to  make  money  by  growing  8ugar  on  a 
large  scale  by  new  and  improved  methods,  and  by 
the  expenditure  of  a considerable  capital.  By  the 
trading  classes  the  whole  thing  would  be  regarded 
as  entirely  beyond  their  sphere  of  action.  The  only 
persons  who  would  perhaps  have  the  requisite  enter- 
prise and  means  to  undertake  such  an  industry  on  a 
large  scale  are  European  planters,  who  can  command 
the  necessary  land  and  capital,  but  they  have  already 
profitable  crops,  like  indigo,  which  do  not  involve  the 
same  expenditure,  and  which  can  be  carried  on  without 
extensive  irrigation.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
West  Indian  planter,  supposing  he  could  command  the 
necessary  capital,  and  was  prepared  to  make  the  venture, 
to  provide  himself  with  the  requisite  land.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  extensive  waste  lands  in  this  country,  but 
they  are  quite  unsuited  for  such  an  undertakiug. 
They  are  either  far  removed  from  inhabited  tracts, 
or  are  situated  _ in  unhealthy  countries,  where  no 
European  could  live,  and  even  if  accessible,  they  are 
rocky  and  barren.  The  natives  of  this  country  are 
only  too  ready  to  appropriate  all  land,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  fit  for  cultivation  and  fairly  accessible,  and 
they  have  already  absorbed  all  such  land  as  is  avail- 
able or  worth  appropriating.  No  native  will  willingly 
part  with  the  land  he  cultivates,  and  if  the  whole  area 
of  an  ordinary  village  could  be  purchased,  a large 
portion  of  it  would  be  in  the  cultivation  of  ryots, 
with  occupancy  and  other  beneficial  intereats  in  their 


fields,  who  could  not,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law, 
be  rejected  to  make  room  for  Sugar  cultivators.  Umier 
these  circumstances,  a Sugar-planter,  who,  whether  he 
came  from  Barbados  or  the  Mauritius,  would  be  a 
.stranger  in  this  country,  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  of  a plantation. 

It  will  be  neces.sary,  therefore,  for  Goveroment  to 
take  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  and  by  means  of  the 
Land  Acquisition  Act,  or  other  approjiriate  procedure, 
to  acquire  land  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Sugar  plantation  of  500  or  600  acres.  This  might  be 
offered  rent-free  or  on  easy  terms  to  a practical  planter 
under  certain  conditions  for  a term  of  years,  and  he 
might  also  be  given  a subvention  to  aid  him  in  pro- 
viding the  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  Sugar. 

There  must  be  many  enterprising  planters  in  the 
Mauritius  accustomed  to  Indian  coolies  who  would  be 
glad  to  accept  an  offer  of  this  kind.  By  making  suc- 
cess dependent  on  the  efforts  of  the  person  chiefly 
interested  in  the  project,  there  would  be  a guarantee 
that  everything  would  be  done  to  make  the  scheme  a 
success.  But  in  the  event  of  no  practical  Sugar-planter 
being  willing  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  a 
Sugar  plantation  on  the  above  terms,  it  would  be  well 
for  Government  to  establish  a few  model  plantations 
of  its  own  in  different  parts  of  India.  I understand 
that  some  years  ago  the  services  of  a Sugar-planter 
were  obtained  from  the  West  Indies  for  the  diara 
lands  of  the  Khedive,  and  that  a vast  improvement 
followed  the  introduction  in  that  country  of  the  West 
Indian  method  of  growing  and  manufacturing  Sugar. 
With  a plentiful  supply  of  water,  such  as  would  be 
afforded  by  our  canals  and  large  tanks,  a good  soil 
and  cheap  labour,  no  great  difficulties  would  be  en- 
countered in  the  establishment  of  a Sugar  plantation. 
If  the  scheme  were  once  shown  to  be  successful,  it 
is  probable  that  many  persons  who  can  command  large 
areas  for  Sugar  Oane  cultivation  and  the  necessary 
capital  would  adopt  if.  The  greatest  difficulty  to  be 
encountered  would  be  the  securing  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  manure.  Much  of  the  eowdung  of  this 
country  is  used  for  fuel,  and  consequently,  good  farm- 
yard manure  in  large  quantities  is  not  readily  obtain- 
able. But  if  Sugar  cultivation  by  the  West  Indian 
method  were  shown  to  be  profitable,  mineral  and  arti- 
ficial manures  would  be  available  in  India  as  they  are 
in  Barbados  and  in  the  Blauritius. 

The  value  of  such  a plantation  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  improving  the  production  of  Sugar.  It  has 
often  occurred  to  me  that  in  establishing  model  farms 
and  placing  at  their  head  men  trained  in  England  and 
having  a practical  knowledge  of  the  agricultural 
methods  only  of  countries  with  a temperate  climato, 
that  we  have  somewhat  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
conditions  of  agriculture  in  the  greater  portion  of 
India  resemble  those  of  the  West  Indies  or  the 
Southern  States  of  America  much  more  closely  than 
they  do  those  of  Europe,  and  that  it  is  in  these  former 
countries  that  those  Indian  crops  which  are  most 
susceptible  of  improvement,  such  as  rice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
Indian-corn,  Sugar,  tropical  roots,  vegetables,  and  fodder 
crops,  are  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success. 

The  West  Indies,  like  Mauritius,  import  the  grerater 
portion  of  their  food,  but  a good  deal  of  Indiam-com 
and  vegetables  are  also  grown  in  these  islands.  A 
plantation  is  generally  divided  into  two  portions ; one 
is  under  Oane  and  the  other  is  under  preparation  for 
Oane,  and  is  in  the  interval  used  for  growing  short 
crops,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  Indian  and  guinea-corn 
(juari)— the  two  latter,  with  guiuea-grass,  supplying 
the  necessary  fodder  for  the  farm  cattle.  Ali  of  the- 
above  crops  are  capable  of  great  improvement,  and 
extension  in  India.  While  in  this  country  a few  yams 
are  to  be  found  in  pan  baris,  the  plant  i&  i^red  in 
the  West  Indies  in  large  open  fields.  Tbe  diffeienee 
between  the  sweet  potato  of  India  and  that  of  the 
West  Indies  is  striking.  Tbs  former  is  generally  an 
elongated  tuber,  five  inches  long  and  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  is  grown  on  a flat  surface.  In  the  West 
Indies  it  is  ordinarily  an  ellipsoid,  with  axes  of  ten 
and  seven  inches,  and  grown  in  tows  on  banks  asd 
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not  on  level  ground.  There  are  other  striking  dif- 
ferences in  the  systems  pursued  in  rearing  other  crops 
in  the  West  and  in  the  Bast  Indies.  The  e.stablish- 
ment  of  a plantation  on  the  West  Indian  model  in 
this  country  could  not,  I think,  fail  to  improve  the 
cultivation  of  all  tropical  products,  and  to  instruct  the 
people  in  methods  of  which  they  have  no  idea  at 
present.  Some  of  the  return  coolies  from  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Mauritius  might  also  be  induced  to  take 
service  in  such  plantation.s,  and  by  instructing  their 
countrymen  would  be  of  use  to  the  manager  in 
starting  the  work. 

I might  usefully  recapitulate  the  above  remarks 
as  follows : — The  improvement  of  Sugar  production 
in  India  is  not  possible  under  existing  conditions  of 
scattered  cultivation  by  numerous  small  cultivators, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  nowhere  a staple 
but  merely  a subsidiary  crop.  I have  further  en- 
deavoured to  show — 

(1)  That_  cultivation  on  a large  scale  is  essential, 
if  the  requisite  supervision  in  growing  the  Oaue  and 
the  necessary  machinery  for  manufacturing  Sugar  are 
to  be  provided. 

(2)  That  such  a change  cannot  be  brought  about 
unless  an  adequate  area  of  irrigable  laud  in  a healthy 
and  well-populated  country  with  cheap  labour  is  first 
secured. 

(3)  That  private  effort  and  enterprise  are  probably 
Unequal  to  the  task  of  securing  the  conditions  necessary 
for  successfully  starting  the  work. 

(4)  That  it  will  therefore  be  expedient,  in  the  first 
instance  at  all  events,  for  Government  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  to  establish  a model  Sugar  plantation. 

(3)  That  the  best  method  of  working  such  a planta- 
tion would  be  to  interest  the  manager  in  the  success 
of  the  scheme  by  leaving  the  profits  to  him.  Govern- 
ment assisting  by  finding  the  land  and  giving  it  rent- 
free  or  at  a low  rent,  on  certain  conditions ; and,  if 
necessary  by  a subvention,  to  aid  in  the  constructing  of 
the  necessary  buildings,  and  in  supplying  the  machinery 
needed. 

(0)  That  in  the  event  of  no  properly  qualified  person 
being  willing  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a 
Sugar  plantation  on  the  above  terms,  Government 
should  itself  arrange  for  the  working  of  the  scheme 
by  a paid  agency. 

(7)  That  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  for  the 
success  of  any  scheme  of  this  kind,  that  the  manager 
should  be  a successful  and  practical  Sugar-planter,  pre- 
ferably from  the  West  Indies  or  the  Mauritius,  and 
accustomed  to  deal  with  the  Indian  coolie. 

(8)  That  the  establishment  of  such  a model  plan- 
tation would  not  only  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
West  Indian  over  the  Indian  system  of  Sugar  pro- 
duction, but  would  bring  to  the  notice  of  Indian  agri- 
culturists the  advantages  of  other  modes  of  cultivatin, 
many  tropical  crops,  which,  though  of  great  value, 
have  hitherto  been  much  neglected  in  this  country. 
— Produce  Markets’  Review. 

♦ 

TOBACCO LONDON  BORNEO  CO.  (LTD). 

The  first  yearly  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  above  company  was  held  at  Cannon-street  Hotel, 
on  the  23rd  Dec.  1889.  The  Hon.  Charles  Hedley  Strutt, 
chairman  of  the  company,  presided.  There  were  also 
jiresent  Mr.  Thos.  Palmer  Chapman,  Mr.  Wm.  M. 
Crocker,  Mr.  Henry  Devitt,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Henry 
Head. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting,  the  Chairman  said  : — Gentlemen,  f hope  that 
none  of  the  shareholders  have  been  disappointed  or 
discouraged  by  the  nature  of  the  report  which  the 
directors  felt  it  their  duty  to  place  before  them  at  this 
meeting.  We  did  hope  that  we  should  not  have  ex- 
perienced the  difficulties  and  troubles  which  always 
beset  every  tobacco  planter.  We  hoped  so  because  we 
adjoin  the  prosperous  estate  of  Ranow,  and  the  ex- 
perience gained  there  by  our  managing  director  would, 
we  thought,  have  entitled  us  to  avoid  the  usual  difiBcul- 
ties,  troubles,  and  delays,  and  have  placed  us  in  a 
very  favourable  position.  Things  did  not,  however, 
quite  turn  out  as  we  expected,  and  the  reasons  for  it 


are  given  in  our  report.  The  chief  one  is  the  amount 
of  sickness  which  seems  inevitable  in  opening  out  these 
fresh  plantations.  We  have  been  specially  unfortunate 
in  the- loss  of  our  head  manager  by  death,  and  the 
sickness  of  one  or  two  of  the  sub-managers  ; and  I 
believe  at  one  time  that  Count  Charles  de  Geloes 
d’Elsloo,  our  managing  director,  was  the  only  European 
left,  and  upon  that  occasion  he  manifested  the  greatest 
energy,  taking  the  whole  management  on  his  own 
shoulders,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  sleep  out  in 
the  jungle  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  the  coolies. 
(Cheers.)  Although  our  first  year’s  operations  have 
not  been  so  successful  as  we  could  have  wished,  we 
are  extremely  desirous  that  the  shareholders  should  bear 
this  in  mind — that  we  are  only  in  the  same  position 
as  every  tobacco  company  that  has  ever  been  started 
on  the  same  lines  as  ours.  Even  those  flourishing 
companies  in  Sumatra  which  now  are  paying  their  50 
and  100  per  ceut.,  every  one  of  them  had  .the  same 
opening  difficulties  which  we  have  passed  thiough, 
and  I do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  the«e  successful 
companies  ever  paid  a dividend  on  the  first  year’s 
working  ; the  truth  is  this,  that  those  who  invest  their 
money  in  tobacco  plantations,  although  they  most 
likely  will  receive  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  long 
run,  must  always  be  prepared  to  exercise  great  patience 
at  the  start,  and  if  they  do  so,  and  courageously 
hold  their  shares,  I tell  them  that  in  the  end  they 
will  be  glad  that  they  were  not  frightened  at  the 
first  temporary  troubles.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may 
think,  from  my  remarks,  that  our  particular  part  of 
the  country  is  more  insalubrious  than  elsewhere.  That 
is  not  the  case.  I believe  Mr.  Crocker  will  tell  you 
that  our  plantations  are  in  the  healthiest  part  of 
Borneo — (cheers) — and  that  this  is  simply  the  initial 
sickness  that  always  comes  when  opening  out  fresh 
land  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Now,  I have  in  my 
hand  a report  which  is  made  by  a medical  officer  out 
in  Borneo — made  for  the  Government — as  to  the  health 
on  the  plantations,  giving  details  about  the  health  of 
the  coolies  on  the  different  estates.  The  report  to  the 
Government  deals  with  the  health  of  the  coolies  on 
eighteen  estates  scattered  over  the  whole  east  coast. 
Tue  writer  says ; — “ It  will  be  seen  that  the  Maruda  Bay 
estates  head  the  list  for  healthiness,  Ranow  coming  out 
absolutely  best,  the  London  North  Borneo  Company 
being  No.  7 on  the  list.”  Again  be  says ; — “ The  Maruda 
Bay  at  an  averaee  come  out  first.  In  looking  for 
the  reasons  for  this  state  of  things  the  following  facts 
are  apparent.  In  Maruda  Bay  the  ground  is  recent 
paddy  fields  for  one  thing,  and,  secondly,  there  is  a 
large  supply  of  meat  food  at  low  prices.”  Again,  in 
the  memorandum  jutst  issued  by  the  North  Borneo 
Company,  I read  the  following  ; — “ All  the  reports 
which  have  reached  us  hitherto  are  most  encouraging. 
It  is  true  several  estates  have  suffered  severely  from 
sickness  amongst  the  coolies,  which  seems  inseparable 
from  opening  new  estates  in  tropical  countries ; but 
it  is  encouraging  to  find  by  the  returns  that  plantations 
which  have  been  established  the  longest  have  suffered 
the  least.  Later  reports  speak  of  a general  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  coolies  on  almost  every 
estate,  and  the  crop  prospects  are  good  everywhere.” 
I should  also  like  to  read  you  the  latest  news  as  to 
the  Ranow  estate ; it  gives  a very  favourable  account 
as  to  the  crop  on  the  estate.  It  is  as  follows : — 
“ The  Ranow  estate,  when  I saw  it  a few  days  ago 
was  a wonderful  sight.  Tobacco  stretching  away  for 
nearly  a mile — all  as  level  as  a regiment  of  soldiers. 
There  is  hardly  any  sickness  on  the  estate.  It  i.s 
expected  the  crop  will  average  ten  piculs  per  field.” 
Now  our  crop,  I am  afraid,  owing  to  the  dfficulties, 
will  not  yield  so  well.  At  present  we  cannot  tell  for 
certain  what  it  will  yield.  We  had  hoped  to  have 
bad  the  accounts  to-day  from  our  managing  director 
and  to  have  told  you  exactly  what  the  yield  was. 
As  I said,  the  difficulties  we  have  had  will  affect  the 
crop  this  year,  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  deser- 
tion and  the  sickness  of  the  coolies,  which  prevented 
the  land  being  got  into  proper  order  until  too  late. 
The  early  crops  are  always  better,  and  this  year  our 
crop  was  not  planted  until  very  late.  I mention  the 
Ranow  estate,  a.s  it  is  only  simply  divided  from  our 
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estate  by  a small  stream.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  land  in  all  particnlars  as  our  own,  which 
should  give  exactly  the  same  yield.  I also  mention  the 
lianow  estate ; they  have  gone  through  exactly  the 
same  difficulties  and  troubles  as  we  have;  they  had 
a great  deal  of  sickness  there  the  first  year,  and  the 
first  crop  was  not  very  successful,  I believe.  They 
are  now  growing  their  fourth  crop,  which  is  so  far 
good.  The  first  crop  was  only  a small  experimental 
one;'tbe  second,  grown  after  the  formation  of  the 
company,  returned  no  dividend  to  the  shareholders. 
Last  year  the  crop  vvas  good  enough,  I believe, 
to  return  a small  dividend,  and  this  year  they  have 
the  crop,  a description  of  which  I have  just  read 
to  you,  (Cheers.)  So  good  is  the  crop  that  they 
talk  in  Borneo  of  a return  of  50  per  cent,  or  even 
more  to  the  shareholders,  Now,  I wish  to  point  out 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  e.v- 
nctly  the  same  results— (hear,  hear)— in  the  same 
space  of  time  as  the  Kanow  estate.  You  will  see  in  the 
report  that  we,  the  directors,  have  thought  it  wise  to 
limit  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  to  fiOO  fields.  We  have 
done  so  because  the  openii.g  of  fresh  eshates  seems  inse- 
parable with  the  sickness  of  the  cjolies.  and  the  lose 
of  money.  We  shall  keep  opening  out  fresh  estates, 
therefore,  on  as  small  a scale  as  possible.  The  coolies 
that  we  had  last  year  were  not  very  satisfactory; 
we  have  had  to  put  up  with  some  of  tl  e worst  coolies, 
I hope  we  shall  be  able  to  adopt  some  better  way 
in  the  future.  We  are  completely  in  the  bands  of  the 
coolie  contractors  in  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai,  who 
practically  charge  us  what  they  like,  and  send  out  the 
coolies  at  so  much  per  head.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  an  organisation  is  being  started  in  Borneo 
amongst  the  planters  to  try  and  get  the  coolies  them- 
selves'firsthand,  and  not  deal  with  the  middlemen  at 
all,  it  that  can  be  adopted.  We  shall  watch  with  great 
interest  the  trial  of  this  plan,  and  if  successful  it  will 
place  us  in  a more  favourable  position  in  the  fuluie 
with  regard  to  the  coolies  than  we  have  been. 

We  expected  from  the  natives  considerable  help  ; that 
is  one  reason,  perhaps,  why  we  have  not  done  so  well 
as  we  hoped  to  do,  for  the  natives  have  not  given  us 
the  help  that  we  expected.  The  Borneo  Government 
would,  no  doubt,  had  they  not  been  harassed  and 
troubled  with  a small  war,  have  been  able  to  help  us 
by  getting  natives  to  work  for  us,  and  the  natives 
would  probably  nob  have  suffered,  iu  opening  up  the 
ground,  from  jungle  sickness  and  other  sickness  in  the 
same  way  as  imported  labour.  In  one  direction  the 
natives  have  been  a di.stinct  hindrance  to  us.  1 believe 
that  some  of  them  told  the  Chinese  coolies  that  if 
they  would  pay  so  much  per  head,  they  would  promise 
to  lead  them  back  to  Singapore.  Having  got  so  much 
per  head,  they  led  them  into  the  thickest  part  of  the 
jungle,  and  then  left  them,  and  went  back  to  our 
managing  director,  telling  him  that  they  knew  where 
the  runaway  coolies  were,  and  claiming  so  much  per 
head  as  the  rewards  offered  for  their  recovery. 
(Laughter.)  I think  that  those  natives  who  get  on 
the  “ windy  side  ” of  both  a Dutchman  and  the  Heathen 
Ohineo  have  a future  before  them.  (Renewed  laughter.) 
The  coolies  that  we  have  got  now  are  of  a great  deal 
higher  stamp  than  they  were  last  year,  but  I am  sorry 
to  say  that  we  have  had  to  pay  more  for  them.  Labour 
iu  Borneo  is  generally  very  plentiful,  but,  of  course, 
when  the  demand  increases  very  suddenly,  the  supply  is 
not  always  (luitc  up  to  the  mark.  I have  no  doubt  in 
the  future  that  the  supply  of  coolies  will  be  quite  equal 
to  the  dera  and,  and  that  all  the  labour  required  will  be 
forthcoming  at  a Very  moderate  cost.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  may  a.sk  about  the  prices  given  now  for  tobacco, 
liecauso  so  many  new  companies  have  started  since  our 
meeting  of  last  year  practically  on  the  same  lines  as 
our  oivii.  Some  of  you  may  want  to  know,  therefore, 
if  the  jirice  is  likely  to  fall.  Well,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe  that,  unless  there  are  very  much 
larger  supplies  than  at  present,  the  price  is  at  ,all 
likely  to  fall.  The  demand  increases  year  bv  year  for 
this  class  of  tobacco.  Then  the  number  of  smokers 
iu  the  world  increases  year  by  year.  I .see  Mr.  Chambers 
iu  the  room,  perhaps  he  will  tell  us  something  by-and- 
by  about  the  prices  for  tobacco.  (Hear,  hear,) 


The  price  during  the  past  year  has  been  satisfactory. 
You  must  always  remember  that  Borneo  tobacco  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  favour  with  tobacco  manufacturers. 
(Cheers.)  I should  now  like  to  refer  to  one  or  two  points 
in  the  accounts.  First  of  all,  these  accounts  are  for 
sixteen  months.  On  reference  to  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts,  you  will  see  ^694  2s  promium  op  reissue  of 
the  210  ordinary  shares  not  taken  up  by  the  original 
allottees.  Now,  there  were  some  gentlemen  in  Java 
who  wished  to  have  shares,  and  they  v/ere  applied  for, 
Before  we  allotted  one  of  the  gentlemen  died,  and 
the  other  was  unable  to  take  them  up,  and  the  result 
was,  under  the  advice  of  our  solicitor,  we  considered 
that  the  shares  belonged  to  the  company,  and  we  sold 
them,  as  you  see,  at  a premium.  (Cheers.)  You  will 
see  in  the  balance-sheet,  “ Remittance  to  Borneo  for 
the  development  and  cultivation  of  the  estate,  £36,138 
17s  8d.”  Of  course,  that  is  up  to  date  (December  12) ; 
hut  up  to  October  1 last  £21,000  had  been  spent  on 
the  estate,  and  of  that  £21,000  a very  large  propor- 
tion was  for  what  may  be  called  capital  expenditure. 
Now,  before  I sit  down  1 would  like  to  say  a few 
words  about  the  land.  The  British  North  Borneo 
Company  have  already  raised  the  price  for  their  land 
to  $6  per  acre.  That  makes  our  laud  worth  about 
£25,000 ; but  our  land  is  not  like  ordinary  tobacco 
land.  It  is  picked  land — the  best  in  Borneo.  In  fact, 
I may  tell  you  that  I cannot  get  26,000  acres  anywhere 
else  in  Borneo  like  it  for  tobacco  planting.  I may 
tell  you  that  at  the  present  moment  we  could  sell 
a large  portion  of  that  land  at  S12  per  acre.  (Cheers.) 
This  land,  which  we  think  is  worth  £40,000  to  £50,000 
at  the  present  moment,  has  not  cost  a farthing  of 
our  money.  We  do  not  pay  for  this  land  until  we 
ourselves  has  received  10  per  cent,  for  our  money. 
Now  I think  that  there  is  no  other  company  in  such 
a favourable  position  as  that.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have 
the  whole  of  our  capital  for  the  encouragement  and 
growth  of  tobacco  itself.  There  is  no  portion  has 
to  be  put  by  for  preliminary  expenses,  as  the  expense 
of  floating  the  company  was  extremely  small.  I hopes 
with  such  a favourable  position  as  that,  our  share- 
holders will  not  be  disheartened  by  some  little  diffi- 
culties at  first  starting,  but  that  they  will  hold  tight 
to  their  shares.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  there  are  any  question, 
I shall  be  happy  to  answer  them,  and  I now  beg  to 
move : “ That  the  directors’  report  and  accounts  from 
the  formation  of  the  company  to  December  12,  1889 
be  received  and  adopted.”  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Palmer  Chapman  seconded. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cross  said  that  he  understood  that  the 
directors  were  not  yet  in  a position  to  state  to  the 
shareholders  with  regard  to  the  remittances  of  £36,000 
to  North  Borneo  for  the  development  and  cultivation 
of  the  estate.  What  proportion  of  that  sum  was  on. 
capital  account  and  what  proportion  was  on  revenue 
account. 

The  Chairman  said  that  up  to  Oct.  1 £21,000  had 
been  spent,  but  more  money  had  been  spent  since. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cross  said  that  he  wished  to  divide 
the  capital  from  the  revenue  expenditure. 

The  Chairman  said  thst  they  were  not  in  a position 
to  show  this  at  the  present  moment.  They  had 
had  some  accounts  over,  but  they  had  not  time  to 
analyse  them. — L.  4'  C.  Eayress. 

-♦ 

AUSTRALIAN  PRODUE  FOB  CEYLON  AND 
TEA  BACK  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

Anil  ex-Ceylon  resident  writes  to  us  by  this  mail : — 

“ New  South  Wales,  June  5th. — By  the  next 
Orient  steamer  my  son  is  sending  to  Messrs.  J. 
Auwardt  & Co.  a trial  shipment  of  Australian 
produce,  including  butter,  bacon,  cheese,  apples  and 
calf  skin  leather,  all,  excepting  the  apples,  being 
the  produce  of  the  famous  ‘ Illawarra  ’ district. 
Australian  butter,  to  keep  well,  must  be  made  in 
the  winter  : this  is  unfortunate  for  exporters,  for 
the  price  of  butter  in  the  winter  is  often  nearly 
three  times  as  muoh  as  it  is  in  the  summer.  It 
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will  be  difficult  to  send  butter  if  it  sells  for  less 
than  El’50  per  lb.  in  Colombo,  for  not  only  is 
the  price  here  high  but  the  bottles  in  which  it  is 
packed  are  expensive,  and  the  rate  of  exchange 
iS  also  against  the  exporters.  You  will  find  the 
butter  to  be  superior  to,  and  the  bacon  and  cheese 
equal  to,  the  best  now  in  use  in  Colombo.  The 
farmers  in  the  district  have  taken  a great  interest 
in  this  venture,  and  if  it  pays  it  will  certainly 
be  repeated.  As  the  nett  proceeds  of  these  goods 
will  be  invested  in  Ceylon  tea  for  the  Indian 
market,  planters  and  tea  merchants  should  do  their 
best  to  encourage  the  sale  of  Australian  produce 
sent  from  Milton.” 

— — 

LIBEEIAN  COFFEE  IN  JAYA, 

A gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  Java 
has  presented  us  with  two  magnificent  Liberian 
coffee  leaves  plucked  from  trees  two  years  old. 
They  are  16  by  7 inches,  and  are  larger  than  any 
ever  seen  in  Ceylon  we  believe  of  their  age.  Our 
visitor  reports  quite  a revival  of  interest  in  cofiee 
planting  in  certain  districts  in  Java.  Both  the 
Arabian  and  Liberian  kinds  are  being  freely 
cultivated  and  there  is  some  talk  of  a Hybrid,  of 
which  he  saw  four  plants  said  to  bear  a much 
more  marketable  bean  than  the  Liberian  tree. 
Dr.  Treub  of  the  Botanic  Garden  without  disputing 
the  fact  of  hybridization,  refused  to  pass  an 
opinion  until  the  experiments  were  further  advanced. 
Meantime,  the  coffee  planters  especially  in  East 
Java  find  that  planting  in  shade,  their  bushes  of 
Arabica  do  not  suffer  appreciably  from  the  once 
dreaded  fungus,  while  returns  of  12  to  15  cwt.  an 
acre  are  spoken  of  from  the  rich  volcanic  soil. 
While  Government  has  retired  very  much  from 
cofiee  culture,  private  planters  are  likely  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  The  Liberian  coffee  is  also  very 
free  of  the  fungus  although  some  planters  have 
considerable  areas  under  cultivation,  the  trees 
growing  to  20,  25  and  even  30  feet  high,  a prun- 
ing knife  never  touching  them.  They  go  on 
bearing  all  the  year  round  and  the  Java  planters 
profess  themselves  well  pleased  with  their  harvests 
which  average  10  to  12  cwt.  clean  coffee  per  annum. 
One  great  advantage  of  the  Liberian  kind  to  the 
Java  cultivator  is  [ that  it  grows  readily  on  old 
coffee  land — land  abandoned  during  the  height  of  the 
fungus  panic.  The  only  enemy  at  present  dreaded 
by  the  cinchona  and  tea  planters  in  Java  is  the 
Helopeltis  antonii  which  does  not  trouble  their  cacao, 
but  revels  in  their  tea  especially.  Our  present 
visitor  heard  of  tea  crops  being  greatly  affected  by 
the  ravages  of  this  insect.  In  cinchona,  he  also 
saw  and  beard  of  great  mortality  through  a fungus 
attacking  the  roots,  to  check  which  the  planters 
were  using  a dilute  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

How  the  coffee  exports  have  run,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  from  a recent  authentic 
report  on  the  Export  Trade  of  Java 

Coffee. — The  export  of  coffee,  which  amounted  in  1889 
to  24,281,000  kilos.,  contrasts  not  unfavourably  with  the 
last  tour  years,  when  this  export  amounted  to  : — 1885' 
14  040,000  kilos  ; 1880,  10,668,000  kilos’ ; 1887,13,377,000 
kilos.  ; 1888,  22,012,000  kilos.;  but  in  the  preceding 
year,  tl  c e.xnort  figures  amounted  to — 1881,  23,093,000 
kdoK,;  1882,  24.135,000  kilos.  ; 1883,  32,369,000  kilos; 
1884,  24,400,000  kilos.  Under  the  above  figures 
;,re  imduded  an  amount  of  100,000  piculs,  or 
0,170,000  kilos.  Government  coffee,  sold  every  year 
at  .lava,  which  amount,  therefore,  must  be  deducted 
from  the  figure  of  the  export  to  obtain  the  export 
figure  of  the  coffee  grown  on  private  account.  Re- 
garuing  the  productiuu,  the  following  statements  are 
given  lu  the  yearly  colonial  reports.  (A  shows  the 
fcbtattB  on  grounds  Itu^ed  by  Government  to  private 


persons;  B,  the  private  estates  west  of  the  Tjimanok, 
and  C,  the  estates  on  leased  grounds  in  both  the 
Vorstenlandec,  Soerakarta,  and  Djokjakarta); — 


A 

B 

c 

Totel 

piculs. 

1879  .. 

. 93,000  .. 

. 27,000  .. 

, 90,000  .. 

. 210.000 

1880  .. 

. 72,000  .. 

,.  9,000  .. 

. 85,000  ., 

,.  166,000 

1881  .. 

. 164,000  ., 

11,000  .. 

. 101,000  ., 

,.  266,000 

1882  .. 

. 172.000  ., 

,.  30,000  .. 

. 71,000  ., 

,.  273,000 

1883  ., 

,.  203,000  .. 

..  14,000  .. 

121,000  ., 

,.  338,000 

1884  ., 

,.  199,000 

..  24,000  .. 

36,000 

..  259,000 

1885  .. 

,.  167,000  ., 

..  15,000  ,. 

,.  37,000  ., 

,.  219,000 

1880  .. 

,.  225,000  . 

..  27,000  ., 

,.  21,000 

..  273,000 

1887  .. 

,.  126,000  , 

..  9,000  ., 

,.  23,000  ., 

..  158,000 

1888 

238,000  , 

,.  13,000  .. 

„ 30,000  . 

„ 341,000 

♦ 

— 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS:  PAHANG  NEWS. 

{By  an  ex-Ceylon  Besident.) 

Fekan,  June  21st. 

The  meeting  of  Pahang  State  Council  was  held 
some  time  back  at  the  Sthana  Rvpa  (in  Malay, 
the  Palace  of  the  sultan).  The  meeting  was  opened 
at  5 p.m.  It  consisted  of  His  Highness  the  Sultan, 
Ahmad  Muatham  Shah  Ebni  el  Marhom  Ally,  who 
took  the  chair,  Tunku  Mohamed,  the  Regent  of 
Pahang  (son  of  Sultan),  Raja  Muda,  the  Sultan’s  younger 
brother,  Orang  Kaia  Cheno-Unku  Andab,  Tuan  Hitam- 
Tuan  Hakim,  the  native  magistrate,  Orang  Kaia 
Bakti,  the  late  Treasurer  of  tte  State,  Unku  Banda- 
hara  and  a few  of  the  native  Rajas  and  leading 
headmen,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Rodger,  the  British  Resident. 
Amongst  the  subjects  that  were  brought  before  the 
meeting  for  consideration,  the  question  of  slave  trade 
was  one  of  importance.  After  a long  debate  it  re. 
suited  in  the  modification  of  the  very  stringent  rules 
which  are  in  force  now.  Having  been  approved  and 
passed  by  the  Council  many  suggestions  made  by  the 
Resident  lor  the  improvement  of  the  country,  the 
proceedings  were  brought  to  a close  at  midnight. 

Though  the  country  was  only  brought  under  British 
protection  in  July  last  year,  it  is  rapidly  progressing, 
due  to  the  immigration  of  foreigners,  specially  Chinese 
from  China,  Canton,  Hongkong,  Singapore  &c. 

The  “ Pahang  Coepoeation,”  a Tin  Mining  Co.  at 
Knantan,  have  already  commenced  operations  in 
opening  ap  a railway  line  from  Knantan  to  Temerloh, 
and  then  to  Lipis  (a  distance  of  some  scores  of 
miles  inland),  and  then  connect  this  line  to  that  of 
Kwala  Lompor,  thus  having  one  line  of  railway  right 
straight  up,  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Peninsula.  This,  in  all  probability,  will  answer 
for  the  better  development  of  the  gold,  &c.,  mines 
at  Lipis,  and  save  large  amounts  of  money  whicR 
other  mining  Co.’s  expend,  for  transport  of  mate, 
rials,  produce,  &c.,  from,  and  to  the  mines  owing 
to  the  present  inaccessibility  to  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  as  the  River  (the  only  way  open  for  com , 
mnnication)  when  going  higher  and  higher  in  the 
mountain  districts,  is  not  open  to  navigation — thus 
necessitating  all  passengers  who  go  to  the  remote 
mines  make  the  best  of  it  through  forests  at  great 
risk  to  health  and  sometimes  to  life  itself. 

Many  Concessions  op  Land  (within  the  State) 
some  extending  over  100  square  miles,  have  been 
granted  by  His  Highness  the  Sultan,  for  working 
of  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  &o.  mines,  both  to  Euro- 
pean and  native  capitalists.  Blost  of  these  lands 
were  untouched  by  the  grantees,  perhaps  taking 
advantage  of  His  Highness’  inexperience  regarding 
the  development  of  a patch  of  ground  for  mining 
purposes,  when  the  time  toon  approached  in  July 
last,  on  the  most  unexpected  arrival  of  a British 
Resident  in  the  State,  for,  every  such  grantee  to  put 
his  respective  patch  of  ground  in  proper  working  order 
and  to  have  on  the  spot  necessary  machinery  for 
crushing,  smelting,  washiuf;  of  all  minerals  that 
may  be  found  on  such  land,  and  much  more  when  the 
“ Pahang  State  Mining  Regulations”  came  to  force  at 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  Sir  Clement!  Smith, 
Governor  of  the  Straits,  in  February  last,  which  were 
most  ably  drafted  out  at  the  approval  of  the  British 
Resident,  by  Mr.  W,  P.  Townson,  in  an  Australian 
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tone  which  sounds  well  for  Pahang.  This  ground 
possesses  various  kinds  of  metals  and  auriferous 
minerals  and  as  it  is  required  by  a certain  clause  of  the 
regulations,  if  all  the  mines  are  effectively  and  con- 
tinuously worked,  this  State  will  be  the  foremost  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  increase  the  Revenue  of  Govern- 
ment in  abundance. 

June  1st. 

His  Majesty  the  Kino  of  Siam  is  shortly 
expected  at  Pekan  on  his  way  from  Bangkok,  visiting 
Kelantau,  Trenganu,  Keta  &c.,  Malay  tributary  States 
to  Siam.  His  Majesty’s  forerunners  Phya  Babanu- 
wanse  and  Phya  Ohandrawangsa,  have  touched  Pekan 
on  their  way  down  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
reparing  the  way  for  their  Siamese  Majesty. 


A DISEASE  OF  THE  COFFEE-PLANT. 

A report  has  been  prepared  by  M.  Adolf  Vendrell,  a 
member  of  Belgian  and  Spanish  agricultural  societies, 
by  order  of  the  Government,  on  a disease  that  J has  at- 
tacked certain  coffee  plantations  in  the  department  of 
Am-titlan,  Guatemala.  The  department  of  Amalitlan, 
consisting  of  some  200  square  miles,  has  an  elevation 
of  some  3,990  feet,  and  in  former  years  the  principal 
industry  was  the  cultivation  of  cochineal.  On  the  de- 
cline of  this  industry  it  was  succeeded  to  a great  ex- 
tent by  coffee.  Owing  to  the  impoverished  state  oi 
soil,  defective  cultivation  (it  not  being  the  custom  to 
manure  the  land),  and,  perhaps,  the  want  of  depth  of 
soil,  the  coffee  plantations  of  Amatitlan  have  not  been 
famous,  nor  have  these  crops  ever  formed  any  great  pro- 
portion of  that  product  of  Guatemala;  and  in  1880  to  1882 
a disease  appeared  on  the  coffee  plants,  to  which  the 
planters  at  the  present  time  attribute  an  annual  loss 
o fSO  per  cent,  of  their  crops.  M.  Vendrell  states  that 
this  disease  is  an  insect,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
new  species  of  cochineal  * that  has  adapted  itself  to  a 
different  existence.  The  insect,  he  states,  is  a stand- 
ing menace  to  the  coffee  industry,  as  at  certain  stages 
it  is  easily  dispersed  and  transported  by  the  wind  to 
other  plantations ; and  he  implies  that,  although  the 
present  species  does  not  thrive  on,  or  affect  to  any 
great  extent,  luxuriant  and  healthy  plants,  yet  it  may 
adapj.  itself  to  other  conditions.  He  recommends  the 
intervention  of  Government  to  enforce  the  destruction 
of  thg  insect,  and  suggests  the  manuring  of  the  land 
with  nitrate.  It  is  considered  questionable  whether 
the  p reduction  of  coffee  in  Amatitlan  would  withstand 
the  charges  of  a higher  cultivation,  should  there  be 
any  considerable  fall  in  the  price  this  article  at  present 
controls  ; and  also  whether,  without  Government  inter- 
vention, the  agriculturists  of  that  department  would 
take  effective  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease. — Grocer. 


A New  Indhbthy,  the  manufacturing  of  malt 
vinegar,  has  been  started  in  Dunedin,  where  a 
firm  have  a plant  of  work  capable  of  turning 
out  500  gallons  a day. — Australasian. 

_ Tea  in  Maubitius. — On  at  least  two  occa- 
sions the  authorities  in  Mauritius  have  asked  that 
a Ceylon  planter  should  be  nominated  to  take 
charge  of  a Government  experiment  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  tea. 
On  both  occasions  gentlemen  were  recommended 
and  appropriate  salaries  indicated  and  we  believe 
that  each  case  has  been  with  curious  discourtesy, 
left  without  reply  from  the  sugar  isle.  Now  we 
find  the  following  paragraph  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Legislative  Council- — 

Liyiup  a report  by  the  Chairman  of  tho  Experi- 
mental Plantations  Oommittee,  relative  to  tho  employ- 
luent  of  an  experienced  Tea  curer  for  tho  Experimntal 
Farm,  and  requo-tiug  the  L'ouncil  to  vote  the  sum 
necessary  to  permit  of  the  temporary  employment 
in  that  capacity,  of  Mr.  J.  Corson,  on  the  terms 
recommended  by  the  Expeiimental  Plantation-  Com- 
mittee. 


* That  is,  a scale  insect  or  bug,— Ed.  T,  A,) 
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CEYLON  TEA  IN  AMERICA, 

“As  I know  them,  the  American  citi’jens  are  the 
most  ignorant  people  I have  met.  I refer  to  the  New 
York  citizens.  ‘ ’Tis  true,  ’tis  pity.’  I have  known 
them  now  for  six  months.” 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  an  advocate  of  Ceylon  tea, 
who  dispensed  samples  from  a “tea  kiosk  at  the 
American  Institnte  Fair,  from  10  a.m.  nntil  10  p.m.” 
During  the  process  the  poor  fellow  was  “in  deep 
mental  distress ; his  nervous  system  overstrained,  his 
emotions  distorted.  While  he  smiled  pleasantly  out- 
wardlv,  he  wept  and — worse  inwardly,  and  went 
through  a most  terrible  ordeal.” 

All  of  this  mental  contortion,  emotional  dyspepsia 
and  soul  torture  came  from  a dietetic  discovery.  The 
critic  says  — 

“ I had  no  conception  that  a people  could  be  so 
woefully  ignorant  about  a daily  article  of  diet  aa 
these  people  are  of  tea.  ‘Oh,  ’tis  pitiful!’  Vast 
numbers  think  it  is  manufactured,  and  I dare  say  they 
are  right,  for  your  Yankee  can  manufacture  anything. 
I must  give  him  that  credit.  Let  us  ‘ give  the  devil 
his  due,’  ” 

This  Oeylon  missionary  interested  in  the  Gospel 
of  Tea.  has  come,  to  use  his  own  words  “to  save, 
to  teach,  to  educate,  and  to  tell  what  tea  is,  to  in. 
duce  them  to  leave  the  ensilage,  which  they  have 
been  enjoying  so  long  ( Oolong  tea) — to  drink  really  pure 
tea,  quite  an  unknown  quantity  in  this  country.”  The 
task  is  recognised  as  “herculean."  Undoubtedly  so  to 
one  who  does  not  appreciate  the  relation  of  climate  to 
beverages,  and  that  the  two  national  drinks  are  coffee 
and  beer,  the  former  being  the  most  popular  and 
enticing.  But  our  critic  is  heroic,  and  undaunted  by 
difficulties.  He  tells  us  “ the  combat  promises  to  be 
severe”  hut  the  effort  is  well  backed  by  “British  pluck, 
enterprise  and  capital,”  the  latter  indispei, sable  and 
without  which  the  Oeyb  n effort  will  be  “utterly  hdp. 
less.’’  In  order  to  keep  the  enterprise  supplied  with 
Ceylon  gold,  the  tea  planters  are  told  in  a letter  to  the 
Ceylon  Observer  about  tbe  efforts  being  made  in  this 
city  to  sell  Ceylon  teas  and  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. This  document  is  interesting,  as  it  affords  an 
opportunity  to  “ see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.”  Our 
critic,  after  describing  the  store  that  has  been  opened 
and  its  manager,  proceedeth  to  fish  for  the  golden- 
ducats  of  Ceylon,  au  island  of  which,  he  says,  “ per- 
haps two-thirds  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  never 
heard  ; the  remaining  third  probably  from  their  hymn 
books,”  in  this  manner  : — American  Grocer.  [Then 
follows  a long  extract  from  our  correspondence  columns. 
—Ed.  T.A.'] 

MADRAS  TEA  AND  COFFEE  CULTIVATION. 

During  the  year  1889  there  were  110  Tea  plantations 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  with  an  approximate  area 
of  7,272  acres,  which  yielded  a total  of  881,916  lb. 
of  tea.  Ninety-eight  of  these  plantations  are  in  the 
Nilgivi  District,  7 111  the  Malabar  Wynaad,  two  in 
the  Madura  District,  and  three  in  Bouanghi  tauna  of 
Sruuga varapukota  Taluk  of  Vizagapatam  District. 
Although  about  8k  acres  have  been  planted  in  the 
last  three  estates  there  was  no  yield,  in  consequence 
of  the  crop  not  being  harvested  as  the  plant  is  not 
thriving.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  mature  plants 
was  400  1b.  in  the  Malabar  Wynaad,  190  1b.  in  the  Nil- 
girisand  101b.  in  Madura. 

The  number  of  coffee  plantations  was  15,178,  with 
au  area  of  184,1251  acres  and  an  approximate  yield 
of  12.382,580  lb.  of  ctffee.  This  industry  was  confined 
to  the  districts  of  Malabar,  Madura,  Nilgiris,  Salem, 
Tiiiiievolly,  Coimbatore,  South  Canara,  Vizagapatam, 
aud  Ananta|jur.  Malabar  beads  tbe  list  with  10,471 
pi -ntatiou-  with  90  6471  acres  ; Madura  has  4,183  plan- 
tations with  6,065  acres  ; Nilgiris  69.5  plantations  aud 
82,115  acres;  Salem  49  plantatious  in  the  Javadi  aud 
Yilagiii  hills  with  about  25  acre-;  Tinuevelly  49  plan- 
tations with  2,650  acres;  South  Oaearii  has  8 planta- 
tions with  about  71  acres  ; aud  Coimbatore  18  plan- 
tations with  1,808  acres.  As  with  tea  the  coffee  plan- 
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Nations  in  Vi^agapatam  are  confined  to  Bouanghi 
tanna.  where  there  are  three  plantations  over  an  area 
of  710  acres.  There  are  two  plantations  in  the  Ananta- 
pur  District,  one  at  Sidhaghiri  and  the  other  at 
Madaksira.  The  one  at  the  latter  village  was  opened 
out  daring  the  year  and  is  the  first  attempt  to  grow 
coffee  in  the  village.  The  two  acres  planted  at  Sidha- 
ghiri yielded  180  lb.,  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
mature  plants  being  720  lb.,  the  best  in  the  whole 
presidency.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  mature  plants 
■in  the  other  districts  were  Nilgiris  312  lb.,  Coimbatore 
276  Ib.j  Madura  152  Ih.,  South  Oanara  143  lb.,  Malabar 
127  lb.,  Salem  76  Ib.j  Vizagapatam  69  lb-,  and  Tinne- 
velly  9 lb.  Several  plantations  in  Malabar  and  the 
Nilgiris  which  were  neglected  and  decaying  were  taken 
tip  again  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee.  It 
is  expected  that  the  out  turn  this  year  will  be  in 
advance  of  the  results  obtained  last  year  from  the  same 
omee.^Madras  Times, 

« 

A TUETLE  FAMINE  IN  LONDON. 

As  long  back  as  June  1st,  1887,  we  devoted  an 
article  in  this  journal  to  suggestions  as  to  the 
possibility  of  developing  a market  for  the  output 
of  the  turtle  fisheries  in  the  north  and  south  of 
this  island.  We  cannot  say  that  what  was  then 
written  was  productive  of  any  appreciable  effect 
but  we  are  not  disinolined  to  think  that  some 
stimulant  in  that  direction  may  be  afforded  by  the 
news  reaching  us  by  last  mail  that  London  has 
been  left  almost  entirely  without  any  supply  either 
of  fresh  or  of  dried  turtle  ! 

We  think  it  very  possible  that  the  greater  bulk 
of  our  readers  are  unaware  of  the  really  enormous 
demand  which  usually  exists  in  that  great  city  for 
both  of  these  articles.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  section  of  this  demand  which  arises  out  of 
convivial  gatherings  among  the  wealthy  classes  and 
for  the  more  ceremonious  banquetings  of  the  great 
Civic  Companies  and  similar  Public  Associations,  it 
may  be  said  that  by  far  the  larger  quantity  of  the 
turtle  reaching  London  either  in  a quick  or  dried 
condition  is  consumed  as  a nourishing  restorative 
during  or  after  debilitating  illness.  Turtle  soup  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  constant  recommendations 
made  by  the  doctors  at  home  to  their  well-to-do 
patients.  The  price  charged  for  this,  either  as 
freshly  made  soup  or  as  a tinned  preparation,  is 
very  high,  and  ranges  quite  beyond  the  means  of 
the  poorer  among  the  sufferers  from  illness.  We  have 
learned  that  in  the  ease  of  a friend  recovering  from 
severe  illness,  he  reckoned  that  each  breakfast  cup- 
ful of  turtle  soup  cost  him  three  shillings  at  least, 
and  that  for  the  fresh  soup  from  Gunter’s  he  had  to 
pay  half-a-guinea  a pint.  What  the  price  may  have 
gone  up  to  during  the  late  famine  of  turtle  in  London 
we  can  hardly  hazard  a guess.  Possibly  it  may  have 
risen  as  exorbitantly  as  did  the  price  of  quinine 
in  Mauritius  during  the  severe  outbreak  of  fever 
experienced  some  twenty  years  baoklin  that  island. 

Without  enlarging  further  on  this  point  of  costli- 
ness of  the  article,  we  believe  we  have  demon- 
strated how  high  a value  may  be  obtained  for  it  at 
home  and  how  very  steadily  expandingis  the  demand. 
From  some  cause  or  other  as  to  which  we  have 
no  information,  the  ordinary  sources  of  supply 
hitherto  relied  upon  have  of  late  years  shown 
symptoms  of  drying  up.  Chiefly,  the  London  mar- 
ket has  been  dependent  upon  the  turtle  harvests 
of  the  West  India  islands,  and  these— possibly 
lor  want  of  an  enforcement  of  a close  time 
during  the  breeding  season — have  of  late  become 
very  restricted.  Irish  Home  Eulers  are  fond  of 
quoting  an  adaptation  of  an  old  saying  to  the 
effect  that  England’s  distress  may  be  Ireland’s 
opportunity,  May  wo  not  plagiarize  upon  this, 


and  say  that  London’s  distress  (as  to  its  turtle 
supply)  should  become  Ceylon’s  opportunity  ? We 
note  that  it  is  remarked  that  “there  is  but  little  flesh 
on  a turtle  ’’  as  the  reason  why  the  retail  price 
is  so  largely  in  excess  of  the  wholesale  buyer’s 
rate  of  purchasing.  From  what  is  known  locally 
of  the  turtle  in  the  Colombo,  Matara  and  Jaffna 
markets,  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  agree 
to  that  statement.  They  appear  usually  to 
us  to  be  full  of  flesh,  and  that  of  a highly 
nutritious  quality  throughout.  We  suspect  that  it 
is  the  cruel  system  of  leaving  the  poor  creatures 
without  food  all  through  the  long  journey  home- 
wards which  accounts  for  their  shruoken  state  on 
arrival.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  an  experi- 
ment oould  be  made  in  the  conveyance  of  live 
turtle  from  Ceylon  to  England.  During  the 
voyage  they  might  be  cooped  as  are  fowls  and 
ducks  and  regularly  sluiced  with  sea  water  and 
supplied  with  food.  It  is  cruel  and  wasting  to  lay 
them  on  their  backs  with  the  bead  hanging  down 
during  a month’s  journey.  We  believe  that,  with 
proper  care,  turtle  might  be  landed  in  London 
from  Ceylon  in  almost  as  good  a condition  as 
when  shipped,  and  if  that  were  accomplished,  no 
more  profitable  venture — at  least  at  the  present 
juncture — could  be  made  than  that  of  supplying 
the  London  market  from  our  local  breeding 
grounds. 


IREIGATION A SPECIOUS  BUT  IM- 
PEACTICABLE  PROJECT. 

The  Ulsoor  Tank  which  supplies  water  to  the 
Bangalore  cantonment  is  the  subject  of  a letter  in 
the  Indian  Engineer.  The  writer  is  troubled  about 
the  loss  of  water  from  evaporation  but  especially 
from  absorption  into  the  soil,  described  as  decom- 
posing felspathic  rock,  exceedingly  porous  and 
friable.  The  remedy  proposed  is  thus  indicated  : — 

Can  these  underground  streams  be  tapped  in  any 
way  ? If  there  are  no  impermeable  strata  within  a 
moderate  depth  from  the  surface  cannot  something  be 
done  to  make  the  gathering  ground  more  or  less  im- 
permeable? I will  cite  one  method,  proposed  by  M' 
Seguin,  which,  though  only  generally  applicable  to 
small  areas,  could  be  modified  for  adoption  on  large 
areas  of  several  square  miles.  I translate  from  De. 
baune’s  “ Eistrihutions  d’eau”  where  M.  Seguin’s  article 
is  quoted.  “ Take  a piece  of  land  3 or  4 acres  in  extent, 
where  the  soil  is  sandy,  such  as  may  be  found  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  or  in  other  woods  around  Paris,  and 
which  besides  has  a slight  slope  in  some  one  direction 
so  that  you  may  at  once  get  a flow  of  water.  Exca- 
vate along  its  whole  upper  length  a trench  to  6 ft. 
deep  and  about  6 ft.  wide.  Level  the  bottom  of  this 
trench  and  make  it  impermeable  by  macadamising  it  or 
by  flooring  it  with  asphalte,  or,  simpler  still  and  less 
costly,  by  puddling  the  bottom  with  stiff  clay.  Along- 
side this  treneh  cut  another  similar  one,  throwing  out 
the  earth  to  fill  the  first  one.  Treat  it  in  the  same  way 
and  then  continue  the  process  till  you  get  a sub-soil 
completely  impervious  to  rain  water.  Plant  the  land 
with  fruit  trees  and  especially  with  trees  with  low- 
hanging  branches;  which  will  shade  the  ground  and 
will  arrest  currents  of  air  that  would  tend  to  cause 
evaporation.  Then  at  the  lowest  level  of  your  laud 
build  a wall  down  to  the  artificially  prepared  sub-soil 
into  an  opening  at  the  centre.  You  will  infallibly  find 
that  you  have  here  a fine  spring  which  will  flow  without 
intermittence.”  My  readers  may  perhaps  here  say, 
“ Ah  ! this  proposed  method  has  quite  a pastoral  ring 
about  it,  but  is  quite  impracticable  on  5 square  miles 
of  drainags  basin.’’  Modified,  1 believe  the  method 
would  be  eminently  practicable.  Fillup  all  fissures  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  basin,  where  fissures  probably 
around,  and  then,  after  close  examination  of  the  ground 
and  of  the  directions  of  flow  of  the  sub-soil  water,  dig 
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trenches  in  the  way  suggested  and  make  them  imper- 
meable  so  as  to  lead  the  water  into  the  tank  where  it  is 
so  much  wanted.  There  may  be  insuperable  obstacles 
to  carrying  out  any  such  proposals  to  increase  the  run 
oft' into  the  tank  ; but  if  there  are  not,  an  expenditure 
which  I inipht  calculate  at  K30.000  to  R50.000  a square 
mile  or  1,50,000  to  2 lakhs  in  all,  would  give  a supply 
ample  to  meet  the  present  requirements  of  the  town 

and  render  unnecessary  for  many  years  to  come  larger 
and  Tuuch  more  costly  schemes. 

We  submitted  the  above  to  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  many  competent  and  aeoompllished  hy- 
draulic engineers,  whose  deliverance  is  as  follows 

“ The  correspondent  boldly  recommends  an  expen- 
diture of  K150,000  or  K250,000  over  what  would  be 
only  an  experiment,  and  he  adduces  no  facts  in  favour 
of  it.  I should  say  that  no  one  is  likely  to  try  the 
French  proposal  on  a large  scale. 

“ According  to  the  description  of  the  soil  of  the 
drainage  and  of  the  Ulsoor  tank  I should  be  surprised 
if  such  works  as  the  correspondent  recommends  were 
to  materially  augment  the  existing  water  supply.  He 
cannot  be  an  engineer,  or  he  would  not  write  in  such 
a child-like  manner  regarding  the  filling  up  of  ‘ all 
fissures  in  the  higher  part  of  the  basin.’  He  states 
that  the  water  ‘ cannot  possibly  be  ail  evaporated,’ 
but  he  brings  forward  no  evidence  in  support  of  this 
opinion.  During  6 months  of  the  year,  the  total  rainfall 
is  under  6 inches,  so  that  in  this  period  the  soil  may 
become  parched  to  a great  depth,  and  ready  to  act 
as  a sponge  when  the  S.-W  monsoon  rains  fall. 

“ No  doubt  a great  amount  of  water  is  wasted  in 
Ceylon  by  passing  under  the  embankments  of  the  tanks, 
there  being  no  puddle-trenches  to  intercept  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  correspondent’s  ideas  it  would  be  a 
very  simple  matter  to  stop  to  this  flow  and  waste  j 
but  the  expense  would  be  very  great, — probably  more 
^han  the  water  is  worth.'’ 

^ In  April  1887,  when,  recording  the  impressions 
created  by  a visit  to  the  Ka  awewa  tank,  we 
specially  noticed  this  question  of  percolation^  of 
water  through  the  brands  of  tanks  and  the  sides 
of  canals,  as  reiiuiring  legislation  such  as  was 
found  necessary  soon  after  the  great  Ganges  canal 
was  opened.  Cultivators  of  lands  adj,  ining  the 
banks  were  equitably  charged  for  the  water  which 
kept  their  fields  perennially  moist  although  it  was 
not  supplied  directly  from  sluices.  Nurseries  of 
forest  trees  ought  to  exist  under  all  our  great 
tanks. 


TASMANIAN  APPLES. 

the  Aberdeen  Free  Prese.) 

June  12th. 

Passing  down  Market  Street  yesterday  I saw 
some  beautiful  apples  in  a fruiterer’s  window 
ticketed — “ Tasmanian  apples,  grown  and  packed  by 
S.E.  Slioobridge.”  This  is  one  product  in  which 
Tasmania  can  compete  with  any  part  of  the  known 
world.  I have  never  seen  better  apples  or  better 
crops  anywhere  else  ; and,  ooming  in  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  the  export  to  this  side  ought  to  prove 
profitable.  Apples  will  grow  abundantly  almost 
anywhere  in  Tasmania,  but  the  favorite  district  is 
the  Huon,  30  miles  south-west  of  Hobart,  where 
the  soil  and  rainfall  are  pecularly  suitable.  The 
trees  are  planted  20  feet  apart,  and  after  the  sixth 
year  will  give  average  crops  of  500  lb.  up  to  the 
14th  year,  when  the  yield  begins  to  fall  off.  The 
orchards  of  the  Messrs  Shoobridge  are,  however,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Derwent — a rich  spot  such  as 
cannot  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  island. 
Amongst  the  eldest  colonists  the  father  of  the 
Shoobridges  went  out  “of  his  own  tree  will” 
some  00  years  ago.  An  intelligent,  upright, 
and  downright  good  man,  he  taught  his 
sons  habits  of  honost  industry  which  ought  to 
have  been  a pattern  to  all  other  eettlere  and 


a fortune  to  themselves.  While  other  farmers 
treated  the  poor  assigned  convict  servants  as  beasts 
of  burden  and  worse — frequently  sending  them  to 
get  lashes  instead  of  wages  due — the  Shoobridges 
invariably  treated  them  with  kindness,  were  well 
served  and  well  they  prospered.  Years  ago  they 
went  into  hop  culture  and  I have  seen  as  many  as 
from  4000  to  5000  busy  fingres  picking  their  crops. 
But  hops  have  caused  to  pay  and  these  enterprising 
men  are  now  turning  their  attention  more  exclusively 
to  apples.  The  apple — like  every  other  living  thing 
— has  its  enemies,  chief  among  which  is  the  Codlin 
Moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella).  Like  many  more  of 
our  troubles  the  Codlin  Moth  is  the  sequel  of  sloth. 
In  Europe  orchards  are,  as  a rule,  kept  cultivated 
and  clean  so  that  when  an  embryo  moth  falls  from 
an  apple  a bird  can  pick  it  up,  but  in  most  of  the 
so-called  orchards  of  Tasmania  this  is  impossible; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  the  most  careful  cultivator 
suffers  by  the  garden  of  the  sluggard. 

OOLONIENBIS. 

« 

TAMIL  COOLIES  AT  THE  STRAITS 

The  Indian  Immigration  Report  for  last  year 
shows  that  the  indentured  inflow  during  that  period 
stood  at  2,747,  a falling  off  amounting  to  40  per 
cent  compared  with  the  figures  for  1888.  Decrease 
also  has  taken  effect  slightly  on  the  arrivals  of 
immigrants  not  under  indenture,  who  reached  the 
aggregate  of  15,285.  The  Protector  has  taken 
measures  aiming  at  a change  for  the  better  in  this 
respect,  and  hopes  to  see  matters  further  righted 
by  curtailment  of  contract  time  and  a rise  in  wages. 
In  his  opinion,  low  pay  turns  the  weaker  coolies 
into  starvelings  and  incites  to  desertion,  which  also 
largely  arises  from  the  contract  time  being  fixed  at 
three  years.  It  is  alleged  that  the  length  of  the 
term  of  service  under  the  strict  discipline  of  an 
estate  discourages  this  class  of  coolies  even  to  the 
point  of  death. — Straits  Times. 

« 

THE  GOLD  TRUST  AND  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY : 

A BIG  DIVIDEND. 

[We  are  indebted  to  a correspondent  for  calliflg 
our  attention  to  the  extract  in  the  London  Olohe  of 
June  6th  with  the  above  headings.  The  Company 
is  a prosperous  one,  and  as  may  be  seen,  it  has  been 
doing  work  for  Ceylon. — Et».  T,  ^1.] 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  above  com- 
pany was  held  this  afternoon  at  the  offices.  No.  184 
Gresham  House.  Mr.  P.  E.  Lintilhao  presided',  and 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  showed 
that  there  was  a balance  of  profit  of  £12,857,  and 
that  the  dividend  for  the  year  was  equal  to  32§  per 
cent.,  said  the  result  must  be  considered  satisfactory 
when  they  remembered  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  the  mining  market  had  been  greatly  depressed  • 
but  still,  the  depreoiation  in  the  value  of  shares  held 
by  the  company  did  not  exceed  £3,000.  The  com- 
pany were  entitled  to  a considerable  amount 
of  commission  for  making  the  issue  of  the  Persian 
Investrnent  Corporation,  which  amount  was  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  company’s  accounts 
until  received  by  them.  The  directors,  after  very 
careful  consideration,  had  undertaken  the  formation 
of  the  Gemming  and  Mining  Company  of  Ceylon 
(Limited).  This  company,  although  only  issued  a 
short  time  since,  already  looked  like  being  a great 
success,  and  the  direotors  had  thought  it  wise  to 
retain  a oonsiderable  interest  in  the  undertakinc 
The  board  might  be  considered  rather  conservative 
m their  views,  but  they  thought  it  wise  not  to 
take  credit  in  the  balance  for  any  moneys  not  yet 
I teoeived.  The  shares  of  the  company  were  highly 
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thought  of  both  in  London  and  on  the  Continent ; 
and  the  £1  shares  were  now  quoted  at  £12  pre- 
mium. There  was  also  every  prospect  of  an  even 
better  dividend  next  year. — Mr.  S.  Bernard  secon- 
ded the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed 
to,  and  the  usual  formal  business  transacted. 


LOWCOUNTRY  PLANTING : NEGOMBO. 

WE  ATHEB—  CINNAMON — COCONUTS. 

Kadibana,  July  1st. — We  are  badly  in  need  of 
rain  here.  May  was  a dry  month  and  June  was 
worse ; the  former  had  3'64  inches  and  the  latter 
1-61  inch  of  rain ; so  that  for  the  south-west 
monsoon  this  year  we  have  had  only  5'25  inches. 
Even  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  there  a 
smaller  rainfall  than  usual.  For  the  previous  4 
years  the  average  fall  for  the  fir-'t  six  months  of 
the  year  has  been  44-60  inches,  against  23-09  this 
year.  Colombo,  I see,  for  the  same  time  has  had 
over  33  inches,  while  the  record  on  one  estate  in 
Veyangoda  is  a little  over  60  inches.  These  three 
stations,  all  in  lowcountry,  and  within  about  18 
miles  of  each  other,  show  how  unequal  is  the  rain- 
fall  distribution.  All  estates  are  busy  preparing 
cinnamon,  but  unless  we  have  rain  soon  the  peeling 
is  likely  to  become  difSoult.  Coconut  crops  all  over 
the  district  are,  I believe,  better  than  they  were 
last  year,  while  prices  continue  to  keep  up.  Can 
you  say  why  coconut  poonac  has  been  so  high  in 
price  for  about  twelve  months  past  ? 

- 

The  Fobests  of  Europe. — The  forests  of  Europe 
according  to  a recent  report  of  one  of  the  State 
foresters  of  Prussia,  cover  the  following  areas ; — 
Germany,  34,596,000  acres;  Russia,  494,228,600 
acres;  Austria-Hungary,  46,951,700  acres;  Sweden, 
42,000,000  acres;  France,  22,240,000  acres;  Spain, 
19,769,000  acres  ; Italy,  9,884,570  acres  ; and  Eng- 
land, 2,471,000  acres. — Public  Ovinion. 

The  Penang  Sugab  Estates  Co.,  have  recently  got 
out  a lot  of  machinery  of  the  newest  type  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  They  have  also  fitted  up 
their  sugar  factory  at  Caledonia  with  electric  light, 
which  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  Saturday  night 
and  proved  a great  success.  There  are  eighteen 
arc  lamps  of  one  thousand  candle  power  each, 
which  are  worked  by  two  Victoria  dynamos  supplied 
by  the  Brush  Co.  of  London.— Pmanp  Gazette. 

Java  Cinchona  Exports. — In  respect  of 
cinchona  bark,  the  Java  exports  have  been  much 
more  progressive  than  in  the  case  of  tea,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures  : — 

lb.  lb. 

1884  ...  447,000  1887  ...  2,429,000 

1885  ...  1,074,000  1888  ...  3,588,000 

1886  ...  1,836.000  1889  ...  4.965,400 

Seeing  that  Java  bark  analyses  about  double  the 
average  for  Ceylon,  last  year’s  export  was  equal 
to  9,930,8001b.  of  our  bark.  During  the  current 
year,  the  exports  of  bark  from  Java  show  a further 
increase  and  may  reach  5J  million. 

Bcchanania  latifolia. — Read  the  following  letter 
from  Surgeon-General  G.  Bidie:— “In  the  July  mim- 
ber  of  the  Society’.s  Proceedings  I see  a brief  but 
interesting  notice  of  the  .seeds  of  Buchanania  latifolia. 
They  are  very  commonly  used  by  natives  as  we  use 
almonds.  When  Sir  M.  K.  Grant  Duff  visited  Oud- 
dapah  they  were  brought  to  his  notice  (by,  I believe. 
Dr.  lyasawmy  I’illay  Uai  Bahadur),  and  be,  recognising 
their  groat  merits  as  an  atter-dinner  dainty,  introduced 
them  at  Government  House.  In  this  way  their  use 
bfcC'ime  more  general  at  European  tables.  Tliey  have 
a delicate  nutty  flavour,  and  the  only  defect  that  I 
know  in  fliem  is  that  they  do  not  keep  very  well, 
being  apt  to  get  mouldy.  They  are  known  in  the  local 
market  at  Cuddapah  as  Chara  pappu  bijam  —From 
Report  of  the  Ayri-Horticultural  Bociety  [of  Madras, 

Sept,  mo. 


Vitality  OF  Seed.s. — I wish  to  place  on  record  one 
instance  more,  illustrating  this  point.  Twelve  months 
ago  I sowed  a seed  of  Abrus  precatorius,  or  the 
Liquorice  tree.  This  was  cne  of  several  others  of  the 
same  kind  which  I know  to  be  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  I have  had  the  seeds  since  the  beginning  of 
1879,  and  the  gentleman  who  gave  them  to  me  grew 
them  in  the  West  Indies,  and  be  left  there  in  18.55. 
The  seed  sown,  as  mentioned  above,  has  vegetated  this 
spring,  and  is  growing  vigorously.— G.  Paul,  Knares- 
borough, — Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

An  Historical  Palm  Tree.- Visitors  to  Rome  in 
past  years  who  remember  the  gardens  of  the  British 
Embassy,  will  be  interested,  says  the  Times,  to  learn 
that  the  Palm  which  stood  in  them,  and  which  was 
not  only  the  tallest  in  Rome  but  was  historical,  as 
having  been  pierced  by  a cannon  ball  during  the 
attack  on  the  city  in  September,  1870,  has  been  blown 
down  during  a gale.  It  was  strapped  with  iron  where 
the  ball  had  pierced  it,  and  was  the  only  object  in 
the  vicinity  which  showed  the  traces  of  the  attack 
which  opened  Rome  to  the  Italian  army. — Gardeners' 
Chronicle, 

Peofbssoe  Olivee. — It  is  with  much  concern  that 
we  have  to  announce  that  Professor  Oliver  resigns  his 
post  keeper  of  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Professor  Oliver  has 
been  connected  with  the  Herbarium  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  overate  the  services 
he  has  rendered  to  botany,  and,  incidentally,  to  horti- 
culture, during  that  period.  The  Professor’s  modesty 
and  retiring  habits  have  prevented  him  from  becoming 
so  widely  known  to  the  general  public  as  his  merits 
warrant,  but  among  botanists  there  is  but  one  feeling 
of  the  highest  respect  for  his  perfectly  unique  know- 
ledge, and  of  gratitude  for  the  readiness  with  which  he 
has  always  used  it  for  the  benefit  of  science  and  the 
public.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Professor  will 
continue  to  reside  at  Kew,  and  to  lend  his  invaluable 
assistance  as  Editor  of  the  leones  Plantarum  and  in 
other  ways  — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

A Sweet  Orange-Pomelo  is  noticed  in 
the  Florida  Dispatch,  Farmer  and  Fruit-Grower, 
The  grower  writes  : — 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  varies  considerably,  soma 
individuals  being  as  sweet  as  an  orange  and  others 
almost  as  sour  as  the  average  grape  fruit.  Please 
sample  these  and  see  how  they  compare  with  the  best 
that  yon  have  eaten.  For  my  part,  at  this  season,  I 
prefer  them  to  oranges,  either  sucked  or  cut  through  the 
equator,  sprinkled  with  sugar  and  placed  upon  a glass 
for  breakfast.  I am  strongly  inclined  to  think  them 
wholesome,  and  think  that  they  need  but  to  be  known 
in  order  to  be  appreciated. 

The  editorial  opinion  is  : — 

The  samples  were  very  firm  and  smooth,  though 
slightly  rusted,  but  nobody  could  quarrel  with  their 
interiors.  The  only  bitterness  was  in  the  core ; the 
pulp  was  deliciously  sweet  quite  to  the  rind,  with  a 
slight  suggestion  of  coconut  flavor. 

Fancy  a pomelo  with  coconut  flavour  1 

Professor  Eisen’s  Remedy  fob  Coffee  Leaf 
Disease  does  not  seem,  from  his  own  account  of 
it,  to  have  any  marked  superiority  over  Mr.  D. 
Morris’s  remedy  of  sulphur  and  lime.  That  killed 
the  fungus  where  it  was  applied,  and  this  is  all 
that  is  claimed  for  the  professor’s  remedy.  Our 
experience  in  Ceylon  proves  that  no  remedy  short 
of  complete  extirpation  of  the  ubiquitous  fungus  can 
be  of  any  avail.  The  Professor  had  better  address 
himself  to  the  Government  of  Java,  where  coffee 
is  still  more  of  a staple  product  than,  unhappily, 
it  now  is  in  Ceylon.  Professor  Schrottky  was  as 
fully  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  of  the  merits  of 
carbolic  acid  as  Professor  Eisen  is  of  the  success 
of  his  simple  remedy.  But  that  is  not  enough. 
We  fear  the  only  remedy  is  effluxion  of  time  and 
the  extinction  of  the  fungus  with  the  disappearance 
of  that  which  it  feeds  on.  Then  a non-fungus  cycle 
may  set  in  and  coffee  be  once  more  profitably 
cultivated. 
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NORTH  BORNEO  NOTES : 

PERSONAL — PEARL  SHELLS — FLAX — SAWMILLS, 

(From  the  North  Borneo  Herald,  June  1st.) 

Mr.  E.  P.  Gtjerttz  who  some  seven  years  since  was 
Assi-tant  Resilient  in  Kudat,  and  who  left  the  service 
in  1884  has  again  entered  under  the  Company’s  rule, 
and  will  take  Charge  of  Labuan,  Mr.  F.  G.  Callaghan 
being  about  to  proceed  to  England  on  six  months  leave 
of  absence. 

In  this  issue  we  publish  a most  interesting  lecture 
on  the  State  of  North  Borneo  its  past,  present  and  possi- 
ble future  given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Cook  Treasurer- 
General  before  a meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Newcastle  on  Tyne  on  September  10th  last  during 
his  absence  on  leave  in  England  last  year.  There  is 
one  slight  correction  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  make. 
Mr.  Cook  states  that  during  Captain  Beeston’s  second 
Segama  Expedition  of  1887  the  prospectors  did  not 
discover  any  “ matrix  ” of  gold  but  only  the  loose 
gold  m the  beaches.  This  is  not  quite  correct.  On  both 
expeditions  of  1886  and  1887  Captain  Beeston  success- 
fully treated  quartz  for  gold,  finding  the  quartz  very 
heavy  with  baser  minerals.  In  1887  several  quartz 
reefs  some  of  large  width  were  found  in  the  creeks 
above  Weary  George  where  the  slate  and  diorite 
country  came  in.  Samples  from  these  were  reduced  to 
powder  and  washed  a very  fair  prospect  being  the  result. 

It  seems  that  attention  is  being  given  to  the  coast  of 
British  North  Borneo  as  a suitable  field  for  the  pearl- 
shell  fishing  industry.  The  following  extract  is  from 
a letter  received  by  a firm  at  Thursday  Island  from  one 
of  the  leading  London  brokers.  The  Torres  Straits 
fishers  referred  to  are  probably  from  the  North-West 
— “It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  some  Torres 
Straits  fishers  have  been  applying  to  the  British  North 
Borneo  Company  for  leave  to  fish  on  the  coast  of  that 
Island,  and  we  think  it  well  to  call  attention  to  this  new 
ground,  as  we  have  seen  some  of  the  boldest  and  finest 
shell  from  there,  and  think  it  likely  to  have  grand 
opportunities.” 

We  append  translation  of  a letter  addressed  to  us  by 
the  Manager  of  the  Societe  de  la  Ramie  Frangaise.  All 
the  samples  alluded  to  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the 
North  Borneo  Herald  : — 

Sir, — We  received  your  letter  of  the  18th  December 
and  thank  you  for  the  fiattering  compliments  with  which 
you  addressed  us.  According  to  your  wish  we  are 
sending  you  , by  this  mail,  patterns  of  ramie  in  the  divers 
states  in  which  it  is  utilised. 

I.  Stalk  of  dried  Ramie. 

II.  Ramie  unravelled  by  Chinese  hand  labour,  and 
worth,  in  the  European  markets  from  80  to  85  francs, 
per  lOOk’los. 

III.  Ramie  unravelled  when  green  by  the  machine 
P.  A.  Favier,  and  worth  in  the  European  markets  40  to 
45  francs  per  100  k’los. 

IV.  Ramie  unravelled  when  dry  by  the  machine 
P.  A.  Favier,  worth  70  to  75  francs  per  100  k’los,  in 
the  European  markets. 

We  add  to  these  samples,  some  specimens  of  flax, 
after  undergoing  a certain  preparation,  and  also  some 
samples  of  tissue.  We  are  also  sending  you  some 
pamphlets  appertaining  to  the  culture  and  machines  for 
working  r.umie.  We  are  convinced  that  there  is  much 
to  be  (lone  with  the  ramie  but  in  a damp  climate  the 
disentangling  cannot  be  promptly  effected  unless  through 
the  agency  of  our  machinery,  working  it  in  its  crude 
state  that  is  to  say  immediately  after  the  cutting  of  the 
stalk.  If  any  powerful  company  would  undertake  the 
first  cultivation  of  the  ramie,  we  could  easily  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  them  and  would  be  willing  to  allow 
them  the  monopoly  of  our  machinery,  at  the  same  time 
we  would  be  assisting  them  at  arriving  at  a result.  As  to 
our  being  able  to  give  you  an  idea  as  to  what  revenue 
would  result  from  the  undertaking  on  a proper  scale  the 
following  information  may  be  useful.  In  a climate  like 
Borneo  three  crops  of  ramie  can  be  thoroughly  calculated 
upon  in  one  year,  each  crop  should  give  from  13  to 
14,000  k’los.  of  green  stalks  per  acre  which  after  un- 
dergoing treatment  with  our  machines  would  give  a 
leturn  of  2,000  k’los  of  strips  like  the  pattern  herewith ; 
we  are  buyers  of  these  strips  at  the  rate  of  40  francs 
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per  100  k’los  ; this  would  represent  a gross  return  of 
800  fraucs  per  acre.  One  machine  with  two  workmen 
could  produce  2,000  k’los  in  a space  of  from  6 to  8 
days.  The  power  of  the  machinery  does  not  come  up  to 
one  hor.se  power.  The  royalty  we  ehmild  ask,  to  give 
up  the  right  of  this  patent  would  only  amount  in 
any  case  to  0.  . 75c.  for  every  100  k’los  so  unravelled. 
The  material  so  delivered  should  be  received  free  of 
all  port  charges  in  any  European  port,  and  the  bales 
80  delivered  should  average  from  200  to  250  k’los  to 
the  cubic  yard,  the  total  cost  of  the  machine  amounts 
to  2,000  francs  and  we  shall  bo  very  happy  if  this 
question  should  prove  sufficiently  encouraging  to 
induce  any  of  the  companies  in  British  North  Borneo 
to  take  the  initiative  in  developing  this  new  industry 
which  would  certainly  conduce  to  the  profit  of  both 
grower  and  buyer  and  might  develope  into  an  industry 
of  considerable  importance.  A.  Favier, 

We  publish  the  following  communication  with  much 
pleasure,  as  it  indicates  the  progress  of  the  Saw  Mill 
industry  in  Sandakan  at  the  present  time. 

Daring  the  recent  visit  of  His  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor and  Mrs.  Oreagh  to  the  Saw  Mill  and  Engineering 
Departments  of  the  British  Borneo  Trading  and  Plant- 
ing Company,  it  was  the  general  subject  of  remark  that 
energy  and  determination  combined  with  sound  practi- 
cal knowledge  had  worked  great  changes  in  the 
prospects  of  these  Departments,  during  the  past  tew 
months,  and  what  was  formerly  a ghastly  mangrove 
swamp  with  a drowned  Saw  Mill  in  its  midst  was 
gradually  assuming  the  appearance  of  a business  centre, 
all  the  Saw  benches  in  the  Mill  being  hard  at  work 
on  the  execution  of  a large  order  for  Railway  sleepers 
for  Manila,  which  are  being  turned  out  at  the  rate 
of  600  per  day,  and  for  which  purpose  the  timber  is 
specially  adapted. 

The  energetic  Manager  Mr.  W.  A.  Leach  is  at 
present  busily  engaged  on  the  reconstruction  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Saw  Mill  Wharf,  which  when  completed 
will  be  550  feet  in  length  and  will  allow  vessels  drawing 
18  feet  to  come  alongside  at  dead  low  water.  Another 
Wharf  500  feet  in  length  is  also  in  course  of  construc- 
tion for  the  Engineering  Department  and  alongside  of 
this  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a patent  Slipway  for 
hauling  launches  and  small  steamers,  and  which  will  in 
junction  with  the  New  Machine  and  Boiler  makers 
shops  and  Iron  and  Brass  Foundries  enable  the  Company 
to  undertake  and  successfully  carry  out  extensive  re- 
pairs of  all  descriptions.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
with  the  Manager  that  gentleman  (who  has  had  seven 
years’  experience  with  Teak  timber  in  Siam)  expressed 
his  opinion  that  Billian  was  for  many  purposes  far 
superior  to  Teak,  and  could  be  supplied  at  §rds  of  the 
cost  of  that  wood,  the  forests  which  in  Siam  are  in 
some  instances  500  miles  from  the  port,  being  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  cost  of  production,  Kayu  Kapur 
or  Camphor,  and  Kruen  or  Borneo  Teak,  are  also  woods 
which  in  his  opinion  are  quite  equal  to  Teak  for  ship- 
building and  other  purposes  and  can  be  supplied  at 
little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  that  wood.  Altogether 
the  Company  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  its  im- 
proved prospects  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when 
the  quality  of  the  magnificent  timber  which  abounds  on 
the  property  of  the  Company,  becomes  more  generally 
known,  the  present  Milling  plant  will  have  to  be  further 
increased  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  which  will 
certainly  exist  for  it. 

The  Government  is  corresponding  with  more  than  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Western  Australian 
Pearling  industry  who  want  to  bring  up  a fleet  of 
schooners  to  fish  on  our  East  coast  during  the  Austra- 
lian winter  months  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
prevents  them  from  leaving  the  ports  of  that  colony. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
business  we  may  say  that  the  first  comer  has  been 
offered  the  privilege  of  exporting  pearls  at  half  the 
ordinary  export  duty  (i,  e.  at  five  instead  of  ten  per 
cent)  for  seven  years  from  the  date  he  starts  business. 
This  privilege  covers  a fleet  not  exceeding  twenty 
ordinary  pearling  schooners.  Not  only  the  mother  of 
pearl  shell  of  very  fine  quality,  but  also  the  real  pearl 
oyster  have  been  found  off  our  Bast  coast,  but  neither 
variety  is  regularly  fished : both  inhabit  deep  water  and 
none  of  the  natives  understand  dredging. 
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The  Government  is  endeavouring  to  attract  some  of 
the  pearl  dredgers  from  Sulu  but  hitherto  although  they 
accepted  the  terms  offered  they  show  no  disposition  to 
Come  although  some  of  their  chiefs  believe  our  East 
boast  to  be  quite  as  rich  as  any  other  in  the  Sulu  Sea. 


CEYLON  UPCOUNTEY  PLANTING  REPORT 

WEATHER  — PEPPEE-GKOWINa  — LIBERIAN  AND  COOEG 
coffee — ARABIAN  COFFEE  FERE  OP  LEAF  DISEASE  THIS 
YEAR. 

July  4th. 

Our  preset!*  weather  is  simply  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  although  Bamasami  pretends  to 
be  up  to  a dodge  which  could  bring  about  a change 
— that  of  having  a day’s  outing  with  Muniandi, 
at  the  master's  expense,  rain  to  be  certain  after 
that  1 — things  have  not  reached  that  point  of  despair 
with  us  yet,  that  would  justify  the  adoption  of  it. 
Nevertheless  it  looks  very  like  as  if  the  south-west 
monsoon  of  1890  was  to  be  lost  to  Oeylon.  It 
does  not  tend  to  make  matters  any  more  bearable 
to  hear  that  other  places  were  getting  their  8.-W. 
rain  all  right;  and  that  at  sea  the  weather  is 
heavy  with  rain  and  to  spare.  Our  monsoon  must 
have  gone  galavanting  somewhere,  breaking  through 
its  character  for  steady  respectability  by  thus  adopt- 
ing a profligate  career.  I wish  it  would  repent 
and  come  back.  It  would  be  as  welcome  as  the 
prodigal,  and  as  rejoiced  over.  In  these  districts 
our  streams  are  getting  lower  and  lower,  the  rains 
we  have  had,  proving  wholly  insufficient  to 
meet  the  strain  of  such  dry  weather  immediately 
after  the  hot  months : plants  which  have  been 
put  out,  are  having  a terribly  rough  time  of  it, 
and  except  that  tea  is  flushing,  all  the  usual 
work  at  this  season  might  be  said  to  be  at  a 
stand-still. 

We  will  know  ‘ All  About  Pepper  ’ by  and  bye. 
Meanwhile  some  who  have  tried  it,  as  an  auxiliary 
to  other  things,  are  not  so  very  enthusiastic  as 
they  were.  A good  healthy  pepper  vine  is  found 
to  be  more  than  a match  for  a sturdy  jack,  and 
seems  to  be  capable  of  sucking  the  life  out  of  it. 
In  time  the  jack  will  show  nought  but  bare  poles 
after  a struggle  for  existence,  more  or  less  pro- 
longed. Some  of  us  had  not  quite  calculated  on 
this  masterful  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  pepper 
and  would  have  preferred  to  have  seen  a willingness 
to  live  and  let  live. 

It  becomes  a question  worth  considering,  if  in  a 
place  where  shade  is  needed,  and  pepper  for  a time 
may  be  successfully  grown,  it  is  wise  to  grow  it 
and  run  the  risk  of  having  your  needful  shade 
killed  out  7 Will  the  profit  made  by  the  pepper 
compensate  7 I don’t  pretend  to  be  able  to  answer 
these  questions ; but  there  is  no  harm  in  asking 
them. 

The  under-current  in  favour  of  Coffee  still  flows 
vigorously,  and  especially  the  one  that  makes  for 
the  Liberian  variety.  Every  now  and  again  you 
fall  in  with  a man  who  has  been  agreeably 
lUrprise  d by  what  his  Liberian  coffee  has  done  for 
him,  and  who  is  doing  a little  extending  on 
the  quiet.  It  wants  so  little  culture,  and  can  stand 
such  an  amount  of  hard  usage,  that  Liberian 
coffee  might  have  been  expected  to  have  been  a 
favourite  with  the  Sinhalese  villagers.  I fancy  it  is 
the  trouble  of  planting  which  prevents  its  tak- 
ing its  place  among  the  village  favourites.  If  it 
had  not  had  such  an  abominable  bark-like  pulp, 
very  likely  the  monkeys  would  have  proved  useful, 
and  gradually  extended  the  cultivation  1 Ooorg  coffee 
too  ia  being  tried  more  extensively  than  it  has  been 
for  some  time,  but  what  is  it  after  all?  Pretty 
much  a kind  of  planting  dilettanteism.  A man 


gets  over  a bushel  or  two  of  seed,  and  a few  acres 
are  put  in,  but  the  full-hearted  loyalty  which  was 
given  to  king  coffee  in  the  days  of  old,  has  died  out. 

Coorg  coffee  seed  comes  up  well,  and  if  all  who 
have  ordered  this  variety  have  had  as  excellent 
results,  as  I have  seen  in  nurseries  grown  from 
seed  procured  from  Mr.  Hunt  of  Mercara,  they  must 
be  fully  satisfied.  Every  seed  seemed  to  have 
germinated,  and  the  plants  were  vigorous  and 
strong. 

By  the  way  what  there  is  remaining  of  Arabian 
coffee  has  been  singularly  free  of  leaf  disease 
this  year.  Not  that  the  old  enemy  is  not 
about,  it  is  still  there,  but  the  old  force  seems  to 
be  diminished.  Perhaps  the  abnormal  season  we 
have  been  passing  through  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it. 

Peppercorn. 


COCONUT  PLANTING  IN  CHILAW  DISTRICT. 
suspension  of  ST.  anna’s  festival  this  year  RIGHTLY 

URGED  IN  VIEW  OF  PREVALENCE  OF  CHOLERA. 

Rajakadaluwa,  Chilaw,  July  let, 

The  S.-W.  moosoon  has  been  almost  a failure 
as  regards  rain,  and  while  this  is  hard  on  vegeta- 
tion (though  our  young  trees  are  standing  it  re- 
markably well)  the  dry  weather  is  all  in  favour 
of  felling  operations,  which  are  pretty  general 
throughout  this  part.  Coolies  are  already  talking 
of  “ St.  Anna’s”  pilgrimage  : surely  Government 
will  find  it  convenient  to  stop  or  restrict  the 
festival  for  this  year,  on  account  of  the  fearful 
reports  from  Southern  India.  To  have  our  labour 
enticed  away  at  a busy  time  ia  bad  enough,  but  of 
this  we  don’t  complain  ; the  real  grievance  lies 
in  the  needless  risk  incurred  of  a general  epidemic  ; 
and  it  seems  almost  miraculous  that  we  have  been 
so  mercifully  spared  each  year,  so  far.  An  outbreak 
of  cholera  would  be  but  a poor  commentary  on 
physical  cures  said  to  be  effected  at  St.  Anna’s 
shrine.— The  coconuts  hereabouts  on  the  last  clear- 
ing are  giving  great  promise  : they  are  better  than 
any  I have  seen  yet  at  that  age. 

^ 

INDIAN  FISHES.* 

[We  have  been  meditating  a notice  of  the  book 
referred  to  in  this  review,  but  we  feel  we  cannot 
do  better  for  publishers  or  readers  than  quote  the 
remarks  of  the  writer  in  the  'Indian  Agriculturist 
—Ed.  T.  a.] 

A melanoboly  interest  attaches  to  these  volumes. 
When  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  determined  to 
authorise  the  publication  of  a series  of  compendious 
handbooks  on  the  vertebrate  fauna  of  Bcitisb  India  at 
a cost  which  should  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all 
likely  to  be  interested  in  such  subjects,  the  fishes  were 
committed,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  Dr.  Francis  Day, 
late  Deputy  Surgeon-General  of  Madras,  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  the  subject.  He  took  up  the  work 
with  characteristic  enthusisam,  but  a life  spent  in 
brilliant  and  scantily  recognised  services  to  the  cause 
of  science  was  even  then  drawing  near  its  close.  In- 
pain  and  weakness  he  laboured  on,  finished  his  manu- 
script, and  corrected  the  proofs  of  the  first  volume. 
Then  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  almost  on  the  day 
when  that  volume  issued  from  the  press  he  passed 
away.  The  second  volume  was  put  through  the  press- 


* “ The  Fauna  of  British  India,  including  Ceylon  and 
Burmah,’’  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  in  Council,  edited  by  W.  T. 
Blanford.  “Fishes,”  by  Francis  Day,  c.i.e.,  ll.d..  &c., 
Deputy  Surgeon-General,  Madras  Army  (retired).  Taylor 
and  Francis,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet-street,  London. 
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by  the  editor  of  the  series,  Mr.  W,  T.  Blanford,  who 
apologises  for  possible  mistakes  or  omissions,  but 
his  nama  is  a guarantee  that  the  work  has  been  as  well 
done  as  it  could  be. 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  task  for  ns  to  criticise  from  a 
scientific  standpoint,  the  work  of  one  who  was  Jiici/t? 
princeps  in  his  subject,  and  happily  it  would  be  quite 
out  of  place  to  attempt  such  a thing  in  these  columns. 
We  have  to  consider  the  book  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  in  this  country  who  will  make  use  of  it,  and  if 
the  number  of  Anglo-Indians  who  concern  themselves 
about  fishes  (as  distinguished  from  fish)  is  unfortunately 
very  small,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  increase  it  than 
a clear  well  written  manual,  not  too  bulky  to  carry 
about,  and  not  too  costly  to  buy,  which  will  enable  any 
one,  with  a little  trouble  to  indentify  and  name  the 
most  important  or  remarkable  forms  which  may  come 
under  his  observation.  With  such  a help  we  venture 
to  think  that  many  will  be  tempted  to  take  up  a 
subject  which  in  point  of  intrinsic  int^-rest  is  scarcely 
second  to  any.  A visit  to  the  neatly  kept  little  collection 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society 
will  convince  any  one  that  whether  the  cast  of  his  miiA 
iucliues  him  to  the  beautiful,  the  strange  or  the  gro- 
tesque, there  is  a boundless  field  of  interest  before  him 
in  the  fishes  of  India.  And  if  we  turn  from  the 
esthetic  or  curious  to  the  purely  utilitarian  aspect  of 
the  subject,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  study  of  fishes 
is  beyond  all  question  of  more  importance  to  mankind 
than  any  other  branch  of  natural  history.  It  is  difficnlt 


HOW  TO  GAIN  IN  WEIGHT. 

Albumen  (t.r.,  materials  like  meat,  gluten,  casein, 
white  of  egg,  &c.)  is  the  food  which  makes  flesh, 
and  a certain  amount  of  it  is  made  up  in  the  system 
every  day,  no  matter  whether  any  of  it  is  taken  or  not, 
and  no  matter  whether  work  is  done  or  not.  It 
seems,  then,  that  albumen  is  most  closely  associated 
with  the  vital  processes,  and  a man  will  die  sooner 
when  deprived  of  meat  than  of  any  other  food. 

Now,  to  increase  the  flesh  a full  supply  of  such 
food  as  meat,  gluten,  &c.,  is  absolutely  indispensable, 
and,  if  it  be  given  with  plenty  of  fat  and  starchy 
or  saccharine  food,  will  increase  the  weight.  In 
low  states  of  disease  the  most  useful  food  is  meat, 
but  as  the  ordinary  meat-teas  do  not  contain  the 
nutritious  part  of  the  flesh,  zymme  should  be  em- 
ployed to  digest  out  the  insoluble  ingredients. 

A practical  question  is, — Why  do  people  who  are 
taking  a goodly  amount  of  cod  liver  oil  grow  thin  ? 
It  is  because  they  take  too  little  meat.  To  do  most 
good,  oil  should  be  combined  with  farinaceous  food, 
as  butter  on  bread.  The  endurance  of  fat-eating 
people  is  proverbial,  and  no  other  food  will  yield  the 
force  that  fat  will.  Therefore  it  is  that  in  wasting 
diseases  recourse  is  had  to  cod  liver  oil.  Because 
the  oil  has  been  given  as  a medicine  it  has  aftener 
disagreed  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 

The  new  form  of  cod  liver  oil  may  be  counted 
among  the  more  recent  medical  innovations.  For- 
merly it  was  the  custom  among  physicians  to  pre- 
scribe this  oil  in  emulsions.  These  emulsions  were 
manufactured  with  alkalies,  which,  with  essential 
oils,  made  them  soapy  or  heavy,  and,  therefore, 
bad  for  the  stomach.  Now  it  is  the  order  of  the 
day  to  give  cod  liver  oil  with  a food,  suoh 
as  malt  extract,  and  not  with  drugs.  Con- 
sequently, a revolution  has  taken  place  in  the 
dietetic  treatment  of  consumption,  scrofula,  cfee. 

The  initiative  of  all  this  was  the  discovery  that 
cod  liver  oil  could  be  dissolved  in  a good  malt  extract, 
and  the  Kepler  Solution  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  Extract 
of  Malt  is  now  pregcribed  by  physicians  everywhere. 
It  will  fatten  where  cod  liver  oil  would  do  no  good, 
and  where  the  person  does  not  seem  to  be  gaining 
so  fast  as  is  desired,  see  that  plenty  ui  meat  is  allowed, 
and  success  is  morally  certain ; that  is  to  say,  there 
will  be  increase  in  flesh  and  fat,  consequently,  gain 
io  weight. — “ Health, “ Loudon. 


to  realise  the  extent  to  which  the  people  of  this  country 
depend  upon  the  never-failing  harvest  of  the  sea.  All 
down  the  coast  of  this  Presidency  where  rice  is  the  only 
grain  in  use,  and  beef  involves  damnation,  and  mutton 
can  scarcely  he  had,  all  except  the  highest  castes  of 
natives  subsist  largely  on  fisli.  In  Oanara,  even  the 
Brahmins,  though  they  may  not  willingly  avow  it,  are 
well  known  to  resort  very  freely  to  a diet,  which  io 
almost  the  only  alternative  from  rice  congee  and  coco- 
nuts. Besides  what  is  eaten  in  a fresh  state,  enormous 
quentities  of  fish  are  salted  or  snn-dried,  or  cured  with 
salt-earth  and  exported  to  other  parts  of  India  or 
sent  up  the  Ghauts  for  consumption  inland.  Pish 
cured  by  simple  exposure  to  the  sun  heoumes,  as  most  of 
us  have  bad  occasion  to  know,  highly  aromatic,  and  is 
much  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  oomliining  the  qua- 
lities of  nutritious  food  and  an  appetising  oondiment.* 
mabomedan  sailors  seem  scarcely  able  to  imagine  that 
life  can  be  sustained  without  it,  and  all  who  love 
to  go  a-sailing  in  Bombay  harbour  on  a balmy  summer 
evening  soon  learn  to  shun  tbe  leeward  of  the  native 
anchorage  at  the  time  tbe  molles  sdbai  of  the  Arab 
bugealows  are  preparing  their  evening  meal.  Along 
with  the  fish,  which  are  dried  for  food,  are  vast  quan- 
ities  of  very  small  fry,  which  are  sold  by  the  maund 
for  manure.  Then  there  is  a considerable  trade  in  the 
fins  and  tails  of  the  shark-tribe,  which  yield  gelatine, 
and  are  much  prized  by  that  eccentric  epicure,  John 
Chinaman.  Finally,  fish  oil  is  manufactured  on  the 
coast  more  extensively  than  is  generally  known.  There 
used  to  be  a factory  at  Calicut  for  making  oil  from  fish 
livers,  which  was  under  Government  management.  At 
this  factory  according  to  Dr.  Day,  no  liver  under  40  lb. 
weight  was  accepted,  and  he  mentions  one  single  liver 
which  weighed  290  lb.  Who  can  forbear  to  sympathise 
with  that  fish  ? 

So  far  we  have  referred  only  to  marine  fisheries 
but  every  river  in  India,  large  or  small,  is  incessantly 
worried  with  nets  and  weirs  and  traps,  and  here  it  is 
that  tbe  knowledge  of  the  ichthyologist  becomes  of  most 
value  in  detecting  and  devising  means  for  counteracting 
the  ruinous  results  of  ignorant  selfishness.  For  many 
of  the  fishes  most  valuable  to  man,  like  the  salmon 
in  Europe,  spawn  in  fresh  water  and  annually  ascend 
rivers  and  streams  for  the  purpose.  In  the  sea  they 
are  only  casually  within  the  reach  of  man,  but  when 
they  come  into  the  rivers  they  are  at  his  mercy,  and 
he  has  none.  He  builds  weirs  and  dams  which  render 
it  impossible  for  any  spawning  fish  to  go  up  the  water 
or  else  he  contrives  arrangements  of  nets  which  abso- 
lutely exterminate  the  fry  as  they  come  down.  The 
wanton  mischief  done  in  these  ways  in  India  baa  been 
incalculable.  The  remedy  is  generally  very  simple 
when  the  habits  of  each  species  are  properly  understood. 
Weirs  intended  for  purposes  of  irrigation  can  be  ren- 
dered harmless  by  “fish  ladders,”  which  allow  the  fish 
to  ascend  at  spawning  time,  and  by  forbidding  the  use 
of  nets  with  meshes  below  a certain  size,  small  fry, 
which  are  useless  for  food,  can  be  saved  and  allowed 
to  grow.  It  is  possible,  also,  to  do  much  good  in  a 
positive  way  by  stocking  waters  with  the  most  valuable 
kinds  of  fish,  and  taking  measures,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  exclude  predaceous  species.  The  attention  of  Gov- 
ernment  has  lately  been  drawn  to  the  matter,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  men  like  Dr.  Day  and  the 
well-known  author  of  “The  Bod  in  India”;  but  as  far 
as  this  Presidenoyt  is  concerned,  we  do  not  know  that 
anything  has  been  done  beyond  “inviting  opinions.” 
At  any  rate,  there  is  very  much  yet  to  do,  and  since 
accurate  knowledge  must  be  the  basis  of  every  sne- 
cessful  measure,  every  Englishman  in  this  country  who 
turns  his  mind  to  the  habits  of  its  fishes  may  assure 
his  conscience  that  he  is  serving  his  generation. 

There  remains  the  domestic  side  of  the  subject  and 
this  must  not  be  passed  over.  We  ought  to  know 
more  than  we  do  about  the  various  kinds  of  fish  which 
come  to  our  table  or  which  might  come  there.  It  is  a 
sad  fact,  too  characteristic  of  tbe  Englishman  in  India, 
that  of  all  the  edible  fishes  to  be  had  in  the  Bombay 
market  there  are  only  two  for  which  we  have  yet 

* A diet  of  such  fish  has  been  adduced  as  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  leprosy. — Ed.  T.  A. 

I Bengal. — Ed.  T.  A- 
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The^e  the  Pomflet  end  the  Bombay  Duck, 

under  more  which  the  Boy  introdncps  tons 

he  is  "Lady  Pish”  and  “e-Slio  Pish” : but 

new.  ’ Tf  thing's  conventional  and  tries  nothing 

enternr;  the  memory  of  enicnres  that  an 

aco  ®®'’’’etarv  of  the  Bombay  Club  a few  years 

species  the  members  of  that  institution  a 

fayour  tI  ■ ™®'®herpl,  which  imroediatelv  rooe  into 
coast  h commonest  fish  on  the  west 

to  bri*  ° • r ® servants  could  scarcelv  be  induced 
thev  market.  “It  is  not  food  for  snliehs,” 

Sardi  how  few  of  us  suspect  that  a true 

W this  coast,  which  aocordinff  to  Mr. 

the  P ' ‘ ™ recent  paper  in  the  journal  of 
^he  d Natural  History  Society  is  far  superior  to 


These  and  manv  others  we  find  in  Dr.  Day’s 
boek.  with  a passing  comment  on  their  edible 
qualitieB;  hut  unfortunately  the  plan  lof  the  seriess 
necesaitated  so  vouch  eompres,sion,  that  miscella- 
neous matter  had  for  the  most  part  to  be  com- 
pres.sed  out  altogether.  What  was  essential  was  a clear, 
concise,  and  yet  complete  description  of  every  species, 
with  .such  svnonsis  of  families  and  genera  as  would 
ena.hle  the  student  to  trace  his  specimen  to  its  place 
in  the  system.  This  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  a 
maaterlv  way  and  illustrated  by  a very  large  number 
of  heautifnlly  executed  drawings,  which  will  aid  the 
beginner  more  than  anvthing  else  could  have  done.  We 
revret  to  see  that  there  is  no  attempt  at  any  English 
index.  Such  a thing  would  have  been  very  unscientifiic, 
but  anv  hook  which  appeals  to  the  Anglo-Indian  public, 
in  its  present  state  of  advancement,  must  condescend 
to  he  unscientific.  Anyone,  however,  who  means  to  go 
into  the  subject  even  sunerfieially  will  find  it  a profi- 
table exercise  to  make  his  own  English  index,  and 
also  an  index  of  native  names  for  the  district  in  which 
he  resides.  Onr  notion  indeed  of  the  best  way  to  use 
a hook  of  this  kind  is  that  it  should  he  interleaved 
and  converted  into  a note  hook  for  recording  personal 
ohsorv't.'ons. 


Tt  only  remains  to  say  that  the  book  is  beantifully 
printed  on  good  stout  paper,  and  the  binding  is  not 
sbowv.  hpt  substantial,  and  workmanlike,  as  befit 
a hook  which  ought  to  be  constantly  under  references. 


JAVA  PLANTING: 


DISEASE  IN  SUGAE-CANE— COFFEE — BICH. 

Gonsnl  McNeill  reports  as  follows  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  op  the  trade,  commerce,  apd  general  matters 
relating  to  the  Island  of  Java  for  the  year  1889  : — 
Exfoets. 

SuoAE. — The  past  year  has  been  quite  an  abnormal 
ope,  owintr  to  the  unprecedented  continuance  of  the 
wet  monsoon  during  the  months  of  Mav,  June  and  July 
which  has  exercised  a verv  unfavourable  influence  on 
+he  outturn  of  the  crop,  and  caused  it  to  be  a late  one. 
’Ehe  qnalitv  of  the  cane  also  suffered  verv  considerably 
from  tbe  ra.ma  and  from  the  “ sereb”  disease,  which 
appears  tr>  be  spredico.  in  the  eastward  residencies,  in 
spit"  of  the  planters’  efforts  to  check  it.  The  import 
of  Borneo  cane  has  not  proved  such  a success  as  was 
aptinipated  and  mapvplsnters  are  now  contenting  them- 
selves with  planting  in  the  infected  district  sound  cane  i 
procnrod  trnm  ether  parts  of  the  island,  where  thedis- 
ea^o  has  thus  far  not  shown  itself. 

Tn  the  first  mortbs  of  tbe  year  it  was  expected  that 
cFinTpeni’s  would  begin  at  an  nnusualW  early  date  : but 
ev.'inc  te  lEe  ineiemcncv  of  the  weather  at  the  com- 
TPepo/- enev't  of  'he  milling  season,  and  the  consequent 
vielsi'  in  tte  grinding'operations,  deliveries  were  very 
la*e  te  arriving  at  coast  stores  and  exporters  who  had 
eepel'niv.fi  ferward  ooptracts  for  early  shipment 
er-  er'epeo'f  great  diffioulf.v  in  carrying  them  out. 

Th"  p-qt-  v->0-’=  Prodnetien.  exclusive  of  raolasscq, 
amouri(f,'1  *n  ,TS2  9'to  tens,  ns  oomnared  with  .‘l.fi5,.S34 

tops  in  1R3R  so'i  ?,7r..78'1  tons  in  1887,  thus  showing 
a decrease  of  22, .330  tons  on  last  year. 

* The  seir  fish  is  common  in  the  Galcutta  as  well  as 
be  Golomho  market,  and  "the  sardines  rnferred  lo  ^ 
bound  in  fhe  seas  around  Ceylon.— En,  T.  A. 


The  exports  to  various  countries  of 
crops  during  the  three  years  previous  to 
sive  of  molasses,  were  as  follows:— 

1886.  ’1887. 

Europe 
Australia 
China 
America 
Sundries 


tons. 

topB. 

■ 242,359 

250,036  ... 

. 13,486 

17,269  ... 

. 59,944 

72,848  ... 

5,657 

.5,891  ... 

. 26,195 

11,073  ... 

the  sugar- 
1889,  exclu- 


1888. 

tons. 

175,141 

26,175 

85.148 

39,208 

12,779 


Total 


346,641 


I,  following  quantities  in  tons 

had  been  exported  on  December  31st  last.— To  Chan- 
nel  for  orders,  62,996 : to  Port  Said  or  Malta  for 
orders,  84,180 ; to  an  Iberian  port  for  orders,  3,468  • 
to  Marseilles,  Genoa  or  Ancona,  10,072;  to  Australia’ 

v,ro.?s;;® » ■ •«  * 

The  so-called  “sereh”  disease  in  the  sugar-cane, 
which  has  appeared  to  such  an  alarming  extent  in 
Java  since  1883,  continues  to  be  a source  of  much 
anxiety  to  planters.  Commencing  in  the  Cheribon 
residency,  the  disease  gradually  extended  its  ravages 
proceeding  eastwards,  attacking  the  residencies  of 
L Pekalong,  Samarang,  Solo  and  Djoodja.  In 
1889  it  also  made  its  appearance  in  a sporadic  form 
m the  east  end  of  the  island,  in  Madiven,  Djombang. 
Modjokerto  and  Sidhoardjo,  but  in  these  districts  the 
disease  did  not  perceptibly  affect  the  production 
of  sugar 


The  disease  manifests  itself  in  the  following  manner 
viz  : — The  joints  of  the  cane  remain  very  short  grow’ 
ing  much  closer  to  one  another  than  in  the  healthy 
plant ; this  causes  the  leaves  to  grow  more  closely 
together,  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  a fan  The 
buds  on  each  joint  swell  up  and  burst,  forming  new 
shoots,  which  m their  turn  produce  others.  Partner 
around  the  joints  of  the  diseased  canes  fibres  are  fre- 
quently developed,  similar  to  those  at  the  root  of  the 
plant. 


From  the  cane-shoot  used  for  planting  several  canes 
spring  up  as  in  the  healthy  plant,  and  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  disease  one  or  two  of  these  canes  generally 
die  off,  whilst  the  remainder  continue  growing  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  presence  of  the  disease  is  then 
only  to  be  detected  by  the  fibres  growing  around  the 
joints,  and  by  the  swollen  appearance  of  the  buds;  when 
the  disease  shows  itself  in  a more  palpable  form  the 
canes  one  by  one  atop  growing,  ahd  remain  poor  and 
stunted;  whilst  in  the  worst  stage  of  the  disease  the 
plant  shows  nothing  but  leaves,  and  the  cane  speedily 
dries  up  and  dies.  In  the  diseased  plant  the  roots  are 
invariably  poorly  developed,  and  harbour  a parasite  in 
the  form  of  a microscopic  worm  {Tylanchus  saccliari  or 
Heferodera  mdicicola),  the  same  worm  which  is  found 
in  the  roots  of  many  plants  in  Europe. 

The  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  are  very 
conflicting,  and  even  the  most  competent  persons 
cannot  agree  on  the  subject.  Of  all  the  reasons  as- 
signed as  being  the  cause  of  the  disease,  however  the 
following  are  the  two  most  probable: — 1,  That  the 
disease  is  of  an  infections  nature,  and  has  its  origin  in 
bacterise.  2 That  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  small 
worms  which  specially  attack  the  weakest  roots,  work 
their  way  in,  and  thus  prevent  these  organs  performing 
their  proper  functions  of  giving  life  to  the  plant.  “ 

As  regards  this  last  opinion,  should  the  question  arise 
as  to  why  these  parasites  did  not  appear  in  former 
years,  or  at  least  did  not  affect  the  roots  as  is  at  present 
the  case,  it  is  contended  that  probably  the  worms 
formerly  existed  in  other  plants,  and  gradually  worked 
their  way  into  the  sugar  cane,  upon  which  they  have 
thriven  and  multiplied,  the  canes  offering  a large  field 
for  their  depredations. 


The  susceptibility  of  the  canes  for  the  operations  of 
these  parasites  is  attributable  to  the  weak  condition  of 
the  canes,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  planting  and  re- 
planting of  cane-shoots  in  the  plane  of  seed,  coupled 
with  a too  intensive  cultivation.  Weakness  owing  to 
planting  irrespective  of  sex  has  been  frequently  ex- 
perionoed,  as,  for  instance,  the  poplar  in  Enrppe. 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  the  supporters  of 
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^he  bacterise  theory  have  attempted  to  destroy  these 
insects  by  soaking  the  shoots  in  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  or  sublimate,  which  has  so  far  met  with  little  or 
no  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of  the  worm  theory 
have  attempted  to  kill  these  parasites  in  the  ground  by 
means  of  sour  sugar  syrup,  or  the  so-called  Trisulfure  de 
Carbone  of  Rohart,  which  latter  treatment  has  given 
so  far  hopes  of  good  success.  In  the  absence, 
however,  of  any  actual  remedy  for  the  disease,  large 
quantities  of  cane  cuttings  from  healthy  canes  are  im- 
ported from  places  where  the  disease  has  not  made  its 
appearance. 

This  measure  is  naturally  a very  costly  one,  and  in  the 
residency  of  Djockdjokarta  alone  fl.500,000  were  spent 
in  this  manner  in  1889;  this  is,  in  the  meantime,  the 
only  course  to  be  adopted,  although  it  is  now  very 
difficult  to  find  grounds  which  have  shown  no  traces 
of  the  disease.  In  the  last  few  years  a l"rge  extent 
of  grounds  has  been  planted  out  in  Borneo  in  the 
hope  that  this  oane  would  prove  impervious  to  the 
disease;  hut  this  hope  proved  illusory,  as  germS 
of  the  disease  appeared  on  the  freshlv-improved  cut- 
tings, whilst  cuttings  obtained  from  this  cane,  after 
planting  in  Java,  gave  50  per  cent,  diseased  plants. 
Attempts  to  obtain  healthy  cane  from  the  Straits 
were  equally  unsuccessful,  as  the  “sereh”has  also 
appeared  there,  whilst  traces  of  other  disease  were 
also  found  in  these  canes,  and  imports  from  this 
district  were  accordingly  strongly  discouraged.  At 
present  planters  are  growing  canes  in  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts of  Java  in  order  to  get  cuttings,  and  the  results 
obtained  from  this  cane  are  encour>ging. 

Should  bacteriffi,  however,  be  the  c.anse  of  the 
disease,  it  is  feared  that  no  remedy  will  be  found, 
and  that  the  disease  will  have  to  run  its  eonrse  just  as 
any  other  epidemic,  until  it  gradually  dies  out  and  dis- 
appears. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  worm  in  the  roots,  the  experiments  alreadv 
made  go  to  show  that  there  is  some  hope  of  successfully 
combating  the  disease.  At  present,  it  may  he  said  that 
the  disease  is  decreasimr  in  the  districts  where  it  first 
made  its  appearance,  of  which  proof  is  given  by  the 
increased  sugar  production  in  the  westward  districts. 

In  the  latter  half  of  .Tannary  a meeting  of  planters 
and  merchants  interested  in  the  sugar  industrv  was  held 
at  Samarang  in  order  to  frame  measures  to  be  taken 
against  the  “sereh  ” disease,  and  to  disciisK  matters  of 
general  interest.  This  Congress  afforded  planters  an 
opportunity  of  exchanging  their  views,  but  so  far  no 
unanimous  course  of  action  has  been  resolved  on.  A 
plan  was  formed  to  obtain  the  services  of  a specialist 
from  Europe  to  investigate  the  causes  and  means  of 
combating  the  “sereh”  disease,  but  owing  to  the 
necessarv  funds  not  being  forthcoming  it  proved  im- 
practicable to  carry  out  this  pro.ject. 

Coffee. — The  leaf  disease,  referred  to  in  my  previous 
reports,  continues  to  prevail  in  middle  Java.  More 
encouraging  reports  are  circulated  regarding  the  course 
run  by  the  disease  in  the  east  end  of  the  island,  where  it 
IS  averred  that,  except  in  a few  of  the  o'd  low-lying 
plantations,  the  disease  has  disappeared.  The  Govern- 
emounted  to  583,458,  against  564,586  piculs 
in  1 888,  and  254,058  piculs  in  1887.  Heavy  rains  and 
strong  winds  have  caused  much  damage  to  the  coming 
crop,  which  it  is  estimated  will  not  exceed  400,000  piculs 
Government  and  private  together,  and  in  some  quarters 
it  IS  doubted  whether  this  figure  will  even  be  reacPed. 

Kice.  Want  of  rain  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
‘eriously  interfered  with  sowing,  and  affected  the  out- 
turn of  the  crop.  Atone  moment  fears  of  a famine  in 
eome  districts  were  entertained,  and  several  small  lots 
of  toroign  rice  wero  imported  by  Chinese  flrm.s.  Pr’ces 
ni  Oil  bicb  do-ing  the  year.  Prospects  for  the  coming 
cropa  t,ro  favourable. 

Tonicco  Crop  b.as  been  a full  one,  espec'allv  as 
regar  's  scrubs,  for  which  description  higher  prices  have 
hi"  M obtained  than  usoal. 

t OPHii. — The  development  in  the  production  of  this 
ar  lele  had  the  . ffeef  of  driving  np  the  price  of  coconut 
"i  ■ as  a result  of  which  less  copra  was  brought  to 

Cocoa  has  been  planted  on  a small  scale  in  some  of 
the  mountain  distriots,  and  tho  yield  of  the  trees, 


though  small,  was  satisfactory  as  regards  quality.  The 
plantations  are  being  extended  in  Mid  'le  .Java,  but  it  is 
still  doubtful  whether  the  en'tivation  will  assume  large 
proportions,  as  the  plant  onlv  thrives  on  a very  few 
estates,  135  hales,  weight  unknown,  were  shipped  from 
Sourahnva,  and  nearlv  40  tons  found  their  way  to 
Rarnsrang.  of  which  about  4 tons  found  their  way  to 
Singapore,  and  the  balance  shipped  to  Holland.  The 
export  from  this  port  was  unimnortant. 

Cinchona. — An  increase  of  642  tons  in  the  exporta 
of  this  article  c»n  he  reowted.  the  figures  being  for  1888 
1,990  tons,  for  1889  2.632  tons.  Owing  to  low  prices 
ruling  s.t  home  results  have  not  been  satisfactory. — 
Li  rtWr?  0.  Express. 


A GRAND  MANGO  SEASON. 

It  is  a wonderful  season  for  mangoes.  They  Wer^ 
selling  at  Galagedara  the  other  day  at  eight  cents  a 
hundred,  and  of  a good  edible  kind,  and  later  on  when 
they  were  said  to  be  goino’  out,  I bought  them  at 
Teldeniya  at  12J  cente  tho  hundred.  The  natives 
usually  couple  a good  fruit  with  a sickly  season,  and 
it  is  true  in  the  present  year  but  strange  to  sav  the 
sickness  preceded  the  coming  in  of  the  fruit. — Cor. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  STATE  OP  BOTANY 
IN  CEYLON. 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  IT  IN  APRIL 
1843,  AND  AN  ATTEMPT  AT  ARRANGING  ITS  FLOP.A  AS 
KNOWN  TO  MOON  AND  RESIDENT  BOTANISTS  ACCORD- 
ING TO  LOCAT.ITY  AND  ELEVATION,  COMMONLY  CALLED 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  A FLORA. 

By  Captain  Champion,  95th  Regt. 

(GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISION  OP  PLANTS  IN 
CEYLON. 

{Continued  from  page  61.) 

From  this  Table  2.  it  will  be  seen  that  various 
fruit  trees  of  the  tropics  thrive  on  the  coast  which 
are  less  abundant  or  altogether  disappear  in  the 
Kandyan  Country.  The  Palm  trees  are  also  for  the 
most  part  diSerent.  Coconuts  thrive  in  the  greatest 
perfection  and  become  the  leading  feature  of  the 
Coast : sufficiently  numerous  to  form  topes  : there 
are  a considerable  variety  of  the  Coconut-palm — they 
have  been  mentioned  by  Bennett  and  other  writers. 
The  features  of  the  jungle  present  but  little  change 
for  the  extent  of  table  land  running  sixteen  miles 
into  the  interior,  when  the  country  changes  and  be- 
comes hilly  and  we  are  gradually  brought  into  scenery 
the  component  parts  of  which  are  mentioned  in 
Table  3.  It  seems  to  bo  similar  in  its  Flora  to 
that  of  the  Circar  Hills  in  India — Of  indigenous  fruits 
of  any  value,  there  are  few  ; but  the  fruits  of  China 
and  the  Archipelago  and  many  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated with  success.  The  stranger  will  be  struck  with 
the  Talipot  tree  and  want  of  the  Coconut,  except 
near  villages  and  also  with  the  Aleurites  or  Kiekunft, 
the  foliage  of  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  appearing 
white  after  rain  amongst  other  jungle  trees.  Its  nut 
is  much  used  for  exoressing  lamp  oil  by  the  natives. 
Two  species  of  Bramble  will  also  be  hailed  as  an 
approach  to  a colder  climate,  most  of  the  plants 
and  trees  in  this  table  will  be  found  on  the  under 
features  of  the  hills  on  tho  hanks  of  the  Mahavilla- 
ganga,  whilst  on  approaching  the  higher  hills,  some 
of  which  are  mountains  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the 
level  e?  the  sea.  we  enme  to  a fevest  vegetation,  the 
details  of  wl.ich  are  in  Table  4.  Trees  are  no  longer 
in  those  heights  festooned  by  Convolvuli  and  Ipo- 
mcoas  and  Lorantie  are  less  numerous;  but  their  place 
is  supplied  by  many  a lovely  air  plants  and  the  mag- 
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nifioent  Solandra  oppositifoHa.  On  the  summits  of 
these  hills  are  found  beautiful  and  rare  plants — 
Begonias,  Martjnias,  Didymocarpus,  Aginetia,  Acro- 
trssma,  delight  in  the  cold  and  shady  precipices. 
The  Betle-Palm  is  here  exchanged  for  a Oaryota 
bristling  with  thorns.  On  reference  to  a map  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  ridge  of  bills,  between 
Kandy  and  Gampola  extends  towards  Eambodda  so 
that  most  of  the  vegetation  passed  in  travelling  to 
Bambodda  may  be  observed  in  a couple  of  hours’ 
walk  from  Kandy  to  the  top  of  its  highest  hills, 
which  have  nearly  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
Eambodda.  Table  9 will  however  add  a few  other 
particulars,  and  leaves  us  now  to  comment  upon  the 
colder  portions  of  the  Island  or  its  highest  mountains, 
in  which  examples  are  given  of  theNuwera-Ellia  Flora 
in  Table  6 and  theFlora  of  Adam’s  Peak  in  Table  7. 

The  Nuwera-Ellia  country  is  a series  of  small 
plains,  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains  thickly 
clothed  with  jungle  to  the  very  summit.  Its  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  6000  feet. 
Its  highest  mountain — the  Pedro-talle-galla,  rises  to 
8000  feet.  Its  soil  is  very  black  and  turfy  in  the 
plain,  being  either  marshy  or  reclaimed  marsh — The 
slopes  of  the  hills  turn  into  meadow  land.  Before 
reaching  the  jungle,  a curiously  disposed  and  natural 
hedge  of  shrubs  intervenes — it  extends  with  great 
regularity,  and  is  a very  peculiar  feature  in  the 
country.  It  were  erroneous  to  suppose  that  either 
the  climate  or  productions  of  Nuwera-Ellia  are 
European — but  it  is  our  alpine  tract  and  in  losing 
the  Palm,  the  Cinnamon  and  a thousand  of  the 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Coast,  we  forget 
the  tropics.  In  Europe,  the  gradations  of  Winter 
and  Summer  have  a most  powerful  effect  on  the 
system  of  all  perennials.  In  Winter  the  leaves  fall 
— the  tree  is  denuded  of  all  its  ornaments.  In  the 
mass  of  vegetation,  the  sap  refuses  to  flow  until  the 
genial  return  of  spring : the  woody  tissues  harden 
and  give  rise  to  those  concentric  rings  or  zones,  by 
which  the  Carpenter  can  calculate  the  age  of  his 
timber.  But  as  Summer  advances,  the  sap  returning 
induces  a fresh  growth  and  the  formation  of  flowers 
and  fruit — The  absence  of  a well  defined  winter  is 
therefore  the  great  difference  between  Nuwera-Ellia, 
and  our  native  land,  and  a simple  answer  to  the 
query,  Why  do  not  the  large  Cherry  trees  of  its 
gardens  produce  fruit  ? In  vain  do  we  look  for  a 
single  tree  (unless  introduced)  of  genera  indigenous 
to  our  English  climate  : the  trees,  although  not  those 
of  the  Coast,  are  still  those  of  the  tropics — they  are 
however  of  hardier  growth,  usually  evergreen  and 
adapted  to  our  Alpine  region,  where  frost  excludes 
delicate  species  and  the  sun  rarely  shines  except 
during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year.  Analogy  from 
such  inferences  leads  us  to  expect  the  annuals  of 
our  Summer  which  die  during  the  Winter  season 
and  the  plants  of  our  marshes,  and  accordingly  I 
have  to  mention  genera  familiar  to  the  British  Bo- 
tanist intermixed  with  Alpine  Indian  Hants.  The 
sweet  little  Hairbell  is  perhaps  as  grateful  to  us  from 
association  as  the  curling  smoke  of  cottages  rising 
over  the  jungle.  The  European  genera  are  Andro- 
meda, Vaccinium,  Ranunculus,  Thalictrum,  Ane- 
mone, Viola,  Rubus,  Frograria,  Berberis,  Scutellaria, 
Lysimachia,  Polygonatum,  Plantago,  Lobelia,  Cyno- 
gloBBum,  Alchemillea,  Rhododendron,  Magnolia, 
Potentilla,  Ilyporioum,  Impatiens,  Monotropa,  Neot- 
tia.  Orchids,  Drosera,  Dipsacus,  Valleriana,  Utricu- 
laria.  Campanula,  Tradescantia,  Oxalis,  Poly  gala, 
Gnaphalium,  Rhinanthus,  Euphorbia  and  some 
others—  most  of  which  have  species  growing  in  Great 
Britain.  The  character  is  scarcely  Hymelayan,  but 
I am  inclined  to  believe  that  its  Flora  accords  so 
closely  to  the  tract  of  land  on  the  Neilgherries  that 
throe-fourthB  of  either  would  contain  the  same  spe- 
cies. We  have  not  their  rose  it  is  true,  which  is 


described  as  very  beautiful  festooning  trees,  but  in 
either  the  Rhododendron  nobile  forms  the  ornament 
of  the  plains.  From  the  elevated  portions  of  Java 
there  seems  to  be  a marked  diflerence  in  the  absence 
of  Oaks  and  Chestnuts  and  of  course  of  various 
other  productions. 

The  Plains  of  Nuwera-Ellia  are  very  destitute 
of  trees  with  exception  of  the  Rhododendron.  It 
is  very  beautiful  when  it  flowers  from  May  to 
July — the  scarlet  blossoms  are  relieved  by  the 
brow'n  inside  the  bell  of  the  Corolla  and  by  the 
silvery  undersides  of  the  stem  leaves — at  other 
seasons  it  is  a dingy  tree  like  the  Apple  in  height, 
with  crooked  knotted  trunk,  varying  from  10  to 
16  feet  or  even  26  and  30.  When  Arboreta  shall 
have  been  introduced  and  Villas  in  Nuwera-Ellia, 
we  may  expect  gardeners  to  give  us  many  pretty 
shrub  varieties  of  this  tree  with  English  species. 
Lord  Carnarvon  gained  a celebrated  Mule  species 
by  fertilising  R.  Cataubriense  with  the  Himalayan 
sp.  R.  Arboreum,  It  retained  the  flowers  and  color 
of  R.  Arboreum  and  had  the  leaves  and  hardiness 
of  constitution  of  R.  Cataubriense. 

T have  already  remarked  that  S.  American  species 
of  plants  became  naturalised  with  great  facility  in 
the  lower  tracts  of  Ceylon — such  is  the  ease  at 
Nuwera-Ellia  with  the  productions  of  New  Holland, 
and  almost  all  the  other  tress  of  its  plains  have 
been  introduced  from  that  ccuntry  by  Europeans. 
Of  the  jungle  trees,  scarcely  any  thing  i"  as  yet 
known,  but  some  are  doubtless  those  of  the  Kandyan 
hills,  and  of  the  rest  a few,  and  these  good  ones 
have  been  discovered.  I was  fortunate  in  finding  an 
arboraceous  vaccinium — a sp,  of  agapetes  with  pink 
flowers.  A description  of  the  senus  will  be  found 
in  a letter  from  Dr.  Wight  to  Sir  W.  Hooker,  dated 
Pulney  mountains.  There  is  a beautiful  tree  creeper 
belonging  to  the  Melastomacese,  possibly  a Medi- 
nilla,  Blume  ;*  the  balsams  of  those  hills  are  cer- 
tainly of  8 or  9 different  species,  some  are  of  great 
beauty  and  size,  and  one  species  forms  the  entire 
under  sbruhhery  of  many  hills,  as  w 11  :,s  the  Nilla, 
which  is  a didynamious  plant.  Air-plants  and  mag- 
nificent ferns  abound  and  dwarf  bamboos  —on  the 
rooks,  mosses  and  from  the  trees  white  mosses 
drenching  in  the  drifting  storms  add  to  the  wintry 
aspect.  The  Kino  tree,  both  red  and  white,  is  much 
used  for  firewood.  I am  not  acquainted  with  its 
botanical  name. 

Europeans  have  cultivated  several  of  our  English 
vegetables  with  success,  most  however  requiring  to 
be  renewed  from  England  or  the  Cape  after  some 
years.  Potatoes  and  ('Cabbages  are  really  source  of 
profit  and  of  importance  to  the  residents  of  the 
lower  orders.  The  Cape  Gooseberryfnow  naturalised) 
makes  an  excellent  tart  fruit  with  the  wild  Bramble. 
English  fruit  trees  probably  require  great  ears  and 
particular  mode  of  culture  to  produce  fruit,  hitherto 
retardation  of  the  sap  has  not  been  attempted,  or  if 
so  successfully  practised,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
key  to  success.  They  should  try  fruit  trees  from 
New  Holland  and  New  South  Wales  and  the  Rasp- 
berry and  Gooseberry  from  England. 

Mr.  Stewart  Mackenzie  judiciously  tried  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Tea  plant  I have  not  heard  with 
what  suecesB.  or  what  steps  hsd  been  taken  to 
insure  the  climate  and  locality  it  is  used  to. 

From  a perusal  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  account  of  the 
Tea  plant  in  Assam,  the  plant  appears  to  be  of 
hardy  character  with  respect  to  clim-'te.  I am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  that  of  the  Kandyan  hills 
would  be  very  suitable,  having  very  much  the  Assam 
style  of  vegrtation  — possibly  better  than  Nuwera- 

'*  The  blaze  of  ro.se-coloured  flfiwers  on  this  creeper 
which  always  runs  up  a tree-trunk,  forms  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sights  in  our  Ceylon  jungles. 
—Ed.  T.  a. 
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Ellia.  The  great  difficulty  however  exists  in  _ a 
locality.  The  requisites  are  excess  of  humidity 
amidst  forests  of  dense  jungle,  where  it  grows  in 
ravines  and  hollows  near  rivulets  or  pools  of  water. 
The  soil  should  be  light  and  porous,  yellow  or 
yellowish  red  over  sand  : it  oontains  no  carbonate 
of  lime  and  the  iron  of  the  soil  is  almost  wholly 
in  a state  of  carbonate  of  iron — hence  even  in 
Assam  and  China  tea-soils  are  comparatively  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  plant  requires  much  rain  and 
a bright  sun. 

I am  not  aware  that  Hops  have  ever  been  attemp- 
ted to  be  introduced  at  Nuwera  Ellia,  they  surely 
would  succeed.  As  the  neighbourhood  is  becom- 
ing more  populous,  possibly  a Brewery  might  succeed. 

That  the  grasses  at  Nuwera  Ellia  are  of  very 
inferior  quality  seems  notorious — but  surely  are 
capable  of  great  improvement.  Were  their  quality 
good,  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  pasturage — 
Cattle  and  Horses  have  great  animal  spirits,  and 
there  are  no  leeches.  Vetches  of  different  kinds 
are  also  appropriate  to  the  climate. 

The  Flora  of  Adam’s  Peak  is  probably  entirely 
similar  to  that  of  Nuwera  Ellia— but  not  having 
level  ground  near  the  summit  of  the  Peak,  many 
of  the  meadow  flowers  have  to  be  excluded,  and 
possibly  there  are  species  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
Nuwera  Ellia  country,  for  instance  a new  Mono- 
cera  or  Elaocarpus  with  purple  fruit  and  entire 
leaves.  The  existence  of  species  of  Magnolia  ia  an 
interesting  feature.  It  however  is  probable  that  all 
the  Indian  Magnolias  should  be  classed  with 
Michelia.  The  existing  sp.  (two  in  number  on  the 
Peak)  have  the  type  of  Magnolia  punilla. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  added  a list  of  descrip- 
tions  of  Rare  Plants  not  named  by  Moon,  but  those 
daily  increasing,  I shall  reserve  them  for  some  future 
opportunity,  when  our  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  done  by  Indian  Botanists  is  greater,  which  will 
prevent  the  confusion  that  mi,ght  otherwise  exist. 

In  conclusion,  one  word  resptcting  the  Govern- 
ment gardens.  Let  bye-gonea  be  bye  gones,  as  is 
said  in  the  North.  Little  undoubtedly  has  hitherto 
been  done,  and  some  of  the  leadmg  requisites  have 
been  nojfleoted  and  the  Gardens  require  great  at- 
tention and  severe  application  from  its  new  Superin- 
tendent to  place  them  on  the  footing  they  ought  to 
hold — but  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  our  present 
Government,  the  aspect  is  beginning  to  change, 
and  order  will  soon  rubbish  out  the  many  rare 
plants  and  trees  which  are  at  present  unnamed, 
and  consequently  unknown  both  in  the  gardens  and 
in  the  beautiful  series  of  drawings  which  have 
been  amassed  from  time  to  time  without  name. 
Let  us  therefore  hope  to  see  Peradenia  re-established 
asKew  has  been  in  the— 40’s,  and  a taste  for  Botany 
revive  in  the  Island,  and  when  our  Indian  friends 
find  we  are  really  in  earnest — they  will  not  be 
backward  in  imparting  to  us  the  many  treasures 
yearly  added  to  their  own  gardens,  and  in  shewing 
us  how  many  neglected  resources  of  wealth  or  utility 
exist  in  what  is  at  present,— Unreclaimed  Jungle 
Kandij,  May  ‘iWi  184,3. 


Tabi.h  1 st. 

GkNKI'.VJ.  rKATUJUiS  OK  CuYLON  VeCtETATION. 

Plants  which  beiny  comnion  or  growing  in  masses 
form  the  general  character  of  vegetation ; from  the 
Coast  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the 
3vel  of  the  sea. 

General  temperature  70°  to  80°  Faht. 
I.  Predominating  Tree  like  Plants. 

Dillenia  Speciosa,  Aquatioa  & 8p.  Annonacaj  Sp. 
Terminalia  Catappa  and  Sp,  Memycylon  ramiflorum 
and  Sp.  Psidium  pomiferum,  Syzygium  caryophyl- 
lum,  Eugenia  Sp.  Jambosa  vulgaris  and  Malaccensis, 
Calopbyllum  InophylUun,  Sterculia  Balaughas,  Bom- 


bax  Malabarica,  Eriodendron  anfraotuosum,  Pteros- 
permum  subetifolium,  Thespesia  populnea,  Elaso- 
carpus  serratus,  Grewia  Sp.  Citrus  decumana,  Limo- 
nia  arborea  and  Sp.  Glycosmis  Sp.  and  others, 
Aurantiacese,  Croton  Moluccanum,  Euphorbia  anti- 
quorum, Erythrina  Indica,  Caasalpinia  Sappan,Poin- 
ciana  Pulcherrima,  Moringa  Pterygosperma,  Bauhinia 
tomentosa,  Semeoarpus  Anacardium,  Anacardium 
occidentals,  Mangifera  Indica,  Morus  Indica,  Ficus, 
glomerata,  Eeligiosa,  Indica,  Elastica  and  others, 
Celtis  orientalis,  Artocarpus  integrifolius,  Incisa, 
Pubescens,  Cassia  Sp.  Hernandia  sonora.  Cinna- 
monum  Sp.  Morinda  citrifolia,  Glerodendron  infortu- 
natum,  Callicarpa  lanata,  Vitex  trifolia,  Negundo 
and  Sp.  Tectona  grandis,  Tabernasmontana  dicho- 
toma,  Plumeria  acuminata,  Borassus  flabelliformis, 
Areca  Catechu,  Caryota  urens.  Cocos  nuoifera,  Musa 
Sp.  Pandanus  odoratissimus  and  Sp.  Bignonia  Sp. 
Meliaccss,  Metroxylon  Sagus,  Carica  Papaya,  Bam- 
busa  arundinacea,  Tamarindus  Indious,  Rioinus 
communis,  Bixa  orellana,  Spathodea  Indica. 

2-  Predominating  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Cissus  and  Vitis  Sp.  Osbeckia  Zeylanica  and  Sp. 
Mukia  scabrella,  Coccinia  Indica,  Langenaria  vul- 
garis and  other  Cucurbitaceaa  Modecca  palmata, 
Passiflora  fastida,  Cardiospermum  Helicaoabum, 
Schmidelia  CobbS,  Hibiscus  Surattensis,  Urena 
lobata,  Abutilon  Sp.  Sida  Sp.  and  other  Malvacese, 
Triumfetta  angulata  and  annua,  Ammannia  octandra 
and  Indica,  Zizyphus  -Enoplia  and  Sp.  Phyllanthua 
Niruri,  Urinaria,  Emblica,  Croton  laceiferum  and 
Sp.  Jatropha  Curcas,  Euphorbia  Sp.  Portulaea, 
Mulluga  Sp.  Toddalia  aculeata,  Impatiens  Sp.  Crota- 
laria  Verrucosa,  Laburnifolia  and  Sp.  Indigofera  Sp. 
Tephrosia  purpurea  and  Sp.  Desmodium  trique- 
trum, Polycarpaea  and  Sp.  Abrus  preeatorius, 
Flemingia  strobilifera,  Phaseolus  Sp.  Acacia  Sp. 
Guilandina  Bonduc,  Cassia  occidentalis,  Tora  and 
Sp.  Bohmseria  Alientata,  Piper  Sp.  Canaiera  Scan- 
dens,  Aristolochia  Indica,  Amaranthaoese,  Menisper- 
mace®,  Ipomsea  Zeylanica  and  Sp.  Mussainda  fron- 
dosa,  Hedyotis  Sp.  Ixora  coooinea,  Pavetta  Indica, 
Elephantopus  scaber,  Vernonia  zeylanica  cinerea, 
Psiadia  balsamica,  Bidens  Chinensis  Ocimum  Sp. 
Leucas  zeylanica,  Indica,  Stachytarpheta  Indica, 
Lantana  Sp.  Barleria  Prionitis,  Justicia  adhatoda, 
Gendarussa,  Ecbolium,  Betonica  and  Sp.  Gratiola 
Sp.  Datura  Metel,  Capsicum  annuum.  Minimum, 
Solanum  Indicum,  Nigrum,  Jacquini  Carisa  Sp. 
Asclepias  Curassaviea,  Calatropis  gigantea,  Hemi- 
desmus  Indicus,  Zingiber  Sp.  Alpinia  Cardamomum, 
Costus  speciosus,  Canna  Indica,  Gloriosa  Superba, 
Tradescantia  cristata.  Axillaris,  Dioscorea  alata  and 
Sp.  Arum,  Caladium,  Sp.  Pothos  scandens,  Cyper- 
aceee  and  Glumosas,  many  Sp.  Tragia  Chama^lea, 
Lycopodiee  and  Filices  many  Sp. 

On  Trees,  Loranthus  many  Sp.  Epiphytal 
Orchide®. 

In  Marshes  and  Ponds. 

Pontederia  Sp.  Nymphtee  Sp.  Nelumbium  speoi- 
osuin,  Justicia  Sp.  Hydrolea  zeylanica,  Exacum 
zeylanicum,  Villarsia  cristata  and  Sp.  Convolvulus 
reptans,  Eriocaulon  Sp.  Gratiola  Sp.  Torenia  Sp. 
Diceros  Sp.  and  others. 

Table  2nd. 

General  features  of  the  Flora  of  the  Sea  Coast 
near  Colombo  ; elevation  level  of  the  Sea  to  500  feet. 

Ther.  80°  to  86  Faht. 

All  the  trees  and  plants  of  Table  1st,  large  topes 
of  the  Cocoa  Palm  add. 

1.  On  the  Sea  Shore. 

Argemone  Mexicana,  Heritiera  littorahs.  Convol- 
vulus Pes  Capr®,*  Bignonia  salina,  Ehizophora  can- 


* This  is  the  “ goat's  foot  ipomea,”  which  in  the  north- 
east monsoon  months  is  covered  with  beautiful  purple- 
rod  bells.  Tennent,  on  hit  arrival  at  Colombo,  found 
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delaria,  Kandelia  Eheedii,  Bruguiera  gymnorhiza, 
Calanchoe  laeiniata,  Dilivaria  ilicifolia. 

2.  Marshes,  Ponds,  Meadoios. 

Burmannia  disticha,  Keppntbes  Sp.  Pontederia 
hastata,  Xyris  Indica,  Cuseuta  reflexa,  Justioia  re- 
pens Tenella,  Erecta,  Lumnitzera  racemosa,  Dro- 
sera  Burmanni,  XJtricularia  vulgaris,  Cserulea,  Meny- 
antlies  Indica,  Nymphaea  stellata,  pubescens,  Peda 
Hum  murex,  Pancratium  zeylanicum,  Serpicula 
verticillata,  Tyha  latifolia,  Lemna  minor,  Pistia 
stratiotes,  Potamogeton  lateralis. 

3.  Tree  like  Plants. 

Cassia  auriculata,  Sumatrana,  Glauca,  Melastoma 
Malabathrica,  Sesbania  aculeata,  Elaeourtia  inermis, 
Caiopbyllum  Calaba,  Sehleichera  trijuga,  Barring- 
toriia  speciosa,  Aoutangula,  Bacemosa,  Melia  Azeder- 
acb,  Limonia  citrifolia,  Feronia  Elepbantum,  .3Cgle 
marmelos,  Strychnos  nuxvomica,  Guatteria  suberosa, 
Korinti,  Grewia  orientalis,  Hippocratea  India, 
Dalbergia  arborea.  Acacia  odoratissima,  Cassalpinia 
Mimusoides,  Ardisia  solanacea,  Mimusops  Elengi, 
Kauki,  Bsssi  longifolia,  Spatbodea  longiflora,  Uvaria 
Narum,  Eugenia  parvillora,  Averrboa  Carambola, 
Bilimbi,  Cinnamonum  Zeylanicum,  Aromaticum, 
Annona  squamosa,  Nauclea  Sp.  Eandia  Sp. 
Pboenix  farinifera,  Caryota  urens,  Elate  sylvestris, 
Cerbera  mangbas,  Icbnocarpus  Sp. 

3.  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Vinca  rosea,  Osbeckia  aspera,  Cissus  villosa’ 
Vitis  latifolia,  Eepanda,  Quadrangularis,  Alysicar- 
pus  Sp.  Nerium  zeylanicum,  Carissa  spinarum, 
Olax  zeylanica,  Capparis  borrida,  Hibiscus  canna- 
binus,  Viti-folius,  Pbyllantbus  rhamnoides,  Multi- 
florus,  Flemingia  lineata,  Glycine  labialis,  Parvi- 
flora,  Dioerma  pulcbellum,  Adanantbera  pavonina> 
Connarus  monocarpus,  Pinnatus,  Eourea  santaloides, 
Ixora  latifolia,  Parvillora,  lonidum  enneaspermum, 
Bengonia  tenera,  Hugonia  mystax,  Indigofera 
viscosa,  Enneaphylla,  Aspalathoides,  Cantbium 
Ebeedii,  Gmelina  asiatica,  Heliotropium  Indioum, 
Clerodendron  pblomoides,  Tnarme,  Premna  Sp. 
Solanum  insanum,  Ferox,  Sodomeum,  Epaltes 
divaricata,  Eclipta  erecta,  Gynura  lyeopersicifolia, 
Lorantbus  loniceroides,  Tricbosantbes  cucumerina, 
Bryonia,  grandis,  Momordica  cbarantia,  Antidesma 
Sp.  Phaseolus  caracalla,  Trilobus,  Sadiatus, 
Celastrus  emarginatus,  Abelmoscbus  ficulneus, 
Moscbatus,  Melastoma  repens,  Bumelia  octandra, 
Embryopteris  glutinifera,  Evolvulus  Sp.  Socevola 
Taccada,  Koenigii,  Sesamum  Indicum,  EuelUa  Sp. 
temodia  campborata,  Bucbnera  Sp.  Hoya  Sp. 

Table  3rd. 

Flora  of  the  loioer  tracts  of  country  surrounding 
Kandy  50  to  70  miles  from  the  Coast,  Elevation 
1000  to  2000  feet. 

Tber.  70°  to  80°  Fabt. 
All  the  trees  and  plants  of  Table  1st.  Tbe 
Cocoa  Palm  gives  place  to  tbe  Tallipot,  Palmyra, 
and  Areca  Palms — add: 

1st  Tree  like  Plants. 

Miebelia  Cbampaca,  Uvaria  odorata,  Annona 
reticulata,  Leea  stapbylea,  Cupania  canescens, 

the  Guile  Face  ablaze  with  the  blossoms.  It  was  pro- 
perly cleared  away  from  tbe  esplanade,  but  poor  Wrn. 
Ferguson,  when  living,  cultivated  and  protected  this 
binding  plant  on  the  seashore  sands  opposite  the  Galle 
Face  walk.  To  the  disgrace  of  the  Municipal  autho- 
rities they  are  now  allowing  the  plant  to  be  extermi- 
nated and  the  sands  loft  bare  to  the  action  of  the 
waves.  In  our  drives  we  constantly  see  men  and  boys 
not  only  tearing  the  plant  up  but  rooting  it  out  with 
their  dagger-like  knives.  It  is  taken  away  as  food  for 
rabbits  and  goats,— Ed.  T.  A, 


Grewia,  lajvigata,  Microcos  Sp.  Melia  parvillora, 
Atalantia  monopbylla,  Murraya  exotica,  Bergera 
Koenigii,  Aleurites  moluccanus,  Hiptage  madablota, 
Gompbia  angustifolia,  Sesbania  JUgyptiaca,  Agati 
grandiflora,  Erytbrinapicta,  PongamiaSp.  Dalbergia 
Anstrutheri  (Mr.  Ondaatje)  Oas.sia  Florida,  Eox- 
burgbii,  Bauhinia  racemosa,  Ficus  politoria,  Tropbis 
aspera,  Spinosa,  Hydnocarpus  inebrians,  Mesua 
ferrea,  Lagerstroemia  Eeginse,  Stilago  diandra, 
Clerodendron  macropbyllum,  Helicteres  Isora,  Alan- 
gium  bexapetalum,  Eugenia  laurina,  Garcinia  zey- 
lanica, EUeodendron  glaucum,  Dodonaea  Burman- 
niana,  Diospyros  Ebenaster,  Cordifolia,  Flacourtia 
sepiaria  and  Sp.  Semecarpus  Anacardium,  Cinna- 
momum  Cassia,  Antidesma  sylvestris,  Willd,  Clau- 
senete  2 Sp.  Amyris  agallocba. 

2nd  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Paratropia  venulosa,  Hedera  terebintbiacea,  Cissus 
dentata,  Osbeckia  crenata,  (Mo'U)  Lorantbus  Bud- 
dleioides,  Longiflorus,  Goodenciflorus,  cuneatus,  .Ecb 
mandra  rostrata,  Bryonia  laciniosa,  Gymnopetalum 
Ceylanicum,  Momordica  dioica,  Passiflora  Lescbe- 
naultii,  Naravelia  zeylanica,  Eibes  serratum  (Moon) 
Capparis  Grandis,  Hibiscus  furcatus,  Abutilon  peri- 
plocifolium,  Goseipium  album.  Euphorbia  tirucalli, 
& Sp.  Eubus  rugosus,  Lasiocarpus,  Vernonia  an- 
tbelmintica  Indigofera  atropurpurea,  iEscbjnomene 
aspera,  Smitbia  sensitiva,  Desmodium  congestum, 
Psopbocarpus  tetragonolobus,  Canavalia  virosa, 
Mucuna  prurita,  Galaetia  tenuiflora,  Notonia  Wigbtii, 
Crotalaria  Brownei,  Hirsuta,  Mimosa  rubicaulis, 
Csesalpinia  sepiaria,  Cassia  Kleinii,  Bryopbyllum 
calycinum.  Polygonum  Sp.  Convolvulus  grandiflorus, 
Speciosus,  Eandia  dumetornm,  Hydropbylax  mari- 
tima,  Stylocoryne,  Webera,  Pbyllantbus  myrtifolius, 
Cbrysantbemum  Indicum,  Siegesbeckia  Orientalis, 
Plucbea  tomentosa,  Sphaarantbus  birtus,  Anisomeles 
Malabaricus,  Caladium  Nympheeifolium,  Jussiaaa  vil- 
losa and  8p.  Tricbodesma  zeylanica,  Cynoglossum 
ovatum,  Solanum  pseudo  Lycopersicum,  Ceropegia 
acuminata  and  Sp.  Gymnema  tingens,  Jasminum 
pubescens,  Hedycbmm coronarium,  Alpinia  calcarata, 
Pbrynium  capitatum,  Amomum  ecbinatum,  Am- 
aryllis, zeylanica.  Polygala  Sp.  Cantbium  parvi- 
florum,  Tbunbergia  fragrans,  Barleria  longifolia, 
Erantbemum  montanum,  Utricularia  Sp.  Morinda 
umbellata,  Ixora  stricta,  (wb.  fid.)  Opbiorrhiza 
Mungbos,  Opbioxylum  serpentinum,  Grumilea  sub- 
integer, Alsine  nervosum,  Ultica  several  Sp.  Musa 
Troglodytarum,  Santalum  album,  Gardenia  fragrans, 
Antbericnm  tuberosum,  Burmannia  triflora,  Diceros 
aquaticus  var,  Ventilago  maderaspatana,  Acacia 
scandens. 

(To  be  continued.) 

4- 

Mysoee  Coffee  Plantebh’  Geievances, — The 
agitation  of  tbe  coffee  planters  in  Mysore  is  at  last 
likely  to  bear  fruit.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
planters  complained  year  after  year  that  tbe  working 
of  the  Breach  of  Contract  Act  was  very  defective 
and  involved  them  in  much  loss.  Tbe  Mysore 
Durbar  have  now  partially  redressed  this  long-stand- 
ing grievance.  It  has  been  laid  down  that  all 
maestries  who  take  advances  from  the  coffee  planters 
and,  in  consideration  of  these,  undertake  to  provide 
them  with  coolies,  should  register  their  names  in  the 
taluq  outobery  and  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  pursue 
the  trade  of  a maestrie  unless  so  registered.  The 
effect  of  this  ruling  will  be  that  the  planters  will  be 
saved  from  the  trouble  of  instituting  inquiries  in 
each  case  as  to  tbe  antecedents  of  maestries  who 
volunteered  to  provide  coolies,  and  erring  maestries 
can  also  be  easily  called  to  account  in  case  of 
default.— Cor.,  Madras  Tims,  July  3, 
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CEYLON  TEA  IN  LEAD  PACKETS— 

TEA  AND  THE  HOME  DUTY— 
AEEATED  TEA. 

London,  June  20th. 

The  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
Grocer  for  last  week,  shows  how  little  the  retail 
traders  who  deal  in  your  teas  have  done  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act.  It 
seems  impossible  to  believe  that  any  man, 
knowing  how  readily  the  provisions  of  that 
act  may  be  transgressed  and  of  the  liabilities  he 
may  himself  incur,  should  fail  to  carefully  read 
it  and  guard  himself  in  accordance  with  what  he 
may  find  in  it.  And  yet  this  “ country  grocer  ” 
seems  to  have  got  hopelessly  muddled  over  the 
reports  of  the  recent  Sogama  case,  and  never  to 
have  thought  of  examining  the  act  itself  to  find  a 
solution  to  his  difficulty.  Mr.  Leake,  as  Secretary 
to  the  Association,  has  this  week  sent  a letter  to 
the  above-mentioned  paper  which  will  doubtless 
resolve  the  doubts  of  its  not  very  bright  correspondent, 
and  it  will  prove  to  that  individual  that,  provided 
he  can  prove  innocence  as  to  all  intentional  decep- 
tion, and  Iona  fide  belief  on  his  own  part  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  teas  he  sells,  he  will  be 
held  scatheless  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  referred  to  : — 
Ceylon  Tea  in  Lead  Packets. 

Sifj Like  many  other  grocers,  I have  undertaken 

the  sale  of  the  above,  packed  and  labelled  with  high- 
sounding  titles  by  well-known  London  dealers.  I am 
pesteredT  with  appeals  to  take  up  other  brands  of  the 
same  class.  These  teas  are  variously  dt  scribed  as 
“ pure  Ceylon,”  “ Ceylon  blends,”  “ guaranteed  three- 
fourths  pure  Ceylon,”  “ a blend  of  Ceylon  and  other 
choice  growths,”  &c. 

But  some  recent  proceedings  in  the  law  courts,  re- 
ported  in  your  columns,  have  awakened  in  my  mind 
and,  as  I happen  to  be  aware,  in  the  mind.s  of  many 
other  retailers,  apprehensions  nhich  may  be  exagger- 
ated or  perhaps  entirely  unfounded.  Suppose  the 
Ceylon  Tea  Planters’  Association— always  on  the 
alert  to  protect  their  interests  and  to  pounce  on  the 
unscrupulous,  the  fraudulent,  the  mendacious,  or  the 
unwary  vendor  of  tea — should  take  me  before  the 
magistrate  on  a charge  of  selling  tea  bearing  a false 
trade  description,  could  I be  called  upon  to  prove 
that  the  incriminated  packets  contained  pure  Ceylon 
or  that  there  was,  at  any  rate,  some  Ceylon  tea 
in  them  ? 

No  doubt  I should  be  able  to  get  half  a dozen 
experts  to  swear  that  my  tea  was  ‘‘  pure  Ceylon,” 
or  “ three-fourths  Ceylon,”  or  whatever  the  exigencies 
of  my  case  demanded  and  it  is  equally  without  doubt 
that  the  Ceylon  Tea  Planters’  Association  would  be 
able  to  produce  an  equal  number  of  duly  qualified 
judges  prepared  to  swear  that  my  packets  did  not 
contain  a leaf  or  a particle  of  Ceylon  tea.  The 
wholesale  dealer  from  whom  I bought  the  tea  might 
then  be  called,  and  he  being  a man  of  mysteries, 
would  reply  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  divulge 
trade  secrets,  &o. 

The  point  to  which  I would  direct  your  attention, 
and  upon  which  I hope  to  elicit  practical  trade 
opinion,  is  thus  ; — Whether  misdesoripton— even  if 
purchasers  are  not  misled  by  it — as  to  quality  and 
place  of  origin,  without  the  assumption  of  the  name 
or  brand  of  any  particular  estate,  is  actionable  and 
punishable  ? — I am,  &o.,  A Countey  Grocer. 

June  11th. 

The  leading  men  in  the  tea  trade  seem  to 
think  that  there  are  at  last  some  indications 
as  to  how  the  different  tea-growing  countries  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  late  reduction  by 
twopence  of  the  tea  duty.  Few  of  us  had 
thought  it  possible  that  these  could  be  furnished 
15 


within  so  short  a time,  but  it  is  evident  that — 
whether  due  to  the  reduction  or  not— there  has 
been  a manifest  ch>  Dge  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  vaiiouB  teas  within  the  last  L rtuight  or  so, 
and  it  may  be  that  experts  have  been  right  in  the 
conclusions  they  have  drawn  from  it.  If  these  are 
correct,  the  vi- w taken  by  mjself  and  many  others, 
that  the  reduction  wou'd  prove  to  be  favourable  to 
China  rather  than  to  Ce.ilon  or  Indian  teas,  was 
a wrong  one.  This  is  what  Messrs.  W.  J.  & 
H.  Thompson  have  written  reC’ ntly  on  this  topic; — 

“ The  probable  effect  of  'he  reduced  duty  on  values 
has  been  much  du-cussed.  Ju  gmg  from  the  B'-tive 
demand,  coincident  with  Jib  redneti-  n,  and  the 
adva-  ce  in  prices,  the  lesult  has  been  favou  able  to 
the  best  teas,  i.e.,  to  India  and  Ceylon,  not  to  China. 
This  tends  to  confirm  the  npinion  held  by  some  who 
are  in  close  touc  ■ wi'h  consumers,  that  the  public  may 
take  advantage  of  reduced  retail  prices  to  buy  better 
tea;  which  agrees  with  our  observation,  often  recorded, 
that  tea-drinkers  are  learning  to  appreciate  he  beu<  fit 
of  using  good  qualuies.” 

We  hardly  think,  however,  that  yru  would  do 
wisely  to  rely  too  unreservedly  on  thie  expression  of 
opinion,  though  it  has  iho  imprimatur  of  such  high 
experts  as  Messrs.  Thompson.  So  m ny  creum- 
stanecs  may  contribute  towards  a disinrbance  for  a 
time  of  the  balance  of  the  lea  trade,  that  it.  is  rather 
optimist  perhaps  to  found  a decision  without  await- 
ing the  result  to  a more  lengthened  experience  than 
has  as  yet  been  available  sincr  the  duty  was  reduced. 
The  mere  fact  of  tha'  reduction  alone  can  hardly 
be  held  to  account  for  the  late  boom  in  Ceylon 
teas,  which  have  gone  up  fu  ly  twopence  the  pound 
during  the  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

My  last  letter  made  relerenoe  to  the  new  drink 
prepared  from  your  staple  production  and  which 
we  hear  isealled  Aerated  Tea,  and  not  Sparkling  Tea 
as  previously  mentioned  by  me.  During  the  week 
opportunity  occurred  for  me  to  taste  this  new 
drink,  and  my  verdict  upon  it  is  decidedly  very 
favourable.  It  opened  as  briskly  as  any  champagne 
could  do,  and  presented  in  the  glass  the  appear- 
ance of  the  finest  and  clearest  Alton  ale — the 
aroma  of  the  tea  was  quite  perceptible  to  the 
nose,  and  equally  apparent  to  the  palate  on 
drinking.  It  had  something  of  the  flavour  of  a 
raspberry  sherbet,  but  without  the  cloying  taste 
that  beverage  possesses.  An  old  Etonian  told  me 
that,  were  his  cricketing  days  to  come  over  again, 
he  could  desire  no  more  refreshing  drink,  it  being 
in  his  opinion  quite  as  staying,  and  infinitely 
more  palatable,  than  the  cold  tea  he  always  used 
to  drink  when  playing.  It  is  probable  that  it  may 
be  manufaotured  cheaply  enough  to  warrant  its 
being  retailed  at  twopence  the  bottle;  and  should 
this  be  accomplished,  we  really  believe  it  will 
run  other  temperanoe  drinks  very  hard  as  a com- 
petitor in  public  favour  and  so  conduce  largely  to  the 
wider  consumption  of  teas.  We  are  assured 
that  to  obtain  the  delicacy  of  flavour  so  much 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  as  yet  tasted  the 
new  drink  it  is  necessary  to  use  teas  of  the  higher 
grades  only.  The  commoner  sorts  would  impart  a 
roughness  which  w.  uld  be  much  disliked.  Mr. 
Wrightson,  the  patentee,  gave  me  several  particulars 
resiiecting  his  endeavours  to  produce  this  beverage 
which  were  of  interest.  He  told  me  that  former 
attempts  made  in  the  same  direction  have  failed, 
as  tea  in  solution  is  a very  difficult  article  to 
guard  against  turbidity  and  requires  most  careful 
manipulation.  He  and  the  chemist  who  has  been 
assisting  him  have  been  engaged  on  the  required  ex- 
periments lor  some  years,  and  they  believe  they  have 
now  achieved  complete  success,  and  that  the  drink 
can  be  kept  sweet  and  clear  for  almost  an  un- 
limited time.  They  are  sending  samples  to  the 
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principal  doctors  and  analysts  for  report,  and  expect 
their  full  support,  I am  assured  that  “aerated 
tea  ” is  made  out  of  pure  tea,  no  chemical  essences 
or  flavouring  being  used  m its  manufacture.  By 
a novel  process,  an  extract  (which  is  also  paten- 
ted) is  obtained,  and  from  this — which  will 
keep  bright  indefinitely  by  a preservative  which 
is  also  a sweetener — the  aerated  liquor  is  finally 
prepared.  It  is  entirely  non-alcoholic.  Mr. 
Wrightson  further  informed  me  that  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  at  once  start  a syndicate  with  a 
capital  sufficient  to  thoroughly  advertise  the  drink 
all  over  the  country  and  then  to  sell  to  a larger 
company  the  patents  obtained  whenever  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  acquire  them.  The  patentees 
are  now  in  treaty  with  certain  moneyed  parties,  and 
have  reserved  the  right  to  offer  £1,000  of  the 
capital  to  members  of  the  Stanley. Wrightson 
Synticate  which  manufactures  the  new  tea  chests, 
I think  most  certainly  that  the  drink  may  become 
very  popular,  and  that  it  is  therefore  likely  to  aid 
materially  in  the  sale  of  tea  both  in  this  country  and 
in  those  wherein  cooling  drinks  are  even  more  in  de- 
mand than  they  are  among  ourselves.— iotidoa  Cor. 


JAVA  COFFEE. 

In  view  of  the  unfavourable  accounts  received  re" 
cently  concerning  coffee  production  in  Java  a report  on 
the  subject  to  the  Turkish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
at  Constantinople  by  M.  Werdmiiller  d’EIgg,  a Dutch 
resident  at  Passeroean  (Java),  is  of  special  interest. 
He  deals  with  the  production  of  coffee  in  Java  daring 
the  last  30  years,  and  transmits  with  his  report  a note 
on  the  Hemileia  ■mstatrix,  the  phylloxera  of  the  coffee 
shrub,  which  has  caused  and  is  causing  such  great 
damage  in  the  Indies.  The  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
says  that,  according  to  the  documents  furnished  by  M. 
d’EIgg,  the  average  production,  in  piculs,  of  coffee  in 
the  19  residencies  of  Java  lias  been,  for  periods  of  five 
years,  as  follows: — 893,400  piculs  in  1859  G3;  797,000 
piculs  iu  1804-68;  831000  piculs  in  1869-73  ; 899,000 
piculs  in  1874-78;  988,000  piculs  in  1879-83;  635,000 
piculs  in  1884-88. 

It  will  best-en  that  production  has  been  very  irregular 
during  this  period  of  30  years  ; but  until  the  1884-88 
p-riod  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  theravagesof  the  Henii- 
fei'ce  the  presence  of  which  has  been  officially 

noted  in  Ceylou  since  the  year  1869,  but  which  has  only 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  plantations  of  Java  to- 
wards the  year  1884.  In  fact  the  three  residencies 
which  have  most  suffered  from  the  insect  are  those  of 
Semarang,  Oheribon  and  Maiiioen,  which,  having  pro- 
duced on  an  average  during  the  1864  68  period  : the 
first  .52,703  piculs:  the  second, 24,900  picnls  ; the  third, 
69,300  piculs  ; have  produced  during  the  1884-88  period, 
no  m re  than  27  300  piculs,  11,761)  piculs,  and  33,275 
piculs,  so  I hat  the  average  production  of  these  three 
residencies  has  diminished  by  50  per  cent,  for  that  of 
Cberibon,  53  percent,  for  that  of  Madioen  and  54  per 
cent  forthat  of  Semarang. 

M.  d’EIgg  adds  thatit  has  been  found  from  researches 
and  experiments  that  in  Java,  where  coffee  has  been 
cultivated  for  200  years,  there  is  littled  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  cause  of  the  decadence  of  this  culture 
and  the  spread  of  the  coffee  disease  lies  in  the  soil  or 
in  the  variations  of  teinperattire,  but  that  it  is  simply 
due  to  the  presenco  of  the  Ilcmileia  vastatrix,  a small 
insect  borne  by  the  wind,  and  which  spreads  quickly 
in  every  direction.  A prevcutitive  methi  d for  com- 
bating this  enemy  of  the  coffee  shrub  need  not  be  des- 
paired of,  as  people  h've  tested  the  experiments  of 
Doo'or  Biirck,  direct,  r of  the  Bniionz  irg  Bot  niical 
(1-irrlfeM,  who  lias  used  with  bucm'-ss  diff  'rent  solutions, 
eucli  as  borax,  eblorirle  of  iron,  tii  'iieco  j nice,  &o.  mem  " 
while  the  Btruggl  19  going  on,  but  the  use  of  the  dif" 
foieut  method-  has  incre  ified  tho  general  oxi  enses  of 
the  otiliiiro  and  maiulouanco  of  the  coffee  plant. — L 
and  C.  J'.'xprcsn. 


GEMS  AND  PEECTOUS  STONES  OF  AMEEICA. 

We  have  received  from  the  Scientific  Publishing 
Company  of  New  York,  a copy  of  a truly  magnificent 
work,  the  scopejand  value  of  which  are  truly  described 
in  the  accompanying  letter,  thus  : — 

“ We  take  especial  pleasure  in  announcing  the  pub- 
lication of  ‘ Gems  and  Precious  Stones  of  North 
America,’  by  George  F.  Kunz.  This  book  is  pre- 
eminently the  standard  work  of  its  kind  and  is  indeed 
the  only  one  which  treats  of  the  subject  in  a detailed 
and  thorough  manner.  It  is  a systematic  and  at  the 
same  time  a poplnar  description  of  the  several  species 
and  varieties  of  precious  stones  and  pearls ; their 
occurrence,  value  history  and  archjeology.  For  the 
collector  of  precious  stones  and  minerals  it  is  especially 
valuable,  the  illustrations  being  all  drawn  from  the 
finest  known  examples,  and  reference  being  made  to 
the  collections  in  which  they  may  be  seen.  No  work 
has  ever  appeared  which  furuishes  to  the  archaeologist 
and  antiquarian  so  many  references  to  the  precious 
stones  and  pearls  which  have  played  an  important  part 
in  early  history. 

“ This  magnificent  work  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  the  finest  colored  plates  ever  prepared  for  a 
book  of  this  kind.  The  publishers  have  spared  no 
expense  to  make  this  in  every  respect  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  American  art.” 

Neither  the  value  of  the  letterpress  nor  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  coloured  illustrations  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  exaggerated  by  the  publishers,  who 
have,  with  the  author,  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
addition  they  have  made  to  the  literature  of 
America  in  general  and  of  the  science  of  mineralogy 
in  particular.  We  hope,  ere  long,  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  giving  a more  extended  notice  of  this 
unique  work. 


ESTATE  AND  PLANTING  NEWS. 

The  new  Adjutant-General,  Sir  Redvers  Buller, 
has  severed  his  connection  with  Ceylon,  having 
sold  the  estate  Agrakande,  so  long  managed  by 
his  late  brother,  to  Lord  Chelmsford,  who,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  is  steadily  extending  his  plantation 
interests  in  this  Colony.  Agrakande  is  a very 
desirable  compact  Dimbula  property  of  300  acres 
of  which  257  are  cultivated  ; — 122  in  tea,  llo  in 
tea  and  coffee,  25  acres  in  coffee  alone  and  with 
cinchona  scattered  over  the  place.  The  price  paid 
has  not  transpired. 

The  experimental  cotton  plantation  in  the  Matale 
district  is  named  Florida  and  has  123  acres  culti- 
vated with  cotton,  out  of  a total  of  152.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  will  be  looked  forward 
to  with  much  interest  as  guiding  future  investments  in 
plantations  of  cotton.  If  only  the  rich  tank-irrigated 
lands  farther  North  were  made  more  accessible — by 
a railway — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a large  area 
would  be  put  under  this  product. 


THE  CEYLON  TEA  PLANTATIONS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Prospectus  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  call  for  preference 
shares  is  of  general  interest : — 

The  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Company,  Limited,  was 
incorporated  in  December,  1886,  and,  for  each  of  the 
three  years  since  its  formation,  has  declared  dividends 
amounting  to  fifteen  per  cent  per  annum.  The  Com- 
pany, the  Ordinary  Shares  in  which  are  held  by  com- 
paratively tew  sbareholders,  las  decided  to  increase  its 
Capital  by  offering  Preference  Shares  to  the  Public,  and 
.so  provide  funds  for  ths  cost  and  development  of 
Estates  recently  acquired,  and  also  to  place  it  in  a 
po.sition  to  take  advantage  of  favourable  offers  which 
from  time  to  time  may  present  themselves  for  pur- 
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chasing  other  properties.  From  the  Chairman’s  long 
and  close  connection  with  Ceylon,  and  from  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  planting  districts  possessed  by 
the  Managing  Director  and  the  Ceylon  Staff,  the  Com- 
pany has  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  selecting  and 
securing  some  of  the  best  Tea  Estates  in  the  Island, 
and  the  Directors  believe  that  these  properties  will 
materially  strengthen  the  Company’s  position.  The 
Estates  are  all  Freehold,  and  the  following  is  a Schedule 
giving  the  acreages,  districts,  and  elevations.  Those 
maked  thus  * are  the  more  recent  acquisitions.  (Then 
follows  a list  of  14  estates  aggregating  ; — 
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392  127  2,328  7,760 

The  small  acreage  under  Coffee,  at  the  present  value 
of  the  product,  yields  satisfactory  returns,  and  in 
addition  to  the  area  planted  with  Tea  and  Coffee, 
there  are  many  thousands  of  Cinchona  trees  on  the 
properties,  which  are  also  expected  to  prove  a source  of 
revenue,  as  practically  no  further  expenditure  is  neces- 
sary for  their  cultivation. 

The  Company  is  doing  a large  and  remunerative 
business  in  manufacturing  Tea  for  other  proprietors, 
and  also  as  agents,  making  advances  against  crops,  and 
in  carrying  on  a commission  business  in  all  matters 


relating  to  Tea  Estates. 

The  net  profits  earned  last  year  were  £23,370  14  8, 
and,  it  is  expected,  with  the  additional  area  under  Tea, 
the  profits  for  the  current  year,  on  a carefully  pre- 
pared estimate  will  amount  to  £29,000.  This  would 
leave  fully  Eighteen  per  cent  available  for  dividend  on 
the  Ordinary  Shares  and  for  Reserve,  after  setting 
aside  sufficient  to  pay  interest  on  the  Preference  Shares 
now  offered. 


^ — 

OUR  INTERVIEWS. 

THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  TEA  TRADE, 

A Talk  with  a Tea  Expert. 

Whether  Mr.  Goschen  foresaw  the  extensive  develop, 
ment  of  the  tea  trade  which  would  follow  when  he  made 
his  Budget  proposal  to  reduce  the  tea  duty  by  2d  per 
pound,  is  open  to  question  ; but  the  fact  remains  that 
there  has  been  a very  substantial  increase  in  the  deli- 
veries, for  on  comparing  the  months  of  April  and  May 
(that  is  the  month  before  and  the  month  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  reduced  duty)  with  the  same  months 
of  last  year  we  find  the  important  increase  of  more 
than  five  million  pounds.  In  fact,  the  result  of  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  justifies  the  contention  of  the  free 
traders  that  increased  trade  follows  removal  of  duty,  al- 
though no  doubt  something  is  also  due  to  the  growing 
popularity  of  “ the  cup  that  cheers,”, and  the  increased, 
sobriety  and  temperance  of  the  people.  The  increase 
which  during  recent  years  has  taken  place  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tea  has  entirely  revolutionised  the  tea  trade, 
for  the  total  supply  of  this  country,  which  not  long 
since  was  derived  from  China  and  Japan,  is  now  prin- 
cipally drawn  from  India  and  Ceylon.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  China  crop  has  been  gradually  diverted  to 
other  countries,  in  many  of  which,  even  at  the  present 
time,  it  continues  to  be  more  appreciated  than  the  less 
known  produce  of  India  and  Ceylon. 

These  facts  were  accentuated  in  an  interview  which 
the  representative  of  The  Oracle  had  a day  or  two  ago 
with  Mr.  Wilson,  a well-known  tea  broker, and  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Gow,  Wilson,  and  Stanton  of  Rood- 
lane. 

“ Yes.”  commenced  Mr.  Wilson,  “ the  deliveries  for 
April  and  May  were  immensely  heavy  as  compared  with 
previous  years,  though  it  did  not  surprise  me,  as  I know 
the  way  in  which  the  trade  has  been  growing.  Some 
of  the  increase  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
good  deal  was  hold  over  for  the  Budget,  but  even  mak- 
ing allowance  for  that,  the  increase  was  very  heavy.” 

” What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  ? ’’ 


“ It  will  benefit  good  classes  of  tea  at  the  expense 
of  the  bad  ones,  by  causing  th“  demand  to  increase  for 
the  former,  and  decrease  for  the  latter,  hence  it  will 
help  British  grown  tea,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
eventually  China  tea  will  be 

Squeezed  out  op  the  Market. 

Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  are  much  stronger  than  the 
Chinese  article,  so  that  it  is  really  a battle  between  the 
weak  and  the  strong,  and  we  know  which  must  go 
to  the  wall.” 

“ What  do  you  think  is  the  position  of  the  public 
in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  duty  ?” 

“ I think  the  public  are  buying  better  teas  ; that  is 
to  say,  they  are  paying  the  same  price,  but  getting 
better  tea  for  their  money.  The  2d.  is  really,  at  this 
moment,  being  divided  between  the  planter  and  the 
consumer,  but  you  must  not  forget  that  owing  to  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  the  cost  of  pn  duct'on  has 
gone  up  quite  to  the  extent  of  Id.  in  the  pound  of  tea. 
I think  the  Silver  Bill  will  have  an  effect  on  prices 
generally.  The  exact  figure  is  I2J  per  cent  added  to 
the  cost  of  production  by  a rise  of  2d.  in  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee.  All  produce  which  comes  from  the 
East  will  feel  the  results  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver,  and  if  it  goes  too  far  there  are  many  tea  gardens 
which  will  not  pay  to  work.  That  will  very  likely  make 
A Crisis  in  the  Tea  Trade. 

In  all  the  principal  tea-producing  countries,  labour, 
and  everything  else,  is  paid  for  in  silver,  and  if  the 
price  of  silver  goe.s  up,  ic  will  make  everything  dearer, 
machinery  and  all.*  To  show  you  the  growing  import- 
ance of  the  Indian  tea  trade,  and  the  decay  of  the 
China  trade,  I will  give  you  the  figures  fir  April  and 
May  in  this  year.  In  April  the  deliveries  in  China 
tea  amounted  to  4,685  000  lb.  which  increased  in  May 
to  11,510,000  or  about  double.  In  Indian  tea,  in  April 
the  deliveries  were  6,155,000  lb.  which  increased  in 
May  to  14,492,000  or  nearly  three  times  the  amount  of 
last  year ; while  in  Ceylon  tea  the  deliveries  rose  from 
1,334,000  lb.  to  5,019,000,  or  nearly  four  times  more.” 

The  Annual  Return. 

“These  figures  complete  the  statistics  for  the  season 
1889-90,  and  show  that  India  and  Ceylon  have  ex- 
panded  their  deliverie.s — India  having  increased  16 
million  pounds  within  the  last  two  years,  and  Ceylon 
having  more  than  doubled  in  that  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  deliveries  in  China  teas  have  fallen 
from  116,810  000  lb.  in  1887-8  to  87,60u,000  for  the 
season  just  closed.  The  Foreign  Office  report,  just 
issued,  on  the  trade  of  Tamsui  for  the  past  year, 
says : ‘The  tea  season  of  1889  has  been  most  unsatis- 
factory, both  to  foreign  and  native  merchants.  The 
teas  of  the  island,  which  formerly  had  a distinctive 
character,  are  rapidly  losing  it,  owing  to  the  reckless 
competition  amongst  Chinese  buyers  for  the  Amoy 
market,  and  the  careless  preparation  and  fraudulent 
admixture  by  them  of  the  teas  after  they  have  come 
into  their  hands  from  the  growers.  With  the  increas- 
ing eompetition  from  India  Ceylon,  and  Java,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  the 

Days  op  the  China  Tea  Trade  are  Numbered, 
unless  steps  are  taken  by  the  Chinese  themselves 
in  the  direction  of  radical  reform.” 

“ Will  the  loss  of  the  English  trade  affect  China  to 
any  appreciable  extent  V’ 

“ Oh,  no  ! 100,000,000  lb.  of  tea  is  but  a small  drop  in 
the  ocean  of  what  Chins  could  produce.  Their  own 
population  consumes  hundreds  of  millions  ot  pounds. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  China  to  send  us  tea  at  all.”  j' 

* Most  of  the  machinery  is  imported  and  pnid  for 
in  rupees  the  full  equivalent  of  its  gold  prices,  so  that 
we  cannot  follow  Mr.  Wilson  here. — Ed.  T.  A. 

f Except  in  this  way  ; that  not  being  able  to  pay 
in  tea  for  English  goods,  she  will  have  to  pay  more  in 
the  shape  of  silk  or  some  other  product,  or  iu  money 
Or  the  Chinese  will  cease  to  consume  much  of  English 
manufactures  which  they  now  use.  In  Canton,  a city 
of  over  a million  people,  we  saw  very  little  of  Euglish 
goods  in  the  shops.— Ed,  T,  A, 
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“ How  is  the  tea  arranged  for  ?” 

“ It  is  done  in  this  way.  A middleman  goes  up  the 
country  early  in  the  year,  atidarranges  for  so  much  tea  to 
be  sent  down  to  a giv^n  port.  This  is  I rought  down  and 
prepared  for  the  European  market  by  being  what  is 
called  “ fired,”  that  is,  dried  on  a plate.  This  process 
fixes  the  active  principle  in  the  tea,  and  kills  the  fermen- 
tation which  would  otherwise  take  place,  and  allows 
it  to  be  shipped  and  carried  to  its  place  . f destination. 
It  depends  on  the  price  got  for  the  first  crop  as  to 
whether  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  bring  down  other 
crops.” 

The  Battle  op  the  Teas. 

“Twenty-five  years,  ago,”  proceeded  Mr.  Wil- 
son, “ our  snpplv  of  lea  was  drawn  almost 
entirely  from  China  and  Japan,  and  British- 
grown  tea  was  then  struggling  into  existence, 
though  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  India  was  just 
becoming  known  in  the  commercial  world.  The  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  Indinn  tea  by  the  British  public 
BO  steadily  encouraged  this  new  industry  that  the 
article  gradually  cheapened : tea  was  thus  brought 
within  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  population,  and 
its  consumption  greatly  Increased.  In'  ian  tea  was 
found  to  pos  ess  qualities  which  imp  irted  such  s'rength 
and  character  to  the  wi  aker  liquoiin^;  China  teas, 
that  it  was  largely  useil  for  b'emiing.  China  t(  a reached 
its  highest  point  in  1879,  when  about  130,000.000  lb. 
was  consumed  in  this  country,  but  s nee  that  time 
it  has  rapidly  deer'  ased,  whi  e Indian  and  Ceyion  teas 
have  as  rapidly  grown.  You  can  see  quite  clearly 
this  fact  in  this  diagram,  which  shows  the  rise  ai  d 
fall  of  the  two  cl.-sses  of  tea  with  black  and  red  lines.” 
“ Do  you  think  the  reduction  of  the  duty  will 
continue  to  benefit  British  grown  tea?” 

“Yes;  we  thina  it  widuo  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas 
good  at  the  lurthn’  exieise  of  the  China  tea.  Not- 
withsraudii  ■ an  advanc  in  price,  anice  April,  of  from 
111  to  2.1  p r pound  in  Indian  au'l  Cey'oii  tea,  there 
has  iieei.  no  sd  ani  e in  the  price  of  China  tea,  even 
when  the  Bm  g t proposals  became  known.  There  was 
astioig  teelint!  when  the  reduction  was  announced, 
that  China  tea  being  cheaper,  there  would  be  a run 
upon  them,  hut  the  public  evidently  know  when  they 

Get  Hold  cf  a Good  Thing, 

and  having  to  ted  Indian  and  Ion  tea  they  do  n®*" 
c le  t'  go  t.  ck  to  the  r ■ id  love-” 

‘You  U ink  th  public  taste  is  now  settled  in  favour 
of  Biitisli  giowu  t- B ? ” 

• Oh,  es,  end  a ma  who  Q'e  iv  s hi- customers 
In  an  t a ca''  ot  get  tin  in  to  i<  tu  n to  China  tea. 

“ W.  ert-  do  the  gi'ea  t t a drinkers  ex.st  ? ” 

“ In  Au  trii'ia  and  N.wZe  land,  when-  '.he  nnual 
aeerag  consump  on  in  nds  p.  r head  is  7’b6.  In 
Engl  ud  it  is  only  4 70  «vhil  - in  Canada  it  is  3'69. 
N Europ  an  c untrv  pprosches  that  am' Unt  of  tea 
dr  nking.  But  in  sp  te  of  the  increaS'-i  in  the  use  of 
tea  the  pr.  duction  has  run  ahead  ■ f con.-umpiion,  and 
no  hi  g but  'h  speedy  opening  of  n w n arket- can 
cherk  t e downward  cours'  o | rices.  Bussia  in  spite 
of  her  large  c >nsnm|dion  t krs  very  little  Indian  or 
Ceylon  tea,  tut  confines  herseli  a'most  entirely  to 
Ch  na  ea,  a d conaum  s laig  quautties  of  the  very 
fines'  and  m.  S' de  ic  tel\  flivuured  d»  s.  riptious.  Indian 
tea-  have  now  been  inti' dm  ed  all  eve  Ameri'  a and 
Canarli,  and  are  doing  wed,  an  > their  teas  are  now 
making  the  same  strides  abr'  ad  as  at  home.” 

“ Are  there  special  advanta_.es  in  the  preparation 
of  Indian  tea  ? ” 

“ Ye-,  it  is  a perfectly  e'ean  tea.  It  is  prepared 
entirely  by  machinery,  and  is  never  touched  b>  the 
coolies  fn  m the  time  it  is  picked  to  the  time  it  is 
drunk.  Tbi  re  is  machinery  for  everything.  The  China 
tea  ia  manipulated  bj  hand  entirely,  wi' b no  European 
supervision  at  all.  It  is  never  seen  until  it  comes  to  the 
ports  lor  sb!' , and  they  can  put  ai  y soil  of  leaf  in,  and 
pass  it  off  for  tea.  At  one  time  gn  en  tea  was 
Eaced  with  Steel  Filings, 
and  we  used  to  keep  a magnet  in  i he  office  to  test  it 

to  the  tutwe  oi  the  trade  ?” 


“Well,  he  who  deals  with  futures  is  generally  wrong, 
but  my  opinion  is,  and  1 think  I am  right  this  time,  that 
Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  will  gradually  abolish  the  Chinese 
article.  Mr.  A.  G.  Stanton,  a member  of  our  firm,  has 
just  returned  from  a visit  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  undertasen  in  a great  measure  to  ascertain  the 
present  position  of  the  trade  in  British-grown  tea.  He 
says  it  is  surprising  to  see  what  rapid  strides  have  been 
made  there  by  these  teas.  The  industry  is  taking  firm 
root  there,  and  he  feels  sure  that  before  many  years 
have  passed,  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be 
markets  of  considerable  dimensions.  Ceylon  tea,  he 
says,  has  certainly  bit  the  American  public  taste,  and 
the  development  of  the  trade  will  no  doubt  give  better 
average  prices  to  the  planters.” — The  Oracle. 


PLANTING  IN  DELI. 

Throughout  Deli  in  May  the  weather  proved 
highly  favourable  for  planting,  though  heavy  rain 
fell  on  several  estates.  Most  of  the  planters  profess 
themselves  highly  satisfied  with  the  outlook.  The 
growing  crops  bear  a promising  appearance.  On 
some  estates,  where  planting  had  begun  early,  the 
tobacco  is  already  in  the  drying  sheds,-  Holt’s  com- 
pany this  year  shipped  118,000  bajes  of  tobacco 
against  87,000  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1889.  The  Deli  Company  reports  a career  of  pros- 
perity in  1889  on  the  sixteen  estates  in  its  hands, 
and  congratulates  the  shareholders  on  the  success 
of  the  efforts  to  secure  coolies  direct  from  China, 
though  at  excessively  high  rates  which  are  ex- 
pected to  fall  ere  long.  The  quality  of  those  from 
Amoy  leaves  so  much  to  desire,  that  the  planters 
will  not  have  any  more  from  that  port,  but  the 
Government  sets  so  little  store  by  this  feeling  as 
to  choose  that  city  as  station  for  the  Netherlands 
Consul  in  South  China.  The  company  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  engage  Tamil  coolies,  owing  to 
the  Government  delaying  in  oonoluding  an  im- 
migration convention  with  the  Indian  authorities. 
It  has  too,  an  eye  for  higher  things  than  tobacco 
planting,  and  has  co-operated  in  a movement  to 
station  among  the  free  Battaks  in  the  interior  a 
Protestant  missionary  to  counteract  the  Mohamedan 
propaganda  now  busy  among  them.  A worker  has 
already  been  chosen,  and  funds  for  three  years’ 
trial  under  under  his  supervision  have  been  collected. 
The  continuation  of  the  work  after  that  period  de- 
penus  upon  results. 

The  Chinese  coolie  who  murdered  Dermont,  the 
estate  assistant  in  Assahan,  has  been  sentenced 
to  death  by  the  Criminal  Court  there.  The  exe 
cution  will  take  place  at  the  scene  of  the  crime. — 
Stiaits  Times,  June  25th. 

♦ 

THE  WESTERN  FEONTIEES  OF  CHINA  AND 
THE  RIVAL  INDIAN  AND  CHINA 
TEA  TRADES. 

A lecture  delivered  last  month  before  the  Society 
of  Arts,  by  Mr.  D.  0.  Boulger.  the  historian  of  China, 
will  be  read  with  much  attention  by  everybody  who 
is  interested  in  the  relations  between  China  on  the 
cne  baud  and  the  three  great  European  powers  that 
are  now,  as  it  were,  knocking  at  her  western  and 
southern  gates,  that  is.  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Kussia.  Apart  from  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to 
see  the  expansion  of  Russia  checked  in  Central  Asia, 
the  Thibetan  question  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest  by  Inoian  traders,  and  principally  by  the  tea 
planters  of  Assam,  who  are  at  present  debarred  from 
competing  with  the  Chinese  monopolists  of  one  of  the 
best  tea  markets  in  the  world.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Boulger  does  not  touch.  Writing  over  twenty 
years  ago  on  this  point,  Mr.  T.  T.  Cuoper,  in  his 
weUknown  ‘ Pioneer  of  Commerce,’  said  that,  with 
an  open  trade  route,  the  Assam  teas  would  drive 
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the  China  brick  tea  from  Thibet.  Chinese  exclusive- 
ness and  the  desire  to  preserve  iheir  mono- 
poly has  shut  out  Indian  teas  up  to  the 
present,  and  we  fear  that,  having  regard  to  the  great 
injury  done  to  the  China  tea  trade  in  the  foreign 
markets  by  the  teas  of  India  and  Ceylon,  the  planters 
of  Assam  and  Darjeeling  must  be  content  with  cast- 
ing longing,  lingering  looks  at  the  mountain  larritrs 
of  Thibet,  and  must  not  hope  for  any  immediate  Oj,en- 
ing  for  their  teas  in  that  market.  That  Mr.  Cooper’s 
view  is  the  correct  one  is  shown  by  the  recent  annual 
report  of  the  Imperial  Customs  of  China,  where  it  is 
pointed  out  thar  Indian  teas  have  quite  driven  Chinese 
teas  out  of  Turkestan,  where  they  latter  had  a 
practical  monopoly  a few  years  since. — Rangoon  Gazette, 
June  16  th. 



FAILURE  OF  COFFEE  ROASTERS. 

(OlBoial  Receiver’s  Department.) 

EE  J.  AND  C.  COLLIEE. 

Accounts  have  been  issued  undar  this  failure  showing 
dabilities  37,078L,  of  which  9,3807.  is  unsecured,  and 
assets  8,1637.  The  debtors,  trading  as  “ James  Collier 
& Sons,”  coffee-roasters,  &c.,  of  the  Commercial-street 
Steam  Mills,  also  as  “ Walker  and  M'Letchie,”  manu- 
facturers of  liquid  extract  of  coffee,  at  Great  Pearl- 
street,  joined  their  father  in  partnership  in  June,  1877, 
the  capital  of  the  firm  amountiug  to  7,8247.  Tne 
failure  is  attributed  to  losses  by  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  their  business  premises  and  plant,  &c.,  to 
losses  by  consignments,  to  bad  debts,  and  to  heavy 
interest  on  mortgages.  The  “ fully-secured  ” creditors’ 
hold  mortgages  on  the  debtors’  freehold  premises,  and 
those  “ partly-secured  ” hold  dock  warrants  for  cocoa 
and  chicory  and  a second  mortgage  on  the  Commercial- 
street  premises.  The  first  meeting  is  fixed  for  the 
24th  instant. — Daily  Weios,  June  19th, 


PLANTING  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA. 

(From  the  Straits  Times,  June  18th.) 

The  Planters’ Association  at  Sukabumie  in  Java  have 
petitioned  the  Governor-General  to  allow  the  army  in 
Netherlands  India,  in  future,  to  draw  its  supplies  of 
tea  from  local  producers.  The  Chinese  tea  in  use 
among  the  soldiers  turns  out  to  be  bad  and  of  low 
quality.  The  planters  call  attention  to  the  strangeness 
of  the  fact  that,  while  Java  produces  excellent  tea,  the 
army  purveyors  give  the  preference  to  inferior  Chinese 
kinds. 

The  indigo  outturn  in  Java  shows  signs  of  being  20  to 
25  per  cent  below  the  crop  of  1889.  The  falling  off  is 
said  to  be  due  to  degeneration  in  the  plants  under  cul- 
tivation. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Gordon,  the  pioneer  concessionary  of  the 
Western  Borneo  Goldfields,  has  been  recently  to  Batavia 
after  starting  a mining  company  in  London  with  a 
capital  of  £300,000.  The  Company  has  eight  Europe- 
ans at  work  in  Montrado,  who  have  already  prospected 
with  promising  results. 

In  East  Borneo,  by  last  advices,  European  enterprise 
bas  made  further  headway  than  is  generally  known, 
hut  want  of  labour  works  as  a drawback  and  trammels 
success  in  prospecting  the  gold  and  diamond  mines 
there.  The  Batavia  Nieuwshlad  states  that  both  the 
Rajah  of  Pasir,  and  the  Rajah  of  Cotie  in  Bast  Borneo, 
have  decided  upon  leasing  wasitelanH  in  their  dominions 
on  easy  conditions  but,  unfortunately,  dela;  s of  office 
which  demand  the  consent  of  the  Governor-General  to 
each  concession  stand  iutho  way  of  much  advantage 
being  taken  of  their  liberality. 

Mongooses  have  been  imported  from  India  into  the 
province  of  Kedirie  in  Java,  to  clear  aw.ay  field  rats 
and  other  vermin  whicli  destroy  the  crops  there. 

On  the  1st  May  last,  the  blockading  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Acheen  consisted  of  nineteen  vessels. 


COOLY  LABOUR. 

(From  a Planting  Correspondent.) 

The.  question  of  cooly  supply  for  the  coffee  districts 
is  geiiiug  beyond  a joke,  and  Planters  caunot  cope 
wiih  it  without  assistance.  Do  what  we  cau  with  our 
Planters’  Associations,  appi-al  as  we  will  to  Govern- 
ment, the  deaf  earls  alwa^  s turned  to  us,  and  help  in 
any  shape  or  form  denied  us;  and  yet  if  Government 
would  only  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  Rs.  As,  Ps.,  it 
would  s.-e  that  the  coffee  industry  has  more  to  do  iu 
lilliug  the  treasury  iu  coffee  districts  than  it  seems  to 
imagine,  besides  the  benefit  that  other  districts  derive 
therefrom.  How  many  co.ilies  do  the  coffee  districts 
in  Southern  India  annually  employ,  how  much  money 
do  those  coolies  take  away  yearly  to  spend  in  their 
country  f Almost  every  head  of  a house  now  owns 
laud,  and  how  did  they  accumulate  the  money  to  pay 
for  ic,  aud  the  yearly  tax  ? AYhy,  only  by  working  on 
coffee  estates.  The  advance  they  get  buys  the  laud, 
and  cue  or  two  of  a household  are  lelt  to  attend  to  it 
and  one  or  two  come  to  work  off  that  advance,  and 
help  to  pay  the  tax.  What  are  the  imposts  in  grain, 
fruit,  salt,  coconuts,  beetle  leaf,  cloths,  glass,  bangles, 
&c.,  &c.,  iSiC.,  in  a place  like  Ooorg  whilst  the  district 
IS  m full  swing?  Let  Government  enquire  of  the  Com- 
missiouer,  auu  then  3udge  whether  or  no  coffee  as  an 
industry  is  a thiug  to  he  lightly  passed  over.  Take  an 
estate  of  300  acres,  which  should  have  one  cooly  an 
acre  by  rights  for  iis  proper  working,  and  given  that 
each  cooly  spends  B4  a .oiouth  in  the  district  itself,  that 
gives  R1,2U0  a mouth,  or  a given  sum  of  say,  in  eight 
months,  of  R9, 600  Then  say  that  each  cooly  saves  R2 
a month,  that  gives — to  be  taken  to  their  country  or 
held  pay  off  the  advance  given, — say  R4,S00.  This  is 
only  on  one  estate,  and  the  number  of  estates  in  Ooorg 
include  large  acreages  now,  belonging  both  to  Europe- 
ans and  Natives,  so  that  the  annual  amount  spent  tor 
working  alone  is  immense,  besides  the  work  given, 
during  crop;  to  bandy  contractors  for  the  conveyance 
of  crop  to  Mangalore,  Tellioherry  and  Bangalore.  In 
fact  if  Government  would  only  choose  to  take  a little 
trouble  and  go  carefuly  into  things,  it  would  be  aston- 
iolied  at  the  figures,  aud  the  amount  of  money  expended 
by  coffee  planters  tor  the  benefit  of  the  country,  exclusive 
of  the  very  haudsome  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury  on 
coffee  assessment,  income  tax,  bani  tax,  &o.,  &c.  What 
was  Ooorg  years  ago  before  tlis  country  was  opened  out, 
and  what  is  it  now?  This  1 will  leave  to  Government 
reports.  Yet  now  a crisis  is  coming,  and  it  is  either 
recovery  or  death,  as  the  planter  cannot  fight  on  singly 
much  longer,  lor  the  want  of  labour  io  telling  most 
emphatically  on  must  valuable  property.  The  planters 
have  no  hold  over  maistries  to  whom  money  has  been 
advanced  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  ; and 
planters  as  a body  have  again  and  again  tried  to  get 
help  from  Government  in  such  cases.  The  last  endeavour 
was  that  all  maistries  should  have  a registered  cettifi. 
Cate  from  the  parpiteyar,  or  subadar  of  their  villages 
as  to  their  being  persons  to  be  trusted  to  bring  in 
labour.  Not  a very  great  request  ibis,  but  we  might 
as  well  appeal  to  the  gods  of  the  heathm,  as  to  a 
Government  which  takes  all  it  cau  get  from  its  struggl- 
iug  offspring  and  gives  nothing  in  return. 

What  18  the  use  of  pl.ntcrs  struggling  on  against 
such  onds  ? in  bad  years  ryots  get  a deduction  m tax 
money.  Do  we?  No,  our  pL.ces  may  be  going  baelc 
from  shoro  crops  aud  not  sufficient  labour  to  work 
them,  but  to  ask  tor  a reduction  in  tax  would  be  the 
height  of  insult,  and  the  reply  would  be  equivalent 
10,  "No,  you  are  not  uaiives,  to  them  wo  grant  every 
thing  asked,  lo  30U  not  the  stretching  forth  of  a nUie 
lutio  finger.”  VV'Uore  is  the  use  of  piauters  speudiug 
money  3 ear  after  year  m supplying  their  estates  whoa 
it  IS  too  late  ? At  the  beuiuuiug  of  June  everything 
should  be  ready  lor  ibis  al.-important  work,  but  uovv- 
a-uays  thoto  is  not  a cooly  iu,  they  are  quietly 
reposing  m their  country,  daily  attending  to  their 
fields,  and  oaiiog  the  planters’  advance  whilst  we 
are  longing  lor  thoui  to  come.  Our  work  is 
all  behind,  our  coffee  is  all  in  wetus,  which  are  eating 
ail  the  manure  we  have  put  io  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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coffee  ; not  a pit  has  been  made  for  next  year's 
supply,  that  should  have  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
short  monsoon  we  have,  and  so  another  year  is  lost. 
Nothing  can  be  done  to  the  maistry  for  breaking  his 
agreement  hy  not  coming  in  by  the  15th  of  May,  and  so 
we  are  the  losers  year  by  year.  And  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? Fields  that  could  have  been  planted  had  labour 
been  in  have  to  be  abandoned,  for^  there  is  no  use  of 
thinking  that  it  is  borer  that  is  decimating  the  estates; 
it  is  want  of  labour  at  the  right  time.  Where  is  the 
use  of  supplying  at  all  when  it  has  to  be  done  at  the 
end  of  July,  and  after  the  middle  of  August,  when  the 
place,  too,  is  as  full  of  weeds  as  it  can  be,  that  only 
choke  the  supply  before  a weeding  can  be  done ; and 
how  can  pitting  be  done  properly  in  weeds  three  feet 
high?  Every  work  must  be  done  in  its  order,  and  yet 
this  is  an  impossibility  now.  If  we  do  not  get 
supplies  up,  there  is  no  use  continuing  in 
coffee,  and  that  we  have  a poor  enough  chanca 
of  getting  them  up  is  universally  felt  by  all.  Besides 
when  the  first  and  principal  work  is  so  far  behind, 
all  the  other  works  suffer  in  consequence.  Shade 
is,  to  a large  extent,  required  and  must  also 
be  planted  out  early,  but  this  has  to  be 
given  up  generally  (a  work  second  to  supplying). 
Then  digging  and  all  turning  of  the  soil,  should  be 
done  during  the  rainy  season,  and  this  has  to  be  left 
till  the  end  of  the  monsoon.  And  why  is  there  all 
this  loss  of  time,  simply  owing  to  the  fact  of  the 
labour  supply  not  being  sufficient  or  rather  no  labour  in 
at  the  first,  and  whose  fault  is  it  ? Superintendents 
are  blamed,  but  it  is  no  more  their  fault  than  the  man 
in  the  moon’s.  Oooly  pay  has  been  increased  this  year 
as  an  inducement,  but  the  Mysore  cooly  is  far  too 
well  off  in  his  country  (having  fattened  on  his  gains, 
from  the  coffee  district)  to  trouble  about  coming  in, 
and  when  the  maistry,  from  whom  he  has  taken  ad- 
vance, goes  to  his  village  to  call  him  to  goto  the  estate, 
he  flatly  refuses,  knowing  very  well  that  he  cannot 
be  compelled,  although  he  has  signed  an  agreement  to 
work  from  a stated  time  to  a stated  time,  generally 
from  eight  months  to  a year  on  the  estate.  Coolies, 
before  being  paid  off  in  March,  are  only  too  eager  to 
take  an  advance;  but  let  them  go  to  their  country, 
and  it  takes  no  end  of  persuasion  to  make  them  make 
up  t mind  to  return.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  help 
1b<  mstry,  when  in  his  country,  to  force  the  cooly 
to  return  or  have  him  fined,  there  and  then  or  im- 
prisoned ? What  is  the  use  of  warrants  being  issued  when 
the  maistry  must  first  go  to  the  coffee  district  to  a Ma- 
gistrate there  before  he  can  get  one  for  the  cooly,  and 
then  the  warrant  never  canfind  him, and  the  maistry  is  so 
far  from  him,  he  cannot  go  to  look  for  him,  as  his  work  is 
on  the  estate,  looking  after  what  coolies  he  may  have 
brought  in  with  him.  The  evil  that  this  men-catching 
by  warrant  is  invoking  is  now  widespread,  as  coolies 
are  knowing  enough  now  to  elude  any  warrant  sent,  and 
BO  laugh  at  the  whole  proceeding.  Now,  I ask,  is  it 
iust  or  fair  that  Government  should  let  valuable  proper- 
ties suffer  by  not  giving  some  small  assistance  to  the 
planters,  for  in  the  end  it  will  be  the  loser  as  well  as 
the  planter  who  has  done  his  best,  and  yet  lost  money 
by  spending  it  in  this  country  in  coffee  when  so  heavily 
handicapped.  Let  there  be  a famine  in  the  Mysore 
district,  as  there  was  some  years  ago  (which  God  forbid) 
and  we  will  have  shoals  of  worthless  people  come  to  us 
for  the  sake  of  food,  and  Government  will  be  glad  that 
the  people  are  provided  for  and  off  its  hands,  and  that 
the  planters  who  have  been  so  in  need  of  labour  will  now 
have  their  estates  worked  for  them.  What  would  Gov- 
ernment not  have  given  to  have  had  some  thousands  of 
iicople  provided  for  during  the  famine  in  Ganjam.and 
that  we  can  employ  thousands  there  is  no  doubt.  Why 
should  Government  send  cooly  labour  to  foreign  coun- 
tries when  it  is  BO  much  needed  nearer  home?  Ooolies 
don’t  like  to  leave  India,  then  why  not  arrange  with  us  ? 
We  can  employ  them  but  must  have  as  good  arrange- 
ments made  with  us  as  is  made  for  those  who  get  labour 
S'nt  them  outside  of  India.  There  is  an  immense 
field  here,  for  Mysore  labour  is  failing  us  utterly,  and 
to  get  labour  from  nvor-populatod  districts  would 
be  a boon  to  distreSBed  coffee  planters.— -Jf.  Mail, 
June  27th. 


NOTES  ON  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

BY  DB.  .1.  B.  TAYLOR,  F.L.S.,  P.G.8.,  &C., 

Editor  of  Science  Gossip. 

Plants — Gum  Trees — Coral. 

A German  botanist,  who  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  upon  the  mathematical  study  of  the  contrivan- 
ces for  hindering  the  descent  of  parts  of  plants  to  the 
ground,  and  for  favouring  their  aerial  transit,  sums 
them  up  as  follows: — 1,  Dust-like  (Schizomycetes,  fun- 
gus, and  fern  spores,  &c.,  and  the  pollen  of  wind- 
fertilised  flowers)  ; 2,  fruits  furnished  with  bladders 
(as  in  many  of  the  orchids);  3,  hair-like  seeds  ; 4,  disc- 
like and  flat  (like  the  fruits  of  the  elm  and  some  of  the 
lilies);  5,  parachute  seeds  (like  the  hosts  produced  by 
composite  plants,  and  others  in  the  Dipsaceous  and 
Plumbaginaceous  orders)  ; 6,  cylindrical  and  winged 

(like  the  fruits  of  many  of  the  Polygonaeese);  7,  fruits 
with  ridges  giving  a sail-iike  form  (like  those  of  Ailan- 
thus)  : and  8,  samaras,  as  the  wellknown  fruits  as  the 
ash,  maple,  &c.,  are  called,  whose  structure  enables  the 
wind  to  carry  them  away  with  the  ecrew-like  motion. 
The  remarkable  thing  is  how  so  many  plants  which  have 
not  the  slightest  bolanical  relationships  to  each  other 
have  managed  to  hit  upon  the  same  identical  devices — 
to  take  out  the  same  patents,  in  short. 

You  do  a good  deal  of  “ ringing”  in  your  gum-tree 
forests  in  Australia.  There  is  no  sight  which  struck 
me  more  out  there  (with  rather  a melancholy  impres- 
sion) than  the  dead,  standing  forests  of  ring-barked 
guno-trees,  looking  so  weird  that  Gustave  Dore  would 
have  been  delighted  to  have  sketched  them  some 
moonlight  night.  They  seemed  to  me  like  so  many 
vegetable  ghosts.  lam  reminded  of  my  experience  by 
reading  some  remarks  made  by  a German  professor  of 
forestry  on  the  subject.  He  goes  in  for  “ ringing” 
scientifically,  and  shows  that  the  ringing  of  branches 
produces  a more  active  growth  above,  and  a less  active 
growth  beneath  the  ring.  Starch  is  nsually  entirely 
absent  from  the  portion  below  the  ring,  whilst  oxalate 
of  potash  is  usually  most  abundant  there.  Of  course, 
the  German  foresters  “ ring”  their  trees  to  do  them 
good,  not  to  kill  them  so  as  to  clear  the  land. 

In  a recent  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  John  Murray,  of  “•  Challenger”  fame, 
discussed  the  question  at  the  origin  of  coral  reefs  and 
other  calcareous  formations  in  recent  seas.  Calcareous 
remains  are  found  in  great  abundance  at  the  sea  bot- 
tom in  shallow  waters,  but  the  amount  steadily  dimi- 
nishes as  the  depth  increases,  until  at  four  thousand 
fathoms  almost  every  trace  has  disappeared.  Dr.  Mur- 
ray thinks  this  is  due  to  solution  as  the  organisms 
slowly  fall  to  the  bottom.  Within  five  hundred  fa- 
thoms of  the  surface  the  ocean  everywhere  teems  with 
life.  This  is  an  important  fact  to  record,  as  the  ill- 
fated  “ Greely  Expe’dition”  actually  starved  within  ten 
feet  of  abundant  food,  which  might  have  been  obtained 
by  breaking  a hole  in  the  ice  and  using  a shirt  as  a 
drag  net.  Dr.  Murray  is  of  opinion  that  the  chief  rea- 
son why  there  is  such  an  extraordinary  growth  of  coral 
in  tropical  regions  is  because  carbonate  of  lime  is  con- 
tinually produced  in  large  quantity  by  the  action  of 
sulphate  of  lime  in  solution  on  effete  products,  and  that 
the  absence  of  coral  reefs  on  certain  shores  is  explained 
by  the  uprise  of  cold  water  due  to  winds  blowing  off  shore. 
— Australasian. 

4, 

Compressed  Tea. — The  Kew  Bulletin  for  June 
contains  an  account  of  the  manufacture  of  com- 
pressed tea  at  Hankow.  This  tea  is  in  use  through- 
out Russian  Siberia,  and  is  made  of  tea  dust  com- 
pressed by  steam  power,  and  differs  from  the  brick 
tea  of  Tibet,  which  is  made  of  the  entire  leaves 
pressed  together.  The  Timber  trees  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  are  next  passed  in  review,  the  notice 
being  founded  on  the  collections  of  the  late  Dr. 
Maingay.  The  remainder  of  the  part  is  taken  up 
with  correspondence,  showing  the  desirability  of  ex- 
tending the  cultivation  of  Cotton  in  West  African 
colonies.— Gardeners’  Chronicle, 
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BAEKAND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  June  19th. 

Cinchona.  The  fortnightly  auctions  were  held  on  Tues- 
day, and  consisted  of  a moderate  assortment,  the  catalogues 
comprising  the  following  quantities 

Packages  Packages 


Ceylon  bark 

1,4.55  of  which  1,172  were  S' 

East  Indian  bark 

524 

do 

435 

do 

Java  bark 

46 

do 

45 

do 

South  American  bark 

(Calisaya) 

370 

do 

1.32 

do 

Total 

2,395 

do 

1,784 

do 

A fairly  satisfactory  tone  prev  iled  throughout  the 
auctions,  and  occasionally  competitions  become  rather 
brisk,  a great  many  lots  being  divided  among  two  or 
more  buyers,  one  firm  cutting  in  as  soon  as  another 
attempted  to  dr.  p the  price.  The  prices  realised  were 
rather  irregular,  but  the  average  unit  is  placed  just  a 
trifle  above  that  of  the  last  Amsterdam  sales,  say  at 
Ijdtolgdper  lb.  for  fairly  good  b rk.  The  Ceylon  barks 
offered  did  not  include  anything  of  pardoular  interest, 
although  there  were  several  parcels  of  good  Officinalis 
bark  among  the  supply.  From  India  there  was  a fair 
assortment,  and  seveial  parcels  of  renewed  red  shavings 
and  chips  sold  at  unusually  high  rates.  The  South 
American  barks  consisted  exclusively  of  Bolivian  Calisaya 
quills,  which  are  gradually  becoming  a feature  of  some 
importance  at  our  auctions.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  supply  of  root  bark  at  the  sales  was  comparatively 
heavy,  the  total  weight  of  this  description  of  bark  being 
nearly  50,000  lb.— mostly  Suooirubra  from  Ceylon. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  quantities  purchased 
by  the  principal  buyers 

Lb. 

Agents  for  the  French,  Italian,  and  American  works  110,588 


Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works  106,089 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  works  ...  65,693 

Messrs  Howards  & Sons  ...  56,373 

Agents  for  the  Auerbach  works  ...  45,445 

Agents  for  the  Frankfort  o/M  and  Stuttgart  works  23,651 
Mr.  Thomas  Whiffen  ...  ...  18,485 

Sundry  druggists,  &e.,.  ...  ...  37,245 


Total  quantity  sold  ...  ...  463,569 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn  ...  ...  117,416 


Total  weight  of  bark  offered  ...  580,935 


It  should  be  well  understood  that  the  mere  weight  of 
bark  purchased  affords  no  guide  whatever  to  the  quinine 
yield  represented  by  it,  firms  who  by  a sm  11  quaniity 
of  bark  by  weight  frequently  taking  the  richest  Jots 
and  vice  versa.  An  analysis  of  the  catalogues  gives  the 
following  prices  for  sound  bark;— 

Quinine. — Lower.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week  no 
business  was  reported,  but  yesterday  and  today  about 
40,600  or  50,000  ounces;  B.  & s.  and  Brunswick  have 
been  sold  by  second-hand  holders  on  the  spot  at  Is  IM 
per  oz. ; that  is  the  market  quotation  today. 

♦ 

TEA  SCALE-INSECT. 

Mr.  E.  0.  Cotea  wrote  regarding  the  tea  scale  insects 
received  from  Kangra,  that  Mr.  Atkinson  identified 
them  as  of  the  family  Coccidce  and  Genus  Ceroplaster, 
probably  a new  species,  and  that  they  had  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Maskell  tor  examination  and  descriptions,  if 
new.  Mr.  Cotes  also  asked  tor  further  specimens, 
especially  those  showing  the  different  stages. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Miles  sent  the  following  note  on  the  Tea 
Scale-insect  which  has  been  recently  observed  in  the 
Kangra  Valley.  As  coogenerous  pests  which  have 
attacked  the  Orange  and  Coffee  have  done  such 
serious  damage,  members  observing  this  new  enemy 
to  tea  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Society 
on  the  subject,  and  to  collect  specimens  of  the  inteot 
in  all  its  stages  so  that  it  may  be  identified,  and 
more  of  its  life  history  known: — 

Since  1868  when  they  first  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion,* the  family  of  Scale-insects  have  made  themselves 
notorious  as  one  of  the  most  dreaded  and  destructive 
of  a 1 the  known  enemies  of  iilant  life.  First  noticed 
in  Australia,  they  travelled  eii  to  Cape  Colony,  and 
finally  appeareil  in  California,  and  as  Sirou  as  they  had 
established  themselves  in  a new  di-trici  proceeded  to 
spread  in  all  directions.  In  Cape  Colony  and  Oali- 
fornia  the  principal  sulTerer  was  the  Orange  tree, 

* The  ravages  of  black  or  brown  bug  on  Coffee  were 
notice  1 in  Ceylon  neaily  thirty  years  ealier  than 
1868,  and  were  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  rejiort  in 
817  by  the  government  botanist,  Dr,  Gardner.— Eu,  T.  A 


and  so  great  was  the  damage  done,  that  many  owners 
of  Orange  groves  were  ruined.  In  Ceylon,  the  Scale- 
insect  has  done  immense  damage  to  the  coffee-plant, 
and  many  plantations  have  been  closed  in  consequence. 

In  order  to  mark  its  coming  of  age,  so  to  speak, 
it  has  turned  its  attention  to  tea,  and  already  is 
has  done  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  damage  to  the 
bushes.  It  first  appeared  on  two  gardens  in  the 
Kangra  Valley  in.  the  early  part  of  this  year  (1889) 
and  has  since  been  reported  from  Assam,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  the  manner  of  its  introduction  in 
eitlier  district.  There  is  reference  in  Part  1,  Vol.  1. 
Indian  Insect  Pests,  to  a new  coccid  found  on  Cin- 
chona in  Sikkim  which  matures  about  April,  and  as 
the  Scale-Insect  was  first  observed  on  tea  about  that 
time,  there  may  be  some  connectiun  bei  ween  the  two 

There  is  little  to  describe  about  the  [actual  in- 
sect, as  it  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  a free  state. 
When  a plant  is  attacked  it  soun  becomes  covered 
with  little  brown  scales  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  which  adhere  closely  to  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  but  can  be  easily  removed  by  inserting  the 
blade  of  a penknife  under  them.  Umier  the  mi- 
croscope the^e  appear  to  be  cases  only,  as  there  is  no 
structure  apparent,  and  in  several  I have  detected  a 
small  puncture  through  which  I imagine  the  imago 
escaped.  The  insect  appears  to  be  most  active  in 
bright  weather  and  almo.st  disappears  in  the  rains. 
Some  specimens  lorwarded  to  me  in  November  last 
were  of  quite  a different  character  to  those  described 
above,  the  scale  being  soft  and  pulpy  and  covered  no 
the  outside  by  a thick  coating  of  soft  white  waxy- 
looking  substance.  This  may  piove  to  be  the  female. 

Its  effect  on  the  tea-plant  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  caused  by  the  tea-bug,  but  more  marked,  as 
the  Scale-insect  apipears  to  absorb  the  juices  of  the 
plant  through  the  stem,  and  the  bush  immediately 
begins  to  sicken,  and  would  soon  die  down  unless  prompt 
measures  were  taken. 

The  most  effective  remedy  is  the  kerosine  emulsion 
which  has  been  used  with  very  good  results  in  the 
United  States  and  Ceylon,  against  the  forms  of  Scale- 
insect  attacking  the  Orange  tree  in  the  former  and 
Coffee  in  the  latter  country. 

The  formulae  for  preparing  the  Kerosine  emulsion 
recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  reproduced  in  Vol.  VII,  Parts  II  and  III  of 
the  Society’s  Journal. 

I have  already  discovered  a parasite  of  the  Scale- 
insect  which  closely  resembles  Coccophagus  californicus, 
fiigured  in  the  Periodical  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  division  of  Entomology,  for  March 
1889.  Though  it  may  take  some  time  for  it  to  de- 
velope  properly  in  order  to  be  an  effective  enemy  of 
the  Scale  insect,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  is 
in  existence. 

This  short  note  is  merely  intended  to  draw  at- 
tention to  a subject  which  may  occupy  a prominent 
position  in  the  near  future.  Though  not  wishing  to 
appear  as  an  alarmist,  I fear  that  tea  is  threatened 
with  a new  danger,  which  may  do  more  harm  than  any 
of  its  predecessors,  judging  by  what  has  happened  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I would  seriously  impress  on 
all  connected  with  this  great  industry,  more  especially 
managers  of  gardens,  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  at  the 
first  indication  of  this  pest,  to  adopt  remedial  measures 
at  once  to  stamp  it  out,  otherwise  there  is  no  telling 
what  the  consequences  may  be. — Proceedings  of  the 
Agricidtural  Society  of  India. 


Cotton. — In  the  Northern  and  Western  parts  of 
Mysore  a species  of  cotton  plant  grows  known 
to  the  natives  as  the  depathi  mara  or  candle 
plant.  The  seed  pod  is  about  two  to  three 
inches  in  length  and  divides  in  three  sections 
when  ripe,  each  section  containing  a cluster  of  seed 
closely  patched  with  cotton  wool,  If  the  narrow 
end  of  the  section  be  lighted,  it  will  keep  a flame 
for  about  ten  minutes,  the  seeds  giving  off  a large 
quantity  of  oil.  The  cotton  is  of  no  use  for 
spinning,  the  yield  from  each  pod  being  extremely 
small. — Indian  Agriculturist. 
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The  Eisb  in  Ceyt,on  Tea  Exports. — Very 
strikling  is  it  to  see  in  printing  off  a table  of 
Staple  Exports  of  Ceylon  for  53  years  from  1837 
to  1889  inclusive*  for  our  Hanbdook,  that  Tea— 
now  the  greatest  of  all— is  first  entered  in  1873 
for  23  lb.  exported,  and  this  has  developed  in  17 
years  into  34,346,432  lb.  valued  by  the  Customs 
at  £1,786,014  in  1889 ! 

Cinchona  Bark  from  Fiji  and  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  was  offered  at  a recent  London  sale  ; 
and  Messrs.  Brooks  & Green  report  on  the  same 
113  packages  from  West  Africa,  weighing  about  6 
tons,  were  included  in  the  auctions  22nd  April: 
the  quantity  was  rather  above  the  recent  parcels 
and  sold  from  4p  to  6d  a lb.  6 bales  Fiji  bark, 
quality  poor,  4 bales  sold  at  2d  a lb. ; 2 bales  at 
3d  a lb. 

Grass  Crops  as  Affected  by  Manure.— Good 
feeding  grass  and  shelter  are  the  main  desiderata 
in  stock  rearing  in  Ceylon,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  find  Sir  James  Caird  in  a review  of  British 
agriculture  stating  that  the  experiments  of  Sir 
John  Bennet  Lawes  had  shown  that  the  natural 
produce  of  grass  may  be  doubled  and  even  trebled 
by  the  continuous  use  of  special  manures.  Trials 
in  this  direction  and  in  that  of  growing  superior 
pasturage  by  irrigation  are  needed  in  Ceylon. 

Ceeoboted  Timber.— We  occasionally  receive  com- 
plaints from  gardeners  and  their  employers  con- 
cerning the  injury  done  to  plants  when  creosoted 
timber  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  plant- 
houses,  and  the  impossibility  of  minimising  the 
injury  by  any  known  means.  Mr.  Archibald  Mackie, 
gardner,  Rosehaugh,  Avoch,  Ross-ehire,  writes,  that 
his  structures,  consisting  of  Orchid  and  Melon- 
houses,  vineries,  ferneries,  are  constructed  with 
creosoted  timber,  which  causes  no  injury  to  the 
plants  contained  in  them,  aUhough  the  creosote 
oozes  through  the  paint,  and  is  very  perceptible  to 
the  sense  of  smell.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
experience  of  gardeners  and  others  who  have  had 
charge  of  plants  in  houses  built  of  timber  similarly 
treated. — Gardeners’  Chroiiicle.  rr  o n 

Quinine. — It  is  a curious  fact-says  the  Ji.  9"  C. 
Jfai7— that  while  the  annual  supply  of  quinine  for 
the  whole  world  is  estimated  at  about  6,000,000*  oz., 
more  than  3,000,000  oz.--one-half  of  the  entire 
quantity — are  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
Owing  partly  to  over-production,  partly  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  other  drugs  for  quinine,  the  price  of 
the  article  has  fallen  so  much  of  late  years  that 
large  plantations  of  the  cinchona  tree  have  been 
uprooted  in  Ceylon,  and  the  tea  plant  cultivated 
in  its  place.  The  exports  of  the  bark  from  Ceylon, 
in  which  island  the  cinchona  is  extensively  grown, 
declined  more  than  one  third  between  188.5  and  1887. 

T hbGrievances  of  Mysore  Coffee  Planter, s. 
—Ever  since  the  renUiiion,  the  European  coffee  plan- 
ters of  Mysore  have  been  complaining  of  the  remiss 
manner  in  which  the  Breach  of  Contract  Act  is  being 
worked  in  the  Mysore  Province.  Those  who  know 
how  mut'h  capital  has  been  sunk  by  them  in  opening 
coffee  plantations  wish  that  every  help  should  be 
given  to  them,  so  that  the  resources  ot  the  country 
may  be  developed  as  much  as  possible.  The  My- 
sore Government  has  not  however,  till  now,  paid 
any  heed  to  their  grievances.  The  fact  that  mai-tries 
take  large  advances  from  the  p'anters  undertaking 
to  supply  them  with  coidies  and  then  deceive  them, 
is  web  known,  and  the  sooner  then  fore  some  more 
efficacious  and  speedy  r^  im  dy  is  found  the  better. 
The  Breach  of  Cor.traet  Act  is  'oo  antiquated  and  it 
ri  quirns  revision  so  that  it  may  bn  adapted  to  the 
present  changed  ciicurn'tanccs.— Cor.,  A/adras  Times. 

r Onr  1 stiiiiatc  el  I, lie  world’H  coui-niiipl ion  is  nearer 
g million  ounces— J'ln.  'I'.  A. 


Two  LARGE  CONSIGNMENTS  of  Canadian  seed  grains 
— wheat,  barley,  oats  etc. — have  just  arrived  in 
India  for  experimental  cultivation,  and  the  experi- 
ments will  be  made  in  the  North-West  and  the 
Punjab. — Indian  Agriculturhti 

Mysore,  July  3rd. — Crops  will  be  short  this 
coming  season  in  Mysore,  and  the  same  is 
reported  from  Coorg.  We  had  a heavy  downpour 
latter  end  of  December  which  kept  the  trees  green 
all  through  the  hot  weather,  and  the  blossom 
showers  were  unusually  early  this  March,  which 
prevented  the  bud-bearing  wood  to  winter,  and 
April  turning  out  a heavy  rainfall,  the  blossom 
that  came  out  did  not  set  as  satisfactorily  as  was 
looked  for. 

Planting  in  North  Borneo. — The  report  of  the 
Directors  of  the  North  Borneo  Co.  just  out  when 
the  mail  left,  has  the  following  paragraph  : — 

The  Directors  are  glad  to  report  that  the  progress 
which  set  in  last  year  in  consequence  of  the  attention 
given  to  tobacco  planting  shows  every  prospect  of  con- 
tinuance, as  evidenced  by  the  large  sales  of  land  and  the 
marked  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  almost 
every  item  of  revenue.  Attention  is  also  being  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  other  products  : the  suitability  of 
the  company’s  territory  to  the  growth  of  Liberian  coffee 
has  been  successfully  demonstrated  in  Marudu  Bay. 
Altogether  the  prospects  of  the  country  are  en- 
couraging. 

California  Correspondents,  says  Gardens  and 
Forest,  speak  of  the  great  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  “ colony  system”  recently  introduced  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Tracts  of  land 
are  laid  out  in  small  holdings  and  apportioned 
among  a body  of  immigrants,  who,  upon  their  arrival, 
find  everything  ready  for  work.  A body  of  colonists 
from  Holland  who  arrived  not  long  ago  at  Merced, 
found  houses  build  and  gardens  and  orchards 
arranged,  more  than  two  thousand  acres  having 
been  planted  with  fruit-trees  and  vines  ; and  fifteen 
English  families  were  established  a few  weeks  ago 
at  Bakersfield,  in  Kern  County,  each  receiving  a 
forty-acre  holding  similarly  prepared. 

Arrival  of  Pepper  from  Edie. — The  steamer 
“Hok  Canton,”  which  arrived  from  Edie  on  Satur- 
day, and  the  steamer  “Washi,”  which  came  in  the 
following  day,  both  brought  shipments  of  pepper 
from  that  port.  We  understand  that  these  con- 
signments having  been  contracted  for  last  year,  were 
allowed  to  be  exported  without  extra  duty  being 
charged,  and  that  there  are  still  some  13,000  bags  of 
such  pepper  to  come  here.  Pepper  contraoted  for 
this  year  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  shipped  until  the 
hostilities  against  the  Achinese  in  Edie  are  brought 
to  a close,  when  an  extra  duty  will  be  levied  on  it  to 
recover  expenses  incurred  by  the  Dutch  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  fighting. — Pinang  Gazette,  June 
24th. 

An  Important  Mexican  Scheme.— We  (London  Times) 
undersiarid  that  a new  undertaking  on  a large  scale 
has  been  formed  on  the  principle  of  a trust  com- 
pany, whose  sphere  of  operations  will  be  in  South 
America  and  Mexico,  the  present  time  being  con- 
sidered favourable  for  occupying  the  ground  in 
that  quarter.  The  capital  will  be  £3,000,000  in  £10 
shares,  of  which  200  are  founders’  shares.  Apart 
from  the  investment  of  its  funds,  the  Company  will 
undertake  the  acquisition  of  concessions  and  other 
business  connected  with  the  above  mentioned  coun- 
tries. The  ilireetors,  wo  are  informed,  believe  that 
a satisfactory  profit  will  also  be  made  by  co-operating 
in  public  issues,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Company 
will  work  in  close  alliance  with  the  Trustees, 
Executors,  and  Insurance  Corporation,  Limited, 
and  with  Messrs.  C.  de  Murrieta  & Co.  Two  of 
the  members  of  Messrs.  Murrieta’s  firm  will 
it  is  slated,  bo  on  the  board. — Public  Opinion, 
June  13th. 
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CEYLON  TEA  IN  AMEKICA. 

We  now  call  attention  to  the  full  report  of  yester- 
day’s meeting  (page  122.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Company  is  fortunate  in  getting  Mr.  Grinlinton 
to  represent  them  in  New  York  ; for  besides  his  well- 
known  business  capacity,  he  has  a direct  personal 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Ceylon  tea  and  will,  we 
feel  sure,  do  nothing  to  risk  its  good  name.  It  was 
mentioned  at  the  meeting  that  if  the  negotiation  with 
Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  fell  through,  the  Company 
must  cease  operations  through  its  capital  running 
short.  Now  this  was  a blunder — and  worse,  in  a 
small  way, — a crime  1 How  is  the  Ceylon  Agent  to 
hold  his  own  in  New  York,  if  this  is  the  intelligence 
given  to  the  other  side  ? The  fact  is  that  the 
further  capital  has  not  been  forthcoming,  because 
the  interest  which  yesterday’s  meeting  and  much 
more  Mr.  Grinlinton’s  trip  Westward,  will  arouse, 
was  wanting.  Let  our  Agent  only  report  back  that 
the  promoters  of  the  new  Company  refuse  to  bind 
themselves  to  sell  none  but  pure  Ceylon  tea,  through 
their  “ Ceylon  Planters’  Company,”  and  at  the  same 
time  demonstrate  that  there  is  a profitable  busi- 
ness to  be  done, — and  we  may  be  sure  the 
further  capital  required  would  be  forthcoming.  In 
fact,  we  should  then  vote  for  closing  the  Tea 
Fund—  and  devoting  that  self-imposed  tax  and 
all  spare  capital  to  the  Ceylon  American  Tea 
Company.  Let  our  New  York  friends  therefore 
make  their  mind  easy  as  to  our  Company  being 
handicapped,  and  our  agent  in  a corner.  He 
goes  with  a free  hand  and  will,  we  feel  sure, 
not  commit  his  brother  tea  planters  to  any  con- 
ditions not  fully  to  be  commended  on  mature 
oousideration. 


CEYLON  AT  THE  NEAV  ZEALAND 
EXHIBITION. 

Dunedin,  June  7th. 

A.  Philip,  Esq.,  SeoretaryPlanters’  Association,  Kandy. 

Dear  Sir, — Since  writing  to  you  on  3Uth  April  (copy 
of  letter  herewith)  I have  received  your  favour  of  1st 
May.  In  reply  I am  sorry  that  the  case  shipped  by 
Mr.  Geo.  D.  Jamieson  did  not  reach  me,  and  I can 
find  no  trace  of  it.* 

Awaed  Certificates.— By  this  mail  I send  to  Mr. 
Carlyon  parcels  receipt  for  a box  addressed  to  you 
and  covering  a tin  lined  case,  containing  the  whole  of 
the  Award  Certificates  as  per  list  enclosed  herewith.! 

I have  asked  Mr.  Carlyon  to  clear  the  box  and  for- 
ward it  to  you. 

Accounts. — Enclosed  please  find  a statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  by  me  on  account  of  your 
Court.  I send  you  herewith  Draft  on  London  for 
£37  lOs,  the  balance  being  not  yet  fully  collected.  There 
are  still  some  photographs  in  frames  and  a few  other 
small  things  to  dispose  of  for  which  I trust  to  send 
you  a remittance  shortly.  Valuing  the  kiosk  in  my 
hands  at  £50  it  will  be  seen  that  after  all  disburse- 
ments here,  and  including  the  passages  of  the  native 
servants  to  Ceylon,  the  net  outlay  defrayed  by  you 
for  disbursement  in  this  colony  will  be  under  £90, 
which  I trust  your  Committee  will  consider  satisfactory. 

Kalutara  Carved  Work. — I regret  to  state  that 
four  sets  of  articles  forwarded  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Fowler, 
C.C.S.,  on  account  of  Sinno  Wadu  Aiachchi  and  in- 

*  \Ve  omit  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Jamieson, 
Mr.  Philip  and  the  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Go.,  on  this 
subject:  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  a special  assort- 
ment of  fine  teas  from  Mariawatte  failed  to  reach 
Dunedin— appropriated  in  Melbourne  doubtless  P— 
Ed.  T.  a. 

t This  list  is  identical  with  that  which  we  published 
on  March  26th  (page  311  Overland  Observer)  save  for 
the  closing  awards  in  cinohona,  &o,,  which  we  re- 
produce now,— Ed.  T.  /i. 
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voiced  at  E145,  are  unsaleable  here  at  a quarter  of  the 
equivalent  of  that  sum.  One  carved  coconut  shell  in- 
voiced at  R25  I sold  for£l  ; the  rest  are  retained  pend- 
ing instructions. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  W.  Watson. 


First  award 
do 

First  award 
Second  award 
Third  award 

Second  award 


Cinchona  Bark. 

F.  G.  A.  Lane,  Blair  Athol,  Ceylon 
W.  Jordan  & Co.,  Ceylon 

CoooA. 

North  Matale  Estate 
Gangarowa 
Charles  Mack  wood 

Arrowroot. 

R.  P.  Jayawardene 

Kalutara  Workmanship. 

G.  M.  Fowler  ...  First  award 

Kandy  Art  Work. 

...  Second  award 

Cane  Fuenitukk. 

T.  J.  Eamlan  ...  Commended. 

Signed  W-  Watson. 

Statements  op  Eeceipts  and  Disbursements  by 
W.  Watson  on  account  of  the  Planters’  Asso- 
ciation Kandy,  at  the  Dunedin  and  South 
Seas  Exhibition,  1889-90. 


Receipts. 

Received  from  Secretary,  P.  A.,  Kandy 

Do  for  cups  of  tea,  &o.,  sold  in  kiosk  .. 
Do  forduty  refunded  by  N.  Z.  Government 
Do  for  sales  of  tea  and  ooffee  exhibits  ... 
Do  for  sales  of  tea  for  consumption  unused 
Do  for  sales  of  kiosk  furniture,  &e. 

Do  for  sales  of  ebony,  elephants,  &c.  ... 


Disbursements, 

Coat  of  kiosk  ...  ...  ...  ,, 

Do  of  exhibition  space  ...  ... 

Do  of  erecting  and  flooring  kiosk... 

Do  of  furniture,  linoleum,  gas  fittings, 
crockery,  &c. 

Do  of  advertisements 
Do  of  photograph  frames 
Sundry  payment  for  sugar,  milk,  biscuits, 
freights,  gas  duties,  washing,  dinners  to  ser- 
vants, extra  service,  &c.,  &c.,  &c... 

Mr.  K.  S.  Begg’s  salary  ,,, 

Wages  toJayanhami  ... 

Do  to  W.  Fernando  ... 

Do  to.  JRoderigo 
Native  servants’ expenses  in  Dunedin  ... 

Do  passages  to  Melbourne  (reduced) 
Remittances  to  H,  Mackenzie,  Melbourne  ... 
Remittance  to  Secretary,  P.  A.,  Kandy 
Balance 


£ 

8. 

d. 

150 

0 

0 

466 

19 

2 

14 

8 

6 

45 

19 

6 

25 

17 

0 

22 

8 

3 

8 

5 

0 

£733 

17 

5 

£ 

8* 

a. 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

50 

10 

0 

94 

7 

2 

26 

7 

6 

7 

4 

3 

173 

5 

0 

78 

0 

0 

39 

14 

2 

42 

3 

9 

40 

8 

4 

46 

5 

6 

7 

10 

0 

13 

1 

11 

37 

10 

0 

7 

9 

10 

£733 

17 

5 

(Signed)  W.  Watson. 

Dunedin, J June  7th,  1890. 

June  7th. 

T-  J.  Parker,  Esq.,  b.  s.  c.,  Dunedin. 

Dear  Sir, — As  representative  of  the  Planters’  Asso- 
ciation of  Ceylon  at  the  Dunedin  and  South  Seas  Ex- 
hibition of  1889-90  I have  the  pleasure  to  hand  you  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Dunedin  Museum  twenty  four  speci- 
mens of  Ceylon  Birds  and  a box  of  Ceylon  Butterflies. 
— I am,  &o.,  (Signed)  W.  Watson, 

Inspector  Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 

List  with  names  of  birds  enclosed. 


Quinine-Works  for  Sale. — As  will  be  seen  from 
an  announcement  in  our  advertising  columns, 
another  quinine-factory  is  about  to  be  offered  for 
sale  by  public  auction.  This  time  it  is  M.L. 
Viennot  who  desires  to  dispose  of  his  factory  at 
Ivry-Port,  near  Paris,  where  he  has  carried  on  for 
many  years  the  manufacture  of  cinchona  deriva- 
tives and  other  medicinal  alkaloids.— (7/icmfst  and 
Druggist, 
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SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CEYLON 

PLANTEES’  AMEEICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

PROPOSALS  FROM  AMERICA  FOR  THE 

RE-ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

In  aoaordance  with  due  notioe  a special  general 
meeting  of  shareholders  in  the  Ceylon  Planters’ 
American  Tea  Company,  Limited,  was  held  at  the 
offices  of  the  Company  in  Queen  St.  yesterday, 
commencing  about  1 o’clock.  Mr.  L.  H.  Kelly 
(Chairman  of  the  Company)  presided,  and  the  other 
directors  present  were  Messrs.  G.  A.  Talbot,  Harry 
Whitham,  C.  Spearman  Armstrong,  W.  W.  Mitch- 
ell, J.  J.  Grinlinton,  and  Thos.  North  Christie  ; 
the  shareholders  present  were  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Renton,  C.  Oswald  Mackwood,  H.  J.  Vollar,  Sholto 

G.  D.  Skrine,  F.  G.  A.  Lane,  W.  H,  Davies,  Eastern 
Produce  and  Estates  Company  by  their  attorney, 
C.  B.  Smith  by  his  attorney,  F.  M.  Mackwood, 

H.  D.  Deane,  A.  Vanrenen,  Gilbert  F.  Traill,  F.  G. 
Bewes,  A.  Bethune,  H.  V.  Lushington,  H.  L.  S. 
Ingles,  J.  F.  Headrick,  H.  Bois,  P.  Bois  and  V, 
A.  Julius. 

The  Hon.  W.W.  Mitchell,  who  acted  as  Secretary, 
read  the  notioe  calling  tbe  meeting,  and  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  held  on  the  12th  February  1890, 
which  were  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  would  make  a few 
remarks  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  calling  the 
meeting.  The  necessity  had  arisen  from  a letter 
which  they  had  received  from  Messrs.  Wattson  & 
Farr  of  New  York,  dated  May  15th.  The 
letter  would  be  read  to  them  presently,  but  its 
main  object  was  to  point  out  Messrs.  Wattson 
& Farr’s  opinion  that  a very  much  larger 
business  might  be  done  in  Ceylon  tea  in  America 
by  the  co-operative  system,  as  they  called  it  in 
America.  There  were  many  ways  of  doing  things 
in  America  which  were  strange  to  them,  and 
which  might  at  first  seem  beyond  their  ken, 
but  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr’s  idea  was  to  make 
a number  of  persons  in  fairly  good  circumstances 
shareholders  in  this  Company,  to  allot  them  so 
many  shares,  and  to  supply  them  with  tea, 
holding  their  shares  fully  paid  up  as  security,  and 
to  make  them,  in  fact,  the  Company’s  agents ; 
to  appoint  them  in  all  the  various  small  towns, 
and  to  get  them  to  travel  about  and  do  as  much 
as  they  could  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  sale 
of  Ceylon  tea.  The  directors  had  given  the  pro- 
posal (of  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  their  deepest 
consideration.  They  proposed  to  raise  a capital  of 
one  million  dollars,  and  to  apply  to  the  present 
shareholders  two  shares  of  20  dollars  each  for 
every  one  share  that  they  now  held,  so  that  the 
holder  of  a share  worth  R50  would,  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange,  get  an  amount  equal  to  about 
E108  for  his  share,  provided  he  chose  to 
remain  and  amalgamate  with  the  American  Com- 
pany. Messrs  Wattson  & Farr  proposed  to  reserve 
10,000  shares  as  the  working  capital  of  the  concern, 
and  they  proposed  to  take  28,000  shares  for  them- 
selves and  the  promoters  of  the  Company.  The 
Directors  thought  that  a great  deal  too  heavy  an 
amount : they  objected  to  it,  and  telegraphed 
to  Messrs  Wattson  & Farr  pointing  out  their 
objection.  He  would  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
telegram  that  was  sent. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  following  telegram 
was  sent  on  the  1st  of  July; — “Directors  provisionally 
approve — promotion  shares  deemed  excessive — 
shareholders  called — writing.”  In  reply  to  that  came 
the  following  telegram  : — “ Promoters  fully  con- 
sidered all  points— cannot  alter  conditions — Delay 
likely  prove  diiastroui— Prompt  ooDfirmation  most 


important.”  An  answer  was  sent : — “ Will  cable 
you  on  11th”— this  date. 

The  Chairman,  continuing,  said  they  would 
see  that  although  the  directors  immediately 
took  steps  and  objected  to  so  large  a proportion 
of  the  shares  being  allotted  as  promotion  money, 
the  promoters  in  New  York  seemed  to  think  they 
would  require  that  large  sum  of  money  in  order 
to  promote  the  Company  and  to  push  the 
concern.  There  was  no  doubt  that  a very  large 
sum  of  money  would  be  necessary,  but  whether 
the  sum  named  was  absolutely  necessary  or  not 
it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  say.  But  they 
did  think,  as  a Board  of  Directors,  taking  all 
matters  into  consideration,  that  whatever  was 
done  must  be  done  promptly.  Their  great  object 
was  to  push  the  Ceylon  tea  enterprize,  and  they 
considered  that  they  would  be  able  to  do  a very 
much  larger  and  much  more  extended  business 
in  accepting  this  scheme.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  thing 
was  perfectly  certain,  and  that  was  that  the 
Company  had  not  been  supported  either  at  home 
or  in  Ceylon  as  well  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
seeing  the  very  heavy  expenditure  in  work- 
ing anything  of  the  sort  in  America,  and 
they  thought  it  would  be  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  shareholders  if  they  would  agree 
to  amalgamate  the  Company  under  the  proposals 
made  by  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr.  The  directors 
wished  to  take  the  shareholders  entirely  into  their 
confidence  in  the  whole  matter  that  had  been  laid 
before  them,  and  therefore  he  would  ask  the 
Secretary  of  the  Company  to  read  the  letter  which 
had  been  received  from  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr,  and 
then  to  read  the  reply  which  was  sent. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

New  York,  May  15th,  1890. 

Messrs.  Darley,  Butler  & Co., 

Agents  and  Secretaries,  Colombo. 

Dear  Sirs, — Since  last  writing  you  we  have  your 
esteemed  favours  of  March  26th  and  April  8th,  con- 
tents duly  noted,  and  all  enclosures  in  order. 

Mr.  Fineo  has  continued  to  use  his  best  efforts  in 
increasing  sales  of  Tea,  and  we  see  signs  of  a grow- 
ing interest  amongst  those  who  have  given  the  article 
a fair  trial.  At  same  time  the  increase  is  very  slow  ; 
and  to  make  the  Company  a success,  some  vigorous 
and  extended  effort  must  be  made. 

We  have  been,  as  we  have  already  written  yon, 
much  interested  in  the  experiment,  and  have  given 
the  matter  our  very  careful  attention,  but  must  say 
that  had  we  Known  how  small  a proportion  of  the 
Company’s  shares  would  have  been  taken  we  should 
have  hesitated  about  accepting  the  agency,  and  would 
most  probably  have  advised  that  the  attempt  to  start 
the  business  should  not  be  made.  We  have  done 
our  best  with  the  funds  provided,  and  feel  that  all 
the  money  spent  has  been  used  to  the  very  best  ad- 
vantage, but  with  the  present  resources  of  the  Com- 
pany it  is  only  a question  of  a few  months,  when  all 
the  money  will  have  been  spent  and  the  business 
simply  started. 

It  has  been,  therefore,  a matter  of  considerable 
thought  with  us  to  advise  the  best  way  to  avert  the 
impending  disaster  to  the  Company,  and  make  the 
efforts  and  money  already  expended  the  stepping- 
stones  to  a permanent  success. 

You  may  or  may  not  be  aware  that  the  co-operative 
principle  in  many  forms  of  business  is  taking  great 
hold  of  our  people  at  the  present  time,  and  after  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  matter,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  co-operative  idea  can  be  used  with  marked 
success  in  the  promotion  of  the  plans  of  this  Company. 

We  have  in  this  country  a very  large  class  of  people, 
who  have  some  means  and  are  able  to  live  without 
going  in  for  any  very  engrossing  business,  but  who  in 
many  instances  would  be  very  glad  to  add  to  a small 
income  by  some  clean  and  reasonably  profitable  occu- 
pation, without  loBiBi^  their  independence,  Tbe«<^ 
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people  live  in  the  emall  towns  throughout  the  country, 
and  would  be  in  a position  to  have  a horse  and  waggon 
at  their  command,  to  drive  about  through  the 
countryl  soliciting  trade. 

We  have  secured  the  interest  of  parties  here  wliose 
business  it  has  been  to  reach  this  class  of  people,  and 
who  have  the  necessary  machinery  and  experience  to 
interest  them  in  any  good  legitimate  enterprise  ; and 
our  plan  is  to  secure  an  agent  and  stockholder  from 
amongst  this  class,  all  over  the  country,  commencing 
in  our  more  thickly  settled  States,  near  at  hand,  and 
lying  within  a convenient  radius,  around  our  principal 
cities, 

No  agent  will  be  appointed  who  does  not  subscribe 
to  some  shares,  end  he  must  be  qualified  and  under- 
take to  push  the  interests  of  the  Company  in  the 
teiritory  that  may  be  assigned  him.  The  amount 
of  shares  would  vary  from  jJlOO  to  $1,000,  and  he 
would  be  allowed  to  deposit  his  shares  (fully  paid 
up,  of  course)  as  security  for  tea  sold  to  him  which 
would  be  billed  at  a price  to  enable  the  agent  to 
make  a handsome  profit,  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
Company  a handsome  return.  He  will  have  the  double 
incentive  of  a profit  on  sales  and  a dividend  on  his 
stock,  besides  which  his  ownership  of  stock  will  give 
him  an  interest  in  keeping  at  work  in  bis  territory  even 
should  sales  not  prove  large  at  first,  as  he  would  realize 
that  his  investment  in  the  stock  would  prove  value- 
less, unless  himself  and  his  feilow  agents  all  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  common  good. 

Whilst  working  up  the  class  of  people  we  have 
referred  to  above,  we  do  not  by  any  means  propose 
to  neglect  the  principal  cities,  but  would  work  them 
into  co-operation  in  the  general  business  either 
by  means  of  local  agents  or  by  establishing  branches 
of  the  Company  itself. 

Our  idea  in  brief  is  as  follows : — To  incorporate  a 
Company  (American)under  the  same  title  as  the  present 
with  a capital  of  ($10,00,000)  one  millon  dollars,  divided 
into  shares  of  ($20)  twenty  dollars  each  fully  paid  up, 
and  non-assessable,  incorporate  under  the  law  of  this 
State,  and  without  liability  to  the  shareholders.  The 
shares  to  be  divided  as  follows: — 

10.000  shares  to  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
Company  to  be  sold  at  par — say  $20,00,000  ior  the 
workiitg  capital  of  the  concern. 

12.000  sharos  to  be  paid  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  present  Company,  say  2 shares  for  every  one,  and 

28,000  shares  to  be  paid  to  ourselves  and  the  parties 
who  will  work  with  us  in  raising  the  capital  and  float- 
ing the  enterprise,  and  we  would  all  have  to  give  much 
time  and  labour  to  the  matter,  and  advance  a great 
deal  of  money  for  advertising,  travellers,  &c.  &o.  be- 
fore we  could  look  for  any  returns. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  our  desire  that  any 
of  ynur  present  stockholders  shall  part  with  their 
holdings,  but  rather  that  you  may  get  increased 
subscribers,  but  we  can  doubtless  arrange  that 
any  who  do  not  wish  to  accept  the  2 shares  of  the 
new  Company  for  the  one  of  the  present  Company 
shall  receive  the  amounts  they  may  have  paid  in,  upon 
surrendering  their  shares.  Still  less  is  it  onr  desire 
that  any  of  the  present  Directors  should  be  displaced, 
as  we  wish  to  have  the  new  Company  to  be  the  out- 
growth and  harmonious  result  of  the  present  one,  and 
(inly  such  cbangi  s or  rather  additions  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  would  be  made  as  might  be  found  necessary 
by  our  local  laws  and  to  enable  ns  to  have  the  proper 
working  board  and  officers  here,  where  the  work  would 
have  to  be  done. 

As  we  understand  the  matter,  the  present  Company 
was  gotten  up,  not  with  much  idea  that  the  shares 
would  be  directly  profitable,  but  with  the  prospect 
that  they  might,  and  the  direct  object  of  exploiting 
Ceylon  tea  in  this  country.  The  money  that  has  been 
so  f ir  paid  in  has  been,  or  soon  will  be,  used  up 
and  unless  some  decided  steps  are  taken,  will  be  lost. 
Our  friends  wiio  are  back  of  us  in  the  proposed  new 
Company  say:  Why  should  we  bother  with  the  old  Com- 
pany  at  all  ? We  can  buy  all  the  Ceylon  tea  we  want, 
make  onr  own  boards,  Ao.  &o.— and  have  the  whole 
matter  hi  onr  own  hands,  as  well  as  any  profit.  Wo 
have  insisted,  however,  that  as  we  have  been 
your  agents,  and  through  you  have  become  iuteiested 


in  the  matter,  that  we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  business,  unless  the  present  Company  was  merged 
or  in  a measure  continued  in  the  proposed  new  one, 
as  we  wish  it  to  be  a representation  strictly  of  Ceylon 
industries. 

Our  proposed  plan  may  seem  visionary  to  yon,  but 
this  is  a large  and  growing  country,  with  an  active 
and  speculative  population,  who  are  always  ready  to 
take  up  a good  scheme  on  a big  scale,  and  we  have 
with  us  men  who  have  made  a study  of  introducing 
Companies  such  as  we  propose,  and  who  will  give  their 
time,  money  and  experience,  with  the  hope  of  making 
their  interest  in  the  stock  valuable,  which  of  course 
would  be  equally  shared  in  by  all  stockholders.  If  the 
Company  should  succeed,  and  we  think  it  will,  Oeylon 
tea  would  be  more  thoroughly  and  successfully  intro- 
duced into  this  country  than  by  any  other  means  we 
know  of. 

Mr.  Pineo  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  matter  stated 
herein,  and  as  we  shall  have  to  commence  operations 
as  soon  as  possible,  we  will  ask  your  very  careful 
consideration,  and  would  request  you  to  cable  us  your 
decision,  sav  “approve,”  if,  as  you  are  authorised 
by  Article  7 of  your  bylaws,  you  will  give  us  the 
option  of  buying  out  your  Company,  for  say  12,000 
shares  of  the  new  Company,  we  (personally)  agreeing 
that  if  the  new  Company  is  undertaken,  that  we  will 
take  np  any'shares  of  parties  who  may  now  be  stock- 
holders, should  they  not  wish  to  accept  the  proposal. 
— Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Wattson  & Fare. 

1st  July  1890. 

Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs, — We  addressed  you  on  the  26th  ultimo  , 
and  have  now  to  report  that  a meeting  of  Directors 
of  the  Ceylon  Planters’  American  Tea  Company  was 
held  this  day  and  we  were  desired  to  express  their 
obligations  to  you  for  the  great  interest  you  have 
throughout  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Company 
and  in  the  introduction  of  Ceylon  Tea  into  America 
which  have  led  to  the  proposals  you(have  made  with 
regard  to  the  new  scheme  put  forward  in  your  letter 
of  15th  March.  Whilst  recognizing  the  desira- 
bility of  carrying  on  the  Company’s  operations 
on  a much  more  extended  basis  than  at  present, 
some  of  the  Directors  do  not  regard  the  position  of  the 
Company  in  a desponding  manner  and  as  one  liable  to 
end  in  disaster  at  an  early  date  as  you  seem  to  think, 
but  however  this  may  be,  they  expressed  themselves 
generally  in  favour  of  the  scheme  and  we  telegraphed 
you  today  “ Directors  provisionally  approve — promotion 
shares  deemed  excessive— shareholders  called — writing.” 

The  only  matter  connected  with  your  proposals  about 
which  there  seems  to  be  a difficulty,  is  in  regard  to 

28.000  shares  to  be  appropriated  to  yourselves  and  the 
parties  who  will  work  with  you.  There  seems  to  be  a 
difficulty  in  understanding  what  the  reservation  of 
such  a large  number  of  shares  as  28,000  is  for ; what 
equivalent  the  Company  is  to  get  for  such  a large  al- 
lotment which  amounts  to  more  than  half  the  proposed 
capital  of  60.000  shares ; and  we  are  desired  to  ask  if 
it  is  the  intention  that  the  28,000  shares  are  to  be 
allotted  to  you  for  your  services  in  placing  the  10,000 
shares,  the  proceeds  of  which  alone  will  be  placed 
in  the  coffers  of  the  Company  to  form  its  working 
ospital  ? We  understand  that  you  mould  take  up 
the  balance  of  shares  in  the  old  Company  that 
is  unallotted,  and  that  you  would  make  yourselves 
liable  to  refund  to  any  shareholders  in  the  present 
Company  the  value  of  their  "hares  if  they  did  not 
agree  to  the  new  scheme.  We  presnme  it  is  your 
intention  t(3  expend  a large  sum  of  money — and  if  so 
about  what  amount  ? — in  raising  the  capital  and  float- 
ing tbe  now  concern,  advertising,  travelling  &o.  in 
connexion  with  the  promotion  of  it,  and  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  local  agents,  recouping  yonrselves  from  what 
you  may  obtain  by  selling  some  of  the  28,000  shares, 
and  not  repaying  yourselves  from  the  proceeds  of  the 

10.000  shares  which  will  remain  and  form  the  working 
capital  of  the  concern  ? 

We  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  an  explanation 
of  this  from  you  prior  to  the  meeting  of  tbe  share- 
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holders  which  has  been  called  for  fhe  11th  inst..  but 
of  course  this  canriot  be.  At  'this  meeting  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  Directors  shall  obtain  the  permis- 
sion  of  the  shareholders  to  amalgamate  if  they  agree 
to  do  so;  and  if  they  so  agree,  Mr.  Grinlinton, 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  Company,  who 
will,  as  we  have  advised  yon,  proceed  to  New 
York,  will  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  discuss 
matters  with  you,  and  to  finally  conclude  such  terms 
as  you  may  mutually  agree  upon.  In  short,  as  the 
matter  presents  itself  to  ns,  at  present  the  feeling  is, 
that  the  payment  in  shares  for  promotion  should  be 
less,  and  that  the  number  of  shares  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Company  should  be  more;  otherwise 
4-7tbs  of  the  share  capital  will  have  been  paid  away 
or  alienated  outside  the  Company,  whilst  at  the  same 
time,  dividend  is  payable  upon  these  shares  out  of  the 
earnings  of  a working  capital  of  l-6th  plus  the  12,000 
shares  to  be  held  by  the  old  ahareholders  of  the  present 
Company.  "We  conclude  that  Mr.  Pineo’s  services 
would  he  taken  over  by  the  new  Company. 

Mr.  Grinlinton  will  take  a full  Power  of  Attorney 
with  him  so  that  no  more  lime  will  be  lost  than  is 
unavoidable,  and,  as  his  time  will  be  very  limited  in 
America  (not  more  than  a fortnight  at  the  outside),  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  whatever  preliminary  steps  may 
be  necessary  should  be  well  in  hand,  and  all  prepared 
by  the  time  be  arrives.  He  will  leave  here  by  the 
“Parramatta  ” mail  steamer  fP.  & O ) on  24th  instant, 
expects  to  arrive  in  London  on  the  14th  August,  and 
he  hopes  to  leave  for  America  a week  afterwards, 
arriving  there  about  the  end  of  August  or  within  the 
first  week  of  September. — We  are.  dear  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  Daeley,  But-lee  & Co..  Agents  and 
Secretaries. 

The  Seceetaby  also  again  read  the  telegrams 
given  above. 

Mr.  Shplto  Skrine  inquired  as  to  what  would 
be  the  liability  of  a shareholder  in  this  new  Com- 
pany. It  appeared  that  a shareholder  would  have 
two  shares  for  every  original  share  he  possessed. 

The  Seceetahy  ; — He  will  have  no  liability  what- 
ever : 20  dollars  will  be  the  value  of  the  shares. 

Mr.  Skeine  : — But  the  shares  in  the  old  Com- 
pany  will  have  to  be  paid  up  before  a shareholder 
can  have  the  new  ones. 

The  Chaieman  When  the  whole  amount  of 
E50  is  paid  up  those  shareholders  who  wish  to 
remain  in  the  new  amalgamated  Company  would 
receive  in  exchange  for  their  one  PS'l  share  two 
20  dollar  shares,  at  the  value  of  El  OP.  which  is 
taking  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  That  would 
be  the  limit  of  liability,  and  there  would  be  none 
beyond  it,  because  you  receive  those  two  20 
dollar  shares  for  the  one  B50  share  you  already 
hold.  There  is  one  other  matter  I want  you  to 
take  into  consideration,  and  that  is  the  question  as 
to  the  advisability  of  carrying  on  this  Company 
in  the  way  proposed.  Myself  and  my  brother 
directors  think  it  is  the  most  advisable  course,  after 
giving  it  all  the  consideration  we  possibly  could, 
because  it  is  quite  open  for  any  other  body  of  men 
to  form  a Comnany  and  carry  on  business  without 
us.  as  Messrs.  Wattson  & Parr  say  in  their  letter.  I 
think  our  object  all  through  has  been  to  push  Ceylon 
tea  and  to  do  the  very  best  we  could  for  it,  and  I 
think  that  if  this  Company  is  amalgamated  with 
the  new  Company  as  is  now  proposed,  we  should 
not  only  achieve  the  object  which  we  bad  from 
♦ be  firpt  in  view — that  of  pushing  our  tea,  but 
I see  no  reason  at  all  why  it  should  not  prove  a 
profitable  speculation  also  to  the  shareholders,  as 
leu"  as  the  terms  are  adhered  to  ; i.  <*.,  that  the 
vn’ne  of  10,000  shares  is  to  be  kept  entirely  as 
the  working  capital  of  tlie  Companv.  It  would  be 
open  at  the  same  time  to  any  shareholder  who 
wiahed  to  withdraw  from  the  amalgamated  Com- 
pany to  withdraw  from  it.  He  has  the  option 
either  of  receiving  two  20  dollar  shares  for  his 
one  ECO  share,  [or  he  can  withdraw  from  the 


Company  by  receiving  the  amount  that  he  has 
paid  up  here  for  his  share.  If  he  has  paid  up 
E50,  be  can  withdraw  by  getting  hie  E50  back. 

Mr.  P.  G.  A.  Lane: — Will  the  control  of  the 
Company  then  be  in  New  York  ? 

The  Chairman  : — Certainly. 

Mr.  Lane  ; — Not  in  Ceylon  ? Then  what  assur- 
ance should  we  have  that  they  will  buy  and  sell 
pure  Ceylon  tea  ? 

The  Chairman  said  that  that  was  the  condition  on 
which  thev  would  be  made  agents,  and  they  agreed 
to  that.  In  the  letter  which  had  just  been  read 
Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  said  : “ As  we  wish  it  to 
be  representative  ptrietly  of  Ceylon  industries." 

Mr.  Lane  : — Will  the  tea  as  heretofore  be  bought 
in  Ceylon,  or  in  London  ? , 

The  Chairman  said  that  that  was  one  of  the  minor 
arrangements  which  Mr.  Grinlinton  would  make 
when  he  went  to  America,  but  they  would  have 
to  make  themselves  perfectly  sure  that  Ceylon  tea 
alone  would  be  sold. 

Mr.  Serine  assumed  that  a large  proportion  of  the 

20.000  shares  went  to  the  Directors  in  America, 
or  did  the  Directors  here  get  any  ehare?  (Laughter.) 

The  Chairman  ; — No,  I am  afraid  thev  do  not. 

Mr.  Henry  Boib  aeked  if  the  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  elicit  from  shaveholders  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  proposal 
should  be  accepted  or  rejected,  because  it  seemed  to 
him  utterly  impossible  for  a body  of  men  to  seriously 
consider  the  figures  put  before  them.  The  point  that 
struck  him  more  than  anything  else  was  the 
enormous  proportion  which  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr 
proposed  should  be  allotted  to  themselves  for  pro- 
motion money.  If  he  followed  the  figures  correctly 
it  amounted  to  this  : — 12,000  shares  to  be  allotted  to 
the  present  shareholders  in  the  Company  in  respect 
of  the  capital  they  had  subscribed  ; then  they  pro- 
posed to  get  10,000  more  shares  taken  up  by  the 
public  in  America;  and  they  allotted  to  themselves 

28.000  shares— for  what?— their  services.  Did  they 
propose  to  pay  nothing  in  respect  of  them,  or  were 
they  to  be  28,000  fully  paid-up  shares,  as  promotion 
money?  What  it  meant  was  that  they,  as  the  pro- 
moteis  of  the  Company,  would  have  a claim 
upon  the  dividends  to  the  extent  of  58  per 
cent,  the  balance  going  to  the  shareholders  who 
bad  subscribed  the  capital.  He  did  not  think 
that  was  a matter  th^y  could  consider  and  give 
an  answer  to  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 
He,  for  one,  most  certainly  was  not  prepared  to 
commit  himself  either  to  an  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  proposal  at  that  meeting.  No  infor- 
mation was  put  before  the  shareholders,  so  far  as 
he  was  aware,  until  they  heard  the  letter  which 
had  just  been  read,  and  he  thought  the  matter 
was  far  too  important  for  them  to  come  to  a 
decision  upon  it  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Hon.  T.  N.  Christie  said  what  Mr.  Bois 
had  referred  to  was  very  much  what  they  bad  to 
consider,  but  it  was  not  a matter  of  merely  granting 
time  that  would  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a satis- 
factory  conclusion.  What  they  really  wanted  was 
more  information.  It  was  hardly  credible  that  a 
firm  like  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  should  propose 
to  them  that  they  should  receive  as  promotion 
money  shares  representirg  nearly  a quarter-of-a- 
million  sterling.  It  was  hardly  conceivable  that 
they  could  possibly  imagine  that  they  should  agree 
to  terms  such  as  those.  They  used  the  rather 
ambiguous  expression  that  they  required  that  money 
for  the  floating  of  the  enterprize.  If  they 
meant  floating  the  Company  be  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  request  for  28,000  fully  paid- 
up  shares  was  monstrous;  if  by  “floating  the 
enterprize  ” they  meant  floating  the  business  of 
the  Company,  advertising  and  pushing  the  Lusiness, 
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ihen  it  might  or  might  not  be  a reasonable 
demand.  The  Chairman  had  used  the  expression 
“ promotion  money  ” as  applied  to  those  shares, 
but  be  could  hardly  imagine  that  Messrs. 
Watson  & Farr  regarded  it  as  such,  and  be  would 
take  it  that  when  they  used  the  expression 
" floating  the  enterprize  ” they  must  mean  to 
devote  a great  deal  of  time  and  a great  deal 
of  money  to  the  pushing  of  the  business  of 
the  Company,  and  not  the  mere  promotion 
of  the  Company.  He  would  point  out  to  Mr. 
Bois  that  the  one  saving  clause  in  the  whole 
of  the  proposed  arrangement  which  would  justify 
them  in  provisionally  accepting  the  oSer  that 
day,  giving  Mr.  Grinlinton  all  powers  to  con- 
clude, was  the  offer  to  return  their  money  to  those 
who,  when  they  really  learnt  what  the  details 
were,  were  discontented,  and  preferred  to  have 
their  money  rather  than  to  have  deteriorated  and 
depreciated  shares  in  a concern  which  was  bur- 
dened with  having  to  pay  a dividend  upon  a 
quarter-of-a-mil)ion  sterling  which  had  not  been 
devoted  to  pushing  the  business  of  the  Company. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  what  was 
stated  in  this  letter  was  “that  28,000  shares  were 
to  be  paid  to  ourselves  (Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr), 
and  the  parties  who  would  work  with  us  in  raising 
the  capital,  and  floating  the  enterprize,  and  we 
would  all  have  to  give  much  time  and  labour  to 
the  matter,  and  advance  a great  deal  of  money  for 
advertizing  &c.,  Ac.,  before  wo  could  look  for  any 
return.”  One  thing  he  wonld  point  out  to  Mr.  Bois 
was  that  thev  were  not  really  presenting  Messrs. 
Waitson  & Farr  with  the  vaiue  of  28,000  shares, 
hut  thev  had  got  to  raise  those  shares,  and  the 
value  of  those  shares,  themselves,  and  although 
he  used  the  words  “promotion  money’’  he  used 
the  word  “ promotion”  as  meaning  the  pushing  of 
the  interests  of  the  Company.  He  did  not  mean 
that  it  was  to  be  handed  over  to  them  as  a lump 
sum  for  simply  getting  up  the  Company.  The  letter, 
ho  thought,  was  fairly  clear, — it  was  for  floating 
the  enterprize,  which  included  the  advancing  of  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  advertising,  travelling  &c. 
It  was  clearly  intended  that  this  money,  which  they 
should  obtain  by  28,000  shares,  was  to  be  used  for  the 
pushing  of  the  Company,  advertising  and  travelling  on 
its  behalf  Ac.  They  had  to  find  the  money,  and  prob- 
ably would  have  to  advance  it  for  some  time, 

Mr.  Serine  asked  if  they  were  to  understand  that 
Mr.  Grinlinton  would  be  in  a position  when  he 
arrived  in  New  York  not  to  close  with  them  at  all 
if  he  thought  it  undesirable,  and  whether  that 
meeting  would  only  result  in  handing  over  the  power 
to  Mr.  Grinlinton,  in  whose  hands  they  would  put 
their  interests  ? 

Mr.  Talbot  : — With  an  expression  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Pkbine  ; — I understood  that  Mr.  Grinlinton 
would  have  the  power  of  attorney  either  to  close 
with  the  Company,  or,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  reject  the 
proposal. 

The  .Seoretaev  I think  you  are  referring  to  the 
terms  of  the  letter  which  was  written  on  the  1st 
of  the  month.  A telegram  was  sent  in  reply  to 
that,  and  the  reply  to  that  telegram  makes  it  im- 
poseible  to  leave  the  question  open.  The  telegram 
snva  they  hove  conviVered  all  points,  and  if  we 
delay  in  sendbig  a reply  we  shall  lose  the  opportunity. 
T assume  that  if  we  decline  Messrs.  Wattson  & Parr 
will  go  on  with  the  matter  themselves.  If  we  want  to 
make  better  terms,  and  wait  for  a time,  the  opnor- 
tnnity  very  likely  will  have  passed  from  us.  As  it  is 
we  have  not  got  money  to  go  on  with  very  much 
longer,  and  then  we  lose  everything.  Here  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  achieving  the  object  (or 
which  the  Company  was  started. 


Mr.  F.  M.  Mackwood  said  that  there  seemed  to  him 
to  be  two  views  of  this  question, — first  of  all  the 
purely  financial  view,  as  it  concerned  themselves, 
and  the  broader  view  in  which  they  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  content  to  sink  their  personal 
convenience  in  the  matter  as  to  whether  this  was 
the  best  company  and  means  for  introducing  and 
pushing  Ceylon  tea  in  America.  From  the  latter 
point  of  view  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a great 
improvement  on  the  powers  and  scope  of  the  present 
Company.  On  the  other  hand  the  majority  of 
them  had  siibseribed  for  a number  of  shares,  and 
a very  great  number  of  them  had  practically 
looked  upon  it  as  a sort  of  contribution  on 
which  they  expected  to  get  no  return,  merely 
as  their  share  towards  promoting  the  nrosperity 
of  the  Company.  They  did  that  on  the  assur- 
ance of  the  working  Board  of  Directors — 
men  whom  they  all  knew,  and  who  were  work- 
ing in  their  midst.  To  transfer  that  work  to 
America,  amongst  a body  of  men  whom  they  did 
not  know,  and  whose  figures,  as  Mr.  Bois  had 
stated,  were,  to  say  the  least,  rather  staggering, 
was  a diSerent  matter,  and  he  was  rather  inclined 
to  sav  that  if  it  were  not  for  their  offer  to  give 
anybody’s  money  back  if  they  did  not  care  to  go  in 
for  the  new  Company,  that  it  was  a proposal  not 
altogether  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Hbnbv  Bois  asked  if  it  was  intended  that 
that  meeting  should  accept  the  offer  of  Messrs, 
Wattson  & Farr,  simply  giving  the  power-of- 
attorney  to  Mr.  Grinlinton  to  carry  out  the  details 
of  it,  or  was  it  intended  that  he  should  have 
authority  either  to  accept  or  reject  the  proposal 
when  he  arrived  at  New  York. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  position  in  which  they 
were  at  present  was  that  they  had  to  reply  to 
Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr’s  telegram.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Company  has  just  stated  that  the  Company 
wonld  not  be  in  a position  to  carry  on  very  much 
longer.  It  became  a question  with  the  shareholders 
as  to  whether  it  was  advisable  to  let  slip  this  op- 
portunity of  amalgamation  with  a large  Company 
to  be  formed  in  America,  and  if  they  approved 
of  the  amalgamation  then  they  would  distinctly 
have  to  telegraph  to  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr 
that  they  were  prepared  to  accept  their  terms, 
but  qualify  it  by  stating  that  Mr.  (jrinlinton  would 
be  sent  over  with  power  of  attorney,  deputed  as 
their  Managing  Director,  to  go  into  minor  details 
with  them.  But  he  thought  that  if  they  attempted 
to  gain  longer  time,  and  to  put  them  off  in  this 
scheme,  that  they  might  just  as  well  give  up  the 
whole  idea,  and  he  was  afraid  unless  fresh  sup- 
port came  in  that  it  would  simply  mean  the  closing 
of  the  Company.  When  the  Company  was  originally 
started  with  6,000  shares  they  expected  a very 
much  larger  number  of  shares  to  be  taken  up. 
Stress  had  been  laid  both  by  Mr.  Bois  and  Mr. 
Maokwood  on  the  large  number  of  shares  the 
promoters  in  America  required.  The  directors  saw 
that  at  once;  it  was  the  first  thing  they  causht 
hold  of,  but  it  was  such  a very  difficult  thing 
to  tackle  in  a country  like  America.  If  Meseyfi. 
Wattson  & Farr  meant  that  the  value  of  the 
shares  was  to  he  devoted  to  advertising  thrroughly, 
travelling  throughout  the  country,  and  ap- 
pointing agencies  in  all  the  small  towns,  it 
really  and  tru’y  was  not  so  very  big  a sum  as  it 
at  first  appeared,  but  if  it  were  simply  to  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  promoters  of  the  Company  in 
America  it  would  he  simply  monstrous.  But  in 
the  face  of  their  letter  they  could  not  take  that 
view  'f  it.  That  meeting  must  come  to  some  con- 
etnaion.  The  letter  which  had  been  read  was  only 
received  on  the  18th  of  June;  a directors’  meet- 
ing was  called  at  once;  notice  had  to  bo  given  of 
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the  present  meetinf?,  and  they  had  been  called 
together  at  as  early  a date  as  they  possibly  ooald  be, 
to  discuss  the  matter  and  form  an  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Skrinb  thought  the  redeeming  point  about 
the  whole  thing  was  the  fact  that  the  American 
Company  were  prepared  to  meet  the  shareholders 
here  by  saying— “ If  you  do  not  like  it  we  will 
pay  you  up.”  Few  of  them  expected  to  see 
their  money  back,  and  if  the  American  Com- 
pany paid  them  back  they  would  be  in  a better 
position  than  they  ever  expected  to  be.  For 
that  reason  he  would  suggest  that  the  proposal 
be  accepted  and  carried  through.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  great  object  of  that  Company  was 
to  push  Ceylon  teas,  not  to  make  money  out  of  the 
Company,  and  if  they  could  get  people  in  America 
to  push  Ceylon  teas  for  their  own  interests,  even 
if  they  did  make  a good  thing  out  of  it,  they  would 
indirectly  make  their  fortune. 

The  Chairman  said  it  must  show  confidence  on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  in  their  being  able 
to  do  something,  for  thev  need  not  have  offered  to 
pay  them  back  their  E50  per  share.  They  could 
start  their  own  Company,  and  pay  nothing  at  all. 
He  thought  that  the  very  fact  of  their  offering  to 
pay  a shareholder  a sum  equal  to  E108  for  his  E50 
share,  or  if  he  did  not  care  to  stay  in  the  Company 
the  money  which  he  had  already  paid  for  his  share, 
showed  their  belief  in  the  company  which  they 
were  prepared  to  start.  In  Ceylon  they  did  not 
understand  the  mode  of  doing  things  in  America. 
They  launched  out  into  enormous  advertisements. 
Mr.  Pineo  had  paid  100  dollars  for  one  advertisement 
alone — he  forgot  how  many  times  it  was  put  in — 
in  one  magazine.  The  money  was  been  very  soon 
swallowed  up,  and  if  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  were 
going  to  do  the  thing  as  they  professed  they  would 
do  it.  and  as  they  sincerely  hoped  they  would  do 
it, — they  were  a well-known  firm — they  would  have 
to  use  a large  proportion  of  those  98.000  shares. 

The  Hon.  J.  J.  Geinlinton,  said  he  thought  at 
this  stage  of  the  meeting  it  would  be  well  if  he 
made  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  power  of 
attorney  for  the  information  of  the  shareholders. 
His  object  in  going  to  America  bad  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  this  Company.  He  decided  on  the 
trip  long  before  that  Company  had  any  existence. 
He  went  there  on  his  private  business,  and  nothing 
else,  but  it  was  thought  desirable  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  as  he  was  a director  of  the  Company, 
that  if  be  were  going  to  America  he  should  render 
such  assistance  as  was  possible  to  that  Company. 
His  primary  object  in  going  was  his  own  private 
business,  and  he  would  very  much  rather  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  power  of  attorney  or 
anything  else  connected  with  the  Company,  hut  be 
allowed  to  have  his  fortnight  there  to  run  about 
as  he  pleased.  But  having  been  asked  by  his  co- 
directors to  accept  this  responsibility — and  it  was 
a very  heavy  responsibility, — he  might  tell  them 
that  he  should  not  accept  it  at  all  unless  his 
position  was  defined,  and  defined  in  such  a manner 
that  he  could  not  run  away  from  it.  He  did  not 
want  to  do  anything  outside  the  Company.  He  wanted 
to  act,  if  he  acted  at  all,  within  the  decision 
arrived  at,  and  not  to  be  left  with  but’s  and  if’s 
and  and’s,  or  anything.  He  must  have  it  stated 
distinctly  what  his  powers  were,  and  he  would  not 
exceed  them,  but  he  would  much  prefer  not 
havingl  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
f'  The  Hon.  T.  N.  Ciieirtir  said  that  it  might  be 
concluded  from  what  Mr.  Kelly  had  said,  which  had 
heen'more  or  less  supported  by  the  Secretary,  that 
the’New’York  firm  were  dealing  rather  generously 
with*  them,  and  that  thev  could  have  started  quite 
as  well  without  them.  That  was  rather  out  of  it. 
ToJltha  New  York  firm  it  was  very  essential  that 


they  should  get  the  same  name  that  they  had, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  their  desire  was  to  secure 
the  prestige  which  attached  to  the  name,  and  from 
the  patronage  which  that  Company  gave.  It  was 
their  very  natural  desire  to  continue  that  Company, 
and  not  go  against  it.  With  reference  to  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Grinlinton  it  would  be  obviously 
impossible  for  the  shareholders  to  define  what  he 
should  do  in  New  York.  What  the  shareholders 
bad  to  do  that  day  was  to  authorize  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  give  instructions  to  him.  It  was 
not  likely  that  the  conditions  would  be  made  known 
generally  that  day,  and  at  such  a meeting. 

Mr.  H.  Bois  : — May  I ask  how  many  shares 
have  been  subscribed  for  in  the  local  Company  ? 

The  SxcEETARx: — 1,747. 

Mr.  Bois  ; — Are  there  any  calls  unpaid  ? 

The  Seobetaey  : — There  are  31  defaulters,  owing 
El, 740. 

Mr.  Bois  Otherwise  the  capital  is  all  cilled  un  ? 

The  Seoeetaev  E3i5  paid  up,  RIO  payable 
on  the  1st  of  October,  and  E5  to  be  called  up 
after  that. 

Mr.  Mackwood  I understand  you  to  sav  that 
if  we  did  not  adopt  this  proposal,  even  with  the 
call  that  has  to  be  made,  we  should  have  to  stop 
in  a eoronaratively  short  time.  It  would  almost 
seem,  if  this  i»  the  state  of  affairs,  that  we  have 
absolutely  no  choice,  and  the  proposal  of  Messrs. 
Wattson  & Farr  offers  as  the  only  chance  of  ever 
seeing  any  of  our  money  back,  for  if  the  Company 
should  stop  there  are  practically  no  assets  that 
could  be  converted  into  capital.  It  is  not  as  if 
we  had  a stock  of  tea  on  hand. 

Mr.  Lane  quite  concurred  in  their  Company  being 
taken  up  by  this  American  Company,  and  of  the 
directors  being  empowered  to  accept  their  terms, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  thought  it  should  be 
distinctly  stated  by  their  directors,  and  they  should 
say  to  their  directors  that  day.  that  the  tea 
that  had  to  be  bought  should  be  bought  from 
Ceylon  and  not  in  London,  so  that  thev 
themselves  might  know  what  sort  of  tea  it 
was  that  was  being  sold  in  their  name.  He  thought 
Mr.  Grinlinton  should  make  that  a sine  que  non. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Aemstrong  was  afraid,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Colombo  market,  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  supply  the  demand. 

Mr.  Skeine  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  they 
were  hardly  in  a position  to  carry  out  Mr.  Lane’s 
suggestion  that  day,  because  Messrs.  Wattson  & 
Farr,  as  he  read  the  telegram,  had  told  them  dis- 
tinctly that  they  must  either  accept  the  terms 
offered,  or  they  must  let  the  thing  slide.  That 
being  the  ease,  considering  the  circumstances,  he 
thought  it  was  far  better  to  accept  the  position, 
and  he  proposed  that  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr’s 
suggestion  bo  accepted. 

Mr.  Lane  had  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 

The  Chaiebian  said  that  they  had  already  shipped 
32,962  lb..  12,499  lb.  of  which  had  been  sold,  and 
in  shipping  that  quantity  they  were  not  able  to 
obtain  all  the  tea  of  the  description  they  re- 
quired in  the  local  market,  and  had  to  get  some 
of  it  in  the  London  market,  so  that  if  the  pro- 
posed American  Company  were  to  be  a big 
concern,  which  they  wished  it  to  be,  he  trusted 
it  would  be  a bigger  concern  that  the  local 
market  could  supply,  at  present  at  all  events. 
As  long  as  they  made  it  a sine  qua  non  that  the 
whole  of  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr’s  transactions  were 
to  be  in  purely  Ceylon  tea,  he  thought  they  must 
trust  to  the  honour  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Grinlinton  thought  it  might  well  be  put,  as 
a request  from  the  shareholders,  that  the  Ceylon 
market— f.  e.  the  local  market — should  be  availed 
of  as  much  as  possible.  He  might  mention  that  on 
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two  or  three  occasions  when  they  went  into  the 
market  with  samples  they  had  furnished  from  America, 
they  had  been  unable  to  get  those  teas,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  put  it  off  for  another  season. 

The  Chairman  also  pointed  out  that  the  present 
Company  was  trading  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Planters’  Association.  Naturally  they  were  only 
interested  in  the  pushing  of  Ceylon  tea,  and  if  for  a 
moment  it  were  discovered  that  other  than  Ceylon 
tea  was  being  pushed  that  patronage  would  be 
withdrawn  at  once. 

Mr.  Lanje  said  he  would  be  content  if  it  were  a 
sine  qua  non  that  the  tea  sold  should  be  Ceylon 
tea,  but  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Grinlinton  that  it 
might  be  a recommendation  to  Messrs.  Wattson 
& Farr  to  buy  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
local  market.  The  inducement  offered  in  the 
local  market  at  present  was  not  sufficient,  so 
that  many  planters  had  to  send  their  teas  to 
London. 

Mr.  Harry  Whiiham  said  that  as  far  as  he  could 
sea  from  Messrs.  Wattson  dr  Farr’s  letters  they 
did  not  desire  that  the  directors  should  be  replaced, 
and  they  could  buy  the  tea  here.  He  would  make 
it  a sine  qua  non  that  the  tea  should  be  bought 
through  ibe  present  directors. 

Mr.  Kkrikb,  having  formally  worded  his  motion, 
proposed — “ That  this  meeting  authorizes  the 

directors  to  arrange  the  amalgamation  with  the 
American  Company  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
terms  offered," — so  that  the  onus  of  the  thing  rested 
on  the  directors.  (Laughter.) 

No  amendment  being  proposed,  and  no  further 
remarks  being  offered,  the  Chairman  put  the  motion, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  having  carried  that 
resolution  there  were  some  other  resolutions  which 
were  merely  formal.  They  had  been  drafted  by 
their  legal  adviser,  Mr.  Julius,  who  had  gone  care- 
fully through  their  Articles  of  Association.  The 
resolutions  were  as  follows : — 

I.  — That  the  Directors  of  this  Company  are  autho- 
rised to  arrange  terms  for  the  sale  or  disposal  of  the 
business  estate  and  effects  of  this  Company  to  a Com- 
pany about  to  be  promoted  in  America  for  the  sale  of 
Ceylon  tea  upon  such  terms  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Directors  shall  think  fit. 

II.  — That  the  Directors  of  this  Company  are  autho- 
rised to  delegate  their  powers  of  arranging  terms  for 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  the  business  estate  and  effects 
of  this  Company  to  any  one  member  of  their  body  and 
to  grant  to  such  member  a Power  of  Attorney  to  act 
in  America  for  the  other  Directors  of  this  Company  and 
for  this  Company  and  to  arrange  and  enter  into  terms 
for  the  sale  or  disposal  of  the  business  estate  and 
effects  of  this  Company  to  a Company  about  to  be  pro- 
moted in  America  for  the  sale  of  Ceylon  tea  and  to 
sign  all  necessary  contracts  and  agreements  on  that 
behalf  with  any  person  or  persons  acting  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  said  proposed  Company. 

III.  — That  a Power  of  Attorney  be  granted  to  the 
Hon’ble  J.  J.  Grinlinton  by  the  Company  under  sec.  44 
of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Ordinance  No.  4 of  1861 
empowering  him  to  arrange  terms  for  the  sale  and 
disposal  ot  the  business  estate  and  effects  of  this 
Company  to  a Company  about  to  be  promoted  in 
America  for  the  sale  of  Ceylou  tea  and  to  sign  all 
necessary  contracts  and  agreements  on  that  behalf  with 
any  person  or  persons  acting  for  on  behalf  of  the  said 
proposed  Company. 

These  resolutions  having  been  separately  pro- 
posed, seconded  and  carried,  proxies  were  handed 
in,  and  the  meeting  concluded  with  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


There  was  one  slip  made  by  both  Mr.  Bois  and 
Mr.  Christie— they  said  that  the  28,000proHiotiow 
s/tares  represented  “ j,  of  a million  sterling." 
They  were  wrong— at  twenty  dollars  eaoh  it  is 
£116,000  BterliDg.— iS'ecrstctrj/. 


PLANTING  IN  NEW  GUINEA. 

A DIREOTOE  OF  A NEW  PLANTATIONS  COMPANY. 

A German  gentleman  named  Mr.  Kendt,  with  his 
wife  and  five  children,  arrived  at  Colombo  on 
Saturday  in  the  N.  L.  steamer  “ Niirnberg.” 
They  are  at  present  staying  at  Mount  Lavinia 
Grand  Hotel,  and  intend  to  remain  in  the  colony 
for  a fortnight,  when  they  will  proceed  by  the 
“Preussen”  lo  Singapore,  and  afterwards  to  New 
Guinea,  where  Mr.  Kendc  will  act  as  director  of  the 
New  Guinea  Plantations  Company,  Mr.  Kendt,  we 
believe,  has  really  been  engaged  fay  the  German 
New  Guinea  Company  to  plant  cacao  and  introduce 
other  products.  He  has  been  in  Trinidad,  and 
besides  being  a specialist  as  regards  cacao  he 
is  what  may  be  called  an  all-round  planter.  Coco- 
nuts are  the  principal  product  of  New  Guinea  at 
present,  but  there  are  also  experimental  plantations 
of  tobacco,  cotton  and  coffee.  With  the  object  of 
improving  the  cultivation  of  these  things  in  New 
Guinea,  and  introducing  new  products,  Mr.  Kendt 
will  spend  most  of  his  fortnight  in  Ceylon  up- 
country,  visiting  various  estates  of  cacao,  coconuts, 
tea,  &o.  He  will  probably  try  the  latter  on  the 
New  Guinea  plantations,  and  the  industry  generally 
will  receive  an  impetus  on  his  arrival. 


The  African  Forest. — Since  I have  made  my 
map  1 have  taken  the  trouble  to  measure  the  ex- 
tent of  the  area  covered  by  this  forest,  and  I find 
it  to  be  something  like  224,000,000  acres;  and  if 
we  allow  each  tree  30  feet  around  for  sufficient 
space,  and  only  forty-eight  trees  to  the  acre,  we 
have  the  colossal  figure  of  10,752,000,000  as  the 
total  number,  and  if  we  calculate  the  plants  and 
saplings  of  the  impenetrable  undergrowth  we  shall 
be  among  the  incalculable  billions. — Stanley’s  Ad- 
dress to  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society. 

Planters  and  Coolies. — A Province  Wellesley 
planter  writes  to  the  Pinang  Gazette  to  remove 
misapprehensions  arising  from  the  recent  discovery 
of  alleged  ill-treated  coolies  on  a Chinese  estate 
there.  He  accounts  for  the  neglect  of  sick  labourers 
by  the  fact  of  Chinese  being  callous  in  cases  of 
illness  and  putting  no  faith  in  medicine.  He 
points  out  that  the  so-called  debt  slavery  comes 
to  nothing  more  than  requiring  coolies  to  work 
off  the  advances,  without  which  they  would  not 
ngage  themselves,  a system  authorised  fay  Ordi- 
enance.  On  his  showing,  employers  want  more 
protection  than  Chinese  coolies  who,  so  he  says) 
are  more  rogues  than  fools.— Straits  Times,  May  Ibths 

Bbazil  Coffee. — There  is  a considerable 

touch  of  exaggeration  in  a recent  report  of  Mr. 
Consul  Cowper  of  fciantos  which  has  been  going 
the  round  of  the  London  papers,  speaking  oi  Sao 
Paulo  district— or  rather  series  of  districts  which 
find  their  outlet  at  Santos  as  likely  to  put  those 
shipping  through  Bio  de  Janeiro  completely  into 
the  shade.  Last  year  July  1888  to  June  1889, 
Santos  exported  3 million  bags  ; this  year  1889-90 
the  total  is  likely  to  be  a million  short  (the 
alternate  crop)  or  2 million  bags ; but  Consul 
Cowper  expects  over  3 millions  in  1890-91  and 
that  the  immense  districts  now  being  brought  into 
cultivation  will  soon  assure  6 million  bags  (132  lb. 
each)  and  therefore  equal  to  nearly  6 million  cwt° 
But  when  the  worthy  Consul  values  the  current 
crop  of  2 million  bags  or  2,357,000  cwt.  at 
Jil2, 000,000  sterling  we  can  see  that  he  “ draws 
the  long  bow  ” or  has  a good  deal  to  learn  about 
coffee.  The  day  has  not  come  when  coffee  at 
Kantos  can  be  valued  at  over  lOOs  per  owt.  all 
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Bennett  on  Tea  as  Indigenous  to  Ceylon. 
— “ Old  Eesideot  ” writes  : — ‘‘  As  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  even  as  a garden  plant  the 
true  tea  existed  at  Batticaloa,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  Crawford  could  have  sent  Bennett 
a specimen  of  real  tea  in  flower,  or  that  Bennett’s 
sketch  was  made  on  such  a specimen.  The  strong 
suspicion  is  that  instead  of  sketching  Crawford’s 
specimen  he  copied  a picture  of  the  true  tea  plant 
and  then  wrote  positively  of  its  existence  in  Ceylon.” 

Java:  The  Export  of  Tea  from  Java  is 
officially  reported  as  follows  ; — 

lb.  lb. 

1882  ...  5,900,400  1886  ...  7,385,400 

1883  ...  5,852,000  1887  ...  7,036,800 

1884  ...  5,572,600  1888  ...  7,477,800 

1886  ...  5,328,400  1889  ...  7,682,400 

Java  does  not  therefore  make  much  progress  as  a 
tea-producing  country,  and  her  tea  is  also  of  poor 
quality  still,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of 
late  years  of  good  Assam  seed,  and  of  machinery 
for  preparation. 

Irrigation  and  Sanitation. — An  interesting 
point  m the  recent  report  of  Colonel  Skipwith  on  the 
irrigation  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  is  the  result 
of  a deputation  made  last  January  to  examine  the 
country  between  the  Bast  Kali  Nadi  and  the  Burh 
ganga,  in  order  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ex- 
tent the  saturation  level  bad  been  raised  by  the  Pateh- 
garh  Branch  Canal,  and  to  report  on  the  measures 
necessary  to  relieve  the  land  suffering  from  swamping. 
The  report,  which  is  now  in  the  Press,  ought  to  be  of 
general  as  well  as  special  value,  for  the  problem  of 
which  it  treats  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which 
the  irrigation  authorities  have  to  deal.  Thqre  are 
many  districts  where  a succession  of  dry  seasons  would 
bring  starvation  on  thepeople  were  they  not  served'with 
canal  water,  but  where,  also,  if  canals  be  constructed  and 
there  come  one  or  two  seasons  of  excessive  rain,  the 
land  becomes  water-logged,  and  fever  and  sickness  are 
stimulated.  The  construction  of  canals  being  neces- 
sary, the  question  is  how  to  keep  down  the  water-level 
in  rainy  seasons.  The  problem  is  mainly  one  for 
drainage  experts  to  settle,  but  the  solution  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  cultivating  community. 
^Indian  Engineer,  May  31st. 

Edel  Consumption  on  Indian  Eailways. — One  of 
the  heaviest  items  in  the  working  expenses  of  Indian 
Eailways  has  been  that  of  fuel  and  consequently 
the  railway  authorities  have  endeavoured  from  time 
to  time  in  every  possible  way  to  reduce  this  ex- 
penditure. Mr.  0.  E.  Phipps,  the  Acting  Locomotive 
Superintendent  of  the  Madras  Bailway,  has  recently 
devised  a means  of  securing  economy  in  fuel  ex- 
penditure, and  his  experiments  in  this  direction  on 
three  of  Sharp  Stewart’s  engines  hauling  the  mail 
trains  during  the  past  few  months  have  been  com- 
paratively successful.  Mr.  Phipps’  expedient  consists 
of  a small  masonry  arch  of  fire  bricks  of  the 
thickness  of  three  bricks,  erected  on  brass  plugs 
just  underneath  the  last  row  of  tubes  of  the  engine, 
in  the  copper  fire-box  of  the  locomotive,  as  also 
the  provision  of  a double  damper.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  the  heat  which  heretofore  passed  off  quiokly 
is  now  thrown  back  by  the  arch  and  re-utilised 
before  quitting  the  engine’s  fire-box ; and  as  a 
resultant  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  less.  After 
some  further  experiments  Mr.  Phipps  it  is  under- 
stood, will  take  out  a patent.  But  not  alone  on 
locomotives  has  Mr.  Phipps’  attention  been  engaged 
in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  fuel  but  also  in 
respect  of  stationary  engines  at  the  Perambore 
Workshops.  Hitherto  the  saw-dust  from  the  saw 
mills  at  the  workshops  was  either  given  away  or 
sold  for  a trille.  Mr.  Phipps  is  now  utilising  the 
saw-dust  lor  fuel  in  a stationary  engine  at  the  shops, 
and  has  succeeded  in  raising  with  it  80  lb.  of  steam, 
a quantity  sufficient  to  work  the  saw  mills  there. — 
Indian  ilnginaar,  June  7th. 


North  Borneo  Tobacco. — The  report  of  the 
Labuk  Planting  Company,  Limited,  to  be  laid 
before  the  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  its 
shareholders  at  Hongkong  on  the  5th,  slated  that 
250  fields  were  under  cultivation  for  this  year’s 
crop,  which  is  expected  to  be  large  and  good, 
provided  the  weather  prove  favourable. — Straits 
Times,  May  18th. 

Nithe  Deposits. — Caves  containing  deposits  of  earth 
with  from  4 to  30  cent,  of  calcium  nitrate  and  5 to  60 
per  cent,  of  calcium  phosphate  are  common  in  Venezuela 
not  only  in  the  littoral  mountain  chains,  but  also  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  In  these  deposits 
are  embedded  remains  of  mammali«n  bones,  preserving 
their  form,  but  so  friable  as  to  fall  to  powder  when 
they  are  extracted.  They  consist  solely  of  calcium 
phosphate ; the  gelatine  has  been  nitrified  and  dis- 
solved out,  and  the  calcium  carbonate  of  the  bone  has 
been  used  up  in  neutralising  the  nitric  acid  produced. 
The  nitric  ferment  is  found  in  abundance  throughout  the 
deposits  in  a very  well-developed  form.  Some  of  these 
deposits  are  ten  metres  thick.— /oar.  Soc.  CJievi.  Tnd, 

Cotton  Growing  amongst  the  Don  Cossacks. — 
The  persistance  with  which  Eussia  struggles  to 
make  the  country  self-contained  and  the  people 
a self- sustained  one  is  a phenomenon  which  has 
long  been  noted,  and  to  the  permanence  of  which 
contributory  evidence  of  the  most  recent  date  is 
seldom  wanting.  Our  Consul  at  Taganrog  reports 
that  trials  were  made  during  the  past  year’s  season 
for  growing  cotton  in  the  Don  Cossack  territory,  and, 
as  the  results  received  were  very  favourable,  further 
experiments  will  be  made  by  members  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  during  the  present  year.  It  thus 
appears  that  Eussia  has  by  no  means  abandoned  her 
intentions  in  these  districts  ef  her  widely  extended 
territory. — Textile  Mercury. 

Cadbdonian  Balsam. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
French  Socidte  de  Therapeutique,  Dr.  Borne  called 
attention  to  the  advantages  presented  by  a prepa- 
ration that  he  had  named  “ baume  oalddonien,” 
and  which  appeared  to  consist  of  a solution  of 
Kauri  gum  in  an  equal  weight  of  90  per  cent 
alcohol.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  used  with  great 
success  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  ulcers  of 
all  kinds.  When  applied  to  a well  cleansed  and 
dried  wound  it  causes  a very  slight,  but  brief 
sensation  of  burning,  but  after  a few  moments  the 
solvent  evaporates,  and  the  resin  is  left  as  a very 
adherent  varnish,  which  is  not  affected  by  friction 
or  contact  with  water.  The  preparation  can  also 
be  used  advantageously  for  fixed  bandages  in  the 
place  of  the  soluble  silicate.  It  was  also  said  to  be 
superior  to  tincture  of  benzoin  for  the  obturation 
of  the  cavities  in  carious  teeth.  Lastly,  a liniment 
made  with  equal  quantities  of  baume  caledonien  and 
olive  oil  was  recommended  as  an  application  to 
burns. — Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter, 

Notes  on  Agriculture  in  Balasoee. — Wild  Paddy, 
— Mr.  Oleghorn  presented  a drawing  of  wild  paddy, 
which  is  very  common  in  Orisa  where  it  constitutes  a 
serious  evil.  It  flowers  at  the  same  time  as  the  cul- 
tivated kinds,  and  appears  to  cross  fertilize  them  to 
such  an  extent,  that  in  a few  years  the  cultivators 
have  to  import  fresh  stock  from  other  districts.  The 
wild  paddy  is  not  readily  distinguishable  from  cultivated 
kinds  in  appearance,  but  it  sheds  its  seeds  so  readily 
that  it  cannot  be  harvested;  and  this  peculiarity  is  im- 
parted to  the  kinds  which  it  cross  tertihzes.  When 
importing  fresh  stock  the  cultivators  select  kinds  with 
stems  of  a different  color  to  that  which  they  had  in  cul- 
tivation. Thus  assuming  that  a light  colored  stem 
paddy  has  been  cultivated,  and  deteriorated  from  cross 
fertilising ; the  stock  chosen  is  dark  stemmed,  when  tliis 
in  turn  deteriorates,  light  stem  kinds  are  reverted 
to  the  difference  in  color  being  of  material  assistance 
in  weeding  out  undesirable  kinds.  As  Mr.  Oleghorn 
has  left  Balasore,  members  on  the  spot  will  be  asked 
to  further  investigate  the  subject, — Agricultural  o,nd 
ILorticultuvul  Sociclg  of  India, 
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A FEW  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 
CONCERNING  QUININE. 

By  Professor  Dr.  C.  Binz  of  Bonn. 

The  study  of  the  employmeut  of  quinine  in  uncivilised 
fever  lands  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  such  coun- 
tries it  is  to  the  traveller  as  essential  as  gunpowder. 
The  one  he  must  have  to  protect  his  existence  and 
property  against  greedy  and  treacherous  native  chiefs, 
and  the  other  to  secure  his  life  against  the  malaria 
fever. 

G.  Schweinfurt  relates  that  he  rendered  himself 
imoof  against  the  effects  of  a prolonged  sojourn  in 
pestilential  swamps  by  the  fortifying  influence  of 
quinine  taking  J gramme*  three  times  a day.  It  was 
an  extreme  case.  For  by  the  very  nature  of  his  occu- 
pation, namely,  botanising  in  the  swamps  and  wading 
among  the  papyri,  he  was  completely  exposed  to  the 
malaria,  and  constantly  inhaling  its  fatal  breath. 
Nevertheless  his  health  remained  unimpaired  until  by 
return  to  the  pure  air  of  the  interior  he  was  enabled 
to  dispense  with  the  further  use  of  quinine.  (Im 
Herzen  von  Africa.  Keisen  and  Entdeckungen  1874 
I.  137  und  352.) 

In  his  work  “Through  the  Dark  Continent,”  H. 
Stanley  tells  us  how  three  attacks  of  fever  reduced 
him  seven  pounds  in  weight.  But  be  “ quininized  ” 
himself  thorcughly  from  dawn  till  sunset,  and  came 
out  on  the  fifth  day  pale,  weak,  trembling,  with 
jaundiced  eyes,  beating  heart,  and  singing  ears,  but 
the  fever  was  overcome.  And  in  his  book  on  the  Congo 
he  speaks  of  another  fierce  attack  of  fever  which  he 
also  conquered  by  large  doses  of  three,  and  three 
and  a half  grammes  of  quinine,  together  with  a few 
drops  of  bydrobromic  acid  and  a little  Madeira.  He 
felt  the  strong  medicament  stream  like  lightning 
through  his  veins,  and  gradually'  creep  with  overwhelm- 
ing force  over  his  senses.  But  twenty  our  hours  sleep 
followed,  the  fever  was  gone,  and  though  terribly 
reduced  in  strength  he  was  able  to  slowly  recover. 

C.  Nachtigal  briefly  terms  quinine  “the  greatest  of 
treasures  to  travellers  in  tropical  regions.” 

1 give  the  above  as  only  a few  voices  among  count- 
less others.  Respecting  the  value  and  importance  of 
quinine,  the  evidence  is  vast  and  unanimous. 

It  teaches  us  that  in  preparing  for  a journey  to 
fever-stricken  lands,  quinine  should  be  obtained  in  the 
very  best,  purest,  most  effectual  form.  This  is  how- 
ever very  rarely  the  case.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  most  serious  risks  are  constantly  incurred.  Tra- 
vellers and  oflBcials  even  lose  their  lives,  or  have  to 
change  their  plans,  or  give  them  up  altogether.  To 
remedy  this  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  I beg  to 
submit  to  you  (Deutsche  Colonial-Zeitung)  the  follow- 
ing observations-  They  are  the  result  of  years  of 
constant  practical  and  experimental  study  of  the  subject. 

The  two  chemists  who  first  produced  quinine  from 
the  Cinchona  bark,  did  so  in  the  form  of  the  sulphate, 
and  probably  more  by  accident  than  intention.  At 
all  events  in  that  form  quinine  passed  into  commerce, 
and  so  has  remained  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Most 
physicians  from  habit  and  custom  know  and  pres- 
cribe only  the  one  salt;  most  phnrmaoopeoias  even 
know  no  other,  and  in  the  last  Prussian,  it  also 
remained  the  only  recognised  form  of  quinine,  until 
on  my  proposition,  the  hydrocblorate  was  also 
included  in  the  German  pharmacopoeia  of  1872.  Since 
then  the  consumption  of  the  hydrochlorate  has 
gradually  increased,  but  still  remains  considerably 
smaller  than  that  of  the  sulphate,  about  1,750,000  oz. 
of  the  former  being  consumed  in  the  world,  against 
about  5,250,000  oz.  of  the  latter.  There  are  civilised 
countries,  as  North  America  for  example,  where  even 
now  the  sulphate  is  exclusively  in  vogue. 

"Without  being  a chemist,  one  can  easily  under- 
stand the  difference  between  the  two  kinds,  remem- 
bering their  difference  in  solubility  in  water.  The 
sulphate  demands  about  800  times  its  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water  to  dissolve  perfectly,  whereas  the  hy- 
drocldoralo  requires  only  .50  tunes.  ^ 
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By  the  addition  of  a little  free  acid  the  so'nbility 
is  increased,  but  also  in  such  case  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  hydrnchlorate  over  the  sulphate.  What  is  the 
consequence?  As  long  as  the  human  stomach  is  in 
a healthy  condition  it  developes  of  itself  free  hydro, 
chloric  acid  snflScient  to  change  even  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  into  that  fo'  m in  whi  h it  can  be  mo  u readily 
assimilated.  But  whenever  the  stomach  becomes  sub- 
ject to  disorders  involving  the  diminution,  or  even 
total  disappearance  of  such  natural  acid,  the  power 
of  solution  and  assimilation  of  course  terminates,  and 
the  medicament  that  by  reason  of  its  low  specific 
gravity  is  very  voluminous,  remains  as  so  much  worse 
than  useless  balla.<t  in  the  already  weakened  stomach. 
This  is  one  reason  why  so  many  lives  are  lost  annually 
notwithstanding  administration  of  quinine.  It  is  clear 
that  with  the  sixteen  times  greater  solubility  of  the 
hydroohlorate,  the  risk  of  its  remaining  inoperative 
in  the  stomach  is  considerably  diminished.  In  numeri  us 
cases  the  hydruchlorate  will  dissolve  and  enter  the 
blood,  while  to  the  sulphate  this  is  impossible.  It 
is  precisely  its  insolubility  in  weakened  stomachs  that 
explains  why  in  so  many  cases  of  fever,  the  other- 
wise so  potent  and  reliable  quinine  is  absolutely 
useless.  The  quinine  passes  for  the  most  part  into 
the  lesser  intestine  where  the  conditions  for  assimi- 
lation by  the  blood  are  the  more  unfavourable,  since 
the  reaction  here  is  purely  alkalic,  rendering  solution 
even  more  d fficult. 

The  addition,  or  the  drinking  afterwards  of  any 
acid  beverage  that  is  otherwise  sui  able  or  congenial 
to  the  stomach,  of  course  greatly  tends  to  facilitite 
the  assimilation  of  the  quinine.  Stanley  was  quite 
right  in  taking  hydrohromic  acid  and  Madeira.  The 
former,  however,  that  is  in  general  difficult  to  procure, 
and  an  acid  moreover  that  readily  decomposes,  was 
not  absolutely  neces.sary.  Diluted  muriatic  acid  would 
have  done  equally  well,  or  any  agreeable  fruit  acid. 
All  good  spirituous  drinks  are  also  energetic  solvents 
of  quinme.  Such  however  are  not  always  obtainable 
when  travelling  in  fever  countries,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons may  not  seem  advisable  to  administer.  In  such 
case,  the  best  of  all  aids  is  strong  carbonic  acid  water. 
One  should,  however,  take  with  on«  that  preparation 
of  quinine  which  in  all  cases  is  the  most  easily  assi- 
milated. and  that  is  the  liydrochlorate. 

Up  till  wituin  the  last  few  years  impure  or  even 
intentionally  adulterated  quinine  often  changed  hands 
in  commerce.  A criminal  suit  in  Berlin  in  1886,  and 
another  in  Paris  in  1883  on  account  of  such  adulterations 
created  some  sensation  at  the  time.  The  most 
frequent  surrogate  were  the  subsidiary  alcaloides  of 
the  Cinchona  bark  that  are  much  cheaper  than  quinine 
itself,  but  also  much  less  effective  against  the 
Malaria  poison.  Things  in  this  respect  have  grown 
better,  the  more  so  since  quinine  has  seemingly 
fallen  permanently  from  the  high  price  to  which  it 
was  driven  by  speculation.  Tet  whoever  visits  the 
interior  of  Africa  must  not  rely  simply  upon  the 
improved  quality  of  quinine.  He  must  obtain  his 
supply  from  the  best  sources  and  even  then  submit 
it  to  the  prescribed  tests. 

Much  has  been  lately  spoken  on  the  question 
whether  quinine  has  a preservative  influence  against 
fever.  It  is  obvious  that  this  question  is  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance.  In  my  opinion  the 
matter  lies  thus. 

In  consequence  of  imperfect  trials,  one  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  quinine  exercised  no  really 
prophylactic  influence,  and  this  opinion  was  accepted 
and  promulgated  by  certain  careless  editors  of  medical 
handbooks.  In  reality,  however,  too  little  quinine  had 
been  administered,  or  if  enough,  in  inappropria'e 
form.  Other  physicians  who  had  examined  tiw' 
matter  with  more  care  and  attention  met  with  boitet- 
results  quite  in  accordance  with  Stanley  and  ScLweiu- 
furth’s  own  personal  experience.  I am  inclined  ti, 
lay  the  more  stress  upon  this,  since  the  errors  ia 
treatment  referred  to  can  be  easiiy  recognised.  Fre^ 
experiments  have  been  recently  tcjide  by  Dr.  C. 
Graeser  who  published  the  reaulta  in  the  Berliner 
klinisohe  Woclienschrift  1888  No.  42.  As  navy- 
ur  geon  in  the  Dutch  service  he  had  ample  oppo  - 
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tunity  of  studying  the  question  at  the  notorious  fever 
port  Tandjong  Priok  near  Batavia.  His  experience 
completely  asserts  the  prophylactic,  or  preservative 
effect  of  quinine,  and  is  moreover  confirmed  by  that 
of  his  successor,  as  I learn  by  personal  communica- 
tion from  him.  Every  time  his  ship  arrived  at  Tan- 
djong Priok,  Dr.  Graeser  gave  every  one  of  the  crew 
one  gramme  of  quinine  dissolved  in  geneva,  and  re- 
peated such  dose  on  the  Sth,  12th  and  16th  days 
after  arrival,  administering  also  on  the  intervening 
loth  and  14th  days  half  a gramme.  His  successor 
Dr.  Buwalda  varied  the  treatment  somewhat.  Already 
three  days  before  arrival  at  the  port  named,  and  also 
during  the  whole  sojourn  on  the  coasts  of  Java  and 
Sumatra,  a period  of  five  weeks,  every  man  received 
a gramme  of  quinine  three  times  a week.  The  quinine 
was  likewise  dissolved  in  geneva.  AVith  Graeser  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  dose  was  some- 
what too  great.  His  successor  by  shortening  the  term 
obtained  also  better  results.  The  geneva  was  employed 
chiefly  with  a view  to  inducing  the  sailors  to  submit 
to  their  regular  dose  of  physic.  With  educated 
patients  the  use  of  alcohol  might  be  dispensed  with, 
provided  that  a moderate  quantity  be  not  demanded 
by  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Unless  the  country  to  be  inhabited,  or  passed 
through  is  not  altogether  too  pestilential,  two  doses 
of  quinine  a week  may  be  sufficient.  The  effects 
should  however  on  no  account  be  frittered  away  by 
too  small  doses.  All  reports  before  me  teach  the 
uselessness  of  that,  and  the  scientific  view  confirms 
it.  On  the  other  hand  one  need  have  no  fear  of  any 
injurious  consequences  from  such  doses  as  those  pres- 
cribed by  Dr.  Graeser  and  Buwalda.  The  evil  effects 
often  attributed  to  quinine  should  be  rightly  ascribed 
chiefly  to  the  illnesses  against  which  it  is  taken,  or 
to  unsuitable  melhods  of  administration.  In  these 
must  be  included,  as  beforesaid,  the  passing  of  the 
insoluble  sulphate  into  a weak  stomach,  and  in  no 
better  medium  than  a volume  of  water. 

Springwater  is  almost  always  employed  and  of  this, 
according  as  it  is  impregnated  with  lime  and  other 
Substances,  much  more  than  the  800-fold  volume  will 
often  be  found  necessary  to  get  the  quinine  to  dissolve. 

That  the  proph  ■ lactic  or  preservative  effects  of  qui- 
nine have  their  limit,  is  a matter  of  course,  and  we 
expressly  mention  it  here  in  order  that  the  failure  of 
exaggerated  expectations  may  in  no  wise  affect  our 
faith  in  what  is  really  feasible.  Whoever  lives  per- 
manently under  the  influence  of  intense  malaria  may 
at  last  find  the  further  employment  of  quinine 
impossible,  since  after  all  it  is  a substance  foreign  to 
our  organisation,  even  though  yet  more  hostile  to  the 
malaria  poison.  Like  other  things  quinine  is  limited 
in  its  effects.  Water  is  an  excellent  means  of  extin- 
guishing fire,  yet  may  be  powerless  against  a conflsgra" 
tion,  and  though  wool  is  a good  preservative  against 
cold,  one  may  perish  in  the  thickest  clothes. 

The  well  known  fact  in  the  present  day  that  the 
malaria  poison  proceeds  from  decay  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  is  itself  in  reality  a species  of  lowest 
organism  that  affects  us  by  pienetrating  into  the 
blood,  renders  the  preservative  action  of  quinine 
perfectly  intelligible.  For  if  such  organism  on  reach- 
ing the  blood  encounters  that  chemical  substance  to 
which  it  is  especially  sensitive,  its  developement  and 
increase  is  arrested,  and  the  consequences  that  would 
otherwise  follow,  fever,  swelling  of  the  spleen,  disinte- 
gration of  the  blood  are  prevented.  Quinine  is  not  as 
formerly  supposed,  simply  a tonic  to  tho  nervous 
system  enabling  better  resistance  to  disease ; only  in- 
direcily  does  it  exercise  such  bracing  effect. 

No  value  should  be  attached  to  the  many  medica- 
ments recommended  as  substitutes  for  quinine  in  cases 
of  fever.  Not  one  of  them  is  at  all  equal  to  it  iu  effi- 
cienc).  Only  arsenic  can  bo  sometimes  substituted 
with  advantage,  whether  however  it  can  be  so  iu 
general,  and  under  such  fluctuating  conditioms  an  a 
journey  in  wild  countries  carries  with  it,  is  unknown 
to  me. 

Hydrochlorate  of  r|ninino  is  roinewhat  dearer  than  the 
sidphate.  In  one  of  the  latest  2>tielis(„s  I find  the 
former  given  as  costing  2/8  and  the  sulphate  1/8  the 


ounce.  The  difference  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  factories 
being  arranged  principally  for  the  production  of  the 
sulphate  on  a large  scale,  and  the  hydrochlorate  involv- 
ing a further  process.  To  the  consumer  however  the 
difference  in  price  is  almost  neutralised  by  the  larger 
contents  in  the  hydrochlorate  of  the  pure  alcaloid,  83 
parts  being  contained  in  the  hydrochlorate  against 
only  74  parts  in  the  sulphate.  An  equal  wright  of  the 
hydrochlorate  goes  therefore  much  farther,  apart  from 
its  greater  solubility  and  easier  assimilation  by  the 
stomach.  Lastly  the  hydrochlorate  of  quinine  is  much 
more  rarely  adulterated  than  the  sulphate. 

^ 

GEEMINATION  OF  SEED. 

It  is  a common  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  order 
to  produce  a mature  plant  we  must  allow  the  seem 
to  germinate,  aud  the  resultant  plautlet  to  fix  itsed 
in  a soil  and  draw  nutriment  by  means  of  roote  frolf 
mother  earth.  Any  plant  will  grow  as  well  in  water 
if  it  contains  the  proper  food  stuffs  in  the  proper 
quantities,  as  it  will  in  soil  of  the  very  richest  and 
most  fertile  kind.  All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to 
germinate  the  seed  on  a piece  of  moist  flannel,  and 
then  transfer  it  to  a jar  containing  to  every  litre 
(about  IJ  pint)  of  water  the  following  quantities  of 
the  following  substances : — 1 gramme  of  nitre ; § 
gramme  of  each  of  the  following — sulphate  of  lime 
(plaster  of  Paris)  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts), 
and  phospate  of  lime.  An  iron  nail  must  also  be  kept 
in  the  water  to  give  to  the  plant  the  almost  in- 
finitesimal amount  of  iron  which  it  requires.  This 
mixture  of  water  and  salts  must  be  renewed  about 
once  a fortnight.  Of  course  the  root  portion  only  of 
the  plantlet  is  to  be  immersed  in  the  water ; the  stem 
part  which  bears  the  green  leaves  must  be  allowed 
to  stand  out  freely  into  the  air.  In  Germany  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  set  aside  some 
portion  of  the  botanic  garden  for  the  growth  of  plants 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  smallest  herbs  to  the  loftiest  trees, 
in  food  solutions  of  the  kind  described  above,  i.e., 
by  what  is  commonly  known  to  botanists  as  the 
system  of  water  culture. — Indian  Ayricidturist. 

^ 

A BAJilBOO. 

(Bambusa  palmata,  hoet.) 

One  of  the  most  noble  and  distinct  of  all  the 
Bamboos,  so  far  as  its  foliage  is  concerned,  is  one 
sent  to  us  under  the  above  name  by  M.  Marliao,  the 
well-known  specialist  of  TempIe-sur-Lot  (Lot-et- 
Garonne),  France.  Without  flowering  material.  Bam- 
boos are  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  out  specifically  ; 
but  so  far  as  leafage  goes,  the  plant  resembles  Guadua 
or  Dendrocalamus  latifolia,  as  illustrated  at  plate  vi 
of  General  Monro’s  Monograph  of  the  Bamhiisacece. 

So  far,  B.  Kagamouski  has  been  our  largest-leaved 
species,  but  B.  palmata  has  much  finer  leaves,  and  is 
more  erect  in  habit.  As  sent  by  Mr.  Marliac,  the 
stems  are  5 feet  in  height,  with  from  five  to  seven 
leaves  at  their  apices  only;  the  largest  of  these  leaves 
are  12  to  13  inches  in  length  by  4 to  5 inches  in 
breadth  at  their  widest  part.  The  figure  (1061.  shows 
the  stems  and  the  leaves  about  one-third  of  their 
natural  size.  Above,  the  leaves  are  of  a rich  yellowish- 
green  tint,  finely  lined  or  veined  and  below  they 
are  of  a soft  blue  or  glaucous  hue.  The  plant  is 
said  to  be  hardy,  but  even  if  it  should  not  be  so  under 
all  circumstances,  the  plant  is  so  noble  and  distinct 
in  habit  and  leafage  that  it  is  well  worth  pot  or  tub 
culture  iu  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  the  growers  of 
Bamboos  in  continental  gardens  would  tell  us  some- 
thing as  to  the  species  and  varieties  they  cultivate. 
Again,  how  many  species  are  there  hardy  in  Great 
Britain  aud  Ireland?  My  own  experience  with  about 
a dozen  kinds  is,  that  they  will  withstand  a good  deal 
cf  cold  weather  and  actual  frost,  but  that  they  will 
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not  endure  drought  or  dry  scathing  winds.  In  moist 
rich  soils  and  sheltered  positions  they  grow  rampant, 
and  add  a grace  to  ordinary  shrubs  that  no  other 
hardy  exotics  can  do. 

Again,  I should  like  to  ask  whence  and  from  whom 
may  seeds  of  Bamboo  bo  obtained  ? The  seeds  ger- 
minate so  readily,  and,  as  General  Blunro  pointed 
out  in  18(16  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Land.),  the  young  2)lants 
grow  so  rapidly  that  it  seems  a pity  the  hardier 
kinds  of  North  China,  Japan,  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
Andes  cannot  be  reared  in  quantity. 

Where  is  Arundiiiaria  macrosperma  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America  now  cultivated  in  Europe  ? One 
of  the  moat  distinct  of  all  the  dwarf  kinds  is  one 
from  Japan  growing  2 feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  about 
3 to  5 inches  in  length  by  1§  inch  in  breadth,  and  it 
acquires  a variegated  aspect  from  the  withering  and 
bleaching  of  the  Margins  of  its  leaves.  Can  anyone 
tell  us  the  name  of  this  peculiar  species  ? — F.  W. 
Bubiudge.  TBambusa  tassellata,  hort.,  see  p.  578.] — 
Gardeners’  Chronicle. 


LIBERIAN  COFFEE,  VANILLA  &C. 

Experimental  cultivation  has  been  carried  on  for 
some  years  at  the  plantation  at  Mergni  in  Burraah, 
but  according  to  the  report  of  last  year,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  achieved  much  success.  Liberian 
coffee  was  fairly  successful,  though  the  plants  were 
attacked  by  white  ants,  and  the  cro^r  was  less  than 
in  the  previous  year.  Great  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  introducing  the  coffee  for  sale,  as  the 
first  year’s  crop  which  was  sold  to  a Burman  was  not 
properly  prepared,  and  some  persons  declared  that 
it  was  not  fit  for  consumption.  When  the  present 
Sub-Assistant  Conservator  of  forests  took  charge  he 
suggested  that  the  coffee  should  be  prepared  by  the 
department  itself  and  sold  locally,  which  was  done ; 
and  though  at  first  there  was  some  difficulty  in  finding 
purchasers  owing  to  the  bad  name  acquired  by  the 
produce  of  the  previous  year,  it  was  gradually  sold 
off,  and  the  purchasers  were  ail  iileased  with  its 
flavour.  The  crop  of  last  year  at  once  found  a ready 
sale  at  Rl-8  per  viss,  and  the  supply  v;as  not 
sufficient  for  the  local  demand,  the  coffee  being  pro- 
nounced much  superior  to  that  sold  in  the  baz.iars. 
The  experiments  with  Arabian  coffee  proved  a complete 
failure,  and  have  been  abandoned.  The  cocoa  seedlings 
and  plants  suffered  severely  from  the  attacks  of  white 
ants,  so  that  only  twenty  remain  of  161.  Only  two 
of  these  produced  pods,  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
collected.  The  vanilla  plants  grew  well  and  flowered, 
but  the  flowers  all  died  without  coming  to  maturity 
owing  to  the  absence  of  insects  to  disseminate  the 
pollen,  but  an  attempt  is  now  to  be  made  to  fertilise 
the  flowers  by  hand.  There  were  172  tea  plants,  but 
nothing  is  said  about  their  produce,  ' and  the  four 
cardamom  plants  all  died,  while  specially  selected 
seed  sent  from  Mysors  did  not  germinate.  As  the 
total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  produce  amounted  to 
11.272,  and  the  expenditure  to  R617  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  experiments  have  proved  profitable ; but 
as  the  plantation  only  cost  such  a small  sum  it  is 
to  be  continued. — Indian  Agriculturist. 

♦ 

iMORE  TEA  DEALERS  PROSECUTED. 

(Special  Iteport  for  the  “ Ceylon  Observer,”) 

At  Greenwich  Police  Court,  on  Saturday,  21st  June, 
George  Westover,  grocer,  of  247  Lewisham  High 
Street,  and  Kearley  & Tonge,  trading  as  tea  mer- 
chants at  Mitre  Square,  Aldgate,  appeared  before 
Mr.  Marsham  in  answer  to  summonses  under  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  charging  them  with  having 
sold  or  caused  to  bo  sold  certain  tea  to  which  a false 
trade  description  had  been  applied,  contrary  to  50  and 
51  Viet.,  cap.  28.  Mr.  Albert  Gray,  instructed  by 
Messrs  Sanderson,  Holland,  and  Adkin,  appeared  to 
l)roHtcute,  and  Mr.  Asquith,  Q.  C.,  instructed  by 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis,  defended  Kearley  and  Tonge. 

Mr.  LiCKEOni)  asked  that  tho  case  against  the  de- 
fendant Westover  might  bo  postponed,  on  the  ground 


that  the  summons  had  only  been  served  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  Mr.  Gray  said  he  had  understood  that  the 
summons  was  served  some  time  back,  as  the  informa 
tion  was  laid  on  6th  June.  However,  it  the  case  against 
Westover  was  postponed,  he  would  ask  that  the  case 
against  the  other  defendants  should  also  be  held  over, 
because  the  former  case  should  come  first  in  order  of 
priority.  Mr.  Asquith  remarked  that  it  was  clearly  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Gray  to  use  the  conviction  he  hoped 
to  get  against  Westover  as  a means  of  putting  the  screw 
on  in  the  case  against  the  other  defendants. 

Mr.  Gray  explained  that  the  Act  distinctly  pro- 
vided for  what  his  learned  friend  termed  ‘'putting  the 
screw  on.’’  And  the  charge  against  Westover  would 
never  have  been  brought  if  he  had  only  availed  him- 
self of  the  means  of  exemption  provided.  By  a special 
clause  the  retailer  was  exonerated  from  blame  if  he 
could  prove  “that  on  demand  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  prosecutor,  ho  gave  all  the  information  in  his  power 
with  respect  to  the  persons  from  whom  he  obtained  such 
goods  or  things.”  This  the  defendant  had  been  asked 
to  do  but  had  refused,  and  the  prosecutors  had  been 
reluctantly  obliged  to  proceed  against  him. 

Mr.  Marsham  said  that  as  the  summons  had  not  been 
served  until  the  day  before  he  thought  that  the  re- 
quest for  postponement  was  very  reasonable  and  he 
must  grant  it.  He  thought  the  case  against  the  other 
defendants  might  very  well  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Gray  His  Worship  added  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  admission  of  the  defendant  Westover 
as  a witness  provided  there  was  no  objection  by 
defendant’s  counsel. 

Mr.  Asquith: — My  friend  Mr.  Lickfold  may  have 
something  to  say  on  that  point  presently. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  opening  the  case  against  Kearley  & 
Tonge,  said  the  prosecution  was  instituted  by  the 
Ceylon  Association  in  London.  It  was  not  a trading 
body,  but  an  association  of  gentlemen  connected  with 
Ceylon  formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  Island. 

Mr.  Marsham.: — I understand,  then,  that  it  does  not 
represent  any  particular  firm  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Gray:— Certainly  not.  Counsel  proceeded  to  quote 
the  sections  of  the  act  under  which  defendants  were 
charged,  and  referred  to  “Storey  v.  the  Chilworth 
Gunpowder  Company’’ and  “Wood  v.  Burgess,”  two 
cases  that  had  been  decided  in  a superior  court,  as 
bearing  some  interpretation  of  the  act  that  was  of 
value  in  the  present  case.  The  defendants  Kearley 
& Tonge  were  tea  blenders,  and  they  supplied 
tea  in  packets  to  a large  number  of  retailers.  The 
tea  in  question  (packets  produced)  was  described 
on  the  label  as  being  from  a “ Blackmoor  Vale 
Estate.”  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  label  were 
the  words  “ imported  by  Kearley  & Tonge  ” followed 
by  “ Pure  Ceylon  Tea.”  By  paying  close  attention  to 
the  label,  and  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  glasses,  the 
words  “Blended  with  India  and  China  ” might  be  dis- 
covered, but  they  were  so  hidden  by  a signature  of 
“ Kearley  & Tonge,”  one  flourish  being  scrawled 
heavily  through  them,  that  the  words  denoting  a blend 
were  certain  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  purchaser.  The 
packets  in  Court  were  bought  of  Mr.  Westover,  a 
grocer,  and  the  tea  had  been  analysed  by  professional 
men  of  the  highest  standing  in  London,  who  said  that 
it  was  not  Ceylon  tea  at  all.  If  there  was  any  Ceylon 
tea  in  the  packets  it  was  so  small  a part  of  the  whole 
as  to  be  undiscoverable.  If  that  could  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  magistrate,  the  question  was 
whether  the  description  upon  the  packets  was  a false 
description  within  tho  act,  and  whether  that  description 
was  false  in  a material  respect  and  such  a false  des- 
cription as  the  Act  was  passed  to  prevent.  It  seemed 
to  him  (Mr.  Gray)  that  that  wjs  clearly  so.  On  the 
face  of  il,  it  was  indicative,  when  they  looked  at  the 
label  on  the  packet,  of  the  fact  that  the  tea  was  the 
pure  Ceylon  tea.  For  while  the  words  “ Pure  Ceylon 
Tea  ” were  in  largo  cle  >r  type,  the  words  denoting  that 
the  tea  was  a blend  were  not  only  in  very  small  type, 
but  were  practically  scored  out.  This  was  indicative 
of  a design  to  deceive,  for  tho  Uttor  words  were  quite 
imiierceptible  to  the  ordinary  purchaser.  What  was  the 
impression  on  tho  mind  of  a person  who  asked  for  Ceylon 
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tea  ? He  would  get  one  of  those  packets  given  to  him, 
and  the  question  was  whether  he  ought  not  to  suppose, 
from  the  visible  description  on  the  label,  that  he  was 
buying  pure  Ceylon  tea,  unless  he  was  actually  told  at  the 
time  that  the  tea  was  a blend.  When  the  word  “ pure  ” 
was  used  with  the  word  “Ceylon  ” in  important-lo'  king 
letters  across  the  front  of  the  label,  he  (counsel)  wou  d 
submit  that  the  sellers  were  not  entitled  by  means  of 
words  tucked  away  and  concealed  to  be  exonerated 
from  blame  if  they  sold  a blend  to  the  purchaser. 
When  it  was  considered  that  the  description  on  the 
label  was  not  the  effect  of  accident  but  of  design,  ho 
felt  that  a conviction  was  bound  to  follow.  He  would 
point  out  that  it  wes  not  a question  of  infringing  the 
trade  mark  of  anybody;  that  was  an  altogether  different 
charge.  The  analysts  and  professional  experts  to  whom 
the  tea  had  been  submitted  would  pronounce  it  to 
be  composed  principally  of  Indian  tea,  with  very  little 
China,  and  hardly  any,  if  any,  Ceylon. 

Mr.  Skieeow  was  then  called  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Gray.  He  said  he  was  a traveller  for  a firm  called 
the  Ceylon  Tea  Growers,  Limited.  On  24th  Maybe 
had  purchased  packets  of  tea  at  Weetover's  shop  in 
Lewisham  High  Street.  He  had  sealed  four  packets 
in  the  presence  of  a witness  ; the  packets  were  all 
closed  when  bought.  He  then  took  two  packets  to 
Mr.  Leake,  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Association ; one 
he  handed  to  bis  witness,  and  the  fourth  he  retained. 

Mr.  Wm.  Maetin  Leake,  examined  by  Mr.  Gray, 
said  he  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Association  in 
Liondou.  He  had  received,  some  time  after  May  24*h, 
some  packets  of  tea  from  the  previous  witness  ; and 
samples  of  that  tea  were  handed  by  him  to  the  experts 
for  testing. 

Mr.  Geobge  Stehn  was  then  called,  and  said  that 
he  was  manager  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  Smithett  & Com- 
pany’s tea  rooms  at  41  Mincing  Lane.  In  answer 
to  Mr.  Gray  he  said  bis  experience  extended  over 
13  years.  On  27th  May  Mr.  Leake  brought  a 
packet  of  tea  to  bis  place  of  business,  and 
gave  him  some  of  it.  He  submitted  it  to  the 
usual  testa  and  tasted  it.  He  found  it  to  be  a blend 
principally  composed  of  Indian  tea,  with  a little 
China.  It  was  possible  that  there  might  be  some  Cey- 
lon in  it,  bat  if  so  it  was  very  little.  He  had  been  to 
Ceylon. 

Mr.  Gray; — Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  a Black- 
moor  Vale  Estate  in  Ceylon  ? 

Witness: — There  is  no  such  estate  there. 

Mr.  Asquith; — We  don’t  pretend  that  there  is. 

In  Cross-examination  witness  said  that  more  than 
a t ea-spoonfnl  of  tea  was  used  in  testing.  Asked  as 
to  the  method  ©f  testing,  witness  explained  that  it 
was  done  in  the  usual  way — by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  the  leaves  and  tasting  the  liquor,  and  by  smelling 
the  leaves  both  before  and  after  infusion. 

Mr.  Asquith; — But  do  not  Ceylon  and  Indian  teas 
belong  to  the  same  class  or  family  ? 

Witness: — They  have  marked  characteristics  of  their 
own.  There  is  a great  difference  in  flavour. 

Mr.  Asquith; — That  is  strange.  Are  yon  sure  of  it  ? 
Yes;  yon  wouldn't  think  it  strange  for  there  to  be 
a difference  between  the  flavours  of  a glass  of  sherry 
and  a glass  of  port. 

Mr.  Asquith;— Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
BB  much  difference  between  Ceylon  and  Indian  teas 
as  between  sherry  and  port  ? 

Yes  ; the  difference  would  be  as  apparent  to  a prac- 
tical tea-taafer. 

Continuing,  witness  said  that  the  price  of  the  lower 
grades  of  Ceylon  tea  was  about  2d  higher  than 
that  of  the  corresponding  grades  of  Indian  in 
the  market.  It  was  one  of  the  lower  gradis 
of  Indian  tea  that  had  been  used  in  the  prickets 
in  question.  The  flavour  of  China  tea  was  very  dif- 
fer«  nt  from  either  Ceylon  or  Indian.  Pressed  forhis 
view  as  to  the  actual  proportion  of  Ceylon  tea  in  the 
packet,  witness  said  that  it  might  be  as  high  as  5 per 
cent ; but  in  his  opinion  there  was  not  so  much. 

Mr.  P.OBKRT  Anderson  was  examined  by  Mr.  Gray, 
and  said  that  he  was  manager  of  the  Indian  and 
Ceylon  tea  department  of  IVlessrs.  Arthur  Capel  & 
Company.  Mr.  Leake  came  to  him  on  the  previous 

ay  with  a packet  of  tea,  some  of  which  he  gave 


him.  Witness  turned  it  out  and  weighed  it  up,  and 
then  submitted  it  to  the  usual  test  and  tasted  it. 
His  opinion  was  that  the  tea  was  mostly  Indian  with 
a little  Chins.  He  coaid  not  find  the  least  trace  of 
Ceylon  in  it.  He  was  engaged  in  tasting  tea  every  day, 
and  he  might  say  almost  every  hour  of  the  day.  His 
taste  would  naturally  become  acute  with  so  much 
practice. 

By  Me.  Asquith. — There  was  no  diflSculty  what- 
ever in  distinguishing  between  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas. 
He  would  certainly  be  able  to  detect  the  presence  of 
Ceylon  in  the  mixture  unless  the  quantity  used  was 
quite  insignificant.  There  was  China  in  it — an  appre- 
ciable dash  ; but  no  appreciable  quantity  of  Ceylon. 

Geoege  Westover  was  called  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Gray.  He  said  he  carried  on  business  as  a grocer 
at  247  Lewisham  High  Street,  and  remembered  Mr. 
Skirrow  calling  on  24th  May  and  buying  some  tea. 

Mr.  Lickfold  here  asked  the  Magistrate  to  cantion 
the  witness  not  to  say  anything  that  would  incriminate 
himself.  There  was  a summons  hanging  over  him, 
and  it  would  not  be  right  to  allow  the  witness  to 
prejudice  his  case. 

After  a short  consultation  the  summons  against 
Westover  was  withdrawn,  Mr.  Marsham  remarkir  g that 
he  should  be  unable  to  compel  him  to  answer  questions 
in  the  witness-box  unless  that  course  was  adopted. 
(Examination  continued.)  Asked  where  he  obtained 
the  tea  in  question,  witness  refused  to  answer  the 
question,  but  ultimately  said  he  got  it  from  Kearley 
& Tonge.  He  went  personally  to  their  place  for  it  ; 
soir  etimes  he  brought  the  goods  away  with  him.  The 
teas  complained  of  were  sent  down  to  him,  however. 
The  order  was  given  at  the  firm’s  house,  and  the  terms 
were  cash  ; the  money  being  paid  at  the  time  when  the 
order  was  given.  He  had  no  credit  for  tea.  The  price 
paid  was  Is  51  per  lb.,  and  he  sold  it  at  Is  lOd.  The 
carriage  of  the  tea  was  paid  by  Kearley  & Tonge. 

Me.  Geay; — Do  you  sell  it  as  Ceylon  tea  or  as  a 
blend  ? — I sell  it  as  a blend. 

By  Mr.  Asquith. — He  bought  it  at  the  oflBce  in 
Mitre  Square  in  the  city  of  London,  and  paid  for  it 
there.  It  was  delivered  to  him  in  Greenwich  at  Is  5d. 
Asked,  “ Did  Mr.  Skirrow  ask  for  Ceylon  tea  ? ” 
witness  said  he  was  not  in  the  shop  at  the  time,  but 
there  were  other  witnesses  present  who  could  give 
evidence  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Asquith,  addressing  the  magistrate,  said  that 
the  sale  having  taken  place  at  Mitre  Square,  the 
offence,  if  any,  was  not  committed  within  the  juris- 
diction of  tbe  court.  He  should  be  very  sorry  if 
this  was  so,  because  he  felt  that  it  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory  to  have  the  matter  disposed  of  by 
a learned  magistrate  than  by  an  alderman  of  the 
City;  and  in  this  he  was  sure  he  expressed  the  senti- 
ments  of  his  learned  friend  as  well  as  his  own.  But 
his  only  fear  was  that  if  a conviction  was  obtained 
it  would  not  stand. 

Mr.  Gray  contended  that  the  sale  did  not  take 
place  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  goods 
were  sent  in  defendants’  own  van,  and  the  sale  was 
not  completed  until  the  tea  was  delivered  at  Green- 
wich, the  price  paid  inc'uding  delivery. 

Mr.  Maesham  supported  this  view,  remarking  that 
he  thought  Mr.  Asquith  would  not  deny  that  if  the 
tea  had  been  damaged  in  transit  Westover  would  have 
had  a claim  upon  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Asquith  admitted  that  there  was  some  force 
in  the  argument,  and  said  that  as  the  magistrate 
held  that  he  had  juri.'diction,  he  would  gladly  pro- 
ceed with  the  merits  of  the  case.  He  contended  that 
the  label  on  tbe  packets  was  not  a false  trade 
description.  It  trniy  described  the  contents  of  the 
packets.  No  one  was  entitled  to  expect  from  the 
description  that  there  was  any  large  and  appreciable 
quantity  of  Ceylon  tea  in  the  blend. 

Mr.  Marsham  (interposing) : — Well,  one  wonM  ex- 
pect that  the  majority  was  Ceylon,  would  be  not? 

Counsel,  coniinning,  saidth  at  the  experts  had  de* 
Glared  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  deciding  the 
proportion  of  Ceylon  in  the  packets.  It  seemed 
another  instance  of  the  unreliability  of  expert  evi- 
deuce.  He  intended  to  sbew  by  the  books  of  the 
ef  endants  and  by  evidence  that  there  was  a very 
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large  proportion  of  Ceylon  tea  in  the  blend.  His 
clients  never  bought  China  tea. 

Mr.  Mahsham  : — Then  why  do  they  say  on  this 
packet  that  it  is  “ blended  with  India  and 
China  ”?  (Loud  laughter.) 

Mr.  Asquith  ; — I shall  come  to  that  later  on.  Pro- 
ceeding : Counsel  said  the  tea  was  really  a mixture  of 
Ceylon  and  Indian.  Of  course,  the  quantity  of  Ceylon 
used  varied  from  time  to  time.  But  it  was  always  as 
much  as  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  and  sometimes  rose 
to  80  per  cent.  Ceylon  and  Indian  teas  did  not  differ  so 
much  as  one  of  the  witnesses  had  stated.  The  first 
named  was  used  to  give  greater  body  to  the  blend,  and 
to  suit  the  palate  of  the  consumer.  In  the  tea  before 
the  court  the  Ceylon  preponderated.  The  experts  had 
differed  somewhat  from  each  other.  In  fact  on  one 
point  their  evidence  was  irreconcilable,  for  while  one 
said  that  he  could  discover  no  Ceylon  tea  at  all,  the 
other  had  admitted  that  there  was  perhaps  as  much  as 
5 per  cent.  But  assuming  that  he  (Mr.  Asquith)  could 
establish  that  what  he  had  stated  about  the  contents  of 
the  package  were  the  facts,  where  was  the  false  des- 
cription ? Counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  somewhat 
exaggerated  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  letters  on 
the  label.  Ceylon  tea  was  a recent  introduction  which 
had  attracted  public  attention ; his  clients  would  not 
deny  this,  and  they  naturally  had  the  more  attractive 
name  printed  in  rather  prominent  type.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  signature  of  the  defendants  was  made  to 
hide  the  words  signifying  a blend.  But  he  could  prove 
that  the  signature  was  really  the  usual  one  adopted 
by  defendants,  and  that  the  flourishes  were  genuine. 
Gentlemen  in  the  city  were  often  fond  of  adorning  their 
names  with  long  strokes  and  curls  (laughter),  and  this 
was  one  of  that  kind.  Now  as  to  the  words  “Blackmoor 
Vale  Estate”:  it  was  never  intended  that  they  shouldbe 
understood  as  implying  that  the  tea  was  grown  on  an 
estate  of  that  name.  Eveybody  knew  that  Blackmoor 
Vale  was  a charming  spot  in  Wiltshire,  famous  for 
hunting.  No  one  ought  to  be  better  aware  of  this 
than  the  gentlemen  interested  in  that  case,  whom  he 
suspected  of  a weakness  for  sport  of  that  nature. 
(Laughter.)  The  words  “Blackmoor  Vale  Estate” 
were  registered  as  a trade  mark  by  defendants  before 
the  Act  was  passed,  and  he  could  prove  this  by  pro- 
ducing the  certificate.  It  was  purely  a fancy  descrip- 
tion ; and  although  he  would  admit  that  it  was  a 
rather  eccentric  form  of  trade  mark,  he  denied  that 
it  warranted  any  assumption  of  fraudulent  intentions. 
He  would  proceed  to  call  his  witnesses. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Mabsham  said  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  finish  the  case  in  the  time  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  it  was  adjourned  for  further  hearing  on 
Saturday,  28th  June,  at  12  o’clock. 


On  Saturday,  28th  June,  at  Greenwich  Police  Court, 
Kearley  & Tocge,  Tea  Merchants,  again  appeared 
before  Mr.  Marsham  iii  answer  to  a summons  under 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  charging  them  with 
having  sold  certain  tea  to  which  a false  trade  des- 
cription had  been  applied.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  case  was  partly  heard  last  week  and  was 
then  adjourned. 

Mr.  Gray  again  appeared  to  prosecute,  and  Mr. 
Asquith,  Q c.,  for  the  defence. 

Mr.  Hudson  Kearley  was  called  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Asquith.  He  said  ha  was  a partner  in  the 
defendants’  firm,  who  dealt  largely  in  Ceylon  and 
Indian  teas.  Ceylon  tea  was  introduced  into  the  Eng- 
Ijsh  market  about  five  year.s  ago.  That  was  the 
first  time  that  any  considerable  quantity  of  Ceylon 
tea  came  to  this  country,  and  his  firm  began  to  deal 
in  it  at  once.  They  had  a label  designed  and  made 
bearing  the  words  “ Pure  Ceylon  Tea,”  but  without 
any  reference  to  its  being  a blend.  The  .si  .-nature 
running  across  the  label  was  an  exact  facsimi  e of  the 
signature  of  the  firm  signed  by  himself,  and  the 
fiourish  to  which  attention  had  been  called  was  a cus- 
tomary part  of  that  signature. 

Mr.  Marsham  Was  the  flourish  usually  made  so  far 
away  from  the  name  as  it  is  on  this  label  ? 

Witness  —Yes  ; I can  prove  it  by  producing  .some 
of  the  firm’s  cheques  (ohequodiauded  to  the  Magistrate.) 


Mr.  Marsham  remarked  that  the  flourish  was  not 
quite  the  same  as  that  on  the  label,  where  it  ex- 
tended farther  beyond  the  name  than  it  did  on  the 

cheques. 

Witness  explained  this  by  saying  that  when  the 
plates  for  the  labels  were  engraved  the  signature  con- 
tained also  the  name  of  a Mr.  Heseltine.  On  his 
leaving  the  firm  his  name  was  erased  from  the 
plate,  but  the  flourish  remained  unaltered.  The 
signature  was  on  the  label  at  the  time  when 
it  was  used  for  pure  Ceylon  tea  and  nothing 
else.  Eet'erring  again  to  the  commencement  of  his 
firm’s  dealings  in  Ceylon  tea,  witness  said  that 
in  course  of  time  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  coming  down  in  reputation  and  in  quality,  and 
they  formed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  improved  in 
flavour  by  blending.  They  therefore  mixed  with 
it  Indian  tea,  and  had  words  added  to  the  label  signify- 
ing that  the  tea  was  a blend.  The  only  difference 
between  the  original  and  the  later  labels  was  the 
addition  of  the  words  ‘‘Blended  with  India  and  China.” 
The  tea  had  always  since  that  time  been  Indian  and 
Ceylon,  and  the  firm  had  never  sold  tea  with  that 
label  attached  of  which  Ceylon  did  not  form  a part. 
Although  the  label  said  “ India  and  China,”  China  tea 
had  never  been  used  in  the  blond.  The  word  “ China  ” 
had  been  added  to  the  new  label  with  a view  to  putting 
China  tea  into  the  packets  if  it  should  ever  sufficiently 
improve  in  quality  and  rise  in  public  estimation.  But 
that  eventuality  had  not  yet  happened.  In  evidence 
of  this,  witness  quoted  statistics  showing  that  although 
the  quantities  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  imported  had 
largely  increased,  the  imports  of  China  tea  had  gone  on 
steadily  diminishing. 

Mr.  Marsham  said  he  wondered  that  the  defendants 
should  have  put  the  word  “ < hina  ” on  the  label  if  they 
did  not  fully  intend  to  put  China  tea  into  the  blend. 

Witness  explained  that  they  had  not  used  China  be- 
cause Indian  had  always  been  better  value  in  the 
market.  He  had  not  personally  taken  any  part  in  the 
actual  blending  since  1888  ; prior  to  that  year  he  had 
supervised  it.  Asked  for  his  view  as  to  the  market 
difference  in  the  prices  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea, 
witness  said  it  was  nothing  like  twopence  per  pound 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  Such  a statement  was  simply 
ridiculous.  The  prices  varied  from  time  to  time  accord- 
ing to  the  issue  of  the  market  governed  by  supply  and 
demand.  For  instance,  if  the  Ceylon  crop  were  inferior, 
it  would  have  the  effect  ot  making  Indian  tea  dearer 
in  the  market.  Prices  were  constantly  fluctuating  and 
were  not  steadily  in  favour  of  either  Indian  or  Ceylon. 
There  was  always  a sea-saw  movement.  To  say  that  prices 
were  always  in  favour  of  Ceylon  tea  was  altogether  un- 
true ; in  fact,  until  quite  recently  the  very  reverse  had 
been  the  case,  the  average  prices  of  Indian  tea  being 
above  the  average  prices  of  Ceylon.  At  that  moment, 
however,  the  relative  prices  were  in  favourof  the  latter  ; 
this  having  been  so  for  some  weeks  past. 

Mr.  Gray,  interposing,  said  it  was  not  claimed  by  the 
expert  Mr.  Stehn  that  there  was  a uniform  difference  of 
2d  per  lb.  between  all  Ceylon  and  Indian  teas  ; he  had 
stated  that  this  difference  existed  only  between  the 
low  grades. 

Mr.  Asquith  thought  not;  but  on  reference 
being  made  to  the  notes  of  the  evidence  given  at 
the  previous  hearing,  Mr.  Gray  was  found  to  be  correct. 

Continuing,  witness  said  his  firm  also  sold  tea  under 
the  “ Ceylindo  ” brand. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gray,  witness  stated 
that  the  “ Blackmoor  Vale  Estate”  label  was  registered 
in  1886.  That  might  be  the  year  in  which  the  Indian 
and  Colonial  Exhibition  was  held  in  London,  but  he 
did  not  know.  Pressed  on  the  point,  he  said  he  supposed 
there  had  bsen  such  an  exhibition  about  that  time;  it 
was  no  concern  of  his  to  try  to  recall  the  exact  date.  The 
signature  was  on  the  label  when  sent  for  registration, 
but  it  had  to  be  taken  off  because  the  authorities 
refused  to  register  signatures.  Defendants  had  used 
no  China  tea  in  the  “ Blackmoor  Vale  ” blends.  They 
rarely  bought  China  tea  ; probably  once  in  three  months. 
But  it  was  never  used  in  blends  of  which  Ceylon  tea 
formed  a part,  only  in  cheap  blends  sold  at  about 
lO.j;  per  lb.  lie  had  examined  tea  similar  to  that  in 
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the  packets  ia  dispute  and  would  assert  that  iy 
contained  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  Ceylon.  A 
a matter  of  fact  the  whole  of  the  tea  was  Oeylon 
sometimes  ; the  proportion  depended  altogether  upon 
the  state  of  the  market,  The  firm  did  not  only  study 
prices  in  baying  tea  : their  object  was  always  to  give 
good  value  in  the  packets,  and  to  accomplish  this 
they  always  made  careful  comparisons  of  the  real 
values  of  the  tea  they  purchased  for  blending. 
Of  course  it  was  the  natural  tendency  for  the 
percentage  of  Oeylon  tea  to  run  down  if  the  price 
rose. 

Mr.  Gbay  : — Now,  supposing  that  there  is  40  per 
cent  of  Oeylon  in  the  packets:  do  you  think  that  the 
label,  as  it  is  arranged,  is  a correct  description  of  the 
contents  ? 

Witness  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gray  Do  you  suggest  that  a person  buying 
a packet  like  the  one  before  the  magistrate,  after  seeing 
the  label,  gets  what  he  expects  ? 

Witness  : — I decline  to  suggest  anything  to  the 
magistrate. 

Mr-  Gray  : — I am  asking  for  your  opinion.  If  you 
asked  in  a shop  for  cofiee. 

Witness  (interrupting) : — We  don’t  deal  in  coffee. 

Mr.  Gray: — I am  not  supposing  that  you  do.  But  if  you 
privately  purchased  what  you  believed  to  be  coffee,  and 
found  that  only  40  per  cent  was  coffee,  the  remainder 
being  chicory,  would  you  be  satisfied  with  your 
purchase  ? .... 

Witness  I have  told  you  that  I know  nothing  about 
coffee  ; I cannot  say.  . , , , 

Asked  what  dale  the  tea  in  question  left  de- 
fendant’s warehouse.  Witness  could  not  say  pre- 
cisely but  it  would  be  after  May  1st,  because 
the  tea  duty  was  reduced  from  that  date  and  a small 
label  was  attached  to  the  packet  produced  notifying 
that  the  price  was  reduced  in  consequence.  As  to  the 
brand  “ Blaekmoor  Vale  Estate,”  that  was  simply  a 
fancy  name.  He  refused  to  say  whether  the  words 
printed  on  the  label  did  not  imply  that  the  tea 
was  actually  grown  on  an  estate  called  “ Black- 

moor  Vale.”  , , T 

Pressed  by  Mr.  Gray  to  say  what  the  words  were  in- 
tended to  imply  when  they  put  on  the  packet.  Witness 
asserted,  with  some  warmth,  that  they  were  intended 
to  imply  nothing  at  all.  He  repeated  that  “ Black- 
moor  Vale  Estate”  was  purely  a fancy  name.  Asked  if 
he  thought  that  the  ordinary  purchoset  would  consider 
it  to  be  so,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Gray: — Then  you  think  that  the  old  lady 
who  goes  into  the  shop  for  a packet  of  tea 
would  suppose  that  the  name  of  an  estate  printed 
on  the  package  had  no  connection  with  its  con- 

Witness  : — My  experience  of  old  ladies  has  been 
that  they  think  more  about  the  interior  than  the 
exterior  (Laughter.)  The  tea  was  sold  on  its  merits, 
and  those  who  bought  it  did  so  because  it  had  a 
reputation. 

Mr.  Gray  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  as  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  were  constantly  varying, 
the  reputation  could  not  always  be  the  same. 

Witness  replied  thatthevalueofthe  blend  never  varied 
although  the  proportion  of  Oeylon  did.  It  was  putting 
the  case  rather  unpleasantly  to  suggest  that  when  the 
label  was  made  defendants  intended  to  use  China  tea 
if  it  would  pay  them  to  do  so.  They  intended  to  use  it 
if  it  improved  sufficiently  to  justify  them  in  making 
the  change.  Witness  would  admit  that  no  Ohina  had 
ever  been  used,  aUhough  the  label  with  China” 
upon  it  had  been  in  use  for  three  years.  lie  did  not 
know  when  “ Ceylindo  ” tea  had  been  first  blended. 
The  certificate  of  registration  would  show,  but  it  had  not 
been  brought  to  the  court.  Pressed  as  to  whether  it  was 
not  the  fact  that  ihe  “Ceyiindo”  brand  was  adopted  in 
consequence  of  a warning  letter  from  the  Ceylon  As- 
sociation, witness  denied  any  knowledge  of  such  a let- 
ter. He  did  not  know  even  of  the  Association’s  exis- 
tenco  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Gray  proposed  to  read  a copy  of  Mr.  Leake’s 
ettcr  to  defendants,  but  Mr.  Asqiiitb  objected. 


Continuing’,  Witness  said  that  the  “ Ceylindo’ 
blend  had  been  used  for  about  18  months.  It  was 
composed  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  only.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  “Ceylindo”  and  “Biackmoor 
Vale”  were  practically  the  same  tea.  The  latter  was 
not,  by  a great  deal,  the  most  largely-sold  blend  ; in 
fact  “Ceylindo”  had  completely  eclipsed  all  other 
brands  sold  by  defendants.  The  “ Ceylindo”  label  did 
not  give  any  prominence  to  the  word  “ Ceylon  the 
brand  having  been  introduced  because  the  trade  at  that 
time  were  becoming  rather  doubtful  of  Ceylon  tea.  He 
admitted  that  the  firm  had  a great  many  retail  shops  of 
their  own.  The  shops  of  the  “ International  Tea  Com- 
pany” belonged  to  them,  and  they  also  owned  the  shops 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  “Hull  & King.”  The 
name  was  as  well-known  as  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Gray: — You  have  half-a-dozen  shops  under 
that  name,  I believe  ? 

Witness  : — You  are  only  about  sixteen  short.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr.  Gray: — Now,  to  go  to  another  point,  you  say 
on  your  “ Blaekmoor  Vale  Estate”  label,  “ Imported 
by  Kearley  & Tonge.”  Is  that  correct  1’ 

Witness: — No;  we  do  not  actually  import  the 
tea.  But  it  is  a very  usual  thing  in  the  trade,  and 
in  all  trades,  to  use  that  expression. 

Pressed  by  counsel  as  to  what  meaning  the  words 
were  intended  to  convey  when  they  were  put  on  the 
label,  witness  said  that  they  were  intended  to  convey 
no  meaning  at  all.  He  certainly  could  not  justify 
their  use  under  the  circumstances.  The  label  so 
printed  three  years  ago  was  still  in  use. 

Counsel  here  produced  a large  show-bill,  bearing 
a brightly  coloured  picture  representing  a tea  estate, 
surmounted  by  the  words  “Blat-kmoor  Vale  Estate.” 
Witness  did  not  think  the  show-bill  implied  that  the 
picture  was  a representation  of  the  estate  where 
“ Blaekmoor  Vale  ” tea  was  grown  and  packed  ; it 
was  merely  an  attractive  form  of  advertisement.  His 
firm  did  not  buy  their  teas  at  public  sale.s  , they  bought 
them  from  other  people  who  did  buy  at  public  sales 
on  commission . 

Mr.  Gray  : — Then  the  importation  is  two  removes 
away  ? 

Witness: — I have  already  admitted  that  we  did  not 
import  the  tea. 

Mr.  Gray  You  heard  the  evidence  of  the  experts 
last  Saturday  ? 

Witness; — I heard  the  evidence  of  the  so-called 
experts. 

Mr.  Gray  : — Never  mind  that ; we  call  them  experts. 

Continuing,  WITNESS  said  he  had  no  independent  ex- 
perts to  give  evidence  rebutting  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Stehn  and  Mr.  Anderson.  But  he  had  in  court  the  actual 
mixer  of  the  teas  and  the  person  who  had  given  him 
instructions  a.s  to  the  proportions  to  he  used.  He  did 
not  agree  with  the  witnesses  who  had  said  that  it  was 
possible,  and  easy,  to  distinguish  between  Indian 
and  Ceylon  teas.  It  was  very  difficult  ; often  Ceylon 
tea  was  so  “ Assamy”  that  the  most  exp»rienced  men 
could  not  decide  whether  it  was  Ceylon  or  Indian.  To 
say  that  the  two  growths  were  as  distinct  in  flavour  as 
port  and  sherry  was  ab.snrd. 

Mr.  Gray  :— Then  if  Ceylon  tea  were  wrongly  cata- 
logued as  Indian  the  buyers  would  be  unable  to  tell  the 
difference  ? 

Witness  ; — Sometimes  not.  (Laughter). 

Mr.  AsauiTti,  re-examining  witness,  produced  cer- 
tain contract-notes  giving  particulars  of  teas  bought  by 
the  defendants. 

Mr.  Gray  said  that  these  particulars  gave  no  inform- 
ation as  to  the  proportions  used  in  the  packets  in  ques- 
tion ; and  Mr.  Marsham  shared  this  view. 

Witness  proceeded  to  state  that  between  January 
and  May  in  the  present  year  his  firm  had 
bought  about  100,000  pounds  of  Ceylon  tea  and  150,000 
pounds  of  Indian. 

Mr.  Gray  again  remarked  that  this  was  not 
material  evidence;  the  magistrate  concurring,  and 
pointing  out  that  evidence  as  to  the  quantities  of  tea 
purchased  was  no  proof  of  what  the  tea  was  in  the 
packets. 
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In  answer  to  Mr.  Asquith  witness  asserted  that  there 
was  no  ground  whatever  tor  the  suggestion  that 
“ Ceylindo”  was  adopted  under  a threat  ot  prosecution 
by  the  Oeylon  Association. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lillicoe,  examined  by  Mr.  Asquith, 
said  he  was  the  buyer  and  blender  of  teas  for  deten- 
daii  ts. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gray  he  said  that  he  kept 
a record  of  the  proportions  of  each  kind  of  tea  used 
in  blending.  A small  pocket-book  was  produced  from 
which  witness  proceeded  to  read  figures  to  show  that 
the  proportion  of  Oeylon  tea  used  in  the  “Blackmoor 
Vale”  packets  had  varied  from  40  to  80  per  cent. 
Sometimes  100  per  cent  had  been  used.  There  was 
never  any  China  in  the  blend. 

Addressing  the  magistrate,  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
said  that  the  book  produced  was  perfectly  unintelligible. 

In  answer  to  further  questions  witness  said  that  all 
the  tea  was  mixed  on  the  firm’s  premises  by  men  in 
their  employ.  He  was  not  present  when  the  tea  was 
mixed;  but  lie  gave  instructions  as  to  what  was  to  he 
done.  The  change  in  the  proportions  from  time  to 
time  was  caused  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  market. 
He  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
make  an  entry  when  any  change  was  made. 

Mr.  Gray  remarked  that  only  the  months  had  been 
put  in  the  book  for  the  dates  when  alterations  were 
made;  the  day  of  the  month  had  not  been  entered. 

Witness  went  on  to  say  that  the  firm  had  never 
kept  any  record  of  the  actual  quantities  of  the  different 
teas  used  from  time  to  time ; only  the  proportions 
being  made  a note  of.  Those  entries  were  made  at  the 
time  when  the  blends  were  altered. 

Fredk.  Sharpe  was  called  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Asquith.  He  said  it  was  his  duty  to  receive  the  teas  to 
be  blended,  and  to  superintend  the  putting  of  them  into 
the  mixture.  He  had  to  weigh  them  up  ; about  2,000 
lb.  would  be  blended  at  one  time.  His  instructions 
came  from  Mr.  Lillicoe  in  writing ; he  bad  not  brought 
any  specimens  of  these  to  the  court.  After  the  instruc- 
tions had  been  carried  out,  he  had  to  return  the  written 
papers  to  Mr.  Lillicoe,  accompanied  by  a sample  of  the 
tea.  Witness  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  workshop 
for  about  two  years ; he  knew  the  blend  called  “Black- 
more  Vale.”  During  the  whole  time  he  had  superin- 
tended the  mixing  of  that  tea,  there  had  always  been 
used,  as  one  of  the  ingredients,  a substantial  propor- 
tion of  Ceylon,  varying  from  time  to  time.  He  did  not 
superintend  the  putting  of  the  tea  into  the  packets ; the 
system  was  that  the  packers  should  come  to  him  and  ask 
for  the  particular  teas  they  were  required  to  pack,  and 
they  were  given  to  them.  There  had  never  been  any 
China  tea  in  “Blackmoor  Vale  Estate  ” blend;  the  only 
ingredients  were  Indian  and  Oeylon.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Gray,  witness  said  he  always  got  written  instructions 
from  Lillicoe,  and  these  instructions  were  always 
handed  back  to  him  when  they  were  carried  out.  Mr. 
Gray,  addressing  the  magistrate,  said  he  would  call  for 
the  production  of  those  instructions.  Witness  said  it 
was  not  the  practice  to  keep  the  instructions  when  done 
with;  they  were  destroyed.  Mr.  Gray  submitted  that 
there  was  no  documentary  evidence  whatever  as  to  the 
quantities  of  the  different  teas  used  in  the  blends  for 
the  packets  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Marsham  ; — That  may  be,  but  it  can’t  be  helped. 
He  says  the  papers  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  K.  O.  Hearson,  examined  by  Mr.  Gray,  said  he 
was  a label  designer  and  bad  designed  the  label  for 
the  packets  in  question.  (Plates  produced.)  Blr. 
Kearley  wrote  the  signature  on  the  label ; the  name 
of  Mr.  Heseltine  was  formerly  also  on  the  label,  but 
it  was  afterwards  removed.  Instrnctions  as  to  the 
wording  of  the  label  were  given  him  by  Mr.  Kearley  ; 
the  design  was  witness’s  own.  When  the  words 
“blended  with  India  and  China”  had  to  be  added, 
witness  was  told  to  add  them  without  altering  the 
character  of  the  label. 

Mr.  AsquiTH,  addressing  the  magistrate,  said  he  did 
not  know  what  bettor  proof  could  have  been  given 
that  the  tea  was  a pretty  equal  mixture  of  Ceylon 
and  Indian,  than  that  which  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence  had  brought.  It  had  been  shown  that  the 
tea  was  bought  by  Kearley  & Tonge,  and  aotnally 


delivered  in  the  chests  into  their  warehouse.  Then 
one  witness  had  said  that  he  himself  took  the  tea 
out  of  those  chests  and  superintended  the  mixing  of 
the  various  kinds  according  to  instructions  given  by 
Mr.  Lillicoe.  What  else  remained  ? The  tea  was  put 
into  bags  with  a label  attached  to  each,  and  the 
bags  were  taken  by  tho  men  whose  duty  it  was  to 
pack  the  tea  for  the  grocers,  and  they  made  it  up 
into  little  packets  like  those  in  court.  These  being 
the  facts  he  did  not  see  what  mote  proof  could  be 
given.  He  did  not  know  what  other  evidence  could 
be  required.  No  instance  had  bten  produced  in  the 
evidence  in  which  less  than  50  per  cent  of  Ceylon 
tea  had  entered  into  the  “Blackmoor  Vale  blend.” 
Of  course,  an  accident  might  happen  in  the  packing ; 
hut  he  thought  that  there  was  no  reason  why  all  the 
packets  should  not  be  alike.  As  to  the  signature,  be 
would  remind  them  that  the  flourish  was  exactly 
the  same  on  the  labels  before  the  words  about  the 
tea  being  a blend  were  added,  and  therefore  at  that 
time  the  flourish  could  not  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  fraud.  It  had  struck  him,  when  he  first 
saw  the  label,  that  the  sentence  “ blended  with  India 
and  China”  was  printed  in  very  small  letters  as 
compared  with  the  words  “ Pare  Ceylon  Tea.”  But  ho 
had  gone  very  minutely  into  the  label.  He  would 
point  out  that  if  the  words  in  small  type  had  been 
printed  so  in  the  first  Instance  the  case  would  bo  diffe- 
rent. The  defendants,  however,  were  dealing  with  an 
existing  label,  in  which  a great  deal  of  artistic  talent 
had  been  displayed,  aud  they  had  to  adapt  the  label  to 
altered  circumstances.  They  did  what  was  natural, 
they  took  as  much  room  as  they  could  for  the  words 
relating  to  the  blending.  That  accounted  for  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  size  of  Ihe  type  used.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  words  “ Blackmoor  Vale  Estate  ” added  to 
the  falsity  of  the  description.  Now,  it  was  well- 
known  that  Blackmoor  Vale  was  a place  in  England, 
and  nobody  ought  to  suppose  that  the  tea  in  the  packets 
came  from  an  estate  in  Oeylon  of  that  name.  It  had 
been  admitted  that  no  China  tea  had  been  used  ; but 
he  thought  it  would  be  stretching  the  Act  very  consider- 
ably if  it  was  held  that  the  defendants  were  blameable 
for  not  depreciating  the  quality  of  the  tea  by  putting  in 
a growth  of  a lower  quality  and  price. 

Mr.  GR.AYroseto  reply,  but  Blr.  Marsham  said  that  he 
need  not  do  so  unless  he  had  anything  of  importance  to 
explain. 

In  giving  the  judgment  Mr.  Marsham  said  that  after 
the  evidence  he  did  not  think  he  could  hold  that  the 
flourish  of  the  signature  was  extended  with  an  inten- 
tion to  obscure  the  small  words  about  the  tea  being 
blended.  Bnt  it  was  certainly  true  that  the  words 
“ blended  with  ” were  not  visible  to  the  ordinary  pur- 
chaser, and  of  the  other  words — “ India  and  China  ” — 
one  was  admitted  to  be  falsely  used.  Considering,  in 
addition  to  this,  that  the  words  “ Pure  Ceylon  Tea  ” 
were  printed  very  prominently  across  the  label,  he 
thought  that  the  label  was  deceptive.  The  charge  of 
false  description  was  proved,  and  he  would  impose  a fine 
of  £10,  allowing  £5  5s  costs. 

The  case  created  considerable  interest  in  Court. 


Castor  Oil — We  are  indebted  to  a planting 
correspondent  for  a correction  in  the  quotations  we 
give  monthly  in  our  Tropical  Agriculturist.  He 
writes : — 

“In  your  June  number  I noticed  that  castor  oil 
was  quoted  at  3d  to  4d  peroz.;  it  struck  me  then  as 
incorrect,  but  I now  see  the  same  statement  made 
in  the  new  publication  about  aloe  and  ramie  fibres. 
This  rate  surely  means  per  lb.,  as  castor  oil  can  be 
bought  at  1‘50  per  gallon,  which  would  equal  "01 
cent  per  oz  !” 

We  have  had  “lb.”  substituted  for  “ounces”  at 
once  in  our  list.  In  a recent  Nuwara  Eliya  Report, 
Mr.  LeMesurier  speaks  of  the  castor  oil  plant  as 
growing  at  Walapane  like  a weed  and  he  is  anxious 
to  encourage  the  natives  in  regular  cultivation 
more  especially  as  one  Colombo  firm  is  prepared 
to  take  400  gallons  of  the  oil  per  month— no  doubt 
for  lubricating  purposes  ? 
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THE  HABEAS  GOVEEKMENT  BOTANIST  ON 
CINCHONA  CULTUEE. 

To  neither  the  Madras  Government  nor  Mr.  Lawson 
its  botanist  and  quinologist,  are  we,  as  yet,  in 
debted  for  a courtesy  which  might  very  well  have 
been  expected,  in  the  shape  of  a copy  of  Mr, 
Lawson’s  Report  on  Cinchona  Culture  in  the  Wynaad. 
Baron  Rosenberg,  however,  indicated  its  chief  points, 
in  the  letter  we  published,  and  now  we  find  the 
report  substantially  quoted  in  the  Madras  Times. 
We  see  no  reason  to  alter  our  opinion  that  the 
Madras  quinologist  attaches  too  much  importance 
to  “food  starvation’’  as  he  calls  the  supposed 
effect  of  the  absence  of  humus  or  its  deficiency, 
and  too  little  to  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil.  We  long  ago  discovered  in  Ceylon  that  in 
stiff  clayey  soil,  largely  impregnated  with  iron,— 
soil  in  which  tea  flourishes, — cinchonas  cannot  be 
grown.  Also  that  soil  rich  in  humus,  but  water- 
logged, was  equally  fatal  to  the  fever  plants.  But 
we  have  had  no  confirmation  of  the  principle 
which  Mr.  Lawson  so  positively  propounds,  that 
“ what  kills  coffee  kills  cinchona.”  Although  cin- 
chona is  of  the  same  natural  order  with  coffee, 
it  has  never  been  attacked  by,  far  less  has  it 
died  from,  the  effects  of  Hemileia  vastatrix.  The 
trees  have  grown  together  side  by  side  in  the  same 
field  ; and  while  the  coffee  has  been  debilitated  to 
death  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  fungus,  the  cin- 
chonas have  never  suffered  from  this  cause. 

Now  that  the  price  received  for  ordinary  bark  scarcely 
pays  gathering  and  sending  to  market,  it  seems  like 
mockery  to  be  told  that  the  more  manure  used  the 
better,  and  to  be  advised  to  resort  to  costly  cross- 
trenches mulched  with  hill  grass.  The  latter  is  said  to 
be  collected  at  small  expense.  But  in  the  days  when 
mana  grass  was  used  largely  for  cinchona  nur- 
series in  Oeylon,  and  the  grass  had  to  be  conveyed 
any  distance,  we  know  that  the  cost  was  not  small 
but  very  serious.  Recommendations  to  manure 
and  till  liberally  ; to  plant  widely  ; not  to  take  bark 
until  the  trees  are  six  years  old,  and  subsequently 
to  harvest  only  at  intervals  of  three  years,  are  no 
doubt  excellent  in  theory.  But  practically  the 
question  is  will  such  cultivation  pay,  now,  or  at 
any  period  in  this  nineteenth  century. 


THE  CEYLON  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY. 

We  are  by  no  means  favourably-disposed  to  the 
proposal  made  by  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  for  the 
re-organisation  of  this  Company.  If  the  enormous 
proportion  of  shares  required  for  themselves  really 
mean  a return  for  very  large  expenditure,  they 
ought  for  the  sake  of  their  good  name  at  this  end, 
among  people  not  accustomed  to  American  ways 
of  doing  business,  to  be  much  fuller  and  more 
explicit  in  their  explanation  of  how  they  proposed 
to  spend  the  money  in  order  to  secure  the  floating 
of  the  New  Company  and  its  profitable  support  over 
Blithe  States  of  the  Union.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  most  fully  recognise  the  dilliculty  in  which  the 
local  Directors  of  the  existing  Company  were  placed. 
What  is  there,  for  instance— according  to  the  law 
of  the  United  States— to  hinder  Messrs.  Wattson 
A Farr  starting  their  own  “ Ceylon-American 
Tea  Company  ” any  day  they  please,  free  of  the 
encumbrance  of  paying  back  (as  they  offer  to  do) 
the  capital  in  tho  existing  Company  ? Tlioro 
is  no  power  at  this  end  to  prevent  their  trading 
with  the  name  of  “ Oeylon  ” or  “ Ceylon  planters  ” 
in  the  States,  and  it  would  seem  wise  therefore  not 
to  cast  thorn  off,  but  to  make  the  best  of  the  ‘ 


responsibility  attaching  to  a Company  working  in 
co-operation  with  a local  Directorate.  A planting 
shareholder  who  takes  this  view  and  who  criticises 
a contemporary’s  utterances,  writes  as  follows  : — 

July  18th.— I do  think  the  local  “Times”  leader  on 
the  Ceylon  American  Tea  Co.  Ltd.,  as  given  on  the 
12th,  in  good  taste,  and  is  it  not  very  misleading?  Of  the 
6 000  shares  of  the  original  Co.  only  1,747  are  subscribed 
for,  leaving  4,253.  To  buy  those  and  assist  in  the 
formation  of  the  New  Company,  looks  to  me  very 
like  buying  R2  for  Rl.  For  every  share  held  at  present 
by  stockowners,  the  New  Company  will  allot  2 
shares  of  §20  each  or  §40  = to  say  E108.  So 
the  present  holder  of  a R50  share  will  get  in  the 
New  Company’s  stock  worth  R108,  for  each  share,  or 
he  has  the  option  if  he  prefers  it  (read  last  paragraph 
in  Wattson  & Farr’s  letter)  of  retiring  from  the  con- 
cern and  receiving  from  them  the  R50  he  has  paid. 
They  say — -‘We  personally  agreeing  that  if  the  new 
Company  is  undertaken,  we  will  take  up  any 
shares  of  parties  who  may  now  be  stockholders 
should  they  not  wish  to  accept  the  proposal.” 
Surely  this  is  good  enough ; at  any  rate  1 shall 
stick  to  my  stock,  and  think  it  worth  while  just 
putting  a trifle  more  in.  Your  contemporary  further 
says  something  about  exigencies  of  trade  compelling 
the  new  Company  whose  name  is  registered,  to  sell  other 
than  Ceylon  teas.  But  the  writer  forgets  it  is  a 
Company  to  be  formed  stricthj  for  the  represen- 
tation of  Ceylon  Industries.”  i,See  Wattson  & Farr’s 
letter  last  para  but  2.)  And  to  watch  this,  there 
will  be  the  Board  on  this  side. 

The  28,000  shares  to  be  handed  over  for  getting 
up  the  Company  and  for  advertising,  travelling  &o.,  &o. 
(see  Wattson  & Farr’s  letter)  only  mean  £112,233. 
And  what  is  this  for  an  American  Boom  ! especially 
if  as  the  local  “ Times”  editor  says,  it  is  “ to  register 
the  Company  in  every  State  in,  the  ineriean  Union'’? 

At  any  rate  it  may  be  said  that  “ the  £112,233  ” 
are  not  to  come  from  Ceylon,  but  from  the  country- 
men of  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  who  are  generally 
credited  with  remarkable  acuteness  about  their 
investments.  We  suppose  the  prospectus  of  the 
new  Company  will  be  laid  for  approval  before  the 
Ceylon  Directors,  and  clearly  there  must  be  a better 
guarantee  for  this  new  Association  dealing  in  pure 
Ceylon  produce  under  the  joint  arrangement,  than 
if  Messrs  Wattson  & Farr  established  a tea  busi- 
ness of  their  own  without  reference  to  the  existing 
Company. 

Davidson’.s  Sirocco. — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  how  a steady  heat  is  kept  up  on  a Davidson’s  large 
size  Down-Draft  Sirocco  Tea  Dryer.  I find  that  the 
temperature  drops  from  385  deg.  to  210  deg.  before  it 
hits  the  tea  on  the  lowest  tray.  I also  find  that  it 
takes  5 maunds  dry  wood  too  each  maund  of  tea,  that 
it  does  not  turn  out  anything  like  2 maunds  per  hour. 
Bach  one  of  these  points  contradicts  Davidson’s  adver- 
tisement. Can  anyone  with  practical  experience  tell 
me  how  to  remedy  them  ? A Darjeelingite.  P.  S. — I 
do  not  find  that  it  puts  price  on  tea,  it  only  enables 
you  to  dry  with  other  material  than  charcoal. — Indian 
Planters'  Gazette,  July  1st. 

Rakwana,  J uly  12th. — Gemming  operations  are  not 
progressing  in  such  a satisfactory  manner  as  was  ex- 
pected, and  Mr.  Baddeley  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
satisfied  with  his  Sinhalese  laborers.  To  tell  the  truth, 
tempted  by  the  liberal  wages  offered  by  Europeans, 
several  persons  of  questionable  character  with  no  know- 
ledge whatever  of  gemming  took  up  work  under  the 
Gemming  Syndicate.  Mr.  Harding  of  the  Gemming 
Syndicate  is  expected  here  tomorrow.  The  plumbago 
mine  on  Barra  is  paying  very  well.  Recently  a sap- 
phire weighing  19  carats  was  found  by  one  Adonis 
Rerera  either  on  Spring  Vale  or  Know  Hill  Estate  in 
Kukulu  Korle.  The  finder,  not  knowing  the  value  of 
the  gem,  sold  it  to  a Sinhale.se  boutique-keeper  for 
R350.  The  later,  who  has  a good  knowledge  of  gems, 
had  an  offer  of  Rl, 900  for  it  ; but  he  declined  to  part 
with  it,  and  expects  a much  larger  sura.— Co?’.,  local 
“ Times,” 
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To  the  Editor. 

BAKON  VON  ROSBNBEEG  ON  MR.  LAWSON’S 
THEORY  OF  CANKER  IN  CINCHONAS 
IN  INDIA : 

Practical  Experiences  and  Advice. 

Tulliar,  Devicolutn,  June  6th. 

— Some  time  ago  Mr.  Lawson  was  asked  to 
report  on  the  canker  and  general  decay  of  cinchona 
trees  in  the  Wynaad.  A good  many  of  your  readers 
must  be  interested  in  this  question,  I trust  there- 
fore you  will  find  space  in  your  columns  to  insert 
these  few  lines. 

I have  now  seen  Mr.  Lawson’s  report,  and  from 
a planter’s  point  of  .view  it  is  not  in  any  way 
satisfactory. 

It  is  short,  it  is  not  very  much  to  the  point, 
it  certainly  seems  misinformed  in  its  premises, 
and  illogical  in  its  deductions.  To  us  this  would 
matter  little,  we  could  content  ourselves  with  say- 
ing “Mr.  Lawson  is  wrong;”  certainly  “we 
have  learnt  little  from  Mr.  Lawson.” 

But  there  are  planters  who  may  be  opening 
out  cinchona  estates,  or  taking  them  over  from 
others  ; or  agents,  who,  knowing  little  about  plant- 
ing, may  insist  upon  taking  Mr.  Lawson’s  report 
as  gospel,  having  the  policy  he  advocates  carried 
out.  For  the  sake  of  these  a note  of  warning 
should  be  sounded.  Mr.  Lawson’s  first  conclusion 
is  that  cinchona  estates  are  not  sufficiently  worked. 
Granted ! But  who  is  to  blame  for  this : not  the 
producer  in  this,  that,  or  the  other  district,  but 
the  large  cinchona-producing  community  all  the 
world  over.  The  prices  obtainable  for  produce  are 
so  low,  that  estates  cannot  be  thoroughly  worked. 

And  it  is  here,  at  the  very  outset,  that  Mr.  Lawson 
tumbles  into  his  first  error.  He  says  that  in 
former  times,  when  the  product  paid  better,  it 
was  right  that  cinchona  trees  should  be  planted 
close  ; well  it  is  just  because  prices  are  so  low, 
that  now  only  close  planting  pays.  If  we  planted 
wide  apart,  how  many  lb.  per  acre  should  we  get 
off  clearings  under  15  to  20  years  old  ? how  could 
we  make  those  few  lb.  per  acre  pay  at  a minimum 
profit  ? 

Again  Mr.  Lawson  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  soil.  Very  well  indeed  1 But  how 
can  the  soil  be  better  preserved  than  by  covering 
it  as  soon  as  possible,  i.  e.  by  close  planting  and 
thinning  out  afterwards  if  necessary  ? But  where 
Mr.  Lawson  is  surely  entirely  mistaken,  is  when 
he  ascribes  the  canker  in  the  Wynaad  to  poverty 
of  soil  only.  If  Ooty  were  unknown  to  Mr. 
Lawson,  if  he  had  not  seen  the  Government 
and  other  plantations  there,  thriving  in  soil  so  poor, 
under  circumstances  so  wretched,  one  might  forgive 
him.  But  as  it  is  the  arrogance  of  the  statement 
is  delicious.  He  virtually  seems  to  say  : “ You  in 
your  Wynaad  lands  which  are  rich  enough  to  have 
supported  magnificent  forests,  and  undeniably  fine 
coffee,  are  not  on  a par  with  us  the  children  of 
the  higher  mist  whose  lands  never  supported  any- 
thing but  scrubby  grass  and  stunted  rhododendrons; 
for  lo  and  behold,  with  us  cinchona  thrives,  with 
you  it  dies,  therefore  (i.  a.  a.)  we  have  soil,  you 
have  none  1 

Mr.  Lawson  deigns  not  to  go  into  the  varieties  of 
canker  or  diseases  so  named  or  misnamed.  He 
contents  himself  with  insinuating  that  those  foolish 
old  men,  who  imagined  a specific  disease,  were  utterly 
mistaken.  There  is  none.  Manure  your  plants 
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sufficiently,  and  they  ’ll  grow  equally  well  on  the 
top  rock  of  Dodabetta,  yea  down  unto  the  quay  of 
Calicut. 

Mr.  Lawson  goes  on  to  inform  us,  the  ill-informed, 
that  coffee  and  cinchona  belong  to  the  same 
species.  He  deduces  therefrom  that  they  thrive 
under  like  conditions  only.  Let  him  plant  a coffee 
bush  on  the  windblown  steeps  of  Dodabetta,  or  a 
cinchona  tree  in  the  club  compound  of  Madras,  and 
they  ’ll  thrive  as  much  as  a Lapp  would  in  the 
Rahara  or  Eamaswamy  on  Mount  Heola.  And  yet 
Lapp  and  Ramaswamy  belong  to  the  same  or  forked 
radish  species.  And  though  it  be  true  that  both 
coffee  and  cinchona  belong  to  the  cinchonaceae 
they  differ  in  most  particulars,  such  as  flower,  seed, 
quality  of  barb.  And  chiefly  they  differ  in  the 
purposes  for  which  we  grow  them,  for  we  do  want 
coffee  to  flower  and  seed,  we  object  to  it  in  cinchona. 

To  sum  up,  I am  positive  that  they  cannot  and 
do  not  necessarily  thrive  in  the  same  soils  and 
localities. 

And  to  these  generalities  I will  add  from  my  own 
observation.  I am  now  living  on  an  estate  at  from 
4-5,000  ft.  elevation,  on  which  both  cinchona  and 
coffee  have  been  largely  planted.  Well,  a few 
years  ago,  there  was  among  them  a magnificent 
field  of  cinchona  var.  condaminea.  Some  4 years 
ago  canker  showed  in  a few  patches,  and  these 
were  planted  up  with  coffee.  The  canker  is  now 
spreading,  has  indeed  assumed  alarming  proportions, 
and  it  has  been  decided  to  plant  up  the  whole  field 
with  coffee.  And  why  ? Because  in  the  soil  which 
according  to  Mr.  Lawson  must  be  too  poor  to 
support  its  equal  feeder  cinchona,  it  thrives  re- 
markably. 

Again,  to  take  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  Cin- 
chona (a  strong  grown  hybrid)  was  planted  among 
young  coffee,  it  shared  all  the  manuring  of  the 
coffee,  it  was  planted  fairly  far  apart,  it  had  every 
advantage  that  Mr.  Lawson  claims  for  it,  yet  it 
died  ; the  coffee  died  not,  but  is  flourishing. 

Again,  there  is  a small  bit  of  cinchona  here 
fmostly  Condaminea),  planted  in  a landslip,  i.  e. 
land  entirely  denuded  of  its  topsoil,  and  which  has 
been  considerably  neglected,  yet  the  plant  seems 
thriving. 

Let  us  take  another  estate  next  to  the  foregoing. 
This  was  felled  and  planted  up  with  cinchona. 
Ledger  and  Hybrids.  The  soil  is  remarkably  rich, 
and  good  pits  were  made,  yet  now  in  its  fifth 
year  there  is  hardly  a stick  left  standing.  I thas 
since  been,  and  is  being  planted  up  with  coffee, 
and  the  coffee  is  remarkably  vigorous. 

And  now  let  me  turn  to  another  side  of  the 
district,  a few  mile  s away,  a few  hundred  feet 
higher.  There  cinchona,  though  closely  planted,  is 
perfection,  such  as  probably  Mr.  Lawson  has  never 
seen.  It  has  gone  out  in  a patch  here  and  there, 
but  the  rest  after  10  years  and  several  oioppings 
looks  perfectly  healthy,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact,  that  in  one  two  places  that  I know  of,  it  was 
not  even  pitted  for,  but  only  dibbled  in.  And 
there  cinchona  even  now  pays,  but  it  would  not 
pay,  if  it  required  cultivation,  beyond  weeding, 
and  perhaps  an  occasional  surface  digging, 

Mr.  Lawson’s  report  in  fact  comes  to  this,  he 
says  : the  patient  is  sick  because  he  is  starving 
as  for  any  sickness,  he  cannot  discover  it,  and 
therefore  cannot  diagnose  it.  There  is  no  harm  in 
the  latter  ; we  may  be  as  unable  to  give  the 
diagnosis  as  Mr.  Lawson  is,  but  we  will  eat  our 
hats,  and  planters’  hats  are  proverbial,  if  aoluai 
disease  does  not  exist  or  if  it  is  due  to  want  oi 
food  material  chiefly  or  only. 

Cinchona  does  thrive  in  poor  soils,  as  far  as 
absence  of  canker  is  concerned — poor  at  all  events 
in  humus,  viz.  on  the  Pulney  Hills  or  even  oa 
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Mr.  Lawson’s  own  Dodabetta.  That  there  may  be 
mineral  ingredients  sufficient  in  these  soils  is  not 
denied,  but  analysis  of  the  Wynaad  soils  shows  no 
lack  of  these  mineral  ingredients  either. 

One  of  our  overseers,  who  has  been  at  planting 
for  many  years,  takes  the  very  opposite  view  to  Mr. 
Lawson  and  says  “ canker  is  due  to  richness  and 
not  proverty  of  soil.”  1 am  not  inclined  to  go  all 
the  way  with  him  in  this  statement,  but  I think 
he  is  nearer  the  truth  than  Mr.  Lawson. 
Why  else  is  there  so  little  canker  in  cinchona 
planted  in  sterile  grassland,  such  as  that  of  Liddles- 
dale,  Belleview  and  other  estates  at  Neduwattam, 
and  Ooty  2 Very  much  to  the  point  is  a clearing 
near  here,  at  Devicolum,  where  a patch  of  grass- 
land cinchona  adjoins,  and  is  under  the  same 
conditions  in  every  way,  as  a plantation  in  felled 
forest  land.  The  latter  has  suffered  from  canker 
here  and  there,  the  former  not  at  all.  And  here  I 
would  call  Mr.  Lawson’s  attention  to  a fact  he  is 
either  ignorant  of,  or  has  ignored.  I mean  the  fact, 
that  there  are  certain  jungle  trees,  the  dead  roots  of 
which  will  kill  out  tea,  coffee,  and  especially  cin- 
chona. Perhaps  this  is  the  explanation  of  patches 
among  otherwise  healthy  cinchona,  planted  in  forest 
land,  and  their  non-appearance  in  grassland. 

I would  also  add  that  for  the  actual  growth  of 
the  cinchonas,  and  for  the  analyses  of  their  barks, 
a rich  soil,  either  naturally  so,  or  produced  arti- 
ficially, is  no  doubt  preferable,  but  these  questions 
are  wholly  apart  from  that  of  canker- 
After  all  this  denial  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  theory  on 
canker,  you  will  expect  me  to  pronounce  a theory 
of  my  own,  yet  I must  own,  that  I hardly  have 
one,  and  every  planter  worthy  of  the  name  will 
approve  me,  when  I say  that  all  theories  on  the 
subject  are  and  can  at  present  be  mere  guesswork, 
or  at  the  best  an  honest  attempt  at  deducing  from 
visible  facts.  Such,  however,  as  my  opinions,  on  the 
subject  are  I will  give  them,  and  your  readers  must 
take  them  for  what  they  may  be  worth.  It  is  then 
my  belief  that  there  are  three  diseases  that  attack 
cinchona  and  can  prove  deadly  to  it,  call  them  canker, 
or  anything  else  you  like : — 

Istly,  a disease  which  begins  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  the 
shape  of  a withering  and  drying  up  of  the  leaves  and 
younger  wood.  I would  ascribe  this  to  not  enough 
sun;  in  some  clearings  to  a windy  aspect.  This 
rarely,  hardly  ever  proves  fatal. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  disease  which  attacks  the 
roots  of  the  tree,  sometimes  working  from  the  feeders 
upwards,  sometimes  from  the  collar  downwards. 
This  is  always  fatal  in  the  former  case.  In  the 
latter,  if  the  evil  be  perceived  before  the  whole  of 
the  collar  is  affected,  a cutting  away  of  the  affected 
part  which  outside  has  a red  or  black,  inside  a 
rotten  white  appearance,  may  save  the  tree,  at  all 
events  for  a time.  This  disease  I attribute  to  a 
clayey  subsoil,  a lack  of  drainage  in  the  sub  or 
surface  soil  or,  to  the  effect  that  wind  has  had  on 
the  plants  when  young,  bending  them  to  and  fro, 
and  thus  hardening  “ultra  fas’’  the  tissue  at  the 
point  of  resistance,  i.  e.  the  collar. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  disease,  which  attacks  any 
part  of  the  stem  from  the  collar  to  the  second 
or  even  third  set  of  primaries.  This  is  a sort  of 
desiccation  of  the  bark  in  parts,  followed  by  a 
congestion  in  others.  We  planters,  in  perhaps 
unscientific,  but  very  expressive  language,  say  this 
is  due  to  the  plant  being  hidebound.  Taken  at 
an  early  stage,  and  other  circumstances  being 
favourable,  it  can  sometimes  be  remedied  by  running 
a knile  up  the  stem,  thus  liberating  the  flow  of 
sap.  But  circumstanoes  as  a rule  are  not  favour- 
able, when  this  species  of  disease  sets  in,  and  I 
would,  from  my  experience,  attribute  by  fur  the 


greater  proportion  of  the  mortality  among  cinchona 
in  India,  at  all  events,  to  the  latter  form  of  canker. 
That  it  is  due  to  a stoppage  of  the  flow  of  sap,  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  exudation  sometimes  sets  in 
below,  or  beside  the  part  afiected,  and  that  princi- 
pally at  the  times  of  year,  when  sap  rises  abundantly. 

I would  attribute  this  disease  to  drought  princi- 
pally, such  drought  as  is  general  in  India  during 
January,  February  and  March.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  it  is  far  worse  at  low  elevations  where  the 
heat  is  greater,  and  high  and  intensely  dry  winds 
usually  prevail  during  these  months. 

At  such  lower  elevations  the  desiccation  of  the 
bark  is  more  or  less  universal  (though  less  felt  in 
sheltered  parts)  the  cambium  is  so  “hidebound” 
by  the  shrunk  bark,  that  it  cannot  pass  the  rising 
sap  : hence  the  latter  exudes  or  is  dried  up  in  the 
bark.  “Pas  de  sang  pas  de  vie,”  and  the  tree  dies. 
At  higher  elevations  this  form  of  canker  is  rare  ; 
when  it  does  appear,  as  a rule  it  only  desiccates 
the  outer  bark,  and  is  therefore  often  remedied 
by  above  process  of  running  a knife  up  the  stem. 

Even  at  lower  elevations,  I have  kept  a clearing 
of  cinchona  alive  for  a year  or  two,  when  suffer- 
ing from  this  disease,  by  ripping  up  the  bark  on 
both  sides  of  every  tree.  Not  that  I expected 
those  trees  to  live  indefinitely,  that  I knew  was 
hopeless,  but  because  I hoped  to  and  did  get  a crop  of 
renewed  bark.  Such  then  is  my  theory,  faulty 
no  doubt,  but  the  result  of  past  and  present  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  my  own,  and  my 
brother  planters  in  this  district,  which  must,  in 
its  lower  elevations,  resemble  other  districts,  among 
them  the  Wynaad. 

As  for  the  cinchona  planters  of  the  latter  district, 
I have  no  message  of  hope  for  them.  I would  not, 
as  I may  have  seemed  to  argue,  advise  their  plant- 
ing up  their  grasslands  with  cinchona,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  I cannot  advise  their  planting  up  their 
forest  land  or  trying  to  keep  up  their  present 
clearings,  at  all  events  those  parts  affected  by  canker. 

Mr.  Lawson  argues  from  the  fact,  that  there  are 
still  enormous  cinchona  trees  in  the  Wynaad,  and 
tries  to  deduce  therefrom  that  thousands  of  other 
giants  may  yet  be  reared.  But  Mr.  Lawson’s  pre- 
mises must  be  statistically  strengthened  before  we 
can  accept  them.  Those  giant  cinchonas  are  prob- 
ably the  result  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  both 
as  to  plant  and  locality.  They  were  probably  planted 
with  others,  and  the  others  died.  And  so  in  the 
future,  only  with  larger  numbers  the  others  will  die, 
and  some  few  remain.  Beyond  all  this,  however, 
there  is  a circumstance,  which  Mr.  Lawson  has 
not  even  touched  upon,  I mean  the  possible,  nay 
the  certain  deterioration  in  the  seed,  from  which 
present  plantations  have  been  reared,  as  opposed 
to  that]  from  which  the  older  plantations  have 
grown  up. 

Those  old  giants  of  the  Wynaad  and  elsewhere 
are  no  doubt  the  result  of  seed,  either  imported 
direct,  or  taken  from  trees  not  barked.  This,  un- 
fortunately, has  not  been  the  case  with  seed  used 
for  most  of  the  later  plantations, which  has,  as  a rule, 
been  taken  from  trees  previously  weakened  by 
cropping,  and  that  too  of  the  old  stripping  kind. 

In  proof  of  this  I will  only  mention,  that  a few 
years  since  when  there  was  such  a scramble  for 
Ledgeriana,  seed  was  sold,  stated  to  be  off  trees  giving 
from  7 to  14  per  cent  sulphate  of  quinine,  i.  e.  not 
only  must  the  parent  trees  have  been  barked,  but 
the  analysis  must  even  have  been  obtained  at  least 
after  the  second  barking  from  renewed  bark.  Let  this 
vitiated  seed  be  put  among  circumstances  somewhat 
adverse  and  disease  will  immediately  fasten  on  the 
plant  nor  will  the  latter  have  strength  to  rally.  Put  it 
among  healthy  circumstanoes,  and,  like  a puny 
child  well  cared  for,  it  may  pull  through. 
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In  conclusion, my  advice  to  cinchona  planters  in  this 
Presidency  and  probably  Ceylon  also,  is : Do  not 
plant  cinchona  of  any  kind  below  5,000  feet.  If 
needs  you  must  plant  cinchona,  go  up,  up,  up,  and 
plant  some  good  hybrid. 

Do  not  try  and  preserve  your  cinchona,  if  you  see 
it  going  out  from  stem  or  root  canker,  at  a lower 
elevation,  it  would  merely  be  throwing  good  money 
after  bad.  And  even  if  you  tried  to,  and  succeeded 
in  preserving  it  for  some  few  years,  by  the  expensive 
means  advocated,  look  at  your  accounts,  and  see 
whether  present  and  near  future  prices  will  reim- 
burse you  for  such  cultivation. 

For  all  this  I am  simply  giving  my  opinion  for 
what  it  may  be  worth,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Wynaad  planters  I sincerely  hope  I may  be  wrong. 
Even  for  my  own  sake  and  the  cinchona  I still  have 
at  lower  elevations,  I shall  be  glad  if  my  opinion  is 
refuted. 

Finally,  hard  as  I may  seem  to  have  been  on  Mr. 
Lawson  in  my  statements,  it  is  not  for  my  own 
benefit  that  I express  them.  It  is  for  the  sake 
of  my  afflicted  brother  (cinchona)  planters,  that  I 
have  written.  ' I therefore  trust  Mr.  Lawson  will 
not  take  my  remarks  amiss,  and  if  he  cares  to 
come  up  here  and,  if  possible,  change  his  opinion 
he  will  find  us  not  bad  hosts,  and  growers  of  A1 
cinchona. 

I am  also  very  willing  to  admit  that  Mr.  Lawson’s 
advice,  in  other  directions  than  those  touched  upon, 
is  excellent.  But  a better  market  must  rule  before 
we  can  carry  it  out. — I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  V.  EOHENBEEG. 


TEA  IN  CEYLON. 

Dbab  Sib, — You  are  not  quite  accurate  in  your 
leading  article  of  the  20th  inst.  under  the  heading 
“ The  Earliest  Eeferences  to  Tea  in  this  Island”  and 
you  do  Bennett  an  injustice  when  you  say,  his 
botanical  blundering  was  speedily  exposed.”  Bennett 
says  (pp.  276-7.)  “ The  late  Asst.  Staff  Surgeon 

Crawford  in  1826  sent  him  from  Battioaloa  a very 
fine  specimen  of  what  Crawford  considered  the  real 
tea,  it  fully  answered  the  generic  description  of 
Thea  Boliea  of  Linnaeus,  and  he  gives  a colored 
plate  of  the  sketch  he  took  of  it,  and  then  adds 
‘‘  but  I was  altogether  unsuccessful  in  my  own 
researches  for  the  plant  in  the  jungles  of  Maha- 
gampattoo.”  Percival  (1805)  pp.  330-1  says  the  tea 
plant  was  found  native  in  the  forests  and  growing 
spontaneously  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trincomalee; 
He  further  says  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  sun- 
dried  the  leaves  and  boiled  them  and  many  pre- 
ferred the  decoction  to  cofiee  I &c.,  &o.  On  the 
other  hand  Oordiner  (1807)  says  (p.  285- 1 “The  real 
t(  a tree  is  not  indigenous  in  Ceylon,  but  the  island 
produces  several  species  of  that  genus,”  &c.,  &c. 

E.  B.  CEEASY. 

[We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  his 
interesting  notes,  but  we  scarcely  think  we  have 
done  Bennett  an  injustice,  for  in  publishing  the 
plate  he  took  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the 
belief  that  the  true  tea  plant  had  been  found 
growing  wild  in  Ceylon.  This  will  we  think  be 
seen  from  a perusal  of  the  full  passage  in  Bennett. 
Ho  ought  to  have  taken  steps  to  verify  Dr.  Crawford’s 
supposed  “ find,”  before  he  lent  his  authority  to 
the  statement  that  the  tea  plant  existed  in  Ceylon. 

{.From  "Bennett's  Ceylon  and  its  Capabilities.”) 

The  jungles  adjoining  this  place,  and  throughout 
the  Mahnpampattoo  district,  abound  with  the  “ wild 
tea  tree,”  as  it  is  culled,  but  which,  I am  informed,  is 
a f-pecies  of  Orchis.  It  bears  yellow  flowers  ; and  the 
poorebt  people  are  accustomed  to  use  the  leaf  both  for 
food  and  drink  ; for  the  former,  boiled  and  mixed  with 
Tyre,  arid  for  the  latter,  an  infusion  oi  the  green  leaf.  It 


is  called  Gal-Kureo  by  the  Sinhalese ; who  also  employ 
the  leaf  of  another  plant,  which  greatly  resembles  that 
of  the  Thea  Bohea,  L.,  and  is  called  by  them  Rata^The- 
Kola,  (or  Red-Tea  leaf,)  in  a similar  manner. 

Although  the  infusion  of  the  green  leaf  is  a very 
bitter  drink,  it  is  an  excellent  tonic,  and  its  taste 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  in- 
digenous lemon  grass  (Andropogon  Scheenanthus,  L.) 
and  sugar;  but  that  made  with  the  dried  leaf, is  a toler- 
able subs  itute  for  Bohea  tea. 

The  late  Assistant  Staff  Surgeon  Crawford,  at  the 
time  he  superintended  the  hospital  duties  at  Battioaloa, 
in  1826,  sent  me,  by  a native  Lhoney  bound  to  Ham- 
bantots,  a collection  of  insects  and  plants  ; and  among 
the  latter,  a very  fine  specimen  of  what  he  considered 
the  real  tea,  in  flower.  It  fully  answered  the  generic 
description  of  the  Thea  Bohea  of  Linneens ; and,  as  it 
both  flowered  and  seeded  freely,  I made  a sketch  of  it, 
of  which  an  engraving  is  annexed,  but  I was  altogether 
unsuccessful  in  my  own  researches  for  the  plant  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Mahagampattoo. 

Mr.  Crawford  did  not  assume  any  merit  to  himself 
as  having  made  a new  discovery,  and  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  Dutch  were  well  aware  of  the  tea  plant  being 
indigenous  in  the  eastern  province ; but  it  is  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  Government  has  not.  long  ere 
this,  directed  its  attention  to  so  important  an  object  of 
commerce  ; for  if  it  be  worth  while  to  cultivate  tea  in 
so  distant  a country  as  Assam,  with  all  its  inoonveni- 
enoies  and  dangers,  surely  it  would  be  a more  lucrative 
speculation,  in  a colony  so  much  nearer  home,  and  with 
increased  facilities  of  export.  But  this,  like  the  bread 
fruit  tree,  is  another  chance  discovery ; and  a better 
acquaintance  with  Ceylon  in  1787-1789,  would  have 
rendered  the  two  expensive  trips  to  Otaheite,  for  sup- 
plying the  West  Indies  with  bread  frnit  plants,  inex- 
pedfent ; for  they  could  have  been  obtained  in  any 
quantity  from  this  island,  and  have  obviated  all  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  mutiny  on  board  His 
Majesty’s  ship  “ Bounty.” 

Captain  Percival,  in  his  “Account  of  Ceylon,”  pub- 
lished in  1805,  informs  us,  “ that  the  tea  plant  has 
also  been  discovered  native  in  the  forests  of  the  island. 
It  grows  spontaneously  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trin- 
comald,  and  other  northern  parts  of  Ceylon.  General 
Champagne  in  formed  methat  thesoldiers  of  the  garrison 
frequently  use  it.  They  cut  the  branches  and  twigs, 
and  hang  them  in  the  sun  to  dry  ; they  then  take  off 
the  leaves,  and  boil  them  to  extract  the  juice,  which  has 
all  the  properties  of  that  of  the  China  leaf.  I have  in 
my  pocket  a letter  from  an  officer  in  the  80th  regiment, 
in  which  he  states  that  he  had  found  the  real  tea 
plant,  in  the  woods  of  Ceylon,  of  a quality  equal  to 
any  that  ever  grew  in  China,  and  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  point  out  to  Government  the  means  of 
cultivating  it  in  a proper  manner.” 

—Ed.  T.  A.'i 


JUTE  MESH  POE  WITHEEING  TEA. 

Ivies,  Yatiyantota,  June  25th; 

SiE, — ‘Eeferring  to  your  note  attached  to  my  letter 
re  Jute  Mesh  for  withering  1 wish  to  say  that  the 
coarse  sample  sent  you  is  that  of  the  cloth  that  the 
Calcutta  firm  say  the  Indian  tea  estates  have  been 
using  for  some  time  for  withering.  It  weighs  16 
ounces  per  yard  and  would  cost  17  to  18  cents.  I 
do  not  think  it  suitable  for  ivithering  tats,  though  it 
might  be  useful  for  drying  wet  leaf  or  for  covering 
reeper  floors ; but  I hope  that  Jute  Tivist  Mesh 
weighing  10  to  12  ounces  will  be  found  to  be  as 
strong  and  cheap  and  consequently  superior  for  this, 
the  purpose  for  which  I intended  it. 

The  fine  sample  sent  you  is  one  nf  those  I had 
made  in  England,  but  1 consider  it  rather  too  light 
for  withering  tats.  If  it  were  made  as  described 
in  my  previous  letter  under  the  name  of  Jute 
Hessian  Mesh  I think  it  would  be  about  equal  in 
weight  and  strength  to  the  hessian  now  used  ; and 
I see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  dearer  out  of 
proportion  to  its  weight. 
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I am  awaiting  further  information  from  Calcutta, 
which  I shall  be  glad  to  send  you  when  received. — 
Yours  truly,  B.  B.  DAVIS. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further. — Ed.  T.  ^.] 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OP  TEA  IN  CEYLON. 

Central  Province,  June  26th. 

Dear  Sir, — In  a late  leading  article  reviewing 
the  names  of  earlier  shippers  of  tea  you  have 
entirely  omited  the  names  of  Messrs.  Saunders, 
Mercers  and  Soovells.  Yet  Blackwater  and  Adam’s 
Peak  should  not  be  forgotten.  Blackwater  tea  is  older 
than  most  Ambagamuwa  tea.  Blackwater,  Strathellie 
and  Galboda  are  about  contemporaneous,  with 
a call  in  favor  of  Blackwater,  I think. 

Adam’s  Peak  averaged  a fraction  over  Is  5d  all 
round — and  all  tea  shipped  but  red  leaf — in  1883. 

A portion  of  Mariawatte  was  planted  from 
Blackwater  seed.  Nona  of  the  gentlemen,  proprietors, 
or  superintendents,  connected  with  the  estates  I 
have  mentioned  are,  as  far  as  I know,  expecting 
testimonials  from  the  public.  Nor  does  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Do  not  Mr.  Jas.  Taylor’s  proprietors  re- 
ward him  as  he  deserves  ? If  not,  why  not  ? — 
Yours  truly,  M.  D. 

[We  are  obliged  to  “M.  D."  for  his  corrections 
— which  have  just  come  in  time  for  the  last 
sheets  of  the  book — but  not  for  his  snarl  about  the 
Looie  Condura  testimonial.  Does  he  mean  to  place 
any  of  the  names  he  mentions  on  the  same 
fooling  as  the  pioneer  of  the  “ Sixties  ” and 
“ Seventies  ” in  cinchona  as  well  as  tea  ? — Ed.  T,  A.] 


TEA  PAECHMENT  V.  TEA  LEAD. 

Sir,— Can  tea  planters  any  longer  afford  to  give 
away  expensive  boxes  and  lead  linings?  We  sell 
tea,  not  wood  and  lead,  and  it  is  quite  time  a 
fixed  charge  was  made  for  packages,  at  least  as 
much  as  the  dealers  can  sell  them  for.  What 
power  is  there  in  the  trade  to  enforce  this  customer  ? 
If  no  other  power,  let  the  growers  themselves 
ma  be  the  necessary  stand.  Again,  why  continue 
to  s e exp  ensive  lead  for  lining  our  chests,  when 
fareh  eaper  and  equally  efficient  substitutes  are 
avilable  ? 

In  the  face  of  the  profits  and  commsisions  that 
are  made  on  lead  by  importers  and  agents,  the 
planter  has  much  to  contend  against  in  his  efforts 
to  make  this  change,  or  changes  of  any  kind,  but 
surely  as  a body,  moving  as  one  man,  much  could 
be  effected.  I have  seen  a returned  lining  of  parch- 
ment in  which  the  tea  went  home  and  kept  per- 
fectly sound  and  sweet.  Where  then  is  the  ob- 
struction to  its  general  adoption  seeing  that  the 
cost  is  about  one-half  ?— Yours  faithfully, 

TEA  PLANTER, 


TEA  PACKED  WITH  PREPARED  PAPER 
IN  PLACE  OF  TEA  LEAD. 

London,  June  27th. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
the  brtak  of  Elkadua  tea  sent  home  in  the  prepared 
tea  paper  has  met  with  every  success. 

Tfje  break,  as  I think  I mentioned  to  you  when 
in  Ceylon,  was  divided  in  two.— a being  packed  in 
paper,  the  other  in  the  ordinary  load.  The  result 
of  sale  was  precisely  similar,  each  break  fetch- 
ing exactly  the  same  figure  viz.  10.^d  (pekoe). 

The  trade  has  made  no  objection  whatever  to 
the  paper,  and  as  it  will  cost  about  40  per  cent  less 
than  the  lead,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
doubt  as  to  its  uUimate  success. 


I have  recently  had  an  application  for  samples 
from  the  Kangra  Valley  Planters’  Association  along 
with  other  Indian  concerns. 

I have  today  written  the  Chairman  of  your 
Planters’  Association  and  sent  him  further  samples 
at  his  request. 

I propose  substituting  this  paper  entirely  for 
tea  lead  on  the  Elkadua  estate,  where  we  have  close 
1,000  acres  of  tea,  and  where  the  saving  will  of  course 
be  very  considerable. — Yours  truly, 

J.  MAITLAND-KIRWAN. 


A QUESTION  FOE  ROSE  CULTIVATORS. 

Kandy,  July  Ist. 

Dear  Sir, — I shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  if 
it  were  ever  known  before  that  the  rose  could  be 
propagated  from  the  leaf.  I have  tried  this  mode 

of  cultivation  and  have  found  it  eminently  successful 

indeed  leaves  seem  to  strike  more  surely  than  slips. — 
Yours  faithfully,  J.  DUNBAR  JONKLAAS.. 


IGUANA  SKIN  FOR  SHOE  LEATHER  IN 
CEYLON  : WHAT  ABOUT  OUR  CROCODILES  ? 

Jaffna,  July  2nd. 

Dear  Sir, — Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the  skin 
of  the  iguana  is  made  into  shoes,  though  not  exten- 
sively, in  Jaffna.  I saw  a pair  of  child’s  shoes  made 
of  its  leather,  and  was  struck  with  its  novelty  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  local  shoemakers,  who,  in  Jaffna, 
are  invariably  Moormen.  It  is  evident  from  this 
that  one  use  of  it  at  least  is  known  to  the  natives 
of  this  province,  and  that  they  cannot  be  quite 
strangers  to  the  mode  of  dressing  the  skin, 
if  such  nice  soft  shoes  as  those  I saw  could  be  made 
out  of  the  local  preparation.  I trust  your  remarks 
will  commend  this  industry  to  the  authorities, 
and  this  poverty-stricken,  though  industrious,  people 
will  have  another  means  of  earning  a subsistence 
when  such  means  are  not  many  and  where  nature 
has  been  niggardly  in  bestowing  her  benefits. — Yours 
truly,  A STRANGER. 


MINERALS  IN  CEYLON  ; BERUWALA. 

Anuradhapura,  July  12th. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  editorial  note  in  the  Observer 
of  the  8th  instant  headed  “ Mineralogical  ” calls 
to  my  mind  certain  passages  on  the  same  head 
occurring  in  the  works  of  two  Ceylon  authors 
which  do  not  ever  appearjto  have  been  sufficiently 
regarded,  if  at  all.*  I enclose  them  herewith,  as 
they  may  be  of  some  interest,  even  if  of  no  value. 
I also  enclose  a short  notice  of  a historical  event 
which  happened  at  Barbareen,  Barbaryn  or  Beru- 
wala,  which  place  is  briefly  referred  to  in  your  issue 
of  the  10th  instant. — Yours  truly,  in  haste.  C. 


Bennett’s  Ceylon,  published  1843.— Extract  (chap,  xli, 
p.  331): — “ The  late  Mr.  Reckerman,  Fiscal  of  Colombo, 
informed  me  that  coal  had  been  discovered  in  the 
island  by  the  Dutch;  but  from  there  being  such  an 
abundance  of  wood,  and  charcoal  the  only  fuel  used 
by  the  native  cooks,  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of 
the  discovery  that  mineral  is  now  become  an  object 
of  such  great  and  general  importance,  as  to  be  worthy 
of  the  most  particular  research,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  fuel  to  steam -vessels,  touching  at  Ceylon, 
on  their  voyages  to  and  from  Madras,  Bengal,  and  the 
Red  Sea,  and  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  acquiei- 
tions  to  the  coLiuy  that  discovery  has  ever  produced.” 

[For  the  argument  that  neither  ordinary  coal  nor 
anthracite  exist  in  Ceylon,  see  monograph  on  plum- 
bago in  transactions  of  local  Asiatic  Society. — Ed.  T.  A-1 

* They  have  often  been  carefully  examined  and  dis- 
posed of.  See  our  notes  to  passages  quoted. — Ed.  T.A. 
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Pero'Val’s  Ce'clon,  published  1903  and  1805,  Extract, 
chap,  xvi,  p.  357  (1803  edition)  “ There  were  several 
mines  of  quick  silver  wrought  by  the  Dutch  in  Cevlon. 
In  1797  Colonel  Robertson  found  out  one  at  Cotta 
about  six  miles  from  Oolumbo.  Jhe  quantity  we 
procured  from  it  did  net  exceed  six  pounds  but  it 
afforded  a most  useful  and  seasonable  supply  to  the 
garr'son,  as  at  that  particular  time  a'l  we  had  was 
exhausted,  and  mercury  was  the  principal  remedy 
resorted  to  in  all  liver  complaints. 

“Although  some  quicksilver  was  still  proonred  from 
this  mine,  yet  the  labour  and  expense  attending  it 
was  so  great,  owing  to  the  want  of  experienced  and 
skilful  workmen  that  it  was  judged  proper  to  give  up 
working  it  altogether  before  I left  the  islandi  I have 
since  been  informed  that  the  undertaking  has  been 
resumed  at  the  same  place  with  more  success.” 

[See  the  paper  already  referred  to. — Ed.  T.  A.'\ 

Percival’s  Ceylon. — Extract,  chap,  vi,  pp.  129,  130: — 
Six  miles  onward  from  Calturalies  Barbareen,  a small 
village,  with  a sort  of  harbour  formed  by  a projection 
of  land  where  the  river  runs  into  the  sea.  This  is 
almost  the  only  place  when  the  high  surf  and  rocky 
shore  on  this  coast  permits  shipboats  of  the  European 
construction  to  land. 

This  place  was  signalized  by  a shocking  catastrophe 
which  took  place  here  in  1796.  A boat  from  his  Majesty’s 
ship  “ Orpheus  ” having  been  sent  in  here  to  pro- 
cure fresh  provisions,  the  sailors,  confiding  in  the 
peace  which  then  subsisted  between  the  British  and 
Dutch  Oovernments,  came  ashore  without  any  appre- 
hension, and  began  to  look  out  for  water,  a few  fowls 
and  vegetables.  They  were  at  first  received  with 
much  apparent  civility,  and  many  promises  that  they 
should  be  plentifully  supplied  with  the  articles  they 
required.  This,  however  was  only  intended  to  amnse 
them,  while  a party  of  Malays  stole  unperceived 
between  them  and  the  boat,  and  fell  upon  them 
unexpectedly.  Few  of  our  men  escaped  this  shocking 
treachery  which  was  a-piece  with  the  jealous  and 
barbarous  policy  usually  practised  by  the  Dutch  towards 
strangers  who  approach  their  colonies.  The  Malavs 
who  were  the  instruments  of  their  cruelty  on  this 
occasion,  were  afterwards  in  dread  of  its  being 
revenged  upon  them  when  our  troops  came  before 
Oolumbo.  Indeed  it  wa«  a fortunate  thing  for  them 
that  the  town  was  taken  by  capitulation  as  our  men 
were  very  much  exasperated  against  them  both  on 
this  account,  and  their  repeated  attempts  to  surprise 
our  camp  before  Trincomalie  and  Oolumbo. 

I A different  and,  we  suspect,  a more  truthful  account 
of  the  Malays  than  that  given  by  the  same  writer  in 
his  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  British  troops 
at  Kandy. — Ed.  T,  A.~l 

At  Barbareen  there  is  a principal  manufactory  tor 
making  cordage  and  cables  from  the  coconut  tree. 
Large  quantities  are  sent  from  hence  to  Oolumbo 
and  Point  de  Galle,  to  supply  the  vessels  which  trade  to 
these  Ports. 


GREEN  TEAS:  PATENT  PREPARATION 
OP,  IN  CEYLON. 

Dear  Sir,— Some  particulars  of  our  invention 
which  renders  the  manufacture  of  true  green  teas 
simple  and  inexpensive  may  be  of  use  to  your 
readers.  We  have,  as  you  are  aware,  patented  the 
method  as  well  as  the  machine  in  Ceylon,  and  hope 
shortly  to  do  so  in  India.  Our  patent  covers,  1.  A 
method  of  rendering  tea  leaf  pliable  for  purposes  ui 
rolling  or  twisting  without  resort  to  the  ^ roce.  s 
known  as  withering. 

2.  A machine  for  carrying  out  this  metho  ' on  a 
scale  large  enough  to  suit  the  largest  factories. 
Green  teas  may  be  divided  into  two  clats  s Odongs 
or  seiui-green  teas  which  are  partially  Aimented, 
and  true  gr  eu  teas  which  are  wholly  uufermenttd. 
These  teas  are  the  most  popular  class  of  tea  in 
use  in  North  America  as  shown  by  the  fact  re- 
ported 10  the  inventors  by  Mr.  P.  Slroct,  the  local 


tea  expert,  that  out  of  a total  export  of  51,000  000  lb. 
of  China  tea  to  the  United  States  last  season  up 
to  the  middle  of  November  only  a very  little  over 
1,000,000  lb.  of  tea  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
Ceylon  b’aok  leaf  was  imported,  while  of  Oolongs 
there  were  imported  14,000,000  lb.,  and  of  the  un- 
fermented class  which  are  the  true  green  teas  no 
less  than  32,000,000  lb. 

In  view  of  the  desire  in  Ceylon  to  introduce  teas 
of  this  island  into  the  American  maket,  it  is  thus 
shown  to  be  highly  desirable  that  teas  should  be 
manufactured  of  the  unfermented  olaas,  and  that  a 
method  and  apparatus  for  insuring  the  manufacture 
thereof  should  be  perfected. 

Oolongs  consist  of  tea  leaves  withered  either 
artificially  or  naturally  by  hot  air  or  on  hot  plates, 
sulSciently  to  enable  them  to  be  rolled,  when  they 
are  straightway  fired. 

The  result  of  this  process  is  that  the  effect  called 
by  some  fermentation  and  by  others  oxidization  is 
partially  produced,  and  this  effect  prevents  the 
leaves  from  being  uniform  in  colour  and  causes 
them  to  vary  from  an  olive  green  to  a light 
brown. 

True  Green  Teas  are  made  only  of  leaf  which 
has  never  been  fermented  or  oxidized  and  when 
infused  should  show  a uniform  yellowish  green 
colour  which  could  never  be  obtained  had  either 
oxidization  or  fermentation  taken  place.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  teas  has  hitherto  been  found 
impracticable  in  Ceylon  because  leaf  oould  not  be 
rendered  sufficiently  soft  or  pliable  to  be  rolled  or 
twisted  unless  by  its  being  withered  either  naturally 
or  ar.ificially  by  hot  air  or  hot  plates,  which  wither- 
ing is  in  itself  a degree  of  fermentation  or 
oxidization. 

It  was  therefore  requisite  to  find  a method  of 
obtaining  pliability  necessary  for  the  rolling  or 
twisting  process  by  other  means  which  would 
prevent  all  fermentation  or  oxdization.  The  in- 
ventors claim  to  have  discovered  after  long  ex- 
periment, and  to  have  been  the  first  in  Ceylon  to 
practise  their  discovery,  that  leaf  oould  be  without 
resort  to  any  process  heretofore  used  in  Ceylon 
causing  fermentation  or  oxidization,  be  rendered 
sufficiently  pliable  for  rolling  by  a method  here-to 
fore  entirely  novel  in  Ceylon,  which  process  not  only 
produces  pliability  but  absolutely  checks  all  fermenta- 
tion or  oxidization,  Full  particulars  of  the  maohine 
can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Browo,  Rae,  & Co.,  our 
agents  at  Hatton,  and  with  each  machine,  instructions 
necessary  for  its  use  will  be  issued. 

(Singed)  H.  D.  DEANE, 

J.  T,  RAE. 


Ramie  Machinerv  Exhibition. — Another  exhibi- 
tion of  ramie  preparing  machinery  is  to  be  held 
in  the  Agricultural  Section  jof  the  Paris  Universal 
Exhibition  in  August  next. — Industries,  June  14th. 

Tile  Drainage. — Prof.  J.  F,  W.  Johnston,  of 
Edinburgh,  has  said  in  his  lectures  on  agricultural 
chemistry  that  “ with  the  disappearance  of  the 
permanent  state  of  moisture,  the  coldness  of  many 
suils  also  rapidly  disappears.  The  backwardness  of 
the  crops  in  spring  and  the  lateness  of  the  harvests 
in  autumn  are  le  s frequently  complained  of,  for 
the  drainage  in  many  localities  produces  effects 
which  ate  equivalent  to  a change  of  climate."  He 
says  further  that  “ in  consequence  of  the  drainage 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  parish  of  Peterhead, 
Aberdeenshire,  during  the  previous  twenty  years 
the  crops  were  arriving  at  maturity  ten  to  fourteen 
days  sooner  than  they  formerly  did,  and  that  the 
same  was  true  in  many  other  Incalties.” — 
Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Maiuu’acturer,  June 
28th. 
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Seed  Pearls  in  Borneo, — Prom  an  official 
report  we  quote  as  followo: — “The  Seed-pearl  fisheries 
at  Tetahuan  an-1  Linskaho  are  in  a more  than 
flourishing  condition,  the  Bajows  tell  me  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  present  crop  being  worked  out  under 
two  vears.  good  worker  can  make  a dollar  a >1ay. 

“ Kew  Bulletin.” — The  June  number,  now  before 
us,  contains  an  article  on  compressed  or  tablet 
tea,  dealing  with  the  methods  of  its  manufacture 
at  Hankow,  and  at  Chungking  in  Thibet.  Thibet 
trees  of  the  Straits  Settlements  form  the  subject 
of  another  paper.  It  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation on  a great  number  of  different  species, 
giving  the  weight  of  a certain  number  of  cubic 
inches,  and  of  a cubic  foot  of  each  and  naMve 
names  of  the  trees.  Cotton  in  West  Africa  forms 
the  subject  of  another  paper.— -ffardewers’  Chronicle, 
June  14th. 

Varieties  oe  Tea. — In  a lecture  on  Tea 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Bichard  Bannister 
has  the  following:— 

The  youngest  leaves  made  the  best  teas,  and  starting 
from  the  end  of  the  shoot,  and  numbering  the  leaves 
as  they  came  from  a to  f,  the  following  varieties  would 
be  obtained  : — a,  flowery  pekoe;  b,  orange  pekoe;  c, 
pekoe  (“  poco”  means  “ white  hair”  or  down  of  tender 
leaves) ; d,  first  souchong  ; e,  second  souchong  (“sou- 
chong”  means  “ small  plant” ) ; /,  Congou  (means 
“labnn>-.”  eEnressing  the  care  required  in  preparation); 
a'b  c.  Mixed  Pekoe  \ ahc  d e,  mixed  pekoe,  souchong. 
Hvson  means  “ before  rain,”  or  “ flourishiug  spring;” 
Kyson  skins,  refuse  of  tea  (native  term  “ tea  skins”), 
coarser  refuse  f native  term  “tea  bones.”) 

CoEFEE  ON  THE  BeLLIGHERRV  BuNGAN  HiLLS. — 
The  high  price  realized  for  coffee  last  year  (average 
of  103  to  108  shillings  per  ewt.)  and  the  firmness  of 
the  market  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have 
induced  speoulators  to  invest  more  largely  in  coffee 
lands.  Instead  of  buying  up  coffee  estates  of  some 
standing,  it  is  better  to  open  out  new  coffee  in  new 
localities.  “Bug,”  “leaf  disease,”  and  other  pests 
make  the  upkeep  of  old  properties  more  expensive 
than  opening  out  fresh  lands.  We  hear  there  are 
several  applications  for  lands  on  the  BslUgherry 
Eungan  Hills,  Mysore  Province,  for  coffee  cultivation. 
At  present  a solitary  planter — Mr.  Morris — has 
opened  out  some  200  acres  on  these  hills,  but  the 
search  for  fresh  lands  has  induced  several  others  to 
apply  for  blocks  in  this  locality.  We  hear  that  Mr. 
Sanderson  of  Keddah  fame  purnoses  opening  out 
coffee  psf'ates  here. — Banqalore  Spectator. 

Rubrer  Culture  in  Colombia. — A report  by 
Mr.  WheePr,  on  the  agriculture  ‘ of  Colombia, 
forwarded  as  a Consular  report,  by  our  Minis- 
ter, and  of  the  country,  states— as  we  learn  from 
a home  journal— that  various  sorts  of  trees 
producing  canutchoue,  mostly  castilloas,  are  indi- 
genous to  Colombia,  but  only  one  sort  is  cultivated, 
and  that,  at  present,  to  a very  small  extent.  This 
is  a hitherto  undeseribed  species  of  the  family  of 
the  Euphorbiacece.  allied  to  the  Ceard  and  the 
lleveaol  Brazil,  hut  itgrows  at  greater  elevation  than 
any  of  the  Brazilian  species.  In  Chaparral  there  is 
a plantation  of  70,000  trees,  at  0,500  feet,  which 
are  doing  well.  They  are  ready  for  tapping  in 
six  years  from  the  time  of  planting.  This  report 
lends  additional  interest  to  a communication  which 
a M.  P.  Durand  has  recently  made  to  the  Paris 
Commercial  Geography  Society,  in  which  he  states 
that  in  April  last  he  purchased  10,  OHO  hectares 
(21,711  acres)  of  land  at  Monteria  (Kio  Simi), 
Colombia,  which  is  “ incomparable  ” fok  cacao  and 
rubber  tree  growing.  He  has  since  then  planted  a 
portion  of  the  property  with  cuttings  from  the 
rubber  trees  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  hopes  to 
Jiand  over  to  his  Koci^tc  in  three  years  100,000 
young  rubber  treee  which  may  he  tapped  from  the 
eixth  year. 


A Bury  Tea  Factory  in  Uva.— It  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  some  people  thought  that  Uva  would  not  be 
suitable  for  tea  cultivation,  but  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  yeais  seems  to  show  that  as  a tea-producing 
district  it  will  be  secoud  to  none.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  can  be  finer  than  the  tea  on  Glen  Alpin 
estate,  where  as  much  as  400  and  500  lb.  per  acre  is 
obtained  off  4-year  old  tea,  whilst  the  factory  on  that 
estate  is  turning  out  large  quantities  of  tea.  Up  to  date 
over  230,000  lb.  of  made  tea  has  been  turned  out  of  it 
during  the  year,  and  by  the  31st  of  this  month,  when 
the  financial  year  closes,  the  total  will  have  increased 
to  260,000  lb.,  of  which  a small  proportion  is  bought 
leaf.  We  hear  that  a wire  tramway  2J  miles  long  is 
about  to  be  constructed  from  Badulla  town  to  the 
estate,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  manure  from  the 
town  depot,  where  it  is  collected,  to  a point  high  up 
the  estate,  where  it  can  be  easily  distributed.  With  a 
fine  crop  of  coffee,  with  tea  doing  so  splendidly,  and 
with  magnificent  facilities  for  manuring,  Glen  Alpin 
ought  to  be  a most  valuable  property  for  the  share- 
holders of  the  Company. 

“Indian  Corn”  is  suggested  by  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  as  a product  that  ought  to  be 
freely  cultivated  iu  Ceylon,  in  his  remarks  to  the 
people  of  Matale.  This  is  a very  natural  thought 
to  an  Administrator  who  has  seen  how  largely  Indian 
corn  forms  the  food  of  the  people  in  the  West 
Indies  as  it  does  in  Brazil  and  other  American 
States.  And  even  in  Ceylon,  Sir  Arthur  Havelock 
will  learn  that  maize  or  Indian  corn  is  grown  to 
a limited  extent ; and  as  we  have  repeated  time 
after  time  in  our  “ Agricultural  Review  ” a great  deal 
more  should  be  done  with  it  here  in  suitable 
localities.  It  requires  however  a moist  good  soil, 
although  it  has  the  widest  range  of  all  cereals. 
Bertolaooi  so  far  back  as  1816  reported  that  ‘‘Turkish 
corn  ” or  maize  bad  been  proved  to  succeed  well  in 
Ceylon : it  was  then  grown  freely  in  the  Matara 
and  Batticaloa  districts  and  exported  to  other  parts 
of  the  island.  He  hoped  to  see  culture  extend  to 
the  supersession  of  dry  grain.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  might  be  done  in  Ceylon  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  maize,  more  parti- 
cularly if  better  means  of  communication  were 
established  from  Polgahawela  and  Dambulla,  north- 
wards and  eastwards. 

Mineealogical. — Mr.  George  Armifcage,  to 
whom  we  referred  the  very  pretty  specimen  of 
silver-like  iron  pyrites  recently  sent  to  us,  in  return- 
ing it  states  : — 

“The  bright  faces  are  evidently  the  facets  of  the 
natural  ; crystal  and  judging  from  the  angles,  the 
crystal  was  I consider  forming  into  a combination  of 
the  cube  and  tetrahedron,  such  ns  you  will  see  figured 
iu  any  good  book  on  mineralogy.” 

A correspondent  wrote  to  us  : — 

“ No  mention  is  made  of  arsenic  in  ‘ Gold,  Gems,  and 
Pearls.’  1 have  been  told  that  it  exists  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  parts  of  the  island,  and  should  be  glad  to  know 
something  about  it  as  a marketable  article.* 

On  this  head  Mr.  Armitage  writes  : — 

There  is  doubtless  lots  of  arsenical  pyrites  in  the 
island  though  1 have  not  come  across  it.  The  ordinary 
pyrites  does  not  contain  arsenic.  Arsr nopyrito,  mis- 
pickel,  aud  arsenical  pj  rites  which  are  differmt  names 
for  the  same  mineral,  has  a silver-wbite  cidour  inclining 
to  steel  gray  and  is  composed  of  arsenic,  sulphur  and 
iron  with  at  times  part  of  the  iron  replaced  by  cobalt. 
There  are  a lot  of  other  minerals,  such  as  sencopyrite, 
Bolingite,  orpimeut,  roaigar,  &c.,  containing  arsenic. 
I shall  bo  glail  to  show  anyone  the  specimen  I have  of 
arsenopvrites.  It  taiuisbes  outside,  but  shows  the 
silver-white  colour  ouafre.sh  fracture.  Native  arsenic 
is  formed  in  veins  in  the  crystalline  rocks  and  often 
with  ores  of  realgar,  antimony,  &c. 

“ He  your  rema.  ks  about  steatite  in  a recent  Observer, 
it  is  I believe  common  in  Ceylon.  You  sent  me  speci- 
mens  to  name  on  two  occasions.” 

It  seems  doubtful  if  arsenic  exists  in  a marketable 
form  in  Oeylon. 
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THE  LAST  CINNAMON  SALES. 

Cinnamon  planters  seem  doomed  to  disappointment, 
not  only  tlirough  the  absence  of  any  material  geiieral 
improvement  in  the  price  of  their  spice,  but  especially 
in  their  efiorta  towards  that  end.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  its  last  half-yearly  Report,  made  pointed 
reference  to  this,  as  about  the  only  native  product 
which  had  not  shared  in  the  upward  tendency  which 
had  been  established  with  almost  every  other  product. 
It  was,  however,  hoped  that  a new  experience  was 
in  early  store  for  it,  which  would  dawn  with  the  next 
Quarterly  Sales,  which  stood  fixed  for  last  Monday. 
The  ground  of  the  hope  was  the  combination  which 
Planters  had  entered  into,  to  step  the  soraphig  of 
Chips;  but  so  far  has  the  hope  been  from  realization 
that  an  actual  fall  in  price  has  been  registered  . The 
experience  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  puzzled  pro- 
ducers when  the  initiation  of  more  frequent  sales  was 
also  followed  by  a fall  in  prices  five  or  six  years  ago. 
The  cause  then  was  the  combination  of  buyers  in 
London  to  oppose  every  obstacle  against  proceedings 
which  might  imperil  the  monopoly  which  a few  London 
Firms  enjoy,  of  being  the  distributors  to  Europe  and 
America  of  the  finest  kinds  of  Ceylon  Cinnamon.  The 
cause  of  the  present  disappointment  is  the  continued 
failure  to  arrest  production.  Over-pro  'uotion  being 
the  very  obvious  cause  of  the  fall  in  price  of  an  article, 
the  consumption  of  which  cannot  be  stimulated  by  cir- 
cumstances like  those  which  operate  with  necessaries 
of  life,  the  reasoning  was  that  the  cessation  in  the 
scraping  of  Chips,  at  least  over  a considerable  area, 
would  lead  to  a better  demand  for  quilled  bark,  by 
reducing  the  total  output.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
falling  off  in  Exports.  On  the  contrary,  the  current 
commercial  year  shows,  up  to  last  week,  an  actual  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  bark  shipped,  both  Quils  and 
Chips’  as  compared  with  last  year,  while  the  diminution 
in  the  weight  of  Chips  exported,  as  compared  with  the 
two  previous  years,  has  been  compensated  for  by  a 
material  increase  in  Quills.  The  cause  of  low  prices 
being  thus  yet  in  operation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  anticipated  rise  in  price  has  not  yet  been 
realized.  The  following  figures  relating  to  the  export 
of  Cinnamon  from  1st  October  to  20th  February  in  the 
years  named  below,  will  explain  bow  matters  stand: — 


Year. 

Quills. 

Chips, 

Total. 

1889-90  . 

..  813,494  ., 

..  242,771  .. 

,.  1,056,265 

1888-89  .. 

..  929.296  ., 

..  242,771  .. 

,.  749,153 

1887-88 

,.  654,840  ., 

..  119,857  .. 

814,390 

1886-87 

..  701,127  ., 

,.  259,550  .. 

,.  1,045,444. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  at  a glance  that  the  total 
Exports  of  Cinnamon  during  the  current  year  are  higher 
than  in  any  of  the  three  previous  years,  being  300,0001b. 
more  than  last  year,  and  about  25,0001b.  more  than 
the  year  preceding.  In  the  face  of  ibis  it  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  a rise  in  price ; but  there  is  no  reason 
to  despair.  True,  the  Chips  shipped  up  to  date  this 
year  are  more  than  double  the  quantity  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year,  but  the  engagement  not 
to  scrap  Chips  had  not  full  operation  more  than  a 
quarter.  Since  then,  as  just  before,  the  quickened 
demand  for  the  article  has  led  to  all  the  available  bark 
being  rushed  into  the  market.  Not  only  cannot  this 
be  continued  much  longer  with  reference  to  the  supply  ; 
but  the  ruling  prices  for  Chips  in  London  are  a dis- 
couragement to  the  continuance  of  shipments  thither 
at  present  local  prices.  Before  many  months  elapse 
this  will  probably  appear,  there  being  further  hope  in 
the  fact  tliat,  notwithstanding  circumstances  which 
have  stimulated  the  output  of  Chips  this  year,  the 
quantity  of  Quills  shipped,  far  in  excess  of  previous 
years,  is  more  difiScult  of  explanation.  Probably,  the 
season  has^  been  favourable  for  the  harvesting  of  bark 
in  some  districts,  and  in  others  the  necessities  of 
growers,  through  low  prices,  have  compeUed  them  to 
cut  all  the  bark  they  could  t but  it  is  to  be  feared 
there  has  been  a gradual  extension  of  the  acreage 
under  Ciimamoa  in  village  gardens.  It  this  surmise 
be  correct — m no  other  way  can  the  large  exports  for 
years  past  be  explained  in  the  absence  of  new  Estates— 
the  fact  shows  with  how  small  profits  the  Native  grower 
o»n  bo  content,  and  bow  difficult  it  is  to  ootupete  with 


him  in  product;  which  ha  can  himself  grow  and  prepare. 
We  have  often  leTu,  and  have  to  some  extent  experienced, 
how  illusory  are  the  projects  which  some  benevolent 
people  are  fond  of  urging  on  others,  of  farming,  fruit- 
growing &c.  A scheme  might  look  well  enough  on 
paper,  but  when  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that 
competition  has  to  be  faced  with  villagers  to  whom 
time  is  of  no  importance,  who  give  their  own  spare 
labour,  and  who  spend  little  or  nothing  on  the  upkeep 
of  stock,  buildings,  &c.,  one  should  think  twice  before 
making  small  larming  one’s  solo  dependence. 

The  fall  of  j^d  per  lb.  in  low  and  medium  kinds, 
referred  to  in  toe  telegram  received  yesterday,  added 
to  the  fall  of  §d  to  Id  experienced  at  the  November 
sales,  will  be  seriously  felt  by  producers  of  low-priced 
medium  bark.  The  heavier  fall  of  Id  to  2d  in  fine 
back,  following  a similar  fall  in  November,  must  be 
a great  disappointment  to  those  who  began  to  think 
the  taste  for  superior  bark  had  been  fairly  established. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that,  at  the  November  sales, 
an  exceptionally  large  quantity  was  offered ; and 
although  the  2,000  Bales  catalogued  this  week,  of  which 
1500  were  sold,  are  below  the  previous  offerings,  they 
represent  a full  catalogue  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
We  await  further  particulars  by  Mail ; but  meanwhile 
counsel  Planters  to  be  firm  to  their  engagement  not  to 
res  irt  to  Chips.  Before  two  years,  the  period  of  pro- 
bation, shall  have  expired,  it  may  be  possible  to  record 
a victory  — Local  “ Examiner.” 
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lVtA.RKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 
(From  LewU  <£•  Peat's  London  Price  Current,  17th  July  1890.) 


FROM  MALARAK 
COAST,  COCHIN, 
CEYLON,  MADRAS,  &c. 


BEES’  WAX,  White 


Yellow 
CINCHONA  BARK-Crown 
per  lb. 


QUALITY. 


Red 


CARDAMOMS  Malabar 

and  Ceylon 
Alleppee 
Tellicherry 


CINNAMON 


Mangalore 
Long  Ceylon 


lets 

2nds 

3rds' 

4ths 


f Slightly  snftisb  to  good 
\ hard  bright 
Do.  drossy  &dark  ditto 
Renewed  ... 

Medium  to  fine  Quill 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Renewed  

M edium  to  good  Quill 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Twig  

Clipped,  bold,  bright, fine 
Middling,  stalky  & lean 
Fair  to  fine  plump  clipped 
Good  to  fine 
Brownish 

Good  &fine,  washed, bgt. 

Middling  to  good 

Ord.  to  fine  pale  luill  ... 


Chips 

COCOA,  Ceylon 


COFFEE  CeylonPlantatioD 


Native 
Liberian 
East  Indian 


Native 

COIRROPE,Ceylon&Coohin 

FIBRE,  Brush 

Stuifing  .. 

COIR  tarn,  Ceylon 
Cochin 
Do 

COLOMBO  ROOT,  sifted  .. 
CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted  .. 
GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut 


Rough 


GUM  ARABIC,  Madras. 
NUX  VOMICA 


MYRABOLANES  Pale, 


Pickings 

Olt,  CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
lemon  GRASS 
ORCHELLA  WEED 

PEPPER,Malabar,blk.8itted 

Alleppee  & Cochin  , 
Tellicherry,  White 
plumbago  Lump 


Woody  and  hard 

Fair  to  fine  plant 

Bold  to  fine  bold 

Medium 

Triage  to  ordinary 
Bold  to  fine  bold  colory... 
Middling  to  fine  mid.  ... 
Low  mid.andLow  grown 

Smalls  

Good  ordinary  

Small  to  bold  

Bold  to  fine  bold 

Medium  to  fine 

Small  

Goodtofineordin  ary  . . . 
Mid.coarsetofine  straight 
Ord.  to  fine  long  straight 
Coarse  to  fine 
Ordinary  to  superior 
Ordinary  to  fine  ... 
Roping  fair  to  good 
Middlingwormy  to  fine... 
Fair  to  fine  fresh... 

Good  to  fine  bold... 

Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold... 

Small  

Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh  . 
Small  ordinary  and  fair. 
Good  to  fine  picked 
Common  to  middling  , 

Fair  Coast 

Burnt  and  defective 
Pair  to  fine  heavy 
Bright  & good  flavour  . 


Chips 

dust 

red  wood 

SAP  AN  WOOD 
SANDAL  WOOD,  logs 
Do.  chips 
SENNA,  Tinnevelly 


Mid.  to  fine,  not  woody.. 
Fair  to  bold  heavy  i 

,,  good  „ { 


QUOTATIONS. 


£7  a £8  15s 
95s  a 115s 
3d  a Is 
4d  a 9d 
2d  a 9d 
Id  a 3d 
2d  a Is 
4d  a 9d 
2d  a 5d 
Id  a 3d 
Id  a IJd 
Is  8d  a 3s 
lOd  a Is  fid 
Is  4d  a 3s  4d 
Is  3d  a 2s  3d 
9d  a 1 s 3d 
l.s  fid  a 2s  8d 
fid  a 2s 
7^d  a ls7d 
7d  a Is  4d 
fid  a Is  2d 
6Jd  a lid 
2^d  a ’id 
10.5s  a ll3g 
95.S  a 103s 
60s  a 90s 
104s  a llOs 
101s  a 103s 
95s  a 98s 
94s  a 97s  fid 
92s  a 98s 
3.5s  a 93s 
104s  a 1153 
lOOs  a 105s 
93s  a 9Ss 
92s  a 99s 
£14  a £20  15s 
£15  5s  a £28 
£5  a £18 
£13  a £30 
£13  a £36 
£12  a £15 
11s  a 25s 
10s  a 1.5s 
50s  a 69s 
20s  fid  a 38s  fid 
21s  a 28s 
11s  a 19s 
los  a 55s 
9s  a 11s 
53  a 8s  fid 
9s  fid  a lOs  fid 
8s  a 8s  9d 
8s  9d 

4s  9d  a 6s  3d 
Is  a 2s  6d 
fd  a |d 
lid  a Ifd 
20s  a 33s 


FROM  BOMBAY 
AND  ZANZIBAR. 


QUALITY. 


quotations! 


4jd  a 5zd 


Is  IJd  a Is  2id 
15s  a 19s 
lls  a 14s 
9s  a 12s 
a 9s 

£i  lOs  a £4  15s 


Fair  to  fine  bright  bold. 

Middling  to  good  small... 

Slight  foul  to  fine  bright 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright ... 

Fair  and  fine  bold  •••1.0=  n 
Middling  coated  togood4,„^*® 
Fair  to  good  flavor 
Inferior  to  fine  ...  ^ ^ ® 

Good  to  fine  bold  green, ..  ”5  ^ Sd 
Fair  middling  medium. ^ 
Common  dark  and  small  ^ 2d 
Finger  fair  to  fine  bold  , ® ^ lls 
Mixed  middling  [brightiri®  15s 
Bulbs  ...  ...  ...|l“®al23 

Finger  ...  ...  ^1® 


turmeric,  Madras 
Do. 

Do. 

Cochin 

VANILLOES, Mauritius  & 

Bouriion,  lstS|j.j,,g  crystalised6  a 9inch!lfi3  a 23s 
2nds  Poxy  & reddish  5 a 8 ,,  12a  a 18s 
3rds  1 f Lean  & dry  to  middling! 

I\  under  0 inches  ...i®3alls 
^’■  ’®!Low,  foxy,  inferior  and 

[pickings  5s  a 7s 


CLOVES,  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba,  per  lb 

Stems... 

cocuLus  indices 

GALLS,  Bussorah  1 

& Turkey  ^ cwt.  i 
[cwt- 

GUM  AMMONIACUM  per 
ANIMI,  washed,  ^ cwt. 


scraped... 
ARABIC  E.I.  & Adeu  .. 
per  cwt.  Ghatti 

Amrad  elia 


ASSAFCETIDA,  per 
cwt. 

KINO,  per  cwt. 
MYRRH,  picked  „ 
Aden  sorts 
OLIBANUM,  drop 
per  cwt.  ,, 

pickings... 
siftings  ... 
INDIARUBBEB  Mozamb^ 
per  lb.  Ball  (fe  Saus 


FROM  CALCUTTA  AND 
CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


CASTOR  OIL,  lets  per  lb 
2nds 
3rds 


INDIARUBBERAssam.per  Good  to  fine 


lb. 


Good  and  fino  bright 
Common  dull  to  fair 
C ommon  to  good 
Fair 


Fair  to  fine  dark  blue  .. 


|5|d  a 6id 
5id  a 5fd 
lid  a l|d 
8s  fid  a 10s 


Good  white  and  green... 
Blocky  to  fine  clean 
Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts, 
part  yellow  and  mixed 
Bean  & Pea  size  ditto 
amber  and  red  bold 
Medium  & bold  sorts 
Sorts  ... 

Sorts  to  fine  pale 
Good^  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ... 
Clean  fair  to  fine 
Slightly  stony  and  foul . ’ 
Fair  to  fine  bright 

Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  white 
Reddish  to  middling 
Middling  to  good  pale  !!! 
Slightly  foul  to  fine 
que, ) red  hard 
age  J white  softish 
unripe  root 
liver 


Nearly  water  white 
. Fair  and  good  pale 
Brown  and  brownish 


Rangoon 


SAFFLOWER 


TAMARINDS 


FROM 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


ALOES,  Cape,  per  cwt.  .. 


ARROWROOT  Natal  per  lb 


FROM  CHINA,  JAPAN  & 
THE  EASTERN  ISLANDS 


CAMPHOR,  China,  V cwt, 
Japan 

GAMBIER,  Cubes,  cwt.  ... 


Block  [per  lb 
GUTTA  PERCHA,  genuine 
Sumatra... 
Reboiled... 
White  Borneo 


NUTMEGS,  large,  per  lb.. 
Medium 
Small 

MACE,  per  lb. 


523  fid  a 57s  fid 


40s  a 50s 
20s  a 50s 
£12  a £13  10s 
£8  a £11 
£5  a £8  lOs 
£8  a £11 
£4  a £7 
32s  a 75s 
20s  a 70s 
50s  a fiSs 
25s  a 45s 
269  a 38s 
1 6s  a 25s 
253  a 30s 
£5  a £6  10s 
723  6d  a 80s 
35s  a 55s 
25s  a 34s 
12s  a 20s 
10s  a 15e 
2s  a 2s  6d 
Is  5d  a 2s 
la  a Is  lid 
Is  3d  a 2s  3d 


/ 


Common  foul  and  mixed 

--  Fair  to  good  clean 

Madagascar  Coodto  fine  pinky  &white 
Fair  to  good  black 

. Grood  to  fine  pinky 
Middling  to  fair 
Inferior  and  pickings  ... 
Mid.  to  fine6IcwJ^not  stony 
Stony  and  inferior 


4d  a 4jd 
3|d  a 3fd 
3|d  a 
2s  a 2s  6d 
9d  a Is lod 
2s  a 2s  4d 
:2e  4d  a 8s 
lls  lid  a 2s  2d 
60s  a 70s 
40s  a 60s 
15s  a 25s 
10s  a 12s  6d 
4s  a 6s 


Fair  dry  to  fine  bright 
Common  & middling  soft 
Fair  to  fine 
Middling  to  fine 


from  BOMBAY 
and  ZANZIBAR. 


\LOKS.  soccotrine  ... 

Zanzibar  & Hepatic.,, 
/ HlLLIEb,  ... 


Good  and  fine  dry 

Common  and  good  ...  a £6  5s 
Fair  to  fine  bright  •••  ;, 

Ordinary  and  middling,,,  “98  a 33s 


p,HUBABB,  Sun  dried,  per 
High  dried 


SAGO  P®8.rl,  large,  ^ cwt. 
’ medium 


gDiall 

Flour  [.pel'  lb. 


TAPIOCA,  Penang 


Flake 


Singaporo 

Flour 

Pearl 


Good,  pure,  & dry  white 
t>  ,,  pink 

Ordinary  to  fine  free  .. 
Pressed 
Good 

Fine  clean  Banj  & Maca- 
Barky  to  fair  [sar 

Common  to  fine  clean 
Good  to  fine  clean 
Inferior  and  barky 
57’s  a 80’s,  garbled 
83’s  a 95’s 
lOO’s  a 160’s 
Pale  reddish  to  fine  pale 
Ordinary  to  fair  ' 


22s  fid  a 24s  6d 
12s  a 21s 
hone  here 
2d  a 3M 


UfiOs 


38s  a 41s 

nominal 
27s  3d 

3s  fid  a 4s  fid  ' 
2s  a 3s  4d 
4d  a 2s 
Is  lOd  a 2s  9d 
Is  4d  a 1 B 94  ' 
2s  lOd  a 4s  > 
2s  8d  a 2s  Sd  ' 
1 s fid  a 2s  7jd  i 
2s  8d  a 3s 
2s  3d  a 2s  fid  I 


.3  - Is  fid  a 2s 

Good  to  fine  sound  ... hg  33  ^ 3s  2d 
Darkordinary&  middling  a Is  3d 
Good  to  fine  ...  9dalsld 

Dark^  rough  & middling  |3^  ^ 7d 
17s  a 18s 


Fair  to  fine 


Good  pinky  to  white 
Fair  to  fine 


Bullet,  per  owt. 
Medium  , 
Seed 


'••|15s  a 17s  6d 
••  IPs  fid  a 12s 
'••  8s  a l2s 
••  2da  2|d 
"2da2^d 
••10s  a 15 
••pis  a 22s 
<■  l7sa  18s 
■•Il6s  a 1[S 
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Added  as  a Sup^dement  monthli/  to  the  TliOPIGAL  AGRICULTURIST,” 


Tlie  following  pages  include  the  contents  of  the  Magazine  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  for  August  : — 


PLANT  FOOD  AND  ANIMAL  FOOD. 

T is  a common  error  to  suppose 
that  chemical  analysis,  and  this 
alone,  is  necessary  for  finding  out 
the  nature  of  manures  to  be 
applied  to  crops,  and  the  nature 
of  foods  to  he  supplied  to  aniimils.  It  was  one  of 
the  unfortunate  results  of  the  teaching  of  Liebig 
that  agriculturists  came  to  believe  that  when  the 
composition  of  the  ash  of  plants  was  ascertained, 
farming  would  be  reduced  to  a simple  equation  : — 
Given  the  elements  of  the  soil  and  the  composition 
of  the  plant,  required  the  manure.  They  now  know, 
however,  that  there  are  other  considerations  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  what  manure 
should  be  supplied  to  a crop.  The  legumiuosre^ 
for  instance,  are  found  by  analysis  to  be  rich  in 
nitrogen,  and  yet  nitrogenous  manures  produce 
hut  little  efiect  on  leguminous  crops:  while 
tliough  the  cereals  are  most  benefited  by  nitro- 
genous manures,  they  contain  less  nitrogen  than 
roots  and  leguminous  crops.  Thus  the  composi- 
tion of  the  crop  is  not  a sufficient  guide  to  the 
character  of  the  manure  to  be  applied,  even 
when  the  analysis  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is 
grown  is  known.  We  require  to  know  in  addi- 
tion the  power  of  the  crop  to  assimilate  tlie 
ingredients  of  ])lant  food. 

In  the  same  manner  there  are  other  conside- 
rations besides  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
food  su])plied  to  animals  whicli  mu.st  influence 
our  .selection  of  Food-stufl's.  .lust  as  Ihe  food 


ingredients  of  the  plant  may  be  j)resent  in  the 
soil  in  a condition  in  which  they  cannot  be 
made  use  of,  so  also  may  the  nitrogenous  and 
non-nitrogenous  parts  of  food  exist  in  a form 
in  which  little  nutriment  is  derived  from  them 
liy  animals.  For  a long  time  all  the  nitrogen 
in  the  food  of  animals  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  form  of  albuminoids ; but  during  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  shown  that  a part  of  the 
nitrogen  of  vegetable  foods  exists  not  as  albu- 
minoids, but  as  amides,  and,  in  some  cases,  as 
nitrates.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  that  a food 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  more  albiiminoids 
(reckoning  all  the  nitrogen  as  albuminoids)  than 
another,  may  turn  out,  when  the  true  albumi- 
noids only  are  taken  into  accoimt,  to  be  inferior 
in  value.  Having  ascertained  the  amount  of  true 
albuminoids,  we  are  able  to  find  the  “ albumin- 
oid ratio,’’’  that  is  the  proportion  of  digestible 
albuminoids  to  digestible  non-albuminoids  in  food. 
For  the  best  feeding  results  a certain  proportion 
between  these  two  must  be  observed : and  it 
will  be  readily  admitted  that  to  supply  animals 
with  an  unlimited  amount  of  food  without  con- 
sidering the  ratio  of  albuminoid  matter  to  carbo- 
hydrates will  not  give  us  the  best  feeding 
results.  The  results  of  the  analyses  of  vegeta- 
ble foods  are  generally  given  under  the  heads 
of  water,  nitrogenous  substances  (the  albuminoids 
being  reckoned  separately),  fat,  soluble  carbo- 
hydrates, fibre,  and  ash.  In  calculating  the 
albuminoid  ratio  the  fat  is  reduced  to  its  equi- 
valent in  starch  hy  multiplying  by  2'o,  and  the 
result  is  added  to  the  soiubie  carbo-hydrates. 
The  most  imjjortant  consideration  in  the"  matter 
of  feeding,  hoAvever,  is  the  digestibility  of  foods, 
which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment ; 
and  the  general  method  adopted'  is  to  supply 
an  animal  with  weighed  quantities  of  footl,  the 
composition  of  which  is  known,  collect  and 
weigh  the  solid  excrements  and  analyse  them, 
and  thus  obtain  almost  tlie  e.xact  amount  of 
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each  constituent  of  the  food  which  has  passed 
through  the  animal  unabsorbed,  and  by  difference 
the  amount  digested.  The  proportion  of  each 
constituent  digested  for  100  parts  is  known  as 
the  “ digestion  co-efficient.”  There  are  some  foods 
which,  though  chemical  analysis  proves,  they 
have  less  of  the  valuable  ingredients  of  food  than 
others,  are  superior  to  these  latter  from  the  fact 
that  they  show  a larger  digestive  co-efficient.  For 
instance,  linseed  cake  from  the  large  proportion 
of  fats  and  albuminoids  which  it  contains  would 
be  expected  to  occupy  a higher  position  as  a 
heat-producing  food  than  maize  ; its  lower  rank 
is  due  to  its  less  perfect  digestibility. 

The  necessary  proportion  of  albuminoids  to 
carbo-hydrates  in  the  food  of  animals  is  analogous 
to  the  proportion  of  food  ingredients  necessary 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  plants.  Plants  wiil 
not  take  up  any  more  of  an  ingredient  that 
is  supplied  to  them  in  excess  than  they  require 
in  order  to  maintain  the  proportion  to  be  ob- 
served between  the  amounts  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  food.  As  different  species  of  animals 
require  different  kinds  of  food,  that  is  foods  of 
different  composition,  so  plants  too  require  the 
ingredients  of  their  food  to  be  supplied  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  Some  take  in  more  of  one 
element  of  food  than  another ; while  some  are 
able  to  attack  substances  in  a little  soluble  form, 
as  some  animals  have  a greater  power  of  assi- 
milating little  digestible  parts  of  food. 

There  are  yet  many  considerations  to  be  taken 
into  account,  such  as  the  influence  of  one  ele- 
ment of  food  on  another.  The  x’resence  of  an 
excess  of  water  results  in  a certain  amount  of 
waste  of  the  nitrogenous  x^^irt  of  food;  the 
addition  of  oil  to  a diet  of  fodder  results  in 
most  cases  in  improved  digestion ; common  salt 
hastens  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar.  The 
digestion  of  vegetable  fibre  differs  in  different 
animals,  and  according  to  the  source  from  which 
it  is  derived.  Cattle  and  sheep  have  tlie  greatest 
power  from  the  fact  of  their  being  ruminants, 
horses  and  pigs  come  next,  while  poulty  seem 
to  have  no  power  of  digesting  vegetable  fibre. 
Flavour,  too,  has  a great  influence  on  diets ; 
an  agreeable  flavour  stimulates  the  appetite 
and  promotes  digestion.  The  reason  for  sowing 
a small  quantity  of  yarrow  with  jjasture  grasses 
is  no  doubt  this,  and  the  fact  of  cattle  greedily 
devouring  bracken  ferns  and  thistles  after  being 
made  into  silage  that  has  acquired  an  agreeable 
flavour  from  fermentation,  amply  piroves  it.  Even 
.smell  has  some  influence  on  appetite.  The  .sweet 
smell  of  anthrox'anthnmn  odomtum  in  hay  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  cattle,  though  the  grass  is  not 
very  palatable  and  by  no  means  very  nutri- 
tious ; while  the  aversion  of  cattle  for  fodder 
contaminated  by  tlie  excrements  of  their  own 
.species  is  evidently  owing  to  the  peculiar  odour 
it  has  acquireil. 

Thus  the  feeding  of  animals  with  the  best  results 
must  be  looked  ii];on  as  an  art  that  requires  the 
help  of  chemi.stry,  and  calls  for  a knowledge  of 
the  results  of  e.\])erimenl,  and  ob.servation  by  no 
means  limited.  And  it  is  the  total  ignorance,  or 
litter  neghct.  of  the  ])rinci|)le,s  of  feeding  animals 
that  are  sjjeciully  intended  for  di'awing  heavy 
loads,  laying  on  beef,  and  secreting  milk,  that  has 
brought,  the  cuttle  of  this  country  into  the  degene- 
rate coiulition  in  which  we  lind  them. 


INDIGENOUS  FOOD  PEODUCTS: 
CULTIVATED  AND  WILD. 

By  W.  a.  De.  Silva. 

Sapindaceae. 

22.  Schleichera  Tvijuga  Wild ; Sin.  Kdn. 

This  is  a tree  common  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Island.  It  attains  very  large  dimensions, 
but  the  special  feature  of  a Kdn  tree  is  the  dense 
mass  of  foliage  which  covers  it.  The  stem  is 
thick  and  has  a hardy  appearance,  the  bark  being 
grooved  as  it  were.  The  main  branches  are  few, 
but  the  minor  branches  are  many.  The  dense 
leaves  of  this  tree  are  compound  (pinnate),  and  the 
leaflets  have  entire  margins  ^vith  prominent  veins ; 
in  general,  the  leaf  may  be  said  to  have  a desic- 
cated appearance.  The  trees  shed  their  leaves 
once  a year,  after  which  young  leaves  begin  to 
spring  up.  The  young  leaves  of  the  Kdn  tree  are 
of  a xii’ik  hue,  whilst  the  ordinary  ones  are 
of  the  usual  green  colour.  The  fruits  are  borne 
once  a year  in  large  bunches  containing  hun- 
dreds of  them.  They  are  round  and  small,  about 
the  .size  of  small  marbles,  and  are  covered  with  a 
rather  brittle  leathery  pericarp  of  a dusty  colour. 
The  mesocarp  is  a succulent  mass  of  pulp  encir- 
cling the  seed.  This  succulent  mass  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour  and  contains  an  acid  substance. 
When  unripe  it  is  very  acid  and  also  has  a little 
astringent  taste,  whilst  when  fully  ripe  the  astrin- 
gency  is  replaced  by  a sweeter  taste,  and  the 
acid  character  too  disappears  to  a certain  extent. 

This  pulp  is  much  eaten  when  ripe,  and  where- 
ever  the  trees  are  met  with,  the  fruits  are  not 
allowed  to  waste.  In  some  places  they  become  a 
marketable  article  where  a hundred  is  sold  for  a few 
cents.  The  pulj)  of  the  Kdn  fruit  is  also  made  into 
curries  and  eaten  along  with  rice,  but  this  curry, 
though  liked  by  some,  is  not  to  the  taste  of  many 
on  account  of  its  acid  nature.  A palatable  jam  may 
also  be  jirepared  from  the  pulp  of  this  fruit  by  boil- 
ing it  in  a syrup.  A large  quantity  of  oil  is  found 
in  the  seeds  of  Schleichera,  and  is  extracted  in  some 
parts  of  the  Island  and  used  for  burning.  It  is  also 
said  that  a considerable  quantity  of  lac  is 
piroduced  in  the  young  branches. 

The  timber  of  this  tree  is  known  as  the  Ceylon 
oak.  It  is  very  durable  as  well  as  elastic,  on 
account  of  the  latter  property  the  wood  is  in 
much  demand  for  making  native  oil  mills 
(chekkus),  and  for  many  other  purposes  as  planks, 
beams,  &c. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  this  plant  unlike 
many  other  native  plants  are  known  to  be  of  a 
definite  nature,  as  the  juice  expressed  from  the 
leaves  is  always  recommended  for  disorders  of 
the  lirain,  giddiness,  biliousness,  &c. 

23.  Nepheliiim  Longana  Cam. ; Sin.  Mora. 

This  tree  very  much  resembles  the  one  described 
before,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  such  a 
hardy  character.  The  leaves  are  greener  in 
ajipearance  and  the  fruits  are  smaller.  The 
epicarp  or  the  outer  covering  of  the  fruit  is 
leathery  and  smoother  than  that  of  the  Kdn.  The 
mesocarp)  which  surrounds  the  seed  is  of  a black- 
ish tint,  and  instead  of  its  being  sour  as  in  the 
Kdn,  it  is  of  a veiy  sweet  taste  ratlier  more  than 
is  ifleasant.  The  fruits  when  ripe  have  a smell 
of  ether.  Bats  are  very  fond  of  this  fruit,  and  it 
is  dillicult  to  p)reserve  them  from  their  attacks. 
The  fruit  is  eaten  much  and  is  in  demand  always. 
The  seed  is  of  a very  black  colour  and  light,  and  p 
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does  not  contain  oily  matter  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  The  timber  is  also  good,  and  is  used  for 
a variety  of  purposes  especially  in  building. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  used  in  cases  of  mild 
fever,  and  the  fresh  juice  is  reputed  to  be  a 
successful  remedy  in  curing  earache. 

« 

OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

We  have  before  us  Bulletin  No.  6 of  1889-90 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  entitled  “ South 
Indian  Fodders.”  This  paper  consists  of  a series 
of  analyses  of  the  chief  kinds  of  straw  on  which 
the  cattle  of  the  Madras  Presidency  are  fed,  with 
explanatory  remarks  appended ; and  the  work 
is  that  of  Dr.  VanGeyzel,  m.b.,  c.m.,  f.C.S.,  f.i.C., 
Chemical  Examiner,  Madras.  After  giving  the 
average  composition  of  the  straw  of  paddy  {Oryza 
sativa),  Choluni  {Sorghum  Vulgare),  Ragi 
(Eleusine  corocana),  Cumbu  (Pemcillaria  Spicata), 
Yaragii  (Paspahan  Scrobiculatum)  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  analyses  of  English  and  American 
wheat  and  oats,  English  Barley  and  American  Maize, 
he  remarks  : — “ The  first  point  to  observe  is  the 
apparently  extraordinary  poverty  of  the  Indian 
straws  in  albuminoids.  This  brings  down  the 
“ albuminoid  ratio  ” in  all  cases  to  a figure  much 
below  that  given  for  any  English  or  American 
fodders.  That  this  is  misleading  will,  how- 
ever, be  evident,  if  the  nitrogen  found  in  the 
non-albuminoid  compounds  be  calculated  in  the 
usual  way  into  albuminoids,  and  the  nutritive 
relation  worked  out  on  the  resiilt.  The  results 
are  then,  excej)t  in  the  solitary  case  of  the  analysis 
of  oat  straw  where  the  non-albuminoid  nitrogen 
is  separately  given,  generally  much  more  favour- 
able to  the  qixality  of  Indian  fodders.  In  com- 
parison with  the  English  and  American  straws 
shown  in  the  table,  and  judged  by  the  figures 
representing  the  “ albuminoid  ratio  ” (i.e.,  the 
total  nitrogen  being  regarded  as  albuminoid); 
the  South  Indian  fodders  examined  do  not 
appear  to  be  inferior  ; they  also  compare  favor- 
ably in  respect  of  the  total  amounts  of  nutriment 
contained  in  them,  viz.,  the  sum  total  of  albumin- 
oids, the  starch,  and  the  starch  equivalent  of 
fat,  excluding  the  fibre,  which  is  in  this  case 
usually  regarded  as  non-assimilable.  What  pro- 
1)ortion  of  the  total  nutriment  is  actually  assi- 
milable being  unknown,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
condemn  these  fodders,  though  regarded  absolutely 
as  food  in  the  light  of  their  albuminoid  ratios, 
the  analysis  show  that  these  fodders,  on  which 
South  Indian  cattle  mainly  depend  are  not  of 
high  A'alue.  Of  the  fodders  generally  obtain- 
al)l(>,  ragi  stianv  appears  to  be  the  best,  while 
varagu  and  cumbu  straw  are  but  little  inferior  to 
j)atldy  straw,  and  cholum  straw  is  the  worst.” 


So  far  back  as  1869  we  find  Mr.  Laurie,  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  at  that  date,  suggest- 
ing in  his  Sj)ecial  Report  on  the  state  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Ceylon,  that  “an  Agricultural 
class  should  be  initiated  in  connection  with  each 
school,”  and  recommending  the  a])pointment  of 
“ a ila.ster  of  Design  and  Technical  Hcience.”  The 
carrying  out  of  1 he  former  project,  howevt'r,  was 
h'ft.  to  th(>  energy  and  determination  of  our 
present  Director,  who,  we  [doubt  not,  will  not 
rest  satisfied  till  he  sees  the  latter  suggestion  also 
im  fecit  ceccompli. 


From  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction’s  report 
we  quote  the  following ; — “ There  are  now  alto- 
gether eleven  Schools  of  Agriculture  in  Ceylon  ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  the  parent  Colombo 
School  of  Agriculture,  which  I opened  in 
1884,  and  there  are  ten  branch  institutions 
officered  by  young  men  trained  in  the  parent 
school,  the  object  of  which  is  to  spread  into  the 
districts  the  knowledge  hitherto  confined  to 
those  who  came  in  to  Colombo  to  the  parent  school. 


“ In  1887,  the  first  of  their  existence,  there 
were  only  six  branch  schools.  The  progress  is 
therefore  satisfactory,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  government  continues  to  pay  for 
only  six  Agricultural  Instructors ; but  the  Govern- 
ment Agents  of  the  Eastern  and  North-Western 
Provinces,  of  Sabaragamuwa,  and  Kegalla  have 
come  forward,  recognising  the  usefulness  of  my 
Agricultural  Instructors,  and  have  themselves 
arranged  for  the  payment  of  the  four  new  Agri- 
cultural Instructors,  wdio  are  usually  attached  to 
ordinary  Schools,  giving  a few  hours  of  theoretical 
instruction  each  week  during  the  School  Session, 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  bigger  boys  and  such 
labour  as  they  may  engage  on  hire,  cultivating 
plots  of  land  upon  improved  principles.  The 
profits  are  divided  into  two  halves.  Half  goes 
to  the  Instructor  and  the  remaining  half 
divided  amongst  the  boys  who  work  on  the  paddy- 
fields  or  highlands  cultivated.  These  lands  are 
re-rented  and  paid  for,  so  that  my  Instructors  may 
be  in  no  better  position  than  the  native  cultivator, 
excepting  that  they  cultivate  on  improved  prin- 
ciples. Otherwise  the  native  cultivator  would  lay 
our  success  down  to  having  free  government  land.” 


Mr.  Dunstane,  a well-known  American  Natura- 
list, has  brought  back  from  Central  America  some 
horrible  details  of  the  “ la  sagenas  de  diable,”  the 
devil’s  snare,  a plant  or  vine  composed  entirely  of 
bare,  interlacing  stems  of  a very  dark  hue  and 
covered  with  a thick  viscid  gum  that  exudes 
from  its  pores.  There  are  many  stories  current 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nicaragua  lake,  where  the  plant 
is  found  in  the  swamps  of  San  Sebastian,  of 
human  victims  to  its  voracity.  These  must  be 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth ; but  as  to  the 
carnivorous  nature  of  the  plants  there  seems 
little  doubt,  for  Mr.  Dunstane  had  this  proved  to 
his  satisfaction  by  the  attack  made  on  his  dog, 
and  on  his  own  hand,  while  attempting  to  rescue 
the  animal.  The  meshes  of  the  vine  were  found  to 
twist  and  twine  in  a most  life-like  fashion  when- 
ever anything  came  within  their  grasj),  and  from 
experiments  made  with  raw  meat  &c.  it  was 
found  that  whenever  any  animal  matter  came 
within  reach,  it  was  sucked  dry  of  its  blood  in  a 
few  minutes  and  then  thrown  aside.  The  gummy 
secretion  seems  to  seiwe  the  purpose  of  increasing 
adhesion  and  overpowering  the  victim  by  its 
nauseating  odour. 


We  are  in  rocei])t  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Mines,  New  Sotith  'Wales,  for  the 
year  1889 — a voluminous  Blue  Book  of  253  pages, 
from  it  we  find  that  the  number  of  applications 
dealt  wil  b in  1889  amounted  tod,  155,  of  which  1,640 
weri'  for  gokl  leases  comprising  an  area  of  13,76b 
acres,  and  2,515  wore  for  mineral  leases  covering 
an  urea  of  160,700  acres.  The  number  of  applj 
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cations  for  leasing  crown  lands  for  mining  pur- 
poses (including  applications  for  special  gold 
leases)  for  1889  falls  short  of  that  for  1888,  which, 
however,  was  quite  an  exceptional  year.  The 
minerals  to  be  mined  for  comxirise  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  cinnabar,  iron,  cobalt, 
bismuth,  crome,  ochre,  plumbago,  diamonds, 
coal,  marble,  slate,  manganese,  kerosine,  and 
alum.  The  geological  survey  of  the  Colony  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  under  the  two  geological 

surveyors,  Messrs.  David  and  Anderson,  and  by 
their  work  not  only  are  the  hidden  stores  of 
coal  and  the  wealth  of  minerals  being  reached, 
but  a knowledge  of  the  geological  history  and 
formation  of  the  Colony  is  being  gathered,  while 
most  useful  palaeontological  work  is  being  pro- 
secuted under  Mr.  Etheridge. 


The  report  of  the  Director  of  Botanical  Gardens 
for  1889  was  published  in  June,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  Gardens  at  Peradeniya,  Hakgala,  Badulla, 
Henaratgoda  and  Anuradhapura  show  how  much 
is  being  done  by  Dr.  Trimen  for  the  improvement 
of  these  places,  and  the  highly  satisfactory  con- 
dition to  which  he  has  brought  them.  The 
foundation  of  a Museum  in  the  Peradeniya 
Gardens  will  supply  a long  felt  want ; and  al- 
ready a good  start  has  been  made  with  a splendid 
collection  of  Ceylon  woods.  It  is  a great  consi- 
deration that  lovers  of  gardening  are  able  to 
secure  such  plants  as  are  available  in  the  nursery 
at  a very  moderate  price,  but  it  is  very  desirable 
that  some  responsible  person  should  be  stationed 
at  the  lodge  by  the  gateway,  who  can  receive 
payments  for  plants  purchased.  As  it  is,  the 
coolies  who  carry  the  plants  are  authorised  to 
receive  money,  and  it  has  liappened  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  they  have  disputed  about  prices 
which  had  been  previously  arranged,  and  endea- 
voured to  extort  more  than  the  value  of  the  plants. 
Neither  these  men  nor  the  gatekeeper  it  appears 
can  be  commended  for  their  civility  to  visitors, 
and  this,  as  occurring  in  a public  resort  so  largely 
frequented  by  foreigners,  is  a matter  of  regret, 
and  calls  for  redress. 


A caterpillar,  said  to  cause  serious  damage  to 
the  coconut  tree  in  Batticaloa,  was  sent  to  us  with 
some  affected  leaves.  The  caterpillar  appears 
to  feed  on  the  softer  tissues  of  the  coconut  leaves 
which  it  rolls  up  into  cylinders  spun  together 
by  its  threads.  It  feeds  within  these  cylinders, 
leaving  the  epidermis  intact,  which  give  to  the 
leaves  that  scorched  iii)  appearance  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  trees  attacked  by  the  caterpillar. 


The  caterpillar  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  of 
a slightly  greenish  colour  when  young,  but 
becomes  rosy  when  full  grown.  It  has  a dark 
red  line  along  the  back  and  along  each  side, 
and  a brown  head.  The  laack  of  tlie  segment 
b(,‘liind  the  head  is  also  Inown.  When  full  fed 
the  caterpillar  turns  into  a chrysalid,  of  a deep 
brown  colour,  in  11h“  folded  leaf. 

The  jairent  of  the  calopillar  above  described 
is  aljout  a little  moni  Ilian  tbrce-(|uai’ters  of  an 
inch  in  1 he  sjiread  of  its  wings,  shiny,  of  a jiale 
ashy  colour,  1 he  iijqier  wings  freckh'd  with  darker 
■;poi,".  The  miller  wings  are  of  a yellowish  grey, 
satiny,  and  iringed.  'J'lie  niolli  iiniy  be  known 


by  its  long  and  narrow  upper  wings  being  laid 
flat  one  o\er  the  other  when  at  rest,  and  by 
the  abdomen  being  depressed  or  flat.  It  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the  genus  Depressaria,  com- 
monly called  the  flat-body  moths.  It  is  not 
figured  in  “ Moore’s  Lepidoptera  of  Ceylon,”  and 
we  shall  name  it  temporarily  Depressaria  Cocos 
Nucifera  (?).  We  hope  to  give  an  illustration 
of  the  moth  in  our  next. 

WATEl^LIFTS. 

By  Aba. 

The  restrictions  put  upon  clieiia  cultivation 
by  the  authorities,  and  its  natural  decline  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  forest  land  to  cari-y  on  tliis 
pernicions  system  of  cultivation  makes  it  desir- 
able to  extend  the  cultivation  of  those  crops 
which  have  hitherto  been  grown  on  chenas,  imder 
wells  in  parts  of  the  Island  Avhere  tanks  do  not 
exist. 

This  liranch  of  husbandry  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively in  India  where  the  ryot  is  enabled  to  groAv 
his  crops  during  the  di’y  Aveather  or  in  droughty 
seasons,  and  indeed  it  has  been  said  that  “it  is 
also  the  one  jjractice  in  natiA'e  farming  to  which 
most  care  and  intellegence  is  devoted.” 

The  invention,  application  and  introduction  of 
economical  means  of  raising  Avater  from  wells 
belongs  more  jAroperly  to  the  subject  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering,  but  the  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  lay  before  my  readers  a descrijjtion  of  the  three 
modes  of  raising  water  from  wells  in  general  use 
in  India. 

I.  The  Picotta  or  Latlia,  the  water-lift  common 
to  all  Oriental  countries,  is  a leA'er  with  a bucket 
at  one  end  attached  by  means  of  a pole,  and  a 
counterpoise  at  the  other.  It  works  very  Avell 
and  cheaply  too  for  lifting  water  under  12  feet, 
but  above  that  height  it  becomes  expensive.  It 
is  worked  by  tAvo  men  who  will  work  at  it  from  6 
to  8 hours  and  raise  about  700  cubic  feet  of  water 
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from  a depth  of  1 1 feet.  This  kind  of  lift  is  not 
luiknowii  in  Ceylon.  It  is  used  tor  raising  -water 
from  -wells  in  tlie  public  bathing|places  of  Colombo, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  irrigation  of  tobacco  and 
other  crops  in  Jaffna,  and  a fe-sv  other  places  by  the 
Tamil  inhabitants. 

The  follo-ndng  calculations  are  from  Professional 
Papers,  Vol.  I. 

Water  raised  16  ft.  Content  of  bucket='45 
c.  ft.  IMo.  of  discharges  per  minute=3.  Discharge 
per  hour=81  c.  ft. 

Actual  discharge  per  houi—72'9  c.  ft.=45d’4 
gallons. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

4- 

ABOUT  THE  GROWTH  OP  TREES. 

Dr.  William  Somerville  -who  made  a special 
study  of  Sylviculture  in  Germany, — where  so 
great  attention  is  paid  to  this  subject, — and  vdio 
was  last  year  apfiointed  lecturer  on  Fore.stry  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  published  a 
most  useful  paper  on  the  growth  of  trees ; in 
which  the  results  of  foreign  workers  are  noted. 

■ That  the  crude  sap  of  trees  ascends  by  the 
wood,  and  that  the  elaborated  sap  descends  by 
the  bast,  he  says,  can  be  well  proved  experi- 
mentally. If  a ring  of  bark  (which  contains 
the  bast)  be  removed  from  a tree  at  the  height 
of  a few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  if  the  stem 
below  be  destitute  of  branches,  no  growth  will 
take  i)hice  below  tlie  ring  after  the  first  year — 
the  little  that  does  take  place  being  due  to  the 
consumption  of  reserve  materials  ; above  the  rings 
ordinary  growth  takes  place.  The  upward  flow 
does  not  support  cainbiuni  activity,  and  is 
thus  practically  not  plant  food  till  it  is  elaborated 
in  the  leaves. 

Death  of  a “ringed”  tree  however  will  occur 
before  very  long  owing  ( 1 ) to  the  death,  of 
the  exposed  alburnum  under  the  action  of 
minute  fungi,  or  (2)  what  usually  puts  an  end 
to  it,  the  death  of  the  root  hairs  which  are  no 
longer  nourished  (jwing  to  the  check  given  to 
the  downward  flow.  This  can  be  proved  by  ring- 
ing one  of  the  limbs  of  a forked  stem.  The 
behaviour  of  this  limb  will  be  similar  to  that 
oi  the  stem,  only  that  the  tree  will  continue  to 
grow  for  a much  longer  period,  for  the  linil)  or 
limb.s  which  were  not  ringed  will  send  down 
nourishment  to  the  root  to  keep  them  healthy 
so  as  to  send  up  water  and  mineral  matter. 


Under  the  most  favoural)le  condition.s  of  growth 
a tree  produces  more  nutriment  than  is  actually 
r(!(|uired  to  supply  the  want  of  the  cambium. 

I f a cross-section  of  a healthy  tree  be  examined 
with  the  microscope,  it  will 'be  found  that  the 
cells  of  the  medullary  rays  as  well  as  certain 
cell.s  lying  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  stem  hold 
large  (piantities  of  re.serve  food,  especially  .starch, 
these  being  scarcely  found  near  the  centre  of 
hirg('  trees,  but  abundantly  so  towards  the  outer 
))arts  e.sj>ecially  in  the  al1)urnum.  Experiment 
tends  to  prove  that  the  capacity  to  bear  seed 
is  regulated  by  tlie  amount  of  reserve  materials 
collected  by  the  tn-e. 

The  almost  total  ah.scuce  of  starch  in  dura- 
men, and  its  presence  in  alburnum,  is  a circum- 


stance connected  in  a very  direct  manner  -v\  ith 
the  difference  in  durability  of  these  two  parts 
of  tree.  It  is  well  known  that  the  outside 
■«’ood  has  not  the  same  po-wer  of  reshsting  the 
attacks  of  fungi  as  tlie  wood  lying  nearer  the 
centre.  The  fungi  which  cause  decay  cannot  live 
without  food,  and  the  food  best  suited  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  many  fungi  is  just 
the  kind  found  in  the  storehouse  of  the  tree. 
When  the  spores  germinate  on  heartfood  the 
young  fungi  do  not  find  the  means  to  sustain 
life  and  quickly  die ; -whereas  in  the  sap-wood 
all  is  present  that  they  require,  and  consequently 
if  moisture  and  heat  be  forthcoming,  rapid  in- 
crease takes  jilace  and  the  -wood  is  soon  destroyed. 
The  absence  of  starch  from  the  duramen  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  its  greater  durability — the 
depositions  of  gums,  resins,  &c.,  being  even  more 
influential. 

In  an  annual  ring  of  -wood  the  spring-wood 
is  kiio-wn  to  be  not  so  firm  as  the  autumn--wood. 
The  preponderance  of  the  latter  it  is  that  re- 
gulates the  specific  gravity  of  woods,  and  specific 
gravity  is  proliably  the  best  test  which  can  be 
conveniently  ajiplied  to  discover  their  quality. 
Two  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  this  peculiarity  of  this  wood-ring.  The  older 
and  more  generally  accepted  one  is  known  as 
De  Vries  and  Sachs’  “ Bark-pressure  Theory.” 
Rut  shortly  it  is  as  follows; — In  winter  owing 
to  the  mollifying  action  of  -vuater,  to  its  freezing 
and  thawing,  and  to  changes  of  temperature 
generally,  the  bark  is  considerably  loosened,  so 
that  in  spring  when  activity  of  the  cambium 
recommences,  much  less  i)ressure  is  offered  to 
the  growth  of  new  cells  than  is  the  case  in  the 
hitter  parts  of  the  season,  when  the  bark  presses 
on  the  cambium  very  tightly,  owing  to  the  wood 
having  increased  in  volume.  In  the  early  part 
of  a growing  season  the  cambium  rapidly  ]u'o- 
duces  wood  under  reduced  pressure,  the  Av.ood 
being  consequently  very  porous,  whereas  in 
autumn  the  wood  produced  is  veiy  dense,  because 
the  cambium  is  then  working  under  greater 
pressure.  The  other  and  newer  theory  may  be 
called  Hartig’s  “ Nutrition  Theory,”  according 
to  which  the  spring-wood  is  not  so  firm  as  the 
autumn-wood,  because,  in  the  early  part  of  a 
growing  season,  the  conditions  are  not  jiresent 
which  enable  a tree  to  assimilate  rapidly,  and 
therefore  there  is  not  so  much  plant-food  avail- 
able for  the  formation  of  cell-wall  materials. 


An  argument  in  support  of  the  “ Bark  pressure 
theory  ” is,  that  if  the  pressure  on  the  cambium 
be  relieved,  naturally  or  artificially,  the  part  of 
ring  formed  at  the  point  of  relief  is  broader 
than  any  other’.  For  example,  if  the  outside 
rings  of  a section  of  an  old  thick-barked  stem 
bo  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  clo  not 
follow  a regular  cour.se,  but  jnirsue  a more 
or  less  undulating  one.  A careful  examination 
will  show  that  the  points  of  swelling  corre- 
spond (o  places  where  deep  fissuues  occur  in  the 
bark,  that  is  to  say,  places  where  pressure  is 
reduced — while  the  jroints  where  the  rings  bend 
in  towards  the  centre  correspond  to  places  where 
the  bark  is  firm  and  entire.  The  same  thing 
may  be  seen  on  a larger  scale,  where  by  any 
means  a tree  has  been  longitudinally  cracked. 
If  the  rupture  is  of  long  standing,  the  circuhu- 
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cliaracter  of  a cross-section  is  more  or  less  de- 
parted from,  for,  owing  to  the  excessive  growth 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cracks,  induced  by 
reduction  of  the  pressure  on  the  cambium,  tlie 
tree  shows  a striking  protuberance  on  that  point. 


THE  PLOUGH  AND  DRAUGHT  ANIMALS 

One  great  objection  raised  at  first  to  the  use  of 
the  Improved  Plough  in  paddy  cultivation  was 
that  the  weak  and  puny  cattle  commonly  used 
by  our  farmers  could  not  draw  the  hea\  y iron 
implement.  But  this  objection  has  been  in  a 
large  measure  met  by  the  introduction  of  light 
ploughs,  such  as  the  “Vitis”  and  the  “ Cingalee  ” 
made  by  Messrs.  Howard  & Co.  at  Bedford, 
and  the  “ Indian  Ryot  ” and  “ Patent  Pipe  ” 
ploughs  by  Messrs.  Massey  & Co.  at  Madras. 
These  ploughs,  while  they  retain  the  mould-board 
&c.  essential  for  the  inversion  of  the  soil,  are 
much  in  keeping  with  native  taste  in  jjoint  of 
lightness,  and  in  having  a single  handle  so  as  to 
admit  of  being  worked  without  an  extra  driver. 
But  still  native  farmers  will  complain  that  the 
draught  animals  find  it  more  tiresome  to  draw 
these  new  ploughs  ; and  this  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  when  we  see  that  the  work  done  by  the  iron 
])lough  is  more  thorough  by  far  than  that  done  by 
the  wooden  village  ploughs  or  rather  cultivators. 

But  this  state  of  things  naturally  suggests  that 
improvement  is  needed  in  the  other  direction  as 
well : — I mean  in  the  draught  animals.  And  how 
is  this  to  be  done  ? 

1.  The  importation  of  stronger  foreign  breeds 
of  cattle  might  be  suggested.  But  this  can  only 
be  done  by  rich  farmers  who  can  afford  the  pur- 
chase and  upkeep  of  these  animals. 

2.  Again  we  might  obtain  better  draught 
cattle  by  crossing  our  country  ones  with  some 
suitable  foreign  breed.  This  can  be  done  even  l)y 
Idle  poorer  class  of  farmers,  provided  they  can 
get  the  opportunity  of  crossing  their  cows  with 
superior  breeding  bulls  belonging  to  their  richer 
neighbours.  Such  bulls  are  not,  however,  so  com- 
mon here  as  they  ought  to  be  ; and  this  method  of 
obtaining  improved  draught  cattle  could  only  be 
effected  gradually.  Some  of  our  rich  native  land- 
lords have  indeed,  I am  aware,  imported  good 
strong  foreign  cattle,  and  the  services  of 
their  breeding  bulls  are,  I believe,  readily  lent 
wlien  applied  for.  But  as  yet  this  sort  of 
improvement  is  being  carried  on  only  to  a very 
limited  extent,  and  there  seems  no  likelihood  of 
its  being  extensively  adopted  in  the  near  future. 

.‘I.  While  the  two  pi’evious  methods  of  obtaining 
sujjerior  draught  animals  are  very  good  in  their 
]jroper  place,  it  is  easier  by  far,  and  is  practicable 

i) y  both  rich  and  poor  alike,  to  make  the  most  of 
(he  animals  which  are  to  be  had  at  jiresentin  our 
country,  and  which  are  already  in  u,se. 

The  ini))roved  plough  demands  a greater  draught 
as  it  turns  over  file  soil ; and  therefore  the  cattle 
should  be  fed  with  good  nourishing  food  so  as  to 
nerve  them  uj)  for  (lie  work.  Korage  crops  must 
be  grown  ; and  fodder  mu.st  bo  suitably  preserved 
for  dry  weal  her. 

All  animals  used  in  breeiling  stock  for  draught 

j) iiq)OS(>s  should  be  carefully  selected  and  ]>ro- 
perly  fell. 

lmpro\ement  is  also  jio.ssible  in  the  method  the 
animals  are  yoked  to  the  plough.  It  has  been 


suggested  to  me  by  a European  Government 
official  in  Jaffna  that  the  animals  should  be  yoked 
so  as  to  place  the  line  of  draught  more  hori- 
zontally, as  in  the  case  of  the  harnessing  of 
horses.  This  method  of  yoking  would  balance 
the  weight  properly  on  the  body  of  the  animal, 
and  enable  it  to  use  its  full  force  in  effecting  the 
draught.  This  would  be  es])ecially  true  in  the  case 
of  the  buffalo.  It  has  no  hump  ; and  it  is  very 
clear  that  when  provided  with  a collar  such  as  is 
used  for  the  horse,  the  buffalo  would  draw  the 
plough  much  better  than  it  now  does.  Of  course  a 
little  extra  training  might  be  necessaiy  then.  In 
China  the  plough  is  drawn  by  a single  buffalo  or 
ox  harnessed  in  this  manner.  What  might  we  not 
exi^ect  then  from  a pair  of  huge  strong  village 
buffaloes  when  their  draught  power  is  economized 
in  this  w'ay  to  the  best  advantage  !■' 

Haputale.  E.  T.  Hoole. 

(To  he  continued. ) 

[The  force  “ absorbed  ” by  the  different  parts 
of  an  ordinary  swing  plough  has  been  calculated 
as  follows : — 

Resistance  by  Share  & Coulter . . 44  per  cent 
Sole-friction  . . 15  „ 

Friction  on  land  side,  i.e.  on 
cheek  plate  . . . . 35  „ 

Mould-board  . . . , 6 „ 

The  directions  of  resistance  are  in  3 planes:  (1 ) 
Perpendicular  as  in  cheek-plate,  (2)  Horizontal 
as  in  sole,  and  (3j  Curved,  following  surface  of 
mould-board. — Ed.] 


NOTES  FROM  A TRAVELLER’S  DIARF. 

The  cultiA'ation  of  cocoa,  in  districts  where 
the  tree  thrives,  by  natives  who  have  the  land, 
is  a commendable  industry.  In  Lower  Dumbara, 
for  instance,  the  natives  go  in  a good  deal  for 
cocoa-growing.  A full-grown  tree  'vrill  yield  on 
an  average  nearly  Rel  a year,  and  three 
hundred  trees  will  more  than  supply  the  wants 
of  a family  possessing  an  acre  of  land. 


Now  that  coffee  is  allowed  to  grow  under  less 
artificial  conditions  than  it  used  to,  the  trees 
(and  particularly  those  growing  under  shade) 
look  quite  robust,  and  are  not  affected  with 
leaf  disease  to  any  appreciable  extent,  while  a 
splendid  crop  of  berries  is  generally  to  be  seen. 
In  fact  some  jiroprietors  are  planting  coffee,  and 
I have  seen  the  old  discarded  pulping  machines 
being  brought  into  requisition  once  again. 


My  attention  -was  drawn  to  a tract  of  paddy 
land  Imrdering  the  Rattota  road,  about  3 miles 
from  Matale,  and  reputed  to  have  very  fertile 
soil.  At  the  time  I visited  the  place,  the  ground 
was  almost  completely  covered  over  with  a growth 
of  weeds  known  in  Sinhalese  as  Peti-tliom,  the 
botanical  name  of  which  is  Cassia  Occidentalis. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  order  leguminosce,  and 
it  struck  me  that  it  was  more  than  jirobable 
(from  the  fact  that  the  plants  of  this  order  have 
the  peculiar  property  of  fixing  nitrogen  from  the 
atmos]  there  and  accumulating  it  in  the  soil)  that 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  may  be  due  to  the  land 
lying  jteriodicnlly  fallow  under  a crop  of  these 
weeds.  Peti-t/wra  is  commonly  met  with  in 
most  ]tarts  of  the  Island,  and  if  e.xperimejnt  con- 
hrm  my  theory,  it  would  be  an  ine.xij^nsive 
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and  commendable  means  of  improving  poor  soils  to 
have  land  under  a crop-fallow  of  this  plant  and  use 
the  crop  as  green  manure.  Tire  leaf  of  tlie  jDlant 
is  sometimes  made  into  a curry  by  the  natives. 


A good  many  goiyas  attribute  their  unfortun- 
ate condition  to  coffee-cultivation  for  more  than 
one  reason.  They  depended  too  much  on  coffee 
in  its  good  days,  and  neglected  their  paddy-flelds, 
and  now  that  they  are  obliged  to  return  to  paddy 
cultivation,  they  find  that  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  forests  (the  influence  of  which  they  are  in- 
telligent enough  to  recognise)  the  streams  which 
once  fed  their  Mas  have  dried  up,  and  tliey  are 
unable  to  get  a sufficient  supply  of  water  to  irri- 
gate their  fields  at  the  proper  season. 


At  the  time  of  the  native  Rajas,  they  say  that 
a man  who  possessed  a very  small  area  of  paddy 
land — even  a p&le  sowing-extent — had  his  vi- 
atuwa  or  paddy-barn  for  storing  the  grain.  At 
that  time,  too,  his  wants  were  few,  and  he  lived, 
what  seemed  to  him,  in  affluence.  Now,  however', 
owing  both  to  small  returns  and  the  compara- 
tively expensive  habits  of  life  he  acquired  in 
the  prosperous  days  of  coffee,  he  finds  it  a diffi- 
cult problem  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Once  a 
palm-leaf  was  a sufficient  protection  from  the 
sun,  now  he  must  have  his  umlmella  and  such 
articles  of  apparel  to  which  his  so-called  civiliza- 
tion has  introduced  him.  The  apathy  generated 
by  the  luxurious  life  of  the  past  clings  to  him 
still,  and  while  he  can,  if  he  is  industrious, 
make  a comfortable  living  out  of  arecanut,  pepper 
or  cotton,  he  is  unequal  to  the  effort. 


INDIAN  CORN. 


Zea  Mays  of  the  natural  order  Graminacece. 
It  is  also  called  maize  and  Turkey  corn.  The 
male  and  female  flowers  are  found  on  the  same 
plant  (hence  monoecious).  The  male  blossoms 
are  ju'oduced  in  elegant  loose  wavy  spikes  at 
the  summits  of  the  stems,  some  of  a cream 
colour,  other  varieties  with  a limit  of  red. 

The  fertile  flowers  are  produced  from  a com- 
pound sheath  arising  from  the  bosoms  of  the 
leaves,  deep  set  in  their  axils  ; they  are  two, 
three  or  more  in  number  on  each  plant.  The 
corn  is  arranged  in  upright  or  spiral  ranks,  firmly 
embedded  in  a receptacle  which  is  termed  tlie  cob. 

This  is  sufficient  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
botanical  character  of  this  truly  interesting  and 
l)eautiful  plant ; and  as  it  has  lately  been  spoken 
of  and  noticed  as  worthy  of  attention,  I am 
impelled  to  take  up  this  subject  with  which  I 
am  familiar.  As  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
desired  the  people  of  Matale  to  grow  Indian 
corn,  and  the  season  of  the  year  is  somewhat 
favourable  to  the  setting  apart  and  ])reparation 
of  an  experimental  plot,  I think  it  advisable 
to  adduce  so  much  of  my  own  e.xperience  as 
may  enable  tliose  who  are  interested  in  the 
attempt  to  make  a trial  of  a method  which 
cannot  mislead. 

1 . Select  the  best  and  softest  loam  of  the  garden. 
Such  a .soil  is  always  fertile  if  duly  tilled,  and 
to  none  is  it  hotter  suited  than  to  maize, 
]>articnlarly  if  the  site  lie  open  and  fully  ox- 
liosed  to  the  sun. 

•2.  At  any  favourable  jicriod  during  the  early 


part  of  the  year,  make  trenches  three  or  four 
feet  asunder,  taking  out  six  inches  of  the  earth, 
and  digging  into  the  trench  a good  three  inch 
layer  of  rotten  manure.  Let  the  trenches  point 
south  and  north,  or  nearly  so  as  possible,  and 
leave  the  work  to  settle  for  a few  weeks,  being 
guided  herein  by  the  warm  and  dry  state  of 
the  weather,  because  a cold  rainy  season  would 
be  just  as  inimical  to  Indian  corn  as  to  cotton 
crops. 

Taking  the  1st  of  July  as  a suitable  time,  fill 
the  trenches  with  fine  soil  to  within  three  inches 
of  the  previous  level,  stretch  a rope  and  dot  in 
three  seeds  in  a triangle,  five  or  six  inches 
apart,  at  every  foot  throughout  the  length  of 
the  rows.  Cover  them  with  an  inch  of  eartli. 
and  press  firmly.  If  the  weather  become  very 
dry  it  will  be  advisable  to  soak  the  soil  with 
water  two  or  three  times  till  the  plants  germi- 
nate, and  to  cover  the  trenches  with  mats  or 
leaves  during  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Most  of  the 
seeds  will  germinate,  but  they  are  liable  to  acci- 
dents, and  are  often  devoured  ; and  as  every  foot 
should  contain  one  plant  at  least,  the  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  sow  a few  dozens  of  seeds  in 
small  ]Dots,  so  that  a blank  may  always  be 
filled  up  when  it  has  become  evident  that  the 
seed  sown  has  been  destroyed. 

When  growth  apjDears  to  be  fully  established 
and  the  plants  stand  at  regular  distances,  a 
light  hoeing  must  be  made  along  the  trenches ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  practice  of  the  Peru- 
vians may  be  safely  imitated,  particularly  in  dry 
seasons,  by  forming  a small  ring  or  basin  round 
the  stem  of  each,  sprinkling  a little  manure  in 
the  cavity  so  as  not  to  touch  the  stem,  and 
flooding  the  ground  with  water. 

3.  After  a time,  when  the  plants  obtain  a foot  in 
height,  three  inches  of  the  earth  removed  from 
the  trenches  should  be  returned,  so  as  nearly 
to  level  the  ground.  In  a short  time  the  re- 
maining earth  should  lie  brought  against  the 
stems,  to  protect  them  from  the  foi’ce  of  high  wind, 

4.  When  the  male  spikes  are  formed  at  the 
summits,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  cover  the  sur- 
face between  the  rows  with  an  inch  of  manure 
or  to  sprinkle  a little  liquid  manure. 

Whatever  be  the  dressing,  it  should  be  dug 
in  with  the  fork,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure 
the  roots  and  stems.  This  manuring  will  cause 
the  foliage  to  assure  a dark  rich  green,  which 
it  will  retain  during  the  hottest  and  driest  season. 

When  the  farina  from  the  male  spikes  shall 
cease  to  be  discharged,  the  plants  can  safely 
be  cut  back  to  within  two  leaves  of  the  upper 
ear,  and  the  corn  will  equally  advance  to  maturity. 

My  experience  proves  that  as  an  average 
December  is  the  harvest  month.  The  plants  begin 
to  ripen  by  losing  the  green  colour,  and  assuming 
a pale  brown  tint  ; and  then  the  seeds  acquire 
their  gloosy  yellow-cream  colour,  or  pale  brown. 
Birds  are  very  fond  of  the  seed  and  will  pene- 
trate husks  till  they  reach  the  cob ; therefore 
it  is  desirable  to  jinll  off  every  one  as  it  becomes 
ripe. 

Whether  Indian  corn  can  be  profitably 
introduced,  is  somewhat  questionable.  One 
objection  is  Ihe  lateness  of  the  ripening 
season  and  the  irregular  maturing  of  the 
ears.  Tlie  cultivator  will  find  in  the  above 
directions  which  will  guide  him  in  undsrtaking 
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an  experiment,  and  it  is  advisalde  to  make 
trials  in  different  localities.  The  grain  is  truly 
valuable,  is  an  excellent  food  for  cattle  and 
fowls,  and  makes  good  bread  with  wheat  flour. 

In  India  it  is  often  sown  as  a catch  crop 
before  the  rabi  crop  of  wheat  or  barley.  It  is 
seen  growing  to  great  perfection,  says  Prof, 
Wallace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darjeeling  as 
well  as  in  areas  of  wider  extent  in  the  plains. 
Along  with  amarantas  it  may  now  he  considered 
the  chief  food  of  the  hill  tribes  of  the  North- 
Western  Himalaya. 

Bandaragama.  J.  A.  J.  Rodrigo. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 


AVe  omitted  to  mention  our  good  fortune  in 
securing  a young  plant  of  the  Victoria  Regia 
which  has  been  placed  in  a tank  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture  grounds. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  the  culms  of  a giant 
bamboo  in  the  Peradeniya  Gardens  shot  up  at  an 
astonishing  rate  in  April  last  year.  One  of 
these  is  said  to  have  grown  at  the  rate  of  13i 
inches  in  24  hours. 

The  case  of  a ruminant  man  is  mentioned  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  for  May.  Dr.  Leva  of 
Ziirich  at  a meeting  in  tliat  city  exhibited  a man 
of  22  who  possessed  the  power  of  rumination. 
From  5 to  30  minutes  after  each  meal  the  ingested 
food  continued  to  rise  up  into  the  patient’s  mouth, 
to  he  masticated  and  swallowed  again  and  again, 
the  lad  relishing  the  cuds  all  through.  The  pro- 
cess lastsfrom  70  to  OOminutes.  The  patient  hasno 
control  over  the  process.  A careful  examination  of 
the  pharynx,  gullet,  and  stomach  failed  to  reveal 
anything  abnormal.  He  states  that  rumination 
first  appeared  about  6 years  before_  his  coming 
under  observation,  when  he  had  been  in  the  service 
of  a very  stingy  master.  The  meals  being  scarce 
and  the'lad’s  appetite  very  keen,  he  acquired  the 
liabit  of  swallowing  again  the  morsels  of  food 
which  came  up  into  his  mouth  ! 


The  New  B.  1.  steamer  Alaska  is,  according  to 
the  Indian  Ar/riculturist,  to  be  specially  employed 
in  providing  steam  communication  between 
Negamtam  and  Colombo— the  duration  of  the 
voyacre  during  which  4 or  5 intermediate  ports 
will  be ’touched  at,  being  about  a day  and  a half.  ■ 
The  rn-incipal  trade  will  he  in  rice.  For  coolie 
emigrants  from  Indian  ports  to  Colombo  the 
charge  will  be  R4  per  head,  from  Ceylon  ports  R2 
and  under. 


The  trade  in  ground-nuts  is  reaching  enormous 
proportions.  The  estimated  value  of  the  ground- 
nut export  during  1889  in  India  was  122  lakhs  of 
ruijees,  of  which  99  ])er  cent  was  produced  m 
IJrilish  India. 


Professor  Wallace  has  brought  out  a revised 
(.(liUonof  his  “lave  Stock  of  the  Farm,”  and  is 
now  engamal  on  another  work  on  the  Rural 
Feonomy  of  Australia  and  N(uv  Zealand,  which 
will  ver'ysliorlly  apjieiir. 

\Incl)  curiosity  was  aroused  at t.he  Nawalapitiya 
llailwny  -tatimi  during  tlie  latter  end  of  xVIay  over 


a tree  which  had  been  cut  down  to  some  3 or  4 feet 
from  the  ground,  from  the  exposed  section  of  the 
stem  of  which  there  was  a continual  drip  of 
water.  The  tree  in  question  was,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  a Thunberr/ia  creeper,  with  a stem  not 
more  than  2 or  3 inches  in  diameter.  According 
to  the  Station-master,  the  dripping  had  been 
going  on  for  a fortnight,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
ceasing. 


A curious  case  was  reported  from  ilutwal  the 
other  day.  It  seems  that  a hull  commenced 
bleeding  most  xirofusely,  and  that  the  blood 
which  issued  from  the  region  of  the  iienis  con- 
tinued to  flow  for  more  than  24  hours,  despite  all 
the  efforts  of  the  local  A^ederalas  to  stoj)  itbycoxiious 
draughts.  The  case  coming  under  the  notice  of 
a Medical  gentleman  in  the  neighbonrhood,  he, 
instantly  guessing  at  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage, 
syringed  a strong  solution  of  salt  into  the  sheath  of 
the  penis,  when  the  bleeding  almost  immediately 
ceased.  The/ows  malt,  as  may  he  inferred,  was  a 
leech. 


The  iSwanley  Horticultural  College  has  for  its 
main  object  the  encouragement  and  improvement 
of  fruit  farming  in  Great  Britain.  The  principal 
of  this  institution  is  Prof.  Frank  Cheshire,  and 
among  the  lecturers  is  Mr.  Cecil  Hooper,  f.h.a.s., 
who  was  a student  both  at  Cirencester  and  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Hooper  has  just  written  a very  able 
paiier  on  Fruit  Farming,  the  possibility  of  its 
extension,  and  the  remuneration  to  be  derived 
from  it,  which  apjiears  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  transactions. 
The  Swanley  College  has  an  experimental  garden 
of  43  acres  attached  to  it. 


It  is  reported  by  a correspondent  in  the  Field 
that  at  luveradoch,  Doone,  on  the  24th  May,  a 
single  egg  produced  two  pheasants. 


A copy  of  the  Bosjthore  Fgyptien  to  hand  gives 
a sketch  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  College  about  to  be  founded  in 
Egypt  are  to  be  established.  Air.  Wnlliamson 
AV allace,  the  Director,  is  actively  engaged  in  mak- 
ing himself  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the 
country  and  the  means  of  improvement  to  be 
adopted.  In  a chatty  letter  received  from  him 
from  Cairo  he  says,  “ I have  a lot  of  hard  work — 
lip  early  in  the  morning,  and  off  to  see  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country.  The  Government  have 
given  me  a house-boat  in  which  I go  about  all 
through  Egypt,  and  have  a look  at  eveiy  thing.” 


The  local  Governments  of  India  have  been 
asked  to  send  delegates  to  an  Agricultural  Con- 
ference pro]iosed  to  be  held  at  Simla  in  October 
this  A’'ear,  before  the  return  of  Dr.  A^oelcker  to 
England. 

The  mummified  cats  exhumed  from  an  ancient 
cemetery  not  far  from  Cairo — some  20  tons — have, 
it  is  said,  been  brought  over  to  England  with  the 
intention  of  selling  them  for  manure. 

Solentropism  is  the  jiroposed  name  for  the 
phenomenon  of  plants  turning  towards  the  moon. 
M.  Musset  has  made  careful  observations  on 
this  subject,  and  concludes  that  l lie  .stems  even 
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of  adult  plants  undoubtedly  turn  towards  the 
moon  on  fine  clear  nights. 

Mr.  Kanes-Jackson  has  lately  written  a sen- 
sational letter  to  the  London  Times  on  ‘‘  The  Earth 
losing  Primal  Fertility.”  He  asserts  that  in  about 
a hundred  thousand  years  or  so  there  will  be 
nothing  produced  on  the  earth.  Not  long  ago 
another  alarmist  endeavoured  to  show  that  phos- 
phoric acid  at  least  would  be  completely  exhausted 
ill  the  soil  before  long.  We  have  really  had 
enough  of  these  pessimistic  theories  already. 

Hyriyal  (£9Sc3(^)  Arsenicum  auripigmentmn  is 
sulphuret  of  arsenic,  and  sadilingam  (t03q(3oC33?) 
is  vermilion  or  mercury  sulphide  which  occurs 
native  as  cinnabar  the  chief  ore  of  mercury. 
The  former  is  of  a reddish-yellow  colour  and  is 
largely  used  by  the  natives  in  painting,  the 
latter  is  of  a reddish  hue  and  also  used  by  the 
natives  in  painting  images,  &c. — the  hyriyal,  ac- 
cording to  a correspondent,  being  sprinkled  over 
the  vermilion  to  give  it  a gloss.  Both  these  sub- 
stances are  sold  in  the  native  bazaars. 


SCHOOL  NEWS. 

The  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  met  on 
Friday  the  11th  July  for  the  first  time  after  the 
holidays,  when  a paper  on  the  past  and  present 
state  of  paddy  cultivation  was  read  by  Mr. 
Estagoepillai.  The  subject  was  ably  dealt  with 
by  the  writer,  and  many  interesting  points  were 
brought  out,  and  discussed  by  the  members.  Mr. 
Mendis  consented  to  read  a paper  on  the  opening 
out  of  new  land  by  agriculturists  in  Ceylon  at 
the  next  meeting. 


We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  a 
packet  of  geological  specimens  from  Mr.  Theodore 
Gooneratne  of  Matara,  and  a mat  of  gorgeous 
design  made  of  the  fibre  of  Niyande  (Sansievera 
Zeylanica)  from  Mr.  E.  M.  B.  Seneviratne. 

The  results  of  the  half-yearly  examinations 
held  in  May  show  that  Mr.  J.  Kodipilly  and  Mr. 
Johannes  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Senior  and 
Junior  classes  respectively. 


The  Seniors  are  having  a few  special  lectures 
in  Zoology  as  bearing  on  Agriculture  before  the 
end  of  the  session,  which  also  terminates  their 
connection  with  the  School. 


The  printed  Syllabus  of  the  school  is  now  ready, 
and  is  got  up  with  the  neatness  characteristic  of 
the  Government  printing  press. 


During  the  Maha  season  (July  to  November)  of 
last  year  seedlings  grown  from  four  seers  of  Ma 
ivi  paddy  were  transplanted.  The  field  was  pre- 
pared, as  has  been  the  case  since  the  introduction 
of  the  iron  ploughs,  by  ploughing  before  the 
setting  in  of  the  regular  monsoon  rains  and  leaving 
the  soil  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather  for 
six  weeks  before  the  final  preparation  of  the  land 
for  sowing.  No  manure  was  applied.  The  seed- 
lings were  jilanted  6 inches  apart  each  way.  The 
plants  tillered  and  grew  very  well  The  crop)  was 
reaped  towards  the  end  of  March  last  and  yielded 
9 bushels  of  paddy. 


In  May  a small  pilot  of  ground  was  planted  with 
Indian  Corn.  The  soil  is  a free  sandy  loam.  It 
was  twice  dug  over  with  the  mamotie  and  thrown 
into  ridges  3 ft.  apart.  Trenches  were  made  on 
the  top  of  these  ridges  and  well-rotted  cowdung 
was  applied  and  covered  over  with  soil.  The  seed 
was  dibbled  in  on  the  topi  of  the  ridges  4 inches 
apiart.  The  seed  used  was  pirocured  from  the 
bazaars,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a better  variety  as  the 
Queensland  or  Cuzco  would  be  obtained  for  regular 
cultivation.  The  plants  came  iipi  well  for  a time, 
but  the  very  dry  weather  which  prevailed  in 
May  and  June  killed  most  of  them.  The  plants 
that  survived  have  grown  vigourously  and  are 
now  flowing  three  months  after  pilanting.  The  crop 
was  hand  hoed  once  and  watered  three  times. 
Indian  Corn  occupies  an  important  pilace  as  one 
of  the  best  food  crops,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  more  extensively  grown.  Under 
ordinary  cultivation  200  lb.  of  grain  may  be  grown 
per  acre  on  good  soils,  besides  2g  to  3 tons  of 
straw  may  be  expected  per  acre.  This  straw  is 
rich  in  .saccharine  matter,  and  is  a valuable 
food  for  all  kinds  of  farm-stock.  Indian 
Corn  is  admirably  suited  for  growing  in  the 
intermediate  spaces  left  in  cotton  cultivation. 
It  only  occupies  the  land  for  about  4 months, 
and  will  pay  at  least  all  the  expenses  and  leave  the 
cotton  which  is  sold  for  pnofit,  thus  obviating  the 
usual  objectionof  the  unprofitableness  of  cotton  cul- 
tivation. Indian  Corn  may  be  successfully  grown 
as  a fodder  crop.  About  12  to  13,0001b.  of  fodder 
may  be  expected  per  acre,  and  this  fodder  is  highly 
prized  in  America  as  a food  for  milch  cows. 
On  a previous  occasion  a small  plot  of  land 
planted  with  Indian  corn  was  entirely  destroyed 
bv  field  mice  which  dug  up>  and  ate  all  the  seeds 
in  the  night.  It  is  advisable  therefore  to  tar  the 
seed  before  sowing  to  preserve  it  from  the  attacks 
of  mice,  squirrels,  &c.  If  Indian  Corn  is  grown 
alone,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  rows  3 feet  apart 
at  the  rate  of  about  .30  lb.  per  acre.  If  cultivated 
with  cotton,  the  rows  of  corn  should  be  4 ft.  apart, 
and  those  of  cotton  the  same  distance  alternately. 
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THE  BARREN  SOILS  OF  CEYLON. 

E have  been  asked  for  inform- 
ation as  to  the  nature  of 
any  experiments  hitherto 
made  with  the  object  of  re- 
storing  fertility  to  the  soils 
met  with  in  various  parts  of 
this  island,  which  seem  to 
be  generally  regarded  as  being  in  their  present 
condition  of  no  use  to  the  agriculturist.  It  is 
unfortunately  the  case  that  a very  large  area 
of  land  is  to  be  met  with  in  widely  scattered 
districts  that  seems  for  some  reason  or  other  to 
be  possessed  of  that  character,  and  those  districts 
differ  greatly  in  the  appearance  of  their  soils,  and, 
also  in  the  constituents  composing  them. 
There  are  the  well-known  extensive  patanas  of 
Uva  and  our  higher  lands  generally,  and  there  is  a 
very  extensive  acreage  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  black  cotton  soil  met  so  largely  in  the  Mannar 
and  other  districts  of  the  Northern  and  North- 
Central  Provinces  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Put- 
talam  in  the  North-west  Province.  Much  of  this 
soil,  while  of  the  consistency  of  soft  mud  in  the  wet 
season,  is  hard,  at  least  on  the  surface,  and  scored  by 
innumerable  cracks  in  the  dry  season.  It  is  pointed 
out  to  us  by  our  querist  that,  as  the  population  of 
Ceylon  increases — and  we  know  that  this  develop, 
ment  proceeds  at  a fair  average  pace — the  greater 
part  of  these  lands  now  lying  waste  must  come 
into  demand  for  cultivation.  The  question  raised 
is,  as  to  what  forma  of  growth  these  soils  may 
be  adapted  to  and  by  what  means  that  adaptation 
may  be  secured  and  extended. 

Probably  the  only  view  that  can  be  advanced 
in  reply  to  such  a query  must  bo  an  eoonomical 
one.  Wo  should  doubt  exceedingly  if  there  could 
be  found  any  soil  in  Ceylon  which,  by  some 
forms  of  treatment,  could  not  be  improved  to 
some_  degree  of  fertility.  We  have  seen  in 
English  experience  bow  even  the  siliceous  sands 
of  latj’de  to'odmid  froto  the  eea  IjaVe,  by  the 


application  of  sewage,  been  converted  into  smiling 
fields,  yielding  in  due  season  their  plentiful  harvests. 
If  such  an  apparently  hopeless  recipient  can  be 
•made  the  basis  for  the  admixture  of  fertilizing 
constituents,  it  is  certain  we  need  not  fear  that 
even  our  poorest  sifils  in  this  island  would  be 
unsusceptible  of  similar  treatment,  to  be  followed 
by  similar  success.  But  the  ‘drenching’  so  to 
speak  of  long  untilled  lands  with  an  almost  un- 
limited supply  of  manurial  stimulants,  such  as  has 
converted  as  above  described  the  sands  of  the 
sea  into  cultivable  fields,  is.  for  verv  many  reasons, 
of  course  impracticable  with  us.  We  only  cite  the 
case  as  an  example  to  show  how  needless  would 
be  the  fear  that  the  barren  lands  of  this  island  must, 
all  of  them  for  ever  remain  in  their  present  condition 
of  uselessness.  There  is  more  of  physical  as  well 
as  intellectual  improvement  wrapped  up  in  the 
future  than  “ has  been  dreamed  of  in  our  philo- 
sophy.” 

But  it  is  suggested  to  us  that — as  is  well-known 
to  be  the  case — a good  deal  of  the  land  that  comes 
within  the  category  we  hive  mentioned  has  in 
former  times  been  under  cultivation  which  ceased 
with  the  existence  of  a population  adequate  to 
continue  it.  It  is  the  fact,  we  believe,  that  land 
of  a certain  character  and  in  certain  conditions, 
which  cannot  be  classed  as  “virgin,”  deteriorates 
rapidly  from  want  of  cultivation.  This  is  not  the 
ease  with  soils  that  have  never  been  disturbed  by 
man,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  deterioration  in  in- 
stances when  such  disturbance  has  occurred  is  due 
to  the  cessation  of  aeration  of  the  subsoil.  We 
cannot  profess,  of  course,  to  write  upon  this 
subject  with  the  authority  of  an  expert  in  such 
matters ; but  it  is  known  to  all  of  us  what  differ- 
ent results  follow  deep  ploughing,  and  the  conae- 
quent  free  exposure  to  air  of  the  soil  and  the 
immediately  underlying  subsoil,  to  those  which 
attend  mere  surface  scratching.  The  theory 
advanc<'d,  therefore,  that  these  lands  of  ours  which 
in  a byegone  time  were  probably  under  full  annupj 
cultivation  now  fail  of  fertility  owing  to  the  absPjcQ 
of  free  aeration,  may  not  be  altogether  wide  bf  the 
mark.  At  all  events,  as  it  has  been  su^geEted  to 
us,  experiments  might  well  be  tried  by  Gcvernment 

Agents  and  their  Assistants  in  differer,i,  localities  with 

the  objeet  of  testing  this  theory.  A few  acres  of 
patana,  blackcotton,  and  other  at  present  unproductive 
soils,  might  be  ploughed  deeply,  and  left  in  that 
state  to  aerate  for  one  or  two  suceessive  seasons, 
after  which  some  sort  of  cultivation  deemed  likely 
to  be  most  suitable  might,  be  tried  upon  them. 
Should  success  follow,  a clue  might  be  gained  to 
the  secret  by  which  these  lands  might  be  rendered 
serviceable,  independently  of  aji^  attepppWwhich  we 
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should  deem  to  be,  for  the  present  at  least,  economi'  ; 
oally  impracticable — to  restore  their  fertility  by 
manuring.  There  are  doubtless  scientists  among 
us  who  could  say  whether  the  suggestion  made  to 
us  may  or  may  not  be  of  a hopeful  or  possible 
character. 

The  patana  soils  are  many  of  them  barren  from 
the  presence  of  ironin  forms  most  unfavourable  to 
fertility,  while  considerable  portions  are  composed 
of  quartzite.  Then  in  such  places  as  Nuwara  Eliya 
and  in  swamps  near  Colombo  and  elsewhere, 
there  are  black  pseudo-peat  soils,  which  are 
unproductive  from  the  opposite  cause : the  absence 
of  mineral  matter  amongst  the  humus.  In 
each  case  improvement  might  be  effected  by 
aeration,  as  we  have  already  indicated ; by  a 
full  dressing  of  lime  (especially  in  the  case  of  the 
black  vegetable  soils)  ; and  by  tillage.  The  experi- 
ment of  draining,  liming  and  carefully  tilling  of  some 
of  the  Nuwara  Eliya  swamps,  ought  to  be  amongst 
the  measures  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  our 
sanatorium,  now  the  subject  of  discussion.  Ex- 
perience thus  obtained  might  be  a valuable 
guide  for  the  reclamation  of  similar  formations 
elsewhere.  In  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
cultivate  portions  of  the  upland  prairies  called 
patanas,  we  are  bound,  however,  to  state  that  for  the 
first  few  years  at  any  rate,  a perfect  plague  of 
cockchafer  grubs  has  had  to  be  contended  with. 
On  Meddecumbera,  we  believe,  that  even  aloe  plants 
were  destroyed  by  these  pests,  which,  we  know, 
played  havoc  with  cinchonas  grown  on  grass  land 
in  another  part  of  Dimbula.  But  caustic  lime  ought 
to  go  far  as  a remedy  for  the  beetle  larva3. 

^ — 

GAMBIEE  IN  CEYLON. 

A planting  correspondent  wrote  to  us  the  other 
day  about  an  article  in  the  “ Magazine  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  ” (incorporated  with  our 
monthly  issue)  which,  according  to  him,  stated 
that. 

“ Qambier  (f/iwcana  GamUer)is  indigenous  to  the 
island  and  a common  plant  near  Colombo,  Galle, 
Deitota  and  Dumbara  and  that  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Ferguson  made  an  extract  from  the  shrub, — but  he 
omits  the  native  name — and  I see  no  mention  of 
gambler  in  your  new  book.  As  this  is  cultivated 
80  largely  in  Singapore,  it  appears  strange  that  it 
is  comparatively  unknown  here,  and  now  we  are 
told  that  it  is  a common  plant.” 

A correspondent  favours  us  with  a fuller  summary  of 
the  Magazine  paper  as  follows  : — 

The  identity  of  the  plant  which  produces  the  valu- 
able substance  known  as  gambier  or  Terra  Japo- 
nioa  has  been  the  subject  of  a good  deal  of  discussion 
and  has  well  illustrated  the  old  adage  of  doc'ors  (in 
this  ease  botanical  doctors)  disagreeing.  While  Dr. 
Thwaites  held  that  the  species  of  Uncaria  found  in 
Ceylon  was  the  Uncaria  Ganibier,  leaving  it  on  record 
in  his  “Enumeratio”  that  he  cannot  doubt  that  the 
indigenous  plant  is  identical  with  that  of  Roxburgh, 
Dr.  Trimen  avers  that  the  two  are  distinct. 
j|No,  there  has  been  no  disagreement  whatever, 
0,'ly  an  advance  in  knowledge. — En.  T.  A.]  Mr. 
WiliVtni  Ferguson,  f.l  3.,  in  his  interesting  notes  on 
Ceylon  Gmber  trees,  states  that  the  extract  from  the 
indigenous  Uncaria  is  the  gambler  or  terra  japonica 
of  commerce  what  is  more,  he  claims  to  be  the 
first  to  have’  pre^ *1^®  substance  from  the  Ceylon 

Dr.  Trimen,  however,  Joseph  Hooker 

lia«  shown  (hat  the  indigenous  apecies  is  not  Uncaria 
lOainbier  but  is  to  be  referred  as  a variety  Thwaitesii 
to  U.  dasnonivra,  and  moreover  that  it  aftords  no 
•gambler,  at  least  tliat  he  (Dr.  T.)  was  unable  to 
{■rudnee  anything  like  the  substance.  Dp  to  this 
time  then,  to  gather  from  Dr  Trimen’s  last  report, 
Iberc  ii  DO  plant  of  tije  truB  gambier  in  the  island, 


and  all  efforts  to  introduce  it  have  been  unsuccessful 
So  much  for  the  identity  of  the  plant:  but  if  a 
substance  with  all  the  valuable  properties  of  the  true 
Terra  Oaponica  can  be  extracted  from  our  indigenous 
variety,  then  we  may  well  exclaim  “ What ’s  in  a 
name  1 ” and  go  in  for  cultivation  as  hard  as  ever,  for 
did  not  Evans  of  Stackpole  Street  promise  to  take  8 to 
10,000  tons  of  gambier  from  us  every  year  ? 

On  this  subject,  Dr,  Trimen  is  good  enough  to 
write : — 

Uncabi  A Ejtteact. — As  regards  the  extract  from  our 
wild  Oeylon  species  of  Uncaria  my  experience  was  re- 
corded in  the  Beport  of  the  Royal  Gardens  Kew  for 
1880  (p.  37)  as  follows  : — “ Dr.  Trimen,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Peradeniya,  writes  (September 
24th) : — ‘ In  the  urgent  demand  for  “ new  products” 
here,  one  of  the  first  things  I tried  was  to  make  some 
Gambier  for  our  plant.  It  grows  commonly  not  far 
from  the  Garden.  I followed  the  account  given  in  the 
books  but  could  not  succeed  in  producing  the  correct 
article.  A very  excellently  astringent  extract  iB^a^ily 
obtained,  but  it  is  black  like  liquorice  or  the  acacia 
catechu  exactly,  and  not  atall  like  terra japonioa.’” 
V/hatthe  extract  was  like  that  was  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Ferguson  (as  recorded  by  him  in  1863)  it  is 
not  now  possible  to  discover,  but  in  all  probability  it 
was  the  same  as  that  obtaired  by  me.  The  true  Gam- 
bier, catechu  pallidum,  or  terra  japonica  of  commerce 
produced  at  Singapore  is  a pale  yellowish-brown  earthy 
substance. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Fer- 
guson experimented,  no  one  had  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  our  plant  was  not  the  same  as  the  Singapore  one  ; 
it  was  not  till  1880  (FI.  Brit,  India  III.  p.  31)  that  Sir 
J.  Hooker  showed  the  botanical  differences. 

I may  add  that  I have  recently  rceived  a case  of 
living  plants  of  the  true  Uncaria  Gambier  from 
Singapore,  and  that  young  specimens  are  now  grow- 
ing at  Peradeniya  and  Heneratgoda  Gardens. — Henry 
Teimen. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
“ black  extract  ” from  the  local  plant  might  be 
found  of  some  commercial  value,  and  Dr.  Trimen 
quite  agrees  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
try  the  market  with  it.  Here  again  is  a para- 
graph with  some  practical  information  bearing  on 
the  subject: — 

Gambibe-planting  in  Java. — The  cultivation  of 
gambier  in  Java  has  been  tried  many  times,  but  although 
the  plant  grows  excellently,  extraction  has  on  every 
occasion  yielded  a kind  of  gambier  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  produced  by  the  Chinese  around  Singapore. 
It  is  believed  that  the  cause  of  this  inferiority  must 
he  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  during  the 
boiling  process  add  a decoction  of  the  poppy,  but  the 
preparation  of  this  decoc  tion  and  the  parts  ol  the  poppy 
used  in  its  manufacture  are  a secret.  As  the  sale  of 
opium  is  a strict  Government  monopoly  in  the  Dutch 
colonies,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  not  per- 
mitted there,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  possibility 
for  the  Java  planters  to  compete  successfully  in  this 
industry. 

It  is  quite  possible  therefore  that  even  when  the 
true  plant  becomes  plentiful  in  Ceylon  we  may 
have  to  send  to  Singapore  to  obtain  the  secret  of 
the  best  means  of  preparation  of  the  extract  for 
market.  We  may  add  that  gambier  cultivation  in 
Singapore  has  led  to  almost  as  great  exhaustion 
of  soil  as  tobacco  cultivation  in  Java  has  effected. 

♦ 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  LEAD  PACKETS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘■'Grocer." 

4,  Mincing-lane,  B,C.,  J une  18th. 
Sir, — It  may  calm  the  apprehensions  of  your  Carres'* 
pondent,  “ A Country  Grocer,”  to  learn  that  by  section 
2 of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  of  1887  be  cannot  be 
held  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  Act,  if  he  proves-?- 
(a)  That  having  taken  all  reasonable  precautions 
Dgaiost  committipg  an  offence  against  this  Act,  be  h»d 
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at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  offence  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  the  trade  mark, 
or  trade  description ; and 

(h)  That  on  demand  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecutor  he  gave  all  the  information  in  his  power 
with  respect  to  the  persons  from  whom  he  obtained  such 
goods  or  things ; or 

(c)  That  otherwise  he  had  acted  innocently. 

Under  these  provisions  “ A Country  Grocer,”  if  only 
he  has  acted  innocently  and  will  give  such  information 
as  he  can  about  the  goods  that  he  sells,  need  not  fear 
that  he  will  have  to  rest  his  case  on  the  evidence  of 
experts  as  to  quality  or  the  country  of  origin. 

The  answer  to  his  question,  “Whether  misdescrip- 
tion— even  if  purchasers  are  not  misled  by  it — as  to 
quality  and  place  of  origin,  without  the  assomption  of 
the  name  or  brand  of  any  particular  estate,  is  actionable 
.and  pnnishable,”  is  that  the  Act  does  not  require  that 
the  purchaser  or  the  public  should  have  been  in  fact 
deceived.— I am,  &c.,  Wm.  Martin  Leake. 

^ 

PAPER  y.  LEAD  FOR  TEA  PACKAGES 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Ceylon  Observer." 

Kandy,  July  17tb. 

Sir, — At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  I enclose  copy 
of  letters  regarding  Mr.  J.  Maitland  Kirwan’s  prepared 
paper  for  tea  packages. — I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  PHILIP,  Secretary. 


(Copy).  Billiter  Square  Buildings, 

London,  June  27th. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  now  pleasure  iu  sending  you  by 
this  mail  another  sample  of  the  prepared  paper  to  take 
the  place  of  tea  lead.  Since  I last  corresponded  with 
you  I have  had  a break  of  Elkadua  tea  sent  home  iu 
this  paper,  one  half  of  the  break  being  packed  in  this 
paper  and  the  other  half  in  the  ordinary  lead,  the  result 
ot  sate  being  precisely  the  same. 

Heither  the  trade  nor  anyone  else  has  made  any 
objection  to  this  paper,  and  as  it  will  cost  about  40  per 
cent  less  than  the  lead,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
introducing  it. 

I have  had  application  for  samples  of  the  paper 
from  Kangra  Valley  Planters’  Association  and  other 
firms.  You  wilt  no  doubt  now  bring  this  matter  before 
your  Association  at  an  early  date.  I may  mention  that 
I intend  entirely  substituting  this  paper  for  the  lead  ou 
my  Elkadua  estates  where  I have  close  on  1,000 
acres  of  tea. — I am,  &c., 

(Signed)  Jno.  Maitland  Kiewan. 

L.  H.  Kelly,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Ceylon  Planters’  Asso- 
ciation. 

Copy.  Oastlereagh,  July  16th. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  June  27th  I shall 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Association  at  our  meeting 
on  8th  ot  next  month.  You  do  not  give  cost  of  paper 
or  how  it  should  be  fastened  together.  I have  asked 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  to  publish  your  letter, 
as  the  best  means  of  giving  publicity  to  the  merits  of 
the  paper. — Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  L.  H.  Kelly,  Chairman,  C.  P.  A. 

P.S. — I may  mention  that  when  I received  the  first 
samples  I brought  the  matter  before  the  Tea  Fund. 


DARJEELING  PLANTERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings  at  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Darjeeling 
Planters’  Association,  held  on  Saturday  14th  June  at 
noon.  Present: — Messrs.  J.  Johnston,  F.  Do  Momet, 
W.  Ager,  6.  G.  LeMessurier,  J.  Calvert,  J.  Court,  G 
Nash,  A.  Wernicke,  J.  D.  Gwilt,  K.  Harrison,  Hony. 
Secretary. 

Read  letter  No.  T.  A.  3435  dated  27th  May  1890, 
from  General  Manager,  D.  H.  Railway,  offering  7;\ 
per  cent,  rebate  under  five  years  agreement  witu 
various  'Tea  Concerns,  on  all  classified  goods  upwards 
aud  downwards  over  the  D.  H.  Railway,  the  item  of 
coal  being  subject  to  5 per  cent  rebate  only.  Resolved  : 
That  these  terms  be  accepted,  and  be  made  known 
to  every  member  of  the  A ssociation  by  printed  Circular. 
— [ndian  Planters’  Clatettc. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

A NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Mr.  Liplon,  who  is  in  his  way  a provincial  Whiteley, 
and  has  shops  and  stores  all  over  the  country,  began 
the  sale  of  tea,  chiefly  Indian  and  Ceylon,  about  a year 
ago.  Daring  the  first  year  his  sales  have  reached 
4,000,000  lb.,  and  lie  is  now  turning  his  attention  to 
America.  Mr.  Lipton  is  now  in  Ceylon,  where  he  is 
purchasing  tea  estates  for  the  purpose  of  growing  and 
supplying  his  own  shops  direct,  with  Ceylon  tea.  We 
understand  that  in  America  Mr.  Lipton  will  sell  Ceylon 
tea  only,  and  thus  render  material  aid  to  Ceylon  plan- 
ters in  the  campaign  in  the  United  States. 

CONDITIONS  OF  PUBLIC  SALE, 

Tho  dealers  have  had  their  way  over  the  question  of 
the  new  public  sale  conditions,  and  future  oaialogues  of 
tea  will  contain  the  new  conditions,  by  which  it  will  be 
clearly  provided  that  the  teals  ready  for  delivery,  ex- 
cepting packages  which  may  require  to  be  coopered  ; 
and,  as  some  chests  are  on  show  before  the  sale,  it  is 
only  reasonable  that  a short  time  should  be  given  for 
nailing  up  such  packages.  Indian  importers  have  ob- 
jected to  the  proviso  that  all  tea  must  be  ready  for  de- 
livery at  the  time  of  sale,  but  the  dealers  were  equally 
firm  the  other  waj'.  The  importers  have  yielded,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  new  arrangement  will  work  satis- 
factorily.— H.  and  C.  Mail, 

^ _ 

COOLY  LABOUR  ON  COFFEE  AND  TEA 
ESTATES. 

In  our  issue  of  the  27th  ultimo  we  published  a letter 
from  a planter  under  the  above  heading  and  since  then 
we  have  received  several  other  letters  containing  the 
same  complaints.  The  writer,  in  the  first  letter,  it 
will  be  remembered,  complained  of  the  diffioulty  in 
procuring  labour  and  in  dt-aling  with  coolies  who,  hav- 
ing received  advances,  keep  the  money  and  refuse  to 
work.  The  estates  are  in  consequence  eaten  np  with 
jungle  and  weeds,  or  as  our  correspondent  put 
It,  “ our  work  is  all  behind,  onr  coffee  is 
all  in  weeds,  which  are  eatii  g all  the  manure 
we  have  put  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  coffee;  not  a 
pit  has  been  made  for  next  year’s  supply,”  &c.  The 
grievance  is  one  of  long  stamting  though  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  less  to  blame  for  the  state  of  'hings 
giving  rise  to  these  complaints  than  it  was  formerly. 
The  position  of  the  planter  at  the  present  day  is  very 
different  from  what  it  was  in  years  gone  by.  He  is 
better  provided  with  police  and  roads,  and  in  the  Breach 
of  Contract  Act  he  possesses  the  means  of  obtaining 
summary  justice  in  cases  iu  which  advances  have  been 
paid  without  any  work  being  done  for  them,  and  for 
which  formerly  a remedy  could  be  sought  only  in  the 
Civil  Courts.  Nor  is  he  slow  in  availing  himself  of 
the  Act,  for  as  was  stated  in  onr  review  of  the  annual 
Report  on  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
Coorg  for  the  year  1889,  there  were  in  that  year  no 
fewer  than  1,648  cases  out  ot  a total  of  3,624 — a large 
increase  of  prosecutions  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year.  Whether  this  constant  appeal  to  the  law 
is  on  the  whole  a wise  policy  and  likely  to  c-rndnee 
to  the  interest  of  the  planters  is  doubtful.  In  any 
case  our  correspondent  should  not  oomplain  that 
“help  m any  shape  or  form”  is  denied  planters 
by  the  Government  to  whom  “ we  might  as  well 
appeal  as  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen.”  What  further 
assistance  do  the  planters  need’?  The  difficulty  of 
finding  men  against  whom  warrants  have  been  issued 
is  one  incident  to  all  legal  procedure  and  not  peouliac 
to  Ooorg,  or  any  other  planting  district. 

The  emigration  of  the  labouring  classes  is  no  doubt 
a thiug  to  be  deplored  in  the  interests  of  planting 
industry  in  this  country.  “ Why,”  asked  our  corres- 
pondent, “ should  the  Government  send  oooly  labour 
to  foreign  countries  when  it  is  so  much  needed 
nearer  home '?  ” The  Government  does  not  send  cooly 
labour  to  Ceylon,  Burma,  the  Mauritius,  &c.,  as  the 
emigration  is  entirely  voluntary  ; all  that  the  State 
does  is  to  take  care  that  the  coolies  are  not  enticed 
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by  false  and  frandalent  representations,  or  ill-treated 
on  the  voyage  to  their  place  of  destination.  This 
draining  of  the  popnlat  ou  does  seriously  affect  cotfee 
and  other  specnlatious  in  India;  but  how  is  it  to  be 
avoided  ? fcSo  loi  g as  the  wages  oflered  by  foreign 
planters  are  genera  dy  so  much  higher  than  those 
that  obtain  here ; so  K ng  as  the  emigrant  coolies 
are  also  properly  housed,  bedded  and  provided  with 
medical  aid,  and,  in  a word,  treated  with  every 
consideration,  emigration  will  continue  as  here- 
tofore, and  labour  in  India  remain  scarce. 
And  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  promote  this 
result  than  the  frequent  prosecutions  above  alluded 
to.  As  to  the  inducements  held  out  to  emigrate,  the 
following,  from  an  old  issue  of  a Trinidad  paper,  will 
serve  as  a sample.  “ The  rates  of  wages  for  work, 
which  is  principally  weeding  with  the  hoe,  vary  from 
8 annas  to  10  annas  for  a fixed  portion  of  work, 
which  may  always  be  performed  by  an  adult  of 
average  strength  in  five  hours  at  most.  A day’s 
work  of  nine  hours’  duration  is  paid  at  for  the  rate  of 
annas  13J  and  during  the  crop  (the  season  for  manu- 
facturing the  cane  juice  into  sugar)  the  ordinary 
work  for  all  employed  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
annas  13§.  Those  employed  in  keeping  up  the  fire 
boiling  the  juice  of  the  cane,  supr-rintendenta  of  work 
and  trenchers,  are  paid  annas  16|  as  those  de^'crip- 
tions  of  work  require  greater  attention.”  The  Emi- 
gration Agent  at  Trinidad  also  offers  the  coolies 
houses,  gardens  and  medical  attendance  free  of  charge, 
and  states  that  after  ten  years’  residence  they  will  be 
provided  with  a passage  home,  and  that  thrifty  coolies 
have  been  known  to  return  with  as  much  as  K1,000 
to  IU,500  each. — Madras  Mail,  July  9th. 

♦ 

COFFEE  CULTIVATION  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

On  Monday  afternoon  Mr.  H.  M.  Pasteur  read  a 
paper  upon  this  subject  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Robert  Wale=,  who  presided,  in  introducing  the 
lecturer,  stated  that  the  coffee  question  was  one  of  vital 
importance.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
sumption of  the  article  was  overtaking  the  growth, 
and  anyone  who  could  point  out  a region  yet  unoccu- 
pied, which  would  produce  coffee,  was  a great  friend 
to  the  trade, 

THE  CONSHMETION  OF  COFFEE. 

In  England  we  did  not  appreciate  fully  the  extent  of 
the  coffee  trade,  for  our  portion  of  the  consumption 
was  so  exceedingly  small  that  people  were  apt  to  think 
it  a very  small  trade  in  consequence.  England  only 
consumed  15,000  tons  per  annum  ; the  yearly  consump- 
tion, however,  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  was 
no  less  than  600,000  tons.  The  coffee  trade  deserved 
more  attention  from  English  traders  than  it  had 
hitherto  received.  Mr.  Pasteur,  who  has  recently 
visited  the  Transvaal,  stated  that  many  parts  of  that 
State  were  excei  dingly  well  suited  to  the  production  of 
coffee.  The  Transvaal  was  a vast  tract  of  country 
situated  between  22  and  27  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
the  regions  of  that  country  in  which  coffee  could  be 
grown,  viz.,  the  central  and  northern  districts,  occupied 
2 to  2U  degrees.  Those  districts  were  Waterburg, 
Rustemburg,  Lydenburg.  and  Zoutpansburg.  The  dis- 
tricts of  Waterburg  and  Lydenburg  were  surrounded  by 
mountain  ranges  from  2,000ft.  to  2,500ft.  above  the 
\alleys,  which  were  themselves  2,500ft.  above  the  sea 
level.  Some  of  the  land  between  these  ranges  was  very 
rockv,  and  grew  nothing  but  coarse  grass  and  stunted 
mimosas;  but  there  were  also  fine  stretches  of  deep, 
rich  alluvial  soil,  in  which  almoi^t  any  kind  of  tropical 
produce  would  grow.  In  the  course  of  a jiiuruey  he  had 
made  in  the  westi  rn  and  norihirn  district.,  ha  had  seen 
some  very  fine  coffee  trees — large  and  healthy — from 
twelve  to  lift  on  years  old,  without  a sign  ofleaf  disease 
on  them,  nud  bssring  a heavy  cr.  p.  The  proprietor  of 
tin  Be  trees  slated  tlie  average  production  per  tree  \yas 
21b.  per  annum,  and  this  without  any  care  being 
bestowed  upon  them.  They  were  protected  from  the 
Bun  and  cold  winds  by  a shadow  plantation.  I 


LUXURIANT  COJFEE  PLANTATIONS. 

At  a farm  belonging  to  Mr.  de  Beer,  seventy 
miles  north  of  Pretoria,  he  hsd  seen  coffee  trees 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  old  presenting  a very  much 
more  luxuriant  appearance,  being  from  thirteen  to 
fourteen  feet  in  height.  These  trees  must  have  yielded 
five  tons  an  acre,  taking  the  acre  to  contain  5,000 
trees,*  In  this  instance  the  plantation  was  protected 
from  the  sun  and  cold  wind  by  a belt  of  banana  trees. 
The  lecturer  also  gave  several  other  accounts  of  luxuriant 
coffee  plantations  he  had  witnessed  in  the  Transvaal. 
In  the  future  development  of  coffee,  the  question  of 
labour  was  likely  to  be  the  greatest  diflBculty  to  contend 
with.  Kaffirs  were  very  erratic  in  their  habits,  naturally 
indolent,  always  talking  and  laughing,  without  the 
least  idea  of  the  value  of  time,  and  required  oonstaut 
supervision.  The  best  way  to  obtain  sufficient  labour 
would  probably  be  to  come  to  seme  arrangement  with 
the  chief  of  the  locality.  If  his  goodwill  was  secured, 
his  hold  over  the  people  was  almost  certain  to  be 
powerful  enough  to  induce  them  to  work  on  a planta- 
tion instead  of  tramping  to  Johannesburg  and  Kimberley 
the  more  so  if  they  found  they  were  paid  regularly, 
and  got  good  food.  Coffee  had  been,  and  was  stiil, 
cultivated  in  Natal,  where  it  had  suffered  much 
from  leaf  disease.  The  plantations  there  had  been 
much  neglected  during  the  years  of  low  prices, 
and  possibly  in  this  way  a good  deal  of  damage 
had  been  done.  The  elevation  of  Natal,  however, 
from  the  experience  of  India  and  Ceylon,  was  found 
not  to  be  conducive  to  the  best  cultivation  of  coffee. 
In  the  somewhat  tropical  districts,  where  coffee 
cultivation  could  be  introduced  the  rains  took  place 
in  the  months  of  January  and  April,  with  occasional 
showers  between  October  and  December. 

TEA  ANB  COFFEE  CAN  BE  GEO^VN, 

Mr,  Pasteur  stated  that  the  remarks  be  had  made 
respecting  coffee  applied  equally  to  tea,  and  ho  con- 
sidered there  was  a fine  opening  for  many  of  onr 
countrymen  who  had  acquired  experience  as  tea  planters 
or  coffee  growers  in  India  or  elsewhere.  The  develop- 
ment which  was  bound  to  follow  the  opening  up  of  the 
goldfields  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  ihe  Trans- 
vaal coffee  growers  to  export  for  many  years  to  come. 
Sir  Frederick  Young  stated  briefly  that  bis  experience 
of  South  Africa  entirely  confirmed  Mr.  Pasteur’s 
remarks.  The  county  was  capable  of  growing  anything. 
Blr.  Hume  asked  if  the  shadow  trees  were  essential  to 
the  growth  of  the  coffee  tree.  Mr.  Pasteur  replied, 
“ Not  absoultely  necessary,  but  greatly  conducive 
to  the  well-being  of  the  plant.”  Mr.  A.  G.  V.  Cony, 
beare,  M.P.,also  stated  that  in  the  extreme  west  of  the 
Transvaal,  sugar,  oranges,  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  coffee, 
could  be  grown  in  any  quantity.  Mr.  B.  A.  Rucker 
moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pasteur  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  the  proceedings  then 
terminated. — H.  ^ C.  Mail,  June  28th. 

— *• 

ENDLESS  WIRE-ROPEWAY  AND  ESTATE 
TRANSPORT. 

We  are  requested  to  publish  the  following  desorip- 
tion  of  “ wire-ropeway  ” with  reference  to  the 
utility  of  the  invention  for  planting  districts  in 
Ceylon.  But  is  Mr.  Davis  aware  how  far  the  system 
has  been  already  utilised  in  Ceylon  ?*’For  instance  on 
Spring  Valley  estate,  Badulla,  for  many  years  now, 
a wire-ropeway  worked  by  a water-wheel  has  been 
steadily  at  work,  utilised  regularly  for  the  trans- 
port of  grass  and  manure  and  possibly  of  produce. 
It  may  be  that  “ Roe  and  Bedlington’s  improved 
system  ” may  be  an  advance  on  that  of  Spring 
Valley.  It  certainly  behoves  Ceylon  tea  planters  to 

* 5,000  trees  13  to  14  feet  in  height  per  acre 
500,  probably,  neater  the  mark.— Ed  T.  A. 
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give  attention  to  every  available  means  of  economis- 
ing labour.  Here  is  the  description  ; — 

Roe  and  Bedlington’s  improved  system  of  wire  rope 
way  consists  of  an  endless  rope  from  which  the  load  is 
suspended  and  by  which  it  is  also  carried  along.  The 
rope  is  driven  by  power  at  one  end  and  is  supported 
along  the  line  of  transport  by  trestles  (of  iron  or  wood) 
the  load  is  carried  by  buckets  or  clip  hooks : these 
are  attached  to  the  rope  by  a saddle  which  converts 
the  weight  of  the  load  into  the  required  grip.  The 
sheaves  on  the  trestles  are  so  arranged  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  saddle  becoming  unshipped  as  it 
passes  over  them  and  to  take  long  spans  and  varied 
gradients  there  are  double,  treble  and  quadruple 
balanced  sheaves,  mounted  tandem  wise,  which  auto- 
matically adjust  themselves  to  an  equal  share  of  the 
pressure.  The  saddles  are  provided  with  two  grooved 
wheels  at  the  outside  (of  the  rope-gripping  part)  which 
run  on  to  shunt  rails  at  the  station  and  thus  remove 
the  load  from  the  rope.  Should  the  required  power 
be  available  in  water  (or  steam)  at  some  point  in  the 
required  line  of  transport,  a rope  can  be  worked  from 
either  side  and  the  load  transferred  from  one  rope 
to  the  other  by  shunt  rails-  Curves  of  large  radius 
may  be  worked,  but  one  of  the  great  iidvautagea  of  the 
invention  is  that  the  way  can  be  laid  in  a straight  line 
over  rough  country  (without  high  and  expensive  trestles) 
thereby  reducing  the  distance  to  be  travelled  to  a 
minimum, 

♦ 

CEYLON  UPOUNTRY  PLANTING-  REPORT. 

CACAO — JAK  AND  PEPPER— BLACK  BUG  ON  COFFEE 

WEATHER — A DISAPPOINTED  PLANTER — ARRIVAL  OF 

OOOUES. 

July  ISth. 

The  awful  gulf  between  the  prices  paid  for  most 
West  Indian  cacao,  and  what  the  Ceylon  lots  get  is 
awaking  inquiry  on  the  other  aide  of  the  world, 
as  to  how  the  thing  is  done.  It  is  not  a little 
flattering  to  Ceylon  men  and  their  methods  of 
curing,  that  an  olBoial  communication  has  been 
received  from  the  West  Indies,  asking  for  infor- 
mation on  all  points  connected  with  cacao  curing. 
It  does  look  like  teaching  your  grandmother  to 
suck  eggs,  for  if  experts  in  cacao  culture  were 
to  be  found  anywhere  one  would  naturally  look  for 
them  in  the  other  colonies,  where  the  chocolate  tree 
has  been  long  a stand-by. 

One  of  your  correspondents,  referring  to  what  I said 
in  my  last  as  to  sturdy  jaks  being  killed  out  with 
pepper,  seems  to  think  that  the  jak  is  coming 
in  for  a bad  time,  and  that  vigorous  trees  are 
not  to  be  seen.  All  I can  say  is  that  I have  not 
seen  anything  like  weakness  among  jaks,  and 
since  I read  his  remarks  I have  been  particular 
when  going  about  to  specially  observe  them. 

The  jak  of  course  won’t  stand  abandonment  : 
and  on  estates  or  portions  of  estates  which  have 
gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  -where  jak  has  been 
growing,  there  you  will  see  the  slow  strauglement 
of  the  tree  by  the  vigorous  undergrowth. 

But  where  the  jak  is  getting  anything  like 
ordinary  treatment,  I And  it  as  sturdy,  its  foliage 
as  glossy,  and  its  fruit  as  plentiful,  as  ever  I 
knew  it.  So  inimical  is  the  jak  to  utter  neglect, 
that  its  presence  on  a piece  of  land  is  I under- 
stand accepted  by  our  Courts  as  evidence  of  culti- 
vation or  recent  cultivation. 

That  a pepper  vine  can  kill  a jak,  I find 
disputed  by  one  who  has  a very  extensive 
agricultural  knowledge.  When  a jak  dies  thai. 
has  been  supporting  pepper,  he  would  not  attri- 
bute that  to  the  effects  of  the  pepper,  but  would 
be  inclined  to  look  olsewdiere  lor  a reason.  He 
has  known  jaks  which  have  supported  pepper 
vines  (or  a quarter  of  a century  and  more  and  there 
was  no  evil  roBulting  from  tho  association.  I was 


glad  to  get  this  opinion,  for  although  it  goes 
against  my  own  observation  and  what  other  men 
have  told  me,  it  will  prevent  a too  hasty  inference, 
and  the  total  condemnation  of  a valued  auxiliary. 

Black  bug  has  within  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks  come  very  much  in  evidence  in  what  little 
patches  of  coffee  there  remain.  This  is  very 
disappointing,  for  it  has  been  looking  so  well 
for  months  back,  that  hope  induced  one  to 
believe  that  it  had  turned  over  a new  leaf. 
What  hecatombs  of  hopes  have  been  sacrificed 
to  coffee,  and  are  still.  I fancy  as  long  as  a 
few  patches  remain,  and  a few  bushels  are  to 
be  gathered,  the  old  methods  will  continue. 

The  weather  has  changed  to  showery,  but  we  want 
a good  twenty-four  hours  downpour  to  get  a proper 
soaking.  All  the  same  we  are  thankful  for  what 
we  are  getting,  as  the  longcontinued  drought  was 
shutting  everything  up.  A planter  calling  at  a 
store  which  was  rather  famed  for  “ Sorry,  but 
just  out  of  it  at  present,”  asked  for  marmalade. 
Alas  1 there  was  none ; and  the  storekeeper  when 
intimating  the  fact,  and  expressing  regret,  carried 
with  him  a stone  jar  in  his  hand,  “This”  be  said, 
“ holding  the  jar  up,  is  the  nearest  we  have.”  The 
planter  glanced  at  it,  read  Day  & Martin’s 
Blacking,  and  then  fled.  I wonder  if  it  can  be 
true  ? 

Coolies  are  plentiful  and  healthy,  and  arrivals 
from  the  coast  continue  to  come  in  in  small  batches. 
But  for  this  abominable  exchange  we  might  be 
happy.  It  is  at  present  most  in  our  thoughts.  A 
fine  dance  it  is  leading  us. 

Peppercorn. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  INDIA. 

From  Mr.  Birkmyre’s  curious  pamphlet*  we  make  a 
few  striking  extracts 

Little  has  hitherto  been  said  concerning  the  wealth 
of  India.  Prima  facie  a conn  cry  must  be  wealthy  which 
sustains,  without  the  aid  of  a poor  law,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  the  human  race.  Moreover,  a 
country  possessing  only  a million  and  a half  square 
miles  of  territory,  and  having  the  ability  to  support 
thereupon  20  per  cent  of  the  estimated  population  of 
the  entire  world,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  wealthy. 
To  those  who  hold  fewness  of  wants,  and  not  extent 
of  possessions,  constitute  wealth,  from  such  a stand- 
point India  is  indeed  wealthy.  A country  which 
annually  receives  and  pays  for,  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  entire  production  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
which,  in  addition  to  this  large  absorption, f imports 
in  increasing  quantities  articles  of  luxury  such  as 
precious  stones,  spices,  corals, j:  &c.,  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  considered  as  becoming 
gradually  poorer. 

Judging  from  the  extent  of  her  national  debt,  India 
may  be  said  to  be  wealthy;  for,  although  large,  it  is 
balanced  by  revenne-earning  assets,  equal  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  to  the  amount  of  the  debt.  This  is  all  the 
more  extraordinary  when  it  is  considered  that  India 
has  paid  for  every  farthing  of  her  conquest — that  she 
continues  to  pay  for  an  expensive  military  occupa- 
tion,'that  she  has  borne  the  expense  of  many  fruitless 
frontier  wars  (notably  the  Afghan  war,  which  cost 
about  twenty-four  millions  sterling),  and  that  she  has 
assisted  the  United  Kingdom,  in  some  of  her  military 


* The  Wealth  of  India  and  the  Hindrances  to  it 
Increase;  by  William  Bi-kmyre,  of  Calcutta  and  For® 
Clasg' vv.  Glasgow:  M'Nanghtan  & Sinclair,  24  Wes^ 
Nile  Street.  ^ 

t Quanborough’s  “ Primer  on  Commercial  and  Eco- 
nomic Education,”  page  2G. 

J Baibour  on  “ Bi-metallism,”  page  14. 
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enterprises.  Moreover,  when  we  think  of  the  great 
pecuniary  loss  which  famines  have  entailed  upon  the 
country,  and  the  unbusiness-like — I had  almost  said 
stupid — methods  by  which  she  has  acquired  her  assets, 
when  in  spite  of  all  these  ordeals,  the  country  has 
emerged  from  them,  almost  free  of  a national  debt, 
it  is  surely  a proof,  if  not  of  wealth,  yet  of  an 
elasticity  of  resource  (with  the  exception  of  America) 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  country. 

That  India,  in  common  with  other  countries,  is 
afflicted  with  much  p'Werty  cannot  for  one  moment  be 
denied.  There,  as  elsewhere,  there  are,  alas,  too  many 
who  fall  in  their  strife  with  fortune.  It  is  easy  to  paint  a 
dismal  pi  ture  of  the  poverty  of  a nation,  but  to  solve 
the  problem  is  a different  matter.  I often  think  it  would 
be  well  for  India,  were  her  offlcials  to  devote  more 
of  their  energies  in  amelioraiing  a condition,  wfich 
India  shares  in  common  with  every  wealthy  country, 
instead  of  dwelling  constantly,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  upon  her  so-called  poverty-  On  the  other 
hand,  one  cannot  but  respect  the  opinion  of  those, 
however  mistaken,  who  are  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  poverty  of  India,  and  who  ascribe  this  poverty 
to  the  expensive  foreign  organizations  which  we  have 
imposed  upon  her.  There  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in 
the  contention  that  the  civil  and  military  services  might 
be  conducted  upon  a more  economical  basis  ; this  may  be 
said  of  all  countries.  The  hardship  with  India  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  those  services  are  conducted  principally 
by  foreigners,  and  are,  necessarily,  more  expensive. 
Still,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  broad  fact  remains, 
that  judged  by  large  and  comprehensive  issues,  such  as 
the  increasing  consumption  of  luxuries,  &c.,  &c.,  India 
is  not  a country  bleeding  to  death,  as  some  would  have 
us  believe.  Were  this  so,  the  process  has  been  going 
on  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ; and  the  evidence 
at  which  I have  had  time  merely  to  hint,  all  points  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  wealth. 

4?  ^ * 1^  * 

At  the  outset  I said,  that  with  one  erception,  India 
had  in  abundance  everything  which  constitutes  the 
wealth  of  the  Unl'ed  Kingdom.  The  exception  I re- 
ferred to  is  the  weak  executive  ability  of  the  race  ; it 
is  this  principle,  this  ever  present  cliaracterisnc,  which 
in  my  humble  opinion  is  the  main  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  the  wealth  of  India.  The  Indian  peo- 
ple are  admirable  administrators,  exact  copyists,  when 
placed  in  a groove;  but  they  are  lacking  in  the  self- 
adaptive  faculty  of  suiting  themselves  to  the  ever  chan- 
ging requirements  of  new  developments.  The  individual 
has  his  p ace  fixed  for  him  in  society  by  the  rigours  of 
caste,  and  thus  his  individuality  is  lost  iu  that  of  the 
community,  which  in  its  turn  is  lost  in  looking  to  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  a want  of  self-reliance,  of  that  bold 
and  sturdy  spirit  which  leads  individuals  and  com- 
munities to  lean  upon  themselves,  rather  than  upon 
those  who  govern  them;  hence,  as  stated,  the  weak 
execu'ive  ability  of  ih"  race  is  the  main  hindrance  to 
the  creation  of  wealth  in  India.  This  may  be  illustra- 
ted by  the  fact  that  upon  our  acquiring  the  country 
we  found  it  all  but  destitute  of  roads,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  could  communicate  with  each  other.  They 
were  practically  shut  •.  ff  from  selling  to  theraeelves, 
or  to  the  world,  the  fruits  of  their  labours;  in  cou- 
seeruence  of  their  w6uk  executive  ability  they  were 
unable  to  appreciate  the  nece.ssity  for  roads,  sa  as  to 
give  their  wealth-creating  faculty  full  scope.  Hence, 
also,  the  hoarding  propensities  of  the  race,  and  their 
inability  as  a nation  to  associate  capital,  or  to  com- 
bine and  organize  themselves  as  one-against  an  enemy. 

The  paramount  power  in  India  is,  and  has  always 
been,  the  centre  from  which  all  social  and  public  works 
eiiianato.  The  people  look  to  the  Government  to  .see 
everything,  know  and  provide  everything,  whereas 
with  the  strong  e.xecutive  facully  of  the  Western 
races  they  are  themselves  the  centre,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  but  the  organ  of  their  wishes. 

The  good  quilities  of  the  ludian  people — their 
patience,  their  cour’esy,  thur  contentment— all  serve 
to  Bcceutiiate  iheir  w' ak  executive  ability.  In  their 
rel  gion,  there  is  nothing  tike  what  wo  under -and 
by  dissent,  nor  is  Uitretlio  ever  restless  ingenuity 
to  discover  new  and  improved  methods,  so  typical 
of  'Western  races.  ] 


It  is  easy  to  criticise,  but  not  so  easy  to  suggest 
a remedy.  As  has  been  well  observed,  “T'ou  may 
alte'-  the  conditions  of  the  race  but  never  their  charac 
teristics.”  So  in  the  case  before  ns,  I fear  a remedy 
is  impossible,  and  to  defer  the  devolopement  of  the 
wealth  of  India  until  this  national  v.  eakness  is  overcome 
is  simply  postponing  indefinitely  all  measures  for  the 
promotion  of  its  growth.  Nor  is  it  necessary  in  this 
instance  that  we  should  make  the  the  attempt  to 
alter  this  characteristic,  for  have  we  not  as  a 
nation,  assumeu  ihe  executive  of  India?  We  have 
assumed  the  trusteeship  of  the  people,  and  no  country 
has  ever  taken  upon  itself  such  responsibilities  to 
another  as  England  has  towards  ludia.  If  India  has 
suffered  since  our  possession,  for  want  of  proper 
communications  with  which  to  develop  her  resources, 
the  fault  clearly  lie.s  with  the  Executive  which  we 
have  imposed  upon  the  country,  and  if  we  desire 
India  to  become  wealthy,  and  to  take  her  place 
among  progressive  na'ions,  it  is  upon  this  Executive 
that  our  atti  ntioa  must  be  concentrated. 

I have  attempted  to  show  y.u  whrrein  the  wealth 
of  India  consists — namely,  in  her  wealth  creating 
faculty  applied  to  a marvellous  numbrr  and  variety 
of  pn  ducts.  I have  tried  to  interpret  to  you  a few 
of  the  national  characteristics  of  the  race,  the  chief 
one  being  an  innate  desire  to  better  their  condition. 
I have  endeavoured  to  show  you  wherein  mainly 
consists  the  hindrances  to  the  country  becoming 
wealthy — namely,  the  weak  executive  faculty  of  the 
people  and  the  feeble  Execu  ive  which  the  House  of 
Commons  has  given  to  the  country.  I fear  thuig-s 
cautiot  improve  unless  this  country  can  be  roused  to 
take  a more  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  India. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  millions  of  families  in 
this  country,  who  receive  their  daily  bread  in  virtue 
of  our  connection  wi'h  India,  and  how,  were  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  but  to  take  a greater 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  India,  the  number  of  these 
familits  could  he  indefinitely  increased — when  one 
thinks  of  the  millions  of  the  Indian  race  who  receive 
their  daily  bread  in  virtue  of  our  connection  with 
their  country,  and  I ow,  by  a mote  active  interess 
on  our  part  in  its  affairs,  their  number  could  be  largely 
increased.  In  meditating  over  tli-  se  things  and  the 
apathy  of  this  country  towards  India,  lam  some- 
times inclined  to  estimate  tuch  neglect  as  almost 
criminal.  India  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  integral 
portion  of  this  Eu.pire.  It  was  so  viewed  a few 
years  ago  when  Enssia  threatened  her  frontier. 
With  how  much  more  reason  should  it  he  so  regarded 
in  relation  to  all  those  peaceable  ecor-omie  questions, 
common  to  all  progressive  countries. 

[There  is  another  side  to  parliamentary  interference 
with  India.  For  instance  : Bradlaugh  representing  as 
a martyr  of  tyranny  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  who 
was  deposed  because  of  his  tyranny  and  oppression. 
There  is  another  side  also  to  the  charaettr  of  the 
admini.strators  of  India.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
coui'oe,  but  cn  the  whole  no  corc(uered  people  were 
ever  more  ably,  righteously  ana  benevolently  governed 
than  the  people  of  India. — Ed.  T.  A.~\ 

GARDENLNG  IN  INDIA. 

There  seems  to  be  a prevalent  idea  among  those 
who  have  not  been  to  the  tropics,  and  e.specially 
India,  that  gardening  there  must  he  a very  simple 
affa  r,  ]ust  in  the  same  way  as  some  imagine  tnat 
tigers  prowl  about  the  i treeta,  and  cobras  meet  you 
at  every  turn  ; but  the  reverse  is  actudlly  the  case  : 
good  gardens,  like  tigers,  are,  in  fact,  not  plentiful, 
and  it  is  possible  to  live  in  India  a long  time  with- 
out ever  seeing  a cobra  oiitbido  a snake-charmer’s 
basket. 

Btfore  I went  to  India,  I had  similar  erroneous 
notions,  iiarticularly  as  regards  Indian  vegetation.  I 
fancied  1 was  going  to  see  a Kew  Palm-huuse-like 
aspect  everywhere;  mighty  Palms,  and  rampant 
climbers  ; in  short,  just  like  the  choice  “ bits  ” of 
jungle  scenery  that  travellers  in  the  tropics  arc  wont 
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to  beguile  us  by  pen  and  pencil.  It  is  true  that 
when  we  entered  Bombay’s  magnificent  harbour  at 
suQri.se,  and  I saw  the  towering  groves  of  Palmyras 
(Borassus  flabelliformis),  that  stand  like  giant  sen- 
tinels on  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  overlooking  the 
harbour,  I began  to  think  that  the  dream  of  my  life 
of  seeing  a tropical  Jungle  would  soon  be  realised. 
The  same  day  I visited  the  Victoria  Gardens  and 
others  among  the  principal  ga-dens  of  Bombay,  and 
I was  enchanted  with  all  I saw,  f('r  though  it  was 
Novembei , the  gardens  were  at  their  climax  of  beauty  ; 
their  spring-tide  of  flower,  in  fact,  after  the  mon.soon, 
as  the  long  rainy  season  is  termed. 

I think  it  is  pardonable  in  a young  gardener  if, 
on  first  seeing  a tropical  garden,  he  goes  wild  with 
delight,  and  otherwise  shows  signs  of  temporary 
insanity.  I have  a distinct  recollection  of  being  in 
that  condition  when  I entered  the  Victoria  gardens 
in  Bombay,  and  saw  growing  in  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance in  the  open  air  plants  that  from  childhood  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  cribbed  in  pot,  and  confined 
in  a glass-house.  So  groat  is  the  difference  between 
pot-grown  plants  in  a stove  and  those  growing  in 
nurestrained  vigor  iu  the  tropics,  that  they  are  often 
scarcely  recognisab'e,  and  I blushed  at  my  ignorance 
when,  on  asking  the  names  of  certain  plants,  Mr. 
Oarstenson,  the  Curator,  mentioned  the  most  familiar 
names.  The  things  that  struck  me  most  were  such 
well-known  stove  climbers  as  Bougainv'lteas,  Bignonias, 
Allamandas,  Ipomceas,  Passifloras,  which  send  their 
lissom  shoots  from  t>ee  to  tree  just  as  the  Travel- 
ler’s Joy  and  Honeysuckles  do  in  our  hedgerows, 
and  the  brilliant  colour  they  give  to  an  Indian 
garden  scene  is  quite  indescribable — it  must  be  seen 
to  be  understood.  The  groves  of  tall  Palms  give 
support  to  shade-loving  Bhilodendrons  and  other 
clinging  Aroids,  and  in  the  shade  below  grows  a 
multitude  of  smaller  things — Pancratiums,  Crinums, 
Alooasias,  various  Bromeliads,  Begonias,  and  such- 
like, while  there  is  a dense  lawn-bke  carpet  of  the 
creeping  little  Artillery  plant,  Pilea  mnscosa,  or 
whatever  its  latest  name  may  be.  I could  not  better 
describe  the  Palm  grove  than  by  comparing  it  with 
the  central  part  of  the  Palm- house  at  Kew,  supposing 
the  roof  was  away,  and  the  big  Palms  spaced  out 
more  widely. 

What  we  term  “ fine-foliage  ” plants  are  no  less 
remarkable,  erpeciahy  the  higher-coloured  shrubs,  like 
Croton,  Acalypha,  Caladium,  Dracaena ; for  there 
they  develop  such  rich  tints,  especially  the  Crotons, 
that  even  the  famous  Liverpool  Croton  growers 
could  not  approach.  I saw  a shrubbery  of  Crotons — 
a hundred  or  more — planted  in  the  full  sun,  close  to 
a wall  at  one  of  the  railwaj  stations  : and  I thought 
I had  never  seen  such  a marvellous  sight  in  the  way 
of  leaf-colour  ; and  the  sorts  included  most  of  the 
newest^ — all  dense,  symmetrically  grown  specimens. 

I thought  of  Mr.  Baines  and  his  famous  elephant  ” 
specimens,  the  result  of  years  of  patient  skill,  when 
I saw  in  a sample  forecourt  in  the  Bombay  suburbs 
some  gignntic  specimens,  faultless  in  training,  and 
crowded  with  bloom,  of  Ixotas,  Jasminum  sambac, 
Bignonia  vruusta.  Bougainvillea  leteritia,  Petrea 
volufailis,  and  others.  The  owner,  a railway  man 
from  Laooashire,  seemed  unaware  that  he  was  doing 
anything  very  remarkable  ; he  liked  flowers,  and  liked 
to  see  the  front  garden  “ look  a bit  smart.  ” 

It  is  not  only  in  the  Victoria  Gardens  that  one  sees 
such  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  you  see  it  everywhere 
— in  the  city  gardens,  of  which  the  Elphinstone  Circle 
Carden  is  a noteworthy  example;  in  the  Port  where 
European  commercial  life  is  carried  on ; as  well  as  on 
the  picturesque  height  known  as  Malabar  Hill  where 
the  wealthy  natives  as  well  as  Europeans  have  their 
bungalows,  and,  in  most  instances,  beawitul  gardens 
about  them  ; but  all  this  is  due  to  the  perpetually 
moist  atmosphere  and  high  temperature  th.at  prevails 
throughout  the  year,  so  th.at  when  yon  leave  the  sea- 
girt islaud  of  Bombay  and  its  Ceco-uut  woods,  you 
enter  upon  quite  different  scenery  whichever  dirr-ction 
you  take.  Going  south  towards  M>idras,  you  have 
to  climb  the  ghauts,  as  the  western  range  of  mountains 
are  callcdj  and  there  you  geo  Nature’s  gardening  iu 


its  grandeur,  until  you  reach  Poonah,  and  beyond 
that  city  you  pass  through  the  trackless  wastes  of 
the  Deccan.  Going  up  country  towards  Guzerat, the 
train  takes  you  through  a marvellously  rich  Agricultural 
country,  where  the  fields  of  Cotton  and  cereals  are 
nuasured  by  the  square  mile.  On  towards  Baroda, 
loit  come  to  what  is  aptly  called  the  “garden  of 
Incis,,”  where  the  rich  farm  lands  are  interspersed 
with  magnificent  timber  trees,  where  the  Tamarind 
and  the  Mango  give  a distinctive  feature  to  the 
Isndscape,  diw  rsified  now  and  again  by  natural  groves 
of  the  Toddy  Palm  (Phoenix  sylvestrisj  and  Palmyras, 
and  this  kind  of  scenery  goes  on  in  a more  or  less 
varied  way  right  through  the  vast  stretches  on  to 
the  Punjaub  and  the  North  West. 

It  is  thus  that  the  stranger  derives  his  first  impres- 
sions of  India,  and  if  he  enters  it  by  the  other  great 
gateway,  the  opening  scene  is  even  more  impressive 
as  he  goes  100  miles  up  the  Hooghly  before  reaching 
Calcutta.  The  banks  of  the  Hooghly  are  typical  of  an 
Indian  pngle,  abounding  iu  vegetation  of  the  wildest 
de>cription,  and  where  the  tiger,  moreover,  is  not  a 
stranger. 

The  further  you  go  inland  the  less  tropical  the 
vegetation  becomes,  and  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
make  and  maintain  gardens,  and  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing gardening,  in  the  sense  that  we  understand  the 
term,  accounts  for  the  comparative  rarity  of  fine  ex- 
amples. These  difficulties  arise  purely  from  climatic 
causes,  the  long  period  of  drought  and  the  excessive 
rainfall  spread  over  a comparatively  short  period.  It 

is,  indeed,  notan  easy  matter  to  maintain  an  inland 
garden  in  freshness  from  one  monsoon  to  another,  which 
interval  varies  from  eight  to  nine  months.  But  by  the 
ordinary  native  system  of  irrigation,  much  may  be 
done  ; and  those  who  can  afford  a more  costly  system, 
can  keep  their  lawns  green  throughout  the  year. 

As  regards  the  subject-matter  of  these  discursive 
notes  of  gardening  in  India,  I think  it  best  to  divide 

it,  as  methodical  London  did  in  his  Encyclopadia  of 
Gardeninr),  where  he  treats  on  the  state  of  gardening 
in  different  countries.  His  divisions  are — gardening  as 
an  art  of  taste  and  design,  and  gardening  as  an  art  of 
culture.  As  regards  India,  so  far  as  my  scant  knowledge 
goes,  there  is  very  little  to  say  about  one,  and  a great 
deal,  more  than  1 can  go  into  here,  about  the  other. 
About  the  gardens  I taw,  the  majority  exemplified  very 
little  design,  and  the  tasteful  bits  resulted  more  from 
accident  than  design.  Europeans  unquestionably  are 
leaving  their  marks  everywhere  about  the  country  in 
the  matter  of  gardens,  as  well  as  on  the  buildings,  and 
every  thing  else ; but  the  want  of  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  design  are  too  apparent.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  India,  as  indeed  in  this  country,  too, 
everybody  thinks  that  he  can  lay  out  a garden,  a 
simple  matter  say  they,  what  is  there  in  it?  The 
results  too  often  show  that  there  is  a good  deal  iu  it. 
But  in  India  this  is  more  excusable,  because  iirofessional 
gardeners  are  scarce,  and  very  rarely  you  find  a native 
capable  of  designing  even  a flower  plot  well.  Conse- 
quently, you  get  the  military  officer  or  the  civil  servant 
with  spare  time,  essaying  to  do  what  he  knows  very 
little  about ; but  for  that  matter  he  would  build  you 
a steam-engine  or  make  a fiddle,  for  a man  in  India 
must  be  more  or  less  a “ Jack-of-all-trades.”  I heard 
of  a German  out  there  wbo  qualified  himself  for  a 
landscape  gardener  by  being  an  expert  at  house-decorat- 
ing, ai  d sure  enough  he  transferred  his  elegant  scrolls 
and  aimless  contortions  to  the  walk.s  and  roads  of  a 
public  garden  he  designed.  Among  the  gardens  that 
stand  out  prominently  as  fine  examples,  are  the  great 
public  gardens  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  the  botanical 
garden  in  the  former  place  being  probably  the  finest 
in  the  world ; while  remarkable  also  are  the  Govern- 
ment House  gardens  at  Barrackpore,  and  the  picture.sque 
Eden  Gardens.  0 hose  in  the  Nilgherries  at  Ooioca- 
mund  and  Bangalore,  favoured  as  they  are  by  a 
delightful  mountain  clim.ate,  are  highly  spoken  of  by 
everyone  who  has  seen  tin  m.  The  gardens  at  Poonah, 
which,  like  the  other  great  centres  has  been  long  under 
the  influence  of  the  British,  are  famous  throughout 
India,  for  the  climate  there  favours  the  growth  of 
plants  that  will  not  thrive  in  the  pLiics.  I y as  tputh 
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pleased  with  the  Government  House  garden  at  Ganesh 
Khind,  which  were  for  many  years  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  old  Kew  student,  Mr.  Woodrow,  now 
Professor  of  Botany  at  the  College  of  Science.  The 
Band  garden,  too,  struck  me  much,  both  on  account 
of  its  design — a series  of  terraces — and  for  the  high 
keeping  of  it  by  a native  superintendent. 

At  one  time  the  best  gardens  were  confined  to 
British  territory,  but  in  future  we  shall  have  to  go 
to  the  native  States  for  fine  gardens.  Already  great 
progress  has  been  made,  doubtless  the  outcome  of  the 
periodical  visits  to  Europe  of  the  native  princes,  who 
have  seen  for  themselves  what  English  gardening  is. 
Among  States  that  can  boast  of  famous  gardens  is 
Oodeypore,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Storey,  who 
has,  I hear,  done  wonders  in  making  the  State  gardens 
there  what  they  are  now.  I have  not  yet  seen  them, 
but  a friend  who  has  travelled  throughout  India  tells 
me  that  they  are  really  fine,  enriched  by  magnificent 
tree  growth,  and  embeldshed  in  a costly  yet  tasteful 
way.  I am  told  that  the  lakes  alone  are  worth  the 
70  miles  ride  on  camelback  to  see,  being  of  great 
extent,  and  have  delightful  surroundings.  The  view  in 
the  Oodeypore  Gardens  (see  Supplement  in  present 
issue)  shows  a fountain  of  simple  yet  massive  design  ; 
and  doubtless  Mr.  Storey  has  it  full  of  Water  Lilies, 
that  give  such  a charm  to  water  basins  in  India.  The 
trees  in  the  back  ground  are  Tamarinds,  which  are 
among  the  finest  trees  in  India,  as  stately  and  mas- 
sive as  an  Oak,  yet  as  graceful  as  au  Acacia.  I have 
measured  some  with  boles  27  feet  in  circumference. 
Noteworthy  gardens  in  other  States  include  that  of 
Jeypoor,  over  70  acres  in  extent,  designed  by  Dr.  De 
Eabeck ; Durbuugha,  which  was  at  one  time  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Maries,  but  who  is  now,  I hear,  doing 
a great  deal  in  gardening  at  Gwalior,  also  a native 
State.  There  are  also  fine  gardens  at  Patiala  and 
Chikalda,  while  I hope  that  the  various  palace 
gardens  and  parks  that  I am  designing  and  laying  out 
for  H.  H.  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  will  in  time  com. 
pare  with  any  in  India.  I have  said  nothing  about 
native  gardens  pure  and  simple.  Judging  trom  what 
I have  seen,  there  is  very  little  to  say  about  their 
design  ; the  native  idea  of  a garden  is  a square  plot 
with  his  bungalow  in  the  centre  of  it.  The  plot- 
varies  in  extent  according  to  the  importance  of  its 
owner,  but  there  is  no  variation  from  the  straight 
lines  and  symmetrical  figures  he  delights  to  portray 
on  the  ground.  After  the  diamonds,  squares,  and 
trapezoids  are  cut  out  and  duly  edged,  he  proceeds 
to  plant  them  with  masses  of  the  things  he  most 
requires ; but  the  stock  things  are  Limes,  Guavas, 
and  such  like  fruits,  and  with  flowers  like  .Jasmine 
and  Roses,  of  which  a prodigious  quantity  are  required 
for  religious  festivals  and  ceremonies.  But  there  is 
a good  deal  of  commonseuse  in  all  this,  for  a garden 
so  laid  out  is  easily  irrigated  and  kept  in  good  order. 
He  is  not  troubled  about  esthetics,  “ breadth  of 
effect,”  or  “picturesque  skylines.”  A garden  to  him 
is  a place  to  grow  things  to  eat,  or  use  in  some  way, 
and  that  is  all  that  he  wants.  In  the  unregenerated 
gardens  around  the  palaces,  you  see  much  that  is 
absurd  according  to  our  canons  of  taste,  but  invariably 
there  are  fountains,  often  of  beautiful  design ; but 
as  a rule,  out  of  all  proportion  as  regards  size  to 
extent  of  the  garden.  I thiuk  it  was  Bishop  Heber 
who  said  that  the  natives  of  India  built  like  giants, 
and  finished  their  work  like  jewellers,  and  this  is 
true  of  their  buildings;  but  in  the  matter  of  gardens 
they  seem  to  be  like  pigmies,  incapable  of  originating 
any  broad  design,  which  alone  can  set  off  to  the  ful- 
le.st  .advantage  their  wonderful  buildings. 

Gardening  in  India,  as  an  art  of  culture,  is  such  a 
wide  subject  that  I will  not  attempt  it  here.  The 
methoJs  of  cultivation  aud  propagation,  which,  though 
primitive,  are  often  highly  ingenious,  and  altogether  I 
have  a good  opiiii  n of  the  native  mollee.  He  is  skiltul, 
and  generally  vrry  painstaking,  but  it  takes  him  some 
time  to  get  into  European  ways  of  doing  things.  Mr. 
Woodrow,  in  his  bi  ok.  Hints  on  Indian  Gardeniny 
deals  with  ihu  practical  part  of  gardening  in  a very 
thorough  way,  which  caunot  fail  to  influence  the  future 
eonditiau  of  gardcnin;,'  in  India.-.-W.  Goi^DitiNQ.— 6f«(- 
dtHsrs'  Chi‘onicl<i, 


Planting  of  Trees  in  Streets,  from  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Trees 
not  only  afford  shade  and  shelter,  but  adorn  the 
landscape  and  purify  the  air.  They  improve  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  taste  ; they  refresh  the  body 
and  enlighten  the  spirit,  and  the  more  refined  the 
taste  is,  the  more  exquisite  is  the  gratification  that 
may  be  enjoyed  from  every  leaf-building  tree. — 
South  of  India  Ohserter, 

I^Carriee  Pigeons.— An  interesting  |experiment  to 
test  the  utility  oi  Pigeons  is  about  to  be  made  in 
Canada.  Ten  pairs  of  birds  are  being  shipped  to 
the  Dominion  this  week,  and  then  itention  jis  to  train 
them  for  the  purpose^of  estublishing  and  maintaining 
a line  of  communication  between  Sable  Island  and 
Halifax.  Sable  Island  lies  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
about  90  miles  Irom  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  track  of 
vessels  passing  between  the  American  Continent  and 
Europe.  A station  is  maintained  on  the  island  with 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  for  the  relief  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  but  there  is  no  regular  commu- 
nication between  it  and  the  mainland.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  initiated,  as  likely  to  be  of  service 
in  cases  of  emergency,  by  the  Canadian  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries. — H.  and  C-  Mail. 

Tea  in  Oevlon. — Mr.  John  Brown,  of  the  Uva  Coffee 
Company,  is  well  pleased  with  all  that  ho  saw  during 
his  long  tour  in  your  island,  where  he  travelled  fully  a 
thousand  miles,  having  visited  every  tea  district.  He 
has  great  confidfc  nee  in  the  capabilities  of  the  Uva  dis- 
tricts for  the  production  of  good  tea  ; but,  as  regards 
quantity  per  acre,  he  believes  that  in  all  parts  of  the 
island  tbe  longer  an  estate  has  been  under  coffee  cul- 
tivation the  slower  will  be  its  progre.ss  to  full  bearing, 
ana  the  less  will  be  the  annual  yield,  especially  in  those 
cases  where  a long  course  of  mamoty-wecding  has  de- 
nuded an  estate  of  most  of  its  top-soil.  There  is  rea- 
son in  this  opinion  for,  though  it  is  true  that  tea  is  a 
deep  feeder,  which  coffee  is  not,  time  must  be  allowed 
for  the  tea  roots  to  make  their  way  down  to  a good 
feeding  soil,  and  of  course  the  quality  ol  that  soil  will 
always  be  a matter  of  uucertainiya  Mr.  Brown  regards 
the  fuel  and  timber  questions  as  of  serious  import,  ;nd 
agrees  that  materials  tor  packages  should  be  imported, 
and  that  where  water  power  exists  in  quantity  it,  siiould 
be  utilized  as  a motive-power  for  machinery.  He  is 
thoroughly  well  satisfied  with  the  averages  of  his  Com- 
pany’s teas,  but  on  many  of  the  old  coffee  places  patience 
will  be  needed  before  ample  yields  are  secured. — 
London  Cor.,  local  “ Times.” 

Tobacco  in  India  is  thus  referred  to  in  the 
Official  Report  on  Inland  Trade  in  1888-89 
This  narcotic  is  widely  cultivated  by  the  agricultural 
population  for  domestic  consumption  and  in  most 
provinces  for  inland  export  also  ; but  it  is  only  in  tracts 
possessing  a moist  hot  climate  and  a rich  soil  that  the 
finer  varieties  suitable  for  European  consumption  can 
be  grown.  Such  conditions  occur  in  the  coast  districts 
of  Madras  and  Bengal : and  it  is  from  these  tracts  that 
most  of  the  tobacco  exported  from  the  country  (a  small 
quantity)  is  obtained.  The  principal  barrier  against 
a larger  trade  lies  in  the  ignorance  of  the  natives  of 
the  art  of  curing  the  leaf.  A sufficiently  profitable 
market  might  be  found  for  ordinary  Indian  tobacco  if 
it  were  properly  cured  ; but  the  manner  in  which  the 
narcotic  is  usually  consumed  by  the  natives  themselves 
does  not  encourage  a knowledge  of  curing.  It  is  either 
chewed  as  a dry  powder  mixed  with  lime,  or  smoked  in 
the  form  of  a conserve  or  paste  mixed  with  treacle  and 
other  ingredients.  In  either  case  pungency  rather  than 
aroma  or  delicacy  of  flavour  is  the  chief  desideratum. 
The  best  prospect  of  improvement  in  Indian  tobacco 
manufactures  lies  in  the  steadily  increasing  consump- 
tion among  the  richer  classes  of  natives  as  well  as  the 
Europeau  population,  of  the  country  cheroot  and  pipe 
Jpbacco.  Measures  are  being  taken  to  introduce  a know- 
ledge  of  American  methods  of  curing  in  Madras,  and 
the  cigars  of  that  Presidency  are  gaining  in  reputation. 
The  area  cultivated  with  tobacco  in  all  India  is 
put  down  at  800,000  affii-qe  ; the  crop  at  406,000 
tons,  or  over  ^ ton  per  acre. 
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THE  PEOSPECTS  OE  QUININE  AND 
CTNCITONA  EAEK. 

The  figures  we  published  a few  weeks  ago 
indicating  the  steadily  increasing  exports  of  cin- 
chona bark  from  Java,  created  a very  unfavourable 
impression  locally  and  not  a few  have  been  heard 
to  say  that  there  is  little  use  now  in  anticipating 
better  times  or  a better  price  for  bark.  Without 
doubt  Java  is  fast  assuming  the  position  lately 
held  by  Ceylon  as  arbiter  and  controller  of  the 
bark  market.  Her  richer  barks,  averaging  double 
those  of  Ceylon  in  quinine,  are  now  being  shipped 
to  the  extent  of  from  five  to  six  million  lb.  per 
annum.  And  if  we  are  to  believe  our  latest  visitor. 
Dr  Wilson,  there  is  no  prospect  of  her  export 
felling  ett'  for  a good  many  years  to  come.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  quite  a question  whether  the 
total  supply  of  Bark  for  the  next  few  years 
will  be  equal  to  the  World’s  demand,  unless  prices 
rise  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  harvesting  of  bark 
from  indigenous  trees  in  South  Amer'can  forests, 
The  exports  from  Ceylon  are  unmistakably  falling 
back  year  by  year  ; those  of  India  are  at  best  sta- 
tionary— indeed  they  have  also  lately  fallen  off. 
Wild  bark  from  America  has  ceased  to  come 
toward  save  in  the  better  alisayas,  apart  from 
the  Bolivian  bark  from  cultivated  trees  The  total 
result  therefore  even  making  allowance  for  an  in- 
crease of  Java  bark  is  far  from  discouraging  to 
cinchona  planters  Supposing  that  Java  this  year 
supplies  Sif  million  lb.  4 per  cent  bark,  Ceylon  7^ 
million  lb.  of  24  per  cent,  and  India  14  million  lb. 
of  2 per  cent  bark,  we  only  get  the  equivalent 
of  million  ounces  of  quinine,  while  the  consump- 
tion is  likely  to  be  in  excess  beyond  what  the 
American  bark  can  make  up,  not  counting  the 
quantity  of  bark  required  for  other  purposes 
than  quinine. 

As  regards  consumption,  Mr.  John  Hamilton  in 
1888  estimated  ihat  9 million  ounces  would  bo 
required  in  1892,  the  demand  increasing  annually 
by  10  per  cent.  But  last  year’s  experience — owing 
a good  deal  to  the  influenza  epidemic  and  the 
cheapness  of  quinine — showed  an  advance  much 
beyond  the  estimate.  The  United  States  last  year 
increased  her  imports  largely ; the  fipurt  s being 
for  1888  imports  1,904,206  oz. : 1889=2,245,941  oz„ 
while  five  months  of  1890  saw  an  import  of 
1,611,000  oz. , or  at  the  rate  of  at  least  .3,200,000  oz. 
for  the  year.  All  this  apart  from  over  a million 
ounces  manufactured  annually  at  Philadelphia, 
With  the  world’s  consumption  at  9 million  oz 
7iext  year  (in  place  of  in  1892),  we  cannot  see 
where  the  bark  is  to  come  from  for  more  than 
7'1  million  oz.,  unless  the  price  per  unit  goes  up 
considerably.  We  believe  there  is  a general  im- 
pression that  before  the  end  of  this  year  there  will 
be  a considerable  change  for  the  better,  and  although 
with  Java  overshadowing  us,  there  is  no  room  for 
“ great  expectations  ” being  encouraged  among  the 
Ceylon  bark  holders,  still  we  eunnot  but  think 
that  at  least  a better  time  is  approaching  and  that 
we  have  touched  the  lowest  depth  in  quotations. 

So  far  our  view  of  the  near  future’s  on  the  basis 
of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  end  a normal 
market.  But  what  are  we  to  say  it  the  following 
story  published  in  the  Chemht  and  Druggist  be 
correct  ? It  contains,  at  any  rate,  a very  curious 
revelaiioD.  The  contrsets  referred  to  are,  of  course, 
perfectly  legitimate,  but  undoubtedly  the  system 
is  one-sided  and  enables  the  manufacturer  to  say, 
in  cfl'ect,  to  the  producer  : — “ Heads  I win  ; tails 
you  lose.”  The  question  is.  Can  any  number  of  [ 


the  Java  cinchona  planters  have  lent  themselves 
to  such  one  sided  and  damaging  contracts  ? 44'e 

quote  as  follows : — 

Quinine  BIanufactouies  Depeeciating  Quinine. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Van  Overzee,  jnn.,  cinchona  broker,  of 
Amsterdam,  sends  us  the  following  notes  on  the  subject 
of  the  depression  in  the  price  of  cinchona  bark. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Amsterdam  market  began 
to  gain  importance,  there  were  many  who  prophesied 
that  the  average  percentage  of  quinine  in  the  Java  barks 
would  become  so  high  (10  to  12  per  cent)  that  one  was 
inclined  to  question  the  possibility  of  placing  suob  quan- 
tities of  quinine  as  tho.'-e  barks  would  yield. 

Since  then  the  imports  from  Java  of  Ledgers  and 
Hybrids— which  two  kinds  were  predicted  to  be  the 
barks  of  the  future— have  shown  us  that  these  expec- 
tations were  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  following  quantities  of  Ledgers  and  Hybrids 
have  been  offered  in  Amsterdam  at  the  regular 
auctions. 

kilos.  p.  c. 

1888  at  10  auctions  about  1,131,000  averaging  4 02 

1889  „ „ 1,688,400  „ 4T2 

1890  5 „ 1,220,302  „ _ 4‘20 

It  is  true  that  some  plantations  have  not  stripped  as 

much  ric  h stem  and  root  bark,  as  they  would  have  done  if 
the  unit  value  hnd  ranged  higher — still  the  above  figures 
show  clearly  that  the  fear  of  overproduction  through 
the  inerfa-ing  richness  of  the  bark.s  is  unfounded. 

The  stock  of  cinchona  is  London,  according  to  the 
official  accounts  has  declined  from  99,600  packages  in 
1883  to  57,181  p.ackages  in  1889. 

The  stock  in  Amsterdam  in  first  hands  only  consists 
of  a few  parcels  withdrawn  from  the  last  sales,  whilst 
in  second  hands  there  are  never  any  supplies  of  any 
importance.  Comparing  the  stock  of  cinchona  with 
price  of  quinine,  as  follows  ; — 


1883 

1884 

1885 

1S86 

London  bark 

stock  (per  kilo.)  99,600 

80,500 

61,700 

62,350 

Quinine  (florins 

per  kilo.  ) 135 

75 

57 

24 

1887 

1888 

1889 

London  bark  stock  (per  kilo)  59,619 

56,754 

57,181 

Quinine  (florins  per  kilo) 

364 

274 

25J 

it  is  evident  that  some  powerful  factor  must  have 
operated  to  produce  the  constant  decline  of  the  price 
of  the  manufactured  product,  concurrently  with  the 
diminution  of  the  supply  of  the  raw  material.  What  is 
this  factor  ? I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  found  in 
the  existence  of  contracts  for  cinchona  between  some 
large  plantations  in  Java  and  quinine  manufr cturers 
direct,  in  which  the  price  of  bark  is  fixed  only  upon 
arrival  of  the  parcels  in  the  factories,  according  to  the 
then  ruling  value  of  quinine. 

Such  contracts  may  seem  profitable  to  some  planters, 
as  the  producer  receives  the  quinine-value  of  his  barks 
without  any  expense  except  the  remuneration  of  a 
specialist  (who,  in  conjunction  with  the  quinine  manu- 
facturer, adjusts  the  percentage  and  value  of  the  bark 
on  arrival),  taking  into  consideration  a certain  fixed 
figure  for  the  cost  of  manufacturing.  The  planters,  as 
a body,  may  be  sure,  however,  that  by  such  a mode 
of  operation  they  are  digging  their  own  graves,  for 
this  reason — such  contracts  enable  the  manufacturer 
to  sell  considerable  qiantities  of  quinine  for  future 
delivery  at  low  prices,  without  loss  or  even  without 
risk,  because  be  has  the  guarantee  that  however  low 
may  bethe  price  at  which  he  sells  the  quinine,  when 
delivery  time  comes  the  necessary  quantity  of  bark  will 
be  at  bis  disposal  at  a correspondingly  low  figure. 

The  depreciation  in  value  of  quinine  is  tbu*  actually 
borne  by  the  planters,  yet  it  is  a fact  that  sush  a 
contract  exists  between  a Guman  manufacturer  and 
Java  planters,  and  tbst  this  has  enabled  him  Icr  years 
to  sell  quinine  on  future  delivery  with  a profit  at  the 
lowest  figures,  causing  at  the  same  time  a general 
depression  of  the  article,  to  the  detriment  of  the  pro- 
ducers. AVhenever  this  iranufacturer  lowers  his  prices, 
other  makers  have  to  follow  suit,  should  tley  not  wish 
to  lose  their  customers,  and  they  have  therefore  to  make 
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lower  bids  in  the  bark  auctions  where  their  sales  are 
covered. 

It  is  known  that  this  manufacturer  receives  every 
year,  under  such  conditions,  cinchona  bark  with 
an  equivalent  in  quinine  of  some  8,000  to  10,000 
kilos.  (280,000  to  350,000  oz.) — a quantity  amply  suffi- 
cient at  all  times  to  bring  about  any  desired  fall  in  price. 
In  January,  1889,  when  London  quoted  quinine  at  Is 
3d  with  a slow  demand,  this  manufacturer  could  sell 
“future  delivery”  at  Is  2d  without  the  slightest  danger 
of  being  caught  by  an  eventual  rise  in  bark  values, 
being  certain  of  receiving  direct  from  Java  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  cinchona  to  cover  his  sales.  As  soon 
as  the  price  of  Is  2d  became  known,  buyers  would  not 
hear  of  any  higher  figure,  and  other  manufacturers  had 
to  follow  suit  if  they  wished  to  have  any  chance  of 
doing  business.  The  consequence  was  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing bark  sales  no  more  could  be  paid  than  the  equi- 
valent of  a quinine  price  of  Is  2d  for  the  barks  ; the 
unit  in  London  was  thereby  reduced  from  l-§d.  in  Jan, 
to  lid  in  the  following  month. 

Wfhen,  after  this,  in  February,  sales  of  quinine  at  Is  2d 
were  not  so  easily  accomplished, future  delivery  was  again 
lowered  to  Is  l^d  which  other  manufacturers  had  to  con- 
cede, and  a further  depression  of  bark  values  was  the 
result.  It  was  not  till  some  manufacturers  paid  higher 
prices  for  bark  to  sustain  the  market  that  manoeuvring 
was  put  a stop  to,  and  it  became  possible  to  effect  a slight 
improvement. 

The  holders  of  ba  k may  try  what  they  like  to  keep  the 
markets  free  from  abnormal  pressure,  by  judiciously  re- 
gulating the  quantities  to  be  exported  : they  will  always 
be  out  done  by  the  power  of  manufacturers  who  hold  con- 
tracts as  described  above.  It  is  evident  that  the  bark 
statistics  give  no  reason  whatever  lor  a position  such  as 
exists  at  present,  and  it  is  only  the  finessing  of  a few 
manufacturers  which  since  1883  has  driven  d jwn  the  prices 
of  quinine  and  the  va'ue  of  cinchona  to  the  loss  of  the 
planters,  whose  care  it  should  be  to  render  such  things 
impossible  for  the  future.  In  the  long  run,  a sound  state 
of  affairs  can  only  be  brought  about  by  free  competition, 
which  under  present  circumstances  cannot  possibly  exist 

♦ 

OTTERS  AGAIN  : 

Top.acco  Smoke  v.  Hounds,  &c.  &c. 

Nuwara  Eliya,  June  30th. 

The  graphic  reminiscence  of  an  orthodox  otter 
hunt  in  the  Observer  of  the  26th  inst.  was  interest- 
ing. The  “tailing”  of  the  otter  at  the  ford, 
however,  and  the  throwing  him  on  to  the  bank, 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  perhaps  some  10  or  15 
couple  of  hounds,  savours  to  me  uncommonly  like 
foul  play.  Why  I “ tobacco  smoke  and  brimstone  ” 
could  not  be  much  worse  than  this,  though  far 
be  it  from  me  to  defend  such  a mean  device  for 
the  destruction  of  an  animal  which  affords  such 
excellent  sport, 

I have  been  familiar  with  otters  and  otter  hunt- 
'iny  from  my  boyhood,  and  in  this  connection  I 
can't  help  relating,  how  I once  closed  with  one 
whilst  a barley  rick  or  stack  was  being  removed,  and 
which  notes  i am  sure  will  bring  to  the  memory 
of  many  of  your  readers  some  similar  scenes  of 
boyhood  days.  ’T  was  on  a winter’s  frosty  morn, 
when  several  inches  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground, 
and  I had  just  been  round  my  rabbit  hutches 
feeding  my  pets  on  green  kailand  carrots,  and 
admiring  the  last  litter  of  beauties,  nestling  in 
their  cosy  bed  of  fur.  The  sparrows  and  finches, 
half  tamed  with  cold  and  hunger,  were  hopping 
about  all  around  on  the  crisp  white  snow,  and 
robinredbreast  was  begging  in  sweet  lew  notes 
lor  his  morning  repast  of  crumbs.  Looking  towards 
the  stable  yard,  I see  James  .Johnstone  (a  fine 
specimen,  by  the  way,  of  the  old  proverbial  minis- 
ter’s man,  so  well  described  by  Dean  Ramsay),  and 
Davie  the  “ loon,”  yoking  the  horso  to  the  cart. 
The  barn-door  opens,  and  the  forks  are  got  out. 


Hurrah  ! thinks  I,  they  are  going  to  take  in  a 
stack  of  barley  or  oats,  a rare  occasion  of  njoicing 
with  Snap  the  terrier  and  myself.  The  news 
spreads,  and  some  of  the  boys  from  the  village 
collect  for  the  rat  hunt.  Sheaf  after  sheaf  is  forked 
into  the  cart  in  quick  time,  and  as  the  stack 
goes  down,  down  come  the  rats,  to  be  caught  in 
our  hands,  as  the  cricket  ball  is  caught  by  the 
wicket-keeper. 

A squash  and  a dash  on  the  ground,  and  the 
varmint  is  no  more  ; an  occasional  bite  is  nothing; 
that  only  adds  zest  to  the  sport. 

But  see — the  rick  is  getting  lower,  and  it  is 
not  rats  alone  that  frequent  the  stacks,  for  a 
home  or  a shelter.  At  times,  weasels,  stoats,  otters, 
and  semi-wilcl  cats,  &o.,  find  snug  retreats  there. 
Snap  and  I as  usual  take  up  our  station  at 
the  ventilating  flue  of  the  stack  all  attention  and 
ready  for  any  comer.  Out  bolts  a great  brown 
thing,  right  bang  on  to  my  chest ; Snap  has 
him  by  the  ear,  and  I by  the  throat — over  we  go — 
heels  over  head — down  the  slope — a bundle  of  dog, 
otter  and  humanity,  James  Johnstone  bawling  out 
from  the  rick  “ Haud  laddie,  baud,  if  ever  ye 
baud  i’  y’r  life.”  And  faith  the  “ haudin  o’ ’t,” 
is  rough  and  tough  work  1 

But  Davie,  my  staunch  henchman,  is  off  the  cart 
and  down  the  incline  like  a lamplighter.  Just  as  I am 
pretty  well  out  of  breath  Davie  collars  him  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  plants  his  knees  over  the 
chest  of  the  otter.  I follow  suit,  and  get  on 
behind  with  all  my  weight.  You  may  rest  assured 
it  did  not  take  us  3 hours  to  polish  off  our  otter  I 
I should  say  we  had  him  carried  into  the  back 
kitchen,  within  15  minutes  from  the  bolt,  and  where 
we  had  our  wounds  dressed.  But  what  cared  for 
bites  or  bruises,  wounds  and  contusions  ? Davie  and 
I had  the  stomachs  of  cassowaries  in  those  days, 
no  such  things  as  nerves  I believe,  and  stout 
hearts.  Davie  went  to  Canada  and  prospered  there, 
and,  if  still  above  the  sod,  will  no  doubt  remember  as 
well  as  I do  the  tussle  we  had  with  the  “ water  d og.” 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  is  what  I call  legitimate 
otter  hunting — no  tobacco  smoke  or  brimstone  here  ; 
no  pulling  of  a poor  half-winded  thing  on  to  the 
bank  of  the  stream  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
pack  of  strong  hounds  ! 

By  all  meanSj  as  you  suggest,  let  us  go  at  the 
otters  in  an  orthodox  way.  We  have  got  the 
men,  and  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
dogs.  How  many  right  worthy  successors  of  Palliser, 
Downall,  and  Baker  have  we  not  got  all  around 
us  ? One  of  the  new  improvements  or  attractions 
to  Nuwara  Eliya,  our  lovely  Sanatorium,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  'pack  of  otter  hounds,  and,  if 
spared,  we  hope  to  read  the  announcement : — 
“ Otter  hounds  will  meet  at  the  Bridge,  Rose- 
bank,  5 a.m.,  1st  Jan.  1891.” 



Decrease  in  Cane  Sitgar.— The  Grocer 
in  calling  attention  to  the  decrease  in  the  supply 
of  cane  sugar,  says The  principal  feature  in 
the  existing  supply  of  sugar  in  this  country  now 
is  the  diminished  imports  of  cane  as  distinguished 
from  beet  descriptions,  as,  whilst  consignments  of  the 
latter  predominate  to  a greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
arrivals  of  the  former  have  been  lighter  up  to  i'he 
present  period  of  the  year  thsn  they  have  been  for 
many  seasons  past.  It  is  years  since  the  London  naarket 
was  well  supplied  with  sugar  from  the  Bast  Indies, 
consisting  of  various  useful  kinds  suitable  either  to 
grocers  or  refiners,  when  public  sales  of  Mauritius, 
Be.ogal,  and  Penang  were  regularly  held,  and  passed  off 
with  readiness  at  hotter  prices  dnty  paid  than  they 
would  now  entirely  free  of  a customs’  charge  if  any 
of  the  same  sugars  were  to  be  offered. — //.  4’  0,  Mail, 
June  8th. 
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iiEMAEKS  ON  THE  STATE  OE  BOTANY 


Table  5th. 


IN  CEYLON. 

WITH  EEFERENCB  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OE  IT  IN  APRIL 
1843,  AND  AN  ATTEMPT  AT  ARRANGING  IIS  FLORA  AS 
KNOWN  TO  MOON  AND  RESIDENT  BOTANISTS  ACCORDG 
TNG  TO  LOCALITY  AND  ELEVATION,  COMMONLY  CALLED 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  A FLORA. 

By  Captain  Champion,  95th  Eegt. 

GEOGBAPHICAL  DIVISION  OF  PLANTS  IN 
CEYLON. 

(Continued  from  purjc  112.) 

Table  4th. 

GEKEEAL  FEATURES  OF  CEYLON  VEGE- 
TATION. 

Gappinr/  the  Hills,  facinp  Kandy  and  Peradenia, 
Toe  Flora  of  Table  3id  is  intermixed  with  ; 
1st.  On  the  under  features  and  lower  Hills  about 
1,000  feet. 

Memecylon  Sp.  Eugenia  Sp.  Cyminosma  pedun- 
culata,  Mezoneurum  cucullatum,  Holigarna  Sp. 
Liisaja  trlnervia,  Solanum  verbascifoUum,  Solandra 
oppositifolia,  Cerbera  parvifolia,  Strychnos  Sp.  Tylop- 
hora  pancifiora  and  Sp.  Carissa  carandas,  Zizy- 
phus  Sp.  Artabotrys  odoratissimus,  Miliusia  Indica, 
Annona  Asiaiioa,  Gyrinops  Sp.  Pothos  gracilis, 
CiBsalpinia  paniculata,  Epidendron  pendulum.  Wend- 
landia  Notoniana,  Heyneana,  Esserta,  Bicuspidata, 
Stylocoryne  densifiora,  Tradescantia  paniculata, 
Achimenes  sesamoides  (Wild.)  Torenia  asiatica. 
Rosea  santaloides,  Bubia  cordifolia. 

2nd  Slopes  of  the  highest  hills,  about  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Sea. 

EubiaoesD,  many  good  Sp.  Grumilea  vaginans, 
Psyebotria  curvillora,  and  2 other  Sp.  Anonaceaj 
Sp.  Myristica  Iriya  (Moon)  Clypea  hernandifolia, 
Xenthochymus  ovalifolius,  Ebus  decipiens,  Convol- 
vulaceaa  Sp.  Begonia  Malabarica  (red  & wli.  fld.) 
Mar.ynia  lanceolata,  Didymocarpus  Sp.  Solanum 
deotmdentatum,  Ferox,  Giganteum,  Curculigo  pauci- 
flora.  Arum  pentapbyllum.  Huge  forest  trees  (Echino- 
cai'i  us  ?)  Ternstrdmiaceai  ? Caryota  horrida.  Am- 
mannia  Sp.  Elasagnus  latifolia,  Cissampelus  Sp. 
Dianella  nemorosa  and  graminifolia.  Asparagus 
falcatus,  Smilax latifolia.  Arum  campanulatum,  many 
tree  0 cbidaceie,  Filiees  and  Lycopodii,  Limodorum 
Sp.  The  Wana  Eajah,  Pavetta  hispidiila  (W.  & 
A.)  Maba  buxifolia.  Convolvulus  Learii,  Ophior- 
hiza  tomentosa  (Eoxb.)  The  Nilla  (Pleetranthus 
Sp.  stunted  Impatiens  2d  Sp.  Geopbila  reniformis, 
Hedyotis  Leschenaultiana,  Acrotrema  Sp.  Eoragineaa 
Sp.  Arum  2d  Sp.  Gymnopetalum  Sp.  Nauclea  cordi- 
fclia,  .^ginetia  bicolor,  Vernonia  Sp.  Capparis 
grandis,  Medinilla  Sp.?  Curcuma  2d  Sp.  Zii  giber 
cylindrioum,  Alpinia  sericea,  Malaxis  Eheedii,?  Ster- 
culia  guttata?  Elieocsrpus  Sp.  (entire  leaves). 

3rd,  Grassy  knolls  vn  the  flanks  ; 

Are  covered  with  Lemon  grass— -Careya  arborea, 
and  Pbyl  antbus  Emblica  (the  only  trees);  intermi.xed 
are  Impatiens  oppositifolia,  Gnaphalium  Indicum, 
Hedysarum  triquetrum.  Cassia  angustissima,  Cro- 
talaria  anthylloides  (vav.)  and  Sp.  (type  of  0.  Hir- 
Ruta)  Polygala  Sp.  Steniodia  lutea  ? Tetvantbera 
cauiiflora  ? usually  borders  the  jungle  in  such  places. 
■Ith,  On  the  very  .summit  of  the  highest  hills. 
Grassy  knolls  with  masses  of  Osbeokia  Sp.  Hedy 
Otis  fruticosa,  Vernonia?, Evergreen  shrubs  and  trees 
with  small  leaves  such  as  Eugenia  Sp.  Sethia  Indica, 
Salacia  Prinoides,  creeping  (liawana’s  Broom)  Eubi- 
aceas,  Ardisia  bumilis,  Ternstresraite,  Memecylon 
ramiflorum,  Bambusa  Sp.  Solandra  oppositifolia 
(both  a tyse  and  creeper)— The  Nilla  ehrulby. 


Localities  of  some  yood  plants  as  given  by  Moon 
S.AFFRAGAM. 

Liriodendron  (Sphenocarpus  Wa.)liliifcra,  Begonia 
rupestris,  Elseocarpus  oblongue,  Soymida  febrifuga, 
Cluytia  collina,  Indigofera  hirsuta,  Ficus  stipulata, 
Dorstenia  radiata,  Bassia  latifolia,  Ceropegia  jun- 
cea,  Curculigo  recurvata,  Areca  dicksoni,  Bambusa 
spinosa. 

Wallasse. 


Grewia  tiliaifolia,  Melia  pumila,  Acalypha  betu- 
lina,  Butea  frondosa,  Eottboellia,  muricata. 


Walaf.ane. 

Psoralea  corylifolia,  Knoxia  corymbosa,  Sycas 
circinalis. 


KatragamI 


Hugonia  mystax,  Pavonio  zeylanica,  Dichrostachys 
cinerea,  Gyrocarpus  Asiaticus,  Acanthus  Maderas- 
patensis. 

Maturata. 


Grislea  tomentosa,  Crotalaria  tenuifolia,  Alysi- 
arpus  moiiilifer  , Solanum  gigaiiteum. 


OowA. 


Terminalia  Chebula,  Psidium  pyriferum,  Myrsut 
tomentosa,  Viola  bastata,  Impatiens  big  andulosa, 
PterocarpuB  marsupium,  Andiomeda  fltxuosa, 
Anagallis  eseulenta,  Campsnula  zeylanica,  Eubia 
secunda,  Premna  procumbens,  Martynia  nervosa, 
Dracontium  pinnatilidum,  Andropogon  cymbarius, 
schcenanthus,  Agrostis  diandra,  Cynodon  ciliaris, 
Avena  sativa,  Hordeum  vulgare,  Triticum  sestivum. 

Doombbra. 

Jonesia  pinnata,  Galaxia  tenuiflora,  Desmodiuni 
gyrans . 

Bentotte. 

Mucuna  gigantea. 

Table  6th. 


Flora  of  NuipCra-Ellia,  July  and  August,  6,000 
feet  above  the  ipoel  of  the  Sea. 

The  Flora  o Table  1.  disappears. 

1st,  Marshes  aiud  Margin  of  the  Nuwera  Ellia  River. 

Exacum  tere  s.  Orchis  2d  Sp.  terrestrial,  Neottia 
Sp.  very  like  N.  spiralis,  Drosera  peltata,  Mono- 
tropa  Sp. — Thalictrumglyphocarpum,  (Meadow-rue) 
Eanuorculus  2d  Sp.  Ehinanthus  Indicus,  Butomus 
Sp.  Xyris  Indica,  Gratiola  Sp.  Smithia  i landa  ? 
Dipsacas  inermis,  (var)  Eoxb.  Valeriana  Hookeriana, 
Utricularia  Sp. 

2nd,  Meadow  lands. 

Ehododendron  nobile  and  its  parasitical  Loran- 
thus.  Campanula  zeylanica  ? and  2 other  Spi. 
(one  tetrandious)  Justicia  repens?  Bupleurum 
virgstum,  Celeia  Sp.  ? Tradescantia  axillaris  ? 
Commclina  nudiflora,  Potentilla  K^liniana  and  Sp. 
Bidens  Chinensis,  Hypericum  mysurense,  Japoni- 
cum,  Andromeda  ovalifolia?  Oxalis  corniculata 
and  Sp.  Polygala  Sp.  Viola  mysurense.  Serpens 
Euphorbia  Sp.  Cynoglossum  decurreiis,  Piper  >p. 
Crotalaria  anthylloides  and  Sp.  Veinouia  Sp,? 
Sida  rhomboidea  ? Ruta  angustifolia.  Arum  pentap- 
hyllmn,  Thunbergia  fragrans.  Lobelia  exceisa,. 
Lysimachia  2nd  Sp.  H dyotis  fruiticosa  and  Sp. 
Anemone  dubia,  Exaenin  Rulcatnm  ? (var.  wh..  and; 
light  blue  tld)  Alohemilla  Sp.  (Lady’s  Hiantle), 
Galium  asperifolium,  Osbeckia  truncataj  Gnap- 
haliiini,  Indicum,  Aristatnm,  Fheilgherryanum, 
rEeh.mandra  rostrala,  Kupatoritun  zeylanicnm, 
I’hysalis  flexuosa,  Parochetus  wajor. 

3rd,  Borders  of  the  Jungle. 


Betberis  tiuotoria  (var),  Ceropegia  acuminata,. 
EubuB  iUgoBUB,  LaBiocarpuB,  Gowiecphul,  Photonia 
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Sp..  Osbeekia  Sp.  Agapetes  Sp.  Crotalaria  Sp.  (type  | 
of  C.  Notonii)  Crotalaria  Sp.  Euphorbia  Sp.  Hedy- 
otideee  tree  Sp.  Phyllanthus  Sp.  Poiygoiium  Sp. 

4th,  Jungle, 

Undersb rubbery  of  Nilla  and  a creeping  Bamboo  : 
also  Curcuma  Sp.  /Eginetia  Sp.  Polygonatum  Sp.? 
(Solomon’s  seal)  Solanum  Indicum,  Nigrum,  Perox 
Giganteum,  Smilax  Sp.  Orchidi  re,  a handsome  ter- 
restrial Sp.  Cerbera  parviflora,  Piper  Sp.  Toddalia 
aouleata,  Ardisia  humilis,  Eugenia  laurina?  many 
Eubincere  and  evergreen  shrubs,  Biophytum  sensi- 
tivum,  Forests  of  the  Bed  and  White  Kmo,  Croton 
Moluccanum,  the  trees  of  the  mountains  of 
kandy  and  many  unknown  Sp.  Magnificent  Filices, 
Epiphytal  Orchidere,  Hedychium  angustifolium  and 
flftvum,  Medinilla  Sp.  a creeper,  Hedyotis  Les- 
cbenaultiana,  Geophila  renitormis. 

Table  7th. 

Flora  of  Adam's  Peak — March  Summit  of  the  Peak. 

Ehododendron  Nobile,  Hedychium  flavum  or 
coronarium,  Gnaphalium  hypoleucum,  Utricularia 
Sp.  Exacum  sulcatum  (Koxb)  ? (wh.)  Valeriana 

hirsuta  ? Moon,  Cynoglossum  decurrens,  Calyptran 
thes  densiflora  ? (Arboreous)  Orchis  (N.  E.)  and 
Sp.  Sinapis  capsella,  Viola  serpens,  Osbeekia 
truncata.  Magnolia  let.  Sp.  Lobelia  exeelsa, 
Sonerila  1st.  Sp.  Hedyotidere  Sp.  (shrub.)  Scutel- 
laria Sp. 

Loicer  down  Cone„ 

Osbeekia  buxifolia,  Monocera  Sp.  Osbeekia  Sp. 
N.  E ) Sonerila  2nd,  and  3rd,  Sp.  Scutellaria 
Indica. 

From  the  Cave,  over  the  loioer  features,  Amhegam- 
moiua  side, 

Sonerila  3rd  Sp.  Ardisia  humilis.  Magnolia  2nd 
Sp.  Dillenia  dentata,  Vaccinere  Sp.  (white  fid.) 
Begonia  tenera,  Impatiens  biglandulosa  ? Moon. 
Buns  into  the  flora  of  the  Kandyan  Mountains. 
From  Moon’s  List, 

Agrostis  panicea,  Impatiens  serrata,  Nauclea 
trifloia.  Martynia  orenata. 

Table  8ih. 

EemarkaUe  Plants,  near  the  source  of  the  Maha- 
vittaganga. 

Ac'otrema  costatum  and  Sp.  Boraginere— N.  Gen  ? 
Plants  of  Table  4 and  probably  many  other  , 
good  ones — 

Bidymocarpus  Sp. 

Table  9tii. 

pMad  from  Kandy  to  Nimera-ElUa. 

The  lower  Kandyan  vegetation  to  Gampolla  ; add 
Melastoma  Malabaihricum  and  Hedyotis  fruticosa. 
Vegcation  of  the  lower  Kandian  hills  towards 
Pusilawe  add — Lobelia  exeelsa  (river),  Hedychium 
coronarium  a 3 ■ angustifolium. 

Vegetation  of  Lemon  grass  tracts  in  Table  4 add, 
Hopea  zeylanica  and  Impatiens  Balsamina  and  Sp. 

Pusilawe  to  Eaviboddah. 

Burmannia  disticha,  /Eginetia  bicolor,  Peduncu- 
lata,  Pnysalis  flexuosa,  Gnaphalium  Indicum  ? The 
cock  plants  of  Table  4 abundant. 

Bamhera-gaha. 

The  lower  Kandyan  vegetation  has  entirely  ceased 
palms  and  Plantains  not  found.  Forests  of  ever- 
green shrubb  with  small  coriaceous  leaves,  Under- 
shrubbti'y  of  the  Nilla  add 

Myiisiica  Iriyii,  Hernandia  aonora,  Calliearpa 
lanaia,"oroton  Molnccaruro  still  sparingly,  Impa- 
tienB4  Sp.  Hedychium  ai  gusiifolium  Lobtlia  exeelsa 
and  Solanum  giganteum  very  prominent  in  the 
vegetation,  Bohmeria  ahenata,  Mvissitnda  frondosa, 


Pubiacere,  Cynoglossum  decurrens,  Epiphytal  Orchi- 
dere, magnificent  Forms. 

To  Nuwera-Ellia, 

Medinilla?  Sp.  on  trees,  Impatiens  4 more p.  Sone 
forming  the  undershbrubery  (top  of  the  Pass) 
Osbeekia  Sp. 

Buns  into  the  vegetation  of  Table  6th. 

May,  1843. 


CINCHONA  CULTUEE  IN  CEYLON  AND  JAVA. 

We  have  been  a good  deal  surprised  to  see  the 
following  deliverance  in  a contemporary  : — 

“ Cinchona  is  an  un  failing  resource,  is  respect  to  which 
we  feel  our  pride  touched  whenever  we  think  that 
Ceylon  is  beaten  by  our  neighbours  in  Java,  who  have 
endured  all  our  troubles  and  disappointments,  but 
have  risen  superior  to  them,  not,  we  think,  by  virtue 
or  a better  soil  or  climate,  but  by  meaus  of  better 
methods  of  propagation  and  selection.  The  fact  that 
these  are  as  available  to  the  planters  of  Ceylon  as  to 
those  of  Java  causes  us  to  chafe  over  the  first  and 
only  defeat  Ceylon  men  have  suffered  in  their  enter- 
prise.” 

We  believe  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  writer  in 
having  visited  Java  and  seen  its  cinchona  culture, 
as  also  its  deep,  rich  soil  of  volcanic  origin. 
Of  course  the  Dutch  colony  started  with  the 
advantage  of  having  obtained  by  purchase  from 
Ledger  the  very  best  species  of  cinchona,  to  which 
attention  was  directed  by  the  researches  of  Moena 
and  his  experiments  in  grafting  the  delicate  G. 
ledgeriana  on  the  more  robust  C.  succirubra. 
As  time  went  on  plants  and  seeds  of  0. 

ledgeriana,  showing  high  analysis,  became 
readily  available  in  Java,  and  the  culture 
spread.  But  we  feel  confident  that,  with  all  the 
circumstances  mentioned  in  its  favour,  Java  would 
not  have  so  far  excelled  Ceylon  in  the  culture  of  ’■he 
cinchona  richest  in  quinine,  had  not  a suitable, 
rich,  volcanic  soil  been  available  to  the  planters  of 
the  Netherlands  Indian  colony.  In  the  matter 
of  soil,  it  is  only  the  part  of  candour  and 
truth  for  us  to  confess  that  Java  has,  un- 
doubtedly, the  advantage  over  Ceylon,  except, 
perhaps,  in  regard  to  some  exceptional  localities  in 
our  island.  In  climate,  on  the  other  hand,  Java, 
which  is  in  the  corresponding  latitude  south  which 
Ceylon  occupies  to  the  north  of  the  equator  it  is 
quite  true  has  no  advantage  over  Ceylon.  The  case 
is  rather  the  other  way,  for  in  Ceylon  we  know  but 
little  of  the  severe  droughts  with  which  Java  planters 
have  BO  frequently  to  contend.  Insect  pests,  too,  bear 
heavily  on  the  Java  planters.  With  us  in  Ceylon 
helope'ltis  has  principally  affected  the  cacao  culture. 
We  are  not  aware  that  this  destructive  juice-sucker 
has  ever  meddled  with  the  leaves  of  our  cinchonas;  and 
only  in  a few  isolated  instances,  and  that  net  recently, 
has  tea  in  Ceylon  been  affected  by  “mosquito  blight.” 
1)1  Java,  however,  cinchonas  suffer  much  occasionally 
from  helopeltis,  while  on  tea  plantations  the  insect 
is  even  a greater  curse  than  it  is  in  India.  We 
recorded  what  we  saw  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit 
to  Mr.  Kerkhoven’s  estate  at  Sinagar  in  the 
end  of  1881.  The  tea  bushes  had  been  cut 
down  within  a few  inches  of  the  ground,  and 
still  bevies  of  children  were  busy  collecting 
masses  of  the  destructive  insects.  This  fact,  and 
the  exemption  of  tea  in  Ceylon  from  insect  and 
fungoid  pests,  with  the  discouragement  induced  by 
the  low  prices  of  our  bark,  may  account  for  the 
absorbing  attention  paid  to  tea  and  the  comparative 
neglect  of  cinchona  culture  in  our  island.  If  the 
prospects  of  cinchona  became  more  encouraging,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  care  and  skill  of  our  planters 
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would  largely  overcome  such  inferiority  a s exists  in  our 
soil  of  gneissic  origin  as  compared  with  the  volcanic 
soil  of  Java;  but  it  would  be  wrong  as  well  as  absurd 
to  contend  that  in  soil  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the 
best  species  of  cinchona  Java  has  not  a real  ad- 
vantage over  Ceylon.  It  is  the  undoubted  fact  that 
she  has. 



PAPER  LINING  FOE  TE:\,  CHESTS. 

An  Assam  planter  writes: — “ I see  someone 
advertising  paper  for  lining  tea  chests,  instead  of 
JcacL  A man  in  Darjeeling  called  Linbury  (I 
think)  patented  this  years  ago.  Mackinnon,  Mac- 
kenzie and  Company  tried  it  on  • Sookim-barry,’ 
but  they  found  the  glue  a bother  and  gave  it  up. 
The  other  Ceylon  patent,  lead  and  paper  com- 
bined, is  the  thing  if  it  can  he  produced  cheap 
enough.” 


GEMMING  AND  MINING. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  work  begun  by 
the  Everton  and  Barra  Company  is  being  actively 
prosecuted.  Mr.  Badlalay  has  come  on  the  Ulan 
in  his  Everton  mines,  while  the  Barra  plumbago 
deposits  are  being  elaborately  developed  and  very 
fine  samples  of  what  seems  to  be  large  deposits 
have  been  valued  at  £12  a ton  on  the  cart. 

It  will  probably  not  be  long  before  we  hear  of  the 
Company  for  whom  Mr.  Barrington  Brown  reported. 
The  London  Syndicate  has  by  no  means  lost 
heart,  but  is  rather  more  interested  in  the  v/ork 
before  them.  They  have  secured  by  lease  ex- 
tensive plumbago  lands  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  their  Company  being  floated  and  work  being  com- 
menced in  Ceylon. 



ARTIFICIAL  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

We  wonder  if  Mr.  Charles  Bryant,  whom  we 
assume  to  be  the  well-known  mineralogist  and 
jeweller,  is  quite  as  confident  as  in  his  letter, 
published  in  Monday’s  Standard,  he  proclaims  him- 
self to  be.  However  sincere  he  may  wish  to  be,  we 
should  doubt  it  a little.  It  was  recently  announcedf 
as  most  of  our  readers  will  have  seen,  that  Mr. 
Greville  Williams  had  actually  made  real  emeralds 
out  of  the  refuse  of  a gas  retort,  and  could,  if 
he  thought  it  worth  while,  make  other  gems — not 
imitations,  be  it  understood,  but  the  real  articls 
— with  all  the  qualities  by  which  experts  usually 
test  the  genuineness  of  precious  stones.  That  was 
rather  a shook  to  the  buyers  of  emeralds,  and 
accordingly  Mr.  Bryant  steps  forward  to  say  that 
the  process  costs  a great  deal  more  than  a stone 
purchased  from  a jeweller  would,  and  that  experi- 
ments of  the  kind  have  during  the  greater  part  of 
this  century  been  occasionally  successful.  As  long 
ago  as  1837,  Gaudin  the  chemist  produced  artificial 
rubies  ; sapphires  have  been  made  repeatedly ; the 
spinel  ruby  has  been  evolved  in  such  perfection 
as  to  deceive  the  most  experienced  buyers  ; while 
even  diamonds  have  been  manufactured — if  that 
is  the  right  word — though  in  sizes  too  small  to  be 
of  any  practical  value  in  commerce.  Nevertheless, 
the  market  for  precious  stones  has  never  been 
affected,  and  it  will  not  be,  Mr.  Bryant  thinks, 
by  Mr.  (ireville  Wdliams’s  very  interesting  experi- 
ments. That  is  true,  and  will  doubtless  bo  com- 
forting to  jewel-owners  ; but,  as  Mr.  Bryant  is 
much  too  clever  a man  not  to  perceive,  it  does 
not  quite  cover  the  whole  case.  Mr.  Williams 
may  not  have  solved  the  great  problem,  which  is, 


of  course,  to  produce  precious  stones  by  artificial 
means  at  a profitable  rate  ; but  surely  every 
successful  experiment  is  a step  forward  towards 
the  realisation  of  the  ideal  ? The  usual  course  of 
inventions  is  for  the  man  of  science  to  discover 
a method,  for  the  practical  chemist  or  mechanician 
to  apply  it,  and  for  the  trader  by  gradual  pressure 
to  secure  any  needful  reductions  in  the  cost ; and 
we  do  not  know  any  reason  why  precious  stones 
should  escape  the  law  which  is  at  this  moment, 
if  we  may  believe  prospectuses,  operating  in  the 
case  of  the  rarer  metals,  such  as  osmium.  With 
all  respect  for  Mr.  Bryant,  we  should  say,  judging 
merely  as  outside  observers,  that  the  danger  to 
jewel  owners,  though  not  pressing,  was  both  teal  and 
considerable,  and  that  a bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  for  them  quite  within  the  limits  of  possibility. 
They  may  suffer  as  landlords  have  done,  and  will 
probably  make  more  fuss.  They  have  rather  a seri  ms 
stake  in  the  matter,  too.  No  one,  not  even  Mr. 
Bryant,  would  venture  to  offer  a serious  estimate 
of  the  value  of  all  the  precious  stones  in  Europe 
and  America — we  purposely  exclude  the  enormous 
quantities  scatered  over  Asia,  the  “ buckets  of 
jewels,”  for  instance,  known  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  Shah— but  guessing  by  the  light  of  the  dia- 
mond statistics,  a hundred  millions  sterling  would 
be  far  too  low  a figure  to  assume.  That  is  a large 
mass  of  property,  and  a great  chemist  who  happened 
to  understand  mineralogy,  and  devoted  himself  for 
a few  years  to  the  manufacture  of  precious  stones, 
might  some  fine  morning  run  its  value  down  to  a 
quite  unexpected  degree.  He  would  try,  we  dare  say, 
to  keep  his  processes  secret,  and  would  avail  him- 
self  of  the  Patent  Laws;  but  this  is  the  nineteenth 
century,  nothing  remains  secret  long,  patents  do  not 
last  for  ever,  and  the  cost  even  of  a premature 
panic  in  the  jewel  market  would  be  represented  by 
millions.  We  may  be  told  that  such  a discovery 
is  impossible,  even  by  an  Edison  of  mineralogy  ; 
but  we  should  like  to  know  more  precisely  why. 
The  constituent.s  of  every  precious  stone  are  per- 
fectly well  known,  and  are  all  obtainable  ; and  the 
writer  in  the  Standard  who  points  to  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  proportions  in  which  such 
constituents  should  be  used,  underrates  the  patience 
of  scientific  analysts.  If  they  were  at  work  on  the 
subject  with  a great  object,  and  with  the  sort  of 
passion  with  which  electricians  and  mechanicians 
are  now  working  to  overcome  the  last  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  electric  motor,  they  would  find 
the  right  formulas  soon  enough.  Mr.  Williams 
has  found  them,  according  to  the  Standard, 
for  making  emeralds,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
make  the  manufacture  of  emeralds  more  easy 
than  that  of  other  stones.  The  only  active  agency 
wanted  is  transcendent  heat,  and  the  chemists  and 
electricians  between  them  are  now,  we  fancy,  in 
full  possession  of  the  means  of  producing  that. 
We  bow  to  experts  at  all  times  on  their  own 
subjects,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  the  lay  mind  why, 
as  jewels  are  already  made,  they  should  not  be 
made  in  quantities,  or  why  the  processes  should 
be  so  enormously  cosily  as  they  are  invariably,  and 
to  our  minds  rather  too  eagerly,  represented  to  be. 
Wherein  lies  this  element  of  inordinate  cost,  if 
the  process  is  once  so  well  known  that  ordinary 
manufacturing  chemists  can  venture  to  attempt  it? 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  great  obstacle 
is  not  that,  but  the  idea  that  the  manufacture  of 
any  precious  stone  must  be  useless,  because  if  once 
it  could  be  manufactured  readily,  its  value  would 
disappear.  N'lbodi',  it  is  supposed,  would  want 
made  emera  ds,  any  m ire  than  they  woull  want 
those  often  really  wo-  derful  imitations  which  some- 
times perple.x  even  experienced  jewellers.  Now  is 
that  fancy  quite  well  founded  ? ’ 
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The  question  is  a curious  one,  for  it  involves  a 
good  deal  of  human  nature.  Is  the  value  of  a 
precious  stone  wholly  dependent  upon  its  rarity, 
and  the  consequent  proof  it  affords  that  its  owner 
is  possessed  of  unusual  weaTb,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  wealth  which  he  can  afford  to  waste  ? That 
is  a nearly  universal  assumption,  especially  with 
those  to  whom  wealth  is  in  itself  an  offence,  and 
it  has  this  support  at  least,  that  many  a woman 
who  would  despise  pretence  thinks,  if  she  actually 
has  the  diamonds  at  her  bankers’,  she  may  wear 
their  copies  in  paste.  We  venture,  nevertheless, 
to  question  its  entire  correctness,  The  enormous 
market  price  of  precious  stones,  as  compared  with 
their  bulk  and  utility,  is  no  doubt  due  to  their 
rarity,  and  the  consequent  gratification  to  vanity 
which  their  possession  affords ; but  their  whole 
value  does  not  consist  in  that.  The  desire  for 
them  is  provoked  algo  by  their  inherent  beauty,  as 
of  flowers  gifted  with  an  attribute  of  permanence,  and 
possibly  also  by  that  instinctive  taste  for  shining 
things  which  has  made  dewdrops  strike  all  races 
as  exquisitely  beautiful — nobody  dver  paid  for  a 
dewdrop — and  which,  as  many  doctors  know,  rises 
in  some  men  and  women  to  a well-marked  kind  of 
insanity.  Many  kleptomaniacs  can  control  them- 
selves against  their  temptation  so  long  as  the 
coveted  article  does  not  glitter.  No  possible  case 
of  manufacture  can  make  an  eternal  dewdrop  other 
than  beautiful,  or  take  away  the  ruby’s  gift  of 
setting  off  flesh,  or  dim  the  strange  flash  of  the 
opal,  so  utterly  unlike  anything  else  that  Nature 
has  produced.  [By-the-way,  the  reference  to  the 
opal  may  be  a mistake,  for  the  beauty  of  that  jewel, 
being  the  result  of  Nature’s  failure  and  not  of  her 
success — for  she  can  hardly  have  intended  those 
hiatuses  which  yield  the  iridescence — may  be  wholly 
beyond  even  the  ablest  chemist’s  art.]  The  taste 
for  jewels  would  be  universal,  if  only  the  people 
ever  thought  of  them  as  possibly  procurable ; and 
if  they  sank  heavily  in  price,  they  would  be  uni- 
versally worn,  as,  indeed,  the  cheaper  jewels  and 
the  imitations  are  already.  What  would  happen, 
we  believe,  therefore,  if  jewels  became  cheap,  is  that 
the  rich  would  abandon  them  in  their  present 
form,  which  tends  more  and  more  to  a costly 
simplicity, — the  stones  being,  as  it  were,  bared 
of  all  other  ornament — and  that  whole  populations 
would  take  them  up,  thus  constituting  them  once 
more  a great  article  of  commerce.  Every  woman 
above  the  poorest  would  use  the  stones  for  ornament. 
It  is  Birmingham  jewellery  that  would  die,  not  the 
real  article.  The  rich,  moreover,  would  defend 
themselves  by  calling  art  to  their  aid,  and  we  should 
see  not  only  a wonderful  improvement  in  goldsmiths’ 
work,  now  often  devoid  of  even  a pretence  of  art- 
feeling, but  a sudden  and  splendid  revival  of  the  art 
of  the  gem  engraver,  now  so  nearly  dead.  The 
ruby  collar  of  the  Marchioness  would  be  almost 
as  costly  as  ever,  as  a triumph  of  design  and 
workmanship— even  Socialists  could  hardly  make 
the  first  designer  in  Europe  use  his  gift  with  a 
willing  heart  for  a pound  a week — while  diamonds 
would  become  with  the  women  of  the  people  what 
pearls  used  to  be  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  ornaments 
with  which  it  was  almost  indecorous,  certainly 
quite  bad  form,  on  high  occasions  to  dispense.  The 
jewel  trade  would  bo  destroyed  as  it  is,  and  all 
jewel-owners  would  fed  as  if  they  had  bought  Irish 
land  or  the  bonds  of  a repudiating  State  ; but  there 
would  be  a new  jewel  trade  embracing  entire 
populations.  Plain  people  would  be  too  wise 
for  such  folly  ? That  is  not  quite  so  cer- 
tain. Plain  people  now  are  very  like  the 
select  pe.iple  of  a century  ago,  and  it  is  the 
picked  “classes”  of  earth,  the  first  in  wealth  and 
tsite  and  the  means  of  enjoyment,  who  in  all 


ages  have  admired  the  flash  apparently  so  self- 
derived,  though  it  is  as  much  a reflection  as  if 
it  came  from  a mirror,  that  makes  the  first  beauty 
of  precious  stones.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
enlightenment  of  mankind  will  alter  the  taste  for 
them  much — it  has  certainly  not  done  it  yet, — nor 
do  we  see  why,  when  the  Smith  of  tomorrow  has 
been  raised  to  the  level  of  De  Vere  of  today — a 
consummation  still  some  way  ofi — Smith’s  tastes 
and  De  Vere’s  should  be  so  utterly  unlike.  The 
jewel  trade  will  not  die  ; but  we  do  not  feel  quite 
so  certain  as  Mr.  Bryant  apparently  does,  that  it 
may  not  be  totally  transformed,  to  the  pecuniary 
injury  of  present  holders.  Fortunately,  if  science 
should  produce  such  a catastrophe — and  since, 
though  usually  favourable  to  the  capitalist,  is  not 
invariably  so — the  area  of  ruin  and  misery  would 
be  comparatively  limited.  Dealers  now  rich  would 
be  pauperised  ; but  the  mass  of  those  who  possess 
precious  stone.s  would  lose  only  potential  wealth. 
Their  gems  produce  no  interest,  and  if  destroyed 
in  value,  would  still  in  one  way  remain  as  valuable 
as  they  are  now.  They  are  only  gold  in  the 
mine  so  long  as  they  are  locked  up. — Spectator. 


IMPOETATION  OP  ADULTERATED  TEA. 

A bill  (H.  R.  10,720)  has  been  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  substitute  for  H.  R. 
bill  8,744.  It  is  to  amend  the  act  entitled  “ An 
Act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  adulterated 
and  spurious  teas,”  approved  March  2nd,  1883, 
The  bill  prohibits,  after  July  1st,  1891,  “the  im- 
portation of  the  article  commercially  known  as  ‘ tea 
dust  ’ in  seperate  packages  * * * and  all  ‘ tea 

dust  ’ so  imported  shall  be  destroyed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Collector  of  Customs.”  We  will 
publish  the  full  text  of  the  bill  in  our  next,  it 
having  been  received  too  late  for  the  present  issue. 
— American  Grocer,  June  18th. 

[We  fear  this  will  shut  out  genuine  tea  dst 
which  is  really  wholesome  and  good  tea. — En.  T.  A.] 

Coconuts. — It  must  be  gratifying  news  to  coconut 
estate  proprietors  to  note  advices  received  by  wire 
of  coconut  oil  being  quoted  at  £28'10  per  ton,  the 
price  having  been  a long  time  at  a standstill  bas 
£2.5.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  two  mills 
preparing  nuts  for  confectionery  purposes  utilize  about 
20,000  nuts  per  diem  between  them,  must  be  con- 
sidered good  news  by  al)  those  interested  in  coconuts. 
The  shipping  of  busked  and  unhnsked  nuts  seem  to 
be  steadily  increasing,  but  in  this  particular  line,  owing 
either  to  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  many  entrusted 
with  the  choosing  and  buying  of  ripe  nuts,  complaints 
often  reach  the  shippers  of  the  bad  quality  of  the 
nuts  when  they  reach  their  destination.  I see  the 
Tamil  member  is  utilizing  the  time  when  Council  is 
not  sitting  to  frequently  visit  his  different  allotments 
of  coconut  land  in  Western  Province  and  to  put  on 
a spurt  to  work  them  up. 

A Very  Interesting  Paper  has  been  published 
in  the  Burma  official  Gazette  horn  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Bhamo,  Mr.  G.  W.  Shaw,  on  the 
Myauk  Kudoung  division  of  Momeik,  a tract  some 
50  miles  long  and  30  broad,  unknown  until  the 
other  day  when  our  troops  were  acting  against  Kau 
Hlaing,  a noted  outlaw  of  those  parts,  and  his 
following  of  Kachins,  Shans  and  others.  Mr.  Shaw 
describes  the  tract  as  a mass  of  hills  some  7,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  only  flat  ground  consists 
of  elevated  valleys  found  here  and  there  between 
the  hills.  Rice  is  cultivated  and  a little  tea.  The 
tea,  however,  is  said  to  be  bitter  and  of  small 
value,  fetching  only  one-fifth  the  price  of  Taung- 
baing  tea  of  the  same  kind.  The  people  say  they  are 
sufficiently  occupied  with  growing  rice  for  home 
comsumption  and  have  not  time  to  look  after  im« 
proving  their  tea.— June  21st, 
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Patent  Stone  in  Penang. — A Penang  paper  says  ; 

“ We  understand  that  the  floor  of  the  General 
Hospital  has  been  recently  laid  with  Indian  patent 
stone  by  a representative  of  the  Indian  Patent 
Stone  Co.,  Ld.,  of  Calcutta.  This  new  material, 
which  is  being  largely  used  in  India,  is  composed  of 
iron  slag  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  cement,  and 
is  especially  suitable  for  flooring  purposes,  having 
a smooth  surface  and  being  very  hard  and  durable. 
Among  its  other  advantages  are  its  non-absorbent 
properties,  which  is  so  very  desirable  from  a sanitary 
point  of  view.” — Indian  Engineer,  July  .5th. 

The  Height  op  an  Olive  Tree  is  usually 
twenty  feet,  but  it  is  sometimes  as  high  as  fifty 
feet  and  it  reaches  an  almost  fabulous  age.  One 
lately  destroyed  at  Beaulieu  had  a recorded  age 
of  five  centuries  and  it  was  thirty-six  feet  in 
circumference.  The  olive  tree  is  exceedingly  pro- 
lific under  cultivation ; the  fruit  yields  about  70 
per  cent  of  its  weight  (exclusive  of  kernel)  in 
oil.  Italy  is  said  to  produce  33,000,000  and 
France  7,000,000  gallons  of  oil  annually.  The  tree 
does  not  vegetate  readily  beyond  2,000  feet  altitude 
or  45  degrees  of  latitude. — South  of  India  Ohserver. 

Ceylon  Tea  CJ.sed  in  the  T1ou.se  of  Commons. 
— Mrs.  Florence  Fenwick-Miller,  writing  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News  of  28th  June,  says  : — 

An  interesting  little  pamphlet  on  the  culture  and 
preparation  of  tea  has  just  been  issued  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Tea  Company,  of  21,  Mincing-lane,  who  have 
recently  received  the  appointment  of  Teamen  to  H.  R.  H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  incidentally  lo  is  mentioned  in 
the  pamphlet  that  tea  as  supplied  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons refreshment-room,  a mixture  of  Ceylon  and 
Darjeeling,  can  be  had  for  no  more  than  two  shillings 
the  pound.  What  a change  from  the  prices  within  the 
memory  of  most  of  ns,  and  yet  more  from  those  of  a 
century  ago  1 It  is  hard  to  realise  how  our  ancestresses 
existed  without  that  delightful  beverage,  which,  as  Mrs. 
Frank  Leslie  says,  “ the  English  woma,n  regards  as  a 
panacea  for  all  ills,  from  headache  to  heartiche.”  Yet 
it  is  quite  certain  that  when  the  same  tea  that  we  now 
get  for  two  shillings  was  sixty  shillings  per  pound,  only 
millionaires  could  afford  to  have  “ a good  cup  ” every 
afternoon. 

Japanese  Lacquer. — The  wood  used  in  Japan  for 
lacquer  work  is  a light  coniferous  one  known  as  hinol  i, 
and  is  prepared  to  receive  the  lacquer  in  various  ways. 
For  inferior  work  it  is  covered  with  paper,  but  in  the 
finer  qualities  of  lacquer  work  paper  is  not  used.  The 
wood  is  tirst  carefully  smoothed,  all  joints  and  im- 
perfections are  filled,  as  with  putty,  with  the  raw 
tough  lacquer  mixed  with  rice  paste,  which  soon  hardens 
so  that  it  can  scarcely  be  cut  with  a knife.  The  whole, 
is  then  covered  with  .a  mixture  of  interior  lacquer 
and  coarse  yellow  powder,  and  is  left  a few  days  in  the 
open  air  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  a moist- 
air  closet  to  harden.  A hard,  gritty  suf.aee  is  thus 
obtained  for  the  next  coat.  The  next  process  is  to 
cover  the  whole  with  two  evenly  spr -ad  coats  of 
lacquer  mixed  with  a fine  ochre  powder,  so  as  to 
get  an  even,  smooth-grained  surface  for  the  subsequent 
work.  This  is  rubbed  down  with  a s^oue  and  the  parts 
which  are  not  to  leceive  any  decoration,  are  ready  for 
the  finishing  application  of  the  lacquer.  The  other 
parts  are  covered  with  two  coats  of  black  lacquer  the 
fir.st,  applied  with  a broad  brush,  dries,  with  a brilliant, 
reflecting  surface  ; when  this  is  quite  hard  the  second 
coat  is  applied,  and  on  thi.s  the  designs  are  impressed. 
In  Waka«a-ware  there  is  no  painting  or  drawing  ; the 
white  decoration  is  applied  by  dropping  egg-shell 
powder  skilfully  by  hand  liere  and  there,  and  other 
designs  are  produced  by  pressing  various  forms  of 
leaves  on  *he  soft  surface.  To  get  the  surface  com- 
pletely smooth  again  is  the  next  rperation,  anl  then 
a transparent  lacquer,  e iloured  yellow,  is  applied  witli 
the  object  of  affording  a yellow  ground  for  the  gold 
which  is  to  follow.  This  is  c wered  by  successive  coats 
of  the  same  lacquer  until  a smooth  surface  is  again 
obtained,  beneath  which  are  the  gold  and  decorations. 
— Indian  Engineci'. 


Cultivation  of  Egyptian  Cotton. — The  cultivation 
of  Egyptian  cotton  is  to  be  tried  in  the  Ludhiana 
district  in  the  Punjab.  The  Executive  Engineer  of 
the  Division  will  superintend  the  expeiiment. — 
Indian  Eginecr. 

A New  Bark  for  Cleansing  Wool,  &c.— At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  Mr.  T.  Christy 
exhibited  specimens  of  the  bark  of  QuillaioL  saponaria, 
from  Chili.  An  extract  of  this  bark  has  been  used 
for  some  time  for  cleansing  silk  and  wool,  and  in 
special  prepa'-ations  for  cleaning  gloves,  &c.  It  is 
however,  stated  that  it  will  solidify  the  hydrocarbon 
oils,  even  benzoline,  and  thus  insure  safe  transport 
on  a long  voyage.  The  addition  of  a small  quantity 
of  citric  acid  renders  them  liquid  again. — Public  Opinion. 

The  Sugar  Trade  of  Mauritius. — In  hi.s 
report  on  the  Mauritius  Blue  Book  for  1888,  just 
issued,  Sir  J.  Pope  Hennessy  remarks  that  Mauri- 
tius is,  as  far  as  he  can  judge,  the  most  flourishing 
sugar-producing  colony  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  Colony 
in  the  year  in  question  was  E30,335,545,  showing  an 
increase  of  EG, 000, 000  against  the  previous  year,  and 
of  the  total  sum  R28,754,798  represented  the  value  of 
the  sugar  exported,  including  E15,000,000  the  values 
of  the  sugar  sold  in  India,  R7, 000, 000  in  Australia, 
R2, 000,000  in  Cape  Colony,  R2, 000,000  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Rl, 000, 000  in  the  United  States.  The 
relative  greater  prosperity  of  the  sugar  trade  of  Mauri- 
tius  compared  with  that  of  the  West  Indian  islands  is 
partly  owing  to  the  Mauritius  planters  having  the  com- 
mand of  the  Indian  and  Australian  markets,  which 
are  too  remote  from  the  West  Indies  for  comnetitiou 
by  the  planters  there.  The  greater  facility  for  ob- 
taining cooly  labour  from  India  is  also  pro- 
bably an  advantage.  The  most  important  ecno- 
mic  difference  between  Mauritius  and  the  VVest 
Indies,  however,  is  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  owners 
and  managers  of  the  sugar  estates  are  natives  of  the 
island  in  the  former  case,  absenteeism  being  much 
more  characteristic  of  the  West  Indies.  The  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  recent  years  has  been 
met  by  the  Mauritius  planter,  to  some  extent,  by 
means  of  a prudent  reduction  of  expenses  and  the 
adoption  of  improved  processes  so  as  to  increase  the 
yield  of  sugar  from  the  cane.  — II.  cf  C.  Mail. 

Manila  Tobacco. — The  American  Consul  at  Mani'a 
in  the  course  of  a recent  report  on  tobacco  cultivation 
in  the  Phi  ippines,  remarks  that  the  abandonment  of 
the  Government  monopoly  in  1882  gave  the  trade  a 
great  stimulus  by  the  investment  of  private  cnpital 
ill  it  and  a more  equitable  system  of  dealing  with  the 
native  cultivators.  There  has  therefore  been  a marked 
increase  in  the  production.  Formely  each  unmar  iej 
native  was  requirred  to  .set  out  4,000  plants  a yiar, 
and  each  married  man  8, COO,  lhe  crop  to  be  de'ivered 
to  the  officials  at  a standard  price,  which  was  just  50 
per  cent,  below  that  now  paid.  The  gross  revenue 
received  from  the  mauopoly  was  about  £800,000  per 
annum.  At  present  there  is  a licence  tax  of  about 
£20  a year  for  manufacturing  tobacco.  The  principal 
company  engaged  in  the  trade  now  is  the  Conipania 
General,  which  owns  large  tobacco  estates,  has  a 
capital  of  about  three  millions  st  rling,  employs  10  000 
hands,  and  iiroduces  80,000,000  cigar.s,  4')0,000,000 
cigate'-tes,  and  5,000,000  lb.  of  cut  tobacco  annually-. 
It  is  a Spanish  conqvni,';  there  are  also  two  largo 
German  firms,  six  Spanish,  and  a number  of  Chinese. 
The  best  tobacc  s come  fiom  the  provinces  of  Cagayan 
and  Isabela,  in  Luz  ni,  the  annual  produce  frnm  these 
being  60,000  to  1 00  000  tons.  The  method  of  cultivating 
and  curing  differs  but  little  from  that  followed  in 
other  tobacco-producing  countries.  All  Manila  tobacco 
is  made  into  cigars  and  cig.aret'es.  plug,  fine  cut, 
or  pips  tobacco  being  unknown  there.  It  is  classified 
ill  .six  grades  according  to  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  leaves.  The  total  area  of  land  under  tobacco  is 
about  60.000  vems.  Last  year  the  total  export  of 
cigars  was  112,074,000,  cf  which  26,715,000  wi  nt  to 
Sp  in  and  17,871, OnO  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
possessions.  In  1887  the  total  export  araoun>cd  to 
121,350  tons,  and  in  1838  to  181,548  tons. — London  Times, 
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Cinchona  Bark  'was  exported  from  Java 
between  10th  June  and  12th  July  as  follows: — 

:169.630  lb.  for  Holland. 

21,821  lb.  for  London. 

4,302  lb.  for  Marseilles. 

398,654  lb.  total. 

The  Inteoductiog  of  the  Shgaecane  into 
Ceylon  is.  in  Dr.  Lippmann’s  great  work,  credited 
to  A.i).  600,  or  nearly  thirteen  centuries  ago,  the 
authority  being  “Bitter.”  The  introduction  of  the 
sweet  cane  into  those  portions  of  ludia  beyond  the 
Ganges  is  fixed  so  early  as  327  b.c.,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Nearohos,  To  our  surprise  China  (whence 
our  native  term  stid  or  ch-lni)  has  a later  date 
assigned  it,  b.c.  250. 

Ijipoetant  Discovery  in  the  Rubber  Trade.— 
A M.  Morellett  has  made  a diseoveiy  which  is  of 
considers  hie  importance  to  those  engaged  in  the 
rubber  trade.  lie  has  found  that  when  vulcanised 
indiarubber  is  dipped  suddenly  into  boiling  glycerine 
it  acquires  the  character  of  non-vulcanised  rubber 
— i.e  , its  parts  can  be  readily  united,  and  it  dissolves 
in  the  common  solvents  of  caoutchouc.  The  glycerine 
must  be  boiling  at  the  moment  of  contact. — 
European  Mail,  June  13th. 

.Floavebs  as  an  Article  op  Food. — The  ne-w 
Kew  Bulletin  contains  a memorandum  by  Mr.  Duthie, 
botanical  director  for  northern  India  oti  the  use  ol 
the  flowers  of  the  Qalligonmu  for  food  in  North-W<  stern 
India.  The  use  o^'  flo»vers  such  as  those  of  the  lily 
in  China  as  a condiment  is  not  uncommon,  but  it  is 
quite  unusual  to  find  them  used  as  fo.id.  In  the 
present  case  they  are  bardiv  the  poorer  classes  only, 
and  are  either  mixed  with  flour  or  a-e  eaten  sepa- 
rately with  salt  and  condiments,  to  which  a littit  ghee 
is  added  by  those  who  are  able  to  afford  it.  The 
flowers  are  swept  up  from  the  ground,  and  are  kept 
for  a night  in  a closed  earthenware  vessel,  so  as  to 
fade.  They  may  be  kept  for  a long  time.  Usually 
they  are  eaten  as  a vegetable,  but  sometimes  they 
are  kneaded  with  thin  alta  and  baked  in  cakes.  An 
analysis  of  the  flower.s  which  has  been  made  shows 
that  their  chief  peculiarity  from  a diet“tic  point  of 
view  is  their  richness  in  nitrogenous  compounds,  and 
consequently  their  importance  as  an  addition  to  foods 
which  are  poor  in  nitrogen.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
close  resemblance  in  compositicn  between  pliog  and 
the  seeds  of  the  edible  amaranths  and  buck  wheats, 
only  sugar  replaces  starch. 

Preserx'Ing  Fishes. — When  Prosessor  A.  C. 
Haddon  visited  Colombo  in  passing  through  from 
Torres  Straits,  he  was  much  struck  with  the  success 
of  the  Director  of  the  Colombo  Museum  in  pre- 
serving fishes  in  a way  to  display  their  natural 
colours.  He  considered  the  result  would  interest 
home  scientific  men  and  arranged  for  an  exhibit 
where  it  would  be  certain  to  attract  attention. 
Accordingly  at  the  Conversazione  of  the  Royal 
Society  held  on  the  18th  ult.  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Geo.  Stokes,  in  the  descriptive  Catalogue 
which  only  covers  40  exhibits,  we  find  the  following:  — 

“ Exhibited  by  Prof  A . O.  Iladdon,  M.A.,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  A.  Haly,  Director  of  the  Colombo  Mueeum  ; — 

“ Toieostean  Pishes  preserved  in  a mixture  of  gum 
and  glycerine,  as  a means  of  displaying  their  natural 
colours. 

“ The  fishes  were  bisected  and  eviscerated,  and  they 
are  monnted,  for  exhibition  purposes,  in  pure,  glyoe- 
riiiC'.  SpecimepH  tlria  treated  have  been  observed 
tn  remain  unebanged  after  two  years’  exposure  to 
the  light.” 

Since  this  exhibit  was  sent  home,  however,  we 
believe  Mr.  Ifaly  has  been  experimenting  with  a 
dillurerit  preparation  and  with  the  prospect  of 
even  greater  success  than  was  considered  so  note- 
worthy by  I’rofossor  Haddon. 


California  is  a rich  honey  country,  and  the  tact 
is  largely  owing  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Phnedia 
tanaccli folia,  a plant  with  a blue  flower  of  which 
the  bees  are  fond.  Experiments  on  a practical  scale 
have  recently  been  made  with  it  by  a German  bee- 
master,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  Bienen 
Freund.  Some  six  weeks  after  the  seeds  are  sown 
the  Phacelia  blooms,  and  it  is  then  rifled  by  the 
bees.  But  it  also  serves  as  fodder  for  cattle,  either 
before  it  flowers,  or  in  a dried  conditiou  afterwards. 
When  used  for  green  fodder  it  is  necessary  to  reserve 
a portion  for  the  bees,  and  the  production  of  seed 
grain.  The  roots  as  well  as  the  stems  and  leaves  are 
devoured  by  cattle. 

Ho’iv  TO  De.stboy  Begs  in  Plantations,  &c. — 
By  a curious  coincidence,  immediately  after  writing 
the  concluding  lines  of  the  article  which  appeared 
in  yesterday’s  issue,  about  soil  and  tillage  generally, 
we  came  upon  a paragraph  in  “ Garden  and 
Forest,”  an  American  periodical,  describing  a 
method  of  destroying  the  eockcliaters,  which  are 
known  in  the  United  States  as  “ May  bugs.”  We 
quote  as  follows  : — 

It  is  well  known  that  the  larvre  of  the  May-bug  or 
Dor-bug  do  an  immense  amount  of  damage  by  eating 
the  young  roots  of  grasses,  Strawberry  and  other  delicate 
rooted  plants.  In  Fiance,  especially,  their  ravages  have 
resulted  in  great  losses,  and  energetic  attempts  to 
destroy  them  are  made.  The  destruction  of  these  beetles 
is  a matter  of  such  importance  that  a word,  “ Hanne- 
toimage,”  has  be-  n coined  to  express  the  action  of 
hunting  them,  ft  appear.^,  according  to  the  Bevue 
Ffoj’fiVofe,  that  during  the  year  1889  the  Department  of 
Seine-et-Marne  paid  no  less  ttiau  113,000  francs  in 
priz.^s  for  the  destruction  of  the  beetles,  which  were 
collected  to  the  amount  of  more  than  500,000  pounds. 
They  are  trapped  by  suspending  lights  O'er  shallow 
ivessels  of  water.  The  beetles  fly  against  the  glass  cover- 
ing of  the  lamps  and  drop  into  ibe  water  below,  and  are 
^hen  collected  and  destroyed.  The  experiment  has  been 
ried  in  this  country  with  success,  and  it  is  worth  doing 
on  a large  scale  wherever  these  insects  abound.  As  ihe 
presence  of  the  larvse  is  not  known  uijil  the  damage 
which  they  inflict  is  completed,  the  only  way  to  attack 
them  is  to  trap  the  beetles.  A liitle  kerosene-oil  poured 
on  the  water  placed  in  the  vessels  into  which  they  are 
intended  to  fall  will  deprive  them  of  all  chance  of  esc..pe 

Treatment  of  Cattle. — We  have  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a pamphlet  on  the  treatment  of 
cattle  in  Sinhalese,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  de  Silva  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture.  The  work  is  dedicated 
to  Sir  H.  Noel  Walker  as  President  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ; and 
the  author  says  in  his  preface  : — 

lu  presenting  this  pamphlet  to  the  public,  the  Author 
begs  to  state,  that  he  has  endeavoured,  as  will  be  seen 
to  draw  up  short,  simple  and  explanatory  facts,  on  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  native  cattle  of 
this  Island,  which  would  recommend  themselves,  to 
the  means  and  requirements  of  the  village  cattle  owners. 
It  is  wed  known  that  the  prosperity  of  a country 
where  agriculture  is  the  main  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, depends  to  a great  extent,  on  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  cattle  of  that  country  ; and  it  is  a matter 
for  regret  and  apprehension,  that  the  native  cattle  of 
this  Island  are  bath  degenerating  and  decreasing  in 
number.  * * * The  individual  efforts  which  aro 
being  made  by  such  as  those  who  have  the  welfare 
of  the  people  at  heart,  to  improve  the  oond  tion  of 
cattle,  are  only  partially  successful  or  s.  metimes 
totally  fail,  to  their  great  disappointment,  owing  to 
the  comparative  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  the  vill- 
agers. I am  ffir  from  claiming  for  my  pamphlet  the 
merit  of  effecting  a radical  reform,  but  I sha'  be 
satisfied,  if  my  feeble  attempt  in  the  intere-t  of  my 
countrymen  would  at  least  tend  to  a more  Ima.ane  and 
considerate  treatment  in  health  and  disease  of  the  most 
useful  animal  in  this  country- 

We  hope  that  this  pamphlet  will  be  the  means  of 
effecting  the  improvements  which  iti  author  desires. 
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THE  OEIENTAL  BANK  ESTATES  COM- 
TANY,  LIMITED. 

Authorised  Capital  ...  £566,700. 

Dieectoes. — Alex.  William  Crichton,  Esq.,  Andrew 
John  Macdonald,  Eeq.,  William  Cotton  Jiohde,  Esq  , 
Grant  Heatly  Tod-Heatly,  Esq. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Thursday, 
July  17th,  1890,  at  noon 

The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  to 
the  Shareholders  their  report  of  proceedings  during  the 
fourth  year  of  the  working  of  the  Company.  The  net 
profit  as  shewn  in  the  audited  accounts  annexed  hereto 
amounts  t<i  £26,628  11s  6d  (including  £159  2s  4d  brought 
forward)  as  against  £25,803  16a  lid  last  year.  An 
interim  dividend  of  3a  6d  on  the  Preferred  Shares  and 
of  6d  on  the  fully  paid  Ordinary  Shares,  and  of  a pro- 
portionate amount  on  the  partly  paid  Ordinary  Shares 
was  paid  in  February  last,  and  the  Directors  now  re- 
commend the  payment  of  a similar  further  dividend 
making  a total  payment  of  7 per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
issued  Preferred  Shares,  and  of  5 per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  Ordinary  Shares,  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
paid  up  thereon  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  189C. 
The  further  dividend  now  recommended  as  above,  will, 
if  assented  to  by  the  Meeting,  be  payable  on  the  1st 
August,  1890,  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company’s 
Bankets. 

The  estimated  yield  of  Tea  from  the  Company’s  Es- 
tates has  been  fully  realised,  but  owing  to  the  low 
ranges  of  prices  ruling  during  the  first  three  mouths  of 
the  year  under  review,  purchase  of  leaf  was  restricted 
during  that  period.  The  average  price  obtained  for  all 
tea  sold  has  been  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year — 
viz.,  lid.  The  expenditure  on  manuring  and  otherwise 
improving  the  plantations  has  been  continued,  ns  re- 
sults obtained  from  these  works  have  proved  most 
satisfactory.  The  supplying  of  vacancies  has  been 
careiully  done,  but  during  the  past  season  it  has  not 
been  deemed  advisable  to  extend  the  area  of  land 
planted  with  tea.  The  increase  of  ihe  yield  of  coo  a 
during  the  past  year  from  the  Company’s  Estates  has 
been  consiUerable.  The  crop  has  been  harvested  iu 
good  condition,  and  the  prices  realized  have  been  such 
as  to  indicate  its  good  quality  and  the  care  'akeu  in  its 
preparation.  The  Directors  have  sanctioned  extensions 
of  tills  cultivation  in  snitabie  looalities  on  the  (states, 
which  additions,  when  they  come  into  bearing,  will 
materially  increase  the  value  of  the  properties.  As  the 
Directors  anticipated  last  year,  the  price  for  cinchona 
bark  has  ruled  throughout  the  year  above  that  obtain- 
able at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Company  ; but  the  sup- 
plies,  although  considerably  smaller,  have  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently diminished  to  impart  a sound  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket. The  crop  of  coffee  has  been  larger  than  last  year 
and  good  prices  have  been  obtained  for  the  same. 

In  Mauritius  a satisfactory  crop  of  sugar  has  gene- 
rally been  secured  on  the  estates  in  which  the  Com- 
pany is  interested,  and,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  this  product  in  the  European  markets,  good 
prices  were  obtained  by  the  Company  for  its  sugars. 
The  cost  of  labour  and  supplies  for  coolies  has  been 
somewhat  higher  during  the  past  year  than  previously 
experienced,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  increased  co.st, 
if  it  should  continue,  will  be  met  by  the  results  to  be 
obtained  from  the  improvements  in  cultivation  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Shareholders  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  five 
prizes  were  awarded  at  the  Dnnedin,  New  Zealand, 
Exhibition  for  sugars  made  on  estates  under  the 
management  of  the  Company. 

Balamce  Sheet  to  31st  March  1890. 

Dr.  Liabilities 

Paid-up  Capital — 

226,816  Ordy.  Shares  £1  each  ful'y  paid 
1 446  Ordy.  Shares  £1  each  Is  paid 
40,9u2  Pref.  Shares  £5  each  fully  p.id 

4;  per  cent  Mortgage  Debentures 
Sundry  Creditors— Acceptances 
Accounts  Payable 

Balance  (as  per  Profit  and 'Loss  Account) 

£628,383 


s d 


Cr.  Assets.  £ s d 

Cost  of  E.states,  Claims,  Shares,  &o.,  held  „ 

by  tile  Company  as  per  last  account  431,973  1 5 
Additions  since  £3,t29  4 2 

Less  Salts  and  amount  written 
off  Machinery  and  Build- 
ings ....  2,200  6 5 


828  17  9 

432  801  19  2 
7,832  3 0 


Stocks  of  Sugars  in  hand  ...■■■ 

Stock  of  Tea,  Cinchona,  Cocoa,  Coffee  anti 

Cardamoms  in  hand  ... 

Office  Furniture 

Stores  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius  ... 

Sundry  Accounts  receivable,  &c. ... 

Advanced  on  Mortgage  ..  

Suspense  Accounts  (Stamps  on  Share  Warrants^— 
Balance  brought  forward  £3,000 

Less  written  off  £1,000 


33,324 
71  . 
7,374 
10.917 
13,037 


2,000  0 0 


£628,385  6 5 

Peopit  akd  Loss  Account  to  31st  Maech,  1890. 

£ s,  cL 

To  Expenditure  : — 

Upkeep  of  Estates  and  Charges  in  Ceylon, 

Mauritius  and  London  (including  amount 
written  off  Suspense  account  and  Allow- 
ance for  depreciation  on  Machinery  and 

Buildings)  ..  ...  99,777  2 8 

Interim  Dividend  paid  In  February,  1890  ...  12,825  10  9 
Balance  ..  13,803  0 9 


£126,405  14  2 


By  Income 

'Balance  of  profit  from  last  account  after 

payment  of  the  dividend  1.53  2 4 

Produce  in  hand  estimated  to  realize  net  . 41,156  9 7 

Proceeds  of  Produce  realized  to  31st  March, 

1890.  and  profits  ari,suig  from  Agency  Bnsi- 

ne.ss,  &o.  ...  ..  ...  85,090  2 3 

£126,406  14  3 



COCONUTS  AND  CINNAMON. 

Veyangoda,  June  18tb. — The  effects  of  the  seBson  are 
rather  serious  on  cinnamon  crops,  as  harvesting  has 
ceased.  The  harvests  are  during  the  two  monsoons,  or 
to  be  more  accurate  during  the  continuance  of  the  mon- 
soon rains,  for  it  is  onl>  then  that  there  is  a free  flow 
of  sap  bet  ween  the  bai  k and  wood.  No  rain,  no  crops  is 
the  almost  universal  cry  this  season. 

Toe  prospects  of  coconuts  are  very  much  brighter. 
This  is  the  season  for  big  crops,  and  big  prices  are 
netted  for  them.  The  demand  for  coconuts  is  very 
brisk,  as  there  is  much  competition  between  the  local 
and  Colombo  Dessicating  Mills.  That  this  may  con- 
tinue is  the  earnest  wish  of  coconut  growers.  The  con- 
sumption at  the  local  Mills,  jndging  by  the  strings  of 
carts  that  wend  their  way  thitherwards,  cannot  be  far 
short  of  200,000  nnts  per  month.  If  report  speaks  true 
the  Colombo  concern  consumes  an  equal  quantity, 
though  I am  inclined  to  think  it  consumes  moie,  judg- 
ing by  the  fact  that  its  sgents  come  so  far  efield  as 
‘Veyangoda  to  buy  nuts,  while  they  have  the  run  of 
the  districts  clustering  round  C h mho  to  draw  sup- 
plies from.  It  cannot  be  that  the  nuts  on  that  side  are 
converted  into  copra,  for  the  price  offered  for  the  nuts 
precludes  such  a possibility.  I have  heard  that  one  of 
the  coconut  contractors  of  the  Colombo  Firm  intends 
going  far  into  the  faraons  coconut  district  of  the  M.iha 
Oya  Valley  for  nut«.  Hurrah  ! may  the  demand  for 
nnts  grow.  'The  Oil  Mills  in  Colombo  I suppose  will 
continue  to  draw  their  suppiii  s of  copra  mainly,  as 
hitherto,  from  Negombo  and  the  Districts  North  of  it 
and  by  water,  while  the  bulk  of  the  trees  South  of 
Colombo  will  be  devoted  to  toddy  drawing.— Local 
“ Examiner.” 

♦ 

Paper  is  made  in  France  from  hop  vines ; and 
it  is  claimed  that  the  fibre  seoured  is  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  rags  yet  obtained,  as  it  possesses  great 
length,  strength,  flexibility  and  delicftoy. — American 
Grocer,  June  I8th. 
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EARLY  RLANTING  DAYS  IN  UVA. 

The  following  was  written  by  a Badulla  corre- 
spondent some  seven  years  ago,  the  MS.  getting 
mislaid.  We  have  put  some  notes  correcting  what 
is  out  of  date  as  far  as  possible : — 

The  first  estate  opened  in  Badulla  district  was  Ridi- 
pane*  by  Major  Rogers,  and  it  still  goes  by  the  name  of 
“ Major  Totum.”  It  is  on  the  old  Batticaloa  road 
and  only  a couple  of  miles  away  from  town.  It  after- 
wards passed  into  the  hands  of  George  Boyd  Tytler, 
the  brother  of  our  good  friend  the  late  R.  B.  T. 
He  died  in  Badulla,  and  his  remains  awaited  his 
brother’s  arrival  from  Kandy  nearly  three  days  before 
they  were  buried.  He  came  up  by  the  Lower  Badulla 
Road.  There  was  only  one  European  beside  the 
brother  of  the  deceased  at  the  funeral,  Mr.  Mercer, 
the  Assistant  Government  Agent.  This  estate  is  now 
the  property  of  the  big  native  firm  of  Annamalay  Chetty 
who  own  several  other  estates  in  the  district.  Mary- 
land and  Ooduwerre  were  opened  by  Mr.  Galland  the 
Swiss  doctor,!  ^ho  was  induced  to  it,  by  the  success 
of  Major  Rogers  in  coffee  planting.  The  former  is  now 
called  Kottagodde  ; much  of  it  is  abandoned.  These 
were  afterwards  taken  up  by  Mr.  Anthony  Bertlin, 
who  is  still  hale  and  hearty  in  the  old  country. 
Ooduwerre  keeps  up  to  the  front.  It  is  admirably 
situated,  having  the  facility  of  transport,  as  the  Ratna- 
pura-Batticaloa  road  passes  through  it.  Wewesse  and 
Debedde  were  opened  by  Dr.  Sortain.  These  estates 
at  one  time  seemed  to  have  been  neglected,  but 
coming  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  George 
Morice,  the  “ Patriarch  of  Uva,”  they  became  very 
valuable,  and  some  years  ago  fetched  a large 
sum.  They  have  come  back  again  to  the  Parsees  and 
Mr.  Morice.  With  Spring  Valley  the  name  of  Sir 
William  Reid  is  connected,  and  afterwards  v;ith  Mr. 
Bannatyne  who  would  not  proceed  further  than  Nuwara 
Eliya,  when  he  came  to  see  his  property,  thereby  very 
nearly  causing  a split  between  himself  and  his  very  in- 
dependent manager,  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Wood.  Of  Naha- 
vills  and  Gourakelle,  much  need  not  be  said:  the  name 


* The  following  are  the  present  proprietors  of  the 
estates  mentioned  by  our  correspondent,  as  given 
in  the  “Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory,  1890-91:” — 


Redipane 
Oodoowere 
Wewesse  1 
Debedde  J 
Spring  Valley 
Nahavilla 
Gourakelle 
Gonakelle  7 
Pallagolla  ) 
Glen  Alpine 
Graham’s  Land 
Ballagalla 
Narangalla 
Hindugalla 
Unugallla 
Keenakelle 
Koskelle 
Haputale  I 
Sherwood  j 
Gongaltenne 


.Anamaley  Chetty 

„F.  R Sabonadiere  & Heirs  A.  Bertlin 
.Mrs.  Cowasjee  Eduljee 

..Spring  Valley  Coffee  Company,  Ld. 
..Hormusjee  Bhomanjee  Jeejeebhoy 
..G.  S.  Duff  & Mrs.  Ogilvie 
Colonel  J.  R.  Dawson  & G,  S 
••  Duff 


(now  Serendib)  f 


1 
I 

}-,.,Onvah  Coffee  Company,  Ld. 

( 

...E.  P.  Thornton 
...Baring  Bros. 

...E.  C.  Byers 

...Haputale  Coffee  Company,  Ld. 
P.  F.  Hadow.— Ed.Z.  R. 


f Staff  Assistant  Surgeon  Galland  was  not  a Swiss, 
but  a Maltese,  who,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  visited 
Malta,  in  his  la.st  and  vain  pursuit  of  health,  acted 
as  interpreter  between  the  great  writer  and  some  Arab 
chiefs.  Our  authority  was  l)r.  Galland  himself,  who 
was  in  medical  charge  of  the  detachment  of  Ceylon 
Rifles  stationed  at  Badulla,  when,  in  December  1840, 
the  senior  editor  of  the  Ohnerxtr  first  visited  Uva, 
examining  forest  and  cutting  boundaries  until  May 
1841.  Capt.  Rogers,  tbe  great  elephant  hnnter,  was 
Con  matidant.  with  Lii  ut.  Dodges  as  second  in  com- 
mand. Dr.  Calland's  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Bertlin,  was 
o ng  in  charge  of  the  estates. — Eii.  T. 


of  your  senior  is  associated  with  the  former,  and  tho 
names  of  Mr.  William  Walker  Shand  and  Mr.  John 
Reid  Shand  are  also  connected  with  them.  The 
waterfall  on  Nahavilla  is  still  there.  Gonakelle,  or 
rather  Pallagalla,  was  opened  by  Geo  ge  Bogue,  a brother 
of  John  Morris  Bogue,  a partner  of  tbe  late  firm  of 
Brodie,  Bogue  & Co.  The  names  of  Bertlin,  Byers, 
Linton,  Morice,  Wood,  Irvine,  and  Knowles  come  up 
later  on  when  Glenalpin,  the  remainder  of  Spring 
Valley,  Ballagalle,  Grabamsland,  Kenakelle,  Narangalle, 
Hindegalle,  Unagalle,  Koskelle,  Gongaltenne  and  others 
were  opened.  There  is  rather  a rich  story  told  of  Major 
Rogers.  He  urged  on  Government  that  a road  should 
be  cut  from  Ratnapura  by  way  of  Haputale  to  con- 
nect with  Badulla,  but  the  Government  declined  on,the 
plea  that  the  Major  would  be  the  principal  bene- 
ficiary as  he  had  two  estates  on  the  Pass,  viz.,  Haputale 
and  Sherwood.  It  was  reserved  to  Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
son to  make  this  line  on  to  Batticaloa,  thus  connecting 
the  west  with  the  east.  The  produce  of  Badulla  in 
some  instances  was  conveyed  to  Harabantota  to  be 
shipped  to  Colombo.  * 

In  the  account  of  the  building  of  the  Badulla  church, 
it  was  Rambukpotta  Disava  who  brought  out  tbe  idea 
of  a Christian  place  of  worship  in  memory  of  the  late 
Major  Rogers.  He  and  his  fellow  chiefs — all  Buddhists 
— the  Ratemahatmayas  of  Udukanda,  Bintenna,  Wiya- 
luwa,  Kaiidapolla,  Kandukare,  and  Wellassa  contributed 
each  a month’s  salary  towards  the  object,  and  the 
minor  headmen  also  according  to  their  means.  The 
Disava,  besides  his  subscription,  gave  nearly  all  the 
timber  for  the  building.  Pakeer  Tamby  constable,  as 
the  head  of  the  Muhammadans,  got  large  subscriptions 
from  that  community,  and  the  chetties  also  followed 
suit  liberally.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1846, 
and  in  the  bottle  was  put  in  a coin  of  the  date  of  1750 
by  the  late  Mr.  Solomons.  The  various  ofiBcials  who 
were  connected  with  the  building  of  the  church  were 
Messrs.  Mercer,  Braybrooke  and  Bailey.  The  first 
cliurchwarden  elected  was  Mr.  G.  H.  Orlofif.  It  was 
distinctly  understood  that  the  church  was  to  be 
open  to  all  Protestant  denominations,  but  how  it  went 
over  to  the  Episcopal  Church  this  deponent  sayeth  not, 
and  it  was  convenient  that  no  questions  should  be  put. 
The  contributions  to  the  church  being  principally 
heathen,  it  is  rather  rough  on  them  to  be  told  that 
“thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further”  into  tbe 
church,  if  they  intended  to  pay  their  last  respects 
to  the  dead.f 

♦ 

INDIAN  TEA  COMPANIES:  THEIR  PRO- 

DUCTION AND  EARNINOS. 

Messrs.  Barry  & Co.  have  compiled  a “ Summary 
of  Audited  Accounts  of  Joint  Stock  Tea  Companies 
registered  in  Calcutta ; Seasons  1885  to  1889.”  A 
note  explains  that 

Expenditure  includes  cost  to  grow  ard  fetch  to 
market,  account  sale  charges,  interest  on  the  season’s 
outlay  when  incurred,  depreciation  on  machinery  and 
buildings  when  charged.  But  commissions  on  profits, 
income-tax,  and  interest  on  debenture  capital  are  ex- 
cluded. Income  is  given  gross,  i-e.,  the  auction-room 
price.  Debenture  Capital  is  not  included  in  the 
Capital  column. 

The  Assam  Companies  rose  from  18  in  1885  to 
23  in  1889,  and  tbe  paid-up  capital  from  E5, 568, 000 
to  E10,248,000.  The  crops  began  at  2,740,000  lb. 
and  rose  to  6,406,000.  The  realized  gross  average 
per  lb.  went  down  from  annas  10'9  to  9-2.  The 
cost  per  lb.  also  diminished  from  8-7  to  7’10. 
The  profit  per  lb.  went  down  from  2-2  to  1-3. 


* Tbe  late  Mr.  Alex.  Brown  took  an  active  part  in 
this  operation.— Ed.  T.  A. 

t Allusion  is  made  to  a rule  that  non-Christians 
were  not  to  enter  the  church. — Ed.  T.  A. 
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The  Caohar  and  Sylhet  companies  began  with 
23  and  ended  with  19,  and  the  profits  per  lb.  went 
down  from  2 annas  to  0-7. 

In  Darjeeling  and  the  Dooars  37  Companies  rose 
to  40  and  went  down  to  31.  The  profit  per  lb.  began 
with  3T  and  went  down  to  1'9.  In  Darjeeling 
alone  31  Companies  in  1889  realized  annas  1-4  per  lb. 
profit : 9 Companies  in  the  Dooars  having  tfie  same 
experience.— In  the  above  we  have  left  out  frac- 
tions which,  however,  we  give  with  reference  to  the 
total  results.  These  show  that  the  average  profit 
per  lb.  of  78  Companies  in  1885  was  annas  2-5’75 
which,  for  82  Companies  went  down  to  1-1’80  in 
1889.  Our  readers  will  more  readily  appreciate 
the  figures  for  dividends  : the  average  in  1885  was 
5’21  per  cent,  going  down  to  4T8  in  1889. 

With  all  the  improvements  introduced,  therefore, 
and  all  the  economies  practised,  profits  have 
diminished  with  enhanced  production  and  lowered 
prices,  until  returns  are  not  equivalent  to  the 
interest  which  money  in  India  ought  to  command. 
The  acreage  cultivated  by  the  Companies  included, 
had  risen  in  the  five  years  from  42,700  to  53,600 
and  the  crops  had  increased  from  12,1.54,0001b.  to 
17,512,000. 

The  results  are  not  very  encouraging,  but  the 
capital  expenditure  had  in  many  cases  been  heavy. 
Our  Ceylon  Companies  seem  immensely  more  pros- 
perous. May  that  prosperity  continue  and  may  it 
be  shared  by  individual  planters. 

— — 

PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

Liberian  Government  Concessions  and 
ExPtORATION. 

Mr.  A.  0.  Ponsonby,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, presided  yesterday  afternoon  at  a meeting  of 
this  Company,  which  was  held  at  the  Cannon-street 
Hotel.  The  Chairman  said  that  the  Company  had  350 
shareholders  on  their  list,  and  he  hoped,  whether  the 
stock  went  up  or  down,  they  would  not  dispose  of  their 
shares,  because  he  believed  there  was  good  business  to 
be  done.  He  believed  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  was 
more  healthy  than  the  West  Coast,  but  the  latter  was 
more  wealthy,  and  many  people  were  willing  to  go  and 
work  for  the  company.  Some  gentlemen  who  held 
Liberian  bonds  of  1871  had  approached  them  with  the 
object  of  purchasing  their  indiarnbber  concession  : and 
an  Indiarnbber  Estates’  Company  had  been  successfully 
put  before  the  public,  the  Liberian  Company  having 
some  part  of  the  payment  in  shares  and  a considerable 
portion  in  money.  They  hoped  to  make  arrangements 
with  Sir  John  Pender,  by  means  of  which  they  would 
obtain  direct  telegraphic  communication  between  Liberia 
and  England,  and  this  would  greatly  tend  to  facilitate 
an  interchange  of  commerce.  Apart  from  the  india- 
rubber  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
territory  would  yield  large  quantities  of  cotton  avail- 
able for  the  English  markets.  Some  alterations  in  the 
articles  of  association  were  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
the  chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnson.— Chro- 
nicle, July  11th. 


— ^ 

THE  TEA  LEAF. 

There  is  in  my  mercantile  nature  nothing  so  en- 
tirely and  absorbingly  interesting  as  a tea  leaf,  and 
I trust  I may  he  forgiven  for  considering  this  alien 
subject  worthy  of  a few  lines  of  sentiment.  I must 
confess  to  begin  with,  that  to  do  this  subject  the 
justice  it  merits  would  require  the  fine  poetic  genius 
of  a Shakspoare  and  the  delicate  word-painting  of 
a Howells,  and  being  only  an  ordinary  everyday  grocer 
intent  on  seeing  that  the  multitude  is  supplied  with 
pure  and  unadulterated  goods  (and  plenty  of  them) 
I trust  my  siumbling  lines  will  not  ruffle  the  feathers 
of  the  literary  jays  too  much.  In  the  words  of  the 
aged,  but  repeniaut  sinner,  “ Them’s  my  sentiments, 
anyhow,” 


“ The  poets  sing  of  bcautoou.s  flowers 
In  sweet  and  touching  rhyine.s, 

They  sing'  of  Love  and  lovers’  bowers; 

Of  wars  and  peaceful  times. 

They  sing  of  Nature’s  princely  gift, 

Of  Sorrow,  Grief,  and  Pain, 

They  sing  of  vales  and  mountain  rifts 
Of  Power  and  Wealth  and  Gain 
They  chant  their  songs  and  hymn  the  praise 
Of  Ocean,  Earth  and  Sky, 

Of  Lethe’s  stream  and  Pinto’s  realm 
And  of  Parnassus  high. 

And  yet  their  Muse,  the  partial  jade  1 
Withholds  her  smile  from  thee. 

And  loaves  to  mo  of  plebeian  trade 
To  chant  the  praise  of  Tea. 

And  though  my  lame  and  limping  lines 
Be  void  of  finished  Art, 

'They  still,  though  rough-hewn,  bear  the  signs 
Of  all  that’s  in  my  heart. 

Thou  meek,  mild  herb,  man’s  humble  friend, 
Thou  fragrant,  soothing  flower 
That  cheer’st  the  world  from  end  to  end 
And  comfort  bring’st  eaeh  hour. 

From  China’s  fields  and  India’s  hills 
And  Ceylon’s  humid  shores 
Thou  com’st  to  case  our  earthly  ills 
And  ope  Contentment’s  doors. 

Of  Heaven’s  many  gifts  to  man. 

And  myriads  though  they  be. 

There’s  none  so  all  divinely  great 
As  thou,  oh  wondrous  Tea. 

Tliy  little,  twisted  curly  leaves. 

Thy  fragrant,  balmy  breath, 

Thy  soothing,  cheering,  gladd’ning  touch 
Robs  half  the  fear  of  Death. 

The  prince,  the  pauper,  rich  ami  poor 
The  great,  the  strong,  the  weak. 

The  learned  men  of  mighty  minds 
Thy  cheering  cup  must  seek. 

The  soldier  worn  with  warring  cares. 

The  sailor  on  the  deep, 

'The  humble  delver,  with  thy  aid 
Obtain  refreshing  sleep. 

The  patient  watcher  by  the  side 
Of  fever’s  fitful  bed 
Would  surely  find  her  task  too  great 
But  for  thy  ble.ssed  aid 
’The  weary  seainstres.s,  evening  come, 

Her  humble  home  regains. 

And  in  thy  strengthening  fluid  finds 
Great  solace  for  her  pains. 

The  ladies.  Fashion’s  fluttering  birds, 

Dear  gossip-loving  dames  1 
How  round  thy  post-meridian  board 
They  sip -and  ruin  names. 

Oil  1 wondrous  leaf,  oh,  beauteous  flower ' 

Thy  virtues  are  untold— 

From  immemorial  time,  each  hour 
New  joys  thou  does  unfold.  ’ 

Accept  these  humble  lines  from  ■mo— 

And  know  I love  and  worship  thee 
Oh,  Tea  ! ! 

WiLLi/tM  Henry  Seyleh,  in  Cunadiun  Grocer* 




THE  TEA  TRADE  OE  EOOCIIOW, 

A LAMENTATION, 

The  following  ‘ communicated  ’ article  appears  in 
the  Foochow  Echo : — 

It  is  with  an  ever-deepening  regret  tha  t we  watch 
the  decay  of  the  principal  trade  of  this  port— fca. 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  each  season  sees  a 
smaller  business  in  our  staple,  and  that  oven  with  the 
lessened  receipts  of  the  leaf,  there  is  annually  more 
trouble  and  difficulty  in  the  purchase  of  it  at  this  side, 
and  shall  we  say— loss  in  its  sale  at  tne  other.  The 
reasons  for  this  gradual  falling  off  of  what  should  be 
one  of  the  best,  most  remunerative,  and  cleanest  of 
trades,  are  not  tar  to  seek.  They  have  been  again  and 
again  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  most  concerned 
in  the  busines.s,  they  have  been  made  as  public  a.s  pr^  ut 
can  make  them,  aud  with  what  result  t'— absp'.utelv 
none.  Is  tim  case  then  hopeless  ? We  answe’-  unhesi- 
tatingly, le.s,  whilst  present  conditions  I'ast'  Let  ns 
first  look  to  the  quality  of  the  article  no’',-  exported  It 
compares  m.  st  unfavourably  with  what  we  wereacciis- 
tomed  to  see,  say  15  to  20  years  ago.  The  ‘make’  is 
rot  so  good  more  brown  and  with,  red  leaves  are  left 
m the  bulk,  less  trouble  is  e.xpended  over  the  twisting 
and  more  dust  is  found.  The  tiring,  formerly  perfornud 
with  great  care,  ig  now  humedly  done,  and  to  please, 
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the  ‘rose’  of  buyers,  is  fr  quentlv  left lift)e more  than 
half  doue.  The  result  ia  tae  ‘cup’  cau  be  easily 
guess  d. 

We  a e told  by  the  native  Tea  Hongs  ^hat  it  is  now 
impossible  to  perform  ihe  various  manipulations  through 
which  the  article  baa  to  pass  before  it  reaches  the  for- 
eign buyer,  at  the  same  cost  as  in  years  gone  by  ; that, 
as  we  find  it  in  civi  ised  Europe,  so  it  is  in  this  country, 
the  cost  of  living  and  of  work  has  increased  much  in  tbe 
last  two  deoad  s,  ai  d with  the  usual  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders we  aie  informed  as  a final  argument,  ‘no  can  help.’ 
Another  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  quality  is,  from  the 
native  view,  the  uncertainly  of  the  foreign  demand,  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  intr  duotion  into  the  Tea 
districts  .'f  the 'el -graph.  Before  the  wire  reached  the 
garden  districts,  the  native  buyer  knew  his  instructions, 
and  bought  such  leaf  ^.s  he  appr  .ved  of,  conveying  it  to 
his  central  factory,  where  it  was  sp-edily  turned  into 
the  ‘fragrant  herb’ — now — what  is  the  case  ! He  goes 
up  with  'ns  ructions,  it  is  true,  but  the  ‘telechit’  controls 
th  m.  No  so  I er  has  he  comm  nc<.d  bis  pu  chases,  than 
the  result  of  previ- us  seasons  shipments  to  London,  or 
elsewhere  having  b'  e-i  receive'!  by  the  fo  e gner,  with 
anything  bu^  s itisfaction,  (or  some  other  cau  e tor  al  Tm) 
is  at  once  either  directly  co  iveyed  to  tbe  ‘Hong,’  or  fil- 
ters through  our  own  native  staff  to  it,  and — a li'tle 
message  fl.es  up  country,  ‘wait  while,’ or  the  eq'iivnleat 
of  such  ystot' s,  r .e  recipient  of  t 'e  m tsi;.e  obeys — his 
purchases  up  'otl.e  time  of  its  receipt  ace  too  small  to 
make  a chop — whilst  he  is  watting  f'  r permission  to  buy 
further,  what  becomes  of  the  leaf  so  bought  ? 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  it  is  half  rolled  ud  half-fired, 
and  laid  aside  for  a few  days,  until  the  first  alarm 
having  subside!, the  requisite  permission  is  accorded, 
further  leaf  bought,  and  a ‘chop  ’ is  made.  We  readily 
concede  th  t we  may  be  somewhat  in  error  over  the 
‘ modus  operandi,'  but  some  such  process  occurs  and  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  falling  off  iu  quality.  Of 
course  the  utter  neglect  of  the  plantations  is  one  of  the 
primary  cau-es  of  this  falling  off, the  excuse  for  such 
neg'eot,  iu  the  month  of  the  grower,  is  the  small  price 
received  by  him  for  bis  leaf,  which  makes  the  growth 
of  the  succulent  sweet  potatoe  quite  as  remunerative, 
and  less  precarious.  Or  the  cau-cs  affecting  the  cost 
of  laying  down  Tea  from  the  country  at  this  port,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  spsak  at  length; — to  the  tale  ot  ‘lekin’ 
and  subsidiary  squeezes,  often  told  tbe  Chinese 
Authorities  are  deaf  as  adders,  and  their  deafness  and 
blin-'ness  are  increased  by  the  ut'er,  or  might  wt-  say, 
intentional  .stupidity  of  thei'-  foreign  adviser.  When 
one  so  highly  place  1 refuses  to  see  any  possible  ame- 
lio'ation  of  these  causes,  and  consoles  hiiuself,  and 
the  Native  Authorities  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulder, 
ard  the  consoling  rernark,  that  if  the  duty  receivable 
on  Tea  'is ‘falling  off  that  on  silk  ^-c.  is  increasing, 
what  hope  is  lelt ‘f  As  to  any  sucU  suggestions  that  ihe 
‘Leki'i’  being  a war  tax,  should  long  ago  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  that  the  export  duty  is  now  ridiculously  in 
excess  ot  the  percentage  intended  at  the  time  Of  its  im- 
position, our  own  high  officials  are  much  too  suave,  and 
much  too  tender  of  the  fne.  dly  relations  of  the  two 
Empires  to  hint  at  any  such  disagreeable  items. 

Again,  why  so  much  dust  and  b'oken  leaf  should  be 
found  in  every  package  of  Tea  brought  to  this  port  we 
fail  to  understand.  We  believe  we  are  right  in  si'ying 
that  the  percentage  found  m Ti  as  at  H-nkow  and 
Kiukiarig  is  smaller  than  at  lids  port,  wnilat  to  com- 
pare either  with  that  found  in  Teas  from  Oeylon  is 

interesting,  and instructive.  To  praise  Gey  on  T'  as, 

and  to  laud  their  cleanly  manutacture,  and  the  cheap- 
ness with  which  they  are  made,  and  to  instance  their 
fast  increasing  consumption  not  only  in  Eurepe  but  in 
ocr  stronghold,  Australia,  is  nothing  to  the  point  and 
only  calls  up  envious  feelings,  nay  even  s'-metimes 
makes  u'S  cast  a malevolent  glance  at  the  ‘figures’  relat- 
ing to  the  increased  export  from  the ‘.spi"y  isle,’  which 
are  so  persistently  set  before  us  in  the  Echo  ; and  in- 
deed  we  have  an  idea  that  the  worthy  purveyor  of  (hose 
figures  may  occasionally  cast  a wary  look  around  him 
when  retur'jiiig  trom  some  festive  board  to  his  lair, 
lost  perchance  the  ‘bitter  cup’  may  some  day  overflow 

uni  he— tbe  most  approiimatti  cause,  be but  we 

tffrbssr. 


Bitter  it  is  to  see — certain  it  is  to  predict  the  con- 
tinued decay  of  our  trade  and  our  living,  unless — what? 
Unless  a miracle  happens,  the  floodgates  of  Ohinese 
restriction  removed,  foreigners  permitted  to  own,  or 
at  least  to  superinted  Tea  gardens,  and  generally,  this 
portion  of  the  globe  of  most  interest  to  us,  to  make 
a complete  somersault.  Is  it  at  all  likely  in  our  time  ? 
— China  Mail. 


PLANTING  IN  NBTHBKLANDB  INDIA. 

(From  the  Straits  Times,  July  9th.) 

The  sugar  cane  disease  in  Java  still  defies  the  ex- 
perts, who  find  all  the  suggested  remedies  break  down. 
The  importation  of  plant  cane  from  abroad  has 
proved  utterly  unavailing  to  stay  the  evil.  The  na- 
ture and  causes  of  the  disease  baffle  inquiry,  and  ap- 
pearances point  to  no  more  satistactory  result  in  the 
near  future.  The  Surabaya  Courant  gives  particulars 
of  the  sugar  yield  in  Java  of  late  years,  which  shows 
that  the  outturn  in  1887 — 375,000  tons — has  not  been 
exceeded  since.  This  year’s  crop  is  likely  to  fall  four 
per  cent  short  of  tho.xe  figures. 

In  the  Java  ports,  the  supply  of  estate  managers, 
assistants,  and  overseers  largely  outruns  the  demand, 
and  applicants  swarm  when  chances  of  employment  as 
such  even  in  other  lauds  offer  themeelvea.  British 
Noith  Borneo,  espec-ally,  has  proved  so  attractive  that 
it  dr.iws  a i-teady  fl  w of  the  unemployed.  For  in- 
stance, by  last  advices,  seveial  Europeans  had  started 
from  Java  for  that  country  to  fill  situations  on  coffee 
and  sugar  estates. 

Tbe  island  of  Engano,  near  the  southern  end  of  Su- 
ma*ra,  has  been  appl  ed  for  from  Government  by  a 
Mr.  Van  Gogh  on  lease.  Becent  legislation  has  sim- 
plified applications  for  concessions  of  whole  islands  by 
dispensing  with  the  need  for  preliminary  survey. 

^ 

CEYLON  BOTANIC  GARDENS.* 

Bv  Pkofessoe  Harvey  or  Trinity  College,  Dublin- 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Peradenia,  Ceylon,  October,  10th,  1854. 

I propose  sending  you  a short  account  of  tbe 
present  state  of  the  Ceylon  Botanic  Gardens,  now 
unaer  the  able  management  of  G.  H.  K.  Thwaites, 
Esq.  The=e  gardens  are  situated  at  Peradenia, 
four  miles  from  Kandy,  on  the  high  road  to 
Colombo,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  1600  feet 
above  ihe  sea.  They  cover  an  undulating  surface 
of  140  acres,  a considerable  portion  of  which  is 
occupied  bj  an  arboretum,  into  which,  from  time 
to  time,  the  native  forest-trees  are  introduced,  and 
where  eventually  will  be  brought  together  most  of 
the  arborescent  plants  of  the  island,  and  such 
valuable  forest  trees  as  will  stand  the  climate.  The 
river  Mahawelle  Ganga  flows  round  three  sides  of 
the  garden.  The  opposite  banks  are  steep,  gra- 
dually rising  into  wooded  hills  of  various  heights  ; 
some  reclaimed  and  planted  with  coffee,  others  still 
covered  with  the  Jungle. 

The  approach  to  the  garden,  from  the  Kandy 
road,  is  through  an  avenue  of  tall  India-rubber 
trees  {Eicus  Elastica),  hung  with  various  cretpers, 
such  as  Eignonias  and  Ipomcoas,  an  1 nearly  oppo- 
site the  emranee  gate,  a remarkably  fine  epecimen 
of  Bauhinia  scandens  (Jungle  rope)  throws  its 
strangely  compressed  and  twisted  rope-like  stems 
from  branch  to  branch,  and  stretches  fairly  across 
the  road.  Immediately  within  the  gate  the  broad 
gravelled  road  divides  round  a circular  bed  of  palms, 
such  as  at  some  future  day  the  new  Crystal  Palace 
m..y  exhibit,  but  which,  for  luxuriance,  is  as  yet 
u jrepiesentedin  England.  The  group  comprises  the 
t lipot  {Corygha  umbraculifera),  Livistona  chinemis. 
Car  Ota  ureas,  detise  clumps  of  C.  horrida.  Boras- 
sus  tlabdUformis,  Areca  catechu,  Seaforthia  Dicksoni' 

*F'om  the  “ Li'erary  Gazette  and  Jourunl  of 
Sdenue  and  Art  ” of  26th  November  1853. 
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Cocos  nucifera,  Oreodoxa  oleracea,  Plicmix  dacUjli, 
fcra,  and  Ph  fariniferu,  a fine  unnamed  Malayan 
palm,  two  species  of  Calamus,  and  very  large  speci- 
mens nf  Cycas  circinalis.  Some  of  these  are  twenty, 
some  forty,  some  sixty  feet  high ; some  have  fan- 
shaped, some  pinnate,  and  some  much  divided  fronds: 
and  being  brought  together  into  a definite  clump 
of  gigantic  foliage,  forcibly  arrest  the  stranger’s 
attention,  particularly  when  his  glance  also  falls 
on  the  beds  at  either  side,  where  large  Scitaminece 
and  Yuccte  are  overtopped  by  two  huge  traveller’s 
trees  (Bavenala  speciosa)  with  palm-like  trunks  at 
least  35  feet  to  the  base  of  the  leaves  and  fully 
50  feet  to  the  extreme  top.  The  specimens  of  this 
noble  plant  in  English  stoves,  where  the  caudex 
is  either  not  at  all,  or  scarcely  formed,  give  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  port  of  a full  grown  plant, 
with  its  fan  of  40  or  50  distichous  leaves,  each 
leaf  12  to  15  feet  long,  mounted  on  a column  30 
to  40  feet  high,  as  formally  as  if  the  whole  had 
been  cast  in  bronze,  I can  think  of  no  better  com- 
parison for  this  grotesque,  and  yet  ncble  object, 
than  the  great  fans  of  peacock’s  feathers  which 
are  borne  on  each  side  of  the  Pope  on  festival 
days.  The  leaves,  like  those  of  the  banana,  are 
usually  torn  to  ribbons,  which  makes  them  look 
still  more  like  feathers  as  they  wave  to  and  fro 
in  the  wind. 

On  passing  the  group  of  palms  you  enter  a 
straight  road,  running  through  the  garden  to  another 
palm-circle  recently  planted  at  the  farther  end. 
This  road  has  wide  side-borders  well  furnished  in 
front  with  flowers  and  small  flowering  shrubs,  and 
in  the  rear  with  larger  shrubs  and  trees,  among 
which,  here  and  there,  are  scattered  palms  and 
Pandani,  the  latter  conspicuous  for  their  snake- 
like stems  and  branches,  terminal  screw-like  tufts 
of  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  abundant  ropes  and 
cables.  These  borders  are  at  all  times  gay  with 
bright-leaved  plants  and  flowers.  Among  the  former, 
Draca-na  ferrea  and  Poinoettia  pulchcrrima  supply 
the  brilliant  pinks  and  crimsons,  and  a variegated 
form  of  the  mop  shaped  Crotoiilonyifolium,  the  bright 
yellows.  The  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  are  much 
too  numerous  to  mention ; a few,  now  in  flower, 
must  suftioe.  Many  fine  species  of  Cassia,  parti- 
cularly one.  recently  imported  from  Trinidad, 
every  branch  of  which  bears  a panicle  of  bright 
golden  flowers  at  least  15  inches  in  diameter,  and 
C.  alata,  with  its  large  fern-like  foliage,  dense, 
erect  racemes,  and  orange  bracts  ; Allainanda  cathar- 
tica  and  A.  Schottii,  ever  displaying  a profusion 
of  golden  bells  ; Ixora  coecinea  and  I rosea  Plihis- 
cus  rosa-sinensis,  Plumbagos,  several  Clerodcndrons, 
Bauhinias,  Oardenia  jiorida,  Crossandra,  Eranthe- 
mum,  and  other  Acanthacece  ; Bignonia  stans  and 
Tccoma  capeiisis,  several  Ardisice,  more  remarkable 
for  handsome  foliage  and  fruit  than  for  showy 
flowers ; these,  and  many  others,  with  abundance 
of  roses  and  small  flowers,  keep  the  borders  per- 
petually sweet  and  gay,  Lagerstroamia  Eegina,  here 
a tree,  bearing  superb  panicles  of  purple  flowers 
has  ju-t  shed  its  leafy  honours  ; Barriugtonia  race- 
mosa  still  displays  a few  of  its  pendent  crimson 
tassels,  DiUcnias  and  Wormias  20  to  30  feet  high, 
with  dark  plaited  leaves  and  white  flowers;  Astonias, 
Poinciana,  pulchcy  rima  and  P.  regia,  the  um- 
brageous Bolavum  macranthiim  ; Jonesia  Asoca,  laden 
with  rich  bunches  of  orange  flowers  ; Ilumboldtia 
lauri folia,  Calosanthes  indica,  now  hung  with  great 
sword  shaped  pods,  &c.  are  among  the  larger  border 
shrubs  and  sm.all  trees.  Beaumontia  grandiffora 
climbs  the  tallest  trees,  flowering  among  the  upper 
branches  ; and  ( apparis  Mooni,  a fine  Ceylon  creeper, 
almost  covers  one  largo  tree  with  its  glossy  leaves 
and  white  flowers.  Two  tine  trees  of  Pkyilanthus 
Madagascaricmis,  planted  at  a crossing,  diffuse  the 


smell  (rather  than  the  fragrance)  of  boiled  potato- 
skins,  while  well  grown  cinnamon  and  camphor 
trees,  not  far  distant,  remind  you  that  you  are  in 
the  land  of  sweet  spices  and  gums. 

There  is  no  Banyan  tree  in  the  garden ; but 
there  are  several  fine  examples  of  the  larger  spe- 
cies of  Ficus,  particularly  of  the  epiphytic  fig  trees 
which  abound  in  the  lower  jungles  of  the  Island. 
These  species,  though  not  necessarily  epiphytic, 
often  vegetate  either  at  the  base  or  in  the  crevices 
or  hollows  of  old  or  half  decayed  trees  ; and  in 
either  ease,  the  fig,  growing  rapidly,  adheres  to 
the  supporting  tree,  at  first  modestly,  like  an  ivy, 
but  at  length  completely  encloses  the  trunk  and 
larger  branches  in  a thick  wooden  coffin.  The 
attacked  tree,  now  hidden  under  a dense  conglo- 
meration of  adnate  branches  and  aduate  a3rial  roots, 
which  compose  the  false  trunk  of  the  fig,  languishes’ 
while  the  fig  grows  proportionably  luxuriant,  and 
at  length  far  exceeds  in  size  the  tree,  to  which,  as 
an  humble  parasite,  it  had  at  first  affixed  itself.* 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  isolated  figs 
in  the  garden  are  two  fine  India-rubber  trees  (Ficus 
elastica)  at  least  80  feet  high,  planted  apart,  one 
on  each  side  of  one  of  the  walks.  The  girth  of 
the  largest  is  nearly  30  feet  at  the  base,  but  it 
soon  divides  into  three  trunks,  each  10  feet  round. 
Its  most  remarkable  feature,  however,  is  not  the 
height  or  girth  of  the  stem,  but  the  grand  display 
of  exposed  roots  which  radiate  from  its  base, 
stretching,  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel,  ten  or 
twelve  yards  in  every  direction.  Where  they  issue 
from  the  base  of  the  trunk  they  form  vertical 
plates,  from  2 to  3 feet  high,  and  from  3 to  6 
inches  in  thickness,  but  they  gradually  diminish 
in  height  to  the  extremities.  They  are  connected, 
here  ai  d there,  by  cross  plates,  which  anasto- 
mose in  a tolerably  regular  manner ; and  the  whole 
display  of  roots  reminds  you  (comparing  great  things 
with  small)  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  of 
the  Victoria  regia,  if  you  take  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  for  the  leafstalk,  and  the  radiating  and  anasto- 
mosing roots  for  the  ribs  and  veins. 

Among  the  ornamental  or  remarkable  trees  the 
various  species  of  Artocarpus  deserve  particular- 
notice.  A.  incisa  (bread-fruit)  is  sufficiently  known 
in  England  by  the  fine  specimen  at  Kew,  which 
imagination  may  easily  carry  into  a tree  40  to  50 
feet  high.  A.  intcgrifolia  (the  jack,)  a tail-forest 
tree,  60  to  80  feet  high,  with  excellent  wood  re- 
sembling coarse  mahogany,  dark  polished  oval 
leaves,  dense  well-covered  branches,  and  large  fruits 
hanging  on  short  shoots,  from  the  truuk  or  principal 
limbs;  and  A.  pubescens  (wild  bread-fruit,)  with 
plaited  leaves  of  large  size,  are  very  handsome. 
A native  species  of  Antixris  (or  upas)  from  whose 
tough  inner  bark  excellent  sacks  are  made,  has 
rtcfntly  been  introduced  into  the  garden.  Other 
ornamerital  trees  are — ScMeichcra  trijuga  (Ceylon 
oak,)  which  at  a little  distance  strikingly  resembles 
Quercus  Ilex ; Carallia  ceylanica,  Caretja  arborea, 
Kleinhovia  ceylanica,  Michelia  champaca,  &c.  • but 
none  exceed  in  beauty  the  fern-leaved 
and  the  Hhus  decipiens. 

In  a country  where  few  trees  are  deciduous, 
a sameness  of  tint  in  the  forest  is  to  be  expected  • 
and  to  a considerable  extent  this  is  the  case  in 
Ceylon,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  fully  formed 
leaves.  But  though  distinct  seasons,  affecting  all 
nature  at  once  and  strongly,  are  here  wanting,  the 
change  of  leaf  often  exhibits  colours  as  bright  as 
those  which  tinge  the  autumnal  woods  of  America 


* Professor  Harvey  forgot  to  add  that  the  parasite, 
grimly  iiame.i  m Ceylon  “ the  Colombo  A cut  •’  ulti- 
lUiUely  exhMsts  the  life  out  of  the  supporting  tree 
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with  broad  washes  of  crimson  and  yellow.  Here, 
however,  it  is  not  the  old,  but  the  young  leaves 
which  are  highly  coloured  ; and  as  the  older  leaves 
are  still  freshly  green  on  the  body  of  the  tree, 
the  ends  of  the  branches  clad  in  clear  tints  of 
white,  pale  yellow,  pink,  crimson,  or  purple,  appear 
to  support  clusters  of  showy  flowers.  If  all  trees 
changed  their  leaves  at  the  same  season,  these 
tints  would  be  as  famous  as  these  of  America. 
The  most  beautiful  are  exhibited  by  Mesiia  ferrea 
(bright  crimson),  the  Ti'.ugenice  (crimson),  Nej^helhim 
Mora  (deep  red),  the  Semecarpi  (bluish  purple),  the 
Laari  (rich  sienna  brown)  Symplocus  (rich  brown), 
Garcinim  (i\il\ous),Ingabigemina  (very  pale),  a Mesua 
(whitish).  Aleurites  Moluccana  (white),  &c.,  &c. 

The  commonest  of  the  indigenous  palms  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  the  kittool  {Caryota  wrens)  and 
the  Areca  catechu.  Both  grow  almost  as  weeds  in 
the  garden,  and  nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar 
than  their  aspect, — the  one  bold  and  massive,  the 
other  all  grace  and  beauty.  The  Caryota  must 
not  be  judged  by  the  attenuated  specimens  seen  in 
English  palm-hcuses.  Here  its  decompound  fronds 
are  peculiarly  dense  and  heavy,  forming  an  oblong, 
compact  head  of  drooping,  sad-coloured  plumes; 
like  gigantic  hearse-plumes.  Its  trunk  is  from  40 
to  60  feet  high,  thick  and  columnar,  strongly  con- 
trasting with  the  slender  Areca  by  its  side,  which 
nevertheless  rears  its  glossy  plumes  to  quite  as 
great  a height.  The  largest  talipot  {Corypha  um- 
hraculifera)  in  the  garden  has  a trunk  upwards  of 
60  feet  high  to  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  measures 
12  feet  at  the  butt,  and  9 or  10  at  five  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  looks  exactly  like  a column  of 
solid  masonry  supporting  a leafy  crown. 

Several  fine  clumps  of  bamboos,  like  tufts  of 
ostrich  feathers,  40  to  50  feet  high,  exhibit  the 
family  of  grasses  in  their  grandest  form.  The  close- 
shaven  lawns  of  England  must  not  be  looked  for, 
but  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  arboretum,  intersected 
by  broad  gravelled  walks  and  ornamented  with 
scattered  trees,  may  well  be  compared  to  English 
park  scenery.  The  grounds  themselves  are  natu- 
rally of  beautiful  shape,  and  have  been  well  laid 
out.  Particularly  to  be  admired  is  a new  road, 
recently  opened  along  the  river  banks,  from  one 
point  of  which  is  caught  a charming  view  of  the 
Petadenia  Bridge,  spanning  the  Mahawelle  Ganga 
with  a light  open-work  arch  of  satinwood,  the 
garden  affording  a foreground,  with  wooded  hills 
for  a middle  distance,  and  the  eye  ranging,  beyond 
the  bridge,  far  away  into  the  open  country. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  speak  of  the  more  im- 
portant departments  of  the  garden — namely  the 
nursery,  the  spice-ground,  the  orchard,  and  the 
experimental  garden. 

In  the  nursery  a stock  is  kept  up  of  all  useful 
and  ornamental  plants  suitable  for  distribution  in 
the  colony ; and  young  plants  and  seeds  are  sold, 
at  very  moderate  prices,  to  the  colonists,  the  pro- 
ceeds being  paid  regularly  into  the  public  chest. 
Flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  are  in  much  request, 
both  by  natives  and  planters,  and  the  introduction 
of  a handsome  novelty  of  this  description  attracts 
many  purchasers.  Annual  plants  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  temperate  zone  generally  succeed  well, 
but  shrubby  kinds  are  apt  to  form  leafy  branches 
only.  Svmetbriar  grows  long  and  lanky  like  a 
dog-rose,  and  rarely  blossoms.  Fuschias,  unless 
care  be  taken  to  destroy  the  lateral  leaf  buds,  do 
not  blossom;  but  the  apple-tree  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  caricature,  existing  merely  as  a root  stock, 
which  throws  up  tufts  of  slender  twigs  like  those 
of  a raspberry-bush,  like  which  it  is  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots.  Of  course  it  never  flowers.* 

* Half-a-dozen  really  nice  apples  were  recently 
gathered  from  a tree  on  Abbotsford,  at  4,700  feet  alti- 
tude.—Eti,  T.  A. 


The  spice-ground,  about  a quarter  of  an  acre 
in  surface,  is  planted  with  nutmegs,  cloves,  all- 
spice, cardamoms,  and  pepper,  all  of  which  succeed 
well.  At  present  the  nutmeg-trees  are  laden  with 
fine  ripening  fruit,  and  are  also  fragrant  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers. 

Six  or  eight  acres  are  set  apart  as  an  orchard, 
and  a considerable  number  of  fruits  grown  with 
more  or  less  success.  Among  these  are  the  mango  ; 
the  hog  plum  (Spondias  dulcis);  the  rambootan 
(Nephelmm  lungan)-,  the  litchi  {Nephelium  litchi)-, 
the  durian ; the  bilimbi  ; limes,  citrons,  oranges, 
shaddocks,  lemons,  and  wampi  {Cookia  punctata); 
the  star-apple ; sour-sop,  custard-apple,  and  bul- 
lock’s-heart ; the  rose-apple,  jambos,  guava,  and 
pomegranate  ; the  loquat ; the  numnum  (Cynometra 
caulifiora);  avocado  pear;  bread-fruit  and  jack; 
mulberry  ; granadilla  and  papaw ; pine  apples ; 
bananas  of  many  kinds;  lovi  lovi  [Flacoiirtia  in- 
ermis),  which  makes  a good  preserve,  Ceylon  al- 
mond (Terminalia  catappa),  and  Canarium  commune, 
&c.  Melons  have  been  frequently  tried  ; but  though 
the  plant  grows  freely,  and  the  fruit  swells  well, 
the  latter  rarely  comes  to  perfection.  Pumpkins 
succeed  much  better. 

In  the  experimental  garden  new  objects  of  colonial 
culture  and  new  varieties  of  fruits  are  raised  and 
propagated  for  future  dispersion.  The  tea  shrub 
(r.  Bohea)  succeeds  well,  and  might  be  grown  to 
any  extent  at  1000  feet  higher,  if  sufficient  labour 
could  be  cheaply  had.  The  chocolate  {Theohroma 
cacao)  bears  abundantly,  but  almost  every  fruit,  as 
it  ripens,  is  destroyed  by  squirrels,  which  are  ex- 
tremely numerous.  The  Shiraz  tobacco,  a recent 
introduction,  through  the  garden,  to  the  colony, 
has  been  grown  with  much  success,  and  bids  fair 
soon  to  supplant  the  bad  varieties  in  cultivation. 
Cotton  has  been  long,  and  is  still,  under  experiment 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  island  ; but  it  does 
not  flourish,  apparently  owing  to  an  insect  which 
attacks  the  ripening  pod,  destroying  the  seed,  and 
greatly  damaging  the  wool.  The  Manilla  hemp 
{Musa  textilk)  grows  well,  and  may  eventually  be- 
come an  important  item  in  colonial  export.  Arrow- 
root  and  tapioca,  judging  from  the  specimens 
grown  in  the  garden,  might  be  raised  to  any  de- 
sired extent  and  of  the  best  quality.  Mr.  Thwaites 
has  recently  introduced,  and  is  carefully  cultivating, 
the  best  West  India  ginger,  that  commonly  grown 
in  Ceylon  being  of  very  inferior  quality.  There 
have  also  been  procured  from  Mauritius,  and 
recently  from  Kew,  the  best  varieties  of  pine  apples, 
and  great  improvement  in  this  fruit  may  conse- 
quently be  anticipated. 

So  far  for  the  Peradenia  garden  out  of  doors. 
But  this  notice  would  be  very  imperfect  were  I 
to  omit  to  mention  what  is  doing  by  Mr.  Thwaites 
in  his  study,  and,  under  his  superintendence,  at 
his  office  and  in  his  house.  Here  a herbarium 
of  Ceylon  plants  commenced  by  his  predecessors, 
but  arranged  and  greatly  enlarged  by  himself,  now 
contains  about  3000  species ; and  novelties  still 
come  in,  and  must  be  expected,  till  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  island  in  particular  have  been 
fully  explored.  Two  native  draftsmen,  in  Govern- 
ment pay,  are  constantly  employed  in  making 
coloured  drawings  of  all  the  plants,  as  they  flower 
in  the  garden,  or  are  brought  in  from  the  jungle. 

Their  work  is  confined  to  representing  the  plant 
of  the  size  of  nature ; for  all  the  magnified  por- 
tions are  drawn,  and  all  the  dissections  made  by 
Mr.  Thwaites  himself,  who  devotes  the  best  hours 
of  almost  every  day  to  this  most  necessary,  but 
laborious  ta»k.  Many  hundreds  of  carefully  pre- 
pared and  acurate  drawings  show  what  has  been 
done  in  less  than  four  years,  and  are  a promise 
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of  still  greater  things  to  come.  Should  they  be 
jpublished  (as  is  much  to  be  desired)  they  will 
not  only  form  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
author’s  fame,  and  also  to  that  of  the  Peradenia 
Garden  where  they  have  been  prepared,  but  they 
will  be  a most  valuable  contribution  to  botanical 
science. 

Their  great  value,  above  most  other  similar 
botanical  plates  wilt  consist  in  this,  that  the  tloral 
analysis  has  been  in  all  cases  made  either  from 
the  living  plant,  or  from  specimens  preserved  in 
spirit,  by  the  author  himself,  and  not  by  his 
draftsmen.  The  errors  incident  to  mabing  dis- 
sections of  dried  specimens  are  hence  avoided. 

VV.  H.  H. 

^ 

BAEK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Dnu/gist.) 

London,  July  10th. 

Annatto.— Fifty-two  bags  Ceylon  seeds  sold  at  very  low 
prices  indeed  ; bright  at  3s,  dull  to  ordinary  low  at  from 
Id  to  Jd  per  lb. 

Bael  Fruit.— a parcel  of  91  packages  partly  mouldy 
and  shelly  fragments  was  shown  today,  and  bought  in  at 
the  nominal  price  of  2d  per  lb.  There  is  very  little  chance 
that  that  price  can  be  realised. 

Coca  Leaves.— No  South  American  leaves  were  offered 
today,  but  there  were  two  parcels  from  the  Kelvin 
estate  in  Ceylon,  together  784  lb.  The  quality  was 
e.vcellent,  and  the  leaves  (of  the  dark-green  Huauoeo 
variety)  were  beautifully  cured,  and  of  fine  taste  and 
flavour.  One-half  found  buyers  at  the  comparatively  cheap 
rate  of  Is  2d  per  lb. 

Essential  Oils.— There  is  very  little  alteration  in 
any  of  the  essential  oil  quotations  this/ week.  Several 
lots  of  Citronella  oil  in  bottles,  tins,  and  tanks  (the 
latter  holding  about  9 cwt.  each),  mostly  mixed  ' with 
petroleum  were  offered  today,  bought  in  at  nominal 
prices. 

Quinine. — Lower:  early  in  the  week  a sale  of  15,000  oz. 
second  hand  Brunswick  bulk  at  Is  per  oz.  was  reported. 
Today  there  do  not  seem  any  further  sellers  at  that 
price  though  we  think  there  would  be  buyers  at  the 
figure  named. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  CINCHONA  AUCTIONS. 

Amsterdam,  July  10th. 

At  today’s  public  auctions  2,843  packages  cinchona 
were  sold  at  unit  prices  ranging  from  8c  to  8jC  per  J 
kilo,  equal  to  Ifd  to  Ijd  per  lb.  The  following  were  the 
prices  paid  :— Manufacturers'  barks : Quills,  broken  quills 
and  chips  6c  to  71c,  equal  to  Id  to  12fd  per  lb.  ; root 
15o  to  50c,  equal  Igd  to  9d  per  lb.  Druggists’  barks  : 
Quills,  broken  quills  and  chips  lie  to  57c,  equal  to  2d 
to  lOjd  per  lb.:  rootl2o  to  2ic,  equal  to  2|d  to  SJd  per 
lb.  The  principal  purchasers  were  the  Auerbach,  the 
Amsterdam  and  the  Brunswick  factories. 


NORTH  BORNEO  PROSPECTS;  A VISIT  TO 
TEA  BONDING  WAREHOUSES ; TEA  BOXES; 

MR.  MAITLAND  EIRWAN  AND  IIIS 
PATENT  TEA  PACKING. 

So  many  Ceylon  men  have  left  you  at  various 
times  to  try  their  fortune  in  Borneo  that  infor- 
mation as  to  the  progress  of  the  British  North 
Borneo  Company  will  certainly  be  possessed  of 
interest  to  those  of  their  friends  whom  they  left 
behind  them  in  your  island.  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock,  K.c  D.,  occupied  the  chair  at  the  half-yearly 
general  meeting  of  this  Company  on  Wednesday 
last,  and  he  told  his  auditors  that  the  revenue 
had  gone  up  by  £14,850,  or  nearly  60  per  pent, 
the  total  income — apart  from  land  sales  having 
risen  from  £24,986  in  1888  to  £39,8.50  in  1889. 
Besides  this  revenue  they  had  sold  land  during 
the  year  to  the  amount  of  £39,836,  this  amount 
having  been  received  for  202,800  acres.  The  expenses, 
however,  had  mounted  up,  chiefly  because  of  the 
cost  of  two  expoditiors  sent  out.  This  was 
an  extraordinary  expenditure,  and  would  not  be 
of  frequent  recurrence,  Sir  Rutherford  said ; but 


the  directors  thought  it  advisable  not  to  add  to 
the  dividend  which  had  been  paid  ad  interim  in 
January  last.  They  hoped  great  things  from  the 
tobacco  planting,  which  was  going  on  vigorously 
and  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  chief  dififl- 
culty  of  their  planters  was  scarcity  of  coolies,  but 
steam  communication  with  China  had  now  been 
established,  and  the  Chairman  said  he  had  no  doubt 
an  ample  supply  could  be  drawn  from  that  country 
by  its  agency.  He  told  his  audience  that  a scheme 
for  the  construction  of  a railway  across  their  terri- 
tory under  the  land  grant  system  was  under 
consideration,  but  that  until  matters  were  more 
advanced  he  held  it  would  be  premature  to  enter 
upon  any  details.  There  was  much  to  be  hoped 
for  from  mineral  products,  and  mainly  as  to  coal; 
in  the  development  of  the  souroes  of  which  last, 
considerable  advance  had  been  made.  The  closing 
of  Sir  Rutherford  Aleock’s  address  was  followed  by 
a good  deal  of  rather  warm  discussion,  the  pro- 
prietors being  anxious  that  power  should  be  obtained 
enabling  dividends  to  be  declared  upon  land  sales. 
This  course  the  auditors  decline  to  permit,  and 
insist  that  receipts  from  such  sales  should  be 
placed  to  and  retained  as  a special  reserve 
fund.  You  will  recognise  the  important  relative 
bearing  this  decision  has  upon  the  course  hitherto 
adopted  by  the  Ceylon  Government  in  consider- 
ing its  receipts  from  land  sales  as  revenue 
applicable  to  the  most  general  purposes,  an  error 
the  gravity  of  which,  now  that  the  end  of  your 
tether  as  regards  available  land  is  being  rather 
closely  approached,  has  come  to  be  fully  ac- 
knowledged. 

My  regret  was  expressed  when  last  writing  that 
space  was  not  available  for  me  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  what  was  observed  by  me  during 
my  visit  to  Mr.  Maryetti’s  Tea  Bonding  Ware- 
houses. On  that  visit  I was  enabled  to  realize  for 
the  first  time  that  there  might  be  some  justifi- 
cation for  the  heavy  charges  which  home  agents 
make  upon  teas  shipped  to  them  from  Ceylon. 
These  have  repeatedly  been  made  the  subject  of 
complaint  in  your  columns,  and  I with  others 
have  always  had  to  acknowledge  that  they  seemed 
to  constitute  a great  and  justly  complained  of 
grievance.  But  really,  when  one  comes  to  see 
what  has  to  be  done  with  respect  to  tea  before 
the  chests  are  issued  from  the  warehouses,  the 
same  disposition  for  acknowledgment  does  not 
remain.  In  the  first  place,  the  handing  out  of 
samples  to  the  trade  is  a most  laborious  job, 
and  however  great  may  be  the  care  exercised  to 
escape  loss  it  cannot  be  altogether  avoided.  Dozens 
of  boys  were  constantly  rushing  in  and  demanding 
samples  for  this  or  that  broker,  their  employers.  To 
each  of  these  an  ounce  of  tea  was  carefully  weighed 
out,  and  they  were  expected  to  return  the  same 
weight.  Just  fancy,  however,  what  it  must 
mean  in  the  way  of  labour  to  work  such  a system 
EO  carefully  as  to  guard  against  serious  loss 
through  non  return  of  samples  1 Turning  to  another 
department  of  the  work  one  is  confronted  by  the 
heavy  charges  for  labour  involved  in  unpacking 
the  chests, — and  this  is  particularly  heavy  in  the 
case  of  the  metal  chests — turning  out  the  contents, 
a job  involving  much  delay  if  there  be  any 
obstruction  such  as  framing  inside  the  chest ; weigh- 
ing before  the  Customs  officers,  and  refilling  to 
the  exact  weight  mentioned  on  the  chests.  By  the 
way,  I may  tell  you  here  that  with  some  chests 
of  Ceylon  tea  recently  turned  out  their  contents 
wighed  two  pounds  more  than  the  figures 
shown  they  should  contain  I Who  is  responsible 
for  this  out  with  you  ? Tho  idea  is  here  that 
too  much  reliance  is  placed  on  the  boxes  holding 
exactly  a given  weight,  and  that  they  are  filled 
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without  any  weighing  at  all.  This  should  be  seen 
to  it  such  a practice  prevails,  for  two  pounds 
excess  in  a quarter  chest  is  a serious  one  for  your 
shippers  and  planters. 

After  this  digression  by  way  of  warning  state- 
ments, I may  get  back  to  the  third  heavy  item 
of  expenditure  to  be  incurred  by  the  bonders,  and 
that  is  the  repair  of  broken  boxes.  When  a bad 
voyage  has  been  experienced,  probably  a dozen  out 
of  every  hundred  of  metal  or  wooden  boxes  receive 
injury  and  require  repair  before  being  issued  to  the 
trade.  I saw  some  of  the  metal  boxes  so  bulged 
as  to  crack,  and  others  with  the  lids  so  dented  in, 
that,  if  left  out  in  the  rain,  water  stood  in  a 
pool  on  the  surface  and  gradually  leaked  through 
the  disturbed  joints  to  the  tea.  As  for  the  China 
wooden  boxes,  some  of  them  scarcely  deserved 
the  name  on  arrival,  and  all  of  these  had  to  be 
made  good  by  the  bonder’s  staff.  So  you  can  realize 
that  the  charges  mads  on  tea  received  here  are 
not  representative  by  any  means  of  clear  profit, 
though  very  probably  some  agencies  manage  to 
add  considerably  to  the  warehouse  charges  when 
their  accounts  of  receipt  and  expenditure  are  made 
up  for  consignment  to  their  constituents. 

My  reference  to  tea  boxes  reminds  me  to  make 
mention  of  the  fact  that  all  the  tea  received  ex 
“Carthage”  in  the  etanley-Wrightson  chests  has  been 
sold  this  week  at  full  prices,  it  being  in  “ real 
good  condition."  This  fact  being  ascertained,  and 
confirmation  to  it  having  been  afforded  by  the 
price  paid  by  experts  for  the  tea,  the  next  step 
the  Syndicate  will  take  will  soon  have  to  be  decided 
upon.  You  have  already  had  sketched  out  to  you 
by  me  an  outline  of  what  is  contemplated  by  it, 
viz.,  the  establishment  of  a factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  board  required  from  mana  grass  in 
order  to  avert  the  existing  uncertainty  attending  the 
importation  of  the  board  from  Holland.  To 
carry  out  this  programme  efficiently,  more  capital 
than  is  possessed  by  the  present  Syndicate  will 
of  course  be  required,  and  the  first  step  for  consi- 
deration must  be  how  this  money  is  to  be  obtained. 

We  observe  that  you  have  been  noticing  lately 
the  use  of  a lead  paper  introduced — so  we  under- 
stand you  to  say,  to  the  Ceylon  planters  by  Mr. 
Kirwan.  When  reading  your  observations  upon 
this  new  material,  I felt  desirous  of  learning  if 
anything  was  known  about  it  by  the  tea  trade 
here.  As  the  result  to  my  inquiring  I found 

that  this  lead  paper  is  well-known  and  freely  sold 
in  London,  and  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  in 
which  the  tea  arriving  home  in  the  Stanley- 
Wrightson  chests  was  packed.  My  examination  of 
the  paper  of  those  chests  proved  to  me  that  it 
was  an  admirable  substitute  for  lead,  and  of  course 
far  less  weighty  and  costly,  while  to  those  ad- 
vantages it  adds  that  of  economy  in  space  occu- 
pied. An  expert  who  examined  the  chests  with 
me  told  me  he  believed  the  days  of  the  use  of 
lead  for  packing  tea  to  be  fully  numbered. — Lon- 
don Cor, 

♦ 

Thbke  Samples  of  Tobacco,  grown  in  Madras,  were 
recently  submitted  for  the  opinion,  in  regard  to  their 
quality  and  value,  of  the  leading  tobacco  brokers 
and  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
reports  of  the  14  specialists  to  whom  the  samples 
were  sent,  including  among  others  Messrs.  Sales, 
Pollard  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Austin  of  London,  Messrs.  Cope  of  Liverpool,  Messrs. 
Lloyd  and  Son  of  Exeter,  and  Messrs,  Thomson  and 
J^orteuBof  Edinburgh,  seem  to  afford  encouragement 
to  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  improve  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  in  tho  Madras  Presidency. — 
M.  Mail,  July  24th. 


INDIAN,  CEYLON  AND  JAVA  TEAS  IN 
LONDON. 

Owing  to  differences  of  climate,  Ceylon  tea  has 
appeared  in  the  Mincing  Lane  markets,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  tea  season,  in  larger  quantity 
than  Indian,  while  the  increase  this  season  in  Java 
has  shown  well  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
Indian.  The  figures  for  Indian  from  1st  June  to  11th 


July  were  ; — 

Packages. 

India: — Season  1889-90  ...  40,118 

Do  1890-91  ...  51,325 

Increase  ...  11,207 

^ <i  rv  Ir  Q . <7  0 a 

Ceylon:—  1889-90  ...  68,429  ' 

1890-91  ...  93,111 

Increase  ...  25,682 

In  absolute  quantity  Ceylon  shows  not  far  from 


twice  the  number  of  packages  of  Indian  tea,  while 
her  increase  on  last  year  is  considerably  more  than 
twice  the  increase  which  Indian  tea  shows. 

Java  is  advancing,  the  comparison  being : — 

Packages. 

1889- 90  ...  5,001 

1890- 91  ...  7,751 


Increase  ...  2,750 

The  exports  from  Britain  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  are 
increasing,  but  as  yet  the  vast  proportion  of  teas  ex- 
ported are  China  kinds.  The  deliveries  of  tea  in 
June  were  8,6.30,000  lb.  of  Indian  and  5,163,000  of 
Ceylon, — the  aggregate  being  13,793,000  lb.  against 
6,059.000  China.  The  ehange  since  June  1888,  three 
years  ago,  has  been  remarkable.  The  deliveries  of 
China,  then,  instead  of  being  less  than  half  those  of 
its  two  competitors  compared  thus  : — 

lb. 

Deliveries  of  China  tea  ...  8,438,000 
lb. 

Irdian...5,360,000 
Ceylon...!, 594,000  6,954.000 


Difference  in  favour  of  China  ...  1,484,000 
The  difference  against  China  in  June  of  this  year  is 
indicated  by  the  following  figures  : — 

lb. 

Deliveries  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  13,793,000 
China  ...  6,059,000 


Difference  against  China  ...  7,734,000 

There  has  seldom  been  so  complete  a revolution  in 
a trade  and  in  public  taste. 


Sugar  in  Fiji.— Among  the  passengers  who  left 
Suva  for  Sydney  by  the  S.  S.  “ Waroonga”  was 
Mr.  Wm.  Good,  Sydney  manager  for  the  Fiji 
Planters’  and  Fruit  Growers’  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation and  Agency  Company,  who  returns  to  the 
scene  of  his  operations.  Mr.  Good  takes  with  him 
some  splendid  samples  of  an  accidentally  obtained 
variety  of  cane  which  he  has  cultivated  recently 
to  some  extent,  and  which  is  called  the  Muanawini 
(after  the  plantation).  This  new  variety  shows 
remarkable  strength  and  vitality,  united  to  good 
density,  and  is  so  straight  in  growth  as  to  render 
less  expensive  many  of  the  operations  of  cultiva- 
tion and  subsequent  handling  during  conveyance 
to  the  mill.  Doctor  Kottman,  Chemist  in  Chief 
to  the  C.  S.  B.  Co.,  also  returns  from  a visit  of 
inspection  to  the  scene  of  the  Company’s  opera- 
tions in  Fiji,  in  reference  to  the  disease  which 
has  appeared  among  the  ‘ Honolulu’  cane.  The 
new  Muanawini  variety,  referred  to  above,  may 
meet  the  difficulty, — Fiji  Times,  June  21st, 
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PUMIOE  STONE. 

The  Belgian  Consul-General  in  the  Canary  Island 
states  that  a very  important  mine  of  pumice 
stone  exists  on  the  Teueviffe  Peak,  of  -whioli 
the  working  was  only  started  in  1888.  The 
stone  is  found  in  that  part  of  the  peak  called  “ the 
Canadas,”  at  about  2000  feet  above  sea  level,  which  i.as 
an  area  of  some  6000  hectares,  out  of  the  middle  of 
whicli  rises  the  highest  part  of  the  peak.  The  Russian 
Consul  at  St.  Croix  bought  this  property  ot  the  Spanish 
Government  in  consideration  of  an  annual  ])ayiuent  for 
the  pumice  stone  working.  The  Russian  Consul  has 
associated  himself  with  a Belgian,  and  they  under  the 
firm  styled  Aguilar  and  V^alcke,  commenced  oper- 
ations in  1888,  but  it  was  only  last  year  exportation 
was  really  started.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  tlio  Oon.sul- 
General  states  that  this  stone  obtained  a silver  medal, 
and  in  view  of  the  requireiuen's  of  England,  France 
and  America,  he  believes  it  will  develop  a trade  of 
great  importance  before  many  years.  So  far  the 
Lipari  Islands  have  practically  furnished  the  world’s 
supply  of  this  product,  exporting  about  100,000  tons 
per  annum.  The  Teueriffe  atone  being  recognized  as 
of  excellent  quality  and  its  extracti  m being  a much 
more  simple  matter  than  in  the  Lipari  Islands,  it 
follows  that  the  nrice  is  much  less.  More  capital  will, 
however  bo  wanted  to  extend  the  working  operations. 
— Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal,  July  5. 

^ 

TEA  PACKING,  BULKING,  &c, 

(By  a T^ery  Old  Colonist.) 

THE  MINCING  LANE  TEA  MAKKET  AND  PEOSPECTS— WEIGH" 
ING,  BULKING  AND  PACKING  OP  TEA— TEA  LEAD — MU. 
DENSHAm’s  factory— WHEAT  PROSPECTS — RISE  OF  EX- 
CHANGE. 

London,  July  5th, 

Naturally,  the  first  thing  I did  when  I got  to 
London  was  to  visit  Mincing  Lane  to  see  our  brokers, 
Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton,  and  learn  from  them 
all  about  the  tea  market  and  what  was  thought  about 
its  future  prospects  ; at  present  the  fei  ling  is  “bullish  ” 
and  in  favour  of  a steady  market  for  some  months  to 
come.  On  inspecting  some  samples  of  tea  after  it 
was  balked  in  London,  whicn  I nad  seen  before  ship- 
ment, I was  very  much  di-apoointed  with  their  ap- 
pearance : they  did  cot  look  like  the  same  tea  at  all 
they  were  much  more  dusty  and  broken  than  when 
they  were  shipped  On  inquiring  the  cause,  I was  told, 
it  was  owing  to  the  rongh  way  in  which  tea  is  re- 
packed in  the  tea  warehouses  after  bulking.  Mr.  Wilson 
suggested  that  I should  go  to  the  warehouses  and  see  the 
process  of  working  a paicelof  tea  from  beginning  to  end. 
Accordingly  accompanied  by  Mr.  Davies,  who  has  taken 
much  interest  in  the  matter,  I went  to  Cutler’s  Wharf  to 
inspect  the  working  of  a parcel  of  our  own  tea  6x“Chye- 
bassa.”  It  was  first  weighedgross,  package  by  package, 
tbe  weight  being  chalked  on  each  ; the  boxes  are  then 
opened  and  a sample  of  each  taken  out  for  inspection. 
If  they  ran  even  in  appearance,  at  this  point  bulking 
might  be  saved,  but  in  this  ca'-e  the  semides  did  not 
run  even  in  appearance,  so  the  parcel  was  taken  into 
the  bulking  room  : there  the  top  lead  cover,  cut  up  in 
sampling,  was  torn  off  and  the  tea  turned  oat  on 
the  floor.  The  lead  lining  of  tho  hox  g merally  comes 
ont  too,  and  is  shoved  hack  into  it  in  a very  crushed 
state.  The  tea  on  the  floor  is  turned  ov'  r several 
times  with  shovels — this  is  the  meihod  f bulking, 
machines  have  been  tried  for  mixing  tbe  tea, 
bnt  they  have  not  been  found  to  faclL.atc  fbd  work 
and  have  been  given  np.  The  empty  boxes  are  then 
taken  back  into  the  wnigliiiig  room  and  tbe  tare  is 
ascertained,  by  weighing  each  paokago.  All  tf  e weigh- 
ing is  done  in  the  most  careful  wa;!, , and  the  scales  were 
tested  several  times  whilst  I was  tht  n ! 

Whilst  the  lot  of  tea  weighed  out  .veil,  i.herc  was  a 
loss  of  about  1 per  cent  in  the  tares  frons.  inequality  of 
the  weights  of  the  boxes.  The  tsred  boxes  are  then 
taken  back  into  the  bulking  room.  The  tea  after  being 
again  turned  over  is  shovelled  into  them ; and  if  pos- 
23 


Bible  inside  the  lead  lining.  When  the  box  is  nearly  full 
a piece  ot  gunoy  is  placed  on  the  top  and  a man 
tolerably  heavily  shod  sot  on  to  it  and  stamped  the 
tea  in  the  box  with  all  his  energy.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  crisp  tea  is  broken  in  the  process  and  much 
dust  made  ? 

We  adopt  a similar  process  in  packing  in  Ceylon,  but 
it  is  done  more  carefully  and  gradually.  By  this  way 
of  packing  we  get  more  tea  into  the  box  than  the  ware- 
house laborers  can  without  stamping  it  in.  The  stamp- 
ing operation  has  generally  to  be  done  twice.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  packing  the  tea 
as  we  do  in  Ceylon,  we  are  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  ; we  save  a trifle  in  freight  and  lose  a 
penny  per  lb.  in  price,  owing  to  the  deterioration 
in  appearance  from  ciushiug  Unless  we  bulk  on  the 
estate  I think  ro  more  tea  should  be  put  into  the  boxes 
than  can  be  got  by  thorough  shaking,  then  tho  ware- 
house people  can  get  the  same  quantity  into  the 
boxes  without  stamping.  No  care  can  be  taken  in  rejiack- 
ing  to  adjust  the  lead  lining:  if  it  slips  into  its  place 
well  and  good  ; the  tea  goes  into  it,  if  it  does  not,  it  is 
crammed  in  ; the  tea  on  the  top  of  it ; and  its  want  is 
supplied  by  sheets  of  paper  placed  next  the  wood  and 
as  the  torn  lead  cover  is  useless,  its  place  is  also  sup- 
plied by  paper.  The  lids  of  the  boxes  being  prized  open 
with  a chisel  are  generally  much  broRen  and  are  nailed 
on  again  anyhow.  We  are  told  that  our  tea  does  not 
keepwell.  How  can  it  keep  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  effects 
of  a damp  climate  1 should  say  now  that  in  my 
opinion  the  rough  usage  of  our  tea  and  packages  in 
the  warehouses  is  unavoidable.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  time  necessary  to  repack  as  carefully 
as  we  pack : the  remedy  I think  is  in  our 

own  bands — either  let  us  bulli:  on  estates  or  pack  in 
such  a way  as  to  admit  of  tho  tea  being  repacked 
without  treadiDg  and  stamping.  With  such  enormous 
quantities  of  tea  to  be  hamilod  in  the  way  I have 
described,  time  cannot  be  given  to  do  the  work  care- 
fully. The  mischief,  I should  say,  hurts  us  most  with 
exporters  : how  can  we  expject  them  to  buy  and  ship 
our  tea  with  all  the  chances  of  deterioration  from 
imperfect  protection  from  the  damp  atmosphere  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  packing  tea  in  lead  at  all,  if  it 
is  only  for  tbe  voyage  ? The  sooner  some  other  way 
of  hermetically  packing  tea  can  be  devised  or  some 
method  oi  making  the  tea  lead  adhere  to  the  boxes 
when  the  tea  is  turned  out  the  better. 

Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton  gave  me  a pieco 
of  their  tea  lead  laid  on  thick  paper,  which  ba-i  ' ef  ■ 
used  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Anderson  and  is  much  approved  ■ 
by  the  dealers.*  If  I can  find  out  where  it  is  ma  ie  i 
send  out  a supply,  because  it  could  be  pas 
on  to  tho  sides  of  the  boxes  before  they  are  made  -.q 
and  then  it  could  not  be  rendered  useless  by  the  me. 
in  the  warehouses. 

After  seeing  the  bulking  and  repacking  process,  Mr. 
Davies  took  me  to  see  Rlr.  Denshaw  of  Mazawattc 
celebrity.  He  kindly  took  us  through  his  faotoiy 
from  top  to  bottom  and  showed  us  the  whole  process 
of  blending  and  packing  from  beginning  to  tbe  end. 
I was  much  pleased  and  interested  in  what  I saw. 
All  tbe  tea  is  now,  I believe,  honestly  described 
on  the  packages,  and  I think  he  has  done  much  to 
push  the  sale  of  Ceylon  tea.  The  quantity  he  buys 
and  sells  is  very  large  : he  has  about  4,000  agents, 
and  packs  tea  as  directed  for  a large  number  of 
retailers  who  have  their  own  names  put  on  the 
packages.  I was  particularly  struck  with  his  blending 
machines  and  especially  with  his  cutting  and  sorting 
machine  : it  cuts  and  sorts  more  evenly  than  any  of  our 
machines.  The  establishment  is  a very  large  one.  The 
Bteam  engines  to  work  tho  machinery  are  at  the  top 
of  the  warehouse  which  is  some  six  stories  high. 

This  letter  is  intolerably  long,  but  I do  not  care  to 
apply  the  pruuing  knife  to  it  or  to  rewrite  it;  so  you  must 
just  try  and  make  commonseuse  out  of  it.  If  tbe 
weather  does  not  change  very  soon  for  the  better 


* A sample  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Anderson  some  *iiiie  ago 
was  very  favourably  reported  on  by  Messrs.  Somerville 
& Co.  We  are  not  aware  of  tho  cost  compared  with 
ordinary  tea  lead. — Ed.  T.  A. 
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the  farmers  will  have  a bad  time  of  it  and  there 
■will  be  very  dear  money  before,  the  end  of  th(3  year 
to  pay  for  corn,  &c. — Yours  truly,  0.  S. 

P.  S. — The  price  of  silver  is  creeping  up  again. 
People  are  predicting  a rise  to  60d,  which  means  a 
par  exchange.  It  will  be  for  a time  a bad  thing  for 
the  East.  Capit.-il  invested  there  during  the  last  ten 
years  will  be  called  up  and  sent  back,  and  people 
will  be  afraid  to  send  out  money  at  an  exchange 
of  2s. , which  they  may  have  to  get  back  at  Is  od 
when  the  production  of  silver  increases  or  when  the 
demand  for  American  currency  is  satisfied.  Remember 
me  kindly  to  all  inquiring  friends,  especially  those 
at  the  Mount.  This  climate  is  at  present  simply 
detestable.  C.  S. 

♦ 


QUININE,  & c. 

(From  C.  F.  Boehringer  <&  Saline's  Report.) 

Waldhof  near  Mannheim,  July  1st,  1890. 

QUININE  during  the  greater  part  of  last  month  was  very 
quiet  and  second  hand  holders  accomplished  the  resolution  to 
sell  at  12§d  per  oz.  lu  course  of  last  week  however,  the 
market  improved. 

In  1880  Dr.  Laveran  of  Paris  reported  that  in  Algiers 
he  had  constantly  observed  peculiar  protozoeio  organisms 
(Plasmodium  malariae)  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering 
from  malaria  fever.  This  discovery  that  was  much  dis- 
puted at  the  time  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  F. 
Plehn  at  the  Moabit  Hospital  in  Berlin,  who  in  proof  of 
it  adduces  the  treatment  of  patients  with  quinine,  the 
organisms  in  question  gradually  disappearing  from  the 
blood,  and  the  patients  therewith  becoming  convalescent. 

COCAINE,— Just  as  In  civilised  lands  general  pro.sperity 
is  accompanied  by  increased  consumption  of  spirituous 
drinks,  so  in  Bolivia  and  Peru  the  natives  under  such 
circumstances  indulge  more  largely  in  coca  showing.  Such 
has  been  the  case  this  year.  Having  got  much  better 
prices  for  their  wool,  the  natives  have  consumed  coca 
very  freely,  and  the  surplus  of  leaves  for  manufacturing 
purposes  has  consequently  been  small,  and  commanded 
high  prices.  Haw  cocaine  and  cocaine  hydrochlorate  have 
neverthelss  fallen.  In  lace  of  the  fact  referred  to,  this 
decline  cannot  be  expected  to  last,  and  either  coca- 
leaves,  must  become  cheaper,  or  cocaine  quotations  must 
he  and  of  the  former  eventuality  there  is  no  prespeet 
thatever  at  present. 

A report  in  the  Revue  Chir.  ThOr.  recommends  in  case  of 
croup  the  followiug  solution 

Cocaine  hydrochlorate  ..  ...  1 part 

Solution  of  Perchloride  of  Iron  ...  8 „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  1000  ,, 

A tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every  two  hours.  For 
children  the  quantity  of  cocaine  should  be  reduced  by  two 
fifths,  and  a teaspoonful  administered  every  two  hours 
with  ice.  This  remedy  removes  ihe  membranes  and  renders 
any  operation  (cauterisation,)  unnecessary.  — . 

In  course  of  the  series  of  articles  summing  up  the 
observations  of  European  and  American  physicians  con- 
cerning the  subsidiary  effects  of  the  new  remedies,  and 
to  hich  we  referred  in  our  April  report.  Dr.  Falk  of 
Berlin  has  since  dealt  with  Antifebriue,  Phenacetine  and 
Met^acetine. 

ANTIFEBKINE  (Acetanilid)  the  most  frequent  effectis  cya- 
nosis tliat  occurs  sometimes  even  after  the  smallest  dose. 
The  fall  of  temperature  is  often  unexpectedly  great  pro- 
ducing even  collapse,  especially  in  typhus  patients  and 
children.  Antifebrine  frequently  causes  violent  perspira- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  shivering  fits.  Dnliko  autipyrine 
it  does  not  often  affect  the  digestive  organs,  but  on 
the  other  hand  with  children  produces  diarrhoea  and  in- 
clination to  vomit.  Dr.  Falk  notices  eleven  eases  of 
ucuto  antifebrine  poisoning  the  symptom.s  of  which  are 
faintness,  giddiness,  dread  of  death,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
abdominal  jjains,  vomiting,  shivering  fits,  unconciousne.ss  and 
In  some  cases  delirium. 

PHENACETINE. — Judging  by  the  comparatively  few  re 
corded  observations,  the  occasional  sub.-idiary  effects  of 
phenacetine  are  rare  and  unimportant.  The  most  frequent 
appears  to  he  excessive  perspinuimi  sometimes  accompanied 
by  shivering.  Cyanosis  ami  exantliemo  also  often  occur.  By 
prolonged  treatment  witli  phenaccliiie,  the  patient  grows  so 
far  accustomed  to  it  that  largo  doses  become  ncialful,  and  tliese 
are  by  no  loetuis  free  from  ilanger. 

.VIET)I ACEITNE  is  closely  related  to  I’heiiac.efiiie,  hat 
its  subsidiary  effects  are  iiiucli  ii  ore  d is  isreeablo.  It 
occasions  most  violent  perspiration,  aid  as  ol'leii  remarked 
at  till;  -sine  time  also  collapse  and  cyanosis,  and  great 
caution  should  thereloro  be  obeerved  iu  pioscril  lag  it. 


THE  NEW  JAPANESE  MINISTER  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  TEA-MEN. 

Mr.  Mutsu  has  made  it  very  plain  to  the  tea- 
men who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a subsidy 
of  200,000  yen  from  the  late  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  that  he  is  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  pursue  the  policy  of  official  interference 
with  trade.  These  gentlemen,  probably  feeling 
doubtful  about  the  permanency  of  such  a favour, 
sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  Mutsu  and  asked 
what  opinions  he  entertained  on  the  subject,  where- 
upon, according  to  the  J//i  Shimpo,  the  new  Minis- 
ter told  them  that  he  was  entirely  opposed  to 
official  meddling  with  tradal  concerns,  and  that, 
entertaining  such  views,  he  proposed,  if  not  to 
cancel,  certainly  to  greatly  alter  the  Tea  Company’s 
charter.  Subsidies  and  bounties  were  all  very  well, 
he  explained,  as  means  of  giving  a vigorous  impulse 
to  some  particular  enterprise  and  putting  money 
into  the  pockets  of  favoured  persons.  But  the 
impulse  could  only  be  temporary,  while  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  such  a system  was  to  interfere  with 
and  check  the  sound  development  of  trade,  since 
the  enjoyment  of  official  assistance  and  protection 
by  one  set  of  traders  effectually  strangled  compe- 
tition on  the  part  of  men  not  similarly  favoured, 
and  thus,  instead  of  encouraging  private  enterprise, 
official  aid  was  ultimately  fatal  to  it.  With  respect 
to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  yen  which 
bad  been  granted  to  the  Company  and  lodged  for 
the  uses  of  their  business  in  the  Bank  of  Japan, 
Mr.  Mutsu  explained  that  of  course  no  question 
could  be  raised.  But  he  told  them  that  he  should 
not  disapprove  of  their  placing  the  money  with 
some  sound  bank  where  good  interest  was  procura- 
ble. The  tea-men  have  accordingly  decided,  we  read, 
to  transfer  the  money  to  the  First  and  Third  National 
Banks,  where  7 per  cent,  is  given  on  fixed  deposits. 
They  will  thus  be  in  receipt  of  an  income  of 
14,000  yen  annually,  which,  they  expect,  will  meet 
their  requirements.— /apaa  Weekly  Mail. 


ME.  A.  SCUTT  BLACKLAW  ON  BRAZIL. 

Eao  Paulo  Eevisited. 

DOM  PEDRO  SEGUNDO  RAILWAV  STATION — FASHIONABLE 
DRESSES — EMANCIPATION— DEPARTURE  OP  TRAIN  : 
LEAVE-TAKING— COPFEE — BEAUTIFUL  P.EBIDENCEB — 

WANT  OF  CULTIVATION— GRAND  SCENERY  OP  THE 
SERBE  DO  M.AR  PASS — A 100  MILE  NAVIGABLE  EIVER — 
COFFEE  DISEASE  IN  THE  CAMPOS  DIBTEICT — METRE 
GAUGE  LINES — LEOPOLDINO  RAILWAY  COMPANY — EX- 
PRESS TRAIN— Eao  PAULO  TRAIN — MINAS  AND  BIO 
RAILWAY  COMPANY — IN  CACHOEIBA— CANE  AND  COFFEE 
-FROM  BROAD  TO  NARROW  GAUGE — COMFORTABLE  RAIL- 
WAY CARRIAGES — BROAD  AND  NARROW  GAUGE  LINES — 
ABANDONED  COFFEE  ESTATES — A CENTRAL  SUGAR  FAC- 
TORY-JAWBBEAKING  NAMES  OF  STATIONS — A CONCES- 
SION FOR  A RAILWAY  LINE — BITUMINOUS  SHALE — SaO 
PAULO  STATION — HOTEL  DE  PRANCE — CONVERSATION  ON 
"GOOD  OLD  TIMES.’’ 

One  reason  of  my  long  silence  is  that  I have  been 
for  some  time  almost  out  of  the  bounds  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  interior  of  Minas  Geraes. 

I started  from  Eio  one  cool  September  morning 
— the  day  just  breaking  when  I got  on  to  a tram- 
way car  which  was  to  convey  its  load  of  passen- 
gers to  the  Dom  Pedro  Segundo  railway  station, 
for  a train  which  was  to  leave  for  the  Capital  of 
the  Province  of  S-  Paulo  at  6 a.m. 

Arriving  some  half-an  hour  before  the  time  for 
tho  train  leaving,  one  had  time  to  enjoy  a cup  of 
warm  black  coffee,  made  with  a strength  which 
one  only  finds  in  Brazil — milk  there  was  in  abun- 
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dance,  but  such  is  the  force  of  habit^ — after  a long 
residence  in  these  parts— coffee  with  milk  seems  a 
tame  drink,  compared  with  the  black  enervating 
beverage  well-sugared — which  is  the  “ eye-opener” 
for  everyone,  rich  and  poor  senator  and  beggar,  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

While  seated  in  the  refreshment-room  one  is 
visited  now  and  then  by  well  dressed  young  men, 
who  seem  of  the  class  employed  during  the  day  as 
clerks  in  wholesale  houses  or  retail  dealers’  assis- 
tants—and  is  asked  in  a whisper  to  buy  from  the 
visitor  the  unexpired  half  of  a return  ticket  to  Sao 
Paulo.  The  ticket  lasts  for  a month  and  has  date 
of  issue  stamped  on  it.  Negotiations  are  continued 
in  a whisper,  and  the  ticket  may  be  bought  for 
some  ten  or  twelve  shillings  less  than  one  can 
buy  a single  ticket  for.  From  the  numbers  of  those 
who  present  themselves  afterwards  one  is  inclined 
to  think  a better  bargain  could  have  been  struck 
by  exercising  a little  patience.  The  clandestine 
nature  of  the  transaction  leads  one  to  believe  that 
it  is  illegal.  This  however  those  who  benefit  by 
the  affair  do  not  care  to  inquire  into.  Tickets 
are  not  given  out  until  a short  time  before 
time  of  train  leaving,  and  the  gates  leading  to  the 
platform  are  not  opened  until  that  time.  The 
waiting-rooms  seem  ample,  but  as  the  approaches 
are  well  covered,  most  of  the  passengers  prefer 
waiting  about  the  doors,  no  doubt  looking  for  those 
whom  they  expected  to  accompany  them  or  to  see 
them  off.  There  is  not  much  pushing  and  crowding. 
The  newsboys  and  shoe-blacks  are  kept  outside, 
and  your  business  with  them  is  done  before  you 
enter.  Luggage  is  a thing  that  does  not  bother  the 
passenger  much,  for  the  day  before  the  passenger 
intends  to  leave,  it  can  be  sent  to  an  office  of  the 
railway  department  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of 
Eio  de  Janeiro  and  by  giving  particulars  as  to  desti- 
nation, and  paying  according  to  weight,  he  has  only 
to  present  the  card  or  receipt  received  at  the  end  of 
his  journey.  Small  parcels  or  such  as  do  not  inoon- 
venience|other  passengers  are  allowed  into  the  carriage. 

While  waiting  for  the  train  to  leave,  one  is  struck 
with  the  costly  fashionable  dresses  of  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  better  class,  but  all  are  well 
protected  from  dust  while  travelling,  the  science 
represented  by  Worth  is  even  exercised  in  the  for- 
mation of  ladies’  ” dusters  ” from  unbleached  linen 
or  silk.  Gentlemen  protect  their  French-tailor-made 
suits  by  long  over-coats  of  a material  similar  to  the 
ladies',*  and  they  put  a white  washable  cover  on 
their  felt  hats.  Only  1st  and  2nd  class  carriages  are 
run  ; this  being  a fast  train  there  are  few  of  the 
latter,  and  what  there  are  of  varied  colour,  position, 
and  dress. 

Emancipation  does  not  seem  to  diminish  the 
retinue  of  coloured  people  of  both  sexes,  which  those 
included  in  the  upper  ten  require  when  travelling 
in  this  country  ; a few  German,  Portuguese  and 
Italian  girls  are  seen  accompanying  families,  but 
the  balk  of  lady’s  maids  and  children’s  nurses  are  taken 
from  those  who  were  formerly  slaves.  The  dresses 
of  some  of  these  which  before  the  13th  May  1888  were 
supplied  by  their  masters  and  mistresses  are  not 
muchinferior  in  either  out  or  material  to  theirs,  and 
more  costly  than  those  of  the  same  class  in  Europe. 

No  one  seems  to  bo  allowed  to  enter  by  the  regular 
platform  entraneo  without  a ticket,  and  I cannot 
explain  why  before  the  train  leaves  so  many  people 
are  there  to  take  leave  of  friends  and  these  seam 
as  many  as  the  passengers,  the  carriages  get  filled 
up,  and  the  stranger  thinks  he  cannot  get  a seat, 

* In  Melbourne  there  is  an  enormous  consumption  of 
“China  silk”  for  male  and  female  “dust  coats”  in 
summer  time.  The  protecting  dresses  look,  in  the  case 
of  ladies,  almost  as  nice  as  the  drosses  they  cover. — 
Ed,  I.  A. 


but  the  checking  of  the  tickets  soon  undeceives  him. 
Then  the  parting  1 Ladies  give  a kiss  to  each  other 
on  both  cheeks  and  gentlemen  embrace  each  other, 
some  tears  are  shed  by  those  on  the  platform, 
by-and-by  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  blows,  the 
train  begins  to  move,  white  handkerchiefs  are  waved 
from  carriage  windows  in  reply  to  those  on  the  plat- 
form, the  speed  increases,  the  beautiful  suburban 
villas  are  passed,  we  pass  through  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  fodder-grass  fields,  and  off  we  are  at  forty 
or  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  but  for  the  splendidly 
convenient  carriage  arrangements  we  have  here,  one 
might  fancy  he  was  on  one  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western,  the  Great  Northern,  or  Midland  fast  trains; 

Gradually  all  settle  down  to  our  seats  and  morn- 
ing newspaper.  A great  many  small  stations  are 
passed,  but  the  train  does  not  stop  until  it  has  run 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  this  it  does  at  a place 
called  Belem  (pronounced  B6-leng*).  Here  one  can 
get  coffee  and  some  passengers  stretch  their  legs  on  the 
platform.  There  is  a refreshment-room ; all  take 
coffee  ; ladies  and  those  who  had  not  slept  enough 
before  leaving  get  it  handed  in  at  the  windows. 
So  as  not  to  have  to  mention  it  again  I may 
notice  that  this  custom  of  coffee  drinking  is  repeated 
every  time  the  train  stops  : boys  come  with  the  cups 
on  trays,  the  passenger  helps  himself  and  pays  two- 
pence-halfpenny  for  a cup. 

After  leaving  Eio  the  country  is  flat.  The  hills 
to  the  south  of  Eio  where  the  Tijuca,  the  Corcovado, 
the  Gavea,  on  the  sides  of  all  of  which  up  to  near  the 
summit  are  some  beautiful  private  residences,  hotels 
&c.  are  gradually  left  behind,  and  in  front  we  see  the 
lofty  ranges  forming  the  Serra  do  Mar  through  the 
defiles  of  which  the  train  has  to  pass.  In  this  low 
country  there  is  very  little  cultivation.  Here  and 
there  are  to  be  seen  cane-fields,  but  the  juice  is 
turned  into  rum.  The  costliness  of  machinery  for 
sugar-making  prevents  the  farmer  with  small 
capital  from  making  anything  else  of  it,  and  the 
low  price  ruling  for  sugar  for  some  years  past 
prevents  large  capitalists  from  assisting  by 
means  of  central  sugar  factories.  Patches  planted 
with  mandioca,  maize  and  beans  are  also  seen. 
Land  seems  in  the  hands  of  people  who  do  not 
care  to  rent  it,  or  to  sell  it,  else  a great  deal  of  it 
could  be  covered  by  market  gardens,  and  small 
farms  worked  by  European  colonists,  who  could  find 
a ready  market  for  their  produce  in  the  city  of 
Eio  de  Janeiro.  With  the  exception  of  a few  small 
dry  looking  knolls  covered  with  grass,  the  soil 
looks  as  if  it  could  grow  anything  suited  for  a 
latitude  of  22-J  degrees  and  a country  having  an 
average  supply  of  rain  distributed  more  or  less  all 
the  year  through  of  120  inches.  At  Belem  the 
ascent  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  commences.  The  gra- 
dient of  the  line  is  one  in  fifty,  some  thirteen  tunnels 
cut  out  of  solid  gneiss  are  passed  through.  I am 
not  poetical  enough  to  offer  to  describe  the  grand 
views  to  be  seen  from  many  parts  of  this  pass,  but 
steep  hills  covered  with  virgin  forest  amongst 
which  are  trees  of  enormous  size,  and  smaller  shrubs 
showing  flowers  of  every  hue  and  filling  the  air  with 
their  fragrant  scent,  grassy  hills,  and  grassy 
valleys,  near  and  far  are  to  be  seen  ; while  silvery 
streaks  of  waterfalls  rushing  over  high  rocks  and 
disappearing,  as  if  ending  in  spray,  in  the  forest 
valleys  below,  and  these  brightened  up  by  the  sun  ; 
streaks  of  cloud  showing  pieces  of  mountain  below 
and  pieces  above;  showing  a tremendous  height, 
for  a short  time  to  the  Peaks,  but  these  snowlike 
masses  are  soon  to  be  dispersed  by  Sol’s  influence; 
These  and  a great  deal  more  are  to  be  seen  and 
enjoyed,  and  then,  as  enjoyment  heightens, 


* And  meaning  Bethlehem : 
form  ‘Bedlam,’— Ed.  T.A, 
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how  delightfully  oool  and  pleasant  the  air  gets, 
as  one  gradually  ascends  to  a height  of  2,000  feet. 
After  the  last  tunnel  has  been  passed  through 
and  the  train  has  gone  souoding  through  the  last 
rocky  defile,  a descent  is  made  to  Barra  do  Pirahy. 
Here  we  come  to  the  Bio  Parahyba  which  takes  the 
drainage  of  a large  tract  of  country ; that  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  from  near  Santos 
200  miles  south  of  Bio  to  Campos  150  miles  north. 
The  Parahyba  has  also  a large  watershed  on  the 
north,  as  it  receives  the  drainage  of  the  high  hilis 
which  have  a water  partini/  on  the  north  towards 
the  large  river  San  Prancisco,  and  also  to  those 
rivers  which  go  to  supply  the  river  Parand  which 
goes  to  form  the  Biver  Plate.  The  river  Parahyba 
is  navigable  for  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  by  it  some  of  the  coffee  from  Gantogallo,  and 
St.  Fedelis  districts,  and  sugar  from  the  Campos 
district  find  their  way  to  a seaport.  The  hills  on 
each  side  of  it  are  covered  with  coffee  plantations, 
and  it  is  principally  on  these  where  the  coffee 
disease  has  been  playing  havoc  for  the  last  few 
years.  This  is  a disease  or  insect  which  attacks  the 
roots  of  the  coffee  tree,  in  old  districts.  Government 
has  tried  what  it  could  by  sending  specialists  to 
study  this  pest,  but  as  yet  no  cure  or  preventative 
has  been  found.  Fortunately  it  has  not  as  yet 
visited  the  new  coffee  districts  in  Sao  Paulo  and 
Minas  Geraes.  Barra  do  Pirahy,  means  the  bar  of 
the  river  Pirahy  where  it  enters  the  river  Parahyba, 
This  first  section  of  the  Dom  Pedro  2nd  railway  ends 
here,  the  trunk  line  goes  north  to  the  province  of 
Minas,  and  receives  traffic  from  many  small  lines  of 
metre  gauge  formed  by  companies  whose  share- 
holders are,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  people 
who  live  in  the  localities  through  which  these 
pass.  The  main  line  is  opened  to  the  capital  of 
Minas  Geraes — Ouro  Preto — altogether  it  has  an 
extension  of  some  900  kilometres — 750  kilometres 
(465  miles)  of  which  is  broad  (5  ft.  3 in.)  gauge, 
and  150  kilometres  (97  miles)  narrow  1 metre  say 
3 ft.  3J  in.*  The  gauge  was  broken  after  reach- 
ing so  far  (750  kilometres)  into  the  interior 
for  reasons  which  satisfied  the  Government,  and 
which  I do  not  care  to  enter  into  at  present.  It  was 
the  old  question  of  “ the  battle  of  the  gauges,” 
and  the  narrow  was  victorious. t 
From  the  Dom  Pedro  line  about  3 hours’  ride 
from  here  strikes  off  a metre  gauge  line  worked  by 
a powerful  Company  called  the  Leopoldino  Bailway 
Company.  This  line  has  a larger  mileage  than  its 
parent  the  Dom  Pedro  2nd,  which  is  a Govern- 
ment line,  and  forms  a network  all  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  Province  of  Minas.  It  now 
threatens  to  take  away  a great  deal  of  the  traffic 
from  its  progenitor,  having  bought  the  Cantogallo 
Bailway  (gauge  3’  6 ')  and  made  a branch  to  connect 
its  old  line  with  the  latter,  which  has  its  initial 
station  and  terminus  for  unloading  coffee  and  other 
produce  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  thus  securing  to  itself  all 
the  goods  traffic  with  which  it  formerly  fed  the  Dom 
Pedro  2nd.  Surmounting  hills  and  crossing  deep 
ravines  seem  nothing  to  the  enginesrs  of  this  Com- 
pany, who  do  not  hesitate  on  their  metre  gauge  to 
locate  on  gradients  of  one  in  thirty-three  (3  per  cent) 
and  lay  down  curves  of  three  ohains’s  radius. J The 
Leopoldino  Bailway  has  900  miles  open — cost  of 
construction  &c.,  £5,000,000. 


* There  have  been  spent  ,f  12,000,000  on  the  466  miles 
of  broad  and  £1,200,000  on  t ho  150  miles  of  narrow. 

I The  highest  station  on  the  Dom  Pedro  railway  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  iiarlmcoLia  say  under  3,700 
feet  and  distani  i'rom  Itio  2IJ.5  miles. 

X Three  chains  radius  I This  means  very  slow  sjieod 
or  danger  and  rapid  wear  of  rails  from  the  elloots  of 
BupeMilevatioD.— Bo*  T,  4- 


The  express  for  the  main  line  passengers — those 
going  towards  Minas  Geraes — and  for  the  small 
feeder  lines  I nave  mentioned  above  leave  Bio  de 
-Janeiro  «t  five  in  the  morning.  The  train  with  Sao 
Paulo  passengers  leaves  at  six  : there  is  thus  not  the 
same  scrambling  and  pushing  for  breakfast  at  Barra 
de  Pirahy  as  formerly.  The  main  line  train  leaves 
Barra  de  Pirahy  before  the  other  arrives.  The 
distance  of  Barra  de  Pirahy  from  Bio  opened  1858  is 
67  miles  and  height  above  level  of  the  sea  1,200  feet. 

It  is  8-30  a.m.;  the  refreshing  air  of  the  hills  gives 
everyone  a good  appetite  ; there  is  a beautifully 
clean  refreshment-room,  and  the  table  is  leaded  with 
good  things  hot  and  cold  to  eat,  of  which  one  may 
eat  his  fill,  and  wines  &o.  are  for  the  ordering — the 
charge  is  moderate,  and  sufficient  time  is  given  to 
finish  up  with  a cup  of  black  coffee. 

The  line  fur  Ka.r'  Paulo  branches  off  here 
towards  the  west,  but  it  is  still  the  Dom 
Pedro  2nd  or  Government  line  the  same 
gauge  (5  ft.  3 in.)  and  passengers  do  not  change 
carriages  here,  nor  until  they  change  into  a metre 
gauge  at  the  end  of  this  line.  The  railway  now 
follows  tne  right  bank  of  the  Bio  Parahyba,  the 
train  passes  the  small  stations,  and  with  few 
stoppages  reaches  Cruzeiros — where  there  is  a 
junction  wiih  a railway  (metre  gauge)  made  and 
worked  by  a Briiish  Company,  called  the  Minas 
and  Bio  Bailway  Company.  The  Minas  and  Bio  line 
goes  due  ni.rth  uniil  it  reaches  a river,  the  Bio 
Verde,  in  Minas  Geraes  which  is  navigable.  The 
districts  through  which  it  passes  are  more  pastoral 
than  coffee  producing.  Other  lines  are  being  made 
as  feeders  to  it,  and  if  it  do  not  pay,  it  very 
soon  will.  The  Company  enjoys  a state  guarantee 
for  the  line  at  present  open,  and  a provincial 
guarantee  for  some  200  kilometres  of  extension  tills 
to  be  made.  After  leaving  Cruzeiros  and  continu- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  river  Parahyba  for  other 
14  kilos  in  due  time  we  reach  Oachoeira,  which 
is  the  terminal  point  of  the  Dom  Pedro  2nd  on 
this  side.  We  are  now  165  miles  from  Bio,  altitude 
1,720  above  sea-level — opened  1876.  Passengers  and 
goods  have  to  be  changed  to  the  Sao  Paulo  and 
Bio  railway,  a metre  gauge  line.  The  valley  of 
the  Parahyba  from  Barra  do  Pirahy  offers  little 
variety  : first  we  pass  through  some  cane-fields 
for  half-an-hour  or  so,  the  bulk  of  these  canes 
are  grown  for  a large  central  sugar  factory  which 
has  ■ a guarantee  of  interest  from  the  Government 
of  6 per  cent  per  annum.  This  ought  to  do  good 
to  the  district,  for  the  most  of  the  coffee  seems 
dying  out  and  cane  is  growing  very  well  on  what 
were  coffee  plantations.  Further  up  the  valley  there 
are  fewer  cane-fields,  and  the  coffee  fields,  although 
not  looking  fresh  and  young,  are  not  reduced  so 
far  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  their  way.  Nearer 
Oachoeira,  but  up  on  the  hills,  we  pass  some  very 
well  arranged  coffee  estates  said  to  be  bearing  fair 
crops  the  present  year,  with  plenty  of  young  wood 
for  the  next.  Being  nearer  some  very  high  hills — 
one  Itatiaiha  said  to  be  the  highest  in  Brazil — 
6,6C0  feet,  the  climate  is  more  moist,  and  has 
not  suffered  from  the  late  drought,  which  has 
devastated  whole  provinces  in  the  north  and 
from  the  ravages  of  which  few  districts  in  the 
south  have  escaped.  On  the  lands  near  the 
river  cane  is  planted  where  coffee-fields  were — more 
or  less  all  along  the  valley.  I may  also  mention 
that  several  metre  gauge  lines  branch  off  to  the 
left  but  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  These 
lines  go  south  towards  the  Serra  do  Mar  and  into 
a second  valley  of  the  Bio  Parahyba  which  lies 
parallel  with  this  soma  30  miles  to  left  and  south 
of  us  and  some  of  them  have  concessions  from 
Government  to  enable  them  to  extend  to  the  sea 
port  towns  situated  between  Bio  and  Santos.  The 
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cost  of  construction,  as  they  get  near  the  sea,  must 
be  heavy,  as  all  along  the  coast  from  Eio  to  Sautos 
the  steep  sides  of  the  Serra  seem  to  Come  rignt 
down  to  the  coast.  There  are  at  present  three  of 
these  lines  working  off  the  Dom  Pedro  2nd — their 
milage  is  not  great  as  yet,  but  all  are  being 
extended. 

At  Cachoeira  we  leave  the  nice  roomy  carriage  of 
the  broad  gauge  and  enter  that  of  the  narrow. 
There  is  a difficulty  at  first  in  finding  places  for 
the  small  parcels,  and  convenient  seats.  As  it  is 
now  afternoon  the  old  hands  look  out  for  the  side 
the  sun  will  beat  least  on.  We  cannot  venture 
on  a cup  of  coffee  until  these  arrangements  are 
made.  The  new  hand  had  better  not  ask  the  time 
for  the  train  starting : if  he  do  and  be  guided  by 
his  watch  he  will  have  some  time  to  sit  in  an 
empty  carriage.  From  Eio  we  h^ye  come  on  Eio 
time,  here  now  we  have  Sao  Paulo  time,  which 
is  somewhat  later, — some  15  minutes.  Better  for 
him  to  ask  “How  long  do  we  wait  here?”  and  he 
may  look  at  his  watch  whan  the  train  starts,  he  will 
have  time  enough  to  look  about,  for  changes  of 
everything  at  break  of  gauges,  even  with  the  most 
improved  railway  systems,  take  time.  Time  ! that 
is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  annoyance.. 

From  here  to  Sao  Paulo  the  metre  gauge  line 
belongs  to  a company  having  its  head  office  in  Eio 
de  Janeiro,  and  the  capital  was  raised  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  Opened  in  187G  and  has  paid  fairly  well 
to  the  shareholders.*  For  goods  traffic  from  Eio  to 
Sao  Paulo  it  has  to  compete  with  the  line  of  stea- 
mers between  Eio  and  Santos.  Passengers,  even  those 
to  Santos,  who  have  by  steaming  this  route  to  stay 
a night  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  go  by  train  some 
three  hours’  journey  to  Santos  next  Jay,  prefer  it, 
for  in  some  seasons  the  sea  voyage  between  these 
two  places  Eio  and  Santos  is  far  from  pleasant. 

We  have  come  out  of  luxurious  carriages  fitted 
up  with  all  sorts  of  comforts  for  the  traveller 
which  our  American  cousins  can  invent,  and  we 
enter  others  less  roomy  no  doubt,  but  clean,  neat 
and  comfortable.  The  extra  heat  we  experience  is 
notuff  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  roof,  but  the  sun 
is  beating  right  down  on  us,  and  it  is  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  and  the  small  windows  which  only 
open  half-way  would  not  inconvenience  us  much, 
if  we  had  entered  the  carriage  at  6 o’clock  in 
the  morning.  There  is  width  enough  in  the  seats, 
for  the  broad  gauge  held  two  on  each  seat  with 
a passage  down  the  centre,  making  four  passengers 
in  the  breadth  of  the  carriage  ; here  you  have 
two  passengers  on  one  seat  at  one  side, 
and  one  passenger  on  one  seat  at  the  other,  the 
single  seats  extending  one  half-way  down  the 
carriage  on  one  side  and  half  on  the  other,  the 
double  vice  versa,  and  although  the  passage  in  the 
middle  has  a quick  turn  half-way  down  the  car- 
riage to  suit  this  arrangement  of  seats,  there  is 
room  enough  for  seats  for  gangway  and  all.  The 
facility  with  which  the  backs  of  the  seats  can  be 
turned  to  enable  two  people,  if  on  the  single, 
and  four  on  the  double,  to  havo  a quiet  tctc-a- 
tete,  is  a good  arrangement  ; if  you  don’t  like  your 
face  to  the  engine,  turn  the  back  of  your  seat  and 
you  have  your  back  to  it.  The  lavatories  are 
kept  as  clean  on  one  line  as  on  the  other.  On 
this  line  where  curves  do  not  seem  to  be  less 
than  six  chains  radius  they  could  easily  have 
higher  roofed  carriages  which  would  give  better 
ventilation,  and  enable  windows  to  be  open  their 


Length  of  line  232  kilometres — 140  miles — 7 per 
cent  guarantee  from  State  on  £1,000,000. — All  was 
spout  on  couBtructiou, 


ull  height.*  They  could  bo  opened  by  pulling 
down  instead  of  pushing  up.  Do  not  let  us  growl  : 
in  a new  country  a metre  gauge  railway  is  not  to  be 
despised.  The  metre  gauge  has  been  such  a success 
that  here  they  will  have  no  other,  but  I do  not 
say  that  it  is  right  to  have  two  gauges  in  any  country 
[The  question  of  gauge  is  largely  a question  of 
traffic,  but  break  of  gauge  means  increased  cost  of 
working,  with  inconvenience  and  danger. — Ed.  T.  A.] 
For  through  traffic  the  break  of  gauges  is  tho  greatest 
annoyance  imaginable,  and  the  saving  in  cost  of 
construction  does  not  compensate  for  loss  of  time — 
first  in  the  slowness  of  tho  trains,  and  second  in 
the  time  required  for  changing  from  the  waggons  of 
one  line  to  another,  entailing  risk  of  damage  to 
goods,  delays  and  discomfort  to  passengers.  The  5 ft. 
3 in.  gauge  lines  run  up  to  CO  kilometres  per 
hour,  while  the  narrow  3 ft.  3j  in.  seldom  exceeds 
30  kilometres,  and  it  is  a very  fast  train  that  will 
run  40  kilometres  : indeed  I think  there  is  a re- 
gulation which  makes  it  punishable  for  a driver  to 
exceed  the  latter  distance  let  his  train  be  ever  so 
late.  They  tell  me  the  express  on  this  line  runs 
40  kilometres  per  hour.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Government  line  in  the  Province  of  Ceara,  con- 
structed under  directions  of  Engineer  Charles 
Morsing,  this  is  the  best  made  metre  line  I have 
been  on  in  Brazil.  Although  your  5 ft.  6 in. 
is  an  enormously  wide  gauge,  now  that  you  have 
a good  extension  of  it,  and  through  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  your  country,  you  should  stick  to  it. 
[No  fear  of  that.  Apart  from  all  the  inconve- 
niences of  break  of  gauge,  experience  in  India  has 
conclusively  proved,  that  any  gain  on  construction 
is  rapidly  lost  in  the  higher  proportionate  cost 
of  working  narrow  gauge  lines.— Ed.  T.  A.] 

Economy  in  the  construction  of  metre  gauge  lines 
hero  has  reached  a point  as  fine  as  it  is  possible 
to  cut  it.  £3,000  a kilometre  is  the  maximum 
on  which  guarantee  is  given  by  the  Government, 
and  the  applicant  for  a concession  must  prove  that 
it  will  pay  3 per  cent,  i.  a.,  if  the  line  should  not 
pay  3 per  cent  the  quota  to  be  paid  by  Government 
would  not  exceed  3 per  cent  on  capital  guaranteed. 

A pretty  long  stretch  of  line  to  connect  the  city 
of  Eio  and  that  of  Campos  along  ground  similar  to 
your  lowcountry  and  a gauge  of  3 ft.  6 in.  was  con- 
tracted for  at  £1,920  per  kilometre;  tho  work  included 
everything  but  rolling  stock.  Gradients  not  over  1 
in  100  and  minimum  radius  of  curves  200  minimum 
or  10  chains  radius.  Bridges  above  12  feet  to  be  of 
iron,  stations  of  stone  or  bricks,  and  covered  with 
tiles  platforms  of  cement,  &c.  Bails  steel  45  1b.  to 
a yard — all  was  finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  Go- 
vernment, and  it  is  said  the  contractor  made  a for- 
tune on  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  journey  towards  S.  Paulo. 
Leaving  Cachoeira,  we  pass  through  what  had  at  one 
time  been  an  important  coffee  producing  district, 
for  we  see  numerous  abandoned  coffee  estates,  and 
cane  struggling  to  give  a fair  crop  from  the 
already  washed  and  exhausted  soil.  Government 
havo  tried  to  improve  agricultural  matters,  by 
giving  a guarantee  to  a central  Sugar  Factory 
beside  the  Lorena  station.  The  factory  has  been 
working  for  three  years,  but  the  Government  have 
had  to  assist  in  paying  the  dividend  to  the  share- 
holders. This  will  gradually  be  remedied,  as  it  was 
owing  to  the  planters’  not  planting  sufficient  cane; 
they  being  uncertain  it  the  price  the  Company 
offered  would  pay  them  for  cultivation,  and  they 
not  being  sure  if  means  for  transport  would  bo 
provided  when  the  cane  was  ready  for  cutting, 

* Since  writing  the  above  1 have  been  told  tho 
low  roofed  carriages  are  few  in  number,  the  others 
have  high  roofs  with  double  ceilings,  7 windows 
opening  full,  and  downwards. 
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judging  by  the  number  of  tramway  lines  seen,  one 
would  suppose  this  fear  on  their  part  no  longer 
existed.  The  factory  is  a large  building  close  to 
the  railway,  and  is  fitted  with  first-class  French 
machinery  and  appliances,  for  the  turning  of  the 
produce  of  the  cane  to  sugar  and  rum. 

After  Lorena  we  pass  some  stations  with  names 
quite  as  “jawbreaking”  as  the  designation  and 
title  of  some  of  your  Sinhalese  nobles.  We  have 
first  “ Guaratingueta,”  pronounced  G-wara-tinge-tah. 
We  pass  the  stations  Apparecida,  and  Eozeira, 
suggesting  the  formerly  devoted  labours  of  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  then  we 
have  Pindamonhangaba — pronounced  Pinda-monyan- 
gah-ba.  The  name  might  be  associated  with  the  last 
two  as  having  reference  to  the  lower  regions, 
but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  an  Indian  name  and 
looking  at  its  termination  has  something  to  do 
with  the  name  of  a tree.  The  next  station  is 
Taubate  : here  there  is  a considerable  town,  and  no 
fewer  than  two  hotels  close  to  the  station,  and  as 
the  down  train  passes  about  breakfast  time,  and 
the  tip  during  the  afternoon,  passengers  are  notified 
in  ornamental  lettering  on  the  walls,  that  they 
may  enjoy  a “square  meal’  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  the  railway  arrangements  admit  of  those  who 
are  inclined  to  take  breakfast  or  dinner.”  We  did 
not  avail  of  the  invitation  so  prominently  offered 
to  us  to  dine  on  paying,  first  because  we  did  not 
wish  to  altogether  destroy  the  enjoyment  of  what 
would  be  provided  for  us  in  the  H6tel  de  France 
in  Sau  Paulo — now  run  by  an  old  accquaintance, 
Guilherme  Lebeis,  a German  by  birth  who  was  a 
particular  friend  of  our  lamented  G.  A.  C.,  when 
he  made  his  pleasure  trip  here  in  the  seventies,  and 
second  we  had  been  presented — handed  into  the 
carriage  window — from  the  platform  in  Eio  with 
a sandwich  loaf  by  a friend  who  is  a part- 
ner in  the  large  confectionery  and  dinner  supplying 
establishment  of  Pascoal  in  Rio.  Now  this  is  not  the 
sandwich  loaf  you  mean— made  of  the  closegrained 
material  the  product  of  fermented  flour  and  water 
only,  but  a loaf  which  had  been  made  like  a 
roly-poly,  the  dough  had  been  rolled  out  and 
beautiful  slices  of  legitimate  copeland  applied  formed 
into  a loaf  and  cooked  or  fried  all  m one  piece 
in  the  oven.  This  was  simply  delicious,  and  it  had 
been  broken  on  several  times  before  we  reached 
Taubate. 

An  English  gentleman  has  a concession  for  some 
250  kilometres  of  railway  line— on  metre  gauge 
and  guarantee  of  6 % on  the  capital — which  is 
to  connect  this  town  with  that  of  Ubatuba 
on  the  coast  between  Rio  and  Santos.  Already 
the  line  has  been  surveyed,  and  he  expects  soon 
to  raise  a company  to  carry  out  the  construction. 
Another  has  a concession  for  a line  to  go  direct 
north  from  here  into  the  Province  of  Minas  Geraes. 
By  this  means  the  produce  of  a large  tract  of 
country  which  has  to  find  a seaport  by  going  a 
roundabout  way  to  Rio  or  to  Santos,  and  suffer 
knocking  about  and  delay  at  each  change  of  gauge, 
vdll  be  immensely  benefited. 

Here  also  at  Taubate  are  layers  close  to  the 
surface  of  bituminous  shale,  from  which,  if  properly 
worked,  paraffin  and  lubricating  oils  could  be  ex- 
tracted. This  has  not  altogether  escaped  the 
attention  of  some  entcrprizing  British  and  American 
gentlemens,  and  it  to  be  hoped  that  after  it  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage  a large  Company 
may  be  formed  to  develop  this  industry. 

V/e  stop  in  passing  at  a large  town  called  Ja 
carahy  with  a largo  bridge  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  crossing  the  river  Parahyba.  The  line  con- 
tinues on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  but  some 
]0  kilometres  farther  on  near  the  station  Guare- 
fcma  we  uross  to  the  loft,  and  pasBiog  through 


some  heavy  cuttings  we  enter  on  the  watershed  of 
the  Tiete,  which  runs  westward  towards  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  River  Plate. 

As  I have  already  mentioned  we  have  been 
running  parallel  with  another  valley  of  the  Parahyba 
separated  from  us  by  a range  of  hills  on  our  left 
to  the  south  of  us  and  north  of  the  Serra  do  Mar. 
This  valley  has  its  commencement  north-west  of 
the  range  of  mountains  in  which  we  pjassed  through 
the  13  or  14  tunnels,  which  I have  mentioned  on 
the  Dom  Pedro  Segundo  line  after  leaving  Eio. 
Its  sides  are  formed  on  the  south  by  that  southerly 
extending  barrier  the  Serra  do  Mar,  and  on  the 
north  the  south  side  of  the  range  of  hills  which 
jointly  with  the  river  have  been  our  companions 
for  some  eight  or  nine  hours. 

The  head  waters  of  the  noble  river  are  collected 
in  this  rugged  valley.  The  river  which  they  form 
runs  north  in  a winding  and  rocky  course,  catch- 
ing up  the  dark  waters  of  many  a mountain  stream, 
draining  thousands  of  acres  of  black  and  im- 
penetrable looking  virgin  forests  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Serra  do  Mar,  whose  steep  and  rocky  sides 
do  not  admit  of  cultivation  of  any  kind  ; then  it 
takes  a bend  to  the  north,  issuing  through  many 
ugly-looking  gorges  and  near  where  we  are, 
Guarerema  takes  its  eastern  and  southerly  windings 
along  which  we  have  been  passing  since  we  had 
breakfast  at  Barra  do  Pirahy. 

There  are  not  many  more  stations  to  pass,  soon 
the  lamps  are  lighted  in  the  carriages  and  Sao 
Paulo  is  reached  about  7 p.  m.  The  station  is 
large,  commodious  and  well  lighted  up  with  gas, 
from  the  supply  furnished  by  an  English  company 
which  has  a concession  for  the  lighting  of  the 
town,  for  a number  of  years.  But  the  station  is 
at  an  out-of-the-wsy  corner  of  the  town,  and 
there  are  no  good  hotels  near.  The  passengers 
who  have  no  luggage  rush  to  the  tramway  cars, 
and  many  of  the  knowing  ones  who  have  join 
them  after  giving  their  despatch  note  to  some  known 
porter.  I and  my  companion  are  not  so  sharp,  for 
by  the  time  the  parcels  are  all  on  the  large  table, 
and  we  notice  all  ours  are  in  oneheap  by  themselves, 
the  tram-cars  have  got  filled  up  and  are  gone. 
The  cabs  here  can  take  only  small  things,  so  we 
have  to  engage  a porter  whose  number  we  note. 
Cabby  knows  H6tel  de  France  well,  and  behind  a 
pair  of  beautiful  trotting  mules  we  rush  through 
well  lighted  streets  past  brilliantly  illuminated 
shop  fronts.  The  cab  has  scarcely  time  to  stop 
when  the  door  is  pulled  open,  cur  bundles  are 
seized,  and  before  we  have  time  to  collect  our  wits 
the  retiring  appropriators  of  them  are  disappearing 
up  a large  staircase  ; but  on  our  alighting  in  the 
porch  a polite  waiter  informs  us  we  are  at  the  Hotel 
de  France,  that  our  rooms  are  ready,  and  that  on 
our  intimating  dinner  will  be  served. 

Guilherme  Lebeis  the  present  proprietor  had  not 
seen  me  for  some  eight  or  nine  years,  but  he  was 
prompt  to  recognise  an  old  customer.  He  had  been 
“mine host”  for  some  years  on  pretty  frequent 
occasions  in  the  provincial  town  of  Sao  Joao  do  Eio 
Claro— generally  known  as  Eio  Olaro, — now  an 
ornamented  and  flourishing  town  some  120  miles 
farther  into  the  interior.  The  regular  dinner  hour 
had  passed,  and  there  were  very  few  who  had 
come  here  of  our  fellow-passengers  ; the  hotel  owner 
was  thus  free  to  entertain  us  in  conversation  on 
“ the  good  old  times,”  on  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place,  the  comings  and  the  goings,  and  alas 
we  had  to  mention  the  names  of  a good  many  who 
had  gone  to  another  place.  Then  railways  had 
now  spread  themselves  over  the  large  elevated 
plateau  which  forms  the  Province  of  Sao  Paulo. 
The  number  of  coffee  trees  on  a large  plantation 
could  oftecer  at  that  time — 1873  to  1880— be  re- 
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presented  by  five  figures.  Now  nearly  all  fazendeiros 
count  their  hundreds  of  thousands  and  some  exceed 
the  million.  Calculate  ye  old  hands  three  hundred 
trees  to  the  acre,  calculate  the  high  price  of  coffee 
and  most  of  it  cultivated  by  slave  labour  assisted 
before  1887  by  only  very  few  European  colonists’ 
families,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  many 
who  were  formerly  reckoned  poor  are  looked  on 
now  as  millionaires,  and  many  who  were  then  the 
most  obstinate  of  slaveholders  had  latterly  been 
amongst  the  foremost  of  emancipators  who  has 
given  unconditional  liberty  to  their  people  before 
the  law  of  1888  compelled  them  to  do  so.  One  can 
scarcely  believe  the  rapid  strides  the  Province  has 
made  in  such  a short  number  of  years.  Hear  it 
oh  ye  stubborn  use-and-wont  permanent  Secretaries 
of  the  British  Colonial  Office,  and  wait-a-bit  Dictators 
of  British  Crown  Colonies  ; the  moving  cause  is 
Eailways. 

It  did  not  require  the  wine  to  inspire  our  “ after 
dinner  ” chat,  but  by-and-by,  I am  nudged  by  my 
companion,  who  reminds  me  that  this  is  his  first 
visit  to  Sao  Paulo,  and  he  wants  to  see  some  of 
the  town.  Unfortunately  it  was  past  8 o’clock 
and  all  shops  were  shut,  the  streets  wore  lighted 
only  by  the  gas  lamps,  and  as  we  had  to  leave 
by  train  in  the  morning  early,  we  soon  returned 
to  the  hotel.  We  could  not  spare  a day  for  sight 
seeing  and  visiting  old  friends,  as  the  other  members 
of  the  Commission  on  which  we  were  engaged  had 
preceded  us  into  the  interior  some  days  before, 
and  were  waiting  us  there. 

The  rest  of  our  journey  must  remain  to  be 
described  in  my  next.  A.  SCOTT-BLACKLAW. 


THE  OEANGE  GEOVES  OP  PLOEIDA. 

There  are  many  beautiful  things  amongst  the  wild 
plants  and  shrubs,  some  of  which  are  occasionally  seen 
under  cultivation,  and  are  known  to  English  gardens 
also.  These  include  Lantana  crocea,  Ipomea  Quamoclit, 
two  or  three  species  of  Opuntia  ; three  kinds  of  Fan- 
leaved  Palms,  one  of  wnicli  resembles  Chamaerops 
Fortuneii  very  closely,  and  is  very  abundant ; the 
others  grow  to  heights  of  20  feet  and  upwards,  and 
are  very  pretty  when  seen  growing  in  large  clumps. 
Oallicarpa  purpurea  forms  a fine  object,  laden  with  its 
purple  berries,  when  seen  in  quantity.  Magnolias  form 
large  trees,  but  none  was  in  flower  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  Yucca  filamentosa  is  occasionally  found.  Oranges 
grow  wild  in  some  parts,  but  they  are  sour  and  worth- 
less. Quercus  coccmea  (ihe  Scarlet  Oak]  is  very  Hue 
in  December,  when  its  leaves  put  on  their  bright  tints  ; 
and  two  or  three  other  species,  which  are  evergreens, 
make  very  fine  trees  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
but  where  the  sand  is  of  very  poor  quality  they  are 
generally  found  only  as  low  bushes,  w'hile  underneath 
them  the  sand,  if  too  poor  to  grow  grass,  is  covered 
with  a finely  cut  leaved  species  of  Lichen,  similar  to 
what  we  sometimes  find  on  Apple  trees  in  Fngiaiid. 
Opuiitias  also  grow  in  these  places,  and  their  roots 
extend  10  and  12  feet  horizontally  a little  below  the 
surface,  while  the  whole  plant  may  not  bo  more  than 
()  inches  high.  In  the  more  racist  parts  some  of  the 
grasses  are  very  pretty,  but  they  were  all  dried  up 
when  I saw  them,  ancl  in  this  state  they  are  often  mis- 
chievously set  on  fire,  causing  wholesale  conflagration. 
A few  acres  of  a Pine  forest  when  on  fire  forms  at 
night  a weird  and  strange  sight,  hut  it  is  not  often 
the  trees  take  tiro  from  the  burning  grasses,  unle.'s 
they  have  been  previously  injured  or  are  decayed ; 
but  the  grass  and  herbs  are  e'eart  d off  for  a time  only, 
to  spring  up  ag.iin  alter  the  fir.st  shower.  These  forest 
fires  do  a great  deal  of  harm  by  consuming  all  the 
decaying  vegntahle  nia'.tcr  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
enrich  the  sanily  land. 

Many  of  tlie  wild  flowers  of  Florida  arc  pretty,  and 
belong  chiefly  to  Compositio.  Very  few  plants  wild 
in  Britain  are  found,  but  I’ingnicula  vulgaris  is  abundant 


and  beautiful.  Two  Ferns  similar  to  Pteris  aquilina 
and  Osmunda  regalis,  a Drosera,  which  I believe  to 
be  D.  rotundifolia,  a Eumex  resembling  E.  aoetosa, 
a Polygonum,  perhaps  P.  persicaria,  and  Sphagnum 
Moss,  were  all  that  I observed.  Poa  annua  was  no- 
where to  be  seen,  and  Florida  has  none  of  our  worst 
garden  weeds,  although  I do  not  consider  their  own 
any  improvement. 

In  the  best  vegetable  grounds  Oane-grass  is  very 
abundant,  growing  in  the  manner  of  our  Oouchgrass, 
but  it  is  far  stronger,  the  underground  stems  being  as 
thick  as  lead-pencils,  and  the  stems  18  inches  in  height. 
The  creeping  roots  of  this  grass  soon  fill  a piece  of 
ground,  if  left  alone  for  a time,  when  it  is  peaty  and 
moist.  Another  species  of  grass  has  stems  which  ramify 
on  the  top  of  the  sand,  and  grow  at  a great  pace 
until  they  reach  a length  of  30  feet,  rooting,  and  send- 
ing out  sideshoots  as  they  advanced,  and  in  moist 
places  this  soon  covers  the  sand  completely,  if  left 
undisturbed.  A kind  of  grass,  or  Sedge,  called  the 
Sand-spur,  which  seeds  very  freely,  is  also  very  trouble- 
some. It  derives  its  name  from  the  fruits,  which  are 
covered  with  sharp  spines,  and  have  an  uncomfortable 
trick  of  getting  into  one’s  boots,  and  other  like  places 
and  never  let  go  their  hold  without  much  persuasion! 

The  timber  is  chiefly  composed  of  Pinus  cnbensis, 
a coarse-grained  hard  wood,  containing  a good  deal  of 
turpentine.  Another  species  of  Pinus,  but  which  is 
very  local,  is  P.  iuops  var-  clausa,  whose  cones  remain 
on  the  trees  a great  number  of  years,  and  give  them 
a very  pecnliar  appearance.  Taxodium  distichum  is 
abundant  in  some  parts,  and  is  always  found  growinv 
in  the  water,  or  close  to  it,  sometimes^  it  may  be  fonnd 
where  the  water  is  3 or  4 feet  deep,  but  in  such  positions 
it  is  generally  in  a state  of  decay.  The  curious  ex- 
crescences, or  outgrowths,  from  the  root,  called  “ knees  ” 
ill  England,  are  abundant,  and  are  dangerous  to  smalj 
craft.  This  tree  gives  the  largest  timber  of  ary  that 
I saw,  and  some  specimens  measured  from  10  to  12  feet 
in  circumference,  while  the  species  of  Finns  are  noi 
found  of  more  than  5 feet  in  circumference.  I mea. 
sured  a dead  tree  of  P.  cnbensis  which  was  102  feet 
high,  and  4 feet  8 inches  in  circumference  at  4 feet 
from  the  ground.  P.  inops  does  not  grow  so  ta  or 
so  large  as  this.  Evergreen  Oak  is  occasionally  Been 
of  large  size,  but  the  wood  is  so  hard  they  cannot 
work  it  up.  It  is  called  Live  Oak,  to  distinguisli  it 
from  Quercus  coccinea,  a tree  which  is  also  occasion- 
ally seen  of  a good  size.  Other  kinds  of  timber,  Hickory 
Ash,  and  Cherry,  are  found  in  some  parts  of  Florida' 
and  the  Eed  Cedar,  which  is  so  much  used  for  making 
pencils;  but  I found  on  inquiry  that  this  is  scarce  in 
large  size,  although  often  used  as  posts  for  fencing. 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  trade  of  the  country  is 
the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  which  are  so  loose  that  it 
is  impossible  to  walk  any  long  distance,  and  riding  or 
driving  becomes  a necessity  ; and  there  are  no  means 
of  improving  this  state  of  things,  for  not  a stone  of 
any  kind  is  to  be  seen,  and  in  the  larger  towns  the 
footpaths  are  made  of  cement,  and  in  some  instances 
of  shells,  which  are  spread  on  the  sand,  the  streets 
being  sprinkled  with  a water-hose,  which  causes  some 
little  improvement. 

Among  wild  animals,  deer,  rabbits,  tortoises — called 
by  the  negroes  “ gofers  ’’—wild  cats,  opossums,  skunks, 
&c.,  are  more  or  less  abundant ; and  away  in  the  swamps 
bears  and  pixiithers  are  occasionally  met  with ; snakes 
are  abundant,  and  for  the  most  part  harmless.  Doves, 
Uirtle-doves,  quails,  butcher-birds,  mocking-birds,  hawks 
of  severai  kinds,  buzzards,  watei-turkeys,  herons, 
woodpeckers,  storks,  &c.,  and  some  rarer  kinds,  are 
found  in  the  uninhabited  portions. 

Anyone  intending  to  settle  in  Florida  as  an  Orange- 
grower,  &c.,  should  be  previously  well  instructed  in 
the  first  principles  of  horticulture,  as  the  most  of  the 
pi  rsoDS  engaged  in  Orange  growing  out  there  have 
vague  ideas  as  to  what  is  required,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  from  them  any  definite  information.  On  the 
whole,  I found  the  country  very  enjoyable  and  Iiealthy  ; 
but  intending  settlers  should  bo  very  careful  to  get 
on  the  liighest  land,  towards  the  centre  of  the  State. 
A good  amount  of  capital  is  required,  in  order  to  get 
good  returns,  as  it  costs  quite  50  per  cent,  moor  for 
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food  than  it  does  in  England,  and  many  other  things 
are  dearer  than  here.  The  work  is  mostly  performed 
by  negroes,  who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  5s.  2id.  per 
day,  and  they  are  not,  as  a rule,  very  industrious  folk. 
There  is  a fair  amount  of  English  society  in  some 
parts,  and  a good  many  Americans  from  the  North, 
who  in  many  instances  live  in  the  Northern  States 
during  the  summer. — W.  H.  Divees,  Ketton  Hall, 
Stanford. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


THE  USE  OF  INSECTICIDES. 

The  following  details  are  taken  from  current 
American  publications : — Professor  Lake’s  experiments 
upon  spraying  Apples  and  Pears  with  London  Purple 
for  the  Codlin  moth,  give  some  interesting  results. 
Four  sprayings  were  given,  the  last  one  being  August 
12.  The  treatment  had  a decided  benefit  until  “ the 
latter  part  of  August,  but  from  that  time  to  the 
date  of  picking  (October  1),  the  affected  fruit  increased 
so  rapidly,  that  the  final  results  on  some  trees  of 
both  sprayed  and  unsprayed  were  about  the  same. 
We  had  considered  it  un.'afe  to  spray  later  than 
August  12,  but  the  results  would  indicate  that  had 
we  omitted  the  first  spraying,  and  given  another  in 
the  latter  part  of  August,  effective  work  would  have 
been  done.”  The  first  spraying  immediately  after  the 
falling  of  the  blossoms,  seemed  to  accomplish  little 
or  no  good,  as  observations  made  for  two  weeks 
after  the  first  spraying  failed  to  give  any  indications 
of  the  moth’s  work  in  the  fruit  of  either  sprayed 
or  unsprayed  trees.”  The  Codlin  moth  must  behave 
differently  in  Oregon  than  in  the  eastern  states.  The 
summary  of  the  season’s  work  is  as  follows  : — “ 1.  Early 
spraying — just  after  the  blossoms  fall — is  useless.  2, 
A mixture  of  6 oz.  of  London  Purple  to  100  gal. 
of  water  is  better  than  a stronger  one.  3.  The 
mixture  should  be  kept  thoroughly  stirred  while  being 
used.  4.  Young  and  vigorous  foliage  is  more  suscepti- 
ble to  injury  by  burning  from  the  application  of 
arsenities  than  is  older  or  less  vigorous  foliage.  5. 
Spraying  as  late  as  September  1,  or  even  later  on 
winter  Apples,  is  desirable  as  far  as  fighting  the  moth 
is  concerned.  (There  may  be  some  danger  in  such 
late  spraying,  however,  and  this  is  one  phase  of  the 
subject  for  next  year’s  work.)  6.  All  fallen  Apples 
that  are  affected  should  be  destroyed  daily.  7.  The 
cost  per  tree  for  each  spraying  will  average,  in  small 
orchards,  about  3 cents.  In  larger  orchards  it  would 
be  less.”  Bulletin  No.  3,  Oregon  Experiment  Station. 

Woolly  Aphis. — Woolly  aphis  upon  Apple  trees  was 
destroyed  by  a spray  of  lye-water — 1 lb.  of  concen- 
trated lye  to  3 gal.  of  water.  Kerosine  emulsion  was 
not  found  to  be  a satisfactory  remedy. — Bulletin, 
Oregon  Experiment  Station, 

Fighting  Codlin  Moth  in  loica. — Mr.  Gillette 
controlled  a small  and  isolated  plantation  of  Duchess 
Apples,  upon  which  careful  experiments  were  made 
with  London  Purple  and  water,  P.aris  Green  and 
jilaster,  and  carbolished  plaster.  In  every  case  treated 
trees  gave  better  fruit  than  untreated  trees.  The 
poorest  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  car- 
bolised  plaster,  there  having  been  a saving  of  34  per 
cent,  of  fruit  liable  to  injury.  “ This  remedy  could 
hardly  be  recommended,  even  if  very  good  results  were 
obtained,  as  it  does  not  kill  the  insect  in  any  of  its 
stages,  but  simply  repels  the  moths,  which  seek  the 
fruit  of  neighbouring  trees,  on  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs.”  Next  best  results  were  obtained  from 
the  London  Purple,  which  saved  about  80  per  cent, 
of  the  fruit.  One  pound  of  poison  was  used  with 
128  gallons  of  water;  some  of  the  trees  were  sprayed 
once,  and  some  twice.  Best  results  followed  the 
apidication  of  Paris  Green  and  plaster.  This  saved 
04  jjer  cent,  of  the  fruits  liable  to  attack.  “ I 
believe  that  no  one  has  ever  rojiorted  on  a remedy 
for  the  Codlin  moth,  which,  by  careful  counts,  has 
shown  as  good  residis  ns  this.”  One  pound  of  Paris 
Green  was  used  with  100  lb.  of  plaster.  This  was 
thoroughly  dusted  over  the  trees,  from  one  to  three 
times.  Mr.  Gellette  thinks  that  two  applications  are 
ample,  ” Poisons  cannot  bo  applied  by  this  method  , ^ 


as  rapidly  or  easily  as  by  means  of  a force-pump, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  costing  nothing  for  ap- 
paratus, and  the  trees  can  be  dusted  quite  rapidly  from 
a waggon,  by  driving  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
row.  This  method  of  applying  the  poisons  would  be 
especially  useful  where  only  a few  trees  were  to  be 
treated,  and  where  it  is  thought  that  a pump  cannot 
be  afforded.”  These  results  with  the  dry  poison 
are  certainly  remarkable,  and  they  indicate  that  a 
distributing-machine  like  the  lately  perfected  Straw- 
fonizer,  of  England,  may  yet  find  use  and  favour  in 
our  orchards.  At  all  events,  these  experiments  afford 
a new  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  arsenites  in  the 
combatting  of  the  Oodlin  moth.  Bulletin  No.  7,  Iowa 
Experiment  Station. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

♦ 

Sthaweekry  Leaves  as  Tea. — A new  industry  has 
sprung  up  in  Germany  with  the  young  leaves  of 
the  wild  strawberry  plant.  Having  been  carefully 
dried,  they  are  used  instead  of  Chinese  tea,  and 
are  said  to  approach  that  beverage  very  closely  in 
taste.  An  addition  of  young  bramble  and  wood- 
ruff leaves  is  said  to  add  to  the  excellent  flavor  of 
this  most  inexpensive  of  teas. — Manchester  (Eng.) 
Grocers'  Revieiv  in  American  Grocer. 

I’isciCULTURE. — Some  time  ago  Mr.  Le  Mesu- 
rier  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  was  deputed  by 
' his  Government  to  proceed  to  Madras  and  secure 
the  fry  of  the  Lahoe,  a species  of  fresh  water 
carp,  and  of  the  Gonrami  native  of  the  Malaccan 
Islands,  and  introduced  into  Madras  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Denison  while  Governor  of  the  Presidency. 
The  fry  was  wanted  to  stock  the  fresh  waters 
of  the  colony  with.  This  mission  Mr.  Le  Me- 
surier  successfully  accomplished  with  the  aid  of 
Dr.  Thurston,  taking  back  with  him  a number  of 
fry  not  only  of  Labeo  and  Gourami,  but  of  other 
fish  much  esteemed  as  food.  The  introduction 
has  evidently  been  successful,  for  we  find  that 
Dr.  Thurston  has  been  requested  by  the  Ceylon 
Government,  through  the  local  authorities,  to 
procure  and  forward  the  fry  of  the  Cirrhina 
Clilirrliosa,  or  “white  carp.” — Pioneer,  June  9th. 

The  writer  of  an  artie’e  in  the  Neio  York  Forum 
entitled  “When  the  Farmer  will  be  prosperous,” 
looks  forward  to  an  early  date  when  the  United 
States  will  have  to  import  large  quantities  of  which  to 
feed  its  ever  growing  population.  The  acreage  per 
head  of  population  necessary  to  produce  cereals 
and  other  agricultural  produce  required  for  home 
consumption  is  calculated  at  3‘15  acres.  In  the 
ten  year’s  preceding  1884  the  cultivated  area  had 
been  extended  at  an  average  rate  of  something 
over  eight  million  acres  a year,  the  result  being 
that  at  the  close  of  that  period  there  was  a surplus  of 

20.248.000  acres  under  cultivation  beyond  the  aggre- 
gate required  according  to  the  above  calculations. 
But  during  the  succeeding  four  years  the  rate  of 
extension  fell  to  a little  under  three  million  acres 
a year,  so  that  the  surplus  area  was  reduced  to 

12.888.000  acres  between  1888  and  1894,  the  writer 
is  of  opinion,  the  rate  of  extension  will  undergo  a still 
further  diminution,  but  taking  it  at  three  million 
acres  [per  annum,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
population  at  27  per  cent  per  annum,  there  will 
at  the  end  of  the  period  remain  only  three  acres 
of  cultivated  land  per  head  of  population,  instead 
of  the  required  3-15  acres.  To  keep  up  this 
cultivated  area  to  the  requirement  of  the  grow- 
ing population  would  necessitate  an  annual  addi- 
tion of  six  million  acres  of  arable  land,  and  the 
writer  does  not  believe  that  it  can  be  found,  though  of 
course  higher  prices  would  bring  inferior  soils  under 
the  plough.  This  is,  indeed,  good  news  for  both 
the  British  farmer  and  the  Indian  ryot. — Indian 
Agriculturist. 
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GOLD  MINING  IN  SOUTH  APEICA. 

A correspondent  writing  from  Barberton  says ; — 

*•  These  fields  (‘  Dekaap  ’ — or  Barberton)  though  olds'" 
are  of  very  much  less  importance  than  those  at  the 
‘ Rand  ’ (or  Witwaters  Rand)  which  have  sprung 
so  wonderfully  into  prosperity — and  now  lately 
are  under  such  a deep  wave  of  adversity.  This 
gold  mining  is  a wonderful  sort  of  business,  scarcely 
business  at  all : it  is  a mass  of  speculation  and 
ma' revring  on  a thin  basis  of  actual  mining.  I often 
wish  I was  in  some  other  line.  I was  not  sharp 
enough  to  make  a lot  when  the  first  rush  occurred,  and 
money  could  have  been  made  ; and  since  then,  the 
reaction  has  been  continuous  and  severe.  Every- 
thing is  very  dull,  and  no  one  can  predict  when  the 
next  wave  of  prosperity  will  be.  Capital  seems  to  fly 
about  the  world  like  a swarm  of  insects,  alighting  now 
on  one  industry  or  locality  and  now  on  another,  alter- 
nately helping  and  blighting.  At  present  South  African 
mines  are  out  of  favor  with  capitalists,  but  I suppose 
their  turn  will  come  again,  when  they  increase  the 
oufput  of  gold.  That  is  the  great  thing,  and  it  takes 
years  of  work  and  experience  like  building  up  any 
great  business.” 

■ ■■  

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  [AND  FINANCE. 

What  is  a Blended  Tea  ? — The  action  of  the  Ceylon 
Association  in  prosecuting  tea  dealers  for  selling  tea 
not  correctly  described  has  caused  a flutter  in  the  retail 
trade.  One  correspondent  asks  : — “ May  I ask  what 
is  a Ceylon  blend  ? — or,  as  we  are  now  learning  what 
some  so-called  Ceylon  blends  are,  I will  vary  the 
question,  and  ask — What  should  a Ceylon  blend  be  ? 
Should  it  be  a blend  of  various  Oeylon  teas,  or  a 
blend  of  which  Oeylon  tea  forms  a prominent  or  prin- 
cipal part  ? Men  are  going  round  and  trying  to 
frighten  grocers  by  saying  that  if  they  sell  as  a Oeylon 
blend  an  article  containing  any  other  tea  than  Ceylon 
they  can  be  prosecuted.  Now,  the  decisions  in  the 
cases  of  Paget  and  Piggott  and  in  Kearley  andTonge 
were  given  upon  issues  differing  from  that  now  raised. 
For  years  grocers  have  safely  sold  as  an  Indian  blend 
tea.s  that  were  Indian  only  in  part.  If  the  word 
blend  protected  the  mixture  of  Indian  and  China  tea 
why  should  it  not  protect  the  mixture  of  Ceylon  and 
Indian?  Although  the  scare  which  is  being  created 
is  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  Ceylon  planters,  it 
may  be  questioned  if  it  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  so. 
Another  point  raised  in  Kearley  and  Tonge  was  that  this 
firm  did  not  import  their  own  teas  though  their  label 
said  they  did.  But  surely  it  is  not  an  indictable  offence 
to  style  oneself  an  importer.  Is  every  aspiring  baker,  or 
notable  porkbutcher,  or  enterprising  milkman,  or  wor- 
shipful greengrocer,  who  on  the  strength  of  having 
purchased  a dozen  pounds  of  tea  from  a neighbouring 
grocer  calls  himself  ‘an  importer  of  tea’  to  be  hauled 
before  a magistrate  for  this  heinous  offence  ? This  is 
mighty  fine  for  the  lawyers,  but  I hope  you,  sir,  will 
protest  against  this  dangerous  and  revolutionary  doctrine, 
bhould  not  these  assertions  be  taken  in  a Pickwickian 
sense?  It  is  something  new  for  tradesmen  to  be  caUed 
on  to  prove  their  assertions  or  be  mulcted  £10,  and 
COS’S  £5  5s.”  Another  correspondent  writes  to  the 
Grocer: — “In  censequ  nca  of  the  prosecution  of  two 
firms  of  wholesale  -ea  dealers  at  the  in  tince  of  the 
Ceylon  Tea  Growers’ Association  (Limi'ed),  under  the 
Morcha'  disc  Marks  Act,  tor  misleading  descriptions  of 
Ceylon  pick,  ted  teas,  there  is  a d'  al  of  misunderstand- 
ing among  grocers  as  to  what  they  shou  d and  shoo'd 
not  sell.  I am  selling  a packeied  tea  beating  the 
followiog  description  ‘Ceylon  Blend.’  The  firm  from 
whom  I buy  the  tea  guarantee  it  to  contain  70  per  cent, 
of  pure  Ceylon.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  such  is  the 
case,  can  i be  couvicted  of  false  description  under  the 
aforementioned  Act?’’ 

Enemies  or  Tea  and  Coffee.— Dr.  Mendel,  of  Berlin, 
a well-known  physiologi.st,  lias  made  an  attack  on  coffee 
and  tea,  especially  the  former.  So  far  from  believing 
that  two  pence  olf  tlie  ]iound  of  tea  or  coffee  will 
reduce  “drink  bill,’’  ho  contends  that,  by 


permitting  the  poorer  classes  to  buy  more  of  these 
stimulants,  the  cheapness  will  conduce  to  the 
spread  of  what  he  has  described  as  “coffee  inebriety,” 
a form  of  intoxication  which  very  frequently  leads  to 
the  more  alarming,  but  not  actually  more  dangerous, 
form  produced  by  alcohol.  Dr.  Mendel  does  not  say 
much  about  tea  but  he  infers  a great  deal.  Eminent 
physiologists  mnat  attack  somebody  or  something, 
otherwise  their  occupation  would  be  gone.  Tea  and 
coffee,  like  other  good  things,  require  to  bo  taken  in 
rhoderation.  The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea 
vexes  the  souls  of  believers  in  the  good  old  days  of 
John  Barleycorn  in  this  cnnntry,  A correspondent  of 
the  St.  James's  Gazette,  who  might — by  reason  of  his 
sentiments— be  a brewer  or  distiller,  writes  as  follows: 
— “ Any  one  who  watched  the  recent  prooese'On, 
especially  the  teetotal  varieties,  must  have  been  pained 
to  notice  the  stunted  forms  and  poor  physique  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  crowd  composing  them.  Stalwart 
men  were  conspicnous  by  their  absence,  and  the  greater 
number  would  fail  to  fulfil  even  the  present  very  easy 
comiitions  of  military  service.  A hostile  foreigner 
would  have  rejoiced  at  witnessing  what,  if  not  checked, 
may  prove  the  ruin  of  England.  Though  much  h aa 
been  done  for  them  by  increasing  wages  and  lesse  n- 
ing  hours  of  labour  and  paying  more  attention  to 
sanitation,  still  the  habits  and  mode  of  living  of  oar 
town  population  fully  account  for  their  degeneracy. 
They  marry  while  in  their  teens  and  rear  their  squalid 
children  on  tea.  The  women  especially  drench  them- 
selves with  tea  to  the  ruin  of  their  nerves  and  diges- 
tion. Though  no  one  is  more  willing  than  lam  to 
admit  the  evils  of  intemperance,  I firmly  believe  that 
tea  has  done  more  harm  to  the  working  classes  th^n 
beer,  and  nearly  aa  much  harm  as  spirits.”  The  in- 
ference that  our  national  decadence  has  set  in  and  that 
we  are  becoming  a nation  of  dwarfs  because  we  drink 
too  much  tea,  is  droll, — II.  and  C.  Mail. 



THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

The  idea  propounded  by  a correspondent,  that 
the  supply  of  silver  in  the  world  and  its  annual 
production  are  limited  rather  than  excessive, 
is  novel  and  startling.  Most  of  us  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  nations  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  were  embarrassed  to  know  how,  without 
enormous  loss,  they  could  dispose  of  the  accumu- 
lated silver  which  they  had  demonetized  ; while 
recent  legislation  in  the  United  States  was  un- 
doubtedly promoted  in  the  interests  of  the  “ Silver 
Kings  ” of  Nevada,  who  found  their  product  de- 
preciated by  the  demonetizing  policy  in  Europe 
and  over-production  in  America  and  Australia.  It 
would  require  more  and  better  authenticated  facts 
than  have  been  yet  adduced  to  lead  us  to  abandon 
this  conviction,  and  the  additional  one  that  when 
the  present  boom  caused  by  the  proceedings  at 
Washington  has  abated,  the  value  of  silver  and 
that  amount  of  “exchange”  which  depends 
on  it  will  revert  to  the  standard  which 
recently  prevailed.  While  the  production  of 
silver  has  largely  increased  in  tha  past  forty 
years,  that  of  go'd  does  not  seem  to  have  muoh 
exceeded  an  average  of  about  twenty  to  twi-nty- 
five  millions  per  annum.  This  limited  production 
of  an  arti-.le  which  in  Britain  has  been  long  the 
sole  standard  of  value,  and  which  has  now  been 
adopted  as  such  by  many  of  the  leading  Continental 
nations,  has  naturally  led  to  an  appreciation  of 
gold  over  silver,  far  beyond  the  proportions  which 
once  prevailed,  and  which  bimetallists  fondly  hope 
they  can  restore,  of  I to  15  or  thereabouts. 
Mulhall,  in  his  “ Progress  of  the  World,”  published 
in  1880,  brought  together  what  we  suppose  are 
fairly  accurate  figures  regarding  the  world’s 
accummulated  wealth  and  the  annual  supply  of 
the  precious  metals,  at  which  it  may  be  interesting 
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to  glanoe.  Under  the  heading  “ Gold  and  Silver,” 
it  is  stated  : — 

“ These  two  metals,  which  have  materially  aided  the 
cause  of  progress,  have  suffered  such  mutations  of 
fortune  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  study  their  antecedents,  Michael  Ohevalier 
is  of  opinion  that  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of 
America  the  total  amount  of  gold  in  Europe  was  only 
£12,000,000,  and  of  silver  £28,000,000.  At  that  time 
on  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  ten  of  silver,  but  as  soon 
as  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  by  the  Spaniards 
poured  a flood  of  silver  into  Europe  this  metal  lost  one- 
third  of  its  value.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  gold  stood  for  fifteen  times  the  value  of 
silver.  A new  epoch  occurred  with  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  and  Australia,  but  silver  never 
recovered  its  position  as  a precious  metal.” 

We  can  remember  the  fears  entertained  of  the 
depreciation  of  gold  when  California  and  Australia 
began,  each  of  them,  to  add  nine  or  ten  millions 
annually  to  the  supply  of  gold  in  the  world.  But 
such  was  the  simultaneous  expansion  of  com- 
merce that  no  such  result  followed,  and  gold  has 
retained  a quality  of  permanency  most  valuable 
in  an  article  adopted  as  a standard  or  represen- 
tative of  value,  which  really  rests  in  the  goods 
which  nations  or  communities  barter.  Mulhall 
gives  a table,  the  figures  of  which  show  that 
since  the  era  of  Columbus,  1492,  the  world’s  wealth 
in  gold  has  risen  in  value  from  £20,000,000  to 
no  less  than  £1,120,000,000  in  1880.  The  pro- 
gress of  silver  in  the  same  period  of  nearly 
four  centuries  has  been  from  £40,000,000  to 
£1,612,000,000.  The  aggregate  increase  has  been  from 
£60,000,000  to  the  enormous  value  of  £1,832,000,000, 
We  quote  again  : — 

‘•During  300  years  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  America 
the  mines  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil  yielded  a little 
over  £1,200,000,000,  of  which  three-fourths  were  silver. 
Since  Marshall’s  discovery  of  gold  in  California  (1848) 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  £950,000,000  in  precious 
metals,  as  follows: — 

Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

£ £ £ 

United  States  282,000,000  74,000,000  356,000,000 
Australia  252,000,000  ...  252,000,000 

Spanish  America  20,000,000  160,000,000  130,000,000 
Eussia  ...  93,000,000  3.000,000  96,000,000 

Other  countries  11,000,000  55,000,000  66,000,000 

658,000,000  292,000,000  950,000,000  ” 

Mulhall  calculates  that  the  production  of  the 
two  metals  had,  in  the  ease  of  gold,  gone 
down  from  £27,000,000  per  annum  in  1852-1861 
to  £16,000,000  in  1872-78  ; while  the  production 
of  silver  had  risen  from  £8,000,000  per  annum 
in  the  former  period  to  £12,000,000  in  the  latter. 
Since  1848  the  calculation  was,  that  notwithstanding 
gold  had  doubled  in  quantity  and  silver  increased 
only  one-fourih,  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  was 
only  20  per  cent  reduced  against  33  per  cent 
depreciation  in  silver.  Increased  production  of 
silver  and  the  demonetization  of  the  metal  both 
contributed  to  lower  the  value  of  the  secondary 
preoious  metal.  To  meet  the  wants  of  increasing 
trade,  coinage  had  in  the  thirty  years  trebled,  the 
figures  in  1878  having  been,  for 

Gold  coins  £959,500,000 
Silver  „ £620,000,000 

Total. ..£1,579,500, 000 

To  meet  the  demand  _ for  coinage,  stocks  of 
the  preoious  metals  in  excess  of  the  yield 
of  mines  had  been  drawn  upon.  But  a pro- 
cess of  melting  down  coins  goes  on  continually  ; 
and  it  was  known  that  between  1840  and  1880  India 
bad  absorbed  £ 1 0.5,000,000  of  gold  and  £238,000,000  of 
silver.  Were  the  precious  metals  hoarded  in  India 
cleased,  tlio  value  of  gold  would  be  somewhat. 


and  that  of  silver  considerably  affected.  Mulhall 
calculates  that  about  one-sixth  of  the  bullion  of 
the  world  is  locked  up  in  banks,  mainly  as  re- 
presenting paper  in  circulation,  of  course.  All  the 
nations  of  Europe  import  bullion  except  Eussia, 
which  possesses  gold  mines,  the  produce  of  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  accurately  reported. 
And  in  dealing  with  imports  and  exports  of  bullion 
and  the  balances  in  different  countries,  we  must 
never  forget  the  large  sums  of  money  carried  by 
passengers  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
If  the  silver  is,  as  our  correspondent  tried  to  make 
out,  not  over-abundant  but  the  reverse,  conditions 
must  have  greatly  changed  since  Bismarck  stopped 
the  sale  of  the  German  demonetized  metal  because 
such  sales  were  being  made  at  a loss  of  15  per 
cent.  American  legislation,  demanded  by  the 
farmers,  who  believe  that  plenty  of  currency  means 
good  prices,  as  well  as  by  the  owners  of  silver 
mines,  has,  for  the  time,  given  silver  a boom  ; but 
bimetallists  and  others  must  not  “ lay  the  fiatter- 
ing  unction  to  their  souls”  that  this  is  likely  to 
last  or  that  silver  is  likely  to  recover  its  former 
relation  to  gold. — The  extract  from  the  Encyclopadia 
Britannica  appended  to  the  letter  we  are  noticing 
affords  further  information  on  this  oomplioated 
question.  While  the  value  of  silver  fluctuates  so 
greatly  and  is  so  uncertain,  no  wonder  if  the 
great  and  wealthy  countries  of  the  world  refuse  to 
use  it  as,  alternatively  with  gold,  a second  standard 
of  value. 

♦ 

CEYLON  UPCOUNTEY  PLANTING  EEPORT- 

THE  PIANTEE  AND  HIS  COLOMBO  AGENT — BISE  IN  EX- 
CHANGE — PEICB  OF  TEA  LEAF — MR.  LIPTON  AND  HIS 
TEA  TRADE — WHAT  WE  MAX  HEAR  NEXT — A CASE  OF 
ALCOHOLIC  FAMINE — WHAT  THE  WRITER  FEELS  RES- 
PECTING IT — COFFEE  CROPS— WEATHER. 

July  31st. 

The  planter  has  long  regarded  the  Colombo  agent 
as  his  natural  enemy.  He  could  drill  into  his 
profits  with  as  little  consideration  as  a hard-headed 
borer  makes  its  way  into  a cacao  pod ; and  when 
the  planter  showed  any  tendency  to  exuberance  of 
flush,  the  Colombo  agent  was  able  to  keep  it  well 
in  hand,  and  put  the  best  sucking  bug  to  shame 
by  his  powers  of  absorption.  For  keenness  in 
looking  after  number  one  he  was  held  to  be  unique  : 
his  like  not  easily  to  be  found  in  creation.  When 
a story  of  mean  smartness  was  told  upeountry, 
if  it  were  fathered  on  the  Colombo  agent  it  took 
at  once  and  became  a portion  of  the  orthodox 
canon  which  was  regularly  recited  when  planters 
were  wont  to  gather  together.  Of  late,  however,  the 
Colombo  agent’s  notoriety  has  been  somewhat  on 
the  wane,  and — it  is  with  grief  I have  to  record 
it— his  place  is  being  taken  by  the  planter  who 
buys  leaf.  Before  the  rise  in'  exchange,  leaf  was 
fetohing  from  nine  to  ten  cents  a pound ; but  when 
the  Americans  meddled  with  our  silver  and  we 
had  to  face  the  dearer  rupee,  the  planter  who 
buys  leaf  fixed  his  own  price.  In  doing  so,  he  very 
often  not  only  covered  the  difference  of  exchange 
but  so  much  for  his  panic  as  well ; and  it  became 
pretty  evident  to  the  seller  that  whoever  was  to 
be  cornered,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  the  man  who 
was  buying  the  leaf.  “ Talk  about  the  rapacity  of 
Colombo  agents,”  said  one  to  me  who  was  told  that 
8 cents  was  all  that  he  was  to  get  in  place  of 
the  decent  91  cents — “talk  of  rapacity  : why,  when 
you  begin  to  sell  leaf  to  your  neighbour,  and  prices 
fall  or  exchange  rises,  nothing  can  beat  him  for 
extortion.”  I suppose  that  there  have  been  naore 
disagreeables  among  planters  over  the  purchase  of 
tsa  leaf  than  over  everything  else  put  together.  The 
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only  way  which  I know  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty 
is  the  Central  Factory,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
contributing  estates,  and  which  runs  and  divides  its 
profits,  as  a separate  concern. 

The  following  about  Mr.  Lipton  is  from  a home 
correspondent “ I intended  sending  you  a cutting 
out  of  an  evening  paper  about  Mr.  Lipton’s  great 
purchases  in  Ceylon,  but  you  seem  to  know  all 
about  him  already.  He  is  a wonderful  man,  and  I 
don’t  think  you  would  know  the  tea  he  sells  to 
be  pure  Ceylon  tea.  It  may  be  pure  when  it  leaves 
the  island,  but  not  when  it  reaches  the  tea-pot. 
Mr.  Lipton  has  quite  a regiment  parading  the 
Glasgow  streets  just  now  advertising  his  goods. 
About  twenty  or  thirty  men  rigged  out  in  white 
suits,  red  turbans,  red  and  yellow  umbrellas,  and 
a commander  on  horseback  with  his  face  coloured 
to  match  his  turban.  There  must  be  a good  profit 
off  the  tea  after  all.”  The  next  thing  we  shall 
hear  of  will  likely  be  that  an  arrangement 
has  been  made  with  Mr.  Lipton's  men  in  Ceylon, 
that  when  at  any  time  they  go  home  on  leave,  part  of 
that  leave  will  require  to  be  spent  in  pushing  the  tea 
trade  in  the  ranks  of  the  above-mentioned  corps.  Only 
the  V.  A’s  should  be  mounted,  and  this  privilege 
should  be  granted  on  the  understanding  that 
while  on  duty  all  orders  should  be  given,  with 
the  view  to  impress  the  public,  in  a stentorian 
voice,  and  in  the  Tamil  tongue  ; uniforms  to  be 
supplied  at  Mr.  Lipton’s  expense,  and  like  the 
historical  toothbrush  to  ‘‘  belong  to  the  ship  ” ! 

A friend  of  mine  has  a pathetic  tale  to  tell  me 
of  a popular  resthouse  run  out  of  drink.  It  seems 
that  this  poor  thirsty  soul  arrived  after  a journey 
of  something  like  twelve  miles  in  a pony-bandy 
with  bad  springs.  He  had  been  smoking  all  the 
way  to  keep  himself  cheerful.  The  boy  as  usual 
was  nowhere,  and  a thirsty  throat  was  made 
drier,  in  shouting  around  for  him.  When 
he  did  appear,  a whiskey-and-soda  was  or- 
dered : but  there  was  none.  The  visitor  then  said 
he  would  have  beer,  but  the  reply  was ‘'Beer  all 
done,  sir.”  “ Then  what  have  you  ?”  “ Got  no- 
thing, sir  1 plenty  of  gentlemen  here  yesterday, 
everything  drink  1”  My  friend,  I suppose,  must 
have  looked  desperate,  when  this  awful  truth  was 
made  known,  for  the  boy  immediately  assured  him 
that  they  had  plenty  of  empty  bottles  1 He  has 
been  puzzled  ever  since  to  know  what  there  was 
in  his  appearance  to  justify  that  boy  in  fancying 
that  a smell  alone  would  do  him  good.  It  is 
rather  funny  the  idea  of  his  expecting  sympathy 
from  me  when  an  alcoholic  famine  is  on,  as  my 
settled  opinion  is,  that  it  would  do  a lot  of  good 
if  this  kind  of  scarcity  were  more  general. 

I was  at  one  time  visiting  the  menagerie  of  an 
Indian  Bajah,  which  was  a poor,  poor  affair.  The 
place  was  badly  kept,  the  animals  few  and  dirty,  and 
the  attendants  were  numerous.  As  I was  leaving  in  dis- 
gust the  guide  pressed  me  to  wait  and  to  see  the  tiger. 
Beaching  his  haunt,  the  fellow  stopped  and  pointing 
to  a big  empty  cage,  said,  “ This  is  the  tiger’s  cage, 
but  the  tiger  is  dead  ” ! I fear  rny  friend  looked 
with  as  much  disdain  on  the  empty  bottles  as  I did 
on  the  vacant  cage,  and  to  this  extent  only  can  I 
enter  into  his  feelings. 

Coffee  is  ripening  up  a little,  the  fruits  of  the  first 
blossom.  The  sample  of  bean  however  is  somewhat 
small,  but  if  there  will  just  be  plenty  of  it,  that 
need  be  no  cause  for  complaint.  Liberian  dried  in 
the  cherry  sells  locally  very  much  better  than  when 
pulped.  The  Moor  buyers  readily  give  B5  a bushel, 
and  as  it  takes  about  three  to  make  a bushel  of 
parchment  selling  it  as  cherry  coffee  is  very  much 
more  profitable. 

The  weather  is  simply  perfect  for  planting  pur- 
poses. Pepi’ERCOKN. 


GOLD  IN  AUSTBALIA  AND  INDIA. 

The  following  extracts  from  recent  letters  on  the 
Victorian  gold  fields  by  a special  correspondent  of  En- 
gineer may  be  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time  : — 

That  some  of  the  Sandhurst  people  have  learned  to 
mine  and  crush  quartz  economically  is  beyond  dispute; 
in  fact,  in  a few  cases,  the  mine  records  are  astonishing, 
and  point  a most  useful  lesson  to  miners  and  millmen 
all  over  the  world.  The  St.  Mongo  Mine  atEaglehawk 
being  notably  one  of  this  class,  some  particulars  con- 
cerning its  work  for  the  past  half-year  supply  the  les- 
son. The  quartz  in  this  mine  is  not  in  a defined  lode, 
the  western  wall  is  the  only  one  marked ; the  eastern 
wall  is  entirely  broken  up  ; from  600  ft.  to  803  ft.  the 
deposit  is  almost  vertical,  then  it  underlies  west.  The 
quartz  is  nearly  pure  white  intersected  by  bands  of  slate, 
and  both  show  pyrites  but  little  or  no  sold,  the  width 
of  the  deposit  varies  from  3 ft.  to  35  ft. ; a general 
fair  average  would  be  about  14  ft.,  and  of  this  only 
about  6 ft.  is  put  through  the  battery,  the  remainder 
being  barren  bands  of  rock.  For  years  this  mine 
has  worked  on  quartz,  giving  a yield  of  under  6 dwt.  of 
gold  to  the  ton  ; on  this  return  some  £28,000  has  been 
paid  in  dividends  ; the  machinery  has  been  kept  in 
thorough  repair,  and  the  mine  properly  worked  and 
developed. 

Another  of  the  typical  mines  on  Sandhurst  is  “Land- 
sell’s  180  i”  the  depth  of  the  shaft  was  on  July  31st, 
2,590  ft.  This  is  the  deepest  mine  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  if  I mistake  not  the  deepest  gold 
mine  in  the  world.*  When  the  property  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  George  Landsell,  the  present  owner,  the 
shaft  was  at  a depth  of  460  feet,  and  no  machinery  on 
the  ground  ; all  the  winding  was  done  by  a horse 
“ whim.”  During  Mr.  Landsell’s  tenure  of  the  pro- 
perty, he  has  taken  out  over  160,000  tons  of  quartz  which 
have  yielded  88,346  oz.  of  gold  the  value  being  about 
£353,384,  and  he  is  still  working  the  mine  vigorously. 
The  correspondent  of  Engineering  concludes  his  article 
as  follows  : — “ Where  miues  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
supporting  boards  of  ornamental  directors  each  draw- 
ing £100  or  200  per  annum,  together  with  highly  paid 
secretaries,  managers,  consulting  engineers,  staffs  of 
clerks,  and  costly  offices,  &o.,  other  and  richer  fields 
than  those  of  Great  Britain  or  even  the  majority  of 
the  present  fields  of  Australia,  must  be  sought  before 
subscribing  shareholders  can  expect  a return  in  the 
shape  of  dividends.”  These  extracts  contain  both  en- 
couragement and  warningto  our  local  gold  Syndicates.  It 
is  evident  that  if  quartz  containing  only  6 dwt.  of  gold 
to  the  ton  can  be  raised  2,000  ft.  and  crushed  probably 
in  Australia  with  expensive  labour,  to  contend  with 
quartz  at  least  equally  rich  should  yield  a handsome 
return  here,  with  care  and  economical  supervision.  The 
Mysore  mines,  which  are  only  200  or  300  feet  deep  are 
said  to  require  20  dwt.  to  the  ton  to  cover  cost  and  we 
believe  the  special  correspondent  of  Engineering  has 
pointed  out  the  cause  of  this,  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph which  we  have  quoted. — Indian  Agriculturist, 
July  19th. 

♦ 

COCHINEAL. 

The  Belgian  Consul-General  in  the  Canary  Islands 
devotes  a very  considerable  poriion  of  his  report  to 
cochineal,  describing  in  detail  its  production,  the 
dffetent  commercial  classes  of  the  product,  and  its 
analysis,  also  enumerating  the  various  substitutes 
which  are  now  in  use  iu  place  of  cochineal,  as  well  as 
a tabular  statement  of  the  exports,  price  per  pound., 
find  total  value  for  each  year  from  1831  to  1888.  In 
1831  only  eight  pounds  were  exported,  fora  vatteoS 
80  francs  ; the  maximum  export  was  reached  in  1869j 
when  it  amounted  to  (1, 076, 869  lb.  for  19,749,821  francs, 
fluctuating  then  for  several  years  between  four  and 
live  million  pounds,  declining  iu  1886  to  2,330,9 17  lb., 
in  1887  to  2 169,341  lb.,  and  in  188.8  to  1,735  200  lb.— 
{liecvril  Consnlaire,  vol.  Ixiv.,  part  4,  1890.) — Chamber 


* The  deepest  mine  of  any  kind  in  the  world,  v>e 
suppose,  unless  the  record  is  beaten  by  a salt  mine  in 
Germany  -Ed.  2\  -It. 
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of  Commerce  Journal,  July  5.  [Tlie  dye  is  yielded  by  a 
coccus  allied  to  our  coffee  bug,  but  which  feeds  on  a 
species  of  cactus.  The  aniline  dyes  have  adversely 
affected  the  trade  in  this  substance  as  well  as  that  in 
Indian  and  other  madder.— Ed.  T.  AJl 

• 

CATTLE  AND  CATTLE  MUEEAIN  IN  CEYLON. 

Our  correspondent  “ Truth  ” is  very  much 
mistaken  if  he  supposes  that  we  do  not  appreciate, 
as  much  as  he  does  the  value  of  cattle  for 
industrial  and  food  purposes.  The  difference 
between  us  resolves  itself  into  a question  of  the 
eSeotiveness  of  measures  of  quarantine  in  stamping 
out  disease.  Such  measures  and  the  destruction 
of  affected  herds  have  proved  efficacious  in  countries 
like  Britain,  where  the  humane  principles  of 
Christian  civilization  are  applied  to  the  treatment 
of  animals  and  where  cattle  are  warmly  lodged 
and  amply  fed.  In  such  countries  cattle  disease 
is  not  indigenous,  as  it  is  in  the  Eussian  steppes, 
in  most  parts  of  j India,  and  most  certainly  in 
Ceylon,  although  our  correspondent  writes  as  if, 
like  cholera,  cattle  murrain  was  always  introduced 
from  India.  We  can  prevent  cholera  from  assu- 
ming an  epidemic  form  in  Ceylon  by  segregation 
and  other  measures,  more  or  less  iieroic,  because 
the  dreadful  disease  is  not  of  local  origin  and  we 
are  able  generally,  at  once,  and  effectually  to  deal 
with  the  first  cases  introduced  from  India.  But 
as  regards  rinderpest  and  other  forms  of  cattle 
disease  we  are  comparatively  helpless,  because 
disease,  in  the  germinal  form  at  least,  is  ever 
present  and  ever  will  be  until  the  natives  learn  to 
feed  and  fold  their  cattle  according  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity  and  the  principles  of  enlightened 
science.  In  recent  letters  from  Nuwara  Eliya  the 
writers  have  contended  that  the  measures  of 
quarantine  and  restriction  as  to  feeding  grounds 
eventuated  in  a greater  destruction  of  cattle  than 
was  due  to  the  epizootic  disease  against  which 
the  precautions  were  taken.  The  difference  between 
Britain  and  Ceylon  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  one  country  cattle  are  bred  and  “ byred  ’’ 
and  fed  with  reference  to  consumption  as  beef. 
Here  their  chief  value  by  far  is  with  reference 
to  their  employment  in  agricultural  operations 
and,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of  railways, 
for  draught  purposes  on  roads  to  a very  large 
extent.  Some  years  ago  we  had  to  point  out  to  this 
very  correspondent  that  the  stringent  measures  he 
advocated  for  the  repression  of  an  epizootic,  if 
carried  actually  into  effect,  would  put  a stop  to  the 
principal  traffic  and  commerce  of  the  island.  The 
difficulties  still  remain,  as  the  Nuwara  Eliya  case 
shows,  and  we  confess  that  our  own  hopes  of  improve- 
ment rest  on  the  gradual  disappearance  of  disease, 
as  the  natives  are  taught  by  Government  measures 
and  individual  efforts  and  as  they  profit  by  such 
teaching,  to  add  adequate  shelter  to  plenty  of 
nutritious  food  in  the  treatment  of  their  cattle. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  have  frequently 
advocated  the  utilization  of  some  of  the  tanks 
which  have  been  constructed  and  reconstructed  of 
recent  years,  in  the  irrigation  of  grass  meadows 
for  the  provision  of  cattle  food  as  well  as  for 
the  growth  of  rice  to  feed  the  owners  of  cattle. 
Then  much  could  bo  done  by  clearing  rice  grounds 
left  fallow  and  also  village  reserves  of  all  low  jungle 
and  weeds  so  as  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
more  nutritious  of  our  native  grasses  some  of  which 
are  excellent.  In  addition  to  these,  why  should  not 
the  cultivation  of  the  valuable  water  grass,  so 
common  in  Colombo  be  extended  to  the  swampy 
lands  of  rural  districts?  Government,  through  its 
Agents,  could  do  much  to  help  on  reform  by 


ofiering  prizes  for  such  culture ; for  the  best  and 
cleanest  kept  village  feeding  grounds ; for  the 
best  constructed  and  most  carefully  attended 
cattle  sheds,  as  well  as  for  the  best  bred  and  best 
fed,  largest  and  strongest  cattle.  At  present  so- 
called  wooden  ploughs  which  merely  scrape  the 
surface  soil  in  the  shape  of  mud  are  used  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  real  ploughs  calculated  to  stir  effectually 
six  inches  of  earth,  however  light  such  ploughs  may 
be,  because  of  the  chronic  weakness  of  the  badly- 
fed  and  in  tended  draught  cattle.  In  a private 
letter  our  correspondent  denounces  8ir  Arthur 
Gordon  who  did  so  much  for  irrigation,  because 
he  did  nothing  calculated  to  improve  the  breed 
of  cattle.  We  suppose  our  late  Governor  would 
adduce  the  supply  of  pure  water  in  so  many  places 
as  a great  step  in  advance  for  the  improvement 
of  the  health  of  cattle ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  more  rice  is  grown  by  irrigation,  the 
greater  is  the  supply  of  food  for  cattle  in  the 
shape  of  straw,  husks  and  occasionally  grain.  But 
we  quite  feel  that  in  addition  to  due  attention  to 
irrigation  as  well  as  other  modes  of  culture,  our 
new  ruler  would  do  wisely  and  well  in  taking  up 
with  energy  the  cognate  and  no  less  important  prob- 
lem of  improving  the  breed  and  condition  and  saving 
from  periodical  destruction  by  disease  the  cattle 
on  which  so  much  of  the  agriculture  and  internal 
traffic  of  Ceylon  is  dependent.  We  feel  sure  that 
it  will  be  the  irclination  as  well  as  the  duty  of  Sir 
Arthur  Havelock  to  initiate  and  further  all  the  direct 
efforts  possible  to  secure  such  desirable  objects. 
It  is  for,  this  reason  among  others,  that  we  have 
urged  the  widening  of  Irrigation  into  Agricultural 
Boards,  but  if  a permanent  change  of  that  kind 
is  not  contemplated  at  present  there  ought  to  be 
a special  effort  made  in  reference  to  cattle  disease. 

Meantime  let  it  be  specially  noted  that  not 
only  every  tank  constructed,  but  every  mile 
of  railway,  carriage  road,  bridle  and  village 
path  by  which  the  country  is  opened  up  and 
intercourse  and  commerce  facilitated,  tends  not 
only  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  Ceylon,  but  to  render  possible  such  measures 
as  will  lead  to  the  improvement  in  breed  and 
condition  and  the  protection  from  disease  of 
the  cattle,  which  are  not  merely  a source  of 
wealth  in  themselves,  but  on  the  presence  of 
which  in  sufficient  numbers  and  in  good  working 
condition  the  prosperity  of  the  country’s 
agriculture  and  commerce  so  largely  depends. 
One  of  the  ablest  of  Sir  Arthur  Havelock’s  prede- 
cessors, Sir  Hercules  Eobinson,  who  did  so  much 
for  systematic  irrigation,  recognized  so  fully  the 
importance  of  this  cattle  question,  so  closely  allied 
to  the  other,  that  he  appointed  a Commission  to 
report  on  the  subject.  That  Eeport,  which  em- 
bodied matter  of  considerable  interest,  might  well  be 
reprinted  as  an  extra  Sessional  Paper  now,  and  made 
the  basis  for  the  conduct  of  investigation,  report  and 
recommendations  by  a fresh  Commission,  of  which 
Mr.  Wm.  Smith  ought  to  be  a member  as  he  was 
of  the  previous  one.  With  him  might  well  be 
associated  Mr,  Green  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Mr.  Drieberg  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  and  Messrs.  Eamanathan  and  Seneviratne 
as  representing  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
native  community.  If  a Commission  of  seven  should 
not  be  deemed  too  unwieldy,  another  civilian  who 
has  taken  special  interest  in  the  subject  might  bo 
added,  as  well  as  a well  qualified  member  of  the 
general  community.  On  this  occasion  the  Com- 
mission need  not  be  peripatetic.  It  can  collect 
much  and  valuable  information,  suggestive  of  wide 
improvement,  while  sitting  at  Colombo. 

After  having  written  the  foregoing  we  read  for  the 
first  time  the  English  version  of  Mr.  W.  A.  de 
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Silva’s  pamphlet  on  the  treatment  of  oattlc, 
with  the  manuscript  remarks  of  our  corres- 
pondent “ Ttiuh.”  Considering  that  Mr.  de 
Silva,  writing  for  natives,  was  bound  to  deal 
with  the  very  elements  of  the  subject,  we  think 
his  performance  creditable  and  calculated  to 
be  of  considerable  use.  We  find  that  he  antici- 
pated our  suggestions  respecting  the  cultivation  of 
water  grass  and  the  clearing  of  village  feeding 
grounds.  Amidst  much  stringent  comment 
our  correspondent  approves  of  a good  deal 
of  Mr.  da  Silva’s  observations  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  treatment  of  cattle  in  health. 
But,  as  we  anticipated,  when  epizootic  disease 
comes,  “ Truth”  would  not  palter  with  it  by 
treatment;  he  would  stamp  out  disease  with  the 
life  of  the  animals  affected.  The  extent  to  which 
this  would  have  to  be  done  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  remuneration  necessary  would  be 
the  difficulties. 

When  cattle  murrain  breaks  out  in  Ceylon  (generally 
in  years  of  abnormal  weather),  it  does  not  appear  in 
one  or  a limited  number  of  localities,  where  a few 
affected  herds  could  be  sacrificed  and  the  disease 
stamped  out.  Disease  occurs  in  so  many  centres 
simultaneously,  and  becomes  at  once  so  widespread, 
that  the  stamping  out  process  would  require  the  ex- 
termination of  the  cattle  of  whole  districts,  a process 
which  would  be  too  costly  for  Government  to  resort  to 
(if  the  principle  of  compensation  were  recognized), 
even  if  popular  opinion  amongst  the  native  cattle- 
owners  did  not  take  the  form  of  serious  and  active 
resentment  against  measures  which  they  are  not  yet 
advanced  enough  to  understand.  Our  correspondent 
“ Truth,”  evidently  holds  the  opinion  that  rinderpest 
is  no  more  indigenous  than  cholera  ; that  it  always 
comes  to  us  from  India  with  imported  cattle ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  capable  of  being  cordoned, 
stamped  out  and  prevented  from  spreading.  A 
Commission  might  now  do  valuable  service  in  collec- 
ting evidence  and  instituting  research  such  as  would 
settle  differences  of  opinion  on  this  question.  The  Com  - 
mission  of  18C9  were  unable  to  say  when  or  whence 
cattle  murrain  came  to  Ceylon,  only  suggesting  that 
with  increased  imports  of  cattle  from  India  in  theyears 
following  1840,  it  may  have  been  “ re-introduced.” 
Dor  the  minor  diseases,  treatment  and  medicines  such 
as  Mr.  de  Silva  recommends  may  be  more  or  less 
efficacious,  although  some  of  the  recipes  do  look 
empirical.  But  surely  Mr.  de  Silva  has  reason  on 
his  side  when  contending  that  the  small,  wiry 
Sinhalese  cattle  have  merits  of  their  own,  such  as 
agility  and  swiftness  when  used  in  the  native  carriages 
called  hackeries,  and  that  with  good  shelter,  pure 
water,  nutritious  food  and  careful  and  humane  treat- 
ment generally,  they  are  capable  of  considerable 
improvement.  These  small  but  symmetrical  and 
lively  “ zebus  ” (not  zebras,  as  sometimes  printed) 
have  been  greatly  admired  by  visitors.  One  of 
the  chief  measures  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission of  18G9,  the  provision  by  Government 
of  bulls  of  Buyrerior  breed,  failed  from  the  apathetic 
indifference  ot  the  natives.  This  immobility  it 
is  which  has  to  be  conquered,  in  regard  to  all 
and  every  proposed  improvement,  and  in  an 
oriental  country  like  this  we  expect  servants  of 
Government  not  only  to  hold  out  inducements  such  as 
we  have  already  indicated,  but  to  use  a certain  amount 
of  benevolent  coercion:  compelling  people  who  occupy 
very  much  the  status  of  children  to  do  what  is 
beneficial  to  their  own  interests  and  the  pu’olic  v/eal, 
and  to  abstain  from  practices  which  are  injurious  to 
Loth.  The  difficulty,  as  all  experienced  persons 
know,  is  to  obtain  a native  agency  which  would  not 
pervert  powers  of  compulsion  into  an  instrument  of 
oppression.  The  Nellore  and  some  other  breeds  of 
Indian  cattle  aye  beautiful  milkers  and  splendid  for 


draught,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  super- 
iority of  British  and  Australian  cattle.  But  Mr.  de 
Silva  is  correct  in  indicating  that  in  proportion  to 
superiority  of  breed  as  judged  by  size,  so  is  the  cost 
of  feeding  and  keeping  the  animals.  At  Pallekelle  in 
Dumbara  ; in  the  once  famous  sheds  on  the 
Mattakelle  patanas  in  Dimbula ; and  in  other 
places  in  Oeylon,  we  have  seen  as  fine  collections 
cf  pure  imported  and  half-bred  cattle  as  eye 
could  wish  to  look  upon;  but  the  question  for  a 
Commission  to  ascertain  would  be, — did  such  cattle, 
kept,  as  they  were,  at  large  expenditure  of 
money,— pay,  either  as  manure  or  milk  yielders 
or  as  converted  into  butcher  meat  ? The  history 
of  experiments  in  connection  with  that  unfortunate 
failure,  the  Prince  Alfred  ModelFarm,  is  not  in  popular 
estimation  encouraging,  after  all  qualifications  are 
made.  The  difficulty  in  this  country  is  to  get  even 
Europeans  to  give  a good  price  for  a superior 
article.  Demand  is,  after  all,  so  limited  amongst  the 
beef,  milk  and  butter  using  section  of  the  com- 
munity that  supply  can  easily  be  made  to  outrun  it. 
Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  con- 
tended with,  in  cattle  keeping  and  dairying. 
In  the  days  when  heavy  manuring  of  coffee 
was  in  vogue,  we  heard  of  a case  where  the 
bearing  of  an  estate  was  brought  up  from  a normal 
yield  of  5 or  6 ewt  to  13  cwt  per  acre ! When 
ail  the  cost  of  cattle  keep,  with  preparation,  carriage 
and  application  of  manure,  was  calculated,  however, 
the  balance-sheet  shewed  a considerable  loss  1 When 
the  bad  times  of  the  coffee  enterprise  came, 
magnificent  establishments  of  cattle  were  broken 
up,  and  the  animals,  thrown  in  large  numbers  on 
the  market,  were  sold  for  a song.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  benefit  which  tea  would  derive  from 
liberal  applications  of  cattle  manure,  but  it  does 
not  accord  with  our  observation  that  cattle  are 
often  kept  on  tea  estates,  save  where  the 
existence  of  adjacent  patana  and  other  circumstances 
are  exceptionally  favourable.  Grain,  especially 
leguminous  grains  and  poonac,  with  cotton  seed, 
are  valuable  as  cattle  food,  but  price  puts  a limit 
to  the  use  of  rice,  maize,  pulses,  poonac  (especially 
gingelly  poonac),  except  for  animals  used  for  heavy 
and  steadily  profitable  draught  purposes,  or  by 
well-to-do  persons  for  dairy  produce.  Our 
correspondent  will  think  wo  are  acting  the  part 
of  “devil’s  advocate”,  but  it  is  well  that  all  sides 
of  the  question  of  cattle  breeding  and  cattle 
keeping  should  be  looked  at. 

We  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  criticisms  of 
Mr.  de  .Silva’s  pamphlet  by  our  correspondent,  who 
asserts  that  native  meadow  grass  is  unknown  to  him. 
It  requires  courage  for  a mere  lay  editor  to  differ 
from  an  expert,  but  we  venture  to  assert  that  if  our 
native  grasses  got  fair  play  by  being  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  and  especially  if  they  were  irrigated  by  ordi- 
nary water,  or  better  still  with  liquid  manure,  they 
would  supply  excellent  cattle  feed.  That  they  could 
be  converted  into  beautiful  coverings  for  lawns,  the 
writer  knows  from  the  fact  that  in  the  green  turf  of 
the  grounds  of  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  of  1880-Sl, 
he  recognized  one  of  the  grasses  most  common 
in  Ceylon.  We  would  remind  our  correspondent, 
too,  that,  included  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  1869  was  a paper  on  the  value  of  Indige- 
nous Grasses  supplied  by  the  late  Mr.  Thwaites  of 
the  Peradeniya  Gardens.  We  are  not  speaking 
of  the  wiry  grass  common  on  some  of  the  moun- 
tain patanas,  which  in  its  natural  state  is  about 
as  “fusiouless”  stuff  as  could  be  found  in  the 
shape  of  grass.  But  even  this,  like  the  still  more 
common  mana  grass,  yields  fairly  good  cattle  feed 
in  the  shape  of  the  young  stalks  which  spring 
up  after  a patana  burning.  But,<  as  to  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  prairie  grasses  of  Ceylon,  eg 
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undoubtedly  inferior  to  the  prairie  grasses  of  America 
and  Australia,  no  one  can  speak  with  so  much 
authority,  founded  on  experience,  including  the 
application  of  fertilizing  substances,  as  our  corre- 
spondent himself.  He  can  tell  us  whether 
Thwaites  was  correct  in  stating  that  the  wiry 
patana  grass,  and  other  coarse  grasses,  so  poor 
in  nutriment  in  their  growing  state  and  so 
little  relished  by  cattle,  were  capable  of  great 
improvement  when  converted  into  hay  and  then 
chopped  and  pounded  ? Mr.  de  Silva  advances  the 
proposition  that  “the  cause  of  local  cattle  being 
generally  of  a poor  type  is  not  owing  to  any  im- 
perfection in  the  variety  itself,  but  because  they  have 
degenerated  by  bad  treatment.”  Our  correspondent 
must  surely  have  written  rather  rashly  when  he 
penned  the  following  criticism:  “ Not  so:  they  are  the 
product  of  the  soil,”  Surely  the  cattle  are  as  much 
the  product  of  treatment  as  of  the  soil  ? The  Beport 
of  the  Commission  of  1869,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
in  another  article,  explicitly  recognized  the  de- 
generacy of  the  local  breed  of  cattle  as  due  to  bad 
t reatment  which  specially  predisposed  them  to  disease. 
Beyond  question  the  Sinhalese  breed  of  cattle,  during 
ages  of  starvation,  in  the  two  senses  of  inferior 
food  and  insufficient  protection  from  the  weather, 
have  degenerated,  and  are  capable  of  very  con- 
siderable improvement,  with  reformed  treat- 
ment, as  draught  animals,  as  flesh  suppliers, 
and  even  as  milk  yielders.  To  coma  to 
the  opposite  conclusion  would  be  the  pessimism  of 
despair  ; for  we  do  not  suppose  that  our  correspon- 
dent contemplates  improving  the  indigenous 
cattle  off  the  face  of  the  earth  and  superseding 
them  by  introduced  stock  ? The  country  is  scarcely 
prepared  for  measures  even  less  revolutionary.  We 
have  always  felt  that  the  Sinhalese  people  were 
inexplicably  indifferent  to  the  value  of  milk  as  food, 
and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  to  neglect 
of  this  most  valuable  source  of  nutriment  is  due  a 
large  portion  of  the  excessive  mortality  amongst  chil- 
dren in  Ceylon.  But  we  know  that  native  cattle,  when 
properly  fed  and  treated  do  become  fair  milkers,  and 
it  requires  only  a little  sum  in  arithmetic 
to  prove  that  a Sinhalese  cow  yielding  half-a- 
dozen  bottles  of  milk  per  diem  and  consuming 
food  only  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  and  yield  may 
be  as  good  an  investment  and  a far  safer  one 
than  a big  European,  an  Australian  or  an  Indian 
animal,  the  first  cost  of  which  is  heavy  and  which 
is  costly  to  keep.  Let  us  have  better  breeds  intro- 
duced by  all  means,  but  surely  on  the  improvement 
of  the  native  cattle,  and  on  measures  founded  on 
faith  in  their  capability  of  improvement,  our  main 
hope  of  successful  effort  must  rest  ? On  some  points 
our  correspondent  is  at  one  with  Mr.  de  Silva ; 
and  while  he  characterizes  cotton  seed  as  one  of 
the  best  feeding  stuffs  for  cattle,  he  is  still  more 
emphatic  in  his  approval  of  poonac,  the  local  term 
for  oil  cake.  Beferring  evidently  to  coconut  cake,  he 
writes  : “ Poonac  is  the  only  indigenous  artificial 
food  we  have,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  its 
valuable  nutritious  properties.  When  fresh  and 
sweet,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  second  to  no  cake,  linseed 
or  cotton  seed  not  excepted.”  Such  being  the 
case,  can  our  correspondent  tell  us  why  so  large 
a quantity  of  gingelly  poonac  is  imported 
into  Ceylon  from  India  and  used  as  food  for  milk  and 
draught  cattle  m preference  to  the  coconut  cake? 
The  qualification  “fresh  and  sweet”  is  important 
as  regards  coconut  poonac,  which  even  in  its  freshest 
condition  is  possessed  of  an  odour  that  so  tells  on 
the  milk  of  cattle  fed  on  it,  that  such  milk  is  not 
considered  suitable  for  children.  What  has  our  corres- 
pondent to  say  on  this  point?  As  a flesh  former,  no 
doubt  coconut  poonac  is  a valuable  cattle 
food,  but  is  it  equally  valuable  as  food  for 


cattle  yielding  “ the  lacteal  fluid  ” ? On  cattle 
disease  our  correspondent  remarks:  “ Our  two  con- 
tagious diseases  are  rinderpest,  (murrain)  and, 
second,  vesicular  epizootic  (foot  and  mouth  disease).” 
The  word  “ our  ” sounds  as  if  our  correspondent 
agreed  with  the  view  that  the  diseases  referred 
to  are  practically  indigenous  to  Ceylon,  which  we 
shall  certainly  hold  until  we  have  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Some  years  ago  we  dealt  with  a 
mass  of  reports  and  recommendations,  by  the  head 
of  the  Medical  Department,  amongst  others,  which 
showed  that  (contrary  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
Cattle  Commission  of  1869,)  cattle  disease  in  Ceylon: 
was  as  prevalent  and  destructive  in  the  early  period 
of  British  rule  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  as  it 
is  now.  Then  as  now  it  was  traced  to  poor  food, 
foul  water  and  specially  exposure  to  the  influences 
of  the  inclement  monsoon  weather.  The  real 
remedies  are  more  obvious  now  than  they  were 
at  the  period  referred  to.  Our  correspondent  will 
say:  “Yes:  quarantine  and  stamping  out.”  We 
also  say:  “ Yes,  if  the  latter  were  possible.  But  as 
we  fear  it  is  not,  and  as  the  disease  is,  now  at 
least,  as  native  to  the  soil  as  the  cattle 
themselves,  we  must  resort  and  trust  mainly  to 
less  heroic  measures  of  gradual  improvement  in 
breed  and  treatment  of  cattle,  and  largely  in  im- 
proved pasturage.”  We  are  very  much  surprised 
to  see  the  adverse  criticism  on  what  we  consider 
a very  sensible  passage  in  Mr.  de  Silva’s  pam- 
phlet, which  runs  thus  : — 

“ The  principal  causes  which  lead  to  the  spread  of 
cattle  murrain  and  the  destruction  of  such  a large 
number  of  cattle  in  this  island  may  be  attributed  to 
the  want  of  proper  shelter  from  the  extremes  of  weather, 
their  degenerate  condition,  protracted  droughts  and 
the  want  of  a proper  knowledge  of  preventative  measures. 

“ The  great  hardships  and  the  evils  attended  on  cattle 
for  want  of  shelter  was  dwelt  upon  at  length  in  a 
previous  section.  When  cattle  suffer  on  account  of  ex- 
posure to  night  air,  &c.,  and  hence  become  weak,  they 
are  liable  to  get  the  contagion  easily.  A weak  animal 
is  always  liable  to  disease.” 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  when  rinderpest  breaks 
out  amongst  animals,  as  in  the  case  of  cholera 
amongst  human  beings,  the  strong  and  healthy 
are  liable  to  attack  with  the  weakly  and  dis- 
eased ; but  certainly  not  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  to  deny  that  a degenerate  state,  arising  from 
bad  treatment,  as  well  as  unfavourable  meteorological 
conditions,  predisposes  to  disease,  is  to  go  counter  to 
experience  and  commonsense.  As  a comment  on  Mr. 
de  Silva’s  recommendations  that  diseased  animals 
should  be  segregated  and  treated,  our  corres- 
pondent interjects  the  exclamations,  “ Kill  them 
at  once  1 and  bury  them  1”  That,  of  course,  would 
be  effectual,  (if  the  carcases  were  not,  as 

they  have  been,  dug  up  and  used  as 

food  !)  were  there  only  one,  or  even  half-a- 
dozen  centres  of  contagious  disease;  but  if,  as 
we  contend,  the  germs  of  the  disease  and  the 
tendencies  to  contracting  it  are  widespread  and 
general,  stamping  out  by  destruction  is  impossible. 
Of  course  we  are  writing  of  rinderpest,  the  equiva- 
lent in  the  bovine  race  of  cholera  in  the  human 
being ; for  even  our  correspondent  concedes  that 
foot-and-mouth(disease,  which  in  veterinary  nomen- 
clature becomes  “ vesicular  epizootic,”  may 
possibly  be  best  treated  by  segregation. — Let  our 
position  as  regards  the  much  more  serious  and 
fatal  disease  be  clearly  understood.  We  most 
thoroughly  believe  that  the  true  remedy 
is  “ stamping  out,”— were  it  possible.  But  if,  as 
we  believe,  it  is  not,  then  we  must  address  our- 
selves to  so  altering  existing  conditions  in  the 
treatment  and  condition  of  cattle  as  to  render  its 
appearance  and  ravages  gradually  rarer  and  rarer, 
and  ultimately  impossible. 
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COFFEE  IN  UVA. 

(From  an  Old  Flantimj  Visitor.) 

Coffee  looks  wonderfully  fresh  on  the  Spring  Valley 
and  Uva  Companies’  estates  as  well  as  in  Haputale, 
and  in  many  places,  only  close  inspection  reveals  the 
presence  of  the  lurking  enemy  green  bug.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  apparent  that  all  estimates  must  he  more 
or  less  “shaky”  as  long  as  this  pest  displays  such 
vigour  as  is  seen  on  almost  any  field  of  coffee. 


MANGOES  AND  AIONXEYS  IN  AFEICA. 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  A.  & H.  Society  of 
India  we  quote  as  follows  : — 

Colonel  Pollock,  writing  from  3Iomhassa,  says  : — “ The 
mango  here  is  excellent,  almost  as  good  as  any  graft, 
and  of  a very  large  size.-  The  trees  as  soon  as  one  crop 
is  all  but  ripe,  begin  to  flower,  and  go  on  flowering  at 
intervals  : so,  on  the  same  tree  may  be  seen  fruit  from 
the  size  of  a large  gooses  egg  to  fruit  just  forming. 
There  is,  therefore,  on  the  same  tree,  fruit  which  ripen 
n succession,  and  the  same  tree  givesmangoes  for  up- 
iwards  of  two  to  nearly  three  mouths,  and  virtually  it 
bears  all  the  year  round. 

The  trees  are  never  bare,  but  for  six  weeks,  from 
August  to  middle  of  October,  there  is  very  little  ripe, 
but  plenty  of  unripe  fruit,  fit  for  tarts,  pickles,  &o. 
I have  planted  a lot  of  kernels  which  I brought  with 
me  from  Bombay  and  Bangalore,  and  they  are  gett- 
ing on  well.  I have  also  some  6 of  the  best  grafts 
from  Bombay  ; time  will  show  whether  the  jjlants 
are  affected  by  the  climate,  or  whether  the  African 
mango  is  different  from  the  Indian.  I am  going  to 
graft  some  best  kinds  of  Africans  on  to  the  Indian 
grown  from  seed,  and  will  let  you  know,  if  I remain 
long  enough,  the  result.  Please  let  me  know  if  the 
mango  kernels  I sent  you  germinated.  I can  send  you 
hundreds  and  hundreds,  for  the  place  is  a mass  of 
mango  trees.  Some  of  a delicious  variety,  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  musk  melon,  and  others,  equally  as 
sweet — not  much  larger  then  a duck’s  egg  and  all  but 
free  from  fibres ; but  the  Africans  pick  them  too 
soon,  and  they  sodden  in  the  ripening,  but  if  they 
did  not  thus  pick  them  the  monkeys  would  save  them 
the  trouble,  for  they  abound  in  thousands  and  are 
most  destructive.  If  they  see  the  ground  has  been 
disturbed,  they  immediately  ecratch  all  round,  and  if 
they  find  grain,  devour  it.  1 have  had  a large  area 
planted  with  Indian  corn  utterly  ruined.  The  seed 
they  failed  to  find  came  up  only  to  be  destroyed  by 
these  mischievous  brutes,  by  being  plucked  up  in  pure 
devilry.  Could  you  send  me  some  blue  gum  and 
other  Australian  seeds  to  put  down.  It  is  puzzling 
here,  for  the  seasons  are  just  opposite  to  what  they 
are  in  India,  and  having  lived  there  so  long  and 
been  used  to  plant  in  October  and  November,  I can 
scarcely  restrain  myself  from  doing  so  here.  But 
December  is  our  hottest  month,  and  though  the  heat 
under  shade  is  nothing  to  speak  of,  the  sun  is  very 
hot,  the  earth  becomes  almost  red  hot.  Even  the 
Indians  or  rather  Africans,  with  hoofs  like  that  of  a 
Ilbinoceros,  can  scarcely  walk  over  it,  and  plants 
crumble  up.  Can  you  tell  me  what  will  destroy  the 
large  black  ant?  They  are  here  in  millions  and  kill 
everything.  The  climate  here  is  delicious  out  of  the 
sun.  There  is  a nice  breeze  all  day.  and  I prefer  it 
to  Bangalore.  Twenty  miles  from  this,  easy  to  get  at, 
is  a plateau  1800  feet  high,  with  a climate  like  that 
of  Shillong.” 

FIBRES. 

Read  a letter  from  Mr.  AV.  H.  P.  Driver  of  Ranchi, 
referring  to  an  article  in  “ The  Englishman”  on 
Yucatan  hemp,  and  ashing  whether  the  Society  could 
supply  the  seed,  or  where  he  could  obtain  some.  The 
following  is  the  article  referred  to : — 

“ AA'^here  is  Yucatan?  Probably  few  people  could 
lay  their  fingers  on  it  on  the  map  at  a moment’s 
notice,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  look  for  it.  It  is 
asserted  by  the  correspondent  of  the  leading  Com- 
mercial organ  of  South  Americin  trade,  that  Yucatan 
js  now  so  prosperous  that  money  is  a drug,  people 


do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  they  are  willing 
to  buy  all  kinds  of  goods  even  the  most  costly.” 

The  Morning  Post  states  that  this  assertion  is  backed 
up  by  official  information,  since  made  public,  relating  to 
the  material  progress  of  Yucatan.  AVe  are  thus 
informed  that  the  abnormal  prosperity  which  the 
country  is  enjoying  is  entirely  due  to  the  successful 
culture  of  the  ‘ henequen,’  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed, 
the  ‘ Sissal  ’ plant  of  commerce,  which  yields  one  of 
the  fine.st  varieties  of  hemp  extant.  The  population 
of  tbe  whole  Republic  of  Yucatan  does  not  exceed 
3,000,000  souls,  but  the  value  of  the  ‘ Sissal  ’ 
crop  annually  exported  exceeds  ten  million  dollars. 
There  is  an  unlimited  demand  fer  the  article  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  where 
it  fetches  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  pounds  sterling  a ton. 
The  plant,  we  are  told,  is  indigenous  to  the  country 
and  grows  wild.  It  is  easily  propagated,  and  will 
thrive  in  the  worst  soil.  In  fact,  it  does  best  in 
rocky  and  impoverished  ground,  where  nothing  else 
can  be  grown,  and  in  such  situations  it  yields  the 
best  fibre.  It  cares  nothing  for  drought ; cattle  have 
an  objection  to  it,  and  avoid  tbe  spots  where  it  grows. 
It  suffices  to  dibble  in  the  young  plants  in  any  barren 
and  e.xposed  plot  of  ground.  Three  years  after  planting 
the  leaves  are  large  enough  to  furnish  a supply  of 
fibre,  and  then  the  plant  yields  abundantly  for  1.5 
or  20  years.  The  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  is 
estimated  at  1,000  lb.  to  1,200  lb.  of  clean  fibre,  and 
the  money  value  of  thi.s  produce  is  estimated  by  a 
.Jamaica  planter,  who  has  spent  several  years  in 
growing  Sissal  in  Yucatan,  at  eighty  dollars  or  £16 
sterling.  But  if  all  this  information  is  correct,  why 
should  not  an  attempt  be  made  to  cultivate  the  Sissal 
in  India  ? Every  body  cannot  emigrate  to  Yucatan 
to  try  his  fortune  there  ; so  it  would  be  preferable 
to  begin  by  trying  if  Sissal  cannot  be  acclimatized 
in  India.  The  climate  is  not  dissimilar,  and  there  is 
a fine  area  in  the  Sonthal  Parganas  where  an  ex- 
periment might  be  made  on  the  rocky,  barren,  and 
exposed  soil  which  the  Sissal  is  said  to  love  in 
Yucatan.” 

According  to  Mr.  Baker,  the  three  plants  yielding 
the  Sissal  hemp  of  commerce  are  varieties  of  Agave 
rigida,  Mill.  Full  information  respecting  this  hemp 
has  been  published  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Kew 
Bulletin,  a note  embodying  all  known  on  the  subject 
appeared  in  one  of  the  earliest  numbers.  No.  3,  fer 
March  1867,  and  additional  notes  as  recently  as  March 
and  again  October  of  the  current  year.  Prom  the 
short  allusion  made  to  the  machine  in  use  for  clean- 
ing the  fibre,  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Stoddart  of  Jamaica, 
whose  pamphlet  is  quoted  in  the  Bulletin.,  it  appears 
to  be  similar  in  form  to  one  of  those  in  use  in 
Mauritius  for  cleaning  the  aloe  fibre  (Purercea  Gigantea, 
Vent)  there.  This  machine  would,  no  doubt,  be 
equally  applicable  for  cleaning  aloe  fibre  in  this 
country,  and  as  the  raw  material  can  in  some  places 
be  had  for  the  cutting,  its  capabilities  could  be  readily 
tested  and  cost  of  working,  &c„  exactly  ascertained. 
A model  of  the  machine  was  obtained  some  years 
ago  and  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Society. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  quote  the  Kew  Bulletin 
for  March  last  as  to  the  prices  for  Smef “ The 
market  value  of  this  class  of  fibre,  and  the  per- 
manency of  demand  for  it,  has  been  fully  investigated 
at  Kew,  and  in  a note  on  page  3 of  the  Kew  Bulletin 
for  April  1887,  there  is  a summary  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Ide  and  Ohristie  which  gives  the  average  price 
per  ton  for  Sissal  hemp  in  London  for  the  years 
1879-86  inclusive.  These  are  1879  I’ll.  ■ 1880  211  • 
1881,  28L  ; 1882,  287.  ; 1883,  211  ; 1884,217.  ; 1885,’ 197.’ | 
1886,217.  The  highe  t price  paid  was  327  lOi.  0(7,  in 
December  18(9  to  February  1880,  the  lowest  price  was 
177.  13.S.  0(7.  ill  .January  and  February  1886.  Recently 
there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  white  fibres, 
with  a correspiinding  rice  in  prices.  There  was  no 
quotations  for  Sisal  hemp  in  Messrs.  Ide  and  Christie’s 
London  monthly  circular  for  December  loth,  1888. 
The  only  remark  being  ‘ in  retail  supply,  and  ’selling 
at  fancy  prices.’  In  the  United  States,  Messrs 
Orockens’  statistics,  dated  the  1st  December,  gave 
the  price  at  8 to  8^  cents,  per  lb.  (equal  to  about 
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211.  to  39^  per  ton).  A rough  Agave  fibre  from  Bombay 
(probably  repared  by  hand)  was  valued  last  December 
at  \5l.  to  nl.  per  ton.  Mauritius  hemp  prepared  by 
machinery,  Furcrcea  Giyardca  (known  as  the  green 
aloe  or  green  Agave),  was  valued  : good  34?.  to  35?. 
per  ton  ; fair,  33?,  per  ten  ; common  30?,  per  ton. — 
Proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultnral  Society 
of  India. 

« 

Fuel  PL.t.NTATioN  inMysoiie. — The  Forest  Depart- 
ment of  the  Mysore  State  supplies  the  Mysore 
State  Railway  with  fuel,  and  the  Inspector-General 
of  Forest  Plantations,  having  in  view  the  increasing 
demand  of  the  railway  and  the  mills  in  the  province, 
has  made  arrangements  for  maintainig  fuel  planta- 
tions on  a large  scale. — Indian  Engineer. 

Tea  Machineby. — The  Commercial  Co.  in  Slave  Is- 
land are  adding  extensively  to  their  engineering  estab- 
lishment, by  means  of  extending  their  workshops 
*c.  The  work  of  this  particular  branch  of  their  busi- 
ness has  been  steadily  increasing  owing  to  the  great 
demand  for  Mr.  John  Brown’s  patent  tea  machinery 
which  has  sprung  up  of  late,  so  much  so,  that  the 
Engineer  in  charge  of  the  workshop,  Mr.  W.  Pottie, 
is  now  turning  out  as  many  as  ten  and  twelve  patent 
dessicators  per  month,  which  occupies  three  European 
Engineers  travelling  about  the  tea  districts  from  estate 
to  estate  supervising  the  erection  of  them. — Cor. 

The  Price  of  Land  in  California. — A writer  in 
Bradstreet's,  in  concluding  a senes  of  articles  on  the 
various  fruit  industries  of  California,  has  given 
some  remarkable  figures  respecting  the  price  of 
land  in  that  State.  At  Riverside,  which  is  one  of 
the  centres  of  the  orange  trade,  the  prices  are 
almost  fabulous.  A choice  grove  was  lately  in  the 
market  there  at  £600  an  acre,  and  £400  would  be 
called  an  under-valuation.  At  Pomona,  where 
oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  and 
nectarines  are  grown,  the  upset  price  for  land 
suited  for  growing  fruit  is  £40  an  acre.  About 
Tresno,  the  centre  of  the  raisin  production,  the 
prices  are  the  same.  But  when  the  profits  are 
considered  these  prices  are,  perhaps,  none  too 
high.  Twenty  pound  to  £50  an  acre  is  the  usual 
average,  and  the  cost  in  labour  is  very  small.  The 
3,000  acres  under  oranges  around  Riverside  last 
year  yielded  an  average  of  £50  an  acre,  including 
orchards  not  yet  bearing.  One  grower  in  San 
Bernardino  county  put  his  case  in  this  way  : — “ I 
came  to  this  place  in  the  spring  of  1882,  purchased 
40  acres  of  land  and  planted  it  all  in  orange  trees, 
and  muscat  grapes.  The  third  year  from  planting 
the  orange  trees  bore  about  £10  worth  of  fruit  to 
the  acre,  the  fourth  year  about  £25  per  acre  and 
last  year  the  orchard  produced  £60  per  acre.  Many 
people  are  making  from  two  to  three  times  that 
amount.”  Another  who  grows  raisins  says  “My 
20  acres  of  raisin  vines  yielded  me  this  year  50  tons 
of  raisins,  which  I sold  for  £1,000  or  £50  an  acre. 
I have  five  acres  of  orchard  the  proceeds  of  which 
I also  marketed  green  for  £60,  but  my  trees  were 
young,  this  being  the  first  year  of  hearing.  I do  not 
work  ray  land  mysel:,  but  hire  r.li  my  labour.  My 
one  Chinaman  takes  care  of  the  ploughs  and  culti- 
vat'^R  mv  foriy  acres,  and  doe;  ah  the  work  with 
the  exception  of  harvesting  and  pruning,  when  I 
have  several  Chinamen  to  help  him.”  But  the 
writer  concludes  by  warning  his  readers  that  frud- 
growing  on  an  extensive  scale  for  commercial  purposes 
is  a pursuit  for  the  wealthy  and  not  for  the  poor 
man.  No  land  can  be  got  under  £20  an  acre ; the 
cost  of  planting  is  considerable,  and  then  follows  a 
period  of  from  three  to  five  years  of  waiting  for  the 
first  crop.  Brains,  energy  and  capital  are  all  needed 
and  the  chief  of  these  is  capital. — London  Times. 

[There  is  a largo  market  for  the  fruit  close  at 
hand,  while  the  competition  of  foreign  fruit  is  now 
prevented  by  heavy  protective  duties.— Eu.  T.  A.] 


The  Use  of  India-rubber  for  erasing  pencil 
marks  was  first  suggested  in  or  just  prior  to  1752 
by  an  academician  named  Magellan,  a descendant 
of  the  great  navigator. — A.  F.  Press. 

Teasikn  are,  we  understand,  losing  heavily  at 
present,  and  we  have  been  assured  that  no  more 
picking  will  take  place  in  the  country,  owing  to  the 
discouraging  state  of  the  market. — Foochow  Echo,  in 
China  Mail.  July  17th. 

How  They  Raise  Bananas  in  Honduras. — It  seems 
that  theyplant  them  there  18  by  18  feet,  wbicb  is  a very 
wide  distance  apart, and  a great  waste  of  land.  Here  the 
Chinese  rarely  plant  them  more  than  irom  s x to  eight 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  produce  Irom  each  hill  two 
large  bunches  annually  lor  three  or  four  tars.  A good 
specimen  cf  a small  Chinese  banana  patch  mayrn  w be 
seen  opposite  Mr.  Paul  Nmmann’s  re-idence  on  King 
street.  They  are  planted  six  feet  apart,  with  not  a 
missing  hill  in  the  entire  patch.  They  allow  but  two 
stalks  to  the  hill,  and  when  the  fruit  is  ueaily  ripe 
•suckers  are  permitted  to  grow,  so  that  they  are  en.bled 
to  get  two  large  buuches  from  each  hill  every  ten  or 
twelvemonths.  At  the  end  of  the  lou”hyear,  having 
taken  off  three  good  crops  of  from  500  to  600  bunches 
to  the  acre,  they  plow  up  the  land  and  rejilant  w'ith  new 
roots,  generally  manuring  the  ground  well  before 
plowing. — Honolulu  Planters’  Monthly. 

Agricultural  Company  op  M.aubitids. — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  this  company 
was  held  at  the  offices  in  Change  Alley  on  June 
30th.  Mr.  J.  Longride  presided,  and  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  'the  report  said  the  company  had 
been  very  prosperous  during  the  past  year,  despite 
the  state  of  the  sugar  market  and  the  exchanges. 
There  was  scarcely  anything  in  the  accounts  which 
required  notice.  Their  debenture  capital  had  in- 
creased during  the  twelve  months  by  about  9,000?. 
The  stock  of  sugar  in  hand  this  year  only  amounted 
to  16,000?.,  against  about  50,000?  in  the  last  account. 
Of  course  that  was  an  asset  which  they  could  not 
absolutely  estimate,  but  that  which  they  did  form 
on  last  year’s  stock  was  more  than  rea  ised.  There 
was  a net  profit  of  7,599?.  for  the  12  months,  the 
largest  ever  made.  They  proposed  now  to  pay  a 
final  dividend  of  Is  per  share,  making  10  per  cent 
for  the  year.  They  would  put  2,000?  to  the  general 
reserve,  bringing  it  up  to  40,000?. ; 2,000?.  to  the 
exchange  reserve,  making  the  total  of  that  fund 
50,000?. ; and  carrying  forward  1,993?.  Lieut. -Col. 
F.  Thurburn  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  rexiort, 
which  was  agreed  to  unanimously. — 0.  Mail. 

Coolies  in  Ooorg. — In  Conrg  the  Coffee  planters 
have  as  mnch  difficulty  in  obtaining  coolie  labour  as 
the  tea  planters  have  in  Assam,  .and  last  year’s  cri- 
minal administration  threw  some'eurious  light  on  the 
caution  that  has  to  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  per- 
verse coolies.  Second  class  Magistrates  in  the  Coorg 
district  were  some  time  ago  impowered  to  try  cases 
of  breach  of  contract,  and  the  immediate  result  of 
the  increased  facilities  thus  afforded  was  a marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  prosecutions  of  coolies  who 
had  obtained  advances  on  contract  deeds  and  then 
failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  agreement. 
It  might  bo  supno.sc'd,  says  the  Englishman,  that  the 
justic  of  these  proceedings  would  cemm  ud  them- 
selves to  the  coolies,  who  do  n.  t,  s a rule,  deliberately 
contemplate  breaking  their  agreement.-,  a.'  rho  time  of 
.signatuf',  but  rather  yield  t ' temptation  afterwards, 
when  tilings  do  not  look  so  promising  as  ‘hey  had 
hoped.  The  Ooorg  coolies,  however,  do  not  take  this 
view  of  the  case.  They  regard  the  prosecutions  as  a 
serious  risk  attending  emigration  to  the  coffee  estates, 
and  the  effects  of  efforts  of  the  Government  to  assist  the 
planters  has  been  a serious  increase  in  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  coolie  labour.  It  seems  hard  to  the 
planters  that  they  should  be  unable  to  recover  advances 
for  which  no  work  has  been  done,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  the  prosecutions  necessary  for  bringing  to  justice 
those  who  offend  are  likely  to  defeat  the  very  objects 
which  the  prosecutors  have  in  view.— Jfhc/rrts  Times, 
July  15th, 
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To  the  Editor. 

PEPPER  CULTIVATION  AND  JAK  TREES 
IN  THE  KANDY  DISTRICTS. 

July  9th. 

Deab  Sik, — Your  correspondent  “ Peppercorn,” 
in  his  letter  of  4th  inst , remarks  that  “ a good 
healthy  pepper  vine  is  found  to  be  more  than  a 
match  for  a sturdy  jak  tree,  and  seems  to  be 
capable  of  sucking  the  life  out  of  it.”  Where  has 
he  lately  found  the  sturdy  jak  ? I am  afraid  that 
most  planters  in  the  Kandy  districts  will  concur 
in  my  opinion  that  since  1885  a healthy  jak  tree 
has  been  hard  to  find  : every  one  of  them  has  been 
in  a more  or  less  debilitated  condition,  with 
jaundiced  foliage  and  dead  and  dying  branches, 
and  some  trees,  even  without  pepper  being  grown 
up  them,  have  died  outright. 

A V.  A.  with  some  knowledge  of  botany  might 
have  been  expected  by  this  time  to  have  noticed 
their  condition,  and  to  have  suggested  offhand 
a remedy  ; but  the  common  planter  is  at  present 
in  doubt  whether  the  decadence  of  jak  trees  is 
due  to  the  ravages  of  cockchafer  grubs,  to  borers, 
to  abnormal  weather,  to  root  canker,  or  to  the  new 
mysterious  complaint  called  ‘ mal-nutrition.’  We 
appeal  to  the  press,* — Yours  faithfully, 

SIC  PASSIM. 


“ £20,000  ANNUAL  LOSS  TO  CEYLON  PLAN- 
TERS THROUGH  carelessness  IN  TEA 
FACTORIES.” 

London,  July  18th. 

Deab  Sib, — Take  a crop  of  40,000,000  lb.  tea  equal 
to  400,000  chests.  Two-thirds  of  this  equals  say 
260,000  chests.  The  dock  charge  for  taring  is 
Is  6d,  and  bulking  and  taring  Is  8d  per  chest,  and  it 
is  computed  that  quite  two-thirds  of  the  Ceylon 
crop  has  to  undergo  one  or  both  operations  in  the 
London  warehouses,  and  putting  this  proportion 
at  260,000  chests  the  above  enormous  sum  (twenty 
thousand  pounds)  approximates  the  charge  incurred. 

Why  is  it  Superintendents  and  Factory  Assis- 
tants are  so  careless  in  these  matters  of  good 
bulking  and  even  taring  of  their  chests  ? 
It  can  be  no  great  hardship  to  see  that  the  chests 
of  a break  do  not  vary  more  than  2 or  3 lb. 
in  their  tares,  and  nailing  on  pieces  of  wood  or 
shaving  the  chests  here  and  there  as  may  be 
required  to  obtain  even  weights.  Factory  bulking 
is  useless  if  tares  are  uneven,  for  frequently  when 
a break  has  passed  the  bulking  ordeal  the  Customs 
order  is,  to  be  turned  out  and  separately  tared, 
the  charge  for  which,  as  shown,  is  only  3d  per 
chest  less  than  the  charge  for  bulking. 

As  to  factory  bulking,  it  is  often  most  care- 
lessly done,  and  a break  of  say  50  chests  pekoe 
often  exhibits  three  distinct  teas  ; yet  all  are  marked 
“ Factory  Bulked  ” and  shipped  home  as  one  tea. 

These  irregularities,  which  add  so  much  to  Lon- 
don dock  charges,  are  easily  preventible,  and  care- 
lessness is  practically  their  only  origin. 

MERCHANT  AND  PROPRIETOR. 


GREEN  TEAS  FROM  CEYLON. 

Kintyre,  Maskeliya,  July  19th. 
Deab  Sir, — The  extract  to  which  you  give  pro- 
minence in  your  paper  of  17th  from  Messrs.  Geo. 

* Or  rather  to  Dr.  Xiimen,  if  theie  are  any  such 
suffering  '*  jak  trees”  in  his  neighbourhood.— En.  T.  A. 
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White*  Co.’s  circular  might  lead  your  readers  to 
suppose  that  it  was  all  u.  p.  with  Green  Teas  as  a 
class.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  three  lowest  grades 
were  sold,  viz.,  pekoe  souchong,  fannings  and  dust  at 
an  average  of  10|d;  the  average  of  all  blaet  teas  being 
10a  i\d.  For  the  65  percent  of  fine  teas  unsold 
the  bids  ranged  from  Is  7|d  to  Is  l|d  against 
valuations  from  Is  9d  to  Is  2d.  I think  the  bids 
should  have  been  accepted,  but  even  with  a still 
farther  fall  of  21  or  even  3d  per  pound,  the  break 
would  still  be  above  the  average  of  black  teas  of 
that  week.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  prices 
fecthed  for  the  two  finest  grades  of  green  tea  sold 
by  me  locally  on  16th  June  for  which  Sic  and 
70c  were  paid,  exchange  at  about  Is  6d  at  that 
date, — Yours  faithfully,  dear  sir,  H.  D.  DEANE. 


GAMBIER. 

July  19  th. 

Dear  Sie, — I was  glad  to  read  the  interesting 
particulars  you  gave  about  gambier,  but  still  the  native 
name  has  not  transpired.  I am  anxious  to  get  this 
to  make  my  own  experiments.  Now  that  Dr.  Trimen 
has  got  plants  of  the  Singapore  gambier,  he  is  in  a 
position  to  define  the  botanical  difference  between 
the  indigenous  and  exotic. 

Christy  in  his  book  No.  5 on  Tanning  Materials 
says  that  in  Malacca  the  better  kind  (cube  gambier) 
is  prepared  more  carefully,  and  to  insure  consistency  (?) 
starch  or  some  kind  of  farina  is  mixed  with  it  to  con- 
solidate it  and  dry  it  more  easily. 

If  starch  were  mixed  with  a dark  extract  it  would 
tend  to  lighten  the  color,  and  if  such  admixture  is 
permitted  by  the  trade  I can  quite  understand  that 
producers  would  only  too  readily  resort  to  it,  gambier 
being  about  three  times  the  value  of  starch. 

Christy  also  says  that  as  imported  into  England  in 
its  rough  state  it  is  very  much  adulterated,  sticks, 
stones,  and  large  quantities  of  elephant’s  dung  being 
mixed  with  it  in  the  manufacture.  PLANTER. 


CACAO  CULTIVATION;  PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  often  heard  and  seen  such  erro« 
neous  ideas  expressed  about  the  profits  of  cocoa  or 
rather  cacao  cultivation  in  this  island  that  I wish  to 
give  my  experience,  with  some  statistics  taken  from 
your  valuable  Directory,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  think  of  embarking  in  this  pursuit,  believing  it 
to  be  very  profitable  and,  as  I have  somewhere  read,  a 
“ grandchildren’s  patrimony.” 

I came  here  in  1878  with  a certain  amount  of 
capital,  and  after  careful  investigation  concluded 
that  I could  not  do  better  than  invest  in  the 
cultivation  of  cacao.  The  conditions  of  the  land  on 
which  I commenced  operations  were  exactly  those 
said  to  be  required  by  the  manuals  on  the  subject  : 
Messrs.  Jardine  and  Barber’s  wealth  of  information 
was  not  then  available.  The  soil  was  generally  a 
good  chocolate  loam,  three  to  five  feet  deep,  and  the 
land  well-watered,  one  of  the  streams  having  rich 
alluvial  banks  : elevation  from  400  to  900  feet  ; the 
average  annual  rainfall  90  inches  fairly  distributed; 
and  the  land  well-sheltered  from  wind  by  ranges  of 
hills  and  by  no  means  steep.  Part  of  the  land  had 
many  years  previously  been  for  a short  time  under 
coffee,  part  was  jungle  or  heavy  forest.  The  land 
was  opened  in  1879  m the  ordinary  way,  many  of  the 
jungle  trees  being  left  for  shade  wherever  required. 

My  expectations  were  for  a long  time  fulfilled  : 
everything  grew  with  truly  tropical  luxuriance,  even 
the  Arabian  and  Liberian  coffee  of  which  I had 
planted  a small  quantity.  As  for  cardamoms,  their 
growth  was  marvellous  : planted  in  the  open  without 
any  shade  whatever,  and  without  any  holes  being 
out,  the  plants,  nine  feet  apart,  at  the  age  of  two 
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years  were  touching  one  another  and  gave  a maiden 
crop  of  160  lb.  per  acre.  My  flower  garden  and 
vegetable  garden  were  highly  successful;  nothing 
was  blighted,  nothing  failed  to  grow.  And  the  cacao 
grew  equally  well  on  level  ground  and  in  hollows, 
on  slopes  and  on  ridges,  better  without  shade  than 
with  it,  if  only  sufficiently  protected  from  wind. 

I have  seen  it  growing  well  in  those  days  up  to  2,000 
feet  elevation  in  poor  quartzy  soil. 

As  I had  a large  reserve,  I selected  land  every  year 
to  extend  the  cultivated  area.  My  clearings  were 
equally  successful  in  the  north-east  and  the  south-west 
monsoons ; many  parts  never  had  to  be  supplied  at 
all,  the  failures  being  ntf,* 

On  May  1st,  1884,  on  visiting  an  estate  near 
Folgahawela,  I saw  for  the  first  time  the  signs  of 
what  1 thought  to  be  a serious  blight  or  disease ; 
large-sized  trees  looking  as  if  they  were  scorched  by 
fire,  the  ends  of  the  branches  dead  or  dying.  The 
superintendent  told  me  that,  to  make  sure  whether 
it  was  due  to  helopeltis,  or  not,  he  had  covered 
one  of  the  few  remaining  healthy  trees  after  careful 
fumigation  with  fine  gauze,  but  that  the  tree,  _ after 
some  days,  had  shown  the  same  signs  of  disease 
while  nowhere  on  it  could  any  signs  of  helopeltis 
be  discovered.  There  were  two  nurseries  in  close 
proximity,  one  of  the  ordinary  Ceylon  kind,  the  other  of 
the  hardy  variety  called  Forastero ; the  first  was  in  a 
miserable  state  of  disease,  the  other  perfectly  healthy. 
Not  many  months  had  elapsed  before  this  disease 
had  spread  in  several  districts,  and  a meeting  was 
held  in  Kandy,  with  the  ordinary  result  that  every- 
one who  had  an  opinion  went  away  with  it,  without 
converting  or  being  converted  by  his  neighbour. 
But  the  catching  of  helopeltis  and  the  planting 
of  shade  were  generally  thought  to  be  the  panacea. 
Forastero  and  hybrid  varieties  were  not  then  attacked, 
and  many  planters  used  only  those  kinds  for  sup- 
plying or  for  planting  new  fields. 

But  to  come  back  to  my  personal  experience.  It 
was  only  in  1885  that  1 noticed  the  first  signs  of 
disease  in  my  fields,  and  by  the  end  of  that  year  1 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  I should  soon  see  the 
end  of  my  enterprise,  such  was  the  virulence  of 
the  attack,  and  I was  not  very  far  wrong. 

I have  made  experiments  with  manures  : digging, 
forking,  holing,  trenching ; with  quicklime  and 
gaslime,  with  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,  arsenic, 
corrosive  sublimate,  with  kerosine  &c.,  without  suc- 
cess. The  only  palliative  is  shade,  and  the  best  is  the 
dadap,  which  was  introduced  some  years  ago  from 
Assam  by  a Dimbula  planter  and  by  him  first  planted 
as  shade  for  cacao.t  1 say  that  shade  is  only  a pallia- 
tive with  good  reason,  because  it  only  mitigates  the 
disease.  Near  Folgahawela  the  cacao  under  shade 
was  severely  attacked  as  well  as  that  in  the  open, 
but  when  the  shade  trees  were  cut  down  three  or 
four  years  ago  and  tea  planted  the  cacao  recovered 
and  has  since  given  good  crops. 

Since  the  year  1885,  all  my  attempts  at 
planting  any  'products,  in  the  best  of  soils,  with 
good  weather  and  with  greater  care  than  formerly 
nave  been  comparative  failures.  The  weeds  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  jungle  trees  and  the  under- 
growth of  the  forest  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
sterility.  The  Forastero  cacao,  which  for  a time 

* A neighbouring  plantation  gave  in  1883-84  a crop 
of  4 owt.  per  acre  over  200  acres  planted  in  1878-79. 
The  trees,  planted  9'  x 9',  were  interlacing  so  much 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  alternate 
ones,  and  shade  trees  were  in  some  places  thinned,  with 
good  reason  as  the  cacao  in  the  open  was  growing 
much  better. 

t Mr.  Kobert  Fraser’s  introduction  of  the  beet 
erythrmas  from  Trinidad  must  surely  have  been 
anterior  to  the  import  of  the  Assam  “ dadap  ’’—the 
Java  Dame  for  erytbrioa  being  “ dadap,”— Bn.’ T.  4. 


had  resisted  the  disease,  followed  suit,  and  trees 
of  the  ordinary  Ceylon  kind,  which  were  known  to 
have  given  good  crops  regularly  for  twelve  years, 
were  attacked  and  very  soon  became  barren  skeletons. 

In  your  “ Ceylon  Directory  ” of  1883-84,  p.  40, 
you  state  ; — “ As  regards  the  area  planted  in  1877-78, 
it  was  500  acres  : in  March  1881  this  had  increased 
to  5,460  acres,  and  this  area  in  three  years  has 
increased  by  4,500  acres,  and  from  the  10,000  acres 
now  growing  (at  end  of  1883)  of  this  valuable  pro- 
duct we  may  look  for  an  export  of  50,000  owt, 
before  Sir  Arthur  Gordon’s  term  of  office  expires. 
Of  cacao  planted  alone  the  area  is  4,711  acres  ; of 
coffee  and  cacao  planted  together  we  have  10,709 
acres  ” (or  a total  of  15,420  acres). 

If  we  admit  that  cacao  gave  generally  its  first 
crop  of  1 cwt.  at  four  years  of  age,  of  3 cwt.  at  five 
years,  of  4 owt.  at  six  years,  and  after  that  age  5 
owt.  per  acre,  we  find  the  following  table : — 

Cacao  Planted. 


Acres 

Owt. 

1876  .. 

. 122 

gave  in 

1879-80 

122 

1877  .. 

. 113 

1880-81  plus  the  above 

479 

1878  . 

191 

1881-82 

9) 

1,018 

1879  . 

. 1,953 

9) 

1882-83 

99 

3,588 

1880  . 

. 2,065 

18S3-84 

9> 

9,863 

Thus  the  5,460  acres  said  to  have  been  in  cultivation 
in  March  1881  ought  under  the  same  circumstances 
to  have  given  in  1884-85  a crop  of  17,153  cwt.,  but 
the  exports  fell  to  6,758  owt.  I With  a large  yearly 
increase  of  land  coming  into  bearing,  the  highest 
export  (1886-87)  was  only  16,638  cwt.,  and  the 
acreage  has  fallen,  by  your  latest  computation,  from 
15,420  at  the  end  of  1883  to  11,772  acres,  although 
new  land  has  been  opened  yearly  (1,500  acres 
would  be  a moderate  estimate).  This  would  have 
brought  up  the  acreage  planted  with  cacao  to  16,920 
acres,  so  that  5,548  acres  must  have  been  abandoned 
almost  before  they  had  come  into  bearing. 

If  now  we  assume  that  of  the  11,772  acres  only 
10,000  are  in  bearing  this  season,  now  nearly  ended, 
we  shall  find  from  the  exports  that  the  average 
crop  this  year  is  only  a little  over  IJ  cwt,  per  acre, 
which  shows  conclusively  that  cacao  cultivation 
is  not  an  ELDORADO. 

[This  tale  of  disappointed  hope  is  only  one  of 
many  in  regard  not  only  to  cacao  but  to  Liberian 
coffee  and  cinchona.  In  certain  select  or  fortunate 
localities,  however,  cacao  seems  still  to  flourish. 
—Ed.  T.  a.] 


DAVIDSON’  SIROCCOS:  PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

Colombo,  July  21st. 

Dear  Sib, — With  reference  to  “Darjeelingite” ’s 
query  taken  from  the  Indian  Planters'  Gazette  of 
the  1st  July,  re  difficulty  in  working  a large-sized 
Down-draft  Sirocco,  I have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
him  the  required  information.  In  the  first  place 
he  says,  “ I find  that  the  temperature  drops  from  385 
deg.  to  210  deg.  before  it  hits  the  tea  on  the  lowest 
tray.  I also  find  that  it  takes  6 maunds  of  dry 
wood  to  each  maund  of  tea,  that  it  does  not  turn 
out  anything  like  2 maunds  per  hour. 

“P.S. — I do  not  find  that  it  puts  price  on  tea, 
it  only  enables  you  to  dry  with  other  material 
than  charcoal.” 

The  temperature  at  which  “ Darjeelingite  ” is 
working  is  very  much  too  high.  Pure  hot  air  cannot 
be  passed  through  tea  roll  at  the  same  high  tem- 
perature as  the  charcoal  furnishes  from  a chula. 

A pure  hot  air  tea  drier  worked  at  385  deg.  F.  will 
in  the  first  place  consume  a large  amount  of  fuel, 
and  in  the  second  will  not  produce  a high  quality 
of  tea.  But  with  the  Down-draft  Sirocco  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  raise  the  temperature  over  the 
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top  tray  in  the  drying-box,  to  anything  like  this 
degree  of  heat,  if  the  fan  is  -working,  “ Darjeelingite” 
must  be  working  his  drier  with  his  fan  stopped  or 
more  likely  with  the  valve  behind  it  shut,  which  of 
course  would  have  the  same  effect* 

With  a temperature  on  the  thermometer  of  385 
deg.  and  say  8 or  9 lb.  roll  charges  on  each  tray 
the' exhaust  air  would  indicate  about  the  210  deg., 
which  is  the  same  temperature  as  that  which  strikes 
the  bottom  tray.  , .i.  . 

This  reduction  m temperature  of  the  air  after  pass- 
ing through  a number  of  trays  of  wet  roll  is  essential 
in  any  drying  machine  whatever,  as  unless  the  hot 
air  gives  some  of  its  heat  up  in  passing  it  could  not 
absorb  any  moisture  from  the  roll  whatever. 

If  “ Darjeelingite  ” holds  a thermometer  over  the 
exhaust  of  an-y  tea  drier,  he  will  find  that  the 
temperature  has  been  considerably  reduced  from 
that  indicated  on  the  drier  thermometer  ; or  even  if 
be  places  a thermometer  over  and  under  the  trays 
of  his  charcoal  chulas  he  will  obtain  similar  results. 
In  order  to  work  Davidson’s  Large  Down-draft  pro- 
perly, the  following  points  should  be  attended  to  : — 
First.— See  that  the  fan  is  running  at  800  to  900 
revolutions  per  minute  at  least  1,000  rev.  gives  very 
good  results  and  the  difference  required  in  power 
to  drive  at  the  increased  speed  is  imperceptible. 

Second. — The  fuel  used  should  be  split  up  small 
and  cut  into  1'— 6"  to  2'  lengths.  Large  round 
logs  make  very  expensive  fuel,  as  they  do  not  burn 
well,  therefore  generate  heat  slowly.  The  drier  the 
fuel  is,  the  better. 

Third. — The  stoking  should  be  properly  attended 
to.  A eooly  has  a natural  inclination  to  cram  the 
furnace  full  of  fuel  so  that  he  may  have  no  further 
trouble  with  it  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  The  stoker 
should  stoke  lightly  and  constantly,  putting  small 
pieces  of  wood  in  at  a time  and  keeping  « good  light, 
even  hlctzing  fire,  of  a black,  on  the  top,  and 

a glowing  red  fire  in  the  heart  of  his  furnace. 

Fowt/i,— Immediately  after  the  fire  is  lighted,  the 
fan  should  be  started  and  the  lever  handle  working 
the  tray-lift  and  the  fan  valve  should  be  lighted, 
thus  partially  closing  the  valve  and  therefore 
deducting  from  the  suction  power  of  the  fan  and 
enabling  the  temperature  to  rise  quickly.  This 
handle  should  be  lifted  to  within  an  inch  or  so 
from  the  top  of  the  slot  in  which  it  works. 

Fifth. — The  charge  per  tray  must  not  be  too  heavy 
6,  7,  or  8 lb.  according  to  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture contained  in  the  roll  would  be  about  right. 
The  wetter  it  is,  the  lighter  it -should  be  spread  on 
the  trays. 

If  the  trays  are  drying  too  quickly  for  the  coolies  to 
keep  up  with  the  work,  on  no  account  decrease  the 
fan  speed. 

To  reduce  the  rate  of  drying  a tray,  increase  the 
charge  of  roll  per  tray. 

The  trays  i hould  be  spread  as  evenly  as  possible. 
Coolies  have  a tendency  to  spread  thickly  in 
the  centre  ; in  that  case  the  sides  would  dry 
first  as  is  the  case  in  any  drier.  If  this  is  attended 
to,  I find  the  trays  are  dried  perfectly  evenly  all  over. 
After  work  is  finished,  the  fan  should  be  allowed 
to  work  on  for  15  or  20  minutes  in  order  to  carry 
away  the  heat  which  the  stove  would  still  be 
producing.  When  the  tan  is  shut  off,  the  door  over 
the  stove  should  be  opened.  If  these  points  are 
attended  to,  “ Darjeelingite”  will  have  no  further 
trouble  in  the  working  of  his  machine,  but  will 
be  bound  to  confess,  as  numbers  have  done  and 
are  doing  every  day,  that  the  Down-draft  Sirocco 
is  a complete  success,  especially  the  new  large 
size,  not  only  in  quantity  of  outturn,  but  also  in  the 
quality  of  same. 

The  outturn  of  these  machines  vary  from  140  lb. 
to  2001b.  per  hour  tea  made,  with  a fuel  consumption 

of  about  ^ lb,  per  lb.  tea. 


The  quantity  of  out-turn  depending  on  the  fan 
speed,  the  moisture  of  the  roll  and  the  moisture  in 
the  fuel. 

Hoping  that  these  remarks  may  be  of  use  to 
“ Darjeelingite  ” and  to  any  others  who  may  have 
takenan  interest  in  his  letter. — I remain,  yours  truly, 

F.  G.  MACGUIRE, 
o/o  Messrs.  Maokwood  & Oo.,  Colombo. 


PLANTING  IN  TRAVANGORE:  PROSPEOTg 
FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

July  21st. 

Sir,— Having  had  a few  inquiries  and  heard  of 
others  having  been  made  by  Ceylon  men  as  to  the 
advisability  of  seeking  or  accepting  employment  in 
the  planting  districts  of  Travancore,  I would  be 
glad  if  you  would  kindly  give  publicity  to  the 
following.  To  such  enquiries  I would  most  em- 
phatically say  “ Don’t,”  and  for  these  reasons 

Individual  salaries  are  small. 

Superintendents’  prospects,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  not  encouraging. 

Vacancies  are,  as  a rule,  filled  by  persons  having 
interest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tha-  Travancore,  as  a 
tea-producing  country,  has  fair  prospects  indeed 
before  her ; but  for  a man  of  fair  abilities  and 
prospects  to  leave  Ceylon  and  come  to  Travancore 
without  having  his  position,  salary  and  future  more 
or  less  guaranteed  would  be  madness  indeed ; while 
again  some  districts  are  so  unhealthy  that  a 
superintendent  may  never  hope  to  develop  the 
resources  of  his  charge  and  so  gain  credit  to  himself, 
that  with  a fair  amount  of  guarantee  he  would  be 
badly  off ; and  in  the  event  of  his  wishing  to 
reinstate  himself  in  his  old  position  in  Ceylon  might 
find  some  difficulty  after  a sojourn  of  a year  or 
two  on  this  side,  to  say  nothing  of  time  lost. — 
Yours  faithfully,  TRAVANCORIENSIS, 


PEPPER  AND  JAK  CULTIVATION. 

July  23rd. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  glad  to  find  from  “ Pepper- 
corn’s ” letter  of  18th  instant,  that  the  sickness 
amongst  jak  trees  is  more  local  than  general.  But 
I think  most  planters  will  admit  that  there  has 
been,  if  not  serious  illness,  at  least  a want  of  tone 
in  their  systems  for  some  years,  and  this  has  been 
shown  as  much  by  their  poor  foliage  as  by  the 
irregular  yield  of  fruit.  I do  not  refer  to  tree 
growing  in  gardens  or  specially  favoured  places, 
but  to  those  planted  on  estates.  But  the  debility 
is  not  confined  to  the  jak  trees.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  coconut  disease,  which  Dr.  Trimen 
has  disposed  of,  there  has  been  a marked  decline 
in  the  vigour  of  areca  trees,  pepper,  vanilla,  annatto, 
cardamoms,  cotton  and  even  of  the  worthless  Ceara 
rubber.  None  of  these  planted  during  the  last  four 
years  have  grown  as  freely  as  they  used  to;  and  as 
regards  the  last,  whereas  its  seedlings  used  to 
germinate  in  hundreds  under  the  trees,  for  some  years 
past  the  self-sown  seedlings  have  not  been  seen. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  a severe  attack  of  cock- 
chafer grubs  has  been  followed  by  a root  fungus 
which  has  impaired  the  vitality  of  all  vegetation  ? 
The  effects,  of  course,  would  vary  according  to 
soil  and  other  surroundings,  and  would  be  modified 
as  “ Peppercorn  ” suggests  by  high  oultivntion. — 
Yours  faithfully,  SIC  PASSIM. 
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WHAT  “BI-METALLISM”  AND  EXCHANGE 

AT  PAB  MEANS  IN  BESPECT  OP 
CEYLON  PBODUCE— (1)  COFFEE. 

Colombo,  July  23rd. 

Sir,— Herewith  is  mem : showing  the  result  of  our 
coffee  crop  of  last  year  at  the  then  rate  of  exchange 
and  what  the  result  would  be  at  the  bi-metallic 
rate  of  exchange  2s. 

We  in  Ceylon  can  in  no  wise  affect  the  question  of 
bi-metallism,  but  the  statement  shows  the  effect  it 
would  have  for  planters. 

The  change  of  currency  has  powerful  influences  in 
its  favour  at  home, — Manchester  and  the  farmers, — 
and  so  may  probably  come  to  pass. 

In  •'  Hazell  for  1887  ” there  is  a very  good  article 
on  bi-metallism  explaining  the  matter  in  short  space 
and  showing  how  the  present  bi-metallic  countries — 
the  United  States  and  the  Latin  Union — get  over 
the  difficulty. — Yours  truly,  NEMO. 

Statement  showing  the  result  in  sterling  of  a coffee 
crop  (year  1889)  at  the  then  average  rate  of  exchange 
and  the  result  as  it  would  be  at  the  bi-metallic  rate 
of  exchange  2s. 

The  coffee  sold  averaged  .,E66'85  p.  cwt.  f.o.b. 

R66’85  at  exchange  (the  aver- 
age rate)  Is  4§d  ..  ..92s7Jd 

92s  7Jd  at  2s  bi-metallic  rate  . .B46  31 

The  costfof  the  crop  f.o.b.  was.  .B31‘97  p.  cwt. 

The  value  of  crop  as  above  ..B66-85  p.  cwt. 

Less  cost 31'97  ,,  „ 

Leaving  available  for  remittance  K34  88  ,,  ,, 

E34'88  at  exchange  Is  4|d  £2  8s  3d  ,,  „ 

Value  of  crop  as  above  92s  7Jd 
at  bi-metallic  rate  of  ex- 
change 2s  R46'3iJ  p,  cwt. 

Less  cost  . . . . . . . . 31'97  „ „ 


Leaving  available  for  remittance  E14'34J  p.  cwt. 

E14-34J  at  2s  exchange  . . ±T  8s  8d  ,,  „ 

Summary. 

If  the  crop  sold  at  the  same  rupee  price,  E66'8.’> 
per  cwt.,  when  the  exchange  was  Is  4fd,  there  would 
be  £2  8s  3d  per  cwt.  to  remit  to  England ; when  the 
exchange  goes  to  2s  there  will  only  be  £1  8s  8d  per 
cwt.  to  remit  to  England. — N. 

[This  is  very  interesting ; but  we  should  expect 
to  see  sterling  prices  “ harden  ” and  advance  if 
xehange  went  still  further  against  us. — Ed.  T.  A,] 


BUSHEL  MEASURES  AND  ORDINANCE 
NO.  2 OF  1836; 

Dear  Sir,— l am  sorry  you  have  made  no  comment 
on  case  No.  3,326  P.  C.,  Panwila,  as  reported  in 
Observer  of  26th  July  last. 

In  discharging  the  accused  the  Magistrate  said ; 
“ The  evidence  of  the  complainant  only  goes  to  show 
that  the  accused  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
bushel  measures  described  in  the  plaint  ; and  I 
hold  that  mere  pos.session  without  proof  that  these 
mei.sures  were  used  by  accused  is  insufiioient  to 
mdintain  a charge  against  him.” 

What,  however,  says  Ordinance  No.  2 of  1836 
clause  .5?  “ Any  person  or  persons  selling  by  retail 

V ho  shall  use  or  attempt  to  use,  or  in  whose  shop, 
house,  stall  standing  place,  or  premises  shall  he  found 
any  wag  hi  (rr  measjire  of  length  or  capacity  not  being 
in  cwiformity  with  the  standards  hereby  established, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  forfeit  and  pay  for  every 
such  offence,”  dec. 


Coolies  are  so  frequently  cheated  by  dealers  in 
the  issue  of  rice,  that  as  desirable  punishment 
should  be  sure  as  inspection  should  be  effective. 

A.  G.  K.  B. 

[“  Jove”  sometimes  nods  1 The  acting  Magistrate 
referred  to  is,  of  course,  hopelessly  wrong.  Section 
267  and  268  of  the  Ceylon  Penal  Code  amended 
by  seotion  1 of  Ordinance  11  of  1887  makes  it  a 
criminal  offence  for  anyone  to  fraudulently  use  or 
fraudulently  to  possess  a false  measure,  &c.  The 
mere  possession  of  a false  weight  or  measure  how- 
ever by  a boutique-keeper,  or  shopkeeper  is  of  itself 
a criminal  offence,  and  no  proof  of  any  use  or 
intention  to  use  is  necessary. — Ed.  T.  A,] 


THE  INTERMINABLE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

July  26th. 

Sir, — Who  will  be  able  to  agree  when  doctors  differ  ? 
Will  you  try  your  band  ? — or  if  you  have  not  the  data 
(although  I have  no  doubt  it  is,  being  so  important 
a question,  already  in  your  new  Haudboot) 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  throw 
light  on  this  inquiry  as  to  the  silver  production  of  the 
tuorld. 

In  the  Observer  of  the  19th  instant  appeared  a long 
statement  from  the  Economist,  London,  28lh  June  last, 
in  which  figures  are  given  as  follows  : — 

United  States.  All  other  Countries.  Total. 
Fine  ounces  Fine  ounces  Fine  ounces 

“1889  50,000,000  76,000,000  126,000,000.” 

Now  at  48d  per  ounce  this  would  give  in  sterling 

£10,000,000  £15  200,000  £26,200,000. 

The  Economist’s  figures  for  1878  were  as  follows,  in 
ounces : — 

34,960,000  38,516,000  73,476,000, 

showing  that  in  twelve  years  the  increase  under  the 
above  headings  was  say  roughly 

50  per  cent  100  per  cent  70  per  cent, 

— a vast  increase  without  doubt,  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  has  been  accomplished  at  a low  rate  per  ounce 
during  the  period  mentioned.  But  our  eyes  ate  opened 
further  by  the  Chairman  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank 
Corporation,  for  in  the  Cetjlon  Observer  of  the  21st  inst. 
appears  his  statement  as  follows.- — “The  amount  of  silver 
coined  last  year  throughout  the  world  is  given  as 
26A  wiiKiows  sterling”  {z.e.  all  the  silver  produced  in 
that  year,  according  to  so  reliable  a source  as  the 
Loudon  Economist,  was  positively  coined  !)  Then  he 
proceeds  to  tell  us,  on  his  own  authority  apparently 
this  time,  that  " the  whole  produce  of  silver  through- 
out the  world  was  only  32|  millions  sterling.”  I suppose 
he  used  the  word  “ only  ’’  advisedly. 

It  thus  left,  says  the  N.  O.  B.  C.  Chairman,  only 
over  six  millions  for  making  spoons,  &c.,  and  there- 
fore it  does  not  seem  that  there  is  any  enormous 
overplus  of  silver  ! 

Well,  then,  I turn  for  consolation  to  the  Tropical 
Agriculturist  for  July  last,  and  this  is  what  I find,  on 
page  45,  written  by  one  John  Richards,  whoever  he 
may  be,  to  the  Adelaide  Observer  of  May  10th  : — 
“It  is  quite  on  the  cards,  judging  from  past  progress 
that  in  less  than  twenty  years,  the  output  of  silver 
(from  Australia)  will  exceed  in  value  any  one  of  our 
long  established  staple  products” — something  very 
vast  no  doubt,  but  extremely  visionary,  yet  it  is 
consoling  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  it  indicates  a cheap  ru- 
pee— but  I am  afraid  Mr.  Richards’  figures  are  more 
or  lees  the  result  of  a dream,  for  he  says  further  on 
that  the  silver  produced  in  the  United  States  is  equal 
to  “ about  half  the  production  of  the  world”  ! My 
confidence  in  his  statements  is  further  weakened  by 
his  saying  (upon  what  authority  I know  not)  that  “426 
millions  of  dollars”  (i.  e 426,000,000  ounces  of  silver) 
issued  by  the  United  States  in  paper  have  got  “ no 
back,”  i.  e.  they  are  not  represented  either  “ by  gold, 
silver  or  bullion.”  A rotten  state  of  things  to  bo  sure, 
and  if  true  the  United  States  Government’s  demand 
for  silver  is  not  likely  to  go  on  unchecked  for  a long 
time  to  come:  as  Mr.  Richards  admits,  “ the  cause  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Silver  Bill  is  the  glowing  scar- 
city of  gold  which  means  dear  money.” 
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Mr.  Richards  then  comes  lo  figures  (which  I_do  not 
like)  with  regard  to  the  production  of  silver  in  Aus- 
tralia. He  says:  “ This  year  I estimate  that  about  three 
and  a half  million  sterling  worth  of  silver  and  lead 
will  be  exported”:— what  a '*  blend”  to  be  sure  ! * 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Richards  goes  on  to  say  : “ Aus- 
tralia being  the  only  silver-producing  country  of  any 
importance  in  the  British  Empire  and,  barring  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  producing  more  silver  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world  ” &c. 

I will  not  make  any  more  extracts  from  Mr.  Richards’ 
figures,  who  states  that  (through  him)  “ Australia  has 
a perfect  right  to  make  her  voice  heard  in  the  great 
bi-metallic  controversy  that  is  now  agitating  Eng- 
land,” but  I will  accept  his  figures  for  “ silver  and  lead  ” 
as  referring  to  silver  only—'nz.  3J  millions  sterling 
for  1889 ! all  I want  to  know  is  where  the  balance  of 
the  silver  now  being  produced  in  the  world,  estimated 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  New  0.  B.  C.  at  32J  millions 
sterling,  is  to  come  from? 

At  £900,000  sterling  per  month  the  United  States  is 
now  bound  to  coin  annually  actually  more  silver  than 
she  is  said  to  produce,  viz.  £10,800,000  sterling  ! It  is 
clear  that  other  countries  have  got  to  produce  (out  of 
32|  millions)22  millions,  and  yet  Mr.  Richard  declares 
that  “ barring  the  United  States  and  Mexico,”  Australia 
comes  the  next  in  the  list  as  a silver-producing  country. 
I give  him  full  credit  for  lead  as  well  as  silver,  and 
yet  the  value  amounts  to  only  3|  millions  sterling. 
Having  18  millions  still  to  trace  I would  fain  know 
what  Mexico,  Spain  and  other  countries  can  offer  to 
fill  up  this  tremendous  gap.  With,  it  is  said  (in  a recent 
telegram),  China  about  to  enter  the  silver  market  to 
the  tune  of  30  milliofl  taels  (=45  million  dollars)  the 
rupee  is  evidently  destined,  ere  very  long,  to  give 
Ceylon  tea  planter  a twinge— any  way  they  should  be 
prepared  for  it. — Yours,  N.  D. 

[Gold  is  used  by  264,000,000  people  as  their 
monetary  standard;  silver  by  749,000,000.  In 
some  ancient  States — ancient  Arabia  and  ancient 
Germany  for  instance, — the  value  of  silver  was 
superior  to  that  of  gold  : and  so  late  as  the  17th 
century  silver  and  gold  were  valued  equally  in 
Japan.  From  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  we  quote 
as  follows  : — 

Production. — In  the  principal  producing  countries— 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru — mining  is 
free,  and  there  are  no  official  returns  of  the  production, 
which  is  therefore  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  the  custom  to  value  silver  bullion 

a oue-sixteenlh  that  of  gold.  This  unduly  swells  the 
value  of  the  conjectural  product  of  that  country  more 
than  one-fourth  (see  Report  of  the  United  States 
Monetary  Commission  of  1876,  Appendix,  pp.  1-66). 
From  a careful  consideration  of  the  bullion  movement 
the  total  annual  product  of  silver  throughout  the 
world  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  between  50 
and  60  million  ounces,  at  which  figure  it  has  remained 
steady  upwards  of  ten  years. 

Consumption  in  the  Arts. — Direct  inquiries  as  to  the 
quantity  of  silver  used  in  the  arts  have  met  with  little 
success,  and  the  statistics  so  obtained  are  defective. 
But  the  total  production  of  silver  in  the  Western  World 
from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  present  time, 
has  been,  in  value,  about  1,400  million  pounds  sterling 
of  which  abont  300  million  pounds  remain  in  coins. 
Consequently  1,100  millions,  or  nearly  four-flfths,  have 
been  consumed  in  the  arts,  lost,  &c.,  or  exported  to 
Asia.  There  are  estimated  to  be  about  50  or  60  million 
pounds  sterling  worth  of  silver  coins  in  India,  and 
some  trifling  amounts  each  in  China,  Japan,  Persia, 
&o.  On  the  whole  it  appears  quite  safe  to  ertimate 
tho  average  annual  consumption  of  silver  in  the  arts 
and  through  wear,  tear,  and  loss  as  fully  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  the  production.  Lowe  in  1822  estima- 
ted it  at  two-thirds.  Sdver  is  principally  used  for 


*■  The  explanation  is  that  the  ore  as  it  is  mined  is,  in 
large  proportion,  sent  to  Europe  to  have  the  silver 
separated  from  the  lead,  that  course  being  found  more 
eoonomic.al  than  refining  locally.  — Ei).  T.  A. 


plate  and  jewellery ; it  is  also  consumed  in  photo- 
graphy, and  in  numerous  chemical  preparations,  such 
as  lunar  caustic,  indelible  ink,  hair  dyes,  fulminating 
powder  &c. 

This  was  written  in  1886-7,  we  may  say. — Ed.  T.4.] 


CACAO  CULTIVATION. 

T,  n IT  31st. 

Deae  Sir, — Yonr  correspondent  “ Eldorado  ” 
opens  up  a very  wide  question.  For  several  years 
past  there  have  been  very  serious  diserepanoies 
between  the  crops  seen  on  the  trees  and  the  crops 
said  to  have  been  gathered.  At  various  times  I 
have  heard  certain  Dumbara  estates  credited  with 
such  splendid  returns  that  the  Customs  export 
returns  looked  quite  silly  in  comparison.  I hope 
some  of  the  planters  whose  estates  have  lately 
yielded  3,  _4  or  6 cwt.  per  acre  will  come  forward 
and  explain  why  their  crops  have  not  been  des- 
patched to  the  London  or  to  Continental  markets  : 
the  local  demand,  we  all  know,  is  trifling. 

Eldorado  dates  the  disease  in  his  cacao  from 
1885,  but  he  omits  to  mention  in  what  year  he 
commenced  to  plant  shade.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  most  experienced  men,  when  they  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  cacao,  made  very  serious 
mistakes  : some  adopting  plantains  as  the  only 
possible  (and  profitable)  shade,  while  some  thought 
the  cacao  trees,  it  planted  close  enough,  would  shade 
one  another !— and  others  fancied  jak  trees  were 
the  great  desideratum.  The  apostle  of  the  Trini- 
dad  system,  to  whom  you  refer  as  having  in- 
troduced the  “ best  erythrinas,”  in  his  pamphlet 
published  in  1879,  says;— “ In  Trinidad,  of  course^ 
the  Bois  Immortelle  is  their  favorite  shade  tree,  on 
account  of  its  rapid  growth  ; but  I cannot  say  that 
the  ideas  of  the  school  in  which  I have  been 
brought  up  quite  reconcile  me  to  its  use,  as  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a surface  feeder,  for  it  its 
large  surface  roots  be  cut,  a great  quantity  of  water 
will  ooze  out  of  the  ground.”  The  writer  was 
quite  right  in  condemning  this  tree  as  shade  for 
cacao ; and  the  Pithecolobium  Saman,  even  if 
planted  very  wide  apart,  is  no  better.  But  the 
dadap  referred  to  by  your  correspondent  is  un- 
doubtedly good  : it  grows  faster  than  either 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  cacao  that  a few  years  ago 
were  nearly  dead  have  been  saved  by  it ; its  lower 
branches,  as  they  drop  off,  can  be  used  as  fuel 
and  the  stems  furnish  good  charcoal.  As  shade 
for  cardamoms,  too,  this  tree  has  no  equal  : I 
believe  it  will  be  found  of  great  use  in  cinchona 
clearings  also.* 

“Eldorado”  gives  facts  and  figures  which  seem 
very  stronglylto  support  another  recent  correspondent 
as  to  the  general  sterility  of  all  vegetation  of  late 
years.  If  the  falling-off,  not  only  in  crops  but 
in  growth  even,  has  been  common  everywhere  and 
to  all  lowcountry  products  alike,  then  it  must  be 
conceded  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
—Yours  faithfully,  UT  PROSIM. 


PATENT  TEA  LEAD-AND-PAPER  FOR  PACK- 
ING: MR.  T.  C.  ANDERSON'S  EXPERIENCES 

^ Colombo,  August  1st. 

Dear  Sir,-  n view  of  your  remarks  in  your 
footnote  to  your  correspondent  “C.  S.” ’s  letter 

But  the  DADAP  is  simply  an  erythriha,  used  in 
Java  as  a shade  tree*  Those  we  saw  in  Java  we 
described  correctly  as  shabby-looking,  and  perhaps 
tlieir  non-luxnriant  habit  is  in  their  favour.  The 
Trinidad  erythrinas.  on  tho  other  hand,  which,  a few 
years  ago,  we  saw  growing  amidst  the  ca.ao  at 
Warriapolla,  were  masses  ofrich  vegetation  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  what  Mr.  Robert  Fraser’s 
I opmiou  of  the  madre  de  cacao  now  is,  after  full  trial. 
*■  —Ed.  1\  a 
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appearing  in  last  night’s  issue  of  your  paper,  for 
your  information  and  that  of  planters  generally,  I 
beg  to  send  you  a desoription  of  the  paper  lead 
lining  referred  to,  together  with  a number  of  cer- 
tificates in  its  favor,  which  you  can  publish  or 
not,  as  you  think  proper,  I have  used  the  lead 
now  for  nearly  a year  in  the  packing  of  Gartmore 
and  other  estates  teas,  and  the  reports  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  tea  on  arrival  in  London  have  all  been 
most  favourable.  Hitherto  the  lead  has  been  pre- 
pared on  the  estates  by  the  factory  coolies,  so  that 
necessarily  it  has  cost  more  than  the  ordinary  lead, 
4 oz.  lead  being  used,  but  I anticipate  that  the 
manufacturers  in  England,  when  they  learn  that  there 
is  a demand  for  it,  will  produce  it  cheaper,  i.e.  by 
utilizing  thinner  lead  they  will  produce  a thicker 
and  stronger  lining  with  the  aid  of  the  paper.  The 
paper  can  be  purchased  in  Colombo  by  those  who 
wish  to  try  it  in  the  meantime,  and  the  cost  will 
be  found  to  be  about  12  to  15  cents  per  chest  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  lead.— Yours  faithfully, 

T.  0.  A. 

[We  give  the  desoription,  and  select  one  or  two  from 
a number  of  certificates  :~ 

“ Claek’s  Patent  Tea  Lead.” 

This  is  a new  lining  suitable  for  tea  chests,  boxes  and 
packets,  patented  about  a year  ago  in  Ceylon  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  applied  for  in  other  countries. 
It  consists  of  the  ordinary  tea  lead  used  in  packing 
tea,  lined  with  which  may  be  of  any  degree 

of  thickness,  paper  and  cloth,  calico  &c.,  combined,  or 
any  of  these  materials  with  that  paper.  The  objects 
are  to  better  preserve  the  tea  ; to  prevent  the  contact 
of  the  tea  with  lead  which  is  injurious ; and  to  provide 
a stronger  and  more  easily  workable  lining,  which 
cannot  be  damaged  so  easily  when  opening  and  re- 
packing tea  chests.  The  paper  being  inside  the  lead 
lining  allows  of  the  lining  being  soldered  and  hermeti- 
cally scaled  in  the  usual  way. 

Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton,  April  3rd.— “All  the  Teas 
we  have  seen  so  far  packed  in  the  new  patent  lead 
have  arrived  here  in  capital  condition,  fresh,  crisp,  being 
free  from  any  flatness  or  damage  whatever.  In  other 
respects  we  like  the  lead  : it  is  neat  and  light,  and 
from  the  accompanying  letters  it  would  seem  likely 
to  become  popular  with  the  trade.” 

(One  of  letters  referred  to.) 

From  Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.,  April  25th.— “ The 
teas  we  have  tested  with  the  patent  lead  kept  just 
as  well,  if  not  better  than  the  ordinary  lead  in  use.” 

From  Messrs.  Layton  & Co.,  to  the  Chartered  Mer- 
cantile Bank  of  India,  London  and  China. — “‘Patent 
Lead  Lining.’ — We  have  examined  very  carefully  the 
lead  used  in  packing  of  tea  from  above  estate  (Gart- 
more), and  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  tea  is  con- 
cerned we  are  unable  to  find  any  particular  objection 
to  it  the  smell  and  taste  being  sound  and  good,  &e.” 

Messrs.  G.,  W.  & S.,  London,  June  27th. — We 
have  the  following  report  on  your  lead  from  our 
friends,  Messrs.  H.  & E.  Musgrave,  one  of  the  largest 
dealers  in  the  North  of  Ireland “We  have  a very 
satisfactory  report  from  our  customers  in  favor  of 
the  new  lead  lining  of  ‘ Gartmore’  chests.  Lead 
is  kept  in  better  position  and  tea  not  so  liable  to  get 
between  lead  and  wood.” 

—Ed.  T,A.-\ 


CATTLE  AND  CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  CEYLON. 

Kandy,  August  1st. 

liEAH  Sir, — I have  just  heard  of  a new  intro- 
duction, into  Colombo  of  cattlo  murrain,  no  doubt 
caused  by  the  cattle  coming  over  from  India  at 
this  inclement  season,  and  being  left  to  stand 
under  drenching  rains. 

As  chokra  is  developed  and  propagated  among 
human  beings,  so  are  animal  diseases.  Will  we, 
in  this  poor  country  ever  learn  that  our  cattle 
uro  our  wealth  V Where  is  the  Mayor  of  Colombo  ? 


and  where  W.  A.  de  Silva?  who  has  been  teaching 
ere  he  has  learned  himself.  Has  a whole  12-month's 
murrain  not  taught  anything  ? are  we  to  be  sub- 
jected again  and  again,  until  the  cattle  of  the 
country  are  exterminated? 

A few  days  ago  I met  a herd  being  driven 
along  the  road  (our  beef  supply),  coming 
from  the  loweountry  tanks,  where  they  had  been 
fattening — driven  under  our  drenching  rains,  penned 
into  a cold  upcountry  cattle  shed  at  night ; mur- 
rain developed  no  matter  as  long  as  the  tamby 
gets  rid  of  them,  he  cares  not. 

See  what  the  diseased  drove,  which  arrived  in 
Nuwara  Eliya  last  May  or  June,  did  for  the  coun- 
try : the  contagion  they  brought  is  still  at  work;  after 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  village  and  cart 
cattle  have  been  swept  away,  now  another  centre  of 
contagion  has(as  report  goes)been  formedin  Colombo 

It  seems  to  be  no  one’s  interest  and  less  anyone’s 
duty  to  put  a stop  to  this  ruin  which  will  sooner 
or  later  be  the  means  of  killing  out  the  goviya 
of  Ceylon. — Yours  faithfully,  TRUTH. 


MR.  LIPTON  AND  THE  TEA  FUND, 
Kandy,  August  16tb,  1890. 

Making  Known  Ceylon  Tea. 

Sib, — With  reference  to  the  minutes  of  proceedings 
of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  “Tea  Fund” 
recently  published  under  the  ,ghove  heading,  I think 
it  right  to  give  the  same  publicity  to  the  enclosed 
copy  letter  from  Mr.  Lipton’s  representative  received 
today. — I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  PHILIP,  Secretary. 

(Copy);  Colombo,  Aug.  15th,  1890. 

A.  Philip,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Planters’  Association  of  Oevlon,  Kandy. 

Taylok  Testimonial. 

Dear  Sir, — Before  leaving  for  England  Mr.  Lipton 
instructed  me  to  forward  you  a small  donati' n to  this 
fund,  and  I have  now  the  pleasure  to  send  you 
a cheque  for  R36  (R25  on  Mr.  Lipton’s  behalf,  and 
ElO  on  my  own). 

Allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  cordially  ac- 
cepting the  resolution  passed  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Tea  Fund  Committee  with  regard  to  Mr.  Lipton’s 
estates  subscribing  to  its  income.  Mr.  Morison’s  letter 
of  withdrawal  being  written  under  a misapprehenBion, 
I am  happy  therefore  to  tell  you  that  these  subscriptions 
will  be  continued  as  before. — I am.  &c., 

(Signed)  Feank  Duplock. 


SUCCESSFUL  CACAO  CULTURE. 

Uva,  August  12th. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ U P ” wishes  _ to 
learn  the  whereabouts  of  cacao  estates  giving 
their  3,  4,  and  5 cwt  per  acre  all  over. 

Of  the  last  named  class  I know  of  none,  and 
though  there  may  be  half-a-dozen  exceptions  in 
Ceylon  — o fortunati  nimium  agricolae — they  are 
situated  chiefly,  I fancy,  in  some  imginary  Eldorado 
(the  pagoda  tree  being  grown  for  shade)  existing 
chiefly  in  the  minds  of  sanguine  proprietors. 

But  it  may  interest  him  to  learn  that  all  the 
older  cacao  under  shade  in  Monaragala  district 
gave  last  year  crops  of  2!  to  3^  cwt,  per  acre, 
even  the  former  leaving  a handsome  profit  at 
present  prices, — Yours,  &o.,  102s  6d. 


COTTON  IN  UDAPUSSELLAWA. 

Public  Works  Bungalow,  Delmar  Estate, 
Udapussellawa,  Aug.  1890. 
Dear  Me.  Editor,- I send  by  this  post  cotton 
from  10  pods  of  Pernambuoo  or  kidney  cotton 
grown  here,  as  also  4 pods  and  some  seeds  1 have 
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not  weighed  the  cotton,  but  if  you  think  the  in- 
formation is  worth  giving  to  the  public,  please  give 
weight.  The  tree  grows  for  years.  I have  seen  trees 
near  Kegalla  and  Nawalapitiya  loaded  with  pods 
and  said  to  be  from  10  to  16  years  old.  The  oil  from 
seed  is  used  as  medicine  by  the  natives,  the  refuse 
I should  think  would  be  as  good  as  castor  cake. 
During  the  cotton  famine  I sent  a sample  through 
Messrs.  C.  Shand  & Co.  to  Liverpool  and  was  offered 
2|d  sterling  more  per  lb.  for  it  than  was  being  paid 
for  Tinnovelly  at  the  time.  The  sample  I sent  was 
grown  on  Oadurnally,  Dumbara.  I had  25  trees 
each.  Sea  Island,  Barbados,  Nankin,  Pernambuco, 
I got  the  latter  name  from  Dr.  Thwaites  of  Pera- 
deniya. 

I gave  a lot  of  the  seed  which  was  given  to  the 
Cotton  Spinning  Company,  perhaps  the  Managing 
Director  of  the  cotton  trinity  might  inform  us  of 
its  worth  as  compared  to  other  cotton  now  grown 
in  Ceylon. — Yours  very  truly. 

JAMES  EOBERTSON. 

[We  referred  the  cotton  to  the  Hon.  Mr,  Mitchell, 
who  writes:— “I  return  Mr.  Robertson’s  letter  you 
sent  me  with  the  Pernambuco  cotton,  sometimes 
called  Peruvian  and  Kidney.  The  seed  weighed 
748J  grains  and  the  clean  cotton  weighed  282  grains. 
The  percentage  of  clean  cotton  was  thus  about  28. 
This  kind  of  cotton  is  about  the  best  the  natives 
can  grow  as  it  is  hardy,  bears  well,  and  is  a perennial. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  seed  in  quantity.  The  cotton 
is  of  similar  value  to  the  Egyptian  sort,  and  we  value 
it  locally  at  30  cents  per  lb.  clean.” — Ed.  T.  A>2 


“ TEA  FOR  PRICE.” 

— Will  you  inform  me  through  your  columns 
what  is  the  correct  definition  of  the  term  so  often 
used  by  London  brokers  in  their  circulars  “ Tea 
for  price.” — Yours  truly, 

I INTERESTED  IN  TEA. 

j [We  referred  to  a leading  tea  buyer,  who  replies: — 
“ I cannot  give  you  an  exact  definition  for  teas 
' coming  under  this  heading  of  ‘ Teas  for  price’— 
so  much  would  depend  on  market  and  range  of 
1 values.  All  classes  and  qualities  selling  at  and 
under  about  lOd  I should  consider  ‘ Teas  for 
: price  ’ now. — Ed.  T.  A.] 


I Mr.  John  Hughes  on  Tannin  in  Teas. — 

, Until  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hooper’s  paper  and 
I figures,  the  popular  idea  certainly  was  that  the 
delicate  flavour,  so  conspicuous  in  high-grown 
teas  (Darjiling  and  Kangra  Valley  teas,  for 
' instance),  was  due  to  the  smaller  proportion  of 
tannin  contained  in  such  teas,  compared  with 
low  grown  Assams  and  others  of  similar  character. 
Mr.  Hooper’s  experiments  led  him  to  an  opposite 
conclusion,  and  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  the 
tea  which  contains  most  tannin  is  the  most 
; i valuable.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  letter  to  the  Plan- 
,1  ^ ters’  Association,  which  we  publish  furl  her  on,  is  not 
I willing  to  receive  Mr.  Hooper’s  conclusions,  because 
I the  facts  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  justify  them, 

I Mr,  Hughes  'is  specially  not  prepared  to  receive 

' Mr.  Hooper’s  dictum  that  the  proportion  of  tannin 

j in  tea  can  be  affected  by  neither  altitude  nor 
' process  of  manufacture.  The  questions  at  issue 
, are  so  interesting  and  so  important  that  we  can- 
not doubt  the  ready  acceptance  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Mr.  Hughes’s  offer  to  conduct,  at  a specially 
moderate  scale  of  remuneration,  analyses  of  Ceylon 
teas  with  a view  to  determine  the  proportion  of 
, tannin  in  such  teas.  The  results  compared  with 
average  selling  prices  will  justify  conclusions  as 
’ to  the  points  at  issue,  and  may  lead  to  improve- 
ment in  modes  of  manufaoture. 


Tea  Blend, s. — “What  is  a tea  blend  is 
the  question  agitating  the  minds  of  tea  dealers 
in  the  old  couhtry  and  the  Home  and  Colonial  Mail 
— see  the  Tropical  Agriculturist — discusses  it  at  some 
length.  Of  course  grocers  can  sell  any  blend  they  like 
if  they  truly  describe  it.  But  it  is  melancholy  to  see 
the  immorality  of  the  pleas  put  forward.  Deli- 
berate falsehood  is  condoned  as  merely  Pickwickian 
story-telling  1 

Tea  in  Japan. — The  Japan  Weehly  Mail  of  28th 
June  says : — The  Tea  trade  has  slacked  off  some- 
what, which  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes,  the 
quantity  already  fired — nearly  20,000  piculs  more 
than  aE  the  same  date  last  year,  and  to  the  in 
feriority  of  the  second  crop  leaf,  which  is  said  tO' 
be  decidedly  poor  in  cup.  Notwithstanding  that 
sales  have  dragged  to  some  extent,  prices  remain 
unaltered. 


MILK. 


Cow's  MILK  has  a stronghold  in  our  dietaries. 
Its  plastic  powers  are  considerable,  and  with  its 
riclinc«3  in  butter  the  equilibrium  of  this  plastic 
power  is  maintained  by  a corresponding  amount 
of  carbo-hydrates  (i.e.,  sugar). 

With  regard  to  the  characters  and  qualities  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  milk  when  drawn  from  the 
cow,  the  supply  presents  different  characters 
during  the  three  successive  periods  of  the  operation. 
The  milk,  of  a bluish  tinge  at  first,  chiefly  con- 
sists of  whey  or  serum,  with  a small  proportion  of 
casein,  and  no  butter.  In  the  second  period  the 
secretion  is  white,  containing  less  whey,  a larger 
proportion  of  casein,  and  very  little  butter.  The 
fluid  during  the  third  stage  acquires  a yellow  colour, 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  butter;  some  casein  is 
present,  and  the  amount  of  whey  considerably  dim- 
inished. 

One  of  tne  disadvantages  of  cow’s  milk  is  the 
peculiar  solid  character  of  its  cured,  which  irritates 
and  inflames  the  infant  or  invalid  stomach.  This 
disadvantage,  however,  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  a 
Zymine  Peptonizing  Powder,  which  has  the  property 
of  predigesting  a pint  of  milk,  and  so  rendering 
it  fit  for  any  stomach,  no  matter  how  perverted 
the  digestion  may  be. 

The  milk  of  the  cow  when  predigested  by  means 
of  such  a powder  yields  a product  almost  identical 
an  physiological,  chemical  and  physical  properties 
with  human  milk.  So  remarkable  a resemblance 
to  woman’s  milk  is  yielded  by  this  digestive  agent 
that  it  suggested  to  Prof.  Leeds  the  term,  “humanized 
milk,”  as  aptly  descriptive  of  the  product. 

Artificial  feeding  is  far  from  being  considered 
as  necessarily  prejudicial  to  health.  The  conviction 
is  more  and  more  frequently  finding  utterance  from 
physicians  specially  acquainted  with  this  subject 
that  feeding  by  means  of  a good  bottle,  such  as  the 
Burroughs,  Wellcome  & Co.’s  Patent  Thermo-Safe- 
guard, is  to  be  preferred  to  the  services  of  a jwet 
nurse;  and  thus,  if  cow’s  milk  can  be  made  to 
to  agree  with  an  infant,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to 
mother’s  milk,  in  cases  where  this  is  not  of  normal 
quality  and  quantity. 

Cow’s  milk,  owing  to  its  variable  quality,  its 
tendency  to  undergo  putrefaction,  and  its  absorbent 
character,  ought  to  be  obtained  from  a good  diary 
wliere  it  is  not  likely  to  absorb  germs  of  disease. 
We  have  known  scarlet  and  typhoid  fever  traced  to 
milk  standing  in  the  houses  of  farmers  whose 
families  happened  to  be  suffering  from  one  of  those 
diseases,  and  from  its  afterwards  being  delivered  by 
the  milk  dealer  to  his  customers.  Again,  adulteration 
and  dilution  are  generally  widespread,  and  in 
towns  are  often  a just  subject  of  complaint.  “ Health 
London, 
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The  Impebial  Beitish  East  African  Company 
have  appointed  Mr.  J.  E.  Dudley  McAllister  their 
engineer  to  carry  out  the  construction  of  the 
railway  to  which  Mr.  Stanley  alluded  in  his  speech 
at  Newastle,  extending  from  Mombasa  on  the 
coast  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  a distance  of  about 
400  miles.  Mr.  McAllister  has  left  London  for 
this  object. — Public  Opinion,  July  18th. 

Ceylon  Hale-chests  of  Tea. — The  question  of 
the  absurdly  small  contents  of  Ceylon  “ half-chests  " 
continues  to  exercise  the  minds  of  both  dealers  and 
grocers.  As  has  been  frequently  p>ointed  out,  when 
ordering  a half-chest,  the  buyer  expects  to  obtain 
not  about  301b.,  but  from  50  to  601b.  of  tea,  and 
makes  his  purchase  accordingly.  From  the  im- 
porter’s point  of  view,  the  dock  rate  of  charges 
makes  the  half-chest  of  60  to  70  lb.  by  far  the 
cheapest  package  to  handle  ; and  from  the  grower’s, 
there  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  larger  the  package 
the  less  wood  is  of  course  required  to  hold  the 
same  amount  of  tea.  It  is,  therefore,  everyone’s 
interest  to  maintain  packages  of  reasonable  size,  and 
although  this  has  often  been  pointed  out,  no  steps 
have  apparently  been  taken  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  trade.  — Produce  Markets'  Review. 

The  Netheelands  India  Sdmatea  Tobacco  Com- 
pany have  issued  a circular  to  iheir  shareholders 
stating  that  the  total  of  the  1889  crop  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  originally  calculated  upon,  as  in  the 
process  of  fermentation  the  tobacco  lost  a higher 
percentage  in  weight  than  was  expected.  The  prices 
realised  for  the  parcels  already  sold  are  highly 
favourable  ; and,  although  the  quality  of  the  tobacco 
not  yet  arrived  is  not  quite  so  good  as  that  of  the 
portion  already  sold,  tne  directors  feel  confident 
that  the  result  of  the  company’s  first  year’s  opera- 
tions will  prove  satisfactory,  and  an  interim  dividend 
will  be  declared  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  sale  of 
further  parcels,  Eeports  about  the  1890  crop  con- 
tinue to  be  of  a favourable  nature.  By  last  mail 
advices,  dated  May  15th,  2,497,300  trees  had  already 
been  planted,  and  the  head  administrator  states 
that  unless  anything  very  unforeseen  should  happen  a 
much  larger  crop  can  be  expected  for  the  current 
season. — O.  Mail. 

Some  Palm  Trees  furnish  a sweetening  juice.  The 
most  famous  of  these  is  probably  the  Areng,  or 
sugar  palm  of  Amboyna  (Arenga  saccharifera) 
which  grows  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  * It  is 
a superb  tree,  with  pinnate  leaves  twenty-five  feet 
long  and  is  as  handsome  as  it  is  useful.  A num- 
her  of  species  belonging  to  the  different  genera 
furnish  a kind  of  hair  of  finer  or  coarser  texture. 
It  is  found  in  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  leafstalk 
and  in  the  jagged  edges  of  the  leaves.  Cables  made 
of  the  black  tough  fibres  of  the  Areng  are  pre- 
ferred by  the  coasting  sailors  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies on  account  of  their  elasticity  and  durability: 
and  they  are,  moreover,  very  fine.  The  hemp  palm 
of  Japan  and  (Chamerops  excelsa)  is  ^available  in 
the  hands  of  the  industrious  people  of  those  coun- 
tries for  making  the  finer  brooms,  light  strings 
and  a thousand  articles  of  daily  use.  Palms  of 
coarser  fibre,  like  the  Piagaba  of  Brazil  (Leopoldinia 
viassaba),  furnish  material  for  blinds,  brushes, 
■Jjjtpoms,  and  the  rollers  of  mechanical  sweepers, 
whic.h  are  much  more  durable  than  rollers  fitted 
with  St‘’6l  teeth. — Indian  Agriculturist, 


* Specimens  of  great  sugar  palm  of  Java 

are  growing  nea’  the  banyan  tree  close  to  Muirburn, 
i.oloinbo.  It  is  closely  allied  to  our  kitul  palm,  but 
thero  is  the  difference  that  the  fruits  of  the  arenga 
are  edible,  while  those  of  the  kitui  are  not.  Old 
trees  in  the  Peradeniya  Gardens  have  borne  fruit. 
For  ornament  as  well  as  utility  the  arenga.  ought  to 
be  extensively  cultivate  fi  in  Ceylon.— Ed.  T.A, 


The  Tempeeatuee  of  the  Geound. — At  Calcutta 
the  soil  is,  on  the  average,  2'7°  hotter  than  the 
air,  at  Allahabad  2'4°  hotter,  at  Jeypore  (where 
the  soil  on  which  the  instrument  is  placed  is  almost 
pure  sand)  5-8°  hotter,  at  Lahore  6’6°  hotter. — 
Indian  Meteorological  Report. 

Maskeliya,  July  20th. — Paper  lining  will  never  do> 
however  cheap,  for  tea  boxes  ; tea  must  be  herme- 
tically sealed  to  keep.  A voyage  from  the  estate  to 
London  now-a-days  is  no  test.  Look  at  the  sample 
tins  sent  by  post.  All  open,  and  yet  for  the  short 
time  the  tea  keeps  fairly  well.  Navy  and  Army 
contractors  have  to  guarantee  the  tea  to  keep  for 
2 years  ! — Heavy  rain  here  for  last  3 days. 

Quinine. — According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
directors  of  the  Amsterdam  Quinine  Works,  the 
results  of  the  year  1889  were  satisfactory.  The 
deliveries  of  quinine  sulphate  (irrespective  of  other 
quinine  salts)  from  the  works  during  the  past  year 
have  been  about  400,000  ounces,  and  the  accounts 
show  a profit  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a dividend  of  6 l-5th  per  cent. — Paramatical 
Era,  June  15th. 

Tea  in  Japan. — The  Japan  Weekly  Mail  of  24th  May 
says: — “The  Tea  Trade  has  been  large — nearly  23,000 
piculs  of  leaf  having  been  taken  during  the  week. 
It  is  estimated  that  first  crop  pickings  will  be  all 
in  hand  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June,  and 
then  show  a shortage  of  production  as  compared 
with  last  year  of  20  per  cent.  Another  week,  however, 
must  elapse  before  anything  like  a trustworthy 
statement  can  be  made  as  to  the  probable  first  crops 
outturn.” 

Cocoa  Adulteeation. — Mr.  T.  A.  Pooley,  the  county 
analyst  for  Essex,  reported  to  the  Essex  County 
Council,  on  Tuesday,  that  the  only  sample  of  cocoa 
examined  was  also  adulterated.  Butter  came  next 
to  milk  in  number  of  adulterations,  but  most  of 
the  cases  are  offences  against  the  Margarine  Act. 
Flour  was  added  to  the  mustard,  and  starch  and  sugar 
to  the  cocoa.  In  the  cocoa  case  no  proceedings 
were  taken,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  to  use  the 
constituents  found  really  constitutes  adulteration, 
since  commercial  "cocoa”  is  a compound  article, 
and  is  never  made  in  a state  of  absolute  purity.  The 
value  of  this  article  as  a food,  however,  is  greatly 
reduced  when  more  than  half  of  it  is  made  up  of 
starch  and  sugar,  as  was  the  case  in  this  instance. 
— London  Grocer. 

Manufactures  in  Malabar. — There  are  a variety 
of  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  Malabar  District. 
The  Basel  Mission  has  four  cotton  weaving  estab- 
lishments, which  turned  out  during  the  year  1889- 
90  about  150,000  yards,  valued  at  E80,000.  It  has 
also  a tile  factory  at  Calicut,  the  value  of  the  out- 
turn being  estimated  at  B40,000.  It  employs  200 
workmen.  There  is  also  a tile  factory  at  Ferok, 
owned  by  an  enterprising  Parses  Firm,  Messrs. 
Maneokji  & Co.,  employing  100  individuals.  Messrs. 
Volkart  Brothers  and  Messrs.  Pierce,  Leslie  & Co., 
have  extensive  coir  manufactories  at  Cochin  and 
Calicut  respectively.  Messrs.  Volkart  Brothers' 
out-turn  is  about  B20.000  annually.  There  is  a 
cotton  mill  in  Calicut  taluk  established  in  1888-89 
under  the  name  of  the  “ Malabar  Spinning  and 
Weaving  Company.”  It  has  not  yet  commenced 
weaving  but  it  employs  400  individuals  and  turns 
out  annually  1,185,900  lb.  of  yarn  estimated  at 
B487,790.  Messrs.  Henke  & Co.,  have  a cigar  fac- 
tory which  turn  out  cigars  valued  at  B5,000  per 
annum.  Palghat  is  noted  for  its  fine  mats,  the 
best  kind  fetching  very  high  prices,  and  brass 
vessels  are  manufactured  at  Kunhimangalam  in 
Chirakal  and  Oherpoloheri,  in  the  Walawanad 
Taluk.— ill.  Mail,  22ad.  July. 
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SPEING  VALLEY  COFFEE  COMPAJSTY, 
LIMITED. 

Repoet. — To  be  presented  to  the  Twenty-fifth 
Ordinary  General  Meeting;,  of  the  Company  on  Thurs- 
jj  day,  the  24th  day  of  July,  1890,  at  12  o’clock  noon; 
il  Chop  1888-89. 

I The  out-turn  of  the  Coffee  crop  for  this  season  proved 
satisfactory,  the  total  weight  sold  in  London  being  2,607 
1 cwts.  1 qr.  11  lb. ; this  brought  an  average  of  96s  9d  per 
cwt.,  the  value  of  the  crop  amounting  to  £13,065  7s  lOd. 

The  yield  of  Tea  on  Spring  Valley  amounted  to 
86,458  lb.,  and  this,  altogether  with  the  Tea  bought’from 
neighbouring  estates  sold  at  an  average  of  lOJd  per  lb., 
the  value  of  the  proceeds  being  £4,425  5s  4d. 

The  weight  of  Tea  sold  in  London  from  Oolanakande 
estate  was  13,128  lb.,  at  an  average  of  8fd  per  lb.,  the 
total  value  of  Tea  from  this  property  being  £511  19s  3d. 

Cinchona  Bark  to  the  extent  of  36,969  lb.  was  har- 
vested on  Spring  Valley,  which  sold  for  £585  11s  Id,  or 
an  average  of  3f  d per  lb. 

The  total  value  of  all  produce  sold  during  the  season 
was  £18,588  3s  6d,  while  the  year’s  expenditure  in 
Ceylon  and  London,  after  allowing  for  profit  on  ex- 
change, amounted  to  £13,498  11s  lid,  thus  showing  a 
1 profit  on  the  season’s  working  of  £5,089  11  7d  ; to  that 
! has  to  be  added  the  balance  of  £586  5s  8d  brought 
! forward  from  last  year,  giving  a total  of  £6,675  17  3d 
j at  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss. 

On  the  10th  January  last  an  interim  dividend  of  2§ 

' per  cent,  was  paid  on  the  capital  of  the  Company,  ab- 
I sorbing  £2,000  of  the  above  amount,  and  the  Director 
now  recommend  the  payment  of  a further  dividend  of  IJ 
j per  cent.,  making  4 percent,  for  the  year,  free  of  in- 
I come  tax.  To  meet  this  dividend  a sum  of  £1,200  will 
1 be  required,  leaving  a balance  of  £2,475  17s  3d  to  be 
! carried  forward  to  next  year, 
i Crop  1889-90. 

! When  the  interim  dividend  was  paid  in  January,  and 
■ indeed  up  till  quite  lately,  the  Directors  had  every  reason 

I to  believe  that  they  would  be  able  to  recommend  the 
j payment  of  a divend  at  the  same  rate  at  the  present 

I I time,  but  from  Reports  lately  to  hand  from  Spring  Vai- 
[ I ley  it  is  seen  that  the  Coffee  Crop  for  the  above  season 
1|  will  fall  far  sliort  c f estimate.  The  original  estimate 

was  1,200  cwts  , but  it  is  feared  that  a total  of  only  800 
I cwts.  will  be  secured  ; so  large  a shortage  on  such  a 
j small  crop  is  very  diaappointi,  g,  and  with  the  present 
j good  pries  ruling  f'  r Coffee  means  a very  consiiierahU; 

I reduction  on  the  year’s  returns.  The  Boar  ',  therefore, 
j think  it  judicious  to  carry  forward  » much  larger  sum 
at  the  credit  of  Profit  anu  Loss  than  would  under  other 
li  circumstances  be  necessary. 

j It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  retain  the 
Coffee  on  Spring  Valley  as  long  as  possible,  and  every- 
thing that  skilful  cultivation  could  suggest  and  the 
means  of  the  Company  permit,  has  been  done  with 
I this  object.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  policy  had 
I been  attended  with  success,  sufficient  revenue  having 
been  obtained  from  the  area  under  Coffee  to  enable 
the  Company  to  pay  fair  Dividends,  and  also  to  provide 
considerable  sums  of  money  for  the  necessary  outlay 
on  planting  up  large  areas  of  Tea,  and  on  the  erection 
of  factories  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
j leaf. 

i The  season  for  Crop  1890-91  opened  well,  the  Coffee 
I being  healthy,  and  there  being  every  indication  that 
I good  blossoms  would  result  which  the  trees  would  be 
j well  able  to  mature,  they  being  comparatively  free 
j from  disease.  The  Directors,  therefore,  are  much  dis- 
appointed with  the  recent  reports  from  Spring  Valley 
; announcing  severe  attacks  of  green  bng  and  leaf  dis- 
I ease  which  may  materially  affect  the  Coffee  crop. 
j It  was  hoped  that  these  pests  were  disappearing  as 
the  Coffee  looked  so  healthy,  but  the  regularity  of  their 
return,  thus  rendering  the  trees  too  weak  to  mature 
I their  crop,  coupled  with  the  small  yield  to  be  secured 
; for  season  1889-90,  viz.,  800  cwts." off  an  area  of  970 
acres,  has  compelled  the  Directors  to  give  instruc- 
: j tioiis  to  plant  up  108  acres  of  the  weakest  and  least 
ij  remunerative  ColiaeinTea,  thus  leaving  862  acres  still 
. :|  under  Coffee,  while  it  is  very  possible  that,  year  by 


year,  this  area  may  have  to  be  gradually  converted 
into  Tea,  unless,  as  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  the  pests 
which  are  attacking  Coffee  should  disappear. 

The  Tea  on  Spring  Valley  is  now  maturing  well  ; the 
crop  for  1889-90  is  estimated  at  113,000  lbs.,  and  from 
the  way  in  which  the  bushes  are  improving  as  they 
gain  age,  the  crop  for  1890-91  should  show  a material 
increase  on  this  figure. 

Extensive  manuring  operations  are  being  carried 
out  on  Spring  Valley,  both  on  Coffee  and  Tea,  and 
as  tea  responds  in  a remarkable  way  to  applications 
of  manure,  the  best  possible  results  are  anticipated 
from  this  work. 

The  market  for  Ceylon  tea  is  well  supported,  and 
the  average  price  for  crop  1889-90  will  show  an  im- 
provement  on  that  obtained  last  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  area  now  under 
tea  on  the  Company’s  properties : — 

Tea. 

acres. 


Planted  Nov./Dec.,  1884,  on  Spring  Valley  ...  271 

,,  May,  1885,  on  Oolanakande  ...  143 

„ Kov./Dee.,  1885,  on  Spring  Valley  ...  230 

„ May,  1886,  on  Oolanakande  ...  7 

„ Nov./Deo.,  1888,  on  Spring  Valley  ...  20 


Total  area  under  tea  671 


To  be  planted  during  1890  on  Spring  Valley  108 
-0. 

UVA  COFFEE  COMPANY,  LIMITED- 

Capital  £100,000,  in  10,000  Shares  of  £10  Each, 

Report  to  be  presented  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Ordi- 
nary General  Meeting  of  the  Company,  to  be  held  at 
No.  5,  Dowgate  Hill,  London,  on  Thursday,  the  24th 
day  of  July,  1890,  at  1 o’clock  p.  m. 

Crop  1888-89. 

The  Coffee  Crop  for  this  season  was  estimated  in  the 
last  Report  at  1,500  cwt.,  aad  it  will  be  seen  by  refe- 
rence to  the  Aocoun's  that  the  actual  outturn,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  amounted  to  this  quantity.  The 
average  price  of  the  Coffee  sold  in  Loudon  was  96s  per 
cwt.;  the  total  proc-  eds  derived  from  the  sale  of  this 
product  being  £7,183  2s  31. 

Theestimatoo  X a On  p was  177,000  b.;  the  actual' 
yield  from  the  -ompany’s  estates  being  170,150  1b. 
rh  IVa  brong  it  an  av;r„ge  price  of  H i per  Ip.,  and 
luclnsive  of  that  bought  from  neighbouring  estates,  the 
total  proceeds  amounted  to  £12,320  18s  3d. 

Cinchona  Bark,  to  extent  of  147,715  lb.,  was  sold  at 
an  average  of  4Jd  per  lb.,  producing  £2,678  5s  lOd.: 
22  cwt.  of  Cocoa  were  also  sold  for  £92  7s  lOd, 
making  the  total  value  of  all  produce  for  the  season 
£22,274  14b  2d. 

Tho  total  expenditure  for  the  year  in  Ceylon  and 
London,  after  allowing  for  Profit  on  Exchange, 
amounted  to  £20,426  Is  9d  (inclusive  of  not  less 
than  £2,700  spent  on  Tea  factories,  machinery,  &c., 
and  over  £400  in  adding  67  acres  to  the  Tea  area).  There 
is  thus  a profit  of  £1,848  12s  6d  ou  the  season’s 
working.  To  this  has  to  be  added  the  balance  of 
£220  Os  3d  brought  forward  trem  last  yeir,  giving  a 
total  sum  of  £2,068  12s  8d  at  the  credit  of  Profic  and 
Loss  Accuunt. 

An  interim  dividend  of  1 per  cent  on  the  capital  of 
the  Company  was  paid  on  the  10th  of  January  last, 
which  absorbed  £1,000  of  the  last  named  sum,  and  the 
Directors  now  recommend  the  payment  of  a farther 
dividend  at  the  same  rate,  making  2 par  cent  for  tho 
year  free  of  Income  Tax.  To  meet  tho  dividend  now 
proposed  the  sum  of  £1,000  will  be  required,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £68  12s  6d  to  be  carried  forward  to  next 
account. 

Crop  1889-90. 

The  outlook  for  this  season  is  fairly  good.  Tho 
Coffee  Crop  is  estimated  at  about  1,400  cwt.,  and  the 
yield  of  Tea  from  the  Company’s  estates  is  expected 
to  reiich  a total  of  250,000  ib.,  exclusive  of  buuguc  leaf. 
The  good  prioea  which  have  ruled  for  Coffee  for  eome- 
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time  past  still  contione,  sdcI  it  is  thought  that  the 
whole  of  the  Crop  will  be  disposed  of  at  very  satisfactory 
rates.  The  Tea  market  is  also  well  supported,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  average  price  of  the  whole  Crop  will 
certainly  not  he  lees  than  last  season’s.  Should  the 
Directors’  expectations  as  regards  Crop  and  prices  be 
realised,  a fair  profit  on  the  year’s  working  should 
result. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  present  value  of  Coffee,  every- 
thing possible  has  been  done  to  retain  this  product  on 
the  Company’s  estates,  and  in  spite  of  the  yearly  dis- 
appointment brought  about  by  steadily  diminishing 
crops,  hopes  have  iieen  entertained  that  the  two  pests, 
Green  Bug  and  Leaf  Disease,  might  in  time  disappear, 
but  it  is  difiBcult  to  entertain  such  hopes  any  longer. 
The  Coffee  trees  looked  vigorous  and  healthy,  and 
everything  was  in  favour  of  a good  Crop  for  season 
1890-91,  but  last  accounts  to  hand  from  the  Estates 
report  very  severe  attacks  of  both  Green  Bug  and  Leaf 
Disease,  which  cannot  but  affect  the  out-turn  of 
that  Crop. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Directors  have  re- 
solved to  plant  up  in  Tea  270  acres  of  the  weakest 
Coffee,  still  leaving  942  acres  under  Coffee,  which  may 
gradually  have  to  be  planted  up  in  Tea  in  future  years. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  report  that  all  the  Tea  on  the 
Company’s  properties  is  thriving  well,  and  from  past 
results  the  Directors  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  a 
continued  improvement,  both  in  point  of  yield  and 
quality  as  the  Tea  gains  age.  As  Ceylon  Tea  daily  in- 
creases in  favour,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  present 
range  of  prices  should  not  be  maintained. 

The  Company  have  on  their  estates  Wire  Tramways 
and  other  appliances  which  enable  manuring  operations 
to  be  carried  out  most  expeditiously  and  cheaply,  and 
from  this  work,  which  is  now  being  undertaken  on  a 
large  scale  on  the  Company’s  properties,  the  best  pos- 
sible results  are  looked  for,  as  the  Tea  bush  responds 
to  manure  in  a most  marked  manner,  and  within  a few 
months  of  its  application. 

The  area  under  Tea  is  as  follows : — 


TEA. 

Planted  Nov.  Dec. 

1883 

9 acres 

1884 

347  „ 

1885 

448  „ 

1886 

27  „ 

1887 

17  „ 

1888 

67  „ 

,,  ... 

1889 

12  „ 

Total  area  under  Tea 

927 

To  be  planted  during  1890 


270  acres 

TEA  AND  DARJEELING. 


Sixty-five  inches  of  rain  had  been  gauged  since  the 
1st  January  to  date.  Taking  the  average  rainfall  to 
be  120  inches  in  the  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  a little 
more  than  half  our  usual  allowance  has  reached  us, 
while  if  the  season  is  at  all  a normal  one  we  may 
count  our  rain  until  the  first  week  of  October.  A 
very  considerable  amount  of  damage,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, was  done  by  the  deluge,  and  for  a few  days 
through  booking  of  passengers  on  the  D.-H.  Railway 
had  to  be  suspended.  The  line  was  completely  blocked 
near  the  J8th  mile  by  a huge  rock.  With  the  help 
of  dynamite  the  obstruction  was  removed  in  a little 
over  48  hours.  It  was  rather  amusing,  though  ex- 
cessively aggravating,  to  notice  how  very  quick  the 
local  petty  shopkeepers  were  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  line  being  blocked.  Up  went  the  price  of  their 
wares  fully  50  per  cent,  and  at  once : so  that  the 
public  loss  was  their  gain.  The  line  has  been  damaged 
near  Kurscong,  and  again  near  Gyabaree  Station, 
where  the  I’uggla  Jhora — very  appropriately  so  called 
— broke  loose  and  carried  away  a largo  portion  of  the 
retaining  wall,  which  had  stood  so  well  almost  since 
the  line  was  completed.  Your  readers  will  see  from 
this  rough  sketch  that  the  traffic  branch  of  the  Rail- 
way have  bad  by  no  means  an  eaey  time  of  it  in 


keeping  communication  open  with  Silligorie.  From 
what  I have  seen  the  quality  of  tea  is  very  satis- 
factory. Davidson’s  Sirocco  tea  drier  does  require  four 
men  to  look  after  it,  and  does  not  dry  off  the  leaf  in 
the  time  stated  by  the  prospectus.  I say  this  after 
watching  one  of  them  at  work  several  times.  Still, 
the  new  drier  is  an  improvement  on  his  earlier  driers, 
and  no  doubt  when  these  points  have  attracted  Mr. 
Davidson’s  attention — it  has  been  drawn  to  them 
already  I know — he  will  set  to  work  to  remedy  these 
undoubted  defects. — Indian  Planters'  Gazette,  July  22nd. 


TANNIN  IN  INDIAN  AND  CEYLON  TEAS. 

Analytical  Laboratory,  79,  Mark  Lane, 
London,  E.  0.,  July  18th. 

John  Hughes,  Agricultural  Analyst,  to  A.  Philip  Esq., 
Planters’  Association,  K»ndy. 

“Tannin  in  Indian  and  Oeyi.on  Teas.” 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  T.  A.  for  last  February  there  is 
on  page  562  an  abstract  of  a paper  on  the  above  sub- 
ject. The  original  paper  was  communicated  to  the 
“Chemical  News”  of  December  27tb,  1889,  by  Mr.  David 
Hooper  of  Ootacamund,  and  as  the  analytical  results 
are  interesting  and  worthy  of  being  confirmed  or  re- 
futed I send  you  a copy  of  same. 

You  will  observe  that  out  of  65  samples  of  tea  ex- 
amined for  tannin,  only  six  represent  estates  in 
Assam  at  the  comparatively  low  elevation  of  600  feet. 
All  the  others  represent  tea  grown  at  an  elevation 
ranging  from  2,500  feet  in  Travancore  to  7,800  feet  on 
the  Nilgiris,  the  tannin  per  cent  being  19‘95  in  the 
former  and  13’55  in  the  latter.  Practically,  therefore, 
these  teas  represent  the  hill  gardens,  and  not  the 
plains  of  lowlying  gardens  of  Assam,  and  as  such 
it  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  the  proportions  of 
tannin  should  agree  closely  with  that  produced  on 
the  Ceylon  hills. 

In  the  13  Ceylon  teas  examined  by  Mr.  Hooper 
in  his  report  the  tannin  ranged  from  15  per  cent  in  a 
sample  of  pekoe  souchong  from  Yellangowry  estate 
2,500  feet,  to  20'87  in  broken  pekoe  from  Kanangama 
200  feet.  Here  we  have  a difference  of  nearly  6 per 
cent  in  favour  of  the  low  grown  tea  ; though  curiously 
enough  in  a sample  of  broken  pekoe  from  Glenorchy 
5,700  feet  Mr.  Hooper  found  as  much  as  19  per  cent: 
Before,  therefore,  disputing  Mr.  Hooper’s  conclusions, 
namely  that  the  amount  of  tannin  present  in  tea  is 
not  influenced  eitlier  by  elevation  or  manufacture,  I 
would  respectfully  ask.  Are  his  facts  correct  P At  pre- 
sent his  conclusions  are  certainly  in  advance  of  his  facts, 
and  the  very  opposite  of  popular  opinion  based  on 
practical  experience. 

Mr.  Hooper  tells  us  that  the  figures  for  tannin  given 
in  the  list  of  the  65  samples  represent  the  total  amount 
of  this  constituent  obtained  by  perfectly  exhausting  the 
leaves,  and  do  not  represent  the  amount  taken  in  do- 
mestic use.  Further  that  the  usual  teapot  infusion  of 
ten  minutes  removes  only  one-third  of  the  total  amount. 

Therefore  all  the  65  examinations  for  the  total 
amount  of  tannin  present  in  these  several  specimens 
are  of  little  practical  use  in  showing  the  actual  available 
tannin  for  domestic  requirements. 

What  would  be  really  useful  information  to  the 
planter,  and  also  interesting  to  the  tea-drinking  public, 
might  be  obtained  if  the  proportions  of  tannin  were 
carefully  determined  with  a 1 per  cent  infusion  after 
standing  for  ten  minutes. 

With  our  present  information  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  conclude,  that  not  only  tho  elevation,  but  the  mode 
of  cnltivation.  manufacture,  season  of  the  year,  variety 
of  plants  and  general  skill  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
industry,  must  exercise  a very  great  influence  on  the 
quality  of  tea  produced,  and  on  the  strength  of  same 
as  indicated  by  the  proportions  of  what  I may  term 
the  available  tannin. 

According  to  Watt  all  tannins  are  remarkable  for 
the  avidity  with  which  they  absorb  oxygen,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  alkalies.  This  remark,  I think, 
should  be  considered  in  conneotion  with  the  opera- 
tions of  withering  and  rolling. 
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The  temperature  as  well  as  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  must  have  an  important  influence  in  in- 
creasing or  retarding  the  chemical  action  set  up  after 
rolling.  Again  in  regard  to  firing  it  is  quite  possible 
that  over-firing  many  render  a considerable  portion 
of  the  tannin  insoluble,  and  so  reduce  the  propor- 
tion of  available  tannin  in  the  made  tea,  causing  it  to 
have  less  strength  than  it  otherwise  would  have  had. 
I understand  from  Mr.  Leake  that  reliable  samples  of 
Ceylon  tea  from  well  known  estates  could  easily  be 
obtained  in  London  together  with  the  actual  market 
value  of  same,  so  that  there  would  be  no  necessity 
to  send  samples  from  Ceylon  more  especially  as  such 
samples  would  not  represent  the  bulk  delivered  this 
side,  so  perfectly  as  samples  expressly  drawn  for 
market  purposes  on  arrival. 

If  the  Association  should  desire  to  have  such 
a series  of  determinations  of  tannin  made 
I may  mention  that  the  expenses  would  not 
be  great,  and  I should  make  the  analyses  at  a spe- 
cially low  rate  of  charge  for  the  members  of  your  Asso- 
ciation.— Awaiting  your  reply,  believe  me,  dear  sir, 
yonr’s  faithfully,  (Signed)  John  Hughes. 


THE  TOMATO-CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

Don’t  talk  to  me  of  colocynth  or  famed  cerulean  pill. 

Don’t  mention  hyoscyamus  or  aloes  when  I’m  ill  ; 

The  very  word  podophyllin  is  odious  in  mine  ears. 

The  thought  of  all  the  drugs  I ’ve  ta  ’en  calls  up  the  blinding 
tears  : 

The  Demon  of  Dyspepsia,  a sufferer  writes  to  say. 

At  sight  of  the  Tomato-plant  will  vanish  quite  aivay. 

The  Faculty  will  diet  you  till  indigestion  stops, 

On  what  have  always  seemed  to  me  interminable  slops  : 

A dainty  dish  is  sure  to  be  the  worst  thing  yon  can  eat  ; 

The  bismuth  and  the  charcoal  come  like  nightmares  after  meat. 
Away  with  all  restrictions  now.  bring  mutton,  beef,  and  veal, 
As  long  as  ripe  Tomatoes  come  to  supplement  a meal. 

Hepatic  action,  doctors  say,  is  very  hard  to  start. 

Anil  if  you  liave  too  much  of  it,  that  also  makes  you  smart  ; 
.And  so 'the  fate  of  many  folks,  especially  in  town, 

Is  tirst  to  stir  the  liver  up,  and  then  to  calm  him  down. 

Now  he  can  1 rouble  us  no  more,  although  we  go  the  pace ; 

A diet  of  Tomatoes  keeps  the  tyrant  in  his  place. 

Away  with  doletorions  drugs,  for  hero’s  a plant  been  found. 
Worth  all  the  weird  concoctions  that  dispensers  can  com))oimd: 
Get  fri'sii  Tomatoes,  rod  and  ripe,  and  slice  and  oat,  and  then — 
Yon  ’ll  llnil  lliat  you  are  liver-less,  and  not  like  other  men. 
Gome  ye  who  dire  dyspepsia.s's  pangs  impatiently  endure, 
it  cannot  hurt,  and  may  do  good,  this  new  Tomato-Cure. 

— Punch. 

♦ 

INSECT  PESTS:  THE  HELOPELTIS  PESTS 
OF  CEYLON  CACAO  AND  INDIAN  TEA. 

Vol.  1,  No.  4,  Indian  Museum  Notes,  edited 
by  Mr.  Cotes,  possesses  a painful  interest,  in  its 
very  full  and  copiously  and  carefully  illustrated 
descriptions  of  the  species  of  Helopeltis  so  des- 
tructive to  cacao  in  Ceylon  and  to  tea  in  India. 
In  Ceylon,  as  yet,  we  have  happily  escaped  the 
prevalence  of  “ mosquito  blight  ” on  our  tea,  and 
we  trust  the  exemption  may  continue,  for  it  is 
deplorable  to  read  of  the  ravages  of  this  species 
of  Helopeltis  in  India,  where  the  crops  of  tea  are 
on  some  estates  reduced  by  one  half  or  more  by 
the  tapping  and  sucking  operations  on  leaves  and 
stems  of  swarms  of  the  insects.  No  fewer  than 
.’5  pages  of  the  number  we  are  noticing  are  taken 
up  with  Mr.  E.  T.  Atkinson’s  paper  on  the  genus 
Helopeltis.  Leaders  specially  interested  ought  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  Calcutta  publication.  For  the 
information  of  our  readers  we  reproduce  the  en- 
graving of  Helopeltis  theivora,  in  its  various  stages, 
with  the  characteristic  horn  shewn  separately.  We 
also  quote  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  Kxt:  — 

Khvnciiota.  Bv  E.  T.  Atkinson,  ; a.,  c.s.,  o.i.e. 
Mosquito  Blight. 

In  this  paper,  referenne  is  made  principally  to  the 
species  of  tliu  genus  Helopeltis  ol  the  family  Uapeidu:, 


to  the  sub-order  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  of 
the  Rbynchota.  The  genus  comprises  the  insects  so 
well  known  as  the  'mosquito  blight’  in  .Assam  and 
Sikkim,  as  the  ‘roest’  or  ‘rust’  in  Java,  and  under  similar 
names  wherever  the  tea  plant  is  cultivated.  Species 
of  this  genus  have  been  reported  from  the  Philippine 
IslBnds,  Java,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Ceylon  and 
India,  and  are  of  considerable  economical  interest  from 
the  ravages  that  they  commit.  It  was  my  intention 
to  prepare  a monograph  of  the  entire  genus,  but  this 
could  only  be  done  with  fresh  materials,  and  it  appears 
to  be  desirable  to  summarise  here  what  is  known 
regarding  the  genus,  and  ask  those  interested  to  for- 
ward fresh  specimens  in  weak  alcohol  for  a fuller 
descriiition  of  the  species. 

Genus  Helopewis,  SignoreU 

Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France  (3s.),  vi,  p.  602  (1858). 
I''*’'**!  joint  of  the  antennse  as  long  as  the  head  and 
the  pronotum  taken  together,  second  joint  longest, 
joints  short : scutellum  with  a spine  on  the  disc: 
side  of  the  abdomen  reaching  beyond  the  hemelytra. 
S'gnoret  placed  this  genus  in  the  subdivision  ‘unieel- 
lules,’  formed  to  contain  those  genera  in  which  the 
membrane  has  but  a single  cellule  the  head  transverse 
and  truncate  beyond  the  eyes,  the  antennse  long  and 
slender,  ocelli  wanting,  and  the  pronotum  narrowed 
anteriorly.  The  division  to  which  apnarently 

belongs  is  represented  in  Central  America  by  Distant’s 
Taldasaria’  (Biol.  Cen.  Am.  Hem.,  p.  242). 

Then  comes  a notice  of  Helopeltis  antonii,  Signoret:— 
Black  varied  with  red : head  black,  rostrum  yello- 
wish : antennse  black,  yellow  at  the  base : pronotum 
and  pectus  sanguineous ; scutellum  red,  spine  yellow 
cup-shaped  at  the  apex ! hemelytra  brown-yellowish 
deeper  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex,  median  portion 
transparent ; abdomen  yellow,  with  a basal  spot  and 
apex,  black  ; feet  black : femora  nodulose,  the  first  pair, 

“ .Vellow  ring  at  the  base,  intermediate  pair  of 
a lighter  colour,  varied  with  yellow : last  pair  with 
g ring  at  the  apex  (Sicpi.)  Long,  11  broad, 

A description  by  Waterhouse  of  specimens  received 
by  him  from  Oeylon  is  given,  and  we  quote  thus  : — 

Reported  from  Cevlon.  Dr.  Trimen,  in  Nature  for 
October  23rd  and  December  25th,  1884  (Vol.  xxxi,  p. 
172),  remarks  that  this  species  is  found  on  the  cacao 
and  is  its  only  formidable  enemy.  In  the  same  Journal 
for  October  30th.  1884.  Mr.  W.  L.  Distant  states  that 
^ad  received  from  Ceylon  mutilated  specimens  of 
a Reduviid  which  doubtless  occurred  with  the  Capsid 
H.  antonii,  easily  known  by  its  nodulose  femora  and 
the  spine  on  the  scutellum.  The  Reduviid.  however, 
probably  feeds  on  the  Capsid,  and  from  its  similar 
iorm_  and  size  may  be  confounded  with  the  really 
injurious  insect,  so  that  in  taking  measures  against 
the  Reduviid  should  be  spared. 

Next  comes  a description  of  Helopeltis  bradyi, 
Waterhouse. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  obtained  this  species  from  Java, 
where  it  was  reported  to  have  done  much  mischief  on 
the  t iDcbona  plantations. 

Next  we  get  Helopeltis  niger.  Walker.  Then 
follows  Helopeltis  hraconiforniis,  Walker,  reported 
from  New  Guinea. 

Helopeltis fehriculosa,  Bergroth. 

This  species  was  found  amongst  a number  ol  His- 
phiactus  humeralis,  Walker,  sent  by  me  to  Dr.  Bergroth 
for  identification.  All  were  collected  on  the  Cinchona 
plantations  at  Mungphu  in  Sikkim  by  Mr,  Gammie, 
where  this  species  was  found  on  Cinchona  calisaya, 
and  occasionally  on  Cinchona  succ'irubra.  It  has  not 
occurred  yet  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  much  damage  ; 
but  as  it  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  destruc- 
tive ‘Mosquito  pest’  of  the  tea,  its  operations  should 
be  carefully  watched.  H.  fehriculosa  |is  allied  to  H. 
theveora.  Waterh,,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  erect, 
very  Iittle_  curved  scutellar  horn  ; in  H.  theivora,  $ , 
the  horn  is  much  curved : this  difference,  however, 
appears  to  ho  merely  of, varietal  importance. 
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peltucida,  Stal. 

R'')  rrt^'  frcni  iIj<  Pl.i)  ppines.  Helopeltis  collaris, 

E;  poi  < from  the  PL i]  pf  inf 8.  Helopeltis  podugnca, 
Cl^  «. 

TLe  hBbitat  ie  not  rt corded.  Selopeltis  romundei, 
Waterhouse. 

Hab  Ja^'aton  tea. 

We  can  testify  from  personal  observation  the 
truly  fearful  effects  of  Helopeltis  on  tea  in  Java; 
and  the  following  full  account  of  the  Indian  species 
shews  how  heavily  it  handicaps  the  Indian  tea 
planters  : — 

Helopeltis  r/iavora,  Waterhouse.  Plate  XU,  Jig.  2. 
Helopeltis  theiovora,?  Moore,  Wood-Mason,  Tea-bug 
of  Assam,  p.  12  (1884)  : Proo,  Agri.  Hort.  Soc.  Oalc., 
20  Nov.  1873,  and  v,  p.  xviii,  xxviii  (1878) ; West- 
woed,  Gardener’s  Chronicle,  Feb.  21,  1874.  Helopeltis 
theimru.  Waterhouse,  Trans.  Ent,  See,,  p.  45,  t.  xi, 
f.  8 It'Se.)  . 

5 Black  : pronotum  orai  ge-yellow,  with  a o':  ck  line 
near  the  anterior  margin,  the  base  margined  with 
black:  scutellum  brown,  black  at  the  base,  spine  or 
horn  long,  much  curved,  black,  at  the  apex  brown  : 
antennse  dark  brown,  basal  joint  paler,  yellow  at  the 
base:  femora  dark  brown,  mottled  with  light  brown, 
with  a light-yellow  ring  at  the  base  ; tibise  light  brown, 
speckled  with  dark  brown  (Wuterh.^  Reported  from 
Assam.  Sikkim.  Easily  recognisea  by  the  long  and 
curved’  spine  on  the  scutellum.  Mr.  Moore  does  not 
appear  to  have  described  this  species,  so  that  Mr. 
Waterhouse  must  be  considered  as  having  named  it. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  fixed  time  for  the 
appearance  of  the  insect  or  seasonal  broods.  Th  e eggs 
are  found  apparently  both  in  the  axils  ol  tht  \oung 
buds  and  on  the  lower  leaves,  but  thif  ' s ^a  pu^iat  re- 
quiring further  examii  ation.  The  larva  la  about  1-I6th 
inch  long,  obtuse,  soft  with  a very  small,  clavate  caudal 
appendage;  colour  amber-hyaline,  but  after  sucking 
the  juices  of  the  green  leaf  for  some  time  it  becomes 
of  a greenish  colour.  The  head  is  horizontal;  the 
rostrum  is  about  one  third  to  three  eighths  of  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  in  repose  lies  quiescent  on  the 
pectus:  two  eyes,  no  ocelli:  antennae  purplish  , heme- 
lytra  rudimentary : gradually  the  insect  increase 
in  size  and  becomes  of  a deeper  amber  or  orange 
colour,  the  antennae  become  longer  and  turn  to  black, 
and  the  insect  is  less  active,  though  furnished  with 
complete  hemelytra,  which  with  the  head  anO  pronotum 
is  black,  whilst  there  is  a broad  white  band  on  the 
abdomen.  An  observer  informs  us  that  the  insects 
seem  to  commence  tapping  in  February  and  go  cn  till 
the  end  of  August.  A young  larva  procured  by  nip- 
ping off  the  shoot,  a leaf  or  two  below  the  place  where 
it  was  seen,  was  placed  in  a bottle  with  a shoot  con- 
taining a pekoe  bud  and  leaf  and  a pekoe-souebeng 
leaf.  After  21J  hours  it  was  found  that  this  single 
insect  bad  made  58  taps  on  the  pekoe-bud,  each  marked 
by  a discoloration  of  the  epidermis  ; there  were  48 
marks  m the  pekoe-leaf  and  18  on  the  pekoe-souchong 
leaf.  The  spots  at  first  were  of  a browi  3’jlour  but  soon 
changed  to  black.  Dr.  Aleyboom  states  tb...  these 
insects,  in  Java,  repose  during  the  da.'^  near  streams 
and  in  moist  ground,  and  feed  by  night,  though  a few 
may  be  found  during  the  day  in  shady  positions  on  the 
shrubs,  hut  not  on  the  ground.  The  garden  referred 
to  was  surrounded  by  paddy-fields  and  near  a river, 
and  seemed  to  he  more  liable  to  attacks  in  cold  and 
wet  weather.  The  insects  in  Assam  are  to  be  found  to 
repose  in  shady  positions  beneath  the  shrubs,  and  do 
not  leave  the  area  of  attack.  The  observations  of  Dr. 
Alenbot  m would  therefore  appear  to  be  not  of  general 
arp-citioD,  but  io  have  reference  to  the  particular 
pos  •!'>■  f‘f  *h(-  card:  n r<  ferred  to. 

//  ihdrcui  8 the  idriii  w ' vlich  we  are  chiefly 
,,  , I ,■  1,  !■  (’  a.  nic  Mr.  S.  B Peal  of  Silis:igar  was 

-.1.  fir  t ti  !■  ilg  riifi'c  (^.J.  II  r.  Agri. -Hort  Scc., 
(acntta,  I V (i;.  p.  It'fi,  1878)  ihat  tl  e “black  blight,” 
‘ s:nut,”  &c., ' II  u 11  W 'S  thi  work  f this  insect  and  not 
a spinl.ireons  fungoid  grciwfli.  F’urilier mvestigatioiis 
have  bh(  wn  that  the  a taeks  of  these  insects  occur 
under  all  coiiditiouB  of  soil  and  climate,  in  high  land 
and  low,  dry  or  wet,  rich  and  poer,in  a dry,  season  as 


I had  as  in  a wet  one,  and  rs  frequently  with  good 
culture  and  clean  tea  as  with  the  reverse.  That  it  is 
rot  due  to  “ shade”  or  “want  of  cultivation”  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  two  worst  cases,  one 
had  the  garden  particularly  open,  and  in  the 
other  it  was  quite  clean.  It  is  difficult  from  one 
years  a'tack  to  sav  where  the  insect  will  appear  the 
next  year;  all  places  appear  to  he  equally  liable  to 
its  ravages,  but  it  seldom  is  seen  over  an  entire 
garden  at  once. 

Mr.  Peal  states  that  the  young  leaf  alone  is 
first  attacked,  and  the  more  tender  and  succulent 
the  shoots  are,  the  more  they  suffer.  The  shrubs 
show  the  shoots  brown  and  withered  in  a garden  that 
has  for  some  time  felt  the  attacks  of  the  insect; 
but  if  only  recently  attacked,  the  general  appearance 
13  normal,  and  nnlv  on  the  youngest  shoots  and  twigs 
are  a lew^  small  brown  spots  seen,  the  size  of  the 
spots  Vfryirg  wi'h  the  age  of  the  irsfct  causing  them. 
If  the  insect  he  very  yenrg.  the  puncturrs  are  minute 
Bi  d close,  and  the  ci  nsequent  disccloraticns  coalesce 
ard  beet  me  continuous.  When  the  larva  attains  its 
full  growth,  these  spo's  beerme  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  When  the  punctures  are  recent,  the 
colour  is  pale  brewn  and  darkest  at  the  edges;  but 
if  one  or  two  days  old,  the  spots  are  dark  brown, 
verging  on  black,  the  entire  leaf  curling  up  and 
withering  completely  if  they  be  at  all  close.  Where 
the  shrub  has  suffered  for  some  time  and  severely, 
the  symptoms  are  often  less  visible  at  first  sight. 
The  dead  leaves  have  for  the  mest  part  fallen  off  and 
the  minute  shoots  at  the  leaf-axils  above  show  the 
damage,  all  being  dried  and  dead;  there  is  less  dead 
leaf  showing,  but  dead  “tips  ” appear  everywhere. 
Further  examination  will  show  that  the  affected  shrub, 
ere  it  ceased  entirel'  toshootout,  bad  made  many  efforts 
to  grow,  all  of  «h  ch  had  proved  abortive,  and  a branch 
that  has  not  yielded  a sing’e  leaf  p’csents  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  very  severely  plucked.  On 
the  tips  of  the  young  vigorous  shoot  being  punctured 
and  its  juices  withdrawn  by  this  insect,  it  has  died 
as  certainlv  as  if  nipped  off.  When  the  eyes  below 
the  leaf-axil  shoot  out,  and  before  the  insect  can  do 
serious  damage,  one  or  two  shoots  may  attain  some 
size  and  bear  several  leaves,  hut  as  the  insect  increases 
in  size,  these  tips  are  attacked  other  shoots  start 
from  other  eyes,  atteini'  g,  however,  less  vigorous 
growth  ; these  too,  in  a short  time,  succumb,  and  the 
shrub  becomes  leafless.  When  this  occurs  growth 
ceases,  as  every  shoot  requires  from  40  to  60  days  to 
mature  so  88  to  befit  for  plucking,  and  the  recovery 
of  the  tea  is  slow  unless  pruned. 

Dr.  0.  Aleyboom  of  Java  in  the  same  Journal  (v 
i),  p.  55,  1878)  describes  the  attacks  of  this  insect  on 
tea-shrubs  there  much  in  the  same  manner,  except  that 
he  states  that  it  attacks  the  under  side  of  the  leaf 
He  adds  that  the  insect  inserts  its  rostrum  and  remain* 
for  a long  time  on  the  same  spot^  and  some  hourss 
afterwards  the  leaf  shows  a brown  puncture  that  slowly 
turns  black  on  the  very  spot  where  the  punctnre  has 
been  made.  If  the  leaf  be  punctured  closely  it 
bet-cmes  black  and  so  dry  that  it  can  be  pul- 
verised by  rubbing  between  the  fingers,  and  ex- 
amination shows  that  the  insect  has  removed  all  the 
juices  from  the  soft  part  of  the  leaf.  As  in  Assam, 
so  in  Java,  the  insect  attacks  first  the  buds  and  then 
the  young  leaves,  and  last  of  all  the  old  thick  leaves, 
until  the  shrub  becomes  leafiess,  and  to  prune  it  in 
this  state  is  hurtful.  The  denuded  shrubs  seldom 
make  new  shoots,  for  the  insects  after  having  des- 
troyed the  leaves  return  to  the  parts  of  the  twigs 
where  the  juices  are  gathering  to  send  forth  new 
shoots,  and  by  suckii  g the  juices  there  effectUElly 
prevent  the  development  of  buils.  By  remaining  leaf- 
less ti  e bark  whitens  and  the  wood  becomes  dry, 
and  if  the  attacks  continue  for  two  consecutive  years, 
the  branches  become  covered  with  moss  and  die. 

As  already  stated,  these  insects  are  reported  in 
Assam  to  occur  in  all  sorts  of  soils  and  under  all 
almosphtric  conditions.  In  Java,  too.  Dr,  Aleyboom’s 
researches  have  led  to  a similar  result.  There  the 
soils  may  he  divided  into  two  classes — [a)  those  eon- 
taming  humus,  and  (h)  those  oompos;ed  of  itil  cl.ij. 
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The  first  series  comprise  a mechanical  admixtAire  of 
humus,  clay,  and  sand  ; it  has  a black  hue,  some‘imeB 
a depth  of  eight  feet,  and,  when  heated,  it  becnmea 
red  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  gives  off 
an  ammoniacal  odour.  There  are  several  varieties, 
due  to  the  varying  proportions  of  the  constituent 
parts,  but  they  usually  contain  mineral  substances 
and  from  eight  to  twenty  per  cent  of  humns.  The 
humus  soils  absorb  and  preserve  moisture,  and  old 
shrubs  usually  thrive  on  them  and  produce  a rich 
foliage.  Young  plants,  however,  easily  fade  and  perish, 
and  seeds  do  not  develop,  but  rot. 

The  clay  soils  are  of  a brown  hue,  and  are  usually 
composed  of  fine  clay  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  oxide  of  iron,  with  some  proportion  of  sand. 
These  soils  are  arid,  and  during  the  rains  absorb 
much  water,  drying  up  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  immediately  afterwards,  and  also  becoming  heated. 
Here  the  tea-shrubs  do  not  thrive  except  in  moist 
seasons. 

From  I869  to  1873,  the  shrubs  in  the  humus  soils 
were  always  affected  by  blight,  which  first  attacked 
the  leaves  and  the  best' developed  shrubs  in  the  beat 
parts  of  the  garden,  also  the  shrubs  in  the  alluvial 
portion  lying  at  the  base  of  or  between  the  hills. 
The  shrubs  in  the  red  soils  were  at  first  free  from 
blight,  but  they  were  also  attacked  when  the  fine 
leaves  on  the  shrubs  in  the  humus  soils  had  been  des- 
troyed. Several  experiments  were  then  undertaken  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Where  the  humus  was 
thin  or  absent,  the  roots  of  the  shrubs  were  top- 
dressed  with  good  earth,  which  led  to  a new  flush 
that  was  again  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  blight. 

A very  fertile  part  of  the  plantation  was  dug  to  a 
depth  of  18  inches  and  thoroughly  cleaned  ; in 
another  place,  furrows  to  the  same  depth  were  made 
and  filled  with  branches  of  other  trees;  again  another 
patch  was  drained  ; in  another  sticks  smeared  with 
tar  and  oleum  cornu  cervi  fmtidum.  were  placed 
amongst  the  shrubs ; tar  was  also  put  in  the  ground  ; 
hut  none  of  these  experiments  proved  suc- 
cessful. Large  quantities  of  calcium  suXfuratum  were 
also  placed  on  the  ground,  and  in  another  part  freshly 
made  phosphates,  but  the  rust  did  not  diminish. 
Fumigation  with  sulphur  burned  to  windward  only 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  leaves’‘reached  by 
it  ; whilst  fumigation  by  burning  bad-smelling  wood 
and  leaves  to  windward  had  no  influence  at  all, 
Pruning  only  gave  temporary  relief,  and  when  potatoes 
were  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  affected  shrubs, 
they  also  blackened  and  died. 

Picking  off  the  insects  as  they  appear  has 
been  recommended  and  tried.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  if  only  moderately  bad  there  are  ten  to 
twenty  insects  on  each  bush  and  if  very  bad  thirty 
to  forty,  and  the  shrubs  are  planted  6'  x 3'  the 
number  of  insects  to  an  acre — and  therefore  the  num- 
bers in  a considerable  garden — will  preclude  recourse 
being  had  to  this  procedure  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  insects  are  most  injurious  in  the  larval  state, 
even  when  they  are  of  miscroscopic  dimensions,  and 
when  disturbed,  however  slightly,  drop  through  the 
bush  to  the  ground,  where  it  would  be  useless  to 
followthera.  Picking  would  therefore  bo  too  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory,  as  only  partially  clearing  the  bushes. 
In  this  connection  Dr.  Aleyboom  recommends  the 
early  plucking  of  tips  and  tender  leaves,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  food-supply  of  the  insects,  which  as 
already  noted,  attack  those  parts  first.  Another  sug- 
gestion that  cannot  be  recommended  is  to  place  bird- 
limed  strings  or  light  cotton  bag.s  smeared  with  some 
similar  sticky  substance  in  the  affected  area”. 

Syringing  as  a prophylactic  would  be  of  little  use 
iu  the  rains,  as  in  a day  of  heavy  rain  the  snt» 
stance  ns.-tl  wnnld  be  wisher]  awa,y.  SnraTing  infected 
tii'S  ■win  n the  attacks  first  appear  willi  kcrosine 
(fniilsion  as  an  insecticide  appears  to  prornise  pood 
I'  U ’ . ft  baa  been  of  practica!  value  in  the  case 
of  coccid  pests  on  coffee,  and  is  very  simply  made, 
j 'I’ho  proper  course  suggested  by  the  life-histoTV  of 
the  insects  i.s  to  search  for  the  eggs,  and  to  spray 
I tbo'c  71I11CCS  where  they  occur,  for,  us  a rule,  in  the 

I earliest  stages,  the  Iarv;o  are  found  ouly  where  the 

1 eggs  have  been  deposited,  * • ♦ 


Amongst  the  many  remedies  proposed,  cutting  down 
the  forest  and  grass  jungle  adjoinmg  plantations  has 
found  some  favour.  A writer  in  the  Calcutta .leurnal 
already  quoted  suggests  that  toon  trees  mav  harbour 
the  insect  fNovemher  18851,  another  that  spear  grass 
spd  other  similar  growths  furnish  the  shelter.  There 
is  no  dcubt  that  in  this  country  grass  harbours  vast 
numbers  of  Ctpsidm.  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
original  food-plant  of  the  insect  may  be  discovered  and 
eradicated.  It  is,  however,  for  the  planters  themselves 
to  discover  this,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  removing 
and  burning  during  the  cold  weather  grass  junglein  the 
neighbourhoodbf  plantations.  Some  support  is  given  to 
this  remedvby  the  statement  of  a planter  that  ■'  even 
if  destroyed  on  the  tea  plants,  the  insects  come  m 
from  the  neighbouring  iungle,  which  should  be  burned 
down.”  Others  sav  fjourn.,  1.  c..  vii,  p.  xlii)  that 
clearipg  the  jungle  is  of  no  value.  There  is  no  precise 
record,  however,  in  the  whole  of  the  correspcncleree 
regarding  this  pest  of  the  persenco  of  the  insect  on 
any  plant  other  than  tea  or  cinchona. 

[This  Ilelopeltis  seems  to  be  as  specially^  and 
exclusively  a tea  pest,  as  Hemileia  vnstatfix  is 
exclusively  a coffee  parasite. — Ed.  T.  A-I 

Anointing  the  bu.sbes  with  “tar”  has  been  re- 
commended and  tried,  but  abandoned,  as  it  flavours 
the  tea.  Fumigation  by  burning  bad-sm”lHng  weeds 
is  reported  in  some  cases  to  bnve  kept  down  the 
pest,  “but  to  do  this  successfully,  the  tila  surround- 
ings where  thev  harbour  and  breed  must  be  cleared 
away  and  burned  during  the  cold  weather.’ 

Mr.  E.  B.  Walker,  Manager,  Sookerating  Tea 
j^state.  Doom  Dooma.  Dibrugurh,  writes ; — 

Now  to  reply  to  vonr  inquiries  about  what  we 
did  to  get  rid  of  the  ‘ Mosquitoes.’  To  begin  with, 
before  we  stopped  p’ncking  last  year,  and  while  <he 
blight  was  at  its  worst  ("about  September  and  Octo- 
ber), I started  cutting  down  a ‘beH’  of  jungle  80 
yards  wide  all  round  the  edge  of  the  garden;  this 
‘belt’  was  completed  about  the  same  time  as  the 
pruning  of  the  garden  was  finished  (the  end  of 
February  this  was):  well  then  I commenced  light- 
ing fires  a'l  over  the  place  : in  the  tea,  the  pru- 
nings  were  being  redueed  to  ashes  as  rapidlv  as  the 
cut-down  jungle  in  the  ‘belt’  w»s  being  burnt  up; 
by  the  middle  of  March  I finished  al’  the  burping 
I wanted  to  do.  and  then  every  soul  was  pu*”  on  to 
hoe  round  the  bushes,  take  aicay  oil  stale  earth  from 
near  the  stumps  of  the  plants,  and  fill  in  fresh  earth. 
The  pruning  I went  in  W last  cold  weather  was  most 
severe.'  the  whole  of  the  garden  nearly  was  cut  down 
to  within  eight  inches  of  the  ground:  all  knotty  and 
gnarled  wood  was  removed  and  nothing  hut  straight 
wood  left.  During  the  pruning,  immediatelv  following 
up  the  primers  were  gangs  of  women  and  children  armed 
with  small  knives  whose  only  work  was  to  rid  the  hushes 
o f every  leaf  and  small  twia.  To  protect  the  plants  from 
the  flames  (while  the  prunings  were  being  burnt)  a drain 
fifteen  inches  deep  by  a foot  wide  was  made^  in  every 
alrernate  row  of  tea,  and  into  this  the  pruning  leaves, 
A'c.,  from  round  about  were  carefully  brushed  before 
being  set  alight  to. 

“ Up  to  date  not  a trace  of  the  blight  is  to  be  seen ; 
this  time  last  year  about  ICO  aoma  (or  more)  were 
completely  mined  ; the  tea  is  looking  as  healthy  anfl 
nine,  and  growth  is  as  vigorous  as  though  the  plants 
bar!  never  been  blighted.  So  successful  have  we  been 
so  far  in  combating  this  destructive  pest,  that  I am 
convinced  now  we  will  not  be  troubled  with  it  at 
all  this  season,  and  that  we  will  make  oiir  8 to  8) 
maunds  an  acre  against  a miserable  1 maunds  an  acre 
last  season  ! 

“The  theorv  of  letting  te.a  run  baa  been  tried 
without  the  slightest  signs  of  doing  nnv'good,  for  the 
simple  reason  the  hushes  can't  and  wont  run!  Bushes 
that  I left  alone  during  the  three  months  (middle  of 
April  to  '-dddlo  of  ,Iuly)  were,  if  anything,  smallev  at  end 
of  this  period  than  at  commencement  of  ,it,  because 
not  a vestige  of  growth  had  been  made  during  the 
whole  of  this  time,  and  the  long  healthy  shoots  chiefly) 

in  the  very  centre,  therefore  the  tallest  part  of  the 
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bush)  died  gradually  down  to  the  parent  stem.  I 
have  measured  some  of  these  dead  shoots  occasionally 
and  have  found  them  in  some  cases  to  be  over  18" 

^°“'^The  shoots  that  I have  found  to  so  die  down 
have  alwavs  been  of  this  year’s  growth  viz,  those 
shooting  out  from  just  below  last  cold-weather  pruning. 

“ Now,  as  blighted  patches  here  have  been  found 
to  have  a large  number  of  the  young  of  the  Bug 
(which  by  the  bye  are  in  appearance  like  red  ants, 
with  two  feelers  apiece,  and  are  wingless)  in  all  stages 
of  development  (from  the  size  of  a pin’s  point 
to  almost  a full-grown  bug)  on  nearly  every 
bush,  and  as  these  young  live  right  away  in- 
side the  bushes  and  feed  on  only  the  ‘minute  shoots 
at  the  leaf-axils,’  the  theory  of  pruning  is  to  give  the 
bush  pruned,  a severe  check  and  so  stop  for  a time 
the  rising  of  sap  (and.  of  course,  the  production  of 
the  ‘minute  shoots  at  the  leaf-axils’)  in  the  hopes  this 
brief  period  of  the  bushes’  dormnncy  will  be  sufiBci- 
ent  to  kill  the  young  bugs  of  starvation.  Whether 
we  have  succeeded  or  not  in  destroying  6tny  young 
ones  by  starvation  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but 
that  pruning  is  doing  good  is  quite  certain.  Three 
days  ago  I got  25  maunds  of  leaf  off  the  piece  of 
tea  that  was  pruned  (5  acres  in  June  last)  in  July; 
previous  to  pruning,  this  bit  of  tea  was  cowyhct^y 
shu*-  up’  for  ahout  2J  months. 

‘ Of  course  we  know  it  is  o ly  right  to  cultivate 
and  keep  extra  clean  any  tea  that  may  be  hanging 
fire  ’ or  doing  at  all  badly.  I reversed  the  order  of 
things  with  a bit  of  about  5 acres  of  very  badly 
blighted  tea:  I allowed  it  to  go  into  ‘howling  jungle,’ 
the  bushes  were  out  of  sight  for  over  a month ; strange 
to  say  when  I hoed  and  cleaned  it  up  after  a fortnight, 
I found  the  bushes  quite  recovered  and  with  a very 
decent  flush  on  them.  The  block  of  tea  of  which  these 
5 acresare  a p’^t  presents  a peculiar  spectacle  with  its 
small  piece  of  bright  green  healthy  tea  surrounded  by 

dismnl-loobirp  acres  and  acres. 

“Some  weeks  ago  I tried  sprinkling  kerosme  and 
water  (i  of  k.  to  | of  w.)  over  a piece  (about  2 acres)  of 
tea:  on  two  occasions  the  day  the  mixture  was  sqniited 
I found  a young  dead  mosquito,  evidently  killed  by  the 

oil  having  reached  them.  I will  with  pleasure  report 
results  of  all  experiments  to  you.  c i. 

I forcTot  whether  I liave  Brtoutioned  to  you  the  tact 

of  my  having  found  mosquito  eggs  on  the  lower  and 
seed-bearing  branches  more  frequently  than  I have 
come  Across  them  on  any  other  parts  of  the  bush  : a«- 
t/jc  leaves  have  I found  covered  with  eggs 
and  never  have  I seen  an  egg  on  a ymny  shoot.  I have 
more  than  once  found  eggs  on  the  tea  seed  itself.  To  give 
you  some  idea  ofthenumber  of  eggs  there  are  knock- 
inrr  about  I’ll  just  mention  :— I ripped  off  from  a bush 
near  the  bungalow  all  the  leaves  with  eggs  on  them  : 
on  counting  the  leaves  I found  I bad  1,741.  Some  of 
these  were  smeared  on  both  sides.  This  particular  bush 
was  about  an  average  one,  and  was  not  picked  out  by 
me,  because  I thought  it  had  a larger  proportion  of  egg- 

leaves  than  its  neighbours.  ^ T U 

“ Young  mosquitoes  are  very  plentiful  too  ; I have 
picked  off  more  than  70  from  one  bush, 

“ On  one  occasion  I pulled  a seed-bearing  branch  off 
a bush  and  counted  33  leaves  on  it;  every  leaf  was 
smeared  onhoth  sides  with  eggs,  and  besides  this  the 
main  branch  itself  and  the  smaller  cues  too  had  any 
quantity  of  eggs  sticking  to  them.  This  will  show  you 
mosquitoes  are  not  very  particular  where  they  lay  their 
eggs.  This  is  quite  in  opposition  to  what  others  say 
about  mosquitoes  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  young 
shoots  between  pekoe  and  souchong  leaf. 

Then  follow  descriptions  of  three  homopterous 
insects  found  on  the  mango. 

We  quote  what  is  said  of  a Cotton  Post: — 

Ir.  F-hruary  last  Mr.  E.  E.  Green,  of  Punduloya, 
Ceylon,  sent  me  a small  Lygaeid  which,  he  spates,  in- 
festh  the  ripe  pod  of  the  cotton,  discoloring  and  caking 
the  cotton.  I find  it  is  the  Oxycarenus  luyvhris,  described 
“ome  thirty  years  ago  by  Motsolnilsky.  Hab.  Ceylon. 

A coccid  is  noticed,  tbo  Coccus  ceriferus  of  Anderson, 
found  on  tbo  Mango,  Arjuu,  Pipal  and  other  trees,  and 
now  on  tea. 


Signoret,*'  in  bis  paper  on  the  Coccidie,  merely  quotes 
the  imperfect  description  of  Anderson,  and  gives  no 
details.  Under  these  circumstances  I have  sent 
examples  to  Mr.  W.  Maskell  for  description,  as  I have 
not  leisure  to  take  the  work  up  myself.  I do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  danger  of  this  insect  doing  much 
damage  to  tea.  If  it  does  become  troublesome,  the 
application  of  kerosiue  emulsion  by  spraying  to  the 
leaves  containing  the  larva  will  quickly  destroy  them 
and  prevent  their  spreading.  The  waxy  portion  of  the 
adult  female  may  possibly  be  used  as  an  article  of  trade 
like  the  insect-wax  of  the  pela  in  China,  but  of  the  uses 
of  the  Indian  wax  we  know  nothing  yet. 

A butterfly  destructive  to  fruit  is  described  aa 

Virachola  isocrates,  Fabricius,  a butterfly  of  the  family 
Lyccenida,  of  the  suborder  Bhopaloeera,  of  the  order 
Lepidoptera.  It  is  found  almost  throughout  the  plains 
of  India  (except  the  desert  tracts),  and  in  Ceylon,  but 
not  in  Assam  or  Burma. 

Every  fruit  that  is  attacked  by  the  larva  dies  before 
it  is  full-grown  and  has  ripened,  as  the  ber.rt  of  the 
fruit  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  iosect.  Wrre  this 
pest  to  increase  largelj'  in  numbers,  it  would  certainly 
do  a vast  amount  of  damage  to  fruit,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  the  Mango  beetle. 

The  most  effective  remedy  against  this  pest,  if 
practicable,  would  be  to  catch  the  female  butterflies 
and  to  destroy  them  before  they  have  laid  their  eggs. 
When  once  an  egg  is  laid  on  a fruit,  that  fruit  is 
almost  certainly  doomed.  As  a further  prevention 
against  attack  for  the  coming  year,  if  all  the  fruit 
with  holes  in  them  were  gathered  and  destroyed 
(burnt  or  buried),  there  would  be  but  few  1 iitterflies 
left  to  lay  eggs  and  to  carry  on  the  species  during  the 
followine  season. 

In  Miscellaneous  Notes  by  E.  C.  Cotes,  there 
is  much  that  is  interesting,  but  we  can  find  room 
only  for  a tew  extracts  : — 

From  Messrs.  Octavius  Steel  & Co.  were  received, 
11th  October  1889,  some  specimens  of  a caterpillar 
covered  with  urticatiug  hairs.  The  specimen-,  though 
too  much  decayed  for  precise  determination,  were 
obviousiy  the  larvae  of  a moth  belonging  to  the  group 
Bombyces. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the 
Manager  of  the  tea  estate  in  South  Sylhet  where  the 
insects  were  found  : — 

“ By  today’s  post  I send  you  in  a bottle  a number  of 
caterpillar-looking  insects  that  have  been  giving  me  a 
lot  of  trouble  this  year,  not  destroying  the  bushes  but 
laming  the  coolies.  I have  sixty  coolies  incapacitated 
from  work  owing  to  this.  The  caterpillars,  or  what- 
ever they  are,  lie  under  the  edge  of  the  bush  and  the 
coolie  treads  on  them  when  pmcking,  his  foot  begins 
to  pain,  and  if  not  on  the  hard  sole  a blister  rises, 
and  until  this  forms  into  a wound  and  suppurates 
he  suffers  agony  and  can’t  walk  at  all.” 

Information  has  been  received  tlirongh  Mr.  Lionel 
de  Niceville  of  injury  done  during  tbe  past  year  to 
tea  in  Sikkim  by  Eelopeltis  f/ierrora  (Mosquito  blight) 
and  Tetranychns  hioculatus  (Bed  spider). 

The  Bed  spider  atta<  ks  the  tea  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  while  the  Mosquito  blight  is  found  during 
August  and  September  and  confines  its  ravages  chiefly 
to  elevations  below  2 000,  feet.  On  one  tea  estate 
alone  the  lo.«s  caused  by  the  Mosquito  blight  in  the 
past  year  was  estimated  at  .300  maunds  of  tea, 
valued  at  B20,000,  that  done  by  the  Bed  spider  being 
even  greater.  It  is  said  that  the  Mosquito  blight 
has  only  appeared  of  late  years  in  Sikkim,  with  the 
cessation  of  the  practice  of  annually  burning  the 
jungle. 

Preparations  are  being  made  in  one  garden,  on  a 
considerable  scale,  for  sprinkling  bushes  attacked 
by  the  Bed  spider  with  Flour  of  sulphur,  with  a 
view  to  the  destruction  of  the  pest.  Sprinkling  with 
fl  lur  of  sulphur  has  been  found  useful  in  Florida 
for  destroying  ihe  Rust  mite  Typhloromus  oleivoru.-i, 
which  attacks  orange  trees.  This  treatment  would 
therefore  be  promising  for  use  against  Red  spider. 


* Signoret,  1.  c.  (5s.).  ii,  1872,  p.  40,  t.  7,  f.  3 ; Atkin- 
son, in  Jl.  As  Soc.  Calc.,  iv‘  (2),  1886,  p.279. 
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Washing  the  orange  trees  with  a solution  of  whaie-oil 
soap  (1  lb  of  soap  to  5 gallons  of  water)  has  also 
been  found  useful  against  the  rust  mite,  it  is  therefore 
suggested  for  Red  spider,  in  case  the  sulphur  treatment 
is  not  found  to  be  successful. 

Through  the  OfiBciating  Director  of  Agriculture  in 
Assam  wore  received,  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
1 ast,  (1)  specimens  of  a caterpillar  which  had  proved 
destructive  to  castor-oil  plants,  (2)  specimens  of  Eri 
silt-worms  {AUacus  ricini)  which  had  died  of  disease 
which  had  been  very  fatal  to  them  in  Oachar. 

The  caterpillar  proved  to  be  the  larva  of  theNoctues 
moth,  Achaa  melicerte  of  Drury,  a species  which  has 
previously  been  reported  as  destructive  to  castor-oil 
plants  in  Lower  Bengal  and  in  Madras  (vide  vol.  I, 
pp.  52  and  104  of  these  Notes).  The  insect  is  a common 
one  and  occurs  in  India,  Oeylon,  Celebes,  and  Australia. 

Millions  of  these  caterpillars  are  described  as 
emerging  from  the  jungle  in  one  night  and  eating 
up  acres  of  castor-oil  plants,  grown  for  the  feeding 
of  silk  worms. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Annual  Report,  1888-89, 
of  theBhadgaon  Experimental  Farm  has  been  furnished 
by  the  Revenue  and  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Government  ot  India  ; — 

“In  pursuance  of  Government  Resolution  No.  6093, 
dated  9th  September  1887,  Revenue  Department, 
experiments  were  made  to  test  the  efficacy  of  O.S.o  as 
a preservative  of  grain  from  the  attack  of  weevils, 
and  upon  which  a separate  repert  was  submitted  in 
August  last.  The  observations  were  continued  this  year. 

“ A summary  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  is 
given  below  : — 

(a)  That  soft  varieties  of  grains  such  as  soft  wheats 
and  jowari  are  sooner  attacked  with  weevils  than  hard 
varieties,  as  bansi  wheat,  baji’i,  &o. 

(b)  That  C.S.o  is  a perfect  preservative  against 
the  attsck  of  weevils  upon  grain. 

(c)  The  action  of  O.S.j  lasts  in  cases  not  hermeti- 
cally closed  six  weeks,  after  which  period  a fresh 
charge  of  the  reagent  is  required. 

(d)  That  even  in  samples  which  have  been  attacked 
with  weevils  the  effect  of  C.S.^  is  immediately  felt, 
the  weevils  disappearing  eu  masse. 

(e)  That  O.S. 2 does  no  harm  to  grain  as  regards  its 
colour,  smell,  and  cooking  properties,  &c. 

(/)  That  the  poisonous  property  of  0-S.2  need  in 
no  way  interfere  with  it  introduction  into  Indian 
villages,  as,  unlike  arsenic,  its  strong  and  repugnant 
smell  will  act  as  a sufficient  safeguard. 

(ff)  With  the  dismantling  of  the  old  granary,  which 
had  been  used  as  a store-house  for  grain  for  the  last 
nineteen  years,  weevils  have  almost  disappeared  from 
the  farm.  After  a long  and  diligent  search,  I succeeded 
in  observing  only  a few  under  the  heaps  of  jowari  ears 
in  the  threshing  yard,  so  late  as  the  20th  of  the  last 
month.  This  proves  beyond  doubt  that  wheat  is 
damaged  most  by  weevils  in  city  godowns,  ivhere  a 
large  quantity  of  it  is  stored  every  year  before  being 
shipped  to  Europe. 

(/i)  It  is  therefore  fair  to  conclude  that  painting 
the  interior  of  the  godowns  with  poisonous  paints  and 
charging  the  grain  with  C.S,  2 (in  the  proportion  of 
14  h)  of  the  reagent  to  a ton  of  grain)  will  reduce  the 
damage  caused  by  weevils  to  wheat  and  other  grains 
to  a considerable  extent. 

In  a letter,  dated  13th  July,  hlr.  E.  Green  of  Oeylon 
wrote ; — 

“ The  larva  mines  below  the  cuticle  of  the 
upper  surface  of  tea  leaves.  I do  not  know  that 
the  i)68t  is  of  any  real  importance,  as  it  only  attacks 
leaves  too  old  for  plucking.  The  habits  of  the  larva 
are  interesting,  however.  From  its  being  laterally 
compressed,  it  accordingly  rests  upon  its  side  beneath 
the  cuticle  of  the  leaf.  It  feeds  very  rapidly,  clearing 
a space  more  than  twice  its  own  size  in  half  an  hour's 
time, — the  head  and  anterior  segments  moving  in 
regular  sweeping  curves  like  a mower  with  a scythe. 
Before  pupating,  the  larva  assume  the  nsual  horizontal 
position,  so  that  thepreparium  rests  upon  its  abdominal 
surface.'’ 

Tie  specimen  was  submitted  to  M.  Bigot,  who  deter- 

mined it  as  a Dipterous  iuseot  (Fam,  Musoidso)  belong- 


ing to  a hitherto  undescribed  species  of  the  genus 

Oscinis. 

Specimens  of  the  Hesperid  . butterfly,  Oangara 
thijrsis,  Fabr.,  have  been  received  through  the  Director 
of  the  Forest  School,  Dehra,  from  the  District  Forest 
Officer,  North  Malabar,  who  reports  that  the  cater- 
pillar is  very  destructive  to  young  coconut  palms. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  his  report : — 

“ The  egg,  which  is  spherical  in  shape,  is  laid  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  frond.  The  larvm  appear 
in  from  8 to  10  days,  and  immediately  draw  a seotion 
of  the  leaf  together,  first  cutting  it  laterally  to 
enable  it  to  be  drawn  into  a cylinder  by  means  of 
fine  silken  thread.  In  this  cylinder  the  larvie  live, 
travelling  out  at  night  to  feed. 

“ In  appearance  the  larvae  somewhat  resemble  that 
of  Attacus  atlas,  but  are,  of  course,  very  much 
smaller.  They  are  covered  with  white  filaments  which 
appear  as  if  powdered  with  flour.  There  are  two 
patches  of  scarlet  on  the  segments  near  the  head 
placed  laterally.’’ 

Mr.  E.  E.  Green  furnishes  the  following  notes  re- 
garding the  identification  ot  the  species  described  in 
the  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Nielner  on  coffee  pests  in 
Ceylon  ; — 

Orgyia  ceylonica,  Nietner,  is  probably  synonymous 
with  Orgyia  postica  of  Moore,  the  larvre  of  the  latter 
often  occurring  in  large  numbers  upon  coffee  trees  : 

Trichia  exigua  of  Nietner  corresponds  to  Somena 
irrorata,  Moore,  or  Somena  sciniillans,  Walker; 

Agrotis  segetum  ot  Nietner  is  probably  either 
conspurcata,^  Walker,  or  Agrotis  suffwsa,  Fabr.;  the 
true  Agrotis  segetum  not  having  been  observed  in 
Ceilon  ; 

_ Boarmia  cetjlanicaria  is  probah'y  Boarmia,  Walker; 
biffusaria,  while  the  identity  of  Qlleriomorpha 
lichenoides  has,  it  is  feared,  been  compleLely  lust. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  representatives  of 
the  varions  coffee  pests  that  were  described  by  the 
late  Mr.  Nietner  were  not  deposited  at  the  time  in 
some  local  museum  where  they  could  be  examined 
and  their  identification  settled.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  as  specimens  and  information  accumulate  in 
the  Indian  Museum,  it  will  be  possible  to  determine 
and  to  publish  accurate  figures  of  at  least  the  mar® 
important  of  the  insects  described  by  Mr,  Nietner. 

From  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Reid  & Co.,  of  Calcutta,, 
were  received,  on  29tb  June  1889,  specimens'of  a scale 
insect  determined  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Atkinson  as  Leeanium 
there.  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Reid  & Co.  wrote: 

“ We  have  received  from  our  flolta  Tea  Garden' 
in  the  Kangra  Valley,  some  prunings  from  a tea-bush 
showing  a species  of  blight,  which,  our  manager  advises- 
us,  has  made  its  appearance  and  threatens  to  spread. 
The  manager  says  it  was  first  noticed  in  a garden 
which  largely  used  castor  cake  for  manure,  and  he 
expresses  his  opinion  that  the  blight  resembles 
that  which  affected  and  ultimately  ruined  the  coffee 
industry  in  Ceylon  ....  The  prunings,  which  we 
send  herewith,  show  the  blight  referred  to.” 

Or  3rd  July  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Reid  & Co.  again 
wrote ; — 

“ In  a letter  received  from  the  manager  this  mor- 
ning  he  informs  us  that  the  pest  is  distinctly  spread- 
ing, thoughin  a most  irregular  manner.  Healthy  and 
weak  bu^shes  are  alike  attacked ; a few  bushes  may 
be  attacked  in  the  middle  of  a plot  in  the  valley  and 
the  pest  not  ayjear  again  for  miles,  while  some  gar- 
dens have  it  in  a much  more  aggravated  form.’’ 

This  insect  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  well- 
known  Coffee  scale  of  South  India  and  Oeylon,  and  there 
18  little  doubt  but  that  it  can  be  destroyed  by  the 
kerosine  and  soap  solution  recommended  for  destroy- 
ing that  insect. 


We  have  thus  extracted  matter^looally  ip.terestings  ; 
but  all  tea  planters,  we  repeat,  ought  to  secure  copies 
of  the  number  we  are  noticing  for  the  sake  of  the 
plates,  which  includes  no  fewer  than  13  pictures  of 
ihS6Qt3  aud  theif  paits,  proiuioeDce  being 
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given  to  the  horn- like  spine  which  rises  from  the  head  of  that  most  deadly  of  all  tea  pests,  th 
Melopeltis.  Our  eqgraving — executed  by  Messrs.  H.  W.  Cave  & Co. — fairly  reproduces  the  characteristics 
of  this  deadly  insect. 


a — Imago  X 4;  c. — Soutellar  horn  x 6;  d — c. — Pupa  x 4;  /.—Larva  x 4. 


Nutmegs  in  Grenada. — A West  Indian  plan- 
ter in  ordering  the  Tropical  Agriculturist  and  offering 
to  send  us  an  occasional  letter — an  offer  we  gladly 
accept — adds : — “ The  staple  on  this  estate  is  nut- 
megs, and  we  have  lots  of  trees  from  70  to  80  years 
of  age,  fine  sturdy  old  fellows  which  bear  enor- 
mously and  look  ‘ good  ’ for  another  century.” 
Plasteh. — A new  process  of  hardening  plaster,  so 
as  to  make  it  available  for  the  construction  of  floors 
in  place  of  wood,  has  been  brought  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Science  by  M.  Juite.  A mixture  of  six 
parts  of  plaster  of  good  quality  and  one  part  of  finely 
sifted  recently  slaked  white  lime  is  employed  like 
ordinary  plaster.  After  it  has  become  thoroughly  dry, 
the  object  manufactured  from  it  is  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  any  sulphate,  &c.,  whatever,  whose  base  is 
precipitated  in  an  insoluble  form  by  lime.  The  sul- 
phates specially  recommended  for  the  purpose  are  those 
of  iron  and  zinc.  In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
of  hardness  and  tenacity,  it  is  necessary  to  temper 
the  lime  plaster  well  in  as  brief  a space  of  time 
as  possible,  and  with  no  more  water  than  is  strictly 
necessary. — Indian  Agriculturist. 

UvA  Planting  Companies. — We  have  received 
copies  of  the  Reports  of  the  Spring  Valley  and 
Uva  Coffee  Companies  Limited,  details  of  which 
will  be  found  on  p.  201.  Meantime  we  may  men- 
tion that  besides  spending  money  on  tea  planting 
and  Factory  machinery,  the  Uva  Company  declares  a 
dividend  equal  to  2 per  cent  per  annum.  The  Company 
has  027  acres  under  tea  and  270  more  are  to  be 
planted  this  year,  while  942  acres  will  then  be 
left  under  coffee.  The  prospects  for  both  coffee 
and  tea  are  satisfactory. — The  Spring  Valley  Com- 
pany is  able  to  declare  a dividend  of  4 per  cent 
notwithstanaing  the  falling-off  in  coffee  and  exten- 
sions in  tea.  Of  the  latter,  671  acres  are  planted 
and  108  acres  to  be  done  this  year  leaving  826  acres 
■till  under  coffee. 


Howto  Infuse  and  Drink  Tea. — One  who 
knows  writes  : — “ The  Norwegian  tea  cans  (sold  for 
a trifle  in  Vienna)  should  be  sold  by  millions  to  the 
British  working  men : they  keep  tea  piping  hot  for 
quite  3 hours.”  Specimens  should  be  got  from 
Vienna  for  inspection  by  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund 
Committee  and  then  if  approved  of.  the  advantage 
of  such  tea  cans  could  be  “ officially  ” proclaimed 
in  England  and  especially  in  America  where  the  new 
Company  would  only  be  too  glad  of  a novelty  of  the 
kind  to  accompany  their  crusade  in  favour  of 
Ceylon  tea. 

Tea  Boxes. — During  a conversation  latlely  held 
by  me  with  a member  of  the  Stanley-Wrightson  Syn- 
dicate it  was  mentioned  that  it  is  not  only  tea  planters 
that  are  patronizing  the  boxes  made  by  it.  The  soap 
manufacturers  and  other  traders  requiring  packing 
boxes  have  shown  a great  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  new  undertaking  and  are  likely  to  aid  it  ex- 
tensively. Until  the  raw  material  is  produced  in 
this  country,  however,  the  extension  of  the  manu- 
facture must  certainly  be  delayed.  The  prices 
hitherto  charged  for  the  tea  boxes  sent  out  to  India 
and  Ceylon  have  been  below  the  absolute  cost  of 
making  them.  It  is  the  heavy  duty  charged  on 
the  strawboard  exported  from  Holland  that  handi- 
caps the  Syndicate  at  the  present  time.  But 
once  let  the  supply  of  board  become  reliable  and 
cheap,  and  the  capacity  for  manufacture  may  be 
extended  almost  indefinitely.  There  is  one  detail 
as  to  the  making  of  the  ohests  which  at  present 
creates  some  difficulty.  The  strawboard  is  so  tough 
that  the  ordinary  punches  break  in  many  cases 
where  they  have  to  be  driven  through  two  or  three 
thioknesses  of  it.  A tool  which  shall  partly  screw 
and  partly  punch  seems  to  be  a necessity  for 
working  in  this  particular  material.— Oor, 
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THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE  AND  TRAINING 
FARMS. 

[The  institutions  referred  to  in  the  following 
report  are  so  important  and  calculated  to  be  so 
useful,  that  we  feel  bound  to  lay  the  details  before 
our  readers.  Young  men  passing  successfully 
through  the  College  and  Training  Farm,  will  bo 
well  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  in  the  Colonies, 
which  they  cannot  help  benefiting  while  benefiting 
themselves. — Ed.T.  A.~[ 

Lord  Knutsford,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
distributed  the  prizes  at  the  college,  Hollesley  Bay, 
Suffolk,  on  Wednesday.  A large  company  was  present, 
among  the  most  prominent  being  Sir  Graham  Berry, 
Sir  F.  Napier  Broome,  Sir  Eawson  Kswson,  Sir 
Arthur  Hodgson,  Sir  Augustus  Adderley,  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  Mr.  Braddon  ^Agent-General  for  Tasmania), 
the  Hon.  A J.  Clarke,  Lord  John  Hervey,  lion. 
Lionel  Holland,  Mr.  Landale,  Mr.  W.  N.  Waller,  Mr. 
Abraham  Scott,  Major  Oraigie,  Mr.  C.  S Read,  Gener.al 
Montagu,  General  Lowry,  Major  Barnardiston,  Major 
Howey,  Major  Windham,  Captain  Stirling,  Captain 
Hope,  Captain  Bougliey  Burgess,  Mr.  Hunter  Rodwell, 
Q.C.,  Mr.  Tylston  Hodgson,  Mr.  T.  Holmes,  Mr.  Frank 
Garrett,  Mr.  F.  Dutton,  Mr.  F.  M.  Dutton,  Mr.  Percy 
Borrett,  Mr.  Dunoan  Thomson,  Mr.  E.  K.  Blyth,  Mr. 
Charles  Burrell,  Mr.  Stancomb  Dunn,  Mr.  Seth-Smith, 
Mr.  Anley,  Mr.  Rutherford,  Mr.  Francis  B.  Baker, 
Mr.  R.  Butler,  Mr.  H J.  W.  Jervis,  Rev.  R.  Law- 
ranoe,  Rev.  J.  A.  Clowes,  Rev.  A.  8.  Morse,  Rev. 
J.  F.  Hervey,  Dr.  Eager,  Mr.  J.  R.  Wood,  Mr.O'Hallo- 
ran  (Secretary  to  Royal  Colonial  Institute),  Mr.  C.  R. 
Steward,  Mr.  G.  H.  Garrett,  Mr.  David  Johnson, 
Captain  Moor,  Mr.  John  Sherwood,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Bond.  Letters  were  read  from  the  following  gentle- 
men who  had  accepted  invitations,  expressing  regret 
at  being  prevented  from  attending  : — The  Marquis  of 
Bristol,  Sir  Oharles  Nicholson,  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  Sir 
Charles  Mills,  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  SirF.  Dillon  Bell, 
and  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell. 

The  college  is  situated  on  Hollesley  Bay,  about  two 
and  a half  hours  distant  from  London.  The  estate 
contains  about  1,330  acres  of  pasture,  arable,  heath, 
and  woods,  the  college  in  addition  hiring  and  farm- 
ing 500  acres  of  fine  arable  and  pasture  land  adjoin- 
ing. On  the  estate  there  are  1,600  sheep,  mostly  of 
the  pure  Suffolk  breed,  100  bullocks,  50  cows,  and 
CO  horses.  The  institution,  which  was  established  in 
January,  1887,  is  intended  to  provide  the  intending 
colonist  with  suitable  training,  with  advice  as  to  his 
future  career,  and  so  far  as  possible  with  an  introduc- 
tion to  it.  A course  of  instruction  is  provided  in  field 
cultivation,  the  making  and  repair  of  agricultural 
implements,  gardening,  bee  culture,  forestry,  tree  plant- 
ing, the  care  of  horses,  bullocks,  sheep,  swine,  and 
poultry,  verterinary  practice,  riding,  land  surveying 
and  levelling,  engineers’  and  smiths'  work,  carpentry, 
and  ambulance  work.  At  present  there  are  about  70 
pupils  under  instruction. 

After  luncheon  in  the  dining  hall  the  company  pro- 
ceeded to  make  an  inspection  of  the  college,  gardens, 
and  workshops.  At  the  distribution  of  prizes  which 
afterwards  took  place,  Lord  Knutsford  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Johnson  (the  resident  director  of  the  college) 
said  that  the  class  work  of  the  college  was  of  a 
practical  character.  It  was  important  for  young  men 
intended  for  colonial  life  to  know  the  reasons  why  a 
thing  was  done  and  how  to  tio  it,  and  it  was  a great 
gain  to  approach  one’s  work  with  an  enlighttned 
mind  instead  of  approaching  it  in  the  dark.  Tho 
object  of  the  system  followed  at  the  college  was  to 
turn  out  good  all-round  men  who  should  not  only 
be  a credit  to  the  college,  but  whom  the  college  would 
be  glad  to  recommend  afterwards.  Their  object  was 
to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  rural  life,  whether  at  home  or  iu  the  colonies. 

The  following  prizes  were  then  presented  by  the 
chairman  : — General  farm  work,  L.  H.  Parker  ; plough- 
ing, H.  A.  Wells  ; dairy  work,  H.  A.  Wells  ; veteri- 
nary work,  R.  B.  Baron  and  M.  Deans  ; surveying,  G. 
Uouywood;  levelling,  T,  Rutherfurd;  carpentry,  A.  E. 
Fichardt ; smith’s  work,  G.  Honywood  ; smith’s  work 
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and  carpentry  (combined),  G.  Honywood  ; best  collec- 
tion of  grasses,  T.  Rutherfurd  j gardening,  E.  N. 
Howard. 

Lord  Knutsi'Obo,  in  addressing  the  students,  said  th-'.t 
it  had  given  him  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  come 
to  the  college  that  day  and  to  exchange  the  rath  _t 
heavy,  and  perhaps  official,  air  of  the  Oolo.  ial  Office 
for  the  breezy  and  much  fresher  air  of  the  Colonial 
College.  He  was  very  glad  to  be  present,  not  only 
to  show  his  own  personal  interest  as  Colonial  Se- 
cretary, but  to  assure  them  of  the  interest  which  her 
Majesty’s  Government  felt  in  the  institution  and  in 
the  increasingly  good  work  of  this  kind.  (Cheers.) 

It  had  been  very  pleasant  to  him  to  present  the  prizes 
to  those  who  had  earned  them  by  hard  work.  At 
the  same  time  that  pleasure  was  somewhat  d min- 
islied  by  the  fact  of  being  called  upon  to  say  a few 
words  of  advice.  It  had  been  said  that  the  giving 
of  advice  was  a privilege  which  was  very  often 
exercised  by  one  to  say  foolish  things  under  the  pre- 
tence of  preventing  other  people  from  doing  foolish 
things.  But  he  appeared  before  them  without  that 
pretence,  because  he  believed  that,  in  going  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  colonies,  the  students  were  (icing 
a remarkably  wise  thing  They  were  aware  that  there 
was  no  royal  road  to  success  ; but  there  was  a royal 
road  against  defeat,  and  that  was  by  perseverance  and 
good  work.  (Cheers.)  He  had  seen  a warning  given 
by  some  one  to  emigrants  who  were  going  out  to 
other  countries  witliout  any  practical  knowledge, 
without  previous  training,  without  studying  the  climate, 
the  local  habits,  and  the  customs  of  the  colonies,  and  tho 
warning  was  couched  in  these  words; — “If  you  are 
going  out  unprepared  to  fight  a wilderness— a mighty, 
tongueless,  obdurate,  mysterious  adversary— he  will  givo 
you  opulence  if  you  conquer  him,  but  a grave  if  he  con- 
quers  yon.’’  It  was  a pleasure  to  him  to  know  that 
such  a warning  would  he  absolutely  lost  in  the  case  of 
the  students  of  this  college,  because  they  were  receiv- 
ing that  practical  knowlege  with  which  they  would  be 
able  to  meet  the  adversary,  to  secure  a victory  and  not 
a grave, a competence  and  happiness  if  not  opulence. 
(Cheers.;  That  was  the  great  advantage  of  the  work 
performed  at  this  institution.  In  the  time  of  .James  I, 
a learned  maiden  was  brought  before  the  King  and 
pointed  out  to  him  as  a rarity  because  she  could  speak 
Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  King  immediately  turned 
round  and  asked,  “Can  she  spin?”  (L-.ughter) — in 
other  words,  he  did  not  depreciate  the  Hebrew  and  tho 
Greek  but  he  wanted  to  know  whether  she  was  fitted 
for  the  work  she  had  to  do  in  life.  (Cheers.)  The 
students  of  this  college  gained  practical  knowledge  by 
a variety  of  instruction,  this  instruction  including  a 
knowledge  of  ambulance  work.  That  might  posribly  be, 
next  to  the  shoeing  of  horses,  the  most  useful  work  they 
would  have  to  do,  because  many  of  them  would  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  colonies  far  away  from  medical  assis'ance, 
and  therefore  they  would  be  enabled  by  this  instruction 
notonly  to  help  themselves,  butothers  as  well.  (Cheers.) 
It  bad  been  hinted  to  him  that  he  should  give  the  stu- 
dents some  advice  about  the  colonies.  Frankly,  he  could 
not  assist  them  in  that  respect.  The  only  two  colonies  he 
had  seen  were  Mirlta  and  Heligoland  (laughter),  and 
therefore  bis  knowledge  was  likely  to  be  still  further 
reduced,  because  they  were  just  parting  with  the  last- 
named  possession.*  He  was  afraid  that  he  could  only 
speak  of  the  colonies  as  an  old  writer,  Fuller,  spoke 
of  the  shires  of  England — “Some  of  fhem,”  he  said, 
“ Joseph-like,  have  a better  coloured  coat  tt  an  o*i  rs  • 
others,  like  Benjamin,  have  a niore  beaulifiJ  mess  ■ ' 
meat.”  (Laughter.)  In  otlier  words,  some  of  i he  co- 
lonies are  very  good  for  agriculture  and  crops  ; others 
are  better  for  cattle  and  ranches.  On  a previau; 
occasion  Lord  Lome,  in  addressing  the  stiidems  of 
that  institution,  advised  (hem  to  take  work  in  the 
colonies,  but  as  a general  rule  to  look  around  them 
before  they  began  working  on  their  own  account.  He 


* The  time  may  come  when  practical  knowledge 
of  the  colonies  will  be  deemed  as  much  a qualification 
for  the  office  Lord  Knutsford  holds,  as  the  practical 
knowledge  imparted  at  this  college  is  deesmed  essential 
to  the  success  of  a colonial  career. — Ed.  T.  A. 
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felt  that  to  be  sound  advice.  One  of  the  characterg 
in  one  of  Trollope’s  novels,  on  being  asked  how  hg 
got  on,  replied,  “Dogged  does  it,”  and  he  gave  thg 
students  the  advice  “15e  dogged.”  They  would  hav 
misfortunes  to  contend  with.  Their  crops  or  thei'^ 
cattle  might  be  destrc  yed ; but  they  ought  not  on  that 
account  to  fold  their  arms  and  sit  down  under  the 
misfortune.  Let  them,  on  the  contrary,  stand  up  like 
gallant  men  and  fight  so  as  to  recover  their  losses. 
(Cheers.)  In  this  respect  they  had  an  example  before 
them  in  this  country'.  If  they  looked  around  them 
they  would  see  how  the  farmers  of  this  country  during 
a succession  of  bad  years  had  had  to  fight  gallantly 
against  misfortune,  and  the  students  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances could  not  do  better  than  imitate  that 
example.  He  heartily  wiehed  them  all  success. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir  a.  Hodgson  also  addressed  the  students.  He 
said  that  he  went  out  to  Australia  when  be  was  21 
years  of  age,  knowing  nothing  about  agriculture.  All 
that  he  had  learned  before  this  was  most  unwillingly 
learned  as  an  Eton  boy  studying  Virgil.  (Laughter.) 
Af’erwards  he  entered  the  Navy,  and  then  went  to 
Cambridge,  going  ultimately  to  Australia.  He  had  en- 
joyed no  advantages  similar  to  those  now  enjoyed  by 
the  students  of  this  college,  and  he  impressed  upon 
them  to  take  advantage  of  this  great  and  golden  op- 
portunity to  learn.  He  urged  them  when  they  went 
to  a colony  not  to  shift  their  ground  without  good  and 
sufficient  reason,  to  stick  to  the  man  with  whom  they 
might  be  for  the  time  engaged,  to  study  his  character. 
In  the  long  run  their  good  sense,  good  feeling,  good 
character,  and  sound  education  would  stand  them  well 
in  the  hour  of  difiiculty.  (Cheers.) 

Sib  Geaham  Beery  also  thought  that  young  men 
entering  colonial  life  from  the  preparation  of  such  an 
institution  os  this  possessed  a great  advantage  over 
their  predecessors  of  the  olden  times.  He  urged  the 
students  who  might  go  to  the  colonies  to  be  brave, 
firm,  persevering,  resting  assured  that  success  would 
be  their  reward. 

SiE  F.  Napier  Become  said  that  his  latter  days  as 
Governor  of  Western  Australia  had  been  everything 
he  desired,  because  he  saw  that  his  colony  was  on 
the  point  of  obtaining  everything  it  wanted.  The 
Constitution  Bill,  as  soon  as  it  had  received  the  assent 
of  the  House  of  L^rds  and  her  Majesty,  would  allow 
the  colony  to  enter  on  a career  of  free  institutions 
enabling  it  to  take  a place  side  by  side  with  the  other 
great  colonies.  Western  Australia  was  a new  colony, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  it,  and  as  an  old 
practical  colonist  he  thought  that  some  of  the  pupils 
of  this  college  might  do  worse  than  turn  their  at- 
tention at  this  juncture  to  it,  especially  when  the 
colony  might  bo  said  to  be  starting  on  a new  career. 
He  thought  that  iu  Western  Australia  they  could  start 
on  a smaller  amount  of  capital  than  in  the  larger 
colonies.  A young  man  with  £2,000  could  begin  his 
career  as  a squatter  or  pastoral  farmer.  On  behalf 
of  the  colonies  he  expressed  their  great  obligations 
to  the  Oolonial  Secretary.  (Cheers.)  If  the  Western 
Australia  Constitution  Bill  had  not  been  handled  with 
great  tact  and  judgment  and  with  great  consideration 
for  colonial  interests  and  the  guardianship  of  Imperial 
interests,  it  would  have  been  a much  more  delicate 
matter  to  overcome  the  opposition  which  a short  time 
ago  existed  throughout  the  country.*  Almost  ihe  whole 
of  the  Bress  was  more  or  less  opposed  to  the  Bill  giving 
control  of  the  lands,  but  now,  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
the  measure  had  been  handled,  there  was  no  voice 
raised  against  it  at  the  present  moment.  The  chief 
credit  for  this  was  due  to  Lord  Knutsford,  and  he 
knew  that  this  feeling  was  felt  in  the  Australian  col- 
onies. (Cheers.)  The  colony  was  also  very  sensible 
of  iho  support  which  it  had  received  from  the  Agent- 
General  of  Victoria  and  the  representatives  of  the 
other  colonies,  and  who  had  backed  it  up  so  well. 
Hundreds  of  young  moti  had  come  to  him  with  letters 

* The  objeotiou  to  handing  over  one  million  square 
niiloH  of  territory,  even  though  much  of  it  is  sterile, 
to  '10,000  persons  was  certainly  natural,  and  the  cou- 
(•ension  requited  to  be  carefully  safeguarded. — Ed  T.  A. 


of  introduction,  but  on  inquiry  he  found  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  practical  affairs  concerning  agricul- 
ture, their  thoughts  being  in  the  direction  of  obtaining 
some  small  post  in  the  Government.  (Laughter.)  Any 
one,  however,  who  arrived  in  the  colony  having  passed 
through  such  an  institution  as  this  possessed  a market 
value  the  moment  he  landed,  and  his  future  was  as- 
snted.  (Cheers.) 

Sir  F.  Yodkg  also  spoke  a few  words  of  enourage- 
ment, 

Mr.  Beaddon  (Agent-General  for  Tasmania)  bore 
testimony  as  a colonist  to  the  immense  advantage 
which  students  derived  from  such  a college.  He  ad- 
vised students  to  go  to  some  British  possession  rather 
than  throw  in  their  lot  with  those  who  were  not  of 
their  own  race  and  blood. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  brought  this  part 
of  the  proceedings  to  a close.  The  company  after- 
wards inspected  the  farms,  dairy,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
— London  Times,  July  18th. 

♦ 

TEA  FOE  PEESIA. 

From  an  official  report  on  the  trade  of  Khorassan 
for  the  year  1889-90,  we  note  that  the  total  value  of 
British  goods  imported  there  during  the  year  via 
Trebizond  and  Tabriz  was  about  82,000  tumans  (23,429^.), 
and  of  British  goods,  via  Bander  Abbas,  213,050  tumans 
(60,87H.).  This  last  total  does  not  include  the  value 
of  China  tea,  the  larger  proportion  of  which  should, 
however,  be  fair,ly  included,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that 
most  of  it  was  purchased  and  brought  from  China 
by  English  merchants.  No  less  than  118,5711'.  worth 
of  China  green  tea  and  5.143L  worth  of  China  hlach 
tea  came  from  Bombay,  while  the  value  of  the  India, 
green  tea  was  only  7,1437.,  and  of  the  Indian  black 
tea,  which  is  universally  drunk  in  Khorassan,  112,0007 
Thus  the  total  value  of  China  tea  was  123,7147., 
against  19,1437.  of  Indan.  A Peshawar  tea  merchant, 
just  arrived  at  Meshed  to  arrange  to  forward  his 
goods  by  that  route  in  future,  states  that  the  Amir 
of  Afghanistan  levies  80  Indian  rupees  (57.  13s.  4d.) 
on  every  camel-load  of  goods  passing  through  his 
territory  {via  Kabul)  to  Bokhara.  The  Amir  of 
Bokhara  also  levies  2|  per  cent.  He  further  states 
that  a pound  of  tea,  costing  12  annas  in  India,  will 
cost  about  16  annas  when  it  reaches  Meshed,  18  annas 
when  it  reache-.  Bokhara  by  this  route,  and  21  annas 
by  the  Kabul  route.  He  says  two-thirds  of  the  green 
tea  imported  into  Bokhara  is  Chinese,  and  one-third 
Indian.  If  this  is  so,  a great  quantity  of  Indian  tea 
must  travel  there  by  Kabul,  the  most  expensive  route, 
and  the  Indian  merchants  must  be  unaware  that  the 
Persian  route  is  the  cheapest. — Grocer. 

♦ 

TEA  IN  JAPAN. 

Researches  on  the  Manufacture  of  Various  Kinds  of 
Tea.  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Dendrology . By  Y.  Kozai,  Assistant  in  the  Agri- 
cultui’al  Chemical  Laboratory.  (Tokio,  1890.) 

Y.  Kozai  is  a Japanese  chemist  who  performed  his 
researches  under  the  control  of  Dr.  Kellner,  the 
Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  at  Tokio.  His 
paper  includes  the  chemical  constitution  of  tea,  the 
effect  of  tea  on  mankind,  the  principal  methods  of 
manufacture  employed  in  Japan,  and  the  methods  of 
preparing  tea  for  consumption.  These  subjects  are 
all  treated  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
analytic  chemist.  The  author  appears  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  the  German  chemists  have  done 
in  the  matter  of  tea. 

Wo  need  not  abstract  much  of  his  account  of  the 
constitution  and  properties  of  tea,  as  it  is  largely  taken 
from  European  sources.  “The  chief  action  of  tea, 
after  it  has  got  into  the  blood,  is  to  excite  the  nervous 
system  ; it  thus  harmonizes  the  mind,  drives  out  drowsi- 
ness, and  awakens  thought,  stops  hunger,  and  cures 
repletion,  refreshes  the  body,  and  prevents  head-acht” 
— ^and  (it  might  be  added)  if  taken  too  strong  keeps 
you  awake  half  the  night.  As  to  its  constitution,  tea 
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contains  (besides  the  common  plant-constitueEts) 
theine,  a volatile  oil,  and  tannin.  Theine  is  a rank 
poison,  in  toxic  doses  causing  convulsions  and  paia- 
iysis,  in  lethi  doseea  death ; but  in  snaall  quantities 
is  (like  strychnine)  a delicate  tonic.  Of  the  volatile 
oil,  Y.  Kozai  can  affirm  little  beyond  its  well-known 
exciting  action  upon  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  follow  it  analytically  through  the 
proct  S'?es  of  manufacture  ; the  hot  steaming  employed 
(at  near  boiling  temperature)  in  the  green-tea  manu- 
facture does  not  appear  to  diminish  the  volatile  oil 
sensibly,  though  Y.  Kozai  intimates  that  preparing 
green  tea  by  bciliog  does  dissipate  the  aroma.  As  to 
the  properties  of  tannin,  it  is  an  astringent  remarkable 
for  its  strong  affinity  for  the  albuminoids ; hence,  if 
taken  in  excess,it  may,  by  preeipititing  the  ferments 
of  the  digestive  fluids,  cause  im  igestion. 

The  account  of  the  chief  Japanese  methods  of  manu- 
facture is  of  more  interest  and  instruction  to  the  Euro- 
pean planter. 

We  may  premise  that  there  are  two  (main)  kinds 
of  tea,  viz.  black  and  green.  In  the  manufacture  of 
black  tea  there  are  four  essential  processes,  viz.  (1) 
withering;  (2)  rolling,  (3)  fermenting,  (4)  drying. 
In  the  manufacture  of  green  tea,  the  fermenting  is 
omitted,  and  in  Japan  (for  some  kinds  of  green)  the 
rolling  also. 

For  the  manufacture  of  black  tea  there  is  no  real 
difference  between  the  Japanese  method  and  that 
practised  by  English  planters  in  Bengal.  The  fresh 
picked  leaf  (i.e.  tips  of  the  young  shoots)  must  be  first 
withered,  or  the  petioles  and  leaves  break  under  the 
rolling  ; the  exposure  of  an  hour  or  two  in  strong 
sun  withers  tfle  leaf  sufficiently  ; if  there  is  no  sun,  the 
leaf  must  be  withered  by  the  aid  of  fire-heat.  The 
rolling  is  done,  even  in  Japan,  by  the  aid  usually  of  a 
box,  and  in  Bengal  often  by  steampower  (and  very 
roughly).  The  juices  are  thus  expressed,  and  the  leaf 
given  a “ nice”  twist,  i.e.  a twist  pleasing  to  the  fancy 
of  the  tea  purchaser.  What  perhaps  renders  rolling 
so  essential  in  the  manufacmre  of  black  tea  (for  it  is 
not  essential  in  the  manufii  ture  of  green),  is  that  it 
masses  the  leaf  in  a state  conducing  without  delay  to 
fermenta'ion.  Neither  Y.  Kozai  nor  the  best  Bo- gal 
authorities  like  to  lo=e  the  juices  more  than  can  be 
helped.  He  also  hazards  the  view  that,  by  rolling, 
the  juice  is  expressed  from  the  cellular  tissues  of  the 
leaves  an!  impregi-ated  upon  their  surface;  thus  is 
produced  fine  aroma,  and  the  leaves  are  more  easily 
infused.  Fermentation  is  the  most  important  point 
in  the  manufacture  of  black  tea,  and  by  it  {fide  Y. 
Kozai)  the  leaves  lose  their  raw  smell,  and  tho  tea 
acquires  its  fine  flavour.  The  fermentation  is  really 
only  carried  a very  little  way:  Y.  Kozai  says  it  should- 
be  allowed,  in  a temperature  of  104°  F.,  to  proceed 
only  for  about  an  hour.  He  thinks  the  process  is  a 
true  fermentation,  because  if  permitted  to  run  too  far 
the  tea  acquires  an  acid  taste.  He  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  ferment  is  caused  by  a living  organism,  but 
he  adduces  very  slight  ground  for  this  opinion ; and 
it  has,  in  fact,  been  questioned  whether  there  is  .any 
true  fermentation  in  the  process  at  all.  But  the 
Flnglish  tea-makers  are  agreed  with  the  Japanese  in 
the  importance  of  stopping  the  fermentation  exactly  at 
the  proper  point  by  drying  the  tea,  which  is  usually 
done  by  placing  it  first  in  the  suii  and  turning  it 
over  till  it  is  fairly  dry,  and  then  thoroughly  drying 
it  by  fire-heat. 

The  residt  of  all  the  Bengal  experience  is  that  the 
black  tea  is  at  least  as  good  when  these  four  processes 
are  done  simply  and  rapidly,  as  when  much  labour  and 
time  are  expended  in  complicating  them.  In  the  early 
days  of  tea  manufacture  by  Anglo-Indians,  great  pains 
were  taken  to  imitate  with  tedious  minuteness  the 
careful  h.and-proccsses  (and  repetitions  of  portions  of 
the  processes)  as  practised  in  China ; but  all  planters 
now  follow  rapid  short  cuts  to  tho  finished  tc.a. 

The  manufacture  of  green  tea  is  nothing  more  than 
drying  the  leaf;  it  is  so  little  practised  in  British 
India  as  to  be  of  no  commercial  interest  there,  but 
y.  Kozai  describes  in  detail  three  kinds  of  green  tea 
manufactured  in  Japan. 

(1)  Japanese  (not  China)  yreeg  tea,  In  this,  the  leaf 


is  steamed  in  order  to  remove  the  raw  flavour;  it 
is  then  rolled  and  fire-dried,  the  two  last  processes 
being  usually  done  together. 

(2)  Chinese  green  tea.  In  this,  the  leaf  is  roasted 
(while  stirred  with  a stick)  in  an  iron  pan  over  a 
fire,  then  rolled  a little,  then  roasted  again;  these 
processess  being  repeated  even  six  or  eight  timts,  and 
the  tea  is  then  finally  dried  off. 

(3)  Flat  tea,  the  highest  class  tea  of  all.  For  this 
tea,  the  shrubs  are  usually  kept  shaded  for  three 
weeks  before  picking,  so  that  the  leaf  is  partly  etio- 
lated. The  choicest  leaves  are  selected  before  the 
manufacture  is  commenced.  They  are  steamed,  but 
never  rolled;  nor,  indeed,  touched  by  hand  at  all. 
but  carefully  turned  by  the  aid  of  a bamboo  stick. 
Alter  sufficient  steaming  they  are  simply  dried. 

The  au  hor  finds  by  analysis  that  there  is  30  per 
cent,  more  theine  in  etiolated  leaves  than  in  the  leaves 
of  the  same  plants  grown  in  the  light.  Ha  tried 
many  experiments  to  test  the  chemical  effect  of  the 
manufacturing  processes.  Among  other  tables  given 
by  him  is  the  following ; a quantity  of  leaf  was 
divided  into  three  portions,  whereof  one  portion  is 

A,  another  portion  is  manufactured  into  green  tea 

B,  the  third  portion  is  manufactured  into  black  tea 
0.  Y.  Kozai  analyzses  A,  B,  C,  and  finds — 


A. 

B. 

C. 

Crude  protein 

37-33 

37-43 

38-90 

Crude  fibre  

10-44 

10-06 

10-07 

B hereal  extract  

6-49 

553 

5-82 

Other  nitrogen-free  extract 

27-86 

31  43 

35-39 

Ash  

4-97 

493 

4 93 

Theine  

3-30 

3-20 

3-30 

Tannin  

12-91 

10  64 

4-89 

He  remarks  that  the  general  result  of  the  green- 
tea  manufacture  is  merely  to  dry  the  leaf ; the  black- 
tea  manufacture  alters  materially  its  chemical  consti- 
tution. The  principal  change  is  the  remarkable  dimi- 
nution of  the  tannin.  He  does  not  explain  how  this 
is  brought  about,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  in- 
cipient fermentation  should  affect  the  tannin. 

The  only  teas  exported  t-i  E n'ope  from  Japan  are 
of  low  class ; they  are  frequently  “ faced,”  and  some- 
times mixed  with  the  leaves  of  various  Japanese  plants. 
Any  plentiful  leaf,  not  too  unlike  the. leaf  of  tea,  will 
do  for  this  adulteration ; the  L aves  actually  employed 
are  (Y.  Kozai  assures  us)  all  harmless,  aud  several 
contain  tannin,  but  none  of  them  any  theine.  As  to 
the  “ facing,”  he  says  it  can  hardly  be  called  adul- 
teration ; the  quantity  of  Prussian  blue  employed  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  green  tea  is  (according 
to  Y.  Kozai)  about  0 001  per  cent,  the  weight  of  the 
tea,  perfectly  innocent,  and  pleasing  to  a purchaser. 

The  author  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent ways  of  taking  tea  in  Japan,  with  some  ana- 
lyses of  the  prepared  liquor. 

(1)  In  the  case  of  flat  tea,  or  of  the  very  finest 
quality  of  Japanese  green  tea,  the  tea  is  ground  to 
line  powder,  and  the  whole  infusion  drunk. 

12)  In  the  case  of  superior  {i.e.  from  the  Japan 
point  of  view)  tea,  the  leaves  are  infused  for  two 
minutes  in  water  at  120°-150°  F. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a medium  tea,  the  leaves  ate 
infused  for  one  minute  in  boiling  water. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  inferior  tea,  the  leaves  are 
boiled  in  water. 

The  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  preparation  is  to 
get  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  theine  without 
dissipating  the  aroma,  and  accompanied  by  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  tannin.  Y.  Kozai  gives  analyse.s 
to  show  that  this  is  effected  (in  the  case  of  superior 
teas)  by  the  infusion  in  water  at  120°-150°  F.  for 
two  to  five  minutes.  By  superior  teas,  he  understands 
teas  worth  five  to  seven  shilliugs  a pound  in  Japan. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  highest  class  teas 
we  ever  have  to  deal  with  in  England  come  under 
the  medium  teas  of  Y.  Kozai,  which  require  infusion 
in  boiling  water — for  one  minute  at  least.  The 
majority  of  English  people  like  a good  deal  of  chicory 
with  their  coffee,  and  probably  a majority  also  like 
a good  deal  of  tanqin  with  their  te.i;  ani  to  theci 
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the  analyees  and  recommendations  of  the  Japanese 
writer  are  of  small  importance. 

The  p'per  will  be  of  more  use  as  food  for  reflec- 
tion to  the  Anglo-Indian  planter  than  as  direct  instruc- 
tion. The  palate  ot  the  Englishman  is  as  yet  only 
V ry  roughly  educated  in  tea.  There  can  be  very  few 
E g :s  men  who  would  greatly  prefer  the  superior 
tea  of  Japan  and  China  to  the  ordinary  Kumaou  or 
Ceylon  lea;  mo^t  persons  used  tu  drinking  the  latter 
word  proi'ahly  prefer  it  to  the  most  e.xpensive  tea 
midr — say  China  tea  wor  h forty  shillings  per  pound 
in  Chi  a.  The  English  planter  in  Bengal  has  a tea- 
g r.leu  o ' 20U  aore^  (possibly  still  larger).  His  objfcfc 
.s,  by  'he  ad  of  a steam-engine  or  other  coarse  help, 
to  pu  his  tea  through — to  keep  his  laotory  clear 
when  ire  has  a .strong  flush  on-  He  has  to  carry  the 
daily  mak>r  through  by  the  aid  of  uncivilized  labourers 
and  overseers.  He  must  reduce  every  step  of  his 
manufacture  to  a routine;  he  mast  have  no  special 
tea  separately  and  differently  manufactured,  and  no 
current  experiments.  Few  p'anters  havs  made  much 
profit  by  Pekoe;  and  the  green  tea  hardly  exists 
commercially  in  India.  There  are  no  doubt  many 
Buglishmeii  who,  having  not  a plantation  but  (literally) 
a garden  with  some  tea  in  it  in  India,  have  manu- 
facmrid,  nob  unsuccessfully  so  for  as  the  flavour  of 
the  tea  is  concerned,  green  tea.  Pekoe;  &c.,  but  this 
has  been  a fancy  artic  e for  their  own  drinking  or 
for  p esents,  and  has  never  been  put  in  any  quantity 
on  the  market.  To  plant  successfully  in  Imiia,  ihe 
EnglisLmau  has  to  proceed  on  a broad  scale;  his  large 
cost  and  hitih  expected  profit  cannot  be  got  out  of 
the  close  superiuteiideuce  of  elaborate  hand  manu- 
facture. Or,  at  least,  it  will  be  a long  time  before 
the  public  tea  taste  at  home  is  sufficiently  elevated 
to  be  willing  to  pay  so  large  a price  for  such  teas 
as  would  remunerate  the  English  planter.  For  the 
present,  the  object  of  the  planter  must  be  to  produce 
the  maximum  quantity  of  tea  that  the  English  grocer 
can  sell  at  l.i;.  6J.  to  2s.  6cl.  a pound.  Hence  to  plan- 
ters the  u ility  of  the  paper  of  Y.  Kozai  must  be 
mainly  future. — Nature. 



CONCEENING  COCOA. 

Cacao  seeds,  or  cacao  beaus,  or  “ cocoa  nibs  ” as 
they  are  commonly  known  in  the  trade,  are  the  fruit 
of  the  cacao  tree,  They  grow  in  large  fleshy  rotund 
pods.  The  cacao  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
of  the  Stercular ia,  &nd  its  botanical  name  is  Tluobroma 
cacao.  This  name  was  ass’gned  to  it  by  Linnseus,  the 
gri-at  botanist,  as  an  indication  of  the  high  appreci- 
ation in  which  he  held  the  beverage  prepared  from 
the  seeds.  The  word  theobroma  really  means  “ food 
fit  for  the  gods.”  There  are  ne.arly  a dozen  varieties 
of  the  cacao  tree,  and  these  flourish  in  the  ’t’Vest 
Judies  chiefly,  but  are  aho  cultiva.tcd  aud  grow  wild 
in  the  northern  part  of  South  America,  and  in  Cen- 
tral America  north  as  far  as  Mexico.  The  best  kind 
is  indigenous  to  Venezuela,  aud  the  cocoa  which  it 
XJroduces  is  known  as  Caracas ; that  which  comes 
from  Trinidad  perhaps  rants  next  In  quality.  The 
ca'ao  tree  is  beiug  cultivated  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  world,  wherever  the  climate  is  found 
suit  bT,  fiT  there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for 
the  ‘•nibs”  on  the  European  markets.  Hislory  re- 
late. tb'f  the  seed  of  Theobroma  cacao  were  first 
liesc  i ed  by  no  less  a per.sonage  than  Captaiu  Gon- 
zalo  Feriiandez  de  Oviedo  y Valdc“.  About  the  mid- 
I le  ' f the  sixleeoth  century  he  writes  that  Columbus 
f u id  the  natives  of  Vucar.nn  using  these  seeds  as 
n o ley,  just  as  some  of  the  ab  uigiues  of  Africa 
are  I < wrie  -hells.  In  those  times  the  iSpaniurds  were 
r pi'lly  exu-iiding  thrir  conquests  and  colonies  in  the 
..few  Wo  1(1,  having  received  carle  hlaiiclic  from  Fope 
/-levaider  'VI.,  who  issued  a liull  grarnii.g  all  east 
of  a lino  ore  hundred  htagucs  w<->st  of  the  Azores 
to  I'or  ugai,  and  all  west  of  this  imaginary  lino  to 
.■.-.jjBii)  I In  Spani.r-li  litfrature  of  the  latter  part  of 
ttii;  iccciith  cfeniury  ihi  re  are  frciqueut  reforeuees 
to  the  uses  of  the  cac.no  seeds. 

Cacao  seeds  arc  very  rich  in  ( il : in  the  sliclhnl  state 
th'.y  jifcW  nearly  5U  percent,  of  a thick  buttery  oil, 


which  is  known  in  trade  as  cacao  butter.  At  ordin- 
ary temperatures  this  oil  is  nearly  solid,  in  fact  is 
much  like  soap  in  consistency  and  general  appearance. 
The  average  composition  of  cacao  seeds,  according  to 
Wanklyn’s  analysis,  is  shown  by  the  following  per- 
centages : — Fat  or  cacao  butter,  .50  00  ; albumen, 
fibrin,  and  gluten,  18  00;  starch,  lO’OO  ; gummy  and 
mucilaginous  matters,  8'Od ; colouring  matters,  2'60 ; 
water,  6-00 ; theobromine,  I'oO ; ash,  3’60;  loss,  &c., 
0’30 : total,  100  00.  The  husk  of  the  seed  is  usually 
stripp-  d off  before  exportation ; it  is  composed  of 
three  distinct  layers  or  membranes.  By  means  of  the 
microscope  the  outer  layer  is  seen  to  consist  largely 
of  elongated  cells,  the  tniddle  layer  consist  of  angular 
oel'S  containing  muciiaginous  matter,  whilst  the  inner 
layer  is  a mere  membrane  or  pellicle,  and  is  composed 
of  angular  cells  which  contain  oil.  The  starch  is 
located  in  the  seed  proper,  or  “ nib,”  which  is  built 
up  of  small  cells  distended  with  grains  of  starch  ; 
delicate  reagents  will  detect  traces  of  inuliu  in  these 
tissues.  AVauklyn’s  averages  put  the  percentage  of 
theobromine  rather  high,  aud  he  must  have  examined 
a number  of  exceptionally  fine  samples ; other  ob- 
servers state  that  the  seeds  only  contain  about  0'5 
per  cent,  of  theobromine,  and  doubtless  their  results 
are  not  wrong,  but  have  been  compiled  from  the  ex- 
aminations of  different  varieties  cf  cacao.  It  is  wonder- 
ful what  a difference  slight  variations  in  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  soil  or  in  the  species  of  a tree  will 
make  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  crop. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  AVhat  is  theobromine  ? 
Now,  although  it  exists  in  such  very  small  proportions 
(from  about  one-half  to  about  one  and  a half  per 
cent.)  ill  the  cocoa  nib,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
therefore  that  it  is  insignificant ; indeed,  it  is  to  the 
presence  of  this  substance  that  cocoa  owes  its  peculiar 
properties  as  a beverage.  Theobromine  bears  to  cocoa 
an  analogous  relation  to  that  which  exists  between 
caffeine  (oi  theiue,  as  it  is  also  called)  and  tea  or 
coffee.  It  is  a rather  remarkable  fact  that  caffeine 
is  very  closely  conuected  with  theobromine,  considered 
from  a chemical  point  of  view,  for  both  these  substances 
belong  to  what  is  called  the  uric  acid  group  of  chemical 
compounds.  They  only  occur  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  were  formerly  classed  amongst  the  alkaloids, 
that  is,  amongst  such  poisonous  substances  as  strych- 
iiiue,  morphine,  &c. ; but  the  recent  researches  of 
several  well-known  scientists  have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  both  analogous  to  uric  acid  and  to  other 
similar  bodies  which  exist  in  the  animal  organism. 
These  facts  seem  at  first  to  provide  matter  for  un- 
pleasant reflection,  but  we  must  remember  that  we 
are  only  dealing  with  chemical  analogies. 

We  can  represent  the  composition  of  theobromine  by  a 
formula,  thai  is  to  say,  by  “ chemical  shorthand  ” — it  is 
C,H,N.,02,  which  implies  that  seven  atoms  of  carbon, 
eight  of  hydrogen,  four  of  nitrogen,  and  two  of 
oyxgeu  have  all  united  together  to  form  this  substance. 
The  honour  of  having  discovered  theobromine  is  due 
to  AVoskresensby.  By  extracting  the  pounded  “ nibs  ” 
with  boiling  water,  precipitating  with  lead  acetate, 
then  treating  the  clear  liquid  which  remains  after 
filtering  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  aud  finally 
boiling  with  alcohol,  theobromine  will  separate  out 
from  tbe  cooled  liquid  in  the  form  of  beautiful  micro- 
scopic crystal.'.  These  crystals  are  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  wat(.r,  and  the  solut.on  possesses  a curious 
bitter  taste,  which  becomes  preceptible  after  a time. 
The  bitter  principle,  of  coffee  and  tta,  namely  caf- 
feine, is  strictly  .speaking,  methyl-theobromine, 
C,H,oN.,0,.  Theobromine  has  actually  been  found 
along  with  caffeine  in  tbe  young  leaves  of  the  Hi- 
ma  aya  tea,.  Its  effects  upon  the  human  system  are 
mildly  stimulatiug. 

Cocoa,  as  we  understand  it  nowadays,  is  the  roasted 
and  ground  cocoa-nib,  the  husk  having  been  previously 
ri  moved.  Everyone  probably  knows  that  although 
the  “nibs”  can  be  obtained  whole  or  broken,  most 
of  the  cocoa  sold  is  either  rock  cocoa,  flake  cocoa, 
or  prepared  powdered  cocoa.  Cocoa  is  too  rich  m 
fat  to  suit  the  digestions  of  the  general  public, 
hence  many  manufacturers  eliminate  more  or  Jess  of 
it.  Others  iucorjjorate  ai  certain  amount  of  starch 
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■with  the  ground  nibs,  thus  producing  a cheaper  articl® 
which  is  not  so  gross.  Chocolate  is  merely  cocoa  to 
which  a large  quantity  of  sugar  and  more  or  less 
starch  has  been  added,  together  often  with  various 
flavouring  essences.  Cocoa  really  partakes  more  of 
the  nature  of  an  article  of  food  than  of  a beverage  ; 
it  is  very  rich  in  warmth-producing  and  flesh-forming 
constituents,  and  in  these  respects  it  compares  favour- 
ably with  tea  and  coffee.  The  term  “ soluble  cocoa  ” 
is  a misnomer : it  should  rather  be  “ miscible  cocoa.” 
Anyone  can  demonstrate  this  by  allowing  a cup  of 
cocoa  to  stand  and  settle  for  a few  hours.  The  ex- 
periment is  best  performed  in  a glass  tumbler. 

The  mixture  of  cocoa  are  now  made  chiefly  with 
sugar  and  starch,  ami  these  are  not  regarded  as 
adulterations  by  the  manufacturers  who  make  some 
of  the  “ prepared  cocoas.”  Venetian  red,  chicory, 
cocoa  husks,  and  various  flours  and  ground  cereals 
are  sometimes  met  with  in  low-grade  cocoas ; but 
starch  is  “ the  thing,”  and  to  provide  this  the  potato, 
sago,  arrowroot,  maize,  &c„  are  laid  under  contribution. 
Chocolate  is  made  to  contain  a great  deal  of  sugar, 
hence  sophistication  is  more  easily  concealed  from  the 
taste.  Chevalier  states  that  chocolate  is  largely  adul- 
terated, but  that  as  the  public  generally  understand 
that  it  is  merely  a preparation  of  cocoa,  it  does  not 
much  matter  so  long  as  the  added  ingredients  are 
wholesome.  Still  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  substances 
as  the  following'  being  present,  viz.: — Lime,  ground 
lentils,  maize  and  bean  flour,  foreign  fats  and  oils, 
various  gums,  and  such  colouring  matters  as  cinnabar, 
red  earth,  and  even  red  had.  Most  of  these  sophisti- 
cations can  be  detected  by  the  microscope  if  they  be 
of  vegetable  origin,  and  if  of  mineral  origin  they  can 
be  identified  by  means  of  the  usual  chemical  reagents. 
Wankljn  states  that  the  mineral  matters  ought  never 
to  exceed  5 per  cent.  He  recommends  the  ditermination 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash  as  a means  of 
detecting  the  adulteration.  Fat  is  best  estimated  by 
extraction  with  ether. — Urocer. 

^ 

NOTES  ON  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

By  Dit.  J.E.  Taylor,  F.  L.  S-,  F.  G.  S.,  &c., 
Editor  of  “Science  Gossip,”  &c. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  chemical  experiment, s 
and  investigations  of  a pi  actical  character,  I should  do 
well  to  notice  those  on  the  physiological  value  of 
what  may  he  termed  “ commercial  foods,”  such  as 
the  ditt'erent  kinds  of  oil-cake,  &c.,  in  relation  to 
their  milk -producing  power.  The  experimental  cow 
received  15  lb.  of  clover  hay  and  31b.  of  cake  jier  day. 
It  was  found  that  rape-cake  produced  an  increased 
amount  of  milk  the  first  day,  and  the  same  fact 
was  recorded  when  this  was  exchanged  for  coconut 
cake.  Indeed,  in  botli  cases,  the  increase  was  very 
considerable,  hut  that  produced  by  coconut  cake 
lasted  much  the  longer.  In  other  experiments,  in 
which  201b.  of  green  fodder  was  given  per  day,  an 
addition  of  3lb-  of  linseed  cake  gave  an  increase  of 
12  per  cent,  of  milk.  The  same  weight  of  coconut 
cake  raised  the  yield  to  11  per  cent,  but  lasted 
longer.  Hemp-cake  had  no  effect  at  all.  The  increase 
of  milk  was  also  produced  by  giving  the  cow  (in- 
addition  to  its  (ireen  food)  sun-flower  cake,  poppy- 
seed cake,  coconut  cake,  &c.;  the  yield  of  milk 
being  most  increased  by  the  la.st,  and  least  by  the 
sun-tiOwer  seed  cake.* 

Fob  several  years  past  I have  been  .suspicious  about 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Many  farmers  don’t  know 
w)iat  to  do  with  it  when  they  liave  purchased  it — and 
it  is  rather  au  expensive  article.  Artificial  manures 
want  mixing  with  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  said  he  mixed  his  paints  with — 
brains.  Then  success  is  sure.  I have  long  been  of 


•This  supplies  a full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  our 
question  in  diecussiug  cattle  disease  and  cattle  feed, 
as  to  the  suitability  of  coconut  poonac  for  milch 
cowE.— Ed.  T.  a. 


opinion  that  an  excc.ssive  use  of  nitrogen,  whether 
organic  or  artificial,  tended  to  promote  and  en- 
courge  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of  such 
parasitic  funguses  as  moulds,  mildews,  and  rusts. 
Thus,  in  the  published  results  of  some  Eothamsted 
experiments  on  the  growth  of  potatoes,  I observe 
that  those  manured  by  ammonium  salts  and  soda 
nitrates,  although  they  yielded  splendid  crops,  had 
the  largest  proportions  of  diseased  potatoes.  What 
is  the  good  of  producing  a diseased  crop  ? A manure 
of  superphosphate  of  lime,  although  it  only  produced 
an  average  of  three  and  a half  tons  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre  had  only  two  and  three-quarter  hundred- 
weight of  these  diseased,  whereas  amniouiun  salts 
and  mixed  mineral  manure.s,  and  a mixture  of  sodium 
nitrate  and  other  minerals,  alihough  they  aciually 
produced  a heavier  crop  of  Potatoes  (nearlv  six  tons 
in  the  former  instance,  and  almost  approximating  to 
that  in  the  latter),  nevertheless  yielded  eight  and  a 
quarter  and  nine  and  a quarter  hundredweights  of 
diseased  tubers  respectively.  The  fact  is  nitrates  of 
soda,  as  well  as  ammonium  salts,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance ought  to  be  used  sparingly  (hand  sown),  and 
when  the  crop  is  just  appearingSabove  the  ground.  Then 
they  are  stimulants  as  well  as  food  for  th®  baby  p ants. 

Notwith^tanding  my  criticism  regarding  the  use  and 
abuse  of  nitrogenous  manures,  the  above-mentioned 
Eothamsted  experiments  distinctly  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  nitrogenous  manure  gives  rise 
to  a great  increase  of  starch  in  the  potato,  just  as 
in  the  ca.se.  of  root  crops  there  is  an  increase  of 
sugar  ■under  these  conditions;  and  in  that  of  cereals 
an  increase  of  starch  and  cellulose.  The  real  cause  of 
the  potato  disease  is  the  fact  that  the  fungus  converts 
its  starch  into  sugar,  and  stores  up  in  iise  f a large 
proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  juices  of  the  potato- 

The  influence  of  the  electric  light  upon  vegetation 
has  manifested  itself  in  a very  remarkable  manner 
in  the  case  of  the  large  lime  trees  on  the  Leipziger 
Platz,  Berlin.  On  the  branches  of  those  trees  which 
are  opposite  the  electric  light,  a few  days  ago  the 
development  of  the  new  leaves  had  advanced  con- 
siderably, whereas  on  the  other  side,  where  the  light 
does  not  strike  upon  the  branches  the  buds  had  only 
just  j'leguu  to  form. 

I nave  frequently  referred  to  the  idea  of  the  late 
Professor  Ville,  of  Vincennes,  to  the  effect  that  the 
natural  order  of  plants  Leguminofss  have  the  power 
directly  to  fix  the  nitrogen  ot  the,  atmosphere.  This 
appears  also  to  be  the  belief  of  Sir  John  Lawes  and 
Dr.  Gilbert,  based  upon  their  experiments  at  Roth- 
amstead.  It  is  further  thought  this  nitrogen-absorb- 
ing power  is  largely  brought  about  by  the  micro- 
organisms growing'  on  the  roots  of  the  Legu- 
mioosse. 

Here  is  a chance  for  wealthy  young  Australians 
to  form  a syndicate.  M.  Daubree,  the  well-known 
French  geologist,  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
deeper  formation  of  the  earth’s  crust  contain  abun- 
dance of  diamonds.  Diamond  powder,  as  I have  al- 
ready shown,  has  been  found  in  meteorites.  Professor 
Daubree  has  made  observations  in  all  the  diamond- 
bearing regions,  and  finds  the  stones  occur  in  the 
oldest  and  most  deeply-seated  rocks.  Why  not  start 
a company  and  bore  down  a mile  or  so? 

Two  of  our  young  and  rising  chemists — Messrs.  H. 
T.  Brown  and  G.  H.  Morris — have  just  given  to  the 
scientific  world  the  results  of  a long-continued  and 
most  delicately  manipulated  series  of  experiments  on 
the  germination  of  some  of  the  grasses.  Their  in- 
vestigation was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  throw, 
ing  some  light  upon  the  complex  metabolic  processes 
which  take  place  during  the  germination  of  seeds. 
This  their  first  paper  on  the  subject  (read  before  the 
Chemical  Society),  is  almost  confined  to  barley.  S ime 
years  ago  the  great  German  botanist,  Protessor  Sachs 
rather  startled  the  botanical  wond  by  tbo  statement 
that  in  a seed  the  relation  of  the  embryo  to  the 
endosperm  is  that  of  parasite  and  host.  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Morris’s  experiments  confirm  Professor  S^ehs” 
generalisa  ion.  More,  in  their  experiment*,  they  availed 
themsalves  of  this  suggested  relation  by  cultiva'ing  the 
embryo  upon  auitable  media  after  Beparating  it  from 
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its  endosperm.  In  this  manner  they  obtained  special 
information  with  regard  to  the  secretory  powers  of 
the  embryo,  and  the  chemical  modifications  of  its 
absorbed  nutriment,  which  it  woud  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  have  obtained  by  any  other  means. 

As  the  resLilt  of  cultivating  the  excised  embryos 
upon  various  nutrient  solutions,  more  specially  of 
the  carbohydrates,  Messrs  Brown  and  Morris  showed 
that  while  cane  sugar,  invert  sugar,  dextrose,  loevulose 
maltose,  rafiBose,  galactose,  and  glycerol  have  all  more 
or  less  nutrient  value,  mi'k  sugar  and  mannitol  do 
not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  tissue 
of  the  young  plant.  Of  all  the  substances  they  tried 
they  found  cane-sugar  had  by  far  the  gratest  nutritive 
power.  Maltose,  although  the  natural  food  of  the 
embryo  when  attached  to  its  endosperm,  is  decidedly 
inferior  in  this  respect  to  cane  sugar.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  maltose,  directly  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  growing  embryo,  becomes  transformed 
into  cane-sugar  in  the  living  cells,  and  in  this  form  is 
passed  from  cell  to  cell.  When  cane-sugar  is  supplied 
ready  formed  to  the  young  plant  there  is  a saving  of 
chemical  energy  to  the  living  cells,  which  receive  it 
in  a form  in  which  it  is  directly  available  for  its 
requirements.  The  two  young  experimenters  expressed 
their  opinion  that  the  transformed  starch  of  the 
endosperm  is  absorbed  by  the  embryo  in  the  form 
of  maltose,  aud  that  the  seat  of  production  of  the 
cane-sugar  which  germinated  grain  contains  is  the 
tissues  of  the  embryo  itself. 

A new  green  vegetable  colouring  matter  has  just 
been  announced  by  Mr.  O.  Michie  Smith.  It  has 
been  extracted  from  the  green  pulp  of  the  fruits  of 
Trichosanthes  palmato,  and  has  thefore  been  christened 
trichosanthin.  It  yields  a solution  nearly  resembling 
chlorophyll,  but  possesses  a very  difllerent  spectrum. 
It  is  thought  that  in  trichosanthin  we  have  in  the 
colouring  matter  a substance  in  which  the  “ blue 
chlorophyll,”  of  Sorby  and  the  “green  chlorophyll”  of 
Professor  Stokes  are  replaced  by  some  other  substance 
easily  decomposed  by  reducing  agents  and  acids. 

A new  and  dangerous  parasitic  fungus  on  the  vine 
has  just  been  described  by  M.  Lagerheim  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  It  is  a uredo,  and  accumu- 
lates in  den.se  clusters  on  the  leaves.  So  far  it  has 
only  been  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

The  following  fact  is  worth  evei’5hody  making  a 
note  of.  We  imagine  we  have  done  our  duty  by  the 
water  we  drink  when  we  filter  it.  Now,  it  has  been 
just  demonstrated  that  when  filters  (or  rather  the 
filter-beds)  have  been  too  long-  in  use,  they  are  noth- 
ing better  than  g-erm-disease  breediiig’-bods.  One 
of  the  best  and  simplest  filtering-beds  I know  of  is 
composed  of  common  cinders.  It  ought  to  be  taken 
out  and  made  red  hot  (or  calcined)  about  once  a 
month.  That  will  destroy  anything.  Then  a fresh 
and  calcined  layer  of  fine  sand  should  be  strewn  over 
('if  red  sand  all  the  better,  as  the  iron  will  fix  de- 
composing organic  matter).  I have  never  had  the 
slightest  difficulty  with  my  filters,  beyond  tlie  trouble 
involved  by  treating  them  as  above  mentioned  ; and 
a man  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  keep  bis 
drinking  water  clean  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
keep  his  face  clean. 

At  length  it  seems  that  the  frequently  talked-of 
idea  of  utilising  the  motive  power  of  N iagara  Palls  will 
come  into  operation  and  turn  the  spindles  of  commerce 
instead  of  serving  no  other  end  than  that  of  allowing- 
fools  to  go  over  in  barrels.  It  is  intended  to  bore 
a tunnel  from  the  water  level  below  the  falls  undei- 
the  high  bank  of  the  river,  extending  through  the 
rock  to  the  upper  river  at  a point  about  a mile 
above  tlie  falls.  There  a head  of  120  ft.  of  water  can 
be  obtained.  I’he  tunnel  is  thence  to  extend  parallel 
witli  the  river  for  a inilo  and  n,  half  at  an  average 
dejdh  of  ICO  ft.  below  the  ground,  and  about  400  ft. 
distant  from  the  navigable  part  of  flic  river.  The  fall 
of  water  thus  obtained  is  estimated  to  produce 
120,000-horsc  power.  Mills  will  be  supplied  with  tho 
power  at  lOrue  distance  from  the  falls,  so  that  the  scenic 
features  of  tlie  latter  will  not  be  iiiterfertd  with. 
—AvMrv.luiian. 


INDIAN  TEA  COMPANIES. 

Mr,  Ernest  Tye,  Secretary,  Indian  Tea  Districts 
Association,  has  compiled  for  the  Rome  and  Colo- 
nial Mail  a list  of  the;  Indian  Tea  Companies 
in  London,  numbering  63.  No  fewer  than  10 
of  these  Companies  own  such  large  areas  of 
land  as  from  3,500  acres  in  the  case  of 
jhe  Tarrapore,  Cachar,  to  no  less  than  9,185 
opposite  the  Assam  Company,  There  are  two 

Companies  below  the  colossal  Assam,  with 

over  8,000  acres,  one  with  7,000,  one  with 
5,096  and  one  with  4,715,  Of  course,  with  such 
areas,  there  can  be  no  scarcity  of  timber  or 
fuel.  Indeed  we  believe  that  in  many  cases  the 

coolies  employed  have  lands  on  which  they  culti- 
vate rice, — portions  of  the  areas  owned  by  the 
Companies  being  swamps  or  irrigable. 

Out  of  the  9,326  acres  owned  by  the  Assam  Com- 
pany the  proportion  under  the  heading  of  “ acreage 
and  mature  plants  ” is  7,520,  and  the  yield  per 
mature  acre  is  given  at  356  lb.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  tea  was  9|d  per  lb.,  and  the  value  in 
bond,  including  seed,  <S,c.,  was  lljd.  The  dividend  of 
this  Company,  which  some  years  ago  ranged  about 
20  per  cent,  was,  for  1889,  10  per  cent.  The  capital 
per  acre  is  put  down  at  the  low  sum  of  £20,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  Company  purchased 
the  property  at  a very  small  sum  in  comparison 
with  what  it  cost  the  originators  of  the  en- 
terprise, who  suffered  the  fate  so  common  to  pioneers. 
The  Land  Mortgage  Bank  of  India  is  in  a very 
different  position,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  loans  on 
estates  which  had  to  be  taken  over.  The 
capital  per  acre,  in  this  case,  is  so  high  as  £43, 
and  although  a profit  of  nearly  £14,000  resulted 
from  7,467  acres  mature  plants,  yielding  306  lb,  an 
acre,  value  lOJd  per  lb.  no  dividend  was  declared. 
We  have  next  four  Companies  in  succession  which 
divided  10  per  cent  in  the  case  of  three  and  12^ 
per  cent  for  the  fourth.  The  values  of  tea  in  these 
cases  ranged  from  lOd  to  llfd,  while  the  cost 
ranged  from  so  low  as  7Jd  to  lOd.  The  Company 
which  produced  its  tea  at  7jd  got  452  lb.  per  acre, 
while  the  Company  which  shows  the  very  highest 
yield  per  acre  in  the  list,  viz.  121  lb.,  has  8d  down 
as  the  cost  and  lljd  as  the  value.  This  was 
the  Company  which  divided  12J  per  cent. 
The  highest  dividend  of  all,  however,  18  per 
cent,  is  opposite  the  Cherra  Tea  Company, 
Limited.  The  capital  of  this  Company  is  down  at 
£114,500,  for  an  area  of  2,836  acres,  or  £40  per  acre. 
The  acreage  in  bearing  is  2,645,  from  which  a crop 
of  1,389  was  gathered,  or  at  the  rate  of  489  lb.  per 
acre.  The  cost  per  lb.  was  only  6Jd  and  the  value 
lOjrd.  It  thus  appears  that  the  best  dividend  was 
not  declared  by  a Company  having  the  highest  yield 
or  the  teas  of  which  sold  at  the  best  price.  A 
cost  of  production  equal  to  only  6;}d  per  lb.  seems 
low  enough,  but  the  next  figure  for  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  only  5Jd.  But,  alasl  the  tea  was  of  a value 
only  one  penny  higher,  so  that  the  surprise  is  that 
even  a dividend  of  2^  per  cent  was  declared.  A 
Company  which  produced  its  teas  at  6|d  and  sold 
them  for  9.vd,  divided  10  per  cent-  So  did  another 
Company  although  the  tea  cost  lOd  and  sold  for 
1-0, Another  Company  which  divided  10  per 
cent,  produced  its  teas  at  7/jd  and  sold  at  10}|d. 
The  Shumsbernugger  Company  gave  a dividend 
of  13  per  cent.  The  capital  of  this  Company 
is  down  at  £21,000 ; acreage  812 ; capital  per  acre 
£26 ; acreage  mature  plants  677 ; yield  313,000, 
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at  the  rate  of  462  lb.  per  acre.  The  tea  was 
produced  at  a cost  of  only  6d,  and  sold  for  only 
8|d.  The  result,  as  we  have  said,  was  a dividend 
of  13  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  low  price  at 
which  the  teas  sold.  The  Moabund  Company  showed 
a dividend  of  15  per  cent.  Its  capital  is  down 
at  £35,007;  acreage  713;  capital  per  acre  £49; 
acreage  mature  596  ; yield  322,000  lb.  at  the  rate 
of  542  lb.  per  acre.  The  tea  was  produced  at  9d 
and  sold  for  1/2|,  the  very  highest  value  in  the  list. 
The  Doom  Dooma  Company  divided  14  per  cent. 
The  capital  of  this  Company  is  down  at  £116,100 ; 
acreage  1,671 ; capital  per  acre  £69  ; acreage  mature 
1,403 ; yield  877,000,  a rate  per  acre  of  625  lb. 
The  tea  was  produced  at  so  low  a cost  as  71?d 
per  lb.  and  sold  for  l/0,’,,d.  For  the  34  Com- 
panies of  which  the  working  results  for  1889  are 
given,  we  get  the  following  details  ; — 

The  paid  up  capital  ranged  irom  £354,644  to  £20,000. 
The  total  acreage  ranged  from  9,326  to  600  acres. 

The  capital  per  acre  ranged  from  £1.54  to  £21. 

The  mature  acreage  ranged  from  7,520  to  510  acres. 

The  crop  of  1889  ranged  from  2,674,000  lb.  tol43,000  lb. 
The  yield  per  mature  acre  ranged  from  721  maximum 
lb.  to  246  lb.  minimum. 

The  cost  of  tea  per  lb.  ranged  from  ll|d  to  5gd. 

Value  of  tea  per  lb.  in  bond  (including  seed  etc.) 
ranged  from  Is  2fd  to  6|d. 

We  must  not  omit  noticing  the  generally  high 
bearing  rate  of  the  mature  acreage.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  maximum  of  7211b.  per  acre. 
Then  we  have  645,  632,  and  625  ; next  come 
575,  563,  642,  and  515  ; below  500  but  above  400, 
we  get  489,  486,  467,  466,  462,  452,  441 , and 

427.  So  that  there  are  16  companies  out  of  the 
34,  or  nearly  one  half,  the  average  yield  of  whose 
estates  is  over  400  up  to  over  700.  The  number 
of  estates  which  range  below  400  but  above  300  lb. 
are  10,  so  that  26  out  of  the  34  companies 
got  average  yields  above  300  up  to  over  700. 
In  looking  at  this  yield  and  comparing  it  with  that 
of  Ceylon  estates,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
vast  proportion  of  the  Indian  tea  estates  were  opened 
on  virgin  soil  of  special  richness,  there  being  no 
old  coffee  estates,  more  or  less  washed  and  worn, 
to  lower  the  average.  Considering  how  on?- average 
yield  is  affected  by  the  low  yield  of  old  coffee 
estates,  we  compare  fairly  well  with  India;  in  specially 
favourable  cases,  such  as  that  of  Mariawatte 
“ beating  creation.” 

The  results  under  the  head  of  dividends  for  the 
year  show  that,  of  the  34  companies,  1 gave  18  per 
cent ; 1 gave  16 ; 1 gave  14 ; 1 gave  13 ; 1 gave 
12J ; 7 gave  10  per  cent ; so  that  12  companies,  or 
more  than  a third  of  the  whole,  divided  10  per 
cent  and  upwards.  We  have  a dividend  of  9 per 
cent  in  case  of  1 company ; 1 gave  8 ; 1 gave 
7 ; 9 gave  6 per  cent ; 1 gave  5^ ; and  1 gave  5. 
So  that  14  companies  gave  dividends  from  5 per 
cent  up  to  9;  and  26  out  of  the  34  gave  dividends 
ranging  from  5 to  18  per  cent.  A dividend  of  3 
per  cent  is  opposite  1 company  and  2J  per  cent 
against  another. 

In  the  first  case,  that  of  the  Land  Mortgage 
Bank  of  India,  where  no  dividend  was  declared, 
the  profits  were  nearly  £14,000.  There  were  good 
reasons  in  this  case  for  not  dividing  any  of  the 
profits,  as  the  losses  of  previous  years  had  to  be 
made  up.  In  the  second  case  of  no  dividend,  tbe 
profits  were  £11,116.  Then  comes  a case  with 
£748  profits  ; two  others  with  £1,602  each.  The 
only  esse  of  absolute  loss,  the  sum  being  £2,531 
is  that  of  the  Endogram  Company  with  £40,000 
capital ; 1,089  acreage  ; .£36  capital  per  acre  ; 1,064 
mature  acreage  ; yield  272,000  at  the  rate  of  255  lb., 
the  lowest  yield  recorded.  The  [tea  cost  lO^d  to 
produce  it  and  sold  for  only  8d. 

Leaving  this  exceptional  case  out  of  view,  tlio 


results  of  the  working  of  the  leading  Indian 
Companies  seems  by  no  means  discouraging, 
especially  in  view  of  the  considerable  fall  in  the 
selling  prices  of  teas  compared  with  those  which 
prevailed  a few  years  ago.  Not  many  planters  in 
Ceylon,  we  suspect,  can  beat  the  Indian  record  of 
minimum  cost  of  production,  6i}d  per  lb.  But  in 
this  direction  of  economical  working,  so  as  to 
reduce  cost  of  production  it  is  evident  we  must 
proceed,  if  the  Ceylon  tea  enterprise  is  to 
continue  profitable.  Meantime  efforts  to  open  upi 
new  markets  must  not  slacken. 

♦ 

CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  SOUTTIE.EN  INDIA, 
CEYLON  AND  THE  STRAITS. 

While  waiting  for  the  disposal  “ a press  of 
other  matter,”  in  order  to  resume  our  discussion 
of  the  question  started  by  our  correspondent 
“Truth”  as  to  the  necessity  for  stringent  mea- 
sures of  quarantine,  stamping  out  and  so  forth, 
to  combat  cattle  disease  in  Ceylon,  evidence  as  strong 
as  it  was  unexpected  has  been  afforded  of  the  cor- 
redness  of  the  views  we  expressed,  by  a resolution 
of  the  Government  of  Madras.  In  this  resolution 
tbe  expenditure  fora  lengthened  period  in  attempting 
to  carry  out  measures  such  as  “Truth”  demanded  and 
the  Ceylon  Cattle  Commission  of  1869  recommended 
is  declared  to  be  money  wasted,  and  the  whole 
machinery  for  watching  and  segregating  cattle  has 
been  abolished.  The  Government  of  Madras  have 
come  to  tbe  conclusion  we  expressed  that  stringent 
measures  of  repression  are  impracticable,  looking 
at  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  that  we  must  look 
for  gradual  improvement  with  advancing  intelli- 
gence. We  deem  it  quite  probable  that  “ Truth  ” 
will  say  : “ The  action  of  the  Madras  Government 
only  renders  stringent  quarantine  and  other 
measures  on  our  part  the  more  necessary.” 
What  would  better  please  our  pro-bovine  friend 
are  the  details  of  very  stringent  legislation  in 
Perak,  following  that  in  force  in  the  Straits 
Government,  whereby  quarantine  precautions  are 
applied  equally  to  cattle  and  human  beings,  power 
being  reserved  to  “stamp  out”  the  former,  with  or 
without  compensation.  The  subject  is  so  interesting 
and  in  many  aspects  so  important,  that  we  shall 
devote  another  article  to  its  discussion.  The  misery, 
of  course,  is  that  when  rinderpest  breaks  out 
amongst  the  wretched  native  cattle,  badly  fed  and 
worse  tended,  it  does  not  confine  its  ravages  to 
animals  comparatively  worthless  but  destroys  valu- 
able imported  animals,  treated  in  the  most  liberal 
and  humane  fashion  as  they  may  be.  The  following 
is  from  the  Madras  Times  of  August  6th 
The  fiat  lately  went  forth  (or  the  abolition  of  the 
Cattle  Disease  Department  in  this  Presidency.  Govern- 
ment was  led  to  take  this  step,  on  the  report  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  that  the  money  expended  upon 
attempts  to  cope  with  cattle-disease  bad  been  practi- 
cally wasted,  and  that  until  the  spread  of  education 
has  effected  a change  in  tbe  attitude  of  the  lyots,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  suspend  tbe  attempts  to  directly 
combat  the  evil.  The  Agricultural  Cemmittee  stated, 
that  “ in  dealing  with  diseases  which,  owing  to  the 
customs  of  cattle-management  arid  the  conditions 
of  the  country,  spread  with  immense  rapidity,  and 
find  a victim  in  every  stall,  we  deem  it  hopeless 
for  many  years,  to  attempt  directly  preventive  and 
curative  work  over  the  whole  area  of  tbe  country, 
aud  we  are  absolutely  convinced,  that  the  present 
method  of  placing  solitary  inspectors,  themselves  iri- 
sufliciently  educated  and  trained,  in  charge  of  a whole 
district,  with  but  little  supervision  aud  no  possible 
chance  of  obtaining  local  influence  over  so  vast  an  area, 
is  radically  wrong.  lYe  look  forward  to  a time,  when 
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there  will  be  a highly  trained  Stock  Inspector  with 
a staff  of  salustry  subordinatea  in  every  taluk,  when 
the  sense  of  the  country  will  be  actively  on  the  side 
of  the  preventive  and  curative  staff,  and  when  better 
stock  management  will  remove  the  predisposing  causes 
of  epidemics.  This  is  not  yet  within  measurable  dis- 
tance, but  we  consider  that  the  Department  should 
at  once  bend  its  efforts,  to  obtain  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible a considerably  strengthened  staff  of  Stock  Inspec- 
tors,” But  the  proposal  did  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  Government,  which  considered  such  a policy  im- 
practicable, as  it  would  require  a whole  army  of 
Stock  Inspectors  and  Salustries,  and  even  then  but 
little  good  would  result,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion 
of  the  farming  classes,  unless  the  former  were  en- 
trusted with  wide  and  stringent  powers  of  compulsion, 
which  would  be  an  evil  to  be  avoided  ; for  taking  into 
consideration  the  classes  from  which  the  staff  is  re- 
cruited, their  low  salaries,  and  the  opportunities  they 
have  for  oppression,  they  would  gravely  abuse  the 
authority  en'rusted  to  them.  Government  also  allu- 
ded to  the  fact,  that  there  were  doubts  whether  the 
effects  of  disease  are  so  serious  as  they  are  represented. 
Mr.  Robertson,  for  example,  is  of  opinion,  that  losses 
of  cattle  result  from  the  impoverished  condition, 
into  which  the  stock  frequently  get  and  not  from 
the  severity  of  the  diseases  that  prevail.  From 
statistics,  it  is  found  that  cattle  mortality  from  disease 
is  not  high,  while  cases  of  epidemics,  seriously 
affecting  ploughing  rattle,  or  the  mere  valuable  animals, 
are  comparatively  rare.  Government  agreed  with  Mr. 
Benson,  that  cattle  must  die  of  something,  and  as  very 
few  in  this  country  are  slaughtered  for  food,  they 
wou  d multiply  far  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence, 
if  epidemics  were  stamped  out,  so  that  betides  further 
deteriorating  in  quality,  they  would  die  from  sheer 
starvation  in  as  great  numbers,  as  they  now  do  from 
disease.  The  efforts  of  officers  of  the  Cattle  Disease 
Department  were  further  handicapped  hy  the  passive 
and  even  active  obstruction  offered  by  the  ryots  to 
all  efforts  to  assist  them.  With  this  opposition,  religious 
scruples,  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  ryots  to  deal 
with  the  Department  was  utterly  useless,  unless  a 
very  expensive  staff  was  entertained,  with  summary 
powers,  which  was  not  expedient  at  present,  and 
would  be  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  people. 
Government  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
amount  already  spent  on  the  Department  had  been 
literally  wasted,  and  it  directed  operations  in  this 
diiecticn  to  be  closed  at  once. 

- <P~ 

Maize  on  Indian  Coen. — “ Old  Resident  ” w’rites : 
— '‘No  doubt  Sir  Arthur  Havelock  was  thinking, 
when  he  made  hia  remark  at  matale,  of  the 
almcst  universal  cultivation  of  maize  in  south 
Africa,  in  contrast  with  the  scarcity  of  the  culture 
here.  But  the  caute  of  this  you  have  already 
explained.” 

Nuteitive  Vai  ue  of  Foods.— Speaking  roughly,  a 
quart  of  oysters  contains,  on  the  average,  about  the 
same  quantity  of  actual  nutritive  substance  as  a 
quart  of  milk  or  a pound  of  very  lean  beefa  or  I J 
pounds  of  fresh  codfish,  or  two-thirds  of  a pound  of 
bread.  But  while  the  weight  of  actual  nutriment  in 
the  different  quantities  of  food  material  named  is 
very  nearly  the  same,  the  quality  is  widely  different. 
That  of  the  very  lean  meat  or  codfish  consists  mostly 
of  what  are  called,  in. chemical  language,  protein  com- 
pounds, or  “ flesh  formers,”  the  substances  of  which 
make  blood,  muscle,  tendon,  bone,  brain  and  other 
nitrogenous  tissues.  That  of  the  bread  contains  but 
little  of  these,  and  consists  chiefly  of  starch,  with 
a little  fat  and  other  compounds,  which  serve  the 
body  as  fuel,  and  supply  it  with  heat  and  muscular 
power.  The  nutritive  substance  of  oysters  contains 
considerable  of  both  the  flesh-forming  and  more 
especially  heat  and  force-giving  ingredients.  Oysters 
come  nearer  to  milk  than  almost  any  other  common 
fooii ; their  values  for  supplying  the  body  with 
material  to  build  up  its  parts,  repair  its  wastes,  and 
furnish  it  with  heat  and  energy,  would  be  pretty 
neatly  tlie  same. — Century. 


Bamboos  were  sold  last  year  by  the  Forest  De- 
partment in  Bengal  to  the  number  of  nearly 
fifteen  millions.  As  compared  with  -the  previous 
year,  there  was  a falling-off  of  more  than  a million 
in  the  number  of  bamboos  sold.  The  decrease 
was  pretty  general  in  all  the  forest  divisions, but 
occurred  chiefly  in  Chittagong,  where  the  fear  of 
raids  kept  men  from  going  into  the  forest. — Pioneer. 

Aetificial  Tea. — The  Calcutta  Caplial  for  May  20 
has  the  following  ; — “ A new  industry  has  sprung  up 
in  Germany  with  the  young  leaves  of  the  wild  strawberry 
plant.  Having  been  carefully  dried,  they  are  used 
instead  of  China  tea,  and  are  said  to  approach  that 
beverage  very  closely  in  taste.  An  addition  of  young 
bramble  and  woodruff  leaves  is  said  to  add  to  the 
excellent  flavour  cf  this  most  inexpensive  of  teas.” — 
Grocer. 

Sdgae  is  cheap  enough  now,  as  every  sugar-planter 
knows.  But  hitherto  we  have  only  thought  of  it  as 
a sweetening  agent.  Now  we  are  discovering  it  has 
other  properties,  which  may  tend  to  raise  its  market 
price.  An  Italian  engineer  has  proved  that  if  sugar 
be  introduced  into  the  water  of  steam-boilers  it  will 
retard  (if  not  prevent)  incrustation.  In  a boiler  of  20 
horse-power,  posses.'^ed  of  126  tnbes,  41h.  of  sugar  a 
week  was  found  sufficient  to  retard  incrustation.  In 
Butler’s  Erewhon  we  have  a delightful  chapter  devoted 
to  the  period  when  our  machines  will  become  sensi- 
bly automatic,  and  take  the  place  of  supposed  ra- 
tional creatures.  The  above  fact  seems  to  be  mov- 
ing in  that  direction.  Our  steam-boilers  are  getting 
as  fond  of  sug-ar  as  children. — Australasian. 

Onions. — For  a cold  on  the  chest  there  is  no  better 
specific  for  most  persons  than  well  boiled  or  roasted 
onions.  They  should  be  sliced  and  boiled  in  milk  till 
soft  enough  to  smash  np  and  form  a sort  of  gruel. 
Drink  or  sup  just  before  or  after  getting  into  bed. 
They  may  not  agree  with  everyone,  but  to  persons 
with  good  digestions,  they  tvill  not  only  be  found  to 
be  a most  excellent  remedy  for  a cough,  and  the 
clogging  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  is  usually  the 
cause  of  the  cough  ; hut  if  eaten  freely  at  the  outset 
of  a cold,  they  will  usually  break  up  what  promised, 
from  the  severity  of  the  attack,  to  have  been  a serious 
one.  A writer  in  a medical  journal  recently  recom- 
mended the  giving  of  yomiy  raw  onions  to  children 
three  or  four  times  a week,  and  when  they  get  too 
large  and  strong  to  he  eaten  raw  then  to  boil  or 
rrast  them,  but  not  to  abandon  their  free  use.  Another 
writer,  advocating  their  use,  says;  “During  unhealthy 
seasons  when  diphtheria  and  like  contagious  diseases 
prevail  onions  ought  to  be  eaten  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  at  least  once  a week.  Onions  are  invigorating  and 
prophylactic  beyond  description.  Further  I challenge 
the  medical  fraternity  or  any  mother  ta  point  out  a 
place  where  children  have  died  from  diphtheria  or 
ecaTlelina,  ruginosa  &c.,  where  onions  were  freely  used.” 
Diseases  in  Plants.— A capital  paper  appears  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Oardener’s  Chronicle  by  Mr.  H 
Marshall  Ward,  a naturalist  who  has  come  rapidly 
to  the  front,  on  the  important  subject  of  the  diseases 
of  plants.  His  essay  is  on  chlorosis  or  “ yellows” — 
that  is,  tbe  absence  of  green  in  leaves,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  yellow  instead.  Unfortunately  there  are 
several  different  kinds  of  chlorosis,  but  that  usually 
affecting  plants  is  a diseased  condition  of  the  leaves, 
in  which  the  absence  of  tbe  green  colouring  matter 
is  due  to  the  deficiency  of  iron  salts  in  the  soil.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  leaves  affected  by  chlor- 
osis are  incapable  of  assimilating  carbon.  It  the  leaves 
are  young,  wtitering  them  with  a weak  solution  of 
iron  salts  will  restore  their  greenness;  although,  of 
course,  the  best  plan  is  to  apply  the  solution  of  iron 
to  the  roots.  There  is  usually  plenty  of  iron  in  all 
soils,  but  it  is  in  a fixed  or  stable  condition,  very 
little  of  it  being  available  by  the  plants  in  tbe  soluble 
state.  Iron  sulphate  is,  perhaps,  the  best  applicant 
to  the  roots  of  affected  plants,  inasmuch  as  it  dissolves 
slowly  and  yields  up  its  iron  in  an  available  condition. 
Garden  or  cultivated  plants  which  grow  rapidly  are 
much  more  liable  to  chlorosis  than  field  and  witd 
plants  which  grow  slowly, — Australasian. 
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CATTLE  4ND  CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  CEYLON 

Our  oorre^ondent  “ Truth  ” having,  apparently, 
retired  from  the  discussion  which  ha  initialed, 
another  writer  comes  forward  with  suggestions, 
some  ai  least  of  which  would  be  useful,  if  the  com- 
bing apathy  and  stolid  prejudice  of  the  people  would 
permit  of  their  being  earned  out  in  practice.  With 
the  precautions  and  action  now  proposed  it  may  be 
well  to  compare  the  recommendations  which  were 
the  result  oi  the  extended  enquiry  and  the  volumi- 
nous report  and  evidence  of  the  Commission  of 
1869.  The  summary  was  as  follows : — 

1.  All  cattle  arriving  from  India  at  any  port  in 
Ceylon  to  be  subject  to  a quarantine  of  fourteen  days, 
which  may  include  the  period  occupied  by  the  voyage. 

If  during  that  time  disease  breaks  out,  the  animals 
should  be  treated  as  in  any  infected  district.  If  no 
sickness  appears,  license  to  travel  may  be  issued  to 
the  owners- 

2.  No  cattle  to  be  allowed  to  graze  on  the  Crown 
pastures  about  the  old  Irrigation  Works,  without 
license  from  the  Government  Agent  of  the  District, 

3.  No  bull  more  than  a year  old  to  be  allowed  to 
graze  on  any  public  pasture  grounds. 

4.  Castration  of  cattle  to  be  allowed  by  European 
mode  alone. 

5.  Owners  of  cattle  to  report  any  suspected  oases 
of  sickness.  HeaUmen  to  inspect  the  herd,  and  if 
murrain  exists  to  separate  the  sick  animals,  and 
report  to  the  Government  Agent  of  the  district. 

6.  Locality  to  be  declared  infected  and  placed  in 
quarantine,  and  other  cattle  not  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  same. 

7.  Restriction  to  be  removed  only  by  order  of 
Government  Agent  or  other  superior  authority. 

8.  Hospitals  and  medicines  to  be  provided  for  sick 
cattle,  and  Keepers  appointed. 

9.  Owners  of  sick  cattle  to  pay  for  their  keep 

and  treatment.  ■ - j 

lU.  Taveiams  to  be  subjected  to  inspection,  and 
restriction  when  deemed  advisable. 

11.  Regulations  to  be  made  by  the  several  Govern- 
ment Agents  suitable  for  each  Province,  and 
proclaimed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Of  all  the  above  reoommendaiions,  we  believe  the 
only  one  which  was  carried  out  was  the  provision 
by  Government  of  male  animals  of  a superior  breed 
for  the  use  of  cattle  owners ; but  the  result  was 
BO  discouraging  that  even  this  effort  at  improvement 
was,  alter  a time  abandoned.  The  quarantining 
of  cattle  imported  from  India  seems  never  to  have 
been  seriously  entertained  by  Sir  Hercules  RoDin- 
Bou’s  government.  At  this  we  cannot  be  surprised  j 
for  although  the  Commissioners  leant  to  the  opinion 
that  murrain  was  often  introduced  into  Ceylon  from 
India,  they  yet  felt  compelled  to  admit  that 

Murrain  as  it  exists  in  Oeylou  is  not  the  mere 
temporary  outbreak  of  an  epizootic,  as  has  been  the 
case  during  the  late  cattle  plague  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  but  that  it  has  existed  lu,  we  may  say  (for 
all  pcaolioal  purposes)  on  indigenous  state  for  years. 
This  consideration  and  others  equally  cogent  pre- 
vented the  recommendation  of  specially  stringent 
measures.  The  summing  up  oi  the  treatment 
recommended  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  disease 
and  us  spread  when  it  had  appeared  was 

ThorougU  cleanliness,  both  of  the  cattle  sneds  and 
personally  among  the  attendants.  Removal  of  all 
filth  whioU  IS  continually  accumulating,  and  the  sprink- 
ling tbe  ooutaminated  pans  of  ibe  floor  with  lime 
or  wood  ashes,  or  both.  The  free  and  frequent  use  of 
carbolic  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all  germs 
of  ooutagiou  which  are  tloating  in  the  air  or  contained 
in  the  excretions.  Or,  in  the  absence  or  scarcity  of 
carbolic  acid,  the  substitution  for  it  of  sulphur  vapour 
and  tar.  The  prevention  of  all  communication  with 
unhealthy  cattle.  The  consumption  by  fire  of  all  rub- 
bish,  whether  beddiug  or  dung,  as  often  as  possible. 

Ail  excellent  measures  if  only  the  natives,  amongst 
whom  igQoraaoe  is  the  parent  of  so  much  cruelty, 
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could  be  induced  to  carry  them  out. — In  looking 
over  soma  Administration  Reports  for  1870,  the 
year  after  the  report  of  the  Cattle  Commission 
had  appeared,  we  hnd  opiuions  quoted  in  one  of 
them,  which  we  expressed  in  1869  and  whioh,  at 
an  interval  of  twenty-one  years,  we  can  but  repeat. 
Mr.  L.  Liesohing  was  in  1870  Assistant  Govern- 
ment Agent  of  Nuwarakalawiya,  a district  which, 
with  accretions,  was  formed  by  Sir  Wm.  Gregory 
into  the  North- Central  Province.  Mr.  Liesching 
wrote  and  quoted  thus  : — 

Cattle  disease  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
and  correspondence  during  the  year.  It  is  one  on  which 
it  is  easy  to  be  eloquent ; but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  devise  any  suitable  means  of  checking  the  evil,  and 
the  most  plausible  theories  are  easily  demolished  by 
those  who  know  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way.  It 
is  therefore  a subject  for  sincere  thankfulness  that 
Government  has  strenuously  refused  to  pass  any  Ordi- 
nance that  would  be  inoperative  because  it  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect.  Much  that  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subject  relates  to  black  cattle  ; but  what  is  to 
be  done  with  those  incorrigible  vagrants  and  determined 
fence-breakers,  the  buffaloes  ? How  are  they  to  be 
kept  from  forcing  their  great  bodies  through  any  impe- 
diments, and  making  their  way  through  thorny  jungles 
to  their  favouritie  haunts  and  mucb-Ioved  marshes  ? 

In  this  District  all  agricultural  operations  are  carried 
on  by  means  of  buffaloes,  black  cattle  ate  only  bred — 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  are  allowed  to  breed — for 
sale.  It  has  often  struck  me  on  seeing  the  large  herds 
of  these  latter  running  about  the  villages,  oi  no  use  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  perpetually  trespassing  on  the 
cultivated  lauds,  whether  they  really  are  not  on  the 
whole  a greater  nuisance  than  au  advantage — whether, 
taking  into  account  all  the  damage  one  of  them  does 
from  his  infancy  until  he  has  arrived  at  bull’s  estate, 
he  has  not  cost  more  than  he  will  ever  realize.  I should 
not  however  have  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  an  idea 
so  heterodox,  but  for  the  following  passage  which  I met 
with  recently,  quoted  from  an  Indian  Journal : — 

“ We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Indian  villagers  are 
under  some  kind  of  delusion  that  cattle  are  in  themselves 
wealth,  without  reference  to  their  use.  At  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  most  familiar  sight  is  a herd  of 
cattle  browsing  on  the  grass  and  under  every  group  of 
trees,  each  accompanied  by  the  never-failing  companion, 
the  assiduous  bird.  Pastor,  a passer-by  cannot  fail  to  be 
astonished  at  the  number  of  unserviceable  animals  he 
sees  grazing  around  him : — under-sized  oxen,  that  are  of 
no  sort  of  use  for  the  plough ; old  cows  that  are  a mere 
framework  of  bones,  gmliiess  of  milk,  and  long  past 
toil;  and  numbers  of  unwieldy  buffaloes  which  are 
stupid  and  slow  for  draught,  and  whose  cows  yield  a 
very  inferior  article  for  the  dairy.  Then,  too,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  a dead  ox  is  of  no  value  to  tbe  ordi- 
nary peasant.  He  cannot  eat  him,  be  will  not  skin  him, 
he  knows  not  that  hoofs  make  glue,  and  horns  combs ; 
and  his  only  wish  is  to  throw  the  carcase  somewhere 
where  the  chumars  or  the  pariah  dogs  may  easily  get 
bold  of  it.  Altogether,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a 
large  element  of  the  national  ehifclessness  in  cattle- 
keeping, and  that  many  of  the  small  farmers  would  only 
be  aule  to  assign  custom  or  village  reputation  as  a 
reason  for  the  retention  of  so  many  animals  they  do  not 
want,  and  which  are  neither  ornamental  nor  useful.” 

On  this  the  Editor  of  the  Ceylon  Observer  bays — 

“ There  is  immense  cruelly  in  the  mseusate  ignorance 
of  attempting  to  rear  cattle  without  the  means  of  pro- 
perly feetliug  them.  In  such  cases  the  wretched 
animals,  with  vitality  at  its  lowest  ebb,  drag  on  a weary 
existence,  to  yield  it  up  at  tbe  first  attack  of  inclement 
weather  or  disease.  * ' » * 

“ To  convince  the  ordinary  jungle  natives  that  they 
are  morally  responsible  lor  the  proper  feeding  and 
sheltering  of  the  animals  they  attempt  to  rear,  will  be 
a work  of  time,  but  the  work  can  be  expedited  inde- 
finitely by  the  aotiou  of  really  oonsoientious  servants 
of  Government  in  the  higher  positions,  who  can  ex- 
ercise not  only  ‘moral  suasion,’  but  a good  degree  of 
benevolent  despotism.  That  tbe  natives  can  be  kind 
to  their  animals,  on  the  piinoiple  whioh  aotuates  slave- 
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holders — self-interest — is  shewn  by  the  attention  paid 
to  the  feeding,  and  the  consequent  general  condition 
of  the  cart  bullocks.  It  is  quite  right  the  Government 
should  be  urged  to  do  its  best  to  prevent  disease,  which 
originates  where  natural  laws  are  neglected,  from 
spreading  and  inflicting  loss  where  those  laws  are  fairly 
observed.  But  the  diflBoulties  here  are  greater  than 
in  Europe,  owing  to  some  extent  to  climate,  but  mainly 
to  the  gross  ignorance  and  stolid  conservatism  of  the 
people.  While,  therefore,  demanding  that  all  that  is 
possible  should  be  done,  we  must  not  expect  the  evils 
of  ages  to  be  cured  in  a day.  We  have  great  hope 
in  the  extension  of  irrigation  works.  They  will  lead 
to  large  supplies,  not  only  of  grain  for  human  food, 
but  of  straw  for  cattle.  Experimental  farms,  well  con- 
ducted, too,  ought  to  do  good.” 

It  is  not  buSaloes  alone  (the  species  of  cattle 
really  useful  for  agricultural  purposes)  which  do 
mischief  by  straying  and  trespassing.  Ordinary  cattle 
go  prowling  about  of  their  own  accord  ; and  the 
investigation  of  cases  of  alleged  cattle  stealing  are 
frequently  complicated  by  the  fact  that  cattle-owners, 
who  deliberately  turn  out  their  cattle  at  night  to 
feed  on  the  fields  of  their  neighbours,  bring  false 
cases  of  theft  against  those  who  capture  and  impound 
such  trespassing  cattle.  As  a rule  the  natives  own 
at  more  cattle  than  they  ought,  with  reference 
to  means  of  feeding  and  shelter,  the  latter  often 
non-existent,  and  murrain  which  sweeps  away 
the  debilitated  animals,  predisposed  by  inani- 
tion to  attack,  may  be  regarded,  often  as  merely 
Nature’s  agent  employed  to  restore  a just  balance. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  statements  in  the 
report  of  1869  was  to  the  effect  that  “ The  Pali 
records  of  Ceylon  contain  no  allusion  to  cattle 
plague  or  to  cattle.”  As  to  cattle  plague  the 
assertion  is  probably  correct,  although  the 
non-mention  of  the  disease  is  by  no  means  evi- 
dence of  its  non-existence.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  ever  since  human  beings  commenced 
to  keep  fiocks  and  herds,  the  diseases  to  which 
aggregated  animals  are  liable  appeared  at  intervals 
and  were  iatal  in  proportion  to  the  violation  of 
the  natural  laws  which  apply  to  such  cases : 
neglect  of  cleanliness  and  fresh  air,  or  the 
absence  of  abundant  food  and  sufficient  shelter. 
But  the  ancient  literature  of  Ceylon,  whether 
written  on  palm  leaves  or  recorded  on  rocks,  pillars 
or  brasses,  in  noticing  grain  culture  by  irrigation, 
does  not  fail  to  mention  the  animals  essential  to 
such  cultivation.  Having  referred  the  question  to 
Mr.  D.  W.  Ferguson,  he  has  furnished  us  with 
the  following  note  : — 

“In  the  Mahavansa  there  are  frequent  references 
to  oxen  and  cows,  the  former  being  used  for  draught 
purposes  in  kings’  chariots  as  well  as  in  the  farmers’ 
plows.  Cows’  milk  and  milch  kine  are  also  often 
mentioned;  sothat  there  cannot  have  been  any  pre- 
judice against  milking  amongst  the  ancient  Sinha- 
lese. One  reference  to  a cow  and  calf  is  a curious  one. 
We  read  that  Elara,  the  Tamil  usurper,  was  so  justj 
that,  his  own  son  hp  pening  to  kill  a calf  accidently 
by  running  over  its  n eck  with  his  chariot  wheel,  on  its 
mother’s  coming  to  make  complaint  by  ringing  the  bell 
which  the  king  had  caneed  to  be  suspended  at  his  bed- 
head for  those  who  s oVight  redress,  the  monarch  struck 
off  the  prince’s  head  on  the  same  wheel ! In  the 
ancient  inscriptions  translated  by  Dr.  E.  Muller 
there  are  a number  of  references  to  cart  buffaloes, 
as  well  as  to  cattle.  I do  not,  however,  find  any 
reference  to  cattle  disease  in  the  Mahavansa  or  the 
inscriptions.” 

The  Commission  obtained  evidence  that  cattle  dis- 
ease was  not  unknown  during  the  Sinhalese 
period,  and  it  would  b e interesting  now  to  ascer- 
tain, what  notices  if  any  of  epizootics  occur  in 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  records  of  their  occu- 
pancy of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  We  have 
already  corrected  the  statement  in  the  report  that 
ttle  murrain  waa  not  noticed  aa  prevalent  in  the 


early  days  of  British  rule.  It  is  “ an^owre  true 
tale  ” which  the  Commission  told,  to^now  as 
in  1869,  that  native  cattle  are  degenlkate,  liable 
to  disease,  and  in  many  cases  have  been'  exter- 
minated by  disease,  results  which  they  believed 
to  be 

Attributable  to  the  following  causes : — promiscuous 
and  premature  breeding,  insufficient  and  inferior 
grazing,  want  of  care  of  animals  on  the  part  of  villa- 
gers, and  more  frequent  work  necessitated  by  reduced 
herds.  _ The  same  neglect  of  ordinary  precautions,  the 
same  indifference  to  results  which  distinguish  the 
Sinhalese  in  all  that  regards  the  cultivation  of  paddy 
land,  are  equally  manifest  in  their  proceedings  in 
reference  to  their  herds.  Except  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Maritime  and  Kandyan  districts,  we  have  seen  no 
instances  of  cattle  owners  providing  shelter  of  food 
for  their  animals  in  inclement  weather,  or  during 
seasons  of  prolonged  and  severe  drought. 

With  such  utter  neglect  of  all  the  conditions 
conducive  to  the  existence  of  a strong  and  healthy 
and  useful  breed  of  cattle,  the  wonder  ought  to 
be,  not  that  disease  is  so  frequent  and  so  fatally 
virulent,  but  that  any  of  the  animals  are  left  to 
perpetuate  their  miserable  kind.  A ease  is  men- 
tioned of  a landed  proprietor  in  the  Eastern 
Province  who  at  one  time  possessed  1,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  who,  in  one  year  of  murrain,  lost  all 
except  6.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  1,000 
exceeded  by  at  least  50  per  cent  the  proportion 
which  ought  to  have  been  kept,  with  reference 
to  the  means  of  existence  available  for  them. 
The  Eeport  of  1869  said : “ Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  evil  results  of  the  existing 
means  of  cattle  feeding.”  With  this  we  quite  agree, 
and  although  other  measures  of  reform  are  of 
importance,  this  question  of  a better  provision  of 
pasture  and  forage  for  cattle  outweighs  them  all. 
Abundance  of  nutritious  food  must  be  available, 
or  all  precautions  to  prevent  disease  with  measures 
of  cure  will  be  in  vain.  But  this  question  of  cattle 
food  must  be  treated  in  another  article. 


FOEMOSA  AND  TEA. 

If  Formosa  were  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  it 
would  probably  be  the  most  formidable  competitor  in 
the  world  with  India  and  China  in  the  production 
of  tea.  But  the  following  details  show  that  this 
naturally  beautiful  and  fertile  island  is  a scene 
of  internecine  strife  and  anarchy  : — 

News  from  China  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  out- 
breaks of  the  aborigines  in  Formosa  have  culminated 
in  a general  rebellion.  Disturbances  in  that  part  of 
the  island,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  native  tribes 
(mainly  the  eastern  and  mountainous  half),  have  be- 
come chronic,  but  the  most  serious  of  recent  years 
were  those  in  the  south,  which  it  was  hoped  were  settled 
amicably  a few  months  ago.  Simultaneously  the  tribes 
in  the  north-east  broke  out  in  revolt,  and  the  expedi- 
tion despatched  against  them,  although  the  Governor 
himself  accompanied  it,  has  been  compelled  to  return, 
having  suffered  heavily  both  from  the  enemy  and 
disease.  The  general  in  command  has  been  degraded, 
a colonel  has  been  beheaded  for  appropriating  the 
pay  of  the  troops,  and  it  appears  that  the  Chinese 
lost  some  of  their  guns.  Soon  after  its  return  to 
Tamsui  news  was  received  of  another  formidable  rising 
in  the  south,  where  the  tribes,  it  was  hoped,  had 
been  pacified.  It  seems  to  have  been  produced,  like 
most  other  disturbances  in  Formosa,  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Chinese  local  officials.  The  magistrate  of  the 
city  of  Hungcheng,  which  adjoins  the  territory  of 
what  the  Chinese  call  “ the  savages,”  arrested  two 
of  the  chiefs  after  the  pacification,  whereupon  the 
Bhotans  rose  en  masse  and  besieged  the  city.  The 
magistrate  not  only  gave  up  the  men  at  once,  but 
feasted  the  besiegers  with  abundance  of  pork  and 
liquor,  and  on  their  departure  promptly  asked  for 
troops  to  punish  them.  Five  thousand  men  were 
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hurried  np/by  sea  and  land,  the  general  vowing  that 
he  will  now^xterminate  the  whole  trihe  and  make 
a clear  the  east  coast.  The  Chinese  are  said 

to  be  welt^rmed  with  modern  weapons  of  precision 
as  with  rockets  for  jungle  warfare,  the  latter 

of  j^ch,  however,  they  are  unable  to  use.  So  far 
tne  savages  ” appear  to  be  triumphant  aU  along  the 
line  from  the  south  to  the  north-east ; their  borders 
have  of  late  been  extended,  and  it  has  only  been 
by  means  of  heavy  bribes  that  they  have  been 
induced  to  keep  within  them.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  predict  the  result  of  the  campaign  now  proceeding 
in  the  south.  To  judge  by  the  majority  of  recent 
efforts  to  subjugate  the  aborigines  the  quarrel  will  be 
patched  up  for  a moment,  the  troops  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  then  the  imprudence  and  arrogance  of 
some  local  official  will  cause  the  flame  to  burst  out 
anew. — Times  Weekly  Edition, 

THE  BEITISH  NORTH-BOENEO  COMPANY, 

Mr.W.D.  Gibbon,  the  local  agent  for  this  company, 
sends  us  the  annual  report  and  balance  sheet  for 
1889,  and  also  the  report  of  the  15th  half-yearly 
meeting  held  last  month.  Our  London  correspon- 
dent, in  his  letter  of  11th  July,  mentioned  several 
of  the  chief  facts  given  by  the  chairman  in  his 
speech  at  that  meeting  ; but  we  make  a few 
additional  extracts,  as  follows: — 

From  an  ofBcial  return  of  the  tobacco  sales  in 
Holland  last  year,  it  would  appear  that  no  country 
produced  tobacco  which  sold  for  more  than  70  cents  of 
a guilder  per  pound,  with  the  exception  of  British 
North  Borneo ; whilst  the  price  of  the  whole  of  the 
1888  crop  from  our  Territory  averaged  125  guilder 
cents.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in 
planting  experiments  in  Zanzibar,  Ceylon  and  other 
countries  ; in  most  cases  with  disastrous  results.  In 
Deli  land  is  getting  scarcer,  whilst  the  price  of  tobacco 
is  getting  dearer.  The  sales  of  Sumatra  tobacco  this 
year  have  realized  in  some  cases  over  4s  per  pound ; 
and  I believe  that  a sample  of  Borneo  tobacco  has  also 
been  valued  at  this  high  figure.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  the  early  days 
of  planting,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  in  a great 
future  for  British  North  Borneo.  ... 

Next  to  tobacco,  timber  takes  the  second  place  in 
our  list  of  products.  This  industry  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  year. ... 

It  may  be  further  stated  that  negotiations  are  in 
progress  with  an  influential  syndicate  which  may  lead 
to  the  formation  of  an  Exploration  Company,  and 
possibly  also  to  the  establishment  of  a bank  in  North 
Borneo,  so  that  there  a prospect  of  the  country  being 
more  thoroughly  and  rapidly  exploited  in  the  near  future 
than  has  been  possible  in  the  past.  ... 

The  aggregate  tonnage  inwards  was  67,623,  and  out- 
wards from  Sandakan  70,343,  and  I am  glad  to  say  our 
ports  have  been  frequently  visited  by  Her  Majesty’s 
ships  of  war,  the  influence  of  which  is  very  acceptable,  as 
evidence  of  the  interest  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
in  the  progress  of  the  protected  State.  ... 

As  a further  evidence  of  increasing  business,  the  re- 
turns from  the  Treasurer-General  show  a large  increase 
both  in  the  note  issue  and  in  the  demand  for  our  copper 
coinage  ; thus  the  value  of  notes  issued  on  the  31st  Dec. 
last  was  over  SIOO.OOO,  as  against  $53,494  at  the  end  of 
1888.  The  Sandakan  correspondence  is  returned  for  the 
year — in  letters  17,998;  papers  and  books,  14,677 
parcels,  105 ; showing  a considerable  increase  in  1888 
under  all  the  throe  heads. 

VVe  notice  that  a number  of  the  shareholders  at 
the  meeting  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  not  receiving 
any  dividend,  12  voting  that  the  report  be  not 
adopted,  and  22  against  this  motion. 

> 

Notmkgs  in  Grknad.v. — A W est  Indian  plan- 
ter in  ordering  the  Tropical  Agriculturist  and  offering 
to  send  us  an  occasional  letter — an  offer  we  gladly 
accept — adds: — “The  staple  on  this  estate  is  nut- 
megs, and  we  have  lots  of  trees  from  70  to  80  years 
of  age,  line  sturdy  old  fellows  which  bear  enor- 
mously and  look  ‘good’  for  another  century,’’ 


PLANTERS’  ENEMIES  IN  THE  (PAR  EAST) 
THE  STRAITS  AND  WEST  (GUATEMALA). 

Mr.  E.  Woodhouae  writing,  from  Penang  on  22nd 
July,  says ; — 

“Read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest  the  herewith- 
mentioned  ‘ bug,’  which  I guess  is  our  old  enemy 
(or  new  one  perhaps  I should  say)  green  bug.  The 
male,  however,  of  the  latter  is  a very  minute  little 
fellow,  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  a full-grown 
female.  I regret  to  say  I have  renewed  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  green  bug  during  my  travels  lately  ; and 
saw  a remarkably  fine  specimen  of  helopeltis  in  Perak.’ 

A New  Insect. — M.  Adolf  Vendrell,  a member  of 
the  Agricultural  Societies  of  Belgium  and  Spain,  has 
at  the  order  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  pre* 
pared  a report  on  a disease  that  attacks  the  coffee 
plantations  of  the  department  of  Amatitlan,  in  that 
country.  Coffee  was  planted  in  Amatitlan  at  the  time 
of  the  decline  of  the  cultivation  of  cochineal.  Owing 
to  the  poverty,  want  of  depth,  and  perhaps  negleotj 
of  the  soil,  the  coffee  disease  in  question  made  its 
appearance  about  ten  years  ago,  and  the  farmers 
attribute  to  its  ravages  the  annual  loss  of  half  their 
crops.  M.  Vendrell  states  that  the  disease  is  an 
insect,  “ nothing  more  nor  less  than  a new  species 
if  cochineal  that  has  adapted  itself  to  a different 
existence.”  M.  Vendrell,  after  carefully  oonsidering 
the  manner  in  which  the  insect  should  be  clase  d 
places  it  in  the  coooidos  family  named  by  Dr.  Claus 
of  Vienna  University.  To  the  individnal  insect  he 
gives  the  name  of  “ coocus  coffe».”  He  describes 
the  female  as  being  “ of  the  shape  of  a coffee  bean, 
with  a central  line  across  the  length,  three  pair  of 
feet,  a sucker  or  spur  at  the  thorax,  very  conspicuous 
small  eyes,  and  two  or  three  whitish  lines  on  the 
body.”  ' The  male  is  similar,  save  that  he  sometimes, 
has  wings,  and  is  slightly  larger.  The  insect  settles 
upon  the  tender  shoots  of  the  coffee,  and  absorbs  the 
nourishing  juices  as  they  flow  towards  their  destina- 
tion in  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  M.  Vendrell  advises 
the  nee  of  nitrate  manures  on  the  plantations,  and 
recommends  the  intervention  of  the  Government  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  cultivators. 

♦- 

CEYLON  UPCOUNTRY  PLANTING  REPORT, 

THE  NEW  “ CEYLON  HANDBOOK  AND  DIRECTORY” — A 
COMPLIMENT. 

Aug.  14th. 

The  reoeption  which  your  big  book  has  received 
on  all  hands  must  have  been  very  gratifying ; 
for  from  the  Governor  downwards  testimonials  to 
that  work  have  been  both  hearty  and  numerous, 
if  I may  judge  by  what  has  appeared  in  the 
Observer  columns.  No  one  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  the  book  will  think  this  praise 
has  been  misplaced. 

There  is  one  remarkable  feature  in  “Ferguson’s 
Ceylon  Directory,”  and  that  is  that  every  succeeding 
issue  seems  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  preceeding 
one.  It  goes  on  too  increasing  in  bulk.  I had  the 
curiosity  to  put  the  volume  for  1887-8  into  the 
scale  as  against  1890-91,  and  the  latter  comes  out 
nine  ounces  heavier.  This  increase  is  all  new  matter, 
for  it  seems  as  far  as  I could  make  out  that  the 
advertisements  in  both  books  are  pretty  nearly  equal; 
in  fact  the  older  volume  rather  has  it.  Of  course 
a test  of  this  kind  is  of  no  value,  in  judging  the 
merits  of  the  book  as  a book ; but  when  you  begin 
to  wander  through  its  pages  and  note  the  wide 
range  of  the  information  therein  contained,  and 
more  especially  the  practical  nature  of  it ; also 
the  marked  absence  of  anything  which  might  be 
classed  as  “ padding,  ” it  would  appear  that  these 
nine  ounces  of  new  letterpress  have  a critical  value, 
even  when  put  in  this  avoirdupois  way.  The 

question  is,  if  over  half  a pound  weight  of  the 
book  were  to  be  out  out,  could  an  excision  of  this 
kind  be  made  without  very  much  impairing  its  worth  ‘i 
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Wbat  one  might  be  inclined  to  sacrifice  another 
would  refuse  to : so  that  on  the  whole  this  added 
weight  is  all  pure  gain  to  the  public.  Speaking 
of  so  many  ounces  of  new  letterpress  does  not 
perhaps  convey  to  the  general  reader  a very  clear  idea 
of  the  extent  of  this  added  matter ; but  when  I say 
that  the  ordinary  Observer  weighs  somewhat  less 
than  two  ounces,  and  that  the  increased  size  of 
the  Handbook  is  equal  to  about  five  Observers  or 
say  about  a week’s  newspaper  reading,  the  advan- 
tage to  the  public  should  be  pretty  manifest. 
For  all  this,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  an  increase 
in  price.  How  is  it  done  ? 

The  get-up  of  the  Directory  is  highly  creditable 
to  all  concerned.  When  one  remembers  the  style 
of  binding  of  some  of  the  earlier  issues,  looking 
for  ell  the  world  like  a fat  boy  in  a jacket  too 
small  for  him — and  contrasts  it  with  the  finish  of 
the  1890-91  edition,  the  advance  is  very  marked. 
It  adds  very  much  to  the  pleasure  of  using  a book 
to  have  it  well  bound. 

In  the  “ Planting  and  .Agricultural  Peview,” 
which  forms  the  first  portiou  of  the  Handbook. 
every  product  of  Ceylon  has  its  share  of  attention, 
and  the  information  is  broughtwell  up  to  date.  Under 
the  beading  “Sugar  Cultivation  in  Ceylon,”  when,  one 
would  hardly  have  looked  for  late  information, 
or  indeed  felt  the  need  of  it,  there  occurs  the 
following  passage  : — “ We  had  about  two  years  ago 
(July  1888)  an  enquiry  from  a European  at  Nagpore 
who  wished  to  try  new  machinery  in  manufactur- 
ing sugar  in  Ceylon  ; while  one  of  the  first 
questions  asked  by  H.  E.  Sir  A.  E.  Havelock  after 
assuming  the  Government  (May  1890)  was,  why 
sugar  was  not  grown  in  Ceylon  with  its  cheap 
labour  supply.”  A big  book  like  this,  which  is  issued 
to  the  public  in  August,  to  bring  its  information 
on  such  a minor  matter  as  sugar  up  to  May  of 
the  eamd  year,  shows  considerable  enterprise. 
Since  the  last  Handbook  was  published,  cotton  and 
tobacco  have  been  very  much  in  evidence  in 
Cevlon  agriculture,  and  the  articles  on  these  two 
products  are  well  up  to  date,  and  very  full  in  the 
information  given.  This  is  especially  so  in  the 
article  on  cotton. 

It  is  not  a little  interesting — and  I would  commend 
it  to  my  brotherplantera  when  the  rain  prevents  work 
and  they  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  themselves, 
— to  go  over  the  Planting  Review  of  the  last 
“ Directory  ” and  compare  it  with  the  new  edition. 
Although  there  is  not  much  in  the  different  articles 
that  we  don’t  know,  still  it  is  easy  in  comparing 
the  different  summaries  to  trace  where  there  has 
been  progress  or  retrogressive  ; and  the  marshal- 
ling of  the  many  facts  and  figures,  which  indivi- 
dually don’t  seem  to  count  for  much,  has  a 
pleasing  and  enlightening  effect.  It  is  like  a big 
field-day,  with  its  march-past. 

In  a book  of  this  size  brought  out  in  a busy 
newspaper  office  there  needs  must  be  errors. 
Several  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  Observer 
columns,  and  more  will  be  I doubt  not.  At  page 
654*,  some  six  surveyors  are  down  as  licensed 
auctioneers — but  perhaps  they  are  that  besides 
being  the  other. 

Even  with  all  the  mistakes— and  their  number 
twice  doubled— “ Ferguson’s  Ceylon  Handbook  and 
Directory  1890  91”  is  a credit  to  the  oniony,  and 
especiallv  to  the  hard-working  editors  who  have 
compiled  it.  Pbppekcorn. 


A MYSTERIOUS  AFFAIR. 

With  reference  to  the  paragraph  under  the  above 
beading  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  yesterday 
we  give  below  all  that  we  can  find  on  the  subject 

•This  is  ouireotod  in  the  Errata. — Ed.  2'.  yl. 


in  our  files  of  1876.  The  fol'owing  appeared  in 
our  issue  of  February  24th,  1875:—*^ 

We  are  sorry  to  learn,  from  the  lastrlotacanmnd 
paper,  that  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered^f  Mr. 
Broughton’s,  the  Quinologist’s,  whereabouts.  He  reached 
Madras  safely  after  leaving  Ootacamund  on  the  7th 
December,  for  on  the  11th  of  that  month  he  wrote 
from  here  to  the  Manager  of  the  Neilgherry  Courier.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Broughton  sent  in  the  resignation  of 
his  appointment  in  December,  giving  six  months’  notice, 
but  that  Government,  in  reply,  offered  him  the  option 
of  retiring  before  the  expiration  of  that  period.  It 
is  conjectured,  therefore,  that  he  may  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  offer,  and  proceeded  to  England. 
The  Police  authorities  at  Ootacamund  telegraphed  to 
Bombay  at  the  end  of  last  week  for  information  re- 
garding  a Mr.  Broughton  who  had  taken  his  passage 
for  England  at  that  Presidency  : but  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  is  not  known.  In  connec’ion  with  Mr.  Brrugh- 
ton’s  name,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a sample 
of  amorphous  quinine,  manufactured  by  the  Quino- 
legist’s  Department,  has  been  condemned,  am;  ihet 
Government  have  directed  the  discontinuance  of  th<- 
manufacture ; but  our  Neilgherry  contemporary  is 
informed  that  the  condemned  sample  was  prepared 
during  Mr.  Broughton’s  absence,  and  should  not  be 
taken  as  a specimen  that  Mr.  Broughton’s  superin- 
tendence and  skill  might  have  produced. 

In  the  issue  of  March  2nd,  1875,  we  find  the 
following  : — 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  O. 
B.  Irvine,  the  District  and  Sessions  Judge  of  South 
Arcot.  ‘As  from  a paragraph  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  the  26th  instant  it  would  appear  that  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Broughton,  the  Government  Quinologist, 
have  cause  for  anxiety  on  bis  account,  and  that  the 
latest  tidings  received  of  him  were  contained  in  a 
letter  to  the  Manager  of  the  Neilgherry  Couier,  dated 
from  Madras,  11th  Deaember,  I wish  to  inform  you 
that  Mr.  Broughton  was  a passenger  with  me  on  board 
the  B.  I.  S.  N.  Steamer  “Ava,”  from  Madras  to  Pondi- 
cherry  on  the  14th  December,  and  that  he  then  in- 
formed me  his  intention  was  to  make  a tour  in  Oeylon. 
This  accounts  for  Mr.  Broughton’s  movements  up  to  a 
date  nine  weeks  ago,  and  seems  to  prove  that  he  did 
not  meet  with  any  misadventure  in  India.  The  opinion 
prevails  in  Madras  that  he  has  returned  home  in  a 
rather  informal  manner,  and  has  no  idea  of  returning 
to  the  lucrative  appointment  that  he  held  for  some 
eight  years  as  Government  Quinologist  at  Ootacamund 
in  connection  with  the  Neilgherry  Cinchona  Plantation.’ 
— Madras  Mail. 


MANA-GRASS  FROM  CEYLON  FOR  MANU- 
FACTURING BOARD— STANLEY-WRIGHTSON 
TEA  CHESTS— MR.  HUGHES  ON  MR.  HOOPER’S 
ANALYSES  OF  TEA— TEA  TASTING  AND  WATER 
—CLOVE  CULTURE  IN  ZANZIBAR 
AND  PEMBA. 

Fourteen  hundredweights  of  mana  grass  having 
arrived  in  England  from  Ceylon,  the  Stanley- 
Wrightson  Syndicate  met  on  Tuesday  last  to  discuss 
its  future  arrangements.  It  was  determined  that  this 
shipment  of  grass  should  be  handed  over  to  Messrs. 
Ibbotson,  who  have  large  mills  at  West  Drayton, 
to  be  made  by  them  into  quarter-inch  boards. 
The  method  of  preparation  consists  in  boiling 
the  grass  under  great  pressure,  and  then  passing 
the  pulp  resulting  from  that  operation  through 
powerful  rolling  machAes,  Dr.  Evans— who,  as 
you  have  before  been  told  by  me,  is  the  Consulting 
Chemist  to  the  Paper  Makers’  Corporation  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  who  carried  out  the  first 
experiments  with  mana  grass  as  you  have  been 
informed,— is  to  supervise  closely  the  progress  of 
these  operations.  Dr.  Evans  was  present  at  the 
nuoting  of  the  Syndicate  referred  to  ahuve,  and 
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thereat  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  the  singula* 
fitness  of  the  grass  for  the  purpose  required. 

The  Syndicate,  after  coming  to  the  resolution 
abovymentioned,  then  discussed  the  after-course 
to  be^ followed  by  it,  and  a proposal,— should  Dr. 
Evans’s  report  be  as  satisfactory  as  it  promises  to 
be, — to  form  a company  for  manufacturing  the 
board  in  Ceylon  and  to  take  over  and  work 
the  Stanley-Wrightson  patents  for  tea  chests 
therein,  was  most  favourably  entertained, 
and  there  seems  to  be  every  probability 
that  this  will  be  the  course  which  will  receive 
ultimate  adoption.  You  will  fully  recognize  that 
this  arrangement,  so  full  of  hopeful  promise  for 
the  creation  of  a new  industry  among  you,  is 
dependent  upon  the  success  of  this  second  series 
of  experiments;  but  no  one  here  feels  any  doubt 
as  to  this  being  achieved,  and  I shall  feel  equally 
surprised  as  disappointed  if,  before  another  twelve 
months  have  passed,  the  new  company’s  mills  are 
not  in  full  work  among  you. 

Intimately  allied  to  the  subject  treated  of  in 
the  two  foregoing  paragraphs  is  the  verdict  now 
obtained  as  to  the  condition  in  which  the  first 
shipment  of  Stanley-Wrightson  tea  chests  has  arrived 
pt  horn'  ; for  the  prospects  of  the  industry  above 
rei'erred  :0  are,  of  course,  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  success  likely  to  follow  that  verdict.  You  have 
already  been  informed  in  these  letters  of  what  I 
had  myself  seen  of  these  chests,  as  also  of  the 
satisfactory  sales  made  of  the  tea  which  came 
hfmie  in  them.  We  have  now  further  learned 
that  on  the  shipments  made  home  by  the 
“ t artbage  ” and  “ Oopack  ” fhere  was  a gain 
respectively  on  the  lauuiug^  and  sale  weights  as 
compared  with  those  of  similar  tea  packed  in  the 
same  number  of  ordinary  wooden  boxes  of  the  same 
external  cubical  measurement,  of  2-4  lb.,  of  tea  per 
package,  and  3*12  lb.  of  tea  per  package.  That  is 
to  say,  that,  whereas  the  46  lb.  of  tea  packed  in 
the  Stanley-Wrightson  chests  sold  (roughly)  as 
48  lb,,  the  45  lb.  packed  in  wood  chests  sold  only  as 
44  lb.  Freight  and  warehouse  charges  were  the 
same  for  both  kinds  of  packages,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  estimate  from  these  figures  one  very  material 
advantage  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  Stanley- 
Wrightson  chests.  So  far  as  my  inquiries  have  as  yet 
been  replied  to,  I have  not  received  a single  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  opposition  to  their  use.  It 
is,  however,  admitted  by  members  of  the  Syndicate 
that,  while  the  boxes  seems  to  be  a success,  the  lead 
paper  linings  used  instead  of  lead  have  not  so  far 
proved  to  be  so  ; but  no  opportunity  has  yet  oo- 
courred  for  me  to  learn  in  what  way  or  degree 
these  last  have  proved  to  be  defective. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  do  so  I should 
certainly  have  endeavoured  to  be  present  to  watch 
the  process  of  treating  the  mana  grass  during  its 
conversion  into  board  at  Messrs.  Ibbotson’s  mills. 
Unfortunately,  absence  from  London  will  prevent  my 
doing  this,  and  I regret  the  fact  exceedingly,  be- 
cause I foresee  that  very  probatly  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  new  industry  into  Ceylon  may  have  a 
marked  effect  on  the  welfare  of  many  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, for  those  well  acquainted  with  the  variou 
purposes  to  which  strawboard  is  now  nppli*  ‘ 
assure  me  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ovi  r- 
est.mate  the  luaiiy  services  it  may  be  made  to 
render. 

During  the  present  W'  ek  opportunity  has  occurred 
for  me  to  1;  arn  from  Mr.  John  Hughes  i s opinion 
ujion  'vhnt  we  ‘ ad  ;n  the  Tropical  Anriciihurist  not 
1 u,;  back  rs  lo  the  eilioaoy  of  analyses  of  tea  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Daviii  Hooper  in  the  paper  by  him 
abstracted  m that  jouiual.  Mr.  Hughes  tells  me 
thit  Im  wrote  by  'bo  last  mail  but  one  to  the 
Socrciary  of  your  Planters’  Association  directing 


attention  to  Mr.  Hooper’s  paper  and  the  conclusions 
stated  in  it,  and  suggesting  that  it  would  s fiord 
useful  information  to  planters  if  some  investigations 
were  carried  out  in  order  to  determine  the  amount 
of  tannin  present  in  the  ordinary  domestio  infusion 
of  fen  minutes,  Mr.  Hooper,  according  to  Mr. 
Hughes’s  view,  contends  that  elevation  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  proportion  of  tannin,  but  the  latter 
gentleman  considers  that  this  opinion  is  in  advance 
of  facts  ascertained  by  Mr.  Hooper  in  his  researches  ; 
for  out  of  the  66  samples  reported  on  in  the  paper, 
only  6 were  from  Assam  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet, 
the  other  Indian  teas  analysed  representing  estates  at 
an  elevation  ranging  from  2,500  feet  in  Travanoore 
to  7,800  feet  in  the  Nilgiri  ranges  Most  of  these 
Indian  teas  therefore  represent  hill  estates,  and  as 
such  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  proportions 
of  tannin  should  in  such  oases  represent  about  the 
same  quantities  as  are  found  in  tea  grown  on  the 
hills  in  Ceylon. 

Mr.  Hughes  continued  the  expression  of  his  views 
to  me  by  pointing  out  further  that  Mr.  Hooper’s 
results  give  the  total  amount  of  tannin  present  in 
the  teas,  and  not  the  amount  extracted  under 
ordinary  oircumstaneea.  Mr.  Hughes  regards  this 
as  being  a fact  to  be  regretted,  because  Mr  Hroper, 
in  a small  set  of  experiments  subsequently  made, 
showed  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  total  amount 
of  tannin  contained  in  the  tea  is  usually  extracted 
by  the  ordinary  teapot  infusion,  and  he  holds  that 
this  constitutes  the  practical  side  of  the  question 
which  calls  for  further  analytical  investigation.  He 
quoted  to  me  one  sample  of  tea  so  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Hooper  which  yielded  3 04  of  tannin,  while  another 
gave  twice  as  much,  viz.  6-26.  What  Mr.  Hughes 
therefore  thinks  to  be  desirable  is  a thorough  ex- 
amination of  reliable  samples  with  a view  of  definitely 
deciding,  not  only  how  far  the  amount  of  tannin  is 
influenced  by  elevation,  but  also  by  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture,  the  time  allowed  for 
fermentation,  different  conditions  of  temperature, 
and  other  ciroumstances  which  effect  the  flavour  and 
probably  also  evenithe  constituents  of  tea.  He  men- 
tioned to  me  that  tea  making  depends  on  chemical  re- 
actions carried  out  under  certain  conditions  of 
temperature,  and  that  as  the  strength  of  tea  de- 
pends on  the  proportion  of  tannin,  a careful  de- 
termination of  the  constituents  would  be  useful 
to  planters  as  well  as  interesting  to  the  general 
public. 

So  far  as  my  own  very  defioient  knowledge  can 
justify  me  in  forming  any  opinion  upon  the  points 
treated  of  by  Mr.  Hughes,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  the  last  mentioned  body,  i.e.  the  general 
public,  to  whom  such  an  investigation  would  prove 
to  be  first  useful.  The  utility  to  your  planters 
would,  I should  say,  follow  upon  indications  of  ap- 
preciation shown  by  the  public  of  certain  growths 
which  might  comply  most  closely  with  results 
obtained  by  the  investigation  proposed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  A.  purchases  tea  he  can  receive 
bnt  little  aid  to  his  judgment  by  any  published 
analysis  of  it  at  present  available  to  him.  Ho  may 
buy  a pound  of  tea  of  a kind  said  to  contain  bnt 
’.'Hie  tannin  under /u/Z  analysis,  but  from  which  his 
system  of  domestic  infusion  may  extract  tannin  in 
far  larger  proportion  than  would  be  yielded  by 
another  description  of  tea  stated  to  contain  a far 
larger  proportion  under  analysis  than  that  bought 
by  him.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  doubted  that 
if  a standard  for  analytical  examination  was 
established  and  worked  upon  which  should  approach 
oloFel"  to  the  ordinary  oonditions  of  domestio 
practice,  A would  obtain  a far  more  reliable 
guide  than  he  has  at  present.  We  hope  your 
Planters’  Assooiation  will  take  this  matter  up, 
because  it  is  important  for  your  planters  to  learn 
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with  some  degree  of  certainty  what  growths 
and  what  processes  will  the  nearest  meet  the 
tastes  of  consumers.  These  vary  so  much  in 
different  countries  that  probably  tea  required  by 
users  in  America  or  Eussia  might  demand  a 
different  system  of  curing  altogether  to  that  which 
satisfies  the  English  palate.  What  your  planters 
want,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  reliable  data  upon 
which  to  found — and  vary  as  need  may  arise — the 
practice  of  their  treatment  of  teas  for  the  several 
markets,  and  this  it  seems  natural  to  expect 
could  best  be  afforded  by  the  results  to  such  experi- 
menting as  Mr.  Hughes  suggests. 

But  that  gentleman,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
foregoing  topic,  mentioned  to  me  a further  circum- 
stance  which  must  have  a very  important  bearing 
upon  the  question.  A little  time  back  my  letters 
mentioned  to  you  how  greatly  at  variance  was  the 
judgment  of  tea'tasters  here  with  those  of  similar 
experts  in  Ceylon.  At  the  time  of  my 

then  writing,  I ventured  on  an  expres- 
sion of  my  view  that  this  might  be  due 

to  the  difference  in  the  constituents  of 

the  waters  used  for  infusing  here  and  in  Ceylon. 
At  the  same  time  such  evidence  as  was  procur- 
able  in  support  of  that  view  were  mentioned  to 
you  ; but  I had  not  then  secured  the  authoritative 
evidence  which  Mr.  Hughes  has  now  afforded  to 
me.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  been  informed  by  a 
gentleman  largely  interested  in  the  tea  trade,  that 
some  London  firms  who  do  a large  business  in 
Ireland  actually  import  Dublin  water  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  teas  intended  for  Ireland. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a stronger 
evidence  of  the  important  results  which  the  use 
of  different  waters  for  infusing  teas  may  have 
than  is  this.  The  Irish  have  a great  reputation 
as  connoisseurs  of  tea,  and  it  is  known  that 
they  will  pay  a higher  price  for  particularly  fine 
teas  than  people  on  this  side  of  St;  George’s 
Channel  are  willing  to  give.  Very  probably,  if  tea 
intended  for  the  Irish  market  were  selected  here 
upon  tasting  done  with  London  water,  a shipment 
so  determined  might  be  altogether  refused  in  Dublin. 

Indeed  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  water 
has  as  important  an  effect  upon  tea  as  it  has  upon 
malt  and'hopei  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Dublin 
stout  we  know  to  be  famous,  and  Allsopp’s  has 
achieved  its  reputation  mainly  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  water  derived  from  the  Trent.  Now 
you  cannot  select  the  waters  for  your  customers 
to  use  with  your  teas,  but  you  may  prepare  for 
them  teas  which  you  can  assure  them  will  yield 
less  of  tannin  according  as  they  are  infused  with 
hard  or  soft  water.  So  important  are  these  two  main 
divisions  of  water  characteristic  that  Mr.  Hughes 
tells  me  that  along  the  whole  of  the  south  coast 
of  England,  where  the  water  is  for  the  most  part 
hard,  being  derived  from  the  chalk  formation,  tea 
grown  on  hill  estates  finds  a marked  preference  by 
purchasers-  This  fact  illustrates  pretty  accurately 
what  should  be  aimed  at  by  your  planters,  and 
very  probably  with  the  experiments  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hughes  others  might  be  usefully  combined  to 
show  how  their  results  were  affected  by  the  use  of 
different  kinds  of  water.  I feel  this  subject  to  be 
one  of  so  important  a character  that  no  apology  is 
necessary  from  me  for  the  length  at  which  it  has 
been  here  dealt  with. 

Has  the  culture  of  the  clove  ever  been  tried  in 
Ceylon?*  Somehow  or  other  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  heard  of  such  a trial  having  been  made. 
Anyway,  in  view  of  the  great  usefulness  of  sugges- 
tion lor  new  industries,  it  may  be  worth  while 

’ .See  Planting  ilcviaw  in  our  new  Handbook. — Ed. 

I.ji. 


just  to  give  you  the  following  extract  fmm  the 
Times  relating  to  the  culture  of  this  .ppice  in  and 
about  Zanzibar : — 

Clove  Cultuee  in  Zakzibae  and  PEMBA^The 
United  States  Consul  at  Zanzibar  in  a recentreport 
states  that  the  culture  of  cloves  is  the  principal  industry 
in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  the  latter  producing  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  harvest,  while  Zanzibar  produces 
the  best  quality  elove=.  The  culture  was  ir  trodueed 
into  the  island  in  1830.  and  todav  thev  are  the 
principal  sources  of  the  world’s  supply.  The  clove  of 
commerce  is  the  bud  of  the  clove-tree.  It  takes  five 
or  six  years  from  the  time  of  seeding  for  a tree  to 
bear  the  buds.  At  two  years  of  age  the  trees  are 
3 ft.  high.  They  are  planted  30  h.  apart  at  that  time, 
and  left  with  only  ordinary  care  until  they  are  ready 
to  produce  the  buds.  The  latter  do  not  ripen  all  at 
once,  but  at  intervals  during  six  months.  They  are 
then  spread  in  the  sun  until  they  become  brown, 
when  they  are  warehoused,  ready  for  market.  A plant- 
ation ten  years  old  produces  an  average  of  20  lb.  of 
cloves  to  a tree.  Trees  20  years  old  frequently  produce 
100  lb  each.  The  crop  for  the  present  year,  which  is 
the  largest  on  record,  will  amount  to  13,000,0001b., 
averaging  a local  value  of  5d  a pound.  A duty  of  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem  is  levied  by  the  Sultan.  The  only 
other  parts  of  the  tree  which  are  utilized  are  the  stems, 
which  are  gathered  and  are  sold  for  about  a fifth  of 
the  price  of  cloves,  and  with  about  the  same  per- 
centage of  strength.  These  go  to  make  what  is  knowTi 
as  ground  cloves.  The  plantations  have  hitherto  been 
worked  with  slave  labour,  but  the  stonpage  of  the 
supply  of  slaves  from  the  mainland  involves  increased 
expense  for  harvesting,  as  well  as  the  risk  of  loss 
from  failure  to  harvest  quickly  when  the  buds  appear. 
— London  Cor. 

« 

THE  JENOLAN  CAVES  IN  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES 

have  been  described  in  a nicely  got-up  publication, 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Foster,  a presentation  copy  of 
which  has  been  sent  to  us,  by  its  recipient, 
for  notice.  These  marvellously  extensive  caves 
are  within  easy  distance  of  Sydney  by  railway 
across  the  Blue  Mountains  and  otherwise, 
situated  amidst  charming  scenery,  in  a district 
fertile,  rich  in  varied  vegetation  and  salubrious. 
The  formation  is  limestone  in  which  the  shapes  of 
fossil  corals,  shells  and  many  other  interesting  marine 
objects  can  still  be  traced,  the  eroding  agencies  being 
mountain  born  streams  which  fiow  through  and 
form  cascades  in  some  of  the  caves.  Stalagmites 
rise  like  marble  pillars  on  all  sides  while  stalactites 
assume  the  forms  of  exquisitely  beautiful  curtains 
and  shawls,  striped  black,  brown,  cream  color, 
yellow  and  white,  and  which  are  arranged  in  graceful 
folds.  In  some  eases  a diamond-like  sheen  is  im- 
parted by  light  reflected  from  the  facets  of  thousands 
of  crystals,  white  and  amber-coloured.  In  one 
instance  a depth  of  nearly  500  feet  has  been  traced, 
but  it  is  impossible  yet  to  calculate  the  extent, 
size,  or  depth  of  the  cavities.  It  is  claimed  for  them 
that  they  are  amongst  the  largest,  tne  most  numerous 
and  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Portions  of  the 
caves  are  bright  with  a marble  polish,  produced  by  the 
passage  over  them,  during  countless  ages,  of  the  nume- 
rous animals  which  made  their  abode  in  the  eaves, 
wallabies  (a  small  species  of  kangaroo)  especially. 
In  a notice  of  the  geology  of  the  limestone  stratum 
(interbedded  with  sandstone  and  shale)  in  which  the 
erosion  of  water  has  produced  the  wonderful  series 
of  caves,  it  is  stated  ; — 

“ It  is  not  nniiitoreating  to  reflect  that  the  limestone, 
now  a compact  gri  y marble,  was  once  a mass  of  living 
corals,  “ stone  lilies,”  and  molluscs,  revealing  the 
former  existence,  in  the  Siluro-Devonian  e])och,  of 
couditions  of  marine  life  somewhat  resembling  those 
which  support  tho  beautiful  living  forms  which  buil 
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up  the  reefB  in  the  coral  seas  of  the  present  day  ; and 
it  is  significant  of  the  vast  changes  this  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  has  undergone,  when  we  see  fresh- 
water streams,  at  an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  now  flowing  through  rocks  that  were 
originally  formed  beneath  the  waves  of  the  ocean  at  a 
very  remote  period  of  the  earth’s  history.  These 
silent  rock-teachings  give  additional  charm  to  the  many 
interesting  features  of  these  caves.” 

Again 

“ There  appear  to  have  been  two  distinct  periods 
during  which  stalactitic  growth  formed : one  of  com- 
paratively remote  age,  and  very  local  in  character, 
being  chiefly  confined  to  the  caves  known  as  the 
Lurline  and  Bone  Caves,  and  another  but  recent  and 
still  in  operation.  The  older  growth  is  essentially  of 
a stalactitic  type,  and  the  salactites  are  remarkably 
thick;  though  in  one  or  two  cases,  as  in  Chamber  No. 
1,  a huge  stalagmite  is  to  be  seen.  The  newer  growth 
exhibits  every  fantastic  and  beautiful  form  known, 
from  the  thin  hollow  reed  and  transparent  veil  to  the 
snow-white  dome  stalagmites,  the  crystal -fringed  pool 
the  wave-lined  floor,  and  the  crooked-fringed  shapes 
that  are  turned  in  all  directions.” 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  various  caves  (which, 
by  the  way,  were  discovered  by  the  pursuers  of  a 
noted  bushranger)  are  curious  and  some  poetical : — 
The  Grand  Arch;  the  Devil's  Coach  House;  the 
Nettle  Cave  ; the  Imperial  Cave ; the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  ; the  Fairies’  Paradise  ; the  Bushranger’s 
Cave ; MoEwan’s  Hole  (the  haunt  of  the  bush- 
ranger) ; the  Glass  Cave  ; the  Mammoth  Cave  ; and 
the  Bottomless  Pit ! We  cannot  help  quoting  a 
passage  from  the  description  of  one  of  the  caves 

“ At  once  the  vastness  and  silence  of  this  chamber 
will  rivet  the  attention  of  every  observer,  also  the 
ripple-marked  boulders  all  over  the  floor.  Blocks  of 
beautiful  black  marble  may  be  seen  in  several  places  ; 
many  fossil  shells  are  noticeable,  embedded  in  the 
rocks;  and  fine  chalk-like  rock,  both  pink  and  white,  may 
be  found  here.  Now  and  then  the  noiseless  wallaby 
may  be  seen  continuing  his  stealthy  flight  froni  ledge 
to  ledge  up  the  walls  ; occasionally  the  wild  mimicry 
of  the  li  re-bird  re-echoes  through  this  arch,  though 
he  himself  may  be  safely  hidden  in  the  forest  slopes 
outside.  All  these  things  combined  make  up  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  and  exquisitely  harmonious  pictures 
of  nature’s  handiworks.” 

One  cave,  the  specially  beautiful  objects  in  which 
are  carefully  protected,  is  lighted  by  electricity  ! 
In  exploring  the  others  the  magnesium  light  is 
used.  Mr.  Foster,  in  concluding  his  description, 
writes : — 

“Having  visited  most  of  the  important  oaves  through- 
out the  world,  viz.,  the  Ajanta,  Bllora,  and  Elephanta 
I Caves  in  India,  the  Great  Moulmein  Caves  in  Burmah, 
I others  in  Java  and  Japan,  and  the  principal  ones  in 
. Europe,  I can  with  confidence  say  none  of  them  can 
compare  with  the  Jenolan  Caves  for  their  marvellous 
j variety  of  formations,  dazzling  brilliancy  of  lustre,  and 
i exquisite  colouring.” 

There  are  oaves  in  Ceylon  in  our  ancient  lime- 
stone, in  the  modern  lime  formation  near  Point  Pedro, 
and  in  our  gneiss,  as  at  Dambulla  and  elsewhere, 
inhabited  by  swallows,  bats,  and  Buddhist  priests ; 
but  we  have  nothing  with  natural  attractions  to 
compare  with  the  water-worn  caves  in  the  ancient 
upheaved  limestone  of  New  South  Wales. — The 
nearest  approach  must  be  the  mammoth  eaves  of 
j Kentucky,  and  those  we  saw  of  Luray,  Western 
I Virginia,  but  Mr,  Foster  in  his  list  does  not  men- 
tion the  American  caves. 


TeaCdliurk  in  Burma  during  the  past  year  showed 
j a considerable  improvement,  although  the  industry 
18  of  trifling  extent.  The  area  under  tea  had 
i increased  from  14  to  1G4  acres  and  the  approximate 
1 yield  of  tea  from  1,6001b.  to  12,250  lb.  The  cost 
of  cultii  ation  was  E30  per  acre,  and  of  manufacture 
] five  annas  per  pound.  Last  year  Burma  produced 
no  less  than  2,764,457  tons  of  beet  sugar. — M,  Mail, 
July  29th. 


Certain  Tea-planters  of  the  Kangra  District  have 
petitioned  the  Local  Government  against  the  pro- 
posed assessment  of  land  under  tea  in  their  posses- 
sion, which  was  formerly  held  revenue  free.  The 
petitioners  further  ask  that  orders  may  be  issued 
completely  exempting  the  acreage  under  tea  from 
assessment  from  the  present  time  for  a period  of 
at  least  ten  years. — M.  Mail,  July  18th. 

Exports  op  Indian  Cotton. — The  following 
table  published  by  the  Times  of  India  is  instructive 
and  useful  for  reference.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  a considerable  increase  in  season  1889-90 
over  1888-89,  distributed  over  all  the  ports  ; but  as 
respects  the  cotton  export  trade,  the  figures  show 
that  Bombay  is  first — and  the  rest  comparatively 
nowhere— holding  as  it  does  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  whole  trade  ? The  table  is  as  follows  : — 

SAILINGS  OP  COTTON  PROM  ALL  INDIA,  TO  EUROPE,  CHINA, 
AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  PORTS,  INDIAN  POETS 
EXCLUDED 

1889-1890.  1888-1889. 

From 


-2  • -3  " S • B * 

Total  Total 

c P ^ bales  : c Q § bales : 

Bombay . . . .188,111  1,348,238  1,528,349  143,884  1,151,837  1,295,721 

Kurrachee..  4,533  28,332  32,865  5,567  41,563  47,130 

Calcutta....  29,671  129,204  158,875  26,891  88,651  114,542 

Madras 51,573  26,215  77,788  34,118  33,639  67,757 

Coconada  ...  26,336  7,770  34,106  13,967  2,823  16,790 

Tutloorin  ...  64,212  43,415  107,627  47,604  42,456  90,060 


Total 364,436  1,575,174  1,939,610  271,031  1,360,969  1,632,000 


CEYLON  EXPORTS  AND  DISTRIBUTION  1890. 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 

f From  Lewis  <b  Peat's  London  Price  Current,  14th  August,  1890.) 


FROM  MALABAR 
COAST,  COCHIN, 
CEYLON,  MADRAS,  &c. 


BEES’  WAX,  White 

Yellow 
CINCHONA  BARK-Crown 
per  lb. 


Red 


CARDAMOMS  Malabar 

and  Ceylon 
Alleppee 
Tellicherry 


CINNAMON 


Mangalore 
Long  Ceylon 
lets 
2nd3 
3rds 
4ths 


I Slightly  softish  to  good 

\ hard  bright 

Do.  drossy  &dark  ditto... 

Renewed  ...  

Medium  to  fine  Quill  ... 

spoke  shavings  

Branch  

Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quill... 
Spoke  shavings  

Branch  

Twig  

Clipped,  bold,  bright,  fine 
Middling,  stalky  & lean 
Fair  to  tine  plump  clipped 
Good  to  fine 
Brownish 

Good  &fine,  washed,  bgt 

Middling  to  good 

Ord.  to  fine  pale  luill  .. 


Chips 

COCOA,  Ceylon  ... 
COFFEE  CeylonPlantation 


Native 
Liberian 
East  Indian 

Native 

COIR  ROPE,Ceylon&Cochin 
FIBRE,  Brush 

Stuffing  .. 

COIR  YARN,  Ceylon 
Cochin 
Do 

COLOMBO ROO'T,  sifted... 
CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted ... 
GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut 


Rough 

gum  ARABIC,  Madras... 
NUX  VOMICA 

MYRABOLANES  Pale, 

Pickings 

OIL,  CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 

lemon  grass 

ORCHELLA  WEED 

PEPPER,Malabar,blk.3ifted 

Alleppee  & Cochin  ,, 
Tellicherry,  White 
PLUMBAGO  Lump 

Chips 

dust 

redwood  — 
8APAN  WOOD 

SANDALWOOD,  lo§s 

Do.  chips 
SENNA,  Tinnevelly 

TURMERIC,  Madras 
Do. 

Do. 

Cochin 

VANILLOES,Mauritius  & 

Bourbon,  lets 
2nds 

3rds 

Atbs 


from  BOMBAY 
and  ZANZIBAR. 


QUALITY. 


Woody  and  hard 

Fair  to  fine  plant 

Bold  to  fine  bold 

Medium  

Triage  to  ordinary 
Bold  to  fine  bold  colory ... 
Middling  to  tine  mid.  ... 
Low  mid. andLow  grown 

Smalls  

Good  ordinary  

Small  to  bold  

Bold  to  fine  bold 

Medium  to  fine 

Small  

Good  to  fine  ordinary  ... 
Mid.coarse  tofine  straight 
Ord.  to  fine  long  straight 
Coarse  to  fine 
Ordinary  to  superior 
Ordinary  to  fine  ... 
Roping  fair  to  good 
Middling  wormy  to  fine 
Fair  to  tine  fresh... 

Good  to  fine  bold... 

Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  tine  bold  ... 

Small  

Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh 
Small  ordinary  and  fair 
Good  to  fine  picked 
Common  to  middling 

Fair  Coast 

Burnt  and  defective 
Fair  to  fine  heavy 
Bright  & good  flavour 

Mid.  to  fine,  not  woody 
Fair  to  bold  heavy 
,,  good  ,, 


QUOTAT^^'’^S. 


£7  a £8  15s 
95s  a 115s 
3d  a Is 
4d  a 9d 
2d  a 9d 
Id  a 3d 
2d  a Is 
4d  a 9d 
2d  a 5d 
Id  a 3d 
Id  a IJd 
Is  8d  a 3s 
lOd  a Is  6d 
Is  4d  a 3s  4d 
Is  3d  a 2s  3d 
9d  a Is  3d 
Is  6d  a 2s  8d 
fid  a 2s 
Tjd  a ls7d 
7d  a Is  4d 
fid  a Is  2d 
5Jd  a lid 
2^d  a ?id 
95s  a 105.S 
80s  a 90s 
fiOs  a 70s 
106s  a llOs 
102s  a 105s 
98s  a 102s 
97s  a 101s 
92s  a 98s 
85s  a 93s 
105s  a 1153 
lOOs  a 105s 
93s  a 98s 
92s  a 98s 
£14  a £20  15s 
£15  5s  a £28 
£5  a £18 
£13  a £30 
£12  a £36 
£12  a £15  10s 
14s  a 25s 
lOs  a 15s 
50s  a 65s 
26s  a 38s  6d 
20s  a 25s 
14s  a 18s  fid 
15s  a 55s 
9s  a 11s 
fis  a 8s  fid 
lOsa  lOs  9d 
8s  a 8s  9d 
fis  9d  a 9s 
4s  9d  a fis  3d 
Is  a 2s  6d 
|d  a |d 
lid  a Ifd 
20s  a 33s 

a 5jd 

Is  Ifd  a Is  2|d 
15s  a 19s 
lls  a 14s 
9s  a' 12s 
5s  a 9s 
£4  lOs  a £4  15s 


Fair  to  fine  bright  bold... 

Middling  to  good  small... 

Slight  foul  to  fine  bright 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright ... 

Fair  and  fine  bold 
iVIiddling  coated  to  good  £d  u £8 
Fair  to  good  flavor  ...|£30a£58 

Inferior  to  fine ^£9  a £30 

Good  to  fine  bold  green...  3d  a 8d 
Fair  middling  medium...  2d  a 4d 
Common  dark  and  small  Id  a 2d 
Finger  fair  to  fine  bold  13s  a 17s 
Mixed  middling  [bright  Us  a 15s 

Bulbs  ,10s  a 12s 

Finger  ,10s  a lls 

Fine  crystalisedfi  a 9iuch|lfis  a 23s 
Foxy  & reddish  5 a 8 ,,  ,13s  a 18s 
J Lean  & dryto  middling 
\ under  6 inches  ...'8s  a lls 
Low,  foxy,  inferior  and  | 

[pickings  3s  a 7s 


FROM  BOMBAY’^ 
AND  ZANZIBAR. 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS, 


ALOE8  Soccotrine  ...  Good  and  fine  dry  ...'£4  a £7 

2aIizlbBT  & Hepatic...  Common  and  good  ...j403a£6  5s 

cHlLLlEfa.  Zuiwibar  ...  Fair  to  fine  bright  „.  32saa368 
" jOrdinary  and  middling,,,  28s  a 31s 


CLOVES,  Zanzibar  ( 

and  Pemba,  per  lb  i 

Stems... 

COCULUS  INDICUS 
GALLS,  Bussorah  i 

& Turkey  ^ cwt.  j 
[cwt. 

GUM  AMMONIACUM  per 
ANIMI,  washed,  ^ cwt. 


Good  and  fine  bright  .,.j5fda5^-d 
Common  dull  to  fair  ...  43d  a 5|d 
Common  to  good  ...I Ifd  a l|d 
Fair  ...  8s  fid  a 10s 

Fair  to  fine  dark  blue  ...  52s  fid  a 57s  f 


scraped... 
ARABIC  E.I.  & Aden  . 
per  cwt.  Ghatti  ... 

Amrad  clia 

ASSAFCETIDA,  per 
cwt. 

KINO,  per  cwt. 
MYRRH,  picked  ,, 
Aden  sorts 
OLIBANUM,  drop 
per  cwt.  ,, 

pickings... 
siftings ... 
INDIARUBBER  Mozambi 
per  lb.  Ball  & Saus 


Good  white  and  green... 
Blocky  to  fine  clean 
Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts, 
part  yellow  and  mixed 
Bean  & Pea  size  ditto  ... 
amber  and  red  bold 
Medium  & bold  sorts  ... 

Sorts  

Sorts  to  fine  pale 
Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ... 
Clean  fair  to  fine 
Slightly  stony  and  foul ... 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  white 
Reddish  to  middling 
Middling  to  good  pale  . 
Slightly  foul  to  fine 
flue,  1 red  hard 
age  ; white  softish 
unripe  root 
liver 


FROM  CALCUTTA  AND 
CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


CASTOR  OIL,  Ists  per  lb 
2nds  „ .. 

3rds  

INDIARUBBER  Assam,  per 
lb. 

Rangoon  ... 
Madagascar 

SAFFLOWER 
TAMARINDS 


FROM 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


ALOES,  Cape,  per  cwt. 
ARROWROOT  Natal  per  Ih 


FROM  CHINA,  JAPAN  & 
THE  EASTERN  ISLANDS 


CAMPHOR,  China,  f cwt. 
Japan 

GAMBIER,  Cubes,  cwt. 

Block  [per  lb. 
GUTTA  PERCHA,  genuine 
Sumatra... 
Reboiled. 
White  Borneo 

NUTMEGS,  large,  per  lb... 
Medium 
Small 

MACE,  per  lb. 


40s  a 50s 
203  a 50s 
£12  a £13  lOi 
£8  a £11 
£5  a £8  lOs 
£8  a £11 
£4  a £7 
32s  a 75s 
20s  a 70s 
50s  a 65s 
25s  a 45s 
26s  a 38s 
16s  a 25s 
25s  a 30s 
£5  a £6  lOs 
72s  fid  a 80Si 
35s  a 55s 
25s  a 34s 
12s  a 2Us 
lOsa  15s 
2s  a 2s  6f  d 
Is  6d  a 2s 
Is  a Is  lid 
Is  3d  a 2s  3d 


Nearly  water  white 
Fair  and  good  pale 
Brown  and  brownish 
Good  to  fine 
Common  foul  and  mixed 
Fair  to  good  clean 
Good  to  fine  pinky  & white 
Fair  to  good  black 
Good  to  fine  pinky 
Middling  to  fair 
Inferior  and  pickings  ... 
Mid.to  finefilactoot  stony 
Stony  and  inferior  ... 


4d  a 4jd 
3|d  a 3|d 
3|d  a 3fd 
;2s  a 2s  fid 
9d  a Is  lOdi 
2s  a 2s  4d 
2s  fid  a 3s 
2s  a 2s  4d 
60s  a 70s 
40s  a 60s 
15s  a 25s 
lOs  a 12s  6d 
4s  a 6s 


Fair  dry  to  fine  bright  ... 
Common  & middling  soft 
Fair  to  fine 
Middling  to  fine 


E.HUBARB,  Sun  dried,  per 
lb. 

High  dried  ... 

SAGO,  pearl,  large,  ^ cwt. 

medium  ,, 
small 

Flour  [per  lb 

TAPIOCA,  Penang  F lake 
Singapore  .„ 
Flour 
Pearl 


Good,  pure,  & dry  white 
»»  ,t  pink 

Ordinary  to  fine  free  ... 
Pressed 
Good 

Fine  clean  Banj  & Maca" 
Barky  to  fair  [sar 

Common  to  fine  clean 
Good  to  fine  clean 
Inferior  and  barky 
57’s  a 80’s,  garbled 
83’s  a 95’s 
lOO’s  a 160’s 
Pale  reddish  to  fine  pale 
Ordinary  to  fair 
Chips  and  dark 
Good  to  tine  sound 
Darkordinary  & middling 
Good  to  fine 


22s  fid  a 248  i 
12s  a 2Is 
hone  here 
2d  a 3jd 


I- 160s 


38s  a 41s 
nomiwl 
27s  3d 
3s  fid  a 4s  64 1 
2s  a 3s  4d 
4d  a 2s  I 
Is  lOd  a 2s9<l 
Is  4d  a Is  9(1 
2s  lOd  a 4s 
2s  8d  a 2s  96 
Is  fid  a 2s  lif. 
2s  fid  a 2s  lOi 
2s  Id  a 2s  4d 
Is  fid  a 2s 
Is  3d  a 3s  2i 
8d  a Is  3d 
9d  a Is  Id 


Dark,  rough  & middling  3d  a 7d 
Fair  to  fine  ...Il7s  a 18s 


Good  pinky  to  white 
Fair  to  fine 


Bullet,  per  owt. 

Medium 

Seed 


15s  a 17s  fid 
10s  fid  a 13s 
8s  a 12s 
2da  2fd  , 
2d  a 2f  d , 
Ifd  a 2|d 
lOs  a I6s 
218  aSlsedl 
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The  following  pages  include  tte  contents  of  the  Magazine  of  "'he  Schod  f 
Agricu  I ture  for  September  :~ 
i ‘"SB"' ■ NTTT?,TFTCATT ON. 


N the  year  1877  Schloesiiig  and 
Miintz  gavej^to  the  world  the 
results  of  their  interesting  ex- 
periments which  went  to  prove 
that  the  conversion  of  nitrogen 
found  in  the  soil  in  an  inorganic_,form  as  ammonia, 
and  in  an  organic  form  as  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ter, into  nitrates  was  effected  by  the  agency  of  a 
living  ferment.  AVhile  these  experiments  have 
been  verified  by  the  English  chemists,  Warrington 
and  Munro,  no  further  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  nature  of  this  germ  since  the  continental 
chemists  made  their  discovery  concerning  the 
minute  organism  which  they  considered  assign- 
able to  the  family  of  bacteria,  though  much  inter- 
esting information  has  been  gained  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  whieh  the  nitrifying  germ  works. 

It  is  well  known  that  different  forms  of  nitro- 
genous substances  applied  to  the  soil  act  at 
different  rates.  Nitrate  of  soda  acts  more  quickly 
than  sulphate  of  ammonia ; sulphate  of  ammonia 
than  the  nitrogen  in  guano,  bone-dust,  dried 
blood,  &c.  But  what  is  the  exi^lanation  of  this 
difference  in  the  rate  of  action  of  manures  as 
plant  food?  Plants  absorb  the  nitrogen  they 
take  as  food  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  nitrates, 
and  in  tlie  first-mentioned  manure  the  nitrogeir 
is  of  course  in  this  form.  In  the  second  the 
nitrogen  exists  as  ammonia,  wliich  has  first  to 
bo  converted  into  nitrate  before  it  becomes  avail- 
able as  plant-food,  and  time  is  required  for  this 


conversion.  The  production  of  nitrates  either 
from  ammonia  or  from  organic  nitrogen  iSj  by 
the  agency  of  the  minute  bacteria,  whose  impor- 
tance was,  as  mentioned,  only  discovered  in  1877. 
Till  that  year  the  production  of  nitrates  in  the  soil 
was  believed  to  have  been  brought  about  by  a 
simple  process  of  oxidation.  The  following  ex- 
periment supplies  the  grounds  for  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  nitrifying  germ  as  the  cause 
of  nitrification.  If  we  take  a dilute  solution  of 
ammonia,  containing  other  plant  food,  and 
sterelize  this  solution,  i.e.,  kill  any  living  germs 
that  it  may  contain  by  submitting  it  to  a high 
temperature  for  a lengthened  period  of  time, 
we  will  find  that  such  a solution  will  keep  for 
any  length  of  time  without  showing,  on  being 
chemically  tested,  any  traces  of  nitric  acid. 
Introduce,  however,  a very  small  portion  of  fresh 
soil,  and  nitrification  will  at  once  set  in. 

By  experiment  also  it  has  been  found  that 
the  nitrifying  organisms  are  almost  entirely 
limited  to  the  surface  soil,  and  that  they  ai-e  not 
uniformly  much  below  a depth  of  9 inches. 
They  may,  however,  exist  at  a greater  depth, 
but  when  they  do  so,  they  are  found  in  a very 
feeble  condition.  Even  in  the  surface  soil  their 
distribution  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
for  the  presence  of  these  bacteria  is  favoured 
by  certain  conditions  wliich  may  obtain  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  different  soils.  For  one 
thing  they  require  a large  amoimt  of  oxygen 
and  hence  it  is  only  in  the  surface  soil  that  their 
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complete  development  takes  place.  Here  then  we 
see  one  important  reason  for  the  need  of  the 
plough  and  other  tillage  implement  for  breaking 
up  and  thoroughly  aerating  the  soil.  Other  con- 
ditions being  equally  favourable  then,  the  more 
thoroughly  the  soil  is  aerated  the  more  freely 
will  nitrification  take  place.  The  presence  of 
moisture  is  another  necessary  condition,  and 
hence  during  a period  of  extreme  drought  nitrifi- 
cation is  at  a standstill.  On  the  other  hand  if 
the  soil  be  unduly  charged  with  water,  nitrifi- 
cation is  again  reduced  to  a minimum,  as  in 
the  case  of  heavy,  badly-drained  clays,  and  this 
for  more  than  one  reason.  Proper  aeration  cannot 
go  on  in  a soil  of  this  nature ; while  the  pre- 
sence of  a large  amount  of  moisture  in  a soil 
tends  to  reduce  its  temperature,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  is  another  very  important 
consideration.  The  action  of  the  germs  totally  cease 
at  a temperature  below  12°  C.,  while  it  goes  on 
best  at  blood  heat,  that  is  about  98°  P.,  and  ceases 
again  if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  55°  C.,  the 
germs  being  totally  destroyed  at  90°  C.  They  are 
not  killed  by  frost  in  the  winter  time  in  tem- 
perate regions,  but  only  remain  inactive  and  re- 
vive when  the  temperature  rises,  their  action  to 
any  appreciable  extent  commencing  above  freez- 
ing point.  Of  Course  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in 
an  organic  or  inorganic  form  is  necessary,  as 
also  that  of  some  salifiable  base  to  combine  with 
the  nitric  acid  and  form  nitrates,  the  form  in 
which  plants  take  in  their  nitrogenous  food. 
Thus  we  see  the  importance  of  preserving  a pro- 
per mechanical  condition  in  soils  by  ploughing, 
harrowing,  draining  and  such  operations  as  bring 
about  this  very  necessary  result;  for,  the  elaboration 
not  only  of  nitrogenous  plant  food  by  the  agency 
of  nitrifying  germs,  but  also  that  of  mineral 
food  by  oxidation  is  greatly  dependent  thereon. 
With  regard  to  the  theory — claimed  severally  by 
Hellriegel  and  McAlpine — that  special  organisms, 
to  which  the  name  of  bacteriods  has  been  given, 
are  contained  in  the  root  tubercles  of  leguminous 
plants,  whose  function  is  to  work  up  the  nitrogen 
in  the  atmosphere  into  compounds  and  fix  these 
in  the  soil.  A great  deal  has  been  written  of  late ; 
and  much  as  one  is  inclined  to  favour  this  plaus- 
ible theory  when  the  peculiar  feeding  habits  of 
this  order  of  plants  is  considered,  yet  a good  deal 
has  yet  to  be  proved  before  it  canbe  accepted  as  an 
agiicultural  fact,  and  this  is  the  view  of  Sir  John 
Lawes  in  his  latest  deliverance  on  the  subject  in 
which  he  details  his  own  experiments  to  test  the 
theory. 


INDIGENOUS  FOOD  PRODUCTS.  CUL- 
TIVATED AND  WILD. 

By  W.  a.  De  Silva. 

Lcyuminosai. 

24.  iJolichos  Hijiorus,  L. ; Sin.  Eollu. 

This  is  a cultivated  legume  largely  grown  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  island  in  chenas  and 
other  open  ,si)aces,  generally  with  other  crops. 
'I'he  leaves  which  are  compound  and  somewhat 
largo  are  green  in  colour  and  are  hairy.  The 
legumes  are  small  and  fiat,  and  contain  from  3 
to  0 seed.s.  The  seeds  when  ripe  have  a reddish 
polished  appearance,  and  they  are  flat.  In  culti- 


vation the  crop  is  gathered  three  months  after 
sowing.  This  legume  is  considered  to  be  good 
cattle-food,  the  seed  being  boiled  and  given  to 
stock  for  fattening.  The  stalks  and  leaves  of 
the  plant,  when  preserved,  also  form  good  and 
nourishing  food  for  cattle. 

As  a food  product  this  grain  is  not  much  used, 
except  in  some  localities  where  it  is  boiled, 
and  eaten. 

25.  Cassia  Fistula,  L. ; Sin.  Ehela. 

This  is  a tree  growing  abundantly  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Island,  and  is  especially  abundant  in 
the  dry  districts,  of  the  South-east  and  North- 
west. The  trees  attain  to  a good  height,  the 
leaves  are  compound  (pinnate),  and  the  leaflets 
which  are  green  and  entire  have  a smooth  appear- 
ance on  the  upper  surface,  and  are  slightly  greyish 
on  the  lower  surface,  being  pointed  and  of  an 
ovate  shape.  The  fruits  are  long  cylindrical  pods 
from  9 to  18  inches  long,  and  sometimes  more. 
The  pod  is  divided  into  partitions  inside,  and 
the  seeds  are  found  in  these.  Along  with  the 
seeds  a black  pulpy  substance  is  found  which  is 
of  a peculiar  sweet  taste. 

The  young  leaves  are  cut  into  small  shreds,  and 
a dry  curry  (mellun)  is  made  with  scraped 
coconut  and  other  curry  stuffs.  The  whole  plant, 
including  the  leaves,  have  slight  purgative  pro- 
perties. The  bark  as  well  as  the  root  is  given  in 
native  medical  practice  in  cases  of  rheumatism. 

The  heartwood  of  the  tree  forms  a good  timber 
and  is  used  for  various  purposes. 

26.  Cassia  Occidentalis,  L. ; Sin.  Peti-tora. 

This  plant  is  very  abmidant  in  the  unculti- 
vated places  of  the  lowcountry.  Though  found 
in  uncultivated  places,  it  always  prefers  patches 
of  land  which  are  fertile.  The  plant  is  very  small  and 
much  branched.  Theleaves  are  compound  pinnate, 
and  the  leaflets  are  smooth.  In  shape  the  leaf- 
lets are  obovate,  having  the  ends  round  and  the 
margins  entire.  The,flowers  are  yellow,  and  the 
pods  which  are  cylindrical,  are  thin  and  from  3 
to  4 inches  long.  The  seeds  are  rounded  in  appear- 
ance and  long. 

The  tender  leaves  are  made  into  dry  curries, 
and  sometimes  they  are  boiled  and  eaten  along  with 
coconut,  &c.  The  seeds  roasted  and  pounded  are 
used  like  coffee,  and  are  said  to  possess  medi- 
cinal properties.  The  leaves  have  cooling 
properties,  and  are  used,  boiled  in  water  for 
fomenting  in  cases  of  swellings  and  wounds.  The 
seeds  also  are  used  externally  in  skin  diseases. 
The  decoction  of,the^leaves  is  held  as  a good  remedy 
for  purifying  the  blood.  The  dry  twigs  are  used 
in  making  brooms. 

27.  Cassia  Tora,  L. ; Sin.  Peni-tora. 

This  plant  resembles  the  one  described  above  in 
. its  habits,  but  the  plants  themselves  are  a little 
more  erect  and  less  branched.  They  grow  to  the 
height  of  about  3 feet,  and  the  pinnate  leaves  are 
attached  to  a dark  coloured  stem.  The  base  of 
the  petiole  is  swollen  at  the  place  of  attachment. 
The  same  character  is  observed  in  the  attachment 
of  the  leaflets.  The  leaflets  are  pointed  and  ovate, 
and  the  veins  show  a black  streak.  The  flowers 
are  yellow  and  are  borne  in  panicles. 

The  tender  leaves  are  used  in  making  a dry  curry. 
The  seeds  are  externally  applied  in  skin  diseases, 
and  the  leaves  are  used  in  cases  of  cough. 
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WATEKrLIFTS.  II. 

By  Aba. 


The  single  mhote  or  inclined  plane  water  lift 
which  is  well  known  throughout  India  has  been 
described  as  follows  : — 

“ The  water  is  lifted  from  the  well  in  a skin 
bucket  (B.)  (those  used  in  the  Sydapet  Farm  are 
iron  ones') ; to  the  bucket  is  attached  a rope  which 
is  fastened  to  the  yoke  of  a pair  of  cattle;  a 
roller  or  pulley  (P.)  is  fixed  about  4 or  5 feet 
higher  than  the  discharging  trough  (T,),  over  this 
roller  or  pulley  the  rope  travels  as  the  bucket 
ascends  or  descends.  The  bullock  path  (b.)  is  an 
incline.  When  raising  the  bucket  the  cattle  walk 
down  the  slope  imtil  the  bucket  reaches  the  full 
height  and  discharges  its  contents ; the  cattle 
are  then  backed  up  the  slope  and  the  bucket  sink- 
ing into  the  water,  to  be  again  raised  by  the  for- 
ward motions  of  the  cattle,  and  then  the  process 
is  again  and  again  repeated.  This  arrangement  is 
certainly  very  simple,  it  is  however  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  cost  of  raising  the  water  by  it  is  very 
great.  With  this  machine  a pair  of  cattle  while 
raising  only  6,900  gallons  of  water  in  a day  are 
exceedingly  hard  worked  in  doing  it ; whilst  back- 
ing up  an  incline  with  a slope  of  about  46  degrees, 
about  40  times  per  hour,  is  a most  effective  way  of 
rendering  cattle  worthless.” 

1 am  not  aware  of  this  water-lift  being  in  use 
anywhere  in  Ceylon.  The  above  illustration  is 
from  a set  of  models  presented  to  the  School 
Mu-seum  by  Mr.  C.  Krishna  Menon  of  the  Madras 
Agricultural  College. 


NOTES  FBOM  A TRAVELLER’S  DIARY. 

I lately  had  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of 
visiting,  in  company  with  an  Agriculturist  of 
some  repute,  the  successful  estate  known  as 
“ Crystal  Hill  ” situated  about  four  miles  from 
Matale  on  the  Rattota  road.  The  estate  is  about 
320  acres  in  extent,  and  represents  nearly  all  the 


products  grown  in  the  island.  The  fir.st  thing 
that  strikes  the  eye  of  the  visitor  is  the  pictur- 
esque grove  of  areea-nut  palms  in  full  bearing, 
which  covers  about  30  acres.  Annatto  and  cocoa 
are  among  the  principal  products,  while  several 
varieties  of  cotton  have  also  been  grown — the 
Egyptian  having  been  foimd  to  be  the  best  suited 
to  the  district.  A large  quantity  of  annatto  is 
prepared  for  export,  while  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  among  the  villagers  is  also  encouraged  by 
the  estate  buying  up  all  the  seed.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  the  energetic  superintendent,  Mr.  A. 
Van  Starrex,  for  the  economical  and  successful 
manner  in  which  he  is  working  the  estate,  and  the 
natives  of  the  surrounding  villages  have  an 
admirable  example  to  copy,  for  on  this  estate  they 
see  how  a variety  of  minor  products  may  be 
remuneratively  cultivated  if  they  go  about  it  in 
the  right  way. 


I also  touched  at  a place  called  Laggala,  about 
.30  miles  east  of  Matale.  A part  of  the  journey 
thither  was  made  through  splendid  tea  land, 
which  at  one  time  possessed  some  of  the  finest 
stretches  of  coffee  in  the  island.  The  forests  through 
which  1 had  to  pass  were  as  grand  as  they  were 
interesting  from  a botanical  point  of  view,  but  as 
my  journeys  need  to  be  expeditious  (for  I do  not 
travel  from  mere  love  of  travel)  I could  not  make 
more  than  a few  cursory  observations. 

Termi*i*iHa  chebula  (Sin.  Aralu),  Terminalia 
Belerica  (Sin.  Bulu),  and  Phyllanthus  Emblica 
(Sin.  Nelli)  which  are  so  much  used  in  native 
medicine  were  plentiful  here,  while  ebony  and 
other  timber  trees  were  also  common.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  district  are  comparatively  ignorant 
and  uncivilized.  Kurakkan  is  their  chief  food, 
though  paddy  is  also  cultivated  after  a primitive 
fashion.  Much  damage  I was  told  is  often  done 
to  crops  by  wild  elephants.  The  ubiquitous 
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Moorman  is  often  met  with  even  here,  carrying 
goods  in  tavalams,  with  the  object  of  bartering. 

Wahakotte  is  a place  about  20  miles  to  the 
North  of  Matale.  The  inhabitants  are  supposed 
to  be  the  descendants  of  some  Portuguese  who 
settled  here  during  the  persecution  by  the  Dutch — 
a large  number  being  Eoman  Catholics.  Here  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  garden  of 
Father  Assauw  of  the  E.  C.  Mission,  who  has  by  a 
judicious  system  of  cultivation,  converted  an 
a bandoned  area  of  coconut  property  into  a charm- 
ing estate. 

The  palms  on  this  estate  are  as  healthy  and 
fruitful  as  any  I have  seen,  but  the  most  inter- 
esting result  of  his  agricultural  operations  is  his 
vegetable  garden,  where  a large  number  of  English 
vegetables  have  been  grown  to  advantage.  Father 
Assauw’s  successis  almost  phenomenal,  considering 
the  dry  climate  of  the  district  and  the  other  odds 
he  has  to  contend  against.  Carrots  and  turnips 
grow  almost  to  perfection,  tomatoes  bear  profusely, 
and  cabbages  show  well-formed  heads.  The 
cultivation  of  these  are,  of  course,  limited  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  year. 


What  struck  me  most  was  a robust  grape  vine 
which  had  been  grown  experimentally,  laden  with 
fruit.  Pruning  appears  to  be  the  secret  of  success- 
ful cultivation.  Father  Assauw  encouraged  by  his 
success,  is  about  to  extend  his  vineyard.  In  truth, 
the  garden  I have  described  is  “ a model  farm  ” 
for  the  district. 

4>— 

A VISIT  TO  A TANNEEY. 

In  the  course  of  last  month  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  a tannery,  and  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  process  of  tan- 
ning hides.  Few  of  the  meat-consuming  public 
in  Ceylon  can  be  aware  of  what  becomes  of  all 
the  skins  of  the  animals  that  are  slaughtered  for 
food.  Only  a part  of  the  hides  produced  in  Ceylon 
find  their  way  to  the  hands  of  our  Ceylon  shoe- 
makers, the  larger  balance  being  exported  mostly 
to  England,  though  some  reach  France  and 
Germany.  The  skins  obtained  in  and  around 
Colombo  are  all  used  up  in  the  tanneries  estab- 
lished by  native  traders  (some  four  or  five  at  the 
most)  in  the  capital.  The  establishment  about  to 
be  described  is  about  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete of  these,  turning  out  nearly  2,000  prepared 
hides  per  month,  and  employing  about  31  coolies. 
A place  of  this  description  would  compare  un- 
favourably as  regards  size  with  an  English  tan- 
nery, such  as  may  be  seen  in  Bermondsley,  but 
we  must  recollect  that  in  Ceylon  the  supply  of 
skins  is  very  limited,  and  that  there  is  no  scope 
for  extending  the  enterprise.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Mr.  D.  Carolis, the  courteous 
jtroprietor  of  the  tannery  situated  not  far  from 
the  .Tawatte  Asylum,  gets  a sufficient  number  of 
skins  to  keep  the  work  going  in  his  establish- 
ment. and  he  finds  it  necessary  to  go  far  from 
Colombo  and  make  heavy  advances  to  butchers 
and  others  before  he  can  get  what  he  requires. 
Mr.  Carolis’  tannery  is  admirably  situated  in  a 
part  remote  from  dwelling  houses,  the  road 
leading  to  it  being  little  at  ailed  of  by  the  pul)lic. 


The  principal  tanning  materials  used  at  this 
establishment  are,  the  bark  of  Cassia  Auriculata 
(Sin.  Eanawara),  Ehizopora  Mucronata  (Sin. 
Kadol),  and  gall-nuts  from  Terminalia  Chebula 
(Sin.  Aralu).  The  first  costs  Sets,  per  ft.,  the 
second  only  2|  cts.  The  skins  of  neat  cattle, 
buffaloes,  dogs,  deer,  and  cheetahs  are  all  prepared 
here.  In  tanning  the  skins  three  methods  are  adopt- 
ed. The  skins  which  produce  the  best  hide  are 
tanned  by  means  of  Cassia  Auriculata,  another 
coarser  variety  by  the  use  of  Ehizopora  Mucro- 
nata, while  the  white  leather  used  for  some 
kinds  of  ladies’  shoes  is  prepared  by  using 
alum. 

The  skins  which  are  bought  from  the  butchers 
and  others  every  day,  are  steeped  in  water  for  a 
night,  and  next  morning  the  fieshy  tissues  are 
scraped  off.  They  are  then  immersed  in  tubs  con- 
taining lime  and  water  and  kept  in  that  condition 
for  a week,  the  water  and  lime  being  frequently 
changed.  'The  skins  which  are  now  swollen  and 
soft,  are  washed  well  and  subjected  to  a process 
of  scraping  with  knives  to  remove  the  hair  &c. 
If  the  skins  are  to  be  tanned  by  means  of  the 
two  barks  abovementioned,  they  are  put  in  small 
tanks  holding  30  to  .50  skins,  and  the  bark,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  very  small  pieces,  is  spread 
in  layers  between  the  skins.  The  tank  is  then 
filled  with  water  and  covered  up,  the  skins  get- 
ting fresh  bark  and  water  once  or  twice,  and  being 
finally  removed  after  four  or  five  days  and  well 
washed.  If  up  to  this  stage  E.  Mucronata  (Kadol) 
has  been  used,  the  skins  are  subjected  to  no 
further  process  except  drying  ; but  if  C.  Auriculata 
(Eanawara)  has  been  used  (and  a really  good 
quality  of  hide  is  arrived  at)  the  skins  are  tanned 
further  by  means  of  gall-nuts.  The  gall-nuts  are 
smashed  and  placed  in  a tub  in  which  boiling  water 
is  poured,  and  when  the  water  is  tepid  the  .skins 
are  put  in  and  steeped  for  one  or  two  days. 
Gall-nuts  cost  3 cts.  per  ft. 

The  skins  being  now  finally  removed  from 
tanning  materials,  are  well  dried  and  undergo 
oiling.  The  hides  are  spread  on  a large  table  and 
well-rubbed  with  gingelly  oil.  They  are  again 
air-dried  and  then  put  away  for  baling.  Only 
good  skins  got  from  neat  cattle  undergo  this 
latter  process,  and  the  preparation  of  a pound  of 
hide  of  this  sort  costs  on  an  average  12^  cts. 

Those  skins  which  are  prepared  only  with  E. 
Mucronata  are  said  to  cost  on  an  average  only  2 
cts.  per  ft. ; and  buffalo-skins  are  only  prepared  in 
this  way.  The  market  price  in  England  is  about 
6 pence  per  ft.  for  this  latter  variety ; the  first 
quality  fetching  10  pence  per  ft. 

The  alum  process  is  used  for  sheep-skins  and 
dog  skins,  no  other  material  for  tanning  being 
there  used.  The  dog  skins  are  got  from  the 
animals  condemned  to  death  by  Municipal 
authority — the  value  of  a carcase  being  3 cents. 
Dog  skins  are  much  used  in  England  for  gentle- 
men’s gloves.  The  buffalo  hides  are  used  for 
saddlery  and  harness  manufacture,  while  the  first 
quality  leather  is  utilized  for  shoes,  boots  a?id 
other  purposes  where  finer  leather  is  required. 

Buffalo  skins  are  also  prepared  for  exportation 
w'ithout  tanning  them.  In  this  case  the  .skins  are 
soaked  in  water,  and  after  the  flesh  is  removed, 
they  are  salted  (8  ft.  going  to  a skin).  The  saline 
liquor  left  was  found  when  sprinkled  over  the 
surrounding  coconut  land  to  keeji  tlie  land  free 
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from  grass  and  weeds.  In  this  mode  of  prepar- 
ation the  hair  is  left  on  the  hide. 

The  skins  of  very  young  calves  and  fcetvs  are 
also  beautifully  prepared  with  the  fur  on.  They 
are  used  for  slippers  and  fancy  articles,  fetching 
6 shillings  and  upwards  per  skin.  Bellows-skins 
are  also  prepared. 

The  offensive  odour  of  a tannery  is  almost  pro- 
verbial, but  medical  men  give  it  as  their  opinion 
that  it  is  by  no  means  noxious.  The  coolies  who 
were  seen  working  were,  according  to  the 
Manager,  never  the  worse  for  the  foul  smells  they 
inhaled. 

This  visit  to  a tannery  impressed  one  with  the 
idea  of  how  much  may  be  gained  by  energy  and 
perseverance.  Mr.  D.  Carolis  has  no  easy  time  of 
it  in  working  his  establishment,  and  he  well 
deserves  the  reward  which  he  gains  for  his  labour. 
In  him  his  coimtrymen  have  an  admirable 
example  to  imitate.  We  should  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  in  time  of  the  by-products  of  Mr.  Carolis’ 
tannery  yielding  such  valuable  substances  as  glue 
and  compost-manures. 

♦ 

CBUDE  THEOEIES  EEGAEDING  THE 
OEIGtIN  OP  CEETAIN  PLANTS.  II. 

By  W.  a.  De  Silva. 

In  my  first  instalment  of  this  paper  I gave 
the  mythological  origin  of  the  paddy  plant ; in 
this,  I propose  to  deal  with  the  coconut  tree 
which  is  only  second  in  importance  to  the  people 
of  Ceylon. 

The  story  runs,  that  at  one  time,  there  lived 
in  a kingdom  of  the  East  a mighty  king,  res- 
plendent with  glory  and  surrounded  by  a large 
retinue  of  ministers,  among  whom  were  several 
wise  men — both  physicans  and  astrologers.  These 
latter,  by  observing  the  stars  and  the  courses  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  professed  to  predict  events 
and  fix  on  “lucky”  days  and  hours,  and  made 
reports  of  the  results  of  their  observations  to  the 
king.  The  astrologers  royal,  though  well  re- 
munerated, were  in  no  little  dread  of  His 
Majesty  who,  if  ever  their  predictions  proved 
incorrect,  immediately  condemned  them  to  be 
beheaded. 

One  day  a learned  astrologer  of  the  Berawaya 
(tom-tom  beater)  caste,  noted  for  his  erudition, 
discovered  after  careful  observation  and  calcula- 
tion, that  a certain  day  was  exceedingly  “ lucky  ” 
for  planting  trees — in  fact  he  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  anything,  no  matter  what,  planted 
at  a certain  hour  on  that  day  would  be  sure 
to  grow  into  a tree  which  would  be  a great  boon 
to 'humanity.  The  king  being  informed  of  this, 
though  much  gratified,  was  yet  not  altogether 
pleased  with  the  bold  assurance  of  the  man,  and 
thinking  to  puzzle  him,  enquired  whether  the 
astrologer’s  head,  if  laid  on  a stone,  would  there 
develop  roots  and  grow  into  a tree.  The 
an.swer  was  in  the  affirmitive,  and  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  astrologer,  the  king  forth- 
with ordered  the  experiment  to  be  carried  out. 
The  severed  head  was  accordingly  laid  upon  the 
stone,  and  after  a time  lo!  the  noble  coconut 
palm — the  tree  of  a thousand  uses — sprung  up. 
And  to  this  day,  it  is  supposed  the  resemblance 
of  the  coconut  to  the  head  of  the  astrologer  is 
preserved,  for  taking  the  husked  nut  as  repre- 
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senting  the  head,  the  fibre  represents  the  hair  with 
the  top  knot  (kondS),  while  the  eyes  and  mouth 
are  also  supposed  to  be  represented  by  three 
depressions. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
what  was  the  original  home  of  the  coconut  palm. 
Some  claim  this  honour  for  Egypt  where  it  was 
grown  some  2,000  years  ago,  others  for  the  East- 
ern Archipelago.  There  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  coconut  was  first  known  in  Ceylon,  and 
its  uses  recognised  in  the  13th  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  as  no  mention  of  the  palm  is 
made  previous  to  this  in  the  MaJidwansa  and  other 
standard  native  works,  though  mention  is  made 
of  the  palmyrah.  Its  introduction  to  Ceylon  is 
attributed  to  a king  of  South  India,  who  visited 
the  southern  part  of  our  Island,  suffering  from 
a skin-disease,  and  whose  image  is  still  found 
sculptured  in  a rock  near  Weligama,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  resided,  to  which  the  name  of 
Kustarajagala  was  given  in  remembrance  of  the 
great  service  he  has  rendered  to  Ceylon. 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

The  newly-issued  number  of  the  Eoyal  Society’s 
Journal  contains  an  article  on  the  ten  lessons  of 
the  “Eighties”  by  Prof.  Wrightson,  the  Principal 
of  Downton  College.  The  first  lesson  which  the 
Principal  deduces  is  the  value  of  combination 
and  association  by  means  of  Societies,  Chambers 
of  Agriculture,  and  such  like.  The  second  lesson 
is  the  necessity  for  .systematic  instruction  in 
agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  and  notes  in  thi.s 
connection,  the  power  and  influence  of  the'Agricul- 
tural  press  as  an  educational  agency.  The  third 
lesson  is  the  necessity  for  having  the  most  im- 
proved systems  of  dairying  tauglit  and  practised. 
The  fourth  lesson  is  that  pasture  land  is  now  a 
more  profitable  investment  than  arable  land. 
The  fifth,  that  the  withdrawal  of  three  million 
acres^  from  arable  cultivation  to  one  of  pastoral 
inactivity  must  be  an  indication  of  the  increased 
value  of  all  fodder  crops,  including  roots.  The 
sixth  lesson,  that  farmers  must  now  look  to  their 
livestock  rather  than  to  their  corn  crops  for  their 
profits.  The  seventh,  that  economy  in  farm 
management  must  be  better  attended  to  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  The  eighth,  that  ensilage 
may  be  made  successfully  and  at  very  small  cost 
and  is  decidedly  useful.  The  ninth  lesson  is  that 
science  has  done  much  for  the  farmer.  And  the 
tenth,  that  infectious  diseases  amongst  stock  must 
be  rooted  out. 


“ What,  asks  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  “ is  the 
true  position  of  an  Agricultural  teacher,  and 
what  is  the  class  of  knowledge  which  he  should 
endeavour  to  impart  .P  The  question  is  a difficult 
one,  for  certainly  is  very  large  indeed,  and  there  is 
in  it  scope  for  any  amount  of  scientific  lore.  Of 
one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  that  no  knowledge 
can  come  wrong  to  an  agriculturist.  Even  poli- 
tics, political  economy,  astronomy,  mathematics, 
engineering,  Ac.,  all  on  agriculture,  so  that 
the  teachers  range  cannot  be  too  extensive 
or  varied.  And  yet  it  is  necessaiy  to  limit  him, 
in  some  degree,  in  what  he  has  to  teach,  if  only 
to  save  him  from  despondency.  First,  he  must 
be  what  he  pi’eteuds  to  be — an  agriculturist.  1 f 
hejis  this,  “he  is  ^at  least  qualified  to  speak  on 
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agricnlture.  He  must  also  be  so  trained  in  the 
sciences  as  to  be  able  to  explain  the  methods  of 
acfricnlture.  This  is  not  asking  too  much,  as  the 
same  thing  is  successfully  done  in  many  other 
branches  of  knowledge.”  What  the  Agncultural 
(rnzette  insists  on  is  that  the  agricultural  teacher 
not  be  expected  to  range  beyond  such  limits 
as  are  placed  on  science,  so  as  to  include  only  so 
m\ich  of  it  as  he  requires  for  explaining  the  princi- 
ples and  phenomena  of  agriculture. 

The  Law  Journal  for  January  26th  reports  a 
case  decided  by  Judge  Barber  at  Bakewell,  Derby- 
shire which  is  interesting  from  an  agricultural 
noint  of  view,  and  teaches  the  lesson,  that  an  oc- 
OTPier  of  land  who  does  not  fence  for  himself  must 
take  his  chance  of  his  neighbour’s  cattle  straying  on 
his  land,  unless  he  can  show  by  a long_  coarse_  of 
nractice  that  the  occupier  of  the  neighbouring 

k™d  has  not  only  repaired  the  fence  but  was 
for  his  neighbour’s  advantage  as  well  as 
Sn™.  w“re  Want  of  th.  l.w  „„  .hi, 

win.  in  Coyion.  ..  « 

those  who  are  annoyed  by  trespassing  cattle 

tiiose  w hands 

generally  take  the  ^a 

"llTo.  .h««  'r*  " 

they  do'not  shoot  the  poor  animals. 

....  vst  to  show,”  says  Professor 

..Let  “the 

Drummond  in  bis^  ^^  termites  bears  upon 

vay  m which  the  oeology  of  the  tropics, 

the  natural  th?^  large  point  of 

Looking  at  the  dues  . noted  is,  that  the 

view,  the  general  _ „ . q{  perpetual  motion, 

soil  of  the  tropics  i,s  in^a^®ta^^.P^  ^ 
Instead  of  an  upper  baked  hard  as 

bv  the  autumn  rains,  ^ rinder  soil  hermeti- 
adaraant  in  the  sun  ; an  . ^t,  and  inacces- 

callv  sealed  from  the  ai  .^^annres  derived  from 
sible  to  all  the  natura  . ^^^^gj.g_^Lese  two 
the  decomposition  jn  their  relation  to 

layers  being  externally  hx  continued 

one  another — we  have  a , g taking  place, 
transference  of  the  predations,  but  to  dis- 

Not  onlv  to  cover  their  e underground 

pose  of  the  earth  excavate  ^j^^tly  transporting 
galleries,  the  termites  are  co  surface, 

the  deeper  and  exhausts  ' ^j^^gtant  circulation 
Thus  there  is.  so  to  ^p„bing  and  harrow- 

of  earth  in  the  tropics,  a p o . clod,  but. 

iug.not  furrow  bv  furrow 
pellet  by  pellet  and  gram  by  g 

„ 'n  TTomeMagazine  in  en- 

Tbe  NaHnnal  Farmpr  and  . ..pheasant  phases 
tbnunstic  terms  vwites  thus  ot  t that -the 

of  farm-life”  His  a commo 
Farm  and  farm  bfeare  uoiapP™m 
We  long  for  the  more  ®HgantP  farmer  has 

and  fashions  of  1he  pafion  and  ought 

11, e mosf-  sane  f^ud  rational  o-  than  any 

to  find  lid'SU’uuHr,if\esshigMy^^^  borne, 

ntbor.  lie  alone,  strictlv  -1  ' thrive  without 
linn-  can  a man  Him  root  I 

land'--  He  writes  his  histoiy  ,^  . ipg 

,p.,pv  tiec.  bow  many  W jus 

fnendddns  wi'h  his  p;^p,g  crops,  m his 

trees;  t be  satidaction  lu  U nature,  with 

imnroved  fields,  his  ,^p,p,ntalf^^^^^^ 

bird  and  beast  and  ^ the  sun,  the 

his  co-operation  wth  tholclouas, 


seasons,  heat,  wind,  rain,  frost.  Nothing  will 
take  the  various  social  distempers  which  the  city 
and  artificial  life  breed  out  of  a man  like  farming, 
like  direct  and  loving  contact  with  the  soil.  It 
draws  out  the  poison.  It  humbles  him,  teaches 
him  patience  and  reverence,  and  restores  the  pro- 
per tone  to  hie  system. 


Dr.  De  Laval  whose  cream  separators  are 
now  so  well-known  wherever  dairying  is 
carried  out  on  a large  scale,  has  invented 
an  Instantaneous  Butter-maker.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  generally  held  that  a speed  of  more  than  60 
revolutions  per  minute  was  fatal  to  the  making 
of  good  butter,  hut  since  the  Plymouth  Show 
it  has  been  shown  that  butter  of  the  very 
highest  quality  can  be  produced  by  the  Instan- 
taneous Butter-maker,  the  dasher  of  which 
revolves  at  the  rate  of  3,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  As  a cheap  and  very  simple  labour-saving 
machine,  and  one  that  will  enable  any  one  to  pro- 
duce, at  all  times,  a uniform  and  first-class  quality 
of  butter,  it.s  introduction  to  the  dairy  public  at 
the  Royal  Agricultimal  Society’s  Show  may  well 


1,  Caterpillar.  2,  Chrysalis.  8,  Moth  (Depressainav 
Cocos  Nucifera). 

[The  illustration  of  the  coconut-leaf  caterpillar 
which  we  are  enabled  -to  lay  before  our  readers 
this  month  was  drawn  from  life  by  J.  P. 
Alanchanayeka,  a student  at  the  Agricultural 
School.  We  are  indebted  to  him  also  for  most  of 
the  other  illustrations  appearing  in  these  pages.] 

. It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  how  many 
broods  of  the  coconut-leaf  caterpillars  are  pro- 
duced in  a year,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  any 
of  our  readers  for  information,  as  to  how  many 
times  a year  the  blight  appears  on  trees.  Tlie 
.scorched  'appearance  of  coconut  tree.s  in  Captain's 
Garden  and  oth-er  parts  of  Colombo  is  also  due  to 
tills  caterpillar. 

Before  any  definite  suggestions  could  he  made 
by  way  of  prevention,  it  is  desirable  that  more 
information  about  the  life  history,  habits,  &c., 
of  the  insect  be  gained.  In  the  meantime  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  natural  enemy  of  this 
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caterpillar,  as  also  of  a great  many  others,  is  the 
yellow  and  black-striped  wasp  called  by  the 
Sinhalese  Kumbala  These  wasps,  as 

our  readers  are  aware,  collect  caterpillars  for  the 
food  of  their  own  larvae.  Their  nests  are  built 
of  mud  and  are  found  attached  to  doors,  windows, 
I &c.  of  dwelling-houses.  The  nests  are  composed 
of  several  cells  or  chambers,  in  each  of  which  the 
parent  wasp  lays  an  egg,  and  fills  the  cell  with 
caterpillars.  It  is  considered  a very  great  fault 
by  the  Sinhalese  to  destroy  one  of  these  nests, 
j not  from  any  superstitious  belief,  but  from  the 
; great  service  these  insects  render  to  the  agri- 
culturist. 

^ 

DESTEUCTION  OF  CATEEPILLARS. 

Miss  Ormerod,  Consulting  Entomologist  to  the 
Eoyal  A^icultural  Society  of  England,  reporting 
on  the  infestation  of  trees  by  caterpillars,  says 
that  much  attention  has  been  lately  directed  to 
ascertaining  what  reliable  measures  could  be 
adopted  in  order  to  destroy  the  hordes  of  cater- 
: pillars  which  now  appear  almost  as  a regular 

I yearly  recurring  cause  of  serious  loss  to  fruit 

! growers.  “ It  has  become  more  and  more  plain 
' each  year,”  she  says,  “ that  although  sticky  band- 
ing is  so  far  of  services,  that  in  many  cases  the 
' foliage  of  orchard  trees  would  have  been  totally 

I destroyed  if  the  banding  had  not  been  done, 

I yet  still  it  is  only  a partial  protection  against 

j wingless  moths  gaining  access  to  the  trees  for 

egg-laying,  and  is  no  protection  at  all  from 
the  many  kinds  of  attack  originated  by  winged 
infestations ; also  it  is  expensive,  needs  renewing 
j at  intervals,  and,  without  special  arrangements 

to  insure  safety  to  bark,  is  detrimental  to  the 
' health  of  the  trees.  Measures  were  found  to  be 

I absolutely  necessary  of  a kind  which  could  be 

I brought  to  bear  on  any  or  all  sorts  of  cater- 

j pillars  together  (whatever  their  various  natures 

or  previous  histories  may  have  been),  and  would 
I kill  the  whole  collection  of  ravaging  hordes  at 

I once,  but  without  damaging  the  leafage 

In  my  own  suggestions  as  to  applications  I 
|i  limited  myself  to  advising  trials  of  “ Paris  green  ” 

j spray,  as  with  this  application  we  had  clear 

' information  from  the  P.  S.  A.  and  Canadian 

(loverurnent  reports  of  the  exact  proportions  in 
j which  it  was  to  be  used,  and  of  every  detail 
I concerned,  and  also  of  its  success,  and  warnings 
as  to  requisite  caution  in  use,  it  being  a poison  ; 

, for  those  who  did  not  care  to  try  it  (by  advice 
I of  the  llominion  Entomologist)  1 suggested  the 
j use  of  washes  of  soft  soap  aird  mineral  oil.  ” 

The  Experiment  Committee  wisely  made  a trial 
I and  recorded  the  results  of  many  applications, 

, and  of  these  the  Committee  recommended  the 
I following  for  spraying  on  infested  trees;— Paris 
' green  paste  one  ounce  to  from  8 to  20  gal- 
! Ions  of  water  (strength  varying  according  to 
i nature  of  tree);  London  fiuid  (that  is  a mixture 
I of  a pre()aratiou  sold  as  “London  purple”)  one  part 
to  twenty  parts  of  water.  Both  of  these  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  as  effecliveiu  destroying  the 
caterpillars,  while  they  do  no  material  harm  to  the 
ioliage.  The  value  of  Pai’is  green  (arsenite  of 
' copper)  haa  been  attested  by  numerous  private 
, con-espondents  of  Miss  Ormerod.  The  syringing, 
j according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee^ 

I should  be  done  when  the  leaf-bud  is  first  de- 


veloped, before  the  blossoming  period,  and  then 
again  after  the  blossom  had  disappeared  and  the 
fruit  was  forming.  More  than  one  correspondent 
concerned  in  fruit-farming  says  that,  “Paris 
green  is  the  only  thing  which  we  have  found 
really  efficacious — it  has  not  damaged  the  foliage, 
but  killed  the  caterpillar.”  The  spraying  is  done 
by  means  of  a pump  and  nozzle.  It  is  noted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Experiment  Committee 
that  were  no  such  precautions  were  taken,  “ the 
trees  were  looking  desolate — as  bad  as  if  tire 
had  been  scorching  the  trees.”  Messrs.  Salmon, 
the  well-known  fruit-growers,  writing  to  Miss 
Ormerod,  says : “ All  that  we  can  say  about  it 
is  to  its  advantage.  It  has  succeeded  admirably. 
The  trees  look  healtliier  and  better,  with  as  much 
(if  not  more)  on,  as  anywhere  else.  They  are 
beautifully  clean.  It  has  not  injured  them  in 
the  slightest  degree.  We  shall  always  use  it 
in  cases  of  blight.” 

The  above  information  comes  most  opportunely 
at  this  time  when  caterpillars  are  threatening  harm 
to  products  in  this  island.  The  only  objection  to  the 
spraying  remedy  in  the  case  of  coconut  is  the 
height  of  the  trees  which  would  require  power- 
ful pumps  to  do  the  work.  One  spraying  ought 
however  to  be  sufficient  when  the  leaf  bud  is 
first  developed,  as  no  injury  is  to  be  apprehended 
to  the  fibrous  drupes  of  the  coconut  palm  as  in  the 
case  of  succulent  English  fruits.  A gentleman 
writing  from  Batticaloa  district  mentions  that 
smoking  the  trees  by  means  of  large  smother 
fires  showed  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  cater- 
pillar blight. 


^ 

GENERAL  ITEMS, 

Prof.  McAlpine  of  Edinboro  ’,  botanist  to  the 
Highland  and  Agricult  ui'al  Society,  has  invented 
an  apparatus  for  testing  the  germinating  power 
of  seeds.  By  the  ordinary  system,  from  three 
to  five  weeks  are  required  before  a reliable 
decision  can  be  arrived  at,  but  by  this  new 
method  Prof.  McAlpine  claims  to  be  able  to  tell 
111  five  minutes  not  only  the  percentage  of  seeds 
that  will  germinate  in  any  sample  of  grass  seeds, 
but  also  the  percentage  of  chaff,  the  percentage 
of  seeds  affected  with  parasites,  and  the  number 
of  weakly  seeds.  Already  there  is  a deal  of 
testimony  from  independent  sources  proving  the 
accuracy  of  the  claim. 


ue  aie  in  receipt  of  the  following;— Journal  of 
the  Eoya,l  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  part 
second  of  vol.  I,  Third  series ; Report  of  the 
btewards  and  Judges  at  the  Rempton  Park  Show  • 
and  No.  6 of  the  “ Universal  Market,”  the  Inter- 
national Jouinal  of  Industry  and  Commerce- 
the  new  Trmity  College  Calendar,  and  the  Rich- 
mond College  and  Jaffna  College  Magazines. 


>v  lily  

discussed  at  tiie  meetings  of  the  Agricultiu^'i 
Improvement  Society  during  the  montJi: — -‘The 
Opening  of  New  Lands  in  Ceylon,”  “Is  it  Advisable 
Agricultiu-ists  to  Colonise  Abroad^” 
ihe  Improvement  of  Poor  Soils.” 

We  cannot,  (says  the  JJritisk  MedicalJourual.) 
hearthat  any  satisfactory  progress  has  been  madein 
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starting  the  investigation  which  Mr.  Chaplin  pro- 
mised some  time  ago  should  be  undertaken  into  the 
very  grave  question  of  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle  and  milch  cows  used  for  human 
food.  The  frequency  with  which  such  tuber- 
culous cattle  have  been  seized  in  the  market, 
the  certainty  that  a much  larger  amount  is  sold 
and  enters  into  our  daily  food,  the  grave  conse- 
quences which  are  believed  to  follow  the  drink- 
ing of  uncooked  milk  from  tuberculous  'milch 
cows,  invest  this  promise  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  with  serious  importance.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  matter  should  not  be  indefi- 
nitely liimg  up. 


Veterinary  Surgeon  Robert  Mitchell  states  that 
ten  oimces  of  chloroform  and  six  ounces  of  ether 
were  required  before  a bull  (on  which  he  opera- 
ted for  tumour  in  the  throat)  succumbed  to  the 
inlluence  of  the  anaisthetics. 


Prof.  Duncan  of  Glasgow  gives  two  instances? 
of  food  adulteration  which  came  under  his  per-* 
sonal  observation.  An  analysis  of  a sample  of 
milk  proved  that  it  was  a compoimd  of  about 
70  per  cent  of  pure  milk,  30  per  cent  of  water, 
and  an  emulsion  composed  of  borax,  and  colomnd 
with  annatto.  The  other  case  was  one  of  adul- 
teration of  preserved  vegetables  with  sulphate 
of  copper — a subject  which  was  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  I’reuch  authorities.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  Professor  states,  every  large  grocer  in 
Glasgow  sold  green  tinted  articles  of  that  kind 
whicn  owed  their  colour  to  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
vendors  alleged  that  their  customers  would  not 
buy  peas  imless  they  had  the  green  colour,  and 
they  could  not  have  that  colour  without  the 
sulphate  of  copper.  Many  cases  were  on  record 
where  poisoning  had  occurred  through  the  par- 
taking of  food  containing  the  salts  of  copper. 


Mr.  JNh  N.  Banerjie,  M.E.A.S.,  and  P.H.A.S. 
having  studied  Pasteur’s  system  of  inoculation 
for  anthrax  has  been  employed  at  Seebpore  in 
experimenting  on  Indian  cattle  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  is  now  working  for  the  Government  of 
India,  and  his  laboratory  has  been  transferred 
to  Poona. 


The  lint  which  clings  to  cotton  seed,  after  it 
has  gone  through  the  gin,  is  being  utilized  to 
.make  felt,  which  it  is  said,  will  be  greatly  used 
bats  &c.,  as  the  process  of  felt-making  in 
this  manner  is  inexpensive  and  the  material  used 
has  lip  till  now  been  considered  a waste  product 


The  Indian  Agricultural  Conference  at  which 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  will 
be  present,  is  expected  to  meet  at  Simla  about 
the  end  of  November. 


Promentine  is  the  name  given  to  a new  ali- 
mentary material  which  consists  of  the  embryo- 
plant  to  be  seen  as  an  oval  structure  at  the 
base  of  the  wheat  grain,  which  is  discarded  in  the 
process  of  milling.  By  analysis  it  has  been 
shown  to  contain  ol'30  per  cent  of  albuminoids, 
29 ’08  of  carbo-hydrates  other  than  cellulose,  12 ’03 
of  cellulose,  and  6'98  of  mineral  matter  or  ash. 
The  richest  kind  of  meat — that  of  sheep— con- 
tains only  21  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  The  digesti- 
ble matter  in  fromentine  is  87  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight.  Owing  to  its  high  nutritive  value 
and  easy  digestibility  it  is  claimed  for  fromen- 
tine that  it  possesses  special  qualities  as  a food 
for  infants,  convalescents,  and  anaemic  subjects. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  germs  of  barley,  oats, 
maize,  &c.  may  be  similarly  utilized.  It  is,  in 
any  case,  interesting  to  learn  that  in  fromentine, 
a substance  of  exclusively  vegetable  origin,  there 
exists  a percentage  of  nitrogen  much  higher 
than  those  contained  in  the  best  kinds  of  meat. 


The  latest  horse-shoe  in  Berlin  is  constructed 
of  layers  of  paper  glued  together  and  subjected 
to  hydraulic  pressure ; each  layer  is  treated  with 
oil,  turpentine,  &c.,  rendering  it  impervious  to 
moisture,  and  the  specially  manufactured  glue 
is  insensible  to  the  influences  of  moderate  heat 
and  water.  This  paper  shoe  is  attached  securely 
to  the  hoof  by  means  of  gutta-percha,  and  being 
very  elastic,  permits  of  the  expansion  of  the 
hoof.  It  is  very  tough  and  durable,  and  wears 
rough,  this  greatly  preventing  horses  slipping. 


S.  W.  H.,  in  the  Jaffna  College  “Miscellany,” 
says  that  the  word  “ paddy  ” (corresponding  to 
the  Tamil  word  nellu)  is  evidently  the  same  as 
the  word  batta,  which  is  used  to  denote  the 
allowance  for  money  for  daily  food  to  persons 
away  from  home.  They  are  both  the  Tamil 
word  padi  which  means  a measure.  A measure 
of  rice  is  the  daily  allowance  for  a man  ; thus  the 
word  came  to  mean  the  rice  which  is  allowed  and 
hence  rice  in  general ; and  further  (as  batta)a.ii 
allowance  whether  in  rice  or  its  value  in  money. 


Received  with  thanks  for  the  School  Museum, 
samples  of  coffee  (parchment,  peaberry,  and 
Liberian),  and  a mature  miniature  coconut  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  marble. 
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THE  FUEL  QUESTION  IN  CEYLON. 

LTHOUGH  matters  are  not  in 
the  oritioal  position  which 
Mr.  Berry  White  in  his  left- 
handed  benevolence  toward 
Ceylon  represented  (“  the  wish 
being  father  to  the  thought”), 
and  although  the  tea  enter 
prise  is  not  likely  to  fail  because  there  is  “ not  a stick 
of  firewood  left,”  yet  the  fuel  problem  is  undoubt- 
edly a serious  one,  from  the  fact  that  so  large 
a proportion  of  the  tea  estates  were  formed 
on  the  sites  of  coffee  estates,  whence  nearly 
every  trace  of  timber  had  disappeared.  If  the 
heavy  demands  of  the  railway  are  included,  we 
can  easily  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the 
estimate,  although  it  was  questioned  by  our 
good  friend,  Mr.  A.  H.  Thomas,  that  the  produce 
of  100  acres  of  forest  per  annum  would  be 
required  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  one 
district  of  Dimbula.  That  is  with  reference  to 
the  present  consumption  : but  be  it  remembered,  thaj 
while  the  demand  for  tea  furnaces  increases  with 
the  increasing  yield  of  tea,  there  will  soon  be  a 
large  additional  requisition  on  the  Government  reserve 
forests  for  railway  purposes,  when  trains  begin  to 
run  from  Nanuoya  across  “ Summit  Level  ” to 
Uva.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  Nuwara  Eliya 
meeting  evidently  understood  by  the  felling  of  100 
acres  of  forest  for  fuel  that  a clean  sweep  would 
be  made  of  the  standing  trees,  large  and  small, 
young  and  old,  on  the  space  indicated,  and  he 
contemplated  the  passing  of  the  cleared  Government 
forest  into  private  hands  by  sale.  No  wilder  iuea 
could  be  entertained,  and  that  apart  from  the 
rule,  prohibiting  sales  of  forest  land  at  an 
altitude  exceeding  6,000  feet.  The  authority 
who  estimated  the  extent  of  felling  required  un- 
doubtedly  meant  the  equivalent  in  firewood  of  100 
acres  of  Government  forest,  as  dealt  with  on  proper 

scientific  principles,  such  as  have  been  adopted 
in  the  treatment  of  the  forest  above  Nanu- 
oya, on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Nuwara 


Eliya.  It  is  only  the  mature,  old  and  damaged 
trees  which  have,  in  the  blocks  dealt  with, 
been  cleared  and  converted  into  timber  and  firewood, 
while  the  younger  and  healthier  trees  and  ihe 
saplings  have  been  spared.  In  the  spaces  thus 
partially  cleared  of  trees  and  thoroughly  cleared  from 
nilu  and  other  undergrowth,  fast  growing  Australian 
trees,  such  as  gums,  acacias  and,  we  suppose,  casuari- 
nas,  are  to  be  planted,  with  reference  to  future  sup- 
plies. It  is  not  probable  that  any  portions  of  the 
Government  forest  reserves  will  be  alienated,  unless 
indeed  some  enterprising  capitalist,  able  and  willing 
to  wait  for  deferred  returns,  came  forward  and 
offered  to  take  land  on  the  condition  of  at  once 
planting  it  up  with  trees,  calculated,  when  grown,  to 
yield  supplies  of  timber  and  especially  fuel.  We  fear 
there  are  few  in  circumstances  to  face  the  risks  of  an 
enterprise  which  would  probably  pay  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  in  view  of  the  demand  which 
must  increase  for  timber  suitable  for  railway 
sleepers  and  other  purpose  1 and  for  railway  and 
tea  estate  fuel.  The  danger  as  regards  the  specula- 
tor would  consist  in  what  we  all  so  earnestly 
desiderate  for  the  benefit  of  the  tea  enterprise, 
the  discovery  of  some  cheap  artificial  fuel  which 
would  render  unnecessary  the  present  fearful  waste 
of  wood  by  combustion  in  furnaces  and  for  the 
production  of  charcoal.  When  discussing  this 
question  some  years  ago,  we  noticed  the  fact  that 
under  the  advice  of  their  sagacious  Visiting  Agent, 
the  proprietors  of  the  group  of  tea  estates  known 
as  K A W purchased  forest  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  possess  one-third  forest  for  two-thirds 
cultivated  land.  We  also  quoted  Mr.  Rutherford’s 
strong  recommendation  that  trees  good  for  fuel 
should  be  planted  on  every  tea  plantation  not 
possessed  of  forest  reserves.  We  now  add  advice 
which  we  are  carrying  out  in  practice : that  is,  as 
the  reserve  forest  connected  with  an  estate  is 
denuded  of  the  natural  growth,  to  supply  the 
clearings  with  good  fast  growing  fuel  trees.  On 
estates  possessing  no  forest  reserves  and  where 
supplies  of  fuel  from  outside  are  not  readily  ob- 
tainable, it  might  be  wise  to  plant  up  pieces  o( 
poor  tea,  the  sides  of  streams  (specially  favourable  for 
red  gums),  and  exposed  knolls.  In  calculating  the 
amount  of  fuel  available  in  100  acres  of  forest  in  Dim- 
bula, the  character  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
forest  reserves  must  be  taken  into  account.  In  those 
elevated  woods  tropical  luxuriance  of  growth  does 
not  take  the  shape  of  large  trees  thickly  planted 
over  the  surface.  The  sparseness  of  well-grown 
trees,  and  the  rarity  of  forest  monarchs  (hollow- 
hearted  monarchs  too  often  when  they  do 
exist,)  strike  the  explorer  of  those  moun- 

tain forests,  as  well  as  frequency  of  open 
spaces  in  the  heart  of  the  woodland,  down 
into  which  the  sunlight  streams.  In  some  oases 
these  retreats  of  elephants  and  deer  in  the 
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solitudes  of  the  forests,  are  merely  covered 
with  coarse  grasses,  with  osbeckias  and  a 
few  other  shrubs  scattered  about.  Generally, 
however,  the  sparseness  and  the  small  size  of  the 
trees  is  compensated  for  and  the  good  character  of 
the  soil  vindicated  by  dense  and  in  some  cases 
very  tall  undergrowths  of  nilu,  the  stems  of  which 
often  furnish,  in  a convenient  shape,  “ waratch- 
ies,”  which,  tied  to  posts,  form  wattle  and  daub 
buildings  of  more  than  a temporary  nature,  when 
thoroughly  plastered,  well  roofed  and  protected  by 
verandahs.  Judging  from  our  personal  experience 
the  hill  forests  of  Dimbula  and  other  districts 
with  similar  conditions,  are  likely  to  be  increased 
manifold  in  value,  when  trees  introduced  from 
Australia,  the  Himalayan  regions  of  India,  Japan, 
(&c.,  are  substituted  lor  most  of  the  indigenous 
trees,  and  when  really  scientihc  methods  of  thin- 
ning, pruning  and  coppicing  are  resorted  to.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  Australian  gums  coppice 
and  their  tenacity  of  life  make  them  valuable 
additions  to  our  sylvaculture.  A very  consider- 
able number  of  foreign  trees  have  been  intro- 
duced and  are  being  tried,  from  the  eucalypti  and 
acacias  of  Australia  to  the  oaks,  birches  and  pines  of 
of  the  Himalayas  and  Japan.  As  regards  the 
Australian  casuarinas  and  several  of  the  eucalypts, 
we  know  that  they  are  reckoned  good  fuel 
yielders  in  their  native  habitat  and  we  suppose 
we  may  calculate  on  their  retaining  their  charac- 
teristics as  grown  in  Ceylon.  But  experiments 
such  as  have  been  conducted  on  a large  scale  in 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  census 
would  be  valuable  here.  Specimens  of  all  the 
American  timbers  have  been  subjected  to  com- 
bustion after  a mode  best  calculated  to  test  their 
calorific  qualities  and  the  results  have  been  pub- 
lished. Something  of  the  same  kind  eSected,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  introduced  trees — for  the 
qualities  of  most  of  the  native  timbers  have  been 
settled  by  railway  and  tea  furnace  experience — 
would  be  valuable.  Meantime  Mr.  Wright’s  ex- 
perience with  coal  is  exceedingly  interesting ; and 
although  coal  alone  may  be  too  expensive  for  tea  dry- 
ing, it  may  be  a question  whether  a small  quantity  of 
coal  added  to  wood  in  a furnace  might  not  largely  in- 
crease the  heat' evolved  without  proportionate  addition 
to  the  cost.  In  connection  with  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  coal  handled  at  the  range  of  supplying 
stores  on  the  Colombo  beach,  there  must  surely 
be  a considerable  quantity  of  waste  in  the  shape  of 
small  fragments  and  dust,  which  might  be  sold 
at  a moderate  price  for  use  on  tea  estates  ; pres- 
sure being  applied  to  the  loose  stuff  before  it  is 
carried  by  the  railway  at  third-class  rates,  such 
as  are  applied  to  manures,  cement  and  other 
like  goods,  sent  in  quantities  of  4 tons  and  up- 
wards. Then  there  is  the  prospect  now  of  Indian 
coals  of  a fair  quality  being  available  at  a price 
considerably  lower  than  the  “ black  diamonds’’ 
from  Cardiff  and  Newcastle  can  be  sold  for. 

What  the  fuel  demands  of  the  railway  are 
and  are  likely  to  remain,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  to  supply  fuel  for  the  45  miles  between 
Colombo  and  Polgahawela,  Col.  Clarke  in  hie 
recent  report  proposes  to  appropriate  10,000  acres 
of  forest  along  the  line.  That  means  over  222 
acres  for  each  mile  of  railway. 


SUGGESTION  IN  RE  CATTLE-HISEASE. 

The  figures  published  in  Administration  Beports 
and  in  the  local  newspapers  of  late,  representing 
the  loss  of  cattle  through  disease,  have  not  been 
without  their  effect  on  the  public  mind ; and  once 
again  remedial  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
cattle-disease  have  begun  to  be  discussed. 


There  is  little  doubt  that  every  time  there  is  an 
outbreak  of  murrain  among  cattle,  the  condition 
of  the  native  agriculturist  becomes  more  critical. 
The  present  distress  in  the  Batticaloa  district  has 
the  mortality  among  cattle  for  one  of  its  causes, 
while  the  poor  condition  of  draught  animals  in 
the  agricultural  districts  directly  bears  upon  the 
depressed  state  of  paddy  cultivation. 

The  question  now  exercising  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  population 
at  heart  is — what  are  the  remedial  measures  to 
be  adopted  to  minimize,  if  not  to  extirpate,  the 
evils  arising  from  a degenerate  condition  of  the 
cattle  of  the  country  ? Some  would  say,  destroy 
all  animals  affected  by,  and  predisposed  to,  disease ; 
others,  enforce  stringent  quarantine  measures  in 
times  of  disease ; and  others  again,  go  to  the  root 
of  the  evil  and  endeavour  to  improve  the  breed 
and  condition  of  stock.  It  has  been  conclusively 
proved,  I think,  that  the  first  two  methods  can  be 
carried  out  neither  perfectly  nor  successfully  in 
this  island,  the  state  and  interests  of  the  country 
being  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  these 
measures  which  may  have  proved  efficacious 
elsewhere.*  Choosing  the  alternative,  let  us 
inquire  how  the  condition  and  breed  of  our 
stock  are  to  be  improved.  Various  useful  sugges- 
tions have  been  thrown  out ; and  good  work  has 
been  done  in  some  quarters  by  collecting  the  ad- 
vice of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  these 
matters,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  commissioners 
who  inquired  into  the  state  of  cattle  in  1869,  also 
by  putting  these  into  a simple  and  popular  form, 
translating  them  into  Sinhalese  and  scattering 
this  knowledge  as  far  as  practicable  among  the 
villagers,  But  the  question  is,  will  the  people 
for  whom  all  this  has  been  done  fully  avail 
themselves  of  the  advice  and  suggestions  that  have 
been  offered  them  ? From  a knowledge  of  the 
people  one  cannot  but  answer  “No,”  and  ift  he 
matter  is  to  rest  here  little  will  have  been  done. 
But  more  must  be  done,  and  can  be  done  if  the 
subject  of  the  improvement  of  stock  received  official 
recognition.  Private  efforts,  however,  honest  and 
earnest,  will  never  be  successful,  unless  they  re- 
ceived the  imprimatur  of  the  Government.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  before  long  the  legislature  will  become 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  enforcing  certain  measures 
relative  to  the  protection  of  cattle ; and  if,  of  the 
three  alternatives  to  be  adopted  in  dealing  with 
cattle,  either  of  the  first  two  were  favoured  there  will 
be  a grave  mistake,  but  if  the  condition  of  stock  is  to 
be  improved  there  are  ways  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  help  native  agriculturists  and  other  cattle 
owners.  Firstly,  it  should  be  secured  that  cattle 
are  kept  under  proper  sanitary  conditions : their 
surroundings  should  be  cleaned,  and  they  should  be 
protected  from  undue  exposure  to  rain  and  wind. 
The  neglect  of  such  treatment  is  nothing  but 
cruelty  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Society 
that  is  concerned  with  suppressing  such  cruelty. 
But  what  is  wanted  is  that  certain  minor  officials — 
police,  municipal,  or  special  officers — should  be 
empowered  to  charge  cattle-owners  (whether  in 
towns  or  villages)  who  neglect  to  carry  out  orders 
enforcing  the  proper  treatment  of  cattle  as  laid 
down  by  the  legislature,  with  an  offence  involving 
a fine.  It  was  only  within  the  last  few  days  I 
became  aware  of  the  existence  of  murrain  in 
two  large  cattle  sheds  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 
The  condition  of  especially  one  of  these  is  shockingly 
filthy ; and  yet  it  seems  that  no  action  is  being 
taken  in  these  cases.  Cattle  are  sold  and  removed, 
and  I am  informed  that  milk  is  supplied  to  two 


* Not  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  utter  failur® 
is  ooufesBed.— Ed-  T,  A, 
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large  Government  institution ! At  _ times  when 
murrain  is  pretty  general,  especially  in  towns,  why, 
I ask,  should  not  the  cattle-sheds  where  the 
disease  exists  be  visited  and  disinfected,  and  the 
cattle  as  far  as  possible  segregated.  Municipal 
inspectors,  when  they  hear  of  a case  of  smallpox 
or  cholera,  go  armed  with  disinfectants  and  remove 
the  patient  to  a hospital  far  away  from  _ town. 
Why  should  not  the  same  thing  be  done  in  the 
case  of  cattle  affected  with  murrain  ? An  animal 
that  shows  the  first  signs  of  the  disease  should  be 
immediately  removed  to  the  hospital  for  cattle, 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  at  one  or 
more  than  one  point,  and  there  treated  acoor- 
ding  to  the  moat  enlightened  system.  The 
proper  feeding  of  cattle  is,  however,  a matter 
that  it  must  be  hoped  oattleownera  will  come  to 
see  is  compatible  with  their  own  interests,  and 
the  desirability  of  which  can  be  only  impressed 
upon  the  careless  villager  by  semi-official  influence. 

But  there  is  yet  more  that  can  be  done,  and  that 
in  the  direction  of  more  careful  breeding.  Each 
district  should  be  provided  with  a stud  bull  (one 
selected  for  specially  good  qualities),  which  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  people  of  the  district. 
This  would  obviate  the  evil  of  cows  being  mated 
indiscriminately,  and  would  probably  lead  to  a 
desirable  result,  viz.,  the  gelding  at  any  early  age 
of  males  which  are  herded  promiscuously  with  females 
in  village  pasture  grounds.  The  studbull  should 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  headman  of  the  village, 
who  should  see  that  proper  care  and  attention  is 
paid  to  it.  Where  practicable  a small  fee  may  be 
charged  for  the  use  of  the  animal,  which  would  go 
towards  the  expenses  of  its  upkeep,  but  the  use 
of  it  should  be  given  free  to  the  poorer  villagers. 
This  plan,  I think,  would  be  the  best ; but  it  might 
be  suggested  in  its  place  that  a number  of  stud 
bulls  should  be  stationed  in  the  capitals  of  the 
provinces,  and  that  these  should  travel  through  the 
country  at  stated  periods.  There  is  a precedent  for 
the  Government  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  agri- 
culturist at  a critical  time,  and  even  now  this  is 
being  done  in  “ that  most  distressful  country,” 
the  Eastern  Province,  in  the  matter  of  paddy 
cultivation-  So  that  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
expect  at  a time  when  the  extinction  of  our  stock 
is  threatened  by  disease,  mal-nutrition,  and  bad- 
treatment,  that  the  Government  will  supply  stud- 
bulls  and  even  give  the  use  of  them  free. 

If  there  are  any  better  suggestions  to  be  made 
let  him  who  can  make  them  speak  : but  these  are 
the  convictions  of  Ageicola. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH  COUNTRY. 

Glasgow,  July  24th, — Just  a line  to  hand  you 
the  enclosed  advertisements  by  Lipton  & Stuart 
Cranston  & Co. : — 

Lii’tok  in  Ceylon. — To  Lovers  of  the  Fragrant 
Beverage. — Mr.  Lipton  who  has  just  returned  from 
Ueylnu,  has  pleasure  in  intimating  to  his  customers 
and  the  public  in  general  that  the  extensive  purchases 
he  has  made  in  Tea  Estates  enables  him  to  supply 
the  most  delicious  Tea  the  world  can  produce,  at  prices 
impossible  fcr  any  other  tea  dealers  to  sell  at.  His 
estate.-!,  which  cover  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
best  tea  in  laud  in  Ceylon,  are  at  an  elevation  of  5,000 
feet,  where  nothing  but  the  choicest  teas  are  grown ; 
and,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  labour  required  in  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  ua  on  these  estates, 
there  are  upwards  ot  3,000  natives,  independent  of 
Europeans,  constantly  employed.  Tn  lui  rngTeas  from 
Lipton,  you  get  them  at  Planters’  Pricts.  Consumers 
of  the  fragrant  beverage  thus  save  not  less  than  six 
or  eight  intermediate  profits,  or  Is  to  2s  per  lb.  Note 
the  Prices,  fdagnificeut  blends,  rich,  pure,  fragrant. 


Is  and  Is  4d  per  lb.  Extra  choicest  Ceylon  and  Indian 
blend.  Is  7d  per  lb. 

1^”  This  is  the  finest  and  most  delicious  Tea 
the  world  can  produce,  and  is  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  what  is  sold  by  most  Tea  dealers  and  grocers  at 
2s  6d  to  3s  fid  per  lb.  6,  7,  10,  and  20  lb.  Packed  in 
patent  air-tight  canisters,  without  extra  charge.  Lipton’s 
Teas  have  a more  exquisite  aroma  and  delicious 
flavour  than  any  Tea  ever  introduced  into  Britain. 
They  have  undoubtedly  reached  a pinnacle  of  success 
never  before  attained  by  any  Tea  in  the  world.” 

“ Deliberate  Falsehood  is  the  only  term  that  can 
be  applied  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  long 
prices  obtained  for  fine  Tea  at  Public  Auction  and  by 
Private  Treaty,  and  who  yet  strongly  advertised  the 
‘Finest  Tea  the  World  can  Produce,’  Is  7d  per  lb., 
We  prove  the  falsehood  by  offering  our  blend  of  Indian, 
Ceylon,  and  China  Tea  at  Is  fid  per  lb.  Those  strong, 
dark,  bitter  Teas— which  grip  the  palate — are  doing 
more  real  injury  to  the  digestive  organs  than  would 
result  from  the  same  money’s  worth  of  Raw  Grain 
Whisky  consumed  within  an  equal  time.  Our  Teas 
are  mild  and  refreshing,  and,  like  old  matured  whisky 
may  be  drunk  with  relish,  and  are  followed  by  no 
evil  effects.  To  clench  this  argument,  We  Stuart 
Cranston  & Co.,  Trained  Tea  Tasters  of  25  years’  ex- 
perience, admitted  to  be  the  keenest  buyers  in  Scot- 
land of  fine  China  and  fine  Darjeeling,  still  pay  re- 
gularly in  the  open  market — patent  to  every  Teaman  in 
Mincing  Lane — 2s  lOd,  3s  3d,  3s  lOd,  and  even  4s 
7d  per  lb.  (duty  paid)  for  the  choicest  China  and 
Darjeeling  Teas,  buying  them  in  lots  of  £300,  £500, 
and  £1,000  sterling  in  one  line  for  one  kind.  The  4s 
7d  was  a small  lot,  but  long  after  it  was  sold  out  our 
customers  came  back,  eager  to  purchase  more — a clear 
proof  that  the  quality  and  value  were  not  fictitious 
but  real.” 

Will  it  do  the  Ceylon  planter  any  good  for  Lipton 
or  any  other  man  to  advertise  that  he  can  sell  the 
“ finest  (Ceylon)  tea  the  world  can  produce  at  Is  7d  ”? 
I very  much  doubt  it,  and  I find  many  here  of  the  same 
opinion.  Ceylon  folks  at  home  have  been  greatly 
amused  to  read  of  Lipton’s  reception  in  Ceylon.  When 
honorable  members  of  Council  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  planting  and  mercantile  community  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  doing  honor  to  Glasgow’s 
principal  retail  ham  dealer,  I suppose  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  caste  prejudices  are  destroyed  and  the  once 
despised  ‘‘  shopkeeper  ” is  no  longer  to  be  looked  down 
upon  as  a social  outcast.  If  this  be  the  result  of  Mr. 
Lipton’s  visit  to  Ceylon,  then  I for  one  will  indeed 
rejoice.  You  remember  the  story  of  a visiter  who, 
unable  to  understand  the  fine  distinctions  drawn  by 
Colombo  Society,  asked  a member  of  the  mercantile 
community  what  was  the  difference  in  Colombo  between 
the  merchant  and  the  tradesman  as  it  seemed  to  him 
(the  visitor)  that  they  were  all  in  trade.  ‘‘The 
difference,”  replied  the  merchant,  ‘‘  is  that  the  trades- 
man ’arfs  ’is  'ams  ! !”  Great  Soot ! what  will  the  mem- 
bers of  Ceylon  Society  say  now  after  bowing  the  knee 
to  one  who  not  only  “ ’arfs  ’is  ’ams  ” but  will  sell  you  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  ham  any  day  you  like  to  step 
into  his  shop  just  round  the  corner  from  where  I now 
write.  Well  done  Lipton,  if  he  has  helped  to  knock  this 
nonsense  out  of  Ceylon  folk’s  heads.  May  he  prosper 
abundantly  by  his  Ceylon  investment.  At  the  same  time 
I would  ask  him  not  to  attempt  to  enrich  himself 
by  donbtfui  advertisements  and  by  ways  which  can  only 
injure  his  brother  planters. 

Enclosed  is  advertisement  from  the  Edinburgh 
Gazette  in  re  “The  Indian  Tea  Bazaars  Company 
Limited,’  of  which  Andrew  Poison  is  chairman  : — 

(Excerpt  from  Edinburgh  Gazette  of  3rd  June  1890.) 

In  the  matter  of  the  Indian  Tea  Bazaars  Company, 
Limited.  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  an  extraor- 
dinary general  meeting  of  the  above-named  Company 
held  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  H.&R.  Lamond  & Lang, 
Writers,  93  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow,  on  Friday 
the  30th  day  of  May  1890,  the  following  extraordinary 
resolution  was  passed  viz.  : — “ That  it  has  been  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Company  that  the  Company 
cannot,  by  reason  of  its  liabilities,  continue  its  business, 
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and  that  it  is  advisable  to  wind  np  the  same,  and 
accordingly  that  the  Company  be  wound  up  volun- 
tarily.” 

It  was  thereafter  proposed,  and  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  said  meeting.  *•  That  Mr.  Robert  Dempster, 
Chartered  Accountant,  149  Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  be, 
and  he  is  hereby  appointed,  Liquidator  of  the  Com- 
pany for  the  pnrpose  of  the  winding  up.” 

Andrew  Polson,  Ohairmnn. 


THE  DRTERIOEATION  OP  IRISH  STOCK. 

Miss  Cooper,  in  a paper  in  the  National  Review 
entitled  “ Some  Curiosities  of  Irish  Farming,”  ven- 
tures, woman  though  she  is,  to  lay  her  finger  on  the 
most  serious  point  of  the  Irish  difficulty,  namely, 
the  deterioration  of  Irish  stock.  Ireland,  it  should 
never  he  forgotten,  is  a great  farm,  and  the  lack  of 
good  sires  is  as  much  and  more  serious  a matter  to  the 
Irish  people  than  even  the  lack  of  good  land  laws  or 
good  landlords.  Miss  Cooper  says  : — 

It  became  the  general  custom  for  landlords  to  keep 
a good  bull,  ram,  or  boar  for  the  benefit  of  their  tenants, 
and  one  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  land  agitation  and 
the  'Bill  of  1881  has  been  that  the  practice  is  row 
given  np,  and  the  consequent  deterioration  of  stock 
is  becoming  quite  perceptible,  it  is  said,  in  many  par*^s 
of  the  country.  There  is  great  reason  to  fear  similar 
deterioration  in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  now  that 
the  landlords  and  their  agents  are  powerless  to  insist 
on  some  degree  of  good  farming. 

Miss  Cooper  does  not  say  so,  but  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  first  Irish  Minister  of  Agriculture  will 
be  to  establish  a good  bull,  ram,  horse,  and  boar  in 
every  district  in  Ireland.  The  first  Coercion  Act 
needed  under  Home  Rule  will  be  to  compel  the 
peasants  to  discontinue  resort  to  “ the  shilling  bull.” 

There  is  much  in  Miss  Cooper’s  contention.  To 
get  rid  of  landlords  is  to  banish  capital  and  the 
benefits  which  follow  on  its  use.  The  crusade  has 
been  against  all  landlords,  good  and  liberal  as  well 
as  bad  and  grasping.  'What  Ireland  wants  is  what 
she  is  frightening  away  : capital  in  abundance  and 
well  applied. 


OOLONG  TEAS— NEW  USE  FOE  QUININE. 

The  following  paragraph  from  a daily  paper 
seeming  to  me  to  be  likely  to  have  interest  from 
your  planting  readers,  I give  it  place  in  this  letter  : — 

Formosa  or  Oolong  Tea. — The  statistics  for  last  year 
show  a reduction  in  the  export  of  t<  a from  Formosa, 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  depression  in  the  China 
tea  trade  generally.  On  this  subject  the  British  Con- 
sul at  Tamsui,  in  his  last  report,  says  that  the  tea  season 
of  1889  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  both  to  foreign 
and  native  merchants.  The  teas  of  the  island  which 
formerly  had  a distinctive  character  are  rapidly  losing 
it,  owing  to  the  reckless  competition  amongst  Chinese 
buyers  for  the  Amoy  market,  and  the  careless  pre- 
paration and  fraudulent  admixture  by  them  of  the  teas 
after  they  come  into  their  bands  from  the  growers. 
This  has  told  its  tale  on  the  oonsumii  g markets,  and 
■a  lower  basis  of  price  than  has  ever  been  known  be- 
fore has  been  established,  while  the  consumption  shows 
(1  very  marked  decrease.  With  the  ye  -rly  iiicreasinc 
romp'lit'ou  from  India,  Japan,  Ceylon,  anb  Java,  etich 
of  whi  h countries  fosters  its  tea  trade  while  Hhina 
does  nothing  for  it,  but  rather  taxes  it  beyond  its  en- 
durance, the  ground  that  Formosa  has  lost  in  the  con- 
suiiiii  g markets  is  nnlikely  ever  to  be  made  up  ; and,  in 
the  i.piniiui  of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  ttedavs 
of  the  trade  are  numbered,  unless  steps  are  tnki  t.  by 
the  Ctiinese  themselves  in  (he  diredion  of  rudicid  re- 
form. The  Governor,  who  is  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  liberal-minded  of  Chinese  officials,  has,  m con- 
junction with  a foreign  merohant,  procnicil  :he  services 
of  an  exporiencodHplantor  fn.m  India,  who  is  to  (siali- 
lish  a model  tea  farm,  and  endeavour  to  show  the 


people  the  advantages  of  the  proper  cnltivation  and 
manufacture  of  tea.  The  idea  is  an  enlightened  one, 
bnt  whether  it  will  be  prosecuted  with  vigour  and 
receive  enough  official  support  to  ensure  its  snccess, 
remains  yet  to  be  seen.  It  is  doubtful  also  whether 
the  adoption  of  the  most  perfect  methods  can  be 
attended  with  snccess  while  the  inland  and  export  duties 
on  the  article  continue  to  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  value  and  so  far  in  excess  of  like  imposts 
in  all  competing  countries.  America  takes  90  per 
cent,  of  the  Formosan  tea,  bnt  there  are  indications 
of  a growing  change  of  popular  taste  in  the  matter 
of  tea.  As  Oolongs  seem  to  be  little  appreciated 
elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States,  any  change  of 
this  nature  would  be  the  death-blow  of  the  Formosan 
tea-trade  as  at  present  conducted.  Hence  the  scheme 
already  referred  to  is  intended  to  include  the  prepara, 
tion  of  teas  of  the  Indian,  Ceylon  and  mainland 
types,  a market  for  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found 
in  London  and  elsewhere.  It  is  merely  peculiarit  y of 
preparation  which  produces  the  variety  known  »- 
Oolong;  the  raw  material  is  the  same  as  that  of  Foo- 
chow, Hankow,  and  India,  and  a proper  maiiipnia- 
tion  will  produce  a tea  of  precisely  similar  quality 
to  the  Souchongs  and  Oongons  of  other  tea  pcrti<  of 
China. 

It  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  hear  that  quinine 
has  been  supposed  to  have  the  eSect  of  absorbing 
actinic  rays.  My  knowledge  of  such  subjects  is  too 
defective  to  enable  me  to  discuss  the  matter  of  the 
following  paragraph  cut  from  a scientific  journal ; 
but  there  may  be  those  in  your  community  to 
whom  the  subject  treated  of  in  it  may  be  possessed 
of  special  interest,  and  who  may  be  able  to  inform 
you  of  this  property  alleged,  or  presumed,  to  be 
inherent  in  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Dr.  E.  Liesegang  says,  in  the  Vhoto  Archiv,  as 
translated  for  Wilson’s  Magazine,  " The  expedient  of 
covering  a window  with  a fluorescent  solution  of 
quinine  sulphate  has  not  proved  sufficient  to  keep  out 
all  actinic  rays.  This  is  better  accomplished  thus: — 
It  is'known  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  three  parts 
green  chloride  of  nickel,  and  one  part  red  chloride 
of  cobalt,  is  colourless  by  transmitted  light,  and  quite 
clear  when  dilute.  The  two  colours  are  complemen- 
tary, and  completely  nentralise  each  other.  Hence 
the  light  passing  through  the  mixed  solution  has  no 
effect  on  the  salts  of  silver.  Although  it  is  quite 
white  it  is  perfectly  nonactinic,  and  does  not  any 
longer  affect  the  sensitive  film.  To  completely 
neutralise  any  possible  rays  in  the  ultra-violet,  another 
glass  is  coated  with  a solution  of  quinine  sulphate 
in  collodion  somewhat  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  quinine  cannot  be  used  in  the  same  solution 
because  it  is  precipitated  by  the  cobalt  salt.  As  the 
cobalt  chloride,  red  when  containing  water,  becomes 
blue  when  free  from  it,  the  mixture  must  not  be 
allowed  to  dry.  It  mav  he  made  with  gelatine  and 
glycerine,  but  even  a high  temperature  around  the 
window  may  dry  it.  Silver  paper  which  was  left 
exposed  for  a week  behind  a thin  layer  of  the  cobalt- 
nickel  solution  thus  prepared,  did  not  show  the  slightest 
alteration.  I have  not  as  yet  experimented  with 
plates,  but  with  sufficiently  concentrated  solution 
these  also  should  not  suffer  change.” 


THE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  OP  TEA. 

Any  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  John  Hughes,  the 
veil  known  chemical  anahser,  we  may  be  sure  to 
be  deierving  of  the  fullest  consideration,  We 
need  not,  therefore,  apologize  for  recurring  to  Mr. 
Bughes’  opinions  as  to  the  tannin  test  of  ti  e 
quality  of  tea.  The  opinion  he  has  given  to 
oiir  London  Correspondent  on  the  subject  of  the 
analyses  of  tea  should  therefore  be  well  weighed 
hy  us.  We,  therefore,  recapitulate  the  facts. 
In  the  Tropical  Agriculturist  for  Febrovry  last 
wo  ]iiihlii-tud  an  abstiaot  of  a paper  read  by 
Mr.  David  Hooper  on  the  subject  of  the  proper- 
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tion  of  tannin  in  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  the  main 
object  of  that  paper  beinp  to  proclaim  the  results 
obtained  by  analyses  of  high-grown  and  low-grown 
teas.  We  need  not  here  enter  upon  the  details  of 
Mr.  Hughes’  references  to  what  Mr.  Hooper  ad- 
vanced. This  has  been  sufSciently  done  in  our 
London  Letter  ; but  the  main  point  raised  by 
him  we  think  it  to  be  desirable  to  offer  some 
remarks,  and  to  ask  for  fuller  discussion  by  those 
interested  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hughes’  contention,  as  we  understand  it,  is, 
that  the  conditions  under  which  analyses  of  our 
teas  have  as  yet  been  made  have  produced  results 
which— although  highly  interesting  in  a certain  sense 
—are  practically  useless  as  a guide  to  the  great  body 
of  consumers  of  tea.  These  desired  to  be  guided 
in  their  purchases,  not  by  the  outcome  of 
what  we  may  term  “ exhaustive  analysis.” 
but  by  that  obtained  by  analysis  performed  under 
the  conditions  of  general  household  use.  Mr. 
Hughes  thinks  that  the  amount  of  tannin  chemi- 
cally found  to  be  contained  in  teas  affords  no 
trustworthy  data  of  what  the  results  to  household 
infusion  may  be,  This  infusion  varies  with  most 
users  only  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  though,  as  the 
rule  we  should  ourselves  recommend  a limitation  to 
but  three  minutes  only  provided  the  teapot  be  pre- 
viously heated  and  the  wafer  boiling.  It  is  contended 
by  Mr.  Hughes  that  what  is  required  is  that  a syste- 
matic analysis  of  the  results  to  infusion  evidencing 
lhe  proportion  of  tonnin  yielded  bv  various  teas 
during  such  brief  treatment  shou'd  be  made  to 
enable  < rdinary  purchasers  to  decide  what  they  would 
wish  to  buy  for  their  household  consumption.  The 
time  generally  allowed  by  professional  tea  tasters 
for  tbe  “brew”  to  draw  before  tasting  is  five 
minutes.  Probably  this  time  might  be  adopted 
for  the  purpose  we  have  referred  to  as  being  a 
safe  medium.  Ten  minutes  is  certainly  too  long, 
while  some  deem  three  minutes  too  short.  The 
medium  of  five,  therefore,  that  we  have  suggested 
would  probably  meet  the  generality  of  tastes. 
Our  Planters’  Association  has  already  been  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Hughes  on  this  subject.  It  rests 
with  that  body  to  decide  whether  the  course  he  has 
recommended  shall  be  adopted  by  it.  It  certainly, 
for  the  reasons  given,  seems  to  ourselves  to  be 
one  which  might  be  with  wisdom  followed.  To 
make  our  tea  popular  to  the  fullest  possible  degree 
we  cannot  take  the  public  too  much  into  our  con- 
fidence. That  public  has  now  before  it  the  state- 
ment that  all  that  it  has  heard  said  about  the 
proportions  of  tannin  in  the  several  varieties  of 
tea  oSered  to  it  is  unreliable,  in  so  far  that  it 
relates  to  conditions  with  which  it  (the  public)  can 
have  nothing  to  do.  To  offer  to  consumers  the 
results  of  analyses  which  shall  afford  them  a guide, 
must  surely  seem  to  be  a desirable  course. 

There  is  a second  point  in  Mr,  Hushes’  com- 
munication to  our  London  correspondent  upon 
which  we  should  desire  to  ofier  a few  remarks  in 
amplification  of  what  we  have  in  previous  articles 
written  on  the  subject.  From  what  that  gentle- 
man has  now  and  on  former  occasions  stated,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that,  however  carefu’lv 
analysis  under  the  conditions  above  referred  to  may 
be  made,  its  resnH"<  must  at  all  time  be  pubjcct  to 
the  variabl'  qualities  of  the  water  used  for  infus'on. 
Our  space  will  not  admit  of  what  wehaae  before 
written  on  this  topic  being  here  recapltulaied. 
We  have,  however,  before  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  diff, fences  between  the  waters  of 
different  1 'c  li  its  must  form  an  important  factor 
in  foim’ng  judgment  upon  teas.  But  we  were 
scarcely  prepared  to  learn  how  highly  necessary 
ooiiRiili  ratii  n of  (his  pi  int  is  deemed  to  be  by  experts 
at  home.  Mr.  Hughes  informs  us— to  quote  from 


our  London  Letter— that  “some  London  firms  who 
do  a large  business  in  Ireland  actually  import 
Dublin  water  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
teas  intended  for  Ireland.”  The  concluBions  to  be 
drawn  from  this  added  testimony  are  important 
in  considering  the  case  nnon  which  we  have  been 
writing.  It  will  naturally  be  asked  whether  in- 
fusion in  different  waters  may  not  altogether 
neutralize  the  results  obtained  from  the  short-time 
analysis  of  the  liquors  that  are  recommended? 
Indeed  Mr.  Hughes  further  tells  us  that  in  localities 
in  England  deriving  their  water  supply  from  the 
ohalk,  it  is  found  that  high. grown  teas  meet  with 
the  most  demand.  Therefore  conclusions  based 
upon  analysis  with  a single  class  of  water  will 
probably  not  hold  good  universally.  These  are 
matters  claiming  much  attention.  It  was  only 
lately  that  we  criticized  the  variety  of  advice 
tendered  to  our  planters  by  home  experts;  but  it 
would  seem  from  the  facts  above  stated  that  but 
little  else  could  under  all  the  oiroumstances  he 
expected.  Of  great  value  to  us  would  therefore 
be  some  method  of  research  which  should  place 
our  procedure  with  regard  to  the  growth  and  pre- 
paration of  tee  on  a sound  scientific  basis,  now 
apparently  whrlly  wanting  to  us. 

While  the  question  of  tannin  is  thus  engaging 
our  attention,  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  .July 
26th  brings  ns  interesting  information  in  regard  to 
the  distinctive  principle  theine.  Recent  research, 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  extract  we  place  below, 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  this  principle  in  tea 
is  higher  than  was  previously  supposed.  It  is 
appreciablv  higher  in  “dry”  than  in  “original” 
tea,  meaning  by  the  latter,  no  doubt,  tea  with  the 
ordinary  amount  of  moisture  in  it.  The  unnamed 
tens,  we  are  unable,  of  course,  to  identify,  but 
Teylon  dust  shows  well.  Very  s’ rangely,  however, 
the  premier  tea  for  theine  is  a Is  2d  Java  tea.  Cheap 
China  and  Japan  show  hsdly.  It  may  surprise 
some  readers  to  see  that  teas  as  origina'ly  received 
from  retail  dealers  and  brokers  contained  from 
5‘40  to  8 per  cent  of  moisture  in  the  first  case 
end  from  6-28  to  no  less  than  8'98  in  the  second. 
As  a rule  the  highest  priced  teas  were  richest  in 
theine,  tbe  Java  tea  being  a striking  exception. 


AMOUNT  OP  THEINE  IN  TEA. 

BY  UP.  B.  H.  PAUr.  ANB  A.  J.  COWNLPT. 

In  the  March  numbtr  of  tbe  American  Journal  of 
Fharmaev  there  w«s  a report  of  some  resiilta  obtained 
by  Mr.  John  Hamilton  Small  in  the  analysis  of  Japa- 
nese and  other  kinds  of  tea,  Rccorrline  to  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  amount  of  theine  in  the  Japan  tea 
examined  was  from  1'79  to  2’30  per  cent,  while  that  in 
the  samples  of  Chinese  and  Indian  tea  varied  from  2’38 
to  3-54  per  cent.  The  method  of  analysis  adopted  bv 
Mr.  Small  was  that  described  by  us  in  this  Journal* 
and  the  results  published  by  him  are  in  accord  with 
those  obtained  by  ourselves  for  average  tea.  However, 
in  a reference  to  Mr.  Small’s  figures  by  a writer  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Apotheker  Zeitung  it  is  re- 
marked that  the  amounts  of  theine  indicated  there 
are  “remarkably  high,’’ but  that  since  the  drscripMnn 
of  the  samples  analysed  was  given  in  very  gineral 
and  there  was  no  statement  made  as  to  the 
final  pnrific'’t’'on  of  tbe  theine  obtained,  further  criti- 
cism was  impossible.  Obvionsly  the  sngeestion  was 
*hns  oonveyod  that  Mr.  Small’s  analytical  results  were 
too  high,  owing  to  impurity  of  tbe  theine  weighed, 
and  Che  writer  did  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  fae*' that  tBn  ..moTint  of  theine  in  ten  is  generally 
miiob  higher  than  bad  been  supposed  on  tbe  bases  of 
the  older  analyses  wbVh  were  rosde  bv  methods  nn- 
suite.’  for  the  complete  extraction  of  theine  in  a pure 
state.  We  bnvo.  tbereforo,  made  a further  series  of 
analyses  of  different  kinds  of  tea  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  additional  evidence  as  to  the  amount  of 
PharmactMlical  Journal,  Nov.  19th,  1SS7. 
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theine,  and  it  mil  be  seen  from  the  followine  table 
that  the  conclusion  we  had  previously  arrived  at  as  to 
the  presence  of  theine  in  greater  proportion  than  had 
been  assumed  is  fully  austained  by  the  analytical  data 
there  given. 

Theine. 


TEA. 

Mois- 

Origi- 

Price. 

ture. 

nal  Tea 

Dry  Tea 

p.  c. 

p.c. 

p.  c. 

Retail. 

29 

0.C 

. 2s  4d 

7' 60 

•3-.54 

3'83 

SO 

, 2s 

6'75 

.3-66 

3'93 

SI 

. Is  6(1 

6-20 

3-12 

3-39 

32 

M* 

, Is  6d 

6-60 

3-06 

3-27 

S3 

• ••  »t. 

. Is  4d 

6-40 

3'42 

.3-61 

34 

, IsSd 

8-00 

2-82 

3-06 

85 

. Is  4d 

6-60 

2-74 

2-93 

36 

, ised 

7-40 

2-92 

3-1.5 

37 

Ceylon  dust 

— 

8-00 

3'68 

3'89 

Broker. 

38 

China  ... 

Is  .3d 

8-60 

3-46 

3-78 

39 

••• 

IIM 

8-40 

3-32 

3-6.3 

40 

,,  «.* 

7d 

8'60 

3-20 

3-50 

41 

Japan  Congou 

4jd 

8-98 

2-20 

2-42 

43 

7d 

6-42 

2-74 

2-93 

43 

6Jd 

6'28 

2-72 

2-90 

44 

S9  »>  ••• 

Java  Pekoe  Pl’y  ... 

5d 

7-64 

2-58 

2-79 

45 

4|d 

6-92 

2'42 

2'60 

46 

Is  7*d 

7-34 

3-16 

3-41 

47 

)1  »»  ••• 

, Is  2d 

7-92 

3-78 

4-10 

48 

,,  „ S*chong... 

. lid 

7-04 

2-94 

3-16 

CEYPTOMEEIA  JAPONICA. 

This  timber  tree  which  has  flourished  in  and  around 
Darjeeling  at  7,000  feet  and  down  to  3,000,  ever  since 
Fortune,  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  brought  the  seeds  from 
China. has  been  planted  to  a considerable  extent  in  and 
around  Nuwara  Eliya.  Dr.  Trimen  has  expressed 
a fear  lest  the  climate  of  our  hills  should  be  too 
wet  for  this  tree  ; but  in  the  latest  report  of  the 
Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  we  have  Mr.  Nock’s  testi- 
mony regarding  a specimen  cut  down  at  Hakgala, 
when  only  sixteen  years  old.  It  yielded  90  feet  of  1 
inch  boards,  measuring  in  width  16  inches  at 
bottom  to  6 inches  at  top.  This  is  surely  an 
encouraging  result,  considering  the  age  of  the  tree, 
and  until  now  all  the  accounts  we  have  received 
of  the  Japan  pine  have  been  largely  favourable. 
Mr.  W.E.  Tringham,  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  however,  sends 
us  the  following  extract  to  “ show  that  the  tree  is 
not  of  such  rapid  or  big  growth,  or  the  timber  of 
such  value,  as  was  supposed”  : — 

(Extract  Notes  upon  Useful  Japanese  Timber,  by 
J.  N.  T.  Turner,  a.  m.  i-  c.  e.) 

The  Sugi  {Gryptonieria  japonica)  has  a coarse  fibre, 
and  the  annual  rings  of  growth  are  distinctly  marked. 
The  heart-wood  is  ruddy  brown,  and  the  sap-wood 
straw  colour.  It  is  a feeble  and  perishable  timber  ; 
but  being  very  straight  grained,  it  opposes  considerable 
resistance  to  longitudinal  stress.  This  property  renders 
sugi  a useful  timber  for  uprights  in  houses  of  light 
construction;  though  it  is  most  extensively  employed 
in  the  characteristic  scaffoldings  of  the  country.  For 
timber,  the  felling  age  is  about  35  years,  when  the 
average  girth  is  3 to  4 feet ; but  for  poles  it  is  felled 
much  younger.  When  full  grown,  a girth  of  15  feet  is 
not  uncommonly  attained.  The  present  price  is  25  sen, 
or  9d  per  cubic  foot. 

All  the  above  timbers  are  inferior  in  strength  to  their 
European  analogues,  as  they  are,  under  the  climatic 
conditions  of  Japan,  of  more  rapid  and  exuberant 
growth.  The  trees  are  generally  felled  long  before  tbeir 
full  growth  has  been  attained.  Felling  is  carried  on 
through  all  seasons,  the  summer  months  being  the 
favourite  Ac.  &c. 

Taken  from  minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  89,  issued  July  1887. 

What  is  above  stated,  if  accepted  fully,  does  not  dis- 
prove the  value  of  the  tree  as  yielding  fuel  from 
its  pruningB  and  thinnings,  and  timber  suitable 
for  tea  boxes  and  packing  cases  and  for  such  indoor 
work  as  ceilings  and  posts  of  houses  and  like  pur- 
poses. Wo  saw  Mr.  Nook’s  planks  and  they  seemed 


to  us  to  be  equal  to  good  fir  or  spruce  fir  deals.  It 
seems  probable  that  a twenty-year  old  tree  in  Ceylon 
may  be  equal  to  one  of  thirty  years’  growth  in 
Japan.  If  grown  extensively,  it  might  yield  soft  wood 
railway  sleepers  which  could  becreosoted,  vulcanized, 
or  otherwise  preserved  locally.  Uamble,  in  his  Manual 
of  Indian  Timber  Trees,  writes  of  a specimen  of 
the  wood  from  Darjiling,  “ wood  soft,  white,  with 
a brown,  often  almost  black  heartwood.  Very 
uniform,  with  narrow  bands  of  firmer  and  darker 
tissue  at  the  edge  of  each  annual  ring.  Medal- 
lary  rays  short,  fine  and  very  fine,  extremely 
umerouB."  Of  the  tree  he  says:  “If*  growth  is 
extremely  rapid  : One  specimen  shows  an  average  of 
1’2  ring  per  inch  of  radius,  and  many  of  the  rings 
are  one  inch  wide.  It  is  brittle  and  the 

tops  and  branches  are  broken  by  high  winds.” 
Close  planting  may  protect  the  trees  from  such 
misadventure.  Von  Muller  gives  a very  favour- 
able account  of  the  trees  thus: — 

The  Sugi  or  Japanese  Cedar.  Japan  and  Northern 
China.  The  largest  tree  in  Japan,  tbp  trunk  attaining 
35  feet  in  circumference  (Rein)  and  120  f>-et  in  height. 
Stem  long,  clear,  of  perfect  straightness  ; the  plant 
is  also  grown  for  hedges  ; in  Japan  it  yields  the  most 
esteemed  timber,  scented  like  that  of  Cedrela  (Christie). 
It  requires  forest-valleys  for  successful  growth.  The 
wood  is  durable,  compact,  soft  and  easy  to  work  ; more 
extensively  utilised  in  Japan  than  any  other.  In  the 
Azores  the  tree  is  preferred  even  to  the  Pinus  Hale- 
pensis  for  timber-culture,  on  account  of  its  still  more 
rapid  growrh  in  that  insular  climate.  Several  garden- 
varieties  exist. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  tree  (which  is 
easily  propagated  from  seed  or  cuttings)  is  valu- 
able in  many  respects  and  for  various  purposes. 
Teak,  about  the  best  timber  in  the  world,  if  tested 
by  the  breaking  weight  strain,  compares  very 
poorly  with  Australian  iron  and  stringy  bark  timber. 
But  teak  is  still  the  superior  timber,  one  of  its 
merhs  5eing  that  it  is  easily  worked.  That  is  also  one 
of  the  mfrits  of  P.  japonica,  and  its  perishableness 
in  Japan  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  timber 
is  not  properly  seasoned.  It  is  curious  that  a 
tree  which  grows  to  a height  of  120  feet  and  a 
circumference  of  35  feet  should  be  capable  of  being 
treated  as  a hedge  plant.  But  the  Japanese  are 
great  in  the  art  of  dwarfing  vegetation. 


CATTLE  AND  CATTLE  DISFASE  IN 
CEYLON. 

Nothing  could  be  more  approprite  to  the  discussion 
of  this  question  than  the  appearanci'  of  the  amended 
Ordinance  relating  to  Village  Communities.  Here 
we  find,  as  we  anticipated,  that  the  native  tribunals 
and  committees  are  vested  with  very  large  powers 
for  the  repression  of  cattle  trespass,  cattle  stealing 
and  cattle  disease.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  the 
natives,  to  whom  so  large  a degree  of  self-govern- 
ment has  been  conceded,  should,  under  the  judicious 
guidance  of  the  Government  Agents  and  their 
Assistants,  use  the  powers  entrusted  to  them 
wisely,  actively  and  courageously,  without  fear  or 
favour.  They  can  make  such  rules  as  they  deem 
expedient  for  places  lor  the  slaughter  of  cattle, 
sleep  or  swine,  for  taking  care  of  wa^te  and  other 
hands  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  the  pasturage 
of  cattle  or  for  any  other  conimon  purpose  ; and 
for  breeding,  registering  and  branding  cattle,  for 
regulating  the  sale,  removal  and  slaughtering  of 
cat’le,  and  for  preventing  call  e trespass,  cattle 
disease  and  cattle  stealing.  The  gansabliawa  courts, 
too,  in  their  criminal  jurisdiction  can  deal  with  oases 
of  cattle  trespass  under  the  Ordinance  No.  9 of  1876. 
Wide  powers  arc  thus  given  to  the  natives  to  deal 
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with  matters  so  deeply  afieoting  their  interests  as 
the  breeding  and  tending  o£  cattle,  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  disease  and  for  its  limitation 
and  cure,  when  it  has  appeared.  All  that  is 
wanted,  we  repeat,  is  that  the  powers  vested  in  the 
people  should  be  intelligently  used  by  them  for  their 
own  good.  Government  will,  of  course,  see  to  it  that 
while  the  Forest  officers  are  demarcating  reserve 
forests  and  repressing  wasteful  ohenaing,  a sufficient 
area  of  ground  is  left  in  connection  with  villages  for 
purposes  of  common  pasture.  On  such  commons 
those  interested  ought  to  be  compelled  to  bestow 
labour  in  clearing  the  ground  of  jungle  and  weeds, 
so  giving  the  nutritious  grasses  fair  play  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  of  various  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion. This  measure  alone  will  in  most  cases  suffice,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  to  secure  good  pasturage  on  high 
lands,  while  water  grass  can  be  cultivated  on 
portions  of  swampy  land  to  which  village  labour 
ought  to  be  applied  for  drainage  purposes.  The 
breaking  up  of  oabook  (laterite)  by  means  of 
mamoties,  or  the  application  of  a small  quantity 
of  good  oabook  as  a top  dressing  to  sandy  or  inferior 
soil,  has  an  excellent  effect.  The  late  Dr.  Thwaites 
of  the  Peradeniya  Gardens,  in  the  paper  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  as  contained  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  report  of  1869,  stated : — 

Taking  into  consideration  the  secondary  interest,  as 
compared  with  his  paddy  fields,  which  the  native  culti- 
vator appears  to  take  in  his  cattle, — these  being  allowed 
to  roam  about,  to  pick  up  food  where  they  can  find  it — 
on  paddy  fields  when  the  crop  is  off,  on  the  sides  of 
roads,  and  on  scrubby  ohena  lands, — without  any  at- 
tempt, BO  far  as  I have  observed,  to  keep  them  in 
fenoed-iu  pastures,  or  to  improve  the  pastures  by  free- 
ing them  from  weeds,— 1 hardly  see  what  better  step,  as 
a preliminary  one,  can  be  resorted  to,  than  to  endeavour 
to  induce  the  villagers  to  increase  the  extent  of  their 
pasturage  by  converting  into  grass  laud  large  areas  of 
chena,  which  are  now  covered  with  lantaua  and  other 
comparatively  useless  vegetation.  The  park-like  por- 
tion of  the  Peradeniya  garden  has  been  formed  by 
merely  keeping  oleareu  ground  free  from  weeds,  allow- 
ing any  grass  plants  that  shewed  themselves  to  remain. 
After  a tew  weedings  the  latter  became  so  numerous  by 
spontaneous  growth  (no  seeds  being  artificially  sown) 
that  a fine  grass-sward,  on  which  cattle  thrive  well,  is 
produced.  The  subsequent  weedings  which  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  clean,  are  effected  with  a very  trifling 
expenditure  of  labour.  If  arrangements  could  be  orga- 
nised for  a similar  process  of  clearing  and  weeding 
certain  portions  of  the  waste  lands  throughout  the 
Island  by  village  communities,  who  might  be  allowed 
to  pasture  their  cattle,  on  certain  ooudicions,  upon  such 
cleared  land,  an  important  addition  would  be  made  to 
the  wealth  of  the  Island,  and,  it  may  certainly  be  added 
to  the  be  auty  of  its  scenery. 

Were  systematic  cattle  rearing  a more  prominent 
part  of  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, more  attention  would  doubtless  be  directed  to  the 
providing  food  for  their  cattle  during  the  dry  season, 
and  in  sufficient  amount  to  meet  any  exceptionally  long 
rainless  period  that  might  occur.  Paddy  straw  appears 
to  be  a capital  fodder,  and  to  bo  extensively  nsed  as 
snob.  It  18  probable  that  some  oi  ttio  -o  ^rser  grasses 
of  the  Island,  which  on  account  of  th^ir  uai.-hness  in  a 
fresh  state  are  then  unpalatable  to  cattle,  migh  if  dried 
into  hay  and  then  chopped  or  pounded,  be  found  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  nutritious  fodder  for  cattle.  Clearing 
away  the  small  vegetation  from  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  streams,  and  planting  them  with  Manritius 
grass  would  be  a most  useful  proceeding  in  very  many 
parts  of  the  Island. 

As  a tropical  country,  Ceylon  is  highly  favoured  in 
the  amount  of  its  grass  laud,  an  i in  the  quality  of  many 
of  its  ii.digenouH  grasses.  A superior  description  of 
pasture  might  no  doubt  bo  produced  by  sowing  upon 
cleared  laud  seeds  of  the  moat  nutrilioua  species  of 
grass  collected  for  the  p^^po,^e.  It  would  also  be  de- 
sirable to  proonre  if  possible,  seeds  of  esteemed  tropical 
grasses  which  we  do  not  already  possess,  to  be  used  for 
a similar  purpose. 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  different  zones  o^ 
elevation  different  species  of  grass  would,  respectively 
be  found  to  be  best  adapted  ; and  the  same  would  apply 
to  differences  of  climate  as  respects  excessive  dryness  or 
superabundant  moisture.  Investigation  and  exiieriments 
therefore,  if  thought  desirable  to  be  made  in  this  di- 
rection, would  have  to  be  carried  on  in  various  localities 
in  the  Island,  and  with  different  kinds  of  grasses. 

On  the  cleared  pasture  grounds  of  these  gardens 
(without  the  addition  of  any  other  food)  with  Sinhalese 
and  Coast  varieties  of  cattle  thrive  exceedingly  well, 
bringing  forth  strong  and  healthy  calves,  and  yielding 
milk  and  butter  of  good  quality.  Very  little  attention 
is  required  to  prevent  ill  effects  arising  to  young 
calves  from  the  bites  of  leeches.  It  is  true  that  sheep 
cannot  easily  be  pastured  where  leeches  abound,  owing 
to  the  ieeoh-bites  becoming  fly-blown,  and  in  this  way 
incurable  sores  are  frequently  produced;  but  this 
particular  obstacle  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  would 
hardly  obtain  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  Island. 

Here  we  have  the  necessary  measures  for  securing 
good  pasturage  and  forage  indicated.  The  one  thing 
wanting  is  that  the  natives  should  voluntarily  or  under 
benevolent  compulsion,  bestow  labour  on  the  prepara- 
tion and  conservation  of  pasturage  for  their  cattle  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  wretched  animals  to  wander 
through  jungles  and  swamps  or  fallow  paddy-fields, 
picking  up  a scanty  and  precarious  subsistence. 
It  is  gross  exaggeration  to  describe  the  soil  of 
Ceylon  as  “ poor  in  the  extreme.”  It  varies,  of 
course  ; but  everywhere,  if  weeded  and  kept  free 
of  useless  or  noisome  vegetation,  it  is  capable,  under 
the  influence  of  our  tropic  sun  and  our  tropic  rains, 
of  yielding  very  fair  pasturage.  The  recommenda- 
tions in  the  report  of  1869  as  regards  food  for  cattle 
were  as  follows  - 

Believing  that  the  cattle  of  this  country  suffer 
greatly  from  the  want  of  good  and  sufficient  grazing 
during  seasons  of  drought,  and  from  exposture  in  their 
search  for  food  in  the  rainy  months,  we  would  suggest 
the  desirability  of  inducing  village  cattle  owners  to 
husband  their  paddy  straw  under  shelter,  to  serve  as 
fodder  for  their  animals  during  the  inclement  seasons 
of  each  monsoon,  as  tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
herds  would  be  muefi  benefited  by  atall-feeding  during 
snub  periods. 

Mauritius  grass  dried  and  stored  against  seasons 
of  prolonged  drought  or  excessive  rain,  would  form 
an  admirable  adjunct  to  paddy  straw  for  purposes  of 
stall-feeding,  and  we  strongly  urge  its  introduction  into 
the  rural  districts  of  the  country.  It  is  a grass  easily 
acclimatised,  requiring  no  cultivation  and  of  rajiid 
growth,  and  it  would  be  well  suited  for  ravines  in 
the  hili  districts  and  for  swampy  ground  in  the  low 
country.  The  slight  trouble  involved  in  protecting  it 
by  fence  or  ditch  from  destruction  by  wild  cattle 
would  be  amply  compensated  for  in  the  valuable  supply 
of  exce  lent  dry  fodder  it  would  aft'ord,  whilst  the 
manure  that  would  be  accumulated  in  the  cattle 
stalls  at  such  times,  could  be  employed  in  aiding 
the  fertility  of  adjacent  paddy  lauds,  a matter  to 
which  native  cultivators  have  nitfierto  paid  far  too 
little  attention. 

We  believe  that  the  “ Prairie  Grass”  of  Australia 
is  also  well  suited  to  the  climate  of  this  country,  and 
might  bo  extensively  iutroducod  in  pastoral  districts 
with  great  advantage.  It  is  a very  Uardy  perennial,* 
grows  to  a great  height  if  left  uncut,  and  wfien  grazed 
over  makes  a fine  compact  and  enduring  sward,  cajiable 
of  withstanding  the  effects  of  severe  droughts.  The 
grass  is  now  being  successfully  grown  on. the  Company's 
Farm  at  Peradeniya. 


‘ PiiAisiE  Grass.” — This  most  valuable  plant  has 
become  well  and  favorably  known  ; it  is  a very  hardy 
variety,  stands  drought  as  well  as  it  not  better  than  any 
other  grasses,  can  be  kept  constantly  under  the  scythe, 
and  is  well  relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  is  most 
valuable  to  squatters,  who  by  sowing  a few  bushels 
broadcast  over  their  runs  well  secure  a most  permanent 
grass.  The  quantity  required  per  acre  is  about  two  or 
three  onaiivlB.—Meldourne  Qircular,  1869. 
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With  a view  to  providiug  better  aud  more  extended 
grazing  in  certain  iocalities,  such  for  instance  as  in  the 
Badulla,  Hambanlota  and  Matara  districts,  we  would 
suggest  that  a sutiioiency  of  Grown  ohena  laud  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  village  or  group  of  villages  be  set  apart 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  cultivators  allowed  to  clear  it 
from  underwood,  leaving  only  a few  of  the  larger  trees 
for  light  shade  : beneath  these, if  the  ground  be  Kept 
free  from  undergrowth  aud  weeds,  good  nutritious 
grazing  could  soon  be  obtained,  which  would  be  available 
for  cattle  in  seasons  when  the  grass  on  the  lower  aud 
more  exposed  lauds  would  be  parched  and  burnt  up 

It  would  no  doubt  be  very  desirable  if  some  of  the 
European  roots  employed  for  cattle  feeding  could  be 
introduced  into  this  country,  for  stall-leeding  during 
seasons  when  the  ordinary  grazing  failed.  Mangold 
Wurzelhas  been  grown  at  Peradeniya  with  complete 
success,  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  it  has  been  found 
that  this  root  is  not  attacked  by  pigs,  or  rats,  which 
swarm  in  abuudauee  ou  the  land  on  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. The  question  of  its  preservation  after  digging, 
during  ceriaiu  seasons  of  the  year,  would  soon  be  de- 
termined by  a few  experiments 
In  reperusing  the  papers  on  the  Grasses  of 
Ceylon,  contributed  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Fergusou 
to  the  Journal  of  our  local  Asialio  Society,  in 
1880,  we  are  simply  amazed  to  see  what  a wealth 
of  plants,  indigenous  and  introduced,  is  available 
for  cattle  and  horse  food,  if  they  were  only  pro- 
perly treated  and  cultivated.  Our  attention  is 
htst  attracted  to  Hygroryza  aristata,  which  grows 
floating  on  water,  auu  is  a grass  of  which,  according 
to  Koxburgh,  cattle  are  fond.  This  grass  and  others 
of  a like  habit,  of  which  many  are  enumerated,  might 
be  encouraged  to  grow  on  the  undrained  water- 
covered  swamps  which  occupy  so  large  an  area  in 
the  lowcounlry  extending  inland  Irom  Colombo, 
along  the  route  of  the  railway  and  by  the  sides  of  the 
Kelaui  river.  Coix-gigantea,  ,“kinndi  mana"  of 
the  Sinhalese,  although  a tall  coarse  grass  is  freely 
eaten  by  cattle.  Faspalum  scrohiculatum  in  its  wild 
state  IS  common  from  the  seashore  to  Nuwara 
Bliya,  and  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it,  whether  green 
or  dry.  Fanicum  sanguinale  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  grasses  in  the  island.  Cattle  are  fond 
of  it  and  it  forms  one  of  our  common  pasture 
grasses.  Of  P.  cifiare  cattle  are  very  fond.  F.java- 
cuium  is  greedily  eaten  by  cattle.  Of  P.  burmarii 
it  is  recorded  : — 

This  is  the  Pagister  grass,  aud  Scotch  grass  of  the 
West  Indies.  Writing  about  Jamaica.,  Loudon  in  his 
Fucyclopmdia  ot  Agri.  alludes  t j this  grass  as  follows ; — 
The  island  abounds  also  with  dilfereut  kinds  ot  grass,  of 
.excellent  quality,  the  artificial  grass  called  Scot's  Grass 
(Panicum  hirielium,  fig  199,  a.  p.  195)  grows  spou- 
taneously  in  must  ol  the  swamps  and  morasses  of  the 
West  Inuies;  and  it  is  so  productive,  that  a single 
acre  of  it  will  maintain  five  horses  tor  a whole  year. 

Crus  galU,  cultivated  as  a millet,  grows  wild 
“s'  a grass,  of  which  cattle  are  fond,  bo  with  P. 
J^uitans,  which  floats  on  water  and  grows  on  the 
edges  of  sheets  of  water.  Of  F.  distachyum  and 
P.  prostratum  cattle  are  fond.  P.  trujonum  is  Very 
abundant  from  the  seashore  to  severa,!  thousand 
feet  elevattion,  and  forms  with  P.  ovalijolicum  and 
P.  curvatum  the  principal  part  of  the  fodder  col- 
lected by  he  grass-women  for  horses  in  the  Cinna- 
mon Gardens.  OtF.rcpens,  *•  mlora  tana  ” of  the 
binhalese,  it  is  said 

I'nib  is  one  of  the  most  common  grasses  m the 
isLind,  aud  hignly  valued  as  fodder  tor  cattle,  large 
quantities  of  u being  brought  into  and  sold  in  Colombo. 
1 1 18  indigent. US  to  Jturope,  Alrica,  Asia  and  America, 

nd  in  t.eylou  grows  equally  well  in  tlie  dry  sandy 
soil  as  It  does  m marshes,  or  water,  us  long  creeping 
undergiound  Hlenis  enahliiig  it  to  endure  the  hoi  dry 

* bee  letter  from  the  Eirootor  of  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Appendix,  p.  7U. 


weather.  It  is  one  of  the  most  diflBcult  plants  to  get 
riti  of  ones  it  establishes  itself  in  any  locality,  and  in 
this  re.spect  resembles  the  Triticum  repens  of  Europe. 
It  is  found  from  the  sea  coast  up  to  Nuwara  Eiiya, 
aud  is  a common  weed  on  some  coffee  estates. 

Of  another  grass  it  is  written : — 

Roxburgh  states  that  the  P.  paludosum  is  of  a coarse 
nature  and  that  cattle  are  not  fond  of  it,  but  it  is 
eaten  greedily  by  them,  and  a eupply  of  specimeus 
collected  by  me  for  the  Peradeniy  i Gardens  was  eaten 
during  the  night  by  a stray  bullock. 

Of  P.  myurus  it  is  said  : — 

This  is  a very  in  grass  found  in  the  edges  of 
canals  or  growing  in  the  water  with  large  swollen 
culms,  and  light  green  foliage.  Cattle  are  fond  of  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  grasses  which  rapidly  spreads  over 
shallow  bits  of  water  and  helps  to  choke  them  up. 
Cattle  also  eat  P.  interruptum,  P,  asperum  and  P. 
sordidum. 

We  now  come  to  the  very  best  of  our  in- 
troduced and  oultivated  grasses,  P,  jumentorum,  of 
which  we  are  told : — 

This  is  the  famous  Guinea  Grass  so  well-known  lathe 
West  Indies,  in  India  and  Ceylon.  It  is  the  Rata 
(foreign)  Tana  of  the  Sinhalese.  When  and  by  whom 
it  was  introduced  to  Ceyion  I find  no  record,  though  it 
is  probable  there  may  be  one  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Peradeniya.  It  was  grown  in  Ceylon  in  Moon’s  time,  1824, 
at  any  rate.  The  late  Dr.  Gardner  introduced  the  seed  of 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a new  fodder  grass  to  Ceylon, 
but  in  1843  or  4,  he  gave  a full  description  of  it  in  the 
Ceylon  Observer,  proving  that  it  was  identical  with  the 
Guinea  Grass.  It  was  introduced  to  Jamaica  about 
1744,  from  the  Coast  of  Guinea.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  Lunan’s  Hortus  Jamaicensis 

This  most  valuable  grass  is  a native  of  Africa,  and  was 
introduced  into  the  island  many  years  ago  by  the  merest 
accident.  Mr.  John  Ellis  got  some  birds  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  with  them  some  seeds  for  their 
support : the  birds  dying  soon  after,  the  seeds  were 
thrown  out  of  doors  as  useless.  From  these  seeds  grew 
some  luxuriant  grass,  which  attracted  Mr.  Ellis’s  notice, 
and  he  had  a horse  and  a cow  brought  where  it  was, 
when  both  of  them  greedily  ate  of  it.  It  was  then  trans- 
planted into  a garden  and  gradually  cultivated,  until  it 
has  become  one  ot  the  most  lucrative  and  useful  plants 
in  Jamaica.  It  agrees  with  almost  every  soil  and  situa- 
tion, and  has  rendered  many  rocky  and  otherwise  barren 
spots  of  Jamaica  very  valuable,  as  affording  support 
to  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  growth  of  this  grass 
is  quick,  for  in  wet  weather,  and  in  a favourable  situa- 
tion, it  may  be  cut  once  in  a fortnight.  It  resists  dry 
weather  for  a considerable  time,  and  even,  when  parched 
up,  the  slightest  shower  will  revive  it.  It  rises  from 
five  to  eight  feet  high.  When  of  proper  strength  it  is 
a very  excellent  lood  for  horses  and  cattle,  which, 
when  considerably  lean  and  reduced,  wil  be  restored  to 
flesh  and  fatness  in  two  or  three  months  by  feeding 
upon  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Guinea  Grass,  and 
what  is  most  erroneously  called  in  Oeylon  Mauritius 
Grass,  are  the  two  most  valuable  fodder  plants  growing 
in  Ceylon, — I have  seen  the  Guinea  Grass  grow  in  what 
seems  to  be  the  pure  white  sand  of  the  Cinnamon 
Gardens  near  Colombo,  to  a height  of  6 to  8 feet,  and  if 
well  manured  and  kept  free  of  weeds,  it  will  in  rainy 
weather  give  a very  fair  crop  monthly.  It  grows  freely 
up  to  an  elevation  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet  on  the  Coffee 
estates,  but  though  a valuable  fodder  grass  at  these 
elevations,  it  does  not  grow  to  such  a height  as  it  does 
at  lower  elevations.  Ills  extensively  planted  along  the 
edges  of  foot  and  bridle  paths  on  Coffee  estates,  but 
Mr.  Morris  gave  his  opinion  against  this  practice,  as 
the  grass  is  supposed  to  harbour  the  mycelium  of  the 
Coffee  leaf  fungus. 

When  coffee  flourished,  the  paths  of  many  estates 
were,  as  Mr.  W.  Ferguson  indicated,  defined  by  this 
grass.  But  it  attracted  numerous  hares  which  proved 
deairuotive,  and  when  the  bad  times  for  coffee 
came  and  it  was  proved  that  manure  merely  en- 
couraged leaf-disease  and  white  grub,  the  expensive 
culture  of  Guinea  grass  was  very  generally  aban- 
doned. 
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Next  comes  the  grass  which  is  even  of  more 
importance  than  Guinea  grass,  inasmuch  as  it  is, 
though  not  so  saccharine  or  nutritious,  far 
more  easily  cultivated,  growing  readily  in 
swampy  lands  in  the  lowcountry  and  in  ravines 
on  estates  amongst  the  hills.  Like  all  vegetation 
which  is  frequently  cropped,  this  “ Mauritius  ” or 
“ water  grass”  requires  to  be  liberally  manured.  Its 
cultivation  in  the  swampy  parts  of  the  Cinnamon 
Gardens  and  in  and  around  Colombo  generally 
has  DOW  attained  dimensions  of  very  considerable 
magnitude,  bundles  of  the  grass  being  carried 
about  in  carts  and  sold  as  fodder  for  cattle  and 
horses.  Its  history  as  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  Ferguson 
is  very  curious,  thus  : — 

Panicum  barbinode  Trin.  Sp.  Gr.  3 t.  318.  P.  sarmen- 
tosum,  Eox.  fl-ind.  I.  p.  308.  This  ia  the  grass  so  well 
known,  but  very  erroneously,  as  Mauritius  Grass.  It 
is  not  given  in  Bojer’s  Hortus  Mauritianus  dated  1837, 
and  Moon  does  not  give  it  a place  in  his  Catalogue 
dated  1824.  By  whom  and  when  introduced  to  Ceylon 
I do  not  know. — It  has  been  a well  known  fodder  grass 
for  several  years  past,  grown  in  ravines  and  on  the 
sides  of  streams  in  Cofiee  estates,  but  in  Colombo  the 
cultivation  and  supply  of  this  grass  were  nearly  con- 
fined to  the  Firm  of  Wilson,  Bitchie  & Co.,  until  their 
failure  some  years  ago,  when  the  natives,  Tamil  and 
Sinhalese,  began  to  cultivate  it  extensively  and  now 
supply  Colombo  with  this  most  useful  grass.  Unlike 
the  Guinea  Grass,  this  one  grows  best  in  swampy  or 
low  grounds,  but  which  must  he  well  drained  and 
manured  to  produce  good  crops.  The  owners  of 
Mauritius  Grass  fields  near  Golomho  send  their  carts 
into  town  and  carry  out  a large  portion  of  its  scaven- 
ging refuse  as  manure  for  this  grass,  and  a very  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  by  the  sale  of  this  and 
Guinea  Grass  in  Colombo. 

Trinius  gives  Brazil  as  its  native  place,  but  as  far 
as  I know  Roxburgh’s  description  is  the  first  given 
of  this  grass,  and  that  it  originally  came  to  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens  at  Calcutta  from  Sumatra  upwards  of 
seventy  years  ago  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  I 
notice  that  it  is  referred  to  by  one  Botanist  as  a native 
of  Behar  and  the  mountains  of  Parasnatb.  That  it  has 
spread  from  the  Calcutta  gardens  to  the  various  places 
in  which  it  is  now  cultivated  is  very  likely.  Roxbourgh’s 
account  of  its  introduction  is  as  follows: — “A  native 
of  Sumatra,  and  from  thence  introduced  by  Dr.  Charles 
Campbell  into  the  Botanic  Garden  in  1804,  where  it 
grows  luxuriantly  and  blossoms  throughout  the  year.” 

Of  Pencillaria  spicata  the  record  is  : — 

Introduced  from  India  to  Ceylon  many  years  ago. 
This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  various  parts 
of  India  and  Egypt,  and  is  said  to  be  the  staff  of  life 
in  the  Deccan,  Eandeish  and  Gujarat.  It  is  grown  by 
the  Tamils  in  Ceylon  and  springs  up  in  rubbish  heaps 
about  Colombo.  Its  grain  is  so  like  Canary  seed,  that 
it  is  sold  as  such,  and  small  birds  seem  to  thrive  on 
it.  The  late  Dr.  Elliott  used  it  in  feeding  Carrier 
Pigeons,  so  successfully  employed  in  carrying  news 
from  Galle  to  Colombo  for  many  years  before  the 
telegraph  was  introduced.  Cattle  are  fond  of  the  straw. 
Of  Steiiotaphrum  complanatum  it  is  stated  : — 

Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens,  told  me 
that  this  was  the  Kangaroo  Grass  of  Australia,  but 
that  is  generally  given  as  the  Anthistiria  australis 
and  now  said  to  be  identical  with  the  A.  ciliata 
Retz.  The  Stenotaphrum  is  a very  common  grass  near 
Colombo  covering  moist  banks  and  sometimes  forming 
the  entire  sward  of  lands  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
under  the  shade  of  coconut  and  other  trees.  It  is 
an  excellent  fodder  grass  and  cattle  are  fond  of  it. 
Arundinella  nervosa  is  one  of  the  poor  patana 
grasses  we  referred  to.  Of  it  we  are  told 

This  is  a very  common  grass  in  the  Patnas  in  the 
higher  ranges,  but  I do  not  think  cattle  csre  for  it, 
though  when  out  and  dry  amongst  other  grasses  it 
forms  a good  fodder. 

Apluda  aristata  when  out  and  dried  amongst  other 
grasses  is  a good  fodder.  Of  Ischocmum  muticum  ,we 
are  told 

Large  quantities  of  this  grass  are  colleoted  by  (he 


grass  women  for  horse  food  in  Colombo,  but  it  is  a 
coarse  fodder. 

Spodiopogon  ohliquivalvis  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  our  native  grasses,  and  of  it  we  have  a full 
record  : — 

Common  throughout  the  island.  A very  variable 
plant,  and  the  extreme  forms  of  it  very  different  in 
appearance,  but,  from  the  examination  of  a large  num- 
ber of  specimens,  I feel  satisfied  they  may  be  safely 
arranged  under  one  specific  name.  The  larger  hairy 
form  ocoora  at  a considerable  elevation  on  the  bills. 

One  form  of  this  grass  reserved  in  fields  and  under 
the  shade  of  coconut  trees  in  and  near  Colombo,  and 
extensively  brought  into  town  as  fodder  for  cattle,  is 
well  known  as  the  Rat-tana,  literally  red  grass,  of  the 
Sinhalese.  This  grass,  the  .^tora  (Panicum  repens, 
Liti.),  Guinea,  and  Mauritius  grasses,  are  the  four 
grasses  sold  separately  in  cart  loads  as  fodder 
grasses  in  Colombo,  and  perhaps  the  best  known  to 
the  natives.  I am,  quite  familiar  with  several  forms 
of  this  grass  from  the  dry  sand  of  the  Cinnamon 
Gardens  in  Colombo  up  to  an  elevation  of  6,000 
feet  in  the  plain  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  and  if  all 
these  are  one  species  it  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  moat  protean  of  grasses  in  existence  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Details  are  given  of  the  varieties,  and  of  one  it 
is  said  : — 

It  affects  damp  shady  places  from  the  coast  up  to  the 
Kandyan  country,  and  is  very  seldom  found  in  flower. 
It  is  an  excellent  and  abundant  fodder. 

We  now  come  to  the  principal  grass  of  our  upland 
prairies  or  patanas,  Anthisteria  ciliata,  regarding 
which  we  quote  as  follows  ; — 

This  is  a very  abundant  grass  in  many  parts  of  Ceylon 
but  especially  in  the  patnas  in  Upper  Dimbula,  in  many 
of  which  it  is  the  principal  grass,  and  is  often  out  and 
dried  for  fodder  for  cattle.  This  was  especially  done 
by  Mr.  William  Smith  on  the  patnas  near  the  group 
of  estates  at  Mattakellie.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  res- 
pect the  best  substitute  for  hay  of  all  the  grasses  found 
in  Ceylon.  Several  years  ago  large  quantities  of  this 
grass  used  to  come  from  Bombay  with  batches  of 
horses  for  sale.  In  tbe  Bombay  Flora,  Dalzell  states 
that  this  species,  and  A.  cymharia.  Box.  are  generally 
found  together  in  tbe  same  field  ; and  that  they  form 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  best  specimens  of  hay  in  the 
country,  whilst  he  thought  that  the  A.  ciliatus,  which 
is  also  a native  of  South  Africa,  differed  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  from  the  famous  Kangaroo  Grass  of  New  Hol- 
land the  A.  australis  of  Brown.  I notice  that  Mr. 
Morris  refers  to  the  A.  australis  having  been  intro- 
duced to  Ceylon  as  a distinct  species  from  A.  ciliata, 
but  the  following  extract  from  Baron  Ferd.  Von 
Mueller’s  Introduction  to  the  Botanic  Teachings  of  the 
Schools  of  Victoria,  p.  125,  show  that  this  eminent 
Botanist  considers  the  Kangaroo  Grass  identical  with 
A.  ciliata ; — “ Every  one  is  acquainted  with  our  Kan- 
garoo Grass  (Anthistiria  ciliata),  long  known  before 
Australia  became  colonised  in  South  Asia,  and  all  Africa. 
Why  the  younger  Linne  should  have  connected  the 
flower-festival  of  Bacchus  with  this  plant,  if  really  the 
name  was  changed  from  Authesteria,  is  difficult  to 
conceive.” 

Another,  but  a creeping  patana  grass  is  Anthistiria 
heteroclita,  ” an  excellent  fodder  in  a green  or  dried 
state.” 

We  now  come  to  the  citrus-scented,  great 
and  prevalent  grass  of  the  patanas,  known  as  mana. 
Its  scientific  name  is  Andropogon  martini,  and  Mr; 
W.  Ferguson  gave  the  following  details  regarding 
it ; — 

I refer  here  to  the  best  known  and  most  remarkable 
grass  in  Oeylon,  which  covers  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
patnas  of  the  interior  of  the  island  up  to  5,000  feet  al- 
titude, and  which  are  snpposed  to  have  resisted  tbe  en- 
croachment of  the  forests  upon  them  time  out  of  mind. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Abbay,  the  late  Mr.  Nietner  and  oihers 
have  written  fully  on  these  patnas,  and  their  soil.  In 
the  open  exposed  patnas  it  grows  to  a height  of  6 to  7 
feet,  but  in  moist  shaded  places  and  amongst  trees  and 
small  clumps  of  jungle  it  grows  tall  enough  to  conceal 
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elephants.  It  is  used  extensively  as  thatch  for  coolie 
lines  and  other  baildings  where  to  be  had,  and  for 
this  purpose  and  for  litter  for  cattle  is  grown  on  some 
estates.  It  is  grown  in  several  portions  of  the  West- 
ern Province  on  the  embankments  of  ditches  as  a sort  of 
fence.  Cattle  eat  this  grass  when  it  is  young,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  patnas  on  which  the  natives  graze 
their  cattle  are  annually  burnt,  bat  the  milk,  butter, 
and  even  the  flesh  of  cattle  fed  on  it  have  a peculiar 
aromatic  flavor.  The  following  remarks  by  General 
Martin  who  sent  Dr.  Roxburgh  the  grass  from  Bala- 
ghaut  named  after  him  is  applicable  to  our  Ceylon  one, 
if  the  grasses  are  not  the  same  species.’  “I  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  a sort  of  long  grass  which  the  cattle 
were  voraciously  fond  of,  which  is  of  so  strong  an  aro- 
matic and  pungent  taste,  that  the  flesh  of  the  animals, 
as  also  the  milk  and  the  butter,  have  a very  strong 
scent  of  it.”  I keep  this  separate  in  the  meantime  from 
the  Citronella  Grass,  and  what  is  called  Lemon  Grass 
in  Ceylon. 

We  may  add  that  mana-grass  has  been  very 
largely  used  on  estates  to  cover  nursery  seed 
beds,  also  as  bedding  for  cattle,  and  now 
a new  interest  attaches  to  the  product  from  the 
prospect  of  its  being  utilized  as  “ strawboard  ” 
for  the  manufacture  of  tea  boxes,  in  regard  to 
which  we  have  a separate  article  in  type. 

Andropogon  pertusus  “is  an  excellent  fodder  either 
in  a green  or  dry  state  and  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it.” 
Again  we  have  a notice  of  one  of  our  best  native 
grasses  in  Cynodon  dactylon,  of  which  we  are  told  : — 

This  is  the  famous  Huryalee  of  the  Deccan,  and  the 
Arugam-pillu  of  the  Tamils  in  Southern  India  and 
Ceylon.  It  is  the  grass  supposed  to  be  the  best  fodder 
of  the  indigenous  ones,  and  is  invariably  selected  by 
the  grass  women  who  may  be  seen  all  over  Colombo 
scraping  the  whole  plant  from  the  roadsides  and  swards, 
to  the  very  great  injury  of  both,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
best  grasses  for  binding  the  roadsides,  and  for  forming 
swards.  It  is  quite  common  everywhere  in  Ceylon, 
from  the  sea-coast  up  to  the  plains  of  Nuwara  Bliya. 
It  is  the  Panicum  Dactylon,  Linn.,  Agrostis  linearis, 
Retz.  and  has  been  described  under  about  a dozen  other 
names.  It  seems  to  be  common  over  a great  part  of 
the  world.  It  is  found  in  Bngland,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  India,  China,  Thibet,  Australia,  South  and 
Central  America,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Farz  and  Khuzistan,  by 
the  British  Expedition  of  1856-7,  according  to  Birdwood 
p.  126.  Col.  Otley  has  written  fully  on  the  cultivation 
of  this  grass  as  a fodder  for  cavalry,  in  the  Madras 
Literary  Journal,  but  some  trials  made  by  me  near 
Colombo  did  not  bear  out  the  Colonel’s  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  the  Durva,  Sans.  Doorba,  Doobla,  Beng. 
Doob,  Ganer,  Hind,  and  Gherika.  Tel.  “It  is  the 
Agrostis  of  the  Greeks  according  to  Fraas.  Its  flowers 
in  their  perfect  state  are  among  the  loveliest  objects 
in  the  vegetable  world,  and  appear,  through  a lens, 
like  minute  rubies  and  emeralds  in  constant  motion 
from  the  least  breath  of  air.  It  is  the  sweetest  and 
most  nutritious  pasture  for  cattle ; and  its  usefulness 
added  to  its  beauty,  induced  the  Hindus,  in  their  earliest 
ages,  to  believe  that  it  was  the  mansion  of  a bene- 
volent nymph.  Even  the  veda  celebrates  it,  as  in  the 
following  text  of  the  A’t'harvana  : “ May  Durva,  which 
rose  from  the  water  of  life,  which  has  a hundred  roots 
and  a hundred  stems,  efface  a hundred  of  my  sins,  and 
prolong  my  existence  on  earth  for  a hundred  years.” 
Other  grasses  are  mentioned,  but  we  have  quoted 
BufSoient  to  show  that  Ceylon  possesses,  besides 
the  straw  of  paddy  and  other  grain,  an  abundance 
of  fodder  grasses,  suited  for  “dry”  and  “wet” 
cultivation;  so  that,  with  industry  and  care,  provision 
could  be  made  for  periods  of  drought  as  well  as 
normal  seasons.  Besides  the  gramineie,  wild  and 
cultivated,  there  are  other  fodder  substances,  such  as 
sugarcane  tops,  manioc  and  other  roots,  and 
the  very  valuable  foliage  of  the  jak  tree.  Then 
in  the  higher  mountain  regions  there  is  the  small, 
dense-growing  bamboo  of  the  forests  which  when 
properly  treated  is  eaten  by  horses.  The  gorse 
fuxze  (the  “ wbina  ” of  the  Scotch)  hourieheB 


in  Nuwara  Eliya ; and  a Highland  gentleman  who 
visited  Ceylon  some  years  ago  suggested  that 
this  apparently  most  unpromising  of  plants  might 
be  made  a source  of  fodder.  In  the  Scotch  High- 
lands expanses  of  whins  are  fired  as  the  patanas  are 
here,  and  while  the  shoots  which  spring  up  are  still 
tender,  they  are  cut,  carted  to  the  farmers’  barns,  and 
after  being  subjected  to  a thorough  flailing,  the 
bruised  and  juicy  stuff  is  fed  to  horses  and  cattle. 
We  mention  this  as  a matter  more  of  curiosity 
than  of  probable  practical  value ; but  there 

can  be  no  question  that,  even  apart  from 
the  possibly  successful  cultivation  of  such  fodder 
substances  as  clover,  rye-grass,  lucerne,  mangolds 
and  the  like,  there  is  a large  choice  of 
grasses  and  other  plants,  native  and  intro- 
duced in  Ceylon,  to  keep  cattle  in  good  condi- 
tion (not  to  speak  of  coconut  and  gingelly  cake 
and  cotton  seed),  were  the  available  resources 
only  utilized  with  conscientious,  steady  industry. 
The  problem  is  how  to  create  and  bring  into 
operation  these  moral  qualities  amongst  the 
natives.  Government  cannot  do  the  work  of 
the  Christian  Missionary  ; and  after  thousands 
of  years  of  debasement  we  cannot  expect  that 
the  regeneration  of  the  people  will  be  other 
than  a comparatively  slow  process.  But  Govern- 
ment can  do  a good  deal  by  legislation,  and  has 
done  and  is  doing  much  that  is  useful  and  good  by 
industrial  education  and  by  training  and  scattering 
agricultural  instructors  over  the  land.  But  indivi- 
dual servants  of  Government  (especially  those  of 
European  origin)  can  further  the  march  of  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  improvement  indefinitely,  by 
personal  zeal  and  interest,  by  encouragement  and 
moral  suasion,  and  occasionally  by  benevolent 
coercion. 

Before  parting  with  the  report  of  1869,  there 
are  a few  details  of  interest  to  which  we  may 
advert.  The  idea  with  a large  proportion  of 
Europeans  is  that  the  whole  population  of  India 
are  vegetarians,  or  that  they  confine  their  con- 
sumption of  animal  products  to  milk,  ghee  and 
curds.  Europeans  in  India,  however,  know  that 
the  masses — the  millions  of  Hindustan — are  only 
too  ready  to  eat  all  the  flesh  they  can  get  hold 
of,  including  that  of  swine,  and  without  fastidi- 
ousness as  to  the  condition  of  the  meat.  The 
Report  noticed  the  spread  of  murrain  in  Ceylon 
by  the  habit  of  the  natives  digging  up  and 
carrying  away  for  consumption  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  had  died  of  disease  and  had  been  buried,, 
instead  of  being  burnt  or  chemically  consumeds 
The  lower  caste  Tamil  coolies  are  special  ofiendero 
in  this  respect  and  so  common  did  this  ofieno- 
become  at  one  time  in  Southern  India  that  Mis 
sionaries  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church 
(sons  of  Dr.  Scudder,  so  well-known  in  Ceylon) 
considered  it  their  duty  to  regard  the  digging 
up  and  eating  of  diseased  and  putrid  bodies  of 
cattle  as  an  ecclesiastical  oflence,  of  which  if  native 
Christians  were  proved  to  be  guilty  they  were 

excluded  from  the  Church.  We  are  not 

aware  whether  our  penal  code  or  common  law 
provides  for  the  punishment  of  this  ofleneo 
against  nature  and  the  commonwealth,  but  pun- 
ished it  certainly  ought  to  be.  The  difficulty 
of  coping  with  the  evil  of  cattle  disease  is 

shown  by  the  statement  that  “ in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  will  be  found  perfectly  useless  to  expect 
that  any  directions  as  to  food,  cleanliness  or  the 
administration  of  medicines  will  be  properly 
carried  out,  except  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a 
person  of  intelligence.”  Until  the  intelligence 

desiderated  is  far  more  prevalent  than  it  now  is 
the  difficulty  of  coping  with  disease  and  the  con- 
ditions which  lead  to  it  will  remain.  When  there 
is  BQ  outbreak  of  true  rinderpest  amongst  cattle 
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here  or  anywhere  else,  the  proportion  of  deaths  of 
seizures  are  as  nearly  as  possible^  the  same  as 
amongst  human  beings  when  Asiatic  cholera  be- 
comes epidemic  ; that  is,  three-fourths  and  more 
of  the  earlier  oases  are  fatal.  Hence  the  value 
not  so  much  of  treatment,  as  of  preventive  measures, 
in  the  shape  of  nutritious  food,  shelter,  especially  at 
night,  cleanliness  and  the  free  use  of  such  dis- 
infectants as  carbolic  acid  and  other  chemicals. 
The  following  is  eharacteristio  ; — 

On  the  Araohchi  [in  the  Matara  district,]  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  reason  why  garden  cultivation  was  no- 
where attempted,  he  replied  that  the  want  of  water  pre- 
vented any  cultivation  of  this  kind.  He  was  reminded 
that  in  Jaffna,  where  less  rain  fell  than  here,  a most 
thriving  agriculture  was  carried  on  by  means  of  well 
water.  He  remarked  that  such  was  not  the  custom 
here  and  there  was  no  one  to  show  the  people  who 
to  proceed  in  such  a matter.  To  the  question  why 
did  not  the  Headmen  instruct  the  villagers  in  this, 
the  characteristic  reply  was,  “ The  Government  had 
not  given  orders.” 

Again 

A circumstance  occurred  here  which  illustates  very 
forcibly  tbe^peculiarity  of  native  character.  The  owner 
of  one  of  the  sick  calves,  a woman,  had  _ besought 
the  assistance  of  the  Commission  for  the  sick  animal 
with  an  importunity  that  showed  her  deep  concern 
for  it ; as  she  said,  she  regarded  it  as  one  of  her 
ch  ildren.  The  utmost  attention  and  deference  was 
p aid  to  the  Commission  : chairs  were  placed  on  a mat 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  coconuts  were  brought  out 
in  profusion.  On  returning  from  Dikwella  and  call- 
ing at  this  house,  the  woman  peeped  out  of  the  door 
with  a vacant  stare,  but  no  signs  of  rocognition,  and 
resumed  her  occupation  : the  eldest  son  lay  stretched 
at  full  length  on  his  back  in  the  front  verandah  ; 
hearing  footsteps  he  turned  half  around,  grunted,  and 
resumed  his  former  position,  taking  no  need  of  any 
one.  We  knew  by  these  infallible  tokens  that  the 
calf  was  qui.te  well,  and  so  it  proved.  It  was  be- 
yond all  danger,  and  the  Commission  was  no  longer 
an  object  of  civility  to  its  owners  1 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  information 
from  the  natives  here  and  in  India,  even  when  a 
census  has  to  be  taken,  from  their  inveterate  belief 
that  all  inquiries  are  made  with  a view  to  fresh 
or  enhanced  taxation,  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the 
following  passage 

An  extensive  cultivator,  from  whom  some  informa- 
tion was  being  obtained  in  regard  to  herds  and 
agriculture,  enquired  when  the  new  tax  on  cattle 
was  to  be  levied,  and  how  much  was  intended  to 
be  charged.  On  his  being  assured  that  no  tax  was 
contemplated,  he  enquired  whv  Government  was  so 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cattle  in  each 
district  and  village  if  not  for  the  purpose  of  taxa- 
tion, and  listened  with  evident  incr-  dutity  to  fthe 
explanation  that  the  information  sought  was  for  do 
other  purpose  than  as  a guide  to  the  extent  of  losses 
tuffered  by  the  people  in  this  respect,  and  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  necessity  for  some  measures  being 
adopted  to  prevent  the  spfead  of  the  disease.  When 
reminded  that  the  Government  had  undertaken  an 
enquiry  into  Cattle  Disease  at  the  public  cost,  the 
rejoinder  was  that  no  doubt  the  new  tax  would  pay 
for  the  Ooramission. 

I The  opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  B,  Tytler,  who 

i kept  tine  herds  of  “ Coast  ” cattle  at  Pallikelle, 

I wet  1 thus  delivered  ; — 

I Itlurriau  of  a variety  of  types  may  be  looked  for 
after  every  cycle  of  drought  when  succeeded  by  wet 

I years  and  nothing  I can  think  of  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  it,  beyond  housing,  separation  of  the 
attacked,  dry  warmth,  good  dry  food,  rock  salt,  ecru, 
piilons  cleanliness,  and  such  care  ns  < o’iimon  senset 

, dicatns ; all  those  would  doubtless  be  boueficial,  bu 
will  the  people  attend  to  it? 

The  oommonsense  of  the  wholel  matter  was  thus 

' summed  up  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Browne  of  Melfort 

I I estate;— 


So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  judge,  well-fed  and 
carefully  tended  cattle  do  not  appear  to  be  so  liable  to 
the  disease.  Were  cattle  kept  in  good  condition,  and 
occasionally  well  groomed  with  a curry  comb,  and  brush, 
and  above  all  kept  warm  and  dry  at  night  with  a 
sufficiency  of  bedding,  the  cases  of  murrain  in  a herd, 
would,  I believe,  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  A fruitful 
cause  of  disease  is  the  practice  which  native  oattleowners 
have,  by  tying  up  their  bullocks  in  the  open  air  at 
night,  wet  or  dry,  without  food  or  bedding  ; and  then 
after  over-working  them  the  following  day,  turning 
them  out  into  poor  patna  grass,  where  they  eat  raven- 
ously the  unwholesome  food  to  be  found  there.  “ Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,”  and  good  food,  plenty  of 
water,  housing  in  warm  and  dry  sheds  in  bad  weather, 
and  cleanliness,  will  do  more  to  arrest  the  cattle  disease 
than  all  the  specifics  that  have  yet  been  discovered. 
The  late  Dr.  Thwaites  (the  well-known  medical 
man,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  botanist) 
contributed  a paper  on  cattle  disease  in  which  he 
wrote  ; — 

‘ Dr.  Ferguson  suggests  lorge  doses  of  Quinine,  I 
understand,  and,  no  doubt  were  Quinine  accessible 
to  the  natives,  even  conveniently  available  to  the 
Planters,  in  such  large  doses  as  Cattle  would  require, 
it  would  certainly  be  the  best  constitutional  remedy 
we  could  propose  ; but  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
our  resources  among  the  remedies  with  which  the 
natives  are  familiar,  and  which  are  not  within  their 
reach,  and  such  as  they  would  teel  disposed  from 
their  own  prejudices  to  employ.  The  Alkaloid  pre- 
paration, termed  Peperin,  derived  from  common  pepper 
is  now  attracting  great  attention  at  home,  as  a subs- 
titute for  Quinine  as  a tonic  and  stimulant,  being 
equal  to  it  in  efficacy  and  immeasurably  cheaper.  The 
natives  are  perfectly  conversant  with  the  use  of  Black 
Pepper  as  a febrifuge,  and  I have  often  employed  it 
myself  among  them  with  great  advantage.  I would 
therefore  suggest  the  following  prescription. 

“ Whole  Pepper  well  reduced  to  a powder  one 
table-spoonful,  hoiling  water  one  pint,  to  be  well  mixed 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  half  and  hour,  then  given 
all  together,  ond  repeated  every  two  hours  until  the 
Fever  subsides. 

The  reference  to  Dr.  Fergusson;  as  he  spelled 
his  name,  then  head  of  the  Medical  Department, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  present  writer,  as 
editor  of  the  Observer,  had  recommended  the  use  of 
quinine  in  cattle  disease.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  value  of  cinchona  alkaloids  as  tonics  and 
febrifuges,  in  the  treatment  of  the  lower  animals  as 
well  as  human  beings,  and  now  that  those  remedies 
can  be  obtained  at  so  low  a cost,  we  repeat  the 
recommendation  with  more  confidence  than  ever  ; 
that  is  where^  the  symptoms  are  manageable  debi- 
lity or  feverishness. — A passage  from  a report  on 
murrain  in  the  Matara  district,  by  Mr.  E.  Elliott, 
may  well  be  quoted.  He  recommended : — 

The  enforcement  of  more  attention  to  the  cattle  by 
their  owners,  if  not  for  their  own  sake,  for  that  of  the 
proprietors  of  other  property,  especially  growing  crops. 
A good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  black  cattle  in 
the  Gangaboda  Pattu,  where  they  are  regularly  tethered 
out  whenever  there  is  any  cultivation  likely  to  attract 
them  m the  neighbourhood.  But  in  the  other  parts 
ot  the  district  very  little  trouble  is  bestowed  on  them  ; 
this  IS  the  case  nearly  everywhere  in  the  Island,  except 
in  the  Jaffna  Peninsula  and  in  the  Wanny  and  Tam- 
ankadoowa,  where  the  animals  are  driven  home  and 
tied  up  or  kraaled  for  the  night  +o  protect  them  from 
tlie  ravages  of  wild  animals.  One  Mudaliyar  here 
reports  that  he  does  not  believe  there  is  a single  aoimal 
in  hiB  Pattu  which  has  not  done  damage  worth  several 
times  its  own  value. 

There  is  much  else  of  interest  which  might  be 
quoted  or  noticed,  but  we  have  already  dealt  with 
the  subject  at  such  length,  that  here  we  must  olose, 
—at  least  for  the  present.  We  have  done  our  best 
to  summarize  the  information  available ; and  if 
legislation  is  really  resorted  to  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  examine^  the  regulations,  imposive  ot  pro- 
wbitory,  wbiob  may  bo  proposed. 
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THE  PLANTING  ENTERPEISE  IN  JOHORE 
AND  THE  MALAY  PENINSULA  GENERALLY. 

{From  our  Special  Correspondent ) 

There  are  several  groups  of  coffee  estates  in 
Johore,  but  those  visited  on  this  occasion  lie  at  the 
southernmost  point  of  'the  Malayan  Peninsula. 
Having  been  told  by  the  proprietors  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  way  of  soil,  it  was  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  find  that,  compared  with  the  majority 
of  the  estates  visited  in  Perak  and  Selangor,  there 
was  some  very  fair  soil  in  parts  of  the  property 
in  Johore.  The  coffee  is  Liberian  and  planted  on 
undulating  ground,  close  to  the  seashore,  a narrow 
belt  of  coconut  palms  and  native  gardens  separa- 
ting it  from  the  open  sea.  The  highest  points 
are  probably  a couple  of  hundred  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  the  higher  you  go,  the  worse  the  soil 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  cabook  gravel.  This 
is  exactly  the  opposite  to  what  may  be  found  in 
the  hills  of  Perak,  where  the  higher  you  go  the 
better  the  soil  as  a rule,  of  course  there  are 
pockets  of  fine  surface  soil  in  tbe  hollows.  Amongst 
these  little  hillocks  and  sloping  fields  in  Johore 
there  are  great  stretches  of  swamp  with  black  soil, 
and  in  these  positions  sago  palms  flourish,  and 
great  numbers  (some  hundreds  of  acres)  have  been 
planted  up.  The  Liberian  coSee  is  very  much 
exposed  to  the  winds  from  the  sea,  and  is  without 
shelter  from  the  tropical  storms  that  come  tearing 
across  the  Straits.  Very  bed  weather  prevailed 
at  the  time  of  our  visit.  In  spite,  however,  of 
this  drawback  and  the  want  of  richness  in  most 
of  the  soil,  the  coffee  bushes  looked  very  well- 
fine  fields  of  dark.green  trees,  bearing  a good  crop. 
They  had  been  a long  time  growing  before  they 
gave  any  appreciable  profit,  but  there  were  many 
other  reasons  for  this,  apart  from  the  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate.  The  coffee  is  peeled  on  the 
estate  by  means  of  hammer  pounders,  working 
in  mortars,  and  the  superintendent  could  well 
be  congratulated  on  having  obtained  the  highest 
price  for  Liberian  in  the  London  Market.  This 
estate  can  boast  of  an  engine  and  steam-worked 
machinery. 

These  properties  are  unfortunately  completely 
isolated  from  civilization  and  society,  being  some 
sixteen  to  twenty  miles  by  sea  from  Singapore. 
Considerable  extensions  have  been  made  and  are  still 
in  progress,  and  before  long  the  company  to  all 
appearance  will  possess  a very  valuable  property. 
A number  of  Jayanese  coolies  are  employed,  as  well 
as  Tamils,  Malays  and  Chinese.  Large  numbers  of 
nutmeg  trees  are  planted  at  intervals  through  the 
coffee,  and  the  produce  is  now  coming  in.  An- 
other source  of  revenue  is  oubebs,  the  vines  of 
which  appear  to  be  flourishing  and  doing  well. 
Ipecachuana  is  also  grown  on  the  estate  and  is  said 
to  prove  a profitable  cultivation.  As  regards  the 
common  enemy  leaf  disease  with  the  green  bug— 
these  estates  are  no  better  off  than  those  in  the 
protected  states,  in  fact  are  to  all  appearance  rather 
worse.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  green  bug 
can  be  seen  in  Penang  on  a guava  tree  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  town. 

Speaking  generallv  of  the  impression  received  dur- 
ing a trip  through  Perak  and  Selangor  and  a short 
visit  to  a small  portion  of  Johore,  it  would  appear 
that,  the  Liberian  variety  of  oofiee  is  admirably 
adopted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country 
throughout  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  that  the 
Arabian  coffee  does  very  well  on  the  higher  slopes 
of  the  hills  in  Perak.  With  present  prices  the  estates 
are  paying  well,  and  future  prospects  are  very 
brilliant.  The  great  question  at  the  present  day  is 
that  of  labour.  Present  prioes  may  admit  of  a daily 


wage  of  twenty-five  cents  of  a dollar,  but  that  amount 
is  a very  heavy  one  on  which  to  estimate  the  working 
of  the  estates  as  a general  rule  for  the  future. 
Railway  and  road  communications  will  shortly  be 
such  as  never  at  any  time  advantaged  the  opening 
of  any  new  district  in  Ceylon.  The  terms  on 
which  jungle  land  is  offered  to  bona  fide  investors 
are  extremely  favorable  more  to  what  has  obtained 
in  Ceylon  during  the  present  generation  of  plan- 
ters in  the  island. 

There  are  many  other  products  for  which  suitable 
land  can  be  found  in  these  settlements,  such  as 
sugar,  pepper,  tapioca,  sago,  tobacco,  gambier,  rice, 
coconuts,  &o. 

Of  these  the  favorite  amongst  Europeans  seems  to 
be  pepper.  The  method  of  supporting  the  vines 
adopted  by  Europeans  usually  differs  from  that  of 
the  native  planters,  who  train  the  vine  up  the 
stem  of  a living  tree.  As  a rule  the  dndsp 
{Erythrina  indica)  is  used  for  this  purpose,  it 
being  a fast-growing  tree  and  easily  propagated 
either  by  seed  or  cuttings. 

The  European  custom  however  is  to  train  the 
pepper  vines  upon  pieces  of  roughly  split  hardwood 
timber,  which  is  said  to  withstand  the  weather  and 
the  attacks  of  white  ants  as  long  as  will  be  required 
for  use  as  supports  to  the  vine,  that  is  to  say  as 
long  as  the  vine  can  be  made  to  give  pro- 
fitable crops.  In  one  Chinaman’s  garden  we 
saw  some  very  old  pepper  vines  said  to  be  twenty 
years  old  clinging  to  these  supports  ; though  in 
many  oases  it  seemed  as  if  the  vine  supported 
the  remains  of  the  decayed  posts  rather  than  the 
posts  supporting  the  vines.  It  is  moreover  advanced 
by  the  advocates  of  the  post  support  system,  that 
the  vines  are  more  prolific  when  exposed  to  the 
sun  than  when  grown  under  the  shade  of  living 
trees,  and  it  may  well  be  that  there  is  a good 
deal  of  truth  in  this  statement.  Pepper  vines  have 
their  natural  enemies  like  every  other  product. 
A little  beetle  lays  its  eggs  in  the  knot  from 
whence  the  new  shoots  spring.  The  egg  develops 
into  a maggot,  which  bores  its  way  into  the 
young  shoot,  and  a foot  or  more  in  length  of 
course  dies  away.  Gangs  of  coolies  are  employed 
cutting  off  the  affected  shoots  and  putting  them 
into  buckets  of  boiling  water.  Some  of  the  pepper 
fields  are  bearing  heavily  and  should  give  a hand- 
some return.  They  are  mostly  treated  with  manure 
of  various  kinds.  The  bats’  dung  guano  found  in  the 
Batu  limestone  caves  is  said  on  analysis  to  be 
wanting  in  phosphates,  but  however  this  may  be 
it  seems  to  be  very  suitable  for  manuring  pepper 
vines : some  that  had  been  treated  with  this  guano 
were  bearing  a very  heavy  crop.  An  experiment 
was  being  tried  on  one  estate.  Dipping  the  clusters 
of  pepper  berries  into  boiling  water  before  drying 
them  is  a common  practice,  but  this  experiment 
consisted  in  exposing  them  for  some  minutes  to  the 
smoke  from  a wood  fire.  It  has  not  transpired  what 
has  been  the  result,  but  one  would  suppose  great 
care  about  the  selection  of  the  wood  should  be 
exercised,  especially  if  it  were  in  a green  state. 
Many  woods  produce  a disagreeable  pungent  smoke 
— sometimes  of  a very  disagreeable  odour,  and 
the  pepper  might  become  unpleasantly  tainted 
either  as  regards  taste,  or  smell,  or  both.  In  Se- 
langor large  extents  of  land  covering  thousands  of 
acres  in  the  aggregate  have  been  opened  up  by 
Chinese  principally  for  the  cultivation  of  pepper, 
tapioca  and  gambier.  Their  success  has  been  great 
and  a large  trade  has  sprung  up,  so  much  so  that 
an  enterprising  firm  of  Chinese  at  Singapore  are 
running  small  steamers  to  bring  out  the  produce 
and  carry  it  to  the  markets  at  Singap'^i’e  to  be 
thence  transhipped  probably  to  other  paits  of  tbe 
world. 
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There  oan  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  course  ol 
time  the  whole  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  will 
become  a British  province  inoluding  all  the  pro- 
tected states  and  probably  Pedah  and  other  districts 
nominally  under  the  King  of  Siam.  At  present 
life  and  property  in  the  protected  states  are  just 
as  safe  as  they  are  in  Ceylon  or  Burma  in  fact 
more  so.  Consequently  investors  of  capital  need 
not  fear  anything  beyond  what  is  naturally  in- 
herent in  any  unopened  country. 


SlO  PAULO  EE-VISITED. 

travelling  TOWAEDS  the  INTEEIOE — TIBW  OE  THE  CITT 
AND  OUTSIDE— TRAMWAVS—TELFGHAPH  AND  TELE- 
PHONE WIRES— GAS  VBBfHS  ELECTBICITT— BUST 

STREETS — NEWSPAPER  BOVS — BAKERS — BUTCHERS — 
breweries  and  ice  MANUFACTORIES — HOW  MILK  IS 
SUPPLIED — COOKS — SUPPLY  OF  PROVISIONS— LECTUR- 
ING A PIG — FUEL  FOR  DOMESTIC  USE — EARLY  RISING 
HABITS  OP  THE  PEOPLE  — THEIR  COSTUMES — HOUSES 
FOE  WORKMEN — THE  RAILWAY  STATION  AND  TRAVEL- 
LING ACCOMMODATION — WANT  OP  IMPROVEMENT — TRAIN 
SERVICE — PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  COUNTRY — 
DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  JOURNEY — DIFFERENT  GAUGE 
RAILWAY  LINES — CULTIVATION — FESTIVITIES  AND 

OTHER  AMUSEMENTS  OP  THE  PEOPLE  OP  CAMPINAS. 

Travellers  by  the  early  train  from  Sao  Paulo  to 
the  interior  have  to  be  on  foot  at  ^ a m.  Some  litUe 
time  is  spent  on  fortifyine  oneself  with  coffee  and 
bread  and  butter— the  latter  quite  a luvurv,  fresh 
and  firm,  procured  from  the  European  colonists  who 
live  on  estates  near  by  or  who  have  small  farms  of 
their  own  in  the  vicinity.  Altboush  wo  had  seen 
few  guests  at  the  hotel  the  night  before,  we  found 
them  numerous  now  wishing  to  pay  accounts.  It 
is  well  that  carriage  fare  to  the  Sao  Paulo  railway 
station  be  included  in  the  hotel  bill,  for  then  one 
of  the  many  carriages  in  waiting  is  secured  by  a 
waiter,  and  the  luggage  beins  put  in,  we  have  only 
to  step  in  at  the  porch  of  the  hotel,  and  there  is 
no  haggling  with  the  coachman  on  arrival  al^  the 
station.  Four  shillings  looks  a big  sum  for  a four- 
wheeler,  when  a single  passenger  could  go  by  tram- 
car  for  five  pence,  but  there  are  two  of  us,  and  as 
each  has  a portmanteau,  a saddle,  and  small  things, 
the  cab  is  preferable. 

I mentioned  that  the  station  at  which  we  arrived 
last  night  was  near  the  outside  of  the  town  on 
low  ground  at  the  east  end.  the  second  nearest  Santos 
and  close  to  the  Sao  Paulo  railway  line  owned  by 
an  English  company.  The  comfort  of  the  publ'O 
could  have  been  easily  considered  by  making  both 
stations  at  one  place,  with  little  cost  to  either 
company,  but  railway  directors  here  make  public 
convenience  a secondary  oonsideration  ; so  the 
traveller  from  Bio  has  to  find  his  way  from  the 
east  end  uphill  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  then 
descend  to  the  west  end  where  the  o*ber  station  is. 
The  English  company’s  station  was  made  some 
years  before  the  Sii  Paulo  and  Bio  de  Janeiro  railway 
was  projected. 

By  the  time  we  leave  the  hotel  daylight  ba'’ 
broken,  and  we  can  see  from  the  open  carriage 
what  a delightful  aits  has  been  chosen  for  the  city. 
It  is  en  ricking  ground  facing  the  east.  About 
200  feet  lower,  and  at  some  two  miles  dis^'-noe.  is 
the  Biver  Tiete,  which  is  here  little  more  Mian  the 
outoome  of  a mountain  stream  which  cnmes  from 
the  hills  between  fSao  Paulo  and  Santos  and  as 
the  ground  in  the  vclloy  i,  flat  the  river  winds 
slowly  amongst  small,  artificially-made  woods  and 
natural  pastures  towards  the  west.  The  streets 
of  the  town  are  laid  out  regnl.''rly,  at  the  outside 
part  of  the  town,  but  in  the  centre  they  partake  of 
the  irregular  Portuguese  style,  and  some  are  not 


very  broad.  All  are  clean,  and  well  paved  with 
square  granite  blonks,  the  shape  of  bricks,  with 
kerbstones  and  side  paths  of  large  granite  blocks 
or  of  concrete. 

Churohes  form  the  most  imposing  buildings,  and 
they  also  mononolize  the  most  oonsninuous  spots. 
Government  buildings  are  also  conspicuous  by 
their  massive  forms,  and  large  sums  seem  to  be 
suent  in  elaborate  houses  of  business,  and  retail- 
shops.  The  upper-floors  of  these  are  used  as 
dwelling-houses,  and  one  can  observe  that  all  are, 
inside  and  out— an  imitation  of  the  European  style. 
Outside  the  business  part  of  the  town,  and  as  we 
drive  down  towards  tbe  railway  station,  there  are 
some  very  neat  nslaceHes  with  surroundings  of  trees 
and  shrubs  of  a kind  not  often  seen  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Sao  Paulo.  Verv  little  indeed 
is  seen  to  give  one  an  idea  of  being  in  the  tropics. 
It  is  rare  to  see  a house  with  a verandah,  yet 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year  the  sun  must  beat 
strongly  against  these  granite  walls,  and  turn  the 
inside  rooms  into  an  oven.  Verandahs  do  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  the  first  settlers  in  this  country, 
for  certainly  the  warmer  parts  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  or  the  sea  noast  do  not  show  many  houses 
with  these  valuable  additions  to  a house.  Even  in 
the  warm  seaoort  towns  in  the  north  they  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence. 

The  city  has  a nicely  arranged  tramway  service 
which  seems  to  eonveniently  suit  the  dwellers  of 
almost  every  street.  The  ears  are  all  open,  seats 
across  with  reversible  hacks,  and  for  four  have 
plenty  of  room  on  each  seat;  at  the  end  of  each 
seat  is  a support  for  the  ronf.  The  gauge  looks 
to  me  to  ho  one  metre,  certainly  not  exceeding 
S'.fi",  and  the  motive  power  is  supplied  hv  two 
mules  abreast,  and  an  extra  one  is  put  abreast 
et  the  foot  of  the  hills.  These  tram-cars  run  far 
out  of  the  husv  part  of  the  town  to  the  regions 
of  quiet  “ ehacaras  " fas  they  call  a house  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a pie"e  of  pasture,  shrubbery  or 
garden  ground),  where  the  business  man  can  snend 
his  spare  hours  in  domestic  bliss,  and  ths  lady  of 
the  house  can  amuse  herself  with  her  poultry, 
her  flower  and  kitchen  garden. 

One  can  observe  by  tbe  number  of  wires  sus 
pended  above  the  bouses  that  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive telephone  service,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  are  several  telegraph  stations. 
I have  already  mentioned  that  the  gas  for 
lighting  and  for  gas  engines  is  supplied  by  an 
English  company,  and  this  is  threatened  annihi- 
lation when  the  contract  time  has  run  out  bv 
tbe  substitution  of  eleotricity.  I think  the  sens’ble 
people  in  S-  Paulo  will,  before  cbauging  tbe  svstem 
of  illumination,  examine  well  whether  the  electric 
light  has  been  a success  in  the  towns  in  the  snme 
province  where  it  has  been  and  is  being  introduced. 

Tbe  numbers  of  people  one  sees  in  the  streets 
at  this  early  hour  are  not  confined  to  those  seeking 
the  railway  station.  The  streets  are  ringing  with 
the  cries  of  newspaper  boys,  and  numbers  of  sh"e- 
t'lacks  are  anoosting  pedestrians,  and  pointing  to 
their  feet.  The  bakers’  van  is  seen  rattling  alone 
with  supplies  of  bread  to  their  customers;  the  smell 
nnovision  shonkeepers  in  the  various  streets,  hearers 
of  large  square  willow-baskets,  with  the  contents 
oarefuHv  wrapped  in  red  blankets,  are  distnihuMog 
hot  muffins  to  houses  as  they  go  along,  whi'e 
others  ore  stationed  at  the  onrners  of  tbe  streets 
selling  the  same  kind  of  wares  “ to  such  a«  choooe 
to  hnv  ’em.”  By  a wise  arrangement  beef  is 
distributed  to  the  butchers  the  night  before.  ”ft»r 
having  been  insoeoted  by  eompetent  authorities. 
There  is  more  than  one  brewery  in  S.  Paulo  judg- 
ing by  the  number  of  springoarts  one  sees  con- 
veying bottled  beer.  Nor  is  the  aerated  water 
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irmnufaoturflr  l^ss  alive  to  the  adviBibilify  of 
dplivering;  his  full  sVnhons,  and  soda  water  and  lemo- 
nade bottles,  and  takins;  away  +be  “ empties,”  early 
in  the  morning.  Oool  as  the  weather  is,  large 
blocks  of  ice,  the  ehape  and  size  of  paving  flags, 
are  to  be  seen  conveyed  in  spring  vans,  exposed 
to  the  air.  Tn  seme  towns  in  the  interior 
one  notices  at  this  early  hour  milk  bovs 
with  bottles  in  square  baskets  of  perhaps  two  dozen, 
on  each  side  of  the  mule  on  whioh  he  may  be 
mounted,  or  he  may  see  single  bullock  hackeries 
laden  with  vegetables  as  well  as  milk,  and  these 
all  sent  from  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
but  here  the  milk  distribution  is  different. 
There  are  to  be  seen  large  black  and  white  cows 
with  short  horns  and  with  udders  reaching  to  near 
the  ground;  a man  goes  before  with  the  halter  in 
his  band,  and  a calf  with  a piece  of  leather  fixed 
over  its  mouth  is  tied  to  the  cow’s  tail  and 
follows  behind.  These  go  in  solemn  Indian  file 
through  the  streets  ; the  buyer  of  milk  hears  the 
tinkling  of  the  bell  wbieh  is  tied  to  the  oow’e 
neck ; and  presents  the  man  with  a tumbler  or  a 
tin  vessel  ; the  milk  is  drawn  directly  from  the 
cow  up  to  the  quantity  required,  and  then  the 
procession  resumes  its  course  until  another  customer 
spnears.  There  are  also  houses  at  which  he  calls 
dailv.  Now.  mv  good  housewives,  is  not  this  a 
capital  plan  ? No  chance  of  baby’s  milk  being 
mlved  with  chalk  and  water  here,  and  if  “ child’s 
milk  ” should  be  always  drawn  from  one  cow, 
here  you  have  it  in  its  unadulterated  purity  and 
your  temper  does  not  get  ruffled  in  the  early  morning. 

!Tn  this  matter  of  milk  certainly  Brazil  is  far 
in  advance  of  India  and  Ceylon. —Ed.  T.  4.] 

Cooks,  both  male  and  female,  of  all  colours, 
from  the  white-skinned,  olive-eyed  native  of  Southern 
Europe  to  the  rolling-in-fat  ebony-black,  descended 
indireet  line  from  the  land  owners  of  Angola  or 
Mozambique,  are  to  be  seen  returning  from  the 
market  with  the  daily  supplies,  for  both  large 
and  small  culinary  establishments,  conspicuous 
amongst  whioh  are  beef  and  vegetables  of  local 
production.  Nor  are  New  Zealand  products 
wanting,  for  the  frozen -meat  steamers,  which 
call  to  coal  at  Bio  de  .Janeiro  twice  a month, 
leave  each  time  a large  quantity  of  potatoes,  butter, 
cheese,  game,  salt-beef,  salt-nork,  hams,  bacon 
and  other  things  which  are  all  sold  cheaper  than 
the  same  kinds  ; the  produce  of  this  country;  car- 
cases of  fresh  mutton  are  also  left.  The  cook’s 
reticule  willow-basket  is  a recipient  for  a varied 
assortment  of  eafables,  and  live  produce  is  often 
seen  hanging  outside  in  the  shape  of  chickens, 
du"klings,  etc.  Live  pigs  are  bought  and  earried  to 
he  killed  at  home.  One  beautiful  twentv  td  twenty- 
five  pounder,  a good  sp°cimen  of  pure  Berkshire,  was 
dangling  by  the  hind  feat  at  the  end  of  a stick,  which 
was  slung  over  the  shoulder  of  a stout  negro  who 
was  everv  now  and  then  stopping  and  turning  round 
to  give  his  very  unruly  charge  a lecture  as  to  the 
advisability  of  giving  expression  to  its  sentiments 
in  a less  noisy  manner,  and  threatening  to  reduce 
the  term  of  his  life  by  a counle  of  hours  bv  letting 
him  tall  at  once  on  the  hard  atones,  wbieh  lecture 
the  pig  did  not  mind  much;  and  the  negro  did  not 
carrv  out  his  threat. 

Railway  freights  seem  to  make  coals  scarce  for 

rnlinarvpurpnBP'.forbovsareseen  carrying  bundlee 

of  firewood  snlit  in  sticks  of  a metre  long,  and  two  to 
three  inches  thick;  a bundle  of  ten  will  coat  about 
a flhiiling.  Oharcoal  enters  largely  into  consump- 
tion in  the  laundrv,  and  is  also  a costly  item  in  the 
S Paulo  household. 

Brazilians  are  noted  for  their  early  rising,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  see  many  well-dressed 
people  enjoying  an  airing,  ladies  and  gentlemen 


walking,  rosy-faoed  children  being  driven  about 
in  perambulators  under  charge  of  clean  tidy  looking 
Italian  and  German  maidens,  youths  on  bicycles 
are  flying  about,  and  there  are  also  to  be  seen  the 
lords  of  the  soil  on  thorough-bred  English  horses 
with  English  grooms  with  cockades  in  their  hats, 
and  the  regulation  groom-clothing. 

As  before  mentioned,  everything  suggests  a tem- 
perate climate,  and  a people  bent  on  copying 
European  customs.  Top-ooats,  Scotch  plaids,  and 
muffler  shawls  are  general  amongst  the  male  portion, 
and  beneath  these  are  suits  of  West  of  England 
black,  or  Sootoh  tweed,  the  head  cover  being 
either  a Parisian  ohimney-pot  or  a Christy  or 
Townend  stiff  felt  hat. 

The  dresses  and  otitside  coverings  of  the  fair  sex 
are  similar  to  what  one  would  see  in  the  large 
towns  in  Europe  in  spring.  The  newest  Parisian 
styles  are  always  adopted,  and  the  artistes  in  ladies’ 
dresses  are  either  of  French  nationality,  or  have 
had  a training  in  Parisian  establishments.  An 
American  gentleman  who  lived  at  the  same  hotel 
with  me  told  me  he  had  been  over  the  whole 
world,  and  he  “never  saw  women  dress  so  mighty 
fine,  and  whose  looks  were  so  mightily  improved 
by  their  dress  as  in  Brazil.”  There  is  some  truth 
in  these  remarks,  but  as  regards  these  Sao  Paulo 
brunettes,  the  erect  carriage,  the  oorreotly  formed 
figure,  the  healthy  glow  shining  through  the 
slightly  tinged  features,  the  long  raven  locks  hang- 
ing down  behind  often  a long  way  below  the  waist,  - 
effer  very  little  exercise  for  the  improver’s  art.  I 
know  a great  difference  since  I was  hero  some 
eight  years  ago.  Then  there  were  large  empty 
spaces  near  the  railway  station  which  are  now 
filled  up  with  large  buildings,  the  lower  portions 
of  which  are  used  as  warehouses  for  country  pro- 
duce, particularly  coffee,  and  the  upper  floors  as 
oounting-houses  for  commission  merchants,  or 
dwelling  houses  for  commercial  men.  Santos,  the 
seaport,  whioh  is  distant  some  66  miles  by  rail, 
has  turned  so  very  unhealthy  of  late  years,  that 
much  of  the  business  which  was  done  there  is 
done  now  in  Sao  Paulo. 

There  are  many  neatly  built  houses  for  European 
artisans  near  the  railway  station.  These  are  kept 
very  tastefully.  The  occupiers  are  employed  prin- 
cipally in  the  workshops  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway 
Company  and  many  are  in  service  of  large  me- 
chanioal,  and  industrial  establishments  which  have 
sprung  up  near  the  railway  station  of  late  years. 
There  are  iron  foundries,  brass  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  sawing  and  woodworking  shops,  employing 
principally  English  speaking  people  , while  amongst 
those  employing  a mixed  population,  and  in  in- 
dustries heavily  protected  by  an  import  duly,  are 
cotton  mills,  breweries,  distillers  of  spirits,  and 
makers  of  natural  and  artificial  wines,  French 
tile  works,  granite  and  marble  works,  luoifer  match- 
makers, hat  making  establishments,  boots  and  shoe- 
making factories,  potteries,  glazed  pipe  makers  and 
many  other  occupations  which  have  bad  an  exis- 
tence of  only  a few  years  as  yet.  There  was  always 
an  ice  manufactory,  and  lately  to  the  list  of  labour- 
saving  establ'Shments  is  added  a laundry  tilled  with 
the  most  modern  steam  applianoes. 

The  railway  station  itself  shows  little  improvement 
on  former  years.  It  has  not  half  the  accommodation 
which  the  large  increase  of  trafiio  demands.  The 
trade  of  the  province  has  increased  at  least  ten 
times  ever  since  this  station  was  made,  and  the 
railway  being  the  great  trunk  li  e,  which  is  fed 
by  ail  the  various  branches  whose  ramifications 
extend  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  pro- 
vince for  many  hundreds  of  miles,  has  to  receive 
all  the  passengers  and  goods,  either  to  and  from 
the  seaport,  Santos  or  to  and  from  the  capital  of 
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the  empire,  Bio  he  Janeiro.  The  luggage  depart- 
ment IS  tjo  small,  and  IS  coustaotly  filled  oy  unruly 
crowds  o.  people  ; porters,  barrowmen,  and  muio 
carlmen,  are  oontiuually  fighting  round  a single 
weighing  machine,  placed  on  a narrow  verauciah 
about  20  ieec  by  10,  open  to  the  street  and  divided 
Irom  the  platiorm  by  an  irou  railing.  6.  single 
clerk  has  to  do  duty  ol  writing  out  the  receipts  and 
receiving  the  money  at  a window  opening  from  the 
end  of  me  verandah  beside  the  weighing  machine. 
Bassengt  ra  have  to  pay  ror  all  that  goes  into  the 
luggage  ■>  an,  a rate  per  kilogramme. 

The  vassenger  has  to  depute  someone  else  to 
see  alter  his  luggage,  and  all  he  knows  of  it  is 
from  the  receipt  which  may  be  handed  to  him  in 
at  the  o irriage  winuow,  just  as  the  train  is  start- 
ing Iron  which  he  suiipuses  it  is  safe.  The  plat- 
form IS  broad  but  not  enough  of  it,  and  there  is 
a crush  at  the  arrival  and  departure  oi  every  train; 
and  it  colonists,  newly  arrived  from  Europe,  are 
going  with  the  same  train,  there  is  scarcely  moving 
about  at  all  on  it.  The  refreshment-room  is  a dark 
dismal  looking  place,  and  the  lavatories  are  re- 
pulsive. A new  station  ought  long  ago  to  have 
been  built,  and  the  engineer  of  the  line  told  me 
he  had  planned  and  estimated  for  one  years  ago,  but 
the  sauction  of  Government  had  always  been  with- 
held. iiithough  the  fiscal  engineers  allowed 
liberally  tor  general  upkeep  of  the  line,  they  were 
always  averse  to  improvements  which  were  to  cost 
a large  sum  of  money.  On  all  guaranteed  railways 
the  Government  have  a fiscal  engineer  who  watches 
over  all  expenditure,  so  as  to  keep  down  to  a low 
limit  the  Government  quota  for  interest  on  capital 
guaranteed.  The  contract  with  the  bao  Paulo  Bail- 
way  Company  allowed  8 per  cent  to  go  to  the 
sharehoiuers,  but  all  above  this,  m the  net  profits, 
had  to  go  to  the  Government,  to  repay  it  for,  in- 
terest paid  during  construction,  or  on  account  of 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  guarantee.  The 
Government  have  now  been  paid  up  all  that  had 
been  so  spent,  and  i daresay  bao  Paulo  will  soon 
have  a lailway  station  built  on  British  lines  with 
grand  accommodation  for  ail. 

As  few  carriages  are  run,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  passengers,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
securing  room  for  ourselves,  and  lor  the  small  parcels 
which  Wo  are  allowed  to  take  into  tue  carnage, 
but  at  the  junctions  with  other  lines  we  find 
more  room  as  we  go  along.  The  old  cross*seated 
English  carriages  formerly  on  this  line  have  been 
lurucd  into  saloon  carnages  witn  one  door  in  the 
middle  opening  directly  on  to  the  platform,  but  the 
barbarous  practice  of  locking  the  passengers  in 
still  prevails  on  this  line  and  on  others  in  the 
i proviuce  of  Sao  Pauio.  This  was  adopted  at  the 
j commencement  of  railway  travelling  in  this  coun- 
! try,  because  of  the  dread  that  the  ignorant  native 
Would  be  often  opening  the  door,  and  accidents 
I might  n..ppen.  Bow  that  me  native  is  educated, 
the  railway  officials  stick  to  it  because  it  saves 
them  boiner  in  having  to  wait  xor  pa  .stngers  who 
may  get  out  at  small  stations  on  1..0  -me  from 
meie  cu  losity.  This  being  the  starting  point  of 
the  train  it  starts  puactually  to  time  at  6-20  a. m. 
1 had  met  no  old  friends  in  Sao  Paulo,  as  1 
arrived  loo  late  at  night  and  had  to  leave  early 
next  moiaing.  A white  mist  lies  low  on  the  valley 
of  the  l..iete,  but  the  hills  beyond  towards  the 
north  are  clear  ; irom  these  at  a distance  of  some 
twelvo  miles  comes  the  water  which  supplies  the 
' city.  The  water  company  although  having  its  head 
cilice  m bao  Paulo  has  many  British  shareholders, 

I and  the  engineering  oi  the  work  was  executed  by 
I Briush  eugiueers,  and  piping  and  other  materials 
hot  found  m the  country,  were  imported  from 
! Englaud.  The  river  Tide  is  crossed  by  an  iron 


lattice  bridge  about  six  miles  from  Sao  Paulo. 
Here  the  elevation  is  about  2,380  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  physical  features  of  the  country  are  not  very  re- 
markable. Erom  Bio  de  Janeiro  as  noted  formerly  after 
crossing  the  Serra  de  Mar  we  arrived  at  Barra  de  Pirahy. 
The  latter  place  is  67  miles  from  Bio  and  the 
height  above  the  sea  is  1,180  feet. 

Erom  Barra  de  Pirahy  we  go  alongside  the 
river  Parahyba  for  196  miles  to  Guararema,  which 
is  1,824  feet  above  the  sea.  We  pass  over  some 
hilly  ground  on  our  way  to  Sao  Paulo,  which  is  46 
miles  further  on,  and  has  an  elevation  of  2,503 
feed.  We  have  had  the  ranges  of  the  Serra  de  Mar 
to  our  left  and  east  of  us,  and  the  Serra  de 
Mantiqueira  the  highest  peak  of  whieh  is  btatiana 
on  our  right  and  west  of  us.  The  hilly  ground 
alluded  to  forms  a sort  of  connection  between  these 
two  great  ranges  of  hills,  and  the  hills  we  notice 
to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  are  some  of 
the  spurs  of  the  Mantiqueira,  and  these  join  on  to 
another  range  which  runs  east  and  west  called  the 
Serra  Begra,  and  forms  for  some  distance  the  division 
between  the  Provinces  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas 
Gerfies.  These  do  not  rise  to  a great  elevation  but 
they  form  the  water-parting  between  the  river 
Tiete,  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  Province 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  Sapucahy  which  runs  through 
the  southern  part  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  both  run 
into  the  Paranfi.  It  is  in  the  smaller  ranges  of 
hills  scattered  over  the  Province  of  Sao  Paulo  where 
coffee,  the  principal  agricultural  product  grown  for 
export,  is  cultivated.  These  hills  and  mountains 
bo  111  large  and  small  which  we  have  at  present  under 
notice  are  all  more  or  less  of  the  same  formation, 
granite  or  gneiss  forming  the  foundations;  and 
laterite  sometimes  sandy  often  chalky  but  generally 
shaly  and  largely  impregnated  with  oxide 
of  iron,  underlies  ine  cultivatabie  soil.  As  we  go 
further  west  in  the  Province  of  Sao  Paulo  me 
formation  partakes  largely  of  this  latter  description, 
and  it  is  of  this  slatey  clay  that  the  famous  terra 
rocha,  a red  waxy  soil,  is  formed  and  which  is 
the  most  valuable  for  coffee  growing.  Indeed 
we  do  not  find  much  coffee  grown  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Sao  Paulo  until  we  go  west,  where  this 
soil  is  to  be  found.  We  notice  the  improvement  in 
agriculture  as  we  go  west  owing  to  this  superior 
quality  of  soil. 

At  Belem,  24  miles  from  Sao  Paulo  and  2,544 
feet  above  the  sea,  we  go  through  a tunnel  per- 
haps 200  yards  long.  The  hill  it  passes  through 
IS  not  over  loO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  railway. 
At  30  miles  from  bao  Paulo,  Campo  Limpo  is  the 
junction  of  a line  10  Bragemea,  a metre  gauge 
called  the  Bragantina  Bailway,  It  goes  direct 
north  towards  the  Serra  Negra,  a distance  of 
32  miles,  at  37  miles  from  Sao  Paulo  we  come 
to  Sundiah,  2,330  feet  above  the  sea,  and  here 
the  English  Company’s  railway  ends.  At 
Sundiah  is  a beautifully  commodious  station 
and  finished  quite  in  the  English  style  ; here  is  the 
junction  with  the  Stuana  Bailway.  The  Stuana 
goes  south  to  the  town  itu,  famous  for  its 
Bonools  and  convents,  and  has  an  extension  to  the 
river  Piracioaba  on  which  are  small  steamers.  To 
Iiu  the  distance  is  44  miles  and  the  extension  is 
67  miles  more:  the  gauge  is  a metre.  It  was 
hrst  opened  in  1374  to  itu  and  has  been  going  on 
gradually  extending.  The  guarantee  is  7 per  cent 
on  ii200,000.  The  branch  towards  Piraoicaba  taps 
a large  coffee  producing  district.  There  are  also 
three  sugar  factories  on  the  side  of  the  line, 
enjoying  a Government  guarantee,  but  the  planters 
do  not  supply  them  witu  enough  cane. 

The  bao  Paulo  Bailway  whicn  ends  here  starts 
f roru  bantos,  and  has  a length  of  93  miles  ; the  gauge 
is  5ft,  3in.  It  cost  £2,509)600,  and  the  Government 
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guarantee  was  7 per  cent  whioh  is  all  repaid  and 
the  line  gives  now  an  excess  of  receipts  over  ex- 
penditure, £400,000  a year. 

Railway  oomtnunioation  is  extended  from  here  by  a 
BrazilianiCompany  called  the  Paulista  Railway  Com- 
pany on  the  samegauge,dft.  3in,  and  has  no  guarantee. 
The  English  Company  had  the  preference  for  extending 
some  80  miles  farther  into  the  interior — to  Rio  Claro 
— but  in  these  days,  in  1870,  the  coffee  crop  was  not 
more  than  a quarter  of  the  present  yearly  yield,  and 
they  did  not  feel  their  capital  would  be  secure,  and 
contented  themselves  in  being  the  trunk  line  through 
which  all  the  produce  has  to  pass  on  its  way  to  the 
sea  coast  from  the  interior.  The  Paulista  Company 
opened  the  hrst  section  from  Sundiahy  to  Campinas, 
a distance  of  28  miles  in  1873,  and  to  Rio  Claro  55 
miles  farther  in  1876  and  to  the  river  Magy-quassu 
some  40  miles  more  in  1878.  Magyquassu  was  made 
navigable  by  clearing  out  the  rocky  obstructions 
with  dynamite  for  some  120  miles  farther,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Company,  and  they  put  appropriate 
steamers  and  barges  on  some  three  years  after- 
wards. The  Company  has  never  paid  less  than 
9 per  cent  per  annum. 

The  train  stays  only  the  length  of  time  at 
Jundiahy  to  change  engines  and  take  out  the  luggage 
of  passengers  going  by  the  Ituana  line.  Carriages  are 
not  changed  ; the  English  and  the  Paulista  Com- 
pany are  the  same  gauge,  and  accommodate  each 
other  as  regards  passenger  and  goods  wagons. 
Between  Jundiahy  and  Campinas  we  see  the  first 
of  the  large  coffee  plantations,  and  we  enter  into  the 
region  of  terra  rocha.  What  a falling-ofl  is  there ! 
In  the  Seventies  these  coffee  fields  by  the  side  of  the 
railway  used  to  be  loaded  with  coffee  every  year, 
and  judging  then  from  the  healthiness  of  the  trees 
and  the  strength  of  the  soil  one  would  have  thought 
the  planter  was  secure  of  a large  income  for  a 
long  lifetime ; but  weeds  and  wash  tell  on  the 
best  soils,  and  on  even  the  best  formed  helds, 
and  many  of  these  are  giving  only  as  much  crop 
as  pays  expenses.  All  available  forest-land  had 
been  planted  up  years  ago,  and  no  young 
coffee  could  be  seen. 

Campinas  was  reached  in  due  time  and  here  we 
had  to  change  carriages  from  the  wide  gauge  of 
the  Company  Paulista  to  the  narrow  of  the  Moggana. 
There  was  time  for  us  to  take  breakfast,  but 
there  was  a crush  in  procuring  seats.  The  tickets 
were  checked  at  once,  and  the  doors  were  locked 
and  the  train  did  not  start  for  more  than  half  an 
hour.  This  was  annoying  as  we  calculated  on 
breakfasting  at  Campinas  ; but  fortunately  some  of 
the  sandwich  loaf  we  bought  from  Rio  the  day 
before,  was  still  to  the  fore,  which  stood  us  in  good 
stead.  Campinas  still  shows  signs  of  having  been 
the  coffee  capital  of  Sao  Paulo,  for  there  are  no 
fewer  than  four  large  foundries,  with  machine  shops 
attached.  These  are  all  new  to  me,  for  when  I 
was  here  before,  machines  were  made  in  Europe 
or  the  United  States,  and  merely  fitted  up  here. 
Now  only  steam  engines,  boilers,  and  iron  water- 
wheels are  imported,  and  what  is  properly  called 
cofiee  machinery  is  made  here.  The  workshops 
are  all  beside  the  railway  station.  In  these  four 
large  establishments  and  in  the  repairing  and 
erecting  shops  of  the  railways  there  are  said  to 
bo  some  five  hundred  mechanics,  comprising  fitters, 
boilermakers,  coppersmiths,  millwrights,  moulders, 
carriage  builders,  and  painters,  and  these  see  nearly 
all  British  subjects.  Here  in  Campinas  1 had 
u any  friends  in  "the  days  of  old,”  but  for  reasons 
slated  before  1 could  not  wait  for  a day  to  see 
them.  The  station  is  on  rising  ground — above  the 
town  to  the  huuIIi  of  it.  The  town  itself  is 
in  a lowlying  hollow  : a sort  of  birds-eye  view 
of  it  is  got  from  the  railway.  Here  as  in  ail 


other  places,  the  increase  in  size  and  the  im- 
provements in  buildings  are  all  on  the  side 
of  the  railway  station.  When  I knew  it  be- 
fore the  station  was  surrounded  by  green  fields  ; 
the  hotels  were  all  down  in  the  hollow  where 
all  the  houses  of  the  planters  were,  and  all  the 
places  of  business.  All  this  is  altered  ; quite  a new 
city  has  sprung  up.  Spacious  hotels  and  lofty 
mansions  and  neat  cottages  cover  a large  piece 
of  what  was  waste  common. 

Although  coffee  has  well  nigh  abandoned  the 
Campinas  district,  and  the  extension  of  railways  has 
sent  cultivators  of  the  berry  into  the  interior,  where 
soil  is  much  uperior,  and  available  land  plentiful, 
still  a gitat  many  of  the  old  wealthy  planters 
retain  their  establishments  in  Campiras  and  live 
with  their  families,  alternately  on  tire  fazenda 
and  in  the  town.  They  used  to  have  their  seasons 
of  balls  and  parties,  their  race  meetings,  and  above 
all  their  great  church  feasts,  at  which  as  much 
money  would  be  spent  in  fireworks  and  tomfoolery, 
as  would  clothe  and  educate  all  the  poor  in  the 
district  ; and  there  was  the  Carnival  when  for  some 
three  days  all  the  youth  of  the  town  would  turn 
out  in  masquerade  and  processions  formed  of 
emblematical  pageants  parade  the  town  in  fantastical 
dresses,  caricaturing.  Local  and  political  events 
play  all  sorts  of  antics,  and  cut  all  sorts  of 
practical  jokes.  Chief  amongst  the  latter  would 
be  to  blow  with  a tinhorn  into  the  ear  of  some 
inattentive  person  or  squirt  scented  water  on  the 
face  or  neck  of  some  unsuspecting  fair  passenger. 
Nor  are  these  fair  ladies  without  their  “ bisnagas  " 
(as  they  call  them,  made  of  lead  whioh  they  squeeze 
to  eject  the  water)  and  lemons  filled  with  water 
whioh  they  apply  in  return.  Then  they  will  have 
their  fancy  balls  in  the  evening  where  all  classes 
mix  in  disguise,  and  dancing,  mirth  and  fun  go 
on  till  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Easter  week 
sends  all  to  town  to  enjoy  Newfoundland  cod-fish 
for  three  days  (as  the  only  food  allowed)  and 
finish  up  with  balls  from  which  the  faithful — which 
include  nearly  all  those  attending  those  luxurious 
functions — sally  out  to  meet  the  midnight  processions 
at  which  the  images  carried,  the  prayers  read,  and 
the  sermons  preached  on  the  street  are  intended  to 
impress  the  people  with  the  death,  burial,  and 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour. 

Christmas  week  also  sends  many  to  town.  1 have 
always  thought  there  was  less  warmth  of  demon- 
stration amongst  the  people  of  this  country  than  in 
those  of  Europe  at  their  Christmas  festivities.* 
Europeans,  especially  Germans,  do  their  bast  to 
imitate  the  doings  at  these  Christmas  celebrations, 
and  by  them  the  priest  is  not  put  forward  as  the 
most  important  personage.  Many  other  occasions 
send  the  planter  to  his  town  house. 

It  is  considered  fashionable  to  have  a taste  for 
music,  particularly  of  the  lyrical  order,  represented 
by  Italian  opera  ; and  to  secure  good  companies  the 
rich  people  subscribe  large  sums  which  entitles  them 
to  boxes  or  stalls  for  their  families  during  all  the 
recitations.  Often  European  operatic  companies 
visit  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  some  of  these  are  induced 
— particularly  since  railway  communication  became 
BO  general — to  visit  the  towns  in  the  interior,  when 
success  is  secured  by  a large  subscription  list.  Nor 
must  I forget  to  mention  that  Campinas  is  the  birth- 
place of  a contemporary  composer — Carlos  Gomes — 
author  of  some  very  good  operas,  whioh  have  been  per- 
formed in  Europe.  Among  these  are  "Salvador 
Rosa,”  “Fosca,”  “ the  Guaruny,”  and  “ Lo  Sohiava  ” 
The  slave.  Carlos  Gomes  had  early  developed 


Tills  may  bo  accounted  by  thoir  having  so  many  fes- 
tivals during  the  year,  and  the  great  yearly  feast  which  takes 
place  at  dlficrcnt  times  for  each  town  or  district,  which 
outvies  all  other  feasts. 
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musical  talent,  and  the  Emperor  knowing  of  this 
sent  him  to  Italy  to  be  educated.  He  has  visited 
Brazil  several  times,  and  last  time  a few  months 
ago  a committee  arranged  with  a talented  Company 
then  in  Bio  to  play  his  oparas  in  Rio,  S,  Paulo  and 
Campinas,  which  they  did  to  crowded  houses. 

Campinas  has  its  service  of  tramways,  its  gaswork, 
and  at  present  a water  supply  is  being  provided 
for.  But  we  must  now  leave  Campinas  and  continue 
our  journey  farther  on,  the  account  of  which  we  must 
leave  for  a day  or  two.  A.  SCOTT  BLACKLAW. 

^ 

PLANTING  IN  THE  MALAYAN  PENINSULA ; 

PERAE. 

{From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

PERAK  AND  SELANGOR — WANT  OE  BRITISH  ENTERPRISE 
AND  CAPITAL — PERAK  SUITED  TO  TEA  AND  COFFEE  — 
ROAD  COMMUNICATION  AND  OTHER  CAPABILITIES  FOR 
PLANTING — GOVERNMENT  OFFERING  LAND  AND  CAPI- 
TAL ON  EASY  TERMS  TO  BNCOUE  GE  CULTIVATION — THE 
CLIMATE  AND  SOIL— GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE 
HILLS  AND  THE  LAY  OF  LAND — FORESTS — COFFEE  ON 
WATERLOO  ESTATE  AND  ON  ADJOINING  PLANTATIONS — ■ 
INSECT  PESTS  NOT  SO  VIRULENT  AS  IN  CEYLON — 
LIBERIAN  COFFEE — CACAO  CULTIVATION — SQUIRRELS  — 
INDIARUBBER — CINCHONA — THE  HERMITAGE  BUNGALOW 
— PERAK  TEA — PLANTING  PROPSECTS. 

The  good  people  in  the  Protected  States  of 
Perak  and  Selangor  apparently  don’t  make  noise 
enough — they  don’t  shout  out  sufficiently  loud  to  at- 
tract British  enterprise  and  capital.  Possibly  the 
greater  number  of  the  residents  in  these  States 
do  not  particularly  care  to  have  a lot  of  out- 
siders running  over  the  country,  criticizing  the 
position  and  comparing  one  State  with  another  ; 
but  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  authorities 
are  wishful — as  they  say  they  are — to  facilitate 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
and  to  attract  European  settlers,  it  may  respectfully 
be  suggested  they  should  take  the  trouble  to  say  so,  and 
say  so  in  such  a way  that  planters  in  the  colonies 
and  capitalists  in  Europe  cannot  fail  to  hear  them. 
Let  them  take  Oeylon  for  example  and  follow  suit  in 
the  policy  which  has  made  her  capabilities  known 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.*  How  often 
have  we  heard  discussions  about  suitable  localities 
for  agricultural  investment,  and  when  these  Pro- 
tected States  were  mentioned  the  reply  has 
been  ; *'  Oh  1 those  native  States,  you  never  know 
where  you  are  ; neither  life  nor  property  is 
safe  when  a ruffian  of  a native  has  the  chance 
of  getting  anything  by  interference  in  your 
affairs.”  To  this  assertion  there  is  probably  no 
reply,  simply  because  people  don’t  know  what  in 
reality  is  the  fact,  that  the  Sultans  of  these 
states  have  no  more  to  do  with  their  admini- 
stration than  have  the  editors  of  the  Ceylon  Observer. 
The  young  Sultan  of  Perak  is  a mere  nonentity, 
and  the  decrepit  old  man  who  nominally  holds  a 
similar  position  at  Selangor  hardly  ever  visits 
the  seat  of  Government  (Kwala  Lumpur),  and  has 
only  done  so  three  or  four  times  since  the  British 
Government  quietly  intimated  that  he  must  be 
content  to  stand  down.  Were  this  state  of  affairs 
more  widely  known,  and  could  capitalists  at  homo 
realize  the  fact  that  life  and  property  are  as 

* How  ? Not  by  Government,  but  by  the  Planters 
and  Press— an  I very  notably  through  the  Tropical 
Af/ricnltiirist,  which  has  sent  the  name  of  Ceylon  and 
lier  plauters  and  products  all  round  the  world.  Bat 
Mr.  Swettenham,  in  his  recent  report,  contends  that 
Government  has  done  all  that  was  possible  to  attract 
planters  who  refuse  to  come.  The  labour  difficulty 
is  the  lion  in  tho  path. — Ko.  T.  A.  ^ 
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safe  in  the  States  as  they  are  in  Ceylon,  there 
would  without  doubt  be  a better  chance  of  speedy  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  country  than 
will  otherwise  be  the  case  for  many  years  to  come. 
And  then  again  as  regards  communication  with 
the  outer  world,  how  very  few  there  are — uncon- 
nected with  the  trade  of  these  localities — who 
are  aware  that  steamers  run  daily  between 
Penang  and  Port  Weld  in  Perak  and  three  or  four 
boats  a week  between  Selangor,  Penang  and 
Singapore. 

Naturally  in  Ceylon  more  is  known  about  these 
matters  than  is  the  case  elsewhere,  because  there 
are  so  many  Ceylon  men  in  the  Straits  in  all 
kinds  of  positions,  from  the  Governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  to  the  cook  at  the  Government  Tea- 
garden Resthouse  in  Thaiping, 

In  Perak  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  fine  forest  inviting  the  axe  of  the  planter — forest 
which  the  local  Government  is  anxious  to  see  taken 
up  by  suitable  men  with  money  enough  to  turn  it 
into  plantations  of  tea  and  coffee.  They  have  led 
the  way  by  going  to  great  expense  in  planting  ex- 
perimental gardens  and  growing  tea,  coffee,  cacao, 
cinchona,  pepper  and  indiarubber,  as  well  as 
many  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  The  sites  of  these  gar- 
dens, perhaps,  have  not  been  in  every  instance 
selected  with  great  care,  and  are  certainly  in  some 
cases  very  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  chosen;  but  even  in  this  they  were  not  with- 
out their  use  in  showing  what  should  be  avoided 
as  well  as  what  should  he  availed  of.  Perak  is 
already  traversed  in  all  directions  with  capital 
roads,  and  these  are  being  extended  as  opportunity 
demands.  A n w road  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction through  an  immense  block  of  forest 
adjoining  Thaiping,  where  the  well-known  property — 
Waterloo— stands  as  a sam-de  of  what  can  be  done 
with  coffee  in  that  quarter.  This  road  will  be 
about  thirty  miles  in  length,  made,  be  it  noted, 
through  the  forests  in  advance  of  its  probable  sale 
at  some  future  day. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Government  will  alienate 
blocks  of  forest,  up  to  500  acres  each,  to  the  first 
five  applicants,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  an  acre. 
It  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  advance  money  towards 
the  working  of  gardens  and  would  probably  do 
so  again  if  a good  case  for  assistance  was  made 
out  in  the  case  of  those  who  took  up  the  above- 
mentioned  blocks  ; but  of  course  men  are  wanted 
who  have  sufficient  capital  to  bring  into  profitable 
cultivation  the  lands  they  have  acquired  on  such 
very  easy  terms.  The  climate  seems  admirably 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  such  products  as  tea, 
coffee  and  cacao,  there  being  no  long  periods 
of  drought  nor  yet  any  long  spells  of  cold 
and  wet,  such  as  characterize  the  hill  country  of 
Ceylon  during  the  South-West  monsoon.  The  climate 
naturally  differs  slightly  in  distant  parts  of  so 
extensive  a country  as  Perak,  but  certainly  not  in 
the  degree  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Ceylon, 
Mauritius,  and  India. 

Tne  soil  over  the  great  extent  of  the  hill- 
country  of  Perak  closely  resembles  that  of  parts  of 
Dimbula,  Upper  Ramboda  and  Madulsima, — a 
yellowish  clayey  soil  which  grows  more  red  and 
more  friable  the  higher  you  get  up  on  the  ranges. 
This  soil  is  of  immense  depth,  but  there  is 
apparently  an  absence  of  any  large  extent  of  rich 
brown  mould,  which  we  should  call  really  fine  soil 
in  Ceylon. 

The  general  features  of  the  hills  are  not  sufficiently 
broken  by  precipices  and  rooky  d6bris  to  admit  of 
pockets  and  fields  of  rich  soil  which  we  find  in  most 
mountainous  tracts  of  country.  The  lay  of  the  land 
is  often  steep,  but  the  surfaces  not  very  rough. 
The  rook  that  crops  up  is  a line  white  granite,  with 
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large  crystals  of  felspar, — the  latter,  perhaps,  it  is 
which  adapts  the  soil  to  coffee  cultivation.  Large 
blocks  of  limestone  rock  appear  here  and.  there 
throughout  the  country,  and  dark  close-grained 
trap  crops  up  as  well  in  the  same  locality,  precisely 
as  it  does  in  the  Andamans  Before  leaving  the 
magnificent  forests  of  Perak  it  must  be  noted  that 
to  the  botanist — and  perhaps  even  more  to  the 
casual  observer — they  possess  especial  interest,  not 
only  because  they  differ  so  much  from  the  forests 
of  Ceylon  and  Penang  but  because  they  exhibit 
vegetation  in  so  many  unique  and  startling  forms; 
the  creepers  especially  are  most  beautiful  in  form  and 
colour,  but  where  all  ate  lovely  it  is  impossible  to 
award  the  prize  to  any  particular  variety. 

Waterloo  estate  coffee  is  entirely  of  the  Arahica 
species.  A few  trees  only  of  Liberian  coffee  near  the 
bungalow  give  sufficient  proof  of  how  this  variety 
of  coffee  suits  this  part  of  the  country.  Those  who  in 
years  past  have  followed  the  hi  tory  of  the  Waterloo 
property  are  aware  that  it  was  almost  abandoned  when 
old  friends  Logie  and  Tom  Fraser  undertook  to 
resuscitate  its  fortunes,  and  so  well  have  they  suc- 
ceeded that  the  old  coffee  is  again  bearing  well 
and  the  weeds  and  jungle  stuff,  which  at  one  time 
almost  choked  the  coffee,  have  disappeared,  and 
the  coffee  bushes — now  in  the  form  commonly 
known  as  umbrella  trees — are  bearing  well  and  at 
the  same  time  are  in  vigorous  condition.  The 
two  and  a half  years  old  field  at  the  top  of 
the  estate,  some  two  thousand  and  odd  feet  in 
elevation,  is  a very  fine  field  indeed — as  good  as 
the  best  I have  seen  anywhere  during  my  thirty 
years’  experience  of  “ the  fragrant  bean.” 

The  young  plants  in  an  adjoining  clearing  have 
made  a grand  growth  during  the  time  they  have 
been  planted  out  ; and  with  a sufficiency  of  labour 
to  carry  on  operations  the  outlook  of  Waterloo 
is  extremely  satisfactory.  As  a fair  samp'e  of 
what  may  be  expected  by  planters  taking  up 
land  for  coffee  in  the  adjoining  forests  Water- 
loo amply  proves  that  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  success  and  a bright  future  before  in- 
vestors. The  pests  that  have  proved  so  disas- 
trous in  Ceylon  are  not  unknown  in  Perak, 
but  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  most  in- 
terested and  who  have  watched  them  for  years 
past  tends  to  prove  that  their  attacks  are  not 
attended  by  the  virulence  and  devastating  effects 
with  which  we  are  unhappily  so  well  acquainted. 
Of  this  a casual  visitor  is  necessarily  but  a poor 
judge  ; and  were  it  not  that  it  is  but  right  to 
mention  their  existence  as  a matter  of  fact  con- 
nected with  coffee  cultivation  in  Perak,  they  would 
hardly  have  been  alluded  to  at  all. 

Liberian  coffee  on  a few  bushes  at  about  1,900 
feet  flourishes  exceedingly,  as  also  down  at  almost 
sea  level.  At  Kamouning,  probably  500  feet  above 
the  sea,  there  is  an  estate  of  some  140  acres 
in  different  stages  up  to  eighteen  months  or  two 
years,  and  the  coffee  is  looking  vigorous  and 
promises  to  do  well.  There  is  some  fine  soil  on 
this  property,  and  plenty  of  limestone  available 
in  one  part  of  the  estate.  As  far  as  could 
be  ascertained  there  is  no  estate  of  any  size 
in  Perak  at  present  where  Liberian  coffee  has  been 
proved  to  be  a success,  but  the  proprietors  of  Kamou- 
ning have  estates  in  bearing  in  one  of  the  adjoining 
states  and  are  very  confident  of  similar  results  from 
its  cultivation  in  Perak. 

Around  Lady  Weld’s  bungalow— some  15  or  IG 
miles  from  Thaiping — a variety  of  trees  have  been 
planted  as  an  experiment,  and  amongst  them  are 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  Libor. an  coffee,  say 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  bearing  well,  with  flower  and 
fruit  in  all  stages,  as  becomes  the  nature  of  the  plant. 
The  situation  of  the  garden  is  not  well  adapted  for 


cacao,  being  flat  and  at  times  of  high  flood  actually 
under  water,  but  some  of  the  trees  have  evidently 
grown  well,  but  are  now  much  diseased  and  decaying 
away. 

The  squirrels  from  the  adjacent  jungle  which 
surrounds  the  garden  evidently  make  short  work  of 
the  cacao  pods. 

Oeard  indiarubber  has  grown  to  a height  of 
20  to  25  feet — perhaps  more — and  the  seedlings  have 
begun  to  show  themselves  amongst  the  dense  jungle 
round  about.  This  gives  a hint  of  what  might  yet 
be  done  in  Ceylon  : a few  bushels  of  seed  collected 
year  by  year  by  those  who  still  have  Ceara  trees 
on  their  properties,  thrown  broadcast  in  the  belts  or 
useless  jungle  adjoining  their  estates,  might  in  a 
few  years  prove  a profitable  investment,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  cinchona  seedlings  promise  to  do  in  the 
forest  around  the  Kandapola  estates,  or  at  any 
rate  did  some  half-dozen  years  ago. 

The  Hermitage  is  a bungalow  built  on  an  isolated 
spur  of  the  Buboo  mountain,  some  3,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  is  reached  by  a riding  road  nine  miles 
in  length,  cut  through  the  jungle  from  Lady  Weld’s 
bungalow  which  is  15  or  16  miles  from  Thaiping. 
On  the  steep  sides  of  the  knoll  on  which  the 
Hermitage  stands,  tea,  coffee  and  cinchona  have 
been  planted  and  have  apparently  done  a great  deal 
better  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering 
the  steepness  of  the  land  and  its  exposed  situation. 
The  bungalow  was  originally  intended  as  a sanatorium 
for  the  Resident,  but  another  one  has  been  erected  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  Tnaiping, 
and  the  Hermitage  is  occupied  by  an  old  Ceylon  man, 
Mr.  J.  F.  M.  Cock,  in  the  position  of  Superintendent 
ofGovernment  Gardens.  Nothing  much  is  now  done 
immediately  around  the  Hermitage,  but  half-way 
down  the  hill  is  an  estate  called  “Cicely,”  where 
tea  is  made  and  coffee  is  grown  in  a small  way.  Just 
now  the  Perak  Government  is  advertising  1,000  lb. 
of  tea  for  sale;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  garden 
has  been  rented  out  to  a Chinaman.  Some  of  the 
tea  made  at  Cicely  is  very  nice  indeed,  and  fully 
justifies  the  encomiums  showered  upon  it  by  some  of 
the  home  journals  ; but,  again,  some  of  it — as 
served  at  resthouses  and  other  places — is  very  poor 
weak  stuff. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moist  warm  climate 
of  the  Peninsula  is  especially  adapted  to  tea,  but  in 
the  meantime  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  taking  any 
place  in  the  London  market  simply  because  there  is 
none  to  send  at  present. 

Perak  has,  no  doubt,  a great  future  before  it 
when  the  labour  supply  is  put  on  a better 
footing  and  capital  is  attracted  by  the  advantages 
that  are  offered  by  the  administration. 
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TROPICAL  CULTIVATION  IS  SELANGOR, 
STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

KWALA.  LUUPOK — LIBERIAX  COFFEE  CULTIVATION — SOIL 

AND  CLIMATE— HANDSOME  RETURNS — GEOLOGICAL  FOR- 
MATIONS— A GBEATLV-FULT  WANT— COFFEE  PULPERS 

— LEAF-DISEASE  AND  GREEN  BUG— ARABIAN  COFFEE — 

— FORESTS  AND  LABOUR  SUPPLY. 

Selangor  adjoins  Perak  on  the  East  and  South, 
lying  nearer  Malacca  and  Singapore.  As  yet  tin 
mining  has  constituted  the  principal  industry  of 
Selangor,  but  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  taken 
up  for  cultivation  of  various  tropical  products — 
coffee,  pepper,  sugar,  tobacco,  tapioca,  &o  , <S:c. 

To  begin  with,  however,  reference  will  be  confined 
to  coffee  and  what  was  learnt  about  it  from  personal 
observation.  Kwala  Lumpur  is  the  capital  town  of 
Se'angor,  reached  by  nineteen  or  twenty  miles  of 
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railway  from  Bukit  KudR.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kwala  Lumpur  there  are  two  Liberian  estates  in 
bearing  and  a number  of  promising  young  properties 
lately  opened.  The  largest  of  the  two  estates  in 
bearing  is  Weld's  Hill,  some  two  hundred  acres  more 
or  less  in  bearing  and  some  young  clearing.  The 
lay  of  the  land  is  (generally  speaking)  of  an  easy 
gradient  on  both  sides  of  a valley.  The  oldest  eofiee, 
a few  acres,  is  about  ten  years  old,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  bearing  coffee  is  from  six  to  seven  and  is  planted 
rather  too  close  to  allow  of  the  trees  doing  their  best 
in  crop,  say  seven  and  a half  to  eight  feet  square 
and  topped  at  five  to  six  feet.  These  fields  of  dark 
green  coffee,  covering  the  slopes  of  the  valley,  are 
really  a fine  sight  for  a planter,  who  has  seen  the 
best  estates  in  Ceylon.  It  is  difficult  for  an 
outsider  not  accustomed  to  Liberian  coffee — to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  crop  on  the  trees,  but 
it  must  come  to  a great  deal,  considering  the 
picking  goes  on  all  the  year  round.  There  has 
been  some  correspondence  in  the  Singapore 
papers  about  this  estate  and  others  belonging  to 
the  same  proprietors  calling  in  question  certain 
statements  which  had  been  made  about  the  crops. 
You  have  doubtless  utilized  this  correspondence 
for  your  Tropical  Agriculturiit.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  large  crops  have  been  gathered,  but 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  they 
were  produced  by  the  aid  of  manure,  so  that 
putting  them  forward  as  an  example  of  what  the 
land  is  capable  of  producing  in  the  way  of  eofiee 
is  not  altogether  a fair  proceeding.  Manure  of  the 
right  description  and  properly  applied  can  be  made 
to  produce  almost  anything  you  like  in  the  way 
of  crop,  provided  the  experiment  is  made  under 
favorable  conditions  of  climate,  position,  &o.  Wbat 
capitalists  want  to  know  is  what  the  land  will  do 
byl  itself  unaided  by  manure  and  stimulants. 

The  soil  of  Selangor  taking  it  all  round  is  no 
better  than  that  of  Perak,  especially  as  regards 
lowlying  undulating  country  where  new  clearings 
are  being  opened  up.  In  all  probability  a better  soil 
will  be  found  further  away  from  the  coast,  at  the 
loot  or  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  higher  hills. 
The  railway  is  now  being  pushed  on  twenty-seven 
miles  or  so  beyond  Kwala  Lumpur,  and  would  be 
available  by  the  time  estates  came  into  bearing, 
were  any  now  commenced  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  line  is  being  made. 

In  spite  of  the  poor  appearance  of  the  soil  on 
the  knolls,  the  young  Liberian  plants  are  coming 
on  fast  and  doing  extremely  well.  In  fact  the 
younger  estates  are  very  promising  indeed  and 
should  give  handsome  returns  in  a few  years. 
The  other  property  in  bearing  is  Batu  Cave 
estate,  and  here  again  large  crops  have 
been  taken  off  a twelve-acre  field.  In  the 
present  year,  as  far  as  could  be  learned  from 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  the  yield  will  be  about 
eight  hundredweights  an  acre  or  thereabouts.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  little  field  is 
about  five  years  old,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  an 
enormous  limestone  rock,  in  which  are  the  famous 
oaves  full  of  bats’  dung  manure.  One  of  these 
caves  is  open  at  the  top,  and  the  rain  washes 
out  the  manure  into  the  jungle  at  the  foot.  In 
fact  this  field  may  be  raid  to  be  a “ pocket”  of 
the  best  possible  sod,  most  favourably  situated, 
with  only  one  drawback,  if  it  may  be  so  termed ; 
and  that  is  its  being  on  a level  instead  of  on  a 
slope.  There  are  no  long  spells  of  very  wot,  cold 
weather  in  Selangor  as  there  are  on  the  hills  of 
Ceylon  ; if  there  were,  in  all  probability,  the  coffee 
in  the  field  now  under  reference  would  die  fiom 
“wet  feet.”  The  yoir  ger  coffee  on  this  property 
promises  to  do  as  well  as  that  which  is  now  in 
bearipg ; but  in  the  same  way  as  Weld’s  Hill  the 


Batu  estate  has  been  manured,  and  the  yield  can 
hardly  be  quoted  as  a fair  sample  of  what  coffee 
should  do  unaided.  On  the  principle  of  taking 
advantage  of  a favourable  market  manuring  in 
order  to  insure  handsome  returns  cannot  bo  taken 
exception  to ; with  present  crops  and  current  prices, 
a few  years  should  give  the  proprietors  a very 
handsome  profit  indeed.  The  greater  part  of  the 
soil  in  Selangor  is  laterite,  in  various  forms  and 
stages  of  decay.  There  is  plenty  of  limestone  in 
huge  masses  cropping  up  m various  directions. 
The  principal  rock  is  the  white  and  grey  granite, 
which  seems  to  be  present  in  all  parts  of  the 
Peninsula.  It  may  be  added  that  the  limestone  is 
of  very  close,  fine  grain  without  presence  of 
other  gritty  material  ; some  is  pure  white 
and  some  of  dark  slaty  blue.  It  seems  rather 
unfortunate  that  the  authorities  at  Selangor  do 
not  see  their  way  to  the  appointment  of  a Super- 
intendent of  Agriculture,  part  of  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  report  upon  the  agricultural  capabilities  of 
the  several  districts  of  the  interior  of  the  country, 
with  notes  of  climate,  trees,  indigenous  products, 
&c,,  &a.  Such  reports  would  be  of  interest  to  all 
who  had  any  wish  to  make  investment  in  the 
country.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Ceylon 
planters  found  such  difficulty  in  pulping  Liberian 
cherry,  that  it  was  said  no  pulper  that  had  been 
invented  was  of  any  real  use.  This  difficulty  arose 
from  the  absence  of  the  juicy  saccharine  matter 
so  abundant  in  the  berry  of  the  Arabian  variety. 
On  tlie  estates  at  Selangor  and  other  places  in 
the  Straits  this  difficulty  does  not  seem  to  exist, 
at  any  rate  in  the  same  degree  as  in  Ceylon.  It 
naturally  requires  more  powerful  pressure  to  break 
the  tough,  thick  skin  of  the  Liberian  berry  than 
the  Arabica  does ; but  when  the  skin  is  broken, 
the  bean  easily  separates  itself,  there  being  a 
sufficiency  of  juicy  mucilage  to  admit  of  its  being 
squeezed  out.  Consequently  an  ordinary  pulper, 
especially  adapted  for  the  larger  berry,  is  made 
use  of,  and  the  bean  can  be  sifted  out  in  the 
ordinary  Ceylon  method.  The  pulper  at  Weld’s 
Hill  is  an  adaptation  of  the  “ Gordon’s  Breast  ” 
principle,  the  movable  grooves  being  adjusted  by 
screws. 

Leaf-disease  and  green  bug  are  by  no  means  conspi- 
cuous by  their  absence,  and  on  soma  of  the  fields  pow- 
dered lime  has  been  sprinkled  over  the  trets,  and  acts 
in  a double  capacity  at  the  same  time  being  a manure 
and  an  agent  for  destroying  the  inseots  and  fungus. 
There  is  but  little  Coffea  Arahica  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kwala  Lumpur,  a few  trees  only  in  a native  garden 
having  fallen  under  observation. 

It  would  certainly  be  wise  before  entering  upon  any 
venture  of  the  kind  in  Selangor  to  wander  further 
afield  than  the  pioneers  in  coffee  cultivation  have 
ventured  to  do ; that  is,  of  course,  if  a permanent 
settlement  is  required.  If  it  is  thought  sufficient 
for  the  coffee  to  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  to 
get  as  much  as  possible  fruit  by  manure  or  other- 
wise, after  which  it  may  be  sold  or  abandoned, 
then,  of  course,  by  all  means  take  the 
best  piece  of  land  you  can  get  close  to  the 
source  from  which  supplies  can  be  drawn,  say 
immediately  around  the  Batu  caves  and  on  the 
neighbouring  hills.  There  is  plenty  of  fine  jungl* 
in  that  direction  which  the  Selangor  Government 
is  prepared  to  lease  or  sell  on  easy  terms,  and 
there  are  roads  of  various  kinds  either  made  or  in 
course  of  construction  in  a'l  directions.  Labour, 
no  doubt,  is  dear,  but  not  so  much  so  as  it  was  at. 
one  time,  and  a number  of  old  Ueylon  coolioa  are 
taking  employment  for  a ouhLation  they  have  been, 
accustomed  to  and  which  they  prefer  to  learning 
something  new  as  they  have  to  do  in  Ceylon  at 
the  present  day. 
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THE  PEOPOSED  UTILIZATION  OP 
MANA-GRASS. 

We  so  very  recently  wrote  relative  to  the  proposals 
of  the  Stanley-Wrightson  Syndicate  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a factory  or  factories  in  Ceylon 
for  working  up  mana-grass  into  the  strawboard 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  the  patent  tea 
ohesta,  that  we  should  have  hesitated  to  so 
soon  again  reverting  to  the  subject  but  for  the 
information  received  from  home  by  the  last  mail. 
We  have  thus  learned  that  what  has  hitherto 
been  but  a prospect  is  now  advanced  to  the 
position  of  almost  a certainty.  The  Syndicate, 
when  the  last  mail  left,  had  resolved  on  submitting 
fourteen  hundredweights  of  the  grass  just  then 
received  from  Ceylon  to  treatment  at  a certain 
London  mill  for  conversion  into  quarter-inch  boards. 
If  this  experiment  results  satisfactorily,  the  Syndicate 
has  decided  to  establish  a Company  to  start  a factory 
in  Ceylon  for  the  preparation  of  the  raw  material  and 
to,  at  the  same  time,  acquire  the  rights  of  the  paten- 
tees of  the  Stanley-Wrightson  chests  and  work  these 
up  locally  from  the  material  prepared  from  the  mana- 
grass  which  covers  our  hill  waste  lands  in  such 
profusion. 

This  decision  having  been  taken,  and  knowing 
as  we  do  in  what  reliable  and  influential 
hands  this  Syndicate  is,  we  may  look  forward 
most  hopefully  to  the  approaching  commencement 
of  operations  here.  These,  we  feel  almost  confident, 
cannot  but  prove  to  be  as  beneficial  to  their  under- 
taking as  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  they  will 
to  our  planters  and  to  the  natives  for  whom  a new 
source  of  remunerative  employment  will  be  opened 
up.  As  we  have  recently  pointed  out,  our  diffi- 
culties as  to  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of 
wood  properly  suited  for  tea  chests  are  now  great 
and  are  certain  largely  to  increase.  The  establish- 
ment of  a factory  for  the  manufacture  ab  initio  of 
these  chests  on  the  spot  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete very  readily  in  price  with  the  wooden  chests 
at  present  in  use.  The  objection  to  some  of 
these  last  we  have  of  late  had  forcibly  demon- 
strated by  complaints  reaching  us  from  the  trade  at 
home.  We  must,  therefore,  be  fully  ready  to  wel- 
come the  improved  prospect  presented  to  us  of 
an  alternative  at  once  efficient  and  cheap  becoming 
shortly  available.  But  the  hopes  that  may  legiti- 
mately be  entertained  need  not,  we  are  told  by  a 
friend  who  has  made  close  inquiry  into  the  matter 
of  the  manufacture  of  this  so-called  straw  board, 
be  limited  to  this  one  function  of  usefulness. 
VihdX  papier  inuclw  IB  to  the  Japanese,  that  frierd 
tells  us,  this  stiawboard  may  become  to  Ceylon 
and  its  people.  Once  the  substaoce  can  be  pro- 
duced cheaply  it  may  take  the  place  of  many 
objects  for  which  wood  is  now  used  by  us,  and 
scarce  and  dear  as  this  latter  article  is  becoming 
a chance  ( f superseding  it  is  not  to  be  despised. 

The  whole  question  of  such  comparative  super- 
session, our  friend  tells  us,  depends  upon  two 
points  only.  The  first  of  these  is  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  the  second  that  of — and  the  amount 
of — the  power  available.  Given,  as  in  the  case  of 
mana  grass,  an  almost  costless  raw  material,* 
aad  the  unlimited  power  which  may  be  derived 
from  our  upland  waters,  that  question,  our  friend 
believes,  is  solved  as  regards  Ceylon.  With  its 
unlimited  supplies  both  of  material  and  power  it 
would  only  be  a question  of  size  and  strength  of 

* ainuc  writing  ttie  above  we  have  seen  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Haputale  Planters’  As.sociation  refer 
cnce  to  a charge  being  made  for  mana-grass  takee 
from  Government  patanas,  but  we  should  think  areas 
of  Buch  grasslands  would  ho  leased  on  the  most  liberal 
teriHB  to  the  introducers  of  a uew  manufacture. 


machinery  to  turn  out  a board,  absolutely  joint' 
lees,  of  size  and  strength  sufficient  to  form  an 
end  wall  to  a moderately-sized  bungalow!  Perhaps 
it  may  be  that  some  day  our  upcountry  planters  may 
be  living  in  bungalows  altogether  constructed  of 
painted  and  varnished  pasteboard  1 We  are  assured 
that  there  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  such  an  idea.  Why 
should  there  be,  while  we  know  the  Japanese  to 
live  in  paper  houses  the  material  of  which  is  formed 
by  pasting  sheets  together.  With  adequate  power, 
our  boards  would  be  both  homogenous  and  water- 
proof, and  by  the  addition  of  tungstate  of  soda 
during  manufacture  might  be  rendered  practically 
fireproof.  However,  we  must  bridle  our  inclination 
to  prophesy  the  possibilities  of  the  future  opening 
out  to  US,  though  when  we  know  of  railway  wheels 
of  compressed  paper  working  satisfactorily,  wo  can 
set  no  practical  limitation  to  what  the  Stanley- 
Wrightson  Syndicate  may  yet  aooomplish  with  the 
wild  grasses  of  Ceylon. 


PLANTING  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA. 

(Prom  the  Straits  Times,  Aug.  13th.) 

The  Planters’  Association  at  Sukabumie  in  Java 
have  petitioned  the  Governor-General  ef  Netherlands 
India  for  a Labour  Ordinance  in  that  island,  so  far  as 
mining  and  planting  go.  They  also  urge  the  passing  of 
a l.aw  forbidding  the  engagement  of  labourers  in  Ne- 
therlands India  for  work  in  foreign  lands,  so  long  as 
the  local  demand  for  coolies  in  Java  remains  brisk. 
The  Governor-General  has  returned  a deaf  ear  to  their 
prayers. 

The  Residents  in  Java  have  been  officially  directed 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  useful  fruit  trees  in 
their  respective  districts. 


THE  LATE  MR.  McIVOR  ON  CINCHONA 
CULTURE  IN  CEYLON  IN  1876. 

The  following  report,  copy  of  which  was  supplied 
to  Mr.  A.  M.  Ferguson  by  Mr.  Mclvor,  has  never,  we 
believe,  been  published,  as  it  was  reg-irded  as  confi- 
dential. It  will  still  be  read  with  interest  as  illus- 
trating the  history  of  a great  and  in  certain  sen.ses  a 
successful  enterprise.  We  may  say  that  ultimately 
the  Poomong  plantation,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Mclvor, 
turned  out  a very  successful  enterprise,  and  that 
on  the  British  plantations  in  Sikkim  Mr.  Gammie 
has  been  very  successful  with  the  yellow  barks, 
including  ledgerianas. — Ed.  T,  A.] 

Government  Gardens, 

Ootacamund,  IHh  May  1876. 

From  W.  G.  Mclvor,  Esquire,  Supdt.  Government 
Cinchona  Plantations,  to  J.  E.  Cockerell,  Esquire, 
Commissioner  of  the  Nilgiris,  Ootacamund. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  G.  0.  dated  27th  January 
1876,  No.  239,  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  on  the  10th  February  last  I proceeded  to 
Ceylon  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  Cinchona 
cultivation  in  that  Island.  During  the  last  three 
ycais  a large  extent  o£  laud  has  been  brought 
under  Cinchona  cultivation  by  private  planters  ; 
but  prior  to  this  period  only  a few  acres  were 
put  down  on  Coffee  Estates  here  and  there,  while 
on  many  Estates  the  boundaries  are  marked  off 
by  linos  of  Cinchona  trees. 

2.  I shall  first  notice  the  plantation  of  the  Ceylon 
Government  at  Hakgalla,  begun  in  1861  under  the 
aele  management  of  Dr.  Thwaiies,  the  Director  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Peradenia.  This  plantation 
is  now  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Mr.  E.  J.  Thwaites.  The  site  has  been  selected 
with  great  judgment ; it  lies  near  the  East  limit 
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of  the  South-West  monsoon,  and  therefore  receives 
the  South-West  and  North-East  rains,  but  in 
moderate  quantities  only.  The  elevation  is  from 
5,200  to  5,500  feet,  situated  six  miles  South-East 
of  Nuwera  Eliya,  and  is  well  protected  from  the 
South  west  by  mountains  rising  to  upwards  of 
6,900  feet.  In  this  favourable  position  Dr.  Thwaites 
succeeded  early  in  1861  in  raising  350  plants  of 
Red  Bark  (C.  Sucoirubra)  and  li-O  plants  of  Grey 
Bark  (C.  Micrantha  and  Peruviana),  which  to- 
gether with  plants  of  other  varieties  made  800  in 
all.  These  were  the  first  Cinchona  plants  raised 
in  Ceylon.  In  the  same  year  the  Yellow  Bark  (C. 
Calisaya)  was  received  from  Kew.  In  1862  there 
were  in  all  2,434  plants  at  Hakgalla.  In  October 
1865,  these  had  been  increased  to  354,026.  In 
1862,  194  Red  Barks,  and  110  Grey  Barks  were 

placed  in  permanent  plantations.  In  1863-’64  the 
plants  in  permanent  plantations  were  increased,  the 
Red  Barks  to  1,345,  Crown  Barks  to  1,474,  Grey 
Barks  to  300,  and  Yellow  Barks  to  82-  Atter  this 
date  there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  extension 
of  permanent  planting,  as  tbe  object  of  the  Ceylon 
Government  was  not  to  produce  bark,  but  to  multi- 
ply  the  best  varieties  of  Cinchona  plants  in  order 
to  meet  the  great  demand  of  the  enterprising  and 
energetic  Planters  in  the  Island. 

3.  At  the  date  of  my  visit  the  plants  in  per- 
manent plantations  at  Hakgalla  were  from  12  to 
14  years  of  age.  The  Red  Bark  plants  were  healthy 
with  a growth  resembling  that  which  obtains  on 
the  Neilgherry  Hills  at  similar  elevations.  The 
Crown  Barks  were  less  healthy,  a considerable 
number  had  died,  perhaps  one-tenth,  and  many 
were  affected  witlj  canker.  The  Yellow  Barks  of  the 
early  planting  were  all  in  an  unhealthy  and  un- 
promising condition.  This  was  also  the  case  with 
the  Grey  barks.  In  Ceylon  as  with  us  last  winter 
was  one  of  exceptional  severity,  and  at  the  date 
of  my  visit  some  of  the  plants  at  Hakgalla  had 
been  injured  by  frost,  and  all  of  them  had  sufferea 
more  or  less  from  the  cold  and  exceptionally  severe 
drought.  They  were  therefore  not  seen  to  advan- 
tage. The  surface  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  but, 
unfortunately  it  is  shallow,  and  when  the  roots 
penetrate  into  the  subsoil,  the  growth  becomes  less 
vigorous,  and  the  plants  less  healthy.  This  I fear 
in  many  of  the  localities  in  Ceylon  will  prove  an 
impediment  to  Cinchona  plantations  attaining  a 
great  age  and  will  possibly  necessitate  the  cutting 
down  of  the  trees  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth. 
Mossing  has  been  tried  to  a small  extent,  bat  the 
necessary  precautions  seem  to  have  been  omitted 
in  its  application. 

4.  Seedling  Cinohona  plants  spring  up  in  my- 
riads all  over  ihe  plantations  and  under  the  trees 
on  the  neighbouring  forests.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  these  to  form  stock  plants  for  propaga 
tion,  and  I was  much  impressed  with  the  great 
success  attained  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Thwaites  in  the 
propagation  of  cuttings  in  beds,  formed  in  the 
open,  and  simply  covered  with  coir-matting,  placed 
on  a iiandal  about  18  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
skill  shewn,  and  the  attention  bestowed  by  Mr. 
Thwaites  on  the  propagation  of  the  plants  has 
been  rewarded  by  unequalled  success.  On  looking 
over  the  unrsery  beds  it  appeared  to  me  that  not 
one  cutting  in  a hundred  had  failed. 

5.  Collec  Planters  have  entered  into  the  culti- 
vation of  Cinchona  in  Ceylon  with  much  zeal, 
and  foremost  in  their  ranks  stands  Mr.  Corbett. 
This  gentleman  in  18G2.63  formed  a plantation  of 
3 or  4 acres  on  the  famous  Rothschild  Coffee 
Estate,  and  also  planted  avenue.s  along  the  main 
roads,  and  here  and  there  lines  of  Cinchona  trees 
among  the  Coffee  plants.  1 understand  that  Mr. 
Corbett  afterwards  opened  a tract  of  land  for  culti- 


vation in  Dickoya,  and  is  now  op  ning  a large 
tract  near  Nuwera  Eliya.  The  Rothschild  Estate 
is  situated  in  Pusilawa  at  an  elevation  of  3,200 
feet.  The  plants  are  principally  red  bark,  and  the 
growth  is  fairly  satisfactory,  much  resembling  the 
growth  of  this  species  in  the  Wynaad.  The  plants 
I observed  on  other  plantations  in  Pusilawa  and 
in  Rambody  were  much  in  the  same  condition. 
On  the  Nana-oya  Coffee  Estate,  situated  in  Dimboola 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet,  is  a very  fine 
patch  of  about  4 acres  of  red  bark.  Here  the 
plants  were  very  healthy,  and  had  made  puhaps 
more  vigorous  growth  than  any  I saw  elsewhere. 
Some  Crown  barks  also  had  been  planted  on  the 
same  patch;  these  however  were  unhealthy,  the 
greater  part  having  died,  and  the  few  remaining 
plants  were  all  more  or  less  affected  with  canker, 
and  this  I found  to  be  the  case  with  all  the  old 
Crown  bark  plants  which  I saw  at  low  elevations 
in  Dimboola. 

6.  In  September  1873  a number  of  the  larger  Suc- 
oirubra plants  on  Nana-oya  were  coppiced  and  the 
bark  sent  into  the  London  market.  Those  plants 
have  thrown  fine  vigorous  shoots  from  the  coppiced 
stools  averaging  about  7 feet  in  height,  so  healthy 
and  vigorous  that  they  give  promise  of  a fair  re- 
turn by  this  method  of  cultivation.  The  ordinary 
size  of  the  coppiced  stools  is  12  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  largest  I could  find  was  25 
inches  in  circumference  at  a foot  from  the  fround. 

7.  There  are  a number  of  very  tine  young 
plantations  in  Dimboola,  especially  on  the  higher 
portions,  but,  as  the  plants  had  only  been  in  the 
ground  2 or  3 years,  it  was  impossible  to  form 
any  opinion  as  to  their  permnnenoy. 

8.  Lool  Condura  is  an  extensive  Cinchona 
Estate  situated  in  Lower  Hewahette  and  under  the 
able  and  skilled  management  of  Mr.  Wi  lism  James 
Taylor.  Here  a large  extent  of  land  is  now  under 
Cinchona  cultivation,  and  the  young  plants  are 
healthy,  and  promising,  although  here  and  there 
the  symptoms  of  Canker  are  evident  in  plants  3 
and  4 years  of  age.  The  older  plants  on  this 
Estate  seemed  to  me  in  an  unpromising  condition, 
especially  the  Crown  and  yellow  barks.  On  this 
property  the  cultivation  was  maintained  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  and  every  care  and  attention 
bestowed  on  the  pilants. 

9.  On  the  New  Forest  Estate,  at  a high  eleva- 
tion I observed  some  of  the  most  healthy  old 
crown  bark  trees  which  I saw  in  the  Island  ; 
so  far  as  I noticed  there  was  scarcely  a trace 
of  disease  among  these  plants. 

10.  On  a consideration  of  sll  I saw  in  Ceylon, 
I was  impressed  that  the  cultivation  of  red  barks 
in  well-selected  localities  may  be  made  profitable 
and  to  a certain  extent  permanent.  With  Crown 
barks  the  difficulty  will  be  greater.  The  position 
of  the  plantation  must  be  selected  with  great 
judgment  if  permanency  is  required,  but  if  the 
intention  is  simply  to  grow  the  plants  for  5 or  6 
years,  and  then  cut  them  down  for  the  bark,  the 
result  would  be  different,  and  this  system  of  cul- 
tivation may  prove  remunerative.  The  cultivation 
of  the  yellow  and  grey  barks  did  not  promise  either 
permanency  or  profit.  As  a whole  the  plants 
in  Ceylon  are  inferior  to  those  grown  on  the 
Neilgherries,  although  the  growth  of  the  red  bark 
is  more  rapid  at  low  elevations  in  Ceylon  than 
with  us,  hut  the  deficiency  of  a rich  deep  surface 
soil,  and  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  will,  I fear, 
(with  only  a few  exceptions),  render  cinchona 
cultivation  somewhat  hazardous. 

11.  On  the  11th  July  1866  Mr.  J.  Elict  Howard 
in  submitting  an  Analysis  of  Ceylon  bark  observes, 
'■  I mast  remark  in  the  first  place  that  they  con- 
traBt  diBadvantageously  in  appearance  with  the 
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specimens  of  cinchona  bark  received  from  Mr. 
Mclvor.  It  looks  as  though  the  climate  of  Ceylon 
were  less  favourable  than  that  of  Ootacnmund 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  No.  1 in  particular, 
and  nest  to  this  I'o.  3 would  be  considered  poor 
and  badly  grown  barks  in  commerce,  and  more- 
over they  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  mossing 
which  tends  so  much  to  increase  the  product  of 
the  alkaloids.”  Time  appears  to  have  established 
the  correctness  of  these  observations.  In  appear- 
ance the  Ceylon  barks  are  thinner,  and  deficient 
in  the  markings  which  are  valued  in  the  home 
market,  and  although  these  barks  are  really  rich 
in  alkaloids,  they  are  in  this  respect  also  a little 
inferior  to  the  barks  of  the  Nilgiris. 

12.  On  my  visit  to  the  Cinchona  plantations 
of  the  Bengal  Government  in  1871,  I observed  di- 
sease in  the  plants  and  certain  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate,  which  forced  on  me  the  conviction 
that  cinchona  would  not  form  a permanent  and 
profitable  cultivation  in  British  Sikkim.  My  report 
detailing  these  facts  was  unfavourably  received  by 
the  Government  of  India,  the  Bengal  Government, 
the  local  authorities  in  charge  of  the  plantations 
in  British  Sikkim,  and  especially  condemned  by 
Mr.  Munro,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poomong 
plantations  of  the  Darjeeling  Cinchona  Association. 
Time  seems  however  to  have  led  the  Proprietors 
of  the  Darjeeling  Association  to  acquiesce  in  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  my  report  of  1871,  as 
I observe  that  referring  to  the  Poomong  plantation 
the  Darjeeling  News  says: — “The  present  owners 
of  this  large  cinchona  garden,  Major-General  Angus 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  have  spent  a large  amount  of 
money  on  the  estate  which  was  commenced  some 
14  years  ago,  and  up  to  date  received  no  return. 
The  Government  has  larger  cinchona  gardens 
alongside,  and  may  be  said  to  have  swamped 
the  private  enterprise.  Any  way  we  learn  that  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Garden  has  received  orders 
to  cut  down  the  trees  and  send  the  bark  to  the 
London  Market.  The  trees  are  to  be  destroyed  so 
as  to  get  the  bark  from  the  roots,  said  to  be 
rich  in  alkaloids,  and  the  land  is  then  to  be  put 
up  in  small  lots  for  public  sale  among  the  tea 
planters.  In  this  way  the  owners  expect  to  get 
back  the  E325,000  they  have  spent,  though  they 
will  never  see  the  interest  of  the  money  they  have 
been  spending  all  these  years.  It  seems  a pity  to 
destroy  what  has  cost  so  much  time  and  money. 
One  would  have  thought  that  these  gardens,  which 
had  been  made  far  cheaper  than  any  others  in 
India,  and  were  a great  success  would  have  paid 
well,  but  it  seems  that  cinchona  is  not  a paying 
speculation.”  I believe  that  the  work  of  destruction 
has  begun,  and  in  a few  months  1,800  acres  of 
our  Indian  grown  cinchona  will  have  disappeared. 
I mention  this  fact  as  it  may  be  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  Government  when  deciding  what  per- 
manent course  it  may  be  desirable  to  adopt  in 
reference  to  the  disposal  and  future  management 
of  our  plantations.  I have  &c., 

(True  Copy.)  (Sign  W.  G.  McIvoe. 


-MR.  McIVOR  ON  TMA  AND  CINCHONA 
l.\  CKVIiON  IN  IS7(I. 

The  following  letter  by  Mr.  G.  V7.  Mclvor, 
amongst  the  lact  ho  wrote,  v/as  addressed  to  Mr. 
A.  M.  Ferguson,  senior,  and  will  be  read  with 
interest,  now  that  cinchona  in  Ceylon  has  had  so 
vicissitadinous  a history,  and  that  tea  has  become, 
as  Mclvor  anticipated,  a great  success: 

Ootaoamund,  lllh  May,  lo76. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ferguson,— -1  was  very  much  pleased 
to  get  j’OiAr  letter  of  :17tb  April,  and  although  I j 


missed  you  in  Ceylon,  1 fully  expected  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  and  regret  time  would 
not  allow  you  to  pay  us  a visit.  I hope  however 
as  you  suggest  you  will  be  able  to  finish  off  our 
Indian  trip,  by  a visit  to  the  Neilgherries. 

Your  son  and  nephew  both  showed  me  much 
kindness  when  in  Ceylon,  and  were  of  great  assis- 
tance to  me,  and  I hope  you  will  come  over,  so 
that  I may  show  you  what  we  are  doing  both  here 
and  in  the  Wynaad,  in  coffee,  tea  and  cinchona, 

I was  much  pleased  with  the  tea,  I saw  in 
Ceylon.  It  offered  promise  of  success,  and  you 
have  some  fine  varieties  which,  if  propagated  from 
cuttings,  would  give  fine  stock.  The  finest  kinds 
I saw  were  on  the  New  Forest  estate,  and  as  these 
were  large  trees,  any  number  of  cuttings  could  be 
procured  from  them.  You  will  have  learned  a great 
deal  about  tea  during  your  trip  to  the  North.  It 
is  likedy  to  prove  a profitable  investment  here 
also.  The  fact  is  the  plant  is  very  hardy  and 
thrives  best  in  a wet  climate. 

I could  not  understand  until  I visited  Ceylon 
how  it  was  you  could  not  grow  coffee  at  a high 
elevation,  say  6,000  feet,  as  we  have  same  fine 
coffee  estates  at  iliat  elevation;  but  I find  that 
it  is  the  wet  climate  of  Ceylon,  which  causes  plants 
not  to  bear  at  high  elevations,  and  it  is  the  same 
on  the  wet  side  of  our  hills  also,  where  plants 
above  5,000  feet  bear  little  or  nothing. 

# if  * 

It  rained  nearly  the  whole  time  1 was  in  Sikkim, 
and  you  were  fortunate  to  have  had  fine  weather 
there ; the  fact  is,  as  I stated  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  Sikkim  is  unsuited  for  the  growth  of  cin- 
chona, Ihe  latitude  is  too  high,  the  soil  too  thin 
and  the  climate  too  damp.  I saw  patches  of  30 
acres  together  with  scarcely  a healthy  plant.  As 
you  will  see  when  you  come  over  here,  our  plan- 
tations are  quite  different ; of  course  I do  not  like 
to  depreciate  the  labours  of  any  one,  but  we  are 
bound  to  speak  out,  because  if  the  conditions  are 
unfavourable  the  results  must  be  unfavourable,  how- 
ever skilful  the  management. 

I am  glad  you  have  had  favourable  rains  at 
Abbotsford  and  than  you  already  have  begun  to 
plant.  I was  much  pleased  with  the  place,  and  es- 
pecially the  fine  garden  and  house.  Dimboola 
seems  to  have  an  excellent  climate. 

I have  no  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  ledge- 
riana  as  it  is  a variety  of  great  value,  and  if  it  was 
suited  to  our  climate,  I would  cultivate  it  as  ex- 
tensively as  they  are  doing  in  Java,  but  here  it 
is  quite  useless,  it  is  unsuited  to  the  climate  and 
liable  to  disease.  With  you  I fear  it  will  be  the 
same.  This  plant  is  found  in  Bolivia,  between 
15^  and  16°  south,  Java  is  also  south  about  6° 
or  8°,  and  the  plant  does  better  there,  but  I am 
informed  that  it  is  even  there  very  liable  to  disease. 

I Will  prepare  a case  to  send  over  to  your  son 
some  of  our  best  plants.  It  will  be  better  to  send  them 
in  a wardian  case.  I left  with  him  seeds  of  all 
the  best  varieties  we  have. 

In  Ceylon  you  are  north  of  the  line.  The  varie- 
ties which  do  with  us  are  likely  to  do  with  you 
also.  However,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  trying 
the  different  varieties  of  calisaya,  but  all  the  plants 
I saw  in  the  island  are  unpromising,  and  I fear 
it  will  only  bo  time  and  labour  wasted. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  I have  been  seriously 
ill,  1 had  a great  deal  of  exposure  after  my  re- 
turn from  Ceylon,  and  got  laid  up  with  liver  and 
dysentery  from  which  I am  but  now  slowly  re- 
covering.* * * # — Believe  me,  yours  very 

sincerely,  W.  G.  McIvob. 


*■  The  recovery  was  but  temporary,  a relapse  ending 
in  the  death  of  this  able  acd  useful  man.—En.  J'.A, 
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MR.  CLEMENTS  MARKHAM  CIN- 
CHONA IN  CEYLON. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  M. 
Ferguson,  senior,  by  Mr.  Clements  Markham,  whose 
name  is  so  honourably  associated  with  the  introduction 
of  the  fever  plants  of  the  Andes  to  India  and 
Ceylon,  forms  an  interesting  supplement  to  Mr. 
Melvor’s  report  : — 

India  Office,  S.  W.  April  27th,  187G. 

My  dear  sir, — I have  to  thank  you  very  much 
for  kindly  sending  me  the  .interesting  photographs 
of  the  cinchona  trees  on  the  Dimbula  estate,  and 
for  the  pamphlet  on  the  climate  of  the  locality 
where  they  are  growing.  You  will  be  able  to  obtain 
seeds  of  C.  CaUaaija  from  Mr  Molvor,  at  Ota- 
eamund ; but  I think  G.  OfficinaUf;  is  the  best 
for  Ceylon,  and  will  always  fecch  a high  price  from 
quinine  manufacturers.  The  C.  Succiruhra  (red 
bark)  is  the  best  of  all  in  a utilitarian  point 
of  view,  because  it  yields  the  largest  percentage 
of  febrifuge  alkaloids ; and  it  is  certain  that 
cinchonidine,  its  chief  product,  and  the  other 
alkaloids,  are  as  efficacious  as  quinine.  But  it  will 
take  some  time  to  overcome  ignorant  prejudices 
among  doctors  in  England  on  this  point.  About 
this  I am  now  taking  a great  deal  of  troub'e, 
and  I have  already  got  the  e.xceUent  febrifuge 
medicine  from  the  red  hark,  manufactured  by  Mr 
Wood  at  Calcutta,  introduced  into  the  London 
hospitals. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  authorities  here, 
since  the  change  of  ministry,  object  to  the  full 
information  given  in  my  “ Progress  Reports  and 
have  taken  their  preparation  out  of  my  hands. 
NoiV  a mere  abstrt.ot  of  reports  received  from 
India  is  prepared  by  a clerk.  It  is  a sad  pity. 

I shall,  however,  be  glad  to  receive  from  you 
any  Reports  respecting  cinchona  and  coffee  plan- 
tations in  Ceylon  which  I could  utilize  in  other  ways. 

We  have  already  got  all  the  best  kinds  of  Calisaya, 
including  the  variety  Ledgeriana  ; and  plants  or 
seeds  can  be  obtained  from  the  Nilgiris  ; so  that 
it  would  be  a waste  of  money  to  send  again  to 
South  America. 

Ever  yours  very  truly, 

Clemexts  R.  Markii.ui. 

♦ 

PLANTING  IN  DELI. 

(Prom  the  Straits  Times,  Aug.  ISlh.) 

The  Dell  Courant  of  ibe  2nd  Augasi.  can  hazard 
no  difiuita  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  of  this  year’s 
tobacco  crop.  No  wonder  wlisn  even  experts  differ 
in  the  forecast  and  tiiid  it  hard  t>  foretell  the  turn 
of  events.  The  disturbing  element  in  the  calculatiom 
arises  from  a recent  long  drou,;bt  ill  the  planting 
districts,  and  many  growers  fear  that  they  are  much 
fhe  worse,  for  it.  So  far  as  appsMrann.s  go,  the 
coming  crop  will  fall  below  the  averige  in  quantity, 
but  a few  smart  showers  iu  the  present  month  may 
materially  improve  the  ont'ook.  Langkat,  this  year, 
has  fared  better  in  weather  than  Ueli  where  several 
(s'a’es,  in  coasiquenoi  of  early  planting,  have  tiirne  1 
out  very  badlv.  Upper  Ssr  lang,  too,  has  lost  heavily 
by  the  drought,  but  Bobongannot.it  all.  In  Assalian, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  get'ieg  6 to  7 piculs  from 
every  tiebl,  but  Siak,  .'•ave  on  an  > slate  or  two,  makes  as 
dismal  a show  as  iu  the  past.  Planters  report  favour- 
ably  on  crop  prospec's  in  Labuan  Batu.  The  dronglit 
has  taki  n effect  in  a pre.lousinance  c;f  dark  qua  Uy 
in  the  yield.  In  fermeniing  the  product,  the  managers 
will  bo  hard  put  to  it  how  to  give  their  tobacco 
that  light  coloured  appe  irance  which  a'ono  takes  wilh 
comsumors  in  Europe  and  .Ym  rica.  Though  planters 


can  do  little  in  this  line,  shareholders  and  directors 
in  Europe  will  not  see  it,  and  continually  cry  out 
for  the  more  taking  colour,  and  complain  of  other 
estates  being  more  fortunate  in  this  point  than  theirs. 

A manager  who  gets  put  out  by  this  becomes  a 
marked  man.  Managers  too  find  a big  estate  with 
hosts  of  coolies  no  easy  matter  to  handle.  Expe- 
rience has  proved  that  the  size  of  an  estate  has  its 
limits  to  admit  of  profitable  working.  Four  hundred 
fields  to  an  estate  seem  to  be  the  maximum  limit, 
which  cannot  safely  be  overstepped.  The  Deli  Com- 
pany has  profited  by  it,  aud  its  managers  show  that 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  curtail  extension  when 
circumstances  prove  adverse.  Other  managers  mani- 
fest less  prudence  and  to  deem  the  more  coolies  in 
the  fields  the  merrier,  but  the  results  of  such 
unreasonable  extension  speak  suEficiontly  for  themselves 
to  deter  others  from  following  tho  example. 

In  Assalian  the  planting  outlook  t.akes  such  a bright 
appearance  that  applications  for  railway  concessions 
there  begin  to  be  talked  of. 

Two  East  Sumatra  planter.?  have  just  been  called  upon 
to  answer  for  themselves  before  the  Criminal  Court 
at  Batavia  on  charges  of  illtreating  coolies.  Facts  like 
these  happening  now  and  then  come  in  handy  to 
those  who  want  to  make  out  that  planters  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Sumatra  are  a rough  lot,  giveu  to 
harsh  dealing  with  their  labourers.  But  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  report  only  holds  good 
in  newly  opened  districts,  where  the  absence  of  police 
and  the  weakness  of  goveniment  authority  lessen 
security.  Planters  finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
coolies  mostly  of  bad  character  as  well  as  naturally 
turbulent  and  unruly,  have  to  depend  upon  themselves 
to  keep  order  among  such  a mixed  multitude.  That 
under  such  circumstances  they  should  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  administer  rough  and  ready 
justice  is  nothing  surprising.  They  may  be  mistaken 
iu  so  doing,  but  the  Government  must  bear  the  blame 
of  driving  them  into  it,  by  neglecting  to  station 
police  in  districts  which  planters  and  coolies  have 
begun  to  open  out. 



A TRAP  TO  CATCH  THE  INDIAN 
MARKET. 

(By  TUB  “ Perip.atbtic  Planter.”) 
Anattempt  isheing  made  to  get  ludian  tea  dealt  in 
in  the  Clearing  House,  like  China  teas.  A few  days  ago, 
a number  of  representative  importers  and  Indian  tea 
brokers  were  invited  to  meet  the  author!  ies  of  the 
Clearing  House,  it  wts  understood  by  those  invited,  to 
discuss  the  feasibility  and  advisibility  of  Indian  teas 
being  so  dealt  in.  No  sooner  had  they  entered  the 
room,  however,  than  thev  were  informed  that  thefensi- 
bility  was  already  decided  ; and,  moreover,  that  Indian 
tea  would  be  dealt  in  from  the  1st  Cct.  next!  Some 
had  held  aloof  from  attending,  but  a good  many  were 
iniluced  to  attend  under  the  idea  that  it  was  well  at 
all  events  to  heir  what  could  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  and  not  to  abstain  out  of  mere  prejudice  or 
preconceived  notions  ; the  more  so,  as  they  wore  h d to 
understanl  that  the  couveners  of  the  meeting  promised 
a way  to  improve  the  Irdiin  market,  attempting  enougtr 
iait.  This  reaiiiotsr  t ) beeonviuced  will  show,  that  if 
the  scheme  fails  to  obtain  the  support  of  those  who 
havehoaru  its  details  described,  aud  who  at  the  same 
time  were  deemed  experts — or  they  would  not  have  been 
invited — the  scheme  should  bo  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
at  least,  if  not  c ndamned  offhand  by  tho.se  who,  whilst 
interested,  were  not  able  to  attend  the  meeting.  In- 
stead of  suggesting  any  means  of  introducing  new 
capital  or  legitimate  new  development  of  real  busi- 
ness,  it  at  once  became  evident  that  Iirdian  Tea  was 
merely  to  he  made  tire  battledore  and  shuttlecock  of 
a small  group  of  speculators,  like  China  Tea.  There 
were  to  he  5 or  G “ typos”  as  standards,  and  a com- 
mittee of  valuers  and  so  forth.  A very  little  consi- 
deration has  already  induced  a good  many  of  the  Irxi- 
portrrs  aud  Brokers  present  at  that  meeting  to  already 
withdraw  their  ttames  from  the  enterprise;  and  tho 
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belief  is  held  that  moat,  if  not  all,  will  soon  do  the 
same.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  objectors  that 
the  scheme  is  a mere  trap  into  which  to  drag  Indian 
Tea  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  China  Tea.  It  should 
be  understood,  to  make  the  reasons  for  this  opinion 
clear,  that  outsiders  are  rarely  tempted  to  speculate  in 
tea,  and  that  the  market  thus  made  is  the  sport  of  a 
small  group  who  play  shuttlecock  with  contracts 
between  themselves,  and  create  a fictitious  quotation 
at  their  own  sweet  will.  Thus  they  can  at  any  time 
send  up  the  prices.  It  is  not  by  any  means  impossible 
that  the  uncertainty  thus  crested  in  the  case  of  China 
Teas,  has  not  done  much  to  disgust  Grocers  with  the 
vagaries  of  China  Teas  of  late, to  the  great  advantage 
of  India  Teas. — Indian  Planters’  Gazette. 

■ ♦ 

THE  KOLA  NUT  AND  ITS  PKEPAEATIONS. 

Amongst  the  vegetable  products  of  the  Great  Dark 
Continent,  perhaps  none  are  more  interesting  than 
those  which,  under  the  various  names  of  Itola,  gourov,, 
otnhene.  naru/ouCi  and  lolckorolcou,  are  used  as  articles 
of  consumption  throughout  tropical  and  equatorial 
Africa,  and  for  preparing  beverages  equivalent  to  our 
tea,  coffee  and  cocoa.  African  explorers  have  often 
described  the  uses  of  the  kola  nuts.  They  are  used 
medicinally  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of  disease ; 
they  play  an  important  part  in  the  social  customs 
of  many  of  the  tribe.s,  figuring  as  emblems  in  the 
formalities  of  declaring  war,  making  peace,  and 
marriage.  So  high  a value  is  placed  upon  these  nuts 
In  certain  parts  of  Central  Africa,  where  they  are 
not  grown,  that  they  are  readily  purchased  for  an 
equal  weight  of  gold-dust.  The  kola  nut  is  the  fruit 
or  seed  of  the  Sterculia  acuminata,  a tree  which  grows 
to  a height  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  and  in  its 
general  aspect  resembles  that  of  the  English  chesnut 
tree.  There  are  at  least  two  varieties  of  the  kola, 
so-called,  which  are  yielded  by  two  families  of  plants, 
and  dift’er  very  much  in  appearance,  but  the  kind 
which  is  most  widely  distributed  is  the  “ true  kola,” 
which  is  called  by  some  of  the  natives  the  “ female 
kola.”  The  true  kola  grows  wild  upon  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  comprised  between  Sierra  Leone  and 
the  Congo  or  Lower  Guinea,  and  extending  inland 
some  five  or  six  hundred  miles,  when  it  appears  to 
fol'ow  the  limits  of  the  palm.  It  is  also  found  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  country  of  the  Momboutous  (24°  E. 
long.,  3°  N.  lat.),  and  in  the  moist  hot  woods  near 
the  southern  coast  of  Venezuela,  but  is  believed  to 
have  been  sown  in  this  latter  country  by  African 
negroes  about  the  same  time  as  it  was  introduced 
in  Martinique. 

The  kola  tree  commences  to  yield  a crop  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  and  by  the  time  it  is  ten  years 
old  the  tree  is  m full  bearing.  Like  the  orange  tree, 
the  flowering  is  continuous,  blossoms  and  fruit  occur, 
ring  at  the  same  time.  The  crop  is  gathered  in 
October  and  Novembei,  and  again  in  May  and  June. 
The  ripe  kola  nut  consists  of  a brownish-yellow  cap- 
sule, inclosing  both  red  and  white  seeds,  which  vary 
in  number  from  five  to  fifteen.  They  are  collected 
with  great  care  by  women,  wh  > remove  the  husk 
and  episperm  an  1 pick  out  all  damaged  seeds.  The 
sound  seeds  are  placed  in  large  bark  baskets  lined 
with bal  ” leaves,  and  then  are  ready  for  transport. 
Ill  Africa,  the  kola  nut  is  an  important  commodity 
in  the  caravan  trade,  and  the  _ great  centres 
of  this  trade  are  in  Goree  and  Gambia.  In  the  form 
of  a dried  powder  these  nut-i  find  a ready  sale  at 
fabulous  prices  even  so  far  away  as  the  remote  Son- 
dan  and  Tirnbuctoo.  In  addition  to  those  native  uses 
ot  the  kola  to  which  we  have  already  n furred,  it 
is  used,  fresh,  as  a “ masticatory,”  for  improving  foul 
water,  and  fur  rendering  tainted  meat  edible,  also 
for  enabling  persons  to  undergo  jirolonge  1 exertion 
without  fatigue.  Somo  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior 
make  a very  agreeable,  slimuliiting  and  nourishing 
bevetuge  by  mixing  the  powered  nuts  with  milk  and 
honey.  As  to  the  chemistry  ot  tlie  kola  nut,  this  has 
chiefly  been  investigated  by  Ileckel  and  Schlagd  n- 
hauffeu.  who  have  made  a largo  number  of  expcrimimt®. 


The  dried  seeds  were  finely  powdered  and  treated  with 
chloroform,  and  also  exhausted  with  alcohol  and  boil- 
ing water.  In  each  case  a careful  examination  of  the 
matters  taken  up  in  solution  was  made.  These 
analyses  revealed  high  percentages  of  caffeine  (the 
active  principle  of  tea  and  coffee)  and  theobromine 
(the  active  principle  of  cocoa),  and  at  once  suggested 
the  suitability  of  preparing  a beverage  from  kola  nuts, 
of  the  same  character  as  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  And 
in  view  of  this  it  is  instructive  t o compare  typical  results 
obtained  in  the  analysis  of  these  substances.  In  e.ach 
case  the  authority  is  given. 
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(Mitscherlich 

Coffee 

(Payen). 

Green  tea 
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Black  tea. 
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02 

.S-n 

o 

W « 
K 
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53'00 
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Proteid  matters 

13  00 

13-00 
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Theobromine  ... 

1-50 

— 

_ 
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Caffeine 

— 

2-25 

0-43 

0-46 
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Essential  oil  ... 

0-40 
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0-79 

0-60 

undet. 

Rr-sin  ... 

— 

— . 
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Sugar 

Starch 

0-5  1 
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— 

— 
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— 

— 
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Cellulose 

— 
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26-18 
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Colouring  matters  — 

— 
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2-561 
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5-00 

— 
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1-84 

1-290 

Extractive 

— 

— 

22-80 

19-88 

— 

Tannin 

— 

— . 

17-80 

12-8S 

1.618 

Ash  

3-60 

6-697 

5-56 

5-24 

3-395 

Water 

6 00 

12-00 

— 

— 

11-909 

We  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  yield  of  caffeine 
from  the  kola  nut  is  greater  than  in  mo-it  commercial 
teas  and  coffees,  and  that  the  proportion  of  theobromine 
is  greater  than  that  contained  in  cocoa.  By  a special 
process  a paste  is  made  from  the  nut,  called  kolatina, 
which  produces  a refreshing  and  sustaining  drink  with 
boiling  water  or  milk.  It  is  also  stated  that  kola  is 
of  use  to  tea-tasters  in  counteracting  the  effects  re- 
sulting from  their  occupation,  and  that  it  can  be  used 
for  “ improving  ” low-grade  cocoas.  The  analytical 
table  shows  that  Kola  does  not  contain  anything  like 
the  quantity  of  tannin  that  tea  does,  nor  the  fatty 
matter  that  cocoa  does ; hence  people  having  weak 
digestions  will  find  none  of  the  inconvenience  in  the 
use  of  kola  preparations  which  they  experience  when 
they  take  certain  other  beverages. 

If  kola  paste  is  mixed  with  cocoa  it  gives  a chocolate 
of  good  quality,  which  is  nutritious,  and,  according 
to  the  chemists,  five  times  more  sustaining  than  cocoa. 
Kola  chocolate  again  is  said  to  be  ten  times  more 
nuiritious  than  the  best  kinds  of  ordinary  chocolate. 
Mr.  T.  Ohristy,  f.l.s.  &b.,  to  whom  the  introduction 
of  the  kola  into  this  country  is  due,  has  a large  num- 
ber of  testimonials  from  cyclists,  journalists,  and 
others,  which  speak  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  using  kola  preparations  during  extreme 
mn.'^eular  or  mental  exertion.  Kola  was  used  by  the 
director  of  telegraphs  of  Egypt  on  his  journeys  into 
the  Siudan,  when  bulky  stores  could  not  be  carried. 
The  French  Alpine  Club  has  just  adopted  it  as  a 
stimulant  and  nutrient  in  their  mountain-climbing 
expeditions.  Tha  Gernnn  War  Office  has  recently 
ordered  thirty  tons  of  the  nuts,  owing  to  the  benefi- 
cial results  of  experiments  with  them  during  the 
autumn  manoeuvres  of  last  year.  The  British  Govern- 
ment are  also  giving  their  attention  to  the  kola  pre- 
parations. Kola  is  made  up  iu  various  forms:  first, 
there  is  the  kola  luste,  or  kolatina:  then  it  is  made 
up  in  tablets  as  kola  chocolate.  According  to  the 
(Ji/clinii  Record,  “it  is  a f.ict  that  a single  Cike  of 
kola  chocolate  contains  sufficient  nourishment  for  a 
cyclist  to  ride  from  morning  till  evening  without  re- 
quiring other  fool.”  Another  from  is  the  kola  lozenge, 
which  can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket.  Thera  is  also 
a kola  cordial ; and  Mr.  Ohristy  is  shortly  going  to  bring 
out  a kola  “cocoa”  and  a kola  “coffee.”— London  Grocer. 
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VULCANIZING  TIMBEE.’ 


The  Indian  Engineer,  in  writing  on  railway 
sleepers,  says; — 

The  only  way  in  which  inferior  descriptions  of 
timber  can  be  made  useful  is  by  using  some  preserva- 
tive, and  great  interest  has  Ireen  taken  in  this  matter 
by  the  American  Forestry  Congress,  who  were  specially 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  method  of  rrlieviug  the 
forests  from  the  heavy  calls  made  upon  them  for 
sleepers,  trestles,  and  other  railway  works.  Kyanizing, 
Oreosoting,  and  Buruettizing,  have  each  been  found 
wanting,  but  “Vulcanizing”  bids  fai"  to  prove  a success 
in  every  way,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  difficulty  has 
at  last  been  grappled  with.  The  Inventor  says  of  this 
process: — “The  curing  or  drying  of  wood  until  the 
discovery  of  the  vulcanizing  process,  had  received  no 
new  idea  or  improvement  from  the  earliest  time ; 
while  in  the  matter  of  working  other  materials,  su  li 
as  the  amalgamating  of  metals,  the  making  of  steel, 
&c.,  the  records  of  the  past  century  show  a marked 
advance  ; but  for  wood,  the  greatest  product,  the  con- 
sumption and  uses  of  which  overshadows  all  other 
useful  products  of  the  earth,  substantially  noth- 
ing of  any  value  has  been  accomplished.”  To 
properly  preserve  and  cure  wood  and  lumber,  we 
have  only  to  consider  a few  simple  and  self-evident 
facts.  In  its  growing  state  wood  is  stronger  and  more 
elastic  than  when  dry.  It  contains  in  its  fluids  all 
the  antiseptic  qualities  and  elements  of  self-preservation. 
The  tree  in  the  forest,  exposed  for  centuries  to  atmos- 
pheric changes,  does  not  decay ; but  gird  aud  deplete 
it  of  its  fluids  and  the  disintegration  of  the  fibre 
commences.  This  then  is  the  basic  idea  upon  which 
the  new  discovery  of  vulcanizing  is  founded,  and  the 
results  obtained  accomplish  more  than  is  claimed  by 
all  previous  inventions  and  discoveries.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  vulcanizing  process  a cylinder  made  of 
boiler  plate,  one-half  to  three-qnarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  sufficient  to  withstand  a pressure  of  two 
hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  is  used.  This  re- 
ceptacle is  made  of  any  desired  length  and  diameter, 
according  to  the  number  of  feet  of  lumber  required 
to  be  treated  daily.  The  wood  is  piled  on  small  iron 
cars,  in  a shape  to  conform  to  the  contour  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  cars  are  then  run  into  the  tank  on 
small  rails  fastened  in  its  bottom.  A number  of  cars 
are  made  into  a train  sufficient  to  charge  the  tank,  and 
the  door  is  closed  making  an  air-tight  fastening.  From 
a large  compressor  air  is  pumped  through  pipes  into 
the  cylinder  until  the  gauge  registers  the  desired 
pressure,  varying  from  100  to  175  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  After  leaving  the  comjiressor,  aud  on  its  way  to 
the  tank,  the  air,  by  a system  of  pipes,  passes  through 
a small  stove  or  furnace  and  is  heated  to  the  required 
temperature — varying  from  400  to  600  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, according  to  the  kind  of  wood  in  treatment. 
The  air  pressure  holds  the  sap  or  fluids  in  the  wood, 
effectually  preventing  their  evaporation,  or  the  charring 
of  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  while  intense  heat  passing 
through  and  clear  to  the  centre  of  the  stick,  so  sub- 
limates and  attenuates  the  fluid  matter  of  the  wood 
that  a new  compound  is  formed,  or  rather  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  sap  are  now  in  combination 
which  otherwise  are,  under  lower  and  different  degrees 
of  heat,  distilled  separately.  All  preconceived  methods 
of  curing  timber  ore  here  reversed,  and  instead  of 
distilling  out  these  valuable  antiseptics,  they  are 
distilled  in  the  wood  itself,  a sufficiently  high  degree 
of  heat  being  used  to  allow  of  their  complete  affiliation 
as  a new  and  oleaginous  compound.  The  heat  and 
pressure  then  being  removed,  the  door  is  opened,  and 
the  tank  is  emptied  and  ready  for  the  next  charge. 
Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  no  foreign  material 
being  necessary,  the  process  is  not  only  rapid 
but  BO  inexpensive  as  to  recommend  its  adoption  to 
all  u.sers  of  wood.  'When  the  timber  is  removed  from 
the  cylinder,  tlie  now  compound  now  permeating  the 
entire  fibre,  a chemical  ciiange  or  o.':idatiou  takes  place 
while  the  wood  is  cooling  down,  rendering  it  imper- 
vious to  moisture,  never  affected  by  the  changes  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  the  alterations  of  wet  and  dry; 
oousequently  it  oaunot  rot;  cannot  shrink  or  swell; 
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offering  no  point  of  attack  like  seasoned  or  kiln-dried 
lumber;  its  pores  are  filled  with  its  own  material, — 
a material  composed  of  the  best  known  antiseptics, 
and  ill  such  shape  as  not  to  be  soluble  in  water. 
Wood  vulcanizing,  from  ample  proofs  during  the  last 
seven  years,  escablislics  the  fact  that  it  not  only 
prevents  the  rotting  of  wood  in  the  most  exposed 
situations,  but  also  prepares  any  kind  of  green  wood 
for  immediate  use.  Vulcanized  cross-ties  (sleepers)  can 
be  supplied  in  America  at  a cost  of  from  40  to  81) 
cents  each,  according  to  locality  and  variety  of  wood, 
aud  will  last  at  least  30  years. 

Cotton-wood  is  the  worst  wood  known  for  railway 
sleepers,  bat  it  is  claimed  that  by  vulcanizing  this  wood 
it  can  be  made  as  durable  as  the  best  oak. 

Taking  the  prices  quoted  for  this  process  in  America, 
we  should  be  able  to  vulcanize  deodar,  or  any  other  soft 
wood,  sleepers  at  a cost  of  Re  1 each,  and  as  the  present 
price  of  this  class  of  sleeper — for  broad  gauge  lines — is 
from  R3-4  to  R3  8,  the  total  cost  of  vulcanized  sleepers 
would  still  be  ten  per  cent  lower  than  is  now  charged  for 
sdl  sleepers. 



POSITION  OF  THE  CHINA  TEA  TRADE 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  INDIA  AND 
CEYLON. 

Foochow,  21st  July,  1890, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Foochow  Echo.” 

Dear  Sir.— I am  sure  that  we  are  all  under  obli- 
gations to  you,  for  the  interesting  articles  on  the 
tea  trade  of  this  port  which  have  lately  appeared  in 
your  paper,  and  I beg  your  forbearance  whilst  I 
make  a few  remarks  on  that  in  your  issue  of  19th 
instant.  And  firstly,  as  the  author  of  the  original 
article  which  appeared  on  5th  instant,  allow  me  to 
thank  you  for  the  gratuitous  addition  by  you  of  the 
words  “ Communicated,”  and  the  introductory  aud 
deprecatory  paragraph  which  you  so  hindbj  inserted 
regarding  it.  Curiously  euough,  I cannot  find  either  of 
these  two  “ additions  ” in  your  last  issue  pertaining 
lo  what  I may  presume  to  he  a reply  to  my  remarks. 

May  I assume  from  this  that  you  endorse  and  adopt 
the  views  contained  in  that  reply  ? I will  be  as  brief 
as  I can  in  my  review.  I pass  over  the  first  por- 
tion of  your  article  and  come  to  the  question  asked 
therein  “ Are  our  teas  so  very  bad  after  all?”  Then 
follow  the  words  “We  only  know  this  that  there  are 
several  markets  in  the  world  which  will  still  have 
them,  and  no  others.”  Why  not  name  those  markets  ? 
If  Australia  is  alluded  to,  I must  ask  what  means 
the  export  from  India  and  Ceylon  of  some  4 millions 
of  pounds  to  that  Continent  ? What  mean  the 
figures  in  Greig  and  Murray’s  Circular  of  2Sth  May 
last  ? Stock  in  bond  24th  May,  China  3,408,389 
lb.,  Indian  aud  Ceylon  1,031,895  lb. 

If  America  and  Canada  be  meant,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  statement,  because  Messrs.  Gow, 
Stanton  & Co.  of  London,  assert  in  the  public  papers 
that  the  oonaumptiou  of  Ceylon  Tea  is  spreading 
quickly.  If  the  “Cape”  be  meant,  the  statement  la 
probably  true,  but  affects  only  a total  quantity  of 
about  1|  million  pounds.  As  for  saying  that  in  London 
in  spite  of  the  tyrant  “ fashion,”  they  cannot  do 
without  them,  see  what  Rucker  and  Bencraft  in  their 
Circular  of  6th  June  last  say,  ‘-‘The  increase  in  the 
deliveries  of  Indian,  10  millions,  and  “ Ceylon,”  8 
millions=18  millions  Aas  dtoyiZacetf  18  millions  of  China 
Tea.”  I come  now  to  the  paragraph  speaking  of  the 
marked  superiority  of  the  Souchongs  and  Soomooa 
this  season,  and  arguing  therefrom  that  other  kinds 
may  improve  in  the  future. 

Souohougs,  formerly  a very  paying  item  in  the  London 
Trade,  have  now,  alas,  become  of  very  slender  im- 
portance,  the  taste  for  them  dying  out,  and  the  losses 
on  their  shipment  last  season  being  e.xceptionally  heavy. 

Soomoos  aud  Ohiangloks  are  it  is  true  .superior  to 
last  seasons,  but  they  form  but  a small  proportion  of 
our  crop,  for  out  of  a total  of  312,000  chests  of  Congou 
to  hand  up  to  date,  they  only  number  26,000  chests. 

Per  contra,  I may  ask,  are  the  Saryunes  superior  to 
last  seasons,  or  the  Suej  Kuts,  or  the  Yung  Hows,  or 
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the  Paoklings  ? Decidedly  No,  and  your  contributor 
admits  the  inferiority  of  the  Packlums  and  Panyongs, 
which  latter  figure  for  128,000  chests  out  of  the  total 
of  312,000. 

Now  for  the  remarks  concerning  India  and  Ceylon. 
Granted  that  the  rise  in  exchange  will  prejudically 
affect  returns  from  estates,  but  it  will  not  do  so  to 
the  extent  hinted  at  in  the  question  asked  by  your 
contributor,  “ How  about  the  Dividend  Let  us  take 
the  case  he  instances.  An  estate  producing  Tea  to 
sell  in  London  for  £10,000,  must  yield  some  220,000 
lb.  weight.  To  give  that,  the  estate  should  be  say 
800  acres,  the  expenditure  on  which  would  be  about 
Rupees  50,000  per  annum.  Take  a loss  of  15  per 
cent  on  that  sum  we  have  only  Rupees  7,500  or  say 
£650,  which  is  about  CJ  per  cent  only  on  the  sum 
realised  for  the  Tea.  So  that,  to  go  further,  assu- 
ming that  the  capital  required  for  the  above  estate  to 
be  £30,000  we  have  under  2J  per  cent  as  the  actual 
loss  in  dividend  arising  from  a rise  in  Exchange  of 
15  per  cent.  As  to  your  contributor’s  remark  that 
we  have  not  much  to  fear  from  Ceylon  in  “ the  long 
run,”  I can  afford  to  pass  it  over,  facts  being  stubborn 
things,  and  proving  that  the  decline  in  the  China 
Tea  Trade  is  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  increase 
of  Ceylon  Tea.  Tea  is  a hardy  plant,  and  one  which 
nothing  seems  to  injure,  not  even  the  utter  neglect 
of  the  Chinese ; — why  then  when  it  is  cared  for 
scientifically  should  it,  “ in  the  long  run,"  meet  dis- 
aster in  Ceylon  ? Touching  on  the  drawbacks  alluded 
to  by  your  contributor  as  those  which  China  Tea 
has  to  contend  with,  I notice  he  mentions  a higher 
oate  of  freight.  A glance  at  the  Colombo  papers 
would  have  shewn  him  that  freights  there  are  as 
often  30/-  to  40/-  per  ton  for  tea,  as  in  China- 

“ The  Chinese  are  luonderful  adepts  at  meeting 
the  inevitable,”  continues  your  contributor.  Granted, 
but  not  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  article 
views  the  point,  the  inevitable  means  rather  the 
decline  of  the  Trade,  witness  the  descent  from  800,000 
chests,  12  years  ago,  to  a probable  360,000  chests  this 
season.  This  is  indeed  adapting  themselves  to  the 
inevitable ! Again,  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
pickers  in  this  country,  We  are  assured  on  good  autho- 
rity, cannot  well  be  lowered,  it  is  paid  on  the  amount 
plucked  per  day  by  the  picker,  and  if  the  production 
of  Tea  continues  to  decrease  it  follows  that  fewer 
pickers  will  be  needed.  As  it  is,  the  plantations  on 
which  any  labour  but  that  of  the  owners  family  is 
used,  are  already  few  and  far  between.  Only  with 
the  introduction  of  railways  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Lekin  tax  will  the  cost  of  carriage  to  this  port  ever 
be  reduced.  I come  now  to  a still  more  sweeping 
statement  in  the  article  under  notice.  It  is  that 
“ If  we  cannot  beat  India  and  Ceylon  in  the  matter 
of  the  very  peculiar  flavours  imparted  to  their  Teas 
through  the  unsavoury  manures  they  use,  we  shall  at 
any  rate  be  able  to  compete  with  them  and  perhaps 
outdo  them,  in  the  cost  of  production.” 

Your  contributor  evidently  knows  little  of  the  sub- 
ject concerning  which  he  makes  such  bold  statements. 
Will  he  be  surprised  to  hear  that  not  one  twentieth  of 
the  acreage  under  Tea  in  Ceylon,  ever  receives  any 
manure,  savoury  or  unsavoury,  and  that  he  must  there- 
fore seek  elsewhere  for  the  reason  of  their  peculiar 
flavours  ? 

Might  I ask  him  what  unsavoury  manures  are  used 
in  China  to  produce  the  marked  and  peculiar  flavours 
shown  in  the  comparison  of  a Tong  Foong  Tong  and  a 
Fanyong,  or  a Saryune  and  a Packlum  ? 

From  all  one  can  learn,  and  it  is  at  best  perhaps, 
somewhat  unrealiable,  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing tea  in  this  country,  has,  excluding  the  subject  of 
Lekin  and  taxes,  reached  its  limit. 

I will  conclude  by  disclaiming  any  desire  to  injure 
the  trade  of  this  port,  but  rather  assort  that  it  is  only 
by  baring  our  wounds  and  endeavouring  to  find  their 
remedies  that  we  can  hope  ever  to  see  a healthier  state 
of  business. 

Apologising  for  trespassing  so  much  on  your  valu- 
able space. — Yours  faithfully, 

FUT  JUSTITIA,  liUAT  OOSLUM. 


THE  FINANCIAL  AND  GENERAL 
POSITION  OF  PERAK, 

as  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the  British  Resident 
for  1890  shows  that 

The  Revenue  of  the  State  amounted  to  $2,776,583,  a 
sum  $236,876  in  excess  of  the  Estimates  and  $766,343 
over  the  actual  revenue  received  in  the  previous  year. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  amounted  to  $2,090,116, 
a sum  $223,634  less  than  that  voted  in  the  Estimates. 
The  year’s  expenditure  was  $686,406  under  the  year’s 
revenue. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  year  give  the  following 
result : $ c. 

Value  of  Imports  ...  ...  7.048,045  78 

Do.  Exports  ...  ...  10,812,673  00 


Total  ...  17,860,718  78 

Decrease  over  value  of  Trade  in  previous 

year...  ...  ...  1,937,298  51 

The  decrease  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  statistics  of  previous  years 
were  not  thoroughly  reliable  and,  owing  to  the  price  at 
which  tin  (the  chief  export)  is  oflScially  valued,  the 
returns  of  1889  show  a decrease  of  $850,000  on  this 
item  while  the  actual  export  exceeded  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year  by  16,812  piculs.  There  is  also  a decrease  of 
$850,000  on  the  import  of  specie. 

The  excess  value  of  Exports  over  Imports  is  note- 
worthy. 

From  the  1st  September  Mr.  Spence  Moss  was 
appointed  Government  Engineer  for  Railways  in  Perak 
as  well  as  Selangor,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  sur- 
veys for  the  proposed  Einta  Valley  Railway. 

The  total  area  of  land  alienated  to  the  31st  Decem- 
ber last  was — 

Mining  Land  ..  11,995  acres. 

Agricultural  . . 145,674  acres. 

Town  Lots  4,829  lots. 

During  the  year  6,500  acres  of  land  were  demar- 
cated, against  2,600  acres  in  the  previous  year  ; 10,000 
acres  were  surveyed  against  8,000  acres  ic  1888. 

In  all  districts  of  the  State,  except  Krian,  the  dif- 
ficulty is  to  keep  pace  with  applications  for  land  so 
that  even  temporary  titles  may  not  be  issued  until  the 
ground  applied  for  has  at  least  been  demarcated.  It 
is  by  no  means  possible  to  do  this,  for  in  the  Kuala 
Kangsa  District  2,982  lots  of  new  land  were  alienated 
during  the  year,  and  in  Batang  Padang  1,326  acres  of 
mining  land  were  given  out,  though  undemarcated. 

The  most  notable  features  of  the  year  are  that  the 
experiment  of  pepper  cultivation,  begun  in  1885,  with 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  His  Excellency  the  pre- 
sent Governor,  has  proved  so  suecessful  that  there  is 
a general  desire,  not  only  in  the  Kuala  Kangsa  Dis- 
trict but  elsewhere,  to  take  up  large  quantities  of  land 
for  this  purpose.  The  danger  is  rather  that  some  who 
have  undertaken  this  cultivation  without  much  know- 
ledge should  be  discouraged  by  the  time  which  must 
elapse  and  the  trouble  that  must  be  taken  to  nurse 
the  vines  before  any  return  can  be  gained.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  acres  in  Perak  admirably  suited 
for  pepper,  and  it  is  difficult  to  over  estimate  the 
advantages  of  making  this  cultivation  generally  popular 
with  our  large  Malay  population. 

The  success  of  Liberian  coffee  has  been  demons- 
trated by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Rathborne,  who  have  done  so 
much  for  agriculture  in  the  Native  States.  Their  Kamu- 
ning  Estate,  in  the  Kuala  Kangsa  District,  promises  to  be 
finest  Liberian  Coffee  Estate  yet  opened.  An  experi- 
ment in  tobacco  proved  that  a leaf  of  excellent  quality 
could  be  grown  in  Perak,  and  I trust  that  efforts  will 
not  he  relaxed  till  it  is  also  shown  that  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  can  be  made  a financial  success. 

A Chinese  has  taken  up  a block  of  land  in  Larut  on 
which  he  proposes  to  grow  mulberry  and  rear  silk- 
worms. The  mulberry  trees  grows  here  like  a weed 
and  the  experiment  is  one  of  much  interest ; if  success- 
ful, the  Malays,  who  are  skilful  weavers,  would  probably 
take  to  it  as  a congenial  industry. 

A sample  of  tea  grown  in  the  Government  Planta- 
tions was  sent  to  London,  and  very  favourably  reported 
upon,  while  the  future  of  Arabian  ooSee  ia  ao  far  aa- 
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surert  that  I am  told  the  only  estate  in  existence  in 
Perak  (Waterloo)  showed  a profit  on  last  vear’s  work- 
ing, and  its  experienced  Manager  (Mr.  Fraser)  ex- 
presses a most  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  Perak  as  a 
coffee-growing  country.  As  an  independent  and  reliable 
opinion  on  a subject  of  much  interest  I quote  Mr. 
Fraser’s  words : — “ The  cultivation  of  coffee  promises 
well  and,  where  land  is  judiciously  selected  and  opened, 
it  cannot  tail,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  a success.” 

The  sugar  estates  of  Krian  exported  69,763  piculs 
during  the  year,  and  as  the  price  has  improved  on  the 
very  low  figures  of  past  years  it  may  be  hoped  that  there 
are  fair  pro.spects  for  cane  growers. 

lam,  however,  specially  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
that  throughout  the  State  (always  excepting  Krian  Dis- 
trict) a larger  area  of  padi  (rice)  has  been  planted  this 
year  than  for  many  years  past  and  so  far  the  harvest 
prornises  to  be  an  unusually  good  one.  I have  had 
special  opportunities  for  seeing  this  myself  and  the 
native  headmen  are  all  agreed  on  this  point.  I still 
think  it  would  be  an  immense  gain  it  we  could  introduce 
into  Perak  a number  of  Chinese  rice  growers  loith 
their  families,  and,  though  the  State  does  not  grudge 
money  voted  to  relieve  the  distressed  agriculturalists 
in  China  it  might  benefit  them  as  much,  and  Perak 
more,  if  a large  sum  were  devoted  to  assisting  them  to 
settle  in  a country  less  liable  to  flood  and  famine. 
There  are,  however,  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  emigration  of  Chinese  with  their  families,  and  last 
year  these  difficulties  seem  to  have  greatly  increased 
and  even  to  a noticeable  degree  interfered  with  the 
usual  exodus  of  the  Chinese  male  population,  a fact 
perhaps  not  altogether  surprising  considering  the  ex- 
traordinary reluctance  of  some  to  let  the  overflow  of 
British  Indian  labour  find  a profitable  field  in  these 
States  ; but,  failing  the  immigration  of  a foreign  agri- 
cultural people,  it  is  at  least  encouraging  to  find  that  the 
Malay  rural  population  is  giving  more  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Piculs  235,651,  or  about  14,000  tons,  of  tin  were  ex- 
ported during  the  year,  an  iucrea.se  of  16,812  piculs 
over  the  export  of  the  previous  year.  The  price  of  tin 
averaged  S>34'93  per  picul  (about  f 92  per  ton),  and  the 
large  production  is  extraordinary  in  the  face  of  the 
tigUlnesa  of  the  local  money  market  and  the  remark- 
able falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  Chinese  immigrants. 
Tho  fact  is  that  times  being  hard  the  miners  worked 
better  and  for  longer  hours. 

This  is  much  like  the  increased  export  of  cinchona 
from  Ceylon  in  the  bad  times.  The  report  goeson  : — 

The  Government  Geologist  (Mr.  L.  Wray,  jun.)  under- 
a lengthened  search  for  minerals  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Piah  river,  in  Upper  Perak,  where  he 
found  numerous  traces  of  gold,  and  the  Magistrate  of 
that  district  now  writes  to  me  that,  having  dug  a pit 
12  feet  deep  in  his  garden,  he  began  washing  with  a 
wooden  tray  and  found  gold  at  every  trial. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  cart-road  and  254 
nnles  of  bridle-road  were  maintained,  while  41  miles  of 
new  Cart-road  and  13  miles  of  bridle-road  were  con- 
striicted,  and  11  miles  of  bridle-road  converted  into 
cart  road.  Over  24  miles  of  unmetalled  cart  road  were 
metalled,  and  a large  number  of  bridges  constructed 
and  maintained.  It  is  matter  of  public  remark  that  the 
cart  roads  throughout  the  State,  most  of  them  main- 
tamed  by  contract  are  in  excellent  order. 

Iheestimi^ed  receipts  of  the  Larut  railway  were 
exceeded  by  §12,670,  a satisfactory  result,  in  view  of 
the  mot  that  some  of  the  rates  were  considerably  re- 
duced from  the  first  January,  1889,  and  the  year,  as 
regards  trade,  has  not  been  a particularly  prosperous 
*°*‘*'^  receipts  amounted  to  §82,670  against 
$45,,).)8  cost  of  working  expenses,  which  left  a profit  of 
96^11  equivalent  to  8’36  per  cent  on  capital  invested. 

Details  of  railway  working  and  extensions  are 
given,  and  Mr.  Hanson,  formerly  of  Ceylon,  receives 
praise  for  his  energy. 

The  sanitation  of  the  various  townships  in  the  State 

IS  being  improved,  everywhere  as  to  drainage  and, 
where  possible,  in  water  supply,  and  the  result,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  better  health.  This  is  specially 
the  case  in  Larut  where,  owing  to  better  sanitation,  the 
insidious  beri-beri,  which  some  years  ago  lilled  the 


hospitals  and  beaded  the  list  of  fatal  diseases,  is  no 
longer  the  dread  scourge  of  Chinese  miners  and  occupies 
a position  of  comparatively  minor  importance. 

As  far  as  the  Government  of  Perak  is  concerned,  it 
in  difficult  to  see  what  more  can  be  done  except  to  find 
cheap  labour,  without  which  no  planting  enterprise  is 
likely  to  succeed.  The  native  of  the  country  works 
little  for  himself  and  absolutely  refuses  to  hire  himself 
out  as  a labourer  on  any  terms  that  a planter  could  ac- 
cept. The  mines  absorb  the  attention  of  the  Chinese, 
who  prefer  failure  there  to  steady  work  and  steady 
wages  on  an  estate,  and  the  planter’s  only  chance  of 
a labour  force  on  which  he  can  rely  depends  on  the 
natives  of  Southern  India,  whom  he  must  import  into 
the  State  on  certain  conditions  for  a term  of  months. 

There  are  many  European  employers  of  labour  in  the 
Native  States  who  prefer  to  pay  double  the  wages  to  an 
able-bodied  free  man  who  knows  his  work  and  will  do  it 
to  whom  wages  are  paid  for  labour  performed,  and  who 
can  be  dismissed  at  an  hour’s  notice,  rather  than  be 
saddled  with  all  the  trials  attendant  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Statue  Indian  immigrant.  Unfortunately 
planters  are  differently  circumstanced,  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  their  success  that  thev  should 
always  have  a large  labour  force  at  command  to  take 
advantage  of  the  propitious  moment  for  planting,  to 
turn  the  variations  of  weather  to  the  best  account,  or  to 
save  a crop  from  ruin.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
planter  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages 
that  is  given  in  the  open  market  for  much  harder  work, 
aud  he  is  therefore  driven  to  engage  his  labour  for  a 
term  of  months  and  to  accept  all  the  responsibilties 
imposed  upon  him  by  special  legislation.  The  interest 
that  the  State  takes  in  his  success  or  failure  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  cultivates  the  soil,  and  for  that  reason 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  deserves  all  the  assistance  that 
can  reasonably  be  given  to  him. 


A COMING  TEA  DISTRICT. 

“ Ex-Planter  ” writes  from  Peermaad,  Travancore 
to  the  Asian  as  follows  : — ‘Tn  your  issue  of  July  18th 
‘ Smoothbore  ’ remarks : ‘ Ceylon  has  a great  future 
before  her  in  her  tea  ; and  India,  Southern  India 
at  all  events,  cannot  successfully  compete  with  her.’ 
If  this  remark  refers  to  the  growth  of  tea,  I beg 
to  inform  ‘ Smoothbore  ’ that  it  he  will  undertake  a 
journey  of  some  twenty-four  hours  from  Kodaikanal,  viz., 
to  Peermaad,  in  Travancore,  he  will  find  himself  in  a 
district  which  far  surpasses  most  in  Oeylon  and  can 
compete  favourably  with  the  best.  My  own  experi- 
ence of  Ceylon  is  limited  to  a thirty  hours’  stay  in 
Colombo.  I make  the  above  statement  on  the  authority 
of  Peermaad  planters  who  have  visited  Ceylon,  and  of 
a leading  Ceylon  planter  who  has  visited  Peermaad. 
A fact,  which  speaks  for  itself,  is  that  a Ceylon  paper 
has  begun  to  speak  of  Travancore  as  ‘ a promising 
off  shoot  of  Oeylon,’  or  something  to  that  effect  ! 
Should  • Smoothbore  ’ wish  to  see  some  really  good 
tea  I shall  be  happy  to  render  him  every  assistance, 
and  if  I am  still  here,  to  put  him  up,  if  he  will  so 
far  honor  me.” — Madras  Mail. 

♦ 

THE  TEA-BLENDER  BLENCHING. 

(A  LETTEB  FROM  Mr.  VeRDAUNT  GrEENE  TO  DIS 
FRiENn  Donne  Browne  in  Ceylon.) 

London,  July  25th,  1890. 

Dear  B, 

There  has  been  such  a row  in  town 
As  seems  very  likely  quite  soon  to  bring  down 
Some  of  the  houses  at  which  you  frown 
As  an  owner  of  tea  plantations. 

For  it  seems  that  some  of  the  ‘ upper  crust’ 

Of  the  grocer  class  have  got  mixed  with  the  dust 
Of  their  blended  teas,  through  an  indiscreet  trust 
lu  their  own  sophistications  ! 

And  one  of  their  number,  presented  at  Court 
Quite  lately,  has  very  despairingly  sought 
To  put  himself  right  with  the  people  who ’ve  bought 
His  teas  and  encouraged  transgressions  ; 

And  it ’s  quite  on  the  cards  that  your  courtier  friend, 
Unless  his  mind  and  his  manners  shall  mend, 

Will  be  affably  asked  his  way  to  wend 
To  the  coming  Quarter  Sessions  \ 
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From  all  I oan  gather,  the  facts  are  these  ; 

He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  teas, 

Indian  or  others,  but  mostly  Chinese, 

For  several  years  in  the  city, 

And  had  feathered  his  nest,  so  people  say, 

It 's  a business,  you  know,  where  skill  comes  into  play, 
And  is  helped  in  rather  an  imbecile  way 
By  the  Government,  more ’s  the  pity. 

For  it  seems  they  omitted  to  note  the  fact. 

When  they  lately  tinkered  the  Trade  Marks  Act, 

That  earlier  registered  marks  would  attract 
The  ignorant  public  buyer  ; 

And  having  forgotten  to  cancel  these 

They  have  lelt  to  the  dealer  in  ‘ blends  ’ of  ‘ pure  teas  ’ 

A chance  that  his  natural  talents  will  seize. 

Although  not  a regular  liar. 

So  a man  with  a label  of  ancient  date 
Has  no  occasion  for  washing  his  slate, 

But  can  still  remain  in  his  former  state 
Of  sin  and  still  gather  his  profit  ; 

And  may  use,  if  he  wishes,  a label  of  lies 
With  the  words  CBYIiON  TEA  printed  more  than  life 
size, 

And  with  all  the  seductions  of  type  to  disguise 
Each  word  that  he  ought  to  take  off  it ! 

Let  me  give  you  a ease,  my  friend  : suppose 
I 'm  a dealer  in  teas  : I prefer,  of  course,  those 
That  give  the  best  profit  ; it ’s  this  that  shows 
The  gifts  of  a genuine  grocer  ; 

So  I start  as  a specially  honest  man, 

’T'is  the  principal  part  of  my  plausible  plan. 

And  I hire  the  best  assistance  I oan 
From  a deeply-designing  engrosser. 

In  a specious  circular  I decry 

All  other  grocers  to  show  that  I 

Have  the  general  welfare  under  my  eye. 

Of  Purity,  Sole  Apostle  ! 

And  though,  like  the  lark  at  heaven  ’9  gate 
/ never  can  sing,  if  you  T1  only  wait, 

I am  sure  I can  nobly  imitate 

The  note  of  a Seven  Dials’  throstle  ! 

And  I rake  my  head  for  fanciful  names 
For  the  teas  I create,  for  a blender  proclaims 
Himself  above  Nature,  and  modesty  shames 
When  praising  his  own  production  ; 

And  he  wildly  raves  of  the  strength  intense 
Of  his  “ Broken  Leaf  ” and  “ Spring  Pickings  ” : all 
sense 

He  will  outrage  in  lust  for  the  purchaser’s  pence  : 

Plain  truth  would  mean  simply  Destruction  ! 

My  Pi,egistered  Trade  Mark  is  to  me 
As  dear  as  my  own  morality, 

And  I ’m  bound  to  sell  under  it  all  the  tea 
That  I buy  iu  the  course  of  trade,  so 
I call  myself  an  ‘ importer,’  the  force 
Of  circumstances  compels  me  : of  course 
The  buyer  can’t  trace  the  tea  to  its  source, 

And  what  doesn’t  seem  true  is  made  so 

By  the  Registered  Trade  Mark.  True  art  lends 
Herself  to  a fraud  sometimes,  but  the  ends 
Of  Justice  are  met  in  the  case  of  the  ‘ blends’ 

Made  by  myself  as  ‘ importer,’ 

For,  aided  by  Art,  I soon  design 

A label  and  wrapper  that  you  would  define 

As  ‘ misleading’  perhaps,  but  you  see  they  are  mine  ; 

To  me  they  are  bricks  and  mortar. 

With  these  a reputation  I build 

As  sound  as  the  tea  in  the  packets  I ’ve  filled. 

And  with  trust  in  myself  and  in  all  of  our  guild, 

I start  as  an  honest  retailer  : 

And  I issue  teas  to  the  public  as  ‘ PURE,’ 

I iiope  they  are  so,  but  I cannot  be  sure. 

For  I trust  to  a buyer  the  stuff  to  procure 
And  he  may  be  another  black  mailer  ! 

My  label,  of  course,  I decorate 
With  a lovely  sketch  of  a tea  estate. 

For  a picture  gives  to  the  label  weight, 

And  Art  on  the  label  runs  riot  ! 

And  into  the  picture  we  introduce 
A harbour,  roads,  carts  and  such  items  of  use 
In  procuring  the  te, a we  are  thought  to, produce. 

And  a name,  to  kee]i  everyone  quiet  ! 

And,  althougli  we  may  stupidly  show  our  Tea 
As  covered  with  llowers,  wliiob  it  ought  not  to  be, 

Or  even  in  casics  send  it  down  to  the  sea, 

The  public  have  no  one  to  guide  them  : 

And  it  any  wlio  fancy  tbcinsidves  to  be  skilled 
,y  .onld  enrjnire  of  their  groner,  who  ’9  one  of  our  guild 
And  of  course  with  a fine  fellow-fe(ding  is  filled, 

For  assislance,  woe  hetide  them  ! 

The  grocer  eaii  only  point  out  tlie  mi, stake 
'I'hat  Die  paltering  purchaser ’s  prone  to  make 
In  supposing  ho  would,  for  luere ’s  salve. 

Indulge  ill  dishuiie.st  dealing, 


And  will  warmly  add  that  he  can’t  understand 
How  anyone  oan.  with  a Registered  Brand, 

Suspect  any  dealer  of  tricks  underhand  ; 

Why.it  ’9  little  short  of  stealing  1 

I have  wandered  away  from  the  point,  I fear  ; 

I was  going  to  explain  what  has  taken  place  here, 

But  I hope  my  digression  has  made  things  clear 
As  regards  our  commercial  morality. 

And  I hope  you  won’t  think  we  are  all  of  the  stamp 
Of  this  rascal  retailer,  this  scandalous  scamp 
Whose  reputation  no  tailor  can  vamp 

With  his  vicious  and  vengeful  venality. 

Ho  had  lived,  it  appears,  by  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
And  on  Ignorant  people  for  years  he  had  preyed 
With  his  gaudy  Trade  Marks  and  his  labels  displayed 
Selling  trash  to  the  purchaser  willing. 

Till  at  last  it  was  found  that  the  hopes  he  had  nursed 
Were  a little  too  bright,  and  the  bubble  then  burst 
And  he  by  bis  customers  roundly  was  cursed, — 

You  can  get  a good  lot  for  a shilling  1 

Now,  it  seems  that  some  people  who  somehow  appear 
To  look  on  Ceylon  as  their  influence-sphere, 

Have  lately  combined  as  associates  here 
In  a filabustering  faction. 

And  their  time  and  resources  they  seem  to  devote 
To  the  utter  destruction  of  all  who  may  doat 
On  the  value  a Trade  Mark  is  thought  to  denote, 

And  they  threaten  a legal  action 

To  all  who  refuse  to  accept  their  terms  : 

Do  they  think  that  the  grocers  are  grovelling  worms  ? 
That  the  soul  of  the  tradesman  squeamishly  quirms  ? 

Or,  dubious,  fears  detection  ? 

//e  has  a name  to  lose,  not  they 

The  mushroom  growth  of  a darkened  day, 

What  can  they  possibly  have  to  say. 

Against  Government  Protection  ! 

These  parties,  it  seems,  had  accused  the  old  gent 
Of  using  a label  with  wrongful  intent, 

A label  on  which  Ibelieve  he  had  spent 
A large  sum  of  money.  He  pleaded 
His  label  was  only  intended  to  please 
The  eyes  of  such  persons  as  cared  for  his  teas  : 

The  words  and  the  picture  meant  nothing  : than  these 
What  further  plain  statements  were  needed  ? 

But  the  Magistrate  took  a wrong  view  of  the  ease. 

So  the  grocer  opines,  and  it  seems  a disgrace 
For  a grocer,  who  held  such  a prominent  plac«. 

To  be  fined  for  fraudulent  dealing  ; 

But  it  seems  he  admitted  in  toto  the  fraud 

Though  disclaiming  its  motive  1 and  gravely  implored 

That  the  import  of  words  he  might  use  be  ignored. 

But  the  finer  bad  no  fine  feeling, 

And  the  double-dealer  was  stabbed  to  the  hilt 
By  the  Magistrate’s  order  : his  blood  was  not  spilt 
Though  the  Court  had  endeavoured  to  strip  him  of 
g(u)ilt. 

But  it  seems  he  can  never  recover. 

He  cries  in  the  streets,  and  to  drown  his  distress 
He  plays  on  the  Middleman’s  Organ  ; the  Press 
Is  deaf  to  his  cries  and  the  doctors  confess 
That  a cure  they  can  hardly  discover. 

The  disease  is  obscure  and  the  case  is  unique, 

And  they  know  not  as  yet  by  what  means  they  can  seek 
To  check  the  sad  symptoms;  they  hope  that  a week 
Of  low  diet  may  be  beneficial. 

The  strangest  sign,  perhaps,  in  the  case 
Is  this,  that  he  feels  no  more  the  disgrace 
That  years,  one  would  fancy,  could  hardly  efface 
After  such  a sentence  judicial. 

But  he  stares  at  thelpeople  with  jaundiced  eyes 
And  asks  if  they  would  n’t  express  surprise 
If  he  were  beguiled  by  his  enemies’  lies 
To  purchase  the  teas  they  offer  ? 

Though  these  very  teas  which  he  now  derides 
Are  the  teas  upon  which  himself  he  prides 
He  has  built  up  his  pile  with  rapid  strides, 

This  jerry-building  scoffer  1 
The  medical  men  are  inclined  to  think 
His  mania  due  to  excessive  drink 
In  the  form  of  ‘ lie’  tea,  but  a grocer  should  shrink 
From  drinking  his  own  preparation  ; 

It  is  certainly  .strange  that  a subtle  sense 
Of  justieesurvives  a long  course  of  pretence 
And  leads  a man  charged  with  a grievous  offence 
To  utter  his  own  damnation. 

{Note  hy  Mr.  Donne  Browne.) 

Can  nobody  save'  this  wandering  child 
And  lead  him  forth  from  Honesty’s  wild 
Lest  to  further  di.sclo.sure  he  be  beguiled. 

This  wretched,  elderly  stripling'? 

As  the  Balaclava  meu  applied 
To  the  Poet  for  help  ere  the  last  o'  them  died 
Li't  liim  go,  if  ho  only  can  pocket  his  pride 
To  Mr.  Riuiyai'd  Kipling  ! 
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FOEESTRY  IN  CEYLON: 

REPORT  OF  THE  CONSERVATOR  OP 
FORESTS  FOR  1889. 

Col.  Clarke’s  report  is  on  this  occasion  very 
elaborate,  dealing  with  the  many  subjects  to  which 
attention  has  been  directed  so  as  to  conserve  the 
Forest  rights  of  the  Crown,  without  injury  to  the 
prescriptive  and  equitable  rights  of  the  people  ; to 
render  the  existing  timber  resources  of  the  forests 
available  and  to  provide  supplies  for  the  future 
wants  of  the  country.  Col.  Clarke,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  an  experienced  Forest  officer,  whose 
services  have  been  courteously  lent  to  the  colony 
by  the  Indian  Government,  has  at  length  been  able 
to  organize  the  Forestry  Establishment  on  a footing 
somewhat  adequate  to  the  largeness  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  interests  at  stake.  Col.  Clarke,  as 
Acting  Conservator  of  Forests,  is  assisted  as  Deputy 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Broun  of  the  Indian  Forest  De- 
partment and  commands  the  services  of  8 Assis- 
tant Conservators  and  5 Foresters,  of  whom  one  is 
specially  devoted  to  the  conservancy  and  provision 
of  fuel ; while  3 Probationers  are  going  through  a 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Forest  School  at 
Dehra  Dun.  There  are  8 Forest  Rangers  and 
11  Forest  Guards.  Col.  Clarke’s  report  of  the 
services  of  the  officers  during  the  past  year  is  that 
The  officers  of  the  Department  have  with  few  ex- 
ceptions worked  well.  The  prospects  of  the  Department 
have  been  much  improved  by  making  its  members 
eligible  for  pensions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  scale  of 
pay,  which  is  quite  inadequate  to  secure  good  men, 
will  next  be  put  on  a proper  footing.  During  the  past 
year  the  work  in  every  Province  was  more  or  less 
minutely  inspected  either  by  myself  or  by  Mr.  Broun, 
the  Deputy  Conservator.  Clerical  Staff. — Early  in  the 
year  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  clerical 
staff  at  headquarters  by  carrying  out  reductions  else- 
where. Even  now  it  is  as  much  as  the  present  staff 
can  do  to  keep  pace  with  the  work. 

Of  course  good  pay  is  necessary,  as  a rule,  to  secure 
zealous  and  efficient  service,  but  regard  must  be  had 
in  this  as  in  other  oases  to  the  means  available,  and 
as  the  Department  becomes  increasingly  useful 
and  profitable,  its  officers  may  rely  on  their  just 
claims  being  recognized.  Even  more,  perhaps,  than 
Surveyors  and  Public  Works  Officers  are  they  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  malaria  in  their  exploration 
of  the  often  distant  and.  as  regards  population, 
desolate  jungles.  There  is  a vast  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  in  the  survey  and  demarcation  of  the 
forests.  As  yet  only  102,000  acres  have  been 
surveyed  at  a cost  of  E50.000,  or  at  the  rate  of  50 
cents  per  acre.  Of  the  areas  surveyed  68,000  acres  are 
in  the  new  Province  of  Sabaragamuwa  which  is 
rich  in  forest  resources,  15,000  acres  in  the  North- 
Western, Province,  11,000  in  the  Central,  6,500  in  the 
Western  and  only  500  in  Uva.  Readers  will  be 
BUiq)rised  to  learn  that 

The  area  of  forests  reserved  since  the  coming  into 
operation  of  the  Forest  Ordinsnce  (No.  10  of  1885)  is 
very  small,  the  total  area,  exclusive  of  the  Walapane 
forest,  of  which  no  survey  has  been  made,  being  only 
809  acres. 

Besides  the  forests  actually  proclaimed,  however, 
32  have  “ been  taken  in  hand,”  and  it  is  added  ; 
I would  urge  that  an  officer  of  some  revenue  and  judicial 
experience  bo  .appointed  settlement  officer,  to  pro  eed 
from  one  I'orost  to  another  until  all  tliearrear-  a^e  w(  rked 
off.  Some  of  the  sottlcun  ids  hitherto  nia"o  are  not 
worth  tho  paper  thev  are  written  on.  The  Aes’stnnt  Con- 
servator ol  li’orcs'-s,  Kastern  Province,  reports  that  the 
forests  ahultiug  on  liatticaloa  lake  slionid  bo  reserved 
at  an  early  dato  before  they  disappear.  The  Assistant 
Conservator,  North-Coiitral  Province,  reports  that  as  a 
rule  Uipvo  is  no  nrgenov  lor  ro'Orving  forests,  but  that 
tho  forust.s  near  Kitigala  should  betaken  in  hand.  The 
Assistant  Couservator,  Northorn  Provinco,  asks  that  the 


forests  near  the  sea  in  the  Mullaittivu,  Punarin,  and 
Mannar  districts  and  those  in  Ir.anamadu  should  be 
surveyed  as  reserved  forests  as  .soon  as  eircurastances 
permit.  The  Assistant  Conservator,  Sabaragamuwa, 
goes  exhaustively  into  the  question  of  reserves,  and 
gives  a man  showing  the  noaition  of  the  reserves  he 
de.sires  to  have.  The  Assistant  Conservator,  North- 
Western  Province,  also  gives  a list  of  the  most  im- 
portant forests  for  reservations,  and  deprecates  any 
forest  sales  in  Wenda  Hatpattu.  The  constitution  of 
reserved  forests  in  the  Southern  Province  is  urgently 
needed. 

Recently  in  discussing  the  fuel  question  we  adverted 
to  the  principles  on  which  existing  forests,  reserved 
by  the  Crown,  were  dealt  with  so  as  to  reconcile 
the  supply  of  present  requirements  of  timber  and 
fuel  with  conserving  and  specially  providing  for 
the  interests  and  wants  of  the  future.  The  princi- 
ples we  adverted  to  are  illustrated  in  a very  in- 
teresting manner  in  the  following  extract: — 
Working  Pians. — Nanuoya  Fore.sts. — No  complete 
working  plan  was  drawn  up  dnrinff  the  year,  but  a 
preliminary  plan  of  oper.ations  was  made  for  the 
forests  beWeen  Nuwar.a  Eliya  and  N.annovrr,.  These 
forests,  as  mentioned  in  mv  '■eport  for  1888,  are  of 
paramount  importance  for  the  fuel  supply  of  the  Rail- 
way, and  at  the  same  time  being  of  indifferent  growth, 
at  high  elevation,  much  exposed  to  wind,  and  aituated 
on  steep  ground,  are  somewhat  difficult  of  treatment. 
In  altering  the  growth  from  ill-growing  and  stunted 
indigenous  stock  to  exotics  yielding  a,  m.aximnm  of 
timber  in  the  minimum  of  time,  care  has  to  be  exercised 
during  the  work  in  protecting  the  forest  against  the 
effect  of  wind,  in  minimising  the  action  of  rain  on  the 
newly  planted  steep  ground,  and  in  preserving  the 
natural  beauty  of  a forest  which  forms  so  marked  a 
feature  on  the  road  to  Nnwara  Eliya,  onr  most 
frequented  hill  station.  To  attain  these  objects  it.  was 
decided  to  adopt  the  following  plan  : — The  forest  was 
blocked  ont  in  parallel  strips,  two  cbahis  in  breadth, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  winds,  broad  belts 
being  also  left  untouched  on  the  windward  aide.  The 
strips  were  again  divided  into  rectangles  ten  chains  in 
length,  and  the  rule  followed  of  leaving  a rectangle 
nntonched  lengthwise,  and  two  rectangles  crosswise 
between  every  two  exploited  rectangles.  In  the  rect- 
angles or  “ coupes  ” thus  marked  out  for  felling,  only 
such  trees  as  were  badly  grown,  crooked,  hollow,  sup- 
pressed, or  of  inferior  species  were  taken  out,  while  the 
finer  specimens  were  spared.  Thus  the  leaf  canopy  was 
by  no  means  entirely  removed,  and  between  the 
standards  thus  left  plants  of  Eucalyptus  ylrjlndus  and 
Acacia  d,ecurrens  were  put  in  at  intervals  of 
6 ft.  by  6 ft.  Bv  this  arrangement  of  having 
narrow  rectangles  of  exploited  land  alternating  with 
untouched  bands  of  forest,  and  ha’vin,g  the  rect- 
angle BO  short  that  the  rush  of  rain  water  cannot 
get  up  much  impetus,  while  the  mixture  of  exotics  with 
indigenous  species  is  not  likely  to  be  inharmonious,  the 
object  we  have  in  view  will  in  all  prohahilitv  he  attained. 
It  is  proposed  to  work  over  the  whole  forest  in  25  years. 
This  year  only  a commencement  was  made,  and  the 
plantations  were  uofortuoately  taken  up  at  the  wrong 
moment,  with  the  result  that  a large  number  of  plants 
died. 

Railway  Supply  Forfsts. — The  first  steps  werea'so 
taken  in  the  year  under  review  for  elaboiMtiinr  a methn- 
dical  treatment  of  the  forests  set  apart  for  radwav  fuel 
■=upply  in  the  section  Polgahawehi-Oolombo.  Tliese 
forests  stretch  on  both  sides  of  the  line  between  Mirigama 
and  Poleabawelx.  end  He  within  the  Western,  Sabara- 
gimnwa,  and  North. Western  Provinces  The  D»nnty 
Con'ervator,  accompanied  by  the  Superintendent  of  Fuel 
Supply,  visited  the  fore.sts  about  Mirigama  and  Amho- 
])\iaaa,  made  a few  rough  enumeration  snrvovs,  and  sub- 
mitted a report  pi  oposiug  to  set  apart  10,000  acre'  of 
forest  for  the  section  Pnlgahawela-Colomho.  Tho 
report  contains  a proposal  for  working  tho  forests  on  a 
25  years  rotation,  utilising,  as  far  as  possible,  a .system 
already  tried  with  considerable  snceess  in  the  AYestern 
Province,  viz.,  that  of  giving  out  indiffei’ont  forest  to  tho 
villagers  to  cultivate  in  dry  grain  and  other  food  crops 
for  throe  or  four  years  and  plant  at  tho  same  time 
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■Qsefnl  timber  trees.  This  system  has  been  tried  et 
intervals  for  years  past,  as  already  mentioned,  near 
Mirigama,  with  good  results,  the  areas  so  dealt  with 
beingnow  covered  with  a vigorous  growth  of  young  jak 
trees.  It  is  proposed  to  modif^and  extend  this  system 
wherever  the  conditions  are  favourable  and  the 
villagers  willing,  and  where  it  cannot  be  adopted  the 
forest  will  be  coppiced.  Late  in  the  year  two  surveyors 
were  detached  to  make  surveys  of  the  available  Crown 
forest  and  waste  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thevillages 
above  mentioned,  separating  the  village  claims  and 
holdings,  with  a view  to  constituting  these  forests 
permanent  timber  and  fuel  reserves.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  they  had  surveyed  an  area  of  3,850  acres. 

It  is  a matter  for  regret  that  so  much  land  has 
been  alienated  in  the  past  that  our  nearest  source  of 
supply  of  fuel  by  rail  for  Colombo  from  Crown  forests 
lies  more  than  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  city. 

Saotle  Plots. — The  Department  is  at  present  with- 
out reliable  data  as  to  the  rotation  on  which  our 
forest  should  be  worked.  This  is  of  course  due  to  the 
infancy  of  the  Department,  and  time  alone  can  supply 
the  information  that  is  wanted.  Instructions  have  been 
sent  to  the  Assisant  Conservators  to  select  here  and 
there  sample  areas,  in  which  all  the  trees  of  more 
valuable  species  are  to  be  measured  at  breast  height  once 
a year  at  the  same  season,  and  a record  kept  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  rate  of  growth.  The  data  derived  from 
these  sample  plots  will  enable  us  to  determine  the 
exploitable  age  of  the  trees  and  consequently  the 
rotations  on  which  the  forests  should  be  worked.  Up 
to  this  the  Assistant  Conservator  of  the  North-Central 
Province  has  alone  made  any  progress  in  this  work. 
He  cut  out  two  blocks  of  one  acre  each,  the  blocks 
being  again  sub-divided  into  two,  one  halt  being  left 
untouched,  the  other  half  thinned  of  the  useless  trees. 

Enomehation  Suevevs. — A memorandum  has  also 
been  circulated  showing  the  different  ways  of  making 
enumeration  surveys  so  as  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
a standing  crop  in  a forest.  None  have  as  yet  been 
made  except  some  rough  ones  in  the  Mirigama  forest. 
These  were  carried  out  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  cubic  yards  of  firewood  obtainable  from 
different  classes  of  forest,  including  the  jak  plantations. 
Those  of  the  jak  plantations  were  also  useful  in  order 
to  determine  the  probable  annual  volume  increment 
per  acre  of  this  particular  kind  of  timber. 

All  this  is  in  acoordanoe  with  the  established  princi- 
ples of  forestry;  and  as  the  local  experience  of  a series 
of  yeaiB  is  collected,  a body  of  information  re- 
garding the  best  timber  trees,  indigenous  and  exotic, 
to  cultivate,  and  the  best  mode  of  treating  such 
trees  so  as  to  render  them  most  successful  in  growth 
and  most  profitable  at  maturity,  will  be  available 
to  the  general  public  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the 
Department  and  the  Government.  For  the  provi- 
sion of  steady  and  plentiful  supplies  of  fuel,  it  is 
obvious  that  trees  which  most  readily  coppice  will 
be  preferable,  provided  the  calorific  qualities  of  the 
timber  are  good. — Ool.  Clarke  deals  at  length  with 
the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  forest  staff 
and  as  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  watchers  who 
do  their  duty  he  states  : — 

For  nur  reserved  fovents  paid  watchers  are  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  Assistant  Conservator,  Eastern  Pro- 
vince, reports  that  since  the  appointment  of  a 
watcher  for  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Battioaloa  lake, 
a large  amount  of  timber  theft  has  been  stopped,  and 
the  result  has  been  to  compel  buyers  to  come  to 
the  depot  for  timber  which  they  had  previously 
imrcbased  from  the  regular  timber  thieves. 

Ool.  Clarke  agrees  with  the  general  opinion  that 
the  Forest  Ordinance  requires  important  amend- 
ments. Amongst  the  rest,  provisions  ought  certainly 
to  be  made  for  securing  the  punishment  of  thieves 
who  steal  timber  from  the  Government  forests 
although  such  forests  may  not  have  been  proclaimed 
ns  reserved.  Prosecutions,  it  appears,  have  some- 
times failed  for  reasons  which  seem  inexplicable 

In  the  Eastern  Province  a bad  character  received 
six  months’  imprisoumont  for  threatening  a forest 


watcher  with  a knife.  A contractor  was  mulcted  in 
B.100  compensation  for  damaging  Crown  property  by 
unnecessarily  felling  trees  to  get  at  other  ones. 

In  the  Northern  Province  five  men  were  proved  to 
have  felled  and  been  possessed  of  eighteen  logs  cut  in 
Crown  forest,  but  they  were  acquitted,  because  the 
wood  was  not  cut  from  reserved  forest. 

In  another  case,  in  which  a wealthy  Sinhalese  pro- 
prietor had  been  helping  himself  on  a large  scale  to 
thousands  of  saplings  from  Crown  forests,  for  use 
on  an  extensive  coconut  estate  in  the  Chilaw  dis- 
trict, his  agents  and  carters  being  caught  red-handed 
in  my  presence,  the  prosecution  fell  through  owing  to 
some  legal  technicality. 

Col,  Clarke  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  very 
important  and  difficult  question  of  ohena  cultiva- 
tion. On  this  subject  widely  divergent  opinions 
have  been  and  no  doubt  are  still  held  by  officers  of 
Government,^  some  leaning  exclusively  to  the  side 
of  Crown  rights,  while  others,  in  their  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  the  too  often  half-starved  people 
(largely  because  they  shirk  the  hard  work  of 
culti  vating  “ wet  lands”  with  rice),  make  no 
account  of  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  which  are, 
however,  the  interests  of  the  general  community.  In 
this  as  m other  cases  there  must  be  a happy  mean, 
in  which  the  interests  of  both  parties  meet.  If 
the  cultivators  are  expected  to  provide  pasturage  for 
their  cattle,  sufficient  areas  of  suitable  land  must  be 
left  in  connection  with  villages  for  the  purpose. 
Exceptions,  too,  must  be  made  in  times  of  distress, 
such  as  protracted  drought  has  now  produced  in 
the  Eastern  Province.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
intolerable  that  well  grown  and  valuable  timber 
trees,  which  cannot  be  replaced  in  a generation,  or 
more,  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a few 
props  of  Indian  corn,  millets  and  pumpkins.  This 
is  how  Col,  Clarke  deals  with  the  question  : — 

Regulation  and  Control  of  Chena  Cultivation. 
— The  cultivation  of  dry  grain  in  their  henas  or 
chenas,  although  one  of  the  most  wasteful  forms  of 
agriculture  and  belonging  to  the  rudest  condition  of 
society,  is  a necessity  for  the  people  of  those  districts 
where  rice  cannot  be  cultivated  for  want  of  water. 
So  long  as  this  form  of  cultivation  is  kept  within 
proper  bounds,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  people 
cultivate  dry  grain  in  the  waste  lands  set  apart  for 
that  purpose  and  do  not  abuse  their  license  by 
clearing  valuable  forest,  not  much  harm  is  done. 
But  unfortunately  the  headmen  have  in  the  past 
connived  at  the  destruction  of  valuable  high  forest 
by  hena  cultivators.  A case  in  point  may  be  seen 
in  the  report  of  the  Deputy  Conservator  on  the 
Eastern  Province,  extracts  of  which  are  annexed  to  this 
report  (Appendix  C.)  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  case 
above  quoted  the  chief  headmen  was  only  recently 
appointed,  but  this  shows  the  danger  of  leaving  a matter 
of  such  importance  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
men.  The  Government  Agent  has  now  consented  to 
let  a forest  officer  accompany  headman  inspecting 
jungle  for  which  hena  applications  have  been  sent  in. 
In  order  to  bring  this  class  of  cultivation  under 
better  control,  the  period  of  hena  rotation  for  each 
district  of  the  Island  where  paddy  cultivation  is  pre- 
carious should  be  fixed,  and  a block  of  hena  for  each 
village,  calculated  on  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
it,  should  be  permanently  marked  oS  and  assigned  to  it 
for  Cultivation,  a margin  even  being  allowed  for  slight 
expansion.  Owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  forest 
staff,  oases  of  illicit  hena  cultivation  were  brought 
up  repeatedly  in  the  magistrate’s  court,  but  the  fines 
being  in  some  cases  nominal,  not  only  were  the 
officers  disheartened,  but  the  people  were  emboldened 
to  repeat  their  offence  where  the  infraction  of  the 
law  was  so  lightly  regarded.  The  Southern  Province, 
especially  Giruwa  pattu  east  and  Hambantota  district, 
is  now  a vast  sea  of  hena,  owing  to  the  reckless 
manner  in  which  villagers  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
vastate the  country  in  the  past.  Even  some  of  the 
old  forest  reserves  set  apart  by  Government  Proola- 
matiou  iu  1865  have  been  attacked  and  ruthlessly 
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destroyed,  nothing  remaining  in  some  instaoces  of  large 
forest  reserves  but  a clump  or  two  of  trees  surrounded 
by  miles  upon  miles  of  laiitana  or  scrub. 

In  view  of  the  reckless  devastation  thus  noticed  it 
is  certainly  time  that  the  wealth  which  the  colony 
possecses  in  its  remaining  forests  of  standing 
timber  should  be  duly  protected.  What  follows  is 
very  interesting  and  important  in  its  bearing  on 
timber  and  fuel  supplies  in  the  future : — 

Katural  Reproduction.— On  this  important  subject 
Mr.  Broun  confirms  the  opinion  that  I ventured  to  give 
in  my  Administration  Report  for  1887,  that  natural  re- 
production is  not  unfavourable  in  this  Island.  Mr. 
Broun  further  says  that  “ it  has  hitherto  not  been 
sufficiently  studied.  It  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most 
important  items  of  forestry ; for,  with  an  abundant 
reproduction,  fellings  can  be  made  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  place  of  the  trees  felled  is  at  once  taken  by 
others,  and  without  the  necessity  for  filling  up  the  gaps 
by  artificial  methods.  As,  however,  seedlings  of  diffe- 
rent species  do  not  spring  equally  readily  under  the 
same  conditions,  it  is  essential  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
conditions  most  favourable  to  the  natural  regeneration 
of  certain  species,  and  how  these  conditions  can  be 
promoted  by  forest  operations.” 

It  appears,  for  instance,  that  the  swamp  mendora 
(Vatica  Roxiurghiana)  seeds  abundantly  at  the  time 
when  the  flOorof  the  forest  is  several  feet  under  water. 
The  seeds  are  thus  distributed  in  a fairly  even  layer 
over  the  surface  where  the  leaf-canopy  is  complete,  but 
where  the  fellings  have  been  made  with  too  heavy  a 
hand,  and  the  soil  imprudently  bared,  the  local  rush  of 
water  carries  away  all  seeds  and  no  reproduction  takes 
place. 

Satin  seedlings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  hardly  ever 
seen  in  dense  forest,  but  appear  in  chenas  and  in  well 
lit  localities  on  dry,  sandy  soil  under  the  low_  shelter. 
Palu,  milla  and  margosa  require  similar  conditions,  and 
in  order  to  encourage  reproduction  fairly  heavy  fellings 
should  be  made  not  far  from  the  seed  bearers.  Hal- 
milla  also  requires  light  and  a well-drained  soil.  If  the 
latter  is  liable  to  floods  all  the  better  for  this  species. 
A gap  caused  by  the  removal  of  one  or  two  trees  is  in 
favourable  localities  sufficient  to  cause  numbers  of  hal- 
milla  seedlings  to  spring  up  and  struggle  towards  the 
light.  For  this  reason  halmilla  is  one  of  our  valuable 
specie.s  which  reproduces  itself  most  easily  without 
much  help  from  man.  Pehimbia  reproduces  itself  very 
much  like  halmilla.  The  forests  between  Passara  and 
Nakkalla  in  Uva  are  full  of  seedlings  of  this  timber. 
Na  seedlings  and  saplings  abound  in  some  of  the 
dense  forests  of  the  Southern  Province  and  in  parts  of 
the  Pasduu-korale.  Ebony  reproduces  itself  fitfully. 
What  circumstances  are  requisite  for  its  reproduction 
are  not  yet  known.  This  tree  requires  careful  study. 

Data  are  much  wanted  for  a great  number  of  im- 
portant species,  and  1 trust  that  all  Forest  officers 
will  study  and  make  a careful  record  of  the  most 
favourable  conditions  to  the  natural  regeneration  of 
the  more  valuable  timbers. 

The  Assistant  Conservators,  Central  Province  and 
Eastern  Province  report  that  the  year  was  a poor  seed 
year  for  trees  of  valuable  species,  as  compared  with 
1887,  which  was  good ; but  the  Assistant  Conservator, 
Northern  Province,  says  that  the  reproduction  of  satin 
and  palu  has  been  satisfactory.  The  Forester,  Nuwara 
Eliya,  brings  to  notice  that  natural  reproduction  in 
his  district  is  good  on  slopes  not  exposed  ro  the  south- 
west monsoon,  eg.,  Kandapolla  and  Maturata.  Heen 
uillu  IS  absent,  and  liyan,  sapu,  kina,  mihiriya,  and 
damba  reproduce  themselves  well. 

ArtH'icial  Reproduction. — It  is  a popular  belief 
that  the  Forest  Department  should  occupy  itself 
chiefly  in  planting  trees.  Although  plantations  have 
certainly  to  bo  made  where  a quick  return  has  to  be 
obtained,  or  where  other  moans  of  reproduction  are 
not  available,  the  Forest  Department  must  depend 
for  its  continuous  supply  of  timber  more  on  the  natural 
reproduction  of  the  forests  assisted  by  operations  pro- 
perly conducted  than  on  plantations  which  cost  much 
time  and  money,  and  require  much  supervision.  In 
fact  BO  costly  are  they  that  very  good  reason  must 
be  showu  for  their  necessity  before  they  are  undertaken. 


Up  to  the  present  time  the  areas  planted  have 
been  small.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

Eastern  Province. — Teak  chenas. 

North-Western  Province. — Teak  plantation,  Puttalam. 
Central  Province. — (a)  Blue  gum  and  Cruptomerid 
,;fl^)o?iic«,Nuwara  Eliya  ; {!>)  Plantation  in  strip  felling, 
Nanu-oya. 

Western  Province. — (a)  Old  teak  garden,  Hanwella 
{!>)  Jak  chenas,  Mirigama. 

Province  of  Uva. — (a)  Patana  plantation,  Badulla., 
Details  of  areas,  cost,  &c.,  are  given  in  table 
(Anpendix  D). 

The  teak  chenas  of  the  Eastern  Province  were 
started  in  1876,  and  have  been  added  to  at  regular 
intervals  up  to  the  present  time.  The  system  followed 
has  been  to  hand  over  forest  land  for  chena  culti- 
vation to  Moormen,  on  condition  that  after  three  tO' 
five  years  they  shonld  give  back  the  land  planted 
up  with  teak,  for  which  purpose  seed  is  supplied  to 
them.  Such  chenas  are  to  be  found  at  Tumpalan- 
cholai,  Divilana,  Palukanawa,  and  in  the  Samantarai 
and  Koralai  pattus. 

Mr.  Broun,  who  has  inspected  these  chenas,  reports 
that  they  are  not  generally  in  a flourishing  condition, 
the  trees  being  flat  topped,  stunted,  and  far  from 
vigorous.  Some  have  been  injured  by  fire,  others  by 
the  bursting  of  a bund,  and  one  large  area  has 
remained  bare  for  want  of  sufficient  seed,  while  in 
mo.st  oases  illuk  grass  springs  up  as  soon  as  the  land 
is  handed  over  by  the  cultivator.  The  earlier  chenaa 
are  in  better  order  than  the  more  recent.  To  obtain 
these  indifferent  results,  fine  stretches  of  high  tum- 
palai  ( Vatica  ohscurd)  forest  have  been  sacrificed. 
Mr.  Broun  is  of  opinion  that  these  chenas  should  be 
discontinued  unless  the  cultivator  is  prepared  to  be 
contented  with  a forest  of  a class  a good  deal  inferior 
to  that  which  he  has  hitherto  received,  and  I fully 
concur,  as  tumpalai  is  likely  to  turn  out  a useful 
timber  for  public  works.  In  any  case,  conditions  of  soil 
and  drainage  should  be  more  carefully  studied,  companion) 
species  of  quick  growth  and  light  foliage  introduced  with 
the  teak,  while  the  neglect  of  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  the  cultivator  should  bar  him  from  any  future 
grant.  Every  chena  cultivator  should  be  required  to 
keep  up  a small  nursery  to  repair  blanks.  The  tota 
area  of  the  teak  chenas  in  the  Eastern  Province  is 
639  acres,  or  nearly  one  square  mile,  and  the  total 
expenditure,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  R353‘53. 
The  cryptomeria  and  blue  gum  plantation  at  Nuwara 
Eliya  is  situated  behind  the  Assistant  Agent’s  hons0o 
It  was  started  in  1888,  and  covers  about  twelve  acres, 
over  which  all  low  jungle  had  been  cleared  with  tho 
exception  of  saplings  of  the  more  valuable  indigenous 
kinds.  The  plantation  is  on  the  whole  successfuL 
A record  of  the  growth  should  be  kept  year  by  year. 
The  plantation  in  the  strip  fellings  in  Nanuoya  forest 
has  already  been  mentioned.  The  planting,  com- 
menced in  1889,  has  not  been  very  successful,  about 
50  per  cent  of  failures  having  been  reported.  The 
old  teak  garden  near  the  resthouse  at  garden  near 
the  resthouse  at  Hanwella  is  some  three  acres  in 
extent.  It  was  originally  opened  by  the  Dutch, 
but  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago  all  the  trees  were 
felled  and  sold  for  R1,000,  a very  small  sum  com- 
pared with  their  real  value.  What  now  remains  is 
coppice  growth  from  the  stools,  which  had  not  been 
trimmed  for  that  purpose  ; and  the  plantation  is  now 
stocked  with  a crop  of  coppice  poles  of  seedy  appear- 
ance, such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  aga  of  the 
parent  trees  and  the  bad  shape  of  the  stools,  Tha 
poles  will  probably  never  grow  into  trees  of  fine  dimen- 
sions. 

The  jak  chenas  at  Mirigama  have  been  already  men- 
tioned (see  paragraph  24)  in  connection  with  proposals 
for  fuel  reserves.  They  have  been  planted  in  two 
separate  blocks,  one  on  Hatigankanda,  forty  acres  in 
extent,  and  seven  to  ten  years  old  ; the  other  on 
Fonarrhuakanda,  thirty  acres  in  extent,  and  eight  years 
old.  The  former  block  is  planted  with  jak  mixed  with 
domba  and  wild  almond;  but  of  the  three  kinds  jak  is 
by  far  the  fastest  grower,  outrunning  completely  the 
others.  There  are  one  or  two  patches  of  pare  domba 
which  do  not  s^em  to  thrive  at  alh  Tha  average 
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height  of  the  10-year  old  jaktrees  ib  about  forty  feet, and 
the  average  girth  about  eighteen  inches,  a very  good 
growth  considering  that  no  thinnings  have  been  made. 
Light  thinnings  could  now  be  made  with  advantage. 
The  other  block  at  Pouarrhua  is  also  on  the  whole 
Buccessful,  except  toward.s  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where 
he  soil  is  inferior.  The  plantation  is  in  some  parts 
pure  jak,  in  others  jak  mixed  with  Innumidella. 
Wherever  the  latter  appears  the  jak  is  suppressed. 
Lunumidella  is  therefore  not  a good  tree  ns  a mixture 
with  jak,  and  should  be  omitted,  especially  in  a fuel 
plantation,  its  quality  as  a fuel  being  iudifferent.  Creep- 
ers in  this  plantation  are  pulling  down  the  young  poles 
and  saplings,  and  should  be  cleared  at  an  early  date. 

The  teak  plantation  at  Puttalam  is,  in  Mr.  Bronn’s 
opinion,  the  most  successful  of  our  teak  plantations. 
It  was  started  in  1880  by  Mr.  Maggiolini,  Forester  of 
the  North-Western  Province,  who,  with  the  help  of  his 
baggage  coolies,  and  sometimes  of  road  defaulters  and 
jail  prisoners,  planted  up  a small  plot  of  ground  with 
leak  14  ft.  by  14  ft.  This  distance  apart  proving  too 
great  for  proper  growth,  the  distance  apart  of  the  plant 
in  the  plantation  made  in  the  following  year  was 
reduced  to  6 feet  by  6 feet.  The  area  was  success- 
fully extended  in  1883  ; but  the  extension  made 
in  1888  had  rather  a large  percentage  of  failures,  owing 
to  the  season  (November)  being  too  dry  for  proper  ger- 
mination and  survival.  Twenty  acres  more  were  taken 
in  hand  in  1889,  at  a cost  of  Kl,082.  The  seeds  on  this 
occasion  were  put  in  6 ft.  by  5 ft-,  as  even  when  six  feet 
apart  they  did  not  form  leaf  canopy  early  enough. 
Seeds  of  satin  were  mixed  with  the  teak,  as  the  latter 
species  seems  to  thrive  better  when  in  mixture. 

The  total  cost  of  the  plantation  up  to  date  is  Rl,673, 
and  the  revenue  obtained  by  sale  of  thinnings  in  1886 
was  R203,  leaving  a net  expenditure  up  to  date  of 
Bl,370  for  a total  area  of  37  acres. 

To  the  twenty-seven  acres  of  patana  plantation  men. 
tioned  in  paragraph  52  of  my  last  annual  report,  the 
Assistant  Conservator,  Uva,  has  added  another  thir- 
teen acres  at  a cost  of  K792,or  about  R56  per  acre.  The 
blanks  in  the  older  plantation  have  been  filled  with  gre- 
villea  and  casuarina,  and  the  newer  plantation  con- 
sists of  casuarina,  sapu,  and  ingesaman.  The  planta- 
tion is  a very  successful  one,  and  reflects  credit  on  the 
Assistant  Conservator. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  Badulla  plantation  from 
the  commencement  amounts  to  ; — Twenty-seven  acres 
in  1888,  R2,195'45,  upkeep  of  do.  1889,  R42578  ; thir- 
teen acres  in  1889,  R735’93,  in  all  forty  acres— total  ex- 
penditure, R3, 357  T6,  or  nearly  R84  per  acre,  rather  a 
high  figure  considering  the  prices  at  which  forest  land 
has  been  sold  in  the  past;  Mr.  Moss  considers  that 
weeding  should  be  kept  up  for  three  years,  and,  al- 
though this  is  the  cause  of  the  great  cost  of  upkeep, 
it  is  indispensable  on  account  of  the  encroaching  nature 
of  grass  roots. 

At  Haputale  about  a quarter  of  an  acre  was 
planted  up  with  iron-bark  by  the  depot  cooly. 
The  Assistant  Conservator,  Northern  Province,  again 
brings  to  notice  the  proposal  originally  made  by 
Mr.  A.  Clark  of  making  plantations  of  palmyra 
on  the  vast  expanse  of  sand  near  Jaffna.  A large 
amount  of  this  timber  is  exported  to  India  annually 
by  private  parties,  and  the  supply  is  now  very  limited. 
This  wood  has  a pre-eminence  in  strength  over  Moul- 
mein  teak,  is  in  great  request  for  building,  and 
white  ants  will  not  touch  it.  The  food  products 
of  the  tree  are  too  well-known  to  require  mention. 

Improvement  Fellings  and  Ceebpee  Cuttings. — 
Little  systematic  work  has  been  done  in  this  respect, 
but  several  of  the  forest  ofiicers  when  making  their 
inspections  are  accompanied  by  two  or  three  coolies 
with  catties,  and  these  out  down  the  creepers  met 
with  on  and  near  their  routes  through  the  forest.  As 
eegards  iiiiprovement  fellings,  they  are  badly  wanted, 
•specially  in  the  halmilla  forests,  where  a little 
li;-U  should  be  given  to  seedlings,  in  order  to  en- 
. courage  them  to  grow  up.  When  the  dominating 
tree  belongs  to  a spicies  not  worth  felling,  suffi- 
cient light  can  be  usually  let  in  at  small  cost 
by  girdling  the  trees.  This  is  especially  wanted,  Mr. 
Broun  reports,  in  tho  Verani  lorost,  Eastern  Pro- 
vince, between  Putuvil  and  Panawa,  which  is  crowded 


with  halmilla  advance  growth.  A beginning  should 
now  be  made  in  most  Provinces. 

Bxpeeiments  in  Exotics. — By  desire  of  Govern- 
ment this  Department  will  undertake  before 
the  commencement  of  the  south-west  monsom 
of  1890,  a plantation  of  Para  rubber  {Revea 
hrar.ilieriais)  from  seed  supplied  by  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Heneratgoda.  The  place  selected  for  the 
plantation  is  n-  ar  Nambapana  in  Sabaragamuwa,  where 
the  climate  is  considered  by  Dr.  Trinien  to  he  suit- 
able, and  whence  export  will  be  easy. 

The  Gobsi  rvator  i f Forests,  Travancore,  has  been 
asked  to  supply  this  Department  with  seed  from 
localities  in  the  hills  wher  ■ teak  grows  most  vigor- 
ously. The  seed  having  arrived,  a site  with  similar 
conditions  of  soil  and  elevation  to  that  of  the  Travan- 
core  hills  will  be  selected,  probably  near  Kadugannawa. 

The  Conservator  of  Forests,  School  Circle,  North- 
Western  Province  and  Oudh,  has  also  been  asked  to 
supply  us  wilh  small  quantities  of  seeds  of  some 
Himalayan  conifers,  viz.,  Cedrus  deodora,  Pinna 
longifolia,  and  Finns  excelsa,  for  trial  near  Nuwara 
Eliya,  wliere,  if  the  trees  succeed,  they  will  be  as 
ornamental  as  they  are  useful. 

The  Assistant  Conservator,  Northern  Province,  re- 
ports that  a mahogany  tree  planted  in  Jaffna  in  1852 
is  now  7 feet  in  circumference  at  breast  height,  and  w^ith 
a clean  bole  of  16  feet.  This  means  an  annual  average 
increment  of  2'3  in.  in  girth,  or  '74  in.  in  diameler,  or 
in  other  words,  the  annual  concentric  rings  are  on  an 
average  '37  in.  thick. 

We  have  extracted  at  such  length  because  the 
passage  taken  over  supplies  just  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  many  planters  and  others  are  anxious  to 
obtain.  It  will  be  seen  that  jak  is  one  of  the  best 
trees  to  cultivate  on  the  plains  and  in  the  lower  hill 
zones.  As  regards  Finns  longifolia,  the  appearance  of 
a beautiful  specimen  in  the  Hakgala  Gardens  affords 
strong  proof  that  it  will  do  well  at  Nuwara  Eliya 
and  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  tree  yields  excellent 
timber.  Encouragement  ought  also  to  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  a tree  of  Cupressus  toru- 
losa  about  20  years  old,  cut  down  last  year  by 
Mr,  Nock,  gave  176  feet  of  1 inch  hoards,  much 
like  white  pine  in  appearance  aud  easy  to  work. 
Why  Cedrus  deodora,  which  is  the  Indian  re- 
presentative of  the  oedar  of  Lebanon,  has  not 
been  a success  in  Ceylon  we  cannot  say, 
but  this  tree  and  Pinus  excelsa  would  be  acquisi- 
tions. One  of  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
trees  which  we  have  borrowed  from  Austra- 
lia is  Grevillea  rohusta.  The  swamp  mendora 
alluded  to  is  one  of  the  most  curious  in 
its  growth  of  our  trees.  Specimens  may  be 
seen  at  Kalutara,  growing  out  of  the  water  by 
the  side  of  the  Kaluganga,  with  roots  springing  up 
several  feet  in  height,  like  vast  sharp  wedges.  Satin- 
wood,  ebony  and  the  allied  “ calamander”  and  iron- 
wood  deserve  large  attention  from  our  Forest  De- 
partment. There  are  half-a-dozen  young  na  trees 
near  the  plot  where  the  band  plays  in  Victoria 
Park,  Colombo,  which  promise  to  vie  in  beauty  of 
foliage  with  the  splendid  specimens  of  iron  wood  trees 
on  the  edge  of  the  Kandy  Lake.  This  and  similar  trees, 
some  of  the  red-leaved  Eugenias  especially,  ought 
to  be  largely  used  for  the  adornment  of  our 
towns.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  blue 
gum  and  cryptomeria  plantation  at  Nuwara 
Eliya  is  a fair  success.  Both  trees  coppice  well, 
we  believe : of  the  blue  gum  we  are  certain.  The 
difficulty,  indeed,  is  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  numerous 
shoots  which  spring  from  the  stocks  of  felled  blue  gum 
trees.  It  is  well  to  know  that  lunumedilla  which  grows 
very  rapidly  and  supplies  a pretty  oedar-like 
timber  for  ceilings  and  curiously  enough  for  canoe 
outriggers,  although  it  is  said  not  to  stand  ex- 
posure to  weather,  ought  not  to  be  grown  with  jak,  if 
the  latter  is  to  get  fair  play.  Satinwood  and 
teak,  on  the  other  hand,  grow  well  in  assooiation. 
What  is  stated  of  a mahogamy  tree  at  Jaffna  is 
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certainly  encouraging  with  reference  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  valuable  tree.  Meantime  experiments  at 
Nuwara  Eliya  and  around  it  prove  that  an  allied 
tree,  the  red  toon,  grows  rapidly  and  beautifully  in 
form  and  vegetation.  In  rapidity  of  perpendicular 
growth  it  excels  the  cryptomeria  and  vies  with 
the  Australian  Eucalypti  and  Acacias  (“wattles  ”). 
The  margosa  (the  neem  of  India)  is  closely  allied 
to  this  tree. 

We  trust  the  idea  of  plantations  of  that  most  useful 
timber  and  food  palm,  the  palmyra,  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  scarce,  will  be  seriously  taken 
up.  We  shall  look  with  interest  for  accounts  of 
the  result  of  an  experiment  which  is  being  tried 
in  the  arid  Hambantota  district.  Palu,  which 
combines,  like  the  palmyra,  the  valuable  qualities 
of  food  bearer  and  timber  yielder,  ought  also  to 
receive  special  attention. 

Communications  and  buildings  are  dealt  with, 
and  Col.  Clarke  shows  a desire  to  alleviate  the 
hardships  to  which  the  forest  officers  are 
exposed 

Foresters’  bungalows  are  much  required  in  the  un- 
inhabited portions  of  the  Island,  where  their  work  takes 
them,  e.g.,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vuce,  the  Uva  Bintenne,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Southern  Province.  These  I propose  to  supply  by 
degrees,  as  it  is  not  fair  upon  the  officers  to  require 
them  to  endure  greater  hardships  than  are  preventible 
by  a reasonable  outlay.  A Forester’s  life  is  not  by  any 
means  a bed  of  roses. 

Under  the  head  of  “Yield  and  Working’’  Col. 
Clarke  notices  disadvantages  at  which  the  Forest 
Department  is  placed  in  being  compelled  to  hold 
large  stocks  of  timber  to  meet  the  requisitions 
of  the  Public  Works  Department,  without  the  cer- 
tainty, for  want  of  estimates,  of  such  stocks  being 
indented  for.  The  prices  paid,  too,  were  inade- 
quate : — 

For  instance,  the  Public  Works  Department  in  the 
Northern  Province  was  supplied  with  palai  at  50  cents 
per  cubic  foot,  which  would  have  realised  Bl’12§  if 
sold  to  the  outside  public  for  export  to  India. 

It  might  seem  to  some  persons  that,  the  timber 
being  the  property  of  Government,  it  could  not  be 
of  much  consequence  at  what  price  it  was  accounted 
for.  But  any  such  loose  system  of  accounting  would 
cause  confusion  and  worse.  The  Public  Works 
Department  would  obtain  undue  credit  for  economy, 
while  the  Forest  Department  would  appear  to  be 
conducted  at  a loss  great  in  proportion.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that  a 
revised  scale  of  prices  has  been  framed.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  sleepers  for  the  railways, 
which  we  some  time  ago  reviewed  and  quoted  from 
at  great  length,  is  adverted  to.  The  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  that  Committee  was  that  a trial 
is  to  be  made  this  year  of  200  sleepers  of  each 
of  26  species  of  Ceylon  timbers.  Our  readers 
may  recollect  that  the  two  railway  members  of 
the  Committee  suggested  that  the  trial  sleepers 
should  be  supplied  gratuitously  by  the  Forest 
Department.  This  proposal  Col.  Clarke  emphatically 
resisted,  on  the  ground  that  the  good  quality 
of  the  larger  proportion  of  the  timbers  was 
beyond  question.  Meantime  10,000  doon  sleepers 
{tloon,  not  to  be  confounded  with  toon,  being 
our  hardest  and  best  wood)  were  supplied  for 
the  Bentota  extension.  The  details  regarding 
timber  supplied  to  other  public  departments  and 
to  the  public  generally  are  so  interesting  and 
calculated  to  be  so  useful  to  many  of  our  readers, 
that  we  feel  justified  in  making  a lengthened  quota- 
tion : — 

Timber  of  the  value  of  R39,590-63  was  sold  to  th® 
Chief  Resident  Engineer,  Haputale  Railway  Extension’ 
for  the  construction  of  bungalows,  &c.  Among  the 
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I other  Public  Departments  the  Postal  is  probably  the 
next  largest  buyer,  for  telegraph  posts,  503  of  which 
were  supplied  during  the  year.  Smaller  quantities  of 
timber  were  requisitioned  by  the  Colonial  Store  for  the 
Harbour  Works,  by  the  different  Road  Committees,  by 
the  Military  authorities  at  Trincomalee,  and  by  the 
Railway  Department.  The  Railway  Department  ap- 
plied to  us  for  a timber  which,  while  equally  durable 
as  ]ak,  should  be  somewhat  lighter  in  haulage.  We  sup- 
plied them  with  “ kina,”  and  it  is  now  being  tried  for  the 
flooring  of  railway  carriages ; but  as  it  has  been  used 
vvhen  green  it  is  hardly  receiving  a fair  trial.  It  would 
be  worth  while  to  try  hulanhik  and  margosa  in  lieu  of 
teak  for  the  interior  of  railway  carriages,  as  teak  has 
gone  up  considerably  in  price.  Hulanhik  has  a beautiful 
satin  lustre,  while  margosa  is  not  only  a handsome 
wood,  but  insects  will  not  touch  it  owing  to  the  essen- 
tial oil  it  contains. 

The  timber  sold  to  private  parties  is  usually  for  ex- 
port either  in  the  log  or  converted  into  casks,  boxes, 
&c.  The  woods  most  in  demand  are  ebony,  satin,  hal- 
milla,  palu,  hal,  andhora. 

Ebony  and  satin  will  be  mentioned  later,  under  Cen- 
tral Depot. 

Hal  and  hora  are  much  used  for  tea  boxes  and  plum- 
bago casks,  respectively. 

The  palu  and  satin  sold  for  export  come  chiefly  from 
the  North-Western  Province  and  Eastern  Province. 
Halmilla  is  largely  bought  for  India,  and  has  a con- 
siderable sale  in  Ceylon.  The  Indian  Government  was 
supplied  with  3,229  cubic  feet  of  picked  halmilla  at 
R2'50  per  cubic  foot,  realising  R8,062’50.  That  sold  local- 
ly comes  from  private  land,  frequently  from  temple  land 
in  the  North-Western  Province,  Central  Province,  and 
Eastern  Province,  and  some  from  Crown  forests  in  the 
same  Provinces.  The  supply  from  private  sources  is 
now  becoming  limited,  and  as  the  oil  mills  do  not  offer 
as  good  prices  as  purchasers  from  India,  most  of  that 
timber  is  shipped  for  that  country.  A number  of  native 
coasting  craft,  which  carry  the  paddy  grown  in  the 
Eastern  Province  to  India  for  clearing  and  winnowing, 
load  up  with  timber  of  this  and  other  binds,  for  which 
they  pay  remunerative  rates. 

Central  Depot,  Colombo. — After  considerable  cor- 
respondence an  arrangement  was  come  to  between  the 
Engineer  of  the  Harbour  Works,  the  Railway  authori- 
ties, and  the  Master  Attendant,  whereby  tbe  Forest 
Department  was  permitted  the  use  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  Breakwater  yard  as  a timber  depot,  and  a 
portion  of  the  root  of  the  Breakwater  as  an  ebony 
stacking  yard.  The  object  of  having  a separate  yard 
for  ebony  at  the  harbour  was  to  avoid  expenditure  in  the 
movement  of  it  between  shore  and  ship.  It  now  remains 
on  the  spot  to  which  it  is  brought  from  the  interior 
of  the  Island  until  wanted  for  loading  on  board  ship. 
As  our  occupation  of  the  Breakwater  yard  is  conditional, 
and  has  to  be  given  up  in  the  event  of  the  Northern 
arm  being  constructed,  there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty 
in  our  tenure,  and  we  cannot  set  up  permanent  sheds 
and  saw  mills.  As  a consequence,  the  tawing  of  timber 
at  this  depot  was  done  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  we 
had  in  the  long  run  to  ask  the  Government  Factory 
to  saw  the  timber  for  us. 

No  business  was  done  in  ebony  until  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  English  market  was  reported  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  year  as  flat,  large  stocks 
were  still  untold  in  the  docks,  and  there  was 
very  little  demand  either  for  Europe  or  China.  A 
small  quantity  was  offered  in  the  Colombo  market 
collected  from  private  land  and  from  temple  land, 
but  chiefly  of  indifferent  quality.  By  the  middle  of 
the  year  some  500  tons  of  Government  ebony  had 
been  collected  from  all  parts,  and  after  shaping  and 
trimming  was  divided  into  lots  to  suit  the  European 
and  China  markets.  The  highest  price  offered  early 
in  the  year  had  been  E80  per  ton  at  Trincomalee, 
but  with  the  approval  of  Government  the  ebonv 
was  held  until  the  close  of  the  year,  when  102  tons; 
were  sold  for  R14.280,  or  an  average  of  R140  per. 
ton  for  all  classes,  bad,  good,  and  indifferent. 

Then  follow  details  connected  with  the  diffioal- 
ties  of  obtaining  supplies  of  timber  from  distant 
parts  of  the  island  for  the  Coiombo  depot.  The 
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“ Lady  Gordon  ” is  often  not  available,  and  we  re- 
gret to  find  it  stated  : — 

Getting  timber  by  rail  from  Matale  is  almost  pro- 
hibitive, the  rates  being  33  per  cent,  more  than  the 
steamer  rates,  and  we  never  use  the  railway  unless 
we  are  absolutely  driven  to  it. 

We  should  think  this  was  a oaso  for  special 
rates,  and  if  rates  at  which  timber  can  be  cheaply 
conveyed  from  the  great  north-central  and  northern 
forests  cannot  be  arranged  for  a northern  exten- 
sion, such  as  is  now  under  consideration,  that  fact 
will  be  “a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement” 
to  the  enterprise.  As  matters  stand,  the  Forest 
Department  is  compelled  to  resort  to  private  sailing 
vessels  for  lower  rates  of  transport.— Not  only  the 
tea  planters  with  the  demand  for  their  tea  fac- 
tories, but  all  fuel-consuming  establishments  in 
Colombo  and  the  general  public  who  have  year 
after  year  to  pay  high  prices  for  firewood  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  are  interested  in  the  question  of 
fuel  supply.  We  need,  therefore,  make  no  apology 
lor  anotner  long  extract : — 

The  supply  of  fuel  to  the  Government  Railway 
remained  throughout  the  year  in  charge  of  Mr. 
W.  t£.  Olark.  As  a rule  there  have  been  no  complaints 
about  the  quality  of  the  wood  supplied,  but  on  one 
occasion  a large  amount  was  rejected  by  the  Railway 
Department  among  the  deliveries  at  Veyangoda. 
Most  of  it,  however,  was  accepted  at  reduced  rates. 

During  the  year  19,964^  cubio  yards  was  supplied 
from  Crown  forests  at  a cost  to  Government  of 
R22,666‘21,  and  68,321j  cubic  yards  from  private 
forests  at  a cost  of  R79,553,  or  a total  of  78,285|  cubic 
yards  at  a cost  of  R102,213‘53,  exclusive  of  cost  of 
establishment  and  other  expenses.  The  revenue 
obtained  from  this  firewood  amounted  to  R118,180'70, 
which  sum  covers  costs  of  establishment  and  sundries, 
and  leaves  a margin  to  expend  on  the  re-afiorestatiou 
of  the  Crown  forests  set  apart  for  the  railway  supply. 

As  seen  from  the  above  figures,  the  amount 
supplied  from  private  forests  is  about  three  times 
as  great  as  that  from  Crown  forests.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  supply  available  from 
private  sources  is  diminishing  rapidly  and  the 
time  will  come  when  the  bulk  of  the  supply 
must  be  drawn  from  Crown  forests.  The  cause  of 
this  is  due  partly  to  the  denudation  of  private  forests 
without  corresponding  re-afforestation,  and  partly  to 
the  indirect  results  of  the  establishment  of  a Forest 
Department.  There  is  no  doubt  now  that  much  of 
the  so-called  private  wood  of  a few  years  back  really 
came  from  Crown  forests.  For  instance,  the  supplies 
delivered  at  Kalutara  came  almost  entirely  from  the 
Crown  waturanas  on  the  Kaluganga  and  its  affluents, 
but  since  these  forests  have  been  more  closely  watched, 
it  has  become  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  tenders  tor 
the  supply  of  private  wood  to  be  delivered  at  Kalutara. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Government  to  increase 
gradually  the  proportion  of  fuel  yielded  by  Crown 
forests  until,  if  possible,  the  entire  supply  comes 
from  that  source.  Obviously  this  cannot  be  done  at 
once,  for  until  we  know  what  amount  of  Crown  forest 
there  is  available,  risk  would  be  run  in  over-working 
our  forests  on  the  mere  supposition  that  the  supply 
is  sufficient.  A survey  is  now  being  made  of  the 
Crown  forests  bordering  on  the  railway,  commencing 
near  Mirigama,  and  the  surveyors  are  working  gradually 
eastward. 

Later  on  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  fuel  planta- 
tions on  the  upper  section  of  the  Railway  above 
Kadugannawa,  as  it  would  be  too  costly  to  transport 
firewood  up  the  incline  from  the  lowcountry  forests. 

The  rates  per  cubic  yard  at  which  firewood  was 
supplied  to  the  Railway  during  1889  were  as  follows 
Class  I.  Class  II.  Class  111. 

R.  c.  R.  c.  R.  c. 

Upper  Section  ..  1 65  ..  1 .50  ..  1 37J 

Lower  Section  ..  1 50  ..  1 37i  ..  1 25 

It  is  considered  that  so  long  as  first  class  firewood 
remaiDS  below  R2  pec  onbio  yacd)  firewood  can  com- 


pete successfully  with  coal.  This  rate,  however, 
takes  no  account  of  wear  and  tear  in  the  boiler  tubes, 
which  is  far  greater  with  coal  than  with  wood. 

The  other  Public  Departments  in  Colombo  supplied 
with  firewood  were  the  Convict  Establishment,  the 
Harbour  Works,  the  Government  Factory,  the  Master 
Attendant,  and  the  Government  Printer.  The  amount 
sold  was  R17,844,  In  Uva  RG1’70  was  realised  by  the 
sale  of  charcoal  to  the  Public  Works  Department. 

Foil  Supply  to  the  Public. — In  the  towns  of  Jafina 
and  Trincomalee,  the  fuel  for  the  residents  is  supplied 
from  Crown  forests.  In  Jaffna  the  wood  is  brought 
to  depot,  and  retailed  to  purchasers.  The  rate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  R4  per  ton  of  dry  firewood, 
but  this  was  subsequently  raised  to  R5;  The  quantity 
sold  amounted  to  2,187  l-7th  tons,  realising  R10,103.  In 
Trincomalee  a system  of  licenses  was  introduced  which 
leaves  the  establishment  free  for  supervision.  During 
the  year  R380  was  realised  on  this  account,  a license 
fee  of  RlO  being  levied  on  each  single  bullock  cart. 
Besides  the  above  R66'40  was  recovered  for  royalty  on 
332  tons,  at  20  cents  per  ton.  At  Galle  the  firewood 
for  the  town  supply  comes  almost  entirely  from  Crown 
forests,  but  the  Crown  derives  no  revenue  from  the 
removal  of  firewod. 

A wasteful  system  prevails  in  the  Galle  district  of 
allowing  the  villagers  to  sell,  after  the  harvest  is 
over,  the  fence  sticks  out  by  them  from  Crown  forests. 
As  fence  sticks  will  last  at  least  three  years,  if  this 
practice  were  stopped,  as  undoubtedly  should  be  the 
case,  a large  saving  of  straight  and  valuable  saplings 
would  be  effected. 

In  Uva  148J  cubic  yards  of  firewood  were  sold  for 
R290’60.  A royalty  of  R35'05  was  paid  for  701 
bushels  of  charcoal,  and  the  Assistant  Conservator 
sold  for  R19675,  583  bushels  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment, 

On  receipt  of  a valuable  memorandum  prepared  by 
Mr.  Broun,  the  Assistant  Conservator  tried  some 
Indian  methods  of  charcoal  burning,  and  eventually 
devised  an  improved  kiln,  which  not  only  gives  as 
large  an  outturn,  but  requires  less  care  in  con- 
struction and  in  supervision  after  tiring. 

As  regards  the  supply  of  firewood  to  tea  estates 
rules  have  been  drawn  up  and  passed  during  the 
year,  which  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which 
estates  can  lease  tracts  of  Crown  forest  for  the  purpose. 
The  notice  of  charcoal  and  improved  methods 
of  preparing  it  suggests  the  question,  which,  we 
suppose,  must  have  been  well  considered,  of  the 
use  of  this  substance  in  the  locomotive  furnaces, 
in  which  case  it  would  seem  that  the  carriage 
up  the  Kadugannawa  incline  of  so  light  a sub- 
stance ought  not  to  be  costly?  Then  again  if, 
Indian  coal  of  a fair  average  quality  continues 
to  come  in  at  moderate  rates  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  black  diamonds  from  Cardiff 
the  proportion  to  coal  of  wood  fuel  at  E2  per  cubic 
yard  may  cease  to  apply.  Of  course  the  quality 
of  coal  as  well  as  its  price  have  to  be  taken  info 
consideration,  and  we  suppose  that  coal  of  an 
inferior  quality  for  calorific  purposes  will  be 
damaging  to  boiler  tubes  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  inferiority  ? Col.  Clarke  does  not  touch 
on  petroleum  waste,  the  use  of  which,  if  it  could 
be  cheaply  supplied  from  the  fire  regions  of  the 
Caspian,  or  other  sources,  Indian  perhaps  included, 
would  considerably  affect  the  demand  for  firewood 
by  tea  planters,  as  well  as  by  the  railway  and 
foundries  and  factories  generally. 

The  royalty  and  share  systems  of  dealing 
with  forest  produce  are  noticed,  and  here,  as  in 
India,  North  Borneo  and  other  places,  it  is  felt  that 
the  public  have  a right  to  some  share  in  the  value 
of  minor  products  removed  from  the  forests,  jun- 
gles and  patanas,  or  the  grass  lands  which  corres- 
pond to  the  latter.  On  this  subject  the  report 
states : — 

A great  deal  remains  to  be  done  by  the  Forest 

Department  in  bringing  to  market  the  minor  prodace 
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of  our  forests.  Only  in  two  or  three  Provinces  has  a 
commencement  been  made  at  present.  In  Uva  E3,010 
Was  realised  for  the  right  of  collecting  gall-nuts 
(Tenninalia  chehula),  R17  for  the  right  to  quarry 
limestone,  and  E81'68  for  the  sale  of  mana  grass  grow- 
ing on  the  Crown  patanas.  Certain  planters  have 
thought  fit  to  object  to  paying  for  this  grass,  but 
considering  that  some  of  their  members  remove  from 
two  thousand  to  five  thousand  bundles  (head-loads) 
per  mensem,  and  are  only  asked  to  pay  the  very 
small  fee  of  E3\50  half-yearly,  and  that  they  have 
no  right  of  user  whatever,  there  is  no  substantial 
ground  for  complaint.  The  Assistant  Conservator, 
Sabaragamuwa,  complains  that  although  endeavours 
have  been  made  to  lease  the  collection  of  aralu  nuts, 
these  efforts  had  failed  because  the  villagers  have 
been  accustomed  to  help  themselves.  This  is  another 
argument  in  favour  of  reserving  forests  without  loss 
of  time,  and  having  the  rights  and  privileges  defined. 
In  the  Eastern  Province  the  forest  produce  sold 
realised  El, 252. 

As  already  mentioned  the  sale  of  minor  forest  pro- 
duce requires  development.  The  right  to  tap  inferior 
trees  for  resin,  gums,  gamboge,  &c.,  might  be  leased 
out.  The  bark  of  ranawara  (Cassia  auriculata)  is 
largely  exported  for  tanning  from  the  Hambantota 
district,  and  there  are  other  trees  which  yield  tanning 
material,  such  as  the  fruit  of  bulu  and  nelli,  the 
leaves  of  dawa,  and  the  bark  of  many  trees,  all  of 
which  should  bring  in  revenue.  Velan  bark  (Acacia 
leucophlosa),  a large  article  of  export,  is  freely  taken 
from  trees  growing  on  Crown  lands,  the  bark  being 
stripped  to  the  unnecessary  damage  of  the  trees.  No 
royalty  is  of  course  paid,  and  the  Treasury  is  a 
great  loser. 

In  the  Northern  Province  E336‘80  was  realised 
from  the  sale  of  green  leaves  from  the  commoner 
kinds  of  trees  for  manure  for  tobacco  gardens.  This 
is  not  a kind  of  practice  which  deserves  much  en- 
couragement. The  ruthless  destruction  of  palu  trees 
for  their  fruit,  the  natives  of  the  Northern  Province 
being  allowed  to  break  off  large  branches  in  order  to 
obtain  the  fruit  more  easily,  still  goes  on  unchecked 
in  this  Province.  Mora  trees  in  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince and  beraliya  trees  in  the  Southern  Province 
suffer  in  the  same  way.  By  allowing  the  people  to 
break  off  the  branches,  rain-water  penetrates  into 
the  holes  so  formed  ;and  rot  speedily  sets  up.  Our  fine 
palu  trees  in  the  Northern  Province  are  threatened 
with  extinction,  if  the  practice  be  allowed  many 
years  longer.  Another  pernicious  practice  is  that  of 
felling  trees  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  honeycomb.  As 
the  procedure  is  quite  unnecessary,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  should  be  stopped. 

Peek  Grants  and  Eemoval  Under  Eights  and 
Privileges. — Owing  to  our  principal  forests  being 
situated  in  districts  where  there  is  littlle  population 
the  forests  are  not  much  burdened  with  rights,  and 
where  natives  are  allowed  certain  privileges,  these 
must  be  regarded  as  concessions  rather  than  as  rights. 
Besides  grants  of  timberfor  purposes  of  public  worship, 
public  institutions,  and  so  forth,  by  far  the  largest 
atnount  of  timber  really  given  away  consists  of  per- 
mits to  cultivate  chena.  If  the  amount  of  timber 
given  away  annually  in  this  way  were  calculated,  the 
figures  would  bo  startling. 

With  reference  to  mana  grass  from  the  patanas,  a 
fee  of  R2'50  per  annum  for,  we  presume,  unlimited 
cutting  does  not  seem  unreasonable;  and  Govern- 
rnent,  in  replying  to  the  Haputale  Planters’  Asso- 
ciation on  the  subject,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
object  of  the  exaction  was  mainly  to  secure  the 
continued  rights  of  the  Crown  in  the  land.  Should 
a factory  or  factories  be  established  for  con- 
verting the  patana  grasses  into  “ strawboard,”  for 
the  manufacture  of  tea  chests  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, we  can  only  repeat  our  belief  that  all  pos- 
sible encouragement  will  be  given  to  an  enterprise 
calculated  to  utilize  produce  which  now  runs  almost 
entirely  to  waste  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  our  upland  prairies. 

The  gall-nuts  produced  by  Tenninalia  chebula,  and 


the  bark  of  the  ranawara  {Cassia  auriculata),  the 
latter  a pretty  yellow-blossomed  shrub,  are  amongst 
the  most  highly  valued  substances  used  for  tan- 
ning hides,  an  enterprise  for  which  Madras  is 
famous.  This  Cassia  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Acacias  (popularly  mimosas)  so  common  in 
the  jungles  pf  the  arid  regions  of  the  north  and 
east  of  the  island,  the  marked  characteristics  of 
which  are  formidable  thorns  and  beautifully  colourd 
flowers  of  sweet  odour.  The  bark  of  one  of  these. 
Acacia  Icucophlma,  is  amongst  the  minor  forest 
produce  which  Col.  Clarke  desires  should  contribute 
something  to  the  publio  revenue  as  well  as  to  the  profit 
of  the  persons  who  in  stripping  the  bark,  kill  the 
trees.  In  this  ease,  but  much  more  in  the  practice 
of  breaking  down  the_  branches  of  the  palu  tree 
to  secure  the  edible  fruit,  the  natives  exemplify  the 
moral  of  the  fable  of  the  goose  and  the  golden  eggs 
Stringent  rules,  especially  as  regards  the  palu  trees* 
can  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  benevolent  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  reckless  natives  themselves. 

On  the  whole  the  report  indicates  satisfactory 
progress ; — 

The  transactions  of  this  Department  show  a con- 
siderable increase  in  1889  over  those  in  1888,  the  value 
of  timber  and  other  produce  sold  being  E280  199,  as 
against  S173,820 ; while  the  value  of  stock  in  depot 
has  increased  by  R83,796,  being  E244.264  as  apainsf- 
E160,468  at  the  end  of  1888.  ’ ’ ® 

Details  of  stocks  of  timber  and  firewood  in  the  depots 
of  the  various  Provinces  are  given,  and  Ool.  Clarke 
observes ; — 


TT • IV -V,  „„„„  rrovince— 

Uva  is  tne  stock  less  than  in  the  previous  year  due 
in  this  ease  to  increased  sales  involving  the  emptying 
of  the  depot  more  quickly  than  it  could  be  replenished 
By  adding  the  value  of  the  stock  in  depOt  to  the  value 
of  sales  for  the  two_ years  respectively,  it  appears  that 
the  timber  transactions  amounted  in  1888  to  R.333  840 
E624  380,  thus  showing  an  increase  of 
K190,531.  As  regards  the  actual  sales,  I shall  now 
endeavour  to  show,  so  far  as  the  very  unsatisfactory 
returns  permit,  that  there  has  been  increased  activity 
m sales  of  timber,  firewood,  charcoal,  bamboos,  and 
cane,  ©nd  minor  forest  produce. 

Then  follow  the  details,  with  tho  remark  that  the 
increase  of  firewood  supplied  by  private  forests  is 
not  taken  into  account,  any  more  than  “ Drift  and 
waif  wood  and  confiscated  forest  produce.”  Ool 
Clarke  then  deals  with  returns  of  timber  imports  and 
exports  supplied  by  the  Customs  Department  ■— 


n,xcepring  saxinwooa.it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports 
consist  chiefly  of  timbers  which  have  equally  good  re- 
presentatives in  this  island.  Teak,  the  ch[ef  import 
has  now  risen  m price  to  such  an  extent  that  a consider- 
able savmg  would  be  effected  by  substituting  indigenous 
timbers  for  it.  For  ordinary  railway  oonsteuctiot  bal- 
mfila,  satin,  milla,  and  palu  would  all  be  suitable,  while 
for  railway  pannelling,  halmilla,  margosa,  hulanhik 
paonaka,  and  many  others  would  answer  the  purpose  of 

teak.  Flowered  satin  eannotbe  excelled  for  pannelling 

Large  quantities  of  teak  from  Burma,  and  “white 
cedar’’  from  Cochin,  are  imported  for  oil-cask  staves 
and  Shooks,  but  experiments  are  now  being  conducted 
to  find  cheaper  substitutes  for  such  purposes.  Hal- 
milla  IS  considered  by  oil-oaak  makers  as  good,  if  not 
better  than  teak.  The  price  offered  to  tL  Depart- 
ment  by  the  oiUmill  proprietors  for  halmilla  is^not 
however  so  high  as  those  obtainable  from  Indian 
traders  Timber  traders  in  Burma  and  elsewherf  ire 
constantly  sending  trial  timbers,  but  up  to  the  pre! 
sent,  whether  owing  to  brittleness,  porosity,  or  to 
colouring  matter,  none  have  been  accepted  it  is  im 
perative  that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  tZ’ 
trade  passing  out  of  the  Island,  and  a circular  was  sen  t 

on1d\  inquiring  what  wood^ 

would  be  likely  to  be  suitable,  and  asking  them  to  send 
enough  timber  of  the  species  selected  to  make  half  a 
yet  only_  doon  has  been  submitted 
to  trial,  and  a report  on  its  merits  is  now  awaited 
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As  regards  exports,  that  of  ebony  has  fallen  from 
12,352  cwt.  in  1888  to  3,880  cwt.  in  1889,  the  reason 
for  which  has  already  been  explained  in  paragraph 
87.  The  exports  of  satin  wood  have  also  been  reduced 
probably  also  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  market  price 
and  partly  owing  to  a better  watch  being  kept  on 
Grown  forests.  The  export  of  halmilla  has  increased 
but  the  figures  evidently  do  not  include  the  logs  ex- 
ported in  the  rice  dhoneys  from  the  Eastern  Province. 
These  latter  probably  come  under  the  heading  “Wood 
of  Sorts,”  which  shows  an  export  of  26,779  logs  as 
against  G,909  in  1888.  The  exports  from  the  Island 
deserve  every  encouragement,  as  they  bring  money  into 
the  Island,  and  because  we  have  at  present  more  than 
sufficient  for  our  local  works : while  imports  require 
to  be  diminished  as  much  as  possible. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  teak  is  such  a favourite 
timber.  The  logs  can  be  obtained  of  so  large  a size 
and  free  from  faults,  the  timber  is  so  easily  worked 
and  from  the  oil  it  contains  is  impermeable  to  insect 
attacks  and  weather  influences.  But,  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  the  supplies  are  likely  to  be- 
come scarce.  Hence  the  necessity  as  well  as  the 
propriety  of  trying  experiments  with  others  of  the 
many  timbers  included  in  the  Ceylon  Forest  Flora. 
A portable  saw-mill  with  connected  machinery  has 
been  applied  for,  and  the  formation  of  an 
establishment  of  elephants  for  dragging  timber. 
The  report  is  altogether  so  interesting  that  con- 
siderations of  space  alone  prevent  our  giving  it 
entire.  But  we  must  again  quote: — 

Destruction  op  Game  and  Fish. — There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  game,  once  so  abundant,  is  now  di- 
minishing greatly,  owing  to  its  wholesale  destruction 
by  the  natives  for  purposes  not  of  legitimate  food,  but 
of  trade.  The  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Moormen  who 
supply  the  villagers  with  gunpowder  and  shot.  The 
villagers  shoot  every  head  of  game  that  comes  in  their 
way,  usually  at  night,  over  waterholes  in  the  dry  season. 
Any  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  travel  much,  especially  in 
remote  parts  of  the  Island,  will  bear  me  out  in  saying 
that  seldom  a day  passes  without  meeting  one  or  more 
men  with  guns  in  their  hands  going  out  shooting,  while 
men  carrying  pingo  loads  of  hides  and  horns  constitute 
a regular  service.  There  are  also  a great  many  so- 
called  savants,  usually  foreigners,  who  come  here  to 
prosecute  their  studies  and  look  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  tours  by  carrying  off  quantities  of  skins  of  all 
sorts  which  they  mostly  purchase  from  natives.  Last 
year  the  village  of  Mahakekirawa  was  literally  carpeted 
with  drying  skins,  which  one  of  these  persons  had  by 
timely  notice  beforehand  induced  the  natives  to  shoot 
and  bring  in  to  be  purchased  by  him  at  market  price  1 
When  the  supply  was  large,  and  the  buyer  a single 
individual,  the  market-rate  may  be  easily  conjectured 
— just  what  he  chose  to  give  them. 

A great  many  lives  of  elephants  are  recklessly  des- 
troyed by  elephant  catchers,  who  shoot  the  mothers 
in  order  to  get  at  the  calves,  or  who  drive  a herd  for 
weeks  before  they  kraal  them.  The  poor  beasts  are 
then  so  exhausted,  that  in  many  cases  not  10  per  cent 
survive.  The  killing  of  elephants  in  herds  should  be 
strictly  forbidden  and  restricted  to  solitary  rogues. 

Like  the  game,  fish  is  disappearing,  or  has  quite 
disappeared  from  many  rivers  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tive and  pernicious  habit  of  driving  fish  into  kraals. 
As  this  goes  on  at  all  seasons,  and  as  fish  of  all 
sizes  are  taken,  the  rivers  are  being  drained  of  their 
resrmrces. 

IIkhharium  of  Forest  Trees. — A herbarium  has 
been  starled  at  headiiuarters.  It  is  hoped  that  before 
1'  iig  !•  will  contain  all  the  commoner  kinds  of  trees  of 
tl]<;  Is'and,  so  as  to  bo  of  use  to  forest  officers  all  over 
the  Island  wishing  to  identify  trees  in  their  fore.st.s. 

A ‘■mail  colk'Cfion  of  sample  Ceylon  timber  bas  also 
liecn  shirle  l.  'fliis  will  jirobably  be  useful  in  order  to 
make  Hoads  of  Departments  and  the  outside  nublic 
acquainted  witli  ilio  numerous  and  excellent  Island  tim- 
bers as  yet  practically  unknown. 

OinnuVfi  oi'TRKE.s  i'ukvious  to  FRLUNfi. — The  great 
drawback  to  u.siug  palu  for  sleepers  is  .said  to  bo  that 


in  seasoning  it  cracks  badly.  The  same  timber,  or  one 
very  closely  allied  to  it  that  is  found  in  the  AndamanSj. 
when  girdled  and  al  owed  to  stand  for  year  or  so  afte 
the  tree  dies  before  it  is  felled,  seasons  well.  Eighty- 
five  palu  trees  have  been  girdled  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vince, and  good  results  are  looked  for.  White  ants  will 
not  touch  palu. 

Tents. — Two  light  field  tents  (double  ply,  10  ft.  by  8 
ft.,  and  weighing  only  80  lb.)  were  ordered  from  theCawn- 
pore  mills,  and  handed  over  to  the  Assistant  Conserva- 
tors of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Provinces  for  trial. 
Their  cost  landed  in  Ceylon  was  R212'.39.  Should  they 
prove  suitable  others  might  be  ordered  from  the  same 
source,  if  they  cannot  be  copiel  in  this  country. 

Details  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  department 
are  then  given,  and  in  the  following  paragraph  it 
is  shown  that  it  was  high  time  to  intervene  so 
as  to  prevent  the  annihilation  of  the  celebrated 
ebony  trees  of  Ceylon: — 

That  the  benefit  to  the  Department  amounts  to 
R80,495,  or  E63,977  more  than  the  preceding  year  is 
matter  for  Rongratulation,  considering  that  the  expen- 
diture has  risen  from  E247,510  in  1888  to  E398,962  in 
1889  i.e.,  by  EI46.452  of  which  E38,271is  on  establish- 
ments alone.  It  has  been  said  in  some  quarters  that  in 
spite  of  the  appointment  of  a staff  of  fore.‘t  officers 
the  revenue  as  compared  with  former  years  has  been 
small,  and  has  been  mostly  swallowed  up  by  the 
expenditure  on  that  establishment.  The  answer  to  this 
is  evidently  that  the  forests  were  recklessly  worked, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  returns  of  ebony  exported, 
which  alone  point  to  an  export  of  over  1,000  tons 
annually  during  the  years  1880-87,  at  which  rate  of 
cutting  there  would  scarcely  remain  a tree  left  by  the 
end  of  the  century. 

Col.  Clarke  states  that 

There  i.s  a great  deal  of  money  annually  lost  to  the 
Crown  by  not  collecting  the  drift  wood  in  our  more 
important  rivers,  the  Kalu,  Kelani,  and  Mahawel 
gangas,  but  I hope  that  this  important  duty  will 
receive  early  attention. 

Finally,  we  quote  the  conclusion  of  this  very  in- 
teresting report  •■ — 

There  is  every  prospect  that  at  the  close  of  1890 
the  Department  will  show  itself  self. maintaining,  and 
in  1891  and  onward  there  will  be  a growing  revenue 
paid  into  the  Treasury.  In  fairness  to  TJva,  which 
does  not  come  out  well  in  the  table  showing  benefit 
or  loss  to  the  Department  in  the  respective  Provinces, 
I should  mention  that  it  is  really  entitled  to  a large 
share  of  the  outstandings  which  are  put  down  to  the 
Central  Province,  these  outstandings  being  mainly  due 
for  timber  supplied  to  the  Haputale  Eailway  Exten- 
sion, which  runs  quite  as  much  through  Uva  as 
through  the  Central  Province.  Uva  has  greater  diffi- 
culties as  regards  transport  than  any  other  Province, 
and  it  is  rather  hard  that  it  should  not  be  able  to 
show  one  of  the  few  transactions  over  which  it  would 
make  a profit  at  comparatively  small  outlay. 

Ceylon  appears  to  possess  many  timber  trees  which 
have  been  hitherto  considered  of  secondary  value 
or  have  been  entirely  neglected  because  their  quali- 
ties had  not  been  properly  tested.  Col.  Clarke 
seemed  determined  that  this  shall  no  longer  be  the 
case;  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  thrown  his 
energies  into  the  task  of  developing  our  forest 
resources  is  worthy  of  all  praise  and  justifies  the 
choice  of  this  officer  as  organizer  of  a department 
which  promises  to  be  very  important  and  useful. 
^ 

Charcoal  or  no  Charcoal  for  Orchids. — An  in- 
teresting discussion  is  going  on  in  the  Journal  cles 
Oi-chidces  as  to  the  value  of  wood  charcoal  in  potting 
Orchids.  Count  de  Moran  is  an  advocate  for  frequent 
repotting,  and  does  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  employ- 
ment of  charcoal  in  the  compost.  He  says  very  truly 
that  the  charcoal  of  itself  contributes  no  food  to  the 
plant,  but  it  certainly  aerates  the  soil,  and  it  is  of 
advantage  from  its  property  of  retaining  gaseous 
ammonia  to  the  profit  of  the  pl.aut. — Gardeners’ 
Chronicle 
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COCONUT  CULTIVATION. 

Castob  V.  Coconut  Cake. 

A Native  gentleman  largely  interested  in  coconuts, 
and  who  I believe  now  intends  to  cultivate  his  broad 
acres,  recently  asked  me  what  I thought  was  prefer- 
able for  coconuts — castor  or  coconut  cake.  An  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  coconut  cultivation  told  him 
the  latter.  My  opinion,  pitted  against  such  an 
authority,  will  not  go  for  much  : but  the  analyses  of 
Hughes  and  other  chemists  shew  that  the  former  is 
far  and  away  the  be.'.t  cake  we  have  for  manurial 
purposes.  Hughes’  praise  of  good  white  caster  cake 
is  unstinted.  In  the  analyses  of  manurial  substances 
he  instituted  at  the  instance  of  the  Planters’  Associa- 
tion in  1878,  castor  cake  occupies  first  place  among 
oil  cakes.  He  says,  “ Taking  white  castor  cake  as 
represented  by  analysis  for  our  standard  of  comparison, 
and  taking  100  as  the  equivalent  of  such  standard,  we  have 
the  following  comparative  relation  between  the  cakes.” 
In  the  table  that  follows,  white  castor  is  represented 
by  100  and  occupies  1st  place,  and  coconut  poonac  is 
represented  by  53  and  occupies  a place  only  above 
Domba  cake,  and  comes  after  China  bean,  rape, 
gingelly  and  other  cakes.  There  are  more  recent  analy- 
ses by  Hughes,  and  more  recent  expressions  of  his 
opinion  of  the  high  value  of  it  as  a manurial  agent  ; 
but  I think  the  opinion  I have  quoted  ought  to  satisfy 
anyone  that,  for  matters  of  comparison  manurially, 
the  two  cakes  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath, 
more  especially  as  at  the  present  moment  their  price 
is  nearly  the  same,  while  a short  time  back  coconut 
cake  was  about  half  the  price  of  castor  cake. 

On  the  subject  of  frequent  disturbance  of  roots  I will 
not  now  enter,  as  I have  expressed  my  opinion  fully  on 
the  subject  elsewhere  in  a controversy  with  a very 
old  Planter.  All  I would  say  is  that  to  me  it  seems 
opposed  to  reason  to  place  food  for  a tree  to  feed  on, 
and  when  it  is  being  consumed  and  the  requirements 
of  the  tree  are  increased,  in  cousequenc  , to  lessen 
the  “ mouths  ” of  that  tree.  I was  told  recently 
that  my  opinion  is  opposed  to  experience,  because 
when  a tree  showed  signs  of  distress  by  the  yellowing 
of  its  fronds,  the  remedy  suggested  was  to  cut  the 
roots,  and  that  this  treatment  invariably  proved 
successfid.  I pointed  out.  in  reply  that  the  yellowing 
of  the  fronds  may  have  been  due  to  want  of  drainage 
in  the  soil,  and  that  the  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  tree  that  followed  the  turning  up  of  the  soil 
was  due  to  its  aeration,  and  not  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees  having  been  cut. 

The  appearance  of  sickly  tees  in  a plantation  at 
uncertain  intervals  and  surounded  by  healthy  trees 
is  an  eyesore.  The  cause  for  this  is  so  far  a con- 
jecture, for  no  one  can  say  to  a certainty  what  the 
resulting  plants  are  from  the  seed  he  put  down. 
While  in  European  agriculture  the  selection  of  seed 
is  considered  as  of  paramount  importance,  and  this 
mind  you  in  the  cultivation  of  cereals  where  the  results 
of  carelessness  need  not  extent  to  beyond  one  crop, 
here  in  the  cultivation  of  a perennial  like  the  coconut, 
where  a property  is  inherited  by  two  or  three  gener- 
ation in  succession,  the  selection  of  seed  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  of  primary  importance.  Those  who  do 
not  believe  that  an  unhealthy  tree  is  the  result  of 
an  unhealthy  seed,  point  triumphantly  to  the  laws  of 
heredity  being  often  set  aside  by  a weakly  or  stupid 
father  having  a strong  or  clever  child.  They  will  not 
allow  that  these  are  the  exceptions  that  go  to  prove 
the  rule.  Besiile.s,  a child  is  the  offspring  of  two  parents, 
and  very  often  if  it  does  not  inherit  the  character- 
istics of  either  of  them,  it  does  those  of  a member 
of  the  tamily  to  which  they  belong  even  to  a few 
generations  back.  This  is  noticeable  even  in  coconuts, 
All  the  varieties  we  have  must  have  resulted  from  one 
original  stock,  as  in  the  case  of  mankind.  In  ])lanting 
coconuts  we  aro  not  certain  that  the  plants  we  raise 
from  any  ])articnlar  seed  will  he  true  to  type.  I have 
on  this  Estate  many  trees  raised  from  king  coconuts. 
They  bear  the  n:d  skinned  coconut  wliich  must  have 
been  the  iimin  diate  progenitor  in  the  first  instance 
of  the  variety  now  known  as  the  king  roconiit.  'This 
“ harking  buck  ” is  nolicoahle  likewisu  amongst  lower 


animals.  We  have  frequently  one  of  a litter  Of  pups 
of  quite  a distinct  breed  to  the  parents,  and  when 
there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  sire.  Very  often 
the  breed  to  which  this  pup  belongs  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  So  in  horses.  There  is 
one  driven  by  a well-known  gentleman  in  Colombo, 
known  as  well  by  his  name  as  bv  that  of  the  “ Ceylon 
bell-ringer”  in  which  he  glories,  that  had  for  its  sire 
a small-.sized  Tat  pony,  owned  by  a road  overseer, 
end  for  its  dam  an  equally  small-sized  Acheen.  The 
filly  resembles  an  Australian  for  all  the  world,  and 
ought  to  secure  first  p'ace  for  a long  while  amongst 
country  bred  ponies.  AH  this,  it  may  he  urged,  by 
no  means  proves  that  unhealthy  trees  result  from 
unhealthy  seed.  It  is  not  intended  to. — Local  “Ex- 
aminer.” 

— ♦ 

COTTON  SEED  AND  HULLS. 

Gradually  the  prejudice  .against  the  use  of  cotton 
seed  and  hulls  as  a food  for  stock  and  hogs  is  being 
overcome,  and  their  value  is  being  appreciated. 
During  the  past  winter  hundreds  of  heads  of_cattle 
were  wintered  on  the  hulls  alone,  which  they  eat  ag 
readily  as  hay,  and  with  no  evil  results.  Used  with 
cotton -seed  meal,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of 
meal  to  four  pounds  of  hulls,  they  have  been  found 
at  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  to  form 
a profitable  feeding  ration  for  steers.  Wo  take  tbe 
following  details  from  a press  bulletin  issued  by  Dr. 
Battle; 

“ Four  steers  fed  at  the  N.  0.  Experiment  Station 
for  84  days,  each  ate  on  an  average  during  this  time 
1.517  lb.  hulls  and  383  lb.  meal,  or  an  average  per  dav 
of  18  lb.  of  hulls  and  4g  lb.  of  meal,  which  is 
almost  exactly  in  proportion  of  1 lb.  meal  to  4 of 
hulls.  The  average  gain  for  each  steer  was  1481b.,  and 
the  total  cost  for  food  was  $6.85  each.  The  gain  in 
weight  and  the  increased  value  of  the  beef  over  the 
original  cost  gave  an  average  profit  on  tbe  above  steers 
of  (919.38  per  liead  in  cash.  The  v.alue  of  the  manure 
in  addition  will  doubtless  pay  for  all  the  trouble.’, 

The  roasting  of  the  seed  is  advised  by  those  who 
have  used  them  for  feeding  hog.s,  and  several  machines 
have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose.  The  one  most 
commended  is  like  a coffee-roa.sting  mill,  but  made 
of  fine  wire  gauze.  Into  this  the  seed  is  placed,  and 
turned  slowly  over  a fire  until  the  lint  is  destroyed 
and  the  seed  roasted  so  that  it  readily  grinds  in  a 
mill.  Hogs  have  been  fed  solely  on  these  roasted 
seeds,  and  have  made  splendid  fat  animals,  with  a 
first-rate  qu.ality  of  meat.  With  all  the  facilities 
afforded  bv  the  abundance  of  cotton  seed  and  hulls, 
why  should  the  South  buy  either  beef  or  bacon  from 
the  West  ? It  can  be  produced  here  cheaper  than 
there,  and  the  freight  be  entirely  saved.  It  seems 
almost  as  though  Mr.  Atkinson’s  prediction  was  yet 
to  come  true,  that  the  lint  would  come  to  be  tbe  least 
valuable  part  of  the  cotton  crop.— Soirt/imi  Planter. 

«. 

“ Kew  Bulletin.” — The  current  number  contains 
articles  on  the  cultivation  of  Anotta  in  West  Africa, 
and  on  the  preservation  of  grain  from  Weevils,  for 
which  the  employment  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  IJ-lb. 
to  the  ton,  is  recommended.  A ball  of  tow  is  tied  oii 
the  end  of  a stick  long  enough  to  be  plunged  to  ♦he 
middle  of  the  vessel  holding  the  grain.  'I'he  tow  is 
soaked  in  the  liquid  bisulphide,  and  immediately  thrust 
into  the  vessel.  Naphthaline  in  powder  is  recommended 
for  the  same  ]iurnose,  applied  by  means  of  a fiibe  or 
funnel.  The  naphtlialine  evaporates,  kills  the  insect.s, 
and  in  no  wise  injures  the  grain.  Colombian  India- 
rubber  comes  also  under  notice.  This  is  said  to  bo  tbe 
produce  of  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  S.npiura  big- 
landulosum.  Tho  tree  grows  at  higher  elevations  than 
most  of  its  race,  and  i.s  in  consequence  adapted  for  a 
cooler  climate.  The  cultivation  of  Agave  rigida  in 
B.aliamas  is  the  subject  of  another  note.  Tho  fibre 
is  known  ns  Sisal,  and  the  progress  of  the  culture 
in  tho  Bahamas  is  described  as  something  marvellous. 
— Gardeners’  Chronicle. 
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Cacao  in  Teinidad.— Mr.  de  Lemos  hag,  while  away, 
according  to  a contemporary.  “ travelled  about  a good 
deal,  going,  as  far  west  as  South  America  to  see  a 
brother  who  nrovided  him  with  abundance  of  sport. 
He  also  visited  Trinidad  and  speaks  in  terms  in 
high  praise  of  the  magnifioence  of  the  cacao  walks 
there,  where  cacao  trees  100  years  old,  still  bearing 
heavily  and  untouched  by  any  disease,  are  to  be  seen ! 
Mr.  de  Lemos  also  visited  the  sugar  factories  in  that 
island  and  was  greatly  pleased  and  interested  with 
all  he  saw.” 

AIe.  Haeeington’s  IncineeATOE. — Mr.  Harring- 
ton writes  that  during  the  ten  days  ending  30th  June, 
19,000  cubic  feet  (equivalent  to  475  tons  of  refuse 
was  burnt  in  his  incinerator  and  that  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  during  the  ten  days  was  59 
maunds— a trifle  over  2 tons.  During  the  three 
months  of  July,  August  and  September,  the  in- 
cinerator is  to  be  under  official  trial;  and.  to 
conform  to  the  contract  specification,  it  must  burn 
not  less  than  2.880  cubic  feot  (equivalent  to  72 
tons!  of  refuse  daily.  Mr.  Harrington  writes  that 
be  intends  to  conform  to  his  specification,  and 
that  he  hopes  not  to  use  any  coal  whatever. 
The  incinerator  is  now  in  full  operation. — Indian 
Engineer,  July,  5th. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Cultivation  in  Native  States. — 
During  the  year  1889,  there  were  27  coffee  plantations 
in  the  Native  State  of  Travancore  and  18  in  that  of 
Cochin.  The  area  of  the  former  was  3,917  acres 
and  of  the  latter  8.452  acres.  The  approximate  yield 
in  Travancore,  exclusive  of  six  plantations  with  an 
area  of  332  acres  in  Manachel  for  which  particulars 
have  not  been  furnished,  was  ,376,148  lb.  That  in 
Cochin  was  .533.828  lb.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of 
poature  plapts  was  highest  in  the  Shencotta  Taluq  (571) 
of  Travancore  and  the  lowest  (1.52)  in  the  Ohenga- 
nacherry  Talnk  of  the  same  State.  The  cost  of  cul- 
tivation per  acre  rapued  between  R50  and  RIOO.  The 
coffee  cultivated  in  Shencotta  was  of  the  Liberian 
variety.  As  regards  tea  there  were  57  plantations  in 
Travancore  and  two  in  Cochin,  all  under  black  tea, 
with  an  average  of  16.597  in  the  former,  and  35|  in  the 
latter  State.  The  approximate  yield  in  Travancore, 
excluding  seven  plantations  measuring  300  acres,  was 
571,756  lb.  and  in  Cochin  2,0481b.  The  highest  y ield 
was  in  Pathanapuram  in  Travancore,  where  788  lb.  per 
acre  was  obtained,  and  the  lowest  64  lb.  per  acre  in 
Cochin.  The  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  ranged  from 
P26  to  R80,  and  that  of  manufacturing  tea  between 
Ig  and  6i  annas  per  lb. — Madras  limes,  July  19th. 

Fastidious  Colonisers. — Chinamen  are,  says  a 
contemporary,  as  tenacious  as  they  seem  to  be 
capricious  in  their  preference  for  certain  towns. 
They  are  strongly  attached  to  San  Francisco,  and 
in  a less  degree  to  Rangoon  and  Calcutta.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  avoid  Madras  and  every  other 
point  on  the  east  coast  of  India,  and  are  not  to  be 
induced  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  Nicobars  Islands, 
a fact  which  Government  discovered  as  the  result  of 
a recent  experiment.  A scheme  was  formed  three  or 
four  years  ago  for  converting  these  useless  islands 
into  a thriving  Chinese  colony,  and  fifteen  Celestials 
were  bribed  to  leave  Penang  for  one  year  and  start  the 
new  settlement.  They  went,  but  refused  to  work, 
none  of  their  kith  flocked  after  them  ; and  when  the 
year  was  up,  twelve  of  the  fifteen  returned  imme- 
diately to  Penang.  The  other  three  made  a good  sum 
of  money  by  gardening,  but  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  they  too  packed  up  their  belongings  and  de- 
parted, for  reasons  which  they  kept  to  themselves. 
Thus  the  colonising  experiment,  which  cost  R3,000, 
ended  in  smoke.  —Pioneer,  July  24th.  [The  eapri- 
•ious  preferences  of  the  Celestials  are  extraordinary. 
While  Batavia,  Singapore  and  Penang  swarm  with 
wearers  of  the  pigtail,  the  sight  of  one  in  Colombo  is 
a rare  event. — Ed.  T.  A,] 


Sea-air,  according  to  M.  Pierre  Lesage,  has  the 
effect  of  thickening  the  leaves  of  plants  and  trees. 
Moreover,  plants  grown  in  salted  soil  produce 
thicker  leaves.  There  is  a notable  increase  in  the 
number  and  size  of  the  “palisade  cells  ” in  maritime 
vegetation  as  compared  with  that  grown  inland. — 
Globe. 

FlantingNotes  from  Peermaad.— “Never  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,”  has  there  been,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  suob  extraordinarily  fine  weather 
as  that  which  we  are  experiencing;  in  fact,  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  realize  that  we  are  now  well  into  the  middle  of 
what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  monsoon,  but 
which  this  year,  so  far  as  rain  is  concerned,  bids  fair 
to  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  monsoon,  for 
I suppose  we  must  admit  that  it  has  broken,  came  in 
so  gently  last  month,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
fix  the  exact  date  of  its  advent,  and  after  giving  us  a 
few  fairly  wet  days,  though  with  constant  breaks  of 
unusually  fine  weather,  has  apparently  left  ns  ! For 
the  past  4 or  6 days,  not  a drop  of  rain  has  fallen, 
and  instead  of  the  howling  winds,  thick  mists  and 
heavy  downpours  which  are  customary  during  June, 
July  and  August,  we  are  having  the  most  lovely  and 
almost  cloudless  days,  cool  and  pleasant  weeks  and 
the  most  perfect  moonlight  nights.  Whether  this 
total  change  in  the  usual  order  of  meteorological  ar- 
rangements is  to  be  attributed  to  the  unusually  wet 
weather  we  experienced  during  what  we  call  our 
“ hot  weather”  in  March,  April  or  May,  or  to  the 
eclipse,  I am  not  prepared  to  say.  Coffee  prospects 
are,  I regret  to  say,  net  particularly  cheering.  In 
the  early  part  of  February  we  were  favoured  with  fine 
blossom  showers,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
a more  than  average  crop,  but  the  high  winds  and 
fearful  storms  that  followed,  soon  dashed  them  to 
the  ground,  and  the  coming  crop  will,  I fear,  turn 
out  lamentably  short.  As,  however,  planters  up  here 
have,  with  a few  exceptions,  gone  in  heavily  for  tea, 
some  of  the  old  coffee  estates  having  been  entirely, 
and  most  of  them  partially,  transformed  into  tlouri.sh- 
ing  tea  gardens,  the  effects  of  a short  coffee  crop 
will  not  be  so  disastrous  as  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  Of  the  5,000  acres  under  cultivation  in 
the  district,  considerably  more  than  half  is  under  tea 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  with  the  increasing 
yield  of  leaf  and  improved  manufacture,  and  the  in- 
troduction on  some  of  the  largest  properties  of  the 
latest  steam  machinery,  good  prices  are  being  main- 
tained both  in  London  and  New  York  to  whiou  latter 
port  some  of  the  largest  shipments  are  made.  In 
the  last  “Wynaad  Notes,”  reference  is  made  to  the 
visit  of  a Government  Specialist  in  connection  with 
the  disease  that  has  so  seriously  affected  the  cinchona 
— and  Mr.  Hooper’s*  interesting  report  has  lately  been 
published.  About  20  years  ago  a large  proportion  of 
the  cinchona  planted  in  the  Government  Gardens  up 
here,  suffered  in  a precisely  similar  manner  to  that 
described  by  your  Wynaad  correspondents  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  British  Resident,  the  services  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Mclvor  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Travancore  Government.  Mr.  Mclvor 
came  and  saw  and  reported.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
both  the  climate  and  soil  of  Peermaad  were  unsuit- 
able to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  cinchona,  and, 
if  I remember  rightly,  advised  the  Travancore  Govern- 
ment to  abandon  the  experiment.  In  the  face  of 
such  an  unfavorable  report,  it  was  only  natural  that 
private  indiviiiuals  hesitated  to  embark  capital  in  the 
enterprise,  and  no  one  rhought  anyhing  more  about 
cinchona  until  about  10  years  ago  when  there  was 
a great  rush  and  thousands  of  plants  were  put  ia 
all  over  the  district  and  are  now  doing  well  eniugh, 
no  symptoms  of  canker  having  appeared  amongst 
any  of  the  trees  planted  on  private  properties.  Last 
season’s  cardamon  crop  was  very  short,  but 
the  deficit  is  expected  to  be  more  than  made  up  by 
the  coming  crop  which,  I hear,  is  to  be  a bumper. 
This  valuable  spice  is  a monopoly  in  Travancore,  the 
cultivator  only  receiving  2-5ths  of  the  market  value 

of  the  crop. — Madras  Times,  July  10th. 

* IlT was  Mr.  Lawson,  the  Government  Botanist,  not 
the  Analyst  who  reported  on  the  cinchonas. — Ed  T. 
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Enemies  of  the  Cotton  Plant. — The  Hon. 

W.  W.  Mitchell  writes “I  enclose  papers  I have  r(i- 
oeived  Iromthe  U.  S,  Consul  showing  that  arsenite  of 
ammonia  is  a remedy  for  attacks  of  enemies  to  the 
cotton  plant,  and  if  you  can  publish  it  for  general 
information,  it  might  be  a great  boon.  We  shall 
give  the  full  details  in  the  Tropical  Agriculturist. 
Meantime,  can  the  remedy  be  bought  locally  at  a 
cheap  rate? 

The  plant,  known  as  the  “Planters’  curse”  in 
Coorg,  is  spreading  fast  in  Bangalore,  and  has 
taken  possession  of  all  waste  places.  The  fruits 
are  like  currants  in  appearance  and  are  greedily 
eaten  by  birds  which  convey  the  seeds  all  over 
the  place.  When  well  trimmed,  the  Lantana  makes 
neat  hedges,  the  flowers  being  of  every  possible 
hue  and  looking  quite  gay.  Just  now,  the  Con- 
servancy Department  is  engaged  in  a crusade 
against  this  shrub;  and  it  is  being  cut  down  and 
burnt  on  every  side. — Indian  Agriculturist,  Aug.  2nd. 

Aetiitcial  Coffee  is  now  manufactured  to  an 
alarming  extent,  the  spurious  article  consisting  of 
the  roasted  meal  of  different  cereals,  worked  up 
with  dextrin.  Two  factories  exist  at  Cologne  which 
undertake  to  furnish  the  requisite  machinery  and 
plant,  with  directions  for  making  the  false  coffee 
beans,  for  £180.  The  apparatus  supplied  by  these 
wholesale  swindlers  is  capable  of  turning  out  more 
than  half  a ton  daily,  at  a cost  of  about  £1  per 
cwt.  good  coffee  beans  being  nearly  five  times  this 
value  in  the  market.  The  fictitious  coffee  is 
difficult  of  detection  by  ordinary  examination,  es- 
pecially when  a proportion  of  genuine  coffee  has  been 
mixed  with  the  artificial. — Madras  Mail,  Aug.  15th. 

Mysoee  Coffee  Planter’s  Grievances. — The 
agitation  of  the  coffee  planters  in  Mysore  is  at  last 
likely  to  bear  fruit.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
planters  complained  year  after  year  that  the  working 
of  the  Breach  of  Contract  Act  was  very  defective 
and  involved  them  in  much  loss.  The  Mysore 
Durbar  have  now  partially  redressed  this  long-stand- 
ing grievance.  It  has  been  laid  down  that  all 
maestries  who  take  advances  from  the  colfee  plantps 
and,  in  consideration  of  these,  undertake  to  provide 
them  with  coolies,  should  register  their  names  in  the 
taluq  cutchery  and  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  pursue 
the  trade  of  a maastric  unless  so  registered.  _ The 
effect  of  this  ruling  will  bo  that  the  planters  will  be 
saved  from  the  trouble  of  instituting  inquiries  in 
each  case  as  to  the  antecedents  of  maestries  who 
volunteered  to  provide  coolies,  and  erring  maestries 
can  also  be  easily  called  to  account  in  case  of 
default. — Cor.,  Madras  Times,  July  3. 

Planting  in  Eastern  Africa. — An  upcountry 
correspondent  criticizing  the  article  from  the  London 
Times  in  the  Household  Register  on  “ The  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Anglo-German  Agreement,”  says  in 
reference  to  the  country  described  as  fit  for  rich 
tea  plantations,  “ How  silly  not  to  state  what  the 
latitude  of  Uganda  and  Unyora  is:  if  you  can. 
let  your  readers  have  it.”  The  country  referred 
as  5,000  to  6,000  feet  elevation  decreasing  towards 
the  north  is  all  within  10  degrees  north  of  the 
Equator.  The  line  of  Equator  passes  through  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  a good  deal  north  of  the  German 
territory  which  may  be  said  to  run  from  1 degree 
to  11  degrees  South  Latitude  where  it  borders  with 
the  Portuguese  territory  and  on  the  south-west 
with  the  British  again.  On  the  coast  and  up  to 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  British  Northern  territory 
runs  down  to  4 degrees  south  of  the  Equator,  but 
the  fine  country  spoken  of  around  and  north  of 
the  lake,  begins  at  the  Equator  and  runs  northward 
for  five  and  ten  degrees  of  latitude.  Coffee  and  tea 
plantations  will  no  doubt  be  opened,  but  slowly,  and 
labour  and  transport  will  handicap  pioneering  work 
for  a good  many  years  to  come. 


Cassia  Lignea  in  the  United  States.— In  a 
review  of  the  spice  trade  in  the  American  Drug 
Reporter  of  17th  June  we  find  it  stated  that 
Cinnamon  compares  well  with  last  year,  but  the  cur- 
rent rates  remain  extremely  low,  and  chips  exhibits  no 
changes  of  importance.  Cassia  lignea  is  exceedingly 
cheap  at  21s  6d  to  22s  per  cwt.  for  good  quality,  and, 
notwithstanding  a great  falling  off  in  the  importations, 
the  stock  retains  a comparative  excess  of  47,000  pgks. 
Cassia  lignea  at  2jd  per  lb.  must  be  a formidable 
competitor  with  even  cinnamon  chips, 

“ Tea  ” IN  France. — “ Claudius  Clear  ” writes 
to  the  British  Weekly: — Speaking  of  French  con- 
servatism, it  is  still  rash,  save  in  a very  few  places, 
to  order  tea.  The  traveller  should  provide  himself 
with  the  necessary  facilities — it  is  a simple  process 
enough.  The  French,  it  seems,  use  tea  as  a 
medicine,  and  cherish  the  sound  belief  that  all 
medicines  should  be  nasty.  I am  inclined  to  doubt, 
however,  whether  they  actually  prepare  it  from  the 
following  recipd.  Pour  two  quarts  of  tepid  water 
on  half  a handful  of  chopped  hay,  add  a soupqoit 
of  tallow,  and  one  black  currant. 

The  Tea  Enterprise  in  Mauritius. — The 
following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
“Council  of  Government”  shows  that  the  Mauritians 
although  on  tea  culture  bent,  have  frugal  minds 
as  to  expenditure  : — 

Employment  of  a Tea  Curer  for  Experimental  Farm. 
— The  Committee  recommend  that,  as  suggested  by  the 
Experimental  Plantation  Committee,  BIr.  Corson  be 
employed  till  the  end  of  the  year  on  a salary  of  E.100 
per  mensem  with  a lodging  allowance  of  K26  per  mensem, 
provided  that  the  appliances  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Experimental  Farm  Committee  permit  of  his  ser- 
vices being  at  once  utilized,  so  as  to  thoroughly  carry 
out  the  experiment  which  it  is  proposed  to  make. 
Should,  however,  it  be  necessary  to  obtain  machinery 
and  erect  buildings  for  the  purpose,  the  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  the  expenditure  above  referred  to 
should  not  be  incurred  until  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable cost  of  such  machinery  and  buildings  has  been 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council. — Ad- 
opted.— M.  and  F.  Gazette. 

The  “ Unfounded”  Charge  of  Ceylon  Teas 
Not  Keeping  is  thus  disposed  of  in  the  London 
letter  of  the  Indian  Planters'  Gazette : — 

It  is  a curious  and  significant  feature  of  a good 
market,  that  when  Ceylons  are  up,  one  never  hears  a word 
as  to  Ceylon  Teas  not  keeping.  On  the  other  hand, 
directly  the  market  goes  down,  the  old  complaint  is 
heard  once  more.  Chaffing  a friendly  broker  about  thia 
the  other  day,  he  frankly  admitted  that  the  complaint  is 
unfounded,  and  that  it  was  merely  an  echo  of  the  dis- 
appointment felt  by  holders  of  fallen  Teas.  He  illus- 
trated" this  by  saying,  that,  on  opening  Pekoes  bought 
for  9d  last  January,  now  worth  lid,  the  purchasers  can 
hardly  believe  their  eyes.  “ Those  Teas  bought  for  9d 
impossible ! What  a magnificent  show  of  tip,  &c., 
&c.,  &o.,”  and  beauties  are  discovered  in  those  Teas 
today,  now  worth  lid,  which  quite  escaped  notice  when 
it  was  a question  whether  9d  was  not  rather  too  dear  a 
price  to  have  paid  for  them.  The  January  eye  was  that 
of  the  purchaser  on  a poor  market,  the  July  eye  is  that  of 
the  seller  on  a good  market — that  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence ; Beauty  being  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Had 
the  case  been  reversed,  and  had  those  Teas  cost  lid  and 
been  now  worth  9d,  the  Beauty  would  have  been  masked, 
and  the  keeping  quality  of  Ceylon  Teas  would  have 
again  been  in  question.  It  is  only  human  nature  to 
bestow  the  blame  of  one’s  faux  pas  upon  somebody  or 
something  else  than  one’s  self — if  a scapegoat  is  con- 
veniently handy.  So  much  for  the  outcry  against  the 
tendency  to  “ go  off  ” in  Ceylon  Teas — we  used  to  hear 
a good  deal  to  the  same  effect  about  Indians  once  upon 
a time,  when  teas  were  tumbling  by  4d  and  6d  per  lb. 
If  the  complaint  has  no  more  substantial  foundation 
than  this,  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  lived 
down — as  Chinas  die  out  more  and  more. 

This  confirms  the  opinion  we  have  always  held  that 
"the  buyer  says  it  is  naught.’ ' 
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TEi-DKiNKiNG  sometimes  causes  indigestion,  which, 
it  is  said,  may  be  obviated  by  tying  the  tea  in  a 
cambric  handkerchief,  before  placing  it  in  the  pot. 
The  handkerchief  absorbs  the  steam. — Madras  Times, 

The  Belgian  Legation  at  Mexico  has  reported  to 
the  Belgian  Government  on  the  guimbobo  or  angu, 
a textile  plant  found  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
The  fibre  is  of  a very  superior  quality,  while  the 
plant  is  easily  cultivated,  and  yields  a nutritious 
fruit.  Unlike  ramie,  cotton,  or  hemp,  the  fibre  is 
within  the  bark,  which  can  be  removed  by  a simple 
machine.  Its  lustre  is  like  that  of  silk,  it  is  strong 
and  fine,  and  of  a creamy  white  colour. — Globe. 

A.  muoificent  sum  of  from  three  to  five  million 
dollars  has  been  left  by  Mr.  H.  Shaw  to  endow  the 
Botanic  Garden  and  School  of  Botany  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  U.  S.  The  trustees  propose  to  improve  the 
gardens,  house  and  the  norbarium  of  Dr.  Bngelmann  m 
a fire-proof  bui.ding,  establish  a botanical  museum,  and 
urther  botanical  research.  Toaid  in  the  latter  puipose, 
travelling  scholarships  have  been  established. — hlobe. 

A wonderful  revolution  in  flour-barrel-making  is 
promised  by  a paient  which  has  been  granted  for 
ihe  making’  of  barrels  out  of  cotton-duck  instead  of 
wood.  The  new  material  is  impervious  to  water  and 
resists  fire  for  a long  time.  It  weighs  to  the  barrel 
about  fifteen  pounds  less  than  the  wood  and  can  be  manu- 
factured 10  per  cent,  cheaper.  The  cotton-duck  baneican 
be  rolled  up  into  small  space  and  returned  to  the 
mills  for  irequent  use.  The  flour  merchants  of 
Atlanta,  Ga,  pronounce  it  a success. — American  Grocer. 

A German  engineer,  Busse,  of  Linden,  Hanover, 
was  granted  a patent  some  time  ago  for  what  he 
terms  caoutchouc  pavement.  Within  ihe  past  year 
it  has  been  used  tor  a bridge  roadway  at  Hanover, 
with  good  results,  and  is  now  being  laid  down  in 
one  of  the  streets  for  a length  of  nearly  a mile.  Ex- 
periments are  being’  made  with  it  also  in  several 
Streets  of  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  According  to  the 
Wochenschrift  des  osterr.  Inyenieur  und  Architekten- 
Vereines,  the  new  piavemeut  gives  rise  to  no  noise 
from  passing’  vehicles,  and  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pears 10  he  as  hard  as  sione  and  is  not  affecied  by 
either  heat  or  cold. — Enyineering  Record. 

“TTmbees,  and  How  to  Know  Them.” — 
Dr,  AVilliam  iSomerville,  the  newly-appointed  lecturer 
on  Forestry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  trans- 
lated from  the  German  the  third  euition  of  Dr. 
Harug’s  work  under  the  above  title.  It  forms  a small 
treatise  of  some  eighty  pages,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions. It  is  needless  to  say  the  book  is  good  of  its 
kind,  and  likely  to  be  useful  to  beginners,  especially 
if  used  as  a guide-book  and  aid  to  the  study  of  the 
woods  themselves;  but  it  is  to  be  noped  that  Dr. 
Bomei’ville  may  be  induced  to  extend  it  in  a future 
edition  by  an  introductory  chapter  relating  to  the  for- 
maiion  and  growth  of  wood  m general,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  favour  or  hinuer  those  processes. 
Much  might  advantageously  be  added  to  the  details 
relating  to  particular  kinds  of  timber,  such  as  the  rate 
of  growth  under  different  conditions,  the  capacity  tor 
resistance,  the  specific  gravity,  &c.  Dr.  Hartig  has  a 
weU-earued  reputation  as  a botanist,  but  he  hardly 
acted  up  to  it  when  he  suffered  such  a statement  as 
this  to  pass : — “ The  ‘ Eose-wood  ’ of  commerce  is  got 
from  various,  especially  Asiatic,  species  of  trees ! ” 
Fig.  Hi,  on  p.  52,  is  said  to  refer  to  Flatanus  occi- 
dentalib,  and  it  may  be  rightly,  but  we  should  have 
liked  seine  assurance  that  the  tree  intended  is  not 
1'.  oricntalis,  winch  seems,  on  the  whole  more  probable. 
The  statement  that  the  wood  of  the  Austrian  Pine 
(P.  Laricio  var.  au.striaca)  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
resinous  wood  of  the  Boots  Pine  is  one  that,  had  it 
been  made  by  anyone  else  but  Professor  Hartig,  we 
snould  Lave  ventured  to  question.  At  any  rate,  the 
timber  of  the  true  (Jorsicau  P.  Laricio  seems  different 
from  that  of  the  Bcots  Pmo.  Dr.  Hartig’s  is  a good 
book  lor  beginners,  but  we  have  more  than  one 
English  botanist  who  could  have  produced  a more 
tatisl'actory  owt.—Gmikmrs'  Uhroniclo, 


I Me.  Oswald  has  a paper  in  the  National  Remew 
on  Anti-Poverty  Eeceipts,  in  which  he  argues  in 
favour  of  substituting  nuts  for  wheat  as  the  diet  of 
mankind.  The  Corsican  chestnut  will  provide  more 
food  on  waste  land  than  anything  else  that  can  be 
grown  by  man. 

Teopical  Pboddcts  in  Queensland,  Natal,  &c. — 
With  reference  to  the  inquiries  of  your  correspondent 
“ N.  Z.,”  I know  of  several  planters  who,  nearly 
ruined  through  the  coffee-leaf  disease,  emigrated 
from  Ceylon  to  Queensland  in  the  hope  of  retrieving 
their  fortunes,  but  they  found  the  labour  supply  too 
deficient  and  expensive  for  practical  purposee,  al- 
though coffee  appeared  to  thrive  fairly  well,  1 also 
know  a gentleman,  an  experienced  tea  planter  from 
Assam,  and  son  of  a well-known  clergyman  in  Aber- 
deen, who  started  tea  culture  in  Natal,  but  gave  it 
up  as  he  found  it  did  not  pay;  he  told  me  the  rain- 
fall seldom  exceeded  40  inches  per  annum.  In  the 
best  Indian  tea  districts  the  rainfall  varies  from  120 
to  over  300  inches  per  annum.  Apart  from  the 
labour  question,  your  correspondents  would  find  New 
Zealand  too  cool  for  the  profitable  culture  of  the 
products  he  mentions.  The  labour  question  is  a 
very  serious  one,  as  he  would  have  to  compete  with 
the  Ceylon  and  Indian  ooolies,  who  barely  earn  six- 
pence per  day.  Cinchona  has  had  its  day  for  the 
present,  and  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  mature 
trees  in  South  India  waiting  to  be  cut  whenever  the 
market  shows  a favourable  opportunity,  which  is  not 
likely  at  present  with  sulphate  of  quinine  at  Is  fid 
and  2s  per  ounce.  The  tropical  AyricuUurist,  pub- 
lished in  Oeylon,  is  by  far  lire  most  reliable  work  on 
all  matters  connected  with  tropical  planting.  I have 
seen  it  advertised  in  your  columns  occasionally, 
notably  on  the  back  of  the  current  year’s  Almanac. 
If  “N.  Z.”  is  a novice  in  tropical  planting,  as  he 
appears  to  be,  I shall  be  happy  to  forward  him  full 
details  on  tea,  coffee,  and  cinchona  planting.  S.  S. 
— Gardener's  Chronicle,  Aug.  9th. 

Plants  fob  Ovbbcoming  Deifting  Sand. — A corres- 
pondent, whose  letter  we  inserted  yesterday,  writing 
on  “ Tree  planting  in  Ganjam  ” stated  that  an 
excellent  work  in  the  matter  of  planting  was 
being  carried  out  by  the  Local  Fund  Board  of 
Ganjam  under  the  supervision  of  ihe  Overseer  of 
Chioaoole.  “ Upwards  of  fifty  acres  of  rasuarina 
have  been  planted  on  the  drifting  sands  of  the 
Vamsadhara  near  Maripam.  The  wind  has  forced 
the  sand  into  dunes,  and  it  is  constantly  invading 
the  high  road,  in  fact  near  the  river  the  road 
is  completely  obliterated.  The  planting  has  been 
carefully  done ; each  individual  plant  is  manured 
and  those  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  dunes 
are  turfed  round.  ...  If  the  plantation  suc- 
ceed they  will  amply  serve  their  purpose 

and  not  only  protect  the  road  but  the  fields 
behind  them  and  the  canal  distributories.”  An- 
other way  of  overcoming  the  effects  of  drifting  sand 
would  be  by  planting  lupins,  which  have  been 
proved  most  effective  for  tfie  purpose.  In  Australia 
drift-sand  is  often  very  destructive  to  farms  and 
pastures  near  the  borders  of  rivers,  and  many 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  rendered  useless  by 
the  driving  showers  of  grit  which  assail  and  out 
all  kinds  of  vegetation.  Mr.  Bundey,  of  East  Welling- 
ton, writing  to  the  Oommissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
last  October,  said  that  he  had  sown  lupins  with 
this  view  for  fourteen  years,  and  in  no  case  had 
he  to  sow  the  land  a second  time.  He  bad  re- 
claimed 100  acres  of  the  worst  sand  drive  on  the 
river  by  sowing  lupins — the  only  plant  that  will 
stand  tfie  fearful  cutting  of  the  drift-sand.  When 
grass  begins  to  grow  between  the  plants  he  lets 
the  seeds  fall  naturally  upon  the  land,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  after  the  second  year  sheep  can  be  put 
upon  the  paetures>^illa(/ms  Mail,  Augi  15tb. 
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SUGGESTIONS  AEFECTING  THE  PEESER- 
VATION  OF  TIMBER  POSTS  FOR  TELE- 
GRAPH WIRES  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

A oorrespondent  writes  us  that  it  has  only  been 
within  the  last  few  years  that  he  has  observed 
means  to  be  taken  for  roofing  in,  so  to  speak,  the 
tops  of  telegraph  posts;  but  that  he  noticed  recently 
that  it  is  now  the  practice  at  home  always  in 
some  way  or  other  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  sun 
and  rain  upon  such  exposed  transverse  surfaces. 
According  to  our  own  recollection  of  the  telegraph 
posts  which  carry  the  wires  of  electric  communi- 
cation along  the  less-frequented  routes  in  this  island, 
protection  having  such  an  object  has  always  been 
ignored.  The  presumption  possibly  may  be  that, 
having  regard  to  the  relative  rapidity  with  which 
the  portions  of  such  posts  inserted  in  the  ground 
decay,  this  matter  of  sheltering  their  tops  is  of 
comparatively  little  consequence.  As  to  the  justness 
of  such  a presumption,  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide  ; 
but  as  we  know  that  efforts  have  been  made — and 
with  a great  degree  of  success — to  lengthen  the 
duration  of  life  of  our  telegraph  posts  in-so-far  as 
that  is  dependent  upon  the  preservation  of  the  part 
below  ground,  it  might  not  be  unworth  the  while 
of  the  officers  of  our  Telegraph  Department  to 
consider  some  method  of  protection  to  their  tops. 

Whether,  however,  that  department  may  be 
content  to  ignore  this  suggestion  or  not, 

it  is  certainly  the  fact  that  the  question 
of  timber  protection  may  be  usefully  con- 

sidered by  our  planters  and  all  other  users 
of  timber.  For,  given  a soil  which  in  a 

greater  or  lesser  degree  preserves  timber  placed 

in  it — and  many  such  soils  there  are  known  to 

be — the  life  of  timber  posts  exposed  to  weather 
might  be  greatly  prolonged  beyond  what  is  now 
normal  to  them.  We  can  recall  very  many  in- 
stances of  employment  in  which  our  suggestions 
might  prove  to  be  of  exceeding  use.  The  top  of 
a post  of  course  lays  bare  both  to  moisture  and 
excessive  sun  heat  (both  conditions  tending  largely 
to  hasten  decay)  the  constricted  vessels  formerly 
containing  sap  which  have  been  exposed  by  the 
transverse  out.  It  is  well  known  to  engineers  and 
architects  that  the  more  the  natural  taper  that 
is  preserved  to  a pole,  the  longer  will  it  remain 
sound.  We  have  seen  endeavours  made  to  imitate 
this  natural  taper  by  cutting  an  artificial  point. 
This  is  of  course  an  absurd  method  ; for  it  neces- 
sarily lays  bare  a larger  area  of  cross  out  vessels 
than  would  a merely  flat  top,  and  such  cuttings 
expose  further  a large  conical  section  of  the 
vessels  to  which  we  have  referred  as  being  formerly 
sap-holders,  while  the  area  offered  to  perpendi- 
cular rainfall  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  a flat 
lop  surface  had  been  left. 

There  have  been  various  methods  adopted  at  home 
for  protecting  from  the  effects  of  weather  the  tops 
of  posts.  In  the  instance  of  square  posts,  two 
small  boards  mitred  and  nailed  together  will  afford 
a sufficient  roofing,  and  these  are  to  be  observed 
constantly  fitted  in  the  case  of  dressed  signal  posts. 
But  for  round  posts,  such  as  are  the  majority  of 
those  used  for  the  support  of  telegraph  wires,  these 
miniature  roofs  will  not  do,  and  on  most  cross 
country  lines  in  England  a metal  cap  with  a finial 
is  fitted.  We  shall,  however,  have  fulfilled  our 
present  object  if  we  direct  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  use  timber  posts  lor  fences  or  other 
purposes  to  the  importance  of  giving  protec- 
tion to  the  tops  of  such  timbers.  Thought  for 
the  portion  below  ground  only  is  not  economical. 


In  very  many  cases  posts  are  found  to  bo  decaying 
downwards,  while  below  ground  they  are  as  sound 
as  when  first  put  in.  Indeed,  as  wc  have  said, 
many  soils  are  known — and  clay  among  these  very  , 
prominently— to  have  a directly  preservative  effect 
upon  timber,  and  in  such  cases  it  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  certain  that  a post  will  become  useless 
from  downward  decay  long  before  it  has  to  be 
drawn  owing  to  that  due  to  the  soil  it  has  been 
placed  in.  It  certainly  is  not  a common  thing  to 
see  any  precaution  of  the  nature  we  would  recom- 
mend adopted  here,  and  we  believe  many  among 
our  readers  might  profitably  give  heed  to  our  sug- 
gestion. 

— — .-I  — - - " . . - ■ . ■ I— 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  QUALITIES  OF  COFFEE. 

It  has  for  a long  time  been  thought  that  ground 
coffee  possessed  antiseptic  or  disinfectant  properties. 
During  some  experiments  upon  the  food  value  of 
coffee  recently  undertaken  by  Liidevitz,  which  were 
reported  in  Pharmaceutische  Centralblatt,  the  chemist 
found  that  baoteria  were  retarded  in  their  develop- 
ment in  nutritive  gelatine  by  relatively  small  quanti- 
ties of  an  aqueous  infusion  of  coffee.  Bacteria,  as 
doubtless  everyone  knows,  play  an  important  part 
in  the  phenomena  of  putrefaction.  The  caffeine 
contained  in  the  coffee  appeared  to  be  the  ingredient 
which  is  thus  specially  active  in  retarding  bacterial 
growth ; but  on  making  experiments  with  pure 
caffeine  upon  infusions  containing  various  species 
of  bacterium,  it  was  observed  that  its  action  was 
quite  inconsiderable.  It  is  rather  to  the  empyreu- 
matic  substances  formed  during  the  roasting  of 
the  coffee-berries  that  the  anti-bacterial  action  of 
ground  coffee  must  be  attributed.  In  connection 
with  these  results  we  may  recall  a fact  which  has 
long  been  known,  namely,  that  when  fresh  raw  meat 
is  dusted  over  with  ground  coffee  it  can  be  dried 
without  the  least  sign  of  becoming  putrid. —Groce)’. 

— Mi  III  i U. 

THE  COCKCHAFER. 

Great  injury  is  done  to  the  roots  of  plants  of  all  kinds 
by  the  grub  or  larva  of  the  cockchafer,  one  of  the 
largest  of  beetles,  the  noisy  flight  of  which  may  now 
be  heard  in  the  twilight.  The  grub,  says  a contem- 
porary, spends  several  years  in  the  soil,  and,  as  it 
is  a voracious  feeder,  it  is  frequently  the  unseen 
cause  of  much  damage  to  crops,  its  ravages  being 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  young  plantations  of 
forest  tree.  In  the  extensive  forest  areas  near  Cracow 
in  Polnnd,  the  mischief  had  progressed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  maintenance  of  nurseries  was  found  to 
be  impossible,  the  grubs  invariably  destroying  the  seed- 
lings. Dr.  Laszezynski  now  reports,  however,  that  the 
lupin  has  proved  itself  of  great  value  as  an  iusectifuge 
plant.  La.st  year,  after  the  usual  planting  of  seeds 
of  forest  trees,  one  part  of  the  area  was  sown  with 
seeds  of  the  yellow  lupin  and  the  young  forest  trees 
upou  this  portion  were  untouched  by  the  grubs  of 
the  cockchafer,  whilst  on  the  rest  of  the  area  the 
seedlings  were,  as  usual,  destroyed.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  test  amongst  field  crops  the  value  of  a. 
remedy  which  has  proved  so  efficacious  iu  the  case 
of  forest  seedlings,  and  it  is  suggested  that  beetroot 
and  other  field  crops  which  suffer  from  this  pest 
might  bo  protected  by  the  sowing  of  yellow  lupia 
seed. — South  of  India  Observer. 

[Many  long  years  ago  Liebig  advised  the  coffee 
planters  of  Ceylon  to  grow  lupin  as  a green  crop 
amidst  their  ooffeo  trees,  to  be  turned  into  tho 
soil  as  manure.  Had  the  planters  heeded  the 
advice  it  seems  probable  they  would  not  have 
suffered  as  they  did  from  grubs.  Lupins  as  insecticides 
could  well  bo  grown  on  our  upland  patanas.— 
Ed.  J.  H.] 
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PEOGRESS  OP  TEA  CONSUMPTION  IN 
BRITAIN; 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  BRITISH-GROWN 
TEA  AND  DECADENCE  OF  THE  CHINA 
TRADE. 

Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton  have  prepared 
one  of  those  periodical  reviews  of  the  tea  trade 
illustrated  by  coloured  and  graduated  diagrams 
which  convey  distinct  and  vivid  impressions  re- 
garding the  progress  of  tea  consumption  and  the 
progress  or  decadence  of  the  supplies  received 
from  different  sources.  This  document  will  be 
circulated  to  our  subscribers  with  an  early  issue,  and 
meantime  we  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  more 
salient  facts  in  the  advance  copy  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured.  On  the  first  page  there 
are  nine  circular  diagrams  showing  the  ad 
vanoe  in  the  home  consumption  of  tea  during 
nine  quinquennial  periods  between  1849  and  1889. 
The  size  of  the  last  circle  of  the  series  is  con- 
siderably more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the 
first,  the  increase  having  been  from  50  millions  of 
lb.,  all  China,  in  1849,  to  I804  millions,  mainly 
British-grown,  in  1889.  For  the  first  three  quin- 
quenniums  only  China  was  consumed,  the  figures 
rising  in  the  period  ended  1869  to  76J  millions. 
In  the  1864  period  commenced  the  competion  of 
Indian  tea,  but  China  continued  to  advance  until 
it  attained  its  maximum  in  the  1879  period  with 
126^  millions  of  lb.  Then  commenced  the  “ down 

grade  ” process,  to  IlOf  millions  in  1879  and 
only  61  millions  (the  figure  previously  attained 
in  1854)  in  1879.  The  red  colour  inside  the 
circle  indicating  Indian  tea  continued  to  en- 
large until  from  2,800,000  lb.  in  1864  the 
figures  rose  to  96  millions  in  1889.  Cey- 
lon was  late  in  the  field ; but  its  progress 
from  a small  yellow  spot,  indicating  IJ  million 
of  pounds  in  the  1884  period,  was  phenomenal  : the 
yellow  having  enlarged  to  a proportion  of  28| 
millions  in  1889.  Up  to  the  end  of  1859  only 
China  tea  was  consumed  in  Britain,  and  of  that 
only  76^  millions.  In  1864  the  consumption 
rose  to  88i  millions,  of  which  2,800,000 
was  Indian.  In  1889  the  figures  for  home  con- 
sumption in  Britain  were  : — 

China  61,100,000  lb. 

Indian  96,028,491  „ 

Ceylon  28,500,000  „ 

Total  ...  185,628,491  1b. 

Together  it  will  be  seen  that  Indian  and  Ceylon 
tea  made  up  124,528,491  lb.  British-grown 
against  61,100,000  China, — or  more  than  twice  the 
quantity  of  the  famous  product  of  Cathay  which 
once  monopolized  the  market.  So  compete  a revo- 
lution and  in  so  short  a period  has  seldom  occurred 
in  the  trade  in  any  great  article  of  consumption 
and  the  progress  of  supersession  has  by  no  means 
reached  its  final  limits. 

The  compiler  of  the  paper  remarks : — 

In  1889  the  quantity  of  China  Tea  used  in  Great 
Britain  was  f«ss  than  the  Home  Consumption  in  1854 — 
35  years  previously. 

In  1889  the  quantity  of  British  Grown  Tea  used  was 
more  than  douhle  the  entire  Home  Consumption  in  the 
same  year,  1854. 

In  1889  the  quantity  of  British  Grown  Tea  used  was 
iti  excess  of  the  entire  Home  Consumption  in  1871 — 18 
years  previously. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1890,  the  consumption  of 
China  tea  was  only  28,686,000  lb.  against  31,418,000 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1889  or  .30  lb,  per- 
centage per  head  of  the  population  instead  of  35,  or 
from  above  one-third  of  the  whole  to  considerably  be- 
low that  proportion.  In  tho  case  of  Indian  the  rise  was 
from  46J  millions  to  51J  or  from  a percentage  per  head 


of  51  to  64.  The  progress  of  Ceylon  was  from 
13,066,000  to  14,583,000  lb.,  or  from  14  percentage 
per  head  to  16.  To  quote  again  : — 

The  figures  below  the  Diagram  show  that  the  Tea 
consumption  has  nearly  quadrupled  during  a period  of 
forty  years — since  1849. 

In  the  ten  years  ending — Ib. 

1859  the  Consumption  bad  increased  about  26  million. 
1869  do  uo  further  increased 

about  ...  36  do. 
1879  do  do  do  do  49  do. 

1889  do  ^ do  do  do  25  do. 

The  quantity  used  annually  per  head  of  population 
had  increased  as  follows  ; — 

1849.  1859.  1869.  1879.  1889. 

lb.  lb.  lb.  lb.  lb. 

1-81  267  3-63  4-68  4'91 

The  increase  in  the  actual  weight  of  Tea  used  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  was  small  when  compared  with 
the  preceding  periods.  This  may  probably  be  in  a 
great  measure  accounted  for  by  the  large  proportion 
of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Teas  used  in  the  latest  period. 
These  Teas  being  so  much  stronger  than  China  Tea, 
a greater  number  of  cups  can  be  prepared  from  the 
same  weight  of  Tea — thus  rendering  British  Grown 
Teas  far  more  economical  than  China.  It  therefore, 
seems  not  improbable  that  a further  expansion  may 
take  place  in  the  Home  Consumption  as  the  displace- 
able quantity  of  China  Tea  becomes  gradually  less. 

Reduction  of  Duty — On  the  1st  May,  the  Tea  Duty 
was  reduced  from  sixpence  to  fourptnce  per  lb. 

The  last  time  an  alteration  in  the  Duty  occurred  was 
on  the  1st  June,  1865,  when  it  was  reduced  from  one 
shilling  per  lb.,  to  sixpence  per  lb,  a reduction  from 
Is  6d  per  lb.  having  been  made  during  1863. 

Although  a reduction  from  6d  to  4d,  at  a time 
when  the  price  of  Tea  is  so  slow  as  to  bring  it 
within  easy  reach  of  almost  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity, is  not  a parallel  case  to  a reduction  in  the 
Tax  from  Is  to  6d  per  lb.,  at  a period  when  the  price 
of  Tea  was  double  its  present  figure  ; it  may 
nevertheless  be  of  irterest  to  compare  the  average 
consumption  during  the  five  years  just  preceding 
1865  with  that  of  the  five  years  immediately  follow- 
ing, viz  ; — 

Average  Annual  Con-  Average  Annual  Con- 
sumption 1860-1864.  sumption  1866-1870. 
lb.  lb. 

81,464,027  109,883,329 

Per  head  of  lb.  lb. 

population 2'79  3'61 


It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  average  Consump- 
tion per  bead  of  population,  has  remained  almost 
stationary  during  the  last  seven  years — probably  for 
the  reasons  given  under  the  previous  heading. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  just  made  in  the  Duty,  and  it  may  be  a 
mere  coincidence  that  the  Home  Consumption  during 
the  last  six  months  should  show  an  nnusually  large 
advance — the  whole  of  which  is  made  up  of  clearances 
since  the  1st  May. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  alteration  in  the  Duty 
was  to  produce  a strong  demand  for  the  lower  grades 
of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Teas,  and  even  a temporary  but 
very  transient  demand  for  low  priced  China  Tea. 
This  demand  was  doubtless  caused  to  meet  an  ex- 
pected enquiry  from  the  public  for  cheaper  Teas. 

This  arrestment  of  the  rate  of  progress,  although 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  British- 
grown  teas,  is  a serious  matter  for  India  and  Ceylon, 
which  are  so  rapidly  increasing  their  output  of 
tea,  and  no  effort  should  be  wanting  to  open 
up  new  markets.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn, 
as  we  do  further  on,  that  the  progress  already  made 
is  promising.  A diagram  shows  that  medium 
Indian  pekoe  went  down  in  price  from  Is  6d  per 
lb.  in  1880  and  1881  to  9,Jd  and  lO^d  in  1890; 
the  downward  course  of  pekoe  souchong  in  the 
same  period  having  been  from  Is  3d  to  8Jd  and  9d 
per  lb.  In  view  of  a stationary  consumption  in 
Britain  and  lowered  prices,  our  readers  interested 
in  tea  (the  great  majority)  will  eagerly  scan  the 
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figures  for  exports  from  Britain;  which  are,  of 
course,  additional  to  exports  direct  from  India  and 
Ceylon  to  markets  other  than  that  of  Britain. 
Here  are  the  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1890, 
which  we  trust  may  expand  ten.twenty-thirty- 
fold  before  the  expiry  of  the  decade  on  which 
we  have  entered : — 

Export. — Since  the  1st  January,  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Teas  have  been 
shown  separately  from  those  of  China  Tea  in  the 
official  figures.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
lb.  lb. 

1,443,994  of  Indian  Tea,  and  651,968  of  Ceylon  Tea 
were  exported  from  Great  Britain  during  the  six 
months  ending  30th  June. 

These  exports  were  distributed  as  follows 


United  States  of  America  ... 

Indian. 

lb. 

423,776 

Ceylon. 

lb. 

189,636 

Canada  ...  ... 

235,595 

96,203 

Turkey 

256,634 

3,121 

Holland 

173,414 

85,234 

^Germany 

47,391 

121,842 

Russia 

15,664 

6,943 

9,040 

France 

22,172 

Other  places  ... 

269,348 

139,949 

1,443,994 

651,908 

* Probably  part  of  the  Tea  exported  to  Germany  was 
for  Russia. 

On  these  figures  the  compiler  makes  remarks,  some 
of  which  we  quote: — 

United  States  of  America  and  Canada. — The  ex- 
ports to  these  countries  are  highly  encouraging.  Per- 
haps of  all  export  markets,  these  two  are  the  most 
promising.  It  is  now  beyond  question  that  Indian  and 
Ceylon  Teas  have  at  least  taken  firm  root  in  these 
countries,  and  that  the  development  of  an  important 
and  increasing  trade  is  merely  a question  of  time. 
Wholesale  houses  in  the  large  Tea  drinking  centres  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  change  which  has  of  late  been  tak- 
ing place  in  the  public  taste — and  are  already  learning 
that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  foster  a trade  which  they 
see  is  an  increasing  one. 

Both  the  Associated  Tea  Planters,  Limited,  and  the 
Ceylon  Planters’  American  Tea  Co.,  Limited,  are  doing 
a good  work  respectively  for  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea. 
They  are  both  working  on  somewhat  similar  lines  in 
BO  far  as,  in  addition  to  a wholesale  business,  they  have 
each  opened  retail  depots  in  New  York.  They  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  bring  their  respective  Teas  under 
the  immediate  notice  of  the  consumers.  As  prospects 
open,  their  retail  depots  will  probably  be  extended  to 
other  towns,  and  their  means  of  spreading  information 
concerning  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  be  proportionately 
increased. 

Other  agencies  of  various  kinds  are  also  at  work 
and  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  both 
these  important  markets  will  before  long  become  ex- 
tensive buyers  of  British  Grown  Tea. 

Then  follow  references  to  South  America  and 
South  Africa,  about  which  we  are  not  so  sanguine 
as  the  writer.  The  races  of  Latin  origin,  and  es- 
pecially those  with  a large  admixture  of  Indian 
blood,  seem  incapable  of  settling  down  to  peace- 
ful government  and  commerce,  and  it  is  surely 
discouraging  that  the  recent  outbreaks  of  revolu- 
tion and  war  should  have  followed  so  quickly 
on  the  grand  pan-republican  demonstration  in  the 
United  States.  For  South  Africa,  Natal  could  grow 
tea,  but  the  crusade  against  Indian  labour  may 
prevent  the  development  of  the  enterprise.  We 
turn  with  far  brighter  hope  to  the  as  yet  youth- 
ful British  colonies  of  the  south.  The  compiler 
of  the  review  writes : — 

Our  Australian  Colonies  already  draw  considerable 
supplies  from  India  and  Ceylon  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  increase  the  proportion  of  these  Teas 
used.  The  exports  of  Indian  Tea  from  Calcutta  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  from  1st  May,  1889, 


to  30th  April  1890,  in  the  past  three  seasons  were 
as  follows  : — 

1887-8.  1888-9.  1889-90, 

lb.  lb.  lb. 

2,408,019  2,869,184  3,595,712 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  direct  exports  of 
Ceylon  Tea  to  these  places  for  the  past  six  months 
were  nearly  1,000,000  lb. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  and  the  markets  of  Russia 
and  Constantinople  are  referred  to.  But  Russia 
will  shut  out  British  tea  if  she  can,  and  we  see 
little  ground  for  expecting  that  the  effete  coffee- 
drinking  Turks  will  ever  become  good  customers 
for  tea.  But  who  can  say  ? The  consumption  of  tea 
in  Britain  itself  was  only  1‘81  lb  per  head  of  the 
population  in  1849,  while  now  it  verges  on  5 lb, 
the  figure  for  1889  having  been  4'91.  Of  the 
various  foreign  countries  and  British  Colonies 
mentioned  the  compiler  says : — 

All  these  openings,  insignificant  though  some  of  them 
may  appear,  form  an  important  total  in  the  aggregate 
and  may  eventually  prove  of  inestimahle  value  to  the 
continually  incre,asing  production  which  is  taking  place 
both  in  Indian  and  in  Ceylon. 

The  progress  of  Travaneore  as  a tea-producer 
is  specially  noticed.  There  are  4^700  acres  in 
cultivation,  and  the  exports  have  risen  from 
3,577  lb.  in  1882-3  to  078,363  in  1888  9.  It  is  tsated  that 

Some  forty  different  estates  were  represented  in  the 
London  auctions  last  season,  comprising  a total  of 
over  9,000  packages.  In  this  district,  Tea  can  be  pro- 
duced of  good  quality,  well  suited  for  self  drinking, 
as  also  for  blending  purposes. 

Of  course  every  case  of  this  kind  reported  con- 
stitutes an  additional  reason  for  the  most  active 
and  persistent  efforts  to  cultivate  new  markets 
for  tea.  There  is  a diagram  showing  the  monthly 
average  Home  Consumption  of  China,  Indian  and 
Ceylon  tea,  during  26  years.  From  this  we 
learn  that  China  commenced  in  1864  with 
7^  millions  of  pounds  per  month,  rose  to  lOJ 
millions  in  1879,  and  sank  to  5 in  1889,  India, 
which  began  with  about  J million  in  1864,  has  gone 
on  steadily  and  rapidly  rising  to  8 millions  in  1889. 
The  progress  of  Ceylon  has  been  still  more  rapid 
from  a few  hundreds  of  thousands  in  1884  to  2^ 
in  1889.  The  percentage  of  Indian  tea  to  the 
whole  consumption  rose  from  3 per  cent  in  1864 
to  52  per  cent  in  1889  ; while  the  rise  in  the  per- 
centage of  Ceylon  has  been  from  1 in  1884  to  15 
in  1889.  The  percentages  of  India  and  Ceylon 
together  make  up  67  per  cent  of  British-grown  tea 
consumed  in  Britain  last  year. 

The  details  we  have  thus  noticed  and  quoted  are 
very  interesting  and  in  many  respects  important. 
With  the  progress  of  population,  wealth  and  tem- 
perance, we  have  every  right  to  expect  a corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  demand  for  the  wholesome 
and  fine  quality  tea  we  produce ; and  in  this 
case  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  what 
subserves  our  interests  as  produoera  is  entirely  bene- 
ficial to  the  consumers. 

^ 

OLD  BONES  IN  BENGAL. 

The  Government  of  India,  in  their  No.  67 

12-1,  A,  dated  the  4lh  October  1889,  have  invited 
the  attention  of  Local  Governments  to  the  inoreas- 
ing  exportation  of  bones  from  India,  and  asked  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Land  Records  and  Agri- 
culture to  embody  remarks  on  the  use  of,  and  trade 
in,  bones  in  their  annual  reports.  The  following  is 
the  information  whioh  has  been  gathered  on  the 
subject : — 

(1)  Source  axd  Use  op  Bones. — Within  thelast  few 
years  the  oolleoton  of  bones  from  village  wastes, 
for  exportation  to  Caloutta,  has  become  the  re- 
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gular  profession  of  a low  caste  of  Hindus — 
Chamars — in  the  central  and  western  districts  of 
Bengal  proper,  and  is  gradually  extending  to  the 
outer  parts  of  Bengal,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creasing demand  of  the  Calcutta  mills,  and  the 
extension  of  railway  communication.  Heaps  of 
raw  bones  collected  for  transport  to  Calcutta  may 
now  be  seen  along  the  railway  and  principal  river 
routes  of  Bengal.  Bones  are  also  collected  by  the 
indigo-planters  of  Behar  for  use  in  their  indigo 
land.  Many  of  them  have  erected  mills  for 
grinding  them  to  dust.  In  Lohardugga  many 
tea-planters  make  their  own  bone-meal,  and  use 
it  as  a manure  for  tea-plants.  The  bones  are 
collected  locally,  and  coarsely  ground  by  the  dhenJd. 
The  fragments  are  not  so  fine  as  are  turned 
out  by  the  mill,  nor  are  they  required  to  be  very 
fine  for  a slow-growing  perennial  like  tea.  The 
bones  brought  into  Calcutta  are  bought  up  for 
manufacture  into  bone-meal.  There  are  four  or 
five  bone-grinding  mills  at  the  present  time  in 
and  near  Calcutta.  Vv^'ith  the  exception  of  a com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  bone-meal  sent  out  to 
tea-gardens,  the  whole  of  the  output  of  the  mills 
is  destined  for  export. 

(2)  Pkice  of  Bone-meals  in  Calcutta. — The  price 
of  bone-meal  ranges  from  E2  to  E2-8  per  maund. 
There  are  several  sorts  (about  10  in  number) 
distinguished  according  to  degrees  of  fineness  and 
purity,  the  best  of  which  resembles  satu  or  parched 
barley  meal,  both  in  fineness  and  colour. 

(3)  Means  op  producing  Bone-meal  cheaper 
IN  Bengal. — Eaw  bones  as  they  come  from  the 
Chamars  may  be  bought  in  the  mofussil  at  eight 
annas  per  maund  or  less.  In  the  tea-gardens  in 
and  near  Eanohi  they  are  delivered  by  the  collectors 
at  the  rate  of  five  annas  a maund.  At  Dumraon 
in  Shahabad  bones  have  been  collected  at  a coat 
of  four  annas  a maund,  and  at  Julpigoree  Mr. 
Donald  Sunder,  Settlement  Officer  of  the  Western 
Dooars,  has  arranged  with  Chamars  to  have  bones 
delivered  at  the  jail  at  a price  not  exceeding  six 
annas  a maund. 

A comparative  trial  was  made  in  the  Seebpore 
farm  as  to  the  relative  merits,  in  grinding  bones 
to  dust,  of  the  dhenlci  and  an  English-made  bone- 
mill  supplied  to  the  department  by  Messrs.  T. 
E.  Tomson  & Company.  The  results  were  that 
it  cost  two  annas  a maund  less  to  prepare 
bone-meal  with  the  dhenJci  than  with  the  mil). 
Under  the  circumstances  the  dhenJd  can  be  safely 
recommended  as  a cheap  and  effective  means  of 
crushing  bones.  If  ryots  ever  take  to  the  use  of 
bone-meal  for  manure,  they  will  not  have  recourse 
to  complicated  machinery,  but  will  use  the  dhenki 
in  very  much  the  same  way  that  they  grind  wheaten 
and  barley  flour  themselves,  rather  than  buy  the 
machine-made  article. 

(4)  Experiment.s  in  Bone-meal  through  Eyots. 
— Numerous  experiments  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
bone-meal  as  a manure  for  paddy  have  been  made 
in  Burdwan  and  Hooghly.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  show  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  bone-meal 
in  the  form  of  a statement  comparing  the  outturn  of 
plots  ma.'/ured  with  it,  with  that  of  unmanured  plots, 
f jr  these  reasons — (1)  that  in  most  of  the  experi- 
ments boiio-meal  was  mixed  with  saltpetre,  hide-salt, 
Ac.,  so  that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  how  much  of 
tlic  increased  yield  was  due  to  each  of  these  manures ; 
and  (2)  that  the  experiments  made  by  ryots  are 
devoid  of  precision  and  oannot  be  thoroughly  relied 
upon.  The  best  guide  to  the  value  of  this  manure 
would  bo  the  evidence  of  the  ryots  who  have  tried  it. 
In  the  Annual  Eeport  lor  1880  87  mention  was  made 
of  iho  steadily  incitusing  demand  for  boue-meal  in 
villages  when;  it  had  bem  u.-od  in  the  preceding 
year.  Tlio  results  of  the  ryots’  experiments  in  this 


year  were  also  encouraging,  as  the  figures  given  in 
the  Appendix  H.  show.  They  give  an  average  in- 
crease of  570  lb.  of  paddy  per  acre  obtained  by 
manuring  with  240  lb.  of  bone-meal.  The  money- 
value  of  the  increase  in  a year  of  ordinary  prices 
may  be  taken  as  E9-8,  while  the  price  of  240  lb.  of 
bone-meal  applied  is  only  EG  at  its  present  high  price 
in  Calcutta.  Experiments  made  with  bone- 
meal  on  paddy,  did  not  succeed  in  1887-88  owing 
to  great  deficiency  of  rainfall  ; and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1888-89)  they  totally  failed  on  account 
of  floods,  but  the  ryots  who  made  the  ex- 
periments appear  to  be  very  much  interested. 
Last  year  an  application  was  received  from 
a single  person  for  fifty  maunds  of  bone-meal, 
which  was  supplied  and  paid  for  by  the  applicant. 
Inquiries  were  made  in  some  of  the  villages  in  which 
bone-meal  had  been  distributed  in  previous  years. 
The  testimony  of  the  ryots  and  farmers  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Basu,  nearly  uniformly  to  the  effect — ■ 

(Ij — That  bone-meal  is  quite  as  good  as  manure  for 
paddy,  potatoes  and  sugarcane  (the  chief  crops  of  the 
village)  as  oilcake. 

(2) — But  that  its  effect  does  not  last  for  more  than 
a year,  and  according  to  some,  a field  manured  with 
bone-meal  will  yield  heavily  in  the  first  year  only. 

(3) — That  better  results  were  obtained  in  sandy  than 
in  clayey  soils. 

In  Hooghly  and  Burdwan  oilcakes  (castor-cake 
in  particular)  are  now  being  very  largely  used,  as 
manures  not  only  for  sugarcane,  potatoes  and 
various  vegetable  crops,  but  also  for  paddy,  the 
chief  staple  of  these  districts.  Although  bone- 
meal  is  acknowledged  to  be  a good  manure, 
oilcake  is  believed  to  be  superior  to  it  in  many 
respects.  Besides  that  it  is  much  cheaper  than 
bone-meal,  it  is  open  to  no  objection  on  the 
ground  of  caste  feeling.  Until,  therefore,  bone- 
meal  can  be  offered  at  cheaper  rates  than 
oilcake,  there  is  no  hope  of  its  general 
adoption  in  native  agriculture. — Pioneer,  Aug.  18th. 

INDIA'S  POVERTY^^ND  HOW  IT  CAN 
BE  REMEDIED. 

Here  is  the  truth,  plainly  spoken:  — 

A correspondent  writes  to  the  Madras  Tines, — the 
poverty  of  India  is  becoming  proverbial.  In  order  to 
mifigete  this  rising  povti  ty  of  India,  there  is  a loud 
demand  for  technical  institutions,  in  order  to  revive 
the  old  industries  of  this  great  empire  which  are  now 
on  the  decay,  and  to  encourage  the  arts  in  esse  and  in 
posse.  The  Good  British  Government,  which  has  al- 
ready conferred  several  priceless  boons  on  India,  is 
also  opening  technical  institution  for  the  anaelioration 
of  the  poverty. striebsu  classes.  India  is  thought  to 
be  the  poorest  country  in  the  world.  When  a careful 
examination  is  made  as  to  her  real  position,  one  is 
constrained  to  say  that  it  is  the  richest  in  the  world; 
but  the  apathy  of  the  natives,  in  commercial  enterprises 
and  in  agricultural  pursuits,  has  rendered  this  Empire 
the  poorest  in  the  world.  Let  us  therefore  briefly 
examine  the  causes  which  underlie  this  poverty.  There 
are  many  men  here  who  have  amassed  a good  deal  of 
wealth  in  different  walks  of  life.  The  wealth  so 
accumulatod  by  them  is,  as  a general  rule,  spent  m 
ways  which  are  of  very  little  benefit  to  the  country. 
Some  of  these  wealthy  people  spend  a mint  of  money 
in  taking  long  pilgrimages,  in  erecting  costly  temples, 
in  performing  the  marriages  of  their  infant  sons  and 
daughters,  some  in  preparing  costly  jewels,  and  some  in 
immoral  ways ; besides  these  there  i.s  another  set  of 
superstitious  people  who  keep  the  money  in  their  iron 
safes  and  actually  worship  it  ; if  the  money  that  is 
spent  in  all  these  ways  is  laid  out  in  such  com- 
mercial enterprises  us  opening  of  Banks,  the  opening  of 
spinning  and  we '.viug  c.jmpanies,  and  other  mechanical 
and  engineering  worts,  how  usefal  and  beneficial 
would  these  be  iu  reducing  the  powerty  of  India. 
The  mineral  resources  of  this  fertile  land  are  great. 
It  boaslB  of  gold,  iron  and  coal  fields  and  several 
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other  mineral  products.  If  all  the  wealthy  classes 
■who  say  that  India  is  hecoming  poorer  day  by  day 
would  lay  out  their  money  in  opening  companies  for 
working  the  gold,  iron  and  coal  mines,  for  how  many 
people  would  such  undertakings  provide  a living? 
The  natives  who  accumulate  wealth  either  by  hook 
or  crook  are  naturally  reluctant  to  lay  out  any  portion 
of  it  in  any  useful  undertaking,  but  their  sole  aim  is 
to  save  money  somehow  or  other,  and  yet  we  find 
such  men  sitting  in  their  bungalows  and  storied  honses 
saying  that  India  is  getting  poorer. 

The  natives,  through  this  apathy  for  such  enter- 
prises, have  left  this  fertile  soil  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  who  have  formed  themselves  into  many 
companies,  and  opened  railways,  gold  mining  com- 
panies, cotton  mills,  papsr  mills,  and  several  other 
engineering  and  mechanical  works,  which  give  the 
working  classes  not  only  a living,  but  also  leave  a 
sufficient  margin  of  profit  and  interest  on  the  outlay. 
If  the  natives  were  to  open  such  institutions,  it  would 
not  only  be  a very  great  boon,  hut  they  would  also 
retain  the  wealth  of  the  laud  in  their  own  hands  ; 
but  under  the  present  state  of  things,  the  wealth 
of  India  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
The  natives,  who  hoard  up  wealth  without  making 
any  use  of  it,  are  clamouring  for  technical  institu- 
tions. No  doubt  such  institutions  would  be  of  im- 
mense good  to  the  people  in  giving  them  technical 
education ; but  those  who  have  received  such 
education  would  oven  then  have  to  depend  upon  the 
English  merchants  and  companies  for  their  livelihood  ; 
agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  India,  but  still  we  see 
that  such  an  important  source  of  industry  is  greatly 
neglected.  When  nature  withholds  its  gifts,  in  sufficient 
abundance,  the  poor  ryot  is  obliged  to  starve.  If  the 
well-to-do  people  assist  the  ryots  at  such  critical 
times,  and  introduce  improved  machinery  in  tilling 
the  soils,  how  much  of  the  ryots’  poverty  would  be 
averted.  At  present  India  is  depending  on  Europe 
and  other  foreign  countries  for  numerous  articles  such 
as  muslins,  matches,  umbrellas,  &o.  If  these  worship- 
pers of  Mammon,  who  daily  cry  that  India  is  becom- 
ing impoverished  forgetting  that  it  is  their  own  apathy 
which  is  bringing  about  this  calamity  start  companies 
for  manufacturing  these  articles,  how  much  would 
such  enterprises  mend  the  poverty  of  India.  If  all 
the  natives  would  lay  out  the  money  that  they  have 
laid  out  on  jewels,  which  is  only  a profitle.ss  invest- 
ment, in  other  profitable  and  useful  ways,  then  the 
poverty  of  India  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

India  is  a poor  country  because  the  natives  are  not 
an  enterprising  nation  ; it  is  poor,  not  becaus®  its 
mineral  products  are  less  fruitful  and  profitable  but 
because  they  are  neglected  by  the  natural  sous  of  the 
soil ; it  is  poor  because  the  well-to-do  classes  do 
not  wish  to  lay  out  their  money  on  any  profitable 
and  useful  undertaking.  From  Cashmere  to  Comorin 
there  are  wealthy  rajahs,  zemindars  and  other  men 
who  fling  away  a good  deal  of  money  on  useless  un- 
dertakings; if  all  the  money  that  is  so  flung  away 
were  laid  out  in  the  opening  of  some  useful  and 
paying  institution,  would  India  then  complain  of  her 
poverty  ? The  proverty  of  India  is  mainly  duo  to 
the  lack  of  commercial  enterprise  on  the  part  other 
sons.  The  sister  presidencies  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay 
are  far  better  than  Madras.  The  Baboos  of  Calcutta 
and  the  Parsees  of  Bombay  are  far  ahead  of  the  Mad- 
assee  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  hence  it  is  that 
those  two  presidencies  are  richer  than  Madras.  Can 
any  one  in  this  City  of  Madras  point  out  to  me  one 
mill  or  factory  which  has  been  opened  by  a company 
of  Madrasees,  besides  the  cotton  mill  at  Bellary, 
opened  by  Mr.  Sabapathy  Mudelliar,  and  the  rice 
IJOunding,  and  oil  mills,  opened  by  a native  merchant 
of  Madras  on  the  Tiruvattoor  High  Boad  ? If  the 
advocates  who  suggest  measures  and  me.-iiis  for  miti- 
gating the  evil  of  India’s  proverty  sitting  in  their 
comfortable  quarters,  were  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  men  named  above  I am  sure  that  the  proverty 
of  India  would  be  mitigated  to  a certain  extent. 
The  cause  of  this  property  is  nothing  move  than 
the  apathy  of  tlio  people  in  respect  to  commercial 
enterprises. — Indian  A ^riculturiit. 


TLAIBER  AND  FOREST  PRODUCE  GENE- 
RALLY IMPORTED  INTO  AND  EXPORTED 
FROM  CEYLON. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  interesting  report  of  CoL 
Clarke  on  the  Forest  Department,  there  are  memo- 
randa by  the  Collector  of  Customs  showing  the 
imports  and  exports  of  forest  products  for  1888 
and  1889,  details  of  which,  at  Ibis  juncture,  will  be 
interesting  to  a large  class  of  our  readers.  In  the 
imports  of  1888,  the  item  “ashwood  for  oars”  occurs. 
This  ashwood  must  have  been  used  by  some  of 
our  boat  clubs,  and  the  import,  only  1 package, 
is  not  repeated  in  1889.  Of  ” cedar  wood,”  des- 
cribed as  white  cedar  wood  in  Ool.  Clarke's  re- 
port, used  as  staves  for  oil  casks,  141  logs  and 
128  pieces  were  imported  in  1888  and  290  logs 
and  pieces  with  7 packages  in  1889.  Can  this  be 
the  produce  of  the  “ white  toon,”  the  true  Cedrela 
toona,  grown  so  largely  in  the  lower  hill  forests 
of  Southern  India  ? If  so  there  is  an  additional 
reason  for  trying  to  grow  this  tree  in  the  lower 
country  of  Ceylon,  while  the  red  toon  receives 
attention  at  higher  altitudes,  where  that  variety, 
with  coral  red  branohlets  and  serrated  red  leaves, 
flourishes.  Of  “ planks  not  described  ” 324 

pieces  and  16  packages  were  entered  in  1888 
and  1,423  and  6 respectively  in  1889.  Of  pitch 
pine  wood  122  packages  are  down  for  1888.  Of 
sandalwood  the  imports  in  1888  were  4,248 
pieces  and  7 packages,  while  in  1889  the  imports 
were  926  pieces  and  33  packages.  This  scented 
wood  is,  no  doubt  worked  up  into  boxes  and 
curios  for  sale  mainly,  like  tortoiseshell  articles 
to  steamer  passengers.  Of  timber  and  wood  not  des- 
cribed, 786  pieces  and  881  packages  were  imported  in 
1888. and  190  tons,  264  logs,  278  pieces  and  91  packages 
in  1889.  Of  teak  planks  and  teak  2,796  logs, 
3,183  pieces  in  1888,  and  1,217  logs,  2,001  pieces 
and  531  squares  in  1889.  Of  “ boards”  3,032  pieces 
and  500  packages  in  1889.  Also  “ Devadara  ” (?) 
wood  [cannot  be  Deodora]  35  packages.  “ Rough 
oak  planks”  1,200  pieces.  The  oak  timber  was 
probably  used  for  the  repair  of  vessels  built 
of  that  wood.  “ Red  wood  ” [?  red  toon]  13 
packages,  and  actually,  1 package  of  our  own 
special  dye-wood,  sapan.  The  total  amount 
of  timber  of  every  description  imported  in  1888  is 
given  at  2,937  logs,  8,769  pieces  and  1,029  packages. 
In  1889  the  figures  were, — 190  tons,  1,761  logs, 
8,960  pieces,  702  packages  and  531  squares.  There 
appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  a considerable 
increase  in  the  imports  of  1889  over  those  of  1888.  In 
addition  to  timber  we  get  horns  of  sorts,  23  cwt  and 
54  packages  in  1888  and  cwt  263-2-5  and  41  packages 
in  1889.  Of  orohilla  weed  [for  export?]  no  less 
than  cwt  527-3-22  and  28  packages  in  1888  and 
cwt  210-3  and  20  packages  in  1889.  Of  skins  of 
sorts  we  imported  11,413  pieces  and  74  packages 
in  1888,  and  27,003  pieces  and  71  packages  in  1889. 

Turning  now  to  exports  from  the  island  of 
similar  products,  we  obtain  figures  which  indicate 
an  important  branch  of  our  commerce.  It  is 
very  unfortunate,  however,  that  a more  distinct 
classification  of  timbers  is  not  adopted,  the  very 
largest  item  being  described  as  “woods  of  sorts.” 
Of  such  woods  the  exports  in  1888  were  2,828 
packages,  6,909  logs  ; with  820,247  under  “number,” 
which  we  suppose  indicates  the  contents  of 
the  packages  added  to  the  logs.  In  1889  the  exports 
under  the  same  heading  were  1,862  packages  ; 26,779 
logs  ; 700,536  number.  It  would  certainly  be  well 
if  the  Customs  could  secure  the  naming  of  at  least 
the  more  important  “woods  of  sorts”  sent  from 
the  island.  We  must  express  the  hops  that  the 
heading  did  not  include  any  palmyra  timber,  which 
constitutes  the  next  great  item.  The  number  of 
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palmyra  laths  and  rafters  exported  is  given  at 
286,296  in  1888  and  296,484  in  1889.  For  the 
roofs  of  buildings  there  can  be  no  better  timber  than 
that  of  well-grown  palmyra  palms.  “ Timber,  dye 
wood  and  root,”  chiefly  sapan,  no  doubt  (although 
we  get  cwt.  3,803-2-1  separately  for  sapan),  was 
ewt.  642-2  in  1888,  and  cwt.  648-1-22  with  10  pkgs. 
and  separately  under  the  heading  of  sapan  cwt.  1,674- 
0-16  in  1889.  Better  classifioation  is  required,  to 
enable  enquirers  to  discover  whether  any  important 
dyewood  other  than  sapan  is  exported  from  Ceylon. 
Ebony,  for  which  Ceylon  has  been  nearly  as 
famous  from  far  back  antiquity  as  for  cinnamon 
and  pearls,*  was  exported  in  1888  to  the  amount  of 
cwt.  12,3-521-21  and  in  1889  only  cwt.  3,880-3-1.  Col. 
Clarke  has,  in  his  report,  explained  the  cir- 
cumscribed export  as  due  to  a glutted  market. 
We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  ebony 
is  the  heart-wood  of  trees  the  outer  shell  of 
which  is  white,  the  amount  of  the  valuable 
heart-wood  varying  with  age  and  circumstances. 
Of  sandalwood  there  was  a trifling  export  of  5 under 
“number”  in  1888.  This  was,  of  course,  part  of 
the  sandalwood  originally  imported,  for  sandal- 
wood is  unknown  in  Ceylon  except  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens.  Of  our  next  most  important  cabinet  wood 
after  to  ebony,  that  is  satinwood,  the  exports  for 
1888  are  given  at  cwt.  4,143-2-4  and  4,359  logs  ; 
in  1889  at  cwt.  1,229-3,  logs  1,519  and  “ number” 
22.  Of  “iron wood”  (including  no  doubt,  as  well 
as  the  real  ironwood,  na)  the  exports  were  1,475  logs 
in  1888  and  896  logs  and  “number”  10  in  1889.  Of 
our  fine  and  useful  timber,  halmilla,  349  logs  were 
sent  away  in  1888  and  806  logs  in  1889.  Teak 
figures  for  1 log  in  1888  and  “ number”  35  in 
1889 : not  likely  to  have  been  the  produce  of 
Ceyloni  Of  arekanut  laths  and  rafters  we  exported 
305  in  1888  and  415  in  1889 ; while  coconut  rafters 
figured  for  259  and  1,718  in  the  respective  years. 
Of  “laths  and  rafters”  not  otherwise  defined  8,290 
packages  and  4,809  in  “number”  were  sent  away 
in  1888,  with  8,326  packages  and  3,006  “number” 
in  1889.  The  large  number  of  packages  must 
surely  have  included  palmyra  laths  and  rafters, 
in  which  case  the  figures  are  very  defective,  and 
now  that  we  have  a forest  department  in  full  oper- 
ation, it  would  surely  be  well  that  the  customs 
authorities  insisted  on  more  definite  information  as 
to  the  nature  and  names  of  the  timbers  entering 
into  the  export  trade  of  the  island.  Kitul  (Caryota 
urens,  or  jaggery  palm)  laths  and  rafters  to  the 
number  of  179  were  exported  in  1888  and  1,447 
in  1889.  The  totals  of  the  exports  of  timber  for 
the  two  years  were: — 

cwt.  packages  logs 

1888  20,941 3.26  11,121  13,093  and  number  1,112,100 

1889  7,433-0-ll  10,288  30,000  „ 1,003,674 

Of  forest  produce  exported  we  get  for  “ horns  of 
sorts"  in  1888  cwt.  2,341-0-16;  in  1889  cwt.  2,203 
and  1 package.  Hides  and  skins,  in  1888  cwt. 
7,598-0-26  and  347  packages;  in  1889  cwt.  8,693-2-20 
and  458  packages.  The  value  of  the  skins  of 
domestic  cattle  in  Ceylon  is  greatly  depreciated  by 
the  excessive  branding  of  the  live  animals  to  which 
their  native  owners  resort.  Of  the  dye  material, 
orchilla  weed  the  export  in  1888  was  cwt.  489-1-9 
and  one  package;  in  1889  ewt.  502-3-20.  Of  “tan- 
ning bark,”  not  more  definitely  described,  the  ex- 
port in  1888  was  cwt.  747-2  and  in  addition 

* Sir  George  Birdwood  iu  a paper  on  the  Industrial 
Arts  of  India  states  that  the  “Periplus  of  the  Eryth- 
rean  Sea,”  which  belongs  to  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  notices  that  Omana  imported  from 
India  ebony.  Ho  adds  that  Schlieman  found  carved 
Indiatj  [Ceylon  Vl  ebony  in  one  of  the  mounds  of  the 
Troad  identified  by  liim  with  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Troy. 


“Velam  bark”  was  sent  away  to  the  amount  of 
cwt.  630-2.  In  1889  there  is  no  separate  mention 
of  Velam  bark,  only  of  “tanning  bark,"  of  which 
the  export  was  cwt.  582-3. — There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  tanning  bark  exported  from  Ceylon, 
was  mainly  the  produce  of  cassia  auriculata  and 
Acacia  lewcoplilaia.  In  the  latest  published  number 
of  the  Indian  Forester  there  is  a paper  on  dye  stuffs, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts : — 

Acacia  Leucophlcea. — The  bark  of  Acacia  leuco- 
2}lilaa — the  reru  or  safed-kikar — attracted  attention  at 
the  Conference;  and  the  leather,?  exhibited  from 
various  districts  in  India  as  prepared  by  means  of 
this  material  were  considered  superior  to  any  others 
shown. 

Cassia  is  referred  to  in  the  same  article  and  it 
is  stated : — 

The  leather  tanned  by  the  bark  of  Cassia  auricu- 
lata— the  tarwar — was  considered  at  the  Conference 
much  superior  to  what  could  have  been  inferred  from 
the  examination  of  the  highly  coloured  bark. 

Then  we  have  a paragraph  on  the  nelli  of  our 
patanas : — 

Emblica  Mteobalan. — A few  of  the  tanners  present 
were  familiar  with  the  Bmblic  myrobalans — the  fruit 
of  Phi/llanthus  Emblica — daula,  iimla,  aonla — though 
they  had  never  before  seen  the  leaves.  But  the  same 
objection  exists  with  regard  to  these  as  has  already 
been  alluded  to  under  Anogeissus.  Unless  a tanning 
half-stuS  could  be  profitably  prepared  for  export,  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  expect  a trade  to  be  done  in 
the  leaves.  They  are  doubtless  good  and  useful  tans, 
but  have  to  compete  with  others  that  can  be  landed 
in  the  home  markets  at  lower  prices.  This  argument 
seems  perfectly  just  and  applicable  to  the  leaves,  but 
since  it  pays  to  export  the  fruits  of  the  true  myro- 
balans,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  question  of  a future 
trade  in  the  Emb'io  myrobalan  would  turn  on  the 
percentage  of  tannin  which  it  possesses  and  the  colour 
it  imparts  to  the  leather. 

We  never  before  heard  of  the  acid  and  astrin- 
gent nelli  fruits  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  being 
used  for  tanning  purposes. 

Gamble  writes  of  Acacia  leucophloca  (Mimosa 
leucophlaa  of  Boxb.  FI.  lud.)  that  it  is  known  to  the 
Tamils  as  velvaylam  and  vel  vaghe  and  to  the 
Sinhalese  as  Jeatu  andara.  He  desoribes  it  as 

A moderate-sized  or  large  deciduous  tree.  Bark  ^ 
inch  thick  ; colour  varying  with  age,  grey  and  smooth 
when  young,  dark  brown,  almost  black,  and  rough 
when  old,  exfoliating  irregularly  in  patches  and 
strips.  Sapwood  large  ; heartwood  reddish  brown  with 
lighter  and  darker  streaks,  extremely  hard.  Pores 
moderate-sized,  uniformly  distributed  in  patches  or 
short  irregular  concentric  belts  of  white  tissue  which 
are  prominent  in,  and  alternate  with,  the  dark-coloured 
firm  tissue  which  separates  the  medullary  rays.  The 
latter  are  white,  fine  and  moderate,  and  often  slightly 
bent, 

The  weight  of  the  wood  is  given  at  45  to  59  lb., 
and  it  is  added  that 

It  seasons  well  and  takes  a good  polish  ; is  strong 
and  tough,  but  often  eaten  by  insects.  It  gives  an 
excellent  fuel.  Tbs  bark  is  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity  ; 
it  is  used  iu  preparing  spirits  from  sugar  and  palm 
juice,  to  precipitate  by  the  tannin  it  contains  the 
albuminous  substances  in  the  juice.  It  gives  a fibre 
used  for  nets  and  coarse  cordage.  The  young  pods 
and  seeds  are  eaten,  and  the  gum  is  used  in  native 
medicine. 

Of  assia  auriculata  the  same  authority  states  that 
it  is  a shrub  of  Central  and  Southern  India  and 
that  its  bark  is  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing  leather 
and  its  seeds  as  an  application  for  opthalmia. — 
Of  Emhlica  myrobolan,  the  nelli  of  the  Sinhalese 
and  Tamils,  Gambia  tells  us,  under  the  title 
Phyllanthus  Emhlica,  that  it  is 

A moderate-sized  deciduous  tree.  Bark  somewhat 
loss  than  i inch  thick,  grey,  exfoliating  in  small  irre- 
gular patches,  inner  substance  red.  Wood  red, 
hard,  close-grained,  warps  and  splits  in  seasoning 
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No  lieartwood,  annual  rings  not  distinct.  Pores  small 
and  moderate-sized,  uniformly  distributed,  often  sub- 
divided or  in  short  radial  lines.  Medullary  rays  mo- 
derately broad  and  broad,  the  distance  between  two 
rays  generally  greater  than  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  pores.  Medullary  rays  very  prominent  on  a radial 
section,  giving  the  wood  a handsome  mottled  ap- 
pearance. 

Mendis  gave  49  lb.  as  the  weight  of  the  Ceylon 
wood  but  that  of  Mysore  is  given  at  67.  Gamble 
adds  : — 

The  wood  is  durable  under  water,  end  is  used  for 
well-work  ; also  for  agricultural  implements,  building 
and  furniture. 

The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  and  in  medicine;  chips 
of  the  wood  are  said  to  clear  muddy  water.  The  fruit 
is  the  Bmblic  Myrobolam,  and  is  used  as  a medicine, 
for  dyeing,  tanning,  and  for  food  and  preserves.  It 
gives  a gum,  which  is  not  used. 



PLANTING  IN  NETHEELANDS  INDIA. 

In  East  Java,  this  year’s  coffee  crop  has  turned  out 
poorly  but  prices  rule  high.  The  Zocomotief  mentions 
a firm  at  Samarang  which  last  year  drew  sixty  thou- 
sand piculs  from  its  estates,  but  which  expects  only 
112,000  piculs  this  year.  In  Bast  Java,  the  tobacco  crop 
also  shows  bad  signs. 

The  Batavia  Nieuwsblad  says  that  the  Netherlands 
India  Government  has  decided  upon  issuing  Java  tea 
to  the  army  there.  Similarly,  the  Government  has 
tried  to  depend  as  much  as  possible  on  local  resources 
in  the  supply  line,  but  the  Home  autboritiesi  invariably 
thwarrt  these  good  intentions  by  giving  preference  to 
articles  from  the  Netherlands.  This  eepecally  seems  to 
be  a failing  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  Locomotief,  in  noticing  the  expansion  of  planting 
enterprise  in  Netherlands  Bast  Borneo,  wonders  why 
tobacco  should  be  such  a favourite  in  that  line  of  busi- 
ness. It  deems  that  a commercial  company  with  a few 
handy  steamboats  and  convenient  trading  stations  on 
the  coast  could  carry  on  a profitable  barter  trade  in 
local  produce.  Pulo  Laut,  a coal  island  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, would  prove  useful  in  supplying  fuel. — 
Straits  Times,  Aug.  27th, 

♦ 

THE  CHANDPOEE  TEA  COMPANY. 

The  Ohandpore  Tea  Company,  Limited,  has  just  been 
registered,  with  a capital  of  £32,000  in  £10  shares. 
Its  object  is  to  acquire,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  the  Chandpore  and  Begum  Khan  Tea  Estates, 
situate  respectively  in  the  district  of  Sylhet  and  pro- 
vince of  Assam,  with  all  lands  appertaining  thereto, 
and  the  goodwill,  property,  and  assets  of  the  business 
partnerships  carried  on  by  the  respective  proprietors 
thereof  in  connection  therewith  as  the  same  stood  on 
January  let  1890,  as  going  concerns,  and  to  carry  on  and 
work  the  same  estates.  The  first  subscribers,  who  take 
one  share  each,  are: — S.  Cochrane,  20,  Threadneedle 
Street,  E.  C. ; Major-Gen.  W.  M.  Campbell,  Junior 
United  Service  Club  ; W.  Shaw,  16,  Exchange  Square, 
Glasgow;  J.  E.  Pedler,  9,  Mincing  Lane.  E.U.  ; O. 
Steel,  34,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.  C.;  J.  S.  Fraser,  34, 
Old  Broad  Street,  E.  0.;  C.  Sanderson,  46,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.  C.  There  shall  not  be  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  five  directors.  The  first  are  William 
Maxwell  Campbell,  William  Shaw,  J.  R.  Pedler,  and 
Samuel  Cochrane.  Qualifications,  £500.  Remunera- 
tion, £50,  divisible,  provided  that  the  fee  payable  to 
each  director  shall  not  exceed  £2  2s.  each  for  each 
meeting  attended.—//,  and  C.  Mail, 

« 

EAMIE  AS  FOOD  FOR  SILKWORMS. 

(Boelmieria  nivea,  H.  K.) 

We  were  lately  surprised  to  find  that  silkworms 
fed  on  rasuariiias.  Another  surprise  is  the  state- 
ment, which  we  quote  from  the  Kew  Bulletin,  for 
August,  that  the  leaves  of  the  rhea  plant  form 
suitable  food  for  the  silk-yielding  insects : — 

It  now  appears  that  the  leaves  of  the  Ramie  plant 
may  be  used  as  a food  for  silkworms,  in  the  same 


way  as  those  of  the  mulberry  and  Osage  orange 
(Madura  aurantiaca).  All  three  plants  belong  to  the 
same  natural  order  Urtieacecp.,  and  there  should  be 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  found  equally 
suitable.  The  following  account  of  the  use  of  Ramie 
leaves  for  feeding  silkworms  in  the  United  States  was 
communicated  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  Mr.  A.  de  G. 
de  Fonblanque,  H.  B.  M.’s  Consul  at  New  Orleans  : — 

“ A discovery  has  been  made  by  a lady  in  Columbia, 
S.  0.,  that  may  have  a marked  effect  upon  two  great 
industries.  For  a number  of  seasons  this  lady  has 
amused  herself  by  feeding  silkworms  and  sending  a 
few  pounds  of  cocoons  to  the  Women’s  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  Silk  Industry  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  extraordinary  warmtn  of  this  winter 
caused  the  eggs  to  hatch  far  in  advance  of  the  season, 
and  as  the  young  leaves  of  the  mulberry  and  the 
Osage  orange  had  not  put  forth,  our  amateur  was  at 
a loss  what  to  do.  An  account  adds  : 

“ ‘ Seeing  that  the  foliage  of  the  Ramie  in  a neigh- 
bouring field  was  putting  out,  she  gathered  some 
and  put  the  worms  upon  it.  They  fed  ravenously, 
and  she  kept  up  the  supply  until  the  Osage  orange 
leaves  appeared.  Then  she  divided  her  worms  equally, 
feeding  one  set  with  Ramie,  the  other  with  Osage 
orange.  She  kept  the  cocoons  separate  and  sent 
them  to  Philadelphia.  The  experts  there  were  as- 
tonished at  the  size  of  those  spun  by  the  Ramie 
eaters,  and  wrote  to  the  lady  to  know  what  she  had 
done  to  secure  them.  They  were  not  only  larger,  but 
the  silk  was  finer.’  ” 

“ If  further  experiments  should  prove  that  Ramie 
leaves  can  be  depended  upon  for  silkworms’  food,  then 
a great  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  production  of  this 
valuable  article  in  the  Boutb,  while  it  will  add  to  the 
profits  of  those  who  raise  that  plant  for  its  fibre.” 


CEYLON  CACAO. 

(Theohroma  Cacao,  L.) 

The  following  article  is  from  the  Kelt)  Bulletin 
of  August.  It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  pro- 
duction of-  cacao  in  Ceylon  is  limited  its  quality 
is  of  the  very  highest : — 

The  cacao  industry,  until  of  late  years,  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  tropical  parts  of  America, 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Venezuela,  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  Brazil,  and  the  Guianas,  being  the  chief 
producers  of  cacao  on  the  mainland,  while  Trinidad 
and  Grenada  have  taken  the  lead  amongst  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago.  The  species  of  Theo. 
hroma  yielding  commercial  cacao  are  natives  of  Central 
and  South  America,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  find  that 
the  largest  areas  under  cultivation  are  situated  near 
those  regions.  Plants  of  cacao  were  introduced  at  an 
early  period  to  the  East  Indies,  and  they  are  now 
found  under  cultivation  in  most  tropical  countries. 
Until  quite  recently,  however,  the  best  qualities  (as 
also  the  largest  quantities)  of  commercial  cacao  were 
obtained  fram  tropical  America.  The  celebrated  cacao 
of  Venezuela,  known  as  Caracas  Cacao,  the  choice 
cacao  of  Soconusco,  in  Mexico,  and  the  selected  sorts 
of  Trinidad  Cacao  were  believed  to  be  unapproachable 
for  quality  and  flavour.  It  appears  now,  however,  that 
even  the  best  produce  of  tropical  America  does  not 
reach  the  high  standard  which  has  been  attained  by 
Ceylon  Cacao.  In  a recent  letter  received  from  Mr. 
J . H.  Hart,  i\L.s.,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Trinidad,  he  states  : “ For  several  mails  I have 
noted  in  the  Public  Ledger  th&  increasing  prices  obtained 
for  Ceylon  Cacao  in  comparison  with  that  obtained  for 
the  best  Trinidad  Cacao.  In  the  Account  Sales  dated 
the  29th  March  it  is  shown  that  Ceylon  Cacao  is 
actually  worth  more  by  24s  Cd  per  cwt.  than  the  best 
Trinidad  marks.  Tho  difference  between  the  inferior 
marks  is  greater  still.”  In  view  of  these  facts  the 
planters  in  Trinidad  and  elsewhere  are  keenly  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  Ceylon  cacao,  and  seekijig  for 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  production  of  an 
article  so  superior  to  anything  produced  before.  It 
is  true  that  the  quantity  of  cacao  produced  in  Ceylon 
is  relatively  very  small.  In  1889  Ceylon  produced  only 
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17,164  owt„  while  the  production  of  Trinidad  alone 
was  probably  not  far  short  of  125,000  cwt.*  The 
general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  superior  quali- 
ty of  Oeylon  cacao  is  greatly  due  to  the  more  careful 
and  effective  methods  adopted  for  fermenting  and 
curing  the  beans.  The  produce  is  said  to  be  sent 
into  the  market  in  a bright  and  attractive  condition 
and  free  from  the  dirt  aud  mucilage  which  too  often 
spoils  the  appearance  of  West  Indian  cacao.  Again 
the  “soil  and  climatic  conditions”  in  Ceylon  are 
said  to  favour  the  production  of  cacao  with  a delicate 
flavour  and  good  colour.  There  is,  doubtless,  some 
amount  of  truth  underlying  all  these  opinions,  but 
none  of  them  touch  upon  an  important  element  in  the 
inquiry,  and  that  is  the  character  of  the  plants  yielding 
the  produce. 

The  cultivated  forms  of  Theohroma  cacao  are  broadly 
divided  into  two  sorts,  known  in  Spanish  speaking 
countries  of  America  as  cacao  Criollo  and  cacao 
Forastero.  At  one  time  cacao  Criollo  was  largely,  if 
not  exclusively,  cultivated  in  Trinidad,  but  owing  to 
a disease  (described  as  a ‘-blast”)  which  visited  the 
plantation  some  time  during  the  last  century  this  sort 
was  discarded  in  favour  of  a more  robust  and  hardy 
sort,  to  which  the  name  of  Forastero  (or  foreign) 
cacao  was  given.  The  Criollo  cacao  is  said  to 
yield  the  Caracas  cacao  of  Venezuela,  but  it  is 
now  comparatively  rare  in  Trinidad  and  (Grenada,  and 
only  sparsely  found  in  the  other  West  India  Islands. 
The  cacao  first  introduced  into  Ceylon  and  the  East 
Indies,  probably  by  the  Dutch  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century  was  the  criollo  sort,  and  if  the  bulk  of  the 
Oeylon  produce  now  received  in  this  country  is  derived 
from  criollo  trees  that  would  in  a great  measure  account 
for  its  superior  quality.  A Trinidad  planter  writes : 

“ The  Criollo  Cacao  is  much  better  flavoured  than 
any  other,  and  requires  but  three  days’  fermentation.” 
This  aspect  of  the  case  has  already  been  dealt  with 
by  Dr.  Trimen,  f.u.s.,  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Ceylon,  in  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1885 
There  has  been  some  demand  during  the  year  for 
seed  of  the  Trinidad  varieties  at  Peracieniya,  and  the 
belief  is  general  that  these  large  growing  kinds  are 
hardier  than  the  old  Oeylon  sort.  Since  the  date  of 
my  last  report  I have  arrived  at  the  conolusion  that 
the  various  ‘ pale-fruited  ’ kind  (see  Report  for  1882) 
sparingly  cultivated  in  Ceylon,  as  well  as  all  the  strains 
of  these  new  Trinidad  plants,  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  ‘ Forestero  ’ class  of  cacao.  All  of  them,  what- 
ever the  colour  of  the  pods — purple,  dark-red,  pick 
yellow,  or  palo-green — have  seeds  (‘beans’),  which  are 
flattish  in  form,  and  purple  or  violet  internally,  and 
become  very  dark  after  curing.  Our  old  cacao,  on  the 
contrary,  has  the  pod  nearly  always  red  (occasionally 
bright  yellow),  and  the  seeds  are  more  rounded  in 
shape,  and  always  white  or  yellowish  on  section 
when  fresh,  becoming  red  after  preparation  for  the 
market-  As  to  the  proper  name  of  this  latter  sort, 
I may  quote  a portion  of  a letter  which  I addresed 
to  the  Observer  newspaper,  in  November  last,  upon  the 
subject ; — 

“ ‘ The  fruiting  of  the  selected  and  named  varie- 
ties sent  from  Trinidad  in  1880  and  1881  baa 
since  shown  that  all  these  names  (Ouudeamor, 
Cayenne,  Verdilico,  &o.)  are  applied  to  forms  of  what 
is  known  there  as  ‘Forastero’  cacao,  and  that  none 
of  the  purple  seeded  kinds  are  of  the  ‘Criollo’  or 
‘Caracas’  variety.  It  will  therefore  be  well  to  use 
for  the  future  the  name  ‘Forastero  ’ tor  them  here  also. 

“ ‘ This,  being  the  case  the  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  the  ordinary  red  cacao  of  Oeylon.  What 
variety  is  it;  and  is  there  anything  like  it  grown 
elsewhere  i*  For  some  time  I have  been  becoming 
more  convinced  that  it  is  this  that  is  the  ‘ Caracas  ’ 
or  ‘Criollo’  cacao,  and  I might  have  taken  stronger 
ground  on  the  matter  than  1 did  in  my  last  report. 
Mr.  Morris  of  Jamaica,  who  has  had  good  opportunity 
of  investigation  the  cacaos,  both  in  a wild  and  cul- 
tivated state  tells  me  that  he  knows  of  ‘only  one 
kind  with  the  cotlyedous  white  or  whitish,  ‘and  that 
is  what  is  known  as  Caracas  cacao.’  This,  it  is  well 

' 1885  the  actual  production  was  122,585  owt. 


known,  is  now  a rare  kind  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
scarcely  to  be  found  on  Trinidad  estates,  having 
died  out,  though  formerly  largely  grown  there.  Evi- 
dently Oeylon  obtained  its  plants  before  this  change 
had  occurred.  The  high  quality  of  “ Ceylon  cacao  ” 
is  thus  explained,  as  well  as  its  delicate  temperament.” 

It  only  remains  to  point  out  that  the  preparation 
of  Ceylon  cacao  differs  in  one  important  point  from 
that  generally  adopted  in  Trinidad  and  other  parts 
of  tropical  America.  In  Oeylon,  after  the  beans  arc 
fermented  the  pulp  is  carefully  removed  by  washing, 
and  the  result  is  the  production  of  a clean,  bright 
looking  sample,  free  from  mucilage  and  discolouration 
of  any  kind.  In  the  West  Indies,  after  fermenta- 
tion, the  beans  are  generally  neither  washed  nor 
thoroughly  rubbed.  The  mucilage  is  allowed  to  dry 
upon  them.  On  some  of  the  best  estates  in  Trinidad 
the  mucilage  is  carefully  removed  by  rubbing,  and  some- 
times a red  absorbent  earth  is  used  to  assist  the  process  as 
well  as  to  give  an  attractive  colour  to  the  beans.  The 
various  methods  adopted  for  fermenting  and  curing 
cacao  in  the  West  Indies  ore  well  given  in  a series 
of  Essays  published  in  the  Ar/ricultaral  Record  (the 
Journal  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Board  of  Trinidad) 
for  March  1890.  The  present  position  of  Ceylon 
cacao  in  the  London  Market  is  discussed  in  the 
following  letter,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  Shand,  Haldane  & Co.,  of  24  Rood 
Lane,  E.  C.  ; — 

Messrs.  Lewis  & Notes  to  Messrs.  Shand,  Had- 
DANE  & Co. 

14,  Mincing  Lane,  E.  C.,  July  2nd,  1890. 

Dear  Sirs, — ’Ilie  following  remarks  may  give  some 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  position  held  by  Ceylon 
cacao  as  compared  with  Trinidad. 

The  comsumptive  demand  during  recent  years  has 
caused  manufacturers  generally  to  give  their  attention 
to  the  making  of  a cocoa  and  a chocolate  for  which 
Ceylon  is  especially  adapted  on  account  of  its  bright 
chooolate-coloured  break  and  mild  flavour  in  preference 
to  the  strong  flavoured  Trinidad  sought  after  a few 
years  ago. 

The  lightness  and  easy  fracture  of  the  shell  through 
the  removal  of  mucilage  renders  the  loss  in  weight 
less  to  manufacturers  and  likewise  facilitates  the 
working. 

To  the  demand  exceeding  the  supply  (the  largest 
output  from  Oeylon  in  one  year  being  less  than 
20,000  cwt),  together  with  the  fact  that  the  crop  is 
shipped  almost  entirely  to  this  port,  thus  creating 
keen  competition  from  the  markets  of  all  other  manu- 
facturing countries,  may  be  attributed  the  existing 
high  prices. 

We  may  mention  that  should  the  output  from  Ceylon 
be,  say  50,000  to  60,000  bags,  of  the  same  weight  per 
bag  as  those  from  ’Trinidad,  a range  of  prices  much 
on  a parity  with  that  of  good  Tiinidad  would  follow. 

We  have  recently  noticed  a few  parcels  of  Trini- 
dad cacao  cured  similar  to  Ceylon,  in  which  the 
outward  appearance  has  to  some  extent  been  obtained* 
but  the  light  break  and  mild  flavour  are  wanting. 

Any  further  information  which  yon  may  require  we 
shall  be  happy  to  furnish.— Yours,  &c., 

(Signed)  Lewis  and  Noyes. 

The  sample  sent  herewith  is  from  North  Matale 
estate,  the  property  of  the  Ceylon  Land  and  Produce 
Company,  Limited. 

II  I .11  mi — 

OysTESS  IN'  North  Borneo. — In  ,a  paper  on 
this  settlement  in  the  British  North  Borneo 
Herald  it  is  stated : — Edible  oysters  are  also 
found  on  the  rooks  near  the  coast ; these  are 
collected  and  dried  by  the  natives  and  sold  to  the 
Chinese  traders  who  export  them  to  China.  The 
same  oyster  does  not  object  to  make  its  home  on 
the  mangrove  branches  between  high  and  low  water, 
in  fact  oysters  may  be  said  to  grow  on  trees.  It 
would  thus  appoar  that  growing  trees  act  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  fascines  used  in  European  oyster 
culture.  It  is  added  Keemah  or  clams  are  also 
collected,  dried,  and  exported  in  the  same  tvay; 
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It  was  natural  enough  that  Sir  James  Longden 
should  0 requently  refer  to  “ what  we  did  in  j 
Demarara,”  (the  Demerary  of  many  writers),  and  that 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon  should  praise  the  fertile  soil 
and  magnificent  nutmegs  and  cacao  of  Tritydad. 
We  have  certainly  very  little  in  Ceylon  to  compare 
with  the  volcanic  soil  of  the  West  India  Islands 
and  the  marvellously  fertile  swamps  (when  drained  by 
deep  and  broad  canals)  of  the  flats  which  form 
such  prominent  features  in  our  South  ? American 
settlements  of  Demerara  and  Berbice,— often  re- 
ferred  to  as  “ those  fine  islands  in  the  West  Indies  ” 
during  the  debates  which  preceded  the  abolition  o^ 
slavery.  With  that  event  the  once  important  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee  in  British  Guiana  dwindled  to  almost 
nothing,  while  cacao  is  but  a secondary  product. 
But  from  the  persevering  application  of  science,  skill 
and  industry  to  the  staple  sugar,  Demerara  and 
Berbice  have  been  able  to  hold  a good  position  both 
after  emancipation  and  during  the  recent  crisis  occa- 
sioned by  the  beet-root  sugar  bounty  policy  of  the 
continental  nations.  But  now  we  learn  that  sugar 
cultivation  is  threatened  by  the  rapid  develope- 
ment  of  an  industry  never  so  much  as  dreamed 
of  when  sugar  was  almost  literally  coined  into 
gold,  in  the  old  days  of  slavery  and  protective 
duties.  Gold  is  being  collected  in  abundance 
amidst  the  alluvials  of  the  great  rivers  which  run 
up  from  the  British  colony  into  Venezuela  and 
Brazil,  and  labour  has  been  diverted  from  the 
production  of  sugar  and  rum  to  the  gold  dig- 
gings. In  this  fresh  crisis  we  notice,  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Society,  as  reported  in  the  very  interesting 
journal  Timehri  that  the  colonists  are  not 
turning  their  attention  so  much  to  fresh  labour 
drafts  on  India,  as  to  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  especially  over-populated  Barbados,  the 
Azores  and,  what  is  quite  a new  enterprise,  to  the 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  where 
the  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  harmonious 
existence,  side  by  side,  of  the  whites  and  the  negroes 
is  in  many  places  giving  extreme  anxiety.  The  now 
free  negroes  of  America  and  others  willing  to  do  good 
work  for  fair  wages  are  invited  to  resort  to  the  British 
South  American  colony,  scales  of  wages  and  other 
details  being  published  as  inducements.  From  an 
article  in  the  magazine  referred  to  we  quote  some 
interesting  details  regarding  the  progress  of  the 
gold  enterpise  in  Guiana,  to  which,  it  seems  to 
us,  public  attention  has  not  been  directed  in 
a manner  adequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  results  already  attained  and  the  promise 
afforded  for  the  future.  We  quoted  what  was 
stated  regarding  this  enterprise  in  Timehri  of  June 
18S7  ; and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  the 
report  is  : — 

AVith  but  .scant  encouragement,  and  suffering  under 
great  disadvantages,  the  industry  may  have  said  t) 
have  progre.saed  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  indicated  by 
the  returns  to  hand  for  the  different  years.  In  18?5 
according  to  ofUcial  returns,  939  oz.,  were  exnorted  •’ 
in  1880,  0,518  oz.  ; in  1887,  11,900  oz.;  in  1888  14  670 
oz. ; in  1889,  29,327  cz.  ; and  in  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  year  abont  27,000  oz„  valued  at  nearly 
(>500,000,  have  been  already  obtained,  an  amount  not 
far  short  of  the  total  output  for  1839,  which  in  itself 
had  been  more  than  double  that  obtained  in  the 
previous  year. 
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The  industry  has  1 ecome  a very  considerable  source 
of  income  to  the  Government,  for  the  royalty  (at  90 
cents  peroz.)  within  the  six  months,  has  amounted  to 
nearly  ^25,000  ; while  but  the  merest  nominal  expen- 
diture on  their  part  has  been  entailed. 

A very  noteworthy  feature  in  the  growth  of  the 
industry  has  been  the  perception  of  the  fact,  that  gold 
is  to  be  found  in  paying  quantities  over  large  areas  of 
the  colony.  First  in  the  Puruni  and  Ouyuni  river 
districts,  then  in  the  river  districts  of  the  north-west, 
and  now  more  recently  in  the  Potaro  district,  the 
metal  has  been  obtained  in  large  quantities  ; and  it 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  upper 
districts  of  the  Mazaruni,  Bssequibo,  Berbioe  and 
Oorentyne  will  be  similarly  productive. 

The  constant  succession  of  rapids,  cataracts  and  falls 
along  the  river  courses,  and  the  serious  danger  of  these 
obstructions  in  the  height  of  the  wet  season,  render 
the  natural  water-way  a serious  drawbeok ; and  the 
genius  of  the  engineer  may  be  said  to  be  the 
great  hope  of  the  future.  Following  his  tracks 
through  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  come  the 
pictures  of  an  advanced  and  prosperous  mining  in. 
dustry  ; of  the  inland  settlements  and  villages,  and 
possibly  even  cities,  with  their  farms  and  clearings, 
where  a wider  agricultural  development  may  be  at- 
tained ; and  of  a trade  in  timber  and  other  forest 
products  from  regions  at  present  untapped  ; while  tlie 
easy  access  to  higher  lands  will  furnish  health  resorts 
from  the  coast ; and  the  gradual  clearing  of  the  land 
by  lessening  the  almost  continuous  extent  of  forest; 
will  tend  to  an  equalisation  of  climatic  conditions  that 
must  have  a marked  influence  in  decreasing  both 
the  great  periodic  and  constant  swamps  of  the  interior. 

Already,  however,  the  note  of  labour-alarm  has  been 
sounded,  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  gold  in- 
dustry within  the  last  two  years,  has  been  the  means 
of  drawing  away  from  the  sugar  estates  an  appreci- 
able quantity  from  the  staff  of  labourers ; and  with 
the  continued  advance  of  the  industry,  it  is  but  to 
bo  expected  that  the  labour  supply  of  the  estates  will 
be  still  further  lessened.  The  question  is  thus  a most 
important  one,  fraught  with  grave  issues  to  Jthe  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  the  colony,  how  best  to  maintain 
the  staple  sugar  industry  in  full  and  vigorous  swing, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  for  and  enoouraga 
the  fullest  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  within 
our  reach. 

The  absence  of  special  encouragement  from  the 
Government  may  be  due  to  apprehensions  of  trouble 
in  two  directions  : — the  disorganization  of  the  labour 
supply  for  plantations  and  the  balata  rubber  and 
timber  enterprises,  and  the  danger  of  complioations 
with  the  border  countries.  Venezuela,  indeed,  has 
already  been  indulging  in  tall  talk  of  war  (1)  to  vin- 
dicate her  rights.  A cautious  and  conservative 
policy  may  be  very  good  up  to  a certain  point, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  the  gold  discoveries  in  the  British  colony 
and  the  bordering  states  will  be  to  oonneot  George- 
town, Demerara,  with  the  capitals  and  chief 
towns  of  the  great  series  of  Southern  American 
States,  by  means  of  the  iron  bands  of  the  railway. 
Besides  the  sugar  industry  and  the  others  men- 
tioned, labour  is  required  for  extended  fruit 
growing  for  the  American  market,  considerable 
enthusiasm  being  awakened  in  regard  to  preserved 
plantains.  Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware 
that  our  Dutch  predecessors  in  Ceylon  were  in 
the  habit  of  splitting  ripe  plantains  longitudinally 
and  drying  them  in  the  sun  on  mats.  Of  course 
the  great  difficulty  in  this  mode  of  preparation  is 
the  necessity  of  watching  against  adverse  weather 
and  the  depredations  of  crows  and  other  animals. 
The  late  Bev.  Mr.  Thurston,  therefore,  when  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  Industrial  School,  baked 
the  divided  plantains  and  put  them  up  in  hermetl- 
oally  soldered  tins,  in  which  shape  they  were 
highly  prized  by  children  sent  “Home”  from 
Ceylon  for  education  and  by  absent  or  re- 
tired colonists.  Those  who  have  tasted  the 
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preserved  plantains  (properly  bananas)  will  agree 
with  us  that  they  are  equal  if  not  superior  to 
dried  figs.  Those  dried  in  the  sun  are  probably 
superior,  but  artificial  heat  gives  excellent  results. 
The  mode  adopted  in  British  Guiana  is  to  provide 
a bed  of  heated  sand,  over  which  is  placed  a 
platform  of  laths,  and  on  this  the  slices  of  plan- 
tains are  dried  in  a temperature  of  about  150°, 
until  they  part  with  the  moisture  which  con- 
stitutes 75  per  cent  of  their  weight.  We  have 
often  wondered  that  no  enterprising  person 
has  given  a full  trial  to  this  industry  in  our 
colony  where  “plantains”  are  so  plentiful  and  so 
good.  The  American  Fruit  Drier  does  not  seem 
to  have  given  better  results  with  plantains  in 
Demerara  than  it  did  in  Ceylon,  when  tried  at  our 
suggestion  a few  years  ago.  The  following  extract 
will  show  that  a full  trial  of  the  British  market 
is  being  made  from  Demarara : — 

The  Assistant  Secretary  laid  over  further  sampleB 
of  two  varieties  of  dried  bananas,  as  well  as  a specimen 
prepared  with  sugar.  He  had  received  an  account  of 
the  first  lot  sent  to  England,  which  was  very  much 
liked  and  arrived  in  first-rate  condition.  The  speci- 
mens then  on  the  table  were  moister  and  retained 
more  of  the  flavour  of  the  fresh  fruit  than  the  first 
samples.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  prepare  them  in 
such  a way  that  they  would  keep  long  enough  for 
shipment  and  still  be  moist  and  full-flavoured.  A num- 
ber of  sample  boxes  had  been  sent  to  England  by  the 
previous  Mail,  and  other  samples  had  been  distribu- 
ted to  several  persons  in  the  colony,  who  had  all  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  their  flavour  and  appearance. 
Again : — 

Mr.  Rodway  laid  over  specimens  of  a great  improve- 
ment in  dried  bananas,  a sample  from  Trinidad,  and 
also  a box  from  Messrs.  Finney  and  Lambert,  who 
were  preparing  to  carry  out  banana  drying  as  a cora- 
meroial  speculation. 

Of  course  papers  on  sugar  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture are  prominent  in  the  Journal,  which  opens 
with  a discussion  of  “ Diffusion  of  sugar  cane, 
compared  Rwith  double  crushing  in  mills,”  by  Mr. 
Neville  Lubboek.  There  is  also  a paper  on  defeca- 
tion by  electricity.  Unfortunately  we  in  Ceylon 
ceased  to  take  more  than  an  abstract  interest  in 
sugar,  long  previously  to  the  date  when  “ failure” 
as  regarded  sugar  on  a large  scale  was 
repeated  in  the  case  of  coffee.  With  abun- 
dance of  rich  manures,  we  could  probably  succeed 
in  growing  sugar  which  would  properly  crystallize, 
but  in  order  to  live  planters  must  grow  what 
will  pay.  There  is  a most  fascinating  collection  of 
gossip  about  Charles  Waterton  (whose  “ Wander, 
ings  ” are  almost  as  interesting  to  young  people 
as  are  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Orusoe)  and  his 
friend  and  father-in-law,  Charles  Edmonstone. 
Waterton  was  for  six  years  working  as  the  owner 
of  plantations  and  slaves  in  Demerara,  and  Edmon- 
stone, who  was  one  of  the  “ Eeyzers  ” of  the 
colony,  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  colo- 
nists by  a series  of  suoaessful  expeditions  against 
runaway  slaves  and  maroons.  Waterton  married 
Emondstone’s  daughter,  who  was  on  the  mother’s  side 
the  grand-daughter  of  an  American  Indian,  thus  ; — 

The  Indian  chiefs  were  rather  important  personages 
in  those  timep,  (in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  )as 
they  r'  ceived  the  annual  presents  and  distributed  them 
to  a cf  in  idol  abb- extent  by  favour.  It  naturally  followed, 
that  bi  iog  commiohioued  by  tbe  government  and  pro- 
vided wub  a silver-headed  stick  of  office,  an  Arrawack 
chieftain  thought  himself  a somebody.  In  the  latter 
hu  ''  Ilf  tlie  Ust  century  a daughter  of  one  or  these  OwU, 
lit  •. h y wi  re  called,  who  went  by  tbe  name  of  “Princess 
Mioiia  ” w.iH  married  to  William  lieid,  a Scotchman,  and 
one  01  tin  ir  < liildren  became  Mrs.  Ohar'.es  EJmoiistone. 
The  gallant  liurglier-Captain  was  therefore  connected 
by  marriage  with  tbo  Arrawucks  and  no  doubt  this  was 
ono  reason  why  ho  bad  such  groat  influorco  over  them' 
If,  therefore,  dtscendants  of  Cbnr'es  Waterton  exist, 


they  have  American  Indian  blood  in  their  veins. 
We  do  not  suppose  the  Sootohman  William  Reid, 
who  married  the  Indian  “Princess,”  was  connected 
with  the  Sir  William  Reid,  Baronet,  who,  after 
long  residence  in  Demerara  as  a planter,  came 
here  to  engage  in  the  coffee  enterprise  in  1840, 
and  with  whom  the  writer  was  associated  in 
pioneering  work  in  Uva  in  1840,41,— but  the  coinci- 
dence of  name  is  certainly  curious. 

In  the  notice  of  Edmonstone,  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  a reverse  of  fortune  from  eooentrioity  of 
conduct  and  instability  of  purpose  such  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  colonies,  although,  in  the  case  before 
us,  addiction  to  dtiok  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  added  to  moral  aberration,  the  result  of 
reading  the  rhapsodies  of  a man  who  was  un- 
doubtedly insane 

Near  the  border  of  the  clearing  at  Warrow’s  place 
lived  the  eccentric  Swedenborgian,  “ Old  Glen.”  His 
story  was  a curious  one.  Coming  to  Dem.erara  as  the 
mate  of  a merchant  vessel,  he  received  a grant  of  land, 
settled  down,  bought  a few  negroes,  and  in  seven  yea-s 
gained  an  assured  position,  while  after  twenty  years  he 
became  a man  of  some  importance.  Going  on  board  a 
Dutch  vessel  one  day  he  found  the  Captain  reading  01  e 
of  Swedenborg’s  books,  and  being  taken  with  the  new 
religion  Glen  was  very  pleased  when  the  owner  prese.itrd 
him  with  several  works  of  that  mystic  author.  From 
this  time  he  became  an  enthusiast.  His  estate  was  neg- 
lected, everything  went  wrong,  the  negroes  r .n  away  or 
became  careless  and  lazy,  and  every  day  Glen  became 
poorer  and  poorer.  Having  ordered  a large  consignment 
ofthe  books  of  his  beloved  author,  he  was  unable  to  pay 
for  them,  and  consequently  the  estate  was  sold.  Being’ 
destitute  be  set  up  as  a preacher  to  the  negroes,  but 
this  not  being  allowed,  he  went  to  Berbice  and  enlisted 
as  a private  soldier;  Here  he  fell  into  disgrace  for  sleep- 
ing on  duty  and  was  sentenced  to  “run  the  gauntlet.” 
In  pity  the  commanding  officer  would  have  remitted  tbe 
sentence,  but  Glen  refused,  and  was  so  determined  to 
receive  his  punishment  that  he  would  not  pass  his  com- 
rades until  they  gave  him  the  customary  blow.s,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  chide  them  if  they  did  not  strike  hard 
enough.  Returning  to  Demerara  Edmonstone  found 
him  destitute  and  offered  him  a home  at  Warrow’s 
Place.  Glen  would  not  live  in  the  house  but  built  him- 
self a benab  in  the  forest.  He  was  very  gentle  and 
kind  to  the  Indians,  many  of  whom  came  to  him  for 
medical  treatment,  which  he  practised  by  means  of  some 
of  the  forest  remedies.  Among  other  kind  actions  he 
taught  the  little  Edmonstoues  their  letters,  and  Mrs. 
Waterton  probably  received  the  rudiments  of  her  edu- 
cation from  him. 

There  is  a very  interesting  paper  on  the  Mollusca 
of  British  Guiana,  from  which  we  observe  that 
several  of  the  many  land  shells  |(slugs  and  snails) 
are  used  as  food.  The  Revd.  D.  |J.  Reynolds 
contributes  “ Jamaica  Proverbial  Philosophy,”  which 
gives  a good  idea  of  the  shrewdueBS  of  “ Quasby.” 
For  instance : — 

When  snake  bite  -yon ; you  see  lizard,  you  run.  The 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

Cuss  John  Crow  “peel  head”  and  turkey  pee  pee 
bex.  Ofifend  one  monk,  and  the  lappets  of  all  cowls 
will  flutter  as  far  as  Rome.  (Spanish.) 

Cow  tail  out  off,  God  Almighty  brush  fly  for  her. 
God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 

Quattie  (the  smallest  Jamaica  silver  coin  of  the 
value  of  l^d  now  out  of  circulation)  buy  trouble, 
hundred  pound  can’t  pay  for  it.  Mischief  comes  by 
the  pound,  but  goes  away  by  the  ounce. 

The  raven  cried  to  the  crow,  “avaunt  Blackamoor." 
vSpanish).  One  ass  calls  another  ass  long  ears.  (Ger- 
man.) 

Scheminy  men  plotting — ’Oeitful  fire  roast  plantain, 
onneassa  (soft  soap)  scrape  it. 

Youth  mocking  at  Age — Man  no  done  grow  musn’t 
langh  after  long  man. 

A man  who  is  so  afraid  of  another  man  that  he  cannot 
say  lus  soul  is  his  own — Oow  belongs  to  butcher,  can 
nel'ber  .sjy,  “I  berry  well.” 
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A boaster  in  a Trubble  ketch  bull-dog,  monkey 
breeches  fit  him. 

Dog  msssa  gib  him  money  for  buy  bench,  dog  tek 
it  buy  bone,  and  say,  Big  Massa  (the  Creator)  nebber 
ben  mek  him  for  sit  down  ’pon  bench. 

When  black  man  tief,  him  tief  “Quattie”  (IJd.),  but 
when  Buckra  tief,  him  tief  whole  a estate. 

When  fowl  drink  water, him  liftup  him  hed  say  ‘‘tank 
God,  tank  God;”  when  man  drink  water,  him  say  nothing. 
There  is  a comprehensive  article  on  railway  extension 
in  South  America,  shewing  wonderful  progress 
already  made  in  crossing  high  mountain  ranges, 
from  which  we  wish  we  had  space  to  quote.  But 
we  cannot  help  quoting  a description  of  labourers 
at  the  Diggings  : — 

AiVe  come  now  to  the  sinews  of  the  camp,  the  la- 
bourer. He  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  grumbling, 
and  that  he  is  always  ready  to  do.  In  the  morning,  the 
clock  is  fast ; at  night  he  accuses  you  of  shifting  the 
hands  and  declares  that  it  is  slow.  He  frequently  as- 
sures you  that  he  is  devoted  to  your  service.  All  he 
needs  is  a little  encouragement,  liberally  interprsted, 
“grog.”  He  is  continually  assuring  you  that  if  you 
can  treat  him  well,  that  is,  give  him  more  than  bis 
allowance  of  food,  he  will  indeed  work  for  you.  He 
abounds  in  honied  words,  commonly  known  as  “ sweet 
mouth”  or  “rattle,”  and  at  such  times,  beware!  he  is 
fooling  you. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  the 
creole  labourer,  who,  after  all,  is  the  only  one  suited  to 
this  work.  As  to  the  others,  the  coolie  and  “ Bill”  are 
too  liable  to  sickness,  and  the  Chinaman  is  too  smart. 
“ country,”  i.  e.,  the  Ilarbadian,  is  too  delicate,  and  the 
Portuguese  and  Mulatto  population  are  physically  unable 
to  do  the  work.  Above  all,  in  engaging  labourers, 
beware  of  the  “ boots  man  I”  On  no  consideration 
engage  a man  who  seems  at  home  in  his  boots,  and, 
generally,  look  for  the  barefoot  man.  " Bill”  generally 
gives  out  before  his  time  is  done.  He  takes  bis  ad- 
vance to  his  uncle,  and  comes  into  the  bush  utterly 
unprovided  with  clothing — sometimes  without  even  a 
hammock.  He  has  to  subsist  on  food  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  and 
the  poor  feeding  alone  renders  him  an  easy  prey  to 
malaria  and  dysentery. 

It  is  about  his  food  that  the  ordinary  labourer  is 
most  troublesome.  He  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  amount 
of  his  allowance,  and  never  wearies  of  telling  you  that 
he  knows  that,  though  you  personally  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  the  cook  is  robbing  him.  When  told  that 
under  the  circumstances  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  his 
raw  victuals  and  cook  them,  he  will  find  numberless 
objections  to  such  a course.  Many  make  a regular 
practice  of  begging,  giving  one  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  refusing.  These  few  drawbacks  excepted, 
they  are  a happy  lot,  and  generally  work  well. 

At  night  when  their  work  is  done,  and  particularly 
when  there  is  a large  gang,  song  after  song  is  sung,  and 
the  chorus  taken  up  in  perfect  harmony  and  uni- 
son. Oertainly  the  songs  are  frequently  mere  repetitions 
and  very  meaningless,  but  in  the  still  nights  the  singing 
is  far  from  unpleasant,  and  appears  to  affqrd  the  per- 
formers infinite  delight.  The  variety  of  the  instru- 
ments is  marvellous.  Besides  concertinas,  flageolets, 
violins,gnitars,  etc.,  which  they  bring  with  them  from 
town,  they  invent  many  more.  They  will  rattle  a spoon 
on  a pudding  pan  very  musically,  they  make  use  of  the 
familiar  comb  and  piece  of  thin  paper,  they  whistle 
very  fairly,  they  construct  flutes  with  old  bones,  violins 
with  meat  cans,  and  wonderful  to  relate,  they  make 
even  violoncellos. 

There  is  a notice  of  a Carib-French  Dictionary, 
which  must  be  of  special  interest,  as  the  race  has 
almost  disappeared.  There  is  an  interesting  des- 
cription of  the  Upper  Demerara  river  in  which  we 
see  it  stated  that  a report  on  this  region  was  made, 
a few  years  ago,  by  Mr.  C.  Barrington  Brown. 
The  snakes,  fireflies  and  birds  of  this|region  seemto  be 
equally  beautiful  and  one  bird  the  Hoatzin, — OpUtho- 
comtts  cristatus,  is  so  singular  in  its  formation  that  it 
is  called  the  repiilebird,  just  as  the  Australian  kan- 
garoo is  regarded,  from  its  struoture,  as  the  reptile 
ahimali 


BLIGHT  ON  TEA. 

Tea  hss  not  hitherto,  as  far  as  we  ore  aware, 
suffered  from  blight,  which  has  been  the  destruction 
of  coffee,  but  from  all  accounts  it  appears  that  it 
is  liable  to  it.  Atessrs  Jardiiie,  Skinner  & Co.,  of 
Calcutta,  recently  forwarded  to  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  India  some  samples  of  tea  leave.s,  concerning 
which  the  Manager  of  that  Company’s  Gardens  in 
Assam  wrote: — “By  sample  post  I send  you  a tin 
CMitaining  samples  of  tea  leaves  which  are  blighted 
by  a sort  of  fungus.  It  seems  to  be  spreading  all  over 
the  garden",  and  is  not  peculiar  to  low  or  high  land. 
The  leaves  after  a lime  get  quite  brown  and  black  and 
fall  off,  leaving  nothing  but  the  stalks.  It  seems  to  be 
a new  kind  of  blight.  Coukl  you  find  out  from  the 
Horticultural  or  Agricultural  Societies  what  it  is  and 
what  remedy  would  be  of  use  b ” The  Company  there- 
fore asked  the  Society  to  e.?amine  the  leaves,  and  give 
what  information  it  could  as  to  the  species  of  blight 
from  which  the  leaves  were  suffering.  The  samples, 
owing  to  their  being  packed  in  tin.  arrived  unfortunately 
quite  spoilt  for  examination,  but,  the  Society  stated 
that  the  disease  appeared  to  be  one  which  liad 
recently  been  observed  in  more  than  one  garden 
in  Assam,  and  seemed  to  be  very  destructive. 
As  the  blight,  or  fuugus,  seems  to  be  new  to  tea,  it 
might  be  posaible,  it  remarks,  by  collecting  and 
collating  all  the  existing  information  about  it,  to 
learn  where  and  when  it  originated,  and  whether  it 
appears  to  be  associated  with  any  particular  surround- 
ings, soil,  age  of  plant,  or  other  conditions  ; and  the 
information  might  also  afford  some  clue  to  the  proper 
method  of  combatting  it.  Another  correspondent 
wrote  to  the  Society  stating  that  the  blight,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  had  long  existed  in  some  gardens  in 
Assam  without  doing  any  appreciable  injury.  The 
proposed  enquiry  and  analysis  of  the  soils,  &c.  of  tea 
plants  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  services  of 
a competent  chemist  to  analyse  tea  plants,  tea  soils 
and  manures  and  search  generally  into  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  tea.  The  inquiry  once  started 
will,  says  the  Society,  be  the  means  of  collecting  and 
aBsigning  to  its  proper  place  much  of  the  informa- 
tion which  different  planters  have  acquired  by  ex- 
perience, but  wPich  id  not  available  to  the  rest  of 
the  community.  The  new  tea  blight  referred  to  is  a 
case  iu  point.  There  has  hitherto  been  no  organised 
inquiry  respecting  tea  cultivation  and  manufacture, 
and  the  departure  now  taken  can  hardly  fail  to 
benefit  the  industry. — Madras  Mail,  Ang.  '27th, 

— — 

BRICK  TEA. 

A curious  and  interesting  feature  of  the  Chinese  tea 
trade  in  recent  years  is  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
the  brick  tea  industry.  Formerly  the  “ Bods  ” of  Thibet 
were  the  only  customers  ior  the  compressed  and  sourish 
slabs  that  found  their  way  across  fhe  frontiers  to  the 
Chinese  dependency,  but  now  the  Tartars  of  Central 
Asia,  the  Siberians,  and  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Russia 
all  demand  their  raw  lea  in  the  shape  of  slabs,  tablets, 
or  bricks.  Consul  Allen,  in  a report  to  the  Foreign 
Oflice  on  the  commerce  of  Hankow,  recently  stated 
that  the  trade  in  brick  tea  “ seems  to  increase  by  leaps 
and  bounds,”  so  highly  is  the  leaf  in  this  form  appreci- 
ated by  the  Ru.ssiaii  and  Siberian  connoisseurs.  The 
bricks  are  prepared  by  machinery  latterly,  and  “the 
brick  tea  factories,  with  their  tall  chimneys,  are  the 
most  striking  buildings  in  the  European  settlement”  at 
Hankow  now.  The  museum  at  Kew  Gardens  received 
a couple  of  samples  of  this  tablet  tea  early  in  the 
present  year,  and  the  number  of  the  Kew  Bulletin  last 
issued,  contains  an  interesting,  though  in  some  respects 
incomplete,  reftjrence  to  the  subject  of  brick  teagenenilly. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  tablet  tea  mauufactnred  for  the 
Siberian  and  I?  us  nan  markets  at  Hankow,  the  large 
and  the  small,  but  they  differ  both  iu  mannor  of  pre- 
paration and  iu  the  quality  of  the  leal  used.  The  large 
bricks  are  made  in  a very  simple  way.  A quantity  of 
comtnon  tea  dust  is  placed  iu  a sort  of  pudding  cloth  ei 
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bag,  steamed  for  a few  moments  so  as  to  cause  it  to  ad- 
here ; it  is  then  turned  into  wooden  moulds,  where  it  is 
beaten  to  the  required  consistency  by  means  of  wooden 
mallets. 

In  the  modern  steam  manufactories  of  Hankow, 
the  dry  dust  is  poured  into  iron  moulds  and  there 
subjected  to  “steaming”  and  pressure.  This  gives  a 
better  shaped  and  firmer  brick,  and  as  the  Siberians 
set  great  value  on  the  appearance  of  their  tea-blocks, 
looking  especially  to  the  sharp  cut  of  the  corners  and 
sides,  the  modern-made  article  is  preferred  to  the 
old-fashioned  hand-moulded  slab.  When  ready,  the 
bricks  are  placed  on  one  side  to  cool,  stored  in  dry- 
ing rooms  for  a week,  carefully  wrapped  in  separate 
papers  and  packed  in  bamboo  baskets,  each  contain- 
ing 64.  Bach  brick  must  weigh  one  catty — 1|  lb.  that 
is — and  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  secure  the 
desired  weight,  or  the  Siberians  and  Tartars  will  re- 
fuse them.  Hence,  a brick,  if  underweight,  is  rejected 
and  afterwards  remade.  Green  tea  is  prepared  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way,  only  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
buyers  require  it  to  be  made  up  into  2§  lb.  tablets, 
to  be  made  of  the  whole  leaf  and  not  the  dust,  and 
to  be  packed  36  in  a basket.  The  cost  of  preparation, 
carriage,  duty,  and  packing  is  about  30a  per  “picul’’ 
of  133  lb.,  or  about  2|d  per  ib.  Hence  it  can  be  sold 
at  a very  low  price  in  the  Siberian  and  Eussian  markets 
for  which  it  is  manufactured.  The  makers  being 
practical  business  men,  have  due  regard  for  the  pre- 
judices of  their  customers  in  favour  of  a brick  of  nice 
appearance,  so  they  take  care  to  reserve  the  finer  and 
beet  quality  dust  for  the  outside  facing,  keeping  the 
coarser  and  inferior  leaf  for  the  inside  core.  Some 
years  ago  this  kind  of  brick  tea  was  shipped  to  London 
in  large  quantities  for  despatch  to  Kussia.  At  pre 
sent  it  all  goes  direct  from  Ohina  overland  via  Kiakhta 
and  Maimachin. 

The  better  class  of  Siberians  and  Mongols  require 
a superior  article,  and  to  supply  their  wants  a 
smaller  brick  or  tablet  of  a good  quality  leaf  is  pre- 
pared. It  is  manufactured  from  the  finest  tea  dust 
procurable  from  Ning-chow  in  Kiang-si,  and  Tsung- 
yang  and  Yanglutung  in  Hu-peh.  The  selection  is 
carefully  made,  only  the  product  of  the  early  pickings 
or  first  crop  being  chosen.  The  fine  leaf  is  not  steamed 
for  steaming  has  a serious  drawback,  inasmuch 
as  it  robs  the  tea  of  all  its  fragrance,  and  would 
therefore  ill  adapt  the  hricks  for  connoisseurs.  The 
dust  is  poured  into  steel  moulds,  quite  dry,  and  sub- 
jected to  hydraulic  pressure  of  about  two  tons  on  the 
square  inch.  In  this  way  the  tea  is  found  to  preserve 
for  an  indefinite  period  all  its  aroma  and  freshness. 
But  not  alone  is  the  leaf  used  for  the.small, tablets  rather 
expensive,  but  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  high  owing 
to  the  care  requisite  for  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
slabs.  The  original  cost  to  the  manufacturer  at  Han- 
kow is  over  84s  per  picul.  Duty,  carriage,  packing, 
and  so  forth,  will  amount  to  at  least  as  much  in  ad- 
dition, so  that  the  tablets  can  hardly  be  sold  at  a 
profit  to  the  wholesale  dealer  and  retailed  at  much 
under  4s  per  lb.  With  the  best  steam  machinery  tbe 
“ failures”  are  over  5 per  cent.,  where  the  old-fashioned 
hand  moulds  are  used  25  per  cent,  of  the  bricks  turned 
out  are  imperfect  and  have  to  be  remade.  It  is 
claimed  for  the  compressed  tablets  and  bricks  that  the 
fragrant  constituents  of  the  leaf  are  better  preserved 
than  in  the  ordinary  loose  state,  that  the  cells  are 
broken  by  the  heavy  hydraulic  pressure  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  hence  the  use  of  the  bricks  is  more 
economical,  a given  weight  yielding  a stronger  infusion 
than  the  same  quantity  of  loose  tea.  But  though  the 
small  tablets  have  been  introduced  in  this  country, 
they  have  not  taken  with  English  tea  drinkers. 

The  true  brick  tea  of  China,  the  unsophisticated 
native  article,  is,  however,  nothing  like  the  tablets  and 
slabs  above  mentioned  which  find  their  way  to  Eussia 
and  Siberia.  The  genuine  brick  tea  of  the  Chinese 
manufacturers  is  that  which  is  intended  for  the  Thibe- 
tan market  and  for  the  Eastern  Mongols,  It  is  made  of 
the  whole  leaf,  stalk,  flower,  and  all,  as  it  is  picked  from 
ihe  tea  shrub,  and  is  in  shape  and  appearance  not  unlike 
a rather  dirty  ordinary  brick.  Tho  correspondent  writing 
,n  the  Keio  Omknii  JJulletin  states  that  he  has  never 


seen  this  kind  of  brick  tea  manufactured,  but  knows 
“ it  is  made  by  Chinese  in  a very  simple  way,”  Simple 
is  hardly  the  word  to  apply  to  the  process  of  brick  tea 
making  adopted  by  the  natives.  Primitive  is.  perhaps, 
nearer  the  mark.  The  leaves  are  chewed,  and  when 
well  saturated  with  saliva  are  laid  out  to  ferment  and 
partially  dry.  They  are  then  rolled  up  into  little  balls, 
with  the  help  of  some  additional  moisture,  and  after- 
wards moulded  by  hand  into  oblong  blocks  or  bricks 
about  10  in.  long,  10  in.  broad,  and  about  4 in. 
thick.  The  leaves  thus  prepared  acquire  a slightly 
sour  taste,  due  to  the  fermentation  induced  by  the 
saliva*  which  the  Thibetans  appear  to  like.  The  trade 
in  these  bricks  is  a most  important  one,  and  it  is  the 
fear  of  interference  with  it  on  the  part  of  the  tea- 
growers  of  Assam  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  a good  deal 
of  the  hostility  manifested  by  the  Chinese  and  Thibe- 
tans to  an  attempt  to  enter  into  closer  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Trans-Himalayan  State. 
The  trade  in  brick  tea  is  a strict  monopoly  of 
the  Lamas  or  priestly  caste  of  Thibet,  and  they 
are  very  jealous  of  any  interference  with  what  is  to 
them  a highly  profitable  business.  The  ordinary  Thi- 
betan must  have  tea  ; it  is  the  one  thing  he  considers 
indispensable,  and  cannot  live  without,  and  for  this 
commodity  he  depends  entirely  upon  the  Lamas.  The 
latter  know  that  if  intercourse  between  Darjeeling  and 
Thibet  were  encouraged,  the  Assam  planters  could, 
and  would,  supply  the  natives  with  tea  at  a much 
lower  rate  than  the  priests  charge.  So  what  with  the 
Lamas  on  the  one  hand,  who  fear  to  lose  the  monopoly 
they  now  enjoy,  and  the  Chinese  planters  on  the  other 
side,  who  are  afraid  of  losing  the  Thibetan  market,  it 
is  not  altogether  surprising  that  the  attempt  to  foster 
commercial  intercourse  between  India  and  Bodyul  is 
not  viewed  with  favour  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  frontier.  Brick  tea  is  also  used  as  currency  in 
Thibet,  prices  being  quoted  in  equivalents  of  the  com- 
pressed leaf.  The  beverage  prepared  from  the  sourish 
tablets  is  hardly  likely  to  tempt  the  Western  palate. 
The  Thibetan  teapot  is  a sort  of  wooden  churn  into 
which  a boiling  infusion  of  the  tea-leaves  is  poured 
through  a strainer  ; a little  salt  is  added,  and  some 
20  or  30  strokes  are  applied  with  a wooden  dasher 
pierced  with  a number  of  holes.  A lump  or  two  of  but- 
ter is  then  thrown  in,  and  the  mixture  churned  with 
100  or  150  strokes  “ administered  with  much  preci- 
sion.” But  this  is  a good  dtal  more  palatable  to  Euro- 
peans than  the  brew  concocted  of  the  bricks  by  the 
neighbouring  Mongols.  Meal,  as  well  as  a bountiful 
supply  of  butter,  is  added  to  the  decoction,  and  with  a 
fat  sheep’s  tail  or  two  swimming  about  in  the  liquid,  a 
dish  of  tea  is  served  out  which,  in  flavour  and  appear- 
ance, it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  well-thickened 
pea-soup. — Morning  Post. 


PERAK  AS  A FIELD  FOR  PLAKTIKG 
ENTEEPEIZE. 

We  have  pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a letter  addressed  by  the  Su- 
perintendent. Government  Plantations,  Perak,  to  a 
European  firm  in  Penang ; — 

“ A short  report  on  the  soil  and  climate  of  Perak, 
and  on  the  suitablity  of  the  country  for  tea  and  other 
tropical  products,  is  the  best  answer  X can  make  to 
the  last  para  of  your  letter. 

...A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Archipelago  will  show,  better  than  words  of  mine 
can  describe,  how  admirably  Perak  is  situated.  It  is 
practically  in  the  same  latitude  with,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  the  centre  of,  the  richest  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
English  Oolonies,  which  have  been  famous  for  centuries. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country — more  particularly  the 
Perak  Valley  (a  magnificent  tract  of  laud  of  vast 
extent),  the  Kinta  and  Batang  Padang  Valleys,  the 
Valley  of  the  Slim  and  the  country  stretching  from 
the  British  Province  Wellesley  to  Taipeng,  embracing 
the  Krian  and  Selama  districts — the  soil  is  a deep 
rich  loam,  and  in  places  where  limestone  mountains 
crop  up,  is  truly  unrivalled  for  productiveness. 

liainj'all  and,  Temperature,— Of&oisX  returns  give  the 
mean  rainfall  at  seven  stations,  occupying  cent 
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positions  in  the  valleys  and  districts  mentioned,  as 
Ill'S  inches  for  the  year  1888.  Highest  rainfall  171 '89 
inches,  lowest  rainfall  82'18  inches.  The  mean  temper- 
ature at  six  stations  for  1888  is  81°'8. 

To  practical  men  comment  on  these  returns  is 
suparfluous.  The  rainfall,  varying  as  it  does,  leaves 
the  choice  open  to  them  of  fields  suitable  to  the 
various  products : tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  or  the 
different  spices — nutmegs,  cloves,  cardamoms,  pepper, 
&c.;  while  the  temperature  forces  a growth  which  will 
tax  the  best  soil  and  utmost  skill  of  the  planter  to 
keep  up  with. 

Labor. — It  is  not  necessary  to  proclaim  the  virtues 
of  the  Tamil  cooly  as  a laborer.  Suffice  it  to 
say  the  lowest  wages  fixed  by  law  are  14  and  16 
cents  for  a male  laborer,  12  and  10  cents  for  a 
female  laborer,  rates  for  food  being  fixed  likewise. 
The  loss  on  recruiting  is  trifling  compared  to  what 
other  countries  less  favourably  situated  have  to  suffer. 

Facilities  for  Transport. — Perak|  is  roughly  estimated 
as  120  miles  long  by  90  miles  broad.  Steamers  call 
daily  at  Port  Weld  and  Telick  Anson  the  Northern 
and  Southern  ports  of  this  limited  area.  The  rivers 
Krian  and  Bernama,  at  the  extreme  North  and  South 
of  the  country,  has  been,  and  is  being,  traversed  by 
railways,  canals,  macadamised  cart-roads,  and  six  foot 
bridle  tracks,  in  a way  which  would  be  marvellous  in 
a less  progressive  age,  and  under  a less  able  and  en- 
ergetic administeration,  guided  as  it  is  by  a far-seeing 
policy. 

All  that  is  necessary  for  the  rapid  development  of 
tbe  agricultural  wealth  of  this  State  is  that  Perak 
should  be  known  to  Capitalists  at  home.” — Local 
*•  Times.” 


4 

THE  TOBACCO  PLANT. 

The  London  Journal  of  the  Societ;/  o/ /I rfs,  January 
3,  noting  that  the  tobacco  plant  “'is  grown  and  em- 
ployed as  a narcotic  in  almost  every  ctiiutry  in  the 
world,”  and  that  about  “ one-fourth  of  the  human  family 
use  it,”  adds : 

” It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  trustworthy  in- 
formation regarding  the  world’s  trade  iu  tobacco, 
because  so  much  is  used  up  locally  in  different 
countries.  It  is  probab'e  that  tho  total  area  under 
tobacco  is  not  far  short  of  6,OUU,000  acres.  For  the 
year  1886  certain  official  return.s  are  available,  which 
show  that  the  United  States,  India  and  Hungary  are 
the  largest  producers.  The  area  under  tobacco  in 
acres  was  in 


United  States 762.520 

India... 641,000 

Hungary  and  Austria.  149,468 

Germany 49,312 

France 37,156 


Algeria '20,478 

Italy 1-2,061 

Holland 3,218 


Total  acres. ..2, 106, 213 


“The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  large  and  progressive,  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  it  last  year  was  nearly  £8,750,000. 
The  average  consumption  is  largest  in  Holland — 
nearly  7 pounds  per  head  ; iu  tho  United  States  about 
43  pounds ; iu  Hungary,  Denmark,  Belgium  and 
Germany  from  3 to  3J  pounds,  in  the  Australian 
colonies  it  is  also  high— 3J  pounds  ; in  France  it  is 
about  2 pouuds,  and  in  tho  United  Kingdom  under 
li  pounds. 

The  yearly  productiou  of  tobacco  in  Cuba  is 
about  300,000  bales,  and  181,000,000  cigars  aie  also 
exported.  Tho  Spaniards  have  hitherto  monopolized 
tho  traile  iu  cigars,  alleging  that  parts  of  the  soil  of 
Ouba  were  alone  suited  to  the  productiou  of  Havana 
tobacco.  This  assertion  is  now  disproved,  for  with 
good  choice  of  seed,  soil  and  leaf,  and  skilled  manu- 
facture, Jamaica  is  said  now  lo  send  into  tho  market 
as  excellent  a cigar  as  was  ever  shipped  from  Havana, 
and  at  a far  cheaper  rate.  In  the  Philippines  100,006 
cwl.  of  tobacco  are  produced.  The  Dutch  possessions 
iu  the  Eisteru  Archipelago  slop  a large  quautity  of 
e.Kcelleut  tobacco,  whioli  is  lield  iu  high  reputo  in 
Europe.  Tlie  imports  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in  Holland 
now  average  140, OQO  bales,  and  of  Java  tobacco  130,000 
bales, 


“ Althongh  there  are  about  fifty  species  of  tho 
genus  Nicotiaua  known,  only  three  or  four  are  much 
cultivated  for  the  leaf.  The  two  principal  commer- 
cial forms  are  by  some  botanists  treated  as  varieties, 
and  not  as  distinct  ,‘ipeoies  * * * Madras,  where 

the  climate  is  admirably  suited  for  the  growth  of 
tobacco,  stands  first  with  regard  lo  the  development 
of  this  industry  in  India.  Diniiigul  is  the  great 
tobacco  district,  and  cheroots  are  manufactured  at 
Trichinopoli.  The  islands  iu  the  delta  of  the  Goda- 
very  also  yield  what  is  called  lunk  tobacco,  the 
climate  being  suitable,  and  the  plants  are  raised  in 
rather  poor  light  soil,  highly  manured  and  well  watered. 
No  belter  evidence  could  be  afforded  of  the  universal 
use  of  this  plant  than  the  extensive  display  which 
Was  made  of  it  in  every  section  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition.”— Lradstreet’s, 

4 

AMIIEKSTIA  NOB  [LIS. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  this  magnificent  plant 
was  introduced  from  India  into  England.  Its  fame 
had  become  known  from  a description  by  Dr.  Wallich, 
who  found  it  in  1827  in  Martaban,  growing  along  with 
Jonesia  Asoca,  another  splendid-flowered  leguminous 
tree.  Writing  of  the  Amheratia,  Wallich  said:  “The 
largest  of  the  two  trees  I found  was  forty  feet  high,  with 
a girth  of  six  feet  near  the  base.  Both  were  profusely 
ornamented  with  pendulous  racemes  of  large  vermiliou- 
oolored  blossoms  forming  superb  objects,  unequaled  in 
the  flora  of  the  Bast  Indies,  and  1 presume,  not 
surpassed  in  magnificence  and  elegance  in  any  part  of 
tbe  world.”  Many  futile  attempts  had  been  made  to 
introduce  this  plant  into  English  gardens  before  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  sent  a collector  specially  for  it, 
and  succeeded  iu  importing  and  establishing  a plant  in 
the  famous  Chatsworth  Gardens.  This  plant  is  still 
alive.  But  the  Duke  was  not  the  first  to  flower  the 
Amlierstia,  a small  plant  in  the  collection  of  Lady 
Lawrence,  at  Ealing,  flowering  first  in  1884.  Tho 
first  raceme  that  developed  was  sent  to  the  Queen, 
and  the  second  to  Kew  for  figuring  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine.  A plant  now  in  the  Kew  collection— 
orgmally,  I believe,  a cutting  from  the  Ealing  speci- 
men— has  produced  a few  flowers  on  several  occasions 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  is  in  bloom  now. 
The  racemes,  five  iu  number,  are  pendulous,  two  to  three 
feet  long,  and  bearing  from  fifteen  to  thirty  flowers, 
each  of  which  has  a drooping  pedicel  six  inches 
long,  bearing  a pair  of  large  wing-like  bracts  four  inches 
from  its  base,  the  flower  being  four  inches  across,  and 
composed  of  four  spreading  sepals,  five  unequal  petals, 
three  of  them  large,  and  in  the  position  usually  oc- 
cupied by  the  standard  in  the  flower  of  an  ordinary 
Legume.  The  stamens  are  uuited  at  the  base,  and 
form  a long  curved  tube.  The  color  of  the  whole 
flower,  bracts,  pedicel  and  all  is  the  richest  vermilion 
or  vivid  scarlet,  with  blotches  of  rich  lemon-yellow 
and  a faint  bluish  tinge  on  the  standard-like  petals. 
In  habit  and  foliage  the  plant  resembles  Brownea  or 
jonesia.  The  temperature  supposed  to  be  essential  to 
this  plant  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  degrees,  with 
a bottom  heat  of  ninety  degrees,  but  the  Kew  plant 
is  growing  iu  a house  devoted  principally  to  Aroida 
and  Tree-ferns,  along  with  the  largest  of  which  it  is 
planted  out  iu  an  unheated  but  well-drained  bed  of 
soil.  The  tempeiatuie  maintained  in  this  house  in 
winter  is  sixty-five  degrees  in  severe  weather,  whilst 
in  summer  it  ranges  from  seventy  to  eighty-five 
degrees.  This  is  precisely  what  one  keeps  an  ordinary 
stove  at.  Evidently,  therefore,  Amlierstia  may  be 
grown  and  flowered  iii  any  house  devoted  to  tropical 
plants.  The  Kew  specimen  is  about  ten  feet  high, — 
Garden  and  Forest. 


MINOK  rilODUCTS  IN  CHINA. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  some  of  the  so- 
called  “Minor  products”  iu  tropical  countries,  1 may 
point  to  the  fact  that  ground  iiiic  cakes — that  is  the 
residue  or  mace  after  the  expression  of  the  oil  from 
tbe  seeds  of  Arachis  hypogrea — is  exported  from 
Kiuugchow  in  Chius,  to  the  extent  of  over  1,000  tuns 
snnually.  In  1888,  there  was  exported  from  this  port 
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1,301  tons,  of  tbe  value  of  £7,206,  but  in  1889  the 
quantity  fell  to  1,044  tons,  valued  at  £5,780.  In  com- 
menting on  this,  the  British  Consul  says  that  the  crop 
has  been  bad  all  over  the  island,  so  that  a consider- 
able amount  has  been  imported  for  consumption  from 
the  mainland,  whereas  a surplus  for  exportation  is 
generally  looked  for.  The  cultivation  of  this  crop  has 
given  way  considerably  of  late  years  to  sugar,  and 
whereas  the  oil  expressed  was  formerly  sufficient  both 
for  the  cooking  and  lighting  purposes  of  the  district, 
it  is  not  now  sufficient  for  cooking  alone,  and  the  price 
which  was  formerly  about  5c.  per  lb.  is  now  three 
times  that  sum.  Seeamum  (Sesamum  indicnm),  is  also 
largely  grown,  but  the  seeds  showed  a decrease  in 
value  of  nearly  £7,000  during  1889.  The  crop  was  an 
unusually  good  one  owing  to  dry  weather,  and  the 
diminished  export  of  the  seeds  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  used  for  expressing  oil  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  in  ground  nut  oil. 

Betel-nuts  (Areca  catechuj,  seem  to  be  another  im- 
portant article  of  export  from  Kiungchow,  the  quan- 
tity exported  in  1889,  amounting  to  648  tons  of  the 
value  of  18,333.  Betel -nuts  are  stated  to  be  an  article 
both  for  export  and  import,  there  being  a considerable 
demand  for  Betel-nuts  grown  in  this  island,  as  they 
are  of  superior  quality,  and  fetch  double,  or  more 
than  double,  the  price  of  those  imported  from  the 
Straits.  These  letter  are,  it  is  said,  imported  to  be 
mixed  with  the  native  product,  and  fraudulently 
passed  off  as  the  genuine  article. — J.  R.  J. — Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

♦ 

PERAK  SUGAR  CULTIVATION  COJIPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The  fifth  annual  general  meeting  of  shareholders 
in  the  Perak  Sugar  Cultivation  Oo.,  Limited,  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  26th  March,  1890,  at  the  Shanghai 
Club.  There  were  present ; — Messrs.  R.  Francis 
(Chairman),  0.  J.  Dudgeon  (Secretary),  G.  H.  Wheeler, 
A.  J.  How,  Douglas  Jones,  J.  Buchanan,  E.  Hey, 
S.  Walker  and  Bow  Kee,  representing  in  all  1,303 
shares  and  380  votes. 

The  Chairihan,  after  stating  that  he  presided  in 
the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  said: 
— For  reasons  stated  in  the  report  it  will  be  proposed, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  few  remarks  which  I have  to 
make,  that  this  meeting  stand  adjourned  until  June. 
It  is  probable  also  that  in  1890  June  will  be  found 
a convenient  date  for  the  meeting  but  as  the  area 
of  canes  to  be  cropped  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
increases,  so  will  the  date  of  the  meeting  have  to 
be  thrown  back,  until,  with  the  estate  in  full  cultiva- 
tion, it  will  probably  be  August  to  September  before 
a full  report  of  the  campaign  can  be  presented.  With 
regard  to  the  crop  for  1889,  full  particulars  are 
given  in  the  report.  The  weight  of  sugar  produced 
per  orloDg,  and  the  proportion  of  No.  1 sugar  have 
both  been  better  than  m any  previous  year  of  the 
Company’s  working.  It  has  been  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate that,  owing  to  short  supply  of  labour,  the  area 
cropped  in  the  twelve  months  has  fallen  short  of  the 
estimate,  and  consequently  the  accounts  as  made  up 
to  31st  Dec.  show  a less  favourable  result  than  was 
anticipated;  it  is,  however,  of  course  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  130  orlongsj  jshort  cropped  in  1889 
merely  fall  into  the  area  to  be  cropped  in  the  early 
months  of  1890,  and  thus  shorten  the  non-productive 
period  of  the  present  year,  so  that  the  estate  suffers 
little  or  nothing  at  all.  Labour  has  been  a matter 
of  considerable  anxiety  to  the  manager  and  directors. 
The  increasing  industries  of  the  Straits,  and  the  large 
demand  for  Indian  labour  in  Ceylon,  have  caused  a 
demand  for  labour  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The 
directors  can  only  say  that  the  matter  is  one  which 
engages  the  most  careful  attention  both  of  them- 
selves, their  manager  and  the  agents  in  Penang.  The 
crop  for  the  season  1890-91  is  described  by  the  manager 
BS  the  “ best  and  largest  we  have  had  ” ; the  crop  is 
looking  excellently  well,  and  the  only  anxiety  regarding 
it  ib  the  maUer  of  labour  already  referred  to.  With 


regard  to  the  accounts,  if  the  propo.sal  for  adjournment 
is  agreed  to,  these  vcill  be  supplemented  for  the  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  June,  and,  though  at  the  present 
time  there  is  considerable  extraordinary  expenditure 
in  manuring  for  the  coming  crop,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  fear  that  the  estimate  of  a profit  of  Tls.  14,000  on 
the  campaign  will  be  disappointed.  In  addition  to  this 
sum  it  is  to  bo  remembered  that  the  company  will  have 
paid  over  Tls.  10,000  in  interest  on  borrowed  capital. 
The  Tls.  14,000  that  we  anticipate,  and  the  Tls.  10,000 
amounting  to  Tls.  24,000,  will  give  about  8 per  cent, 
interest  on  the  capital,  and  as  this  is  for  16  months 
that  will  be  6 per  cent  for  the  year. 

Mr.  How  asked  if  the  shareholders  were  to  under- 
stand that  they  might  look  for  a dividend  of  6 per  cent. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  said  they  were  not  allowed  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  more  than  4 per  cent,  until  the  debentures 
were  paid  off. 

Mr.  How  thought  the  sugar  account  was  a some- 
what bald  statement,  and  he  suggested  that  the 
number  of  orlougs  cropped  should  be  given  as  also 
particulars  of  the  different  grades  of  sugar  and  aver- 
age prices.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  the  shareholders 
to  be  enabled  to  follow  the  prsoperity  of  the  Company 
by  means  of  such  particulars.  He  asked  if  the  contem- 
plated expenditure  on  a new  boiler  was  for  an  entirely 
new  one  in  addition  to  the  plant  in  use  at  the  present 
time,  or  was  it  to  take  the  place  of  one  which  was 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  said  a new  boiler  might  be  required 
to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  present  ones,  which 
had  recently  suffered  some  damage ; and  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  have  a second  one  on  the  spot. 
The  rapid  deterioration  of  the  boilers  was  due  to  the 
impurity  of  water  used;  The  expense  of  a new  boiler 
and  mill  roller  was  estimated  at  £500.  The  area 
cropped  and  averages  of  No.  1 and  No.  2 sugar  were 
given  in  the  report. 

Mr.  How  said  the  report  only  gave  the  gross 
amounts’.  The  average  prices  of  each  grade  should 
be  given,  so  as  to  form  a guide  in  future  years. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  How’s  suggestion  would  be 
brought  before  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  (the 
Chairman)saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  earned  out. 

Mr.  Douglas  Jones— I suppose  the  Board  do  not  like 
to  prophesy  as  to  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  before 
the  shareholders  are  likely  to  get  anything  out  of  the 
company  ? 

Tbe  Chairman — I think  it  desirable  not  to  prophesy. 

Mr.  How — Unless  you  know. 

The  Chairman — If  our  anticipation  of  a net  return 
of  Tls.  14,000  is  carried  out,  it  would  enable  a small 
dividend  to  be  paid.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  estate  is  not  being  worked ; but  next  year  or  the 
year  after,  it  may  be  expected  to  be  in  full  cultivation 

It  was  then  moved  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  AYheeler,  and  agreed  to,  “ That  this  meeting 
stand  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  25th  June.”  The 
proceedings  then  closed  with  the  usual  compliment  to 
the  Chairmau. 

Report. 

The  directors,  as  required  by  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion, submit  their  report  for  the  year  1889-  The 
working  of  tiie  Company,  however,  shows  that  the 
holding  of  the  annual  meeting  in  March,  with  accounts 
made  up  to  31st  December  (a  date  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  crop)  is  entirely  inconvenient,  and  ren- 
ders it  almost  impossible  to  lay  before  the  shareholders 
a proper  statement  of  the  Company’s  position.  It 
will  therefore  be  proposed  at  the  forthcoming  meet- 
ing to  adjourn  until  June,  when,  the  crop  having 
been  cleared  off,  it  will  be  possible  to  submit  a 
report  with  accounts,  closed  to  30th  April,  showing 
the  actual  results  of  the  previous  campaign.  It  will 
also  be  proposed  to  fix  a date  for  the  meeting  in 
the  following  year  which  will  cover  the  campaign  of 
1890.91. 

Crop, — The  area  cropped  during  1889  has  given  most 
satisfactory  results  both  as  to  weight  of  sugar  pro- 
duced per  otlong  and  as  to  quality.  The  production 
per  orlocg  averages  piculs  38  as  against  piculs 
31  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  proportion  of  No.  1 
sugar  is  76  per  oeut.  against  65  per  cent,  In  price,  too 
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the  estate  has  been  fortunate,  the  average  obtained 
being  l$5.76  per  picul  as  against  S4.80  in  1888.  Owing 
however,  to  a great  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  labour  it 
has  been  found  impossible  within  the  12  months  to 
take  a crop  from  the  whole  area  of  615  orlongs,  which 
it  was  stated  in  last  report  represented  the  crop  for 
1889;  in  addition  to  this  the  manager  considered  it 
advisab'e,  in  the  future  interests  of  the  estate,  to  throw 
back  the  autumn  cropping  a month,  so  as  to  bring 
the  cultivation  more  in  accordance  with  the  recognised 
rules  of  sugar  planting  in  the  Straits.  Owing  to  these 
causes  the  area  cropped  has  onlv  been  484  orlongs,  the 
short  fall  cf  130  orlongs  being  left  over  to  be  cropped 
during  the  earlv  part  of  the  present  year. 

Eitate  Exie.nsion. — Owing  to  the  labour  difficulties 
already  alluded  to,  it  has  only  been  found  possible  to 
add  85  orlongs  to  the  cultivation  during  1889.  The 
area  in  cultivation  is  now  694  orlongs,  of  which  it_  is 
estimated  that  650  to  675  orlongs  will  be  planted  with 
cane  for  the  1890-91  crop. 

Cfqntal  Works. — With  'the  exception  of  the  small 
addition  to  the  estate  above-mentioned,  and  some 
necessary  additions  to  the  coolie  lines,  there  has  been 
no  important  expenditure  under  this  heading.  It  is 
however  in  contemplation  to  replace  the  present  launch 
and  sugar  boat,  with  a larger  launch  which  will  combine 
the  work  of  both.  The  estni-e  is  even  now  too  large 
for  the  existing  transport  arrangements. 

Plant. — The  mill  has  done  its  work  well  during  the 
year.  The  boilers  need  repair,  and  this  will  be  attended 
to  when  the  present  crop  is  worked  off  ; it  has  been 
necessary  to  work  the  boilers  at  reduced  pressure  for 
the  past  three  months,  which  forms  another  reason 
for  the  short  cropping  in  1889.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  supply  a new  boiler  and  a spare  mill  roller  during 
the  year,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  S3, 500.  Other- 
wise the  whole  of  the  platit  is  in  good  order.  The 
additions  to  plant  during  the  year  have  it  will  be 
seen  been  written  off,  for  the  most  part,  to  depreciation 

Accohnts. — These,  to  31st  December,  show  a profit 
of  TIs.  7.113.10,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  to  be  noted 
the  Company  has  paid  TIs.  7,512.07,  in  interest,  a 
charge  principally  made  up  by  the  15  per  cent  interest 
pavahle  on  debentures.  These  two  amounts  together 
makn  a total  of  TIs.  14,625.17,  which  represents  the 
actual  earnings  during  the  year  over  and  above  the 
expenditure  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  property 
or  say  nearly  6 per  cent  on  the  present  capital.  If 
the  sums  borrowed  are  added  to  capital,  as  they  pro- 
bably will  be  hereafter,  the  percentage  of  earnings  is 
over  4^  per  cent,  which  it  is  to  be  remembered  is 
from  a crop  of  only  484  orlongs.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, do  not  convey  an  accurate  impression  of  the 
actual  position,  for  on  the  closing  of  the  campaign, 
with  a crop  taken  from  further  252  orlongs,  it  may 
confidently  be  anticipated  that  the  present  apparent 
profit  on  working  account  will  be  at  least  doubled. 
For  the  adioumed  meeting  a complete  statement  of 
accounts  will  be  prepared  and  issued  to  shareholders 
which  will  show  the  actual  results  of  the  campaign. 
With  regard  to  the  debentures  it  is  be  noted  that  the 
first  batch  falls  due  in  December  1891,  when  it  is 
hoped  that  they  may  bo  replaced  by  a new  issue  of 
capital,  or  by  a loan  on  very  much  easier  terms. 

Director. — Mr.  B G.  Low  retires  in  rotation  as 
required  by  the  articles  of  association  but  offers  him- 
.self  for  re-election. 

Auditor. — The  re-election  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Wingrove  as 
the  Company’s  auditor  requires  the  shareholder’s 
confirmation.  W.  V.  Dbummond, 

Ohas.  .1.  Dodgeon,  Chairman. 

Secretari/, 

— IV.  ('.  Herd  (I . 


BF/PBL  LB.VA'RS  OIL,  A POWERFUL 
B.UCTERIA  POISOX. 

Such  i.s  tlu*  iuir))ort  of  ii  paragraph  in  the 
American  < Irorcr  ; - - 

At  the  Niturforsclier  meeting  in  1888,  says  the 
Phannaci  titical  .foiirnal.  I’rofnssor  Eykman  reported  that 
among  the  constituents  of  the  essential  oil  distilled 


from  fresh  betel  leaves  he  had  found  a characteristic 
compound,  having  the  odor  of  the  leaves  and  the 
constitution  of  parallyl-phenol,  which  he  designated 
“ chavicol.”  About  the  same  time  Messrs.  Schimmel 
announced  that  the  phenol  present  in  the  higher 
boiling  fractions  of  the  oil  distilled  from  air  dried 
betel  leaves  corresponded  completely  with  eugenol, 
though  subsequently  they  made  the  modified  state, 
ment  that  the  phenol  obtained  by  them  was  not 
eugenol  but  an  isomer.  With  a view  to  clearing  up 
the  apparent  contradiction,  Professor  Eykman  has 
re-examined  the  oil  distilled  by  himself  from  the  fresh 
leaves  and  some  distilled  from  dry  leaves  by  Messrs. 
Schimmel.  with  the  result  of  confirming  the  presence 
in  the  former  of  ohavlcol,  boiling  at  236°  to  238°  C., 
and  in  the  latter  of  the  isomer  of  eugenol,  boiling 
at  254°  to  266°,  which  proved  to  be  ortliomethoxy- 
chavicol  (Berichte)  It  would  seem  probable,  therefore, 
that  both  phenols  occur  in  the  leaves,  and  that  ch.wicol 
being  the  more  volatile  bad  practically  disappeared 
from  the  dried  leaves,  while  the  method  of  distillation 
adopted  by  Messrs,  Schimmel  favored  the  more 
complete  removal  of  the  higher  boiling  enmoouad. 
Some  experiments  male  with  chavicol  are  siid  to 
have  shown  it  to  be  a powerful  antiseptic,  it  being 
five  times  stronger  as  a bacteria  poison  than  carbolic 
acid  and  twice  as  strong  as  eugenol.  — OiL  Paint  and 
Drug  'Reporter. 



TEA  DUST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Home  and  Colonial  Mail  ” 
Sir, — May  I ask  space  in  your  paper  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a considerable  source  of  annoyance  and  ex- 
pense which  tea  dealers  experience  when  dealing  in 
tea  dust.  Whether  it  is  that  the  ancient  art  of  ma- 
king tea  chests  has  been  lost,  or  that  the  mateii'l  of 
which  they  are  fashioned  is  now  of  a more  britHe 
nature  than  formerly,  the  fact  remains  that  scarcely 
any  carrier  will  take  delivery  of  a chest  of  dust  un- 
less the  package  is  cased  in  canvas  to  prevent  leakage. 
The  reason  assigned  by  the  carrier  is  that  the  pack- 
ages will  not  hold  in  their  contents,  and  hence  a claim 
for  loss  in  transit  is  a certainty  unless  the  aforesaid 
precaution  is  taken.  The  coat  of  casing  and  cording 
is  very  nearly  fd  per  lb.,  and  as  the  country  buyer, 
in  almost  every  instanoe,  refuses  to  bear  it,  contending 
that  the  seller  should  deliver  his  goods  in  merchant- 
able condition,  the  loss  falls  on  the  wholesale  dealer, 
and  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  recover  it  from  the 
importer.  It  may  be  contended  that  the  dock  com- 
pany  is  paid  by  the  importer  a oonsolidated  rate,  which 
is  supposed  to  cover  everything,  and  hence  to  deliver 
the  packages  in  good  condition.  But  the  warehouse  keep- 
ers are  also  accustomed  to  canvas  tea  for  the  dealers, 
and  as  they  make  a profit  on  the  operation  they  are 
interested  in  the  system  which  renders  casing  neces- 
sary. The  carriers  are  also  engaged  in  the  same 
business,  and  the  consequence  is  that  when  a car- 
man appears  at  the  tea  warehouse  to  take  delivery 
of  a lot  of  tea,  and  the  delivery  foreman  calls  out 
" It  is  dust.”  there  is  an  immediate  halt  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  oarman  drives  ofif  without  the  tea,  and 
sends  to  the  wholesale  dealer  the  following  notice  of 
“ stop.”  “ We  find  these  packages  contain  dust,  so  we 
cannot  take  delivery  unless  they  are  cased,”  The 
dealer  may  insist  on  delivering  the  tea  as  it  is,  but  in 
that  case  the  carrier  declines  to  give  a binding  receipt, 
thus  secures  himself  against  claims  for  loss  in  tran- 
sit. This  state  of  affairs  has  been  on  the  increase  for 
years  past,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  deal  in  tea  dust 
without  constant  annoyance  and  expense.  The  whole- 
sale dealers  naturally  admit  the  force  of  the  country 
buyers’  contention  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  seller  to 
provide  a merchantable  package  for  his  goods.  It  is 
now  time  that  planters  would  look  to  this  matter.  It 
is  no  part  of  mv  present  design  to  advocate  the  use  of 
anybody’s  patent  metal  cistern  or  papier  mdehe  casket, 
although  I decidedly  think  those  packages  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  holding  dusty  tea  far  better  than  the 
ordinary  lead  lined  wooden  chest.  All  I wish  to  say  is 
that  the  package  in  which  tea  dust  is  sold  ought  to  be 

fit  to  hold  it  in  till  it  reaches  its  destination,  PlanUrs 
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might  easily  ensure  this  by  a little  more  care  in  se 
lecting  strong  chests  for  their  dust  teas.  If,  however, 
they  continue  to  neglect  it,  they  may,  perhaps,  find  that 
buyers  in  this  market  will  give  duet  teas  less  attention 
in  the  days  to  come. — I am,  &o,  D.  P.  Shillington. 

[If,_as  we  have  seen  it  stated,  1501b  of  dust  are 
sometimes  crammed  into  a single  chest,  we  cannot 
wonder  if  such  chest  giveaway. — Ed.  T.  A.] 


The  Java  Coffee  Chop.— The  Amsterdam  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  and  China  Express  writes 
under  date  Aug.  13th : — The  reports  regarding  the 
Java  coffee  crop  for  this  year  continue  to  be  very 
unsatisfactory,  for  the  Government  as  well  as  for 
the  private  planters.  There  are  districts  in  which 
the  crop  will  not  be  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
quantity  harvested  in  the  past  year. 

Pepper  &o.  in  Perak.— A report  from  Kuala 
Kangsa  district  states  : — 

The  cultivation  of  pepper  is  not  making  so  much 
progress  as  might  be  wished,  owing  to  the  want  of 
capital,  and  the  difficulty  in  procuring  plants.  There 
are  still  a number  of  applicants,  principally  Achinese, 
for  pepper  land,  but  the  majority  of  these  people  are 
only  able  to  take  up  from  one  to  three  acres  each,  and 
they  are  very  often  unable  to  bring  even  one  acre  under 
cultivation,  unless  they  can  obtain  advances.  Kong 
Lin,  however,  is  making  good  progress  with  his  estate. 
He  has  cleared  thirty  acres  of  land  in  addition  to  the 
original  clearing  of  ten  acres,  which  is  now  almost 
planted  up  ; but  he,  also,  has  experienced  difficulty  in 
obtaining  pepper  cuttings,  and  informs  me  that  about 
50  per  cent  of  those  sent  over  from  Penang  are  not 
worth  planting.  He  is  now  clearing  ten  acres  of  lacd 
near  his  pepper  estate,  which  he  intends  planting  viith 
orange  trees  from  Kelantan.  The  fruit  of  these  trees, 
he  informs  me,  is  superior  to  any  produced  in  the 
Straits,  and  commands  a ready  sale.  I have  not  lately 
been  able  to  visit  the  pepper  estate  at  Pasir  Panjang, 
but  Syed  Musa  informs  me  that  it  is  progressing 
favourably,  and  is  now  partly  in  bearing;  He  has 
about  20,000  dedap  cuttings  for  sale,  and  can  also 
supply  a few  pepper  plants. — Perak  Government  Gazette. 

The  Peaed  Fisheeieb  of  Mexico  are  about  to  be 
prosecuted  with  greater  energy,  and  the  Government 
has  just  granted  a concession  for  fifteen  years  to 
Senor  Quaglia  for  the  exclusive  right  to  fish  for 
pearls  in  the  Gulf  of  California  and  off  the  coasts 
of  Lower  California.  Hitherto  the  average  annual 
value  of  Mexican  pearls  sent  to  Europe  has  been 
about  80,000  piastres,  and  of  mother-of-pearl  about 
25,000  piastres.  The  divers  (mostly  Sonora  Indians) 
are  remunerated  according  to  results,  and  there  is 
a wide  margin  between  the  prices  fetched  on  the 
spot  and  those  obtained  in  Europe  ; for  instance,  a 
pearl  which  is  bought  in  La  Paz  for  500  dollars  will 
fetch  about  25,000  francs  in  Paris.  Mother  of- 
pearl  shells,  again,  which  may  be  bought  in  La 
Paz  at  from  8 to  12  oentavos  per  pound,  are  worth 
three  times  as  much  in  Europe.  Mexican  pearls 
take  the  next  place  after  the  Indian  for  beauty  ; 
they  are  mostly  small  and  irregular  in  shape,  but 
very  bard,  and  of  exceptional  brilliancy.  In  the 
year  1881  a pearl  was  found  weighing  28  carats, 
and  this  fetched  90,000  francs  in  Paris  in  1883, 
again  one  of  the  divers  brought  up  two  pearls 
weighing  together  76  carats.  Mexican  pearls  are 
mostly  white,  and  these  are  of  less  value  than  the 
brown,  black,  or  pink  the  latter  being  the  rarest. 
The  finest  specimen  has  been  set  in  the  Spanish 
Royal  crown  ; it  weighs  100  carats,  and  although  it 
dates  from  the  17th  century,  it  still  preserves  its 
ancient  brillianoy.  The  pearl  fishery  is  a very 
lucrative  business  in  Mexico  ; the  oyster  shells 
bronvht  up  sell  at  the  rate  of  10  to  12  piastres  per 
100  kilogrammes,  which  of  itself  is  suffioient  to 
cover  all  expenses,  everything  else  being  clear 
profit. — Times  of  Jiuiia,  Aag.  15th. 


The  Mongoose  in  Jamaica,  introduced  to 
destroy  rats  on  sugar  estates,  has  largely  effected 
this  object,  but  unfortunately  “ this  strange  bird  ” 
as  Mr.  Whymper  called  it,  did  not  confine  his 
attention  to  rats,  but  has  been  so  destructive  in 
the  fowl  yards  and  otherwise  that  a commission  has 
been  appointed  to  decide  the  question  whether 
these  Indian  representatives  of  the  ferret  and 
weazel  are  not  more  mischievous  than  useful  and 
whether  they  ought  not  to  be  exterminated 
and  how* 

• Tea,” — “ Miss  Mantalini,”  writing 

in  the^  Pall  Mall  Budget  of  81st  July  on  various 
delicacies  to  be  had  at  Morel’s  in  Regent  Street 
London,  says: — 

Talking  about  tea,  Morel’s  manager  told  me  he 
had  many  eustomers  for  12s  6d  tea.  This  tea  isn’t 
packed  and  its  qualities  are  that  it  is  weak  and 
scented  The  taste  for  this  tea  is  acquired;  it 
wouldn  t suit  the  general  English  palate,  which  likes 
something  rough  It  is  well  known  that  Russians 
take  all  the  best  of  the  China  teas.” 

No  doubt  the  wealthy  idiots  who  pay  12s  6d  a 
lb.  for  ‘‘weak  and  scented”  Chinese  trash  consider 
good  wholesome  Ceylon  and  Indian  tea  far  too 
vulgar  for  their  delicate  palates.  We  hope  that 
their  number  is  not  large. 


Uses  of  the  Cotton  Plant.— Two  more 
been  added  to  the  many  uses 
01  the  cotton  plant.  A report  comes  from  Ger- 
many that  a process  has  been  discovered  by  which 
sugar  is  extracted  from  cotton  seed  meal.  It  is 
said^  to  be  very  much  sweeter  than  cane  sugar  but 
having  a peculiar  fermenting  quality  cannot  be  so 
pnerally  used.  For  some  purposes  however  it  will 
be  greatly  preferred  to  the  ordinary  product.  The 
other  use  is  that  of  making  felt  from  the  lint  which 
clings  to  the  seed  after  it  has  gone  through  the 
‘ gin.  This  cloth,  it  is  claimed,  will  come  into  wide 
use  for  hats,  etc,  as  the  process  is  inexpensive  and 
me  material  has  hitherto  been  counted  waste  I 
What  a feature  of  these  modern  days  is  this  utiliza- 
tion of  so  called  “waste!”  Material  that  like  the 
cotton  seed  were  but  yesterday  oonsidered  a nuisance 
and  some  that  were  a menace  to  public  health  are 
today  py  the  touch  of  chemistry  and  meohanioal 
ingenuity  transformed  to  articles  of  use  and  beauty. 
It  surely  looks  as  though  those  were  right  who  claim 
that  there  need  be  no  waste  and  there  will  be  none 
when  men  oome  to  understand  nature’s  forces  better 
— Indian  Agriculturist,  Aug.  16th. 

A New  Indian  Inddstey.— The  Pioneer  Glass 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  has  recently  been 
termed  in  Calcutta  to  munufaoture  glassware  from 
indigenous  materials,  which,  it  has  been  found 
exist  in  abundance  in  Bengal  and  with  which 
experiments  on  a large  scale  have  already  been 
made  by  a leading  London  glass  factory.  The 
first  experiments  were  made  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  James  Watson  (well-known  in  Calcutta  as  the 
hydraulic  press  now  in  use  here) 
and  Mr.  Malcolm,  of  Messrs.  May  Malcolm  & Co. 

T “a-  these,  as  well  as  subsequent  trials 
of  the  Indian  materials,  proved  their  suitabilitv 
for  the  making  of  all  classes  of  glassware  in  use 
m this  country,  including  window  glass.  The 
Company  has  for  the  present  been  formed  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale,  but  it  i.s  intended 
that  the  work  should  be  extended  in  due  course. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  glass  articles  here  is 
estimated  at  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  less 
than  in  Europe.  The  Company  has  secured  the 
services  of  a highly  qualified  English  expert  as 
manager,  and  suitable  land  and  buildings  have 
been  secured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  — 
Indian  AffncMlturist^ 
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THE  EUEL  QUESTION  IN  CEYLON. 

With  reference  to  the  very  natural  desire  of  the 
Uva  planters  to  see  the  planting  of  patauaa  with 
timber  trees  on  a large  scale,  reference  may  be 
made  to  Col.  Clarke’s  remarks  on  the  heavy  ex- 
pense of  afforesting  or  re-afforesting  processes.  Wo 
can  speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  coat 
of  obtaining  seeds  which  perhaps  do  not  germinate 
or  when  they  germinate  are  destroyed  by  insect 
or  fungoid  pests.  Plants  put  out  are  also  too 
often  killed  by  unfavourable  weather,  and  then, 
when  the  planting  is  successful,  there  is  the  long 
waiting  for  returns.  Nevertheless,  tea  planters 
ought  to  plant  trees.  One  who  deserves  to  be 
listened  to  writes  to  us  ; — ‘ This  is  a most  important 
question  for  the  Forest  OfScers  who  have  to  keep 
up  the  railway  supply,  and  are  looked  to  to 

meet  the  wants  of  the  planting  community.  The 
Government  will  doubtless  do  all  it  can,  but  the 
planters  must  look  to  their  own  resources.  I 
know  an  estate  on  which  the  other  day  I strongly 
advised  the  planting  of  the  available  patana  and 
waste  spaces  with  teas,  but  the  gentleman  charged 
with  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  estate  opened 
the  remainder  in  tea.  I suppose  to  get  a little 
money  for  the  present,  Planters  upoountry  ought 
to  keep  at  least  25  per  cent  of  their  land  in  forest 
if  they  desire  to  making  their  own  tea. 

Damba,  the  tree  you  mention  as  being  liked 

on  high  estates,  belongs  to  a family  very  numerous 
in  this  country,*  almost  all  of  which  yield  ex- 
cellent building  timber.  Wa,  as  you  say,  is 

esteemed  by  the  railway ; but,  I apprehend,  it  was 
only  mentioned  by  Mr.  Strong  owing  to  its  foliage 
and  flowers  standing  out  so  prominently  on  the 
land  bordering  the  Eailway.  There  are  many  many 
other  woods  equally  good  for  fuel  with  wa,  which, 
indeed,  is  too  good  for  fuel,  being  quite  a cabinet 
wood.”  This  agrees  with  what  we  heard  about 
beautiful  articles  of  furniture  being  made  from  an 
old  iva  tree  (Gassia  siamea,  or  C,  Jlorida)  at  Ne- 
gombo.  The  timber  is  hard  and  beautifully  mottled, 

^ 

A VISIT  TO  THE  COLOMBO  CIGAR 
FACTORY. 

(From  a Correspondent.) 

I recently  paid  a short  visit  to  the  Ceylon 
Tobacco  Manufacturing  Company’s  premises  at 
Messrs.  Cumberbatch  & Co.’s  mills  in  Vauxhall 
Street,  and  was  much  interested  in  what  I saw. 
The  cigar  factory  is  an  upstair  building,  formerly 
a oofl'ee  store.  Upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  stairs 
a busy  scene  was  observed,  men,  women  and 
children  all  actively  engaged,  each  one  at  his  or 
her  own  special  task  in  the  making  of  a cigar. 
First  were  a number  of  men  stripping  the  ribs  out 
of  the  tobacco,  all  seated  in  line  on  the  floor.  Then 
came  a lot  of  women  cutting  it  up  and  piling  it  in 
heaps  ready  for  the  packers.  These  were  mostly 
boys,  who  are  very  expert  in  gathering  up  a handful, 
arranging  it  and  quickly  seizing  a leaf  rough  wrapper, 
he  places  one  end  between  his  toes  (not  a very 
agreeable  eight  for  those  who  smoke  the  cigars), 
stretches  the  leaf,  and  holding  it  by  his  right 
hand  he  rolls  it  into  a sort  of  ship  shape,  which 
concludes  his  work.  It  is  then  passed  to  another  who 
places  it  in  a mould,  which  is  put  under  a screw 
press.  The  mould  holds  about  15  cigars,  and 
they  are  pressed  in  shape,  and  have  to  remain 
in  the  mould  till  partly  dry.  They  are  then  taken 
out  and  another  wrapper  of  the  finest  tobacco,  which 
is  imported  in  boxes  and  bales  from  Sumatra 
and  Borneo,  is  put  on.  The  cigars,  after  passing 

* The  Eugenias  are  referred  to,— Ed,  T,  A, 
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through  all  the  hands  who  have  to  do  with  manu- 
facturing them,  are  passed  on  to  another  part  of 
the  room  where  they  are  packi  d into  boxes,  after 
having  beiii  tied  into  bundles  whh  a pretty  yellow 
silk  ribbon. 

The  boxes  are  all  labeled  “ Tlie  Ceylon  Tobacco 
Manufacturing  CompaDy,  Limited,”  and  passed  down- 
stairs into  the  drying-room,  which  is  built  air- 
tight, with  an  iron  hot-air  tubs  about  18  inches 
wide  running  through  the  contra  of  it.  The 
thermometer  usually  registers  more  than  100 
degrees  in  the  room,  so  that  the  cigars 
are  soon  dry,  and  ready  to  bo  exported.  The 
market  usually  chosen  is  Australia,  where  there 
is  a ready  and  profitable  sale  for  them.  In  the 
drying-room  a lot  of  bricks  are  used  to  place  on 
the  top  of  the  boxes  to  keep  them  from  warping. 
There  is  also  a room  where  the  tobacco  is  steeped 
in  vats,  and  placed  on  a sloping  cement  platform 
to  drain  off  the  water.  This  must  be  done  before 
it  can  be  worked  with. 

The  manager  of  the  factory,  Mr.  Boyd,  has  great 
trouble  with  the  coolies,  who  are  very  much  addicted 
to  chucking  up  their  billets  after  they  have  been 
taught  the  art  of  manufacturing  cigars,  so  that  he 
has  to  teach  fresh  hands  almost  daily.  There  are 
about  60  hands  in  the  factory  at  present, 
but  they  sometimes  exceed  100. 

There  is  plenty  of  coarse  tobacco  in  the  country 
to  be  got  cheap,  which  would  do  very  well  for 
manufacturing  cavendish,  and  I don’t  see  why  it 
should  not  Be  tried  ; there  is  plenty  of  sale  locally 
for  good  black  cavendish.  The  manager  says  that 
the  ribs  taken  out  of  the  leaves  are  all  wasted 
here,  whereas  they  are  used  up  at  home  for 
snuff-making,  but  the  heavy  duty  on  tobacco  at 
home  prevents  its  being  sent  to  the  London 
market.  Why  not  start  a snull  factory  as  well  ? 
I am  sure  the  natives  here  are  large  consumers  of 
snuff,  which  is  all  imported,  I presume,  at  present. 
I love  a good  cigar,  and  I must  say  I have  smoked 
some  of  the  finest  to  be  had  in  the  East,  and  they 
were  turned  out  of  the  Ceylon  Tobacco  Manufactur- 
ing  Company,  Limited. 

♦ 

COFFEE  IN  GUATEMALA. 

Coffee  is  the  principal  staple  commodity  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala,  and  its  chief  article  of  ex- 
port. The  topographical  features  of  the  country  are 
such  that  climatic  influences  are  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  berry,  varying  only  according  to  altitude 
and  care  in  cultivation,  or  as  the  degree  of  tropical 
heat  may  be  tempered  by  copious  rainfall,  and  precau- 
tions as  to  shade  during  the  early  age  of  the  tree. 
The  United  States  Consul  at  Guatemala  says  that  in 
cultivating  coffee,  a nursery  is  formed  by  the  choice 
of  a level  piece  of  virgin  ground,  in  proximity  to 
water,  where  the  earth  is  rich.  The  laud  must  be 
thoroughly  cleared,  and  the  soil  dug  to  the  depth  of 
at  least  nine  inches,  and  made  as  friable  as  possible. 
It  is  then  divided  into  beds,  with  narrow  paths  between. 
The  seed,  carefully  selected  from  the  soundest  grains, 
either  in  parchment  or  with  their  outer  husk,  should 
be  sown,  row  by  row,  about  ten  to  twelve  inches 
apart.  A rope,  the  length  of  the  beds,  stretched 
from  one  end  of  the  same  to  the  other,  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  seed,  if  sown  in  suitable  weather 
(April  bring  the  best  mouth,)  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  tender  blade  above  the  surface  after  thirty-five 
to  forty  days  ; so  that  a nursery  formed  during  the 
month  of  April  of  one  year  has  plants  sufficiently 
matured  to  be  set  out  during  May  or  June  of  the 
following  year.  Preliminary  to  the  all-important  pro- 
gressive step  in  coffee  culture,  that  of  transplanting, 
is  “ holing.”  The  field  is  prepared  in  advance  for 
the  reception  of  the  nursery  trees  by  digging  holes 
(five  yards  apart  when  above  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
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and  three  yards  when  at  the  lower  level  of  from 
2,000  to  1,000  feet  above  the  sea)  to  depths  of  about 
twelve  innhes  by  twelve  inches  in  width.  It  has  been 
demonstrated,  by  frequent  experiment,  that  leaving 
the  holes  open  for  three  or  four  mouths  is  chemically 
beneficial  to  the  soil.  In  the  matter  of  transplanting, 
the  actual  placing  of  the  infant  trees  into  the  holes 
prepared  for  their  reception  is  one  that  requires  the 
most  care  and  attention  of  all  the  operations  in  the 
formation  of  a coffee  plantation.  Early  planting, 
during  the  month  of  May,  June,  and  July,  is  desirable 
because  the  tree  have  the  benefit  of  the  entire  rainy 
season,  and  are  sure  to  give  a larger  maiden  crop. 
Coffee  trees  usually  bear  abundantly  one  year  and 
lightly  the  next,  judicious  pruning  helps  to  increase 
the  crops,  although  no  definite  rule  can  be  given  tor 
pruning  old  trees  further  than  that  no  branch  should 
be  allowed  to  yield  more  than  three  crops.  The  aver- 
age product  per  acre  in  Guatemala  of  coffee  cultivation 
is  1,8001b.  In  the  preparation  for  market,  the  berries 
are  always  picked  by  hand  and  carried  to  the  curing 
house,  where  the  pulp  is  removed  by  machinery  and 
placed  in.  a water-tank,  where  the  bean  is  never  allowed 
to  remain  beyond  a period  of  twenty-four  hours. 
After  the  saccharine  scum  which  covers  the  bean 
is  washed  off,  the  contents  of  the  tank  are  turned 
out  npon  large  drying  grounds  of  cement,  called  patios, 
upon  which  the  coffee  beans  are  thinly  spread.  It  is 
important  that  the  coffee  shall  be  constantly  turned 
until  all  the  surface  is  dry,  and  the  beans  cease  to 
adhere  to  each  other,  while  care  is  taken  not  to  break 
the  parchment  whilst  exposed  to  wind  or  sun,  as 
every  hour’s  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  after  re- 
moval of  the  parchment  husk,  takes  away  both  the 
colour  and  aroma  of  the  bean.  When  the  beans  are 
thoroughly  dried  and  hulled,  the  sorting  operation 
commences.  Generally  “firsts,”  “seconds,”  and 
“ thirds  ” are  prepared  for  packing  into  Dundee  or 
Calcutta  sacks  of  130  to  135  lb.  net  each,  and  upon 
its  oomplefion  the  coffee  is  ready  for  transportation 
on  the  backs  of  Indians  or  mules,  or  in  o.u  ts  drawn 
by  oxen,  to  the  nearest  railway  station  for  the  most 
convenient  port  of  shipment.  The  largest  bulk  of  the 
“firsts”  finds  it?  way  to  London,  the  “seconds”  to 
Germany  and  France,  and  the  “thirds”  to  the 
United  Slates.  The  labour  on  the  coffee  plantations 
is  performed  by  the  Indians  of  the  country,  whose 
remuneration  varies  from  19  to  25  cents  in  Guatemalan 
currency.  The  Indians  subsit  on  tortillasi  a corn  cake 
and  frijoles,  the  bean  of  the  country,  both  corn  and 
bean  being  grown  by  their  own  labour  on  patches  of 
ground  on  the  squatter  system,  which  belong  to  either 
the  owners  of  the  estates  where  they  are  employed, 
or  are  unsold  Government  lands  which  are  thus  gra- 
tuitously appropriated. — Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

♦ 

SCIEIS’TIFIC  GOSSIP 

on  the  kola  and  areka  nuts,  on  tea,  camphor  and 
other  substances,  as  given  in  the  Melbourne  Leader 
is  interesting.  It  is  specially  important  to  learn 
that  tea  grown  under  shade,  so  as  to  be  partially 
blanched,  possesses  nearly  one-third  more  theine 
than  tea  grown  in  the  open.  It  is,  however,  start- 
ling to  learn  that  theine  is  a poison  1 We  quote 
as  follows : — 

The  Kola  nut  of  South  America  and  the  areca, 
better  known  as  the  betel,  nut  of  India  have  had 
much  attention  paid  to  them  of  late,  because 
there  is  a disposition  on  the  part  of  Europeans 
to  give  thorn  a trial  on  the  supposition  that  the 
South  Americans  and  Indians  must  have  really 
derived  advantage  from  the  virtues  they  are  sup- 
posed to  possess.  The  Germans  have  resolved  to 
give  the  Kola  nut  to  their  soldiers  when  on  service 
in  a campaign,  because  it  is  at  once  a food  and 
a stimulant,  containing  within  a small  space  more 
nutriment  and  more  capacity  for  maintaining 
strength  than  any  other  condiment.  The  consump- 
tion of  this  nut  may  have  its  drawbacks,  but  they 
have  yet  to  be  found  out,  and  the  experimcht  ifi 


at  least  worthy  of  being  made.  The  nut  contains 
a large  proportion  of  theine  and  of  theobromine, 
so  that  it  is  at  least  probable  that  it  has  some 
sustaining  properties,  although  these  are  probably 
exaggerated.  The  chocolates  sold  as  sweetmeats 
may  have  similar  properties,  acd  wa  may  hear  of 
their  being  added  to  the  commissariat  of  the  French 
army,  so  that  the  virtues  of  the  two  stimulants 
may  be  tested  in  future  warlike  encounters.  The 
Indian  areca  nut  is  regularly  eaten  every  day  in 
the  year  by  100,000,000  of  the  population.  There 
is  an  annual  importation  of  upwards  of  30,000,000 
lb.  from  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Sumatra, 
and  they  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities 
for  the  use  of  Indians  living  in  Zanzibar,  Mauritius^ 
Aden,  China  and  other  countries.  The  fresh  nuts 
have  intoxicating  properties  and  produce  giddi- 
ness. These  objectionable  properties  are  much 
diminished  by  heat  and  by  drying,  and  many  cautious 
people  deoliue  to  use  any  except  those  nuts  which 
have  undergone  a process  of  cooking  and  are  known 
by  their  color.  The  original  wild  nut  was  intoxi- 
cating, but  the  only  nuts  now  used  are  from 
cultivated  trees,  and  these  are  milder.  They  are 
only  intoxicating  when  unripe,  and  then  but 
slightly.  The  nuts  are  eaten  with  the  betel  leaf, 
the  praise  of  which  is  sung  in  the  ancient  books 
of  the  Hindoos,  which  attribute  to  it  no  less  than 
13  valuable  properties  which  are  duly  enumerated. 
Modern  medical  men  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the 
essential  oils  of  betel  leaves  are  highly  beneficial 
in  catarrhal  afiections  and  throat  inflammations. 
Further  researches  into  the  properties  of  the  nut  and 
leaves  are  evidently  called  for,  because  their  pre. 
paration  by  native  methods  are  a good  deal  re- 
gulated by  superstitions.  The  betel  leaves  are 
mixed  with  other  spices  and  with  lime  to  form  pan, 
with  which  the  nuts  are  eaten.  An  organic  poison 
can  be  extracted  from  the  nut,  and  when  this 
is  injected  under  the  skin  of  rabbits  and  oats 
they  die  in  a few  minutes : but  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a great  many  other  vegetable  productions, 
the  Kola  nut  inclusive,  which  are  usually  regarded 
as  harmless.  Even  the  lettuce  contains  such  a 
poison.  The  areeanut  grows  on  a palm  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  indigenous  in  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  and  Islands,  but  is  not  now  found  in  a 
wild  state.  The  Indians  no  doubt  indulge  too 
freely  in  the  use  of  the  areeanut  and  betel  leaves 
but  for  exoeptional  use  they  may  be  found  to  be 
medicinally  beneficial.  If  the  reverse  be  the  case, 
further  investigation  is  demanded  on  behalf  of 
the  100,000,000  betel  eaters. 

The  finest  tea,  in  oriental  estimation,  is  gathered 
from  shrubs  which  have  been  kept  shaded  for  three 
weeks,  so  that  the  leaves  are  partly  etiolated  or 
blanched.  It  is  called  “ flat  tea,”  because  the  leaves 
are  not  rolled ; they  are  merely  steamed,  and  are 
never  touched  by  the  hand  but  turned  over  by  the 
aid  of  a bamboo  stick.  After  steaming  they  are 
merely  dried.  There  is  nothing  in  this  process  to 
justify  the  high  price  demanded  for  the  tea.  A 
Japanese  chemist,  Y.  Kozai,  assistant  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Chemical  Laboratory,  has  analysed  this 
tea  and  found  that  it  contains  30  per  cent,  more 
theine  than  the  tea  made  from  leaves  grown  in  the 
sun.  The  work  done  by  the  chemist  appears  to  be 
reliable.  He  analysed  the  natural  leaf  and  the 
same  manufactured  into  black  and  green  lea.  The 
chief  difierenoe  he  found  was  in  the  quantity  of 
tannin,  which  was  large  in  the  natural  leaf  and 
in  the  green  tea,  but  very  much  smaller  in  the 
black  tea.  He  maintains  that  there  is  nothing 
injurious  in  faced  tea,  the  Prussian  blue  being 
only  1000th  part  of  the  weight ; but  he  is  severe 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  mixing 
with  the  tea  the  leaves  of  other  plants  which 
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contain  tannin  but  no  theine,  although  he  admits 
that  none  of  them  are  injurious  to  health.  Ha 
supplies  some  hints  about  the  making  of  tea  which 
have  at  least  novelty  to  recommend  them.  The 
very  fine  teas  are  ground  to  powder,  and  this  is 
infused  in  water  not  much  more  than  lukewarm, 
the  temperature  ranging  from  120  to  150  Fahrenheit. 
Medium  quality  tea  is  infused  for  one  minute  only 
in  water  at  the  boiling  point,  while  inferior  black 
tea  requires  to  be  absolutely  boiled.  What  tea 
drinkers  want  is  a combination  of  quality  with 
cheapness,  and  this  should  not  be  unattainable. 

Theine  is  a rank  poison,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  matd,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  foliage  and  fruit  are  fatal  to  life  or  even 
in  any  marked  degree  injurious  to  health;  In  like 
manner  prussic  acid  kills  instantaneously,  and 
yet  bitter  almonds  and  apple-pips  may  be  eaten 
with  impunity.  Vegetable  poisons  may,  as  a rule, 
be  taken  in  small  doses,  not  only  without  much 
risk,  but  medicinally,  with  advantage.  It  need  not, 
therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  surprising  that  the 
Americans  have  made  the  discovery  that  strychnine 
lozenges  may  be  taken  without  any  immediate  lethal 
oonscquences.  It  is  contended  that  a lozenge  con- 
taining the  13th  of  a grain  of  the  alkaloid  serves 
as  a tonic,  bracing  the  system  and  banishinglanguor. 
But  who  says  so  ? Any  eminent  phvsician  ? No. 
Somebody  has  said  so,  and  rumor  keeps  up  the 
fallacy.  The  practice  is  dangerous,  and  should  be 
disoountenanoed.  The  habit  of  taking  stryohnine 
lozenges  may  become  confirmed,  and  may  lead  to 
a craving  for  larger  doses,  as  opium  eating  does. 
Not  only  is  stryohnine  poisonous,  but  so  also  is 
the  plant  from  which  it  is  extracted.  Daturin  is 
an  allied  alkaloid,  and  medical  men  not  infre- 
quently advise  patients  suffering  from  asthma  to 
smoke  the  stalks  of  the  thorn  apple  or  datura 
stramonium,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
alkaloid  is  not  destroyed  during  the  combustion. 
The  stryohnine  lozenge  is  a more  serious  affair, 
and  its  oonsumption  has  its  analogue  in  tobaoeo 
chewing,  although  no  one  has  yet  taken  to  the 
use  of  nicotine  lozenges.  Those  who  take  drugs 
of  this  kind,  in  any  form,  unless  in  obedienoe 
to  the  orders  of  their  medical  advisers,  are  not 
deserving  of  sympathy  when  their  indiscretion  leads 
to  suffering. 

There  is  a soaroity  of  oamphor  in  Europe,  and 
it  has  gone  up  enormously  in  price,  which  has 
advanced  from  Is  to  3s  6d  per  lb.  The  explana- 
tion given  is  that  oamphor  is  used  in  large 
quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  gun- 
powder. It  is  just  as  likely  that  a oamphor  ring 
has  been  formed,  and  that  large  quantities  of  the 
drug  may  be  stored  somewhere  awaiting  a further 
rise.  In  the  meantime  a Paris  physician  recom- 
mends it  as  a spsoifio  in  cholera — ^a  very  old  idea 
which  may  have  little  but  its  age  to  recommend  it. 
— Melbourne  Leader,  Aug.  2nd. 


SELLING  QUININE  FOR  FUTURE 
DELIVERY. 

For  some  weeks  past  there  has  been  a revival,  on 
a r-th'T  modest  se.ile,  of  the  speculation  in  quinine, 
which  at  irregular  intervals  lends  a temporary  flicker 
of  excitement  to  the  dealings  in  that  unfortunate 
product.  In  spite  of  the  oftrepeated  lessons  of  former 
years,  it  seems  that  there  are  still  persons  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  a good  thing  is  to  be  made 
by  investing  money  in  quinine.  There  are  never 
wanting  intermediaries  who  with  an  eye  to  brokerage, 
are  ready  to  prove  with  the  aid  of  statistics  that  the 
market  muaf  soon  take  a turn  for  the  better,  and 
that  if  facts  hitherto  have  unfortmiately  tailed  to 


agree  with  their  predictions,  so  much  the  worse  is 
it  for  the  facts.  Any  spasmodic  revival  of  speculation 
brings  gn.st  to  the  mill  of  the  brokers  who  are  mani- 
pulating  the  purchases  on  behalf  of  investors,  and 
the  kernel  of  whose  philosophy  may  he  con- 
sidered to  lie  in  the  axiom  a^jr^s  moi  le  dUuc/e.  Outsiders 
have  been  drawn  into  the  stream  by  relying  on  the  slender 
knowledge  displayed  in  certain  “financial”  journal  which 
have  permitted  the  columns  to  ba  used  for  the  further- 
ance of  some  operators’  veiws.  The  communication 
which  we  print  on  another  page  of  this  issue  from  an 
Amsterdam  cinchona  broker  of  standing  may  be  studied 
to  some  advantage  by  people  who  are  always  ready  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  by  the  infallible  sta- 
tisHo  system.  Our  correspondent  propounds  the  theory 
that  the  quinine  price  cannot  permanently  advance  so 
long  as  one  or  two  “speculative”  imnufacturers  are 
able  to  depress  it  to  their  own  immediate  adva’age, 
and  with  complete  impunity  so  far  as  they  them- 
selves are  concerned,  by  a simple  but  efficient  system  of 
contracting  with  the  J ava  planters  to  supply  them  direct 
with  their  bark  at  a price  to  ba  dependent  on  the  basis  of 
the  quinine  unit  existing  at  the  time  when  the  bark  shall 
bedelivered,  Theplanter  thereby  saves  auction  expenses, 
brokerage  and  warehouse  charges ; he  knows  that, 
come  what  may,  he  is  sure  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
the  whole  of  his  produce  at  the  market  price  of  the 
day;  and  preferring  modest  certainty  to  capricious 
chance,  he  delivers  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  spe- 
oulative  manufacturer.  Now  what  is  the  position  of 
the  latter?  He  has  to  face  a keen  competition,  and 
can  only  keep  his  head  above  water  by  either  forming 
a ” combination”  with  his  rivals,  or  elbowing  them  out 
“Combination”  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and 
the  other  alternative  is  therefore  being  pursued  with 
vigour.  The  manufacturers’  mode  of  procedure  is 
sketched  as  follows:  Having  made  his  contract  with 
the  planter,  and  knowing  that  he  can  depend  with  cer- 
tainty upon  a supply  of  bark  equal  to,  say  300,000  oz. 
of  quinine  in  the  course  of  the  season,  he  proceeds  to 
attract  buyers  by  offering  quinine  at  an  exceptionally 
low  figure,  to  be  delivered,  say  in  four  or  five  months’ 
time.  Being  the  lowest  in  price,  he  secures  orders,  and 
his  rivals,  who  have  to  buy  their  material  mostly  at 
the  public  sales,  are  bound  either  to  follow  suit,  handi- 
capped by  the  want  of  a certain  cheap  supply  of  cin- 
chona in  the  future,  or  to  give  up  the  competition  and 
trust  to  the  established  reputation  of  their  brands  for 
the  preservation  of  certain  channels  of  eonsumption. 
When  delivery  of  the  quinine  is  due.  the  “ speculative” 
manufacturer  is  in  possession  of  the  cinchona  from 
his  Java  planters,  and  as  he  pays  them  upon  the  basis 

of  the  quinine  unit  ruling  at  the  time  of  delivery 

which,  in  a period  of  abundant  supply,  he  is  able  to  in- 
fluence towards  depression  by  underselling  his  compet- 
tors  in  advance — he  is  sure  to  make  a profit,  small 
may  be,  but  absolutely  certain,  the  Java  man  paying 
the  piper.  The  names  of  the  clever  operators  referred 
to  will  occur  at  once  to  anyone  familiar  with  the 
London  drug  market.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  are 
and  have  been  for  a long  period,  only  two  or  three 
so-called  “ speculative  ” quinine  makers.  The  others 
have  ceased  to  “ compete  ’’  seriously  in  the  “ future 
delivery  ” business,  and  are  waiting  for  the  time  when 
the  system,  which  must  iiatutally  be  a hazardous  one, 
shall  be  relinquished.  In  confirmation  of  our  corres- 
pondent’s theory,  for  which  we  disclaim  any  respon- 
sibility ourselves,  but  which  is  certainly  an  ingenious 
one,  we  may  point  to  two  items  which  were  published 
in  our  journal  about  a year  ago.  At  a meeting  of 
the  Soekaboemi  Agricultural  Association  of  Java  (to 
which  most  of  the  cinchona  planters  of  the  island 
belong)  hold  earlv  last  year,  a letter  was  read  from 
Messrs.  Zimmer  & Co.,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
expressing  a desire  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  .Java’ 
cinchona  growers  for  the  Purchase  of  their  entire 
production  of  bark  outright,  lo  .save  cluirges.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  in  the  S >ekanegara 
Company  held  in  Amsterdam  last  June,  it  wis  an- 
nounced that  the  whole  of  the  cinchona  produced  on 
that  company’s  plantations  had  been  consigned  to  the 
Brunswick  Quinine  Works  at  an  average  price  (for  ISfiS) 
of  about  lOjd  per  oz.  for  its  equivalent  of  <|uinino  sul- 
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phate.  The  Soekanegara  p'antations  produced  in  1888 
104,000  kilos,  bark,  equal  to  4,680  kilos,  quinine ; in 
1889  132,000  kilos,  bark,  equal  to  6,610  kilos,  quinine; 
and  their  estimated  crop  or  1890  is  100,000  kilos,  bark, 
expected  to  yield  4,500  kilos,  qumine.  They  rank 
among  the  three  or  four  largest  private  plantations 
in  Java. — Chemist  an  I Druggist,  Aug.  16th. 


GOLD  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  large  quantities  in  the 
great  African  island  of  Madagascar  just  at  the 
moment  when  Europe  is  turning  for  fresh  fields 
of  enterprise  to  tha  dark  continent,  is  an  event  of 
more  than  local  importance.  Silver  has  long  been 
known  to  be  a pretty  whispered  mineral  in  the 
island.  But  hitherto  the  Hovas  Government  has 
discountenanced  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  ad- 
venturers from  Europe  to  exploit  the  island  inquest 
of  precious  metals.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
French  protectorate  a few  years  ago  the  country 
has  been  to  some  extent  opened  up  to  foreigners. 
Already  a “ gold  rush”  on  a small  scale  has  com- 
menced to  the  island,  the  adventurers  hailing  from 
the  French  West  Indian  Colonies  and  the  Hovas 
are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
white  men  out  of  the  country,  once  the  existence 
of  the  fatal  metal  becomes  known.  Pessibly  the 
Malagasies  will  share  the  fate  of  the  Australian 
aborigines  and  the  Maoris  within  our  time  and  the 
output  of  gold  from  the  once  most  exclusive  island 
will  begin  to  txeicise  an  appreciable  tffort  upon 
the  world’s  store  of  the  precious  metals.  But  the 
climate  of  Madagascar,  which  is  not  favourable  to 
Europeans  may  save  it  for  a time.  The  country 
is  one  eminently  adapted  for  mining  industries, 
labour  is  cheap,  and  the  gold-bearing  reefs  are 
not  far  from  the  coast.  Inde<  d tbe  metal  appears 
to  be  pretty  generally  distributed  all  over  the  island 
though  it  is  found  in  greater  quantities  along  the 
west  coast.  Already  a good  many  speculators  are 
buying  up  likely  land  in  the  island  and  an  influx 
of  miners  from  America,  Australia  and  South 
Africa  is  expected  to  commence.—  Indian  Agri- 
culturist, Aug.  23rd. 


Tea  in  Japan. — The  Japan  Weekly  Mail  of  Aug. 
16th  says  : — '‘Nothing  new^  in  tea  ; sales  and  prices 
about  the  same  as  for  the'  last  few  weeks,  though 
fully  five  and  a halt  million  pounds  more  have  been 
shipped  this  season  than  last  year  at  same  date.” 
The  Mail  in  its  issue  of  Aug.  22nd  says  : — “The  tea 
trade  is  steady,  and  values  are  unaltered.  The 
receipts  of  leaf  here  are  already  6,000  piculs  more 
than  the  total  last  season,  and  there  is  doubtless 
a good  deal  more  to  come  in  if  present  rates  are 
maintained.” 

Odessa  is  doing  a large  and  increasing  trade  in 
China  tea.  In  the  month  ending  the  16th  July,  seven 
tea-freighted  steamers  were  timed  to  arrive  at  the 
Russian  port,  five  of  which  belong  to  the  Volunteer 
Fleet,  the  other  two  being  specially  chartered  English 
vessels.  The  t<  a freight  is  chiefly  destined  for 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  houses,  the  consignors 
in  those  citirs  having  engaged  three  hundred  wag- 
gons on  tha  Souih-Western  Railway  for  transport. 
A coi  ii'‘’pondeMt  thinks,  however,  that  the  prospect 
of  the  Chinefii,  tea  trade  is  on  the  whole  anything 
but  uocouragiiig  for  the  Chinese  themselves.  “ For 
Borne  lime  to  come  Russia  will  probably  continue  to 
hi-  a ohiet  1 uyer  of  Chinese  teas,  but  the  amount  of 
hti  irurohases  wJl  gradually  diminish  with  the  rapid 
pr  - psgation  and  development  of  the  new  tea  plaiiia- 
tions  in  Russian  Central  Asia.”  The  writer  adds 
that  undoubted  preference  is  now  being  manifested 
alike  in  England,  the  British  colonies,  and  the 
United  Stalls  for  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas.  Indian 
Agriculturist,  Aug,  23rd, 


The  Word.8  foe  Spgar  in  Different  Lan- 
guages are  quoted  by  the  Sugar  Oane,  in  a review 
of  an  elaborate  work  on  sugar  by  a Dr.  Lippmann, 
We  quote  the  curious  paragraph : — 

In  the  next  section,  that  entitled  “ Sugar  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,”  is  an  interesting  dissertation,  founded 
on  the  studies  of  Littr4,  Diez,  Grimm  and  others,  on 
the  word  sugar  in  various  European  tongues. 

From  the  original  Indian  form  qarkara,  which  in 
Prakrit  became  sukkara  (the  habit  being  to  drop  the 
letter  r before  a consonant,  and  replace  t by  redupli- 
o-ition  of  tbe  following  consonant)  was  formed  the 
Arabic  sukkar.  This  word  naturally  became  the  parent 
of  all  the  different  forms  such  as — azucar  (Spanish, 
from  alsukkar,  pronounced  assukkar),  assukar  (Portu- 
guese), zucchero  (Italian),  chuchre  (Provencal),  chucre 
(old  French),  sucre  (French),  zukura  fold  German) 
zucker  (German),  zocker  (Flemish),  suyker  (Dutch)  sok- 
kar(Swedish),  syker  (old  Norse),  sukker  (Danish)  sachar 
(Russian),  eukier  (Polish),  cukorus  (Lithuanian),  cukra 
(Bohemian),  czukor  (Hungarian),  shicker  (Mongol), 
sbakara  (Tibetan),  sbakar  (Persian),  shachara  and  sliu- 
kar  (Armenian)  sheker  (Turkish).  The  middle  Latin 
contained  as  many  as  28  forms,  van  ing  rom  cbuchra  to 
Fachara,  zockra,  zaccarum,  and  zukurum,  tbe  lastagr. e- 
ing  most  nearly  with  the  usual  Latin  lorm  saccliarun'.. 

Elephant.s  and  Ivory  in  Africa, — From 
reminiscences  of  Equatorial  Africa,  wliijh  are 
appearing  in  the  Pioneer,  we  quote  a sad  passage  : — 

'Wo  also  came  across  traces  of  the  wild  elephant 
during  this  march,  the  spoor  being  quite  fioeh.  nnd  the 
broad  trackthey  bad  made  for  themselves  proved  the 
herd  to  have  b.  en  a very  large  one.  There  was  a freshly 
beaten  path  through  the  jungle,  with  the  Faplings  bent 
and  twisted  down, branches  of  trees  torn  off  and  denuded 
of  their  fo'iage,  and  an  occasional  uprooted  bnsh  lying 
about  the  track,  looking  as  though  a Lattery  of  heavy 
guns  had  been  forcibly  dragged  through  the  place, 
cutting  up  the  soil  into  deep  ruts  and  damaging  the 
trees  by  its  transit.  That  the  herd  could  only  have 
passed  but  a very  short  time  before  was  evident  ; but 
we  followed  up  the  path  for  some  distance  we  failed 
to  get  a glimpse  of  them.  The  natives  have  a very 
barbarous  method  of  killing  these  huge  animals  which 
they  described  to  us  with  great  gusto,  evidently  con- 
sidering it  to  be  very  ingenious  and  not  seeing  any- 
thing cruel  in  it.  They  did  not  dare  to  face  them  in 
the  open,  but  used  to  carefully  mark  out  the  spots  near 
the  river  where  the  elephants  were  accustomed  to  come 
to  drink.  Selecting  some  tall  tree  overhanging  the 
path,  they  would  conceal  themselves  among  its  thick 
foliage  for  days  together  in  the  hope  of  seeir  g the 
huge  beasts  pass  underneath  their  hiding  place.  The 
weaponsthey  employed  were  very  heavy  barbed  spears, 
having  long  pliant  shafts  attached  to  them,  and  these 
they  hurled  with  great  force  upon  tbe  elephant  below. 
The  animal  immediately  dashed  off  at  a tremendous 
pace  through  the  jungle  assoonas  he  felt  the  wound  of 
the  spear.  The  long  handle  kept  striking  against 
boughs  or  catching  in  thickets,  tnakiog  the  terrified 
animal  still  more  mad  with  pain  and  fright,  and  causing 
the  iron  barb  to  inflict  a wider  gash.  The  cruelty  of 
this  plan  was  not  merely  in  the  self-inflicted  agony  of 
the  moving  barb,  but  in  the  length  of  time  that  generally 
elapsed  before  the  poor  beast  would  slowly  sink  from 
exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood.  They  told  us  that  they 
had  followed  up  the  track  for  as  many  ae  tour  days 
before  coming  up  with  the  wounded  elephant  ; and  the 
horrors  of  its  death  seem  (as  they  vividly  described  it 
to  us),  with  a circle  of  tormentors  hurling  their  spears 
from  a respectful  distance  until  its  carcase  resembled  a 
I'uge  pincushion,  were  enough  to  make  one  look  on 
ivorv  with  mingled  feelings  ever  afterwards.  Yet  one 
could  not  blame  those  savage  hunters,  for,  as  they 
themselves  said:  “We have  no  big  guns  such  as  you 
possess,  and  one  would  much  rather  kill  them  quickly 
than  slowly.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  poor  elephants’ 
sake  that  they  may  soon  possess  the  needed  rifles,  for 
as  tbe  competition  among  the  East  African  Companies 
will  increase  the  demand  for  tusks,  and  for  every  other 
saleable  commodity  tloie  fore sts  can  produce,  tbe  pro- 
babilities are  that  the  native  hunters  will  have  a busier 
f inio  of  it  than  ever.  How  long  the  ivory  will  hold  out 
la  another  question, 
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S-Ovi'v  Sv'u„ — Theri?  i?  an  iaterestiiK  rsr seraph  on 
this  5ub;'sot  quoted  from  the  The 

only  question  is  would  lurir.s  thrive  at  sea  level  in 
the  txv'pics.  Von  Mueller  describee  the  white  liroin 
as  comni 'a  so  ct'antries  on  she  Mediterranean  Sea. 
.-.I.',-  •!  t\:  Of  .;■ ! o-:':<,'.  which  is  re- 

ferred to  Califomia.he  writes  ■ — 

This  has  been  nse»i  there  for  roo'amation  of  sand,  on 
accv>unt  of  its  lone  tan-tvots.  the  Otter  baviuit  been 
traee.1  to  a denth  of  2o  feet,  while  the  s^•‘ms  wert'  onlv 
? feet  hiph.  The  ceriuination  is  easv  and  the  cro'vth 
rapid  on  the  .sand-downs.  F.'r  .aidiuji  the  yv''uu>: 'nv'- 
ines  during  the  first  two  months,  to  itet  hold  of  the 
Mnd.  barley  is  sown  with  them,  as  the  latter  sprv'nts  in 
a few  d.ivs  and  holds  the  sand  in  the  seoond  week  : the 
lupine  .subsequently  covers  the  sand  with  a dense 
vegetation  in  less  than  a ye.ar. 

And  of  the  lupin  speci.ally  referred  to.  Luvi’iuf 

r.ilt'.ii. 

The  Scented  Yellow  Lupine.  Countries  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Me-titerraue-an  Sea.  C.au  he  itro'wn  in 
Norway  to  lat.  7fC  .Sohnebeler"'.  This  .antntal  .srsecies 
is  prexlomiuBUtly  in  use  ,as  jjreeu  m.annrt'  through  Middle  ; 
KunH'e ; to  improve  sandv  soil,  it  is  the  best  of  all  yet  i 
test<  d.  .and  will  do  even  on  ciwst-drift.s.  It  can  .also  be 
employeii  like  some  other  lupines  as  a fodder-herh.  ■ 
green  as  well  .as  for  hav  ; some  lupines  are  .al.so  very  ■ 
valuable  as  pastmt'-herKs.  I.'\p\ne-soe<l.s  are  \A'ry  j 
f.atteuing.  when  used  as  an  addition  to  ordinarv  fodder,  | 
and  are  in  this  respect  vprito  equal  to  oll-oake.  while 
the  {.iliage  is  said  to  be  not  inferior  to  that  of  clover 
and  more  bulky.  Nevertheless  some  Ivipines  li.ave  proved 
poisonous  to  sheep.  A''ont  i'O  lb.  of  seeds  are  reqnirt'd 
for  an  acre.  Langethal  observes:  •'  ''That  the  Sainfoin 
does  for  the  poorest-limestone  or  marly  soil,  that  tho 
Ye'low  Lupine  c.arrie.s  out  for  sand-land  ' t.npines 
are  not  adapted  for  wet  or  moorv  cronnd,  nor  fvw 
limestone  formations,  where  most  other  leguminous 
fodderplants  do  well.  Mr.  .Ihvseph  Auirnstin  spe.aka  of 
a yellow-tlowering  lupine,  which  sometimes  in  the 
.\voro.s  attains  a height  of  I-  feet  in  thria?  mei\ths. 
Plants  native  to  California  ought  to  succeed  fairly 
iu  Ceylon. 

.VOKiori.TrKK  IN  d.tVA  is  thus  notiood  by 
a writer  in  the  Pioihvr; — " The  hamlets  look 
like  green  islets  in  a sea  of  goldon  vice. 
Immediately  outside  the  ring  fence  which  has 
been  described  commences  the  rice  or  other  culti- 
vation. Not  a equate  yard  of  ground  seems  to  be 
wasted,  and  the  care  and  evident  labour  with  which 
each  bit  of  slope  is  terraced  and  supported,  the 
greatest  area  thus  being  obtained  for  the  rice  crop, 
is  most  admirable.  These  terraces  are  carried  up 
the  sides  of  tho  highest  mountains,  the  mighty 
volcanoes  themselves  allowing  tho  cultivation  to 
creep  up  within  what  looks  a dangerous  distance 
from  their  craters.  The  water  for  irrigating  the 
crops  is  brought  from  the  hillsides  and  is  unfail- 
ing. This  enables  the  oultivator  to  get  two  rieo 
orops  off  the  same  field,  and  this  staple  appears 
on  the  village  lands  in  the  month  of  April,  in  all 
stages  of  growth  from  sowing  to  harvest.  'ITie  main 
crops  are  rioe,  Indian  corn,  boans,  sugarcane  (eigl\t 
kinds),  ooffee,  pepper,  indigo  and  tobacoo.  Puring 
tho  past  three  years  a blight  has  affected  the 
sugarcane,  stunting  the  growth  and  soriouslv  dim 
inishing  the  outturn.  Tide  has  bo  on  a sovoroblo  v 
to  the  factories  Uice  is  still  an  nrtiolo  of  cxpoit, 
so  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  inoroaso  of  tho 
population,  which  now  is  said  to  reach  Iwenty 
millions  as  ngainst  five  millions  in  Unlll  -s'  lime, 
the  island  more  than  feeds  itself.  Tho  oocoa  ivee,  witli 
its  b autifiil  bl  'ssoin-'  and  fruit,  both  on  (he  tree  at 
tho  eamo  time,  is  'o  b found  in  many  of  tho  peasants’ 
gar.lons,  ai  d the  coconut  and  tho  sugar  palms  abound. 
All  the  Imiian  fruits  are  to  ho  seen  in  the  ba/.rars, 
togothor  with  tho  dorian  and  tiro  mangotloou." 
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♦>><>  T »'or^'r  1 s'k  ^ wbv 

M " \vb»'W  irT>  t'.iHiOS  ' w'.tbout 

fbiuV>n^  Ot  its  *Uby'v''”b  '\'bv'";.'v.;», 

bobAi'ioA'  i\;^n\0.  v'  'r.y-'ir.  : k'  v;  ‘ ' 

tbo  bxtxl.  \vbv’»<o  by'^Jrv- 

Hkc*  ^bo  of  tho  I'loro  o-'rt'ov't 

>n  otbor  bW;*:  ft.vt  it  b*'o".  fbov^'-bt 

tbAt  tbo  w\r\  folu-^oo  of  tbf'  ^^b^v^AV  stntuls  UKo  r\' 
Ntlon  TO  tho  b'h\w^  of  othor  tr>yv<  ^ Vho 

Cc'rorAl  UAturo  of  tho  Sy-'U  bn*  vb-%  rk  *^ny\ 

\oHnn*.  <?sooo\aUv  wbor»^  tw-'-it ' \ \\hit«'.b;-vV  ti.tVvV 
sfoni-i  out  \u  ^'I'of,  r-t^siuc  M'oTvh 

o>irht  uixlo<  ftk"*'.' tbo  <oM\o  t^uo  or\'bAVyt'« 

'U  tho  »*0'h^i<h  <oU.  V'iij'i  jjrv'w 

wih^  bv  ♦ho  tr<H’s  bo^VXUi;  pro''rto 

orv>i'.<»  Xow  wo  ,‘XVt'  wit^'huty  jOUOxxc  t^  0 irv'T'^tour' 

S]'vu*:4  t''f  tho  n:xrbuh'*  K*»U'^*0'»  Hav\u>j  o'''<’50'1  thnt 
UAtnrb'l  b^rrior  yh’k'JiVU'hnt  iut  ' tho  Iom'I  . 

wo  loixvo  tho  rouj?h-K'xrkorl  AOvt  '^'tlv  silvrw 

K'xrro^'i  of  tho  w^u.b>  ux  tho  ro^r.  uuvl  k orU  ijuux** 
with  rO’’>ih  vNrk'hyrov  o 'uxxxxo'U'o  tv'  U'i'ov  tthrux 

isolvo-i.  Tbo  oul*"' soil  j'oo-'  whorvt,  ' ''t  stf-uxoo 

tv'>  <av.  u'thtHXijb  tho  v't'  Wosh'rx'  V'X'*t'*j%U.A 

oulv  — «'\‘U'tlv  »'uo-f- x\^h  that  v'f  MoU'v'vu'xxo 

ouo^tjY  i'i  l.voV'Uijr  to  r"i^  ' sutVioiout  fox*  h'ortl  w-tixt-* 

At  S tx.  !U,  wo  lo*"*0  )v'YOVh'V,  l»x\vl  UVO  N 'Ot\  SOO 
-south  ovor  tho  Wo-it  Austr^b\<xu  T «tx  ^ x"*  ^ux^''xxxv  ■« 
f\ou— uiih'sof  r:\iUv}Xw  with  its  iVOvHhtVH^  jXv'xv-'’,  Ihi'^ 
uudoubto^K*  tho  Isrv’ost  ^>U'^  svix^b-’-xto  \n  Aush'^Us, 
Thoro  i-»  ph'u*v  of  ooon  u-s  'i''  -■'orvxh  jxrouuth  " Tho 
Kutf  of  tho  wovib^  *nh'o\  titlv  to  U o<to("x 

Austpsh'',  br'O’Miso  oxxt  oT  ;\Oi>  u-stvxhiXXX  SU’'0X0S  ixt^out 
tvvO'-tU'r»1-» '':xvo  I'oo'i  v<'oo'^^o»^  for  (bis  toTif '''v,  i ht' 
most  oousoioxious  i'  K'Ut'JU  vulijuvh^  o xUo4 

r^si'horrv  isni  "’ooil.  for  wliou  its  .bxvU-br'wx'  tiuxl'-'r  is 
workoii  ;x  sv'out  i;q  otV  oxnotlv  Ukotbixt  ot  tho  won. 

kixowix  prosor\*»'.  (>no  of  tlxoso  troos  «t  dishittro 
rosomblos  ;x  bnUoou  without  ;x  o;xr,  hA'*’UiT  ^ orowu  ot 
u^TVO'v  liiybt-oolouroil  louvos,  suuuortott  by  x'txmorou-J 
loxxff  stoms  brAnohiru?  fronx  xxo^r  tho  urouxxtl.  At  ;x  ■ 
si»h' station,  T o\;xxxxxuo  ouo  of  tho  stoxxxs  :xxx»i  thio  xt  tx 
porfoot  coxi*''orv)»tox*v  to”  hoboxxs.  Ouo  |xiooo  of  b;xrk 
ontythp  V Cxn.,\\hiob  \ suhso«;u*uxtlv  stxbmit toil  t ' u 
Hob»'txoh'ij'st',  su]xp’'rt*'4  txo  Iosm  Hxuxx  oioht  vtxnotuM 
INTsuv  v'f  tbo  isxxx-'YOo  t trros.  wlxirb  nro  jxhoxxt  t'ut  t ' 
t'!0ft.hioh.  bo'xr  tho  xuistlotuos.  thx  fobstxlo  ;xuttx''xx( v 
T loiirn  tluxt  tbo  sw<**'t  litHo  swjxUow  l>ioix'uxxx  tot'ils  vux 
tho  xxxistU'too  borrio.s  wtxi'u  tUov  ‘xr*'  iix  so>'soxx.  tht** 
tixrvl  vioos  in  ovorv  othor  nwrt  of  VvistroU^.  b’roxxx  t ho 
jnm-woi'if.  wlxioh  iovorv  vhirublo.  MrtokfoUown  ixx^xxxxxifxo- 
turo  tboir  wtxxxxixxorss  uuif  t'O  'xxxoruncs.  whi)o  u 
tou#?1x  xmxUoo,  wlxioh  thov  onU  *'  ixxfxrUxoH,*'  xo  stixto  » o 
for  slonvfor  sx'Otxvs.  N 'w  juul  again  wo  gel  a jlmm-.e 
of  the  pendnlont  foliage  of  a small  saoilal'voi'd  lr<'i> 
(b'dii.'iifllm  (•i/giiocHoi’l  All  the  inarko(aldi>  «pooim''mi 
st'om  to  h(\vo  hooTX  out  oyorpt  »'»'  itvo  txixoU  hhu’k 
whonoo  tlxoy  (irt'  otv”*o  t fu  M\o  «ti(Vt'vox>t  rnitw-xy  MtiX.''"”^ 
whox'O  thoir  WOOii  of  friX^/VlXHOi'  Uf'V  tu'  ou 

'U  rn'ut  Imfxx"*.  T*  is  v'xhiotl  :xl  ntumt  iS  pox*  h xx 
Pupixxt?  iWy'iS  X;i;ko"r>  worMx  wtvs  oxportoit  t'  t'li’iM, 
wt'uro  i^  is  iis  ri  (,»  l>urix  ixs 

ivto’s.  T iimti'rstix u ! n o«uux'''uv  io  ut'out  to  x" 

fn>m  thoxvooif.  as  s'xx'h’xl  oM  if*  frx'u’U'utlv  u’^o4  tv'r  xxx'’* 

vho'xxst  nurxx'sos  us  w.  tl  nufor  t>t.Muhxxvr  ixx  t'"'  x'X'xxxului'- 

♦ uro  of  pi'rfuuxoti.  Tlu'  ssmtul  woott  tri'o  olosoly  ro'U'i" 
txti'rt  ttuMpx^U'h'U"'s  of  X intivri^. 

* At'siint  us  *‘shf'osk‘*  is  (M'«'  yri'V-ittru  is  outh- t 
silk  I'ukx  th*'  torm  *♦  h' of  wood  ' is  titiU  wi'X"!'' 

drivxtxr  M'*.  llounikt'r  H-struaud  r X'i»*'ty  <'t  fx'U'"  * 
tilono  ttxu  tb'oavt'uu*'  ('f  ou«uut  »u«M  whioh  It'ix  If  b'  * 
loimxtio  AsvIli'U,  Uint;  \v(is  t lu'  torm  wo  ho'xnt  apt' 
hy  tlxo  AuNtvftliuu  colonistfj  to  tliiH  ijraox'txxl  piuo-nx*' 
troo.— Ki',  l\  A, 
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PETROLEUM  AND  OTHER  LIQUID  FUELS 
FOR  USE  IN  TUB  WORKING  OF 
STEAM  ENGINES, 

We  have  always  taken  a great  interest  in  the 
question  of  utilizing  petroleum  as  a seuree  of  steam 
production  in  engines  and,  also,  if  that  should 
be  found  possible  by  the  repression  of  the  odour 
as  fuel  for  drying  furnaces  in  tea  factories. 
We  have  written  often  and  quoted  largely  on 
the  subject,  and  latterly  we  have  been  waiting 
for  more  light  on  the  question  before  noticing  some 
important  papers  with  which  wehave  been  furnished, 
in  order  that  we  might  deal  with  them.  We  are 
disappointed  that  a reliable  authority  to  whom 
we  sent  a paper  on  the  Priestman  oil  engine 
should  return  it  with  the  statement  that  he 
had  not  seen  a Priestman’s  oil  engine  or  heard 
any  definite  particulars  about  its  working ; 

but  he  has  promised  to  make  inquiries  and 
communicate  the  result.  Meantime  he  writes 
— “ If  what  the  makers  say  about  it  is  correct,  it 
is  just  the  thing  we  want  for  estates  with  no  fire- 
wood left.”  As  our  readers  are  aware,  this  is  the 
only  oil  engine  which  has  yet  been  put  to  the 
test  of  actual  trial  in  Ceylon,  and  it  has  been 
favourably  reported  on.  The  serious  questions  herein 
Ceylon  of  course,  will  be  the  cost  of  the  oil  and  the 
quantity  required  per  horse-power.  We  have  always 
felt  that  the  prospect  of  a large  use  of  petroleum 
in  Ceylon,  for  engines  or  furnaces,  depended  on  the 
possibility  of  using  the  waste  or  refuse  product  result- 
ing from  the  refining  of  the  crude  oils.  To  admit  of 
the  import  of  such  waste  substance,  we  suppose 
the  Ordinance  No.  6 of  1887  would  require  to 
be  amended,  for  by  that  Ordinance  petroleum  is  held 
to  be  dangerous  when  the  flashing  point  is  below 
76  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  means  could  be  devised,  by  chemical  treatment 
or  mixture  with  other  substances,  whereby  waste 
petroleum  could  be  rendered  safe  (the  danger  of 
explosion  and  contaminating  odour  being  equally 
obviated),  and  the  prospect  is  that  we  need  not  be 
dependent  on  America  or  Russia  for  this  class  of 
engine  fuel.  It  has  been  found  and  is  being 
constantly  discovered  in  various  parts  of  India 
and  Burma  and  is  used  in  locomotives  on  the 
Indian  State  railways.  Meantime,  with  reference 
to  our  Ceylon  standard  of  safety,  it  is  curious 
to  find  in  the  description  of  the  Priestman  en- 
gine the  statement  that  there  can  be  no  danger, 
because  “oil  can  be  used,  having  800  specific 
gravity  and  upwards,  with  flashing  point  from 
75dfg.  (Ideg.  below  our  safe  point)  to  150deg.  ” 
But  we  suppose  75deg,  as  flashing  point  is  safe 
enough,  because  our  Petroleum  Ordinance  provides 
“That  when  all  or  any  of  the  petroleum  on  board 
a ship  or  in  the  possession  of  a dealer  is  declared  by 
the  master  of  the  ship  or  the  consignee  of  the  oarg.i, 
or  by  the  dealer,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  of  one 
uniform  quality,  the  petroleum  shall  uot  be  deem,  d 
to  be  dangerous  if  the  samples  selected  from  the  petro- 
leum have  their  flashing  points,  on  an  average;,  at 
not  less  than  sovtnty-six  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer, and  if  no  one  sample  has  its  flashing  point 
below  seventy-three  degress  of  that  thermometer.” 

As  to  coat  of  petroleum  and  kinds  of  oil  or  fuel  which 
can  ho  used,  the  paper  on  Pries' man's  engino  states; 

“0:1  used  is  about  12.5  pints  per  actudb.p.  per 
hour  f(.r  the  larger,  and  about  1.0  pints  for  tlie  smaller 
engin.'H  with  full  load.  Mineral  oil  can  be  piuvha  ed 
in  England  at  about  O.Jd  per  gallon,  ci  sting  from  Id 
t>)  1 1 rl  I-  r tclual  li.p.  per  hour.  Any  ordinary  mhietal 
:-i|  niUbh-.  ll'jy-'.l  Daylight,  Ruseian,  Orient , Tearo.se, 
King'd  E'ouiity,  M^aU.:  White,  WhKo  Camelia,  Pipe 
.ico  i-'i  Par.'illin,  I’riine  Wiiile,  AmericHnFnel,&c.” 
We  suppose  that  tho  quotation  “ Id.  to  IJd  per 
actual  lioriic  powor  per  hour  ” for  petroleum  oil 
would  have  to  bo  increased  by  at  least  50  per  cent 


for  Ceylon,  say  lid  to  l|d,  or  say  to  2d  per 
h.  p.  per  hour.  It  crude  oil  or  waste  product 
could  be  used,  the  cost  would,  of  course,  be  less. 
It  is  claimed  for  the  engine  that  it  is  perfectly 
safe,  because  “ Oil  and  not  spirit  is  used.”  Amongst 
the  merits  claimed  for  this  engine  are  “ No 
gas,  110  ste.am,  (?)  no  danger,  no  chimney,  few 
working  parts,  no  extra  insurance,  piston 
self  lubricating,  quickly  started,  no  coal,  no 
boiler,  no  fire,  no  diioer,  (?)  no  water  consumed, 
repairs  very  email,  little  space  required,  works 
anywhere.”  And  then  as  to  mode  of  working ; 

“The  working;  of  the  Priestmau  Oil  Engine  is  bo 
simple  that  an  unskilled  person  can  give  all  the 
attention  it  requires.  The  motive  power  is  obtained 
from  Mineral  oil,  one  or  two  days’  supply  being  placed 
in  a closed  iron  vessel  inside  the  foundatica  ot  tho 
engine.  The  oil  having  been  mixed  with  :dr  under 
pressure,  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder  and  ignited  by 
an  electric  spark  from  a small  ordi.oary  battery  sup- 
plied with  the  engine.  To  start  the  engine,  after 
heating  the  vaporizer  a few  minutes,  it  is  or.ly  neces- 
sary to  admit  a sm  ill  quantity  of  oil  into  the  cylinder 
by  taking  a turn  or  two  of  the  fly-wheel.  Little  or 
no  attention  is  required  in  working  the  engine,  and 
there  is  no  risk  in  leaving  it  unattended,  ns,  should 
the  oil  become  exhausted,  the  engine  wil  then  only 
cease  to  run.  Detailed  working  instructions  are  sent 
with  every  engine.” 

There  are  certificates  from  such  scientists  as 
Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  and  testimonials  from  persons 
who  have  used  the  engines  for  widely  differing 
purposes,  one  gentleman  stating  “ In  a i lace  like 
mine  where  water  is  scarce,  and  a high  pressure 
engine  unsuitable,  your  engine  is  indisp msable.” 
The  prices  seem  fairly  moderate,  but  these  the 
local  agent  can  supply.  We  may,  however,  quote  a 
note  to  the  effect  that 

“These  prices  inclu  ie,  besides  the  engine,  all  the 
plant  required  for  creating  oil  vapour,  mu  king  the 
user  entirely  independent  of  boiler  or  gas  works. 
The>-M  is  little  or  no  expense  in  fixing  thf-se  engiues, 
as  they  are  self-contained.” 

So  far  in  regard  to  Priestman’s  engino,  in  which 
oil  only  is  used.  But  we  have  also  before  us  a 
paper  on 

“ Holden’s  Patent  System  ” of  using  l.quid  fuel  as 
auxiliary  lo  i-o!iJ  fuel  in  the  firoboxes  of  locomotives  or 
boilers  of  similar  type. 

The  advantages  here  are  that  a mixture  of  fuels, 
or  a particular  fuel  alone,  can  be  used  according  to 
circumstances,  the  calorific  value  of  coal  or  wood 
being  apparently  greatly  increased  by  a mixture 
of  “ green  oil,”  (?)  or  coal  gas  tar.  We  quote  as 
follows  : — 

“ By  this  system,  liquid  fuel  sn  1 air  .ire  introduced 
into  the  firebox  above  a thin  layer  of  solid  incan- 
desemt  fu  1 by  means  of  a .special  injector,  aud 
b rut  in  combination  witli  the  solid  fuel,  without 
any  alteration  of  the  firebox,  other  than  the  inser- 
tion of  one  or  more  tub  s through  the  casings, 
the  holhr  so  fi-tsd  being  equally  suitable  for  the 
1 so  of  ordii  ary  fuel.  The  use  of  this  method  re- 
.sults  in  eff  otual  combustion,  onHro  absence  of  smoke, 
intense  ;.md  regular  hea%  and  great  economy  of  fuel. 
Slack,  inferior  coal,  lignite,  cinders,  wood,  peat,  or 
sawdust  may  with  equally  good  results  be  used  as  solid 
fuel.  The  a r necessary  f .r  combustion,  uot  having  to 
he  introdn  el  through  the  fire,  a very  small  amount  of 
draught  is  requir.  d,  and  in  the  case  of  locomotives 
tlio  orifioo  of  the  blast  pipe  may  advantageously  be 
enlarged  from  ,'50  to  GO  per  cent,  reducing  the  wear  and 
to.r  of _ the  fir, ‘box,  fuocs,  smokebox,  aud  chimney, 
proventing  the  eraisdon  of  sparks  and  asheq  i.nd  con- 
ducing to  ec  inomio  aud  efficient  working  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  back  pressure. 

Fr.  m a description  of  the  patent  in  Engineer- 
ing,  we  learn  that 

“ The  first  experiments  of  Mr.  Holden  on  liqui  l fuel 
burning  were  made  at  the  Stratford  works  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  on  a boiler  in  the 
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clepartmcaf;  where  oil  gas  is  raanufactiirecl  for  lighting 
trains.  At  these  gas  works  one  of  the  products  is  a 
tar  which  it  is  difficult  to  dispose  of  at  any  price,  but 
this  is  now  burnt  under  the  boiler,  which  was  fitted 
with  the  liquid  fuel  apparatus  early  in  1886.  The 
boiler  is  a small  one  of  the  Ooriiish  multitubular  type, 
10  ft  long  by  4ft.  in  diameter,  with  a furnace  7 ft. 
long . by  3 ft.  in  diameter,  from  which  122  iron 
tubes  1|  in.  in  diameter  by  3 ft.  long  extend  to  the 
back  of  Dhe  boiler.  The  boiler  is  worked  at  601b. 
pressure,  and  when  coal  was  used  the  consumption  per 
week  (79  hours  in  steam)  averaged  68  cwt.  1 qr.  16  lb. 
or  97.1  lb.  per  hour.  With  the  liquid  fuel  apparatus 
th  e consumption  per  week,  with  69  hours  in  steam 
has  averaged!454ij  gallons  of  tar  and  2 cwt.  of  coal, 
or  an  average  per  hour  of  65.9  lb.  of  tar  and  3,31b 
of  coal.” 

The  question  is  whether  the  tar  referred  to,  as 
“ difficult  to  dispose  of  at  any  price,”  could  not 
be  imported  and  used  here  more  economically  than 
petroleum,  or  coal,  or  coke  ? In  the  case  of  a print- 
ing offioo  boiler 

A comparison  of  the  oost  of  working  with  coal  only 
in  1887,  and  with  coal  and  liquid  fuel  during  the 
present  year  [ISSSl  (the  comparison  being  made  for  a 
week  in  each  case),  gives  the  following  result; 

Coal  only  Used. 

1887.  (Jonsumption  during  one  week  from  August 
15th  to  20lh  (inclusive),  74|  hours’  work,  including 
lighting  up=80Jowt.=121'3  lb.  per  hour. 

Cost  for  100  hour8=12,130  lb.  of  coal  at  lls  per  ton 
-21.  19b  7id. 

Coal,  OoJee,  and  Tar — " Holden's  System." 

1888.  Oonsumptiou  during  one  week  from  June 
25th  to  30th  (inclusive),  87|  hoars’  working  including 
lighting  up 

=coal  15  owt.=19'2  lb.  per  hour 
=ooke  114  ,,  =14'7  ,,  ,, 

Gas  tar  280  galls. —35  1 ,,  ,, 

Total  ..  69-0  „ 

Cost  for  100  hours  - 


9. 

d. 

-1920  lb. 

of  coal  at 

lls 

Od 

par  ton=  9 

54 

-=1470  „ 

,,  coke  ,, 

9s 

6d 

„ = {J 

=3510  „ 

))  tac  )) 

12s 

6d 

,,  - 19 

7i 

Total 

, , 

. . . .£1  15 

2 

Again  : — 

Various  kinds  of  liquid  fuel  have  been  used,  and  the 
apparatus  appears  capable  of  dealing  with  any  of  the 
ordinary  marketable  qualities.  On  ihe  occasion  of  our 
making  a trip  on  the  engine  there  was  being  burnt  a 
mixture  of  one-third  “ green  ” oil  with  two-thirds  tar, 
and  this  was  burnt  entirely  without  smoke  or  trouble 
of  auy  kind.  Roughly  speaking  the  consumption  of 
fuel  on  the  engine  above  referred  to  is  one  gallon  (or 
11  lb.)  of  liquid  fuel  (a  mixture  of  two-thirds  ordinary 
gas  tar  and  one-third  creosote  or  furnace  oil)  to  about 
14  lb.  of  coal  per  mile. 

Engineeriruj,  in  summing  up,  states  : — 

“ It  will  belseen  from  the  facts  we  have  stated  above, 
that  Mr.  Holden’s  system  of  using  liquid  fuel  is  one 
of  very  great  promise,  and  it  appears  to  us  of  especial 
value  for  use  iu  cases  where  it  is  of  importance  to  be 
able  to  at  once  revert  to  burning  coa’  alone,  as  may 
oocur  in  consequence  of  fluctuations  in  the  market  price 
of  oil  or  othercircumstances.” 

Whether  the  Priestmau  engine  is  adopted  or  not, 
our  readers  will  see  that  great  benefits  can  be  derived 
from  a mixture  of  liquid  with  solid  fuel  in  furnaces. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  Messrs.  Marshall 
of  Gainsborough,  so  well  known  as  the  manufac- 
turers of  tea  machiuery,  have  not  failed  to  lay 
themselves  out  to  meet  the  demand  for  appliances 
wherewith  to  burn  petroleum  as  engine  fuel.  In 
papers  with  which  we  have  been  furnished  we  find 
the  following  notice  ; — 

” Petroleum  as  fuel  iu  locomotive  and  Vertical  .steam 
boilers.  In  many  parts  of  Ceylon,  India,  &o.,  where 
coal  and  wood  are  source  or  costly,  wo  b-jg  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Planters  and  others  to  Petroleum  and 


other  mineral  oils  for  use  as  fuel  in  the  Boilers  of  our 
Steam  Engines.  We  can  supply  the  necessary  Ap- 
paratus and  Fittings,  which  cun  readily  be  attached  to 
our  Locomotive  and  Vertical  Boilers,  for  using  this 
class  of  fuel, ‘and  they  can  quickly  be  removed  and  the 
Furnace  used  for  burning  wood  or  coal  if  required. 
Tbe  apparatus  is  simple  and  efficient,  and  we  shall 
bo  happy  to  furnish  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
application.” 

In  reply  to  a Firm  who  had  written  to  them  on  the 
subjeot,  it  was  stated  : — 

“ In  reply  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  re 
Petroleum  burning-  we  have  supplied  an  arrangement 
for  this  purpose  to  a number  of  Locomotive  Boilers 
from  time  to  time,  and  we  see  no  difficulty  in  its  ap- 
pl'.catiou  to  Boilers  of  the  Vertical  type  also.  We  give 
you  at  foot,  prices  of  the  necessary  plant  in  connection 
with  existing  Boilers. 

‘‘This  would  consist  of  a tank  to  hold  the  oil-coil  to  heat 
thesame  from  the  exhaust  steam — the  necessary  injector 
and  pipe — and  also  the  firebrick  material  for  the  inside 
of  the  firebox.  The  refractory  material  for  the  grate  we 
do  not  s’dpply,  as  of  course  anything  of  an  imperishable 
nature  would  suffice  for  this,  road  material  or  any  kind 
of  clinker  that  is  available  would  do  very  well  for  this 
purpose. 

“With  regird  to  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed  so  much 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  oil  used,  but  we  may  explain 
that  in  our  experiments  at  the  works  we  used  about  3 
pounds  (3  pounds)  of  oil  par  indicated  horse-power  pet 
hour,  that  is  about  one-third  of  a gallon. 

“ From  the  above  explanation  your  Managers  will 
readily  be  able  to  ascertain  the  quantity  used  per  day, 
as  each  will  have  an  idea  what  indicated  power  his 
engine  is  giving  off,  and  will  then  readily  be  able  to 
calculate  from  the  above  what  quantity  of  oil  it  would 
consume.  Our  experiments  here  were  conducted  with 
what  is  called  “ Rsfuse  Oil”  but  if  the  oil  is  of  better 
quality  the  consumption  would  be  less. 

‘‘Oust  of  Petroleum  Burning  apparatus  to  existing 
Boilers  including  oil  tank  and  coil,  injector  and 
piping,  firebrick  lining  for  firebox. 

6 H-p.  £20  10H-p.£24 

8 H-p.  £22  12  H-p.  £26.  Subject  to  usual  terms.” 

Our  readers  will  thus  see  that  they  can,  if  destitute 
of  an  engine  and  requiring  one,  obtain  a Priestman 
engine  for  the  consumption  of  oil  alone  ; or  engines 
in  use  can  be  supplied  with  the  needful  apparatus 
for  the  consumption  of  petroleum ; or  finally  they 
can  get  increase, 1 heat  with  increased  economy  by 
using  as  fuel  a mixture  of  liquid  and  solid  substances 
having  calorific  properties.  The  curious  point  in 
the  whole  matter  is  that  even  Messrs.  Marshall,  who 
ought  to  know  much  about  the  delicate  character 
of  tea  and  its  absorbing  qualities,  express  no  appre- 
hension and  suggest  no  caution  as  to  prevention 
of  petroleum  odour  coming  in  contact  with  the  tea 
in  tbe  store.  We  suppose  the  danger  has  been 
calculated  and  thoroughly  provided  against. 

♦ 

PLANTING  IN  AYYNAAD. 

Aug.  27tb. 

After  two  months,  during  which  hardly  a single 
day  pa.saed  wiihout  a considerable  rainfall,  we  are  now 
enjoying  a delightful  break  in  the  weather.  This  was 
very  greatly  needed,  as  the  constant  damp  not  only 
checked  growth,  but  it  did  an  infinity  of  mischief  to  the 
coffee  by  rotting  the  leaves  and,  worse  still,  the  berries. 
This  is  really  a case  of  adding  insult  to  injury,  for 
surely  our  crops  need  no  diminishing  and  it  is  cruel 
work  to  see  tbe  very  little  we  have  falling  from  the 
trees.  I am  sorry  to  have  but  a bad  report  to  give  you 
auent  leaf  disease  and  borer,  both  of  which  are  simply 
ravaging  the  estate,?  all  round.  The  appearance  of 
some  of  our  finest  properties  is  shocking,  and  so  severe  an 
outbreak  of  both  these  terrible  epidemics,  must  seriously 
alfoot  the  trees.  Possibly  under  such  oircumstauoes, 
the  fact  of  little  or  no  crop  may  be  au  advantage,  as 
the  coffee  has  one  less  drain  on  its  enfeebled  oonstitu- 
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tion.  But  I believe  a discouraging  viow  is  hold  generally 
of  the  future  of  Arabicai  and  this  is  suflQciently  iiroved 
by  the  large  and  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
Liberian  seed.  In  fact,  the  time  has  evidently  come  for 
iVautera  to  depend  no  longer  ou  the  old  broken  reed. 
Arivbica  will  give  crops  in  perfectly  new  clearings,  if 
heavily  manured,  for  a few  years,  just  long  enough  to 
allow  its  sturdier  relative  to  come  into  bearing, 
but  we  can  never  hope  to  see  those  clearings 
healthy  fields  fifteen  years  hence,  as  we  should 
have  done  in  the  good  old  times.  The  species  is  so 
thoroughly  and  hopelessly  impregnated  with  leaf  dis- 
ease, that  it  is  impossible  for  it  ever  to  be  eradi- 
cated, so  nothing  apparently  remains  for  us  but  lo 
bury  our  old  frieud,  and  regard  him  only  as  a fragrant 
memory.  It  is  thought  that  Liberiau  has  a fair  chance, 
and  this,  as  I said  before,  is  being  largely  plauiea 
throughout  our  district.  Pepper  is  the  next  hope. 
So  far,  this  gives  every  promise  of  growing  well,  and 
we  are  assured  that  though  at  present,  the  prices  are 
depressed,  there  is  a prospect  of  a good  rise  before 
long.  This  year  the  vines  do  not  appear  to  be  fruit- 
ing as  well  as  usual;  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
weather.  But  the  plants  themselves  look  exceedingly 
healthy,  and  are  growing  very  fast.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  tlie  suitability  of  our  climate  for  tea. 
That  which  has  already  been  planted  grows  splendidly, 
and  at  considerable  profit.  The  great  liifiioulty— and 
this  a serious  one,  is  the  labour.  A tea — unlike  a 
coffee  plantation,  must  have  labour  all  the  year  round 
and  it  is  especially  needed  during  those  months 
when  our  coolies  are  accustomed  to  return  to  their 
country.  It  is  a decidedly  unhealthy  time  in  Wynaad 
and  this  being  well  known,  makes  another  difficulty 
in  procuring  permanent  labour.  The  labour  question, 
even  with  regard  to  ordinary  cultivation,  is  becoming 
a worrying  one  to  us  all.  This  year  having  no  crops 
to  pick,  it  will  not  so  much  affect  us.  But  should 
next  blossoming  season  be  successful,  and  our 
labour  be  as  failing  as  it  has  been  this  year, 
I don’t  know  what  will  have  to  be  done.  Oon- 
siderable  losses  have  been  incurred  by  the  vile  and 
apparently  unalterable  system  of  advances.  The 
coolies  do  not  now  take  the  trouble  to  invent  excuses 
for  their  absence  ; and  they  even  in  some  cases  send 
out  scouts  to  view  the  land,  and  if  the  report  is, 
plenty  of  weeds, — bad  crops  and  no  chance  of  pre- 
sent at  the  end  of  the  season,”  they  remain  at  home 
happy  in  their  minds  that  they  have  secured  a good 
advance,  and  need  not  fash  themselves  to  work  it  off. 
Cinchona  is  f:!.o.‘b'‘r  trouble.  We  know  quite  as  well  as 
anyone  can  tell  us,  that  at  this  elevation,  high  culti- 
vation is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  cin- 
chona. Where  we  have  planted  it  with  coffee  thereby 
enabling  it  to  benefit  by  the  manure,  our  fields  look 
healthy  enough.  The  hitch  is  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  in  these  exceptionally  hard  times,  to  cultivate 
cinchona  by  itself,  as  it  requires.  A rise  in  the  price  of 
bark  would  enable  us  to  go  in  for  high  cultivation,  but 
at  the  present  market  rates,  it  is  barely  remunerative 
without  any  cultivation  at  aU. 

Verily,  “ these  be  parlous  times,”  the  planters’  bur- 
dens are  pretty  heavy  all  round.  The  rise  in  exchange 
which  maues  so  many  fathers  of  families  rejoice,  is  to 
us  a 8 dust  and  ashes,  and  means  a woeful  decrease  iu 
our  already  attenuated  incomes.  And  here,  comes  in 
another  pinch.  The  subject  being  our  taxation. 

By  the  old  arrangement  planters  were  called  on  to 
pay  K2  per  acre  ou  all  coffee  or  cinchona  which  was 
of  age  to  give  a return — i.  e—3  years  old ; and  if  at  any 
time  a field  or  coffee  was  found  unremuuerative  it  could 
be  abandoned;  and  Government  claimed  no  more  of  it. 
Unfortunately,  for  all  who  have  middle  aged  or  old 
properties,  tbe  case  is  quite  differeut ; since  the 
settlement  introduced  by  Mr.  Castle  Stuart,  two 
years  ago.  Our  assessment  was  then  fixed, 
once  and  for  all  ; and  whether  the  coffee 
io  since  dead  or  not  our  dues  must  be  paid,  or 
the  wiiole  property  will  be  sold  up.  An  owner  of  800 
acres,  let  us  say,  of  old  coffee,  may  find  now  that 
only  filty  acres  of  lliis  can  pay  its  expenses,  and  let 
the  other  2o0  go  back  into  juuglo.  Hut  ho  will  have 
to  pay  itOUU,  a year  in  tax  on  his  60  acres,  or  failing 


that  lose  his  iittle  all.  Goverument  will  put  his  whole 
property  up  to  auctiou,  if  he  does  not  pay  sharp,  and 
probably  buy  it  in  itself  for  a few  rupees.  In  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  Wynaad  i»  being  so  bought  up  by  Goveu- 
nieut;  on  account  of  arrears  of  'axes  owed  by  natives  and 
I am  told  on  good  authority,  that  bafclies  of  60  and  70 
holdings,  are  sold  off  every  month,  Government  in  most 
cases  buying  them  in.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  causing 
much  suffering  amongst  the  small  cultivators,  whose 
little  all,  and  sole  means  of  maiutenance  depended  upon 
their  miuature  estates. 

It  is  all  very  well  gaining  /cudos,  for  raising  an 
enormous  apparent  revenue,  out  of  a poor  cmntry  like 
this,  but  the  end  of  it  will  be,  that  the  cultivators, 
Europeau  as  well  as  native,  will  soon  be  driven  forth, 
and  Government  itself  will  have  no  revenue  ; let  us 
hope  that  this  will  be  compensated  when  it  finds  itself 
the  proud  possessor,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  of  limitless 
fieldsof  lantana,  andruined  bungalows,  once  the  pleasant 
homes  of  hard  working  Planters.  It  is  a kind  of 
vicarious  Buffering,  which  amidst  our  other  troubles 
we  find  it  rather  difficult  to  bear  with  equanimity. 

The  best  proof  that  coffee  is  not  quite  defunct  and 
that  some  yet  live  who  believe  iu  it,  is  that  there  have 
been  some  extensive  robberies  of  nurseries,  and  in  one 
case,  an  entire  new  clearing,  just  planted  was  systemati- 
cally cleared  of  every  plant  itcoutained. — Madras  Times, 
♦ 

Adverting  to  the  speedy  growth  of  bamboos,  which 
formed  a subject  of  discussion  some  time  ago  in  the 
papers,  Mr,  W.  J.  Addis,  c.e.,  now  in  Burma, 
writes  to  say  that  he  measured  bamboos  near  the 
Western  coast  of  India  and  in  the  Annamallay 
forest,  and  found  them  grow  at  the  rate  rate  of  15 
to  16  inches  in  24  hours,  A great  deal,  he  says, 
depends  on  the  soil  and  species  of  bamboos ; and 
the  growth  is  slower  after  they  attain  the  height  of 
10  or  12  feet, — S.  F.  Press,  Aug.  26th. 

Substitute  fob  Coffee. — We  hear  that  natives 
who  have  become  accustomed  to  coffee  from  having 
served  as  domestic  servants  with  Europeans,  make 
use  of  the  beans  of  the  yellow  wattle,  called  by  the 
Tamil  “ thumba  chedi,”  as  a substitute  for  the 
coffee  berries.  Treated  in  the  same  way  as  coffee 
berries,  the  thumba  bean  makes  a beverage  closely 
resembling  coffee  in  taste  and  smell— only  slightly 
more  bitter.  The  pariahs  mix  it  with  burnt  rice  and 
say  it  is  quite  as  palatable  as  coffee. — Bangalore 
Spectator. 

Watee-Eaising  Appliances. — In  a Madras 
Government  Resolution  on  a recent  agricultural 
show  in  the  district  of  Salem,  occurs  the  following 
passage  ; — 

The  results  of  the  water-lift  trials  in  competition 
for  the  prize  offered  under  G.  O.,  No.  650,  daiud  12th 
September  1888,  were  recorded  in  G.  O.,  No.  2,263, 
dated  10th  April  1890, and  the  present  report  confirms  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  in  Oouncil  in  the  opiuion  that 
for  moderate  heights  the  superiority  of  later  inven- 
tions over  the  common  picottah  has  not  been  demons- 
trated. For  greater  lifts  the  leather  bag  worked  by 
bullocks  is  very  effective,  and  the  practical  difficulties 
involved  in  using  iron,  viz.,  its  weight,  expense,  and 
the  absence  of  facilities  for  its  repair,  detract  from 
the  utility  of  nearly  all  Western  improvements. 
These  objections  apply  with  equal  force  to  most  im- 
plements of  improved  types,  with  the  exception  of 
sugar-cane  mills:  of  these  there  was  a fair  show,  and 
the  Ooliector  points  out  that  the  fact  of  a very  large 
number  of  Massey’s  mills  having  been  sold  proves 
that  the  ryot  is  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  using 
a modern  machine. 

The  “picottah”  is  the  lever  beam  working  between 
two  uprights,  the  working  of  which  is  occasionally 
helped  and  accelerated  by  men  or  bojs  running 
up  and  down  the  beam.  Its  use  in  raising  water 
from  wells  is  common  in  Ceylon,  espeoially  in 
Jaffna  where  hundreds  may  seen  in  operation  raising 
the  water  impregnated  with  fertilizing  salts,  for 
the  garden  culture  of  onions,  chillies,  brinjals, 
tobacco,  (Ste, 
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To  ihe  Editor. 

HOW  TO  INTRODUCE  CEYLON  TEA  INTO 
RUSSIA. 

Dear  Sib, — Your  newspaper  containing  letter  from 
an  Anglo-Indian  Major  respecting  the  ohanoes  of 
introducing  Ceylon  tea  into  Russia  through  St.  Peters- 
burg I hove  read  with  great  interest. 

I think  the  Major  writes  a good  deal  sense 
and  agree  with  him  that  it  is  possible  to  introduce 
Indian  tea  not  only  into  the  capital  of  the  great 
tea  diinking  people  but  also  into  the  other  towns 
of  the  Russian  empire.  The  first  step  toward 
attaining  this  object  is  to  remove  the  prejudice 
existing  in  the  minds  of  the  Russian  grocers  and  tea 
dealers  who  are  under  the  impression  that  Cev  Ion  tea 
is  scented  by  artificial  means  and  is  unfit  for  Russian 
consumers.  Secondly,  the  planters  should  only  send 
those  qualities  which  would  suit  the  Russian  market 
either  in  that  pure  state  or  mixed  with  the  weaker 
brands  of  Chinese  tea.  The  writer  has  found  from 
experience  that  the  Russian  public  will  not  drink 
Ceylon  tea  in  its  pure  state  on  account  of  its  being 
too  aromatic  and  strong  in  flavour.  A Russian 
grocer  to  whom  I sold  several  chests  in  Moscow  made 
a handsome  profit  by  mixing  the  superior  brands 
of  Ceylon  tea  with  the  inferior  qualities  from  China 
The  best  plan  for  the  Ceylon  planters  is  to  be 
independent  of  the  Russian  grocers  and  the  Russian 
tea  merchants  and  open  a imall  shop  on  their  own 
account  in  St.  Petersburg  on  the  Nevski  Prospect. 
They  can  then  sell  the  tea  in  its  pure  and  natural 
state  as  mixed  with  the  Chinese  brands  and  let  their 
article  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  The  writer  is 
convinced  that  the  only  obstacle  that  prevents  the 
Russian  public  from  drinking  Ceylon  tea  are  ignor- 
anoe  and  prejudice,  and  also  because  they  have  not 
yet  accustomed  their  palates  to  the  taste.  Tea 
drinking,  like  many  other  things  in  this  world, 
is  a great  deal  a matter  of  imagination,  especially 
among  a people  whose  palates  have  not  yet  been 
educated  by  the  questionable  benefits  of  civilization. 
The  Russian  peasant  who  pays  Roubles  2 a lb.  for 
rubbishy  tea  has  not  much  idea  of  aroma  or  quali- 
ties. So  long  as  he  is  told  it  is  “tehai”  (tea)  by  the 
grocers,  he  believes  them,  and  drinks  the  rubbish 
which  they  supply  him  with  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  what  it  is  composed.  It  may  be  tea  or  it  may 
be  kapree  grass  for  little  he  knows.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  for  the  Ceylon  planters  to  give  him  the 
genuine  article  at  the  same  price  as  he  is  now 
paying  for  adulterated  and  rubbishy  mixtures. 

In  case  the  writer,  who  has  himself  sacrificed 
money  and  time  on  this  object,  can  be  of  any  use  to 
to  the  Ceylon  planters  by  means  of  his  influence 
with  the  Russian  press,  the  merchants,  or  with 
the  authorities,  he  is  willing  to  offer  them  his 
services,  provided  that  he  is  fairly  remunerated 
lor  his  exertions  on  their  behalf. 

If  Indian  tea  is  to  be  introduced  into  Russia 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the  Russian  mer- 
chants in  China  have  already  opened  large  shops  in 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  where  the  genuine  tea  is 
now  being  sold  at  a fair  and  just  price.  One  of 
the  principal  shops  was  only  opened  this  spring. 
It  is  fitted  up  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  the  assis- 
tants are  Celestials.  I hear  they  are  doing  a 
good  business  and  I do  not  see  why  the  Ceylon 
merchants  and  planters  should  not  follow  their 
example,— Yours  respectfully, 

WM.  BARNES  STEVENI, 

St.  Petersburg  Correspondent  for  the  Dmhj  Chronicle. 
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PLANTS  AND  PESTS. 

Franklands,  Wattegama,  Aug.  4th. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  sent  you  by  this  train  some 
cotton  seed  with  numbers  of  red  poochies  taken 
out  of  an  open  box  standing  in  an  open  shed  near 
the  store  of  this  estate,  also  a branch  of  a tree 
called  by  the  Sinhalese  godaldrilla  growing  on 
this  estate.  Wherever  this  tree  grows  you  will  find 
numbers  of  these  red  poochies  swarming  around 
and  crawling  all  over  the  young  branches  living 
on  the  sap  of  the  young  shoots  and  flowers ; the 
tree  is  nearly  always  in  flower  more  or  less.  I 
have  found  by  experience  that  whenever  these 
poochies  scent  any  of  my  cotton  plants  having 
flower  and  young  pods  they  leave  the  godakirilla 
tree  and  at  once  attack  the  cotton  flower  and  young 
pods.  To  test  it  further  I placed  some  cotton  seed 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Joseph  of  Matale  in  a box  as 
above  described,  and  within  a week  the  seed  and  box 
were  covered  by  these  poochies  and  only  a few 
remained  on  the  godakirilla  tree.  The  distance  from 
tree  to  the  box  is  J mile.  The  Revd.  S.  Lindsay 
calling  here  yesterday;  I showed  him  the  box  with 
cotton  seed  ; the  box  and  seed  were  covered  with 
poochies.  Though  we  have  this  enemy  to  destroy 
more  or  less  our  cotton  crop,  yet  at  times  we 
will  be  able  to  secure  a good  crop,  but  we  must 
not  plant  again  the  same  land  or  land  near  it  for 
a few  years.  It  is  only  yesterday  I met  a planter 
who  secured  one  good  crop  and  obtained  40  cents 
per  lb,  from  the  Company,  cleared  some  forty 
rupees  per  acre  and  in  this  year  planting  again  in 
another  district  among  cacao,  and  I have  heard  of 
others  who  could  not  clear  their  expenses.  Cotton 
wants  a good  rich  soil  and  good  rains  up  to  crop 
time.  Insect  pests  will  come  and  go  ; the  home 
of  the  black  bug  was  originally  the  mililla  and  ruk- 
attana  trees,  it  afterwards  took  to  our  coffee  ; the 
croton  bug  and  caterpillar  bad  its  home  on  the 
keppetitree,  afterwards  destroyed  the  croton  oil  plant. 
Even  the  rats  sometimes  come  by  hundreds.  I 
remember  once,  in  a week  about  twenty  acres  fine 
coffee  was  destroyed  by  them  on  an  estate  I had 
charge  of  Wo  must  ever  be  on  the  watch,  and  when 
we  find  an  insect  pest  coming  we  must  at  once 
do  our  utmost  to  eradicate  it  before  it  gets  too 
large  a hold  on  us.  The  godakirilla  tree  on  this 
estate  is  about  15  ft.  high  with  a great  spread  of 
branches  leaf  oblong  shape.  I understand  from 
natives  they  grow  much  larger  in  the  jungle. — 
Yours  truly,  J.  HOLLOWAY. 

[The  tree  of  which  Mr.  Holloway  sends  us  a 
specimen  is  the  Holoptelea  integrifoUa  of  botanists, 
and  the  Tamil  name  is  ail,  aiyilli,  01  kanchd-  There 
does  not  seem  to  bo  any  affinity  between  it  and  cotton. 
The  little  red  bugs  or  beetles,  which,  on  the  box 
being  opened,  ran  about  after  a very  lively  fashion, 
are  amongst  the  most  common  and  most  annoying 
pests  of  the  cotton  plant.  We  remember  seeing 
them  in  multitudes  on  cotton  cultivated  in  the 
Jaffna  Peninsula  in  1842  by  the  Messrs.  Whitehouse 
brothers  (who  came  to  Ceylon  from  Demerara,  by 
the  way)  and  Mr.  Hardy,  and  which  cultivation 
was  apparently  not  a success,  for  it  was  not  perse- 
vered in.— Ed.  T,  A.] 


KINO. 

Nuwara  Eliya,  Aug.  18th. 
Sib, — Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  what  is  kino  ? 
How  is  it  prepared  ? What  is  it  used  for  &o.  ? 

I have  repeatedly  been  asked  these  questions. — 
Yours  faithfully,  T.  P. 

[Kino  is  a general  name  used  in  the  drug  market  for 
the  astringent  gums  or  inspissated  juice  of  several 
trees,  such  as  Eucalyptus  resinifera,  Butea  frondosa, 
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and  Pie.rocai  jjus  marsiijpium.  Ifc  is  used  medicinally  , 
and  also  in  tbe  arts,  especially  in  dyeing.  The  London 
market  r^ite  for  gum  kino  is  given  each  month 
in  our  Tropical  Agriculturist. — Ed.  T.  A.] 


CACAO  IN  CEYLON. 


Eandy,  Aug.  18th. 

Deag  Slit, — Your  Uva  correspondent  “ 102s  6d,’ 
does  not  seem  convincsd  of  the  accuracy  of  my 
statistics  that,  up  to  the  season  1883-81,  cacao  went 
on  increasing  its  yield  to  5 cwt.  an  acre,  but  he 
admits  that  the  best  returns  he  knows  of  from 
cacao  last  year,  are  crops  of  2 at  3^  cwt. 

1 suppose  ho  did  not  understand  my  table,  which 
for  that  period  is  as  follows  : — 

235  acres  1876-77  @ 5 cwt.  1,1 75c  wt. 

191  „ 1878  „ 4 „ 76.  „ 

1,953  „ 1879  „ 3 „ 5,8  „ „ 

2,065  „ 1880  „ 1 „ 2,0°5  „ 


4,444  „ in  clearing  gave  the  crop  9,863  „ 

The  computation  of  this  acreage  can  hardly  be 
oontesed  in  the  face  of  yours,  that,  in  March 
1881,  5,460  acres  were  in  cultivation^  for  it  assumes 
that  only  about  1,000  acres  have  been  planted  in 
the  season  1880-81,  which  is  rather  below  the 
mark,  as  the  general  very  successful  results  were 
then  giving  an  increasing  impetus  to  this  cultiva- 
tion which,  but  for  the  mysterious  root  disease 
that  made  its  appearance  in  1884,  would  have 
been  an  ELDOBADO. 


THE  PACKING  OP  TEA  DUST  IN  CHESTS. 

Colombo,  Aug.  25th. 

Deab  Sib,— I wish  to  caution  planters  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns  against  packing  tea  dust 
in  chests. 

Some  short  time  ago  I purchased  in  local  sale  a 
break  of  dust  the  packages  of  which  each  contained 
150  lb.  of  tea.  Although  they  were  doubly  hooped 
before  shipment  they  were  landed  in  very  bad  order 
at  the  port  to  which  they  were  shipped,  some 
6 lb.  per  package  having  run  out  in  transit. 

The  maximum  weight  for  dust  should  be  about 
70  lb.,  the  greatest  possible  care  being  taken  to  see 
that  tbe  packages  are  not  slack  packed,  lead  linings 
free  from  holes  and  the  lead  of  the  thickest  quality. 
Tbe  nails  used  by  some  planters  are  unnecessarily 
long : nothing  is  gained  in  strength  by  using  nails 
longer  than  1^  inch,  the  probability  being  that  if 
they  are  longer  than  this  that  they  puncture  the 
lead  in  being  driven  in. 

I would  warn  planters  against  using  planks  of  a 
lees  thickness  than  | inch,  anything  under  this  being 
insufficiently  strong  to  stand  the  numerous  movings 
the  packages  get  between  the  estate  and  the  retailer. 
— Yours  faithfully,  F.  F.  STBEET. 


NEW  PRODUCTS  IN  CEYLON:— THE  NEED 
FOR  CULTIVATING  A GREATER 
VARIETY  OF  PLANTS: 

AIlECAS — NDTMEGS— CLOVES. 


Deab  Sib, — It  is  a matter  of  surprise  to  me 
that  the  cultivation  of  products  other  than  tea 
is  so  much  neglected  by  my  brother  planters. 
No  doubt  tea  must  be  our  main  staple,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  derive  auxiliary 
help  from  the  cultivation  of  products  suitable  to 
the  various  climates  and  altitudes  of  our  tea 
estates.  Seeing,  for  instance,  that  land  in  the  low- 
country,  which  has  been  proved  by  results  to  be 
well  adapted  to  t|ie  successful  growth  of  tea,  will, 


in  the  majority  of  oases,  be  found  suitable  also 
for  the  development  of  other  important  industries, 
surely  more  might  have  been  done  in  the  direc- 
tion of  supplementary  cultivations,  especially  by 
the  large  companies  which  have  associated  them- 
selves with  tropical  aericulture  in  Oeylon  of  recent 
years.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  a few  areoa- 
nuts  alongside  roads  and  boundaries  the  tea  bush 
still  enjoys  an  undisturbed  possession  of  tbe  soil 
on  nearly  every  estate,  and  if  a solitary  nutmeg 
or  clove  tree  encroacbes  upon  the  otherwise  well- 
established  monopoly  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  accident  than  design.  And  yet  there  are 
few  things  that  pay  better  than  nutmegs  if  properly 
cultivated,  and  they  can  be  combined  with  tea 
in  moderate  numbers  (say  1,000  for  every  100 
acres)  without  fear  of  their  ever  materially 
affecting  the  yield  of  the  tea.  At  present 
prices  the  annual  return  from  a well-nourished 
nutmeg  tree  ranges  from  R20  to  R50,  and  there 
is  no  early  prospect  of  the  cultivation  of  this 
valuable  spice  being  overdone;  for  the  reason,  prob- 
ably, that  the  trees  take  some  considerable  time 
to  reach  maturity,  and  planters  in  the  West  Indies 
as  well  as  in  the  East  look  to  quick  returns  first 
and  permanent  ones  afterwards.  In  the  district  of 
Udagama  some  years  ago  a number  of  nutmegs 
were  planted,  but  tbe  conditions  under  which  the 
cultivation  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  would 
account  for  the  disappointing  result  which  followed. 
More  recently,  and  under  circumstances  which  justify 
the  hope  of  a successful  issue,  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  Awisawella  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a large 
number  of  these  trees,  nor  is  it  the  first  time 
that  this  gentleman  has  taken  the  lead  in 
planting  matters,  though  his  professional  duties 
give  him  but  little  time  to  follow  up  the  experi- 
ments he  initiates.  On  an  estate  in  Matale  where 
the  climate,  one  would  have  thought,  was  rather 
too  dry  for  nutmeg  cultivation,  the  growth  of  seve- 
ral hundred  five  and  six  year  old  trees  is  excellent, 
and  a maiden  crop  is  now  being  gathered,  which 
gives  every  promise  of  being  followed  by  an  abun- 
dant yield  next  season.  In  the  Kelani  Valley 
there  should  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing this  very  valuable  tree,  but  I would  advise 
wide  planting,  not  more  than  10  or  12  trees  to  tbe 
acre,  or  thinned  out,  at  any  rate,  to  this 
number  after  the  sexes  are  determined,  and  all  sickly 
trees  should  be  promptly  removed.  For  further  parti- 
culars of  this  interesting  cultivation  permit  me  to 
refer  my  brother  planters  to  the  excellent  work 
compiled  by  yourself  “ All  About  Spices,”  which 
should  have  a place  in  the  library  of  every  planter. 
— Yours  faithfully,  NUTMEG. 


NEW  PRODUCTS  IN  OEYLON— THE  NEED 
FOR  CULTIVATING  A GREATER  VARIETY 
OF  PLANTS— NUTMEGS  &c. 

Deab  Sib, — Your  correspondent  “ Nutmeg  ” in 
your  issue  of  September  2nd,  will  be  doing  good 
service  if  he  elicits  any  further  information  from 
planters  of  experience  in  the  lowcountry  and  who 
may  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Despite  the  Udagama  failure,  it  would  appear 
that  tbe  Matale  and  Awisawella  trials  afford  grounds 
for  a good  deal  of  expectation,  though  I much 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  so  much 
as  R50  annual  return  could  be  got  out  of  a single 
tree, — and  one  of  a species  which  in  the  Straits 
thrives  in  moist  climates,  yet  in  Matale,  which  is 
a dry  climate,  can,  he  says,  be  brought  into  bear- 
ing in  5 years  I 
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The  professional  gentleman  who  is  proprietor 
of  the  Awisawella  estate  may  be  congratulated  upon 
his  foresight,  for  if  he  has  but  3,000  of  such 
productive  trees  as  your  correspondent  names,  he 
has  BlSjOOO  as  an  annual  return.  So  let  us  hope 
he  is  a lawyer  and  that  nutmegs  will  win  him 
from  the  pursuit  of  that  baneful  following. 

Your  correspondent  “Peppercorn”  once  referred 
to  nutmegs  on  a place  not  very  far  from  the 
town  of  Kan  dy.  Can  you  rouse  him  to  tell  us 
the  age  and  powers  and  profits  of  the  trees? — not 
however  such  profits  as  are  derived  as  seed-bearers, 
but  counting  the  profits  at  the  ordinary  market 
rates  of  nutmegs  ? 

MOSCHATA. 


the  previous  two  years — thus  your  readers  can 
compare  the  Calcutta  local  market  with  their  own 
and  dt&w  their  own  inferences — true  ones— not 

DISTORTB  D. 

P.  8. — I have  not  a file  of  the  Observer  to  refer 
to.  May  I therefore  ask  what  the  Calcutta  average 
price  was  about  the  8th  Jan.  last,  and  also,  if 
you  have  got  the  report,  on  27  th  Aug.  last,  I have 
seen  no  report  since  12th  Aug. 

[The  average  price  given  in  Messrs.  Watson, 
Sibthorp  & Co.'s  report  of  7ih  Jan.,  for  the  sales  of 
2nd  Jan.,  was  As.  7-1,  or  about  9Jdperlb.  The 
average  given  in  their  report  of  2(ith  Aug.,  for  the 
sales  of  the  21st,  was  G as.,  or  about  lOd  per  lb. — 
Ed.  T.  ^.] 


LOCAL  TEA  SALES  AVEllAGES. 

Sept.  3rd. 

Sib, — After  a very  strange  fashion  the  editor  of  the 
“Times  of  Ceylon”  under  the  above  heading  seeks 
to  console  local  sellers  by  telling  them  that  in  getting 
41  cents  per  lb.  for  their  tea  at  the  local  sales  on 
the  27th  ulto.  they  were  very  fortunate  inasmuch 
that,  compared  with  the  local  sale  held  on  Jan. 
8th,  they  were  taking  all  things  into  consideration 
better  ofi  by  11  cents  ! 

The  view  thus  given  to  his  readers  is  an  altogether 
distorted  one — what  are  the  true  facts  of  the  case  ? 

On  Jan.  8th  sellers  locally  instead  of  receiving  as 
they  did  45  cents  only  ought  to  have  received  58 
cents  (a  difference  of  13  cents),  this  rate  being  the 
equivalent  of  the  position  of  tea  at  that  time,  viz. : 
Reuter’s  London  average  . . Is 

Demand  rate  of  exchange  . . Is  5 5-32d 

(These  are  the  figures  given  by  the  local  “Times  !”) 

In  the  same  way  sellers  locally  on  the  27th  ult, 
instead  of  receiving  41  cents  should  have  received 
but  40  cents  or  the  equivalent  of 

Reuter’s  London  average  . . 10|d 

Demand  rate  of  exchange  . . Is  8 7-16d 

(Figures  given  by  “ T.  of  C.”) 

60  at  this  latter  sale  the  sellers  actually  got  1 cent 
per  Ih.  more  than  the  quotations  then  current  sanctioned 
as  a “ set  off”  against  the  clear  loss  of  13  cents 
on  8th  Jan.  sale. 

The  difference  between  the  true  value  of  Ceylon 
tea  on  the  dates  mentioned  is  no  less  than  18  cents 
and  not  4 cents  as  has  been  insinuated,  for,  on 
8th  Jan.  local  sellers  were  unfortunate  by  13  cents 
27th  Aug.  local  sellers  were  fortunate  by  1 „ 
and  this,  and  in  no  other  way,  can  the 
difference  (“  the  little  difference”)  referred 
to  by  the  editor  of  “ T.  of  C.”  between  the 
two  sales  be  truly  accounted  for,  viz.  only . . 4 ,, 


18  cents 

In  your  issue  of  the  21st  Aug.,  you  give  Messrs. 
Watson,  Sibthorp  & Co.’s  report  of  the  12th  idem, 
on  the  Calcutta  local  tea  sales — we  find  there  that 
at  the  sale  held  on  8th  Aug.,  annas  6 and  8 pies 
was  the  average  price  obtained  for  16,267  packages 
— six  annas  and  eight  pies  equal  80  pies — and  as 
there  are  in  a rupee  192  pies  against  Ceylon  cents 
100— it  follows  that  if  we  half  the  80  pies  we  get 
very  close  on  the  Ceylon  valuation  of  sales  in  Cal- 
cutta. In  the  case  referred  to  about  41^  cents  in 
the  true  equivalent,  for  in  every  4 annas  in  the 
Calcutta  price  an  additional  Ceylon  cent  must  be 
added  after  the  half  has  been  arrived  at,  to  make 
up  for  the  difference  between  192  pies  and  200  half 
cents  — 1 rupee. 

Tliese  Calcutta  reports  (they  should  appear  re- 
gularly) are  most  intekestino,  giving  as  they  do  the 
prices  current  locally  and  at  the  same  period  for 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  RUSSIA. 

LETTER  PROM  THE  COMMISSIONER. 

Kandy,  Sept.  4th, 

To  the  Editor,  Tropical  Agriculturiit,  Colombo. 

Sir, — I beg  to  enclose  copy  of  a letter  received 
from  Mr.  Maurice  Rogivue,  Ceylon  Tea  Fund 
G immissioner  to  Russia  giving  interesting  parti- 
culars regarding  his  mission. — I am,  sir,  yours 
faithfully.  A,  PHILIP,  Secretary. 


St.  Petersburg,  23rd  July  to  14th  Aug.  1890. 

A.  Philip,  Esq..  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Planters 
Association,  Kandy. 

Tea  Fund. 

Dear  Sir, — I wrote  you  last  from  London  on  the  14th 
July,  and  arrived  here  safely  on  the  11th  and  23rd 
same  month. 

Berlin. — Passing  through  that  place,  where  I 

remained  two  days,  1 visited  Messrs.  a 

first  class  firm,  who  are  willing  to  take  up  my  agency 
for  the  sale  of  Ceylon  Teas  exclusively  in  Berlin,  and 
with  them  I visited  the  two  most  important  tea 

merchants  of  the  place,  viz.  Messrs.  — 

who  are  both  prepared  to  taste  and  try  our  teas. 

Messrs. mj'  agents  in  London,  have  therefore 

been  instructed  Dy  me  to  send,  as  soon  as  possible, 

to  Messrs. an  assortment  of  tea  samples,  in 

small  tin  boxes,  with  prices  of  the  different  sorts 
and  qualities,  o.  i.  f.  Hamburg  and  f.  o.  b.  London. 

They  will  also  do  the  same  for  Mr.  — in 

Konigsberg  (Prnssia),  a good  and  active  man,  with 
whom  I have  also  arranged  to  act  as  my  agent  there. 

Both  firms  might  be  able  to  seoure  large  orders  for 
Ceylon  Teas  on  their  respective  fields,  and  it  is  most 
important  [that  ^tbey  sbonld  receive  samples  with  full 
particnlars  as  regards  quality,  flavour  and  prices. 
Samples  should  be  selected  in  all  grades,  from  the 
commonest  pekoe  souchong  to  the  best  broken  and 
orange  pekoe. 

St.  PetebsbOhg.— From  all  the  information  I have 
been  able  to  collect  since  my  arrival  here,  1 come 
already  to  the  cunolusion  that  there  is  a great  future 
for  Ceylon  tea  in  Russia,  where  it  is  already  pretty 
well-known,  to  a very  small  extent  it  is  true,  but  still 
appreciated  for  its  purity  and  cleanliness  of  manufac- 
ture, and  it  is  not  quite  true  what  I have  heard  in 
London,  that  our  teas  are  found  too  strong  and  too 
dark  in  infusion,  the  generality  of  Russians  like  a 
somewhat  strong  tea  and  do  not  st  all  ohjeot  to  a 
dark  reddish  colour,  but,  what  they  do  not  like,  at 
least  in  St.  Petersburg,  is  the  sweet  raspberry  taste 
given  to  Ceylon  teas  by  the  water  of  the  Neva  ! 

I bave  already  visited  all  the  most  important  tea 
warehouses  of  this  place,  wbo'esale  and  retail — such  as 

&c.  all  very  large  tea  bouses,  I have 

been  very  well  received  everywhere  and  every 
one  of  them  have  told  me  the  same  thing 
as  above,  but  they  are  all  desirous  of  see- 
ing and  tasting  my  samples,  whioh  unfortunately 
bave  not  been  cleared  yet  at  the  Customs. 

The  steamer  “ Viska”  bringing  them  over  from 
London  arrived  here  only  last  Tuesday  the  17/29th 
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Julyand  with  all  the  di£hcultie«,  formalities  and  bother  oi 
Roseian  Customshouse,  I have  been  yet  unable  to  clear 
them,  but  hope  to  get  them  tomorrow  when  I shall 
store  them  in  a small  warehouse  got  by  me  for  the 
purpose  and  pack  them  in  | and  J lb.  packets,  label 
these  packets  with  labels,  as  per  enclosed  patterns,  and 
distribute  them  to  the  several  tea  merchants,  dealers, 
&c.,  here  in  Moscow,  Nijni-Novgorod  or  otherwise,  along 
with  a short  circular  printed  in  English,  German, 
French  and  Russian  languages,  of  which  I herewith 
hand  you  a facsimile. 

Moscow  and  Nijni-Novgorod,  I would  like  to  visit 
shortly  «s  soon  as  I can  get  away  from  this  place  to  be 
in  time  for  the  large  fair  of  the  latter  place. 

Please  note  that  I have  to  pay  for  duty  alone  of 
these  tea,  roubles  650  or  a little  over  £70  ! other  charges 
for  warehouses,  packing,  petties  &c.,  will  amount  to 
over  £10.  I should  like  to  have  the  teas  analysed  by 
the  Government  Police  analyst,  another  60  or  100 
roubles — advertised  in  the  Press  &c,  or  otherwise 
&o.,  &c.,  all  most  important  matters,  which  cost 
a lot  of  money.  I must  live  and  this  is 

very  expensive  in  Russia,  a voyage  to  Moscow  and  Nijni 
and  slay  there  for  a couple  of  months  is  another  ex- 
pense of  at  least  1,000  roubles  ? In  Russia,  the  most 
autocratic  country  of  the  world,  everything  is  done  “ a 
coupe  de  roubles”by  “reclame”  favors  and  tips  and  you 
can  do  nothing  without  tips ; to  get  the  key  of  every- 
thing, of  every  door,  of  success  in  business  or  otherwise, 
you  must  tip  everybody  from  the  lowest  “mougique”  to 
the  most  influential  swell,  and  it  is  only  in  doing  so  that 
we  shall  introduce  our  Ceylon  teas  in  this  country.  I 
have  been  fold  that  a Chinaman  last  year  has  spent 
likewise  over  30,000  roubles  in  opening  a large  Tea 
Retail  Warehouse  on  the  Nevskie  Prospeckte  (the 
largest  and  most  central  street  here) ; he  has  now  made 
his  fortune;  the  Brazil  Coffee  Company  has  spent  3 
years  ago  roubles  60,000  to  introduce  their  coffee  here 
and  are  now  doing  all  over  Russia  a very  considerable 
paying  business  as  their  coffee  is  now  to  end  [sic  ?J  and 
drunk  by  almost  everybody. 

Another  coffee  company  of  some  kind,  who  would  not 
spend  the  necessary  currency  in  tips  or  otherwise  and 
tried  to  do  without  it,  did  nothing  at  all  and  failed. 
This  is  Russia,  and  it  is  the  same  for  everything  and 
everybody  ! 

Everyone  I have  seen  here,  with  my  numerous 
letters  of  introductions,  tells  me  the  same  thing.  Ceylon 
teas,  with  their  supeiiority  over  Chinese  teas,  have 
here  a great  future,  but  it  is  no  use  of  thinking  in- 
troducing them  in  Russia  if  your  Association  is  not  pre- 
pared to  spend  money  largely  for  the  purpose. 

His  Excellency - ' ■ .Director  of  the 

Mining  Department,  with  whom  ] had  a few  days  ago  a 
long  conversation  on  the  subjrct,  and  who  gave  the 
same  valuable  infroduct  ons  for  Nijni  Novgorod, 
viz;  His  Excellency,  &c.  told  me  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant tbnt  I should  go  there  where  everything 
connected  with  business  and  trade  in  general  is  done 
every  year.  There  I must  get  my  teas  tasted  and 
compared  with  Chinese  teas,  beat  the  big  drum,  and 
from  my  visit  there  will  mostly  depend  our  sac- 

cess.  Captain , the  Hon’ble  Inspector 

of  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet,  and  Mr. , 

Government  Engineer  fbrother  of  the  former),  whom 
1 also  visited,  told  me  the  same  thing  and  gave  me 
also  some  valuable  letters  for  Moscow  and  Nijni. 
The  fair  has  already  opened  oflScially  a few  days 
ago,  but  it  is  only  about  a fortnight,  that  all  the 
“haut  commerce”  will  be  assembled  there  and  treat 
real  business.  My  idea  would  be  to  leave  St.  Peters- 
burg in  a few  days,  after  1 have  done  here  all  the 
necessary ; stay  a few  days  in  Moscow  and  then  go 
to  Nijfii  for  a few  weeks,  coming  afterwards  back 
to  Moscow,  but  this,  after  all  my  expenditure  here, 
will  necessitate  a new  grant  of  funds!  All  this  is 
to  show  yon  that  the  work  and  undertaking  are  very 
diffii  ult  and  that  the  success  of  my  mission  in 
Russia  depends  entirely  on  the  amount  of  money 
“ The  Ceylon  Tea  Fund”  is  prepared  to  spend  for  the 
purpose,  and  I should  like  their  committee  to  bear  in 
mind  that  unit  ss  they  are  willing  to  make  a real 
saorifioe  of  money  to  do  the  advertising  properly  and 
on  a large  scale,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  do  it  at  all. 


to  throw  away  any  more  money,  and  I had  better 
clear  out  of  this  country  and  return  at  once  to  less 
expensive  shores.  I have  spent  already  in  travelling 
expenses  from  London,  duty  of  tea  eamples,  hotel, 
carriage  hire,  &c.  a great  deal  over  £100  (of  which  I 
received  only  £66  up  to  the  present  time,  from  the 
Association  and  you  can  easily  understand  that  with 
the  £100  granted  to  me,  I cannot  go  very  far.  It  is 
not  £100  which  will  be  required,  but  several  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  ! Then  1 can  almost  guarantee  the 
success. 

Ail  the  foregoing  remarks  and  reflections  induced 
me  to  send  the  other  day,  on  the  20th  July-let  August, 
to  Messrs.  Malcolm,  Kearton  & Co.,  London,  the  follow- 
ing telegram: — '‘Beginning  encouraging,  large  orders 
sure  to  follow,  success  d<  pends  entirely,  Isrge  expen- 
diture and  voyage  (to)  Moscow  (and)  Nijni,  duty  paid 
(on)  samples,  Tea  60  pounds  funds  require!  imme- 
diate communica’e  Leake  (to)  open  credit  (with)  credi'. 
M.  R.,  Hotel  Europ»,” 

which  has  been  no  doubc  communicated  to  you  by  Mr. 
Leake,  and  I trust  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
place  the  master  before  the  Oommittee  of  the  “ Tea 
Fund”  for  their  immediate  consideration  as  tlierc  is 
no  time  to  lose  in  order  to  he  in  time  for  the  Nijni  fair. 

I .shall  at  any  rate  require  at  once  the  balance  of 
£33  due  to  me  on  the  £100  granted,  as  I do  not 
like  the  idea  to  be  left  here  wi'h  mt  money. 

1.  Customs  Duty  and  Weight  of  Tea  Pacisages. 
Oustoms  as  a ready  mentioned  is  most  boiherscrae  in 
Russia.  The  amount  of  papers,  formalities  of  any 
kind,  and  time  lost  is  simply  airful,  and  here  again 
you  must  tip  every  one  from  A to  Z otherwise  you 
can  do  nothing. 

2.  Duty  on  Tea  is  21  Gold  Roubles  per  pood  or 
40  Rus.sian  Pounds  of  which  124  equal  112  English 
Pounds  (1  cwt).  Payments  at  the  customs  mutt  be 
made  in  Gold  Roubles  or  Government  Coupons. 

The  exchange  at  present  is,  about  Roubles  (si'ver 
or  paper)  83,  75  to  84  for  £10,  100  gold  Roubles  = 
135|  to  135J  silver  or  paper  roubles. 

3.  Weight  of  Packages. — It  is  most  important 
in  making  up  an  Invoice  for  Russia  that  the  gross, 
tare,  and  net  weights  of  each  package  are  given  ex- 
actly and  sevarately  for  each  Invoice.  There  are  two 
ways  of  passing  an  invoice  at  the  customs  for  duty,  viz., 

a.  As  per  Invoice  sent  by  the  shippers  showing 
gross,  tare  and  nett  weights  which  are  taken  with  an 
addition  of  3 per  cent  on  the  net. 

h.  With  2 per  cent  allowance  for  tare  on  the  gross 
verified  weight ; so  that  it  is  important  that  the  tare 
should  be  less  than  2 per  cent  of  the  gress  weight. 

The  former  entry  is  somewhat  more  favourable  but 
requires  a great  correctness  in  weights,  end  would  lead 
to  serious  difficulties  and  trouble,  if  tbe  weights  were 
found  here,  on  verification,  not  quite  accurate. 

This  is  all  what  I have  to  report  for  the  pre.sent,  and 
I remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  M.  Rogivub. 

UETTEE  FEOM  THE  COMMISSIONEE  TO  ME.  'W-  MARTIN 
UEAKB. 

We  have  received  for  publication  the  following 
letter  which  has  just  reached  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Planters’  Association  through  Mr.  W.  Martin 
Ls&ks  m 

St.  Petersburg,  1st — 13th  Aug.  1890. 
Wm.  Martin  Leake,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Ceylon-London  Association, 

4,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 

Dear  Sir, — Confirming  my  last  letter  of  the  24th 
July  5th  instant,  I herewith  beg  to  draw  again  your 
serious  attention  on  tbe  very  important  question  of 
the  “ Nijni  Nogorovd  Fair"  on  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  will  chiefly  depend  tbe  success  of  my  mis- 
sion to  introduce  Ceylon  Tea  in  Russia.  The  fair  will 
last  only  till  the  20th  instant  (1st  Sept.),  and,  as  if 
takes  3 to  4 days  to  go  there,  it  is  now  ample  time 
to  decide  whether  I have  to  go  there  or  not,  and  in  the 
affirmative  whether  the  Tea  Fund  is  prepared  to  defray 
my  expenses  for  the  purpose.  I shall  therefore 
thank  you  to  send  me  soon,  on  receipt  of  this  letter, 
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a telegriim  on  the  subject  with  positive  instructions 
regarding  “Funds”  as  I shall  not  leave  St.  Petersburg 
at  any  rate,  before  the  6th-18th  instant.  The  Nijni 
Fair  is  the  place  where  every  year  all  the  Eussian 
merchants  from  St.  Petersburg,  Mosoow,  Odessa,  in 
fact  from  every  place  iiiKussia.from  Finland,  Csuoasiis, 
Siberia  &o.,  g<>  to  make  their  yearly  purchases,  Jix 
the  prices  of  produce,  goods,  Tea,  &o.,  and  transact  all 
kind  of  business,  and  it  is  only  after  the  fair  that  a 
merchant  would  be  persuaded  to  give  an  order  for  any 
kind  of  goods.  Everyone  tells  me  and  it  is  also  my 
firm  belief,  that  there  is  to  be  made  our  ^i  st  Reclame. 
There  our  tea  must  be  tasted  and  compared  with 
Chinese  tea ; a capital  idea  would  have  been  to  open 
there  a Kiosk  for  the  sale  &c.  or  gratis  distribution 
of  tea  in  oup  and  in  packets,  it  is  still  feasible  in 
the  shape  of  a small  shop  or  a tent  (easy  to  be  got 
there)  but  we  ought  to  start  at  once.  The  advertise- 
ment would  be  splendid. 

Going  there  I would  take  with  me  a first  rate 
man,  well  recommended  to  me  by  the  Swiss  Consul. 
A man  (Swiss)  of  25  years’  busiuees  esperienoed  in 
Russia,  spsaking  Russian  fluently,  who  has  been  already 
several  times  in  Nijni  during  the  fair. 

I estimate  my  expenses  to  go  there  with  a stay  of 
about  12  days,  at  about  30  Roubles  a day,  with  the 
most  strict  economy,  or  say  about  400  Roubles  roughly 
spiakiug  £60st  for  the  trip,  all  chsrges  of  advertising, 
rent  of  a local  [?]  travelling  and  hotel  expenses  for  two, 
included,  and  I think,  for  this  amount,  we  ought  not 
to  lose  our  chance  there. 

Kindly  consider  the  question  with  the  committee  of 
your  Association,  send  a wire  to  Ceylon  if  you  think 
it  necessary  and  let  me  have  a wire  reply  without  delay. 

My  samplestea  have  been  landed  and  cleared  at  the 
customs.  I had  to  pay  668  Roubles  or  nearly  £80st  for 
duty  and  other  charges,  I have  packed  it  in  ^ and 
J lb.  packets  as  per  enclosed  label  in  Russian  lan- 
guage w hioh  I have  found  more  suitable  than  the  one 
adopted  previously ; and  have  already  distributed 
them  to  a large  number  of  merchants,  hctels, 
restaurants,  public  b irs  and  private  people.  The  tea 
has  been  tasted  now  by  many  and,  I am  glad  to  say, 
that  the  general  report  and  opinion  is  in  favor  of  its 
ffood  quality,  wanting  however  more  strength  and 
delicacy  in  flavor  and  somewhat  too  dear  to  compete 
with  Chinese  tea.  Contrary  to  what  I have  been  told 
in  London,  Russians  do  not  object  to  a strong  and 
rather  reddish  dark  coloured  tea.  They  make  it  in  the 
usual  way,  fill  half  of  the  glass  or  glasses  (very  sel- 
dom they  use  cups)  with  made  tea,  and,  with  the 
Samovar  (hot-water  bottle)  always  at  hand,  they  fill 
up  the  glasses  with  hot-water,  thus  making  a rather 
real  [?]  beverage  of  very  little  taste  and  flavor.  The  tea 
pot  is  again  re-filled  3 or  4 times  wiih  hot-water  untij 
ibe  infusion  is  quite  exhausted  and  contains  no  more 
of  aromatic  particles.  I really  cannot  say  they  drink 
good  tea  in  Russia.  What  they  look  for  here  is 
more  the  appearance  of  the  tea  before  the  inpision 
and  most  of  the  people  who  have  tasted  my  samples 
complained  that  they  are  too  dark  and  have  too  little 
of  that  fine  and  sweet  aroma,  the  smell  before  the 
infusion,  which  the  Chinese  Teas  have  even  in  the 
very  inferior  qualities.  Strong,  not  too  dark,  high 
flavoured  aromatic  and  coloured  Teas,  will  I believe, 
always  sell  better  here  than  others. 

They  also  complained  of  our  Ceylon  packing  in  J 
and  full  chests  which  they  qualify  as  being  rough, 
rustic,  coarse  and  defective,  packages  without  appear- 
ance and  neatness,  most  of  them  broken  and  made 
up  with  old  pieces  of  all  kind  of  wood,  as  it  was  the 
case  with  my  10  chests  samples.  This  is  a most  im- 
portant quesiion  and  I think  a little  more  care  and 
attention  could  be  paid  in  Ceylon  as  regards  packing, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  generality  of  our  chests 
are  made  too  roughly,  with  ell  kind  of  bad  wood,  and 
are  net  strong  enough  to  bear  along  voyage  and  s ime- 
tinies  several  transhipments.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
and  preferable — at  least  for  Russia — to  adopt  a some- 
what similar  packing  as  in  China,  mat,  Ac.,  well  made 
chests  of  about  25  to  50  pounds  nett,  not  larger  of  tea 
with  a sliding  lid  (the  top  plank  cover  iustead  of  a 
nailed  one  and  the  whole  chest  wrapped  in  some  kind 
of  coloured  paper,  with  printiuga  of  some  kind 


(common)  representing  Ceylon  views  and  or  native 
subjects  characters  and  prints,  and  again  a light 
gnnny  wrapper  to  cover  the  whole  chests.  Ap- 
pearance and  neatness  for  a produce  of  this  kind  is 
a great  thing  for  Russia,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a well  made,  neat  and  well  presented  package 
will  improve  its  contents  at  the  eyes  of  the  buyers. 
It  will  be.  I know,  a little  more  [?]  experience  for  the 
Ceylon  planters,  but  wonld  greatly  facilitate  the  in- 
troduction and  sale  in  Russia,  at  least  for  the  begin- 
ning when  all  kind  of  sacrifice  has  to  be  made, 
later  on,  it  will  be  easy  to  revert  to  the  old  system. 

In  a long  conversation  I bad  again  the  other  day 
with  Captain  Vaohtinn,  Director  of  the  Russian 
Volunteer  F'ent,  he  told  me  that  another  good  plan 
for  onr  success  would  be  to  have  in  Odessa  a stock 
of  tea  of  some  importanee  ready  to  be  cleared  at  the 
Customs  in  small  quantities  proportionally  to  our 
Bsles,  there  and  or  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  he 
offered  and  [?]  if  these  teas  were  sent  direct  from 
Colombo  to  Odessa  by  their  Volunteer  Fleet  steamers 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Tea  Fund  and  [y]  of  their 
loaded  warehouses  and  to  store  the  tea  there  in 
hand  free  of  rent,  for  any  length  of  time,  u'  !il  they 
are  sold  by  me.  This  would  be  of  great  advantage 
considering  the  heavy  dnty  and  exorbitant  charges 
of  any  kind  of  a Rnssian  Customhouse.  This  ques- 
tion has  to  bo  seriously  considered. 

Funds. — Me.ssrs, , my  agents  in  London,  have 

remitted  and  [?]  a cheque  for  ronhles  166-95  eqn-valent 
of  £st20  being  the  balance  of  £33  6s  8d  for  the  last 
instalment  of  the  £100  grant  and  I am  much  sui- 
nrised  to  see  that  they  have  deducted  from  that 
balance  (33  6/8)  the  excess  over  .£30  grant  of  tea 
of  their  invoice  for  samples,  althongb  you  bad  posi- 
tively told  me  in  London  that  you  would  take  it  upon 
your  own  responsibility  to  settle  this  difference  on  ac- 
count of  the  Tea  Fund. 

It  is  useli  as  to  think  that  I can  sell  my  tea  samples, 
thus  my  costs  allowance  is  reduced  to  £90  or  rather  £86 
only,  viz. 

£33  6s  8-1  received  in  Colombo 
£33  6s  8d  received  from  you  in  London 
and  £20  received  from  Messrs.  M.  K.  & Co. 
who  are  even  out  of  pocket  for  £2  10s  4d  to  mg  debit. 

My  expenses  up  to  the  present  time  amounts  now  to 
over  £150  of  which  at  least  £140  are  on  account  of  the 
Tea  Fund,  as  par  enclcsed  extract,  leaving  over  £54 
out  of  my  own  pocket  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
I am  spending  more  and  more  daily. 

I therefore  leave  you  and  your  Committee  judges 
of  the  situation  which  is  to.  become  very  crhiccd  for 
me,  as  well  as  for  my  mission,  if  1 am  not  placed 
immediately  in  fuud.s.  If  1 bad  known  before 
all  vvlial  I krn.w  now  and  what  a country  Russia 
is  for  expenditure,  I would  have  never  startod  on  such 
oondi  leu  as  I did. 

I shall  be  very  thankful  to  you  if  you  would  kindly 
weigh  very  carefully  the  foregoing  questions  and  place 
them  loithont  delay  before  the  committee  cf  the  London 
Association  tor  an  immediate  decision  in  all  the  matters. 
I repeat  it,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  and  I shall  wait 
here  your  wire  reply  up  to  the  6-18th  instant,  on  that 
date  I hope  leaving  for  Moscow  where  my  address 
will  be 

“ Hotel  Bussan,  Moscow..” 

You  may  communicate  this  letter  to  Ceylon,  having 
no  copying  press  I am  unable  to  take  more  than  one 
good  copy  of  my  letters. 

It  may  interest  you  to  hear  that  two  Volunteer 
Fleet  steamers  have  arrived  the  other  day  at  Odessa 
from  Vladivostok,  with  800,000  pouts  equal  to  about 
29  000,000  English  pounds,  of  Chinese  tea,  of  which 
40,000  pouts  remained  in  Odessa  and  the  rest  is  to  go 
into  the  interior  of  Russia.  Hoping  to  hear  soon  from 
you, — 1 remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  M.  Rogivuh. 

Extract  of  Expenditure. 

£ s. 

From  Lausanne  to  Loudon  with  luggage  6 00 

A fortnight  stay  in  London,  hotel,  carriages  hire  12  00 
Second  class  book  ticket  from  London  to  St. 
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Petersburg, lugpgee  &c. 

Stay  in  Berlin  and  Konigsberg,  carnages  &o. 
Album  for  Ceylon  photographs  and  box 
Printing  of  circulars,  labels,  cards,  paper  for 
packing  tea  samples  &o. 

Duty  on  tea  and  customs  and  other  charges 
Bent  of  a small  godown  for  tea 
Expenses  in  St.  Petersburg,  three  weeks  parter- 
prete  [?]  hotel,  carriages  &c.,  much  over 
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St.  Petersburg,  l/13th  Aug.  1890. 
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EXPOBT  OF  COFFEE  AND  PEPPER  FROM 
THE  MALABAR  COAST. 

Tellicherry,  Sept.  8th. 

Deab  Sir,— Accompanying  this  we  have  the. 
pleasure  to  hand  you  our  annual  statement  of  ex, 
ports  of  coHee  and  pepper  from  the  west  coast 
for  the  year  e nding  June  30th  last. 

C-ojee —Although  from  the  figures  given  it  wil 
be  seen  that  the  total  exports  of  cofiee  for  th® 
past  season  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year, 
the  result  taken  all  round  was  disappointing  and 
it  was  a fortunate  thing  for  all  ooncerned  that 
such  excellent  prices  were  obtained.  Mangalor 
still  continues  to  receive  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  coffee  from  North  Coorg  and  Mysore.  Tellicherry 
on  the  other  hand,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
central  market  for  coffee  on  the  west  coast,  draw 
ing  a considerable  quantity  from  other  ports,  is 
falling  ofi  considerably  in  its  actual  receipts  from 
upcountry  owing  to  the  almost  complete  extinction 
of  estates  in  North  Wynaad  and  decreasing  crops 
in  South  Coorg.  Calicut  and  Beypore  both  show 
an  improved  export  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year. 

Prospects  for  the  coming  crop  are  deoidedly 
gloomy,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  whether  owing 

to  want  of  labour,  abnormal  seasons,  or  leaf-disease, 

it  is  a recognised  fact  that  crops  generally  even 
in  the  most  favored  districts  are  gradually  de- 
creasing  and  this  in  spite  of  a larger  acreage  coming 
under  cultivation,  and  we  anticipate  that  we  shall 
see  a very  considerable  falling-oH  in  exports  for 
the  coming  season  as  compared  even  with  the  past- 
It  will  be  seen  that  last  year’s  exports 
exceeded  those  for  the  six  years  shown  in  oir 
Btatement,  and  we  may  add  that  a very  consider, 
able  quantity  of  last  year’s  crop  is  still  being  held. 
Prices  fell  very  considerably,  and  with  the  reported 
increase  in  Singapore,  Penang  and  Java  yields 
and  a rising  exchange,  growers  will  have  to  accept 
Btill  lower  prices  if  business  is  to  result, 

The  coming  crop  is  reported  to  be  an  average 
OOB.—We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Ralph  Tatham. 

p.  pro  ALSTON,  LOW  & CO>, 
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A Peolific  Tubee. — Some  time  ago  a Montroae 
gentleman  received  from  a friend  in  Minnesota, 
United  States,  a potato  which,  for  curiosity,  he 
planted  whole.  On  being  dug  up  it  was  found  to 
have  yielded  no  fewer  than  forty- six  potatoes. — 
Invtrness  Courier.  [The  other  day  at  Albion  estate. 
New  Galway,  we  saw  between  20  and  30  potatoes 
gathered  from  one  stem. — Ed.  T.  A.'] 


MINOR  AILMENTS  AND  THEIR  CURES. 

I 

Ague. — Ague,  or  intermittent  fever,  is  a common 
ailment  and  results  from  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter.  It  is  what  is  called  a periodical 
complaint,  the  attacks  coming  on  at  stated  intervale, 
the  patient  meanwhile  being  to  all  appearances 
perfectly  well.  An  attack  of  ague  is  usually  divided 
into  three  stages  : the  “ cold  ” stage,  during  which 
the  sufferer  shivers  violently  ; the  “hot”  stage,  in 
which  he  or  she  complains  of  a burning  heat  ; 
and  the  “sweating”  stage,  in  which  the  patient 
perspires  profusely. 

This  complaint  untreated,  shows  no  tendency  to 
get  well.  Its  medicinal  treatment  is  perfectly 
simple,  and  in  acute  cases  there  is  no  difSculty 
in  obtaining  relief.  An  excellent  remedy  is  quinine, 
which  is  best  administered  in  the  form  of  Tabloids 
of  Bisulphate  of  Quinine,  each  containing  five 
grains.  It  is  customary  to  administer  three  of 
these  Tabloids  between  two  successive  attacks  of 
the  disease. 

Anjemia. — This  is  the  medical  term  for  poorness 
of  the  blood,  a condition  which  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  young  and  badly  nourished  females. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  pallor  of  the  face 
and  lips.  The  appetite  is  poor ; the  patient  has 
great  difficulty  in  doing  her  work  ; has  puffiness 
about  the  face,  legs,  and  ankles  ; the  circulation 
is  weak ; and  not  infrequently  palpitation  of  the 
heart  is  a common  symptom. 

This  condition  goes  on  progressively  increasing 
unless  remedial  treatment  is  resorted  to.  A most 
useful  preparation  of  iron,  which  is  the  best  re- 
medy in  these  oases,  is  the  Wyeth  Dialysed 
Iron,  ten  drops  of  which  are  usually  administered 
on  a lump  of  sugar  five  times  daily.  It  has  a 
great  advantage  over  most  other  preparations  of 
iron  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  tend  to  consti- 
pate. A course  of  this  treatment,  extending  over 
three  or  four  weeks,  will  usually  effect  a cure. 

To  prevent  a return  of  this  complaint  Elixoid 
of  Oalisaya  Bark  will  be  found  useful,  a table- 
spoonful  or  more  being  taken  three  times  a day. 
The  patient  should  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the 
fresh  air  and  should  be  well  fed,  a little  stimulant 
in  the  form  of  stout  being  taken  at  meal  times 
only. 

Burns  and  Scalds. — One  of  the  best  remedies 
for  a burn  is  Oarron  Oil,  a mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  linseed  or  olive  oil  with  lime  water.  Another 
admirable  remedy  is  bicarbonate  of  soda  (cooking 
soda),  a small  box  of  which  should  always  be  kept 
at  hand  lor  immediate  use.  Cover  the  burn  with 
it,  and  bind  up  with  a dry  and  soft  pocket-handker- 
chief. Haiieline  may  be  applied  to  the  part  to 
allay  pain  ; it  also  promotes  the  healing  of  the 
injured  surface. — “ lleallii,"  London. 


2;u  cwt.  Tellicherry  }'eppor  aud  aoi  cwt.  Calicut  Native 
Coffee.  Cor  Hamburg,  1,015  cwt.  Tellicherry  Native  Coffee 
and  a, 785  owt.  Pepper ; 1,117  cwt.  Calicut  Plautation  Coffee 
and  1,100  cwt.  Pepper.  For  Rotterdam,  200  cwt.  Tellicherry 
Pepper.  For  Bremen.  2-50  cwt.  Tellicherry  Native  Coffee, 
and  200  cwt.  Pepper;  21  cwt.  Calient  Plantation  Coffee, 
12  cwt.  Native  Coffee  and  404  cwt.  Pepper.  For  Hongkong 
5 cwt.  Calicut  Native  Coffee.  For  Odessa,  184  cwt.  Tellicherry 
Plautation  Coffoe,  101  cwt.  Native  Coffee  and  1,100  cwt. 
Pepper. 


The  Ttmbee  Teees  of  New  Zealand  are  mostly 
pines,  and  very  slow  of  growth,  especially  the 
kauri  pine,  which  only  grows  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  North  Island.  I saw  a kauri  sapling  (in  a 
government  garden  in  Wellington)  which  is  thirty 
years  old  and  which  is  not  more  than  twelve  feet 
high. — Dunedin  Oor. 

According  to  a note  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Revuo 
tie  V Horticulture  Beige  et  Etrangere,  there  is  in  the 
gardens  of  the  palace  at  Versailles  an  orange  tree 
more  th»n  450  years  old.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  introduced  into  France,  and  is  known  as  the 
“Grand  Connetable.”  The  seeds  from  which  it  grew 
were  sown  at  Pampelune  about  1416  by  Eieiior  of  Cas- 
tile, wife  of  Charles  the  Third,  King  in  Navaare.  Later 
the  tree  was  brought  to  Chantilly,  then  to  Fon- 
tainebleau, and  finally,  in  1864,  was  added  to  the  col- 
lec'ion  of  Versailles.  The  handsomest  Orange-trees, 
grown  in  tube  in  France,  are  those  in  this  collection 
and  in  those  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  aud 
of  tlie  Luxembourg  Palace  in  Paris.  The  gardens 
of  the  Palace  of  Compiegne  still  contains  fifty  large 
specimens,  brought  there  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  1, 
There  are  also  collections  of  these  ouriou.s  old  Orange- 
trees  supposed  to  be  several  centuries  old  in  a number 
of  private  gardens  belonging  to  various  French  chateaus. 
They  are  always  carefully  tended,  aud  produce  year  after 
year  surprising  crops  of  flowers  and  a good  deal  of 
fruit,  considering  how  long  their  roots  have  been  cramped 
within  narrow  quarters. — Garden  and  Forest. 
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To  United  Kingdom 
„ Marseilles  ... 
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market  rates 

( Ft 071^1  Le^wi^  Petals 


for  old  and  nkw  products. 

London  Price  Current,  September,  11  th  1890.) 


from  MALABAR 
COAST,  COCHLS, 
CEYLON,  MADRAS,  &c. 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS. 


BEES’  WAX,  White 

Yellow 
CINCHONA  BARK-Crown 

per  lb. 


Red 


I Slightly  softish  to  good 
hard  bright  ... 

Do.  drossy  &dark  ditto... 
Renewed  ...  — 

Medium  to  fine  Quill  ... 

I Spoke  yhavings  ... 
■Branch 
IRenewed  ... 

'Medium  to  good  Quill... 

ispoke  shavings 

j Branch  

CA  RD  AMOMS  Malabar  Clipped, 

and  Ceylon  Middling,  stalky  & lean 
Alleppee  | Fair  to  fine  plump  cli  pped 

Tellicherry  Good  to  fine 

Brownish  , v. 

Good  &fine,  washed, bgt. 
Middling  to  good...  ... 
Ord  to  flue  pale  4U1II  ... 


CINNAMON 


Mangalore 

Long  Ceylon 
Ists 
2nds 
brds 
Aths 

Chips 

COCOA,  Ceylon  ...  ••• 

COEFEE  CeylonPlantation 


Woody  and  hard ... 

Fair  to  fine  plant... 

Bold  to  fine  bold 
Medium  

Triage  to  ordinary 
Boldto  finebold colory... 
Middling  to  fine  mid.  ... 
Low  mid.  and  Low  grown 
Smalls  ••• 

(Good  ordinary  

ISmalltobold  

Bold  to  fine  bold 

Medium  to  fine 

[small  

Good  to  fine  ordinary 


Native 
Liberian 

East  Indian 

Native  leroouiu  ... 

«nPF  Cevlon&CochinMid.coarae  to  fine  straight 

Bwsh  Ord.  to  fine  long  straight 

FIBR  > stuffing  ...  Coarse  to  fine  ... 

COIR 

Cochin 

Do 

s^sS’lr' 

ganger.  Cochin,  Cut 

Rough 


gum  ARAB*,  Madras... 
NUX  VOMICA 

MYRABOLANES  Pale,  ... 


pickings 

OIL,  CINNAMON 

plumbago  Lnmp 

Chips 
dust 

S?aTwooi> 

SENNA.TinnevellY 
turmeric.  Matos 

Do. 

Cochin  - 

VANIBBOES^M^urRi-^^ 

2nds 
3rds 
4 th  s 


Coarse  to  fine 
Ordinary  to  superior 
Ordinary  to  fine  ... 
Roping  fair  to  good 

Middlingwormy  to  fine... 
Fair  to  fine  fresh... 

Good  to  fine  bold... 

Small  and  medium 

Fair  to  fine  bold... 

Small  ...  ... 

Dark  to  fine  pale  ... 

Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh  ... 

Small  ordinary  and  fair... 

Good  to  fine  picked 

Common  to  middling  ... 
Fair  Coast 

Burnt  and  defective 

Pair  to  fine  heavy 
Bright  & good  flavour  ... 


Mid.  to  fine,  not  woody... 
Fair  to  bold  heavy 
,,  good  ,, 


£5  10s  a £7  10 
9.5s  a llOs 
3d  a Is 
4d  a 9d 
2d  a 9d 
Id  a 3d 
2d  a Is 
4d  a 9d 
2d  a fid 
Id  a 3d 
Id  a lid 
Is  8d  a 3s  fid 
lOd  a Is  fid 
Is  4d  a 3.S  4d 
Is  3d  a 2s  3d 
9d  a Is  3d 
Is  fid  a 2s  8d 
fid  a 2s 
7Jd  a ls7d 
7d  a Is  4d 
fid  a Is  2d 
ojd  a lid 
2^d  a 7?jd 
89s  a 95s 
78s  a 85s 
60s  a 70s 
10-8  a H3s 
105s  a 107s  fid 
lOOs  a 104s  fid 
lOOs  a 104s 
92s  a 98a 
90s  a 96s 
lO.fis  a 115s 
IOO3  a 105a 
93s  a 98s 
92a  a 98s 
£14  a £20  15s 
£15  5s  a £28 
£5  a £18 
£13  a £30 
£12  a £36 
£12  a £15  10s 
18a  a 27s  fid 
lOa  a 1.5s 
50s  a G5s 
2fis  a 39s 
20a  a 25s 
14s  a 18s  fid 
15a  a 55s 
10s  a 13s 
fis  a 8s  fid 
lOa  a lOa  9d 
8s  a 8s  9d 
__  9J  a 9s 
4s  9d  a Os  3d 
Is  a 2s  fid 

Id 

l|d  a 1yd 
20s  a 33s 


Fair  to  fine  bright  bold... 
Middling  to  good  small... 
.Slight  foul  to  fine  bright 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright 
Fair  and  fine  bold  ... 
Middling  coated  to  good 

Fair  to  good  fiai  or 

Inferior  to  fine 

Good  to  fine  bold  green... 
Fair  middling  medium... 
Commou  dark  and  small 
Finger  fair  to  fine  bold 
Mixed  middling  [bright 

Bulbs  

Finger  

Fine  crystalised  6 a 9inch 
Foxy  & reddish  5 a 8 ,, 
f Lean  & dryto  middling 
\ under  fi  inches 
Low,  foxy,  inferior  and 
[pickings 


FROM  BOMBAY 
AND  ZANZIBAR. 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATION 


CLOVES,  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba,  per  lb 

Stems... 

COCULUS  INDICES 
GALLS,  Bussorah  1 

& Turkey  ^ cwt.  ( 

GUM  AMMONIACUM  per 
ANIMI,  washed,  ^ cwt. 


I jGkJodand  fine  bright 
f Common  dull  to  fair 
good 


Common  to 
Fair 


Bean  & Pea  size  ditto 
amber  and  red  bold 
Medium  & bold  sorts 

Sorts  

Sorts  to  fine  pale 
Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown 
Clean  fair  to  fine 
Slightly  stony  and  foul 
Fair  to  flue  briglit 
Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  white 
Reddish  to  middling 
mckinirs  Middling  to  good  pale 
lifting?::;  Slightly  f^^^^ 
INDIAKUBBER  , Mozambi  hard 

per  lb. 


scraped... 
ARABIC  E.l.  & Aden  .. 
per  cwt.  Ghatti 

Amrad  cba 

ASSAFCETIDA,  per 
cwt. 

KINO,  per  cwt. 
MYRRH,  picked  „ 

Aden  sorts 
OLIBANUM,  drop 
per  cwt. 


...  5id  a 5^d 
...  43d  a .5td 
...1^  a ijd 
...|10s  a llB 
...[52s  fid  a 57s  61 


Fair  to  fine  dark  blue 
Good  while  and  green...'40s  a 50s 
Blocky  to  fine  clean  ^ 

Picked  line  pale  in  sorts,  £13  ^ £15s 
part  yellow  and  mixed  £10  a £13 

- - £5  a £8  lOs 

'£10  a £12 
£5  a £8 
32s  a 75s 
20s  a fi5s 
■503  a 65s 
25  s a 45s 
2fis  a 38s 
16s  a 2.5s 
25s  a 30s 
£5  a £7  10s 
72s  fid  a 80s 
35s  a 55s 
25s  a 34s 
12s  a 20s 
lOsa  15s 
2s  a 2s  fi|d 


“BaU  & Saus'^ge..!  "'hits  softish 
lanripe  root 
liver 


FROM  CALCUTTA  AND 
CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


Is  5d  a 2s 
Is  a Is  lid 
Is  3d  a 2s  3d 


OIL,  Ists  per  lb.  ^-1/ jater  wRU^ 


2nds 
3rds  ,, 
INDI ARUBBER  Assam , per 
lb. 

Rangoon 
Madagascar 

SAFFLOWER 


Fair  and  good  pale 
Brown  and  brownish 
Good  to  fine  .... 

Common  foul  and  mixed  1 
Fair  to  good  clean  ...  2s  a.  iva 
Goodtotinepinky &white  2s  9d  a 3s  2d 
Fair  to  good  black  ...  |2s  a 2s  fid 
Good  to  fine  pinky  ...  60s  a 70s 


4d  a 4jU 
3|d  a 3|d 
3[d  a 3|d 
2s  a 2s  fid 
9d  a Is lod 
2s  a 2s  4d 


TAMARINDS 


Middling  to  fair 
Inferior  and  pickings  ... 
Mid.  to  fineftlaclmot  stony 
Stony  and  inferior 


403  a 608 
15s  a 25s 
lOs  a 12s  6d 
4s  a fis 


FROM 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


aloes.  Cape,  per  cwt.  ... 
Katal 

ARROWROOT Natalper  lb. 


Fair  dry  to  fine’  bright  ... 
Common  & middling  soft 
Fair  to  fine 
Middling  to  fine 


4j-d  a 5jd 

Is  lj‘d  a Is  2|d 
15s  a 19s 
lls  a 14s 
a l2s 
5s  a 9s 

£4  lOs  a £4  15s 
£5  a £8 
£30  a £58 
£9  a £30 
5d  a 8d 
2d  a 4d 
Id  a 2d 
15s  a 17s 
14s  a 16s 
lOs  a 12s 
lOs  a lls 


VROM  BOMBAY 
and  ZANZIBAR. 


Ifis  a 23s 
13s  a 18s 

8s  a lls 

3s  a 7s 


£4  a £7 
40s  a £5  59 
82sa  3 1 
28a  B 31s 


from  china,  japan  & 

THE  EASTERN  ISLANDS. 


CAMPHOR,  China,  f cwt. 

Japan  ••• 
GAMBIER,  Cubes,  cwt.  ... 

Block  [per  lb. 
GUTTA  PERCHA,  genuine 
Sumatra... 
Beboiled... 
White  Borneo  ... 

nutmegs,  large,  per  lb... 
Medium 
Small 

MACE,  per  lb. 

RHUBARB,  Sun  dried,  per 
High  dried  ... 


SAGO,  pearl,  large,  iP  cwt. 

medium  ... 
small  •••  Good  pinky  to  white 
Flour  Fair  to  fine 

TAPIOCA,  Penang  Flake 
Singapore 

Flour  •••  " " 

Pearl  Btillet,  per  cwt. 

Medium 
Seed 


22s  fid  a 24s  1 
12s  a 21s 
none  here 
2d  a 3Jd 


Good,  pure,  & dry  white 
„ pi“^ 

Ordinary  to  fine  free  .. 
Pressed 
Good 

Fine  clean  Bauj  & Maca 
Barky  to  fair  [sar 

Common  to  fine  clean 
Good  to  fine  clean 
Inferior  and  barky 
57’s  a 80’s,  garbled 
83’s  a 95’s 
lOO’s  a 160’s 
Pale  reddish  to  fine  pale 
Ordinary  to  fair 
Chips  and  dark 
Good  to  fine  sound 
Dark  ordinary  & middling 
Good  to  fine 

Dark,  rough  & middling 
Fair  to  fine  •• 


1 107s  alfiCjj 
33s  a 40s 

nomin. 
25s  fid  a 25^ 
3s  fid  a 5s 
2a  a 3s  9d 
4d  a 2s  I 
2s  a 3s 
Is  4d  a 2s 
2s  lOd  a 4s 
2s  8d  a 2s  9i 
Is  fid  a 2s  7^1 
2s  fid  a 2s  10' 
2s  Id  a 2s  4di 
Is  fid  a 2s 
Is  3d  a 3s  2c|{ 
8d  a Is  3d  I 
9d  a Is  2d  j 
3d  a 7d 
17s  a 18s  I 
15s  a 17s  6d 
10s  fid  a 13s  I 
8s  a 12s 
2d  a 2.|d 
2d  a 2^d  { 

Ifd  a 2|d  I 
lOs  a 16s  ' 

21s  a 219  6d: 
16b  a 17  6d : 
17a  a 18  I 


THB  MAOAZi  NK 

OF 

TBG  SCBOOL  OK  AGRiCULTURG, 

COLOMBO. 

Added  as  a Sapidement  monthh/  to  the  ‘■^TliOPIGAL  AGRICULTUIIISTG 


The  folloAviiig  pages  include  the  contents  of  the  Magazine  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  for  October  : — 

Some  years  ago  (lie  Jtighlaiid  Agrieulturul 


LIQUID  MA.\UKES. 

HAT  Avould  you  say,”  remarkeil 
a -well-kuoAvn  agriculturist, 
speaking  to  a body  of  farmers, 
“ if,  instead  of  serving  up 
the  liquid  portion  of  your 
morning  beverage  of  tea,  the  good  wife  poured  it 
into  the  sink,  and  set  in  front  of  you  nothing 
but  the  tea  leaves  with  a little  pepper  and  salt  to 
aid  digestion  ? Go  where  you  Avill,  you  will  see 
running  to  waste  the  very  essence  of  what  would, 
if  properly  stored  and  utilized,  turn  a loss  account 
into  a profit  account  at  the  end  of  a financial 
year.”  The  simile  quoted  above,  though  it  helj)s 
to  impress  one  with  the  ignorance  displayed  in 
the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  excreta  of  farm 
animals,  is,  liowever,  not  quite  correct ; for  while 
the  value  of  tea  leaves  after  the  essence  has  been 
soaked  out  of  them  is  practically  nil  to  the  tea 
drinker,  the  solid  excreta  of  stock  not  only 
possess,  if  prox>erly  handled,  a high  fertilizing 
\alue,  but  also  serve  to  imx)rove,  in  a marked 
degree,  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil. 
lJut  the  fact  remains  that  the  urine  of  animals  is 
really  the  richest  jiart  of  their  voidance.  Tlie 
urine  not  only  contains  a large  I’proiiortion  of 
nitrogen,  jihosphoric  acid,  and  potash  resulting 
from  the  disintegration  of  animal  tissues,  but  these 
most  valualde  ingredients  nri;  lield  in  solution, 
and  are  most  readily  assimilable  by  plants.  And 
yet  in  this  country  it  is  the  rule  to  find  the 
licpiid  manure  from  cattle  sheds  and  the  dark- • 
coloured  drainings  from  the  dung  heaji  allowed 
to  drain  off  or  be  washed  off,  so  that  it  is  lost  to 
the  cultivator  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  , 
scientific  agriculturists  and  a few  who  x)erlui|)s  ; 
know  very  little  of  science,  are  showing  a just  j 
appreciation  of  the  great  value  of  li(juid  manure. 


Society  of  Scotland  offered  a jirize  of  £400  for  tin; 
best  scheme  of  utilizing  the  urine  of  house-fed 
animals.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  best 
method  of  utilizing liejuid  manure  will  ilepiend  on 
the  different  circumstances  of  each  individual  cul- 
tivator. Where  cattle  are  fed  in  covered  sheds,  and 
where  litter  is  jdentiful,  the  urine  is  best  secured 
by  being  absorbed  by  the  litter,  so  that  both 
liquid  and  solid  excreta  are  carried  off  together. 
Again  where  urine  can  be  coin'eniently  stored  in 
a tank,  soil,  leaves,  sawdust  and  various  forms 
of  refuse  matter  should  be  put  in  the  tank, 
for  in  the  course  of  filtering  through  these 
substances  the  liquid  defiosits  a large  xiroportiou 
of  the  valuable  materials  it  holds  in  solution,  and 
the  contents  of  the  reseivoir  become  a useful 
manure.  Again,  there  is  the  of)tiou,  where  con- 
venient, of  distributing  the  manure  in  the  liquid 
form  without  using  any  absorbents,  but  care 
must  be  taken  in  ado])tiug  this  method.  Fresh  ' 
and  undiluted  urine,  as  is  well  known,  has  n 
caustic  and  injurious  effect  on  A'ogetation,  but 
when  diluted  to  any  apjneciuhlo  extent,  its  afifili- 
cation  never  fails  to  cause  a great  increase  in  the 
croj).  Of  course,  the  diluting  of  the  liquirl  in- 
creases the  labour  and  cost  of  a])])lication,  but  the  ' 
undihrted  liquid  cannot  be  safely  applied  until 
it  has  fermented  and  deconq)osed,  which  will 
cost  a loss  of  its  ammonia  unless  care  be  taken 
to  f)revent  that.  The  best  way  of  fixing  the 
ammonia  in  the  case  of  either  solid  or  licjuid 
manure  is  to  add  a little  gypsum,  a r ery  cheap 
fertilizer,  which  converts  the  volatile  ammonia 
into  non-volatile  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  mo.st  inexpiensive  method,  and  that  be.st 
suited  for  .small  landowners,  is  perluqis  the  using 
of  absorbents  to  soak  iqi  all  theli((uid  part  (5f  the 
excreta.  The  urine  might  be  hal  off  inlo  a jiit 
containing  these  al)sorbeul s,  or  what  is  stilt  easier 
the  cattle  sheds  should  be  .‘•trewu  with  them. 
Cattle  Ijelonging  to  nati\es  seldom  have  any  form 
of  litter  given  them,  and  are  generally  allowv'.l 
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to  lie  on  the  ground,  cold  and  wet  owing  to  ab- 
sorption of  liquid.  Thus  the  use  of  litter  will 
not  only  secure  the  urine  for  manurial  purposes, 
but  w'ill  also  benefit  the  cattle.  Straw,  sawdust, 
wood-shavings,  coir  fibre  and  coir  dust  are 
admirably  suited  both  as  bedding  and  absorbents 
but  where  none  of  these  can  be  conveniently  used, 
even  dry  leaves,  or  dry  i>owdery  earth  should  be 
made  use  of,  so  that  at  least  some  of  the  valuable 
ingredients  of  liquid  manure  may  be  secured  in- 
stead of  being  wantonly  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  whatever  absorbents 
are  used,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  and 
decompose  in  the  cattle-sheds,  but  should  bo 
regularly  swept  away,  and  new  stuff  laid  on. 

Even  where  cattle  are  indiscriminately  herded 
together  for  the  night,  provision  should  be  made 
for  absorbing  the  liquid  manure.  If  some  such 
means  are  adopted  by  small  cultivators,  the  result 
will  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  health  of  cattle 
ns  giving  more  comfort  and  warmth  and  securing 
better  sanitation,  but  also  when  the  refuse  with 
the  absorbed  liquid  is  ai^plied  to  the  land,  will 
prove  to  be  of  material  advantage  to  their  sadly- 
neglected  soils.  Those  who  own  cattle  but  no 
land  to  speak  of,  should  also  be  encoiu’aged  to 
adopt  the  methods  indicated  so  as  to  dispose  of 
the  resulting  manure  to  some  advantage,  for  un- 
doubtedly it  will  possess  some  money  value. 


OCCASIOJN'AL  NOTES. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  School  of  Industry,  Haputale.  It  is  need- 
less to  dwell  on  the  good  work  done  by  this 
institution,  the  success  of  which  is  secured 
under  the  superintendence  of  so  able  and  ener- 
getic a worker  as  Mr.  Langdon.  “ For  the  farm- 
work  and  agricultural  teaching,”  says  the  report, 
“ the  -Government  has  kindly  granted  us  a large 
reserve  of  land  surrounding  the  school,  on  which 
we  hope,  by  and  bye,  as  the  institution  deve- 
lopes  to  culti^'ate  some  paddy,  potatoes,  perhaps 
cotton,  and  possibly  do  some  pasturing.”  Ac- 
cording to  the  Government  Inspector’s  rei^ort, 
dhall,  tobacco,  cotton,  tea  and  coffee  are  being 
cultivated.  The  students  above  9 years  of  age 
are  instructed  in  theoretical  and  practical  agri- 
culture by  Mr.  E.  T.  Hoole,  the  enthusiastic 
Agricultural  Instructor,  who  is  an  old  boy  of 
the  Colombo  School  of  Agriculture.  M’e  wish 
this  worthy  institution  all  success,  and  earnestly 
hope  it  will  receive  the  siqiport  wliich  it  deserves. 


A visit  to  the  Colombo  Lunatic  Asylum  lately, 
impressed  us  with  the  idea  of  how  much  could 
be  done  with  the  mentally-afflicted  by  tact.  It 
is  only  one  who  has  made  a long  and  careful 
study  of  the  insane  that  can  superintend 
an  asylum  for  this  class  of  unfortunates  witli 
any  success.  One  has  to  study  carefully  the 
peculiar  traits  of  the  inmates  and  the  inclina* 
tion  and  ajitability  of  each  individual,  before 
hi-  can  utilize  tlie  manual  ]>ower  which  lay  in 
them,  so  that  labour  may  at  the  same  time  la; 
a source  of  jdeasuro  to  tlie  workers,  and,  second- 
arily, a source  of  income!  to  the  establishment 
which  df)cs  so  miicli  for  their  support  and 
comfort.  Tin'  labour  of  man  has  beeiii  divieled 
by  some  info  ( I ) jeiwely  mental  labour,  (2)  la- 
bour with  reason,  and  (.’I)  purely  mtuuiul  labour, 


The  labour  got  out  of  the  insane  would  of 
course  come  under  the  third  heading  of  purely 
manual  labour,  or  labour  which  calls  for  no 
exercise  of  the  reason.  It  is  this  kind  of  labour 
which  is  generally  allotted  to  those  whose  in- 
tellects are  dull  and  undeveloped,  with  a ten- 
dency to  a minimum  of  sound  reasoning.  In  the 
insane,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  is  (in 
addition  to  a minimum  of  sound  reasoning)  a 
maximum  of  false  and  eccentric  reasoning,  which 
of  all  conditions  associated  with  manual  labour 
must  assuredly  be  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
with.  It  is,  therefore,  very  pleasing  to  note  that 
at  the  Colombo  Lunatic  Asylum  about  half  the 
v'egetables  required  for  the  dieting  of  over  3(X) 
patients  is  supplied  by  the  labours  of  the  in- 
mates, while  a handsome  return  is  got  as  a re- 
sult of  the  various  fonns  of  industrial  work 
which  the  different  classes  of  lunatics  effect. 


The  Evening  Despatch,  the  evening  edition  of 
the  Scotsman,  gives  the  following  racy  account 
of  the  latest  product  of  Yankee  inventiveness ; — 
One  of  its  singular  features  is  that  it  has  cost 
only  2,000  dols.,  the  amount  of  an  appropriation 
by  Congress  to  the  Forestry'  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  “ for  expei-iments  in 
the  production  of  rainfall.”  By  means  of  this 
sum,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  nature’s  method 
of  raining  on  the  just  and  unjust  is  antiquated, 
and  can  be  vastly  improved  upon.  In  future, 
all  that  will  be  required  of  the  agriculturist 
will  be  to  set  his  rain  apparatus  in  order,  and 
go  and  enjoy  himself.  There  are  certain  pre- 
liminaries, of  course,  but  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  thinks  they  are  of 
comparatively  little  consequence,  and  may  be 
left  to  the  hired  boy  or  orra  lad.  The  first 
essential  thing  is  to  get  the  cloud.s  together 
over  the  dry  spot  and  tl.iii  blow  them  up.  The 
precise  method  is  still  left  in  some  little  doubt, 
but  that  is  of  no  great  consequence, — the  result’s 
the  thing.  Anyhow,  it  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a rain-gun,  and  an  arrangement  of  electric 
wires  which  catch  and  ‘ locate  ’ the  cloud.  The 
advantages  of  this  will  be  apparent  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  All  agricultural  grumbling 
and  writing  to  the  papers  will  cease,  farming 
will  become,  chiefly  a thing  of  cloud  catcliing, 
and  a new  and  intensely  interesting  sport  will 
be  devised.  After  the  necessary  operations  of 
the  day  the  thrifty  farmer  will  o))en  a gentle 
rain  in  the  necessary  quarter  for  the  night 
(having  previously  fired  some  Paris  green  into 
the  cloud,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bugs  or  other, 
insects).  The  hearts  of  rural  ministers  will  re- 
joice at  this  news.  There  will  be  no  longer  any 
necessity  for  their  praying  for  rain,  which,  when 
it  comes,  may  prove  the  salvation  of  one  farmer 
and  the  ruin  of  another.  The  rain-gun  and 
cloud-catcher  will  leave  nothing  to  chance,  and 
the  ministerial  rain  doctors  will  no  longer  be 
called  upon  to  address  perplexing  appeals  to 
Providence. 


The  medical  celebrities  assembled  at  Berlin 
last  August  had  before  them  some  particulars 
respecting  two  alleged  discoveries,  which,  if  they 
stand  the  test  of  experiment,  may  prove  to  be 
of  inestimable  value.  One  of  these  is  the  alleged 
discovery,  by  the  eminent  bacteriologist,  Pr 
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Koch,  of  a germicide  whicli  can  destroy  the 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  If  tliis  discovery  ijrove 
to  be  genuine  it  may  well  be  hailed  with  feelings 
similar  to  those  with  which  the  blind  man  hails 
the  surgical  operation  which  restores  him  his 
sight.  Tubercular  consumption  in  the  human 
subject  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  incurable 
disease,  which  condemns  thousands  every  year 
to  a lingering  death ; and  nothing  but  a change 
to  a very  dry  climate,  in  a foreign  coimtrvb  has 
ever  been  known  to  check,  even  for  a time, 
the  progress  of  this  fell  disease.  Among  cattle 
and  poultry,  tuberculosis  is  a deeply-rooted  and 
Avidely-ramified  disease,  Avhich  slays  its  tens  of 
thousands  every  year.  The  feeling  of  fear  that 
haunted  the  public  mind  on  account  of  the  i^re- 
valence  of  this  disease  was  intensified  l)y  the 
confessed  impotence  of  reterinary  and  medical 
science  to  ward  oft'  that  danger,  or  even  to 
form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  extent  of  that 
danger.  It  Avas  known  that  the  disease  Avas  here- 
ditary; that  it  was  communicable  from  man  to 
animals  and  from  animals  to  man ; and  that  Avas 
about  all  that  was  knoAvn  about  it.  Our  “ expert.  ” 
i'riends  Avere  ahvays  wrangling  Avith  each  other 
as  to  AA'hether  the  milk  or  meat  from  a tuber- 
culous beast  could  be  safely  used  as  an  article 
of  diet;  and  AAdiile  the  meat  insjjector  tried  to 
guard  thj  public  against  eating  of  the  tuber- 
culous flesh,  no  one  could  ever  be  sure  that  the 
milk  he  Avas  drinking  Avas  not  loaded  AA'ith  the 
germs  of  this  deadly  disease.  But  if  Dr.  Koch’s 
discovery  proves  genuine,  all  this  waste  of 
human  health  and  life,  and  all  tliis  loss  to  dairy 
farmers  and  stock  breeders  in  general,  will  be 
.saved  for  the  time  to  come.  The  other  dis- 
covery is  that  by  M.  lloux,  and  is  to  the  effect 
that  broth  made  of  breAA^ers’  grain  kills  the 
microbe  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Should  this  dis- 
covery also  stand  the  crucial  test,  it  Avill  certainly 
prove  a valuable  one  tf>o.  Medical  Science  has 
made  vast  progress  during  the  last  half-century, 
but  these  most  recent  discoA'eries,  if  genuine, 
Avill  proA'e  equal  in  A alue  to  any  discoveries  that 
this  science  has  made  in  the  Avhole  course  of  the 
Victorian  era. 

• ♦ 

INDiaENOUS  FOOD  PEODUCTS  : 
CULTIVATED  AND  AVILD. 

By  W.  a.  De  Silva. 

Leyiiminosae. 

28.  Adenanthem  Tavomiana,  L. ; Sin.  Madetya. 

This  is  a tree  growing  in  the  Avarmer  parts 
of  the  Island.  It  attains  to  large  dimensions  and 
has  fcAV  branches.  The  bark  appears  to  be  of  a 
scaly  nature  Avith  indentations  all  throughout. 
The  leaves  are  compound  (jiinnate)  and  are  of  a 
light  green  colour.  Like  most  other  leguminaceous 
trees,  the  leaves  close  tovards  sun, set  and  return 
to  their  natural  position  at  daybreak.  The 
floAA'ers  are  borne  in  clustei-s  and  they  are  of  a 
Avhitish  colour,  especially  the  stamens,  Avhile  the 
calyces  are  green.  The  pods  are  from  3 to  4 
inches  long  and  curA'ed  to  a slight  extent.  Five  to 
six  seeds  are  found  embedded  in  a someAvhat  leathery 
pulp.  The  seeds  are  round,  convex  on  both 
sides,  and  of  a bright  red  colour.  When  fresh 
they  are  soft,  but  the  dry  seeds  are  hard  Avith  a 
glazed  appearance, 


This  plant  is,  correctly  speaking,  not  a food- 
producing  one,  except  in  so  fur  as  the  seeds  are 
sometimes  roasted  and  eaten.  The  roasted  seeds 
are  sometimes  sohl  in  the  market,  but  are  con- 
sidered to  be  heating,  producing,  as  is  popularly 
believed,  a defect  in  the  hearing  poAvers  of  tliose 
Avho  eat  them. 

In  India  it  is  said  that  the  dry  seeds  are  AA’oni 
as  ornaments,  made  into  necklets  and  bracelets. 
Locally  these  seeds  are  used  for  Aveighing  precious 
metals  and  medicines.  It  is  the  Aveight  known 
as  a manchadiya,  and  20  manchadiyas  form  a 
halan,  the  weight  of  a 1-ceiit  piece;  a hundred 
of  these  go  to  form  a pound.  The  almost  uni- 
form Aveight  of  these  seeds  makes  them  suitable 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Adenanthera  yields  a good  light-grained 
timber  used  for  building  purposes. 

The  leaves  and  bark  are  locally  used  for  exter- 
nal application  in  cases  of  swellings  and  sprains, 
and  the  leaA'es  are  said  to  possess  a peculiar  pro- 
perty of  e.xtracting  poison  caused  by  snake  bites. 

29.  Tamarindm  Indicus,  L.;  Sin.  Siyambala. 

This  is  a large  tree  groAving  to  a great  extent  iu 
the  AA'armer  parts  of  Ceylon.  The  tree  attain.s  to 
A'ery  large  dimensions,  sometimes  20  feet  in 
circumference  and  nearly  80  feet  in  heiglit.  The 
stem  is  erect  and  much  branched  towards  the  top. 
The  leaves  are  compound  (pinnate)  Avith  small 
oblong  leaflets  arranged  in  pairs.  The  floAA’ers 
Avhich  are  borne  in  clusters  liaAe  Avhite  petals 
dotted  purple.  The  fruits  are  somewhat  cylin- 
drical from  three  to  tAvelve  inches  in  length,  and 
contain  from  tAvo  to  six  seeds.  The  pericarp  of 
the  fruits,  Avhen  ripe,  is  of  a gveyish  colour,  thin 
and  brittle.  Previous  to  ripening  they  contain  a 
Avhite  coloured  acid  substance,  Avhich,  Avhen  ripe, 
turns  into  a broAvu-coloured  soft  pulp,  which 
is  of  a SAA'eetish  acid  taste. 

The  seeds  are  flattish  and  smooth,  and  the 
hroAAUi  red  outer  coating  is  hard  and  has  a glazed 
appearance. 

The  young  leaves  of  the  tamarind  are  made 
into  a curry  of  a rather  acid  taste,  reputed 
to  be  a very  cooling  food. 

The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  used  as  a condiment 
generally  among  the  Tamils,  and  hence  it  is 
collected  and  sold  in  the  bazaar.s.  It  is  also 
made  into  a jam  by  the  addition  of  a large 
quantity  of  sugar. 

The  ripe  pulp  mi.xed  Avith  sugar  has  slightly  pur- 
gatiA'e  in’oiierties.  The  kernel  of  the  seed  is  also 
sometimes  roasted  and  eaten.  As  a medicinal 
plant  the  tamarind  is  in  high  repute  among 
native  medical  practitioners.  The  tender  leaves 
are  used  to  reduce  inflammation  in  sore  eyes 
and  as  a poultice  in  boils,  Nc.  The  seed  is  ein- 
jfloyed  in  toothache  and  diarrhoea.  The  timber 
is  used  for  cabinet  Avork. 

30.  Dialeum  Orideum.  L.;  Sin.  Oal  .Siyambala. 

This  is  a tree  growing  in  districts  north  of 
Kandy  at  no  great  elevation.  It  has  lanceolate 
smooth  leaves,  and  bears  panicles  of  floAA'ers. 
The  epicarp  of  the  fruit  has  a pretty  Aelvet 
appearance.  The  fruit  is  of  an  agreeable  acid 
flavour  and  is  sold  iu  bazaars.  The  timber  is  strong 
and  handsome,  and  is  used  iu  making  ornamental 
fimiiture. 
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LIFE  HLSTOEIES  OF  INSECTS  INJURIOUS 
TO  VEGETATION  IN  CEYLON.  VII, 

Bv  Aba. 

THE  II  IliEWOEM — ( Continued. ) 

ErecC'iViinn  and  Itcmedies. — The  only  good 
thing  in  connection  Avith  chena  cnltivation  is 
that  it  prevents  to  a great  extent  tlie  increase 
oi  noxious  insect.s,  for  in  the  act  of  burning  a 
clearing  not  only  are  tlie  insect.s  that  found  har- 
bourage in  file  trees  and  shrnlis  of  the  jungle,  but 
also  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  those  that  are  found  in 
the  soil  aie  destroyed.  To  this  fact  may  be  attri- 
buted tlie  immunity  onr  chena  crops  liave  always 
en  joyed  from  the  attaclcs  of  the  wireworm  and 
other  such  insects. 

In  England  it  is  said  that  the  wireworm  does 
great  damage  to  corn,  hops,  and  other  crojis,  and 
there  i,s  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  we 
give  up  chena  cnltivation  and  grow  onr 
crops  on  ploughed  and  manured  land,  the  wiie- 
worm  will  be  a.s  troublesome  here  in  Ceylon  as 
in  'England. 

Wlien  grass  land  is  newly  broken  np  for  culti- 
A'ation,  it  is  ahvays  advisable  to  adopt  some  means 
beforehand  to  diminish  the  number  of  insects 
and.jireA’eut  their  further  increase.  This  is  effected 
by  an  application  of  lime,  ashes  or  any  other  sub- 
stance obnoxious  to  insects.  Pai'ing  and  burning 
shonldbe  practised  not  onlj’' for  destroying  the  grub, 
but  also  as  a means  of  getting  rid  of  the  Aveeds  and 
roots  of  grass  that  might  feed  such  grubs.  The 
burning  of  all  rubbish  on  the  gi’ound  is  also  re- 
commended. Strips  of  grass  should  not  be  left 
gro.wing  in  or  at  the  sides  of  fields,  lest  the  Avire- 
Avorms  feeding  in  these  spread  and  damage  the 
groAA'ing  civAps. 

It  is  said  that  Avireworms  injure  and  AA’eaken 
a great  deal  more  than  they  actually  destroy. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  such  methods  of 
cultivation  as  will  ensure  a Adgorous  groAvth  be 
adojjted,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  in  a fit  con- 
dition to  use  all  the  aA'ailable  plant  food  and  push 
forward  and  get  over  the  attack,  Avithout  sinking 
under  it  as  in  the  case  of  Aveak  plants. 

In  England  drilling  manure  Avith  the  seed  has 
been  found  useful.  A mixture  of  guano  AA'ith 
.supei’phosphute  of  lime,  drilled  AAdth  the  seed 
say.s  Miss  Ormei'od  “ brought  a good  crop,  AA'hilst 
the  rest  of  the  ijlants  on  the  field  perished  by 
Avireworm ; in  tliis  case  AvireAvorm  AA'as  found 
betAA'een  the  drills,  Avhich  seems  to  point  to  the 
safety  of  the  crop  being  from  the  dislike  of  the 
grubs  to  tlie  manure,  asAvell  as  to  the  increased 
strength  of  groAvlh.  Dissolved  liones  drilled  with 
the  .seed  also  do  good.” 

I^iot  !i])])lied  during  rain,  so  that  it  may  be 
w a.-^hed  down  into  the  .soil,  has  been  found  to  be 
ii'idiil  both  in  driAing  away  some  of  the  Avire- 
A\()rm  and  slimidaling  (he  vigoi'ons groAAdh  of  the 
iToj).  .\ifiM(eof  soda  and  common  salt  mixed  in 
I he  ]iroporlion  of  one  InmdredAveight  of  the 
lorniei'  to  (wo  of  (he  laderlnnc  jiroved  useful. 

'J'he  following  is  (aken  from  Mi.ss  Ormerod’s 
‘‘Manual  of  Injnrions  Insecls:”  — 

B'i(  li  regard  (o  inechaiiic'il  ajiplicalion.s,  one  of 
(he  ernnmon  reniedii'.s  used  among  corn  croji.s  i.s, 
rolling  w idi  a liea\y  lad'er  so  a.s  (o  .solidify  the 
'■nrfnee  and  t li IIS  prevent  (he  grubs  from  traA'clling 
( lirongh  ( lie  (.round.  The  remedies  used  amongst 
rool-crop-  are  d ri ll-hoei iig  and  horse-hoeing tvA'ice 


in  a place,  hand-hoeing  close  to  the  roA\-.s,  and  cliop- 
ping  out  to  stop  the  progress  of  thcAvireworm  along 
the  drills  ; here  the  object  of  the  treatment  is 
by  .stirring  the  soil,  to  encourage  the  groAvth  of  the 
plants,  and  to  harass  and  disturb  the  wireworm. 

“ In  attack  of  wireAvonn  onyoimg  beds  of  year- 
old  seedlings  of  forest-trees,  it  has  been  found  of  use 
to  scrape  the  earth  back  from  the  collars  of  the 
young  plants  to  adi.stanceof  about  six  inches,  so 
as  to  lay  bare  the  larger  roots,  and  hand-pick  and 
destroy  the  grubs.  Tlie  roots  Avere  then  dusted 
freely  Avith  equal  parts  of  lime  and  fre.sh  dry  soot, 
and  fresh  soil  used  to  cover  them  ; the  old  soil 
being  remoA  ed  and  charred,  to  kill  any  AvireAvorm 
that  might  remain  in  it.” 

(To  he  continved.) 

^ 

THE  laws  of  CEYLON  RELATING  TO 
AGRICULTURE. 

(1.)  Cattle  Tresimstsf,  No.  9 of  1876. 

I.  The  Avord  “ cattle”  when  used  in  this  Ordin- 
ance means  Inills,  coavs,  oxen,  heifers,  calves  and 
buffaloes. 

The  Avord  “animal”  means  except  when  it  is 
othei’Avise  expres.sed ; cattle,  .sheep,  goats  and 
SAvine. 

The  expression  “ irrigation  works  ” means  tanks, 
bunds,  anients,  slnice.s,  channels  and  other  works 
used  for  irrigation  jmrjioses. 

The  expression  “ duly  authorized  pierson  ” 
means  any  per.son  .specially  or  generally  authorized 
to  act  under  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  by 
the  GoA  ernment  Agent  for  the  Province  or  the 
As.sistant  Government  Agent  of  the  District 
Avherein  .such  person  resides. 

II.  Any  proprietor  or  occupier  of  land  (or  any 
other  person  by  his  direction)  may  seize,  tie  up 
and  detain  animals  trespassing  thereon.  Such 
land  shall  be  fenced  according  to  local  cu.stom,  or 
may  be  unfenced  if,  by  the  established  custom,  no 
fence  is  required.  The  detention  of  such  animals 
shall  be  until  the  damage,  if  any,  and  the  fair 
expense  of  their  keep  (assessed  in  manner  herein- 
after stated)  shall  be  paid  or  recoA'ered. 

III.  Animals  found  trespassing  on  irrigation 
AA’orks  may  be  seized  or  pursued  off  the  works 
and  seized  by  any  person  duly  authorized. 

IV.  The  OAA'ners  of  any  stray  cattle  shall  in  the 
case  of  trespass  on  priA  ate  lands  be  liable  to  pay 
to  the  projn-ietor  or  occupier,  and  in  the  case  of 
trespass  on  irrigation  Avorks  to  the  Government 
Agent  or  the  Assistant  Government  Agent  the 
full  amount  of  damages  arising  by  reason  of  such 
trespass  ; and  if  such  tre.«iAa.ss  Avas  committed  in 
the  night  time,  he  shall  be  further  liable  to  pay 
to  the  CroAvn  a fine  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
damages  aAA’arded. 

V.  Procedure. 

( 1.)  Notice  of  seizure  or  trespass  shall,  AA'ith  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  be  given  to  some  Police 
Constable  or  local  Headman  having  jurisdiction 
in  the  District.  All  rights  under  this  Ordinance 
shall  bi‘  forfeited  if  such  notice  be  not  duly 
given. 

(2.)  Such  Constables  or  Headmen  shall  there- 
upon insjmet  the  land  and  animals,  and  with  three 
or  more  respectable  persons  of  the  neighbourhood, 
if  available,  (otherAvise  alone)  shall  (a)  Ascertain 
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the  owner  or  owners ; (i)  Assess  the  amount  of 
damages;  (c)  Furnish  a I’eport  stating  (]),  the 
particulars  relating  to  tlie  nature  of  the  tresiiass  ; 

(2) ,  the  names  of  the  owners  (if  ascertained) ; 

(3) ,  the  amount  of  damages  ; (4),  the  names  of  the 
assessors. 

( 3. ) The  Police  Constable  or  Headman  shall  take 
charge  of  the  animals  if  the  amount  of  assess- 
ment he  not  immediately  paid. 

(4.)  Forty-eiglit  hours  shall  he  allowed  for  such 
payment  of  damages  and  expenses  of  keep. 

(5.)  On  failure  of  payment  within  such  time, 
the  i)roi)rietor  or  occupier  of  the  land  so  trespassed 
upon  shall  produce  before  the  Police  Court  or 
Village  Tribunal  the  report  which,  if  verified  by 
oath  or  alfirmation  in  open  Court  of  the  Constable 
or  Headman  who  furnished  it,  shall  be  received 
in  evidence. 

(6.)  Notice  shall  issue  to  the  owner,  which 
notice,  when  the  owner  has  been  ascertained, 
shall  be  served  on  him  or  left  at  his  last  known 
place  of  abode. 

(7.)  The  Court  shall  then  summarily  make 
inquiry  and  take  sucli  evidence  as  it  thinks  fit, 
and  if  it  thinks  fit,  award  the  aforesaid  damages, 
charges  for  keep  and  penalty  to  the  Crown. 
Snell  summary  inquiry  may  be  made  even  with- 
out such  notice  as  aforesaid,  provided  after 
reasonable  iiuiuiry  the  owner  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

(H.)  Twenty-four  hours  shall  be  allowed  for 
Hie  payment  of  such  awarded  damages,  charges 
and  penalty. 

(9. ) On  failure  of  payment  within  such  time  it 
shall  be  levied  by  sale  of  the  animal,  and  if 
necessary  by  distress  on  the  other  ]>roperty  of 
the  owner  of  the  animal. 

VI.  In  any  case  when  any  trespass  shall  be 
]iroved,  whether  any  damage  shall  be  proved  to 
have  lieen  sustained  or  not,  the  Court  may  award 
a fine  not  exceeding  Five  Eupees  for  each  animal. 
And  in  case  of  trespass  on  jirivate  land,  the  Court 
may,  at  its  discretion,  order  a share  of  such  fine, 
not  exceeding  one-half,  to  go  to  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  the  land,  the  remainder  to  the  Crown. 

VII.  Even  if  animals  be  not  seized,  yet  on 
liroof  of  trespass,  and  on  notice  and  procedure  as 
above  indicated,  the  owner  shall  be  liable. 

VIII.  (1.  ) All  cattle  over  eighteen  months  old 
shall  be  branded,  and  the  owners  shall  in  the 
month  of  January  every  year  furnish  the  Chief 
Headman  with  a correct  description  of  the  braiul 
mai'ks. 

(2.)  Each  Headman  shall  juake  a return  to 
Government  on  or  before  the  1st  IVIarch  every  year. 

( 3. ) On  default  of  branding  and  furnishing  such 
re])ort,  the  owner  shall  be  liable  to  a jienalty  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  cents  for  every  head  of 
cattle  not,  branded,  and  to  a penalty  not  e.xceeding 
Two  Eupei^s  for  every  omission  to  furnish  sucli 
de, script  ion. 

(4.)  Tlie  moiety  of  any  penalty  shall  go  to  the 
informer. 

(o.)  Notliing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to 
any  Chief  Headman's  division,  which  shall  be 
within  1 he  ojieration  of  t he  A'illage  Communities 
Ordinance,  1S71. 

IX.  Any  iierson  nnlawfully  removing  cattle 
detained  for  trespass,  or  causing  animals  to  tre.s- 
pass  ujioii  fill'  land  of  others,  or  driving  the 
animals  of  others,  or  conni\ing  at  such  animals 


being  so  driven,  upon  his  own  land  with  intent 
to  take  proceedings  for  cattle  trespass,  shall  be 
punished  by  such  punishment  as  a Police  Court 
has  juri,sdiction  to  award. 

X.  (1.  ) When  cattle  committing  trespass  can- 
not be  seized  or  identified,  so  that  the  owners  may 
be  ascertained  and  proceeded  against,  the  Govern- 
ment Agent  or  Police  Magistrate  of  the  District 
may  grant  a license  to  shoot. 

(2.)  He  may  also  on  granting  such  license  ap- 
]ioinf  a fit  per.son  to  endeavour  to  seize  or  identify 
the  cattle,  so  that  they  may  be  .shot  only  on 
failure  of  seizure. 

(3.)  They  may  be  shot  even  when  driven  off  the 
land  or  irrigation  works  in  the  endeavour  to 
seize. 

(4.  ) The  license  shall  be  in  force  only  for  one 
month  from  the  date  thereof. 

(o. ) Pigs  trespassing  may  be  shot  without 
license,  so  also  elephants  and  wild  buffaloes 
trespassing  on  irrigation  works. 

XI.  The  carcase  of  any  stray  animal  shot  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  owner  of  such  animal,  but 
if  the  owner  cannot  be  found  nor  any  claim  made 
therefor,  it  shall  be  sold  by  the  local  Headman, 
and  the  proceeds  paid  to  the  Kachcheri. 

XII.  A I’olice  Court  or  Village  Tribunal  may 
imjjose  the  full  amount  of  damages  or  penalty 
under  this  Ordinance,  notwith, standing  that  such 
amount  might  otherwise  be  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  Court  or  Tribunal. 

XIII.  This  Ordinance  shall  not  affect  any 
common  law  right  in  respect  of  damage  sus- 
tained by  trespass  of  animals. 

H.  A.  J. 

— 

BASIC  CINDER. 

Basic  cinder  or  slag,  known  chiefly  as  Thomas- 
slag  (after  the  name  of  one  of  its  inventors)  on 
the  Continent,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  slag- 
phosphate-meal,  is  a manure,  the  merits  of  which 
have  been  much  discussed  of  late,  and  one  that 
is  gradually  coming  into  favour.  Thomas-slag  is 
a substance  formed  as  a bye-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  .steel  from  pig-iron  by  the  “basic” 
nr  “ Thoma.s-Gilchrist’’  process.  Steel  is  a com- 
pound chiefly  of  iron  and  carbon.  It  may  be 
mad(i  from  pig-iron,  which  is  also  a compound  of 
iron  and  carbon,  but  containing  a larger  proportion 
of  the  latter  element  than  exists  in  steel.  Hence 
in  order  to  convert  pig-iron  into  steel,  a part  of 
the  carbon  must  be  oxidized.  Besides  carbon  there 
are  other  impurities  in  pig-iron  which  must  be 
got  rid  of,  and  one  of  these  is  phosphorus.  A great 
many  iron  ores  contain  phosphorus  to  an  extent 
which  makes  them  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of 
.steel  of  good  (piality,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty 
which  was  experienced  in  ridding  the  pig-iron  of 
phosphorus,  only  the  purer  varieties  were  used, 
and  steel  was  a dear  commodity.  But  in  1870 
Messrs.  Thomas  ami  Gilchrist  discoveretl  a mel  hod 
by  which  the  phosphorus  could  be  remove<l  from 
pig-iron,  the  resiilt  of  which  was  a revolution  in 
the  steel  trade,  and  steel  came  to  be  much  mort; 
widely  used  than  it  had  been  before.  The  new 
jwocess  consisted  chiefly  in  adding  lime  to  the 
pig-iron,  and  lining  the  “ converter,”  in  which 
the  iron  is  heated,  with  lime  instead  of  bricks 
comi>o.sed  largely  of  silica.  That  i.s,  lime 
which  is  a base  was  u.sed  instead  of  silica — an 
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anhydrous  acid — hence  the  name  “ basic  ” cinder. 
A blast  of  air  is  sent  through  tlie  iron  in  the  con- 
verter, ■which  is  raised  to  a very  higli  temperature 
tor  the  piirpose  of  oxidizing  jjiirt  of  the  carbon 
and  other  metallic  and  non-metallic  impurities. 
Among  the  latter  is  phosphorus  -which  is  oxidized 
into  phosphoric  acid.  This  unites  -with  the  lime 
and  forms  a kind  of  phosphate  of  lime.  When 
the  blast  ceases,  the  oxidized  impurities  together 
Tfith  the  phosx^hate  of  lime  rises  as  a sciuu  to  the 
top  of  the  converter,  and  constitutes  -ndiat  is 
known  as  ba.sic  or  Thomas-slag.  The  slag  is 
tilted  into  lioxes  and  left  to  cool,  and  for  some 
time  was  cast  aside  as  a refuse  material.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  extract  the  plio,sphoric 
aoid,  but  though  some  succeeded,  it  was  found  that 
the  processes  could  not  be  -worked  at  a profit. 
Sometime  later  it  was  ground  to  a fine  powder 
and  applied  as  a manure  with  much  advantage. 
The  phosphate  of  lime  in  basic  cinder  was  found 
lobe  not  the  ordinary  tri-basic  jihosphate  of  lime 
found  in  bone  and  natural  mineral  irhosphate*, 
but  a tetra-liasic  phosphate  which  contained  2’2i 
instead  of  168  parts  of  lime.  This  compound 
has  an  advantage  over  the  normal  phosphate  to 
the  agriculturist,  for  owing  to  tlie  idiosphate 
being  supersaturated  with  lime,  the  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  in  a somewhat  feeble  state 
of  combiiratiou,  so  that  the  compound  can  easily 
be  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil, 
and  by  the  acid  juices  in  the  roots  of  plants. 
Therefore  crops  can  without  difficulty  extract  the 
phosphoric  acid  from  the  manure.  The  amount 
of  pho.sphoric  acid  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the 
amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  pig-irOn, — from  1 4 to 
20  per  cent,  ecpial  to  from  .30  to  10  per  cent 
phosphate  of  lime.  Basic  slag  must  be  used  in 
the  form  of  an  exceedingly  fine  powder  for 
appreciable  effect.  It  has  been  found  suitable  for 
leguminous  crops,  turnips,  clover,  and  grass, 
secondly  for  cereals ; and  is  well  adapted  for 
application  to  marshy  land,  stiff  clays,  and  wet 
land  generally,  owing  to  the  caustic  lime  which 
it  supplies.  It  should  be  well  incorporated  -with 
the  soil  and  applied  early  for  effect.  No  harm 
is  said  to  result  even  when  a]iplied  in  large 
quantities,  but  4 to  10  cwt.  per  acre,  according 
to  circumstances,  is  a fair  dose.  There  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  substance,  which  is  a valu- 
able manure  with  a future  in  store  for  it  if  it  could 
be  purchased  for  about  K22 — E25  ]ier  ton  grounc, 
to  ail  exceedingly  fine  powder.  It  should  have 
a guarantee  both  of  fineness  and  ])orccntage  of 
phosphate. 

CRUDE  THEORIES  REGARDINO  THE 
ORIGIN  OF  CERTAIN  PLANTS.  III. 

By  W.  a.  Dk  Silva. 

My  subject  in  this  pajier  is  the  sweel-))otato, 
ISalatas  J'MuHh  (Sin.  Batala).  This  yam  is  a 
common  food-jjroduct  in  villages,  and  ranks  ];er- 
haps  next  to  rice  and  kurrakkan  in  the,  (‘.\tent  to 
which  it  is  eaten.  The  jioorer  inhabitants  of  the 
rural  disliicts  li ve  on  not  hiiig  but  thi.s  at  times, 
and  truly  tlmy  need  have  no  cause-  of  couqdaiiit 
against  the  force  of  circumst anc.i's.  The  oi-igiual 
home  of  the  jdant  is  sujqiosed  to  be  America, 
whence  it  was  evidently  introdiictid  at  a V(;ry 
early  date,  a.«  apart,  from  the  ]>lant  being  (|iiite 


naturalized  here,  the  natives  look  upon  it  as  an 
indigenous  product.  There  is,  moreover,  no  such 
affix  as  Rata,  signifying  foreign,  which  char- 
acterises a comparatively  modern  importation, 
while  the  fact  of  its  being  a subject  of  folk-lore  is' 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  has  existed  for  a very 
long  period  in  the  island. 

Our  story'  starts  with  a widow  and  two 
daughters  who  lived  together  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  till  the  marriage  of  the  two 
latter,  one  to  a man  of  wealth,  the  other  to  a 
husband  of  moderate  means.  Bad  times  coming 
upon  the  Avidow,  she  a Aisit  to  her 

rich  daughter,  hoping  to  get  help  from  her,  but 
though  she  arrived  faint  and  hungry,  her  ungrate- 
ful child  offered  her  no  refreshment ; and  even  Avhen 
a request  for  food  was  made,  the  answer  Avas 
that  there  AA-as  nothing  in  the  house  to  eat.  At 
first  the  ohl  woman  AA-as  inclined  to  pity  her 
daughter  who,  she  thought,  must  have  become 
])oor  like  her, self,  but  again  she  became  suspicious 
of  her  chikhs  ingratitude,  aiulAvhen  the  latter  left 
the  house  for  a AA-hile,  she  looked  about  and  discoA'er- 
ed  that  a pot  full  of  rice  had  beeir  hidden  avA-aA'. 
Full  Or  sorrowat  the  thoughtof  herdaughter’singra- 
titude,  she  Avept  bitterly,  Avith  the  result  that  some 
of  lu-r  tears  fell  into  the  pot  of  rice.  Then  she  left, 
and  sought  her  other  child  avIio  receiA'ed  her  AA’ith 
all  hospitality.  Tlie  ungrateful  daughter  AA-as 
pleased  on,  her  return  to  find  her  mother  gone,  and 
proceerled  to  jiartake  of  her  meal  alone,  Avhen,  to 
her  a,stoni,shment,  she  found  the  rice  reeking 
Avith  blood.  iSuch  aa  us  her  punishment  for  her 
Avant  of  filial  affection.  But  the  strange  sequel  is 
the  important  part  of  this  account,  for  when  the 
bloody  meal  aalas  throAvn  aAvay,  an  unknoAAm  plant 
sprung  up  from  the  place  Avhereon  it  fell,  which 
in  course  of  time  developed  a tuber  to  which  Avas 
giA  cn  the  name  Batala,  deriA  ed  from  Bata  rice, 
and  la  blood — an  unjileasant  enough  etymology  for 
so  estimable  a food. 

^ 

BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Section-  I.  Stone. 

By  a Factory  Apprentice. 

The  names  of  the  A-arious  sorts  of  stones  are 
deriAed  either  from  the  places  Avhere  they  are 
quarried,  or  from  the  substances  which  principally 
eiiter  into  their  composition.  The  term  “FTee- 
stune  " is,  a.s  its  name  implies,  that  sort  which 
can  be  Avrought  Avith  the  mallet  and  chisel 
or  cut  with  the  saAv,  an  operation  Avhich  cannot 
b(>  performeil  on  granite,  AA-hose  hardness  re- 
quii'cs  it  to  be  dres.sad  Avith  pointed  tools  of 
different  Aveights  and  sizes.  It  includes,  the  two 
great  diA'isions  of  Limestone  and  Sandstone. 

Hardness,  tenacity  and  compactne.ss  are  the 
three  chief  (jualities  re(|iiisite  for  a building 
stone.  It  is  not  the  hardest  stone  Avhich  has 
got  the  greatest  tenacity  or  toughness,  for  lime- 
stone, though  much  softer,  is  not  so  easily  broken 
as  glass. 

JAbiarly  the  same  causes,  Avhich  destroy  the 
rocks  on  tlu'  surface  of  the  globe,  accelerate  the 
(lecaij  and  destruction  of  stone.  Such  causes  are 
of  tAvo  kinds,  those  of  decomiiosition,  and  those 
of  di.sintegration.  The  former  effects  a chemical 
change  in  the  stone  itself,  the  later  a mechanical 
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division  and  separation  of  the  parts.  The  effVst.s 
of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  causes  of  the 
decomposition  of  stone  in  hiiildiiigs  are  according 
to  their  situation,  as  in  the  town  or  country. 
In  populous  and  smoky  towns  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  accelerates  decomposition  more  than 
in  those  placed  in  the  open  country. 

A great  advantage  which  a country  building 
appears  to  possess  over  a building  situated  in 
a populous  and  smoky  town,  is  owing  to  lichens, 
with  which  the  country  building  is  almost  in- 
variably covered,  and  which  seem  to  exercise  a 
protective  influence  against  the  ordinary  causes 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  stone  upon  Avhich 
they  gTow. 

Mineralogists  and  Geologists  enumerate  a great 
variety  of  stones,  but  the  Architect  and  Engi- 
neer recognise  but  three  great  divisions,  known 
as  “ Freestone,  Slab.stone,  and  Eubblestone.” 

' Freestone. — The  name  of  this  stone  is  derived 
from  the  freedom  with,  which  it  is  worked,  one 
of  its  leading  characteristics  is,  that  though 
durable  against  weather,  it  is  yet  soft  enough 
to  be  worked  with  th.e  mallet  and  chisel.  It 
is  therefore  particularly  valuable  for  purpose.®, 
such  as  columns  and  their  capitals,  cornice,  frieze 
and  mouldings,  or  for  the  building  of  walls, 
where  external  surfaces  are  desired.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  different  varieties  of  Freestones : — 

1.  Marble  is  one  of  the  primitive  limestones, 
being  a carbonate  of  lime,  and  wdien  jmre  is 
perfectly  white.  On  account  of  its  durability, 
its  non-absorption  of  water,  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  worked  and  the  high  polish  it  takes,  it 
ranks  fir.st  amongst  the  freestones. 

2.  Alabaster  is  a fine  white  stone  resembling 
statuory  marble ; it  is  a sulphate  instead  of  a 
carbonate  of  lime,  therefr"e  not  a marble,  being 
very  brittle  and  not  durable  in  the  open  air  is 
used  for  interior  ornamental  purposes. 

fl.  White  Sandstone,  next  to  marble  in  point 
of  grain  and  durability,  is  the  fine  white  sand- 
stone, which  is  composed  of  a fine  silicious  sand 
held  together  liy  a peculiar  natural  cement,  so 
fine  that  it  cannot  .-e  i^crceived  between  the 
grains.  It  bears  line  carving,  is  strong  and  dura- 
ble, and  not  affected  by  the  weather. 

4.  The  Oolite,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  roe  of  a fish,  is  of  a yellowish  white  colour, 
its  grains  vary  from  the  fineness  of  san.d  to  the 
size  of  peas,  united  by  a natural  cement  rpiite 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  it  is  very  soft  at  first 
but  hardens  from  exposure.  It  is  used  for  build- 
ing purposes  solely  on  account  of  its  fine  grains. 

o.  The  Ferru(/inous  or  lied  Sandstone  con.sists 
of  a coar.se  silicious  sand,  cemented  by  an  oxide 
of  iron.  This  .stone  likewise  acquires  hardness 
by  exposure  to  the  open  air ; it  is  well  adapted 
for  bridge  building,  especially  in  arches  of  large 
span. 

(1.  Soapstone  will  stand  great  heat,  and  is 
therefore  a])plicable  for  fire  places  and  chimney 
jiieces,  A'C.,  but  is  too  soft  for  building  With.' 

7.  Granite  ranks  amongst  the  most  hard  and 
durable  stones.  It  bids  defiance  to  the  saw  and 
almost  to  tlie  chisel,  but  still  it  can  be  worked, 
with  expense,  to  any  form,  to  a fair  but  not  a 
smooth  surface. 

Slabstone  is  of  a ciiaracter  which  sjdits  into 
parallel  ])lates : it  ])Ossesses  great  strength  in  1 he 
direction  of  its  lamiiuv.  This  stone  must  always 


be  u.sed  with  its  natural  joints  in  a horizontal 
position.  It  is  especially  used  for  flooring  and 
covering  of  roofs,  or  in  the  foundation  of  ex- 
tensive buildings,  as  being  flat  and  affording 
equal  ynessure  oil  a large  surface  of  ground. 

llubblestone  is  of  a ciiaracter  which  splits  into 
from  their  hardjiess  cannot  be  sawn,  and  from 
their  brittleness  and  irregularity  of  grain  re.sist 
all  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  regular  shapes, 
save  by  very  expensive  processes.  These  stones 
are  only  used  for  rough  Avork  in  foundations,  or 
filling  in  Avails  of  more  than  ordinary  thickness, 
backing  and  strengthening  tiiem  in  parts  not 
exposed  to  vieAAA 

(To  be  conti lived). 

« 

THE  GAEDEIS^  SPIDEE. 

The  Spider  belongs  to  the  class  Arachnida  of 
the  sub-kingdom  Annulosa.  The  true  spiders 
(Araneida)  is  distinguishable  as  having  no  true 
antenuae,  aud  the  head  and  thorax  amalgamated 
into  a “ cephalothorax.”  The  sjiider  after  birth 
undergoes  no  trajQsformation,  and  merely  in- 
creases in  size,  though  it  changes  its  skin  re- 
peatedly before  attaining  maturity. 

The  web  of  the  Garden  Spider,  though  Aory 
AA-onderful  in  construction,  is  so  familiar  that 
a description  of  it  Avould  be  superfluous.  The 
material  of  which  the  Aveb  is  made  is  the 
secretion  of  a special  gland,  and  it  is  moulded 
to  its  proper  shape  by  being  passed  through 
certain  conical  little  organs  Avhich  are  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  and  are  terme<l 
the  “spinnerets.”  The  apex  of  each  S]nnneret 
is  perforated  liy  a large  number  of  little  holes. 
The  silk  is  at  first  fluid,  but  hardens  rapidly 
on  exposure  to  air.  A single  filament  of  .sillc 
is  thus  produced  by  each  of  the  perforations  in 
the  .spinneret,  .so  that  Avhat  is  called  a single 
“thread”  in  a spider's  Aveb  is  really  a cable, 
composed  of  a great  number  of  the  most  delicate 
fibres  agglutinated  together.  The  Avebs  of  the 
Garden  Spider  are  almost  alAA^ays  simn  lietween 
the  leaA'es  of  a plant  or  in  the  space  betAveen 
two  or  three  plants  situated  in  close  proximity. 
The  elasticity  and  strength  of  the  material  of 
the  Aveb  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  un- 
injured by  a strong  breeze.  Should  a thread 
he  broken  by  a violent  gust  of  Aviud  or  some 
other  nulooked-for  accident,  the  .spider  effects 
the  necessary  repair  almost  immediately.  By  a 
singular  instinct  the  spider  prevents  the  Aveb 
from  being  unduly  stretched  Avith  the  chance  of 
snapping,  by  hanging  pieces  of  wood  or  pebble 
to  gh’e  it  Aveight.  The  spaces  in  the  AA’eb  con- 
tains a .sticky  substance  Avhich  is  intended  to 
eutra])  insects  by  their  legs  or  Avings.  The 
S]iider  kills  its  prej*  not  by  a sting  like  that 
of  the  scorpion,  but  by  a pair  of  strong  hooked 
jaAA’s  (poison  jaAvs)  Avhich  have  their  points  per- 
forated for  the  escape  of  a poisonous  fluid 
secreted  by  .special  glands.  As  is  generally 
known  all  spider-  are  carnivorous,  but  the  point 
of  interest  about  the  Garden  Spider  is  that  the 
flies  and  insects  it  captures  and  kills  are  nearly 
all  injurioTis  to  Aegetatiou.  Langsdorf  goes  the 
lengtli  of  saying  that  Miji/ale  avicnlaria,  a Garden 
Spi<ler,  only  eats  insects  injurious  to  vegetation  ! 
At  any  rate  there  seems  sufticient  reason  fov 
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believing  that  tlie  Garden  Spider  is  a friend 
rather  than  an  enemy  to  the  agriculturist,  and 
as  such  should  be  treated  Avith  due  mercy. 

V.  Kumaraa'elu. 


GENEKAL  ITEMS. 

The  strawsonizer,  apart  from  its  value  as  a 
distributor  of  manure  and  seed,  has  proved  a 
most  effectual  means  of  keeping  off  insects  from 
certain  crops  by  the  perfect  way  in  which  it 
distributes  insecticides.  Already  it  has  been 
found  that  paraffin  oil,  as  sprayed  by  this 
machrne,  is  a specific  for  the  turnip  fly  pest, 
and  now  it  is  coming  to  be  recognised  that 
the  strawsonizer  may  be  effectually  used  for  com- 
batting the  potato  disease  fungus.  This  latter 
use  of  the  machine  opens  up  a field  of  the 
widest  possibilities. 


Great  distress  must  be  anticipated  if,  as  is 
reported  from  Cairo,  9,000  acres  of  rice  and  cotton 
have  been  entirely  destroyed,  in  the  province 
of  Garbieh,  by  an  inflow  of  salt  water. 


The  Indian  Agriculturist  notes  that  of  the 
elcA'en  Indian  students  who  have  since  1880 
studied  agriculture  in  England,  only  tAvo  liaA^e 
adopted  an  independent  line  of  employment,  and 
one  is  engaged  on  enquiries  on  sericulture,  the 
rest  holding  appointments  in  no  AAuiy  connected 
with  agriculture ; and  suggests  that  these  men 
should  be  utilized  by  the  GoA^ernment  for  taking 
charge  of  Crown  lands  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  those  Avho  have  no  special  knoAvledge  of 
agriculture,  so  that  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  better  looked  after  than  they  are. 


The  taste  for  agricultural  education  is  evidently 
spreading.  AVe  lately  referred  to  the  forming 
of  an  agricultural  department  in  Egj'pt,  and 
noAV  the  neAvs  reaches  us  that  the  Government 
of  Monte  A'^ideo  liaA-e  resolved  to  found  a Superior 
School  of  Agriculture  and  National  Stock  Farm, 
and  Avith  that  view  have  set  apart  a large  tract 
of  land  at  Toledo.  In  the  school  theoretical  and 
practical  education  to  qualify  students  for  the 
title  of  agricultural  expert  (perito  ugronomo) 
will  be  given. 


The  Kandesh  E.xperimental  Earm  in  India  is 
said  to  have  given  most  satisfactory  results 


during  1889-90.  Full  detkils  of  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivation have  been  published,  and  the  folloAving 
(in  Ceylon  cuiTency)  shows  the  profit  per  acre 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  crojis  cultix'ated : 
Cotton,  1112'86  ; AVheat,  K14'80 ; Sesamum,  Ko'.52  : 
Linseed,  E4'8oi  Eice,  E7'00  and  Sugar-cane 
E32'82.  The  profit  per  acre  on  all  crops  cul- 
tivated amounts  to  EIO'66. 

According  to  the  British  A’ice-Consul,  atAthen.'^, 
the  Greeks  do  not  sIioaa’^  any  great  aptitude  tor  agri- 
culture, though  they  are  eminently  adapted  for 
trade  and  speculation.  The  rural  districts  are 
thinly  populated — cultiA'ation  being  mainly  con- 
fined to  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Some  of  tlie  natives  of  India  are  said  to  use, 
as  a substitute  for  coffee,  tlie  beans  of  the 
yelloAv  Avattle  (Tamil  Thumha  Chedi)  after  roasting 
them,  and  in  some  cases  mixing  Avith  roasted  rice. 


A floAver  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  Avhich  in  the  morn- 
ing is  Avhite,  at  noon  red,  and  in  the  evening 
blue,  and  only  gives  out  a perfume  at  mid-day. 

The  folloAAung  subjects  Avere  treated  of  and 
discussed  at  meetings  of  the  Agricultural  Improve- 
ment Society  held  at  the  School  of  Agriculture 
during  the  past  month.  •'  The  Eelation  of 
Geology  to  Agriculture,’’  “ The  Improvement  of 
Dairying  in  Ceylon,”  and  “ The  Need  of  Techni- 
cal Education  in  Ceylon.” 


The  August  number  of  the  “Agricultural  Gazette” 
of  New  South  AVales  to  hand  consists  of  an  ex- 
haustive report  on  the  Pylenchus  Avorm.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  lately  announced  that  he 
has  completed  a scheme  of  education  and  has 
secured  qualified  men  to  instruct  students  in  the 
various  blanches  of  agriculture.  A librarj"  and 
museum  are  also  being  formed  for  the  instruction 
of  the  students. 


The  International  Congress  of  Forestry'  and 
Agriculture  in  A4enna  was  opened  on  Sepi'tember 
1st.  The  members  of  the  Congress  numbered 
nearly  900,  delegates  being  present  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Eussia,Eoumania, 
Servia,  SAveden,  Switzerland,  Australia,  India, 
Brazil,  and  Japan. 
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“ THE  MAN  AND  THE  ANT.” 


HE  above  title  is  not  in- 
tended as  a plagiarism  on 
our  old  friend  yEsop.  1 
is  meant  only  to  indicate  the 
warfare  which  has  raged  from 
time  immemorial  between 
the  most  intelligent  of 
mammals  and  almost  the  smallest — albeit  the  most 
highly  gifted  as  to  mental  power— of  the  insect 
tribe.  In  that  warfare  man,  with  all  his  great 
gifts  of  intellect  and  his  vastly  superior  strength, 
has  been  heavily  worsted  by  his  relatively  in- 
significant opponent.  There  are  few  of  us,  we 
imagine,  who  can  fail  to  share  Sir  John  Lubbock’s 
appreciation  of  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  our 
tiresome  little  enemies,  for  as  such  we  are  certainly 
justified  in  classing  the  ant  tribe.  It  is  unfortunately 
the  case  that  in  all  tropical  countries— and  in 
none  more  so,  we  should  say,  than  in  Oeylon — 
the  opportunities  for  observing  and  for  appreciating, 
—after  a left-handed  fashion,— the  qualities  of  the 
ant  are  particularly  and  regrettably  wide.  They 
invade  our  meat  safes,  they  disturb  us  in  our  beds 
and  even  extort  cries  of  pain  from  us  when  met  with 
in  their  jungle  habitats,  and  they  cap  all  their  aggres- 
sions upon  their  human  foes  by  eating  our  houses 
over  our  very  heads.  Truthfully  may  it  be  said  that 
hitherto  no  adequate,  inexpensive  remedyas  b een 
devised  by  which  the  balance  of  advantages  now  so 
largely  in  favour  of  the  ant  may  be  redressed 
jn  our  favour.  In  spite  of  all  attempts,  of  the 
many  suggestions  which  have  been  put  forward, 
the  little  insignificant-looking  insect  continues 
master  of  the  situation,  and  daily,  in  one  form 
or  other,  makes  us  feel  his  power.  Has  not 
the  so-called  ant  of  the  white  epidermis  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  eating  a whole  Colony — that  of  St. 
Helena — practically  out  of  house  and  home,  an*i 
rendered  it  at  one  time  a matter  of  serious  con- 
pideration  whether  it  would  be  practicable  for 


Great  Britain  to  remain  the  tenant  of  that  isolated 
island  1 We  know  that  the  ravages  of  the  white-ant 
not  many  years  ago,  did  render  such  an  evacuation 
within  the  “ range  of  practical  politics,”  and  all 
methods  of  treatment  tried  in  other  Colonies 
have  failed  to  keep  under  this  ravaging  little 
intruder  on  domestic  comfort. 

We  are,  therefore,  inclined  not  altogether  to 
pooh-pooh  a suggestion  offered  to  us  as  to  a possible 
method  of  largely  exterminating  these  little  pests 
which  has  at  least,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  re- 
commendation of  novelty.  It  is  known  that  a 
low  range  of  temperature  is  as  fatal  to  insect 
life  as  a higher  range  is  to  its  production 
and  maintenance.  The  numbers  in  which  ants 
swarm,  and  the  extent  of  their  wonderful  sub- 
terranean galleries,  render  it  most  difficult  to 
reduce  their  numbers.  To  get  at  the  “ Queen  Ant  ” 
without  the  destruction  of  which  all  efforts  at 
exterminating  are  fruitless,  is  a work  often  of  great 
labour,  and  very  frequently  is  wholly  unsuccessful. 
Chemical  solutions,  to  be  used  in  the  large  quantities 
necessary,  are  costly  and  sometimes  difficult  of  appli- 
cation. Well,  it  is  now  suggested  to  us  that  we 
might  freeze  our  foes  out  of  existence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  dwellings  1 We  have  heard 
how  quicksands  are  now  passed  through, 

in  excavations,  by  the  use  of  freezing  mixtures 
which  suffice  to  turn  the  moisture  of  large  cubes 
of  soil  into  solid  blocks  of  ice.  The  idea  now  is 
that  a cask  of  such  freezing  mixture  should  be 
fixed  over  the  main  entrance  to  an  ants’  nest — the 
others  being  closed  up  with  clay,  as  they  become 
apparent — and  that  a tube  from  it  should  be  placed 
into  the  hole  and  also  well  “ luted”  with  clay.  I'he 
pressure  due  to  the  head  of  liquid  in  the  cask  would 
suffice  to  drive  the  freezing  mixture  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  galleries,  and  these,  it  is  expected, 
would  almost  instantly  become  lined  with  solid 
ice,  or  at  all  events  would  have  such  intense 
cold  produced  in  them  that  no  ant,  however  tena- 
cious of  life,  could  long  survive  exposure  to  it. 
Such  freezing  mixtures  are,  we  are  told,  exceedingly 
cheap— they  could  not  otherwise  be  used  on  the  large 
scale  they  now  are  in  engineering  operations — and 
it  may  be  found  that  the  progress  of  science  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
achieved  a victory  for  which  so  many  past  gene- 
rations have  contended  though  in  vain, 
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WATlili  IN  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

From  an  article  so  headed  in  the  American  peri- 
odical Garden  and  Forest  we  quote  a passage,  which 
we  commend  to  the  notice  of  those  responsible  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  pretty  grove  and  sward  in  “ Victoria 
Park”  in  which  the  Band  of  the  Volunteers  plays 
once  a week.  The  fountains  in  the  “ Gordon 
Gardens  ” prove  how  greatly  water  in  motion  adds  to 
the  attraction  of  a pleasure  ground.  A nice  fountain 
and  fernery  with  a Victoria  regia  tank  would  give 
fresh  beauty  to  a spot  already  beautiful  in  “ Victoria 
Park.”  The  amount  of  water  required  would  not  be 
large  ; and  much  of  it,  by  proper  arrangement,  could 
be  used  over  and  over  again.  Daniel  D.  Slade 
writes : — 

“ Where  the  supply  is  limited,  a weeping  fountain’ 
which  consists  of  an  upper  basin  into  which  the 
water  is  brought  with  just  sufficient  volume  to  over- 
flow on  every  side  into  a large  basin  below,  is 
perhaps  to  be  preferred.  By  carrying  the  pipe 
to  a level  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  upper  basin 
the  water  may  be  thrown  a little  above  the  sur- 
face in  a jet,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  boil  up  in 
the  basin.  In  material  and  design  such  a fountain 
may  be  infinitely  varied.  An  inexpensive  arrangement 
was  carried  out  in  this  way.  The  vase,  or  upper 
basin,  was  formed  of  an  irregular  shaped  block 
of  freestone,  nearly  circular  an!  some  three  feet  in 
diameter.  This  was  supported  upon  three  blocks  of 
the  same  kinds  of  stone  placed  with  apparent 
carelessness  one  upon  the  other,  the  lowest  resting 
in  the  centre  of  a lower  basin,  which  was  circular 
and  some  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  blocks  were 
drilled  for  the  passage  of  the  conduit  pipe  and 
the  whole  was  rough-hammered.  The  spray  of  the 
water  which  dripped  from  the  upper  basin  quite 
sufficed  to  moisten  the  ferns  and  aquatic  plants 
set  about  its  base  and  the  colour  of  the  freestone 
was  quite  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings.” 


CEYLON  UPCOUNTRY  PLANTING  REPORT. 

THE  WEATHER  AND  PLANTERS’  WARDROBES — THE  ‘ TROPI- 
CAL agriculturist”—  a new  departure — PRICES  FOR 

CACAO  AND  CACAO  CROPS — COFFEE — TEA — LABOUR. 

September  15th. 

The  continuous  rain  we  are  having  is  rather 
monstrous,  and  is  trying  the  capabilities  of  the 
planter’s  wardrobe.  The  wet  clothes  accumulate ; 
for  the  green  firewood  in  the  kitchen — and  who- 
ever saw  any  other  kind  than  green  firewood  in 
wet  weather— can’t  keep  up  with  the  armfuls  of 
splashing  “duds”  that  require  to  be  dried  and 
which  are  handed  back  in  the  morning,  warm 
but  moist,  and  decidedly  redolent  of  wood  smoke. 
With  rain  night  and  day,  even  a good  stock  of 
clothes  soon  gets  all  wet,  and  it  was  not  a matter 
of  any  surprise  to  me  when  I heard  that  in  one 
district  the  indoor  rig  of  the  planter  is  at  present 
the  dress  suit  1 To  the  stranger  visiting,  this  style 
of  things  would  give  an  idea  of  there  being  a high 
standard  of  civilization  abroad,  and  doubtless  there 
is  ; but  that  it  should  blossom  at  this  time,  and  so 
generally,  would  be  puzzling  to  account  for,  but  for 
the  weather.  All  the  same  : a planter  with  a healthy 
appetite  does  not  mind  much  even  if  he  has  a swal- 
low-tailed coat  on  at  breakfast,  and  sits  down  to 
his  solitary  dinner  in  full  evening  dress. 

The  Tropical  Agriculturist,  which  keeps  up  its 
character  as  a practical  and  thoroughly  useful  plan- 
ter’s magazine,  is  certainly  improved  by  having  had  of 
late  its  edges  out  at  the  publishing  office,  instead 
of  leaving  that  to  the  reader.  It  is  a small  matter 
of  course,  but  it  is  a comfort  all  tho  same.  It 
stumps  the  critic  who  only  cuts  a page  or  two, 
smells  bis  paper-knife,  and  then  proceeds  to  review  I 


Besides  this  it  is  evident  that  the  publishers 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  in  small  matters 
as  in  great  are  bent  in  doing  all  they  can  for 
their  readers. 

The  September  number,  which  is  before  me,  is 
as  full  of  information  as  any  of  its  predecessors, 
and  the  sweep  of  the  editorial  net  is  about  as 
extensive  as  it  possibly  can  be.  Except  that  it 
would  take  up  too  much  space,  I would  like  to 
jot  down  all  the  sources  from  which  the  informa- 
tion in  its  pages  have  been  drawn.  To  do  this 
one  would  have  to  begin  with  Punch  and  the 
London  Times,  and  end  up  with  the  Japan  Weekly 
Mail. 

Cacao  planters,  who  have  of  late  been  realizing 
the  handsome  figures  of  110s  to  115s  for  their 
produce,  do  not  quite  appreciate  the  decline  in  rates, 
albeit  100s  per  cwt.  for  “bright  bold”  is  still  a 
very  good  price.  I am  told  from  home  that  the 
absence  of  American  buyers  from  the  market  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  fall,  and  the  big  gap  be- 
tween the  West  Indiana  and  our  own  is  perhaps 
another.  Cacao,  too  has  better  prit  es  in  the  winter 
months,  somehow,  than  obtains  at  other  parts  of 
the  year ; so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  goes  home  prices  may  strengthen.  I do  not 
know  of  any  produce  in  the  island  which  has  its 
gingerbread  so  thickly  gilt  as  a good  cacao  garden  ; 
but  that  makes  it  all  the  harder  to  bear  when 
some  of  it  comes  to  be  rubbed  oS.  It  is  like  the 
widow  and  her  mite ; where  one  is  so  “ down  on 
his  luck  ” as  that,  to  part  with  the  coin  is  easy ; 
the  difficulties  and  trials  come  in  when  you  have 
more. 

Cacao  is  looking  wonderfully  well,  and  all  that 
I have  seen  promises  a decent  crop.  Already  fair 
gatherings  of  pods  are  to  be  had,  but  better  tasks 
will  be  selected  later  on.  The  Moormen  who 
were  so  anxious  a few  months  ago,  to  buy  up 
any  black  rubbish  in  the  shape  of  cacao 
that  could  be  got  are  “ easing  off  ” and  want  now 
to  be  tempted.  Perhaps  their  little  game  of  im- 
proving the  colour  by  means  of  the  annatto  dye 
may  be  played  out,  and  they  may  be  considering 
what  next  honest  employment  to  turn  to. 

There  is  a sprinkling  of  ripe  coffee  about,  which 
will  need  a good  price  for  its  parchment  to  pay 
for  the  gathering.  “Still,  there  is  more  to  follow 
and  the  trees  seem  as  if  they  would  run  through 
the  season,  and  not  be  very  much  the  worse  of  it  i 

at  the  end.  A nursery  of  Coorg  coffee  which  I saw 
the  other  day,  had  come  up  very  well,  but  there  was 
leaf-disease  on  it  pretty  bad,  although  it  might 
have  been  worse. 

A good  deal  of  tea  is  cut  down  just  now,  and  the 
flushing  is  nothing  to  boast  of.  Some  of  the  districts  # 

which  are  cold  and  wet  are  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  genial  sunshine,  which  has  not  been  seen 
since  June  or  July,  so  as  to  encourage  the  flush  and 
put  life  into  the  coolies.  The  tea-house  working  at  1 

half  time  is  never  a very  paying  concern,  and  a ■ 

good  many  have  of  late  had  to  be  content  with  that. 

Coolies  are  sufficient,  and  more,  for  the  planter’s 
wants,  and  seem  rather  to  enjoy  a short  time  of 
enforced  idleness.  If  Ramaswamy  has  been  working 
steadily  before,  he  is  like  a man  who  has  lost  his 
sleep,  and  has  a good  deal  of  resting  to  make  up.  i 

That  he  does  with  pleasure,  and  both  the  planter  I 

and  oooly  are  content.  Peppercorn.  i 



NO'rES  ON  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

By  Dr.  J.  B.  Taylor,  F.  L.  S.,  F- G.  S.,  &c.,  ' 

Editor  of  “ Science  Gossip.” 

A French  chemist,  M.  Aime  Girard,  has  drawn 
special  attention  to  the  employment  of  copper  salts 
as  a remedy  for  the  potato  disease.  The  notion  is 
not  new,  for  Dr,  Griffitha  published  his  own  experi*  ! 
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menta  witb  both  copper  and  iron  salta  aa  a manurial 
remedy  for  the  same  diseaaea,  and  the  fungoid  diseases 
of  cultivated  plants  generally,  nearly  two  years  ago. 
Mi  Girard,  however,  shows  that  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  used  as  a preventive  of  the  potato  disease  is 
not  only  very  eflScacious,  but  that  it  results  in  a gain  to 
the  crop  such  aa  more  than  pays  for  the  expenses  of  the 
treatment.  Even  when  used  as  a purely  curative 
agent,  he  says  the  yield  of  healthy  potatoes  is  increased 
from  between  twenty  to  twenty-three  per  cent. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  leaves,  or  rather 
plants,  are  grown  in  unhealthy  situations,  such  as 
where  there  is  a deficiency  of  light  or  nutriment,  the 
green  chlorophyll  becomes  degraded  in  its  functions, 
and  assumes  another  colour  indicative  of  this  fact. 
The  commonest  of  the  degraded  colours  of  leaves  is 
some  high  tone  of  yellow.  This  is  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  cells  of  carrotene,  instead  of  chlorophyll.  More- 
over, our  orange  and  deep  yellow  autumn  tints  are 
due  to  the  change  of  the  latter  into  the  former. 

Somebody  spoke  of  the  present  as  the  “ age  of 
iron,”  until  a recent  writer  termed  it  the  “ age  of 
steel.”  But  wood  is  not  yet  disused,  although  as 
regards  house-building  it  is  no  longer  an  “ age  of 
timber,”  builders  having  discovered  with  how  small 
a quantitv  of  wood  a house  can  be  built.  But  wood 
is  not  timber,  although  many  people  confound  the 
two.  Tree  terns  and  palm  trees  have  large  woody 
stems,  but  nobody  uses  them  as  timber.  They  would 
rot  directly.*  The  simple  structural  forms  of  timber 
are  coniferous  tree.s,  such  ns  larch,  pine,  &c.  They 
possess  the  lo  sest  ti.'-sues,  which  soonest  decompose 
(ia  spite  of  their  natuml  turpentine),  and  const  queutly 
are  much  employed  under  certain  conditions.  In  them 
the  woody  bundles  run  the  length  of  the  stem,  and 
produce  “ grain  ; ” but  we  do  not  find  in  the  structure 
of  such  timber  the  horizontal  bars  of  wood  we  see  in  a 
section  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  &o.  The  real  timber  trees 
were  those  used  by  our  fo-efathers  in  the  old-fashioned 
houses,  built  when  real  timber  was  as  abundant  as 
“ wood,”  so  they  helped  themselves  to  it,  as  the 
beams  and  rafters  of  our  old  houses  prove.  The  oak 
and  ash  and  other  real  “ timber  trees  ” are  built  up 
naturally  into  a solid  woven  fabric,  consisting  of 
vessels  and  woody  bundles  running  lengthways  of  the 
trees,  whilst  such  extra  additions  as  the  “medullary 
rays”  (absent  in  cone-bearing  trees)  are  interwoven 
into  them  from  the  core  to  the  bark.  Generally  they 
increase  at  the  rate  of  one  added  ring  of  growth  per 
annum,  but  this  i.s  not  necessardy  so,  especially  in 
young  “ timber  trees,”  in  which  the  rings  repre  ent 
merely  a fresh  spurt  of  growth,  annual  or  otherwise 
The  seasons  are  now  known  to  exercise  a wonderful 
influence  uiton  the  nature  of  the  rings  of  woody  growth 
added  in  the  older  timber  trees  annually.  We  have 
dry  summers  and  wet  ones.  Nobody  can  prophesy 
(until  afterwards)  which  will  be  the  ca.se.  It  is  ouly 
in  summer,  when  the  leaves  are  crowding  the  trees, 
that  the  timber  of  the  woody  trunk  can  grow 
exogenously.  Therefore  it  i.s  evident  the  nature  of 
that  growth  must  largely  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  s-ason.  One  ■ f the  worst  things  which  can  happen 
to  wood  (considered  as  “ timber  ”)  is  when  there  has 
been  a succession  of  dry  seasons  followed  by  wet 
ones.  During  the  latter  the  tree  forms  what  is  known 
as  ‘‘weak  wood” — so  weak,  that  not  unfrequently,  as 
the  growth  progresses  outwardly,  it  is  detached  at 
the  weakpaDof  the  ring  from  the  previous  growths. 
Tt'is  is  l(chnitally  known  as  a “ring-shake.”  Coni- 
ferous t'  ees  can  gC'^w  on  scanty  soils.  They  are  the 
oldest  tiees  in  the  world,  giologioally  speaking,  and 
are  used  to  the  poor  soils  of  a primeval  world.  Oaks, 
beeches,  ashes,  &c.,  ive  among  the  latest  introduced 
of  tree.  Th'y  cauuot  live  on  a ve -etabte  pauper 
diet,  but  require  the  rich  subsoils  of  the  latest 
geological  fonnation.s — clay,  marl  &o. 


* Dr.  Taylor  had  in  view  the  general  run  of  jjalms. 
There  is  no  better  timber  for  i aliens  and  reepers 
of  lioucC  roofs  than  that  of  the  palmyra  palm,  while 
selected  coconut  trees  are  good  for  similar  purposes, 
— Eti.  T.A. 


It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  more  we  cultivate 
any  particular  crop  the  greater  is  the  number  of  dis. 
eases  to  which  the  latter  becomes  liabl'-.  is  it  due 
to  overcrowding — to  increasin?  the  individual  plants 
we  denominate  a ‘'crop”?  The  potato  disease  was 
hardly  known  until  Imlanl  scarcely  grew  anything 
else  but  potatoes.  Vine  diseases  (animal  and  vege- 
table) have  accumulated  with  extended  vineyard  plan- 
ting. It  is  the  same  with  orchards,  olive. yards,  orange- 
groves,  &c.  The  cullivii'iou  of  oranges  all  over  the 
warm  temperate  parts  of  the  world  has  mightily  in- 
creased within  the  Is^^t  few  years.  P -ople  have 
learned  to  lore  Ihein,  and  increased  trans  t has  brought 
the  producer  and  consumer  nearer  toge‘ her.  Oranges 
»re  no  longer  fhe  so'e  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  the 
objects  of  envious  desire  to  the  sick  poor.  But 
with  increased  cultivation  have  come  iiicrea.sed  dis- 
eases to  the  fruit.  They  are  attacked  by  blue  and 
gi  ern  moulds,  which  destroy  nearly  half  the  quantity 
that  arrives  in  Great  Hr'tain.  They  are  also  subject 
to  extensive  ravages  by  ,a  peculiar  species  of  email 
fly,  whose  pupa-cases  may  be  seen  embedded  in  the 
outer  skin  of  most  oranges  by  thousands,  looking 
like  so  many  carraway  seeds.  The  name  of  this  mi- 
nute insect  is  Cersditis  citnpurda.  Recently  another 
entomological  enemy  to  the  orange  tree  has  been 
discoverfd  in  the  larva  of  a he  't^o  (Ceravihi/x  ineles), 
which  bores  into  the  lower  jiart  of  the  stem  and 
down  into  the  roots.  This  g ub  seems  to  be  either 
identical  with,  or  nearly  allied  to,  the  Cossus  of 
the  anoieot  Romans  A.  species  of  Praya  has  also 
this  year  been  found  feeding  iu  the  buds  of  orange 
and  lemon  tree.s  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Let  Aus- 
traliau  orange-growers,  therefore  be.  on  the  look-out 
for  this  new  arrival  of  enemies. 

Microscopy  has  done  a g-  od  deal  for  practical  and 
technical  science,  and  it  promises  to  do  a good  deal 
more  iu  the  future.  Au  interesting  paper  has  just 
been  read  before  the  Trench  Photographic  Society  on 
microscopic  sections  of  wood.  The  French  Inspector 
of  Forests  pointed  out  that  such  photographs  permit 
the  trees  which  furnish  the  woods  to  be  classified, 
owing  to  the  microscope  bringing  out  the  structure 
of  the  cells  and  fibres,  so  that  thin  cuttings  of  any 
wood  can  be  compared  with  standard  photographs 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  identified  at  once. 

Messieurs  Gayon  and  Uubourg  have  been  exploring  the 
mysteries  connected  with  the  important  subject  of  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  inver  ed  sugar,  and  have  laid 
the  results  before  tne  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
brief,  the  following  are  the  conclusions  they  arrived  at. 
They  followed  the  progress  of  the  fermentation  by  means 
of  the  polariraeter,  a'.d  they  prove  that  the  two  com- 
ponents of  invert  sugar  are  attacked  with  different  de- 
grees of  rapidity,  and  that  d fferent  ferments  do  not  act 
in  the  same  manner;  some  attack  the  Iievulose  by 
preference,  and  others  the  remaining  compouen 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  you  may  have  already 
heard  of,  I do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  following 
important  bit  of  news  connected  with  the  banana 
plantations.  The  discovery  was  made  accidentally  in 
Fiji — the  paradise  for  Australian  bananas.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  the  discovery  will  prove  valuable  in  all 
tropical  countries  where  bananas  are  cultivated. 

The  banana  disease  had  broken  out  virulently  on 
a plantation  at  Vaniia  Levu.  Near  the  seasliore  a 
banana  patch  was  very  muoh  di.seaaed.  Some  time 
ago  the  sea  broke  over  into  it,  the  salt  water  remain- 
ing there  for  about  an  hour.  All  the  plants  were 
killed  as  far  as  the  standing  stems  were  concerned  ; 
but  vigorous  young  shoots  oame  up  freely  from  the 
roots,  and  were  not  ouly  quite  free  from  disease,  but 
soon  began  to  bear  much  larger  bunches  of  fruit  than 
the  parent  plaii‘s  ever  did.  The  planters  noticed 
this  effect,  and  immediately  tried  an  experiment 
upon  a iminhor  of  diseased  bananas  which  the  water 
had  not  reach'  d . They  cut  down  the  diseased  plants, 
stirred  the  ground  about  them,  and  then  poured  three 
or  four  buckets  ot  sea  water  about  each  plant.  The 
parent  stems  withered,  but  vigorous  young  shoots 
sprouted  in  tlieir  place  without  a sign  of  disease. 

The  question  of  a scientific  investigation  into  the 
aeration  of  soi's  must  commend  itself  to  .dl  agricnl- 
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tnristg.  The  Freroh  chemists  htve  lone  been  to 
the  front  in  the  investigation  of  matters  of  this  k'nd, 
although  their  English  brethren  are  fast  overtaking 
thorn.  M.  Sohloesing  has  been  experinienting  in  the 
matter,  and  has  recently  made  known  his  results.  He 
shows  that  ploughed  land  contains  a relatively  larger 
amount  of  oxygen  to  a certain  depth.  The  carbonic 
acid  generally  increases  with  the  depth,  but  in  two 
oases  the  reverse  occurred.  This  was  when  a high 
wind  renovating  the  upper  soil  had  been  followed  by 
hot  and  calm  weather.  Then  more  carbonic  acid  gas 
was  generated  in  the  surface  soil  than  in  the  subsoils. 
In  sloping  pastures  the  most  carbonic  acid  gas  was 
found  at  the  bottom. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Americon  Microscop'sts  an  interesting  paper  was  read 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Taylor,  on  the  adulteration  of  tea.  Can 
any  pbilospher  in  the  world  explain  why  a man’s 
drinks  should  be  more  liable  to  adulteration  than  his 
solids?  Pe! haps  it  is  because  he  takes  more  of  them. 
Therefore,  both  drinkers,  and  teetotallers,  are  hereby 
liable  to  the  same  imposition.  Di’.  Taylor  showed  how 
Japanese  teas  are  “ faked  ” to  resemble  the  Chinese  green 
teas,  the  materials  used  in  the  process  being  indigo  and 
plaster  of  Paris.  It  so  happens  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  tea  the  Yankees  prefer.  Neither  of  the  adulterants 
is  harmful,  only  there  is  no  necessity  to  drink  tea 
with  any  other  adulterants  than  cream  and  sugar. 
The  Japanese  are  a wise  people,  and  by  them  coloured 
tea  is  regarded  as  an  abomination.  He  taught  that  a 
return  of  the  consumers  of  teas  to  Japanese  habits 
wouM  eertai  ly  result  in  the  preparation  cf  the  tea- 
leaves  in  Japan,  awd  would  thus  afford  cutomers  better 
teas  at  lower  prices. 

At  Keswick,  in  our  well-knewn  lake  district,  there  is 
n w tak’ng  place  the  first  essay  in  England  to  utilise 
natural  water  power  of  the  hills  for  the  purpose  of 
public  electric  lighting.  The  river  Greta  supplies  the 
motive  power.  About  three-quarters  of  a mile  from 
Keswick  town  it  has  a head  of  twenty  feet,  an!  this 
has  been  selert-=d  as  the  site  for  the  works.  The  light 
has  been  received  with  much  favour,  and  already 
the  demand  is  equal  to  the  suppN.  One  man  and 
a boy  have  been  found  sufficient  to  manage  the 
machinery. 

The  oil  wells  at  Baku,  at  the  Caspian,  are  said  to  be 
drying  up  again.  Out  of  four  hundred  wells  less 
than  two  hundred  are  now  working.  This  may  cause 
much  incovenieiice  to  the  Rus-ian  navy  on  the  Caspian, 
many  of  whose  vessels  have  been  specially  fitted  up 
to  consume  petroleum.  If  the  world’s  supply  of  coal 
is  limited,  and  will  only  last  a certain  time,  it  is  very 
certain  its  mineral  oils  are  more  limi'ed,  and  will  be 
exhausted  in  a much  .shorter  period.  The  craze  for  oil- 
well  boring  ca.nnot  be  too  carefully  watched. 

A'-.other  well-known  French  chemist,  M.  Muntz,  has 
published  bis  experiences  on  the  part  taken  up  by 
green  manures  as  nitrogenous  dres-ing  for  soils.  His 
experiments  show  that  the  efficacy  of  green  manures 
as  nitrogenous  dressing  materials  depends  especially 
on  the  facility  with  which  the  fresh  vegetable  ma’ters 
allow  the  nitrification  of  the  proteids,  and  on  the 
favourable  influence  they  exerci.se  on  the  physicial 
properties  of  soils. 

A singular  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  certain 
kinds  of  insects  have  become  specialised  to  visit  certain 
kinds  of  flowers  or  rather  that  the  latter  have 
been  specially  adapted  to  the  former,  bas  just 
been  proved  by  a German  botanist.  The  highest 
organised  and  specialised  of  the  numerous  members 
of  the  buttercup  family  (Ranuncu'aceffi)  is  the  aconite. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  granted  that  the  bees  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  highly  cerebrated  of  insects,  and 
know  tl,(-if  way  about.  It  has  been  shown  there  is 
a biulogica  relationtliiu  between  th  ■ aconite(Aconltum) 
and  a genus  of  bees  (Jdoml.us).  The  aconite  is  depeu- 
d lit  iipon  this  hee  for  f rtilisation.  On  comparing 
tho  geographical  area  of  the  two  it  has  been  found 
that  the  area  occupied  by  Acoiii' um  is  entirely  covered 
by  the  area  of  distribution  of  Rombus. 

You  in  Australia  know  what  it  is  to  disturb  nature’s 
zoological  balance  by  your  rabbit  pest.  They  are  suff- 
ering from  a similar  disturbance  in  the  floutliern  States 


of  America.  The  alligators  have  nearly  si!  been  killed  off 
for  the  sake  of  their  bides,  which  are  manufactured  into 
a special  kind  of  leather.  It  seems  the  alligators  are 
the  specific  foes  of  the  musk-rats,  which  have  multiplied 
aceoi  diiigly  sines  the  almost  complete  extermination  0 
their  natural  enemies,  insomuch  they  are  now  > greaf 
scourge  tc  the  farmirs  in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere.  The 
consequence  is  rhat  a fine  of  24d  .l.  is  nowimposed  upon 
any  one  who  shall  slay  an  alligator. — Australasian, 


A TEA,  PLANTER’S  ROSIANOE. 

In  “ The  Dead  Man’s  Gift : A Tea  Planter's 
Romance,”  jnst  published  by  Messrs.  W H.  Allen 
& Co.,  Nr.  Herbert  Compton  has  written  a capital 
Anglo-Indian  nov.  l,  dealing  with  a phase  of  Eoglish 
life  out  here  that  has  scarcely  been  attempted  before. 
The  plot  is  ingenious  aud  exciting,  the  scenery  is 
adm  rably  described,  and  the  characters  are  wonder- 
fully lifelike.  With  fhe  plot  we  need  scarcely  coucerc 
our.'-elves  here ; it  will  be  enough  to  know  that  a 
very  pretty  love  story  and  an  atrocuus  scheme 
of  commercial  villsny  are  gradually  revealed  in  a 
novel  and  picturesque  frame-work  of  Himalayan 
sceuery.  The  interest  of  the  book  from  our  point  of 
view  lies  rather  in  its  characters,  vivid  enough  to  be 
transcripts  of  actual  individuals,  and  in  its  laithful, 
nnvarnished  descriptions  of  tea-plai  ting  life.  Dennis 
Durand,  the  central  Tea  Planter  of  Mr.  Compton’s 
romance,  is  a frank,  straight-forward  young  University 
man,  who  after  having  had  a good  time  at  home  in- 
vested whi't  he  hsd  left,  some  four  thousand  pounds, 
in  a tea  garden  at  Dulgoorie  (for  which  perhaps  Dar- 
jeeling may  be  read),  and  then  proceeded  to  learn  the 
business  A kindly  neighbour,  old  Pekoe  PuckL,  for- 
tunately took  him  in  hand.  'When  Puekle  first  came 
to  Dulgoorie,  the  process  of  tea- manufacture  was  a 
Mystery  tempered  with  Ignorance.  The  manuiacture 
of  tbe  leaf  was  in  the  hands  of  a few  Ch  neae  charlatans, 
who  had  been  imported  from  the  Flowery  Land,  and 
distributed  over  the  new  tea  districts  to  disseminate 
a knowledge  of  their  reputed  craft.  They  concealed 
their  ignorance  under  a cloak  of  pride  and  impenetra- 
bility, and  did  all  thnr  work  in  carefully  secluded 
corners.  Puekle  put  them  down  as  git  antic  humbugs, 
and  evolvod  a proce.ss  of  bis  own  that  gave  his  teas  a 
verv  profitable  price.  Unlike  most  of  the  old-fashioned 
tea-plai  ters,  he  was  always  ready  to  give  everyone  the 
benefit  of  his  experience : — “ The  sooner  we  can  all 
make  good  stuff,”  he  would  argue,  “ the  sooner  we 
shall  sweep  the  rubbish  from  China  out  of  the  market. 
It’s  bi  und  to  go  if  we  pull  together.”  Strolling  lor 
five  minutes  through  a frieni’s  factory,  he  would  point 
out  all  the  errors  and  mistakes  be  noticed,  and  rect  fy 
them  at  once.  The  smell,  the  colour,  the  look,  the 
touch,  the  feel  of  the  leaves  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture '.old  him  everything  at  a glance: — “In  short, 
he  was  a Tea  Expert.”  Things,  we  are  told,  have 
altered  since  those  remote  times  wh'  n the  sixties  were 
youug: — “Everything  is  done  by  machinery  in  a tea 
factory  nowadays,  and  Puckle’s  tea-ln  use  opeia  ions 
slowly  and  laboriously,  and  it  is  10  be  feared 
dirtily,  performed  by  hand  by  a large  staff  of 
specially  drilled  coolies,  can  now  be  conducted  by 
half  a dozen  intelligent  men  in  charge  of  a variety 
of  withering,  rolling,  drying,  and  sifting  machines 
and  with  a facility  and  precision  and  cleanliness  which 
would  crumple  up  some  0''  the  old  dead-and-gone  pio- 
neers of  the  industry,  if  they  could  rise  from  tbeir 
graves  to  resume  tempora'y  management  of  their  fact- 
ories.” “ Don’t  imaci'  e,  Durand,”  Puekle  would  often 
■say,  “that  any  fool  is  fit  for  a tea- planter;  that  is 
ail  expb  ded  idea  now  amongst  men  of  business,  who 
know  what  tea-planting  really  is.  You  want  more  wits 
and  versatility  in  our  profession  than  in  most.  You 
must  not  only  be  Jack  of  many  trades,  but  master 
of  til  m.  'Ihe  programme  for  a tuccestful  season  is  a 
big  order  for  any  one  to  buckle  down  to.”  We  are 
pilfering  wilfully  from  Mr.  Compton’s  volume,  as  the 
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best  way  of  showing  its  excellence,  anrl,  indeed,  it 
would  be  easy  to  fill  a column  or  two  with  the  apt 
things  he  says  of  that  famous  expe>-t  Pekoe  Puekle. 

Puokle,  we  are  told,  was  a capital  tea-taster,  with 
a fine  vocabulary  of  technical  expletives  and  adjectives. 
Thus  the  samples  on  which  he  pronounced  came  to 
be  described  as  “ handsome,  curly,  glazed,  bright, 
black,  wiry,  glossy,  even,  regular,  tippy,  and  curion.s 
in  appearance;  whilst  their  drinking  qualities  were 
reported  on  as  strong,  flavoury.  fuU,  rich,  ripe,  brisk, 
fruity,  thick,  fine,  creamy,  pungent,  malty,  sweet,  good, 
high-fired,  brisk,  burnt,  rasping,  desirable,  clean,  and 
superfine.  But  others  would  occasionally  disgrace 
themselve.s  and  sink  into  the  turpitude  of  being  dull, 
broken,  dusty,  flat,  choppy,  chaffy,  uneven,  crapey, 
mixed,  round,  shottv,  stalky,  grey,  red,  brown,  green- 
ish, dull,  black,  and  tipless  in  leaf  ; whilst  in  liquor 
they  were  branded  as  soft,  weak,  burnt,  scorched,  coarse, 
thin,  extra  thin,  undesirable,  waiting  flavour,  wanting 
qualify,  wanting  briskness,  bakey,  fcas‘y,  poor,  and 
bad.”  In  sad  contrast  to  Pekoe  Puekle  we  have 
Jack  Boyce,  an  Oxford  Man  and  old  Etonian : — “ tie’s 
the  kindest-hearted  man  in  Dulgoorie,  and  the  weakest 
in  a way.  He  has  run  through  a fortune  and 
has  one  foot  in  the  grave,  at  d yet  ho  passe.s  hia 
life  in  keeping  open  house  for  the  district  and  passing  the 
bottle  round.  It  is  the  old  story,  of  course,  lifting  his 
little  finger  too  often.”  His  bungalow  was  popularly 
known  as  the  Bed  Lion,  and  was  open  night  and  day 
“ of  man  and  beast,”  Durand  tried  to  rescue  him  from 
the  toadies  and  harpies  who  flattered  his  failings  and 
used  his  house  as  an  hostebry,  and  was,  as  a consequence, 
sent  to  Coventry  by  the  planting  communily  as  a body. 
Boyce  came,  of  course,  to  “the  s’x-hy-two  freehold 
in  the  planters’  churchyard;”  and  with  hispa'lntic 
death  the  better  men  among  the  Dulgoorie  planters 
began  to  respect  the  energy,  independence  and 
character  displayed  hv  young’  Durand  in  his  single- 
liandi  d combat  against  the  evil  influences  of  the  district. 
His  warmest  supporter  was  a half-pay  lieutenant  of 
the  old  Indian  Navy — Lieutenant  Marling,  a quaint, 
carbbed,  old  salt,  who  wasted  his  half  pay  in  trying 
to  grow  tea  so  bad  that  even  the  tobacconists  would 
no  buy  it  for  packing  cheroots  in.  Durand  came 
across  the  Lieutenant  first,  as  the  old  man,  in  a voice 
broken  with  sobs,  was  reading  the  Burial  Service  on 
a grave  dug  in  the  middle  of  a grim,  fantastic  land- 
slip ; — “Do  you  know,”  asked  the  L’euteuant,  “can 
you  guess  over  whom  I read  the  funeral  service  just 
now  !"  “ No.”  “ Then  I’ll  tell  you,  for  it’s  my_  duty. 
It  was  over  a native  woman.  A heathen,  if  you 
will,  but  my  wife.  Sir — before  Heaven  my  wife — 
even  though  she  and  I were  never  married.  Perhaps’’ 
— he  went  on  in  a so'ter  tone — “ perhaps  I have 
done  wrong.  Blaybe  I hive  led  you  into  an  act 
which  is  agaii  st  your  re'igious  principles.  She  had 
no  right,  a parson  might,  say,  to  the  .services  of 
the  C'hrist'an  Church,  even  though  she  prayed  to  the 
Ohristisn’s  God.  I say  she  had.  But,  then,  1 
loved  her.  And  believe  me.  Sir,  I meant  no  harm.” 
This  strange  meeting  Ird  to  a singularly  devoted 
friendship.  Lieutenant  M„rlii  g is  so  happily  conceived 
that  we  feel  quite  sorry  when  his  eccentricities  are, 
however  amusingly,  exaggerated  ; as,  for  instance,  when 
Durand  recognized  the  familiar  voice  of  the  Lieutenant 
outside  his  bungalow  : — “ Starboard  you  Lubbers  !” 
Then  after  a few  seconds — “ Port  your  helium — 
hard-a-port  !”  They  had  reached  the  bungalow. 
“ B’lay  ! B’lay  1 Easy  ! St.amI  by  !”  And  finally — 
“ Le’  go  !’’  alluding  doubtless  to  an  anchor.  “ Le’  go” 
they  did — a trifle  too  promptly.  “Darn  the  lubbers  !” 

> oared  a crushed  voice  from  within,  as  a movement  in 
1 he  c.auvas  ceiling  of  the  palanquin  was  suggestive 
i f a head  being  unexpectedly  shot  into  it  from  be- 
low. “ Darn  the  lobbo'-i  ! She’s  gone  agrauocl!” 
Lieutenant  Marliuii’s  funeral  service,  however  pathe- 
tic, hints  at  something  amiss  in  the  tea-planters’ 
little  cre’e: — “The  groate.st  d, aivback  of  all,”  we  read, 
“in  a t a-pl' ntii'g  conimuni  y in  tlio-e  days  was  the 
want  of  woman’s  presence  and  iufln  nee,  and  it  lowered 
the  w’hole  s'an  ’ard  f morality  and  refinement,  and 
made  iho  school  a bad  one  fora  young  man  to  enter, 
and  full  of  vicious  temptations  to  which  many  a Lad, 
just  out  from  homo  and  a refined  family  circle,  yielded, 
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and  so  went  to  the  bad.”  The  ladies  of  Dulgoorie 
in  those  days  were  a mixed  h.t; — “Some  were"^  civil 
without  being  attractive,  and  me  or  two  went  in  for 
being  very  superior  ; whilst  others  dropped  their  ‘ h’.s  ’ 
or  wore  loud  colon  s,  or  drove  niggers,  or  rtij  rlivers 
things  which  individualised  them  unplensnntly,  fo  that 
in  their  presence  Durand  had  as.serted  himself  because 
he  felt  that  to  be  shy  before  them  was  a sort  of 
surrender  of  his  social  status.  And  then  they  all  talked 
Tba.”  Durand  happily,  aud  almost  by  accident,  stum- 
bled across  a most  bewitching  little  lady,  Sibyl  Adair, 
as  she  was  giving  her  brothers,  Isaac  Newton  and 
Colenso,  their  morning  le.sson.  Her  father,  Mr.  Lionel 
Alair,  had  been  a mathematical  tutor  at  Cambridge, 
and  had  bad  a mathematical  bee  in  bis  bonnet  ever 
since  “ I am  engaged,”  coninmnced  Mr.  Adair,  “ in 
a work  of  Considerable  Depth.  A Treatise  on  the 
Higher  Mathematics.  It  is  an  Absorb’ug  T sk.”  He 
might  have  said  it  vvas  a Screaming  Farce,  if  it  were 
not  that  this  wretched  Work  that  wag  to  be,  had 
mined  the  whole  fami  y.  When  Mr.  Adair  went  to 
look  round  the  factory  he  would  take  up  the  lid  of 
a tea  chest,  and  work  out  problems  on  it  with  a.  piece 
of  charcoil;  and  if  he  went  into  the  Plantation  to 
inspect  tie  coolies,  he  would  sit  down  on  llij  first 
convenifnt  bank  and  sum  out  some'hing  on  the  hack 
of  an  envelope  ; — “No  wonder  that  the  men  were  o-ettino- 
idle  and  lazy,  and  that  the  iat  Jemedar,  or  native 
overseer,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  master 
of  the  estate  instead  of  its  servant.”  And  the  tea 
sold  badly,  and  there  w'as  so  little  of  it,  and  it  was 
sfohn  right  and  left.  Little  Miss  Sibyl — she  was 
barely  seventeen — had  the  cares  of  a large  fam  ly 
on  her  banns,  and  did  a good  deal,  too,  to  pr.  vent 
the  tea  garden  going  to  the  dogs.  Durand  sympa- 
thized with  her  struggles  oifbaud: — ' Oh,  Mr.  Durand,” 
she  exclaimed,  “ you  don’t  know  what  you  are  saviim'  ! 
Papa  will  never  leave  this  place.  He  is  getting 
deeper  and  deeper  in  his  Work  every  year,  arid  1ms  nol; 
the  slightest  inclination  f.  r elmnge.  When  Mamma 
was  alive  she  made  him  come  out  of  his  shell, 
but  since  she  died  he  has  had  it  all  his  own  way 
with  those — those — those  heastly  mathematics!”  Of 
course,  the.se  two  inexpeiienced  young  peonle  fell  in 
love  with  one  another  at  once,  am]  their  chequered 
love-story  is  told  tenderly  and  v ry  pre’tilv.  It  is 
in  its  way  a dejightfuliy  bashful  and  idyllic  in- 
cident. The  subsidiary  characters  are  es  goo  I and 
true  to  life  as  those  we  have  picked  out.  Captain 
Goad  a buPy  and  a coward,  who  swagge  s on  his 
title,  talks  of  the  “Service,”  and  avoids  mentioning 
the  regiment  in  which  he  was  broke,  mu»t  have 
been  a familiar  type  in  tlu  old  planting  days. 
Mr.  Loucb,  of  the  firm  of  Cnmmiug,  .Tones  & 
Go.,  T. a Agents,  and  inve  tor  of  the  Biv  Tea 
Amalfamation  Scheme,  is  probably  stili  rememb  ered 
in  Calcutta.  Even  at  tbir  geographical  distance  some 
of  the  details  of  his  career  .xee’u  faud'iar,  though 
we  do  not  suppose  that,  b.  fore  boliiug  fiom  Calcutta 
(or  Jutepore),  he  ever  so'd  liis  famous  carriage  and 
pair  ten  times  over,  or  that  he  ever  .ncluiilly  bought 
Durand’s  tea  estate  for  a lakh  of  ruuee.s  worth  of 
forged  shares,  and  tlien  branded  Durand  as  the  forger. 
For  the  plot  of  the  story  our  readers  must  go  to 
the  “Tea  I’lauters’  Romance’’  itself,  and  see  there 
how  “The  Dea  l Man’s  Gift  ” put  Lietitanaii*  Mailing’s 
twenty-acre  estate  in  the  middle  of  that  Golgotha  of 
stone  and  desolation,  the  Landslip,  into  Durai  d’s  hands, 
and  how  _ mysteriously  Durand  was  directed  to  the 
discovery  in  the  Landslip  of  some  odd  htmdied-weighfs 
of  rough,  hut  enormous,  sapphires.  These  wonderful 
stones  set  everything  right.  It  is  a real  pleasure  to 
congratulate  Mr.  C nipton  on  a book  that,  coming 
from  any  rccogni/.ed  English  noveli,-t  at  horn.’,  would 
have  won  siicc' ss  as  a remarkable  iftbri  of  iniagiu'i- 
tion.  As  Mr.  Compton  knows  what  he  writes  aboir, 
he  must,  we  suppose,  lie  content  to  think  that  he  has 
told  his  own  experiences  iu  his  own  wa.  and  an 
admirable  way  it  is.  If  his  tea  is  o:  ly  half  a.s  good 
S3  his  hiok,  Mr.  Coiopio.i  should,  h werer,  have  no 
reason  to  giumble.  Ke  was  b yc  t’ed  at  Slincing 
Lane,  if  we  remember  rightly,  for  selling  his  tens  in  an 
original  way.  His  old  enemies  will  find  it  difficult  to  hoy. 
cotthis  book.  It  is  a right  good  “ chop.”— Ti>«cso/  India. 
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FIBROUS  PLANTS  AND  THEIR 
TREATMENT. 

A factory  has  been  established  in  High  Street,  Lam- 
beth, under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Taylor  Burrows, 
late  of  Lisle,  for  the  treatment  of  various  fibrous 
plants.  Samples  of  these  plants  of  every  species  can 
now  be  submitted  for  oarefuUy-supervised  trial,  aud 
if  the  present  machines  or  processes  prove  unsuitable 
in  some  little  detail  or  other,  the  defect  will  be  dis- 
covered and  remedied.  In  like  manner  advice  will 
be  given  as  to  the  best  machines  and  methods  of 
treating  fibrous  plants,  and  the  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  of  studying  the  various  processes  of  production, 
and  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  most  scientific 
methods  of  preparing  fibres.  In  fact  the  present 
enterprise  promises  to  develop  into  an  important  public 
technical  school,  for  it  is  proposed  to  establish  branches 
in  textile  manufacturing  and  cogtiate  centres.  From 
a still  wider  point  of  view  the  fibre  factory  may  be 
regarded  as  an  exhibition  and  a permanent  institution 
for  perfecting  machinery  and  processes  relating  t j tlie 
treatment  of  fibre-bearing  plants  of  every  description. 

The  various  processes  to  be  carried  at  the  model  fibre 
factory  comprise  the  rapid  retting  and  ungumming 
of  fibrous  plants  ; automatic  breaking,  snctching,  com- 
bing, and  hackling;  spinning  into  simple  or  mixed 
yarns;  cottonising  and  woollenising  fibres  to  imitate 
fine  cotton  or  wool,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  mixed  and  cheap  fabrics  as  well  as  for  fine 
and  costly  goods  ; bleaching  and  dyeing  the  same,  and 
the  rapid  drying  of  fibres  by  means  of  cold  air.  The 
factory  consists  of  a spacious  warehouse  and  store 
room  for  machines  and  samples,  with  offices  annexed, 
and  a large  machinery  and  operating  room,  with  a 
laboratory  and  an  engine  and  boiler  house.  The  chief 
feature  in  the  operating  room  is  a new  machine  for 
dealing  more  particularly  with  leaf  plants,  such  as 
phormium  tenax,  aloes,  agavas,  palms,  aud  the  like. 

We  saw,  says  a writer  in  The  Times,  who  de- 
scribes the  factory',  some  phormium  teuax  put  through 
this  machine  with  great  success,  aud  with  rapidity 
and  simplicity.  Another  machine  is  a scutcher  for 
hemp,  flax,  rheea,  and,  in  fact,  all  stem  fibres. 
In  this  we  saw  some  rheea  stems  from  France 
easily  decorticated  without  previous  soaking  or 
steaming.  The  wood  was  well  taken  out  and 
the  fibre  left  ready  for  ungumming  and  subse- 
quent treatment.  In  the  plants  thus  treated 
the  fibre  is  got  out  mechanically,  and  is  then  treated 
according  to  requirement,  by  ungumming,  bleaching, 
and  preparing  for  spinning.  There  is  also  a spinning 
machine  in  order  to  test  the  various  fibres  in  this 
respect,  and  to  see  how  they  are  likely  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a commercial  article.  Another  im- 
nortaut  improvement  is  also  being  introduced  at  this 
factory,  and  that  is  the  rapid  retting  of  flax.  The  usual 
method  of  retting  is  to  soak  the  flax  in  wafer  for  about 
three  weeks.  By  the  new  process  this  will  he  effected 
in  about  a couple  of  hours.  This  quick  action  is  brought 
about  by  submitting  the  flax  to  the  intermittent  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  moisture,  which  is  stated  to  he 
very  effective,  and  in  no  way  to  act  prejudicially  upon 
the  fibre. — H.  and  C.  Mail. 


'I’HE  BLACKMAN  TEA  WITHERING 
SYSTEM. 

Data,  based  upon  actual  working  experi-  nee  in 
India,  more  than  endorse  the  good  opinion  we  formed 
of  the  Blackman  system  of  tea  withering  when  we 
commented  upon  it  in  1885.  The  fact  of  its  being  a 
Iruh/  natural  process,  or  more  exactly  speaking,  a re- 
duction of  the  natural  process  to  cornploto  control, 
in  tb(!  simplest  manner  possible,  at  once  invited 
sympathetic  attention  to  it,  in  that  all  attempts 
to  “wither  ■'  artificially  as  distinguished  from 
“natural  wither”  bad  so  far  proved  failures. 
It  was  recognise  ! that  the  oxtrenoo  simplicity  of  the 
I'.lackman  system,  by  requiring  no  miniipulation  of 
I bo  leaf,  no  boxing  in  of  space,  no  trollies,  aud  in 


fact  nothing  but  the  simple  fans  erected  judiciously 
to  suit  existing  tea  houses,  left  it  unapproached  for 
efficiency,  simplicity,  and  economy.  That  this  esti- 
mate was  justified  baa  since  been  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  those  who  have  tried 
it  according  to  the  plans  provided  by  the  Black- 
man Ventilating  Company’s  exports.  As  we  have  said 
before,  the  fan  is  only  the  tool  employed,  and  though 
its  record  of  success  is  without  rival,  this  success  in  a 
large  measure  depends  upon  the  amount  of  skill 
shown  in  erecting  the  tool  to  suit  local  conditions 
and  requirements.  From  time  to  time  reports  have 
come  home  from  India  which  have  been  most  en- 
couraging, but  it  was  not  till  last  cold  weather  that 
planters  seem  to  have  been  irresistibly  tempted  by  the 
results  they  wdressed  on  those  gardens  supplied  with 
the  system.  Orders  then  came  in  freely  from  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  success  of  installations  erected  upon  the 
plans  sent  out  from  home  had  carried  conviction  to  the 
sceptical.  Some  of  the  reports  received  by  the 
managers  of  tea  companies,  from  the  garden  managers, 
upon  the  working  of  the  Blackman  system  tin's  season, 
speak  for  themeelves.  The  manager  of  Teekulpar 
fCacbar),  writirg  to  the  manager  of  the  Land  Mortgage 
Bank,  Limited,  under  date  June  27th,  1890,  says : 
“ The  highly  favourable  characters  the  brokers  give 
our  latest  teas,  are  duo  to  something  more  than  the 
natural  improvement-  of  the  leaf,  and  I think  this  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  excellent  work  the  Blackman 
propellers  do.  . . . Experience  shows  that  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  very  high.  . . . The  morning’s  leaf  is 
weighed  into  the  tea-house  about  midday,  and  the 
rolling  commences  some  time  that  afterncon  ; the 
evening’s  leaf  is  either  rolled  the  same  night  or  very 
early  the  following  morning.  One  very  great  advantage 
of  this  plan  is  the  excellent  colour  we  are  able  to  get 
in  the  course  of  fermentation.  . . . The  fans  have 
been  put  to  a very  special  test  during  the  past 
fortnight,  the  rain,  day  and  night,  having  been  almost 
incessant,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  tome  of  our 
neighbours  (without  fans)  have  had  to  stop  plucking 
as  they  cannot  wither  their  leaf,  but  our  manufac- 
turing of  tea  has  gone  on  as  usnal,  and  the  quality  of 
the  tea  is  as  good  as  if  the  weather  were  fine.  . . . 
I am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  use  of  the 
Blackman  air  propellers  in  our  tea-house  has  been 
a very  decided  success,  and  that  the  general  adop- 
tion of  these  useful  machines  should  work  a revolu- 
tion in  the  system  of  manufacturing  tea.”  The  same 
manager,  in  a subseqeunt  letter  dated  July  10th  last, 
confirms  his  first  report  as  follows  : — “ The  propellers 
are  doing  our  work  admirably,  and  we  are  having 
no  difficulty  in  withering  the  whole  of  our  leaf  with 
them,  and  this  during  a success’on  of  weeks  of  the 
worst  weather  one  could  imagine  for  manufacturing.” 
The  manager  of  Lattakoojan  Tea  Esta'e  (As«am), 
writing  to  the  manager  of  the  Land  Mortgage  Bank, 
Limited,  under  date  June  13th  last,  says ; — “ The 
time  occupied  in  withering,  of  course,  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  number  of  dryers  in  full  opera- 
tion on  the  ground  floor,  but  in  no  case  as  yet  has 
it  exceeded  five  hours,  the  least  time  being  only  three 
bours.  It  matters  not  whether  the  leaf  comes  in  dry  or  wet 
if  there  is  sufficient  heat  on  the  ground  floor  a 
perfect  ‘wither,’  as  good  as  any  natural  'wither,’ 
will  be  obtained  iu  the  time  specified.  ...  As 
the  new  withering  loft  can  accommodate  90  maunds  of 
leaf  at  a time  and  wither  it  at  the  latest  in  five  hours, 
I need  hardly  say  that  we  ate  now  quite  independent 
of  all  the  old  witlteriny  houses. 

“ Then,  the  manager  of  Boro  Jalingah  Tea  Estate 
(Silchar)  writing  to  the  manager  of  L^nd  Mortgage 
Bank,  reports  that  ‘ It  has  been  working  since  April 
27th  and  runs  smoothly  and  well,  withering  leaf 
brought  in  at  12  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  same 
leaf  being  ready  for  rolling  by  4-30  p.m.  This  I should 
not  consider  much  of  a test  of  the  machine,  as  the 
chamber  was  only  completed  in  part.’  ” 

These  extracts  show  that  experience  i.s  hea  ing  out 
most  satisfactorily  the  forecast  we  ventured  upon  in 
1886.  It  is  necessary  to  reiterate  the  desirability  of 
the  system  being  erected  upon  plans  sent  out  from 
home,  based  upon  the  experienoe  already  there  coL 
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lectedj  and  with  due  regard  for  the  expert  opinion 
which  the  Blackman  Ventilating  Company  possess,  to 
a unique  extent,  upon  all  that  relates  to  the  laws 
governing  the  movement  of  large  volumes  of  air  in 
motion,  and  the  vagaries  to  be  provided  against. — 
H.  and  C.  Mail. 

^ 

BONES. 

The  Government  of  India  last  October  invited  th® 
attention  of  Local  Governments  to  the  increasing 
exportation  of  bones  from  India,  and  asked  the 
Department  of  Land  Records  and  Agriculture  in 
Bengal  to  embody  remarks  on  the  use  of,  and  trade 
in  bones,  in  its  annual  reports.  From  information 
gathered  on  the  subject  in  Bengal  it  appears  that 
within  the  last  few  years  the  collection  of  bones 
from  village  wastes  for  export  to  Calcutta  has  become 
the  regular  profession  of  a low  caste  of  Hindus — 
Ghamara — and  is  gradually  extendiug  to  the  outer 
pans  of  Bengal,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing 
demand  of  the  Calcutta  mills,  and  the  extension  of 
railway  communication.  Heaps  of  raw  bones  col- 
lected for  transport  to  Calcutta  may  now  be  seen 
along  the  railway  and  principal  river  routes  of 
Bengal.  Bones  are  also  collected  by  the  indigo 
planters  of  Behar  for  use  on  their  indigo  land. 
Many  of  them  have  erected  mills  for  grinding  them 
to  dust.  The  bones  brought  into  Calcutta  are 
bought  up  for  manufacture  into  bone-meal.  With 
the  exception  of  a comparatively  small  quantity  of 
bone-meal  sent  out  to  tea-gardens,  the  report  says 
the  whole  of  the  output  of  the  bone-grinding  mills 
in  Calcutta  is  destined  for  export.  The  price  of 
bone-meal  is  said  to  range  from  E2  to  R2-8  per 
maund,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  fineness  and 
purity. 

Numerous  experiments  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
bone-meal  as  a manure  for  paddy  have  been  made- 
in  Burdwan  and  liooghly.  It  could  not,  however, 
be  ascertained  how  much  of  the  increase  1 yield  on 
any  plot  manured  with  bone  meal  was  due  to  this 
manure  alone,  for  in  most  of  the  experiments  bone- 
meal  was  mixed  with  saltpetre,  hide-salt,  etc.,  and 
the  experiments  made  by  the  ryots  were  deviod  of 
precision.  The  best  guide  to  the  value  of  this 
manure  would  seem  to  be  the  evidence  of  the  ryots 
who  have  tried  it.  The  testimony  of  the  ryots 
and  farmers  was  nearly  uniform  to  the  effect  that 
bone-meal  is  quite  as  good  a manure  as  oilcake  for 
paddy,  potatoes,  and  sugarcane,  but  that  its  effect 
does  not  last  for  more  than  a year,  and  that  better 
results  were  obtained  in  sandy  than  in  clayey  soils. 
Although  bone-meal  is  aoknowleged  to  be  a good 
manure,  oilcake  is  believed  to  be  superior  to  it  in 
many  respects.  It  is  also  much  cheaper  than  bone 
meal,  and  is  open  to  no  objection  on  the  ground  of 
caste  feeling.  Until,  therefore,  bone-meal  can  be 
ofiered  at  cheaper  rates  than  oilcake,  there  seems 
to  be  no  hope  ;of  its  general  adoption  in  native 
agriculture, — Madras  Times,  Aug.  19th. 

^ 

FALSIFICATION  OF  TEA  IN  CHINA. 

A French  chemical  journal  just  to  hand  gives 
the  analyses  of  some  teas  recently  seized  at  Dun- 
kirk and  Paris,  where  they  had  been  sent  from 
China.  M.  Riche  found  in  his  examination  of 
several  samples,  that  they  did  not  differ  decidedly 
from  genuine  tea  in  their  ash  and  in  the  propor- 
tion of  tannin.  But  in  searching  for  the  alkaloid, 
the  samples  were  found  to  give  no  crystalline 
theine  at  all,  but  in  its  stead  a greenish,  viscid 
substance.  It  is  remarked  that  the  highest  per- 
centage of  tannin  found  in  the  investigation  was 
16-80.  A paper  by  M.  Collin  follows,  treating 


the  subject  from  a morphological  point  of  view. 
The  author  gives  cuts  showing  the  structural  pe- 
ouliaritios  of  true  and  spurious  tea,  both  as  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  and  the  microscope.  He  re- 
marks, that  this  fraud  is  more  readily  detected 
by  means  of  the  lens  than  by  chemical  analysis. 
Every  true  leaf,  of  whatever  variety,  has  serrated 
edges.  Mr.  Hooper,  the  Government  quinologist,  who, 
has  analysed  a large  number  of  teas,  informs  us 
that  the  adulteration  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  an 
admixture  of  leaves  from  a tree  belonging  to  the 
same  or  an  allied  natural  order  of  the  genuine 
tea  bush.  The  Gordonia  obtusa  belonging  to  the 
tea-order,  for  instance,  has  leaves  with  the  same 
aroma  and  containing  tannin  and  ash  in  very 
similar  proportions,  but  the  amount  of  alkaloid 
forms  a very  small  percentage  of  the  leaf.  The 
Gordonia  is  a tree  very  plentifully  distributed  in 
the  Nilgiris,  but  the  leaves  are  different  to  those 
of  tea,  both  in  their  margins  and  apex.  A few 
years  ago,  Indian  planters  were  looking  upon 
their  Chinese  brethren  with  dreaded  rivalry,  and 
this  was  increased  when  the  medical  faculty  at 
home  were  recommending  the  finely  flavoured  leaf 
of  the  celestials  in  preference  to  the  so-called 
harsher  tea  of  India.  But  we  need  not  fear 
competition  much  longer,  for  when  adulteration 
and  falsification  are  resorted  to  by  men  of  busi- 
ness, the  trade  somewhere  is  radically  bad,  and 
China  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  a market 
for  this  time  honoured  commodity. — South  of  India 
Observer, 


COCONUT  BUTTER. 

Mr.  B.  C Basu  of  the  Agricnltural  Department  of 
Bengal,  writes  to  the  Agii-Horticultural  Society, 
Calcutta ; — 

" I took  four  nuts  of  average  size,  neither  very  big  nor 
very  small,  and  bad  the  kernel  reduced  to  a coarse  pulp 
with  a native  instrument  called  karni.  The  nuts  were 
not  fully  ripe  ; the  kernel  was  fully  formed,  but  was  yet  a 
little  soft.  After  the  kernel  had  been  made  into  pulp, 
the  latter  was  squeezed  in  a thick  piece  of  cloth  to 
express  the  ‘ milk.’  A little  water  had  to  be  added 
to  the  pulp  to  make  the  milk  run  out  freely.  Ttie 
whole  of  the  milk  could  not,  however,  be  expressed, 
as  I had  no  proper  appliance  to  do  the  work.  The 
‘ milk  ’ was  measured  and  found  to  be  3 paos  or 
roughly  24  oz  , of  which  quantity  I pao  may  be  taken 
as  water  added  to  the  pulp  in  the  act  of  expressing  the 
milk. 

“ Immediately  after  the  milk  bad  been  expressed  it 
was  churned  in  a soda-water  bottle.  I intended  to 
use  the  English  churn  which  I have  recently  procured 
from  England,  but  the  quantity  of  milk  was  too  small 
to  be  put  into  a churn.  I should  mention  here,  that 
in  the  experiment  with  coconut  milk  which  I made 
in  the  last  cold  weather,  I had  no  need  to  add  any 
ice  or  cold  water,  but  in  the  present  experiment, 
which  was  made  sometime  about  the  end  of  last  April, 
the  weather  was  hot,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
butter  refused  to  ‘come’.  I then  added  a little  iced 
water  to  the  milk  in  the  soda-water  bottle,  and  the 
batter  grains  immediately  appeared.  The  whole  opera- 
tion did  not  take  more  than  15  minutes  and  could  be 
finished  in  half  the  time  if  cold  water  was  added  in 
the  beginning.  -Ill  that  I had  now  to  do  was  to  wash 
the  butter  iu  cold  water  and  gather  it  into  a lump. 
The  butter  weighed  just  a little  over  IJ  chittacks  or 
3 oz.,  that  is,  121  per  cent,  on  the  milk.  This  I cou- 
sirlered  encouraging;  but  my  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment were  great  when  on  opening  the  vessel  iu  which 
I had  put  iu  the  butter,  I found  that  it  bad  all 
melted  and  was  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water.  In 
the  cold  weather  the  butter  kept  pretty  firm  day  and 
night;  but  iu  the  hot  weather  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  it  solid,  unless  it  was  put  in  iced  wa’ar. 
Under  the  oirounaatances,  I believe  it  is  useless  trying 
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to  make  coconut  butter  in  a hot  climate  like  ours,” 

lu  a substqu^  nt  letter  Mr.  Basu  conjectured  that 
the  butler  fats  of  the  coconut  might  be  of  two 
or  more  kinds,  with  different  melting  points,  ami  in 
that  case  those  that  melt  at  a low  temperature  might 
be  removed  and  the  balance  would  remain  sjlid- 

In  connection  with  the  subject,  the  following  from 
the  journal  of  the  Society  of  Obemical  Industry  is 
of  interest : — 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  last  report 
of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Mannheim  on  the 
subject  of  the  manufacture  of  coemot  butter  in 

Germany  : — , . , , , 

German  chemists  discovered  in  the  coconut  a fatty 
substitute  for  butter.*  This  discovery  was  made  by  a 
Dr.  Schluuk,  practical  chemist  at  Ludwigsbafen.on-the- 
Khine.  Shortly  after  the  discovery  was  made  a firm 
was  established  in  this  city  under  the  name  ‘ P.  Muller 
and  Shone,'  which  sunk  a large  amount  of  capital  in 
an  enterprise,  having  for  its  object  the  production 
of  the  new  article,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
coconut  Butter.  The  results  achieved  have  more  than 
justified  their  expectations.  The  firm  is  not  able  to 
meet  the  constant  demauds  made  upon  it.  Although 
iu  existence  only  one  year,  it  employs  25  workmen, 
who  get  from  25  to  75  cents  a day,  has  a 40-horse- 
power engine,  and  produces  daily  3,000  kilos  of  butter, 
which  retails  at  from  55  tu  65  pfennigs,  or  from  13  to 
ink  cents  per  pound,  or  26  to  30  ceuts  per  killogramme. 

“ The  nuts  are  obtained  from  almost  all  lands  lying 
iu  the  tropics  especially  from  the  South  Sea  and  Coral 
Islands  Arabia,  the  Coast  countries  of  Africa,  and 
South  America.  Natives  in  countries  where  the  nuts 
grow  have  tor  a long  time  used  the  milk  of  these  nuts 
instead  of  food  oils.  It  coutaius  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
fat  and  23  to  25  per  cent  of  organic  substances  of 
which  9 to  10  per  cent  is  of  albumen.  Liebig  and 
Fresnius  had  already  discovered  the  value  of  the 
coconut  oil,  or  fat,  but  did  not  succeed  in  its  produc- 
tion as  a substitute  tor  butter,  The  new  butter  is 
of  a clear,  whitish  colour,  melts  at  from  26  degrees  to 
28  degrees  C.,  and  contains  0-0008  per  cent  water, 
0 066  per  cent  mineral  siuff.s,  auu  99'9932  per  cent  fat. 

“ft  hardens  at  190  C.  It  is  better  adapted,  how- 
ever, for  the  kitchen  than  for  the  dining-room,  that  is 
for  cooking  purposes  than  for  the  uses  to  which  butter 
is  put  on  our  tables.  It  is  neither  disagreeable  to 
the  taste  nor  smell.  In  a country  where  teal  but- 
ter runs  ail  the  way  from  26  to  35  cents,  per  lb., 
and  coconut  butter  costs  but  15  cents,  a great  future 
must  open  up  before  the  latter.  At  present  it  is  chiefly 
used  iu  hospitals  and  other  State  institutions,  but  is 
also  rapidly  finding  its  way  into  houses  or  homes  where 
people  ate  too  poor  to  buy  butler.  The  working  classes 
are  rapidly  taking  to  it  instead  of  the  oleomargines, 
against  which  so  much  had  been  said  in  the  papers 
diitiog  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

“ The  new  butter  is  said  to  be  singularly  free  from 
acids  and  other  disturoing  elements  so  often  touud  m 
butter,  especially  that  made  from  milk  taken  from  cows 
diseaseu  with  tuberculosis.  Here  it  is  estimated  that 
fully  10  per  cent  of  the  mJk-giving  cows  are  so 
troubled.  This  absence  of  acids  and  other  matter  ren- 
ders its  digestion  much  easier,  hence  the  preference 
already  shown  for  the  new  article  by  hospitals 
and  such  institutions.  There  are  thoie  who  do  not 
hesiiate  to  declare  this  new  substitute  as  healthier  and 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  too  often  bad  butter  brought 
on  tlie  market,  and  not  to  be  named  iu  the  same  breath 
with  oleouiargarines  made  too  often  from  the  diseased 
fat  of  horse  and  sheep  flesh. 

“ When  it  is  remembered  that  Germany  has  already 
some  50  factories  making  olemargarines  and  other 
artificiil  butlers,  and  that  some  180,000  centners  are 
procured  annually,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  regular 
butler  will  have  hard  work  to  hold  its  own  in  a 
hundred  uses  against  its  new  rivals,  and  especially  so 
since  the  oleomargarines  and  ariiHoal  butlers  of  all 
kinds  arc  placed  under  severe,  careful,  and  watchful 
state  inspectors.” — Ind,io:n  Ayrioultihrist, 

• The  young  kernels  scraped  to  the  consistency  of 
cream  give  special  siest  to  (Sinhalese  curcieSi— Ln,  AL, 


Bananas  ani>  Melons  in  Assyria. — In  the  July 
number  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Record, 
Dr.  Bonavia  attempts  to  show  that  the  Assyrians 
partook  of  Bananas  and  Melons  at  their  dessert. 
So  far  as  the  Melons  are  concerned,  this  doesnot 
seem  at  all  unlikely  ; but  as  to  the  Banana,  the 
case  seems  rather  more  doubtful.  It  may  have  been 
so,  but  the  illustrations  given  from  Botta’s  Monu- 
ments de  Ninive,  seem  as  much  like  bundles  of 
Asparagus  as  Bananas.  Surely  the  Assyrians  did 
not  make  use  of  a Oovent  Garden  bundling  machine  ? 
— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

The  International  Congress  or  Agriculture 
AND  Forestry,  at  which  Great  Britain,  among  other 
States,  is  represented,  was  opened  at  Vienna  on 
Sept.  2nd  under  the  presidency  of  the  Marshal  of 
the  Province.  The  members  of  the  Congress  num- 
ber nearly  909,  delegates  being  present  from  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Roumania,  Russia,  f-ervia, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  South  Australia,  India,  Brazil, 
and  Japan.  The  representative  of  England  is  Mr. 
Ernest  larke,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England.  Upon  the  president 
of  the  committee,  Baron  Hohenbruck,  Councillor 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  the  secretary, 
Chevalier  Max  von  Proskowetz,  f,  r.  g.  s.,a  gen- 
tleman well  known  in  England  by  his,  exploration 
in  Central  Asia  and  Eastern  Russia  has  fallen  the 
brunt  of  the  labour  of  organising  the  congress. — 
0.  Mail,  Sept,  5th. 

MINOR  AILMENTS  AOT)  THEIR  CURES. 
II. 

Baldness,  or  Loss  of  Hair. — This  generally 
results  from  worry  and  overwork,  or  impairment 
of  the  general  health.  Many  preparations  of 
cantharides  are  recommended,  but  many  of  these 
undoubtedly  prove  beneficial.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  purely  a 
local  complaint,  and  much  may  be  done  by  im- 
proving the  general  condition  of  the  health.  A 
blanl,  unirritating  application  for  the  scalp  is 
Lanoline,  which  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  skin. 
Lanoline  contains  cholesterine  (a  fatty  substance), 
and  it  is  this  which  maintains  the  hair  lustrous 
and  soft  without  greasiness.  Lanoline,  iu  the  form 
of  Lanoline  Pomade,  shuld  be  rubbed  in  freely 
night  and  morning,  preferably  in  front  of  a fire. 
Hazeline  applied  freely  by  means  of  a piece  of 
Lawton’s  Absorbent  Cotton  will  speedily  relieve 
any  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  scalp. 

Asthma. — Asthma  is  a paroxysmal  ailment  to 
which  many  persons  are  subject.  The  attacks 
usually  come  on  suddenly,  vary  greatly  in  intensity, 
and  may  last  from  ten  minutes  to  three  or  four 
hours.  It  is  sometimes  no  easy  matter  to  cut 
short  an  attack,  but  benefit  will  often  be  ex- 
perienced from  the  use  of  Nitre  Papers,  Stramonium 
Cigarettes,  and  the  use  of  the  Chlroide  of  Ammonium 
Inhaler  (Vereker’s).  In  the  intervals,  the  ad- 
ministration of  ten  drops  of  Pure  Terebene  every 
three  hours,  with  its  occasional  inhalation,  has 
been  found  beneficial.  Pinol  has  also  been  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  is  now  largely  employed. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  bowels  should  be 
carefully  regulated,  and  for  this  purpose.  Laxative 
Tabloids  may  be  used,  one  or  more  being  taken 
every  morning  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  patient. 

Black  Eye. — One  of  the  best  applications  for  a 
black  eye,  resulting  from  a blow  or  contusion,  is 
Hazeline,  applied  freely  on  lint  or  absorbent  cotton. 
Very  hot  water,  applied  frequently,  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies.  As  a rule  the  condition  luns  its 
course,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  sufferer  to  prevent 
an  unsightly  appearance  for  some  days. — '^Health," 
London,  * 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  TEA  DRYING 
MACHINERY. 

(By  C.  B.) 

* # # 

In  deciding  upon  the  beat  olaaa  of  machine,  the 
first  question  to  be  considered  is  •pnioer  ; if  the  factory 
is  supplied  with  unlimited  water  power  the  decision 
should  at  once  be  made  in  favour  of  one  of  the  yan 
maoliines,  because  the  fuel  consumed  by  snob  is  about 
10  per  cent,  leas  for  weight  of  tea  dried  than  by  machines 
which  do  not  require  power.  If  there  is  abundance  of 
steam  power  available  the  same  consideration  holds 
good,  but  to  a limited  extent,  because  the  extra  fuel 
used  in  the  boiler  will  nearly  balance  the  difference 
of  fuel  used  in  the  drying  machines,  and  the  fact  is 
to  be  taken  into  account  that  the  oogiue  will  have  to 
be  kept  going  for  hours  after  the  rolling  work  is 
fini.shed.  When  power  in  the  factory  is  limited,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  decision  should  be  in  favour  of  such 
machines  as  the  £/p-draft  Sirocco,  because  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  engine,  and  can  be  placed  in  any  part 
of  the  factory,  irrespective  of  tho  position  of  the 
other  machinery. 

Sevei'nl  machines  to  do  the  required  work  are  bet- 
ter thin  one  only  of  large  capacity,  because  any  little 
accident  deranging  the  latter  would  bring  the  whole 
of  the  drving  to  a standstill,  whereas  in  the  former 
case  a difficulty  with  one  machine  could  be  overcome 
by  extra  pressure  upon  the  others  ; and,  besides,  if 
the  extra  In  at  from  drying  is  utilized  for  withering 
fl  lors  overhead,  it  is  evidently  better  to  have  such 
beat-producing  apparatus  distributed  than  to  have 
it  concentrated  on  one  spot,  unless  indeed  withering 
fans  are  employed  to  distribute  the  heat.  Another 
consideration  is  that  it  does  not  pay  to  work  a large 
machine  for  drying  a small  quantity  of  tea  in  the  slack 
season,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  an  immense  body 
of  iron,  and  perhaps  brick,  as  we'l  as  floor,  takes  a 
geat  deal  of  fuel  to  bring  it  up  to  a temperature  of 
240  deg.;  and  this  is  an  expenditure  which  is  greater  even 
for  a short  day’s  work  than  for  a long  one,  because 
there  is  a longer  interval  of  cooling  down  between 
working  hours.  Besides  all  this  it  is  well  to  have 
one  or  two  machines  doing  the  finishing  off  only,  as 
no  machine  yet  invented  will,  under  ordinary  circum- 
^taiic  ,s,  dry  the  tea  pueca  at  one  go.  Viewed  from 
everv  point,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  have,  say,  not 
less  than  four  machines  for  a moderate  sized  factory 
ttiaii  !u  have  one  large  machine  capable  of  drying 
tho  whole. 

In  choosing  a type  of  machine  it  is  well  to  look  to 
substantial itj/  ; of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  a 
machine  which  will  unfailingly  produce  tea  of  even  Jd. 
per  lb.  bettor  than  others  is  to  bo  got  at  all  cost ; 
but  no  such  superiority  has  yet  been  established  for 
any  one,  and  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  substan- 
tial will  prove  the  best  in  the  long  run;  provided 
always  that  tho  price  is  not  very  serious  (though  they 
are  all  more  expensive  than  they  should  be),  since 
it  is  quite  possible  that  during  the  next  five  years  some 
genius  may  place  in  the  market  an  article  which  will 
meet  most  of  the  requirements  still  left  untouched. 

A machine  with  an  excessively  powerful  fan  is  to  be 
avoided  by  all,  for  many  reasons.  Such  a machine  is 
useless  for  final  firing,  because  it  will  blow  away  the 
finest  of  the  tea ; it  dries  rapidly  by  passing  through 
the  tea  a much  larger  quantity  of  air  than  in  the  more 
moderate  processes,  and  the  fierce  strong  blast  must 
destroy  a gnat  deal  of  the  aroma  of  delicately  fla- 
voured teas;  the  power  required  to  work  such  a fan 
is  enorm  udy  more  than  peop’e  are  apt  to  think 
when  they  twirl  the  thing  round  by  one  hand  when 
the  bolt  is  off  ; and  the  consequent  oonsumption  of 
fuel  in  the  boiler  and  tne  wear  and  tear  of  connecting 
machinery  are  no  small  items  : the  heat  in  the  air 
after  passing  tlirongh  such  a machine  will  be  found  to 
be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  n mount  of  moisture 
carried  away,  and  is  therefore  a direct  waste  and  in 
many  ca.ses  must  be  a positive  nui.sance.  It  is  a 
rnisfako  to  think  that  suoh  heat  can  be  utilized  for 
withering  because  drying  is  Huep''«e4  fn  Vp  gnm?  nn 
when  the  withering  is  tinishe.i,  nr  iiouly  so. 

-a 


It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  machinerv  is  a saving 
of  labour,  and  some  of  the  drying  machines  save  a 
great  deal  in  that  way  ; in  most  cases  this  saving  is 
to  be  reckoned  at  much  more  than  the  actual  wages, 
because  it  sots  free  the  labour  for  other  work  in  the 
most  busy  season,  when  increased  cultivation  may  be 
of  vast  importance  to  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of 
tea. — Indian  Planters’  Gazette,  liMig,  26tb. 


THE  RAMIE  FIBRE. 

Fbogbess  of  its  Manufactube  in  this 

COUNTBY. 

Editor,  “Manufacturers’  Record,'’ 

Now  that  fahrica  made  of  ramie  fibre,  and  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture,  are  on  sa’e  and  can  be  had  regu- 
larly of  the  trade,  one  more  etaple.  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  AmerioHu  agriculturist  may  be  established  on 
a scale  that  will  produce  an  .annual  revenue  to  the 
farmers  aggrega'ing  nn  immense  sum.  All  experi- 
ments in  the  cultivation  of  the  ramie  plant  in  this 
country  have  been  on  a small  scale,  not  ever  suffi- 
cient in  their  pronorlions  to  demonstrate  an  efficient 
and  practical  me'hod  of  decorticating  fhe  stems. 

A serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  ramie  culti- 
vation in  this  country  has  been  the  element  of 
doubt  regarding  the  demand  for  the  fibre.  Enthu- 
siastic writers  upon  the  subject  of  ramie  culture 
have  greatly  exaggerated  the  demand  for  China  grass 
(ramie)  said  to  exist  in  Europe,  In  recent  years  the 
price  of  China  grass  has  been  so  hi?b,  compared  with 
other  fibres,  as  to  prohibit  its  use  in  Europe  except 
in  moderate  quantities.  Large  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  in  Europe  experimenting  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  what  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  tbe 
finest  and  most  valuable  vegetable  fibre  known  to  the 
commercial  world.  Costly  experiments  were  conducted 
to  properly  ungum  the  fibre  of  imported  China  grass. 
Generally  those  experiments  have  been  unsatisfactory, 
while  the  appe.arauce  of  tbe  resulting  fibre  seemed 
perfect,  being  fine,  glossy  and  white.  Yet  when  spun 
and  put  into  cloth  the  fabric  would  crack,  and  many 
other  difficulties  were  met  with  in  this  fabrication 
which  were  known  only  to  the  art. 

Moreover,  the  fibre  obtained  was  always  costly, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  introduce  it  only  into 
high-priced  goods.  This  involved  another  class  of  ex- 
periments, such  as  machinery  for  spinning  and  to 
complete  the  fabricution  of  a kind  of  goods  that 
would  command  a sufficient  price  to  make  the  enter- 
prise remunerative.  Some  of  the  European  experi- 
menters seem  to  have  been  partially  successful,  hut  they 
have  not  created  a large  demand  for  tbe  fibre. 

From  an  American  .standpoint,  there  is  not  a large 
establishment  in  Euri  pe  tunning  on  ramie.  It  has 
remained  for  Mr.  Charles  Toppsn  to  thoroughly  and 
perfectly  ungum  the  fibre,  so  that  it  can  be  spun 
and  carded  by  ordinary  cotton  and  woollen  machinery, 
giving  a re.sult  that' permits  the  fibre  to  be  n.«ed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  fabrics.  This  has  not 
been  accomplished  in  any  other  country,  and  its  value 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  for  inasmuch  as  the  fibre 
is  produced  cheap  enough  to  be  used  in  low  grade 
goods,  now  the  demanil  for  the  raw  material  will  he 
large.  The  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  fhe 
first  six  months  of  1890  will  show  a consumption  of 
China  grass  iu  tbe  United  States  greater  than  was 
consumed  in  all  Europe  iu  the  year  of  1889. 

The  mannfac'uve  of  goods  from  ramie  is  now  es- 
tablished, and  the  fibre,  will  soon  find  its  way  into 
the  highest  grade  of  fabrics.  Men's  suitings  and  fine 
underwear  are  already  being  made  here  from  it. 

A commercial  joiirral,  recently  commenting  on  the 
varieties  of  ramie,  states  that  thtre  is  an  annual 
variety  valuable  only  for  cordage.  This  is  iirobuldy 
an  error  ns  to  its  hi  ing  a variety  of  ramie.  China 
and  Japan  ])roJnce  the  well-known  commodity  we 
know  as  China  grass  or  ramie,  and  while  there  are 
Bcvcral  Varieties,  the  plant  is  a perennial.  I’he  amuml 
referred  to  is  probably  in  no  way  alii' d to  ilu  Clnia 
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grass  of  commerce,  but  it  may  be  a fibre  used  to 
adulterate.  The  adulteration  of  China  grass  for  ship- 
ment is  not  new,  and  has  frequently  attracted  the 
attention  of  shippers. 

The  mechanical  decortication  of  ramie  in  the  field 
has  not  made  such  progress  as  has  been  made  in  the 
degummiug  of  the  ribbons.  The  reasons  are  plain. 
In  solving  the  degumming  problem,  many  tons  of 
China  grass  were  at  once  imported  and  the  product 
turned  out,  not  by  the  pound,  but  by  the  ton.  Yarn 
is  now  being  made  by  the  ton,  and  the  products  are 
being  sold  by  the  bolt.  Machines  that  effectually  and 
rapidly  produce  the  ribbons  from  the  green  stems  in 
the  field  will  put  the  United  States  in  the  lead  as  a 
ramie  producing  and  manufacturing  country.  But  the 
ramie  must  be  grown  to  be  decorticated.  The  ribbons 
must  be  produced  by  the  ton  and  continued  until 
many  tons  are  produced  before  results  are  obtained. 
Po.ssibly  the  recent  off-r  of  the  use  of  a machine  free 
to  those  who  will  grow  25  acres  of  ramie  within  the 
next  two  years  will  stimulate  its  cultivation. 

T.  Albee  Smith. 



JAMAICA  AND  ITS  FORTHCOMING 
EXHIBITION, 

By  C.  Washington  Eyes,  C.M.G. 
Planting  Progress  in  Jamaica. 

Jamaica  is  singularly  varied  in  its  climate  and  natural 
features.  Its  general  botanical  resources  are  of  a 
wonderful  extent  and  richness ; its  useful  or  economic 
plants  have  beeu  thoroughly  investiga  ect,  although  as 
yet  a small  number  have  entered  lar-gely  into  com- 
merce. These  latter  have,  however,  received  much 
attention  from  Mr.  D.  Morris,  the  present  Assisiaut 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  when  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  public  gardens  and  plantations  of 
the  island,  and  one  of  the  important  features  of  the 
exhibition  will  be  the  proof  of  the  value  in  arts,  manu- 
factur  :s,  and  food,  of  the  economic  plants  of  Jamaica. 
The  isla:  d is  144  miles  long,  its  greatest  width  is  49 
miles,  aud  its  least  width — going  straight  across  from 
Kinssion  to  Annotto  Bay — is  21J  miles.  It  contains 
4,193  square  miles.  It  is  diversified  by  mountains  and 
th>  ir  attendant  streams,  and  the  climate  ranges  from 
7.5°  to  80°  on  the  coast  and  flat  lands  a Ijoining,  to 
00°  and  65°  on  the  high  mountains,  such  as  the  Blue 
mountain  range.  The  dryness  of  the  atmo.sphere  upon 
elevated  portions,  such  as  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains, 
has  attracted  much  attention  for  it.s  health-giving 
quaiit  es,  aud  its  influence  up  n consumption  and  bron- 
chial affections  generally. 

This  deversitie  1 elevation  is  naturally  conducive  to 
variety  of  culsivatio'i.  Sugar  is  grown  (though  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  formerly)  in  those  parts  of  the 
island  specially  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  whilst  the. 
Blue  Mountain  coffee  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Fruit 
especially  the  banana,  is  grown  extensively.  Cinchona 
bark  does  not,  at  present,  appear  to  be  increasing  as 
an  article  of  export,  chiefly  owing  to  the  low  prices 
at  present  ruling.  If  a febrifuge  could  be  produced 
on  the  spot  cheaper  than  quinine,  there  would  be  a 
better  prospect  of  success  lor  this  industry.  In  the 
cultivation  of  tea  the  labour  difficulty  may  possibly  be 
felt.  The  director  of  public  gardens,  Mr.  Fawcett, 
reports; — “From  the  Blue  Mountain  ridge  down  almost 
to  the  sea  coast  on  the  north  side  the  conditions  are 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  tea.  The  plant  has 
become  naturalised,  springing  spontaneously  from  self- 
K.)wu  bee  1 ; ” aud  the  manufactured  leaf,  when  shown 
at  exhibitious,  has  been  much  approved.  Jamaica 
oranges,  says  Mr.  Fawcetr,  “ ought  to  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  anywhere  against  those  from  Florida;  they 
ar  fin  r fruit,  and  produced  at  much  less  expense. 
IjUkI  in  .Jamaiei  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  the  soil 
is  fenilo.”  A great  drawback  is  that  the  fruit  is  i ither 
bhipped  in  an  improper  cmdition,  or  is  not  packed 
with  care.  An  object  lesson  in  packing  oranges  wi  1 
be  one.  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the  Exhibition. 
While  upon  this  point,  1 might  refer  to  some  remarks 


made  by  Mr.  D.  Morris,  in  the  paner  read  by  him  before 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  February,  1887.  Fruit 
eaual  to  a va’ue  of  £8.000,000  sterling  is  yearly  imported 
into  the.  United  Kingdom.  The  import  into  the  United 
Stat°8  must  also  be  very  large,  nea'ly  the  whole 
of  the  fru’t  grown  in  Jamaica  going  to  that  coun- 
try. Mr.  Morris  says,  and  I quite  agree  with  him,  that 
“ when  fruit  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  and 
it  possesses  a distinct  va'ne  in  foreign  markets,  it  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  the  Government,  no  less  than 
the  people  generally,  to  take,  every  step  that  is  practi- 
cable and  suitable  to  place  that  fruit  in  such  a market 
in  the  beat  possible  condition.  Great  care  is  taken 
generally  in  the  preparation  of  crops  of  sugar,  coffee, 
cacao,  pimento,  tobacco,  ginger,  and  other  produce  ; 
but  the  careful  and  scientific  treatment  of  fuiit, 
although  capable  of  yielding  returns  proportionately 
quite  as  large  as  any  of  these,  is  practically  overlooked, 
and  consequently  the  loss  entailed  upon  both  growers 
and  shippers  is  enormous.”  We  may  hope  that  the 
Exhibition  will  produce  such  examoles  as  will  remove 
this  reproach  so  justly  made  by  Mr.  Morris.  In-'e  d. 
hi«  remarks  have  had  already  considerable  effect. 

A select  committee  of  the  Jamaica  Legislative  Conn- 
cil  recently  renorted  as  follows  upon  this  question  : — 
“ Your  Committee,  believe  that  one  chief  danger  to  the 
fruit  trade  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  parties  engaged  in 
packing  fruit  are  ignorant  of  the  best  methods  in  force 
in  countries  where  the  trade  has  reached  far  larger 
dimensions  than  is  likely  to  result  in  Jamaica,  at  least 
for  some  years  to  come;  and  they  are  of  opinion  that 
great  benefit  would  accrue  if  experienced  frnit  packers 
could  be  introduced  from  the  Mediterranean,  or  the 
Western  or  Canary  Islands.  If  the  trade  accepts  this 
suggestion,  and  should  ask  the  Government  toassi'tin 
introducing  this  class  of  skilled  labour,  yo'ir  Committee 
recommend  that  the  Government  should  render  all 
the  a'd  it  can  in  its  introduction.” 

It  cannot  be  ton  plainly  stated  that  the  future  of  the 
fruit  trade  of  this  island  depends  mainly  on  the  pro- 
per selection  and  packing  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  exported  ; 
and  the  trade  will  not  on'y  be  injured  directly  but  the 
island  must  also  suffer,  if  those  who  ate  engaged  in 
the  business  do  not  combine  to  do  all  that  can  be  done 
to  prevent  the  shipment  of  frnit  of  poor  qualify,  or 
defectively  put  up. 

The  total  acreage  in  Jamaica  under  cultivation  and 


care,  in  1879  and  1888,  was  as 

follows  : — 

1879. 

1888. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Canes 

44,948 

...  33,616 

Coffee 

22,853 

...  20,075 

Ginger  ...  ... 

130 

218 

Arrowroot  ... 

33 

10 

Corn 

649 

822 

Tobacco 

841 

167 

Cacao 

37 

935 

Vegetables  ... 

44 

51 

Ground  provisions  ... 

58,444 

...  79,382 

Guinea  grass 

122,369 

...  122,197 

Common  pa.sture 

272.431 

...  313,137 

Common  pasture  and  pimento 

42,010 

...  44,539 

Pimento 

1,155 

1,455 

Total  number  of  acres  under 

cultivation  and  care 

565,448 

...  616,594 

ISoie  ■ — Fruits  are  not  included  in  the  above  statement, 
as  they  grow  indifferently  among  other  products. 

It  cannot  be  held  that  the  above  figures  show  any 
sensible  advance  iu  ten  .years.  The  most  satisfactory 
items  are  the  ground  provisions,  grown  by  the  peasamry 
occupying  small  holdings ; and  the  cacao  cultivation 
There  are  a number  of  small  settlers  in  Jamaica,  groov- 
ing patches  of  cane,  and  possessing  sugar  mills  mad<  of 
the  liard  woods  of  the  country.  The  appliances  are  no 
doubt  very  crude,  but  if  they  could  be  improved,  and 
the  extraction  made  more  economically,  such  as  in- 
dustry might  increase. 

Of  the  actual  resources  of  the  island  available  for 
export,  the  Table  of  Exports  for  the  years  1888  and 
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1889  respectively 


Anuatto 

Arrowroot 

Beeswax 

Oattle,  11-' at 

Oocoa 

Cocoiuits 

Ooffee 

Oinohona  bark  ... 
Fruit,  bananas... 

„ limes 
„ mangoes  . 

„ oranges... 

„ pineapples 
„ shaddocks 
Ginger 
Hides 
Honey 

Horses  and  Mule 
Lancewood  spars 
Limejuice 
Pimento 
Rum 

Sheep’s  wool 
Sticks  (walking) 
Succades 
Sugar 
Tamarinds 
Tobacco,  cigars. 

„ (unmanu- 
factured) ... 
Tortoise  shell  ... 
Turtle 

„ (prepared 
and  dried) 

Wood,  bitter  ... 

„ ebony 
,,  fustio 
„ lignum  vitse 
„ logwood  ... 
Yams 

Amiatto 

Arrowroot 

Beeswax 

Cattle,  neat 

Cocoa 

Coconuts 

Coffee 

Cinchona  bark  ... 
Fruit,  bananas... 

„ limes 
„ mangoes  . 

„ oranges... 

„ pineapples 
„ shaddocks 
Ginger 
Hides 
Honey 

Horses  and  Mule 
Lancewood  spars 
L mejuioe 
Pimento 
Rum 

Sheep’s  wool  ... 
Sticks  (walking) 

■ Succades 
Sugar 
Tamarinds 
Tob<cco,  cigars 
„ (unmanu- 
factured) 
Tortoise  shell  ... 
Turtle 

„ (prepared 
and  dried)  ... 
Wood,  bitter  ... 

,,  ebony  ... 

„ fustic  ... 

,,  lignumvitje 
„ logwood... 
Yams  ,,, 


may  be  taken 
1888. 

524.429  R> 

27  cwts.  2 qrs.  21  lb 
1,933  cwts.  1 qr.  21  lb 
79 

4,750  cwts.  0 qr.  6 lb 
5,909,301  (number) 

98,965  cwts.  2 qiv.  3 lb  321,440  2 


Value 
£ s. 
3,583  11 
38  3 
4,822  15 
790  0 
10,640  2 


4,015  (number) 
3,093,393  bui:ches 
634  barrels 
299,584  (number) 
47,910,177  (number) 
9,812  dozens 
10  barrels 

10,222  cwts.  0 qr.  13  lb 
277,828  lb 
1,680  cwts.  1 qr. 

100  (number) 

7,921  (number) 

85,963  gallons 
66,559  cwts  2 qrs.  2 ttj 
1,868,490  gillons 
19,4,8  lb 


16, 8“^2  loose,  628  bundles  434  12 
73  cwts.  0 qrs.  22  lb  469  14 
490,480  cwts.  0 qr.  251b  288,402  7 
4,939  lb 
7,008  lb 


20,682  10  10 
3 
0 
9 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
8 
9 
0 
8 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 


151  7 
270,671  17 
317  0 
268  9 
64,673  14 
1,471  16 
6 0 
19,462  18 
6,788  2 
1,344  4 
2,377  0 
2,383  15 
2,865  8 
44,727  19 
202,419  15 
323  12 


90 
3,504 


2,008  lb 

2,688  (number) 

8,587  lb 

218  tons  10  cwts 
57  tons 5 cwts. 

2,463  tons  8 cwts. 

20  tons  13  cwts. 
100,901  tons  6 cwts. 
28,194  cw' s.  1 qr. 

1889. 

455,874  lb 
7 cwts.  1 q".  14  lb 
1 OlScwts.  0 qr.  22  lb 

26  

5,248  cwts.  3 qrs.  19  lb 
4,831,615 


578  11  0 
4,244  10  0 


1,132 
437 
143  2 
7,390  4 
61  19 
353,154  11 
11.277  14 


3,798  19 
11  6 
4,571  11 
260  0 
10,581  16 
15,219  11 


6 10 
0 0 


84,606  cwts.  0 qr.  8 lb  291,383  6 

3,321  (number)  66  0 

2,881,313  bunches  252,114  17 

701  barrel-  350  10 

170,988  (number)  100  19 

35,394,271  (number)  51,321  13  10 

8,292  6-12  dozens  1,036  11 

33  barrels  16  10 

8,952  cwts  1 qr.  1 lb  18,615  8 

260,641  ft  6,516  0 

1,248  cwts  1 qr.  2 ft  1,248  8 

67  (numbfr)  3,426  0 

8,062  (number)  2,821  14 

77,745  gallons  3,239  7 

46,179  cwi.s  3 qrs.  21  lb  47,842  8 

1,374.931  gallons  137,493  2 

23,031  11)  384  13 

171,144  loose,  l,303bundles  2,576  11 
48  cwt.  3c|is.  13  lb  197  3 

323,238  cv  ts.  1 qr.  1 lb  244,368  2 


1,775  lb  32  kegs 

4,4794  ft 

1,693  II) 

3,673  lb 
2,742  lb 

12,069  1b 

649  tons,  19  cwts 
383  tons  2 owts 
793  tons  8 cwts 
446  tons  19  cwts 
116,454  tons 
6,149  owts  0 qr.  16  lb 


45  15 
2,799  13 


79  13  0 
1,469  4 0 
5,007  14  0 


1,529  17 
1,299  18 
956  16 
2,142  3 
1,251  9 
375,226  10 
8,074  11 


The  new  struggling  indu.stries  in  the  above  list  will 
be  noticed.  Tobacco  makes  no  way  at  present.  The 
differ,  nee  in  the  export  of  yams  between  the  two 
years  suggests  an  unfavourable  season  for  roots  and 
ground  provision.  Upon  the  whole,  the  above  table 
presents  a state  of  things  whicli  is  certainly  capable  of 
great  improvement.  The  valuable  and  historic  indus- 
try of  sugar,  for  in.'-tauco — an  expensive  product 
requiring  large  capital  for  expenditure,  principally  in 
wages  enjoyed  by  the  industrial  classes — should  not  be 
allowed  to  die  out  while  Englishmen  eat  every  year 
nearly  a million  tons  of  beet  root  sugar,  produced  by 
foreign  labour,  and  aided  by  foreign  State  bounties. 
A careful  consideration  of  the  above  figures  will  show 
that  there  is  much  to  be  done,  not  only  in  maintaining 
existing  industries  but  in  planting  new  ones,  a number 
of  which  have  been  suggested,  and  will  be  referred  to 
later  on  ; and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  the  undeveloped  agricultural  weal ih  of  the  island 
that  an  exposition  of  its  capabillities  is  so  much 
desired. 

As  the  exhibition  is  primarily  a display  of  Jamaica 
products,  it  was  opportune  on  the  part  o!  the  Governor 
to  issue  a “ Message  to  the  people,”  recommending 
local  effort  in  every  part  of  the  island.  His  Excellency 
mentions  that  prizes  will  ba  offered  for  samples  of  the 
following,  among  many  other  things,  grown  or  made  by 
the  people  Sugar-canes,  cacao,  kola,  bananas,  oranges, 
ground  provision,  coconut,  Sisal  hemp,  Manilla  hemp, 
tobacco,  cigars,  cinchona,  coffee,  peppers,  ginger, 
pimento,  rum,  logwood,  fustio,  aunatto,  castor  oil, 
coconut-oil,  oattle  and  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry, 
birds,  fishes,  turtle,  bees,  carpentey,  cabinet-making, 
basket-work,  nets,  mats,  goldsmiths’  and  silver  work, 
models  of  cottage  homes,  boats,  fancy  work,  &c.  Greater 
researches  for  minerals  are  recommended.  Gold, 
silver,  and  copper  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Charing  Gross  mine,  and  ten  tons  of  ore  have 
been  recently  shipped  to  London.  Special  arrange- 
ments are  also  suggested  for  collecting  large  samples 
of  the  various  rubber  substances  to  be  obtained 
from  a number  of  trees.  Prom  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  kingdom,  a great  variety  of  raw 
material  could  be  obtained,  some  that  might  locally 
be  manufactured  or  prepared  for  consumption,  and 
others  useful  to  the  manufacturer  abroad.  In  the 
diff  rent  parishes  are  found  limestones,  sandstones, 
flagstones,  marbles,  road  materials,  sands,  ochres,  clays, 
ornamental  and  precious  stones,  gypsum,  copper  ores, 
lead,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt,  manganese,  antimony,  gold, 
and  silver.  Few  countries  are  better  supplied  with 
building-stone,  wliich  varies  in  degree  from  the  finest 
marbles  to  coarse  but  enduring  sandstones.  Fine 
marbles  of  different  patterns  and  colours  are  found  in 
many  parts.  There  is  a great  extent  of  granite  rocks. 

Jamaica  is  rich  in  fibres,  and  a serious  attempt  is 
to  be  made  to  utilise  them  for  several  purposes- 
Bamboo  and  megass  (or  the  sugar-cane  after  crushing) 
might  become  important  for  paper  making.  In  the 
even  of  the  Esparto  grass  failing,  as  was  at  one 
time  feared,  a substitute  becomes  very  important.  I 
have  some  excellent  specimens  of  paper  stock  and 
writi  ng  paper,  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Rouiledge 
from  bamboo  and  megass.  There  are  many  other  u-t  s 
for  the  fibres  found  in  Jamaica.  What  is  wanted  is 
a good  and  iuexpensive  machine  for  iheir  extraction. 
The  institute  of  Jamaica  has  offered  a prize  of  £50 
for  the  best  set  of  machines  which  may  be  shown  at 
the  Exhibition.  I have  communicated  with  the  princi- 
pal English  and  foreign  manufacturers  upon  the  basis 
of  information  forwarded  by  Mr.  Morris,  of  Kew.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  quote  some  extracts  : — 

“ The  set  of  machinery  might  iuclu  le  a banana 
machine,  as  well  as  others.  The  banana  machine 
should  be  portable  and  simple,  adapted  for  the  t.x- 
pressiou  of  water  from  the  stem  of  the  banana,  to  be 
constructed  especially  for  the  use  of  small  plantations, 
and  at  a cost  so  as  to  be  placed  within  reach  of 
small  cultivators. 

The  following  native  and  other  fibre  plants  are 
already  found  in  Jamaica,  and  machines  are  desired 
to  clean  the  leaves  or  stems  of  any  of  them. 

7.  Aloe  Family, — 1.  American  aloe  {Ayave  amcricana). 
2,  Keratto  {Agave  Morrisii).  3,  Sisal  hemp  or  hone 
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quen  (Agave  I'igida).  4.  Fastid  aloe  or  Blailritius  hemp 
(Furcrcea  (/’g.iritea).  5.  Silk  grass  (Furcraa  cuhensis). 
6.  D 'gger  plant  (iMcca  aloifolia).  7.  Bowstring  hemp 
iSawseri'em  zeylanica).  8.  Bowstring  hemp  (Sanseviera 
guineensis). 

II.  Ananas  or  Pineapple  Family- — 1.  Pineapple 
(Ananassa  sativa).  3.  Pinguin  (Bromelia  pingidn).  3. 
Silk  grass  (Karatas  Plumieri). 

III.  Banana  ami  Plantain  Family. — 1.  Banana 
(Alusa  sjpienium).  2.  Plantain  (Musa  sapientum).  3. 
Manila  plantain  (rJ/ttsa  tea-iii(s).  4.  Abyssinian  plantain 
(Musa  ensete). 

IV.  Nettle  Family. — Ramie  or  rhea  (Boehmeria  nivea). 

“ As  regards  the  fibre  of  the  plantain  and  banana, 

it  is  estimated  that  about  two  million  stems  of  these 
plants,  after  beari-’g  fruit,  are  cut  down  every  year  in 
Jamaica.  In  the  absence  of  a suitable  machine  to 
prepare  the  fib^e,  these  stems  are  allowed  to  rot  on 
the  ground,  o-  are  converted  into  manure.  A full- 
grown  plantain  or  banana  stem  weighs  about  one 
hundredweight,  and  contains  only  about  two  pounds 
of  fibre.  The  bulk  of  the  stem  is  made  up  of  watery 
juices  and  soft  pulp.  A simple  and  effective  machine 
of  the  natnre  of  a wringing  or  mangling  machine  is 
required,  through  which  portions  of  the  banana  or 
plantain  might  be  passed  to  free  them  from  water. 
The  machine  must  be  portable,  aud  the  rollers  should 
be  made  of  hard  wood.  Iron  would  soon  rust,  aud 
also  be  too  heavy.  When  the  stems  Lave  been  passed 
through  the  machine,  they  could  then  be  easily  carried 
to  a more  elaborated  fibre  machine,  or  taken  to  the 
nearest  stream  and  washed  and  beaten. 

“ It  is  well  known  that  banana  fibre  is  not  of  high 
value,  and  probably  would  not  be  worth  more  than 
one  penny  or  penny  half-penny  per  pound.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  production,  under  present  circumstances 
in  Jamaica,  would  entail  very  little  expenditure,  and, 
with  a suitable  machine,  would  bring  in  a consider- 
able revenue  to  the  cultivators.  Even  at  one  penny 
per  pound,  Jamaica  could  produce  banana  fibre  worth 
about  £20,000  per  annum.” 

We  also  want  information  as  to  the  latest  processes 
of  sugar-making — that  is  tbe  means  of  extracting  the 
greatest  quantity  of  juice  from  the  cane,  and  the 
greatest  quantity  of  sugar  of  good  quality  from  the 
juice.  We  should  like  to  obtain,  for  instance,  a model 
of  a diffusion  plant,  now  so  largely  used  in  Europe 
in  the  beet  factories.  It  is  possible  that  the  fibres  of 
the  cane  may  prevent  the  rapid  and  easy  slicing  by 
knives,  which  is  found  adapted  to  the  beet-root,  and 
that  the  process  may  not  be  found  a good  substitute 
for  the  old-fashioned  system  I believe  that  enter- 
prising planters,  both  in  Demerara  and  St.  Lucia,  are 
making  practical  experiments,  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  obtain  for  the  information  of  sugar  makers  in 
Jamaica  a model  of  the  apparatus  employed.  Rum 
distillation,  too,  is  important  for  Jamaica.  Rum  is  a 
natural  product  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  is  an  article 
for  which  Jamaica  has  long  been  famous,  the  flavour 
and  quality  depending  not  so  much  upon  manufac- 
ture as  upon  soil.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
recently  asaed:  ‘‘Who  drinks  rum?”  It  is  evident 
that  a considerable  quantity  is  drunk,  and  some  is 
no  doubt  employed  in  the  rnanuFacture  of  European 
brandies  and  whiskies.  So  long  as  there  is  a demand 
for  rum,  .Jamaica  is  justified  in  producing  it,  and 
no  other  country  has  such  natural  advantage  for  its 
production.  A knowledge  of  the  latest  improvements 
in  distillation  might  supersede  the  somewhat  crude 
and  rule-of-thumb  method  too  frequently  adopted. 

It  would  bo  also  interesting  to  obtain  models  or 
specimens  of  machines  for  preparing  the  coffee  berry 
for  consumption,  and  others  showing  the  different  forms 
into  which  cocoa  aud  chocolate  are  made  such  attrac- 
tive articles  of  food.  The  preparation  of  turtle  for 
food,  ca.stor-oil  for  medicine,  and  the  different  gum 
and  rubber  manufactures,  would  likewise  be  desirable 
for  the  exhibition. 

Discu.ssion. 

Mr.  Morris  said  Mr.  Eves  had  stated  that  the  cost 
of  producing  cinchona  was  too  great  for  it  to  be 


succe.'sfully  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  but  he  thought  that 
was  not  quite  the  case.  After  the  cultivation  had  been 
carried  on  for  soms  time,  the  price  fell  so  low  that  it 
was  really  not  worth  exporting,  aud  no  doubt  it- would 
be  better  for  the  people  to  keep  their  trees  for  the 
present,  and  let  the  bark  become  more  matured,  so 
that  when  the  price  rose  they  would  get  a better 
return.  The  cinchoni  trees  were  more  healthy  in 
Jamaica  til. u in  many  pans  ol  the  East  Indies,  so 
that  he  had  little  doubt  about  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  industry.  As  to  tea,  he  thought  that  in  face  of 
the  enormous  shipments  from  Ceylon  and  India,  that 
it  would  not  bo  wise  for  the  people  of  Jamaica  to  take 
up  this  matter.  The  fruit  industry  was  one  which  bad 
grown  very  considerably  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
for  whereas  in  1876  the  total  value  of  the  fruit  exported 
was  only  about  £10,000,  it  was  now  between  £300,000 
and  £400,000.  That  trad-e  had  done  a great  deal  of 
good  to  the  island  generally,  though  there  was  no 
doubt  better  picking  and  preparation  of  the  fruit  would 
still  further  increase  its  value.  The  oranges  grown 
in  the  island  were  very  fine.  With  regard  to  fibre 
industries,  he  had  urged  the  people  to  take  np  this 
branch,  and  as  the  price  rose  50  per  cent,  during  the 
last  four  years,  they  might  have  reajied  the  full  value 
of  the  increase.  However,  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to 
takeup  the  matter.  The  .Jamaica  Institute  had  offered 
a prize^ — £50  for  a sot  of  machines  to  produce  fibre  in 
different  ,-tages,  and  he  had  great  hopes  of  such  a 
machine  being  brought  out.  Thevalso  wanted  a machine 
for  preparing  Liberian  coffee.  Latterly  the  price  of  this 
coffee  had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  Java 
it  fetched  a price  equal  to  that  of  tbe  best  e.states 
coffee,  aud  it  could  be  grown  upon  the  old  sugar 
plantations.  With  regard  to  the  rum  industry,  attempts 
were  now  being  made  for  the  first  time  to  carefully 
examine  the  yeast,  and  trace  the  real  cause  of  the 
different  qualities  of  rum  produced.  There  were 
numerous  industries  in  Jamaica  which  might  be  taken 
up,  but  the  people  were  so  comfortable,  and  so  satisfied 
with  their  beautiful  climate,  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  stir  them,  and  get  them  to  take  ruflScient  trouble 
to  develop  fully  the  resources  of  the  country.  He  bad 
no  doubt  that  the  Exhibition  would  be. a very  great 
success,  and  that  it  would  be  a benefit  not  merely  to 
Jamaica,  but  to  the  whole  group  of  our  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Ei.st,  who  had  resided  for  thirty  years  in 
Jamaica,  said; — The  great  want  of  the  island  with  regard 
to  minor  products  had  already  been  dealt  with  by  llr. 
Morris.  What  was  wanted  was  a better  class  of 
machinery,  both  with  reference  to  fruit  and  fibre. 
The  people  needed  instruction  as  to  the  gathering  of 
the  fruit.  He  had  seen  oranges  pulled  from  Ihe  trees, 
thrown  into  carts,  and  brought  into  Kingston  in  a 
condition  which  gave  very  little  promise  of  their 
realising  a return.  He  had  also  seen  them  hand 
picked  and  properly  packed,  first  in  paper,  and  then 
in  suitable  barrels  for  their  conveyance,  and  the 
difference  in  the  result  bad  been  perfectlv  amazing — 
the  one  method  as  contrasted  with  the  other.  Another 
great  want  in  connection  with  the  fruit  industry  was 
better  roads  in  order  to  bring  the  produce  to  the 
wharves  for  shipment,  and  he  was  glad  to  know  that 
Sir  Henry  Blake  was  giving  special  attention  to  this 
subject.  He  thought  Jamaica  might  supply  the  world 
with  fibres.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  fibrous  roots 
would  grow  on  land  which  was  hardly  suitable  for 
any  other  production  ; but  the  great  want  with 
reference  to  fibre  was  suitable  machinery.  They  had 
not  yet  had  a machine  of  so  simple  and  effective  con- 
struction as  to  be  of  much  use,  especially  to  the 
peasantry  of  the  country. 

Mr.  H.  Stern  said  : — Reference  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Morris  to  the  advantages  which  might  have  been  reaped 
by  cultivating  fibre  plants,  but  it  was  no  use  doing  so 
unless  they  had  a machine  to  extract  the  fibres.  Some 
years  ago  the  Government  offered  a prize  of  £50  for  any 
machine  which  would  extract  the  fibre  from  the  Sisal 
hemp,  and  a machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
but  it  was  found  that  that  would  not  extract  the 
fibre  with  sulticient  economy  to  make  it  marketable 
He  was  very  glad  to  see  that  another  prize  bad  been 
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offered,  and  he  hoped  that  some  good  would  reoiilt 
therefrom. 

Mr.  Blorris  remarked  that  6bre  machines  had  been 
at  work  for  eleven  years  in  Yucatan  and  six  years  in 
Mauritius.  There  was  no  great  dif&cul'y  about  c’ean- 
ing  Sisal  hemp,  or  the  pineapple  family  ; the  great 
difficulty  had  been  with  regard  to  the  banana  and 
ramie.  He  had  examined  some  machines  at  Paris 
tor  dealing  with  china  grass,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
M.  Favier  would  send  one  of  his  machines  to  the 
Exhibition.  These  machines  would  prepare  one  ton 
per  day  of  the  libbons.  The  coat  of  such  machines 
was  about  £?0,  while  the  machines  in  use  at  Mauritius 
cost  £25.  Full  particulars  of  these  machines  are  given 
in  the  Kew  Bulletin  for  November,  1889,  and  May 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  O'Halloran  asked  what  success  had  attended  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Morris  to  cultivate  Manilla  hemp,  which 
was  always  marketable,  and  in  very  great  demand. 

Mr.  Morris  said  the  Manilla  hemp,  which  was  yielded 
by  a kind  of  banana,  was  introduced  into  Oeylon  and 
Jamaica  a good  many  years  ago,  but  unfortunately, 
they  had  not  been  able  to  get  it  to  flourish  ; in  fact, 
they  had  the  utmost  difficulty  even  in  keej^ing  the 
plants  alive  at  Kew.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
Manilla  hemp  could  be  a success  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  had  been  under  cultivation  in  Trinidad,  Demerara, 
Dominica,  and  at  St.  Vincent,  but  they  had  found  that 
at  no  spot  outside  the  Philippine  Islands  would  the 
plant  flourish.  It  would  be  possible  to  send  the  Manilla 
hemp  to  any  part  of  the  West  India  Islands,  where 
the  conditions  were  likely  to  be  favourable,  but  up  to 
the  present  the  results  had  been  most  disappointing, 

Mr.  Scott  regretted  that  more  attention  had  not 
been  devoted  in  the  discussion  to  the  sugar  and  cocoa 
industries.  He  thought,  also,  great  advantages  might 
be  derivf  d from  the  Exhibition  in  < onuection  with  the 
United  S'ates  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Morris  replied  that  the  cultivation  of  cocoa  in 
Jamaica  was  well  understood,  as  was  also  (he  prepara- 
tion of  the  bean.  It  was  understood  they  had  really 
been  talking  that  evening  of  industries  which  had 
hitherto  lacked  .‘success  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
maohineiy,  or  from  want  of  special  knowledge.  They 
could  uot  expect  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground  a 
that  meeting,  thongb  he  was  very  glad  that  Mr.  Scott 
had  mentioned  the  subject.  They  were  now  dealiu 
with  the  special  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  nrise'J 
in  Jamaica.  He  believed  as  laud  was  opeired  up,  an” 
the  facilities  for  transport  improved,  the  culrivatio” 
of  various  industries,  both  new  and  old,  would  b® 
uudertalion  in  the  West  ladies. 

The  Chairman  said  : — I do  not  know  how  it  may  be 
now,  blit  50  years  ago  there  were  great  differences 
between  the  coast  asprect  of  Jamaica,  and  of  San 
Domingo  and  Cuba.  TPiese  larger  i.sland8  are  equally 
beautiful  in  scenery,  but  in  those  days  Jamaica 
alone  seemed  well  cultivated,  and  to  show  along  the 
coast  line  the  residence  of  a popmlation  in  favourable 
conditions  of  life, — Joiirnal  of  the  Soeiety  of  Arts. 


J'bXPJMlIMENTS  WITH  MANA-GRASS 
— ECONOMIC  PRODUCTS  FOR 
THE  ZAMBESI. 

A long  letter  obligingly  written  me  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Ibotson  is  not  very  encouraging  as  to  antici- 
pation for  sunoesB  with  the  present  set  of  experi- 
ments for  testing  the  suitability  of  mana-grass  as 
a board-making  material.  When  my  last  notes  on 
this  topic  were  written  you,  my  letter  stated  that 
it  was  intended  to  try  the  effect  of  subjecting  the 
boiled  grass  to  the  action  of  edge-runners  in  the 
pug  mill  before  passing  it  into  the  pulping  troughs. 
It  will  bo  as  well  to  give  you  Mr.  Ibotson’s  own 
words  on  this  subject,  though  even  his  trained 
opinion  must  not  be  accepted  as  conclusively  proving 
that  mana-grass  cannot  be  uiilizedfor  the  purpose 
desired,  because  so  much  might  follow  as  the  result 
of  chemical  admixture  during  the  boiling  process 
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which  is  antecedent  to  those  underteken  at  the 
Pojle  Mills.  Opportunity  has  not  yet  occurred  for 
me  to  learn  what  the  chemical  experts  may 
think  on  this  special  point,  and  speculation  by 
myself  as  to  possible  remedial  treatment  had 
better  therefore  be  omitted,  though  I can  see  no 
insuperable  obstacle  to  its  success  in  anything- 
that  Mr,  Ibotson  has  written  me.  The  following 
are  the  terms  of  that  gentleman’s  letter  to  me : — 
“ Poyle  Mills,  Colnbrook,  Bucks,  September  2nd, 
1890. — My  dear  sir, — The  treatment  of  the  mana-grass 
with  edge  runners  certainly  improved  it  a great 
deal  ; for  whereas  we  could  not  at  the  first  trial 
without  edge  runners  get  the  stuff  to  mix  with 
the  water  at  all,  on  our  subsequent  trial  after 
being  put  through  the  edge  runners  the  fibres 
mixed  with  the  pulp  and  worked  very  well  on  the 
cylinder. 

“ But  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  making  of 
the  board  on  the  winding  cylinder.  The  fibres  or 
stalks  appear  to  be  too  hard,  and  will  not  felt 
together  into  a board.  We  made  two  long  trials 
on  two  separate  days — one  was  of  the  grass  alone, 
and  the  other  of  the  grass  with  boiled  staroh 

added,  but  in  neither  form  could  we  get  a single 
board  that  would  hang  together  so  as  to  be  taken 
off  the  roll.  We  obtained  a few  pieces,  but  that 
was  all  ; there  was  no  consistency  in  it  to  make 
the  board  hang  together. 

” Mr.  Stanley  and  Dr.  Evans  came  down  and  saw 
the  stuff  on  the  machine.  We  shall  send  up 

to  the  Syndicate  the  boards — suoh  as  they 
are— with  all  pieces  that  seem  likely  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject.  But  our  own  opi- 
nion is  that  the  grass  is  a very  troublesome 

material  to  treat,  and  that  any  process  that  would 
render  it  suitable  for  making  into  boards  would 
be  found  a very  expensive  one  to  work. — Yours  very 
truly,  (Signed)  H.  P.  Ibotson.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Christy,  f.  l.  s.,  -who  has  on  so 
many  occasions  obliged  me  with  his  valuable 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  Ceylon 
products,  has  just  shipped  this  week  from  the 
London  Docks  to  a Portuguese  trading  colony 
on  the  Zambesi  the  largest  consignment  of  eco- 
nomic plants  which  has  even  left  this  country 
to  a single  order.  The  plants  shipped  included 
coffees,  teas,  cocoas,  peppers,  and  vanilla,  all 
plants  in  fact  which  have  formed  leading  pro- 
ducts among  yourselves.  Mr.  Christy  selected 
and  packed  all  the  specimens,  and  ho  viows  it 
as  a singular  fact  that  the  Portuguese  should 
be  compelled  to  turn  thus  to  the  English  to 
assist  them  in  developing  the  resources  of  their 
African  territories.  What  a change  this  is  signU 
ficant  of  that  has  arisen  since  the  Portuguese  were  the 
chief  colonizing  power  of  the  world  \— London  Cor. 


LAWES’  CHEMICAL  MANURE. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  company  was  held 
this  afternoon  at  the  New  Corn  Exchange  Hotel, 
Mark-lane.— Mr.  W.  Colchester,  who  presided,  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report  stating  that  the  net  profit 
for  the  past  year  amounted  to  £25,877,  added  to 
which  was  the  balance  brought  forward,  making  a 
total  of  £33,692  available  for  distribution.  Out  of 
this  sum  the  direotors  recommended  dividends  of 
7 per  cent,  on  the  preference,  and  of  lOs  per  share 
on  the  ordinary  shares,  carrying  £2,600  to  the 
reserve,  and  writing  £5,000  off  the  land,  plant,  and 
goodwill  aooount,  leaving  £7,789  to  be  carried  for- 
ward. During  the  past  year  six  of  the  company's 
acid  chambers  at  Barking  bad  been  renewed,  and 
a proportion  of  the  cost  charged  to  revenue.  The 
remainder,  amounting  to  £3,766,  the  board  proposed 
to  write  off  in  equal  amounts  during  the  nest  two 
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years.  The  directors  had  commenced  to  erect  som® 
additional  sheds  at  the  works  to  enable  them  to 
store  the  raw  materials  required  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  manure  in  such  a manner  as  would  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  their  removal  after  once  being 
discharged.  By  this  and  other  means  the  board 
hoped  to  reduce  the  increase  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion caused  by  the  higher  wages  conceded  lo  their 
workmen  during  the  past  year. — The  report  was 
unanimously  adopted. — Globe,  Aug.  29th. 


AMATIVE  PEEUVIAN  COTTON. 

The  Uni'ed  States  Consular  Agent  at  Payta  says 
that,  after  five  years  of  drought,  the  province  and 
State  of  Payta  are  naturally  depressed  in  the  way  of 
commerce  and  all  kinds  of  industry.  The  valley  of 
Chira  forms  a favourable  exception.  The  production  of 
the  valley  consists  principally  of  native  Peruvian  cotton 
(Gossypium  herbaceum  peruvimmm,)  an  article  used 
very  extensively  in  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods  with  which  it  mixes  readily,  on  account 
of  its  rough,  strong,  aud  long  fibre,  is  produced  abun- 
dantly throughout  the  State  after  the  rainy  seasons, 
which  are  periodical,  and  occur  generally  every  seven 
years,  and  is  culiivated  always  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  on  lowlands  irrigated  by  the  overflow  of 
streams.  The  plant  is  arborescent  and  perennial,  and 
after  fully  developing  continues  producing  cotton  tor 
five  or  six  years  in  succession,  provided  there  bo  some 
moisture  in  the  ground,  needing,  however,  very  little 
of  it  on  account  of  its  deep  rooting,  thus  reaching 
moisture  at  great  depths.  The  system  of  cultivation 
of  this  plant  is  quite  primitive,  the  seeds  being  planted 
by  making  holes  in  the  ground  with  spades,  witheut 
tilling  or  manuring  the  soil.  The  plant  becomes  deve- 
loped and  begins  to  bear  cotton  in  dry  and  sandy  soil 
about  six  months  after  planting,  and  about  nine 
months  in  rich  and  wet  land,  continuing  to  yield  at 
short  intervals  for  five  or  six  more  years  in  succession. 
Tho  plant  may  be  observed  in  blossom;  with  pods, 
hues,  and  cotton  all  at  the  same  time,  and  giving  a 
continual  yield  for  the  time  above  stated.  In  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  about  every  seven  years,  the  rains 
are  incessant  for  about  two  months,  both  in  the  in- 
terior and  on  the  coast,  and  water  descends  in  such 
abundance  as  almost  to  inundate  the  country.  Large 
tonents  stream  down  the  mountain  side,  the  valley  of 
the  Chira  is  deluged,  flat  lauds  within  it  are  turned 
into  morasses,  aud  morasses  into  lakes;  in  fact,  the 
lowland  becomes  submerged,  and  the  accumulated  mass 
of  waters  rush  with  great  force  down  the  central  valley 
which  forms  their  only  outlet.  The  valley,  however 
is  wide,  and  the  descent  very  gradual.  The  extent 
of  the  valley  through  which  the  water  flows  is  from 
three  to  four  miles  wide,  and  although  it  is  nearly 
200  miles  in  extent,  the  valley  for  the  whole  distance 
is  almost  level.  The  rains  generally  cease  in  March, 
but  it  requires  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  days  for  the 
water  to  disappear  and  leave  the  land  dry.  As  soon 
is  that  is  i fleeted  there  springs  up,  from  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  which  has  been  thus  submerged 
most  luxurious  vegetation.  The  soi'  is  wonderfully 
rich,  and  has  been  under  cultivation  by  the  aborigines 
from  time  immemorial,  and  its  fert  lity  is  kept  up 
unimpared  by  the  slime  which  is  abundantly  deposited 
durh  g inundation.  The  cotton  is  collected,  when  the 
pods  open,  by  women  and  children,  who  are  paid  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  collected,  the  prevailing  rates 
Ijciiig  about  Is  8d  for  every  100  pounds.  It  is  taken 
from  the  field  to  the  ginning  house,  where  it  is  cleaned 
and  made  up  into  bales  of  about  175  pounds  each. 
There  are  five  of  such  establishments  in  the  province 
of  J’ayta,  one  in  Querecolillo,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  rivi  r,  owned  by  an  Englishman;  two  in  Eullana,  a 
city  of  about  1,000  inhabitants,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  owned  by  natives  ; two  at  La  Huaca,  owned  by 
an  Englishman  aud  an  Italian.  A considerable  qua- 
lity of  cotton  is  annually  exporteil,  aud  seeds  are 
now  also  exported  for  oil-tnaUing,  Europe  is  the 
market  for  both  products,— J/rtftM/actm'f  and  Inventor, 
Ang.  20th. 


RUBBER  COLLECTING  IN  THE 
AMAZON  VALLEY. 

A correspondent,  signing  himself  M.  G.  M.,  writes 
to  the  Daily  News  as  follows: — 

May  I be  allowed  to  speak  a word  of  warning’ 
through  your  columns,  to  any  young  men  who  might 
be  Induced  by  the  offer  of  a high  salary  to  go  out  to 
the  interior  of  South  America  ? Last  autumn  four 
young  men  were  induced  by  a wealthy  Spaniard,  who 
was  visiting  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  to  go  out  with 
him  to  his  estate  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon.  They  found  when  they  arrived  there  that 
it  was  a rubber  plantation  worked  by  slave  labour, 
and  that  two  of  them  were  expected  to  act  as  overseers. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  slavery  in  name,  for  payment  is 
given  in  the  form  of  a nickel  token,  with  which  the 
labourer  buys  hie  rations  ; but  it  is  compulsory  labour, 
extending  to  mere  infants,  and  enforced  by  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  lash,  and  sometimes  of  the  rifle  bullet. 
The  English  nature  of  these  young  men  revolted 
against  such  a system  and  they  resolved  to  escape  on 
the  first  opportunity,  r wo  of  them  succeeded  in  doing 
so,  and  are  now  in  England,  eager  to  tell  their  story 
to  save  others  from  being  similarly  deluded,  and  if 
possible  to  stir  up  an  agi> alie  n which  may  lead  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  poor  oppressed  natives.  The  third 
(a  near  relative  of  my  informant)  was  drowned  by 
the  upsetting  of  a canoe  on  his  way  down  the  Eiver 
Madeira.  The  fourth  was  unable  to  accompany  his 
comrades,  being  ill  of  fever  when  they  left.  I write 
this  in  the  hope  that  their  fate  my  deter  others  from 
venturing  into  an  unknown  region  among  strangers, 
unless  after  searching  inquiry  they  can  obtain  satis- 
factory assurance  as  to  the  kind  of  work  required, 
and  the  character  of  those  who  engage  them, — India 
Rubber  Journal. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  EXPANSION. 

About  a month  ago  Mr,  Stanley  when  referring  in 
laudatory  terms  to  the  Anglo -German  agreement 
used  these  words  : — “ You  have  a glorious  table- 
land, and  you  are  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  So 
I see  now  prospects  by  which  British  people 
could  breathe  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  whereas 
before  I was  very  doubtful  whether  colonists  could 
live  there  and  multiply  there  as  they  have  multiplied 
in  America ; but  1 see  now  a possibility,  because 
you  will  have  the  whole  slopes  of  Kenia,  that  mag- 
nificent tableland  rising  to  7,000,  8,000,  or  9,000  ft. 
You  have  also  Mfumbiro,  the  Mountains  of  ihe 
Moon,  and  that  great  escarpment  of  marl  stretching 
right  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortress  station 
of  Baker.  All  that  territory  is  fit  for  colonisation — 
900  miles  in  length  and  700  miles  in  breadth.”  Yet 
this  territory  is  traversed  by  the  equator.  We  thus 
have  the  great  explorer’s  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
British  settlers  can  be  expected  to  live  and  multiply 
under  the  vertical  sun  of  the  line,  provided  that  the 
country  they  occupy  is  at  such  an  altitude  above  the 
sea  level  that  the  effects  of  equatorial  heat  are 
qualified  and  neutralised.  Heat  in  a rarefied  at- 
mosphere is  not  only  bearable  but  is  compatible 
with  salubrity  of  climate  and  vigour  of  life.  This 
view  is  corroborated  by  observation  in  other  tqutorial 
regions — in  Peru,  in  Oeylon,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. — Natal  Mercury,  July  30th. 


Exi’bkiments  which  have  lately  been  made  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  in  the  treatment  of  rinder- 
pest with  solid  cinchona  febrifuge,  have  been  en- 
couraging.  Out  of  twenty-two  cattle  experimented 
on,  fifteen  recovered,  one  was  relieved,  and  only 
six  died.  The  inspector  of  cattle  diseases  says 
thrtt  tho  drug  reduces  the  temperature  very  con- 
siderably  in  the  first  stages,  but  that  iu  an  ad- 
vanced siage  it  is  of  little  or  no  xxBQ.—lndiar 
Agriculturist. 
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THE  STEEL  HOPE  MOTOR:  A NEW 

DEPARTURE. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  following  account 
of  the  completion  and  success  of  the  first  steel 
rope  motor  or  conductor  of  power,  utilized  in  Ceylon. 
Mr.  N,  M.  Adam,  who  has  seen  the  Roseneath 
machinery  at  work,  expressed  the  opinion  to  us 
that  the  principle  is  capable  of  being  applied  for 
steel  ropes  travelling  very  much  longer  distances 
than  in  this  case.  There  is  no  reason  indeed  why 
steel  ropes  from  a huge  turbine,  or  series  of  turbines, 
below  St.  Clair,  Devon  or  other  falls  should  not  be 
carried  to  Factories  in  half-a-dczen  directions, 
for  distances  up  to  a mile  or  so? — We  heartily 
re-echo  the  regret  felt  that  the  respected  de- 
signer—that  able  and  good  man,  Mr.  John  Walker, 
did  not  live  to  see  the  successful  issue  of  his 
Roseneath  proposal. 

(Communicated.) 

Ceylon  is  not  generally  behind  other  tea-gi'owing 
countries ; but  it  has  been  so  in  the  matter  of 
conveying  power  from  a distance  by  means  of  a 
wire  rope,  and  utilizing  it  for  driving  purposes. 
We  have  iiad  wire  shoots  and  tramways,  which  hava 
done  excellent  service  ; but  for  this  higher  work, 
although  much  has  been  written  and  talked  about 
it,  the  planters  som-'how  have  fought  shy  and 
been  chary  of  introducing  it.  At  Darjeeling,  as  well 
as  at  home  and  elsewhere,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
the  steel  rope  carrying  power  from  a dis.ant  point, 
and  this  too  in  a highly  successful  way.  Here 
however,  a good  deal  of  money  will  rather  be  ex- 
pended in  excavating  a bad  site  for  a factory  so 
as  to  bring  it  to  the  power,  than  the  other  way 
of  bringing  the  power  to  the  factory  ; and  if  this 
can’t  be  done,  well  an  engine  is  gone  in  for,  which 
needs  constant  feeding,  and  the  cheap  water  motor 
is  sighed  over  and  neglected. 

The  first  introduction  to  Ceylon  of  a wire  rope  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  at.  Roseneath  estate,  Kundy, 
and  has  turned  out  a complete  success.  It  was 
during  the  last  visit  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Walker, 
founder  of  Messrs.  John  Wa  ker  & Co.,  that  the 
matter  was  talked  over  and  arranged  for;  the 
details  and  plans  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Grieve  of  Messrs.  Walker  & Grieg.  Those  who 
know  Mr.  John  Walker,  and  have  seen  how  this  his 
last  work  in  Ceylon  is  as  eminently  successful  as 
aught  else  he  set  his  mind  to,  have  considerable 
regrets  that  he  is  not  alive  today.  He  would  certainly 
have  been  satisfied. 

Roseneath  has  no  firewood  and  but  a small  water 
supply,  so  to  make  the  most  of  what  water  there  is 
was  a necessity.  The  factory  is  built  on  a suitable 
site  at  the  top  of  a fall  of  70  ft. — the  ground,  which 
is  very  rocky,  eloping  gradually  away  from  the 
factory.  To  utilize  this  fall  the  turbine  had  to  be 
placed  a considerable  distance  from  the  factory. 
The  turbine  is  supplied  with  water  from  a dam  and 
is  regulated  at  the  roller!  So  that  the  whole 
arrangement  is  well  under  command  and  no  water 
need  be  wasted.  The  wire  rope  which  trans- 
mits the  power  from  the  turbine  is  nearly 
idO  ft.  long,  and  is  carried  over  a cart  road. 
There  was  a fear  that  this  might  be  an  objection, 
as  the  noise  mir>ht  frighten  horses  ; but  so  si'ently 
(toes  the  rope  slide  along  that  it  can  scarctly  be 
heard. 

The  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  rope  to  suit  the 
change  of  temperature,  and  the  wear,  is  got  ver  by 
im  ans  of  a very  i '("’ni(^us,  effi"ient,  and  automatic 
arrangement.  Had  tins  been  known  to  the  railway 
engineers  at  the  'ime  they  wem  struggling  with 
the  wire  shoot  at  the  Hlaokwater  slip,  most  of 
their  ditfioulties  would  have  disappeared. 


There  was  one  point  which  caused  some  fear  and 
trembling.  That  was  the  possibility  that  the  rope 
itself  would  absorb  much  of  the  power.  This  how- 
ever has  turned  out  only  nominal  : so  easily  is  the 
rope  driven  that  four  times  more  power  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  water  than  was  formerly  developed  by  a 
water-wheel,  Messrs.  Walker  & Greig  have  the 
credit  of  erecting  the  first  steel-rope  motor  in 
Ceylon  ; and,  as  has  already  been  said,  they  have 
done  this  most  successfully.  Mr.  John  Grieve,  who 
has  seen  to  the  erecting,  and  generally  supervised 
the  work,  is  fairly  justified  in  feeling  not  a little 
proud  of  it. 

^ 

TROUT  FROM  NUWARA  ELIYA. 

Mr.  Le  Mesurier’s  experiment  in  trout  breeding 
is  producing  good  results  when  ho  is  able  to  give 
out  livelv  good  siz^d  trout  to  stock  other  streams. 
Last  week,  Mr.  Nock  of  Hakgala  got  no  hss  than 
32  of  such  trout  to  carry  down  and  place  in  the 
“ Sita  E'la” — tbc  romantic  as  well  as  beautiful 
stream  (a  big  “ burn”  in  Highland  terras)  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  traditions  which  fid  the 
neighbourhood  with  the  names  of  Rama,  Ravana 
and  the  Queen  Sita.  Mr.  Nock  most  carefully 
discharged  his  duty  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
all  the  trout  swim  away  as  lively  as  possible,  in 
the  sheltered  pool  into  which  he  placed  them. 
Anyone  who  has  travelled  down  the  road  to 
Hakgala  may  have  observed  that  the  Sita  Ella  is,  in 
many  respects,  the  hean  ideal  of  a trout  stream 
with  i'.s  clear  pure  water,  numerous  level  reach' 
as  well  as  tumbling  cascades.  We  trust  there  will 
be  no  inte:  ference  by  natives,  (there  was  a rumour 
of  a Sinhalese  with  dynamite  being  heard  of 
interfering  with  streams  towards  Horton’s  Rlains: 
should  he  be  caught,  severe  punishment  ought  to 
bo  awarded)  ; and  as  the  Sita  Ella  runs  along  so 
public  a road,  travellers  should  be  a check  ou 
would-be  depredators.  We  would  fain  hope  that  a 
full  measure  of  success  may  attend  the  trout 
experiment  here  as  well  as  in  all  our  higher  sf  reams. 
Already  trout  of  several  Ih.  each  are  spoken  of 
as  having  been  seen  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  earlier  experiments,  and  a Straits  visi'or — an 
eager  angler — wrote  to  us  the  other  day  from 
Singapore  that  he  was  never  more  tempted  than 
by  a fine  trout  he  saw  in  the  Nuwara  Eliya 
stream. 


COTTON  GROWING  IN  CEYLON. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  James  Robertson’s  enquiry, 
the  Hon.  W-  W.  Mitchell  is  good  enough  to  give 
the  following  information  : — 

Mr.  Robertson  sent  us  sample  pods  about  a 
month  ago  and  I rep  rted  on  them  to  him. 
It  ia  ju",t  the  kidney  cotton,  that  so  much  has 
been  written  about,  and  I really  cannot  say  more 
than  Mr.  Robertson  savs,  that  “ it  is  the  proper 
k'n3  for  Ceylon.’’  I don’t  thuik  that  Bee(l  need  be 
imn-rted,  for  there  are  trees  in  many  parts  of  the 
c 'untry,  but  they  are  scattered  and  no  quantity  can 
bo  got  anywhere. 

I have  been  suppl'ing  Egyptian  and  New  Orleans 
kinds  free  to  Government  and  we  have  plenty  c f such, 
but  to  tb.  ir  ri’quests  for  kidney  kind  I have  had  to 
say:  ” Collect  it  in  tli'  villages  through  healtneii— 

for  I have  none.” 

To  that  part  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  letter  about  ( il  from 
seed  I cannot  reply.  It  c u1  1 not  compete  in  Europe 
and  would  onlv  do  for  India, 

The  S & W.  C".  sre  selling  lot^  spo-t  of  the 
other  kinds  at  R2  per  owt.  and  it  seems  as  if  the  pro- 
duction of  it  would  all  bo  taken  otf  for  cattle  feeding. 
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MR.  SCOTT  BLACKLAW  ON  BRAZIL.* 

PIiANTIVG  AND  RAILWAYS — MINERAL  WATER  SPRINGS  AT 

POSSOS  DB  OALDAB — THE  ARGENTINE  REVOLUTION. 

■We  oannot  leave  Campinas  without  reoordiro 
that  it  was  here  amongst  the  wealthy  coffee  plan- 
ters that  the  great  agitation  for  railway  extension 
was  oommeneed,  and  continued.  British  engineers, 
working  with  British  capital,  showed  how  railways 
could  be  made  and  managed.  The  Sao  Paulo 
Railway  was  opened  in  1862  to  Sao  Paulo,  and  a few 
years  later  to  Jundiahy,  where  they  stopped.  The 
wealthy  coffee  estate  proprietors  saw  the  advantage 
of  cheap  and  expeditious  transport  for  their  produce 
to  the  seaport,  and  did  not  flinch  from  risking 
their  own  spare  capital.  The  Paulista  Railway 
Company  was  formed,  and  no  guarantee  of  ii  terest 
was  asked  for.  The  object  of  this  local  Company 
was  to  continue  the  line  westward  on  the  same 
gauge.  Starting  where  the  British  Company  left  off 
at  Jundiahy,  they  had  their  first  section  opened  to 
Campinas  at  the  beginning  of  1873  (28  miles)  and 
to  Rio  Claro  in  1876—56  miles  further.  They  made 
a branch  towards  the  north  from  Cordeiros,  a station 
south  of  Rio  to  Claro,  and  this  they  extended  until 
they  have  now  160  miles  opened. 

To  give  traffic  for  their  line  they  removed  several 
obstructions  on  the  Rio  Magyquassu — a river  at  the 
terminus  of  the  branch — and  put  on  it  steamers  of 
small  draught  to  tow  barges  which  ply  (or  some 
100  miles  towards  the  west.  The  Company  has  paid 
an  average  of  9s. 

Campinas  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  railway 
agitation,  and  it  was  here  that  the  great  Company 
Moggana  was  floated  and  a metre  gauge  adopted.  The 
first  seotion  of  forty  miles  on  this  narrow  gauge — the 
first  which  was  tried  here — was  opened  in  1875. 
The  writer  of  these  notes  was  present  on  that 
occasion.  It  was  considered  so  important  an  under- 
taking that  the  Emperor  and  Empress  came  from 
Rio  to  do  the  opening. 

I well  remember  how  surprised  I was  to  see  the 
small  American  locomotives  and  the  small  saloon 
carriages,  long  and  projecting  over  the  wheels.  Little 
did  any  one  then  think,  that  in  a few  years  the  same 
Company  would  carry  their  line  far  into  the  north- 
west of  the  Province  and  into  Minas  and  have  by  the 
end  of  1888  - including  branches — a length  of  500 
miles.  The  Stuana  Railway  I have  already  mentioned, 
as  going  in  a south-westerly  direction  from  Jundiahy. 
It  was  commenced  and  continued  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Moggana,  on  a metre  gauge,  and  as 
already  noted  has  with  its  branches  a length  of 
over  100  miles : the  actual  length  is  113  miles — 
but  it  has  not  paid  so  well.  The  districts  through 
which  it  passes  are  not  so  suitable  for  coffee,  but 
cans  and  cotton  grow  well.  Both  cotton  and  sug.ir 
have  fallen  considerably  in  price,  and  were  it  not 
that  there  is  a local  demand  for  the  fibre,  to 
supply  three  or  four  local  cotton  factoriei!,  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  would  be  entin  ly  abaiuloned. 
Cane — whose  juice  is  oftener  turned  into  rum  than 
into  sugar,  pays  the  cultivator  fairly  well,  but 
depends  for  its  success  on  the  local  demand  for 
inferior  sugar,  and  rum.  A great  deal  cf  Mascava 
sugar  and  molasses  rum  from  the  northern  ports 
are  imported  into  Santos  for  consumption  in  Iho 
Province  of  Sao  Paulo.  There  are  three  large 
central  sugar  factories  which  although  worked  at 
a loss  first  few  years  are  now  paying  fairly  well. 

The  Sorr  cabana  Railway  branches  oft  from  the 
town  of  Sao  Paulo,  goes  south-west,  through  cane 
and  cotton  districts,  and  in  the  meunliine  slops  at 
Boiucatu,  a rising  coffee  district.  It  has  already 
opened  233  miles,  and  is  extending  some  150  miles 

* From  notes  in  September  1889,  snppleineated  in 
July  1890. 


southwards  towards  the  river  Paranapanema,  where 
in  anticipation  large  blocks  of  land  have  been 
bought  up.  The  river  Paranapanema  is  the  division 
between  the  province  of  Sao  Pau'oand  that  of  Parana. 
The  countiy  on  the  sides  of  this  river  has  not 
been  explored,  and  consequently  there  are  a good 
many  Indians  who  may  give  trouble  to  first  settlers. 
Notwithstanding  this,  land-seekers  are  looking 
towards  it,  and  Land  Company  sohemes  are 
being  oraanized  to  buy  land  from  the  G-overn- 
ment.  This  soil  is  said  to  be  good  on  the 
liiph  lands  for  coffee  cultivation  and  (here  are 
millions  of  acres  in  the  plains  suitable  for 
pasture.  1 cannot  say  that  the  Sorocabana  railway 
has  paid  well,  there  is  a sort  of  mystification  between 
original  shares,  preference  shares,  1st  debenture 
stock,  2nd  debenture  stock  &c.,  &c.,  but  they  always 
always  keep  on  extending,  and  with  the  opening  up 
of  the  “Wild  West”  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Parana.  I 
feel  certain  the  shareholders  and  debentureholders 
will  have  a secure  investment.  I have  already 
mentioned  the  Braganea  Bailway  striking  north- 
ward from  the  Sao  Paulo  hailway  30  miles  from 
S.ao  Paulo.  It  goes  northwards  to  ooffee  districts 
and  measures  about  33  miles. 

The  Paulista  Company,  which  I have  already 
mentioned,  had  extended  to  Rio  Claro  directly 
west  and  to  the  River  Magyquassu  to  the  North 
of  Rio  Claro,  and  although  they  had  the  prefer- 
ence to  extend  west  preferred  to  from  the  latter 
place.  They  give  their  attention  more  to  the 
opening  of  the  river  navigation  I have  mentioned 
than  to  extending  the  railway  beyond  Rio  Claro 
westward.  The  cry  of  the  planters  had  to  be 
listened  to,  and  the  Rio  Claro  Railway  Company  was 
formed  to  carry  a meter  gauge  line  from  Rio  Claro 
westward,  and  with  branches  this  Company  now  have 
a length  of  165  miles.  The  line  has  paid  well, 
and  has  only  a few  months  ago  (June  or  July 
1889)  been  bought  up  by  a British  Company  at 
a handsome  profit  to  the  Brazilian  shareholders. 
This  line  has  a bright  future  before  it,  (or  its 
zone  extends  also  toward  the  rich  terra  rocha 
and  pasture  plains  in  the  west  of  Sai  Paulo, 
and  to  the  Province  of  Mattagrossa.  At  present 
the  oommunioation  between  the  last-named  pro- 
vince and  the  Capital  of  the  Empire— or  even 
the  Capital  of  Sao  Paulo — is  by  sea  via  the  River 
Plate.  The  lands  in  Mattagrossa  are  said  to  be 
good  for  ooffee,  oane,  cotton  and  tobacco  and 
cereals.  In  the  forests  are  mate,  rubber,  copaiba, 
and  cinchona,  with  a host  of  other  industrial  and 
medicinal  products.  An  excellent  quality  of  wheat 
can  be  grown,  and  the  high  elevation  of  the  great 
plateau,  extending  from  the  Serra  da  M^r  to  tho 
foot  of  tho  Andes,  has  a climate  which  European 
people  can  work  in  a.nd  live  in. 

The  following  is  a Pet  of  (he  railways  which 
have  been  made  since  1873  when  tho  present 
writer  arrived  in  this  province  for  (ha  first  time. 
At  that  time  only  120  mllas  wire  opened,  the 
bay  Panic  Railway  fiom  feanto.s  to  .Jundiahy  93 
miles,  Pdulista  from  Jundiahy  to  Campinas  27  miles. 
Now  (here  are  Bio  de  Jan  iro  and  Sao  Paulo 
Riilwey  from  Caclioeira  (o  Sao  Paulo  efartiiig  from 
the  end  of  Sao  Pauio  branch  of  D.  Pedro  20. ..141  miles 
“ S irscabiiia ’’  Irotn  Sao  Paulo  passing 

Soraciba  ...  ...  ...2.33 

“ Brugaotina”  branching  < ff  Sao  Paulo 

Railway  ...  ...  ...  3.3  ,, 

“S  uai  a”  from  Jundiahy  passii  g by 

S uana  ...  ...  ...113  „ 

“Pau'ista”  from  Juiidiihy  to  Rio  Claro 

and  branches  ...  ...  ...150  ,, 

“ Rio  Claro  ” from  Rio  Cla;  o to  Atara- 

guara  and  branches  ...  ...106  „ 

“Mogyana’’  from  Campinas,  passing 

Mogymerim  and  branches  ...  ...500  „ 
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Or  in  round  numbers  1,300  miles  railway  j 
since  the  agitation  was  begun  at  Campinas  six- 
teen years  ago.  We  all  remember  the  great  rise 
that,  about  these  times,  1873-5,  took  place  in  the 
price  of  coffee.  The  leaf-disease  had  not  taken 
such  hold  on  coffee  trees  in  Ceylon,  there  were 
hopes  that  a cure  mi.ght  be  found,  or  that  it 
might  leave  in  the  same  mysterious  way  that  it 
came.  Brazil  was  then  looked  on  as  the  great 
rival  of  Ceylon.  In  these  times  your  readers 
seemed  incredulous  at  the  figures  I gave  in  esti- 
mating coffee  crops  to  be  shipped  from  Eio  and 
Santos,  but  we  were  always  at  one  in  calculating 
the  great  benefit  to  this  country  and  to  your 
own  of  railway  extension.  And  how  much  have 
all  our  estimates  and  calculations  been  exceeded 
as  regards  Brazil  in  both  of  these  ? But,  alas ! 
owing  to  that  leaf-disease  calamity,  Brazil  is  no 
more  the  rival  of  Ceylon,  and  the  impetus  which 
railway  extension  has  given  to  coffee  production 
in  Sao  Paulo  tloes  not  interest  you  since  the 
cultivation  of  the  valuable  bean  is  not  your  stand- 
by any  longer.  In  any  case  looking  at  the 
subject  from  an  economical  point  of  view, 
the  same  arguments  showing  that  railway  ex- 
tension is  the  most  important  factor  for  the 
increase  in  production,  can  be  apiplied  to  any 
country.  Let  us  look  at  the  figures  for  Sao  Paulo 
as  applied  to  coffee  alone.  At  the  same  time  (ill 
of  these  railways,  which  I have  given  you  a list 
of  do  not  depend  for  traffic  ^ on  coffee  alone,  _ In 
many  cases,  in  particular  districts,  where  little 
was  expected  owing  ti  their  being  out  of  the  coffee 
zone,  large  quantities  of  other_  things,  _ such  as 
cotton,  cane  for  central  factories,  Indian  corn, 
beans  farinha,  lime  timber,  stones  (flags  or  slates), 
and  a host  of  things,  that  no  one  formerly  thought 
of  being  transported,  have  contributed  to  make 
receipts  exceed  expenditure.  The  same  thing  would 
take  place  in  Ceylon,  were  your  colonial  authorities 
to  reverse  their  stiok-in  the-mud  policy,  and  spread 
a net  work  of  railways  over  your  luxuriant  island. 
Leaving  out  your  mountain  zone,  there  is  no  reason 
why  railways  to  Mannar,  Jaffna,  Trincomalee, 
Batticaloa,  and  right  through  Bintenna,  could  not  be 
made  as  cheap  as  in  Brazil— £3,000  per  mile. 
Many  things  which  would  contribute  to  give  traffic, 
we  do  not  dream  of  at  present,  both  from  the 
interior  to  the  seaports  and  from  the  seaports  to  the 
interior.  Given  means  of  transport,  a healthy  climate, 
good  soil,  an  energetic  class  of  men  to  direct,  and 
there  is  no  end  to  the  resources  of  a new  country; 
and  you  have  all  these  factors. 

But  let  us  return  to  Sao  Paulo. 

In  1860  61  just  before  the  Santos- Sao  Paulo  Bailway 
was  opened: — 

The  export  of  Coffee  from  Santos  was  82,608  sacks 
In  1876-77  just  as  the  first  metre  lines 

were  being  extended  ..  628,898  ,, 

In  1888-1889  with  the  mileage  I have 

given  above  . . • - 2,611,706  ,, 

Each  sack  hold  3 60  kilograms  of  ooflee,and  1 ,790  to  a ton . 

Let  us  give  all  honour  to  the  coffee  planters 
around  Campinas  for  seeing  the  great  advantage 
the  railway  system  was  to  bring  them,  in  a 

cheap  and  expeditious  means  of  sending  their 

produce  to  market,  and  for  their  courage  in  risking 
their  spare  capital  in  these  metre  gauge  railways. 
What  though  these  projects  were  to  open  up  parts 
which  were  almost  geographically  unknown,  hunts- 
men, wandering  pedlars  and  pack-mule  men  could 
tell  of  large  blocks  of  forest  at  such  an  elevation 
above  the  surrounding  grassy  plains  as  to  be 

entirely  free  from  the  visitation  of  frost ; and 
they  with  beaming  eyes  would  listen  to 

eloquent  descriptions  of  the  enormous  size  of 
and  produce  from  some  fe^Y  ooffee  trees,  near 
■i'i 


some  native  hut  in  the  interior ; and  then 
the  teira  roclia  was  always  richer  the  farther  west 
one  went.  Wherever  a railway  was  projected,  land 
seekers  would  flock,  land  would  be  bought,  forests 
felled  and  burned,  coffee  planted  if  not  with  plants 
or  stumps  then  with  seed,  enormous  crops  of 
Indian  corn  would  be  taken  off  the  1 nd  while  the 
coffee  plants  (put  in  12'  by  12  ) would  be  growing, 
beans,  and  rice  would  be  grown  largely,  houses 
would  be  built  which  would  be  the  nucleus  of 
luxuriant  palaoettes  to  be.  Villages  would  spring 
up,  churches,  post  offices,  tax-collector’s  offices, 
would  follow,  and  soft,  hard  and  dry  goods  store- 
men would  flock  to  the  centres  and  build  huts  in 
which  to  vend  their  wares.  So  that  what  a short 
time  ago  was  a waste  wi'd  as  the  dark  continent 
would  soon  be  turned  into  a flourishing  country- 
side, so  that  by  the  time  the  railway  would  be 
opened  traffic  would  be  ready  for  it. 

But  what  about  tho  working  population  for  the 
development  of  all  this  ? Well,  we  shall  see  as  we 
get  further  on.  Meanwhile  wo  are  embarked — as 
they  have  it  here — on  the  great  metre  gauge  railway 
at  Campinas.  This  Mogyana  railway,  whioh  has 
given  14  per  cent  from  the  commencement  to  the 
shareholders  and  every  year  ad  led  a large  sum 
to  its  reserve  fund,  whioh  by  its  results  owing 
to  economical  construction,  and  good  traffic  manage- 
ment has  enamoured  the  people  of  this  country 
with  metre. gauge  railways. 

In  Brazil  after  this  great  success  no  other  gauge 
is  thought  of,  and  only  the  first  made  line,  the 
Dom  Pedro  2 j,  and  the  Sao  Paulo,  with  the  con- 
tinuation the  Pauli^ta,  are  on  a wide  5'  3"  gauge. 
The  extensions  of  the  great  Dom  Pedro  2o,  are  now 
made  on  a metre  gauge,  and  at  the  time  the  Go- 
vernment took  this  new  departure  with  its  own 
line,  it  was  only  after  an  agitation  by  the  Club 
of  Engineers  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  that  the  authorities 
were  prevented  from  tearing  up  about  100  miles 
of  broad,  and  putting  down  a narrow,  gauge. 
Although  I have  all  the  discussion  of  the  Club  in  my 
possession  I do  not  care  to  revive  the  subject ; how 
often  has  a disoussion  of  gauges  hampered  tho  promo- 
tion and  delayed  construction  of  useml railway  lines! 

But  after  this  long  digression,  let  us  continue 
our  journey  along  the  Mogyana  railway.  Up  to 
Mogymirim,  some  45  miles,  there  is  nothing  worthy 
of  note  ; the  country  is  undulating  and  owing  to 
this  the  line  is  very  crooked.  The  exploring  engineers 
seemed  loth  to  lose  tho  side  of  a small  stream 
when  they  found  one,  and  unwilling  to  load  the  trace 
where  deep  cuttings  and  heavy  embankments  would 
be  necssary.  As  should  be  in  tropical  coun'ries 
the  waterways  are  ample,  open  culverts  being  the 
rule.  Bridges  were  first  made  of  timber,  but  are 
now  being  replaced  by  iron.  In  large  bridges, 
whioh  are  very  few,  preference  seems  to  be 
given  to  the  American  truss  system.  Now  and 
then  a ridge  higher  than  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
surrounding  count ry  has  to  be  crossed,  and  there 
we  see  coffee  fields.  The  current  crop  is  nearly 
all  picked,  (September  1889)  and  the  trees  have 
suffered  very  much  ; in  fact  old  coffee  trees  are  left 
a mass  of  dry  sticks.  The  late  dry  season  has 
contributed  greatly  to  this,  but  the  old  band  sees 
it  is  the  result  principally  of  excessive  bearing.  The 
dry  weather  has  not  prevented  the  weeds  from 
growing,  and  although  the  majority  of  estates  are 
pretty  clean,  many  are  requiring  the  mamoty.  It 
is  astonishing  how  soon  coffee  trees  planted  in 
terra  rocha  recover  vigour  after  a few  showers; 

* Better  a line  on  any  gauge  than  none,  but  the 
standard  gauge  will  ultimately  supersede  all  others. 
As  we  in  Oeylou  have  now  over  200  miles  of  5'  6 ' 
railway  made  or  under  oonstruotiou,  our  wisdom  is 
not  to  break  gauge.— Ed.  T,  4, 
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drought  or  heavy  bearing  does  not  permanently 
affect  it.  All  the  same  on  all  these  coffee  estates 
between  Campinas  and  Mogymirim  I prophesy 
scarcely  any  crop  at  all  for  season  1890-91,  that 
is  coming  season.  Labour  seams  plentiful  enough. 
The  planters  hereabout  were  the  first  to  avail  of 
European  colonists — indeed  they  were  in  a manner 
forced  to  try  something,  for  the  exodus  of  negroes 
from  the  cane  plantations  in  the  north,  or  indeed 
their  introduction  from  any  other  province  was 
stopped  by  putting  a tax  of  £100  on  every  slave 
entering  the  province.  This  was  in  1830.  Judging 
by  the  number  of  labouring  men’s  houses  one  sees 
on  all  the  estates,  and  the  number  of  European 
children  one  sees  playing  about  them,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  a scarcity  of  labour  here. 

At  Jaguary  station,  12  miles  from  Campinas,  a branch 
line  of  the  Mogyana  railway  goes  to  Amparo,  north- 
about  20  miles,  (31  ks)  on  the  same  gauge, 
to  a rich  coffee  district,  and  from  Mogymirim 
another  branch  goes  north  by  a place  called  Penha 
to  the  boundary  of  Minas  Geraes  about  35  miles. 

I may  here  mention  that  from  the  end  of  this 
branch  a line  is  under  construction  which  goes 
along  the  other  side  of  the  Serra  Negra,  and  con- 
tinues on  the  west  side  of  the  Serra  Montiqueira, 
coming  out  at  Barra  da  Pirahy  on  the  D.  Pedro  2o 
Railway.  It  is  thought  that  this  new  line  has  a 
great  future  before  it.  It  certainly  opens  up  a large  ex- 
tent of  agricultural  country  and  will  compote  largely 
with  other  companies  for  passenger  and  goods  traffic 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  distance  being  shortened 
from  here  to  the  lastnamed  place,  some  50  or  60 
miles.  It  will  also  pass  by  Ciximbu  mineral  water 
establishments,  the  resort  of  many  invalids,  and  the 
water  springs  of  Limbary,  a sort  of  Brazilian 
Seltzer,  which  is  bottled  and  sent  to  the  large  towns. 

Mogymirim  is  a very  pretty,  clean-looking  country 
town,  of  some  4,000  inhabitants,  and  built  on^rising 
ground  above  the  level  of  the  railway  line.  It  gave 
the  name  to  this  railway.  In  these  early  days  of 
railway  construction  the  Company  were  doubtful  if 
they  could  go  beyond  this  district.  They  soon,  how- 
ever, opened  to  Casa  Brnnea,  making  their  line  lOG 
miles  long  from  Campinas.  On  the  extension  to  Cisa 
Branca  [anglice  white  house),  at  80  miles  from  Campi- 
nas,  is  the  station  of  Casoavsl  {ang.  rattlesnake);  from 
here  goes  a branch  of  the  same  company  to  Possos  da 
Caldas  (wells  of  Caldas)  some  45  miles  (77  ka). 

Possos  da  Caldas  has  been  for  many  years  a re- 
sort for  invalids  suffering  from  various  chronio 
diseases.  Sulphurous  waters  spring  out  of  the  ground 
at  a very  high  temperature.  I have  for  many  years 
had  a wish  to  visit  this  wells,  and  you  will  re- 
member our  late  lamented  friend  G.  A,  C.  was  to 
have  accompanied  me  there  in  1875,  after  our 
shooting  excursion  to  the  west,  but  at  this  long 
time  I cannot  now  recall  the  reasons  why  we  did 
not  go.  From  where  I lived  the  journey  would 
have  taken  on  mule  back  four  or  fiva  days  to  go;  and 
as  long  to  come  back.  Now-a-days  we  have  a rail- 
way all  the  way.  lu  the  absence  of  personal  ob- 
servation of  tbia  part,  I can  only  give  you  second- 
hand information.  Nosna  Senhora  da  saude  das  aguas 
de  Caldas  (our  lady  of  the  health  of  the  waters 
of  Caldas— such  is  the  literal  translation)  is  the  name 
of  the  village  which  has  of  late  years  sprung  up 
around  these  thermal  springs.  The  wells  have  long 
been  known,  but  being  situated  in  a wild  almost 
inaccessible  district,  in  the  south  of  the  Province 
of  Minas  Geraes.  Few  people  visited  them  before 
the  Mogyana  Bail  way  was  made.  Being  some  15 
miles  outside  the  Province  of  H.  Paulo,  it  was  not 
within  the  zona  allotted  to  tho  Railway  Company. 
That  was  not  tho  only  reason  however  which  de- 
layed tho  construction  of  a branch  railway  to  Possos 
do  Caldas.  Tho  country  is  barren,  sandy  and  rooky, 


and  offers  very  little  prospect  of  traffic,  for  goods 
of  any  desoription.  The  soil  is  not  suitable  for 
coffee,  and  the  pastures  are  not  fit  for  fattening 
bu  locks.  The  Company  got  a guarantee  from  the 
Government  of  6 per  cent  per  annum.  The  line 
has  not  been  open  for  more  than  a year,  and  in 
that  year  the  reoeipts  were  some  £2,000  less  than 
the  expenditure.  The  Company  were  thus  justified 
in  being  reluctant  to  make  this  branch  sooner. 
Hare  are  the  figures  in  Brazilian  money.  You  will  see 
that  coffee  is  nowhere  an!  animils  are  a small  item  : — 


Passengers 

..K52,398 

m 

Parcels  and  baggage 

. . 4,708 

520 

Animals  .. 

366 

340 

Carriages  . . 

3 

900 

Merchandise 

. . 41,613 

440 

Telegr.»phs 

..  1,723 

620 

Store  Rents 

19 

000 

Accessories 

354 

710 

Rl01,18l 

960 

Expenditure 

..  120,591 

450 

Deficit  . . 

..R19,409 

§499 

The  merchandise  mentioned,  there  would  be  general 
goods,  to  supply  the  local  stores,  hotels,  vendas,  &o. 

The  Company  after  they  saw  the  line  was  not 
paying  commenced  to  run  the  train  once  in  two 
days,  but  a paternal  Government,  anxious  about  the 
health  of  its  people,  ordered  daily  trains,  and  as 
Government  guarantee  6 per  cent  of  course  they 
are  bound  to  run  them.  The  attractions  of  the 
place  in  those  wild  hiils,  at  an  elevation  of  some 
4 000  feet  (1,200  metres)  above  sea-level,  ought  to 
draw  many  passengers  bent  on  pleasure  only,  but 
the  unfortunate  thing  here  is  that  the  hot  season 
which  ought  to  send  people  to  the  hills  is  in  this 
country  always  the  rainy  one,  and  the  uncomtortable- 
ness  of  these  hilly  regions  in  wet  weather  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  pleasantness  in  fine.  Still 
enterprizing  hotel-keepers  offering  comfort  and 
luxuries  at  a fair  price,  which  is  rare  here,  ought 
to  draw  many  visitors ; and  I have  no  doubt  when 
ths  usefulness  of  these  sulphur  baths  is 
better  known,  tourists  and  invalids  will  come  from 
all  parts  of  Brazil  and  from  other  countries  to 
test  their  efficacy.  Their  history  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  : — Some  time  during  the  last  century 
when  Brazil  was  a Portuguese  colony  and  very 
thinly  populated,  some  huntsmen  on  their  chase 
after  tapir,  deer  and  wild  boar  were  led  by  the 
accidents  of  the  chase  into  a small  valley  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills.  At  the  sides  of  this  valley 
they  discovered  some  eartlislips,  and  noticed 
su’phurous  warm  water  oozing  through  them.  It 
was  afterwards  found  that  these  springs  were  almost 
similar  to  those  at  Caldas  in  Portugal.  This 
gave  the  name  to  a town  which  sprang  up  some 
15  miles  to  the  east,  about  1813,  and  which  is 
now  the  city  of  Caldas,  and  the  county  town  of 
a large  district.  The  efficacy  of  these  waters  in 
curing  rheumatic  disorders  was  known  before  the 
year  1815,  for  in  that  year  a wealthy  planter  who 
had  been  obliged  through  sickness  to  experiment 
on  his  person  their  effects,  set  about  purchasing 
a square  Portuguese  league  of  the  land  (16  square 
miles  Eng.)  with  the  springs  in  the  centre.  The 
Provincial  Government  laid  claim  to  the  land, 
but  the  original  deed  on  which  they  relied,  dated 
1795,  could  not  be  found,  only  a copy  of  it.  The 
proprietor  found  diffioulty  in  retaining  qu’et  pos- 
session. In  1865  the  rights  of  the  Provincial 
authorities  were  again  agitated,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  annoyance  tie  owner  or  occupier  gave,  by  deed 
of  gift,  some  250  acres  (26J  alqueires)  in  which  was 
included  the  land  on  which  were  the  wells  and  the 
village,  and  to  settle  tho  question  once  for  all  the  Fro, 
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vinoial  Assembly  in  1870  authorized  the  President  to 
disappropriate  the  land,  declaring  it  of  public  benefit. 

Iq  three  years  the  Government  spent  some  £3,000 
in  trying  to  make  the  waters  useful  to  the  publio,  but 
with  very  poor  results,  as  the  money  was  spent  use- 
lessly. Then  it  was  thought  they  could  be  better  de- 
veloped by  private  enterprize,  and  a concession  was 
given  to  Dr.  Jose  Gaetano  dos  Santos,  and  he  raised 
a company  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  in  1873  under  the  name 
of  Don  Pedro  2o  Thermal  springs.  Unfortunately  the 
Company  did  not  succeed,  it  is  said  they  did  nothing 
at  all  and  in  1880  Dr.  Jos4  Gaetano  dos  Santos  was 
notified  by  the  President  of  the  province  that  his 
contract  was  rescinded.  After  publio  competition  the 
right  to  make  baths,  build  hotels  &c.,  was  given  to 
some  private  individuals,  who  after  bartering  and 
selling  parts  of  their  rights,  and  speculating,  the 
proprietors  are  now  reduced  to  poor  persons.  It  is 
said  that  up  till  now  there  has  been  spent  by 
the  syndicate  from  first  to  last  some  £10,000. 

The  syndicate  had  a good  deal  to  do,  for  they 
found  the  springs  in  almost  their  primitive  condi- 
tion, a series  of  holes  full  of  boulders  and  mud, 
as  the  tapir  and  wild  boar  had  left  them.  These 
animals  made  the  same  use  of  them  as  your 
buffalos  make  of  a muddy  hole  or  wet  paddy 
field.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  build  ois  .erns 
for  enclosing  the  springs.  There  was  little  difficulty 
in  doing  this,  as  the  pudding-stone  rock,  through 
which  the  water  comes,  was  reached  at  from  3 to  4 
feat  from  the  surface.  The  names  of  the  first  three 
so  enclosed  are  Pedro  BotiUio,  Chiqidnha,  and 
Mariquinha-  There  was  greater  difficulty  in  the 
canalization,  for  the  water  could  not  be  taken  far 
without  losing  heat  on  the  way  to  the  baths.  This 
was  successfully  eSeoted : the  water  of  these  three 
springs  was  united  and  conducted  in  pip.°s  to  the 
bathing  establishment  by  gravitation.  This  was  in 
1882.  The  temperature  of  these  three  is  from  44°  to 
45°  (Centigrade  112°  to  113*  Pahr) ; at  the  springs  and 
baths  can  be  taken  at  the  establishment  at  ii7“  Gent. 
(98°  Fahr.),  which  is  blood  heat.  There  is  another 
fountains  some  GOO  metres  further  away  named 
Macacos.  The  baths  from  it  are  taken  at  35“  Cant, 
(or  95  ° Fahr.).  At  the  funt  this  one  has  a temperature 
of  42“  Cent,  (107“  Fahr.)  It  is  of  this  one 
that  water  can  be  drunk  if  so  ordered.  The  rule 
seems  to  be  to  take  a bath  at  the  general  baths 
during  the  day  and  in  the  cool  evening  take  a 
walk  to  Macacos,  to  have  a drink,  the  distance 
from  the  bath-rooms  to  Macacos  being  GOO  metros 

about  a third  of  a mile  ; but  as  I said  above 

the  water  from  Macacos  is  also  canalizsd  and 
brought  to  the  bathing  establishment  losing  some 
of  its  heat  on  the  way.  The  two  cisterns  of  Macacos 
water  at  the  bath-house  hold  4,500  gallons  each. 

Interpretive  analysis 


Residual  analysis. 


Sulphuric  acid 
Silica 

O.arboaio  acid 
Ohlorine 
Lime 
Potash 
Soda 


...00566 
...0  0200 
..  0-2  -93 
...0-00-12 
...0-0110 
...0-0165 
...0-2973 


Organic  matter  and 
stones  ...00191 

Magnesia  and  iron 
traces 

Total. ..0-6540 
As  to  gases  lOcc,  6 were 
encountered  p w litre  being 
the  same  at  all  the  fonts, 
(aulph  hydric  acid) nitrogen 
and  sulphurated  hydrogen 
in  equal  portions. 


of  1 kilogramme  of  water 
Grammes 
Sulphate  of  potash...0  0305 
Sulphate  of  soda  ...0-0'’58 
Chlorurete  of  soda...0  0069 
Carbonate  of  lime  ...0  0195 
Carbonate  of  soda  ..0-4450 
Silic-a  ...0-0200 

Sul-ph  hydric  acid  ...0-0027 
Nitrogen  ...0  0013 

Organic  mater  and 
stones  ...0-0191 

Carbonate  of  magne- 
sia traces 

Carbonate  of  iron 
traces 

Total. ..0-6206 


The  complaints  the  waters  are  said  to  cure,  or  to 
assist  medical  treatment,  are  scrofula,  chronic  rheu- 
matism in  all  its  forms,  chronic  bronchitis,  catarrh 
of  the  lungs,  asthma,  diabetes,  functional  paralysis, 
female  complaints,  and  effects  of  mercury  in  the 
system. 

The  visitors  to  Caldas  are  not  confined  to  those 
Buffering  from  the  above,  but  it  is  beginning  to  be 
looked  on  as  a sort  of  resort  for  people  who  feel 
seedy,  and  for  families  going  to  spend  a month  or 
six  weeks  for  a change  of  air.  There  are  nion  views 
from  the  tops  of  the  hills  which  surround  tho 
little  town,  and  being  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
climate  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  (barring  the 
rain)  is  very  agreeable. 

Visitors  from  Eio  if  they  go  by  rail  spend  one 
night  in  S,  Paulo  and  next  afternoon  they  are  at 
the  wells.  Return  tickets  are  given  which  extend  for 
a month,  these  would  not  exceed  £7  for  first  class: 
the  hotel  and  bath  charges  would  be  about  12 
shillings  per  day. 

I have  mentioned  that  the  rock  through  which 
these  waters  come  is  a conglomerate,  or  pudding- 
stone,  composed  of  gravel  and  stones  of  various 
sizes  with  a binding  matter  of  hydrosilicate  of 
lime.  The  geological  formation  is  no  doubt  volcanic. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  journey  and  our  old 
friend  coffee  whom  we  seem  to  have  last  sight  of. 
From  Moygmirim  to  Oisabranoa  at  which  place 
we  arrive  after  a run  of  some  27  miles  from  Cas- 
oavel  (where  the  junction  of  the  Caldas  branch 
is)  ; very  little  coffee  is  to  be  seen.  The  land  is 
what  is  called  eatnpj,  unJulating,  and  covered  with 
illuk  grass.  These  campos  are  burned  every  year 
whether  it  be  the  ewuer’s  wish  or  not,  if  ha  do 
not  set  fire  to  them,  some  mischievous  person 
does.  Those  lires  are  dangerous  thmgg,  for  often 
forest  land  and  dwelling-houses  get  involved  in 
them,  and  there  is  no  way  of  finding  out  who  the  fire 
raiser  is.  Of  course  one  may  expect  that  this  keeps 
the  ground  in  a dry  baked  state,  and  not  fit  to 
grow  any  kind  of  crop.  The  young  herbage  which 
shoots  out  from  the  roots  of  the  burnt  grass  is 
very  sweet  and  is  greedily  eaton  by  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep.  I should  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
land  one  sees  along  the  line  from  Mogy  to  Casa- 
brauoa  is  of  this  class. 

At  Oasabranoa  commences  the  new  districts  for 
coffee  which  were  begun  to  be  cultivated  after  tha 
railway  agitation  mentioned  above.  The  great 
pioneers  here  were  the  family  of  Prado.  Antonio 
Prado  who  was  for  some  time  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Martinho  Prado,  junior,  who  was  Provincial 
Deputy,  did  so  much  to  encourage  immigration  of 
Europeans,  and  was  the  means  of  effectually  put- 
ing  an  end  to  buying  and  selling  slaves,  being  "tha 
agitator  for  levying  a heavy  tax  on  all  slaves 
entering  from  other  provinces.  These  two  and 
their  father  Martinho  Prado,  senr.  were  amongst 
the  first  to  give  unconditional  liberty  to  their 
slaves  before  the  emancipation  law  was  passed, 
and  finally  they  were  tho  foremost  advocates  for 
unconditionaljliberty  being  given  at  once  to  ail  which 
I have  already  noted.  But  as  this  letter  has  run  out 
to  a length  which  may  try  your  patience  I must 
leave  what  more  I have  to  say  for  another  occasion. 

Rio,  July  -28th,  1980. 

A (S'.— I intended  to  have  given  you  some  notes 
on  our  political  situation,  but  the  ‘ John  Elder” 
has  come  in,  and  goes  away  sooner  than  I 
expected.  The  Republic  of  Brazil  is  doing  well. 
I have  some  notes  and  translation  in  pencil  on 
the  constitution,  which  will  be  revised  by  the 
constituent  assembly  in  November  next,  but  I 
shall  write  them  out  for  the  New  Zealand  steamer 
on  31st. 
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Our  Financial  Minister,  in  spite  of  great  oppo- 
sition from  all  commercial  classes,  is  adhering  to 
his  decree  of  obliging  20  per  cent  of  import  and 
export  duties  to  be  paid  in  gold  at  27d  per  milreis, 
while  paper  is  valued  at  22^d  at  present.  It  is 
calculated  that  each  farthing  up  or  down  of 
exchange  counts  1 per  cent  more  or  less  of  duty. 
This  will  make  up  as  total  tax  ad  valorem  on 
imports  of  some  50  per  cent  on  most  European  goods, 
— unless  agricultural  machinery,  which  has  to  pay  6 
per  Cent  emancipation  tax. 

A fearful  revolution  has  broken  out  in  our 
neighbouring  republic,  the  Argentine,  brought  on 
principally  through  financial  mismanagement  and 
robbery  by  the  governing  powers— so  says  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Government  as 
the  insurgents  call  themselves.  At  present  the 
Telegraph  says  they  are  killing  each  other  in  the 
streets  at  Buenos  Ayres — some  300  having  been 
killed  yesterday.  At  present  the  fighting  is  con- 
fined to  the  military,  but  it  is  expected  the  people 
will  take  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  who  have  some 
battalions  of  the  army  and  the  part  of  the  navy 
on  their  side.  The  Proclamation  of  the  provisional 
Government  accuses  the  president  de  Jure  of  great  ir- 
regularities, of  robbery,  biibery,  and  ir  terferenoe  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  rights  of  property. 
Their  paper  money  is  at  310  per  cent.  That  is 
to  say  for  a 100  gold  dols  ; one  must  pay  310 
in  paper,  and  duties  have  to  be  paid  half  in  gold. 
The  late  President  is  blamed  for  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency.  President  .Juarez  elman  entered 
into  oflioe  poor,  and  is  now  said  now  to  be  a mil- 
lionaire: the  same  with  other  members  of  his  Govern- 
ment. The  head  of  the  revolution  is  General 
Campos,  who  has  already  proved  himself  a 
brave  officer  in  the  wars,  but  Leonardo  Allem  is 
put  forward  as  President,  a respectable  citizen  and 
honest. 

— — — — 

THE  CEYLON  HANDBOOK  AND  DIKECTOKY 
FOB  1890-91. 

(From  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press,  Aug.  23rd.) 

“ The  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory,”  compiled 
and  edited  by  Messrs.  A.  M.  & J.  Ferguson,  editors  of 
the  Ceylon  Observer,  has  been  mentioned  in  our 
columns  before  now.  In  a supplementary  sheet  issued 
with  the  overland  edition  of  the  Obseiver  of  28th  July, 
the  preface  to  the  edition  of  the  Handbook  and  Direc- 
tor}'for  1890-91  is  printed  in  full.  And  in  it  a very 
hopeful  view  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our 
leading  Crown  colony  is  given.  The  knowledge  and 
experience  gained  in  collecting  information  and  making 
all  the  needed  investigations  “ justifies  us,”  say  the 
editors,  “in  repeating  the  expression  of  the  san- 
guine hope  that,  during  the  term  of  office — 1890-5 — of 
Governor  Sir  Arthur  Havelock,  Oeyloo  will  have  fully 
regained  (through  the  great  tea  euterprise)  that  plant- 
ing prospierity  which  wss  lost  through  the  dire  effects 
of  the  colfee-lcaf  fungus  in  the  time  of  his  predeces- 
sors ; and  we  further  see  the  promi.se  in  our  other  new 
industries,  together  with  the  continued  extension  of 
palm  as  well  as  grain  cultivation,  of  a degree  of  stable 
comfort  and  even  wealth  for  the  people  such  ks  could 
not  be  imagined  when  Ceylon  was  at  the  very  height  of 
its  sneient  glory  in  the  days  of  the  great  king  Para, 
krama,  the  creator  of  ‘ the  Inland  Sea.’  ” 

Of  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  “Spicy 
Isle,”  the  editors  say  : — “ We  cannot  regard  with  satis- 
faction the  fact  that  twice  as  much  is  annually  spent 
on  ‘ intoxicating  drink'  in  Ceylon  as  on  ‘ education 
and  the  tr aching  of  Christianity';  the  proportion  being, 
according  to  our  estimate,  between  four  and  five  mil- 
lions ot  lupees, 'By  ,{;'l.'j0,0CO,  on  the  former,  and  not 
()uite  j;230,0()0  on  the  latter,  or  less  than  twopence  per 
head  of  the  population  ! 


“Nevertheless,  as  compared  with  India,  in  public 
instrucUoD,  Ceylon  is  far  in  advance,  having  1 out  of 
26  of  her  population  in  school,  against  1 in  every 
150  in  India ; while  in  England  the  proportion 
is  now,  we  suppose,  1 in  every  4 or  5.  Edu- 
cation is  very  cheap  in  Ceylon,  and  in  respect  of 
teaching  in  the  vernaculars  especially,  a small 
amount  gojs  a long  way  ; but  it  is  an  ‘ English’  educa- 
tion that  the  natives — both  .Sinhalese  and  Tamil — crave 
after,  and  it  is  evident  that,  nolens  volens,  our  educators, 
whether  missionary  or  Government  schoolmasters, 
cannot  help  themselves  until  in  a ccmparalively  short 
time,  perhaps  before  another  century  dawns,  from 
Dordra  Head  to  Point  Pedro,  English  will  practically  be 
found  to  be  the  language  chiefly  used  by  the  people  of 
Ceylon.” 


THE  PBOSPEEITY  OF  CEYLON. 

'Says  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Olatgow 
Herald — a copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  us  by  a 
Ceylon  colonist: — 

One  of  the  most  striking  economical  incidents  in 
recent  British  colonial  history  is  the  prosperity  of 
Ceylnn.  Fifteen  years  ago  “ coffee  was  king,”  as  the 
saying  ran  in  that  island  ; Ceylon  depended  on  coffee 
as  absolutely  as  Guatemala  does  row  ; coffee  built  rail- 
ways and  made  roads,  paid  the  taxes  and  kept  up 
many  an  establishment  at  home.  Then  came  the  failure, 
caused  largely  by  the  growth  of  the  .South  American 
produce  and  the  fall  in  prices,  and  for  several  years 
Ceylon  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  many  of 
the  principal  planters  went  down  never  to  rise  again. 
After  a short  time,  tea  was  tried,  W'itb  the  now  well- 
known  result,  I have  lately  seen  a return  from  Ceylon 
which  shows  that  tea  plantations  now  cover  a larger 
area  than  those  of  coffee  did  in  the  palmiest  days. 
Tea  flourishes  where  coffee  failed.  In  whole  provinces 
where  coffee  was  tried  over  and  over  agoiu  with  no 
result,  tea  piaulatious  now  flourish.  Tea,  again,  grows 
luxuriautiy  where  coffee  languished,  for  it  is  hardier, 
and  will  grow  at  higher  altitudes.  ‘‘ As  a general  rule, 
wherever  coffee  has  succeeded  best,  there  also  tea  has 
yielded  good  results.  Hence  it  follows  that  tea  domi- 
nat  es  over  all  the  old  coffee  region,  and  a vast  territory 
besides  where  coffee  failed.”  The  consequence  is  that 
Ceylon  has  for  several  years  past  enjoyed  even  more 
than  its  old  abounding  prosperity ; its  revenue  shows 
a good  surplus,  public  works  are  being  steadily  con- 
tinued, and  planting  is  once  more  profitable.  But  this 
time  it  is  under  the  reign  of  King  Tea. 



AN  EXCHANGE  DIFFICULTY. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  “ Pioneer.” 

Sir, — Now  that  exchange  has  taken  an  upward 
course  rvhich  it  is  likely  to  maintain,  I,  in  common 
with  others  of  your  readers,  am  somewhat  at  a loss 
to  know  why  it  has  not  already  gone  higher.  For 
two  or  three  weeks  past  the  American  Government 
have  been  buying  silver  at  119^  to  119f  cents  the 
ounce,  which  unless  the  American  dollar  has  gone 
down  in  European  exchanges,  is  within  a small 
fraction  of  a penny  of  the  rate  at  which  silver 
sold  in  the  years  before  1873,  when  the  bimetallic 
ratio  of  the  Latin  Union  was  in  force  aud  the  rupee 
was  at  or  about  two  shillings  : yet  the  rupee  is  at 
present  worth  only  Is.  8§d.  Can  you  explain  the 
discrepancy  or  rather  can  you  explain  how  the 
rupee  ever  came  to  be  worth  two  shillings  ? An 
ounce  of  fine  gold,  I understand,  exchanges  at  the 
English  mint  for  £3  17s.  Gd.,  aud  that  the  old 
bimetallic  ratio  of  15|  to  1 makes  the  price 
of  fine  silver  60J.,  which  was  practically  the  rate 
at  which  that  metal  sold  for  many  years  prior  to 
1873,  Now  a rupee  weighs  180  grains  and  contains 
about  1G5  grains  of  fine  silver,  which  at  the  above 
price  makes  its  intrinsic  value  (neglecling  alloy) 
Is.  6gd.  How  did  it  ever  come  to  be  worth  two 
shillings  ? Tyro, 
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[Our  correspondent  has  overlooked  certain  factors 
in  the  value  of  the  rupee.  The  silver  in  the  coin  was 
never  worth  two  Bhiilinj!9  sterling;  tor  its  value  is 
enhanced  over  that  of  bullion  by  the  seignorage  of  2 25 
per  cent  which  is  charged  by  the  Government  ot  India 
for  coinage.  One  has  to  add  also  the  cost  of  transport 
to  India,  freightage  and  insurance,  and  Iho  lo?s  of 
interest  on  the  money  while  it  is  passing  through  the 
mint,  a process  which  generally  occupies  about  14  days. 
These  expenses  are  generally  taken  to  add  about  05 
per  cent  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Indian  standard 
coinage.  At  this  rate  we  get  the  following  table  of 
equivalents,  which  may  be  useful  to  ourreaders:— 
I'rice  of  diver  Value  of  the  Price  of  silver  Value  of 
per  ounce. 

d. 

45 

454 

46 

46i 

47 

47i 

48 

48i 

49 

49t 

50 

Pioneer,  Sept.  10th. 


rupee. 

per  ounce 

the  rupee. 

s.  d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

1 6-27 

50i 

\ 7-40 

1 5-47 

51 

1 7-59 

1 5-66 

614 

1 7-79 

1 5-84 

52 

1 7-98 

1 6-04 

52i 

1 8T8 

1 6 24 

53 

1 8-37 

1 6-43 

53i 

1 8 56 

1 6-62 

54 

1 8-75 

1 681 

1 8 95 

1 7' 01 

50 

1 9-14 

1 7-20 

63 

1 11-7] 

NUTMEGS  AND  WEATPIER. 


■ilorth  of  Kandy,  Sept.  26th. 

Some  of  the  nutmegs  we  have  pnit  out  show 
already  a growth  which  has  surprised  me,  knowing 
as  I do  the  deliberate  nature  of  the  nutmegs’ 
advance.  On  the  whole  I was  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  clearing. 

The  weather  for  tea  has  of  late  been  of  a very 
rough  nature.  Cold  winds  taking  the  tea  bush  by 
the  throat  and  demanding  that  it  should  deliver. 
No  good  got  that  way.  It  has  been  an  abominable 
bad  quarter  this,  but  the  weather  is  now  turned  genial; 
BO  we  trust  to  make  up  later  for  the  backwardness 
of  the  past. 


^ 

THE  MADRAS  REPORT  OxN  CINCHONAS. 


A copy  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  report  has  now  reached 
us  from  the  Madras  Government.  We  have  already 
quoted  the  report  from  the  Madras  Times,  but  we 
now  give  Mr.  Hooper’s  analyses  of  the  soils: — ■ 

From  the  Government  Quinologist,  to  the  Government 
Bolaui.st  and  Director  of  Government  Cinchona  Planta- 
tions, Nilgiris,  dated  Ootacamund,  8th  April  1890. 

I have  made  an  analysis  of  fonr  samples  of  sub-soil 
takeu  from  different  parts  of  the  Wynaad  and  represen- 
tative of  that  in  which  the  cinchona  plants  are  grown. 

The  four  samples  were  labelled,  respectively — 

1 Pallacoou.  | 3 Carpeucnlli. 

2 Glenmary.  j 4 Alexandra. 

Separated  from  tbe  few  stones  present,  powdered  and 

sifted,  the  samples  had  the  following  appearance: — 

1 Bright  reddish  brown.  I 3 Reddish  brown. 

2 Dull  reddish  brown.  | 4 Brown. 

The  soils  were  very  similar  in  mechanical  composition. 
They  were  ferruginous  earths  with  variable  amounts  of 
quartz  sand.  No.s.  2 and  4 contained  micaceous  schist. 
They  might  be  cataloirued  as  light  sandy  soils,  except 
No.  3,  which  contained  an  appreciable  quantity  of  clay, 
and  was,  theieforo,  a sandy  loam. 

A chemical  analysis  revealed  the  presence  and  amount 


of  the  following  constituents: — 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Molntmc 

3C4 

2 92 

2-o8 

3^24 

OrKanio  matter  and  com'ilneil  water 

11*01 

9-2-I 

4-G!) 

6-85 

Soluble  salts  ... 

•11 

•13 

•lO 

•02 

Alkaline  chlorides 

•2G 

•Pi 

•11 

•27 

Iron  oxides  and  alumina 

15*77 

IPod 

7 iU) 

14-11 

Lime 

•20 

•21 

•u 

•17 

Phosphoric,  acid 
Silicates  and  ipiartz  sand 

•23 

•11! 

•11 

•21 

71-5S 

72-87 

In  comparing  these  figures  with  those  obtained  by 
the  analysis  of  Nilgiri  sails,  it  is  observed  that,  with 
regard  to  the  mineral  matter,  there  is  a full  propor- 
tion and  there  is  a fair  amount  of  lime,  phosphoric  acid 
and  alkalies  (potash  and  soda).  The  soluble  salts  are 
small  and  they  consisted  of  chlorides  and  sulphates 
of  the  alkalies  and  altaline  earths.  The  chief  feature 
in  tbe  chemical  composition  of  the  soils  is  the  small 
amount  of  organic  material  and  tbe  consequently  small 
quantity  of  nitrogen  present.  In  soils,  which  I have 
analysed  from  the  Nilgiris,  Gudalur  and  other  places 
acknowledged  to  be  good  for  the  cultivation  of  cin- 
chonas,  more  than  double  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
and  combined  water  is  usually  met  with.  As  the 
greater  part  of  the  samples  was  made  up  of  rocks  in  a 
state  of  incipient  decomposition,  this  will  account  for 
the  absence  of  much  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous 
substances  and  the  high  proportion  of  silicates  and 
sandy  muttir. 

The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Hooper  clearly  in- 
dioate  the  application  of  stable  manure,  or  of 
rotted  straw,  grass  or  weeds  with  some  form  of 
ammonia.  But  at  present  we  fear  manuring  cin- 
chonas will  not  pay. 

— »- 

CHIEF  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY  DURING  THE  YEAR  1889, 

[The  following  summary  aSords  hints  of  impor- 
tance as  to  industries  that  might  be  established 
in  Ceylon. — Ed.  T.  A.] 

Of  tlie  important  industries  carried  on  in  the  Madras 
Presiciency  during  the  year  1889,  there  were  six  hone- 
crushing factories,  two  in  the  Coimbatore  district,  one 
in  South  Oauarn,  and  three  in  Malabar.  Of  these  four 
were  not  worked,  viz,  Messrs,  Pierce,  Leslie  & Co’s  in 
Coimbatore,  Messrs  Volkart  Brothers’  and  Ouchterlony 
& Go's  at  Calicut,  and  Alston,  Low  & Go’s  at  Kottayam. 
Messrs.  Stanes  & Go’s  faoiory  in  Coimbatore  crushed 
63  tons  of  bones  va'ued  at  K3,162  and  the  Boloor  \Yorks 
in  South  Cauara,  97  tons  valued  at  R4,075.  The  Cement 
Manufactory  of  Messrs  Arbuthuot  & Co.  at  Madras 
turned  out  60,000  cwt  of  cement,  valued  at  Rl, 20,000. 
This  factory  also  makes  tiles  and  carries  on  tbe  in- 
dustry of  lime-burning.  60,000  tiles,  valued  at  R3,600, 
were  made  during  the  year,  and  1000,000  measures 
of  lime,  valued  at  1111,040.  Of  Coffee  curing  works 
tweuty-ttiree  are  returned  viz.,  two  in  Coimbatore, 
five  in  South  Canara,  ten  in  Malabar  and  six  in 
Madura.  The  most  important  is  Messrs.  Volkart 
Brothers’  Works  at  Kottayam  which  turned  out 
4,724,720  lb.  valued  at  R20.82,294,  followed  by  Messrs. 
Pierce  Lsslin  & Oo.’s  works  at  Calicut,  which  produced 
about  R12,97,949  and  Messrs.  Arbuthuot  & Co.’s  Plan- 
tation House  Works  showing  an  out-turn  of  R9, 60,000 
for  Coffee  and  R1, 07,711  for  Cinchona.  The  three  works 
in  Coimbatore — Messrs.  Stanes  & Go’s,  Messrs.  Pierce, 
Leslie  & Co.’s  and  the  Jeppu  Coffee  Works — are  worked 
by  steam  power.  Tbe  works  of  Plinde  & Co.  and  Pierce, 
Leslie  & Co.  at  Kottayam  show  a falling  off  in  the 
oul-tnrn  as  compared  with  last  year  owing  to  the  fact 
that  coffee. producing  districts  (Coorg)  on  which  'IMli- 
cberry  mainly  depends  for  its  supply  of  coffee  Buffered 
much  from  the  leaf-disease,  which  seriously  affected 
the  produce.  Of  cotton  presses  and  cotton  weaving 
establishments  other  than  mills  there  were  forty-three 
viz.  three  in  the  Kistua  District,  two  in  Cuddapah, 
three  in  Anautapnr,  seven  in  Bellary,  one  in  Trichi- 

opoly,  ten  in  Tiunevelly,  eight  in  Coimbatore,  f'  nr 
in  Malabar,  and  five  in  Soutli  Cauars.  The  most  im- 
portant works  were  those  of  Milligan  & Co.  in  Tinue- 
velly,  with  an  outturn  of  1029,7,000  lb.  of  Cotton, 
valued  at  R27,60,190,  besides  329,7001b.  of  cinchona, 
va'ued  at  R61.819.  snd  151,400  lb.  of  senna,  valued  at 
K7,6.')0;  the  Fort  Press,  Tuticoriu,  with  an  out-turn 
of  7,871,000  lb.  of  cotton  valued  at  1121,57,476,  besides 
516,800  10.  of  senna  valued  atR43,7il;  the  Tuticuin 
Cotton  Press  Company,  Limited,  ont-iurn  5,929,500  lb. 
valued  at  R15  17,952  ; Dynies  & Co.’s.  Press  at  Adoni, 
out-turn  6,008,606  lb.  valued  at  R13,96,532  ; and  the 
Now  Borar  Company  (Limited)  in  Tinuevolly,  out-turn 
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4,760,000  lb.  valued  »t  R13,18,400.  Messrs.  Groves  & 
Co.  had  a flour  m’ll  and  bakery  on  the  Nilgiris,  the 
annual  out-turn  of  which  was  1115,000.  There  were  only 
two  Ice  Factories,  those  in  operation  in  the  Presidency 
town.  The  Madras  Ice  ManufacnringOompany  turned 
out  606  tons  valued  at  R33,855  and  the  South  Indian 
Ice  0 'mpany,  268  tons  valued  at  R12,504.  As  regards 
the  manufscture  of  Indigo  there  were  44  factories  in 
Salem  and  six  in  Ganjam.  Forty-nine  vats  in  Vizaga- 
patam,  40  in  Godavari,  1,408  in  Kistna,  1,46.5  in 
Nellore,  1,021  in  Onddapah,  203  in  Anautapur,  23  in 
Bellary,  794  in  Kurn  lol,  272  in  Chingloput,  569  in 
North  Arcot,  465  in  South  Arcot  and  40  in  Trichiuo- 
poly.  There  were  six  iron  and  brass  foundries,  viz.  one 
on  the  Nilgiria,  two  in  Madras,  one  in  South  Canara, 
one  in  Trichinopoly  and  one  in  Godavari.  The  num- 
ber of  mineral  and  Aerated  AVater  Manufactories  are 
returned  at  32.  One  Indian  Condiment  factory  alone 
is  returned  for  Madras,  that  of  Messrs.  P.  Vencata- 
chellum  & Oo.  Messrs.  Stanes  & Oo.,  have  an  Oil- 
cake press  at  Coimbatore  and  Messrs.  Alston  & Oo., 
in  Malabar.  There  are  sixteen  lamp-oil  manufactories 
in  the  Godavari  district  with  an  aggregate  out-turn  of 
9,903,0371b.  valued  at  ElO, 06,398.  Only  one  Rice-Mill 
is  returned,  belonging  to  the  Ooringa  Rice  Mill  Com- 
pany (Limited).  There  were  5 Coir  Works,  four  in 
Malabar  and  one  in  South  Oanara.  The  Mylitta  Silk 
Mills  Company  (Limited)  carries  on  work  in  Madras 
and  Coimbatore;  the  out-turn  was  1,9201b.  of  tassar 
silk  thread,  valued  at  R21,120.  Five  Sugar  Factories 
are  returned,  one  at  Aska  and  four  in  South  Arcot. 
The  Aska  Factory  turned  out  26,896  cwt.  of  sugar, 
valued  at  E3,58,620.  Of  tanneries  conducted  ou  the 
European  system  thirty  were  at  work,  viz,,  three  in 
Madras,  one  in  Bellary,  14  in  Madura,  three  in  Coim- 
batore and  two  in  Trichinopoly.  There  were  11  Tile 
Manufactories  in  South  Oanara,  two  in  Malabar  and 
one  in  Madras.  Messrs.  Groves  & Oo.,  possess  timber 
mills  on  the  Nilgiris,  and  the  Basel  Mission  has  car- 
pentering works  iu  Malabar.  Thirty-two  Cigar  Mauu- 
fnetories  are  returned,  viz.,  18  in  Trichinopoly,  four  in 
Madura,  nine  iu  Godavari  and  one  in  Malabar.  Of 
these  the  most  importaut  are  John  Heimpel’s  Cigar 
Factory,  Dindigul,  with  an  out-turn  of  6,000,000  valued 
at  K75,000  Spencer  & Co’s.,  T.  B.  Arumuga  Mudaliar’s 
and  Ibrahim  Khan’s  of  Trichinopoly,  the  out-turn  of 
each  firm  being  returned  at  R75,000.— Jfaefras  Timss. 

4- 

BOOK  NOTICES. 

Gems  and  Pbecious  Stones  of  North  America, 
By  Geo.  F.  Kunz  ; illustrated,  336  page?,  size  7J  x 11 
inches.  Ornamental  cloth  cover.  The  Scientific 
Publishing  Co.  Price,  $10. 

Two  years  ago  popular  interest  was  awakened  in 
the  subject  of  the  precious  stones  of  this  country  by 
an  idu'trated  article  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  by  Geo. 
F.  Kunz,  gem  expert,  with  Tiffany  & Oo.  Last  year 
Mr.  Kunz  was  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  precious 
and  semi-precious  stones  sent  by  Tiffany  & Co.  to 
the  Paris  Exposition,  part  of  which  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  this  city.  The  ex- 
hibition attracted  world-wide  attention  and  won  for 
Mr.  Kunz  a gold  medal  and  high  honors.  An  in- 
defatigable stndeut,  he  stands  foremost  in  his  line ; 
Special  Agent  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
member  of  the  Mineralogical  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Imperial  Mineralogical  Society  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  Societie  Francaise  de  Mineralogie 
and  other  scientifio  bodies. 

The  Harper  article  and  the  exhibit  paved  the  way 
for  tlie  appearanco  of  a sumptuous  volume,  an  edition 
de  Ivxe,  illustrated  with  eight  colored  plates,  each  one 
of  them  a revelation  of  the  wonderful  skill  of  the 
driuters  in  color,  and  attesting  the  great  advance 
made  in  that  art  since  the  days  when  the  count  y 
went  wild  over  the  now  much  despised  chrome.  The 
work  is  a popular  di^soripiion  of  the  gems  and 
precious  stones  of  North  America,  of  their  occurrence, 
value,  history  and  arclnoology.  It  also  contains  a 
history  of  the  collections  in  which  they  exist,  a 
i haptcr  oil  pearls  and  rcmarkahlo  foreign  gems  owned 


in  the  United  States.  We  recall  no  work  in  which 
the  subject  of  precious  .stones,  mineralogy  and  ar- 
chaeology have  been  so  closely  associated. 

Ttiuj  far,  searching  for  gems  has  not  figured,  in 
American  industries,  save  in  two  States — Maine  and 
Nor^h  Ciroliua;  and  yet,  Mr.  Kunz  tells  u»,  nearly 
all  the  known  varie  ies  of  jJrecious  stones  are  found 
in  the  United  States.  The  eight  plates  in  colour 
furnish  fso-similies  of  many  of  the  gems  found  in 
this  country.  One  lingers  in  admiration  over  the 
illustratio.us  which  have  a depth  and  brilhaucy  and 
fidelity  to  the  originals  that  is  remarkable.  Plate 
7 is  a reproduction  of  drawings — A.,  Rutile  in 
quartz  cut  heart  shape  (Venus  hair  stone,  Flechc 
d’Amrair,  Sagenite)  found  in  Alexander  County,  North 
Carolina.  B.  Smoky  quartz,  from  the  same  locality. 
C.  Rutile  in  quirtz.  West  Hartford,  Conn.  This 
latter  is  a superb  bit  of  work,  the  smoky,  al- 
most clove-brown  color  being  closely  copied,  while 
the  crystals  of  varying  size,  from  the  fineness  of  a 
hair  up  to  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter,  and  which 
cross  and  intersect  each  other  in  all  direction,?,  and 
of  a reddish  brown  lustrous  color,  are  reproduced 
with  surprising  fidelity. 

Plate  6 is  a stuly  in  color  that  will  charm  the 
most  critical.  It  represents  a cut  amethyst  from 
Maine  and  a group  of  amethyst  crystals  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  gradations  of  color  in  this  plate,  and 
the  prismatic  effects  and  the  play  of  light  on  the 
cut  gems  give  them  an  approach  to  the  brilliancy  of 
the  stones  themselves,  which  is  a revelation  of  the 
printer's  skill. 

Plate  5;  This  is  a double-page  illustration  showing 
five  gems.  A large  crystal  of  eiherald  found  in  North 
Oarolina ; an  Amaz  m stone  (Microdne)  from  Colorado  ; 
a cut  Aquamarine  from  Maine  ; Azurite  and  Malachite 
in  conceutric  bands  from  Arizona,  all  evidence  of 
rare  skill  and  fidelity  iu  color  illiistratioa. 

In  plate  4 attention  will  be  arrested  by  illustrations 
showing  different  varieties  of  tourmaline  and  a section 
of  a crystal  of  tourmaline  from  Maine,  sliowing  dark 
blue  and  pick  centre  with  white  exterior  A close 
approach  to  the  original  is  found  on  plate  3 iu  a 
representation  of  chlorastrolite  from  Lake  Superior 
and  an  almandite  garnet  crystal  from  Alaska. 

Plate  2 shows  the  holy  toad  of  the  Zuni  Indians, 
a clam  she.ll  inernsted  with  turquoise  and  shell. 
Also  a specimen  of  cyanite  from  North  Oarolina 
and  a bit  of  turquoise  in  rock  from  new  Mexico,  all 
three  rare  bits  of  coloring. 

While  the  volume  is  artistically  of  great  value  its 
practical  worth  is  immeasurable.  The  identification 
of  specimens  can  readily  be  made  from  the  plates, 
thus  giving  the  miner  and  prospector  the  advantages 
that  hitherto  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  expert, 
collector,  mineralogist  and  geologi-t.  It  is  a guide  for 
the  dealer  and  the  jeweller.  The  volume  should  find 
its  way  into  every  school  library,  for  here  we  hive 
the  history  of  gems  and  precious  stones.  The  chapter 
on  pearls  is  of  intense  interest.  The  most  important 
pearl  fishery  on  the  American  coast  is  that  of  lower 
Oalif  u'uia  where  the  true  pearl  oy-ters  are  found. 
This  and  other  fisheries  on  the  west  coast  extending 
for  3,500  miles  have  been  confirmed  to  the  Pearl 
Shell  Oo. , of  San  Francisco,  by  special  franchise  from 
the  Mexican  Government. 

Iu  1857  a pearl  of  flue  lustre,  weighing  93  grains, 
was  fouud  at  Notch  Brook,  near  Peterson,  N.  J.  It 
became  known  as  the  “ Queen  Pearl,”  and  was  sold 
by  Tiffany  & Oo.  to  the  empress  Eugenie,  of  France, 
for  62,-500  ; it  is  to-day  worth  four  times  that  amount. 
Ill  the  same  locality  was  found  a large  round  pearl 
weighing  400  grains,  which  would  doubtless  have  been 
the  finest  pearl  of  modern  times  if  it  had  not  been 
ruined  by  boiling  open  the  shell.  AVithin  one  year 
pearls  were  seat  to  the  New  York  market  from  nearly 
every  State.  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Texas  are  the 
principal  pearl-producing  States. 

We  have  iu  this  work  an  account  of  seventv-four 
different  collections  of  precious  stones,  including  thoss 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  New  York 
Slate  Museum,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  those 
iu  different  colleges  and  in  the  bauds  of  private 
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collectors.  The  finest  known  ccfilection  of  precious 
stones,  and  the  finest  collection  of  those  found  in  the 
United  St-Jtes,  is  the  one  25resented  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  to  the  Americ'»n  Museum  or  Natural  History, 
Central  Park,  New  York.  It  contains  over  1,000 
specimens. 

We  recommend  this  magnificent  volume  to  all  our 
readers,  ijarticularly  those  who  reside  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  the 
Soulhern  States.  Each  important  gem  is  described 
and  a series  of  ana'yses  given,  indicating  the  com- 
position of  each  precious  stone.  There  are  many 
illustrations  other  than  the  colored  plates,  the  work 
of  Messrs.  L.  Prang  & Co.,  of  Boston.  Orders  can 
be  filled  at  the  subscription  price  direct  from  this 
office. — A merican  Grocer. 

♦ 

THE  NEEDLE-AND-THEEAD  TEEE. 

Imagine  the  luxury  of  such  a tree,  and  the  delight 
of  g.dng  out  to  your  needle- and-thread  orchard  and 
picking  a needle  threaded  and  already  for  business. 
Odd  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  theie  is,  on  the  Mexican 
plains,  just  such  a forest  growth.  The  tree  paHakes 
of  the  nature  of  a gigantic  asparagus,  and  has  large, 
thick,  fleshy  leaves,  reminding  one  of  the  cactus,  the 
one  iroijularly  known  as  the  “ prickly  pear.”  The 
“needles”  of  the  nee  lie  aud-thre.rd  tree  are  set  along 
the  edges  of  these  thick  leives.  In  order  to  get  one 
equipped  for  sewing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  push  the 
thorn  or  “needle”  gently  backward  into  its  fl-sshy 
sheath,  this  to  loosen  it  from  the  tough  outside  covering 
of  the  leaf  and  then  pull  it  from  the  socket.  A 
hundred  fine  fibres  adhere  to  the  thorn  like  spider 
webs. 

By  twisting  the  “ needle  ” during  the  drawing 
operation  this  fibre  can  be  draw  out  to  an  almost 
indefinite  length.  The  action  of  the  atmosjihere 
toughens  these  minute  threads  amazingly,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  a thread  twisted  from  it,  cot  larger 
than  common  No.  40,  capable  of  sustaining  a weight 
of  five  pounds,  about  three  times  the  tensile  strength 
of  common  six-cord  thread.  The  scientific  name  of 
this  forest  wonder  is  Tcnsyana  mxicadina. — St.  Louis 
RepuU  ic. 


An  Entebpiusing  Geocer  at  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
has  hit  upon  a somewhat  novel  plan  for  taking 
orders  from  his  customers.  He  sends  to  different 
residences  each  morning  tame  carrier  pigeons. 
Small  order  slips  with  a loop  on  the  end  of  (hem 
are  furnished  the  customers,  and  on  one  of  these 
is  written  the  order.  The  loop  is  thrown  over 
the  bird’s  neck  and  it  sails  back  to  its  owner. 
After  all  the  birds  have  returned  the  orders  are 
at  once  filled  by  delivery  wagons.  The  scheme 
works  admirably. — Farm  Journal. 

African  Fever  and  the  Blue  Gum  Tree.— Dr.  J. 
Croumbie  Brown,  with  his  customary  zeal,  has  com- 
piled some  particulars  relating  to  the  culture  of 
the  Eucalyptus  in  Italy,  and  its  effects  in  amelio- 
rating the  climate.  The  results  obtained  are  such 
as  to  warrant  the  culture  on  a large  sca'e  of  the 
Eucalyptus  in  the  malarious  parts  of  tropical  Africa. 
From  experiments  made  and  calculations  based  on 
them  it  is  phown  that  the  leaves  of  these  plants  eva- 
porate double  or  treble  their  weight  of  water,  and 
even  a much  larger  quantity.  The  trappist  monks 
who  formerly  could  not  sleep  without  risk  of  life  in 
their  monastery  in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  but  betook 
themselves  every  evening  to  a convent  in  Borne,  can 
now  remain  at  their  monastery  of  Tre  Fontanes,  with 
little  risk,  and  the  peasantry  who  wore  formerly 
obliged  to  migrate  to  the  mountains  in  summer 
now  reside  on  the  Oampagua  all  the  year  round. 
This  improvement  has  followed  upon  the  exten- 
sive plantation  by  the  monks  of  various  species  of 
Eucalyptus. — Gardeners'  Chroniele,  Sept.  0th, 


Tropical  Products  in  British  North 
Borneo. — The  information  given  by  Mr.  W.D.  Gibbon 
in  his  letter  elsewhere  regarding  the  cost  of  and 
profit  from  a Liberian  coffee  estate  in  British 
North  Borneo  is  interesting,  but  we  fear  of  no 
practical  value  to  Oeylon  planters, — Liberian  coffee 
being  now  little  more  than  a name  in  our  island. 
The  pamphlet  which  accompanies  the  letter  consists 
largely  of  extracts  from  letters  and  reports  that 
have  appeared  in  the  B.  N.  B.  Herald,  and  which 
we  have  extracted  from  time  to  time  ; to  which  are 
added  land  regulations  and  rainfall  and  other  tables. 

Hop  Tea  ; A New  Industrt  in  Kent.— There  is  at 
last  some  hope  for  the  unfortunate  hop  growers  who 
for  so  many  years  past  have  been  carrying  on  their 
business  with  the  figures  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger.  Hitherto  they  have  only  had  one  outlet 
for  their  produce,  but  in  future  they  will  have  a 
choice  between  the  brewers’  mash  tun  and  the  British 
housewife’s  teapot.  A company  has  been  floated  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  hop  tea,  to  be  blended  with 
some  of  the  stronger  qualities  of  the  Assam  and 
kindred  sorts.  In  view  of  the  approaching  hop-pick- 
ing season,  the  company  have  acquired  the  large 
riverside  premises  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Tapply, 
near  Maidstone  Bridge,  where  the  work  of  drying 
and  preparing  the  hops  for  conversion  into  tea  will 
be  carried  on.  Already  700  casks  of  the  mixture  have 
been  disposed  of  in  the  tea  trade,  and  the  “ brew”  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  A 
Maidstone  grocer  has,  it  is  stated,  given  an  order  for 
a ton  of  the  hop  tea,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
commodity  will  command  a ready  sale  on  the 
market.  The  premises  are,  we  are  informed,  being 
fitted  with  the  necessary  enginery  by  a local  firm  of 
engineers,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  week  it  is 
hoped  that  the  new  industry  will  be  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  thus  add  another  important  branch  to  the 
commerce  of  the  county  town. — Sussex  Express, 
Aug.  26tb. 

Opicm-Dbinking  in  England. — The  use  oP 
opium  is  alluded  to  after  a rather  too  trifling 
fashion  in  the  story  (fictitious  of  course)  reproduced 
in  our  Household  Begister  today.  Our  readers  arc 
aware  how  serious  an  evil  the  addiction  to  opium 
in  the  shape  of  laudanum  drinking,  has  become 
in  the  Fen  districts  of  England,  and  about 
Gravesend  and  other  low-lying  parts.  We  have 
shown  how  great  a boon  quinine  ought  to  be  in 
these  oases  ; that  is  for  example,  if  every  clergyman 
and  philanthropist  in  the  Fen  districts  got  the 
people  suffering  from  ague,  to  try  quinine  in  place 
of  laudanum.  The  opium  practice  we  refer  to  is  of 
long  standing  and  it  may  be  worth  reproducing  the 
paragraph  in  which  (in  Charles  Kingsley’s  “Alton 
Locke”)  “Varmer  Porter”  enlightens  Alton,  during 
their  drive  to  Cambridge,  on  the  meaning  of  “ a 
penn’orth  of  elevation  — 

T’armer  Porter Love  ye  then!  they  as  dinnot 
tak’  spirits  clown  thor,  take  their  pennord  o’  elevation, 
then — women-folk  especial.’ 

‘ What’s  e levation  ?’ 

‘ Oh  ! ho  ! ho  ! — You  goo  into  druggist’s  shop  o’ 
market-day, into  Cambridge,  and  you’ll  see  the  little 
boxes,  dozens  and  dozens,  a’roady  on  the  counter  ; 
and  never  a ven’man’s  wife  goo  by,  but  what  calls  in 
f r her  pennord  o’  elevation,  to  lust  her  out  the  week. 
Oh  ! ho!  ho  ! Well,  it  keeps  women-folk  quiet,  it  do 
and  it’s  mortal  good  agin  ago  pains  ! 

‘ But  what  is  it  t’’ 

‘ Opium,  bor  alive,  opium  !’ 

‘ But  doesn’t  it  ruin  their  health  b I should  think 
it  the  very  worst  sort  of  drunkenness.’ 

‘ Ow,  well,  yow  moy  say  that — inak’th  ’em  cruel  thin 
hen,  it  do  ; but  what  can  bodies  do  i’  th’  ago  Bot 
it’s  a bad  thing,  it  is,’ 
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CEYLON  TAMIC  COOLY  MISSION. 

Many  who  have  supported  this  Mission  seem  to  be 
crowio"  weary  of  doing  so,  and  many  more  wholly 
decline” to  help  at  all,  giving  as  a reason  that  we  are 
doing  no  good.  I am  far  from  endorsing  this  state- 
ment-  but  I am  as  far  from  satisfaction  conceriiitig 
results  as  any  real  friend  of  the  Mission  who  desires 
to  see  souls  converted  to  Christ  and  His  King.iom 
extended.  1 realise  more  and  more  that  the  best 
eflbrts  of  man  will  accomplish  nothing  apart  from  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Lor  i Jesus  and  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  I think  wuh  many  others 
that  the  time  has  come  for  making  some  new  plans 
to  bring  the  Gospel  message  to  the  coolies.  For  this 
nurpose  X am  about  to  start  an  associated  band  of 
Evangelists,  whose  aim  will  be  to  carry  the  g'od  news 
to  as  many  as  can  possibly  be  reached.  They  will 
visit  estates,  preaching  and  teaching  in  the  lines, 
and  holding  meetings  wherever  they  are  invited  or 
permitted  to  go.  They  will  also  conduct  prayer  and 
Revival  meetings  amongst  the  Tamil  ChristiaT.s  Ihe 
great  obieot  of  these  meetings  will  bo  to  show  to  the 
nominal  Christians  as  well  as  to  the  Heathen  that 
Jesus  is  a Saviour  who  is  able  to  save,  and  that  when 
He  eaves,  righteousn-ss,  truth,  love  and  purity  are 
the  result  We  believe  that  Jesus  doss  this,  and  that 
He  will  do  it.  Therefore  we  confidently  appeal  for 
help  I have  two  or  three  men  into  whose  hearts 
God  has  put  a loving  strong  desire  to  preach  a full 
Gospel  to  their  fellow-countrymen  and  women.  I 
need  special  funds  for  supporting  them.  I need  also 
help  to  build  a commodious  house  for  the  associated 
workers  to  come  to  fi,r  rest  as  a centre.  This  must  be 
near  to  myself  at  Lochiel,  so  that  I may  meet  them 
as  often  as  possible.  We  have  a good  school  at 
AVootton  where  they  may  work  whilst  resting.  1 
punio.se  building  their  house  on  to  the  School  room 
which  also  needs  rebuilding.  A few  musical  nydni- 
ments  are  a great  help  in  itinera'ing  preaching— 
these  must  be  bought.  I am  not  without  hops  that 
God  -will  give  me  one  or  two  young  Englishmen 
whose  hearts  He  has  kindled  with  love  to  the  Saviour, 
who  wid  lead  and  work  with  these  Native  brethren 
under  my  general  direction.  I myself  am  too  ol  i to 
be  the  leader  in  the  fi  Id,  but  as  far  as  duties  and 
stnngtli  allow,  I hope  not  only  to  say  1o  them  go, 
but  also  to  say  come.  God  is  enabling  me  to  be- 
lieve that  He  will  do  greater  things  than  we  have 
seen  of  late  years.  AVe  will  put  no  confidence_  in  an 
arm  of  flesh,  our  tru4  is  m the  Lord;  He  is  the 
God  of  Salvation.  We  believe  we  shall  yet  join  lu 
singing  the  9S  h Psalm.  Any  help  for  this  new 
effort,  independent  of  that  given  to  the  General 
Funds  of  the  Mission,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

J,  D.  Simmons. 

Lochiel,  15th  September  1890. 

^ 

Danger  in  Water  Filters.— The  old  charcoal  and 
gravel  filters,  which  once  had  the  entire  confidence 
of  families  and  physicians  ns  entirely  efficacious  in 
purifying  drinking  water,  have  bsen  recently  found 
to  be  not  only  of  dubious  character,  but  even  m cases 
to  aiieravate  the  danger  which  they  were  expected 
to  allay.  The  inve.stigation  of  the  Rhode  Is'and 
Medical  Society  seems  to  show  conclusively  that  the 
meshes  and  interstices  of  the  filtering  matter  become 
clogged  with  the  deleterious  organisms  of  the  water, 
and  that  these  increase  in  number  when  the  filter 
is  not  iu  use,  standing  in  the  warm  air  of  the  kitchen. 
In  one  examination  by  this  Society  uufiltered  water 
containing  thirty. six  colonies  of  organic  growth  in- 
creased to  10,000  after  filtration.  The  danger  of  the 
iiltor  seems  to  lie  iu  the  impossibility  of  _ cleansing  it. 
A simple  way  of  purifying  Ihe  water  is  to  boil  it 
j'reely  for  ten  minutes.  Then  pour  it  into  a broad 
earthen  dish,  in  the  open  air,  whero  it  can  cool  away 
from  any  chance  of  contamination.  The  water  thus 
prepared  may  ho  kept  in  a stone  jar  m a cool  cellar 
for  four  or  five  honrs  at  a time,  and  when  cooled  with 
rmre  ice  is  a good  snbfiituto  for  spring  water  where 
ftnriDii  w;<tcr  cannot  be  obtaiued,  luicl  it  is  probably 
an  harii.hss  as  this  gift  of  bouulet.us  nature  can  bo 
rendered  in  the  restrictive  euviroumeuts  of  a large 
pity.— Ntw  I'ork  Ti'iOune, 


Cinnamon  and  OoeoNUTS. — Kadirana,  Got.  3rd.— 
There  is  a change  in  the  weather,  and  light  showers 
have  fallen  during  the  last  few  days,  yesterday’s 
fall  being  0 53  of  an  inch  ; till  more  comes  this  will 
at  least  oau.=e  the  grass  to  grow  and  give  food  to 
the  half-starved  cattle. 

Teamen  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
telegram  : — “ Chicago,  29th  July. — Ernest  Theodore, 
a prominent  taa  exporter  from  Hankow,  China, 
is  in  this  city.  In  speaking  of  the  tea  commerce 
Theodore  said  ; ‘ The  recent  passage  of  the  Silver 
Bill  raised  the  price  of  tea  10  per  cent.  We  make 
all  out  payments  in  silver  out  there,  little  gold 
being  used.  The  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of 
silver  a month  by  our  Government  is  equivalent 
to  taking  out  of  the  market  just  so  much  that 
was  hitherto  available.  The  eastern  markets  have 
felt  this  influence,  and  silver  in  London  has  risen 
in  price.  The  tea  crop  in  China  is  heavy  this  year 
and  of  prime  quality.’” — N.-G.  Herald,  Sept.  6th. 

COLTIVATION  OF  ToMATOES  IN  ENGLAND. — At  a COU- 
firence  of  the  British  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  held 
at  Brighton  yesterday,  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the 
members  that  from  the  two  stations  of  Worthing  and 
Lancing,  during  the  three  summer  mouths.  35  tons 
of  fruit  were  despatched  by  rail  weekly,  and  for  tie 
remainder  of  the  year  six  tons  per  week,  making 
663  tons  of  fruit  during  the  year.  Of  this  amount, 
3.50  ttui  we.'e  tomatoes,  the  remaiuder  being  grapes, 
cucumbers,  apjiles,  &c.  The  value  of  the  tomatoes  at 
5d.  per  poun  l was  e timated  at  £20,000,  and  the  o'her 
fruit  at  £14,000,  making  a grand  total  of  £34.000  from 
the  Wor  hiug  district  alone.  Other  speakers  main- 
tained that  the  industry  was  not  fully  developed,  and 
that  for  a long  time  to  come  the  supply  of  English 
tomatoes  would  not  excee  t the  demand. — Globe. 

Dahjbe  cling. — i'ea  is,  of  ourse,  going  on  in  the 
eveu  tenor  of  its  way,  and  it  appears  as  if,  although 
the  nights  are  getting  markedly  colder  plucking  would 
bo  kept  on  until  about  the  middle  of  November— on 
a small  scale  ot  course.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
long  drought  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  tea  gardens 
iu  the  hills  do  nor  seem  to  have  done  so  badly  after 
a'l  in  the  hills,  and  the  rise  in  prices  has  been  decidedly 
encouraging  to  planters  generally.  What  effect  the 
improved  exch8.nge  wid  have  ou  Calcutta  prices  ot 
course  remains  to  be  seen.  I have  always  been  given 
to  understand  that  a low  ra.eof  exchange  always  meant 
good  prices  for  ludiau  productions  of  all  kinds  Here 
is  another  prob'em  which  will  need  solving  later  on. 
AA'^hat  effect  wili  the  gold  finds  in  the  centre  of  India 
have  ou  tea  prices  in  the  future  ? This  is  a question 
which  I leave  others  to  solve,  as  it  is  quite  beyond 
me. — Indian  Planters’  Gazette,  Sept.  16tli. 

Wholesale  Destedciion  cf  Fish. — Colonel  Camp- 
bell AValker,  Conservator  of  Forests,  Southern  Circle, 
Madras,  recently  brought  to  the  nocioe  of  his  Gov- 
ernment the  wholesale  destruction  of  fish  in  rivers. 
In  the  Bhavani  river  the  main  and  subsidiary 
streams  are  dammed  up  and  the  fish  destroyed  by 
dynamite,  or  the  water  baled  out  and  fish,  both 
large  and  small,  taken  and  sent  into  Mettupalayam 
in  bullock  and  cart  loads  ; and  as  a similar  practice 
is  followed  in  almost  all  rivers,  it  would  ultimately 
tend  to  the  extermination  of  fish  in  the  rivers  of 
southern  India,  as  by  the  above  system  both  fish 
and  fry  are  destroyed.  It  is  under  contemplation 
to  alter  the  rule  in  the  Madras  Forest  Act  which 
permits  ” the  catching  of  fish  by  the  damming  or 
baling  of  water  ’ by  a proviso  that  “the  Collector 
may  attach  such  conditions  to  the  issue  of  the  permit 
as  he  may  consider  necessary.”  This  would  only 
affect  fishes  in  rivers  running  through  reserved 
forests,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  Government  to  adopt 
some  legal  measures  to  regulate  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  fish  and  fry,  such  as  their  capture  only  by  the 
net  and  rod,  the  meshes  of  the  former  being  regula- 
td  to  such  a size  that  fry  may  not  be  taken,— 
Pioneer,  Sept,  18th. 
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CINNAMON,  CINCHONA  BAKK  ANH  CITHO- 
NELLA  OIL  AT  THE  LONDON  DRUG  STORES. 

In  the  Chemist  and  Dnigi/ist  of  ‘ifi'h  July  is  an 
interesting  paper  entitled  “ Through  the  Drug 
Show-rooms,”  in  which  a description  is  given  of 
the  new  drug  show-room  at  the  Crutched  Friars 
warehouses,  where  the  sales  are  now  held.  We 
extract  the  following  portions,  which  relate  to 
Ceylon  productions  : — 

CINNAMON  AND  BPICES. 

At  the  Londdiraid  St.  Katharine  Docks  huge  6up- 
p)f(‘s  of  drugs  and  gums  are  etored  amid  still  larger 
quantities  of  wool,  coffee,  wheat,  wine,  and  other  com- 
moditifs.  The  first  warehonse  which  appials  parAcu- 
larly  to  druggists  is  “No.  6,”  situated  immediately 
to  the  right  of  one  of  the  principal  entrances.  Two 
floors  of  this  huge  building  are  devoted  to  the  storage 
of  spices — one  contains  cinnamon,  and  at  the  top  floor 
immense  quantities  of  cinchona  hark  n;ay  be  seen. 
There  are  very  rarelyp.ny“  shows”  of  drugs  or  fpiies 
at  these  warehouses.  They  are  situated  too  far  to  the 
east  of  Aldgate  Pump — that  Ultima  Thule  of  L ndon 
City — to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  busy  City  mau,  anri 
when,  some  lime  before  the  closing  of  Ftncl  urch 
Street  warehouse,  it  was  suggested  in  an  unoflicial 
sort  of  way  that  the  drugs  might  in  future  be  shown  at 
the  Docks,  the  opposition  tbrtateued  to  this  project 
on  the  part  of  the  druggists  was  strong  eroug!)  to  cause 
the  Dock  Company  to  relinquish  the  idea — if  they 
had  ever  e iitertained  it  seriously — pretty  promptly. 
The  cinnamon  fli  or  of  “No.  6”  warehouse  is  a much 
loss  interesting  place  now  thsn  it  was  before 'he  oiuna 
men  trade  entered  upon  its  present  period  of  decline. 
Cinnamon  is  imiiorted  from  Ceylon  m eanvas  oover.  <1 
bales  about  four  *ect  in  height,  ged  packed  wi'h  orn- 
siderable  care.  Exceedingly  thin  qiiiils  of  the  spice  are 
placed  one  within  the  other  untd  they  form  a long  ai  d 
compact,  though  brittle  reed  or  stick.  A large  mimt  er 
of  these  sticks  are  packed  together  in  a roll,  or  bah', 
and  upon  their  arrival  in  the  warehouse  they  nro  forted, 
re-packed,  and  olupsified  in  four  different  grades, 
accoroing  to  thmknefs,  the  thinnest  bark  being  the  host. 
Besides  the.'e  four  vaiioties  of  whole  s icks,  the  breken 
sticks  arpiold  separately— mostly  to  diurgists.  Cin- 
namon “chips” — which,  ate,  or  were,  exported  sepa- 
rat  iy  from  Ceylon  in  large  quantities — are  the  small 
shoots  romeved  from  the  long  quill  bark  when  it  has 
bei  D stripped  of  its  leaves.  They  are  very  largely- 
used  for  the  distillation  of  essential  oil,  but.  Ihe  recent 
combination  of  ointiamon  prowers  in  Ceylon  has 
placed  a veto  upon  their  c>xp<  rt,  on  the  ground  that 
their  extensive  snle  spoils  the  European  market  fur 
the  more  valuable  pioduct.  In  the  spice  floo- s Zanzi- 
bar cloves  t.ike  up  an  immense  amount  of  room,  the 
stock  of  that  artie'e  being  at  present  very  large.  The 
Zanzibar  cloves  are  imported  in  fibre-plaited  ma's  or 
bales  known  sometimes  as  “ Borjes,”  of  about  140  lb. 
Wi  igbti.  They  are  much  darker  and  smalh  r than  the 
cloves  inipc  r' eel  from  Peraiig  and  Amboyna,  but  so 
far  as  commercial  importa 'oe  c oes,  the  latter  are  uow-a- 
doys  very  insignificant.  Nutme-gs,  uiaoe,  cassia,  and 
catsiu  buds  are  ,^Lso  stored  iu  cousidernh'e  qjautities 
in  this  warehoufc,  and  on  certain  days  the  e.ir 
is  heavy  with  the  odour  of  tbs  spires  which  are  beiug 
repacked,  soiled,  and  silted  to  render  them  suitable 
for  the  European  market. 

CINCHONA. 

The  hark  fio  r is  now  mainly  occupied  by  Ceylon 
and  E'ist.  Indian  barks,  which  are  usually  packed  in 
oblong  canvas  bales,  weighing  from  2(10  lb.  to  300  lb.  into 
which  the  small  chips  or  shnviu.;s — in  which  the  bark  i- 
now  almost  always  sent  ovo  — are  tightly  packed  by 
hydraulic  pressure.  The  bales  usually  bear  on  tlio 
outside  the  name  of  the  p antatiou  and  some  mark 
indicating  the  species  oi  Ihe  I a k and  the  character  of 
the  contents,  whether  in  shavings  or  chips,  original 
or  renewed.  The  barks  iutendid  lor  “ pharnisceutieal 
use,”  as  distinguished  from  those  mon-  paiticuihrly 
adapted  for  use  by  the  quinino  maim  the' urt vs,  an-  sent 
over  in  cases  of  varying  weights,  that  mode  of  parking 
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being  re.sorted  to  the  bot.'er  to  shield  the  quills  against 
breakage,  and  to  piovent  t, he  moss  with  which  they 
aie  frfqiifntly  oveigrowi  , and  which  adds  to  the 
value  iu  the  eyes  of  many  purchasers,  fi  om  bt  ing 
cru.shed  or  torn  oiV.  The  Pou'  h Americun  “seron”  of  bark 
is  nctso  often  seen  m-w  as  foimerly’,  but  it  is  the  m at 
charaotorietic  form  of  package.  The  hide  serous  are 
usuailv  tight — from  1 to  L[  cwt.  being  the  general  range 
— and  consist  of  undressed  cowhide.  The  sero"B  are 
uf  ually  pro' idfid  witli  h-udles  made  of  small  s rips  c£ 
hide,  by  which  the  packag-  saie  slung  across  tlie  backs 
of  the  mules,  which  are  the  chi.  f if  ni.t  ihe  only,  mo.ma 
of  trai  sport  across  the  rough  paths  of  the  An  ie,s. 
vSome  of  the  South  .kmerioan  quill  haiks  frequeiiTy 
fl.svoured  strongly  of  the  amoln  of 'he  fire  ovi  r which 
in  their  rnrie  wav  the  “ cascrillevos  ” wn-e  wo't  to 
dry  them.  Olher  quills  again  rcs-es-idas  earthy  flavour 
which  they  acquired  ironi  'he  soil  upon  which  they 
wer.s  roughly  thrown  to  be  dried  by  the  heat  (f  the 
sun.  The  original  fl  tred  ba'kfrem  the  South  Amer’oan 
forests,  itio  “ Coi  tex  China  Regia,”  ns  now  verv  s Idum 
met  with  in  commerce.  It,  was  mostly  bought  by 
Freuch  firms,  and  isgencially  thought  to  have  been 
emplo' eC  p-incipally  a.san  ingV'  diout  in  a remoiy  against 
dinukenness,  and  iu  tooth-powders.  There  ts  still  in 
the  vvarehonS' s a large  supjdy  of  the  Cupr.  a,  Pita-  o, 
and  soft  Columbia  bErks,  which  were  import' d in  huge 
quantities  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  in  making 
his  way  out  of  thebuildi'g  the  v sitor  pas"cs  through 
a'lcys  betwi  en  immense  piles  of  packages  of  cinchona 
of  all  varieties. 

ESSENTlAb  OtLS. 

East  Indian  sandal-wond  oil  arr  ves  here  in  huge 
copper  pots,  protected  by  a strong  netting  ol  rope.*,  rk. 
A pot  nsn.ially  contains  about  twenty  gai  one  o very 
luri'id  oil.  ‘Tie  i il  is  therefore  (mptiediroui  the  pot 
icto  large  pper  “ jack.",”  or  vats,  about  5 feet  biuh 
■and  quite  3 fee-tin  rlLaraetd',  an  I left  to  settle.  The 
“ jack  ” is  pro'  iJed  with  two  taps — one,  about  12  inches 
from  'ho  hot'om,  I ei"g  used  todiawoff  the  clarifn  d 
0 1,  while  the  lower  lap  allows  the  thick  diegstoiun 
out.  The  latter  are  sidcl  separately.  Indian  rose-oil 
is  treated  iu  the  same  mar  u-r,  and  so,  in  fact,  are 
many  ether  essental  oils  stored  at  tliis  warehouse. 
R so-oil  is  inport'd  in  metul  drums  pi'oviued  wit'.'  a 
handle  and  abu'jfhole  at  the  top.  Tin  a ■ tics— usually 
old  kci'cs'uo  tins — are  used  for  p'cking  tjuite  a large 
mnuber  of  East'' rn  drugs  wLich  ceme  into  tli.  n arket. 
In  close  proximity  to  the  oils  is  found  East  Ii"  ian 
nutmog-pastir,  iu  tins  weighing  about  | cwt.  each,  four 
or  .‘ix  of  which  make  Up  an  original  (as*-.  O u arooa 
sawdust  is  often  used  for  stufiingr  between  the  bo''ltB 
or  other  breakable  packag'-s  in  ide  cases  of  ep.s-nt'al 
cil.s.  Citronelia  and  lemcngrass  o L-,  were  firaerly 
imporlel  almost  exclusively  in  bottles  ot  about  21  oz. 
each,  24  or  36  iu  a case.  Uiid'-r  this  mode  of  packing 
they  were  liable  to  c usiderable  damage,  ami  rccnitly 
an  innovation  has  been  intr  ,duced  by  the  iivpoitat  ou 
of  tbesp,  important  arti(lo.s  in  5-lb.  tins.  Quite  lately 
the  oiks  have  been  sliippi  d in  ."o-ca  led  “ f a'  ks  ” — h*  avy 
iron  casks  jn'otecterl  and  kojit  from  rolling  about  by  a 
str' rg  'voodeii  crate.  The  tauk.s  have  evidcut  y been 
sent  t ) Ceylon  as  c.intaiuers  fu-  a diffoieat  liquul,  and 
are  returned  to  us  filled  with  oils. 

COFFEE  GALORE  1 

Who  fays  coffee  is  dead  in  Ceylon  ? Up  and 
down  in  Uva  this  year,  there  is  an  experience  of 
blossom  and  a promise  of  crop  luflicimt  to  prove 
the  contrary,  The  wny  in  which  native  coffee  is 
bearing  and  blossoming  iu  Ihe  Principality  aston- 
iblied  Dr.  Tiinieuwo  letii'ii,  andwe  ourselves  saw  most 
suisfaetory  evidence  of  good  crops  to  come  all 
along  our  route,  more  especially  in  Haputnle  where 
we  were  just  too  iato  to  see  a whole  countryside 
white  with  blossom.  But  ihere  is  also  crop  on  the 
trees  neatly  ready  for  picking,  and  we  have  brought 
back  from  New  Galway,  a couple  of  primaries  as 
a specimen  of  crop  on  Mr.  Kellow’s  fine  little 
Albion  piopcrty,  which  ought  to  ho  a euro  for  tho 
“scro  eyes”  of  the  V,  A,,  wliose  eight  got 
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damaged  trying  to  see  and  estimate  any  coffee 
berries  for  his  employers  1 On  one  of  thes® 
branobes  no  less  than  954-  coffee  berries  have  today 
been  counted.  Mr.  Kellowand  some  of  his  neighbours 
are  believers  in  the  old  Uva  system  of  cultivation 
without  iminimj,  and  certainly  the  result  in  the  ease 
of  Albion  seems  saiisfaetory.  Of  course  there  is 
liberal  cultivation  otherwise ; and  indeed  if  coSee 
planters  anywhere  in  Ceylon  expect  crops  in  these 
days,  there  must  he  a liberal  reliance  on  manure 
as  well  as  on  Providence. 

— 

UVA  AND  HAKGALA  GABDENS,  &c. 

The  Director  of  Botanic  Gardens  (Dr.  Trimen) 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Nock  of  Plakgela,  has  been  on  a 
visit  of  inspection  to  the  Badulla  Garden,  which 
we  can  testify  to  be  a very  pleasing  addition  to  the 
amenities  of  the  capital  of  Uva,  and  in  itself — con- 
sidering the  soil  and  situation — a wonderful  success 
refl>cting  credit  on  the  Department.  Dr.  Trimen 
returned  via  Haputale  and  Horton  Plains  where  the 
successful  growth  of  plants  put  out  there  was 
noted — and  others  are  to  be  sent.  Some  new  or 
rare  plants  were  collected  by  Dr.  Trimen  and  Mr. 
Nock  during  the  Horton  Plains  expedition ; and 
the  former  has  been  much  pleased  with  the 
progress  made  in  the  various  experiments  at 
Hakgala  Gardens,  where  the  new  vegetables,  fruit 
bushes  and  trees  are  giving  satisfaction.  Apples  and 
pears  have  been  produced  with  a flavour  far  superior 
to  that  of  any  yet  grown  in  Ceylon.  All  tho  fruit 
trees  are  for  the  present,  “ resting.”  As  for 
potatoes,  we  have  some  specimens  of  the  “ fourth 
generation”  from  the  seed  brought  by  Mr.  Nock 
from  England,  and  they  weigh  up  to  over  1 lb' 
each,  and  are  perfectly  healthy.  'I’o  other 
features  of  the  Gardens  we  must  refer  later  on. 
Dr.  Trimen  returned  to  Peradeniya  on  the  19  h 
instant.  It  would  be  well  if  every  province,  and 
indeed  revenue  district,  bad  its  Experimental  Garden, 
subject  to  the  oversight  and  inspection  of  the 
Director  and  his  Assistants. 


THE  LATE  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MANA 
GRASS  FAILURES. 

Daring  Ihe  week  it  has  been  possible  for  me 
to  read  over  the  reports  made  by  Messrs.  Ibotson 
and  Dr.  Evans  relative  to  the  late  trials  made 
of  mana  grass,  respecting  the  progress  of  which 
you  have  been  k<-pt  fully  informed  by  me.  That 
by  Messrs.  Ibotson  is  certainly  very  discouraging, 
all  the  attempts  made  by  them  having  been 
failures.  There  are,  however,  very  curious  facts 
relative  to  the  trials  made  which  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  very  probably  a mistake 
has  been  made  somewhere  or  other  which  would 
sutiiciently  account  for  Ihe  disappointing  resulis 
as  yet  reported.  Dr.  Evans,  after  personally  wit- 
nessing the  later  trials  made  by  Messrs.  Ibotson, 
took  away  with  him  some  of  the  grass  which 
had  formed  the  basis  of  those  trials.  This  he 
tested  in  his  own  laboratory,  and  found  that  the 
product  of  his  endeavours  differed  wholly  and 
entirely  in  its  character  from  that  he  obtained 
when  testing  the  first  lot  of  mana  grass.  You 
will  recollect  that  the  sample  sent  you  by  mo 
of  the  result  to  that  first  testing — and  as  to 
which  Dr.  Evans  reported  most  enthusiastically — 
was  an  eminently  strong  and  fibrous  paper.  The 
outcome  of  the  trial  made  by  that  gentleman 
with  tho  second  lot  of  grass  received  was  identical 
in  character  with  what  was  obtained  by  Missis. 
Ibotson,  namely  a dusty  weak  pa,  er  v/hioli  would 
scarcely  bear  liandling  in  pieces  of  only  a few 
inches  Eepiare.  Indeed  tho  spccimons  iiroducecl  of 


this  broke  with  their  own  weight  and  were  abso- 
lutely worthless.  Now  the  question  consequently 
arises.  What  can  account  for  the  vast  difference 
between  the  results  to  the  two  trials  ? 

Dr.  Evans  inclines  evidently  to  the  view  that  the 
two  lots  of  the  grass  obtained,  differed  altogether  in 
character.  Whether  this  difference  be  due  to  the 
different  localities  in  which  the  grass  was  grown, 
or  whether  it  may  be  owing  to  the  different 
conditions  of  age  or  ripeness  at  which  it  was 
plucked,  the  expert  professes  hiuaself  unable  to  say; 
but  he  suggests  both  explanations  of  the  very  striking 
contrast  between  the  results  obtained.  To  my  own 
mind  it  occurs  as  possible  that  the  second  lot  of 
grass  received  was  not  mana  grass  at  all,  but 
citronella  grass.  To  a great  extent,  this  possibility 
is  based  upon  a fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Evans  in 
his  report  that,  during  the  boiling  operation,  the 
grass  gave  out  a very  powerful  odour  of  citronella. 
Whether  that  oil  may  bo  to  some  extent  contained 
in  mana  grass  is  not  known  to  any  of  us.  At  all 
events,  that  the  reputed  mana  should  give  out 
such  a scent  is  a circumstance  worthy  of  every 
consideration  in  estimating  the  gravity  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  forced  by  the 
ill-success  which  has  attended  the  work.ng  of  the 
shipment  of  grass  specially  sent  home  for  these 
trials.  The  first  lot  of  the  grass  dealt  with  was 
but  a small  parcel,  and  was  obtained  from  Mr. 
J.  L.  Shand.  The  seeond^ — in  quantity  some  fourteen 
hundredweights — was  obtained  by  Mr.  Kelly  in 
Dikoya,  but  I am  as  yet  uninformed  whence  Mr. 
Shand  obtained  his  supply.  Anyway,  there  is  a 
radical  difference  betwieu  the  two  lots  of  the  raw 
material  which  have  hilherto  been  tested.  Of  the  first 
Dr.  Evans  spoke  in  terms  even  more  highly  commen- 
datory than  he  permitted  himself  to  use  in  his  written 
repoit,  and  no  one  is  more  astonished  and  dis- 
appointed than  himself  at  the  result  to  the  larger 
scale  trials  lately  undertaken.  As  yet  there  has 
not  been  suflieient  time  for  the  Stanley-Wrightson 
Syndicate  to  determine  what  the  next  steps  to 
be  undeitaken  by  it  shall  be.  Probably  the  en- 
deavour will  be  made  to  obtain  the  judgment  of 
expert  botanists  upon  the  character  of  the  two 
lots  of  grass.  That  such  great  diversity  should 
be  found  as  the  resul  of  the  treatment  of  these 
is  most  perplexing,  and  certainly  lends  colour  to 
the  idea  that  they  must  have  been  radically 
different  in  character.  If  the  examination  by 
competent  botanical  knowledge  should  decide  that 
such  difference  is  marked,  it  will  be  vital  to 
future  success  that  a larger  quantity  of  grass, 
plucked  at  diffeient  stages  of  growth  and  from 
different  soils,  should  be  obtained  from  Ceylon. 
I hope  when  writing  next  to  have  learned  more 
conclusively  what  has  been  done,  or  is  in  con- 
templation, with  respect  to  this  matter. — London  Cor. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Are  the  Chinese  likely  to  adopt  kewee  methods 
IN  Tea  Cultivation. — As  the  Chim  se  will  have  to  take 
rigorou.s  action  of  some  kind  if  they  are  to  retain  a 
tea  trade  of  any  importance,  the  questicn  a'iees,  will 
tl  oy  cultivate  with  more  care  aud  adopt  newer  methods 
of  maiiipulation  in  manufacture?  The  British  Cciiiul 
at  Ouuton  hints  at  tLis  in  a recent  report  when 
be  says;  “From  obsetvaticn  of  the  tea  plantations 
in  the  immediate  luighbourhcod,  tho  quality  of  the 
teas  might  be  considerably  improved  if  a liitlo  more 
care  was  de  voted  to  i be  cultivation  of  the  bushes,  and 
if  foi'i ign  appliances  for  dryirg  the  leaf  immediately 
it  iv  plucked  wire  iutrcduce'^,  for  the  plantations  seem 
uUc-riy'  Leg'ceted,  and  much  leaf  is  ruined  while  on 
its  way  to  Canton  to  ho  fi.ed  when  it  chances  lo  be 
rainy  weather.”  But  be  also  says,  and  this  adds  to 
the  hnpedessness  of  the  ouilook  for  the  Chinese, 
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“The  weight  of  taxation  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  which  there  seems  little  possibility  of  hope  of 
reduction,  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  compote 
with  Indian  and  Coylou  teas  in  their  chief  recommen- 
dation— cheapness.” 

Cotton  Cultivation  in  Central  Asia. — In  order  to 
develop  the  cuhivfti ion  of  cotton  in  Central  Asia,  the 
Russian  Minister  of  Finance  has  r.Ttiiied  the  project  of 
leasing  60,000  dcciatines  of  land  (about  162,000  acres) 
in  Turkestan  to  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Com- 
Iiany  of  Central  Asia  in  order  that  it  may  form  planta- 
tions of  cotton  there.  The  Journal  de  la  Chamhre  de 
Commerce  ie  Constantinople  stales  that  the  lease  is  for 
ninety  years.  The  company  has  the  privilege  of  grow- 
ing, besides  cotton,  all  othi  r plants  ; it  is  exempt  from 
any  rmt  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  working.  After 
that  period  it  will  have  to  pay  a rent  which  whl  be 
equal  to  the  land  t.'ix  collected  on  TurkeHtmi  territory. 

A New  Coffke  Size. — The  Americans  are  u.sing 
a mixture  for  sizing  c-ffee  which  ma3'  bo  effective  but 
it  is  not  nice.  According’  to  the  Grocer,  its  ac'ive 
ingredients  consist  of  common  or  cendensed  milk, 
ground  or  powdered  glue,  glycerine,  refined  lard,  and 
in  some  cases,  h carbonate  of  sodr,  fine  table  salt 
and  vinegar.  The  lat'er  only  affects  the  gloss  or 
polish  of  the  roasted  coffee  in  keep  ng  down  too  high 
a polish.  The  ac:iou  of  the  bicarbonate  of  si  da  is 
said  to  keep  a'l  these  heterogeneous  ingredients 
“sweet.”  In  prepiring  the  coffee  for  the  “size”  it 
is  first  roasted  dry,  and  allowed  to  cool  somewhat; 
the  mix'ure  is  then  added  in  such  proportion  and 
in  such  a manner  that  each  berry  gets  a thin  coating 
of  varnish.  It  is  o'aimed  that  by  this  process  the 
berry  is  hermetically  sealed  and  the  pores  comple'ely 
closed  up,  thus  preventing  the  ar'  ina  from  escaping, 
and  so  preserving  the  full  .strcng-ih  of  the  coffee. 
No  mobtiire  can  penetrate  through  the  varnish.  Fur- 
ther, when  the  coffee  is  being  made  in  ihe  pot  tlie 
“ size,”  it  is  claimed,  acts  in  such  a way  that  the 
“grounds”  are  caused  to  settle  rapidly,  so  uotlsing 
is  needed  to  be  added  to  the  liquor  to  “clear”  it. 
The  natural  flavour  is  not  modified,  and  it  is  slated 
that  the  caffeine  or  active  principle  of  the  coffee 
is  reserved  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  Tea  Doty  in  America.— We  learn  by  cable 
from  New  York  that  the  majority  of  leading  American 
tea  dealers  have  forwarded  to  Washington  a protest 
against  the  section  in  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  which 
provides  for  a ten  per  cant,  ad  valoren  Awty  on  teas, 
the  produce  or  growth  of  countries  east  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  when  imported  to  America  from  places 
wist  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  protest  de- 
clares that  the  section  is  avowedly  intended  to  re- 
taliate against  Canada,  but  is  in  reality  aimed  at  the 
London  markets,  on  which  the  United  States  depend  for 
Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  England  being  the  only  con- 
venient halting  place  between  the  East  and  the  Slates.  It 
ie  further  statecl  that  the  section  is  really  the  scheme 
of  a few  big  dealers  to  monopo'ise  the  United  States 
market. 

The  Produce  Clearing  nous's  and  Indian  Tea. — 
As  moDtioned  by  onr  Special  Commissioner  last  week, 
it  was  resolved,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Produce 
Clearing  House  Tea  Committee  to  definitely  com- 
mence business  in  Indian  teas  on  January  1st,  1891, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  experts  have  been  appointed,  the 
types  of  quality  will  be  chosen  and  circulated  amongst 
the  trade. 

Alcohol  AND  Tea. — The  following  interesting  para- 
graph IS  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers.  It  is  not 
a new  form  of  conundrum,  althongo  it  reads  very  much 
like  it: — “A  series  of  physiological  experiments  is 
being  made  by  Dr.  Kraeplin  as  to  the  respective 
effects  upon  the  mental  powers  (“psychical  reaction  ”) 
of  alcohol  and  tea.  By  this  finding  alcohol  diminishes 
ideas  and  strengthens  the  verbal  association  of  words 
and  the  association  of  auditory  impressious.  But  as 
to  tea,  he  finds  thatit  favours  tho  assooiatiou  of  ideas 
and  intollootnal  work,  while  embarrassing  the  associa- 
tion of  words.” 

Planting  in  Java. — The  Un.mcial  statement  for  Java 
will  shortly  he  submitted  to  the  Dutch  Chamber.  It 
is  expected  to  show  a largo  deficit,  the  amount  being 


named  as  twenty  millioDS  of  guilders.  Last  year  the 
crops  in  .lava  were  very  poor.  Most  of  them  suffered 
from  blight,  and  the  yield  was  much  below  an  average 
amount.  Mariy  planters  came  out  wo  1 owing  to  the 
comparatively  high  prices  of  sugar  and  coffee.  Others 
.suffered  severely,  however,  and  the  lice  crop  was  not 
moie  than  “ middling.”  The  native  population  in  Java 
is  undoubted  very  poor,  and  it  is  burdened  with  heavy 
taxation.  This  is  the  teal  trouble  in  Java,  and 
nothing  but  very  good  crops  can  make  the  people  at 
all  prosperous. — II.  and  C.  Mail. 


SIR  CHARLES  13RUCE  ON  INDIAN  LABOUR 
EMIGRATION. 

Sir  Charles  Bruce  (in  the  New  Eeview)  gives  an  able 
and  interesting  history  of  the  emigration  of  labour 
from  India,  specially  to  the  West  Indian  oolonies 
and  D .msrara,  since  the  period  when  the  abolition 
of  slavery  rendered  necessary  supplies  of  men  able 
and  willing  to  work  regularlij.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is 
quoted  as  stating  in  1873  that 
“ The  Bengal  labourer  with  wages  at  l|d  or  2d  a day, 
and  no  roads  or  canals  to  bring  him  food,  is  always 
terribly  neur  the  brink  of  starvation  ” ; and  again, 
“ Though  I believe  the  existing  population  of  India 
is,  as  a mass,  better  fed  than  it  was  forty  years  ago, 
still  theie  are  large  masses,  especially  in  Bengal,  living 
on  the  limits  of  starvation.” 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Grierson,  an  officer  deputed 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  inquire  into  the 
system  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Indian  Emigration 
Act  of  1883,  is  as  follows : — 

“The  Colonii  s importing  Indian  labour  are  in  the 
belt  of  the  Tropics.  The  only  exception  is  Natal,  which 
is  sub-tropical.  Tbe  conditions  ot  life  in  these  Colonies 
are  much  the  same,  viz  , an  equable  climate,  free  from 
sudden  or  extreme  variations,  and  an  amazing  fertility. 
Tbe  original  natives  of  these  oouutrie.s,  living  for 
generations  where  life  without  labour  was  easy  and 
pleasant,  have  developed  into  a type  of  human  beings 
peculiarly  unfitted  for  the  higher  forms  of  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  When,  therefore,  European  enterprise  at- 
tacked these  countries  with  the  hope  of  carrying  off  the 
richer  products  of  the  earth,  the  indigenous  natives 
were  found  unsuited  for  aiding  them  in  the  work. 
Coolie  labour  had  accordingly  to  be  introduced ; and 
the  only  places  where  suitable  labour  was  found  to  be 
available  were  India  and  China.  Both  these  countries 
are  subtropical,  the  greater  portion  being  outside  the 
ti’.ipical  belt.  Hero  the  conditions  of  life  are  very 
different.  The  oHmateis  anything  but  equable,  and  is 
subject  to  sudden  aud  extreme  vari  ition.?.  At  one  time 
the  country  is  deluged  by  rain,  o.t  another  parched  for 
montbs  together.  Here  life  is  impossible  without 
labour.  The  most  elaborate  precautions  have  to  be 
taken  to  obtain  even  a probable  chance  of  raising  a 
moderate  crop  ; aud  the  result  is  that  the  inhabitants 
of  India  and  China  have,  in  the  cour.se  of  generations, 
developed  into  human  beings  possessing  considerable 
agricultural  skill  aud  a wonderful  capacity  for  con- 
tinuous hard  work  The  Indian’s  whole  life  is  one 
long  labour — he  never  has  a moment’s  rest.  . . , 

When  an  Indian  coolie  is  transported  to  a tropical 
Colony,  ho  finds  himself  in  a place  quite  beyond  his 
experience.  He  finds  a soil  capable  of  yielding  good 
crops  with  hardly  any  cultivation,  and  he  naturally 
applies  to  it  all  the  labour  and  all  the  skill  and  indus- 
try inherent  in  him.  Tbe  result  is  an  out-turn  such  as 
would  be  impofsible  in  India,  and  such  as  ho  had  never 
even  dreamed  of  before.  Subsequent  experience  con- 
fi  ms  his  first  impressions,  and  he  rightly  considers 
that  he  h»s  found  a place  free  from  cholera  and  famine 
of  a warm  equable  climate,  where  his  natural  industry, 
if  rightly  applied,  make  its  possessor  in  a few  years  the 
owner  of  a large  fortune.” 

This  is  the  sensible  view  of  the  case;  and  what 
remained  for  the  Indian  Government  to  do  wai 
to  secure  the  well-being  of  their  subjects  en 
roKtu  to  end  while  employed  in  the  sceoea 
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where  they  sold  their  labour  for  wages, 
but  did  not  sell  themselves  into  slavery,  as  some  of 
the  former  slaveholders,  especially  those  in  the 
French  Colonies,  were  too  apt  to  think  Ihej  had  done. 
Sir  Charles  Bruoe  states  ; — 

It  was  only  after  long  experience  aud  many  years 
of  tentative  experiments  in  the  passing  of  regulations 
that  the  Home  aud  liidi  iu  G vernments  were  satisfied 
that  the  introduction  of  Indian  labourers  into  our 
Colonies  conduces  ns  much  to  the  wi  Ifare  of  the  emi- 
grants as  to  the  general  prosperity  and  commercial 
wealth  of  the  Colonies. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  which  was  sent  to  the  very  Colony  from 
which  Sir  Charles  Bruce  now  writes,  of  the  results  of 
which  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  author  of  “ Ginx’s  Baby,” 
gave  80  fair  an  account.  Emigration  to  British 
Colonies  was  not  only  continued  but  encouraged, 
while  the  persistent  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
planters  in  French  Colonies  deprived  them  of  the 
benefits  of  this  form  of  labour.  After  showing  that 
the  conditions  of  emigration  to  the  Straits  and 
Ceylon  are  essentially  different  to  those  applying  to 
the  more  distant  Colonies,  the  writer  proceeds  to 
give  a summary  of  the  conditions  which  apply  to  the 
latter.  We  quote  a passage  which  shows  that  the 
cooly  who  earns  wealth  in  one  of  those  eldorados 
is  not  permitted  its  free  enjoyment  in  his  own 
country  : — 

Tbe  wea’th  of  the  returned  emigrant  often  excites 
the  cupidity  of  his  neighbours,  anil  unless  he  can 
soon  find  a good  investment,  the  attempts  to  get 
niouey  from  him  under  various  pretexts,  such  as  caste 
dinners,  &c.,  aud  even  by  theft,  bi-come  fanrdeu."  iine, 
and  fo  many  re-emigratc,  after  a few  mouths,  fairly 
disillusioned  with  Hindustan. 

The  conditions  under  which  Indian  emigrants  are 
generally  employed  are  thus  summarized  ; — 

Genri'nlly  the  period  of  indenture  is  five  years.  In 
some  Colonies  coolies  are  allowed  to  reiodeuture,  in 
others  their  iudu'-trial  residence,  as  it  is  termed,  r- 
minates  at  the  end  of  the  original  period  of  itdfiiture. 
Everywhere  ihe  coolie  is  entitled  to  a free  dweliirg 
and  garden  gro  und,  and  it  is  the  constant  care  of  the 
Governra-nt  that  all  needful  rtquirtnienta  of  accom- 
modation, ventilation,  and  sanitation  shall  be  observed 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  his  dwell- 
ing at  the  eo-t  of  the  employer.  The  rate  of  wages 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  which  in- 
cludes the  cultivation  of  the  s lil  and  the  manufactures 
of  the  mill.  The  minimum  daily  ware  for  able-bodied 
adult  males  is  geueially  about  one  shilling.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  work  at  which  larger  wages  can  be 
easily  earned  when  the  immigrant  has  had  practice 
and  experience.  In  some  Colonies  wages  are  partly 
P'  id  in  rations,  and  in  all  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  rationing  of  coolies  in  certain  circumstances.  The 
L(  urs  of  wo  k vary  generally  from  five  to  ten  hours, 
according  as  the  work  is  in  the  field  or  in  the  factory 
buildings.  Where  task  work  is  set,  an  able-bodied 
adult  can  earn  the  minimum  wage  well  under  eight 
hours.  The  identured  coolie  is  always  entitled  to 
medical  care  and  maintenauce  during  sickuess.  The 
hospitals  provided  in  the  Colonits  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  coolies  p'aoe  tl.em  in  times  of  sicknrss 
in  a po-ition  of  singular  adv-mtage  ns  compared  with 
agricultural  or  urban  labourers  in  Europe,  lleturn 
paasaKes,  when  claimable,  are  given  genera'ly  after  a 
continiu  us  residence  ot  ten  years,  five  jorrs  having 
been  passed  under  indenture.  Such  passages  are  claim- 
able m llio  ease  of  all  the  more  distant  Colonies, 
but  a comparatively  small  proportion  are  claimed. 
Ab  tlie  Indian  population  in  a Colony  grows,  as  cbil- 
(Ireu  are  born  sud  families  become  bound  to  the  Co- 
lony by  new  ties,  each  succeeding  g-  notation  becomos 
more  and  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil  Of  those 
who  do  return  to  India,  a larsC  number  bring  back 
Ihoir  friends  sirl  relations  to  tlio  land  of  their 
adt.p'  ion 

Bir  (,'harleB  Bruco  irrooecds  ; — 

The  Jmptrial  intorcBts  ^ rncorued  in  the  system  woro 


broadly  stated  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  a despatch  to  the 
Government  of  India  of  the  24th  of  March,  J875,  in 
which  he  said ; “Having  regard  to  the  greatness  of 
our  Indian  population,  aud  to  the  probability  that 
under  the  protection  which  the  British  Government 
affords  from  depopulation  bj  war,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  famine  and  other  evils,  that  population 
must  continue  very  greatly  to  increase — especially  in 
the  healthier  and  more  densely  populated  parts  oi  tbe 
country,  where  the  numbers  alreaoy  press  on  the  means 
of  subsistence,  aud  the  lowest  clus-es  are  at  ail  times 
little  removed  from  want — it  appears  to  me  that,  from 
an  Indian  point  of  view,  it  is’ desirable  to  afford  an 
outlet  from  these  redundant  regions  into  the  ti epical 
and  sub-tropical  dominions  of  Ltr  Majesty,  where 
people  who  hardly  earn  a decent  subsistence  in  their 
own  country  may  obtain  more  lucrative  employment 
and  better  homes.  tVhile,  therefore,  from  an  Indian 
point  of  view,  emigrat  on  properly  regulated  and  ac- 
companied b sufficient  assurauce  of  profitable  em- 
ployment and  fair  treatment  seems  a thing  to  be  en- 
couraged on  grounds  of  huraaifiiy,  with  a view  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  tbe  poorer  classes,  we  may 
also  consider  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view  the  great 
advantage  which  must  result  from  peopling  the  warmer 
British  possessions,  which  are  rich  in  natural  resources 
and  only  want  population,  by  an  intelligent  snd  indus- 
trious race  to  whom  the  climate  of  these  countries  is 
well  suited,  and  to  whom  the  culture  of  the  staples 
suited  to  the  soil  and  the  modes  of  settlement  and 
labcur  are  adapted.  In  this  view  also  it  seems  proper 
to  encourage  emigration  from  India  to  Colonies  well 
fi'ted  for  an  Indian  p pulation.  Under  extraordinary 
circumstances— such  as  famine,  flood,  or  other  great 
calamities,  W’heu  large  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes 
are  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  are  left 
without  houso  and  home — the  Government  officers 
might  themselves  engage  emigrants  for  those  Colonies 
which  have  agreed  to  receive  people  recruited  under 
such  circumstances.” 

Lord  Salisbury  deserves  all  credit  for  his  large  and 
statesmanlike  views  of  what  is  best  for  the  Indian 
Empire,  for  the  British  Colonies  and  for  the  Indian 
labouring  classes,  who  are  in  their  own  country 
multiplying  beyond  the  means  of  existence.  As  Mr. 
Grierson  wrote  •. — 

“Surely  emigration  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  engine 
of  immense  power  for  good  to  India.  The  more  safely 
valves  there  are  for  a pent-up  population  in  time  of 
famine  the  greater  chance  there  will  be  of  saving 
life;  and,  if  I may  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
such  a point,  I maintain  strongly  that  it  is  Govern- 
ment’s imperative  duty  to  actively  encourage  emi- 
gration by  every  legitimate  means  in  its  power,  and 
to  let  it  be  known  tar  and  wide  that  the  Emigration 
Department  is  a Government  one.” 

Sir  Charles  Bruoe  adds  ; — 

It  may  bo  said  that  np  to  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  tbe  Emigration  Act  of  1883  the  Government  of 
India  tolerated  tbe  system  as  o,  favour  to  the  Colonies, 
while  from  that  date  it  has  actively  encouraged  it  as 
a power  for  good  to  India. 

And  now  comes  the  portion  of  Sir  Charles  Bruce’s 
paper  which  will  be  read  with  most  local  interest, 
from  the  frank  testimony  he  bears  to  the  courage 
and  enterprise  of  the  Ceylon  planters.  We  are  also 
grateful  for  the  terms  in  which  he  recognizes  our 
own  efforts  to  help  forward  the  enterprise  on  which 
the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  Colony  depend 
and  which  has  rendered  it  famous  wherever  “ the 
cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate  ” are  prized. 

As  a homely  but  none  the  lees  important  illustration 
of  the  Imperial  iuterests  concerned  in  Ihe  successful 
conduct  and  expansion  of  emigration  from  India,  may  he 
pointed  out  its  effect  upon  the  cheapness  and  abun- 
dance ot  the  commodities  of  the  breakfast  table.  So  far  as 
the  production  of  these  commodities  in  British  possss- 
sioDS  is  concerned,  it  may  he  said  that  the  pc  ssibility  of 
their  remunerative  cultivation  depends  upon  immigrant 
labour.  In  the  year  1878,  when  I became  officially 
connected  with  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  the  export  of  tea 
amounted  to  some  400  lb. ; the  export  of  the  present 
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year  is  estimated  at  40,000,000  lb.  The  growth  of  the 
tea  industry  in  Oeylou  has  been  justly  described  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  modern  world,  and  to  the  oour- 
nge  and  enterprise  of  its  planters,  supported  by  the  in- 
telligent force  of  the  Oeylon  Observer,  infinite  credit  is 
due  for  results  which  nevertheless  could  not  have  boen 
accomplished  but  for  tho  cheap  and  efficient  labour  of 
emigrants  from  India.  lu  the  far  distnut  province  of 
the  Empire  with  which  I am  at  present  connected — in 
British  Guiana — the  fortunes  of  tho  sugar  industry 
have  been  no  less  depeudeut  oil  emigratiou  froiu  India. 
‘Without  this  resource  no  capital  would  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  Colony,  no  estates  would  have  been  main- 
taiuod,  and  no  sugar  made. 

The  Indian  labourers  return  not  only  with  wealth 
but  with  expanded  ideas  and  independent  self- 
respect.  Sir  Charles  Bruce  adds  : — 

In  a recent  return  furnished  by  the  Emigration 
Agent-General  in  Calcutta  for  British  Guiana,  it  is 
shown  that  eiuoe  tho  year  1854  the  number  of  emigrauts 
who  have  returned  from  that  Colony  to  India  has  been 
30,433  (inclusive  of  a large  number  of  children)  who 
have  taken  with  them  remitlancos  to  the  .amouut  of 
£457,243.  They,  have  also  taken  with  them  jewellery  of 
the  estimated  v.alue  of  £55,000  since  the  year  1875,  prior 
to  which  no  returns  of  jewellery  were  collect  d.  The 
amount  standing  lo  thie  credit  of  the  Indian  emigrants 
in  the  savings  hanks  of  tho  Colony  exceeds  £100,000. 
This  represents  but  a small  proportion  of  their  savings, 
fhr  the  coolie  is  an  astute  money-lender,  and  his  ideas 
of  a fair  rate  of  interest  are  based  on  the  principle  that 
a bag  of  rice  borrowed  at  seed-time  should  be  repaid 
bv  two  at  the  time  of  harvest.  1 regret  that  I am  un- 
able to  give  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  property  held  in 
theOolony  oy  coolies,  hut  in  1371  the  value  of  thehcat- 
tle  alone  was  shown  by  the  Report  of  the  Oommitsioners 
to  exceed  £130,000.  They  are  rapidly  acqiaog  sub- 
stantial territorial  interests.  In  Biilish  Guiana,  and 
I believe  also  in  Trinidad,  there  are  among  them  pro- 
minent owners  of  racehorses- 

We  have  quoted  very  largely,  but  we  must  add  the 
conclusion  of  this  able  and  interesting  paper,  in 
which  it  will  bo  seen  that  Sir  Charles  Bruca  contem- 
plates not  only  the  beneficial  continuance  of  Indian 
emigration  to  sucli  Colonies  as  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  which  ha  holds  so  high  a position,  but  also 
its  extension  to  the  vast  new  empire  which  Britain 
has  acquired  in  Africa  : — 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Indian  coolie  emigration 
in  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  India,  and  ou  the  development  of  the  teriito- 
rial  and  commercial  resources  cf  tho  Empire,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  I overlook  the  question  of  the  in- 
fiut-nce  of  emigration  from  India  on  the  resident  labour- 
ing population  of  the  Oolonies.  With  this  question  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  deal  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  paper.  I desire,  therefore,  that  what  I have 
said  may  be  understood  as  referring  to  tho  emigratiou 
cf  Indian  coolies  to  British  possessions  in  which  the 
population  is  admittedly  inadequate  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  resources.  For  iustauce,  the  area  of 
British  Guiani  considerably  exoceis  100,000  square 
miles,  and,  when  its  limits  are  determined,  will  proba- 
bly bo  found  to  bo  about  equal  to  the  area  of  the  British 
Isles.  Of  this  area  only  about  150  square  miles,  the 
area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  beneficially  occupied. 
The  population  is  under  300,000.  In  countries  thus  or 
similarly  circumstanced,  it  would  be  a waste  of  time 
to  argue  th.at  the  development  of  their  natural  re- 
sources, which,  without  immigration,  is  impossible,  is 
for  the  interest  of  a'l.  The  late  Sir  Philip  ‘Wodehouse, 
when  Oovorucrot  British  Guiana,  said  that  “ Since  ho 
had  come  to  tho  Colony  ho  liad  endeavoured  to  con- 
tinuo  imraigraUou  on  such  a footing  as  would  do  more 
good  to  all.  Ills  reason  torso  doing  was  simply  because 
lie  believed  that  there  was  not  a single  class  of  the 
population  of  th?  Colony  that  was  not  vitally  concerned 
in  the  continuance  of  immigration.  It  might  be  that 
every  class  did  not  derive  equal  benefit  from  the 
introduction  of  immigrants  into  the  Colony,  but  it  was 
clear  that  all  derived  benefit.  Ho  believed  that  the 
ostatos  ooqld  not  homaiutaioci  if  immigration ooasod. 


The  mercantile  community,  if  thn  estates  wore  aban- 
doned, wouM  find  a cessation  of  trade;  the  public 
funds  of  the  Colony  would  be  distressed,  and  public 
officers  would  lose  their  salaries  and  their  occupation 
in  life  ; the  mass  of  the  population  of  the  Colony  would 
also  suffer,  inasmuch  as  the  necessary  consequence 
would  be  tbe  loss  of  all  those  social,  political,  and 
civil  iostilutions  which,  in  point  of  fact,  constitute 
civilisation.” 

Apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  direct  advantages 
which  coolie  immigration  has  brought  to  Britieli 
Guiana,  an  ethnic  and  historic  interest  attaches  to  the 
transfer  of  the  population  of  Asia  to  the  continent  of 
South  America.  The  adjustment  of  the  balance  of  area 
and  population  is  a question  worthy  of  the  statesmen 
of  tho  greatest  Oo'onial  Empire  the  world  has  ever 
seen;  and  now  that  the  Government  ha.s  accepted  the 
policy  of  an  active  encouragement  of  emigration,  and 
that  experience  has  indicated  tho  principles  on  which 
emigration  osn  he  cojducted  consistently  with  an 
equal  reg.ird  for  the  interests  of  capital  aud  labour, it 
may  be  conceded  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Government  of  India,  together  with  the  promoters  of 
tbe  great  commercial  enterprises  roooutly  undertaken, 
to  consider  whether  a field  for  the  organisation  of 
Asiatic  emigration  on  a sea’s  of  magnitude  is  not  open 
in  the  sphere  of  British  influence  iu  tropical  Africa. 


OUR  STAPLE  EXPORTS  AXD  THE  CLOSE 

OP  THE  COMMERCIAL  SEASON. 

Although  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  no  longer 
lay  themselves  out  for  making  up  the  export  returns 
for  our  staples  to  30th  September — their  i eason 
having  been  altered  to  suit  the  calendar  year;-- 
yet  it  is  of  interest  to  see  how  the  actual  shipments 
in  the  twelve  months  expiring  today  and  tho 
estimates  Iramed  a year  ago  compare.  d\e  ctnnot 
pretend  to  give  exact  results  ; for  the  latest  Chamber 
of  Commerce  return  is  only  made  up  to  the  25th 
and  the  last  statement  for  1839  very  probably  over- 
laps a little  with  the  fresh  one  begun  from  1st 
.January.  But  supposing  that  these  two  elements 
of  error  about  balance  each  other  we  should  get 
figures  somewhat  like  the  following  for  tho  total 
exports  in  Season  1869  90  : — 

From  1st  Oct.  18S0  to  sai/  30th  Sept. 

Tea 

OOFPICE 

CiNClIOSA  Bauk 

Coca 

Gauuamoms  ... 

If  this  result  prove  to  bo  fairly  correct  as  regards 
tc-a,  Messrs.  Rutherford  and  Soovell  will  deserve 
credit  for  coming  so  near  the  mark  as  43  million  lb. 
a year  ago.  But  there  may  be  one  qualification  to 
that  remark  in  the  fact  that  but  for  the  temporary 
stoppage  of  immigration  and  the  derangement  of 
labour  in  mid-:eason,  the  tea  exports  would 
probably  have  been  larger.  But  there  is  always 
some  unforesstn  contingency  to  take  into  account, 
and  we  think  the  tea  result  may  be  fairly  compared 
with  the  following  estimates  : — 

Tka  Exports  for  Season  1889  90  : 

Mr.  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Scovell 
Messrs.  Somerville  & Co. 

Ceylon  Observer 
Mesi-rs.  Forbes  & Walker 
Then  in  respect  of  the  minor  staples,  wo  are 
gratified  to  see  how  nearly  our  own  estimates 
published  on  October  9th,  1889,  have  worked  out. 
Here  are  the  comparisons 

” Observer"  Estinwte. 


43,067,101  lb. 

90,263  cwt. 
8,694,452  lb. 
16,842  cwt. 
320,994  lb. 


Estimates  : 

43.000. 000  lb. 
42  650,000  lb. 

42.000. 000  lb. 

40.000. 1-00  lb. 


Coffee  ... 
Cocoa 
Cardamoms 
Ciucliou;v  Bark. 


90  000  cwt. 
Io',000  cwt. 
300,000  lb, 
7,5CO|000  lb. 


Act  tint  Shipment 

(l.s  ahore 
90.263  cwt. 
16,842  cwt. 
320,994  lb. 

8,094, 152  lb, 
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A difierenee  of  1,194.000  lb  in  bark  may  be  con- 
eidered  very  large;  but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
believing  that  our  estimate  was  nearest  the  mark — 
in  fact  the  highest  framed  so  far  we  know — our 
contemporary  of  the  ‘ ■ Times  ” for  instance  keeping 
to  6^  million  lb.,  while  he  was  also  below  us  in 
coffte  and  cocoa. 

As  regards  the  leading  native  export  staples  we 
may  mention  the  following — : 

“ Observer'’  Actual  8kip~ 
Estimate,  ments  about. 

Coconut  Oil  SEOjOOO  cwt.  3(17,349  cwt. 

Plumbago  •••  350,000  „ 405,429  ,, 

Cinnamon  (Quills  & Chips)  2,000,000  lb.  2,266,837  lb 
We  do  not  pretend  that  the  figur.  s for  shipments 
are  quite  correct ; but  they  are  near  as  can  be 
worked  out  from  the  Chamber's  returns  at  present 
and  must  be  fair  approximations. 


Above,  we  give  an  approximate  reckoning 
of  the  total  amount  of  our  Staple  Experts  to 
the  end  of  the  season — which  is  now  abandoned  in 
favour  of  the  calendar  year,— as  compared  with  tie 
estimates  put  forth  a year  ago.  The  result  is 
singularly  close  in  the  case  of  tea  to  the  estimates 
framed  by  Messrs.  H.  K.  Euthsrford  and  A,  E. 
Scovell,  quite  independently  the  one  of  the  other. 
Our  own  est  mates  were  not  far  behind,  while  in  the 
case  of  coffee,  cocoa,  cfcc,,  they  were  as  near  as 
could  be  desired. 

In  regard  to  the  season  we  are  now  entering 
on,  although  we  reserve  our  more  careful  invesii- 
gatioii  and  estimates  for  the  calendar  year,  yet  it 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  indicate  roughly,  to 
what  extent  we  anticipate  shipments  between  Oct. 
1st,  1890,  and  30th  Sept.  1891.  Here  then  are  the 
figures  for, — 

"Ceylon  Observer”  Estimates: 

Tr,A  ...  ...  51,000,000  lb. 


Coffee 

Cocoa 

Caedamoms  ... 
Cinchona  Bask 
Cinnamon 
CocoNDT  Oil 
Plumbago 


80.000  cwt. 
17,500  „ 

320.000  lb. 

6.500.000  „ 

2.200.000  „ 

320.000  cwt. 

400.000 


The  way  in  which  Tea  exports  have  increased  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  return  going  back  only 
6 years : — 

Season  1885  6 ...  7,170,329  lb. 

„ 1886-7  ...  12,013,686  „ 

„ 1881-8  ...  20.755,779  „ 

„ 18!<8-9  ...  32  516  682,, 

„ 1889  90  (about)  43  067,101  „ 

„ 1890.91  (Eat.)  51,000,000  ,, 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  diminished  the 
estimated  annual  increase  this  time,  but  this  is  in 
correspondence  with  a falling  oli  in  the  extent 
planted  after  1886. 

In  rrgard  to  Coffee  the  figures  run  very  sadly 
the  other  way 

1885- 6  ...  223  693  cwt. 

1886- 7  ...  180  429  „ 

1887  8 ...  136,295  „ 

1888-9  ...  86,440  „ 

1889  90  (about)...  90,:  63  „ 

1890-91  (Eat.)  ...  80,000  „ 

Last  year  our  estimate  proved  exactly  correct.  This 
season  Haputalo  and  some  other  parts  of  Uya  are 
to  have  good  crops,  but  we  fear  this  will  be 
countefbalanced  by  a falling-off  on  this  side  of 
Nuwara  Eliya,  and  we  doubt  if  our  declining  staple 
will  even  reach  80,000  cwt. 


icor  Cocoa,  the  return  is 
1880-6 


cwt. 

13,347 


1886-7 

••• 

16,638 

1887  8 

12,611 

1888-9 

•••  ••• 

14.461 

1889-90 

(about)  ... 

16,842 

1890-91 

(Est ) ... 

17.500 

The  cocoa  crop  is  a very  difficult  one  to  estimate 
although  our  last  year’s  prognostication  was  exactly 
fulfilled,  and  wo  trust  the  moderate  increase 
we  specify  will  be  realized. 

Of  Cardamoms,  the  shipments  have  been  : 

1885  6 ...  236,056  lb. 

1886- 7  ...  321,56'!  „ 

1887- 8  ...  310,685  „ 

1888- 9  ...  301,706  „ 

18S9  90  (about)  ...  320  994  „ 

1890-91  (Est.)  ...  320,000  „ 


Then  as  regards  Cinchona  Bark,  although  our 
estimate  a year  ago  for  season  1889-90,  was  the 
highest  published,  yet  we  were  found  fault  wills 
in  several  quarters  for  venturing  so  high ; but  (he 
actual  shipments  give  nearly  1,200,0001b.  in  excess 
of  our  estimate  1 Our  reckoning  for  the  current 
season  is  based  on  the  annual  fall  already 
experienced,  more  than  on  a vain  attempt  to 
judge  of  what  bark  is  available  for  shipment, 
such  depending  almost  entirely  on  the  prices  that 
may  be  offered.  Here  are  the  figures  for  shipments 


and  estimate ; — 

lb. 

1885-6 

...  15,364,912 

1886  7 

...  14,389,184 

1887-8 

...  11  704,532 

1888-9 

...  10.498,487 

1889-90  (about) 

...  8,694,452 

1890-91  (E,t.) 

...  6,560,000 

The  low  prices  prevailing  give  no  encouragement  to 
cultivate  cinchona,  and  unfortunately  as  Ceylon 
decreases  her  exports,  those  from  Java  are  on  the 
rise,  so  preventing  the  natural  result  of  a lessened 
supply  from  this  island. 

In  respect  of  Cinnamon,  it  was  hoped  that  a groat 
difference  in  the  shipment  of  “ chips  ” would  be 
witnessed  by  this  time,  but  such  is  scarcely  the 
case,  although  for  some  years  there  has  been  a 
gradual  decline ; w'e  trust  the  falling-off  may  be 
much  more  apparent  by  and  bye.  Here  is  the 
return  = — 

lb.  lb. 


1885- 6  ...  1,629,548  bales; 

1886- 7  ...  1,793.893  „ 

1887- 8  . . 1,657,424  „ 

1888- 89  ...  1,N.57,865  „ 

1889- 90  about  1,830,422  „ 

1890- 91(Bst.)  1,850,000  „ 


...  548,037  chips. 
...  505,951  „ 

...  496,887  „ 

...  466,401  „ 

...  434,415  „ 

...  300,000  „ 


In  Coconut  Cil,  we  have  a varying  and  yet  on  the 
whole  wonderfully  steady  export 


cwt. 

1885-6 

234,308 

1886-7 

304,478 

1887-8 

385,758 

1888-9 

327,430 

18S9-90 

(about)  ... 

307,349 

1890-91 

(Est.)  ... 

320,000 

Finally  in  regard  to  Ceylon’s  one  mineral  of 
commercial  importance  that  appears  among 
our  staple  returns  - Plumbago — (although  it  is  no 
secret  how  large  and  valuable  is  the  quantity  of 
precious  stones  dug  out  every  year  and  quietly 
disposed  of)— the  export  figures  for  Plumbago 
indicate  a wonderful  development  of  mining  : — 


cwt. 

1885-6 

»*« 

190,163 

1886-7 

234,473 

1887-8 

Ml 

...  254,046 

1888-9 

370,290 
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1889  90  (about)  ...  405,429 

1890-91  (Est.)  ...  400,000 

We  trust  then  that  the  season  just  entered  on  may  be 
a busy  and  prosperous  one  for  both  European  planters 
and  native  agriculturists  and  miner?. 


STAPLE  EXPOKTS  FOR  THE  OLD 
COMMERCIAL  SEASON. 

We  have  now  had  our  monthly  export  tables 
eorteoted  at  the. Customs  up  to  the  end  of  September 
as  follows : — 


1889. 

Coffee  Plan* 

Coffee  Native. 

Coffee-  Libs- 

Months. 

tation.  cAvt, 

cwt. 

rian  cwt- 

January 

10,941 

1,863 

19 

February 

12,263 

1,861 

72 

March 

4,567 

799 

Go 

April 

1,313 

1,582 

97 

May 

1,215 

852 

70 

June 

4,139 

807 

113 

July 

7,533 

25 

51 

August 

11,608 

181 

GO 

September 

2,917 

131 

85 

October 

2 415 

121 

« 

November 

5,066 

2BS 

13 

December 

... 

12,010 

142 

21 

1890 

77,207 

8,097 

707 

.January 

19,867 

966 

258 

February 

16,615 

131 

82 

March 

10,403 

666 

497 

April 

1,578 

3,056 

1,380 

401 

May 

726 

734 

Juue 

4,803 

524 

255 

July 

6,797 

2.56 

194 

August 

4,324 

42 

207 

S opteinljer 

1,920 

314 

87 

1889. 

Tea. 

Cocoa. 

Cinchona, 

Mouths 

lb. 

cwt* 

Ib 

January 

Febniar 

March 

April 

May 

.Tune 

July 

August 

Soptoinbor 

October 

No  vein  bar 

December 

1890. 

January 

Februar.v 

Marcli 

-April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


V, 06.0, 041 
2,089,0! 
3,522,929  ' 
2,0:\l,0S2i; 
3,O00,6uS 
3,08.5  857 
2,7o2,241J 
2,729, 904  .t 
V, 01,1 47 
3,030,324 
2,01 5,628 
2,847,234 


33,7-52,012 
3,293  325 
3,1-56,583 

3.407.883 
4,122,827 
4,791, -586 
4,990,417 
5,256,538 
3.400.075 

2.044.883 


3,915 

2,328 

1,733 

.540 

227 

1,130 

1,210 

1,553 

412 

45 

271 

5,262 

18,629 
3,905 
2,1 11 
1,937 
1,333 
900 
6:13 
1.077 
097 
83 


1,076,700 
634,106 
813,34.5 
1,020.177 
827,733 
559,196 
-365,7-58 
1,035,154 
659, c77 
675, .318 
735,903 
715,562 

9,325,728 

620,311 

711,815 

796,090 

690,921 

874,650 

017,942 

653,982 

978.702 

010,847 


oeptemuei  t.  , ' 

Although  there  has  always  been  a dieevepancy  between 
the  CuAoms  and  Chamber’s  reckonings,  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  see  how  the  additions  work  out  from  Oct. 
188(1  to  Sept.  1890  in  the  above  tables.  Here  are  the 
Results ; — 

Exports  by  Customs  monthly  report. 

Tt'A  ..  1st  Oct. ’89  to  30th  Sept.  90=43,804,233  lb. 


Cocoa 
Cinchona  Bask  „ 
COFFKE; 

Plantation 
NaMve 
LUieriau 


90,104 

5,436 

2,757 


18.208  cwt. 
8,086,243  lb. 


98,297  cwt. 


In  all  these  oa=cs  save  Cinoliona  Bark,  the  Customs 
returns  show  higher  figures  than  the  Chamber’s 
relmns,  for  the  exports. 


in  the  prejudice  of  the  native  cultivators,  which  will 
require  a long  course  of  practical  demou'tration  to 
overcome.  The  price  has  been  brought  clown  to  at- 
moBt  the  lowest  possible  limit,  the  means  of  repairing 
the  simple  implements  manufactured  by  Messrs.  ,J,  & 
F.  Howard  are  provided,  aud  the  amount  of  work 
(lone  is  excellent. 

The  Sai  lapet  Plough  is  a very  good  aud  useful 
implement,  but  when  tried  against  Messrs.  Howard’s 
Sinhalese  Plough  is  found  wanting,  as  testified  by 
Mr.  G.  S.  M’illiams,  the  then  Government  Agent, 
Kurunegala,  wlio  prefers  the  latter  by  reason  of  its 
extreme  lightness  and  its  capacity  for  cutting  a better 
furrow.  In  South  India  a lighter  plough  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Messrs.  Ma'sey  efe  Co  , of  Calicut,  and 
tried  in  a variety  of  districts  with  partial  success.  The 
Collector  of  South  Aroot  in  reporting  on  these  says  he 
considers  that  their  price  is  the  great  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  improved  ploughs,  aud  ruggests  that 
either  Government  should  manufacture  ploughs  and 
tell  them  at  cest  price,  or  train  local  artisans  in 
sechiiical  schools  to  manufacture  efficient  and  at  the 
same  time  cheap  ploughs.  He  a ludes  al'o  to  the 
act  that  the  ryot  does  not  as  yet  appreciate  the  value  of 
time,  which  is  a great  factor  in  estimating  the  value 
off  improved  ploughs ; it  is  cheapness  that  attract 
them. 

Practically  the  .same  difficulties  have  cropped  up  in 
all  places ; the  cultivator  fear.s,  or  pretends  to  fear,  that 
the  improved  ploughs  are  too  heavy  for  bis  cattle  ; 
the  prices  aslc  d,  though  perhaps  low  enough  in  them- 
selves for  the  articles  offered,  appear  high  to  a villager 
who  ordinarily  spends  but  little  cash  on  tho  purchase 
of  a plough  ; the  novelty  of  the  implement  renders 
the  local  smiths  doubtful  of ’heir  power  to  r pair  the 
plouslis  ; these  men  also  discourage  their  introductiou 
from  fear  of  losing  their  customary  payment.s  for 
repairs  ; and  finally,  to.)  often,  much  is  b-th  expected 
or  exacted  from  the  ploughs,  and  disappointment 
follows. 

The  Director  of  Public  lustruotion  in  O^ylon  is  do- 
ing much  good  work  in  endeavours  to  popuIarl.se  im- 
proved light  ploughs  amongst  the  natives,  and  now 
that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  tobacco  in  being 
taken  in  baud  by  European  plant“rs,  more  attention 
may  be  given  to  the  ploughs  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Howards. 

As  regards  the  native’s  objection  to  English  ploughs, 
and  his  ignoring  the  grea'.  gain  in  the  saving  of  lime 
by  their  use,  it  would  bo  w'ell  to  point  out  to  him  in 
what  way  the  value  of  time  saved  becomes  an  important 
factor  in  the  c ilculatiou  as  against  cost.  Th  * cultivator 
knows  well  enough  how  often  scarcity  of  pi  ughi  g 
cattle  from  murrain  or  siekiie -s  amongst  the  vibage 
herds,  hb  ders  work  in  the  field,  losii-g  half  the  time 
required  for  ploughing,  and  so  caua  ng  the  sowing 
to  be  too  late,  to  the  loss  of  many  a field  of  un- 
sown faddy  ; whereas  had  the  work  been  put  through 
quickly,  the  whole  extent  of  tillage  might  have  been 
accomplished  within  the  time  of  the  r.^infall.  It  too 
often  happens  that  cattle  cannot  be  hired  for  any 
sum,  so  great  is  the  demand  at  ploughing  time.  Then 
it  is  that  an  improved  implement  doing  the  work 
in  hslf  the  usual  time,  would  be  of  iolinite  value, 
aud  amply  repay  the  cost.  AVe  feel  confident  that 
if  this  advantage  of  the  improved  English  plough 
over  the  ordinary  village  implement  were  impre>sed 
on  the  cultivators’  attention,  it  would  be  more  gene- 
rally adopted  then  is  now  Ihe  case.  In  .South  India 
many  hundreds  of  light  English  pattern  plough  are 
being  worked  with  alvantage,  jot  at  one  time  in 
no  part  of  the  Bast  was  the  prejudice  against  them 
stronger  than  in  the  Indian  Beniusul:). — Ceylon 
Adrertiser. 


o 


LIGHT  I’LOLUillS  FOR  CEYLON 
Trials  of  various  kinds  of  bullock  ploughs  for  use 
iu  India  ami  Ceylon  have  taken  place  with  more  or 
less  succos.s,  and  at  the  present  moment  further  reports 
on  their  use  are  looked  for.  The  obstacles  to  their 
use  are  well  known,  aud  some,  if  not  all,  of  those  have 
been  overcome ; tlicro  is  one,  however,  encountered 


TOB.VCCO  COMPANIES  AND  TOBACCO 
SOIL. 

The  eagerness  with  which  capitalists  and  planters 
a-e  taking  up  th  eultivAion  and  prepiratiou  of 
tobacco  ill  Ceylon  and  elsewhere,  is  almost  equal  to 
b at  Avilh  which  others  are  iuvesting  in  nuriferoua 
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laud  in  Sou'h  Africa.  Perhaps  a few  words  of  cau- 
tion on  this  subject  roay  not  be  out  of  place  in  the 
columns  of  a periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Oejlon  industries. 

As  regards  climate,  there  is  such  a variety  in  the 
island,  from  the  very  humid  to  the  extreni"ly  parch- 
ed, to  be  found  in  western  and  pouth-wastern 
localities  on  the  one  hand  to  the  northern  and  ea-^t- 
trii  on  the  other,  that  there  shou'd  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  meetine  with  what  is  require!.  Am  for  soil, 
however,  the  matter  is  not  so  easily  settled,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  none  but  fairly  rich  lanf  is 
likely  to  produce  good  tobacco  for  a series  of  years. 
In  Ceylon  there  is  very  little  coming  under  this  de- 
nomination in  the  majority  of  districts,  and  there 
is  the  ijrobability  that  even  where  the  land  is 
well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  that  it 
must,  after  a short  time,  be  assisted  by  artificial  meaus. 
Those  means  are,  according  bo  experts,  a supply  of 
lime,  phosphates  and  animal  and  vegetable  manures. 

The  present  range  of  priocs  for  fine  “ wrapper  leaf,” 
from  Is.  6.1.  to  2s.  lOd.,  will  doubthss  enable  a good 
deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  manures,  but  we  would 
advhe  intending  planters  not  to  reckon  on  a con- 
tinuance of  such  figures.  The  planting  of  new  land 
with  tobacco  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Ceylon  and  J imaica 
must,  as  in  the  case  of  tea,  lead  to  the  over  supply  of 
fine  tobacco,  one  leaf  of  which  euttices  for  wrappers  for 
several  cigars. 

It  is  more  than  isrobable  that  the  conviction  of  this 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  ’argest  proprietors  of 
tobacco  estates  in  Sumatra  is  the  true  explanation  of 
so  many  of  them  disposing  of  their  properties  to 
Llmitei  Cnmpinies.  We  have  beard  of  another  reason 
for  ‘his  change  of  proprietor,»hip  in  the  deer-  asing 
fcrtilify  of  the  so  1,  caused  by  the  exhau.siing  nature  of 
the  cultivation. 

That  in  tbe  future,  near  or  remote,  there  will  be  any 
fall'iig  off  in  the  demand  for  tobacco  of  ordinary  quality 
we  do  ni-t  apprehend;  tlie  habit  of  smoking  is  too 
deeply  implanted  in  the  rising  geur ration  to  allow  of 
any  such  foreboding,  beyond  which  there  is  the  addi- 
tional re.'Scn  for  a coniiuned  expansion  of  the  trade 
in  the  growing  fashion  of  cigarette  smoking  amongst 
ladrns.  At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  confess 
that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a marked  deterioration 
in  the  qua'ity  of  cigars  suld  in  this  country,  far  more 
so  than  in  the  quality  of  cut  ‘obacco  used  for  cigars tl  e.s, 
BO  much  so  is  tliis  the  case  that  unless  a very  high  price 
is  paid  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a pleasantly 
smoking  cigar. 

The  reason  of  this  fal  ing  off  in  the  flavour  of  ordinary 
cigars  is  that  the  emp'oymeut  of  a fine  quality  of 
“wrapper  leaf ’’for  the  cutside.s  of  cigars  enables  the 
rasnufaolurers  in  this  country  lo  palm  off  ‘he  veriest 
rnhbi-h  of  leaf  in  the  inner  portion,  the  inferior  quality 
of  which  is  onlv  apparent  when  it  is  being  smoked. 
The  Oey'on  Tobacco  and  Cigar  Company  will  do  well 
to  avoid  this  pilming  off  inside  ruhbi.sh  by  means  of  a 
fine  looking  wrapp'^r,  and  adhere  to  a good  selection  of 
well-cured  leaf  throughout. 

The  inferiority  of  cisars  generally,  and  the  verv  high 
price  demanded  for  anything  like  quahty  in  the  article, 
Pave  led  to  an  enormous  inc'ease  in  the  demand  for 
cigarettes,  for  which  a medium  de-criptiun  ot  cut  leaf 
is  reijuirod,  and  this  must  senstblv  restrict  the  use  of 
wrapper  leaf.  It  is  woith  wbi'o  for  Cay  1 an  tobacco 
idanters  to  take  note  of  i emarks  made  by  the  Bribsh 
Consul  at  Amsterdam  on  the  trade  in  Sumatra  iobac"o 
at  that  port,  which  he  de.scribes  as  very  uusatisfactrry 
to  impor'ers.  The  quality  of  the  crop  was  not  so  good 
us  in  previous  years,  the  plant  not  having  fully  develop- 
ed. There  was,  in  consequence,  a much  larger  quantity 
of  dark-coloured  and  socmul-ohiss  tobaccos  among  the 
importations,  and  the  light-caloured  kinds,  which  com- 
mand high  pr’ccs,  were  comparatively  scarce.  There 
was  a largo  cro)),  and  the  few  lots  of  tine  quality  fetched 
liigli  prices,  but  the  rest  had  for  the  most  part  to  be 
sold  at  riues  which  were  exceedingly  discouraging  to 
importers.  The  more  favourublv-situated  plaidations 
still  gave  good  remits,  the  dividends  for  1888  being 
excellent,  but  go  serious  a drop  in  'lie  jirices  of  tobacco 
uffec'ed  many  undertakings  still  struggling  with  difli- 
cqltios,  and  some  of  them  have  already  gone  into 


liquidation.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  falling-off  in 
quality  is  due  to  a greet  extent  to  exliaustiou  of  soil, 
just  as  iu  the  Western  States  of  America,  wheat  crops 
are  decreasing. 

In  another  place  will  be  found  an  interesting  account 
of  the  cultivation,  curing,  and  ma'iufacture  of  Mexican 
tobacco  in  the  State  ‘ f Vera  Cruz,  from  which  it  will 
be  teen  how  much  pains  are  being  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  in  that  country.  Tbe  remarks  iu 
question  point  to  the  fact  that  those  planters  who 
combine  the  manufacture  of  cigars  with  that  of  tobacco- 
growing and  curing,  realize  very  large  profits. — Ceylon 
Advertiser. 


The  Cocoa  Beetle.— Agriculturists  of  this  island, 
says  the  Chronicle  of  St.  George’s,  Grenada,  con- 
tinue to  be  considerably  exercised  over  the  cocoa 
beetle,  and  well  they  may,  for  the  pest  is  ex- 
tending its  ravages  in  all  parts  of  the  island  at 
an  alarming  rale.  Acres  upon  acres  of  trees, 
chiefly  of  young  growth,  have  already  fallen 
victims  to  the  destructive  insect,  and  many  more 
are  (hreatened.  The  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  beetle  is 
destructive  to  the  trees,  and  to  determine  upon 
measures  for  its  destruction,  has  commenced  its 
inquiry,  but  when  that  will  terminate  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  say.  One  or  two  planters  have  set  an 
excellent  example  to  their  brethren  by  employing 
boys  and  girls  to  go  through  the  fields  and  de- 
stroy the  larvre  and  the  beetles  wherever  they  are 
detected. 

Kalutara,  Sapfc.  27tli. — A case  of  some  magnitude, 
in  which  Mr.  Simon  de  Fon,‘ek6  as  p'alntiif  claimed 
damages,  R1  312-50,  from  'he  le.  sees  ot  his  chmamon 
eatat-,  Fitagou.al,iy,  for  breach  of  d-venants  of  lease, 
was  liear-l  on  the  25th  instant,  the  rlaim  b,^ing  resisted 
for  the  lessees  by  the  Ho.-i,  Mr.  A.  de  A.  Sf-neviratne, 
Advona'o,  as^isud  Ly  Mr.  Proctor  IVij  ratne.  The 
p’airitiff  was represeii'i,ed  by  Mr.  Walter  Pereira,  Ad- 
vocate, as.sisted  by  Mr.  Proctor  de  Silva.  After  a 
leogthened  inves’igatioo,  during  which  the  evirleoce 
of  the  headmen,  w lio  had  as-e^sed  the  nllece'!  damages 
at  pt.aintiff’s  request,  was  led  for  pla-utiff's  side,  judg- 
ment was  reserv'd,  and  was  pr^nouriced  yesterday  in 
favour  of  piiiiiitiff  for  Rl,200  and  costs.  The  breaches 
complaine.1  of  were  that  drains  were  not  well  opened 
out  and  kept  cl  -ar,  so  th-R  oi;iii 'mon  bushes  were  de- 
trimentally affected  by  wa‘er  being  a lowed  to  remain 
stagnant;  that  tender  shoots  were  cut;  and  that 
weeding  was  done  in  a very  uahuabandmaniiko  manner. 
Mr.  Jardyne,  a ciunarnon  planter  from  the  N'gimt-o 
District,  having  inspected  the  land  at  the  plaintiff’s 
request,,  gave  evidence  for  the  plaiutiff.  The  judgment 
is  likelv  'o  be  appeak  d against. 

Thavancoke  Teas  Sold  in  Colombo. — At  yester- 
way's  (Oct.  2nd)  pubPe  sales  of  tea  a small  invoice  of 
Travanpere  tea.  b o 'ght  down  by  B.  I.  steamir,  was 
catalogued,  and,  though  not  sold  in  sale,  afterwards  rea- 
lized 'ligh  prices  privately.  The  tea  v/as  catalogued  by 
Messrs.  Forbes  & V/alker,  and  the  following  particu- 
lars are  gathered  from  tfieir  catalogued: — 
PENSHUEST. 

14  hf-chs.  Bro.  Pekoe  ...  910  lb... 76  c.  bid 
6 ,,  Pekoe  ...  800  lb. ..53  ,, 

17  ,,  P'  k.  Sou.  ...  765  lb. . 41  ,, 

6 „ Unassorted  ...  800  lb... 45  ,, 


43  hf-chs.  2,275  lb. 

The  tea  is  described  to  us  as  very  well  mide,  and 
altogether  an  attractive  parcel,  as  the  prices  bid  in  the 
room  testify.  Higher  prices  wore  paid  privately  after 
tho  sale,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  ought  to  be 
well  sati-fied  with  the  result  of  bis  experiment  in 
sending  his  teas  to  Onlomho  for  sale,  where  they  meet 
with  ready  competition  from  buyers  shipping  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We  hope  that  we  shall  not  only 
see  Penshurst  teas  continue  to  be  sold  on  our  market, 
but  also  that  other  Travancore  proprietors  will  follow 
this  excellent  example  and  send  their  te.as  to  Colombo 
for  sale,  where  full  value  can  always  be  obtained  for 
them. 
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WVNAAD  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS. 

At  the  mae  iii'i  of  the  South  Wyiaarl  Estates  Oona- 
piuiv  on  th  ' 29ili  u'timo,  at  he  OMc' s of  the  0 im- 
paii  ' in  Lon  Ion,  M''.  A R.  Elincle  spohe  as  tol  o,vs  : — 
Wh,-!!  first  aske  I by  Mr.  Spain  to  as'Et  in  ths  re- 
suscitation of  this  comp  iiiy,  I did  it  '.vilh  a view  to 
pKntiiig  tea,  but  my  views  were  overridd  'n  by  the 
advisors  of  the  company  in  In  l a,  who  p'  eferred  to 
go  iti  extensively  for  plauiiug  ledgers,  which,  I thinlr, 
was  a nii'take.  At  tlie  same  time,  it  i.s  but  just  to 
them  to  s y rhat  at  that  'ime  there  was  sca'cely  a 
man  in  the  Wyuaad  who  would  have  endorsed  the 
views  I hfld  \vith  regar  1 to ’hs  cidtivaiion  of  tea. 
But  now  you  find  that  one  of  the  principal  shareh.ddars 
in  one  of  the  IVynaa  1 m ties  has  bei-n  out  to  India 
and  has  come  back  stro' glv  urging  that_ his  company 
should  plant  the  whole  of  its  estates  in  this  way. 
On  the  Onchterlony  estate,  aim  st  ndj  >cent  to  your 
prop  rty,  they  have  gone  to  the  ex’ens  of  ji'antmg 
1 200  acres  with  tea,  an  I the  manager  of  tne  two 
comp’itias  that  have  already  writt-n  wi  h regard  to 
having  joi  ,t  works,  Air  P t^erson,  is  .so  sati-tied  as 
to  the  residV  of  tea  cuhivati'n  that  I believe,  oral 
least  1 thi,  k,  he  has  wri'teii  hoiu)  to  his  companies 
urging  them  to  cultivate  their  spare  lands  with  tei. 
Mr.  Hamlin,  who  is  no  w the  manager  or  the  Oiie  ital 
Bank  Estates  in  Ceylon,  ami  who  has  had,  therefor  , 
exceptional  advantages  of  knowing  whit  tea  will  do, 
and  who  has  ha:l  a still  longer  experience  of  the 
Wynaad,  tells  me  he  calc  dates  toere  is  nothing  In 
Oeylon  that  can  boat  Wyoaad  as  a tei-pro  .uoing 
country,  und  tint  tiio  one  fear  Oeylon  li.ns  Is  tint 
Wynaad  will  e in  ark  ext.nsivo'y  in  tea  cul  i Aon 
I may  saf.-ly  say  ihaS  ih  re  is  o dy  one  es  ute  in 
Ceylon  frit  yields  ,uything  like  t i • r uUs  obttiii  d 
in  the  IVynaad.  On  tiie  Ouchterl  .ny  Eshite  the  e wa  . 
produced  600  lb.  unde  tea  p'  r acre,  and  on  an  estate 
abandoned  for  coffee  they  are  getting  an  avenge  of 
8001b.,  and  upon  the  Pei  lash  ila  Mr.  Minchin  ha- 
of  an  acre  of  this  tea,  and  tells  me  that  ha  got  500  lb. 
of  made  tea  from  even  thatqiiantit  of  Imd.  It  is 
upon  Die  yield  of  tea  that  ov  rything  de,  en  1«,  and  f 
caicu  ate,  an!  think!  have  allowela  liieal  margin 
for  everything,  that  you  csn  put  yonr  tea  on  'he 
market  here  and  sell  it  at  6d,  per  lb,  and  if  oarefjilv 
prepared,  it  should  rea  iso  fully  Is.  per  lb.,  which  will 
give  yon  on  the  150  acres  it  is  proposed  to  plant,  an 
income  of  111,000  a year. 

The  Pr.iNTixo  of  Pepper. — I a'sj  advocated.  It 
has  been  adopted  im  a good  m my  estates,  where  it 
is  plan  ed  in  conjunction  with  c (fee.  There  is  a 
drawback,  beciusc  ynu  have  t > coppice  your  standards 
once  a year,  and  that  is  injurious  to  the  coffee,  hut 
I have  seen  vines  gr.jwiug  noon  Mr.  IValker’s  e t.ate 
at  P.  r -ngodda,  the  yields  of  which  was  roinetunes 
extraordi  ary.  The  (luestion  that  arose  was  wiie'her 
our  pepper  wouhl  be  erju  d t’)  Malahnr  pepper  crown 
be'ow  the  Ghauts.  The  first  pepper  brou  ;ht  a higlier 
price  than  any  on  the  mirkct,  an  I tlie  nativ  s are 
turning  their  attend  .u  io  its  clmiv  ition  in  the  Wynaad. 
If  you  grow  the  peppsr  amongst  the  tei,  y.i  i have 
to  cop  lice  the  tea,  ant  ther  fire  you  do  not  i jnro 
the  tea  one  atom.  Y u wou'd  g t the  vvh  de  of  the 
proits  of  the  vine  a no  c.sas  g b'ciuse  the  cost  of 
cul'iva  i in  is  borne  by  the  t a,  si  that  all  ymi  hive 
ts  pay  is  the  on  Uy  i i harvesting.  I prop  se  that  -he 
preciiulion  bo  taken  of  plan  ing  through  the  ci'  choaa 
thes  ■ s andiird.s  al-o,  fo  that  if  by  possitde  chance 
yon  did  get  ciukor  then  \on  would  have  the  pepper 
vino  standing,  and  by  the  time  your  lodger  has  given 
out  you  Would  have  a p mper  esta'e  in  its  place, 
which  would  subsequently  bo  planted  with  tea.  I 
think  I have  given  fair  and  reasonable  grounds  for 
saying  that  the  prnsp  cts  of  ihn  companv  are  goad, 
hiciniie  yon  can  calculate  soinoitniig  like  .£0)  an  acre 
pr  ifi  from  your  tei  laid  when  it  has  c iiue  'o  ma'ur- 
ity.  You  will  g 'ttoi  (-0  w dl  1ms  it  come  on ) within 
nine  mouths  from  its  being  plintml  in  the  open. 

On  the  cin  ho'ta  I have  placid  appiire  itly  a hi  h 
value,  liiit  ilie  liginvs  are  base  I upo  i actual  re  urn.s 
o t lined,  and  figures  as  given  to  me  by  the  lea  ling 
phiuters  in  tlie  Wynaah  I havi'  cnlculato  l simply 
‘1  lb.  of  dry  bark  to  the  fully  matured  tree,  and  that 
II 


it  will  yield  you  only  4 per  c^nt.  of  quinine,  though 
1 have  had  au  at  a'ysis  ot  llp'reeut.,  and  f have 
taken  the  itride  value  of  that  at ‘2f/-  per  lb.,  so  that 
T do  not  think  I have  been  guilty  of  over-valuatior, 
espnoially  as  7 percent.  W"Ul!  be  about  the  actual 
produc“.  The  'market  for  cincb'ma  is  perhaps  lower 
no  V than  it  has  • ver  been,  and  f have  the  assurance 
of  Mr  Himihi  (md  fhera  is  nobody  mote  qualified 
to  speak  than  be)  that  the  visible  stocks  of  cin- 
chona are  .siinp'y  kept  up  by  the  destrue  ion  of  the 
pla  I' at'on.s— ,i  fact  that  the  consumer  does  not  know 
— and  it  is  only  the  qne.stio  i of  a year  or  two  when 
of  necis  itv  y u muT  hive  a rise  in  the  value  of 
your  hark,  wh'ch  I have  not  discounted  in  the  slightest 
decree.  In  the  Wynaad  the  .same  process  is  going 
on.  I sh  uid  think  there  is  a material  reduction  in 
the  iioUial  ac  eage  under  cuUivai-ion,  and  practically 
not  a single  acre  has  been  put  in  to  -npoly  what 
has  bieo  dpsirnyed,  beo  iuse  ihe  low  pri -es  do  not 
induce  p'a  itatioii.  Mwiov.-r,  the  actual  area  from 
whi 'h  h ik  can  bo  suoces.su'ly  grown  i.s  exceedingly 
small.  In  Ceylon  it  will  not  gro  v except  in  a few 
favnn  e.l  districis.  and  when  I tell  you  that  40  or 
50  acres  of  ledger  embrace  'ills  whole  of  it,  jmu  may 
fancy^  ho  V limited  is  the  area  upon  which  it  can 
lie  produce  h Tha  risult  will  be  that  probably  we 
shall  have  Ch'nchona  at  as  many  shilling’s  per  pound 
as  it  n iw  is  in  pence.  With  regar  I to  coffee  I esn 
support  all  that.  Mr.  Gramshiw  has  said.  When 
y n took  over  the  estate  the  c-ffee  had  been  so  ro- 
gd'cted  that  they  actually  had  to  take  axes  and  cut 
do'.vn  the  t-ees  to  the  destruction  of  much  that  was 
valu.ible.  I do  not  know  any  other  place  io  the 
Wynaad  that  wo  d i have  stood  nioh  f eatenieiit, 
bpcanso  ,nt  tlie  present  time,  with  Iho  excep'iou  of  tie 
Ouch  or’o  y,  that  is  the  b st ; and  that  e.state  'S 
not  iri  u.sly  good.  Wbat  the  chairraaii  has  told  you 
a.s  to  the  cost  and  trouble  cf  brin_ing  this  estate, 
round  is  piei  fec'ly  o'.rrect.  AVith  regard  to  tea  it  bad 
li»fn  so  abandoned,  an  1 was  actually  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  jungle  has  now  beenolearrd  away,  and 
AI’'.  PuniK-tt  tias  written  to  say  that  as  regard.s  tea 
there  h is  .scare  ly  been  the  fnilure  of  a single  tree. 
All  the  mining  operations  took  idace  above  what  is 
now  the  cultivated  ground  and  the  debris  was  thrown 
upon  it.  1 think  it  is  a healtliy  t<-a  and  when  we 
no  longer  require  the  plant  for  seed  purposes  it  can  ha 
cut  down  and  commence  toyiehl  probably  800  lb.  of  tea 
per  acre.  (Rear,  hear.) — bidadras  Mail,  Sept.  25th, 

^ 

FROM  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  TO 
L.\KE  TCHAD. 

The  Nouvelle  Revue  has  nn  article  on  the  Trans- 
Siharan  railway  scheme.  The  writer  warmly 
.'spouses  the  views  expressed  the  other  day  by  Mr. 
^tanl ny.  France  must  construct  a railway,  and 
construct  it  s on.  Tlie  moment  for  action  has 
arrived.  Tlie  economic  future  of  France  is,  more 
or  less,  entirely  involved,  and  her  political 
importance  is  no  less  concerned.  Financially, 
Bcie  itifloally,  diplom  i tic  <lly,  the  way  has  been 
cleave  I.  The  great  ohj°oiioii  to  the  scheme  lies  in 
its  name.  The  Soudan  causes  everyone  to  think  of 
Tonqnin,  of  Dahomey,  of  distant  and  fruitless 
expeditions.  But  there  is  no  true  parallel.  The 
base  ol  the  project  must  be  Algeria— the  goal.  Lake 
Tchad.  Tlio  topographical  conditions  are  shown  to 
indicate  this  unmistakably.  Lake  Tchad  is  tha 
‘‘  enviable  port  ” of  French  African  enterprise. 
"In  order  to  enter  it  it  is  enough  to  reach  the 
plateau  of  Ahir  in  the  c>  ntra  of  the  zone  of  influence 
which  Her  BrdaTuii.i  Majedy  ia  good  enough  to 
recognize  as  ours.  Alaster-  ot  this  point,  we  hold 
the  African  continent  strategically  from  the  Equator 
to  the  Mediterranean.  We  cover  the  Niger  and 
Tiinhuctoo.  Our  Senegal  will  not  have  to  wait 
long  before  we  join  hands  with  it.”  The  tide  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Islamisni,  which  at  present 
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flows  undisturbed  across  North  Africa,  will  also, 
it  is  urged,  be  broken  by  the  establishment  of 
French  influence  iu  a Northern  and  Southern  line, 
and  the  new  f roe  of  the  Senoussiya  be  thus 
prevented  from  communicating  itself  to  the 
Mahommetans  of  Morocco.  The  commercial  advan. 
tages  of  the  railway  are  of  course  made  the  most  of. 
But  possible  alternatives  for  the  direction  of  the  line 
seem  numerous  enough  to  be  likely  to  keep  the 
const?  u;tion  yet  a long  tio?e  from  the  range  of 
practical  enterprise. — Revie.w  of  Revieivs, 

■ -0 

COFFEla  MIXTUEE  LABELS. 

The  thirty-third  Export  of  the  Commissioners  of 
H.  M.  Inland  Eevenue,  for  the  year  ended  March 
31st,  1890,  has  just  been  published,  and  contains 
statistical  and  other  information  of  interest  to  the 
trade.  As  regards  coffee  m x'ure  labels,  we  note 
that  the  following  table  gives  the  number  of  coffee 
labels  issued  up  to  March  31st,  1890,  and  the  amount 
of  revenue  received : — 


|d  Labels 

Id  labels 

Net  amount 
received 

No. 

No, 

£ s,  d 

England 

518,917 

269,084 

2,264  15  2 

Scotland 

12,782 

6,286 

52  16  5 

Ireland 

45,864 

4,820 

115  12  8 

697,663 

280,190 

.£2,443  4 3i 

Year  1888-89 

670,030 

309,828 

2,086  17  9 

Decrease...! 

62,487 

29,638 

£2:3  13  5i 

The  following  table  g'ves  the  receipts  since  1883-83 
in  which  year  the  duty  was  first  imposed 

5 lb.  Labels  Id  labels  Net  amount 

received 


Year  No.  No.  £ s.  U 

1882- 83 1,440,303  802,434  6,314  2 2J 

1883- 84  1 432,203  645.129  5,673  0 10| 

1884  85 1,1 1 0,664  5:W,893  4,563  8 9 

188.5-86 1,031,868  446,525  3,989  8 3 

1886- 87 799,914  370,971  8,212  4 0 

1887- 88 704,862  332,921  2,8.55  12  8 

1888- 89 670,060  309,828  2,686  17  9 

18'9-90 607.563  280,190  2,433  4 


The  inland  Eevenue  Commissioners  add  to  these 
tables  the  foil  iwing  significant  note; — “The  con- 
tinued reduction  in  the  revenue  arising  from  these 
tables  still,  in  our  opinion,  results  from  the  un- 
popularity of  coffee  mixtures  and  substitutes  for 
coffee.” — Grocer,  Sept.  6th. 

« 

THE  FOOCHOW  TEA  TEADE : GKEAT 
COLLAPSE. 

If  one  half  of  the  stories  reaching  us  about  the 
trouble  and  distress  amougst  the  Teamen  are  true,  they 
reveal  a very  sad  state  of  affairs.  Men,  hitherto  well 
to  do,  are  r.iined.  Homes  have  been  broken  up  by  the 
score.  Wives  and  children  have  been  sold,  and  many 
Bu  cides  committed.  One  of  the  most  painful  cas  s 
brought  to  our  notice  is  that  of  a whole  family  of  eight, 
reduced  to  a state  of  utter  destitutioia,  taking  their  own 
lives  by  eating  opium.  But  indeed  all  the  stories  are 
more  or  loss  heart  rending.  These  men  luve  our  sym- 
pathy. They  have  never  come  into  contact  with  for- 
eigners and  therefore  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing 
what  was  going  on  in  the  outside  world.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  great,  depreciation  of  values  in  the  foreign 
markets,  any  more  than  they  did  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Silver  bill  which  was  to  affect  their  intere.sia  so 
dibiistrously.  All  they  had  to  guide  them  was  the 
cour"e  of  prices  in  this  market  last  season.  They  could 
not  fores?  0 that  they  would  have  to  take  30  to  40  per 
cent  under  those  piic?  s on  the  average,  as  they  have 
had  to  do.  If  wi?  are  righly  inforiin  d,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  of  th'?se  men  who  can  escape  ruin.  Capital  has 
been  sunk,  and  what  remaius  is  now  iu  few  hands  ; and 


credit  will  be  very  charily  given  after  late  experiences. 
There  will  be  changes  and  probablv  very  important 
changes  in  the  working  of  this  part  of  the  iudiastry.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  ruin  of  tne  teamen  has  not 
come  about  without  very  considerable  loss  to  the  hong- 
men.  Several  of  the  Hongs  indeed  will  have  to  close 
their  doors.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  we  shall 
have  the  small  supply  of  this  season  still  smaller  next; 
and  if  the  aunual  falling  off  is  to  continue  on  its  pre- 
sent scale,  the  future  of  Foochow  is  gloomy  in  the  ex- 
treme.  But  we  will  not  despair.  We  have  before 
given  it  as  our  opinion  that,  with  these  high  ex- 
changes, we  can  lay  down  tea  cheaper  in  London 
than  the  India  and  Ceylon  producers,  and  if 
we  can  only  fight  those  countries  with  their  own 
we.r  pons,  and  pander  to  the.  popular  taste  by  sending 
them  machine  made  teas,  we  should  have  better  times 
to  look  forward  to.  The  foregoing  consideration  of 
getting  the  natives  to  make  tea  by  machinery  suggested 
itself  after  hearing  of  a telegram  from  London  advising 
that  ‘ Foochow  Congous  were  not  wanted.’  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  S“meth?ng  in  the  shape  of  nove  ty  is  necessary 
to  catch  the  popular  taste,  and  this  form  of  n??veity  or 
reform  would  appear  m;>re  easy  ot  attainment  than  the 
previous  suggestion  of  the  government  employing 
Indian  planters  to  instruct  the  natives  in  their  special 
mode  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  which  has  pro  ed 
so  successful.  The  proposal  is  to  make  a trial.  It  would 
not  apply  to  our  Specialities,  namely  Souchongs  an?i 
Flowery  Pekoes  ; and  probably  some  other  district  teas 
sh?>uld  cont  nne  to  be  made  as  they  are  at  present. — 
Foochow  Echo,  Sept.  18th. 


BAEK  AND  DEUG  EEPOST. 


(From  the  Chemist  and,  Druggist.) 

London,  Sept.  11th. 

Cinchona, — At  Tuesday’s  auctions  a moderate  quantity 
of  bark  was  offered,  the  total  being  as  follows  : — 
Packages  Packages 

Ceylon  cinchona  i,169  of  which  877  were  sold 


East  Indian  cinchona 

282 

do 

199 

do 

Java  cinchona 

55 

do 

55 

do 

S.  American  cinchona 

1,202 

do 

81 

do 

Total 

2,699 

do 

1,212 

do 

Among  the  bark  offered  were  a good  many  second- 
hand parcels  of  Eastern  growths,  and  nearly  700  bales 
Cuprea,  which  were  n ice  more  placed  on  sale  in  the 
hope  that  the  improved  value  for  the  article  would  en- 
able holders  to  obtain  their  limits.  Such  was  not  in- 
variably the  case,  however,  and  several  parcels  were 
bought  iu  at  more  or  less  nominal  rates,  though  a small 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  holders  would  iu  several 
instances  have  led  to  business.  The  Cuprea  bark  appears 
to  be  held  at  prices  considerab'y  in  excess  of  the  present 
mark'  t value,  and  uone  of  it  was  sold.  4 very  satis- 
iactory  amount  of  competition  was  manifested  during  the 
auctions,  although  only  one  firm  bought  very  largely; 
and  the  general  opinion  is  that  prices,  though  slightly 
irregular,  were  on  the  whole  fully  up  to  the  previous 
auction  rates,  the  average  unit  being  placed  at  l|d  to 
2d  per  lb. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  quantities  purchased 
by  the  principal  buyers 

Lb. 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works  100,346 
Agents  for  the  Auerbach  factory  ...  35,047 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  factory  33,209 

Messrs.  Howards  & Sons  ...  30,757 

Agents  for  the  Frankfort  o/M  and  Stuttgart  works  25,943 
Agents  for  the  Pelletier  factory  ...  21,483 

Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  works  16,961 

Mr.  Thomas  Whift'en  ...  5,650 

Sundry  druggists  ...  ...  ...  19,105 


Total  quantity  of  hark  sold  ...  288,506 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn  ...  ...  19,723 


Total  weight  of  bark  offered  ...  480,229 

South  American  Cinchona. -Of  cultivated  Bolivi?in 
Calisaya  499  packages  were  offered,  of  which  81  (13,230 
lb.)  were  disposed  of  at  7|d  to  9.1d  for  bold  quilly  chips 
and  somewhat  in  egular  grey  quill.  A large  quantity  of 
old  Cuprea  bark  (699  packages)  was  bought  iu,  the  price 
asked  3^d  per  lb.,  being  unobtainable.  Pour  oases  low 
Red  bark,  dull  colourless  quill,  were  also  bought  in  only 
3d  per  lb,  being  offered  for  it. 
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Essential  Oils.— In  Citconella  there  has  been  a very 
good  business,  and  the  demand  lieeps  up  well,  the  spot 
price  ij  |1  to  |d  per  oz.  : and  business  has  been  done 
at  12id  per  lb.  c.  i-  f.  The  price  cabled  Irom  Ceylon  is 
higher,  viz.  I3id  per  lb.  c.  i.  f. ; while  for  Lemongrass 
Id  9-l6ths  c.  1.  f.  is  required. 

Coconut  Oil  ins  advanced  in  price  since  last  week, 
and  closes  very  firm  indeed.  Fine  Ceylon  oil  on  the 
spot  is  held  for  32s  9d,  while  for  shipment  near  at 
haud3is  c.  i.  f.,  and  for  distant  delivery  30s  6d  c.  i.  f. 
is  required. 

QoiNiNE.-Market  stagnant.  The  only  business  reported 
this  week  is  a stle  of  5,000  oz.  second-hand  German 
bulk,  at  Is  Ifd  oz.  There  was  some  faint  expectation 
that  the  American  Senate  might  decide  to  re-establish 
the  duty  on  quinine  during  the  debate  on  the  M’Kinley 
Tariff  Bili.  In  that  case  our  market  would  probably 
have  been  temporarily  influenced,  but,  as  it  is,  the 
amendment  to  subject  quinine  to  a customs  duty  was 
defeated; 


HILLCOUNTRY  PLANTING  REPORT. 

THE  VALUE  OF  JABRAH  TIMBER — THE  “ KEW 

BULLETIN  ” — THE  ECONOMIC  PLANTS  OF 

MADAGASCAR. 

Afteu  I had  written  at  such  length  on  Australian 
fuel  trees,*  I opened  the  latest  number  of  the  Kew 
Bulletin  and  found  a notice  of  the  celebrated  Jarrah 
^ree  of  Western  Australia  (E.  marginata),  in  which 
Baron  Von  Mueller  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
this  is  one  of  the  least  inflammable  trees  for  building 
structures  and  at  the  same  time  the  very  best  of 
the  West  Australian  trees  tor  charcoal.  We  have 
some  splendid  specimens  here  of  this  famous 
euoalypt,  the  wood  of  which  compares  not  unfavour- 
ably with  mahogany,  but  neither  we  nor  any  others 
who  have  grown  Jarrah  trees  are  likely  to  convert 
them  into  charcoal.  The  immediate  reason  for  the 
tree  being  noticed  in  the  Keio  Bulletin  was  that  b'ooks 
of  the  timber  were  being  u^ed  for  paving  streets 
in  London.  A similar  use  of  the  timber  in  Mel 
bourne  is  mentioned,-  but  when  I was  there  in 
188')-8l  I saw  blocks  of  red  gum  (E.  rostrata) 
being  laid  in  Collins  Street  ; and  while  Victoria  is 
rich  in  this  excellent  timber  and  Jarrah  is  found 
only  in  Western  Australia,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  imported  and  more  expensive  wood  (pr'-b- 
ably  not  better  for  the  purpose)  would  be  resorted 
to.  In  the  London  Times  I find  a condensed  form 
of  the  information  in  the  Kew  DuUeiin  ready  to  my 
hand,  which  I quote  : — 

Jarrah  Wood. — The  new  Kew  Bulletin  contains 
intercs  ing  section  ou  the  propertie  s an  I uses  of  the 
jarrah  wood,  a species  of  eucalyptu.s,  native  to  We-iteru 
Australia.  The  niiin  diflicul  ies  in  c uu-xion  with  it« 
use  iu  this  country  are  the  cost  of  freigh'.  for  such 
heavy  timber  from  Anstra  ia  aud  ils  ieiense  hsrdness, 
which  makes  it  difiioult  for  ordinary  Bnghsh  carpeii' ».is’ 
tools  to  work  it.  The  tree  whicli  prodoc-s  it  prows 
generally  to  a height  of  100  ft.,  and  soiuetimes  150  ft. 
It  is  found  only  in  AVeatein  Australia,  exti-niling  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  country  from  tho  M>  ore  River 
to  King  George's  Sound,  lormi  g ma'nly  the  forests  of 
these  tracts.  According  to  Baron  Mueller,  when  se- 
lected Irom  hilly  localities,  cut  while  ihe  sap  is  least 
active,  anil  subsequently  carefully  dried,  it  proves  im- 
pervious to  the  bori:  gs  of  ii, sects.  Vessels  consTucted 
solely  of  it  have,  niter  25  years’  constant  service,  re- 
main' a porfec  ly  sound,  although  not  coppered.  It  has 
been  tried  at  tnree  p aces  iu  the  Suez  Canal,  and,  a ter 
having  been  down  seven  years,  tee  trial  samples  were 
taken  up  in  ord- r that  a.  report  on  their  coiuh'ion 
mi.' hi  bo  sent  to  Paris.  Prom  cortaiu  correspondence 
between  Kew  ai  d some  l.onclon  vestries,  it  appears 
that  jarrah  has  lately  been  used  by  tho  Chelsea  Ves.ry 
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for  paving  the  King’s-road,  and  by  the  Lambeth  Vestry 
in  (he  Westminster  Bridge-road. 

There  are  few  trees  about  which  such  contradictory 
accounts  have  been  given,  especially  as  to  its  ability 
to  resist  submersion  in  sea  water  and  the  attacks 
of  Teredo  iiavalis.  Conspicuous  in  the  Western 
Australian  Court  in  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  of 
1880  was  a fino  slab  of  J'lrrah  said  to  have  been 
for  40  years  part  of  a pier  at  Fremantle  and  which 
certainly  was  uninjured.  The  re  ult  of  other  trials, 
however,  was  stated  to  be  its  liability  to  be  bored 
equally  with  other  trees  ; but  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  timber  largely  preponderates.  The  n n- 
inflaramability  of  the  timber  readers  it  specially 
valuable  for  shingles.  It  can  be  used  for 
the  purposes  to  which  siU  {Shorca  rohusta)  and 
teak  are  put,  and  also  where  those  woods  are 
inadmissible,  while  it  is  said  to  be  cheaper.  Mr. 
Allen  Ransome  r, ’ported : " It  is  beautifully 

marked,  and  somewhat  resembles  mahogany  in 
colour.  Railway  sleepers,  joinery,  casks,  spokes 
and  hammer  handles  were  made  from  it.  The 
planed  and  moulded  specimens  left  the  machines 
with  a very  fine  surface.”  Like  teak  its  breaking 
strength  ia  not  to  bo  compared  to  that  of  the 
Australian  iron  and  stringy  barks.  The  figura 
1,982  for  average  specific  strength,  however,  is 
not  bad.  It  atiaina  a great  size,  exceptional 
planks  having  a diameter  of  10  or  11  feet.  This, 
like  other  eucalypts,  is  liable  to  the  existence  on 
its  stem  and  branches  of  enormous  protuberances, 
most  beautiful  slabs  of  which  were  exhibited  at 
Melbourne  in  1880.  Those  from  the  Jarrah  are 
described  as  rivalling  in  beauty  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  walnut  or  pollard  oak.  The  protuberances 
occur  6 to  10  feet  in  diameter. 

Thera  is  other  m itter  of  interest  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Kew  Bulletin,  Mr.  W.  F.  H. 
Blandford  identified  an  insect  which  injured 
barrel  staves  as  a small  beetle  called  Trypoden- 
dron  signafum,  Fabr.,  ■*  Prickly  pear”  has  spread 
so  in  South  Africa  that  legislative  measures  have 
become  necessary  for  dealing  with.  This  reminds 
us  that  a member  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service 
once  reported  that  he  found  this  pUnt  useful 
as  a protection  for  tree  seeds  which  he  sowed 
in  spaces  cleared  amongst  it.  We  have  also  seen 
it  stated  that  if  the  thorns  are  burnt  off  the 
sliced  leaves  make  good  fodder  for  cattle. — Thera 
is  an  article  on  the  treatment  of  mildew  in  vines. 
The  remedy  is  “ Bonillie  Bordel  lise,”  a mixture  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  slaked  lime  and  water,  a 
mix'ure  1 kely  to  be  useful  not  only  as  a fungi- 
cide but  as  an  iusectioide. — There  is  an  interesting 
account  of  cultural  industries  in  West  Africa  But  of 
chief  interest  in  Ceylon,  which  ia  supposed  to  have 
been  once  joined  to  Madagascar,  is  an  elaborate 
paper  on  the  economic  p ants  of  the  great 
African  island,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Baron,  r.L.s., 
In  the  prefatory  matter  it  is  stated  that, 
In  a valuab'e  japer  by  the  Rev,  Richard  Baron, 
F.L  s.,  on  the  Flora  of  Madsg'iscar  {Joiirn.  Linn.  Hoc. 
vol.  XXV.,  pp.  216-294),  it  is  stated  that  the  vege- 
table productions  of  Madagascar  have  been  very  ex- 
ten -ively  “explored,  and  that  the  tnajoriiy  of  the 
plsnts  inhabiting  the  island  are  ki  own  to  science.” 
The  flora  of  the  low  lands  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  is  still,  however,  the  1 nst  known.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  flora  of  Madagascar  ia  due  to  the 
labours  of  numerous  botanists  fri  m Flacourt,  Dupetit 
Thouars,  and  Commerson  to  Greve,  Bojer,  Grandi- 
dier,  and  E lis.  Within  the  la-t  few  years  this 
knowledge  has  been  greatly  increased  through  the  very 
successful  labours  < f Mr.  Baron  himself,  and  his  col- 
lections, received  at  Kew,  have  been  determined  aud 
described  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  • .it.s..  It  is  otimated 
thar.  whereas  until  recently  less  than  2,000  species 
of  plants  were  known  from  Madagasca-,  there 
now  named  and  clesbcibed  about  1,100  species, 
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Mr.  Baron  has  been  good  enough  to  supplement 
his  paper  on  the  Flora  of  Midagascar  by  preparing 
for  the  Kew  Bulletin  some  hrii  f but  interesting  notes 
on  the  economic  plants  of  the  island.  These  plants 
are  of  con.siderable  iiitere.st  and  importance.  One  of 
the  earliest  notices  of  Madanaacar  economic 
plants  is  contained  in  Rodion’s  ]'oycuje  to  Mada- 
gascar and  the  East  Indies  (English  traushtt'on, 
1793,  pp.  280-297).  la  this  work  plants  from  the 
north  of  Madagascar,  “ now  transplanted  in  ihe 
Royal  Botanical  Garden  at  the  Isle  de  Prince  ” 
(Mauritius),  are  given  undwr  their  uativo  names  The 
Ravensara  (Jtavansara  arumatica),  <he  Tanguem  or 
Tangena  (Tanghinia  venenifera)  and  the  Filao  (a 
species  of  Casuarina)  and  many  other.s  are  noticed. 
The  later  tree  is  quaintly  and  not  unappropriately 
de.scribed  as  “Equisetum  arborescens  ” 

Dr.  G.  W.  Parker,  a medical  mi  sionary  sent  out  to 
Madagascar,  has  recently  prepared  a Malagasy  Materia 
Medica,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  native 
plants.  Tins,  with  determinations  made  at  Kew,  was 
communicated  to  the  Bliarmaceutical  Journal,  1881 
vol.  xi.,  pp.,  853 — 855.  Thera  are  numerous  scattered 
notes  respecting  the  economic  plants  of  Madagascar 
to  bo  found  in  other  works,  but  the  a'love  appear  to 
include  the  more  systematic  attempts  to  describe  thorn. 
It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  here  that 
there  are  still  some  very  valuable  plants  of  Mada- 
gascar about  which  at  present  we  know  very  little. 
As  shown  in  the  Ketv  Bulletin  for  May  1888,  p.  135, 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  source  of  Madagascar 
Ebony  nor  of  Madagascar  Sandal  wood.  There  is  also 
the  plant  which  yields  Madagascar  Pia.saava.  This  is 
doubtless  a palm,  but  not  a species  ofBaphia  as  is 
generally  supposed. 

While  much  of  the  flora  of  Madagascar  is  identical 
with  that  of  Ceylon,  the  great  island  has  far  the 
advantage,  and  to  it  we  owe,  amongst  othei  pro- 
ductions, “the  flambeau  tree”  {Poinciaiici  regia) 
and  “ the  traveller’s  tree.”  Mr.  Baron  recognizes 
three  separate  zones,  regarding  which  he  states : — 

“ That  the  flora  of  the  centra!  region  should  differ 
widely  from  the  flora  of  the  eastern  and  wes  ern 
regions  is  accounted  for  by  the  great  elevation  abeve 
the  se.a  of  the  central  part  of  the  island.  But  how 
are  we  to  explain  the  existence  of  so  great  a difference 
between  the  floras  of  the  eastern  and  we.'  tern  regions, 
occupying,  as  they  do,  the  same  lutitndiual  nml  al- 
titudinal positions,  for  of  the  2,206  plan's  foun  1 in 
the  eastern  and  western  regions  only  128  (not  reckon- 
ing the  100  occurring  in  all  the  three  regions)  are 
common  to  both.  I believe  the  explanation  to  be 
simple.  The  central  elevated  plateau  of  the  i.sland, 
which  runs  from  north  to  south,  is  undoubtedly  of 
very  great  antiquity,  having  existed  not  improbably 
from  Palieozoio  times,  an  i has  thereforo  always  formed 
a barrier  between  the  floras  of  the  eastern  and  western 
regions.  The  floras  therefore,  even  if  they  were  for- 
merly similar,  which  is  donbtfui,  have  had  abundance 
of  time  to  bocomo  differentiated  in  character ; and 
if  they  were  originally  different,  they  have  been  kept, 
by  the  existence  of  the  mountain  barrier,  distinct  to 
the  present  day.” 

— — 

TEA.  CULTURE  TO  BE  ABANDONED  IN 
CHINA  ? 

The  following  is  from  the  Foochow  Echo : — 

On  account  of  the  distressed  condition  of  numerous 
tea  garden  owres-s  in  the  tea  districts,  the  authorities 
are  advising  them  to  do  away  wi'li  the  tea  plant  and 
replace  it  witheiiher  rice  or  potatoes,  as  these  two 
articles  of  necessity  will  not  in  any  way  so  fatally 
injure  then.  Wo  learn  that  many  owners  of  land 
at  the'  foot  of  the  inountsiu,  where  wa'er  is  to  be 
had,  have  readily  taken  the  advice.  Opiinn,  we  sre 
told,  ■will  also  bo  exten«-ivoly  planted.  Soinethjng 
must  be  done  no  doubt,  as  toi  will  never  again  bo 
able  to  offer  tliousaiids  of  men  the  liberal  support 
they  derived  from  the  trade  years  ago. 


THE  NEW  CUSTOM.S  ORDER. 

The  announcement  by  the  Board  of  Cu  toms  that 
tea  is  to  be  weighed  and  tared  to  the  h If  pound  is 
strongly  resented  by  the  tea  trade.  The  Grocer  says 
The  iuiended  change  will  eu'ail  a s-^rious  loss  up  in 
grocers,  who  can  ill  aff  <rd  ii  in  the  present  time 
of  extreme  competition,  and  particularly  of  opposition 
from  civil  servants  themselve.s,  and  we  cannot  too 
strongly  impress  upon  our  readers  the  necessity  of 
taking  immediate  steps  of  ps'it  ouiug  the  Board  of 
Customs  an  I the  Treasury  against  the  proposed  change. 
One  thing  is  cert  in  if  the  trade  are  to  bo  harassed 
by  the  paltry  chaigo  of  two-pence  upon  half-pounds 
of  tea,  the  sooner  the  duty  is  abolished  the  better, 
and  the  Customs  Department  merged  with  the  Inland 
Revenue,  as  this  will  save  expenses  and  loss  all 
round.  Ihe  large  wholesale  dealers  are  stirring  in 
the  waiter,  but  the  weight  of  evid  nee  to  be  br  mght 
before  the  authorities  rests  with  the  grocers,  who 
distribute  the  tea,  and  they  must  individually  and 
collectively  take  an  immediate  interest  in  the  matter 
to  prevent  the  change  taking  effect.  Euch  an  ahera- 
tion  should  not  have  been  contemplated  when  Parlia- 
ment was  not  sitting,  and  no  opportunity  can  be 
taken  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  p.sssed  the  Act  which 
imposes  the  duty  ot  4d  peril).,  and  does  not  mention 
or  foutemplate  ti  e pat  merit  upon  any  fraction  ihereof. 

The  Produce  Markets'  Review  says; — With  re'e  erce 
to  the  second  portion  of  the  boards’  order,  the  system 
of  sell  ng  India  teas  on  average  weight  has  been  tried 
and  has  been  found  to  be  altogolher  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  evidently  quite  useless  for  Her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sioner to  wa.ste  the  pubde  time,  or  order  systems  to  be 
kept  up  or  altered,  wbmh  the  trade  ha“s  aV.solutely 
refused  to  buy  upcin.  What  is  the  use  of  weighing 
tea  by  ret  weights  to  nominally  oblige  the  importers, 
when  no  fiuG  will  buy  it,  after  it  is  weighed?  Here, 
again,  the  boa-d  acts  without  consulting  those,  who 
are  interos'ed,  aud  wha  understand  the  subject. — U. 
and  C.  Mail. 




FISH-CURING  IN  THE  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 

i'he  fi-b-cumig  opera’ions  ’ during  the  i flBc  al  year 
1889-90  show  the  usual  upward  tendei  cy  of  the  in- 
dustry from  the  period  it  was  taken  under  Government 
management.  The  following  figures  for  the  past  five 
official  years  show  the  increase  from  year  to  year 
ot  the  fish  brought  to  the  fish-curing  yards  to'  be 
salted  : — 


1885  86  27,396 

1886- 87  30,373 

1887- 88  37,495 

1888- 89  41,611 

1889  90  43,496 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  149  yards 
under  'ipi-ratiiui,  a new  one  was  sanctioned  but  not 
opened  during  the  year,  and  seyen  yards  which  did  not 
turn  out  enough  work  were  close  i,  leaving  142  yards 
open  at  the  close  of  the  year.  11,84,058  maunds  oi 
43,496  tons  of  fish  were  taken  to  the  yards  to  be 
cured,  against  11,32,756  maunds  or  41,611  tons  in  the 
previous  year,  showing  an  increase  of  51,302  maunds 
or  1,885  ton-1,  being  4'5  per  cent.,  which  is  highly 
satisfactory.  The  quantity  of  salt  used  in  the 
operations  was  1,75,111  maunds,  valued  at  Rl,16,278 
being  at  the  rate  of  1216  lb.  of  salt  par  maund  oi 
fish.  The  quantity  used  in  the  previous  year  being 
12  55  lb.  per  maund  of  fish.  There  have  been  great 
variations  in  the  quantity  of  salt  used  in  the  various 
yards,  aiul  as  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be 
obtained,  an  intelligent  Sub-Inspector  has  been  or- 
deied  to  be  placed  for  a time  in  charge  of  each 
yard,  to  watch  the  operations  carefully.  Tbe  results 
of  this  step  will  probably  elucidate  the  reason  ol 
the  variation  in  the  various  yards.  The  total  ex- 
pendiuire  by  Government  under  all  heads  in  conueefior 
with  fi.sb-curing  operations  during  the  year,  was 
111,08,149-4-9,  while  the  receipts  amounted  tc 
R1  16,278-4-2,  exbibiiing  a gain  to  Government  oi 
118,128-16-5.  Since  these  opereatious  were  taker 
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under  the  mauagenient  of  the  Salt  Department,  the 
Sta  e Exchequer  has  benelitted  to  the  extent  of 
B38, 079-0-7,  while  the  general  public  have  been  able  to 
obtain  a h altby  ar  icie  of  diet  instead  of  the  rotten 
and  pu'ri  i fish  cured  with  saltearth,  etc., hitherto  sold 
in  the  bazaars.  Th  < great  opposition  shown  by  the 
curers  to  resort  to  the  yards  lias  gradually  given  way, 
and  appl'cations  are  now  being  constantly  made  to  open 
new  yar  s.  Most  of  the  fish  cured  passes  into  general 
consumption,  only  about  2,750  tons  having  been  re- 
gistered as  exported  by  sea,,— JIadras  Times. 

♦ 

THE  QUARTERLY  SALES  OF  CINNAMON. 

These  sales  were  hell  on  Monday  last,  when  only 
1,300  bales  Oeylon  were  offered,  which  at  the  open- 
ing, met  little  demand,  and  previous  rates  were  with 
didiculty  obtained,  but  the  competitiou  afterwards 
improved,  as  it  was  seen  that  several  shipping  orders 
had  to  be  executed,  and,  excepting  the  portion 
“ UDWorktd,'’  which  was  mostly  retired,  the  whole  of 
the  above  quantity  was  taken  off,  prices  towards 
the  finish  showing  and  advance  of  Jd  to  Id  per  lb. 
on  the  May  rates,  especially  for  the  finer  qualities, 
viz.  -.—Ordinary  to  fine  first  at  7d  to  Is  2d,  superior 
plantation  at  Is  3d  to  Is  7d  ; seconds  from  6Jd  to 
Is  Id,  finest  at  Is  2d  to  Is  4d  ; third  at  5|d  to  Is  ; 
best  at  Is  Id  to  2 J ; fourths  at  5Jd  to  8d,  with  extra 
fine  at  lOdto  lid;  and  broken,  in  twenty  packages,  at 
6Jd  to  7d  pet  lb. 

The  details  of  the  marks  and  prices  are  as  under;— 


Superior 

Marks 

and  First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Qiiali  ty 

Qtaality 

Quality 

Quality 

■110  bales 

310  bales 

230  bales 

290  bis. 

A 1 S 

Kaderauo 

Is  3d  to 

Is  Id  to 

is  to  Is 

8d  to 

G 1 P 

Is  7d 

Is  2d  ■ 

Id 

lOd 

E3  do  1 

Is  3d  to 

Is  rd 

Is 

11(1 

K 1 

Is  Od 

F 1 S 

do 

is  5d 

is  Id 

is  2d 

8d  to 

\V  1 S 

lid 

Horihena  Estate! 

JllSlt  iu  diimiid  1 Is  2d  to 

Is  to  Is 

bd  to 

7d  to 

K'diraue  Plan- 

1  Is  4d 

Id 

10)d 

8d 

tation 

j 

S D A E.  Kade- 

1 Is  Id  to 

Is  to 

8d  to 

B.jd  to 

raue  Plont  ition 

/Is  -Id 

Is  Id 

ad 

7d 

T R Kaderaue 

) Is  2d  to 

Is  to  Is 

8d 

6)d  to 

Piaut-atloii 

j Is  id 

Id 

7|d 

F B Fiauklauds 

Is  to 

Is  to 

lid 

7d 

Is  3d 

Is  Id 

A & Co.  Ekellc 

Is  CO  Is 

loll  to 

Sd 

6Jd 

2d 

Is 

D Kadenne 

Is  2d 

— 

7d  to8d 

— 

A S D,  DD  Kade- 

)  lO^d  to 

8^1  to 

7d 

6;a 

raue  Plaucatiou 

i Is 

lOd 

C 11  DE  S,  D.  in 

di  tiDonil,  K 

8|d 

7jd 

6^d 

— 

rhtto  B V 

— 

eid 

6.ja 

0 H DE  S B,agatelle  8.M1 

7i-d 

— 

— 

A in  .liamond, 

8.rd 

6)d 

5jd 

5.id  to 

Ekelle 

3'd 

C H DE  S 

8d 

Id  to 

6^d  to 

— 

7^d 

7d 

L P M in  diamond  6d 

7":m 

— 

7d 

A .'I  K in  obloiiy 

im 

e.)  i to 

6Jd  to 

Did  to 

Ekelle 

i 

7d 

3d 

5id 

M B & Co. 

7d 

tV.d 

6d 

5id 

C P 11  & Co. 

7d 

6la 

3d 

— 

0 s 

— 

7cl 

Bja 

5}d 

F &Co.  U Ekelle 

8d 

— 

Cihi  to 

6jd 

(bt  in) 

7d 

(bt.  in 

K P Kader  no 

— 

— 

— 

Tdto  bd 

CiNNAM  'N  Chips  are  in  request,  and  357  bales  and 
bags  Ceylon  put  forward  were  chiefly  sold  at  full 
prices— oomnioii  at  2t  1,  cutting.",  quillings,  and  clip- 
pings at  tl.Vl  to  7d. 

The  next  series  of  auctions  ate  arr.auged  for  Monday, 
November  24th. — Loudon  Grocer. 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  ON  INDIAN  DRUGS' 
# * * 

The  word  tamarind  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
“Tam  r-llin  !i,”  or  Im'iau  date,  the  fruit  being  intro- 
duiel  into  Europe  from  that  country  by  the  Arabs. 
At  present  the  moit  esteemed  variety  of  East  Indian 
tamarind  are  the  n d ones  from  Guzenit,  which  arc 
worth  as  mncb  as  60  rs,  perkaudy,  or  about  lOs  per 


cwt.  The  pulp  is  prepared  for  the  niurket  by  removing 
tbe  seeds  and  epicarp  by  hand,  then  mixing  the  pulpy 
portion  with  about  10  per  cent  of  salt,  aucl  treaoiug 
it  iuto  a ma.ss  wi' h tiie  naked  feet.  Tlie  be.st  qualities 
are  free  from  fibre  and  husk,  the  conimunesl  c mraiu 
both  as  well  as  seed.  Tim  seeds,  a' ter  the  outer  shell 
is  removed,  are  eaten  by  the  natives  boiled  or  tried. 

Goa-powder  was,  until  1861,  known  as  a remedy  only, 
to  the  native  Christians  of  the  Poraigupse  ponsc'S.-,ion 
of  Goa.  In  that  year  Mr.  D.  S.  Kemji,  of  Bombay, 
first  called  attention  to  ils  medicinal  value,  but  not 
until  1875  was  the  fact  finally  established  that  Goa- 
powder  wasidentioal  with  the  ararc''U  of  the  Rnziliiins 
Now  Goa-powder  is  known  as  a rin  woira  r medy  all 
over  India,  and  one  wholesale  drug  house  i i Bombay 
alone  imports  over  a ton  of  it  every  year.  It  is  sold 
under  the  names  of  ararobine,  chrysarobine  and  Goa- 
powder. 

* * 

The  sttppan-tree  is  cultivated  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency ; and  it  is  stated  that  it  is  the  practice  among 
the  Tbean  families,  whenever  a girl  is  born,  to  plant 
a certain  number  of  sappan-trees  which  are  given  to 
her  as  a dowry  upon  her  marriage.  Sappan-wood  is 
largely  used  a.s  a dye.  The  natives  do  not  seem  to 
employ  it  medicinally  but  at  the  Bombay  Medical 
Depot  it  is  now  U'  e i in  the  place  of  logwood.  Three 
quilitiss  are  known  in  the  market,  Singapuri,  Dhunsari, 
and  Ceylon,  the  last-namsd  being  the  most  inferior. — 
ladian  Ayi'iculturisi. 

— 

PLAiNTING  IN  PERAK;  STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS. 

{Bij  Mr.  J.  F.  M.  Code.) 

Gbneeai,  Report  ON  Planting  by  thb  Superinten- 
dent Gover.nment  Pl.\mtations. — On  viewing  figures 
presented  along  wiih  this  r,  pore,  the  question  naturally 
arises  what  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  expen- 
diture ? That  there  was  no  adequate  return  in  revenue 
has  always  been  apparent,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
coffee  crop  in  1888  was  met  by  a reduction  in  ex- 
penditure. At  one  time  it  was  prop  osed  to  manure 
the  whole  of  The  Hermitage,  but  vvheu  the  actu  ,1  cost 
aud  dubious  rr-suit  were  duly  v, eighed  the  proposal  was 
dropped.  Similarly,  we  could  have  continued  tea 
mauufacture  at  Oicely,  but  the  tea  would  all  have 
had  to  be  draim  d and  manured,  and  the  purchase 
of  a new  rolling-  machine  was  demanded  by  the  report 
on  the  twist  of  the  leaf. 

Everyone  interested  knows  that  coffee  has  grown 
of  the  finest  quality  iu  thi.s  State,  and  can  see  it 
growing  on  lYar.erloo  now.  The  tea  ma  le  at  Cmely  was 
recognised  by  the  whole  commercial  world  as  a good 
us  ful  tea,  but  uo  one  well  advised  would  put  money  iuto 
tea  in  Perak.  Till  the  results  named  above — viz.,  the 
production  of  a first  class  coffee  and  a well-priced  tea 
had  been  attained — the  expenditure  incurred  was  justi- 
fied by  what  h-icl  bmu  already  spent  on  the  pUiita  ions. 
Nothing  has  beeu  spent  this  year  except  on  necessary 
building-*,  grass  fields,  roads  aud  drama,  on  the  curing 
and  dispatch  of  the  c ft'ee  crop,  and  dispatch  of  the  tea 
crop  of  last  year.  Next  mruth  I shall  pack  up  the 
balance  of  the  tea  to  be  ready  to  bo  shipped  off  wherever 
it  "hall  be  dotermiued  to  send  it. 

In  the  end  of  .Tune  Mr  Li  Chin  Ho  took  over  the  tea 
on  Cicely  aud  The  Hermitage  on  behalf  cl  the 
lessees,  Mr,  Li  Pch  (his  father)  aud  Mr.  Ah  Kai.  He 
is  working  monthly  laoour  at  present.  If  the  lessees 
hold  out  till  others  ore  encouraged  t>  join  them  on 
the  tribute  system  this  experiment  will  bo  a suc- 
cess. At  present  money  is  all  g-  ing  out,  nothing 
coming  iu. — Perak  Government  Gazette. 

^ 

A Ceylon  Coffee  Pl.anteu'  tries  to  eclipse  the 
gaiety  of  nations  by  alleging  that  the  failure  in 
the  Caylon  coffee  crop  is  due  to  permanent  caus*  s, 
which  operate  in  South  America  as  well,  and  that 
coffee  will  soon  bo  an  unknown  beverage.  Are  the 
stars  in  their  courses  lighting  against  the  great 
cause  of  temperance  ? JSrookli/n  Times,  Sept.  I2th. 
'_Re£ers  to  interview  with  Mr.  Grinliutou  published 
fa  Iho  New  York  Tribune,— Cor.^ 
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GIRDLING  TRUIT-BEARING  TREES. 

According  to  the  American  journal  Science,  some 
highly  interesting  results  have  been  obtained  at  the 
Agricultural  College  iu  Massachusetts  from  the  girdliii  j 
of  fruit  trees.  A row  of  crab-apple  trees  was  selected. 
Three  were  girdled  by  cutting  out  a ring  of  bark 
one-eigth,  a quarter,  and  a half-inch  wide  at  the 
groun  I ; three  more  were  girdled  to  the  same  widths 
just  below  the  main  branches,  and  others  on  one  or 
more  of  the  main  branches.  All  the  girdles  made  near 
the  ground  healed  readily  and  completely’’;  those  on 
the  main  trunk  healed  less  completely,  but  sufficiently 
to  ensure  a g rod  growth  of  tri-e ; those  on  the  branches 
healed  less  completely  still,  and  in  two  instances  the 
new  growth  failed  to  meet  and  the  branch  died  iu  the 
spring.  All  showed  a markef  increase  in  fruitfulness 
over  those  not  gndled,and  little  difference  was  observed 
in  the  effect  of  the  va  ious  widths  But  no  definite 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  yet  as  to  the  consequence  ot 
this  treatment  on  the  permanent  health  of  the  tree  ; 
observations  for  many  years  can  alone  determine  this 
point.  A series  of  experiments  made  at  the  same  place 
ten  years  ago  showed  that  by  removing  a ring-  of  bark 
early  iu  July  from  fruit  trei-s  the  ripening  was  hastened 
one  or  two  weeks,  and  th^t  the  increased  size  and  early 
maturity  were  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
quality. — Oeylon  Advei'tiser. 


4 

Bovcotted  Bananas. — Considerable  amusement,  not 
unmixed  with  alarm,  has  been  created  in  Queens- 
land by  reported  political  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Victorian  Government  with  a view 
to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  bananas  from  the 
Melbuorne  market.  Southern  fruit-growers  com- 
plain that  the  apples  and  pears  grown  in  tueir 
orcha/rds  cannot  c-  mpete  against  the  toothsome 
banana  under  present  conditions,  Eirst  rate  ba- 
nanas are  sold  from  hand-carta  in  the  streets  of 
Melbourne  at  3d  and  4d  a dozen,  or  relatively  cheaper 
than  Victorian  fruits,  and  the  tropical  luxury  has 
been  established  as  a prims  dessert  favourite  This 
state  of  things  led  to  an  agitation  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a prohibitive  duty  on  bananas,  and  at  a re- 
oent  conference  of  Vietoiian  fruit-growers  it  was 
decided  to  ask  for  a du'y  of  Is  a bunch.  Mr. 
Cowley  promptly  communicated  with  the  Melbourne 
authorities,  with  the  satisfactory  result  that  it  if 
now  understood  there  is  no  intention  of  acceding 
to  the  demands  of  the  jealous  pomologists.  The 
importance  of  the  matter  to  Queensland  may  be 
guessed  from  the  fact  that  our  exports  of  green 
fruit — prinoipally  bananas— last  year  amounted  to  a 
money  value  of  £36,778,  ot  which  sura  the 
shipments  from  Cairns  represented  £16,666,  while 
Brisbane  was  credited  with  £12,074.  The  incipient 
trade  indicated  by  these  figures  would  have  been 
well  nigh  crushed  if  the  Viotorian  fruit-growers 
had  succeeded  in  their  object,  but  the  danger  is  now 
past.  It  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a curious 
conspiracy  to  prevent  people  eating  that  of  which 
they  had  become  fond,  and  forcing  them  to  return 
to  the  more  insipid  products  of  a tempeckte  cli- 
mate. In  some  respects  the  project  reminds  us  of 
the  plan  advocateil  recently  in  an  American  State 
for  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  all  the  whisky 
made  in  the  country  and  the  issue  of  legal 
tender  certificates  to  the  va’ue  of  the  purchase 
money.  The  whisky  would  improve  with  age,  it 
was  urged,  and  the  Government  would  thus  be  the 
gainer.  But  the  distilling  industry  failed  to  gain 
the  desired  protection,  and  so  have  the  apple  and 
pear  men.  Where  people  prefer  beer  or  tea,  or 
develop  a taste  for  bananas,  it  is  certainly  better 
to  leave  them  free  to  gratify  their  inclinations. — 
(^uetiislander,  Aug.  23rd. 


Dooaks,  Dam  Dim,  Sept.  19th. — During  the  psst 
week  the  weather  has  been  about  the  finest  we  have 
liad  for  tea,  since  the  season  conimeuced.  Outturns 
are  in  consequence  looking  brighter,  but  it  is  now  too 
late  in  the  day  for  estimated  yields  ti  be  expected. 
A heavy  thunderstorm  last  night,  with  a perfect  deluge 
of  rain  looks  a.s  if  we  were  at  the  last  “kick”  of  the 
rain.s  Ver}'  heavy  thunderstorm  on  Thursday  night 
twelve  inches  of  rain  fell  in  as  many  hours  ; green  fly, 
mosquito  red  spider  all  flourishing  ; weather  cool  except 
two  or  three  days. — Indian  rio.nters'  Crazette. 

Tea  Notes  — Debra  Dun,  Sept.  9th. — Ram  is  badly 
wanted.  We  have  not  Uad  half  an  inch  of  rain  since  the 
20th  August.  We  shall  only  make  about  a halt  tea  crop 
this  year.  'The  rice  and  other  crops  are  suffering  from 
want  of  rain.  Mangaldai,  Sept.  9th. — At  last  there  is  a 
fair  flush,  but  it  has  come  too  late  for  many  to  make  up 
their  decrease.  Road  to  steamer  ghat  quite  impassable ; 
this  generally  seems  to  be  the  case  with  roads  directly 
under  the  P.  W.  D.  S leng,  Sept.  7th. — Only  ’84  rain 
in  week,  making  to  date  54  in.  against  96  in.  last  year. 
So  tfai.s  promises  to  ho  the  shortest  cn  record  as  last 
year  was  highest.  Leaf  plentiful.  Good  outturn  for 
mouth  expected.  Rumours  that  a short  crop  is  expec- 
ted. Something  of  the  kind  wanted  to  rsise  the  prices. 
Bnrregong,  Sept.  7tb. — We  have  just  enjoyed  a 
week’s  weather  that  has  given  no  cause  for  complaint, 
and  leaf  is  making  a decided  effort  to  again  sirugg'e 
through  mosquito  blight  and  green  fly.  Although 
many  of  the  concerns  will  never  bo  able  to  make  up 
the  tremendous  decreases,  prospects  are  less  hopeless 
than  they  were  ten  days  ago. — Indian  Planters'  Gazette, 
Sept.  16th. 

School  of  Foresthy. — -A  deinitation  from  the 
Associated  Oharabei-s  of  Oomm.-rce  waite  i upon  Mr. 
Onaplin  (with  whom  was  Sir  James  Caird)  at  the 
offices  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  St.  James’s 
Square,  for  the  purpose  of  nrgln'i  upon  him  the 
d- -^irabihiy  ef  eet  mlishing  a National  School  of 
Forestry.  Colonel  Hill,  addressing  Mr.  Chaplin,  said 
those  who  were  with  him  desired  to  point  out  that 
the  growing  of  timber  as  an  industry  might  be  most 
usefully  extended  in  this  country,  especially  in  view 
of  the  timber  supply  from  abroad  becomiog  more 
and  more  diminished.  They  recomended,  therefor^, 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  should  estabish  a 
National  Sc  tool  of  Forestry  which  would  be  an 
encouragement  not  only  to  the  planting  of  Crown 
lands  with  trees,  but  would  also  induce  private  land- 
owners  to  utilise  ground  which  was  at  present  of 
little  or  no  service  in  the  same  direction. — Mr.  G. 
Harper  next  spoke,  and  said  he  had  received  1-tters 
approving  of  the  objects  of  the  deputa'i  n from 
Lord  "Basing,  official  verderer  of  the  N-w  Forest,  Sir 
E iward  Leohmere,  and  other  gentlemen.  He  further 
pointed  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  Spain,  this 
was  the  only  coiiuTy  of  any  position  that  did  not 
have  National  Schools  oi  Forestry.  England  was  the 
greatest  timber-buying  nation  in  ihe  world,  and  at 
present  imported  annually  something  like  £13,000,000 
worth  of  that  commodity.  There  wss  a vast  acreage 
of  land  now  lying  vaste  in  this  country  which  might 
were  the  proper  instruction  forthcoming,  be  used  for 
timber  growing,  and  partical  y enable  it  to  produce 
all  the  timber  ic  required. — Mr.  Chaplin  said  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  growing  interest  and  im- 
portance of  the  question  under  discussion.  The 
purport  of  the  remaiks  ho  had  heaid  seemed  fobs 
that  his  department  should  establish  a National  School 
of  Forestry.  He  desired,  howevfi-,  to  point  out  that 
the  Act  under  which  that  department  was  instituted 
provided  only  for  its  inspecting  and  reportiog  upon 
schools  which  provided  education  either  up'u  agri- 
cuUnre  or  upon  forestry.  So  far  as  he  could  see, 
his  clepartmeiit  had  no  power  to  institute  a school, 
but  he  would  consider  the  matter  very  carefully,  with 
a view  to  seeing  if  he  could  recommend  such  a course 
to  the  Government.  Before  he  did  this,  however, 
he  should  like  to  obtain  some  further  information 
upon  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  waste  laud  which 
Mr.  Harper  had  said  it  would  be  possible  to  turn 
into  profitable  forest  land, — GtmUners’  Chronichi 
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The  vellum  paper  manufaotui’ed  by  the  Insatsu- 
kyoku  deserves  to  rank  among  the  curiosities  of 
Japan.  It  is  made  from  a tree  called  Mitsumata. 
The  tree  is  easily  cultivated  and  grows  quickly. 
At  three  years  of  age,  the  pruning  can  be  used 
for  paper  making.  In  appearance  the  vellum  paper 
is  rich  and  glossy,  its  colour  cream-like  and  its 
texture  line.  It  is  as  pliable  and_  thin  as  the  best 
writing  parer,  but  so  enormous  in  its  strengtn 
that  four  peop'e  can  grasp  the  corners  of  a sheet 
and  raise  a man  standing  on  it. —il/addf/nscar  hlews. 

The  Double  Coco-nut.— There  are  seV'^ral  Nuts 
of  this  extraordinary  Palm,  Ledoicea  Seynhellarum, 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  germination  at  Kew.  One 
of  the  m has  already  produced  a leaf,  and  has  a 
mass  of  healthy  roots,  whilst  two  others  are  burst- 
ing into  le  ,f.  There  is  now,  therefore,  a prospect 
of°our  seeing  this  Palm  among  the  many  species 
which  are  the  most  striking  features  in  the  great 
F ilm  house.  The  process  of  germination  in  the 
Lodoicea  is  exception  dly  slow.  In  its  native  habitat 
the  Nut  is  said  to  be  about  two  years,  after  fall- 
ing on  to  the  ground,  before  it  produc  s its  first 
leaf.  The  leaf  on  the  Kew  seedling  is  ft.  long 
by  2 ft.  broad,  and  it  is  folded  double  laterally, 
so  that  if  spread  out  it  would  measure  4 feet. 
It  is  divided"  along  the  top  into  about  forty  seg- 
ments the  texture  is  unusually  stiff  and  leathery 
even  for  a PeAm.^Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sept.  1.3th. 

India  the  Home  of  the  Sus.arcane. — 
In  the  great  German  work  of  Dr.  Lippruann, 
according  to  the  Sugar  Cane, — 

He  quotes  Decandoll  ' and  M quel  to  the  effaot  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  a faet  that  the  whole  of  the  wild 
kinds  of  the  genus  Saccliarum,  perhaps  with  one  single 
exception,  belong  to  India.  The  whole  of  the  varieties 
of  the  true  sugar  oane  (Saccharum  offioinarnm)  even 
those  which  by  many  botanists  are  regarded  as  indepen- 
dent varieties,  r,a,  for  instance,  the  Cliiuese  sugar  cure 
(Sicchii-um  siuense)  point  to  the  same  origin.  Bota- 
nical reasons  also  require  us  to  look  for  the  home  of 
the  sugar  onne  in  India,  and  the  occurrence  of  almost 
every  wild  variety  of  saocharum  in  Bengal,  the  oldest 
name  of  which— Gsura  or  Gauda— is  derived  from  gada 
— is  derived  fr'Un  guda  or  raw  sugar  (modern,  poor  ?) 
and  whose  inhabitants  cal!  themselves  “ the  men  of  the 
red  sugar  cane,”  points  in  the  same  direction. 

The  original  stock  of  the  sugar  cane  is,  wo  are  told, 
no  longer  known,  nor  is  it  believed  to  exist  in  a wild 
state.  This  deduction  is  based  on  the  united  testimony 
of  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  Dr.  von  Lipp- 
mann  alludes  to  the  idea  formerly  prevalent  that  the 
sugar  cane  was  apogamous,  and  to  the  experiments 
and  discoveries  of  Soltwedel  and  Harrison,  but  does 
not  consider  that  any  of  these  shake  the  theory  of  an 
Indian  origin. 

The  mPiition  of  sugar  in  the  earlier  Indian  wri- 
tings, the  Institutes  of  Mauu,  and  the  great  epics  of 
the  Jfalidbhdrata  and  the  Rdnuigani  is  alluded  to, 
and  the  probable  age  of  these  disciissi  d,  and  the  name 
applied  to  the  sugar  cane  and  its  juice  are  given. 
As  regards  the  time  when  solid  sugar  was  first  manu- 
factured only  two  data  can  be  given,  viz.,  the  recep- 
tion of  sugar  cane  as  tribute  in  China  in  the  4th  con- 
turv,  and  a remirk  of  Hiueu-Thsaug,  who  I ravelled 
in  India  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century,  di.stinctly 
mantioniog  both  syrup  and  solid  sugar,  as  also  tlie 
fact  that  solid  sugar  was  obtained  in  Northern  India 
from  the  sugar  cane.  From  these  Dr.  von  Lippmann 
deduoes  the  opinion  that  the  discovery  of  solid  sugar 
must  have  taken  place  between  the  4th  and  7th  cen- 
turies, iiesrer  the  latter  than  ihe  former. 

In  Qonneotion  with  the  above  we  would  refer 
to  the  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Col. 
Yule  in  liis  Jlohson-Jolma  s.  v.  “Su’ar.”  The 
Sakya  tribe,  to  which  Buddha  belonged,  claimed 
descent  from  the  first  king  of  Ayodhya  named 
Iksvaku  (in  Pa'i  Okkaka,  Binhaloae  Okfv),  which 
means  ‘ sugaroane.’  The  Sinhalese  kings  claimed 
the  same  honour. 
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Fugar.— In  respect  to  the  sugar  crop  of  Guiana, 
we  learn  this  week  that  competent  authorities 
estimate  that  this  year’s  crop  of  sugar  will  fall 
30,000  tons  below  that  of  last  year.  This  falling 
ofi  is  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  as  at  Trinidad, 
namely,  the  very  heavy  rains. — London  Grocer. 

Ceylon  Entebphise  is  thus  noticed  by 
“ Peripatetic  Planter”  in  the  Indian  Planters’ 
Gazette  : — 

I',  is  grod  for  refl“ctioa  to  note  how  much  Ceylon 
enterprise  is  ahead  of  Indian  onterpriee  m the  Tea 
matters.  Almost  every  day  one  meets  with  instances. 
In  the  smalle.st  saburbau  Grocers’  shops,  and  in  all- 
sorts shops  of  country  vilbages,  one  can  always  find 
Ceylon  tea  in  original,  estate-picked  tanev  paei^jges. 
It  would  be  a rare  thing  to  find  an  In  Han  estate-packed 
packet.  Yet  by  this  means  the  Ceylon  men  aro  sure 
their  Teas  are  not  being  sp  iled  by  an  admixture  of 
China  Tea,  and  that  full  justice  is  being  done  them, 
and  that  their  reputation  is  in  their  ow  i hands,  and 
not  in  that  of  ell  the  intermediary  between  the  Indian 
p'antersand  the  consumer.  The  way  in  which  Ceylon 
estate-pi.ckad  packets  have  become  procurable  in  the 
smallest  villages  within  the  last  year  or  two  is  really 
remarkable,  and  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  those  who 
have  achieved  this  big  task.  The  way,  too,  in  wh  eh 
the  very  much  aw.ake  Ceylon  Association  protects 
the  Ceylon  planters  by  prosecuting  people  making 
fraudulent  a'^tempts  to  pass  off  blends  ns  pure  Ceylon 
tea,  and  others  using  misleading  names  on  packets,  is 
an  example  to  the  f.  1 . D.  A. 

Then  the  famous  “ Linton,”  who  from  selling  hams, 
sausages,  &e.,  by  the  million,  has  of  late  become  .?,lso 
one  of  the  largest  retail  vendors  of  tea  intheU.  K. 
has  been  “ got  at”  by  Ceylon  enterprise,  and  ho  is  off 
out  to  buy  estates  in  Oeylou.  His  agency  alone  will 
be  a stupendous  advertisement  f -r  Ceylon  teas. 

Science  and  Pbactice. — From  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  aa 
reported  in  “Garden  and  Forest”  we  quote  an 
opinion  on  pruning  and  pollarding,  which  eeema 
interesting  in  its  bearing  on  tea  culture  and  horti- 
culture generally : — 

Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  said  that  it  had  been  fifty  years 
since  he  wrote  bis  first  article  for  a horticultural  paper, 
and  it  seemed  to  him,  although  horticulture  had  made 
rapid  advances  in  all  of  those  years,  that  it  had  not 
progressed  as  fai;  on  the  scientific  side  as  it  ought  to 
have  done.  As  a praotical  example  of  some  scientific 
truths,  upon  which  good  practice  is  based  he  instanced 
the  fact  that  fibrous  roots  live  only  a year.  They  do 
their  work  and  then  die.  AYhcre  there  are  a hundred 
small  roots  now  about  a young  tree  there  will  be  in  a 
few  years  only  a few  large  ones  radiating  from  it,  like 
rail-roads  on  a map.  These  big  roots  alone  have  the 
strength  to  send  out  fibres,  and  the  root  is  of  no  value 
to  the  tree  until  new  white  fibres  are  pro  wing.  There- 
fore, it  maybe  that  a mass  of  fibrous  roots  in  a tree  for 
transplauting  is  injurious.  They  are  weak,  they  have 
no  vital  power  to  put  out  rootlets,  aud  they  may  keep 
the  soil  from  contact  with  the  big  roots,  whicb,  there- 
fore, do  not  find  the  proper  medium  in  which  to  throw 
out  leeding  roots.  Another  fact  which  observation 
teaches  is  that  roots  die  in  exact  propnrti.m  to  the 
amount  of  tops  that  are  cut  off.  If  a tree  is  pollarded 
nine-tenths  of  the  roots  mav  die  and  then  invite  a 
fungus  which  spreads  to  the  living  roo‘s.  It  is  said  that 
the  branches  which  sprout  from  these  pollards  grow 
strongly  because  the  roots  are  stronger  b.  low  them, 
but  it  fact  they  grow  from  the  food  stored  up  in  the 
trunk,  just  as  shoots  three  or  four  feet  long  eften 
grow  out  of  logs  which  He  by  the  wayside.  Generally 
pollarded  trees  die  after  this  operation  has  been  fre- 
quently performed.  Look,  for  example,  at  an  Osage 
Orange  hedge.  If  one  of  the  trers  at  the  end  is  allowed 
to  grow  it  will  make  a trunk  as  bigas  a man’s  body  in 
twenty  years,  while  the  hedge  plants  of  the  same  age, 
their  vital  power  being  weak  ned  by  constant  cutting, 
aro  no  larg'  C than  a man’s  wrist.  Of  c ur.se  all  prun’Ug 
is  not  to  be  condemned,  although  it  does  weaken  the 
vital  power  of  the  plaut.  We  prune  for  other  purposes 
than  to  make  long  lived  trees. 
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Trinidad  has  its  “Agricultural  Board” — not 
giving  spfC'al  attention  to  any  one  industry  orbranch 
of  agricul'ure,  but  to  all.  At  ameelingof  the  Colonial 
Institute  Mr.  Morris,  the  Assistant  Director  at  Kaw, 
spokeof.he  Agricnl'ural  Board  in  the  following  flatter- 
ing terms  : — “ At  Trinidad  Mr.  Fowler  has  very  ably 
assisted  Sir  William  Bobinson  in  developing  industries 
in  that  island,  and  more  especially  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  Central  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
Board  an-t  its  local  branches  will  undoubtedly  do 
much  good,  not  only  by  directly  encouraging  indus- 
tries, but  by  bringing  persons  en, gaged  in  them 
into  contact  with  the  best  markets  for  the  pro- 
duce in  this  Country  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  Netheblknd3-India  Agricultural  Company 
held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  8th  inst.,  when 
the  report  for  1889  90  was  presented,  which  shows 
that  a good  profit  has  been  made.  The  disease  in 
the  leaves  of  the  coffee  trees  was  only  observed  to  a 
small  extent.  The  crop  of  the  four  undertakings 
amounted  to  6,290  piculs  of  coffee,  being  about  300 
piculs  above  the  estimate,  which  figure  would  have 
been  more  if  a fearful  inundation  had  not  destroyed 
a large  quantity  on  the  Sonosehar  Estate.  The 
quality  of  the  coffee  was  very  superior,  and  the  prices 
fetched  were  high — viz  ,from  c.  55J.  to  c.  STj.  Accord- 
ing to  the  profit  and  loss  account  there  is  a net  profit 
of  f.  84,704,  and  a dividend  will  be  paid  to  shareholders 
jjf  13  per  cent,  or  f.  45  per  share — L.  and  G.  Express. 

Tender  for  the  Mysore  Ruby  Mines. — The 
Dewan  of  Mysore  has,  says  a Bangalore  paper, 
informed  Messrs.  Streeter  & Co  , the  great  gem 
merchants  of  New  Bond  Street,  London,  that  the 
Mysore  Government  cannot  entertain  any  proposal 
having  for  its  object  a monopoly  of  any  particular 
industry,  nor  can  it  grant  an  exclusive  right  to 
prospect  for  gems  tor  five  years  in  so  large  an 
area  as  a whole  taluq.  A tender  for  a square 
mile  or  so  will  be  entertained.  The  Mysore  ruby 
mines  are  said  to  be  even  superior  to  those  of 
Burma,  and  Dr.  Clarke  speaks  of  specimens  shown 
him  from  the  limestone  rocks  of  Banawar  as  being 
“ orienlal  of  the  purest  water  and  not  spinslles.” 
— Indian  Engineer, 

Railway  Sleepers  foe  the  Hindupde  Railway. — 
It  is  stated  that  the  Mysore  Government  have 
decided  to  utilise  the  forests  of  Mysore  for  the 
supply  of  teak  sleepers  for  the  Hindupur  Railway. 
About  80  miles  of  this  line  will  be  in  Mysore 
territory  and  the  requirements  being  about  2,f’00 
sleepers  per  mile,  1,60,000  sleepers  will  be  required. 
The  sleepers  are  Oft.  long  8 inches  wide  and  4 
nches  deep,  or  one  and  a third  cubic  feet  each, 
nd  will  cost  about  E2-4-0.  Mr.  Lee,  son  of  Mr, 
Standish  Lee,  Sanitary  Engineer  of  Mysore,  has, 
it  is  believed,  obtained  the  contract  for  preparing 
the  sbepers  from  the  rough  logs  as  delivered  by 
the  Mysore  Forest  Department. — Indian  Engineer. 

Artificial  Tea. — The  Germans  are  endeavouring 
toestabliiha  new  industry  in  the  production  of  an 
article  which  they  call  artificAl  tea.  They  take  the 
leaves  of  the  wild  strawberry  plant  and  add  to 
them  the  young  leaves  of  bramble  and  woodruff, 
and  (he  beverage  brewed  from  the  mixture  is  said 
to  bo  of  nearly  the  same  taste  as  the  tea  of  India 
and  China.  There  is  nothing  artificial  about  thi.s 
German  tea,  but  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
can  be  produced  ini-xpr  naively.  It  will  cost  quite 
as  much  as  the  imported  tea,  especially  if  it  should 
be  required  in  sir;h  quantity  as  would  r"nder  it 
nccesiary  to  cultivate  the  herbs  riquired  in  ils 
fabrication,  fi'he  cultivation  and  preparation  of  tea 
ore  not  morn  expensive  than  the  gathering  and 
drying  of  substituted  leaves  would  be. — “ Science 
Gossip  ” in  Melbourne  Lead(.r. 


The  Kol.a  Nut,  of  which  a good  deal  has  been 
said  lately,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  favour  as  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  a traveller’s  kit.  The 
French  Alpine  Club  has  just  adopted  it  as  a sti- 
mulant and  nutrient  in  their  mountain-climbing 
expeditious.  The  nuthas,  it  is  stated,  been  found 
to  act  most  usefully  in  strengthening  a person’s 
“breathing  powers”  and  kerpiing  off  muscular 
fatigue.  The  German  military  authorities  have, 
it  is  said,  determined  to  employ  it  in  the  German 
ar  ’ y.  The  acting  principle  of  the  nut  is  caffeine. 
— Indian  Agricnltnrut. 

The  “Aweto”:  A Vegetable  Caterpillar. — 
The  Graphic  of  30th  Aug.  has  the  follow. ng : — 
The  oddest  insect  iu  existence — so  odd,  that  unless  it 
were  vouched  for  and  explained  sci'-ntifically  would  be 
considered  a hoax — is  the  Aweto.  It  is  uot  ea'iy  to  de- 
cide whether  it  ought  to  be  classed  under  the  fauna 
or  flora  of  New  Zealand,  for  it  is  as  much  vegetable 
as  animal;  and,  m final  stage,  it  is  a ve.;etablo,  and 
nothing  el.‘6.  This  is  the  Vegetable  Caterpillar,  called 
by  naturalists  Hijiialis  virescens.  It  is  a perft  et  cater- 
pillar ; and  a fine  one  also,  growing  to  three  and  a 
half  inches.  Until  it  is  full  grown  it  e mduots  itself 
very  much  like  any  other  insect,  except  that  it  is 
never  fonnd  anywhere  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rata  tree,  a large  scarlet-flowered  myrtle,  and 
that  it  habitually  buries  itself  a few  inches  under 
ground.  Then,  tvhen  the  Aweto  is  fully  grown,  it 
undergoes  a wonderful  change.  For  some  inexpli- 
cable reason,  the  spore  of  a vegetable  I'nngu.s,  the 
Spihceria  Bohertsii,  fixes  itself  directly  on  its  neck, 
takes  root,  and  grows,  like  a dim  native  bulrush, 
from  six  to  ten  inches  high,  without  leaves,  and  with 
a dark-brown  head.  This  stem  penetrates  the  earth 
over  the  caterpillar,  and  stands  up  a few  inches 
above  the  ground.  The  root  grows  simultaneously 
to  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  which  it  exactly  fills 
in  every  part,  without  altering  its  form  in  the 
slightest  degree,  but  simply  substituting  a vegetable 
substance  for  an  animil  substance.  As  soon  as  this 
process  is  completed,  both  the  caterpil'ar  and  fungus 
die,  and  become  dry  and  hard,  but  without  shrivelling 
at  all.  The  tiling  is  then  a wooden  caterpillar,  so  to 
say,  with  a wooden  bulrush  standing  up  from  its 
neck.  Papier  mdclic,  perhaps,  would  better  describe  it 
than  wood.  It  can  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  en- 
tire, and  preserved  for  any  time.  Where  the  Aweto 
is  found,  many  specimens  can  be  obtained.  It  is  a 
light  green  when  alive,  and  the  Maoris  eat  it  in 
its  soft  state,  when  it  re-embles  marrow.  When 
dry,  they  powder  it  for  use  as  a flesh-dye  in  tatooing. 
It  is  certain  that  the  caterpillar  and  fungus  weie 
made  for  each  other,  as  tlio  Ilipialis  virescens  is 
never  found  without  Spheeria  Rohertsii  growing  out  of 
it,  and  Sphari a Rohertsii  is  never  f un.d  without  this 
caterpillar  attached  to  it.  — Our  engraving  i.s  from 
a sketch  by  Major-General  Rob'ey,  and  the  speci- 
men is  in  the  po-sessiou  of  ' ointe  L.  de  Jonffroy 
d’Abbans,  French  Oonsul  at  Zurich. 

Major-General  Bobley  has  gained  fame  lately  as 
a badineur ; but  in  this  case  we  do  not  tlii'  k that 
he  is  “pulling  the  leg”  of  the  public.  A similar 
fungoid  growth  is  not  uncommon  in  the  case  of 
the  white  grub  in  Ceylon.  In  fact,  as  our  ento- 
mological referee  states: — 

This  fungoid  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  larva  of 
one  species  of  moth  alone.  I have  noticed  it  occa- 
sionally on  mole  cricket.s  from  several  local  ties,  and 
on  other  insects  that  rfs'de  underground,  and  which 
have  succumbed  to  its  attack.  It  mu.st  not  be  sup- 
po'ei  from  the  statement  tint  ‘‘the  Ilipialis  vires- 
cens  is  never  fouud  without  S^dMrin  Rohertsii  coming 
out  of  it,”  that  every  individual  of  the  species  is  fated 
never  to  reach  the  perfect  state  Irom  that  cau.»e,  for 
bow  could  reproduction  be  • ffected  y I send  here- 
with a book  in  which  you  will  find  a descriplion  aud 
figure  of  the  fungus. 

The  figure  given  in  the  book  sent  is  of  Torrubia 
mUitaris  on  the  pupa  in  moth,  and  is  very 
similar  to  the  ono  drawn  by  Major-General  Robley, 
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I-IILLCOUNTEY  PJ.ANTING  EEPOET. 

“ HS  BAiTLE  Ol.i’  THE  WATTLES.” 

THE  B.ST  TREES  T)  GROW  FOE  FUEL. 

I oome  up  here  to  fled  the  battle  of  the 
“ wattles  ” • revived  and  raging,  promieing  almost 
to  rival  “ ihe  battle  of  the  gauges.”  When  about 
three  years  ago  I had  the  pleamre  of  visiting  Mr. 
Kellow’s  fine  and  fertile  estate  of  Albion,  arijuining 
the  reef  of  lime-tone  bo  rich  in  spinel  sapphires, 
below  Hakgaia,  I remember  we  could  scarcely  ge' 
along  the  paths  which  had  been  cut  on  the  patana 
from  the  abundance  of  the  up-springing  suckers  from 
the  roots  of  a wattle,  which  I suppose  was  Acacia 
(lealba  a?  Now  Mr.  Kellow  cultivates  in  pro 
fcretioe  a plant  raised  frum  seed  he  obtained  from- 
Australia  as  that  of  A.  deciirrens,  whiea  grows 
rapidly  into  a good-size  1 tree,  but  which  does  not 
send  up  suckers  from  its  roots.  I am  sorry  I have 
not  Mr.  Kellow’s  memorandum  of  a tree  of  th'S 
kind  which  Mr.  Nook  has  at  Hakgaia,  and  which 
at  the  age  of  seven  years  has  attained  large  dimeo- 
sion.s, — 60  feet  in  height  and  7 in  girth  near  the 
root,  I beheve.  t Acacia  decurrens,  especially  the 
variety  known  as  mollissima,  yields  about  the  finest 
tanning  bark  in  the  world  ; and  although  it  might 
not  pay  us  in  Ceylon  to  grow  this  tree  for  its 
bark,  yet,  in  cutting  trees  down  for  timber  or  tui  1, 
the  bark  might  be  stripped  and  saved.  The  Ioc>l 
tanners  of  bides  or  thote  who  have  made  taaoing 
hides  a great  industry  at  Madras  might  give  a 
remunerative  price  for  the  bark.  I am  glad  to 
see  the  specimen  Mr.  Kellow  has  sent,  because  it 
enables  me  to  class  as  identical  with  it  one  of 
two  magnificent  Australian  acacias  which  we  have 
grown  without  knowing  their  names,  but  merely 
distinguishing  them  as  the  “golden  flush”  and 
the  “ silvi'i  flusu  ” wattles.  As  far  as  foliage  goes 
the  former  is  the  same  ai  Mr.  K-fllow’s,  and  the 
other  is  probably  A.  dea/ijata,  if,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case,  there  is  a variety  of  A.  dealbata  which 
grows  into  a large  timber  tree  and  does  not  send 
up  suckers  ? Our  two  gigantic  wattles  have  never 
shown  the  slightest  tendency  to  this  latter  habit. 
Here  as  in  Australia  several  of  the  numerous 
acacias  which  bear  golden-coloured  flowers  have 
I een  indiscriminately  called  “golden  wattles.”  In 
Nuwara  Eliya  this  name  has  been  applied  to  a 
species  which  sends  up  suckers  and  which  bus 
formed  such  a dense  and  shady  grove  near  the 
Ohuroli.  I am  told  that  Dr.  Trimeu  has  identified 
this  tree  as  a dccnrre7it<,  var.  mollissima  j The 
true  golden  wattle,  A i>ijcnantha,  however,  is  now 
grown  in  the  furest  nurseries  in  Nuwara  Eliya, 

* xhe  name  is  an  old  English  one,  and  signifies  the 
interlacing  of  boughs  together  to  form  a kind  of 
wicker-work.  The  aboriginals  used  them  iu  the  con- 
sfrucion  of  their  iibodos,  and  the  early  oolonists  used 
to  sp  it  the  stems  of  slender  species  into  laths  for 
■‘vvattliug"  the  walls  of  their  rude  habitations. — Maiden's 
Native  I'lants  of  Ansti alia. 

t Mr.  N ck  was  good  enough  to  measure  liis  three 
giant  trees  in  Hakgaia  Gardens  iu  our  presence  the 
other  day,  with  tho  lollowing  result : — 

A.  decurrens— years  old— 50  feet  high,  7 feet  2 
inches  iu  ciroumtereuco  a foot  above  tho  ground, and 

5 leet  U inches  circum.  5 feet  above  ground. 

Ifni'.s  lunijij  jlia  —11  years  old — (j  feet  8 iuchos  and 

6 feet  4 inches  iu  circumference  respectively  at  1 and 
5 feet  above  ground. 

Cii^)ressus  species) — 10  feet  high— 9 feet  and  7.',- ft. 

in  ciroumioreuco  at  1 and  5 feet  above  ground " re- 
spi  otively— ago  not  certain.— Ed.  7’.  .1. 

J On  rolereuoe,  D.-.  Trimeu  is  good  eno  igh  to  rejiort 
as  follows  : — “ So  far  as  my  memory  goes  the  acacia 
iu  (pie-stiou  (uoar  Nuwara  Eliya  church)  is  the  silver 


and  has  an  undivided  leaf,  instead  of  the  feathery 
foliage  of  the  “ golden  wattle  ” we  have  been  re- 
ferring to.  The  true  A.  dealbata  is,  I suppose, 
the  tree  with  silvery  foliage,  to  be  seen  at  and 
beyond  Kellow's  cottages,  and  which  is  specially 
remarkab'e  for  sending  up  groves  of  suckers  from 
its  rods.  We  have  two  “golden  wattles  ” here  at 
Abbotsford,  neither  of  which  is  d.  pycnantha.  One 
species  we  are  propagating  from  seed  which  the 
trees  have  .yielleu.  The  foliage  and  the  blossom 
are  equallv  beautiful,  and  some  of  the  trees  which 
were  cut  down  yie  cled  excellent  firewood,  as  I believe 
all  the  ivattles  do.  Of  another  speoies  we  have  only 
one  spocimen,  and  it  is  remarkable  from  its  hori- 
zontal and  contorted  habit  of  growth.  Its  leaf  is 
exactly  that  of  H.  •pycnantha,  but  the  blossoms, 
instead  of  a series  of  little  mimosa  heeds  along  a 
stalk,  are  regular  catkins,  closely  resembling  those 
of  the  wi.Iow.  This  widf -speacling  tree  buist  into 
full  blossom  recently,  and  “ magnificent  ” is  the 
only  term  which  can  describe  the  spec  acle  it 
presented.  There  are  probably  from  200  to  300 
acacias  in  Austral  a,  and  a large  proportion  of  them 
have  golden  hued  and  sweet  scented  blossoms.  I 
can  never  forget  the  banks  of  the  Mitchell  river  in 
Gippsland,  both  sides  lined  as  it  were  with  gold. 
The  Australians  when  they  go  “ a-rnaying”  (in 
fee  month  of  January)  carry  home  branches  of 
golden-blossomf  d watth  s,  iris'ead  of  the  hawthorn 
of  “ lioii'e,”  which  however  flourish's  exeeuhngly 
on  tho  banks  of  the  D rwei.t,  in  Tasmania.  It 
may  be  well  to  give  a notioo  of  the  specie i of 
acacias,  nUive  to  Australia,  of  which  we  know 
most  in  Cevlon. 

A.  the  typical  “golden  watHe,”  has 

been  on'y  recently  introduced,  and  except  as 
an  ornamental  plant  it  does  not  seem  likely 

wattle,  A.  dealbata.  I do  n-  t think  that  A decurrens 
or  its  variety  mollis  {=  A.  mollissima)  bonds  up  suck- 
ers from  the  roots.  Th-  tlireo  soi  ts  can  ha  readily 
rec'ignized  by  the  young  twigs  of  unopened  foliage. 
In  yl.  dealbata  (“silvtr  wattle”)  these  are  white 
and  silvery  ; iu  A.  mollissima  (“  black  wattle”  or 
“green  waitle”  in  Ansualia,  but  often  “golden 
W!ittle”in  Ceylon)  tlioy  are  golden  yellow;  and  iu  A. 
deeurrens  (also  black  or  green  wattle)  they  have  but 
little  silkiiiBSs  and  are  merely  pale  green,  yl.  dealbata 
rarely  op-'tis  its  flowers  here  and  seems  to  be  always  iu 
bud.  .1.  mollissima  has  pale  sulphur  yello  w blossoms 
succeed-  (I  by  pods  constricted  between  the  seeds.  Of 
true  A.  decurreyis  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  in 
Nuwara  E'iya  and  its  neighbourhood.”  Thcie  is 
no  doubt,  we  believe,  that  Mr.  A.  J.  Kellow  has 
now  on  Ijpper  Albion  a flue  grove  of  the  true  yl. 
decurrens  (me  same  tree  as  Mr.  N ick’s  giant  in  the 
H .kgala  Gardens)  cultivated  on  pttana  land  ; and  the 
growth  made  iu  three  year.s  is  so  great  that  already 
Mr.  Kellow  has  been  able  to  cut  down  trees  for  the  posts 
and  ratters  of  someliues  he  is  building.  His  chief  object 
inplanting  this  acacia  was  a windbeIt,for  ■which  the  tree 
has  proved  itself  admirably  adapted.  The  grove  runs 
straig'ht  up  hill,  and  it  has  become  so  conspicuous  as  to 
be- a l.audmark  seen  from  the  side  of  Nimunakniakouda 
or  the  neighbourhood  of  Baduda,  as  Mr.  Nock  was  able 
to  tell  us.  We  must  mention  one  other  fact : we  received 
at  Naseby  some  seed  from  Me-'-srs.  J.  P.  William 
& Bros,  of  Heuaratgoda,  and  one  picket  marked  yi.  de- 
currens was  identical  with  seed  received  the 
same  day  from  the  manager  of  Abbotsford  (given 
as  a wattle  that  did  not  thr.iw  up  suck- r.s),  and  both 
packets  were,  we  believe,  rc-cogni  od  by  Messrs.  Neck 
and  Kellow  ns  of  theriyht  acacia  (decurrens).  Still, 
it  may  not  bo  safe  to  trust  to  seed,  and  now  that 
Dr.  Trimen  lias  given  a ready  means  of  recugui-ing 
the  three  wattles  so  apt  to  be  eontouuded,  there  ought 
to  be  less  doubt  as  to  their  identity  in  the  future.  It 
is  just  po.ssible  that  Mr.  K dlow's  trees,  the  Abbotsford 
and  llruaratgoda  seed  may  belong  to  yl.  decurrens  var. 
mollissima,  as  it  again  throws  up(uo  shoots? — Ed.  T.  A, 
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to  be  of  much  value  to  us.  Accorrlina  to 
Barou  Von  Mueller,  it  ia  next  lo  A.  decurrens 
for  tanning  bark,  but  the  tree  does  not  seem 
to  grow  more  than  30  feet  high.  Ia  our 
climate,  however,  thia  and  other  Australian 
trees  are  likely  to  grow  more  luxurian'ly  than  in 
their  native  habitat.  The  wood  of  thia  tree,  though 
small,  ia  well  adapted  for  staves,  handles  of  im- 
plements, articles  of  turnery,  especially  bobbins. 
[N.  B — The  Colombo  Spinning  and  Weaving  Com- 
pany.] Maiden  describes  it  as  the  golden,  green  or 
broad-leaved  wattle,  the  bark  rich  in  tannin  and 
gum  and  the  flowers  in  perfume.  Osborne  described 
the  wood  as  tough  and  close  grained. 

A.  decurrens  Von  Mueller  describes  as  a small 
or  middle-sized  tree.  Its  wood  is  used  for  staves, 
turner’s  work,  axe  and  pick  handles  and  many 
Other  purposes.  The  Baron  adds  what  is  f special 
importance  to  onr  planting  community,  that  it  is 
an  excellent  fireivood.  He  also  states  thao  it  is  a 
good  first  shelter  for  treelees  iooali'.ies  [our 
patanas  1 for  raising  forest.  [Officers  of  the  Forest 
Department  to  note.l  “ The  typical  A.  decurrens 
with  large  leaflets  [?],  occurs  particu  arly  in  New 
South  Wales  and  is  seldom  above  30  feet  high.” 
But  he  adds  a mention  of  trees  60  feet  high,  so 
that  there  must  be  distinct  varit-ties,  or,  as  is 
probable,  the  soil  and  climate  of  different  localities 
give  very  different  results,  the  tree  is  easily 
propagated  and  grows  rapidly.  It  is  content  wi  h 
the  poorest  soil,  though  it  makes  better  growth  in 
better  soil.  Cultivation  easy,  broadcast  or  in  rows. 
Seeds  can  be  obtained  in  Melbourne  at  about  5s 
per  lb.,  each  pound  consisting  of  bO  0 0 to  50  000 
grains.  The  seed  ought  to  be  soaked  in  warm 
water  before  being  sown.  Von  Mat  Her  adds 
“Hardier  than  E.  globulus,  although,  unlike  A. 
dealbata,  it  hardly  extends  to  sub-alpine  elevations.” 
He  means,  of  course,  in  Australia,  where  2,000  feet, 
except  in  tropical  Queensland  and  .South  Australia, 
may  be  the  equivalent  of  .5,000  or  6,000  in  Ceylon, 
Maiden  gives  ihe  names,  “ black  wattle,”  from  ike 
colour  of  the  bark;  “green”  and  “feathery” 
wattle.  The  timber  is  light  tough  and  strong 

but  he  adds  that  it  is  generally  muc’n  bored  by 
the  larvse  of  coleopterous  insects.  [We  have  not  seen 
or  heard  of  this  occurring  in  Ceylon.]  But  the 
next  quality  attributed  to  this  tree  shows  that 
it  is  just  what  is  wanted  to  be  cultivated  in 
factory  fuel  groves.  “Even  in  a green  state  it 
furnishes  excellent  fuel.  Yields  over  26  2>er  cent 
charcoal.  Wood  easy  to  work.  The  sap  wood  is 
white,  while  the  heart  is  of  a pinkish  colour.  Slabs 
in  the  Technical  Museum  at  Sydney  Wi  re  12  to 
18  inches  diameter.  But  it  is  not  timber  we  want 
so  much  on  tea  estates, — while  the  supply  of  tea 
boxes  comes  to  us  from  Japan  and  other  sources, 
as  fuel,  and  especially  fuel  which  will  burn  as 
this  wood  does  when  green. 

And  now  of  A.  decurrens,  var.  molUssima, 
which  we  hope  is  really  the  golden-blossorned 
species  near  the  church  and  in  other  places 
in  Nuwara  Eliya,  Von  Mueller  slates  that 
all  he  wrote  about  A.  decurrens  applied 
to  this  variety  ; while  Maiden  says  that  the  timber 
is  light,  tough  and  strong ; used  for  staves  for 
beef  and  water  casks  in  Tasmania.  It  ia  subject 
to  attacks  by  insects.  [Not  here,  so  far  as  we 
know.]  A tree  2 feet  diameter  of  this  species  was 
tested  in  Victoria  and  gave  an  average  specific 
breaking  strength  of  2 063  lb.  Not  a word  is  said 
by  Von  Mueller  or  Maiden  about  A.  decurreres  send- 
ing  up  suckers  ; and  Mr.  Kellow’s  trees  and  ours 
do  not  ; but  wo  suspect  that  in  both  oases  we 
have  a departure  from  typo  ? The  golden-blos- 

The  broad-lcueei,  typical  species  can  soircoly  bo 
jeatbery  ? 


soraed  wattle  in  Nuwara  Eliya  certaii  ly  s'nds  up 
puckers  as  readily  as  dots  the  so-called  silver 
wattle.  A dealbata  ; and  we  do  not  think  it  advisable 
10  grow  any  of  the  walties  amongst  the  tea,  but  only 
in  ground  devoted  to  th  m and  to  other  trees.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Australian  trees  have  a 
tendency  to  throw  up  suckers,  and  this  tendency  has 
been  strongly  devel-  p d with  as  by  a favnurite 
species  of  oa=uarina,  which  grows  tall  and  straight 
and  generally  oue-pt- mined,  the  very  reverse  of 
the  habit  of  our  prt  aient  casuarina,  w.iich  grows 
comparatively  shert,  wth  dense  foliurfe  and 
numerous  crooked  branebes.  Many  trees  u/  this 
Kind  are  inclined  "o  die  oh  at  7 to  10  years  of 
age,  but  we  have  airested  this  tendency  by  pruning; 
and  even  the  trees  which  go  off  yi^ld  gord  fire- 
wood, as  do  all  the  ensuarlnas  their  ashes  retaining 
heat  for  a prolonged  period.  No  ra^re  valuable 
trees  can  be  oultiva'rd  oy  plrnters;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  acacias,  not  amongst  the  tea.  The  bushy 
casuarina  s-  Idom  throws  up  suckers,  but  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  spines  it  drops  is  very  adverse 
to  other  vegetation.  The  b autiful  tall  casuarina 
is  ol  jeotionablij  amongst  tea,  though  not  equally 
harmful,  by  reason  of  its  .vonderfuily  profuse  sub- 
sidiary plants  in  the  shape  of  suckers.  One  tree 
near  our  bungalow  h.s  exten.led  its  roots  full 
thirty  yards  around  its  stem,  and  all  along  they 
can  be  traced  by  fine  young  plants  springing  up 
from  them  which,  like  those  of  A.  melanoxijlon, 
we  are  traokplsutiog  into  pieces  of  ground  where 
they  can  “ increase  and  multiply  ” at  their  will. 
If  as  I think,  one  graceful,  tall  and  slim  casuarina, 
which  shows  no  tendency  to  “ insidious  defunotion,” 
is  C torulosa  (syn.  G.  tenuissima),  it  is  “one  of 
the  best  woods  for  oven  fuel,”  while  of  G.  stricta 
the  record  is,  “As  fuel  it  can  hardly  be  excelled.” 
Your  readers  are  aware  that  on  tne  sandy  sea- 
shore near  Madras  large  plantations  were  formed 
for  fuel  supply  to  the  railways  of  0.  equisetlfolia,  the 
largo  and  beautiful  tree  eo  common  in  Colombo, 
and  of  which  a remarkable  avenue,  planted  by  the 
late  Mr.  W-  Ferguson,  runs  for  a long  distance 
from  the  new  Lunatic  Asylum.  My  apology 
for  thus  digressing  to  a notice  of  the  casuarina 
(she-oaks  and  beef-wood  trees  of  Australia)  is 
that  no  better,  at  any  rate  few  better,  trees  can 
bo  grown  by  planters  and  others  for  firewood 
than  those  trees  and  the  “ wat  tes.”  Of  these 
I have  now  to  notice  the  much  despised  and  in 
Ootaeamur'd  execrated 

A.  dealbata,  which,  according  to  Von  Mueller 
is  a still  better  tree  for  the  purpose  we  have 
mentioned  than  even  A.  decurrens.  It  is  known 
to  colonists  as  “ silver  wattle,”  “ Prefers  humid 
river  bank  •,  where  it  sometimes  attains  150  feet, 
yielding  tough  timber,  used  by  coopers  and  other 
artizans,  but  priuciiialiy  serving  as 

select  fuel  of  great  heating  power. 

This  tree  is  distinguished  from  the  black  wattle, 
by  the  silvery  or  rather  ashy  hue  of  its  young 
foliage.”  Maiden  states  that  A.  dealbata  is  called 
silver  wattle,  from  the  whiteness  of  the  trunk  as 
w<  11  as  the  silvery  or  ashy  hue  of  the  young 
foliage.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  the  terrible 
spreader  by  suckers  which  has  been  denounced 
as  a nuisance  at  Ootaeamund,  because  it  was  al- 
lowed to  grow  everywhere  unchecked  until  it 
monopolized  the  ground  and  afforded  cover  which 
was  abused  with  in  anitary  results.  Thtro  is  au 
extract  from  the  Madras  Mail  about  the  desperate 
war  with  the  plant  which  had  invaded  garden 
and  grassland  alike.  “The  myriads  of  suckers 
which  spring  from  the  extensive  and  encroaching 
wattles  come  up  with  renewed  vigour  and  ama- 
zing rapidity  as  fast  as  they  are  cut  down,  and  form 
au  inexhaustible  fuel  reserve,”  Surely  that  is  what 
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planters  want,  even  if,  as  Ool  Beddome  writes, 
the  tree  cun  be  depended  on  only  for  emaU 
firewood.  He  means  from  the  suckers,  no  doui)t, 
as  the  tree  grows  large  and  probably  the  larger, 
original  trees  and  those  derived  from  them  can  bo 
successfully  coppiced.  Even  small  firewood  of 
good  caloric  properties  will  be  useful  for  tea 
furnaces.  Besides  the  two  wattles  I have 
noticed, — A.  decurrens  and  A.  dealbata.  to  wit  — 

A.  melanoxylon  has  been  well  es'a'^lished  in 
Ceylon,  and  'fine,  large  pyramidal  trees  of  this 
wattle  are  amongst  the  ormments  of  Nuwara  Eliya. 
Many  of  them  are  infested  by  the  loranthus 
parasite,*  but  a cooly  with  a sickle  or  knife  at 
the  end  of  a long  pole  cou'd  easily  free  these 
grand  trees  of  their  enemies.  In  cultivated  ground, 
these  trees  while  growing  well  themselves,  send 
up  numerous  suckers  which  speedily  rival  them  in 
growth.  This,  which  is  reckoned  their  best  wood  in 
Australia,  (quivalent  to  walnut  or  ebony,  is  not 
so  favourably  spoken  of  on  the  Nilgiris,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  slow  of  growth,  which  it  certainly 
is  not  here.  Even  if  the  timber  should,  in  this 
forcing  tropical  climate,  not  bo  equal  to  what  the 
tree  yields  in  Australia,  what  we  mainly  want  are 
quick-growing  trees,  to  supply  fuel  for  factory  and 
radway  engine  furnaces  and  like  purposes 
t There  are  others  of  the  Australian  acacias 
which  might  well  be  grown  in  Ceylon,  such  a«,4. 
acumi)iatci  the  best  of  the  IVcst  Australian  luoodsfor 
charcoal, — yoocZ  fence  posts — fine  ornamental  lim'-er, 
— dark  reddish  brown,  close-grained  hard  wood  ; 

A.  Cunniniihami,  like  red  cedar  but  heavier  ; 

A.  exceha — beautiful  cabinet  wood  with  odour  of 
viob  ts. 

A.  steiiophylla,  called  ironwood  on  account  of  its 
hard  hea  y t.mber;  close  grained,  dark,  beuulifully 
marked  and  takes  a hue  p'  hsh.  It  pi;  nes  excel- 
lently, showing  a smooth  surface.  Diameter  15 
to  21  inches,  height  40  to  60  feet. 

Of  the  Eucalypts  the  blue  gum  yields  a fairly  good 
fuel  and  it  coppices  splendidly.  Where  the  original 
trees  looked  thin  and  scragay,  the  numerous 
coppice  shouts  look  exceedingly  fres'i  and  fl  urish- 
ing.  Mr  J.  L.  Anstruiher  some  time  ago  com- 
municated to  the  Ob.-erver  a very  int.  resting 
account  of  his  success' ul  coppicing  experiment  with 
blue  gums.  “ Mr.  Gass  found  in  the  Newman 
plantation,  then  5 to  6 years  old,  an  amount  of 
material  equal  lo  152  ons  per  acre,  and  Col.  Beddome 
is  of  opinion  that  the  best  treatment  of  Eucalyptus 
plantations,  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  profit,  will 
be  to  cut  for  coppice  every  five  or  six  years, 
obtaining  at  the  cuitii‘gs  at  least  100  tons  per 
acre.”  Gasiule,  Manual  of  Indian  Timbers. 

The  red  gum  would  yield  excellent  fu®l,  were  it 
not  too  good  or  such  a purpose  So  with  jarrah  and 
others  of  the  family.  The  eucalypts  we  find 
specially  mentioned  as  good  for  fuel  are  : — E. 
i/oniocahi.r,  “ when  not  use  ' for  better  purposes 
it  is  sought  for  fuel  E.  sidero.vylon  : “ It  is  one 
of  the  best  fuel  wood  of  iSew  Siu'h  Wales  for 
domestic  uses  and  steam  engines  E.  longifoUa, 
“ This  wood  is  in  request  for  fu  1 E.  macrorrhtjn- 
chn,  ‘‘furnishes  a fair  fuel;”  E paucijlora,  “ excellent 
lor  fuel  E.  punctala,  ” affords  a superior  fuel 
E.  siberiana.  ‘‘  burns  well  even  when  fresh.”  “It 
is  geui  rally  considered  a firslraeo  firewood,  by 
some  even  the  very  best ; in  fact  the  choice  lies 
here  between  it  and  A.  slellulata.”  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  amongst  the  acacias,  oasuarinas  and 
eucalypts  of  Australia,  most  of  which  flourish  as 
well,  in  some  cases  better,  in  Ceylon  than  in  the 
country  to  which  they  are  native,  are  many  good 
fuel-yielders,  such  are  now  wanted  for  cultivation 
on  or  in  connection  with  tea  es'ates. 

• Our  Ceylon  substitute  for  the  misletoe. 


[It  may  bo  of  interest  to  add  the  summary  of 
the  different  “ Wattles,”  given  in  the  “ Treasury  of 
Botany  — 

Wattle.  Au  Australian  colonial  name  applied  to 
various  species  of  Acacia.  — , Black,  Acacia  decurrens  ; 
a'so  A.  moUissima.  — , Green,  Acacia  decurrens.  — , 
Raspberry.  Jam,  Acacia  acuminata.  — , Savannah, 
Citharexy  Ion  quadrangularo  and  O.  cinereum.  — , Scrub, 
Acacia  stipuhgera.  — , Silver.  Acacia  mollissima.  — , 
— , of  Tasmania,  Acacia  dealbata. 

The  following  paragraph  from  a Brisbane  paper 
is  worth  reproducing  ; the  questions  were  put  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Kellow.  They  show  among  other 
things  that  his  A.  decurrens  grew  12  feet  within 
the  first  year  ; — 

“The  Wattle— H.  \V.  K.  (Cooktown,Q  ):  Would 
you  kind  y give  me  through  the  medium  of  your 
va  liable  journal  the  following  particulars  relative  to 
wattle  culture:  1,  age  of  tree  before  cutting;  2, 

average  of  bark  per  tree;  3,  mode  of  harvesting;  4, 
whether  shipped  to  Eualand  or  used  locally  ; 5,  average 
rate  per  ton  ; 6,  would  12  feet  in  height  for  Acacia 
decurrens,  under  12  months,  be  considered  good  growth 
for  trees  nised  from  seed?  Any  other  information 
regarding  this  valuable  product  would  be  thankfully 
received. — Answers: — 1,  from  6 to  10  years;  2,  about 
1 cwt,  though  irom  gigantic  trees  as  much  as  § a ton 
has  been  collected  ; 3,  stripping  in  the  ordinary  way; 
4,  both ; 5 in  the  Oo'onies  about  £5  per  ton,  in 
Ei  gland  it  ranges  from  £8  to  £11  per  ton;  6,  ves. 
Wa'fle  seed  can  le  scwu  broadcast,  and  the  trie 
flourisbos  on  the  poorest  of  soils.  The  bark  contains 
Bbi'ut  50  per  cent  of  tannin.  A ton  of  bark  is  S'id  to 
be  sufiScient  to  tan  twenty-five  bides.” — Ed.  1\  A.'] 

ANOTHER  BRIGHT  BLOSSOMED  JUNGLE  PLANT 
— THE  GOLDEN  WATTLE — FINE  GROWING 
WEATHER  - Sin 671  ShS— THU  PROCESS  OP 

TEA  MANCPACTHRE— THE  ROLL-BREAKER — 

BULKING  : A MACHINE  WANTED  — NO  HOLIDAY 

POR  CEYLON  TEA  PLANTERS— CROAKING  PRO- 
PHECIES FALSIFIED  — INSECT  ENEMIES — THE 

NORTH-EAST  MONSOON  AT  HAND— DELAY  IN  THE 
RAILWAY  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Nancoya,  Oct.  7th. 

R speoting  a second  plant,  brilliant  with  white 
blossoms  and  abounding  in  the  forests  of  this  re" 
gion,  up  to  the  mountain  sides  above  Nuwara  Lliya. 
in  association  with  the  one  previously  noticed,— 
Dr.  Trim'  n has  been  good  enough  to  give  the 
folio  ing  account  : — 

Your  plant  is  another  Hedyotis — there  are  a great 
manyotih  m — d.  Lesseritana.  It  has  but  little  of  the 
beauty  of  its  congem-r,  though  a stately  plant  when 
wtll  grown  in  damp  forests.  There  is  a very  large  form 
of  it  in  the  highest  elevations  which  might  almost 
be  called  a tree. 

fily  memory  of  the  Acacia  by  the  church  at  Nuwara 
E'iya  does  not  q^dte  serve  me,  but  I thick  it  is  rather 
A.  dealbata.  Neiiher  A.  decurrens  nor  A.  7nollissima 
I tl  ink  send  up  a crop  t f suckers.  I have  sent  a line 
as  you  suggested  to'  the  Observer  Office.” 

I suspected  erroneous  information  respecting  “ the 
golden  wattle”  so  prevalent  and  so  beautiful  in 
Nuwata  Eliya.  I was  struck  by  the  silence  of 
Baron  Von  Mueller  and  Professor  Maiden,  as  to 
any  tendency  in  A,  decurrens  to  send  up  suckers. 
But  if  the  two  trees  in  Nuwara  Eliya  which  send  up 
suckers  so  freely  are  both  A,  dealbata,  then  its 
varieties  are  very  distinct.  The  one  which  forms 
the  remarkable  grove  near  the  oburoh  is  clean- 
stemmed,  wiih  very  handsome,  warm-tinted  foliage. 
The  other  with  silvery  or  ashen-ooloured  foliage 
is  by  no  means  so  handsome  a tree.  The  com- 
parative value  of  the  timbers  for^fuel  purposes  ia 
another  question. 

Nanuoya,  Oof.  8th. 

I have  been  considerably  disappointed  to  find  so 
little  information  available  lespeoting  the  beautifvil 
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foliaged  P/hus  swifijisis  which  I mentioned  as  having 
been  obtained  from  Hakgala  and  as  growing 
luxuriantly  near  the  Bund  of  the  Nuwara  Eliya 
Lake.  Fortune,  in  his  book  on  the  tea  districts  of 
India,  notices  its  occurrence  without  describing  it. 
Gamble  does  not  mention  it  in  his  Manual,  so  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  amongst  the  foreign  plants 
established  in  India.  Still  more  strange  is  it, 
that  neither  in  Lindley’s  Vegetable  Kingdom  nor  in 
the  Treasury  of  Botany  is  it  mentioned.  By  the 
name  which  indicates  the  tree  as  specially  in- 
digenous to  China,  I have  failed  also  to  find  it  in 
that  valuable  and  comprehensive  book,  Baron  von 
Mueller’s  “ Select  Extra  Tropical  Plants.”  But  I 
suppose  it  really  is  the  tree  there  given  as  Finns 
Massoniana  (Lambert),  which  is  referred  to  China 
and  of  which  it  is  said  that  it  is  “ a good  sized  pine, 
with  widely  spreading  ramifications.  The  wood  is 
durable,  and  when  well  seasoned,  is  much  employed 
as  material  for  tea  boxes.”  The  Baron  adds; — 
‘‘Professor  C.  Koch  regards  P.  Sinensis  (Lambert) 
as  a distinct  species.”  Whether  identical  with  F. 
■massoniana  or  not,  P.  sinensis  must  certainly  be  a 
valuable  tree,  for  it  is  of  this  species  that  Mr.  Ford, 
the  Botanist  and  Forester  of  Hongkong,  has  planted 
out  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  process  of 
afforesting  the  British-owned  island  on  the  borders 
of  China.  Perhaps  Dr.  Trimen  may  possess  and  be 
ready  to  impart  more  definite  information  regarding 
F.  sinensis  and  its  utility  as  a limber  tree  to  be 
cultivated  on  the  mountains  of  Ceylon.  Of  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  its  foliage  there  can  be  no 
possible  question  : provided  the  specimens  I obtained 
from  Hakgala  were,  as  1 suppose  they  must  have 
been,  correctly  identified  as  the  Chinese  fir. 

From  a tree  which  is  associated  with  the  tea  plant 
in  China  and  which  yields  timber  suitable  for  tea 
chests,*  the  transition  to  tea  is  ecsy.  In  tbe 
large  and  well  appointed  factory  here,  this  morning, 
I witnessed  every  process  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  fragrant  leaf,  including  sizing 
of  the  gr  en  leaves,  withering,  rolling,  breaking  the 
roll,  re*rolling,  ‘‘  fermenting,”  roasting  and  binning, 
— with  the  bulking  and  final  firing  and  packing 
into  lead-lined  and  hermitically  dosed  boxes  of  tea 
accumulated  in  the  bins,  while  still  hot  from 
the  final  firing.  For  roas  ing  or  drying  the  tea, 
•we  have  a Davidson’s  hirocco,  a Jackcon’s  original 
Drier  and  a Jackson’s  Venetian.  When  we  n quire 
an  additional  tea  drier,  es  it  seeuis  probab  e we 
soon  will,  we  are  strongly  advised  by  those  whose 
judgment  is  worthy  of  respect  to  supply  the  factory 
with  a Brown’s  Desicca  or.  Whut  was  new  to  me 
this  morning  was  the  process  of  breaking  up  “ the 
roll”  by  means  of  a noisy  but  elfective  machine 
manufactured  by  Walker  & Greig.  With  the 
attendance  of  one  man  it  v.oes  the  work  which 
formerly  required  the  manual  labour  of  four  coolies. 
It  has  also  removed  so  much  necessity  for  handling 
the  moist  leaf,  of  which  no  doubt  the  less  the 
better.  For  the  bens  fit  cf  the  uninitiated  I may 
say  that  the  green  loaf,  after  undergoing  a wither- 
ing process,  piolonged  or  shortened  according  to 
the  prevalent  weather,  is  rolled  by  a machine  which 
beautifully  raitates  while  it  has  happily  superseded 
the  motion  ol  multitudinous  human  haivfs.  In  this 
process  the  juice  expressed  iu  the  squeezing  and 
twisting  of  the  leaves  causes  masses  of  them  to 
adhere, — masses  which,  previously  to  tbe  introduction 
of  the  roll-breaker,  bad  to  be  separated  by  rhe 
human  hand,  preparatory  to  being  fermente-l,  or,  as 
is  now  the  praotice,  to  a second  rolling  before  the 
leaf  iii  finally  broken  up  and  left  to  be  fermented  or 
rather  oxygenized,  for  true  f.;rm>  ntation  would  mean 
destruction  of  the  leaf  or  at  any  rate  of  all 
tbe  properties  which  make  the  leaf  pleasant  and 
profitable.  The  second  process  which  specially  in- 


terested me  was  that  of  “bulking”  the  tea.  This 
is  still  done  here  by  human  agency  ; and  although 
the  handling  by  the  coolies  of  the  dried  leaves, 
which  are  subsequently  submitted  to  the  effects 
of  a final  tiring,  may  not  be  objectionable,  yet  I 
can  quite  conceive  of  a bulking  machine  which, 
while  mixing  the  1 aves  eft'-  ctually,  would  be  ap- 
preciably labour-saving.  The  “bulking”  of  the 
leaf  means  such  a mixing  together  of  teas  made  day 
by  day  and  stored  in  metal-lined  and  closely  shut- 
ting bins,  for  a week,  a fortnight,  or  a month  as 
the  case  may  be,  as  will  secure  a uniform  quality 
throughout,  so  that,  if  a sample  of  one  chest  is 
tasted,  that  sample  will  fairly  r-  present  the  con- 
tents of  the  whole  of  tbe  boxes  of  the  particular 
description  of  tea, — broken  or  orange  pekoe,  pekoe, 
or  pekoe  souchong,  our  three  staple  grades  in  Cey- 
lon. I saw  a pyramidal  heap  of  the  latter  quality 
operated  on  this  morning.  It  rested  on  cloth 
spread  on  the  floor  considerably  beyond  the  base 
of  the  heap  of  tea.  At  a signal,  the  dozen  of  coolies 
who  surrounded  the  heap  drew  the  tea  with  their 
ha-'ds  onwards  on  the  cloth  until  a vacant  space 
was  left  in  the  centre.  Into  and  over  this  space 
the  tea  was  then  thrown  back,  until  the  pyramid  was 
restored.  Then  the  pulling  down  and  th  building  up 
processes  were  repeated,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  daily 
makings  of  tea  were  thoroughly  amalgamated.  If 
this  process  is  always  as  carefully  carried  on 
as  it  was  this  morning,  I cannot  unoerstand  why 
our  invoices  are  not  invariably  accepted  as  “factory 
bulked,”  instead  of  an  exception  being  occasion- 
ally made,  as  recently,  “ ail  except  the  pekoe 
souchong,’’  which  ‘of  course  ’ had  to  be  subjected  to 
the  damaging  effects  ot  being  turned  out  of  the 
boxes  on  the  pi  rhaps  damp  floor  of  a London 
warehouse  and  repacked  luto  packages  the  lead 
of  which  was  probably  torn  and  some  of  the  wood 
broken.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  London 
objections  to  the  bulking  here  are  often  capri- 
cious, but,  of  course,  the  varied  moods  of  coolies 
differ  from  the  uniform  action  of  material  ma- 
chiD'^ry;  and  it  seems  lO  me  that  a really  good 
bulking  machine  wouU  be  a useful  addition  to 
our  factory  appliances.  I have  never  seen  such  a 
machine,  but  I have  been  tolu  of  one  which  some- 
what resembles  an  hour-glass,  the  leaf  being 
inserted  in  an  orifice  at  the  top  and  being  spread 
out  as  it  descends.  Perhaps  a correspondent  of  the 
Observer  will  describe  a bulking  machine  in  use 
and  its  action, — whether  quite  effective  while  ap- 
preciably labour-saving.  The.e  is  one  operation 
of  which  I have  omitted  to  mention,  although  I 
•vitnessed  it  this  morning,  and  which  uureasoniDg 
machinery  can  never  effect.  That  is  the  picking 
out  of  “red  leaf,”  stalks,  bits  of  coir  and  other 
foreign  substances  from  the  roasted  tea,  in 
which  necessary  although  slow  and  expensive 
work  women  are  chiefly  employed.  By  the  recom- 
mendation of  a competent  a thority  the  tea  cutter 
has  recently  been  superseded  by  a process  of 
breaking  in  which  also  hand  labour  is  employed. 
The  whole  of  the  processes  of  tea  mauuiaoture, 
much  of  which  consists  of  chemical  action,  are 
complicated  and  exceedingly  nice  in  their  nature, 
and  require  intelligent  and  constant,  and  I may  add 
unremitting,  attention  from  year's  end  to  year’s  end, 
forming  a complete  contrast  to  the  pulping,  wash- 
ing and  partial  drying  of  coffee,  crowded  into  a 
few  montus  ot  the  year  and  leaving  room  for  a 
holiday  or  comparatively  easy  work  during  the  re- 
maining months.  We  in  Ceylon  have  not  even  the 
winter  during  which  tea  is  inert  and  planter 
active  in  hunting,  visiting  or  holiday-making  in 
India  and  Assam.  It  is  curious,  now  that  Ceylon 
tea  has  obtained  so  high  a place  in  the  world’s 
esteem,  to  recall  the  prt  gnosiicatious  ol  Assam 
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planters  that  tea  could  never  be  a success  in  an 
island  so  near  the  equator,  without  a winter  and 
with  the  raintall  distributed  over  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  the  year.  There  never  was  a case  per- 
haps where  preconceived  ideas  and  the  traditions 
of  an  enterprise  were  so  falsified  by  actual  results. 
The  immunity  of  our  tea  from  insect  and  fungus 
pests  is  also  remarkable.  The  grubs,  brown  and 
white,  which  were  so  fatal  to  coffee  in  its  young 
and  mature  stages,  find  nothing  attractive  in  tea 
bushes.  We  could  wish  they  were  equally  indifferent 
to  nurseries  of  timber  trees  and  greensward. 
For  small  patches  of  the  latter  which  have  been 
attempted  here,  the  white  grubs  have  a most  an- 
noying predilection  ; what  is  one  day  emerald  green 
becoming  brown  tomorrow,  as  if  sun-withered, 
although  copious  rain  continues  to  fall.  The  num- 
ber of  cockchafer  beetles  we  ever  see,  seem  in 
entirely  inadequate  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of 
white  grubs.  But  the  latter  spend  three  years 
underground  eating  the  feeding  rootlets  of  such 
plants  as  are  acceptable  to  them  before  they 
develops  into  the  winged  stage.  Even  (he  moths 
which  have  been  pretty  abundant  lately  are  inno- 
cuous as  far  as  tea  is  concerned.  For  several  years 
now  the  species  which  lays  its  eggs  in  young  flush, 
the  young  leaves  curling  up  and  withering,  has  been 
absent,  or  if  present  has  altered  its  habit.  There 
is  neither  helopeltis  nor  preen  fly,  red  rust  nor 
scale  insect  to  meddle  with  flush  which  is  so 
plentiful  that  work  in  the  factory  had  to  be  carried 
on  until  ^ past  2 this  morning.  I speak,  of  course, 
of  estates  within  my  purview,  while  I have  heard  of 
one  estate  and  one  only  where  the  prevalence  of 
scale  insect  necessitated  the  cutting  down  of  some 
aorea  of  toa.  Free  planting  ought  lo  be  c-rrried 
out,  however,  not  merely  for  !.  sujply  of  fuel,  but 
to  interrupt  that  continuity  of  one  product  iu  wide- 
spread expanses,  which  seems  to  invite  the  visita- 
tions, such  as  have  proved  so  injurious  to  potatoes, 
and  in  Ceylon  so  fatal  to  cotfe  ■.  At  high  elevations, 
too,  the  shelter  of  trees  seems  beneficial  to  tea, 
while  their  shade  does  not  seem  injurious.  In 
•lapan,  as  we  have  lately  read,  they  shade  tea  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  theine  in  the  leaf. 

THE  TROPICAL  SDN— THE  TSA  PLANTER'S  ENEMY — 
CINCHONA  ELODRISIIING — UBIQUITOUS  TEA — HOSES  AT 
HaKGALA — THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  HAHAWELIGAKGA — 
GROWTH  OF  TOONS  AND  CUYPTOMEEIAS — TREES  IN 
NUWARA  ELIYA — CURIOUS  ACACIAS— A FINE  BLUE 
GUM- ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE  SANATORIUM- THE  WILD 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  CEYLON  HILL  COUNTRY — PAUCITY 
OF  PLANTS  INDIGENOUS  TO  INDIA  AND  CEYLON. 

Nanuoya,  Oct.  7tb. 

After  the  morning  mists  had  cleared  away, 
yesterday  was,  here  and  at  Nuwara  Eiiya,  a 
glorir  us  sunny  day.  Indeed  the  sun  during  noon 
and  forenoon  allowed  of  no  mistake  as  to  our  being 
in  the  tropics,  even  when  standing  on  one  of  flie 
knolls  in  tho  Sanatorium  at  an  elevation  of  6,400 
feet.  At  the  meeting  in  “ The  Town  Hall  ” between 
3 and  4 p.m.,  the  temperature  was  oppressive,  due 
I suppose  to  the  heating  of  the  iron  roof.  In 
passing  through  the  Inverness  forest,  eii  route,  we 
were  struck  by  the  beautiful  white  inflorescence, 
contrasted  with  the  large,  deep  green  glabrous  leaves 
of  a tree,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  stjmplocos  so 
fatal  in  tea  plantations  from  a fungus  which  forms 
ou  its  decaying  roois.  But  still  mere  remarkable 
was  the  profuse  and  beautiful  flowering  of  fine 
Cinchona  ivhusta  trees,  of  which  there  are  still  so 
many  on  Inverness  estate.  Apart  from  tlie  value 
of  this  hardy  hybrid,  few  plants  can  be  more 
ornamental,  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  flowers  being 
a rich  orange-red.  If  the  cultivation  of  cinchona 
is  to  be  continued  in  Oeylon,  this  is  certainly  the 


kind  to  plant  ; and  it  seed  is,  as  it  is  likely  to  be, 
iu  proportion  to  flower,  Messrs.  Cross  and  Bal- 
lardie  will  be  able  to  supply  a very  large  demand. 
Meantime  I have  to  report  ledgerianas  as  flourishing 
at  5,700  feet  elevation,  where  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  enterprise  they  had  to  be  coaxed 
into  growing.  Is  this  valuable  species  adapting 
itself  to  our  higher  elevations  ? Inverness,  like 
Mariawatte,  shows  what  a plentiful  application  of 
manure  can  do  for  tea.  In  these  high  altitudes, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  young  tea  plants  are 
longer  in  “coming  away,”  and  the  older  plants 
require  two  cr  three  more  years  in  coming  to 
maturity  than  in  the  medium  elevations  or  in  “the 
lowoountry”  ; but  the  tea  which  runs  up  the  side 
of  “One  Tree  Hill”  to  the  verge  of  7,000  feet,  shows 
that  the  plant  with  this  qualification  is  at  home 
at  nearly  our  highest  as  well  as  our  lowest  eleva- 
tions above  sea-level — responding  fully  everywhere 
to  high  cultivation  and  fertilizers.  At  Nuwara 
Eiiya  we  met  Mr.  Nock  of  the  Hakgala  Gardens 
and  we  were  sorry  we  could  not  go  down  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle  which  he  described  to  us  : 5,000  blooms 
on  his  collection  of  rose  bushes,  of  which  675 
were  counted  on  one  bush  of  “Lamarck.”  We 
had  our  day’s  work  cut  out  for  us  in  examining 
the  progress  of  the  Cedrela  tooiui  and  other  trees 
on  a ten-acre  lot  of  land  near  “the  Bund,”  where 
the  waters  of  “the  Mahaw'eliganga,”  as  the  river 
which  forms  the  lake  is  called  in  the  Nuwara 
Eiiya  titlcdeeds,  are  thrown  back  to  form  a lake. 
But  the  Agraoya  which  rises  on  Kirigalpotta  is 
really  the  main  source  of  the  great  sand  river. 
We  found  the  toons,  wilh  their  red-coloured  heads 
of  foliage,  looking  really  grand  in  their  luxuri- 
ant growth  and  in'  their  complete  and  striking 
cootrast  to  the  olher  vegetation  around,  native 
jungle  or  introduced  plants.  Th.e  loons  and  the 
cryptomerias  {G.  japonica)  which  are  inter- 
spersed amongst  them  were  planted  out  in  Sept. 
1886,  so  that  they  are  now  just  four  years  old. 
We  measured  a toon,  one  amongst  the  tallest, 
which  turned  out  to  be  40  feet  high  and  16  inches 
in  girth  a foot  above  the  ground.  The  rate  of 
growth,  therefore,  was  10  feet  per  annum  upwards 
and  4 inches  in  girth  at  the  lower  portion.  Con- 
sidering the  rapid  skyward  growth  the  girth  is 
satisfactory,  and  a few  years  hence,  judging  by  our 
11  years  old  trees,  the  Bund  toons  will  devote 
their  energies  to  the  thickening  of  their  branchless 
trunks.  The  average  growth  of  the  toons  in  the 
four  years  may  probtbly  be  taken  at  34  feet.  The 
cryptomerias  have  maue  as  nearly  as  possible  half 
the  vertical  growth,  hut  a lateral  growth  more  in 
proportion  than  the  toons,  besides  covering  their 
trunks  with  a series  of  branches  from  the  very 
roots.  One  of  the  tallest  cryptomerias  which 
W0  measured  was  19^  feet  high  with  101  inches 
girth.  Some  Australian  eucalypts  planted  in 
our  grove  only  lately  will  soon  overtop  even 
the  toons.  Amongst  ornamental  trees  obtained 
Irom  Hakgala,  prominent  for  beauti  ul  and  luxu- 
riant growth  is  Piniis  sinen-'<is.  For  ornamental 
purposes  it  cannot  be  surpassed  even  by  Films 
long  {folia.  The  only  question  is,  as  regards  economic 
use,  whether  its  tendency  to  go  ofi'  into  numerous 
stems  cannot  be  corrected.  Some  of  the  wattles 
in  Nuw'ara  Eiiya  were  in  bt-auliful  blossom,  but 
for  rich,  deep  golden  bloom  the  furze  or  gorse  or 
wliins,  near  Bellwood,— truly  a sight  of  glory, — 
far  excelled  the  acacias.  Fity  it  is  “ the  lang 
yellow  broom”  ia  not  equally  successful.  New 
species  of  Australian  acacias  have  been  planted  out 
on  the  Plain,  and  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived 
when  all  should  be  identified  and  described  for 
the  benefit  of  planters  iu  search  of  the  best  firewood 
plants.  The  grevillea,  which  grows  so  well  at 
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elevations  below  Nuwara  Eliya,  is  more  a timber 
than  a firewood  tree,  and  so,  perhaps,  is  Acacia 
melanoxylon,  respecting  which  observation  during 
yesterday’s  visit  has  puzzled  us.  The  old  typical, 
dark-foliaged  pyramidal  trees  have  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  fiowered  or  seeded.  But  yesterday  we 
saw  a tree  at  the  Post  Office,  with  melanoxylon 
foliage  but  ot  umbrageous  habit  in  full  flower.  Not 
only°  so,  but  quite  young  trees  which  looked 
like  A.  melanoxylon  had  flowers  011  them,  and 
we  were  told  tuat  a gentleman  in  Maturata 
was  selling  seeds  of  A.  melanoxylon.  We  want 
■'more  light”  about  these  curious  acacias.  We 
have  measured  the  girth  of  one  of  the  grand 
blue  gums  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  found  it  to  be, 
at  foot  above  the  ground,  9 feet  6 inches.  Its 
height  we  did  not  ascertain,  but  it  probably 
ranged  above  100  feet.  There  are  other  fine  gums  in 
Nuwara  Eliya.  The  sunny  weath  r had  brought 
out  the  north  east  monsoon  butterflies  as  well  as 
the  flowers,  and  every  feature  of  the  Pidurutala- 
gala  ranges,  as  well  as  the  Ihree  peaks  of  the 
grand  isolated  mass  of  Hakgala,  was  revealed^  in 
the  clear  sunhght,  in  which  mountains,  plains, 
lake  and  river  were  bathed.  The  balsams,  osbeckias 
(purple  and  pink).  St.  John’s  wort,  pink  orchids 
and  the  white  flowers  recently  noticed,  with  many 
others,  were  in  beautiful  bloom.  The  Forest  de- 
partment have  planted  part  of  the  vacant  space 
below  Nuwara  Eliya  with  oryptomerias,  frenela», 
&o.  When  all  is  planted  and  grown,  a new  attrac- 
tion will  be  added  to  the  grand  drive  from_  the 
Nunuoya  terminus  to  the  mountain  sanatorium. 
But  “ tappal  time  ” warns  mo  to  stop. 

Naku'ya,  Oct.  8th. 

When  writing  this  morning  about  one  cl  our 
most  beautiful  wild  flowers,  the  pure  white  of  which 
contrasts  so  strikingly  with  the  bright  red  of 
adjacent  osbeckias,  I forgot  to  mention  what  I 
heard  with  interest  from  Nuwara  Eliya.  A lady 
resident  there,  distinguished  for  literary  talent  and 
good  taste,  has  commenced  the  aggregation  of  all 
our  wild  flowers  in  a garden  specially  devoted  to 
the  purpose  It  may  convey  to  some  a new  idea 
of  the  wealth  of  our  upland  regions— especially  our 
grassy  prairies — in  indigenous  flowers,  when  I add 
that  already  the  collection  has  reached  150  different 
specimens.  Mr.  Nock  is  giving  his  valuable  and 
cordial  aid  to  the  design,  and  he  will,  of  course, 
see  that  foreign  plants  long  naturalized  and  re- 
cent escapes  from  gardens  and  estates  are  either 
not  included  or  distinguished  by  being  planted 
separately  or  otherwise  indicated.  When  onecnters 
on  the  investigation,  it  is  startling  to  find  how 
few  plants — economic  products  especially — are 
native  to  India  and  Ceylon  : how  much  both 
owe  to  other  countries,  especially  to  the  western 
world.  We  suppose  the  plantain  is  indigenous, 
and  BO,  perhaps,  is  the  coconut  palm,*  but  is  it 
patent  to  the  bulk  of  your  readers  that  the  pine- 
apple and  some  varieties,  at  least,  of  the  custard- 
apple  came  to  us  from  America,  with  the  tobacco 
plant  and  the  red  peppers  we  call  chillies,  as  well 
as  the  sensitive  plant,  passion-flowers,  &e\  The 
orange,  Bonavia  seems  to  think,  came  from  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  and  China,  although  it  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  in  Mesopotamia  in  far  back 
antiquity. 

■niK  AOIU-HOnTICULTURAL  SHOW  IN  NUWAKA  ELIVA, 

And  this  mention  of  plants  and  flowers  reminds 

* Tlie  ongirial  hume  of  ttie  cocouut  palm  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  Eastern  Archipalago — the  nuts  floating  to 
the  Matara  coast  of  Ceylon?  [and  so  eventunlly  giving 
rifle  to  the  tradition  of  the  Kusta  Kajiih?]  Cinnamon 
hi*k  perhaps  a greater  claim  to  be  considered  indigenous 
tha»  our  leading  palm  ?— Ei>.  7'.  ./i. 


me  of  a circular  which  has  been  issued  by  the 
Assistant  Government  Agent  cf  Nuwara  Eliya 
summoning  a meeting  at  3 p.  m on  Monday  next 
to  consider  a proposal  which  has  been  made  for 
an  Agri-Horticultural  and  General  Show  at  the 
Sanatorium  at  the  Easter  season,  similar  to  the  one 
held  in  1888.  If  there  is  fair  evidence  available 
that  such  a Show  is  likely  to  be  well  sup)  orted, 
especially  by  native  exhibitors,  whose  interests  it 
is  desired  above  all  others  to  further  by  sneh 
exhibitions,  I suppose  the  decision  will  be  in  the 
affirmative.  On  such  occasions  the  various  classes 
of  our  population  are  brought  together  to  exchange 
amenities  as  well  as  to  compare  notes,  and  the 
results  cannot  but  be  beneficial.  I hope  it  may 
be  possible  to  conjoin  with  the  Show  a Bazaar 
in  favour  of  the  funds  of  the  Tamil  Cooly  Mission. 
No  doubt  our  new  ruler  will  patronize  the  shew 
if  held,  giving  it  dolat  by  the  presence  of  himself 
and  family.  [The  resolution  to  hold  a Show  has 
since  been  announced. — Ed.  T.  A."] 

October  9th. 

The  temperature  yesterday  morning,  with  a 
mist-laden  breeze  from  the  south-west  which  tasted 
of  the  north-east,  was  lower  than  we  have  had 
it  since  the  25th  of  last  month.  But  as  the  day 
advanced  there  was  a clearing  up,  and  the  day 
continued  fine  with  short  showers  occasionally.  But 
it  rained  copiously  during  the  night,  and  we  have 
rain  and  some  wind  this  morning,  though  not 
accompanied  by  the  cold  of  yesterday  morning. 
Those  who  have  planting  to  do  will  rejoice  in  the 
rain,  which  is,  after  all,  seasonable,  as  a prelude 
of  the  more  copious  d-  posits  which  the  now  near 
at  hand  north-east  mensoon  will  bring.  The 
weather  will,  however,  if  it  continues  wet,  hinder 
progress  on  the  railway  ; and  this  remind  me  that 
the  process  of  laying  down  the  permanent  way 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  Hue  may  be  somewhat 
delayed  until  the  short-length  rails,  required  for 
the  numerous  curves,  are  separated  from  those  of 
standard  size  for  the  straight  portions.  To  persons 
who  do  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  ” super- 
elevation,” in  the  rounding  of  curves  by  trains,  the 
difference  of  level  between  the  two  ends  of  small 
culverts  across  the  surface  of  the  line  on  curves 
seems  very  strange. — The  rainfall  for  the  24  hours 
has  been  1'30  inch. 

EXTRACT  OF  EUCALYPTUS  LEAVES  FOE  SCALE 


IN  BOILERS — FINE  WEATHER  AGAIN. 

Nanuoya,  Oct.  11th. 

While  discussing  trees  which  are  beyond  question 
not  indigenous  in  Ceylon,  although  they  have  made 
themselves  quite  at  home  in  our  hill  and  moun- 
tain regions,  it  is  interesting  generally,  and  ought 
(0  be  espeeially  so  to  the  officers  of  our  railway  de- 
partment, the  owners  of  engineering  works  and  all 
who  use  steam  boilers,  that  in  India  a liquor  from 
tbe  leaves  of  the  Australian  Eucalyyts  has  been 
found  very  useful  in  removing  scale.  Any  quantity 
of  the  leaves  can  be  had  in  most  of  the  plant- 
ing districts  of  Ceylon  for  the  asking.  In  a 
report  on  the  Lucknow  Horticultural  Garden,  it  is 
stated  that  r 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  extract  obtained  I 

from  eucalyptuH  leaves  for  cleaning  locomotive  boilers,  ( 

Mr.  A.  E.  Eylea,  the  Locomotive  and  Carriage  Superin-  , 

trudent  of  tha  Bengal  and  North-Western  Railway,  ] 

after  a year’s  trial,  pronounces  it  to  be  a ready  first- 
rate  disincrustator.  He  obtains  1,000  gallons  of  strong 
fluid  from  a maund  of  leaves,  and  finds  that  from  8 | 

to  12  gallons  of  it  enabb-s  a locomotive  to  run  1,000  i 

miles  without  it  bein’ necessary  to  wash  the  boiler  out. 

To  I xp  -rimenters  it  may  be  useful  to  know  that  when  , 

first  used  on  a dirty  boiler,  tbe  incrustation  does  not  . 
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begin  to  movet  ill  from  tbrf  e to  six  weeks,  and  it  takes 
about  six  months  to  remove  all  tbe  scale.  Though  slow, 
it  appe'ors  to  be  certain,  and  should  be  perserved  with. 

In  a communioation  from  the  railway  offioer  indi- 
cated we  find  it  stated  that 
The  leaves  are  at  present  purchased  from  the  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  Lucknow,  though  at  most  two 
years  hence  we  will  have  our  own  supply  from  young 
plants  bought  from  the  above  gardens  or  raised  in 
Gorakhpur  from  seed. 

The  advertised  patent  fluid,  called  the  extract  of 
“Eucalyptus  Globulus”  is  sold  at  R3-8  per  gallon 
in  Bombay.  We  got  plants  of  the  Eucalyptus  globolus, 
rostrata  aud  resu.ifera.  Tbe  whole  of  the  first  died 
but  tbe  other  two  are  g.vowiug  vigorously,  and  I do 
not  find  that  there  is  any  more  strength  in  the  liquid 
from  tbe  globulus  than  from  the  others,  so  our  sup- 
ply is  certain. 

We  extract  1,000  gallons  of  strong  liquor  from  one 
mauud  of  leaves,  which  cost  us  in  Gorakhpur  112-8 
with  R5  for  fuel,  and  cost  of  labour  nil ; — total  one  aud 
a half  pie  per  gallon. 

We  put  into  a dirty  boiler  12  gallons  of  liquor  and 
repeat  it  after  each  tiip  of  from  300  to  450  miles.  The 
action  begins  utter  the  first  trip,  aud  takes  the  scales 
clean  off  the  copper  box  in  a monlh,  and  is  during 
this  time  acting  more  slowly  in  softening  and  loosen- 
ing scale  from  the  iron  shell,  aud  s'.ill  more  slowly 
from  the  bra.ss  tubes. 

From  mv  pres-nt  knowledge  of  this  fluid,  I think 
it  will  'ake  no  less  tha  i six  months  to  remove  all 
the  obiicionaoe  scale  from  a boiler  at  a cost  of 
R5  a d R3  per  hali-y"!  r per  hoi  er  aft- rwaids, 

Th  sav  ug  lo  coal  sh  u d be  many  iime-  Un  above, 
no , to  men  iuu  the  sav  ng  we  , xpecfc  in  repai,  ,s  to  boilers, 
as  als  ■ i i washioi  >m.  wat-r,  as  I find  we  can  run 
from  1,000  to  1 2C0  miles  without  a wash-out,  and  witli- 
out  priming.  Our  old  system  was  to  wash-out  after  every 
300  to  4 /0  miles,  and  then  ofion  have  to  b'ow  off  half  a 
glass  of  w’atof  on  account  of  priming  before  the  ruu 
was  complete. 

Th-!  scale  comes  of  1 oth  softened  and  in  large  pieces, 
and  in  great  quant  ti,  g,  as  jou  have  s“en.  AVheu  first 
it  is  pub  into  dirty  boilers,  g eat  care  is  needed  to  see 
the  wamr  space-  do  nos  became  solid,  as  the  seaio  will 
block  them  if  allowed  to  remain  too  long  without  a 
■wash-out. 

Altogether,  the  results  so  far  are  very  satisfactory, 
and  I will  dully  report  the  iutemal  appearance  of  the 
first  bfiler  I have  ooca  ioii  to  examine  as  to  whether 
pit  ing  ha.s  ceased  or  not. 

The  maund  mentioned  is,  we  presume,  the  maund 
of  80  lb.,  and  from  this  quantity  of  leaves,  it 
will  be  seen,  no  less  than  1,000  gallons  of  strong 
liquor  (strongly  acidulous,  we  presume  ?)  can  be 
obtained.  This  seems  a most  important  use  to 
which  the  gum  tree  leaves,  rich  in  an  essential 
oil,  valuable  lor  many  other  purposes,— including 
the  treatment  of  diphtheria, — can  be  put,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  local  exoeriinents  after  the 
Indian  example  will  be  instituted.  The  uses  of 
the  Australian  trees  are  many  and  varied.  For 
instanos  tbe  pitie-like  foliage  of  the  casuarinas  is 
not  only  a good  fodder  for  animals,  but,  as  we  have 
learned  recently  Ir  an  Madras,  a substitute  for 
mulberry  leaves  in  the  feeding  of  silkworms. 

Oct.  12ih, 

After  a pretty  strong  blow  of  wind  from  the 
norlh-west  last  tvoning,  there  is  a lull  this  morning  ; 
and  it  looks  as  if  we  were  to  have  aoother  interval  of 
line  weather  btforo  th  i north-east  monsoon  puts  itself 
in  evidence.  The  raiufallfor  the  24  hours  has  been  30 
oouta,  BO  that  in  four  days  wo  have  had  nearly  2 in- 
ohhees,  actual  quantity  measured  being  2 05  inches. 



Tlll'l  SAF  OF  TREES. 

70,  Mark  Lime,  London,  E.O.,  Sept  2Cth,  1890. 

Gentlemen, -T  send  you  a short  review  of  an  inter- 
sling  new  work  which  is  attracting  considerable 
olico  in  Ec'.eutilic  circles.  The  author  certainly  seems 


fo  have  made  out  a strong  case  in  favour  of  the  Sap 
deseendit'g  instead  of  rising — aud  it  follows  that  if  the 
leaves  perform  such  important  functions  in  obtaining 
plant  food,  it  can  scarcely  be  wise  or  economical  to 
prune  heavily  as  is  the  custom  now  on  certain  Tea 
plantations  in  Ceylon,  Yours  faithfully; 

John  Huohes. 

A keen  observer  aud  ingpiiious  experimentalist,  has 
been  writing  a book  on  “ Sap  ; D es  it  Raise  from 
tbe  Roots  ? ” a question  which  ho  proceeds  to  answer 
wiih  a decided  ncgativ'C.  To  those  who  merely  “run 
aud  read,”  the  whole  question  and  auswi  r may  appear 
as  a very  slight  matter  indeed.  lu  rtaaty,  however, 
the  right  answer  to  the  question  is  of  great  uioment  to 
us  all.  In  the  first  place,  a negative  reply  simply 
means  the  ruthh  ss  upsetting  of  all  our  preconceived 
ideas,  the  reversal  of  what  has  b-.en  taught  in  schools 
for  ages. 

It  is  true  that,  if  we  examine  into  the  theory  of 
plant  growth  as  set  down  by  l-otanicsl  and  biological 
authorities,  we  find  that  they  disagree  among  each 
other  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Tuey  ail,  however, 
join  in  dcc'aring  that  trees  and  plants  derive  sap 
from  their  rcot.s,  aud  breathe  io  gases  by  their  leaves. 
How  the  sap  rises,  whether  by  capillary  attraction, 
endo-mose,  root-pres.‘uire,  suction,  or  evaporation,  ora 
combination  of  all  (de^cibed  by  Frofes.sor  Huxley 
as  pulling,  pushing,  aud  pumping),  the  greatest 
biologists,  inciudin.g  Her'-ert  Spencer,  Sachs,  Huxley 
Darwin,  and  others,  have  by  no  means  been  able  to 
decide  or  prove.  They  all,  ueverH.ele.'..s  eiidor-e  tlie 
theory  of  rising  .‘ap,  and  ag'-ea  n o.'e.over  tbar  it  ri-es 
in  spring  aud  deoends  in  summer.  No'Jiq  if  all  this 
the  ribiug  is  proved  to  bo  wrong,  we  si, a 1 not  only 
have  to  alter  our  school  teaching,  buf.  largely  modity 
our  agricu  tural  practice.  Clearly  if  the  roots  suck  up 
the  so  1 will  quickly  become  exhausted  and  require  eou, 
atant  feeding,  while  the  leafy  part.s  of  the  plants  mus. 
be  cut  and  pruned  down.  This  is  the  present  practice. 
And  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark  that  our  be>t  cul- 
tivated— according  to  the  theories  of  the  day — orchards 
and  gardens  are  thjfethat  suffer  most  readily  from 
bligVit  and  disease  gent  rally.  Our  new  botanical  revolu- 
tionist,Mr.  J.  A,  Reeves,  with  bis  book  on  “ Sap,”  tries 
to  prove  that  we  are  altogether  on  the  wrong  road  ; 
that  sap  does  not  ascend,  but  descends  ; and  that 
gas  does  not  descend  but  asce  iris  in  all  trees  aud 
other  plants.  To  the  unpr- j ulieed  physicist  and 
mechanician  this  thfory  of  Mr.  Reeves  seems  by  far 
the  must  credible  aud  intelligible.  It  !■-■,  for  one  thing, 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  proved  and  univer.sally 
acknowledged  laws  ot  gravitation.  IV?  all  know  that 
wa'er  naturally  falls,  and  can  only  be  made  to  rise 
under  great  pressure ; absorption  and  capillary  at- 
traction can  only  raise  it  some  thirty  feet  in  wet 
wood,  practically  not  at  all  in  dry  wood.  On  the 
other  h 'lid,  gases  naturally  rise,  and  to  reverse  the 
process  great  force,  exceptionally  applied,  mus  be 
brought  into  play. 

These  facts  broueht  home  must  be  a fearful  stum- 
bliiig-'olock  to  Rrofismr  Huxley,  though,  doubtless, 
less  so  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  But  we  are  told  off- 
band  that  sap  descend'  iu  autumn  and  lises  in  spring. 
Seeing  the  inipotsibility  ot  geiting  liquids  ah-orbed 
upwards  by  dry  wood,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
aheged  phenomena  of  lising  sap  in  the  dry  trees  in 
spring?  In  this  connection  it  is  remarkable  that  trees 
cut  clown  early  in  the  year  before  they  are  in  leaf  will 
often  sprout  out  some  months  after  they  have  been 
severed  from  tbs  roots  and  stacked  aw.iy.  Another 
curious  fact  is  that  a tree  which  has  been  “ ringed  ” 
near  the  ground  dies  at  the  root  first  while  the  upper 
p-rt  fli  urishes.  N.-Lody  has  yet  observed  tlie  risiug  of 
sap.  Mr.  Reeves  has  actually  witues.-c.i  its  descent. 
To  do  this  our  experin/enta  ist  tested  bis  theory  by 
removiug  a ring  of  bark  fiom  a growing  tree.  Soon  the 
sap  was  seen  to  accumu'ate  on  the  npper  edge  of  the 
bark,  whdo  the  lower  remained  dry  ; the  sap  gradually 
' descended  aud  liavdoned  iu  the  air.  A brauch  cut 
clo.se  to  the  tree  bleeds  profusely  in  the  upper  ptirt. 

Testing  theories  is  always  the  safest  plan.  W’e  find 
r-ots  the  driest  parts  of  plants,  the  leaves  the  wet- 
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test.  If  We.  carefully  exclude  the  eives  from  moisture’ 
the  plants  die,  however  much  water  may  be  applied 
to  the  roots.  The  rcols  are  particularly  dense  in 
texture;  the  leaves  offer  a large  surface,  covered  with 
innumerable  little  hairs  for  the  retention  of  moisture, 
and  mouths  (ur  stomata)  for  its  absorption.  A great 
variety  of  trees  and  plants  fiouri.sh  in  the  most  arid, 
saudy,  and  stony  soil.  If  we  examine  sap,  wo  find  that 
in  the  leaves  arul  upper  twigs  aud  branches  it  is  almost 
perfectly  limpid;  it  grows  dense  as  it  reaches  the 
roots.  The  maple  trees  give  a plen'iful  supply  - f 
water  iu  the  upper  part,  but  the  th'ck  syrupy  fluid 
from  which  sugar  is  obtained  can  only  be  tapped  near 
the  roots.  All  thi- go.  s far  to  show  that  the  waUr, 
the  principal  constituent  of  sap,  is  taken  in  by  the 
leaves  ano  sent  down  to  the  roots;  it  grows  thick  as 
it  descends  by  being  expo.'ed  to  the  chemical  influence 
of  the  rising  gases.  But  it  is  not  only  water  thi  is 
taken  in  by  the  leaves.  The  mineral  consiituents  of 
the  treo-blo  d also  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  air 
and  not  from  the  soil*.  Independent  exporiiuents  on  a 
wide  scale  have  clearly  demo-  strated  that  our  atino- 
sphare  is  heavily  charged  with  organic  matter,  dead 
and  jiving,  in  oivanic  atoms — the  beams  which  we  see 
in  the  .suulight-i’ays  of  a darkened  room.  Blr.  J h-i 
Aitkin  found  hat  the  dust  particles  in  the  afmo.sph-re 
of  Cannes  fluctuated  be'ween  1,5*10  and  140,000  per 
cubic  centimi  re.  At  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower 
104,000  panicles  weie  found  to  the  cubic  centimetre; 
but  this  fell  to  less  than  23  000  after  heavy  raiu,  EO 
that  clearly  the  rain  had  washed  the  atmosph  re,  and 
taken  tie  organic  and  iuorg.mic  atoms  to  thevegtti- 
tion  b-  low.  At  all  events  the  ajr  contains  abuudance 
of  mineral  and  otb^r  so  id  foo  I f-tr  piants;  and  wdieu 
we  find  the  le»ves  o>mtauiiug  more  mineral  matter  and 
greater  c dour  than  the  roots,  it  seems  hard  to  be’ieve 
that  our  teachers  have  been  over  accurate  iii  instilling 
into  us  the  theory  of  risiog  sap. 

Now,  as  to  the  gase.s.  We  must  acknowledge  that 
gases  are  plentiful  enough  in  the  air,  but  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  those  found  necessary  for  the  life  and 
growth  of  plants  are  most  richly  elaborated  in  the  sod. 
Plants  with  very  deep  roots  a'6  rarely  fruitful.  We 
kn  w that  soil  dug  up  from  great  depths  is  practically 
dead,  and  wi  1 not  aff.ir.i  a habita'ton  for  plants. 
Earth  for  successful  plant  growing  mu.tt  be  irap  eg- 
nated  with  . organic  matter  capable  of  decay,  and 
cjnsequeutly  of  evolving  gas.  This  is  an  important 
point  from  ihe  economic  as  well  as  the  biological  pcint 
of  view.  Fruit  tre^s  are  found  to  prosper  best  and 
give  the  largest  crops  when  their  roots  are  near  the 
surface  of  the  toil.  Indeed,  some  of  the  grandest 
orchards  are'pir  i-rlly  paved  at  a depth  of  a few  feet 
fronr  the  surface  with  large  stones  or  hard  pres'ed 
debris,  which  forces  the  fruit  trees  to  spread  their 
roots  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  where  the  dectm- 
position  of  natural  vegetable  refuse  and  artificially 
applied  manures  are  in  the  most  active  state  of  decom- 
IJOsition,  and  consequently  in  soil  richly  impregnated 
with  ga<es.  Roots,  while  ill-suited  for  absorbing  water, 
can  easily  taka  up  ga'es.  We  find  the  roots 
comparatively  free  from  colouring  matt,,  r and  dry, 
the  sap  being  thick.  The  gases  in  rising  act 

chemically  upon  the  sap,  the  water  and  its  organic 
and  inorganic  consiituents,  and  finally  escape  through 
the  leaves,  and  even  the  bark.  That  a very  large 
amount  of  eas  is  given  off  by  le-sves,  flowers,  etc,,  is  an 
undeniable  fact.  We  crush  a leaf  or  twig  betwoeu  our 
fingers  and  obtain  a more  or  less  pleasant  odour,  and 
that  this  is  due  to  gases  can  be  easily  proved,  for  many 
aromatic  plants  will  soon  ch.irge  the  atmosphere  of  a 
closed  room  uncomfortable,  some'imes  even  dangerously, 
with  compounds  of  oxygen,  liy  irogen  aud  nitrogen, 
some  of  which  .are  ]iro'  ably  alkuloia'a!  in  character. 
Indeed,  to  such  a large  extent  is  thi.s  the  case  with 
ceriaiii  plants  tint  the  natural  escape  of  gas  from  the 
rue  plant  on  hot,  still  nights  can  be  actua'ly  set  on 
fire. 

All  til's,  it  may  bo  said,  is  very  interesting,  but 
what  practical  lesson  does  it  teach  us  ? The  great 

• This  is  very  do  . ibtfu',  as  the  mineral  portion  comes 
from  the  soil  more  likely — J.  II, 


practical  lesson  is  this — theletfis  the  most  important- 
part  of  the  tree.  If  the  plant  procures  its  liquid  aud 
solid  material  for  life  and  growth  from  the  leaf,  theu 
clearly  it  is  a mistake  to  be  coutinuilly  lopping 
and  pruning,  for  by  f-dlowing  this  practice  we  reduce 
the  assjmilatiug  powers  of  the  plants.  This  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  f ^ct  that  heavily  pruned  trees  are 
cotpstintly  throwing  out  sucke  s and  shoots — in  rea'ity 
endeavouring  to  ex'e  d their  foliage  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  their  mutilation.  Cultivated  trees  that 
are  pruned  and  deprive  I of  their  life-giving  foliage 
decrease  iu  str.  ngth,  and  fall  easier  victims  t a disease 
than  the  ;heaviiy-fol  aged  trees  in  the'r  i.atural  state. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  to  accept  the  descending  sap 
theory,  we  shall  have  to  spare  the  upper  branches  and 
cherish  the  leaves.  Again  if  the  sap,  the  water  with  its 
org.inic  and  inorganic  matter,  comes  from  thn  air,  aud 
the  gases  from  the  soil,  then  the  reo-'gnition  of  such 
facte  would  have  an  undoubted  influence  upon  our 
present  method.s  of  agriculture,  depei.ding  upon 
arb’tiary  theori-^s  of  soil  exhau-stion  audrot.tion  of 
crops.  Agriculture  will  be  as  much  a .science  a - ever, 
but  a more  remunerative  one,  and  'ur  f-conoraic-i  of  the 
soil  will  have  to  undergo  some  modification. — Globe. 
♦ 

P.’PDY,  which  forms  the  principal  monsoon  crop  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  has  this  year  been  planted 
over  an  area  of  1,272,100  acres,  which  is  a P'  le 
under  the  normal  area.  Gingelly,  which  ccin  -s 
next  in  importance,  shows  a slight  decrease  as 
compared  with  last  year,  but  the  most  marked 
falling  off  is  in  indigo  which  has  decreased  from 
191,900,  to  114,200  acres.  The  cause  of  tiiis  is  said 
to  lie  tho  fall  in  the  price  of  indigo,  and  also  the 
late  and  insufficient  rains.  The  repot  Is  from  various 
districts  show  ihat  the  rains  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
favourable.  Cotton  is  cultivated  over  about  70,000 
acre?,  but  reports  on  the  condition  of  this  crop  have 
not  yet  been  received. — Indian  Agriculturist. 

Nutmeg  Culture  in  Ceylon. — We  call  atten- 
tion to  the  letter  of  “ W,  D.  G.”  further  on  on 
this  subject.  We  do  not  expect  that  Ceylon  will 
ever  be  the  scene  of  any  great  extent  of  nutmeg,  any 
more  than  of  cacao  cultivation,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  the  absence  of  good  de“p  rich  soil  save  in 
exceptional  ‘‘  pockets.”  But  wherever  the  soil  and 
olimata  are  suitable  and  the  nutmeg  is  found  to 
grow,  we  certainly  think  that  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  it,  even  though  the  p'anter  may 
feel  that  his  children  or  posterity,  rather  than 
himself,  are  to  reap  the  benefit.  The  lowest  of 
“W.D  G.’s”  estimates  or  returns — or  E200  per 
acre— is  so  good  as  to  encourage  not  a few  to  run 
after  nutmeg  cultivation. 

Forestry  in  Bengal. — The  Bengal  Forest  Depart- 
ment is  a flourishing  branch  of  the  administration 
to  judge  from  the  financial  results,  which  show  a 
net  profit  for  the  last  official  year  amounting  to 
over  lakhs  of  riiposs.  The  profit  is  very  great 
in  the  Sunderbuns  Division,  from  which  Calcutta 
is  supplied  with  fuel,  as  are  also  the  important 
sugar  and  other  works  scattered  through  Khulna 
and  Jessora.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  in  favour 
of  strengthening  establishments  a.s  much  as  possible 
in  this  division,  and  of  making  free  use  of  steam 
launches  for  inspection,  it  being  generally  believed 
that  the  revenue  here  is  capable  of  much  greater 
expansion.  It  is  also  desirable  (His  Honor  con- 
siders) to  free  more  officers  for  mAking  working 
plans~a  duty  too  generally  neglected,  and  this 
can  only  bo  accomplished  by  reducing  establishments 
where  they  do  not  pay,  namely,  in  Ghota  Nagpore 
and  Orissa.  In  the. latter  province  work  will 
probably  be  considerably  reduced  when  the  forest 
boundaries  have  been  re-aligned  by  the  exclusion 
of  village  grazing  and  fuel  grounds — a measure  to 
which  the  Lieutenant  Governor  attaches  great 
importance  in  the  interests  of  the  cultivators. — 
Fioneer,  Oct,  7th. 
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CEYLON  CACAO  AND  THE  DUTCH : 

WHEN  WAS  CACAO  FIRST  INTRODUCED 
HERE  ? 

The  following  note  appears  in  the  Trinidad 
Anrkultuml  Becord  for  August: — 

Extract  of  Letter  from  Assistant  Director  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  to  Superintendent  Botanical  Depart- 
ment, Trinidad.  June  23rd,  1890.  “ With  regard  to 

Oeylon  Cacao  it  is  well  to  b ar  in  mind  that  a good 
deal  of  this  is  produced  by  ‘ Oriollo  ’ Cacao  introduced 
into  Oeylon  by  the  Dutch.  This,  I believe,  will  account 
for  the  fine  colour  developed  by  fermentation.” 

We  should  like  to  know  where  Mr.  Mortis  got  this 
idea  : the  explanation  can  scarcely  account  for  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  superior  Ceylon  cacao. 

Dr.  Trimen,  to  whom  we  referred  for  information, 
kindly  writes: — 

“ I have  met  with  no  records  leading  me  to  think 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Dutch  for  the  cacao 
tree.  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Moon 
introduced  it  early  in  this  century.  The  first  record 
I have  of  it  is  in  1819,  when  it  was  advertized  for 
sale  in  the  old  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kalutara  ; and 
Moon  includes  it  in  his  ‘ Catalogue  ’ published  in 
1824.  Cordiner,  whose  records  refer  to  1799-1805, 
does  not  allude  to  it  as  being  then  in  Ceylon.  We 
may,  therefore,  conclude  on  the  evidence  we  have,  that 
we  got  the  plant  between  1806  and  1819,  and  probably 
between  1816  (when  Moon  was  appointed)  and  the 
later  date.  It  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  certainty 
on  the  point,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  was  of  the 
‘ Caracas  ’ variety,  and  that  many  of  the  trees  in 
Peradeniya  and  elsewhere  are  lineal  descendants.  1 
find  it  was  still  being  advertised  by  the  Gardens  as 
for  sale  in  1833. 

“It  was  in  1834-5  that  Sir  R.  W.  Horton  obtained  a 
stock  of  seedling  plants  from  Trinidad.  These  were 
cultivated  at  Peradeniya  and  at  the  Pavilion  garden 
and  elsewhere  in  Kandy,  and  one  of  them  planted 
in  the  Army  .Surgeon’s  garden  there  was  the  source 
of  the  cacao  on  Pallekelle  estate,  first  planted  I believe 
about  1855.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  con- 
signment was  of  the  ' Caracas  ’ variety,  and  most  of 
this  kind  of  cacao  now  grown  in  Oeylon  traces  its 
origin  to  Sir  R.  W.  Horton’s  importation. 

“ lam  not  aware  of  the  date  when  the  cultivation  of 
this  fine  sort  of  cacao  went  out  in  Trinidad,  but  it  ap- 
pears evident  that  it  must  have  been  later  than  1834, 
when  we  obtained  it.” 

We  are  aware  that  Bennett  (“  Oeylon  and  its 
Capabilities”)  is  often  not  a reliable  authority,  and 
probably  Dr.  Trimen  has  noted  and  discounted  his 
statement  quoted  in  our  “Agricultural  Review” 
(in  “Handbook  and  Directory”).  Bennett  wrote; — 

Theobroma  Cacao. — I have  had  very  fine  specimens  of 
the  fruit  in  my  own  garden  from  trees  planted  by  the 
late  Jacobus  Burnand,  Esq.,  a Dutch  gentleman  whose 
name  is  deservedly  remembered  in  Ceylon  with  respect 
and  regard,  for  he  was  distinguished  both  by  his  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  the  island,  through  the  introduction 
of  the  culture  of  valuable  exotics  from  the  Malay 
peninsula,  and  the  Dutch  islands  of  Java,  Banda  and 
Amboyua,  and  by  his  botanical  acquirements.  The 
nuts  were  equal  to  the  finest  I had  seen  at  Penang 
and  Malacca,  or  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  no 
degree  inferior,  either  in  size  or  nutritious  properties, 
to  the  best  productions  of  South  America. 

All  this  is,  however,  quite  compatible  with  Dr. 
Trimen’s  belief  that  the  plant  was  not  known  in 
Ceylon  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 


BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  ami  Druggist.) 

London,  Sept.  I8th. 

An.vati'o.— Damp  but  lair  seeds  sold  at  2Jd,  and  one 
barrel  ordinary  8t.  Vincent  atl.ldper  lb. 

Cinchona.— Among  the  South  American  barks  shown  at 
today's  auctions  were  b'J  serous  Hiianoco,  one  of  which 
attracted  attention  on  account  of  its  unusually  fine 
quality.  It  consisted  of  fiue  medium  to  stout  silvery  quiU, 
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and  sold  at  Is  7d  per  lb.  Such  fiue  Huanoco  bark  has 
not  been  seen  on  our  markets  for  a long  time.  Good 
stout  brown  cjuill  .sold  at  Is  Id  to  Is  3d,  thin  and  broken 
mixed  quill  at  lOd  to  12d  per  lb.  Of  32  liales  Cartlugeua 
in  very  large  prices  part  sold  at  5|d  to  5|d  for  stout 
flat.  For  3 sarons  good  strong  quilly  Loxa,  partly  very 
stout  mixed,  Is  lOd  per  Ih  was  paid.  The  parcel  of  131 
bales  Guayaquill  bark,  which  were  announced  as  coming 
up  for  sale,  was  offered  today  and  mostly  disposed  of  : 
fiue  thin  even  grey  mossy  quill.  Is  (id  ; partly  silvery, 
woody  Is  Id  to  Is  3d  ; long,  thin  brown,  more  or  less 
broken,  from  7d  down  to  5fd.  Of  flat  Calisaya  bark 
several  parcels  were  offered,  and  some  sales  were  made 
at  Is  8d  to  Is  9(1  for  good  stout  rather  dark,  Is  5d  for 
damage  : these  prices  were  rather  cheap 

Crotton  Seed. — The  market  is  quiet.  The  price  ranges 
from  12s  up  to  18s  per  cwt.,  according  to  quality.  At 
the  auctions  12  bags  fairly  bright  seeds  were  bought  in 
at  20s  per  cwt.  nominally. 

Essential  Oil.— In  Citrouella  rather  considerable  sales 
are  said  to  have  been  made  privately  at  firm  prices. 
At  auction  a few  drums  were  bought  in.  The  quotation 
remains  Jd  to  |d  per  oz.  on  the  spot. 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  AUSTRALIA— MORE 
ABOUT  MANA  GRASS. 

Meeting  a gentleman  this  week  who  but  re- 
cently returned  from  a visit  to  Australia,  the 
question  was  put  to  him  by  me  as  to  how  Ceylon 
tea  was  getting  on  there.  In  reply  he  told  me  that 
he  believed  a good  start  had  been  made  and  that 
there  was  a fair  prospect  of  very  considerable  sucoess. 
But  he  said  that  he  thought  it  a pity,  from  all  that 
had  been  mentioned  to  him  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiry  in  the  several  colonies  he  visited,  that 
no  agencies  which  were  directly  authorized  by  your 
Planters’  Association  had  been  established.  He 
believed  that  if  a choice  of  firms  in  the  leading 
cities  could  be  made  to  whom  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Association  could  be  safely  entrusted,  the  use  of 
Ceylon  tea  would  spread  far  more  rapidly  than  it 
has  any  chance  of  doing  under  the  present  system 
of  gratuitous  distribution  of  teas.  On  my  remark- 
ing that  I had  always  heard  that  the  difficulty  as  to 
this  was  in  the  status  of  your  Association, — that  i 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a business  body, — it  was  re 
plied  that  the  distinction  set  up  was  scarcely  an 
appreciable  one.  “ Surely,”  my  friend  remarked, 
“ if  the  Association  goes  the  length  of  purchasing 
and  sending  your  teas,  even  although  it  expects 
to  get(  no  direct  money  return  of  it,  it  has 
adopted  a business  element,  and  I for  one  can- 
not see  why  it  should  not  extend  that  adoption, 
for  I am  very  certain  that  teas  advertised  for 
sale  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Association 
would  find  a far  readier  sale  than  the  unguarded 
public  are  now  disposed  to  accord  to  them.”  My 
answering  observation  was  that  I had  always  re- 
commended some  such  course  as  he  had  suggested 
when  endeavor  was  first  being  made  to  introduce 
Ceylon  tea  into  England  ; but  that  without  it  the 
tea  had  become  more  popularly  drunk  than  any 
other.  “That’s  perfectly  true,”  was  replied,  “but 
the  conditions  here  and  the  condition  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies  are  wide  apart  in  their  characteris- 
tics, and  if  you  don’t  take  these  into  account  you 
will  probably  find  the  progress  made  in  Australia 
to  fall  greatly  behind  whai  has  been  achieved  at 
home.  Throughout  Australia  I find  a guarantee 
to  be  required  to  induce  its  people  to  make  a change 
in  their  ordinary  course  of  tea  drinking.  You  will 
find  the  education  to  a refined  taste  much  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  with  the  coarser  palates  of 
the  Australian  Colonists  than  you  found  with  the 
more  highly  sensitive  ones  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  in  England.” 

You  will  doubtless  have  hoped  to  hear  from  mo 
by  this  mail  more  as  to  the  future  of  the  mana 
grass  experiments  respecting  which  my  letters  have 
lately  given  you  so  much  detail.  Since  last  writing 
it  has  been  told  me  that  the  first  lot  of  the  grass 
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which  was  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Shand,  and 
which  gave  such  good  results,  was  grown  in  districts 
closely  neighbouring  on  Dikoya,  whence  the  second 
lot  was  derived,  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  mere 
locality  of  growth  could  not  have  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  differences  in  result  which  have  been 
experienced  to  the  several  trials  made.  But  “ a 
fresh  hare  has  been  started,”  and  by  myself,  though 
I am  unable  to  tell  you  yet  whether  there  is  a justifi- 
cation for  hunting  in  anew  direction.  At  all  events 
there  was  this  week  shown  to  me  a letter  from 
Dr.  Evans  with  which  he  forwarded  a specimen 
of  the  grass  (the  second  lot)  as  it  left  the  boilers. 
“Why,”  I immediately  said,  “this  is  no  more 
like  what  they  received  at  the  Poyle  Mills  and 
experimented  with  than  chalk  is  like  cheese.” 
Nor  more  it  was.  What  Dr.  Evans  sent  was  pure 
grass  blade,  quite  unaltered  in  form  from  the  green 
(or  rather  dried)  grass.  What  was  taken  by  me 
from  the  sacks  at  Poyle  Mills  (as  you  will  recog- 
nize from  the  specimen  sent  you  by  me)  was  just 
like  the  heaps  of  fibre  and  dust  resulting  from 
rotten  coir  beating.  A specimen  of  this  has  just 
been  posted  by  me  to  the  Syndicate  in  order  that 
they  may  judge  of  the  diflerence  and  make  further 
inquiry,  for  really  it  seems  to  me  certain  that 
either  some  mistake  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Evans 
or  else  that  the  stuff  which  was  sent  to  Poyle  Mills 
and  which  proved  such  a failure  in  the  working  was 
not  mana  grass  at  all,  but  some  other  product 
which  the  firm  who  did  the  boiling  had  under 
treatment  about  the  same  time.  Of  course  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  let  you  know  by  this  mail 
whether  or  not  my  suspicion  on  this  point  can 
be  justified.  Personally,  I feel  very  hopeful 

that  some  stupid  mistake  has  been  made 

which  may  account  for  the  discrepancies  that 
have  become  apparent  as  the  result  of  the 
two  sets  of  experiments  and  which  have  been  so 
disappointing.  But  the  Syndicate  is  by  no  means 
discouraged.  It  rightly  says  that  one  case  of 
failure  cannot  negative  others  in  which  success 
has  been  attained,  and  its  members  are  determined 
to  pursue  the  subject  fully  out,  feeling  what  great 
results  may  follow  if  they  are  ultimately  successful. 
There  is  some  probability,  we  now  hear,  that  they 
may  arrange  to  take  over  from  Messrs.  Ourtis 
& Harvey  the  ton  of  the  grass  which,  as  you 
were  informed  by  my  last  letter,  that  firm  has 
ordered  from  Ceylon,  and  may  be  willing  to  defer 
themselves  experimenting  upon  until  a subsequent 
shipment  can  be  obtained — London  Cur. 


CINCHONA  CULTIVATION  IN  BOLIVIA, 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  production  of  cinchona  bark,  or  oascarilla  as  it  is 
called,  from  which  the  alkaloid  quinine  is  extracted, 
was  for  many  years  Bolivia’s  most  important  industry 
in  the  agricultural  line  ; but  during  the  last  four  years 
it  has  proved  unprofitable,  owing  to  competition  in  J ava 
and  the  British  provinces  iu  southern  Asia.  That  class 
of  individuals  known  at  home  as  '■  smart  Alecks”  are 
found  even  in  this  out-of-the-way  corner  of  creation. 
One  of  these  is  a certain  Senor  Shucroft,  who  was  a 
heavy  planter  of  cascarilla  a few  years  ago,  prosperous 
and  presumably  happy.  One  unlucky  day  the  idea  struck 
him  of  sending  a (prantity  of  quina  seed  to  his  home 
government — that  of  Holland — thereby  getting  himself 
into  the  papers  and  winning  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 
In  uncalled-for  generosity  he  sent  a very  large  amount 
of  seed,  with  minute  directions  for  its  treatment  derived 
from  his  own  experience,  and  the  suggestion  that  ex- 
periments be  made  in  Java.  The  remarkable  success  of 
cioohoua  in  that  isliind  led  the  British  government  to 
encourage  its  planting  in  Ceylon,  and  already  the  busi- 
ness is  ruined  everywhere  by  over-production,  Mr. 
Sbnoroft  received  a little  gold  medal  from  the  Dutch 
king  iu  ackaowledgmest  of  hie  enterprise,  but  at  the 


same  time  he  lost  all  his  f Ttune  by  having  made  value- 
less his  own  extensive  ca-carilla  plintation. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  Tfii  N.SPCliT.^TlON. 

Bolivia  can  m \er  compete  with  those  countries  that 
now  take  the  load  iu  cinchona  produclion,  because  of 
her  immense  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  transporta- 
tion. All  her  products  must  cross  the  successive  cor- 
dilleras of  the  Andes  on  their  way  to  the  sea,  mostly  on 
mule  l ack,  at  a cost  of  transportation  not  less  eleven 
than  Bolivians  per  hundred  weight,  an  expense  five 
times  greater  than  that  of  carrying  it  from  the  coast 
around  Cape  Horn  to  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bark  produced  in  Oeylon  and 
Java  yields  only  two-thirds  as  much  sulphate  of  quinine 
as  that  grown  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Fully  nine- 
tenths  of  Bolivia’s  cascarilla  is  of  the  red  variety,  known 
as  quina  morada.  As  an  example  of  the  rapid  depre- 
ciation in  the  price  of  bark  may  be  mentioned  the 
Erickson  plantation,  which  was  valued  at  1,500,000 
Bolivians  five  years  ago  and  is  now  offered  for  sale  at 
less  than  a quarter  of  that  amount,  but  cannot  find  a 
purchaser. 

The  number  of  quina  trees  now  under  cultivation  in 
Bolivia  is  said  to  exceed  15,000,000,  about  two-thirds 
of  them  being  in  I he  province  of  Mapiri,  near  the  north- 
ern border,  whose  business  centre  is  Sorrato.  The  de- 
partment of  Yungas  cultivates  half  a million  trees 
and  a great  many  are  grown  in  the  Beni  province,  far- 
ther to  the  east.  It  is  impossible  to  get  any  reliable 
statistics  regarding  Beni’s  productions,  because  they  all 
go  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  via  the  Ama- 
zon and  its  tributaries.  Indeed,  there  are  no  printed 
statistics  of  any  kind  concerning  Bol  via’s  exports  or 
imports,  and  no  history  of  the  oountry  was  ever  written 
except  one  small  and  very  incomplete  edition  in  Spanish 
published  forty  years  ago, 

teeatmknt  of  cinchoka. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  cinchona — at  this  distance 
from  the  equator  it  will  not  grow  at  a greater  elevation 
than  5,000  feet,  nor  lower  than  3,000.  The  seeds,  which 
are  sown  in  beds,  are  so  very  small,  lighter  than  the 
lightest  thistle  down,  that  the  least  freeze  will  blow 
them  away,  necessitating  great  care  in  the  handling. 
When  the  plants  are  about  one  foot  high  they  are 
transplanted  five  or  six  feet  apart  to  the  sunny  side  of  a 
mountain.  It  is  asserted  that  virgin  soil  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  that  the  addition  of  any  kind  of  fertilizer 
would  be  ruinous.  Twice  every  year  the  earth  between 
the  tree  is  slightly  disturbed  by  the  primitive  plows 
of  tbe  country,  and  that  is  all  the  “cultivation”  they 
require  Attheageof  eight  years  the  trees  are  ready 
to  strip,  or  if  the  owner  is  hard  up,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  a part  of  them  may  be  utilized  sooner  and  young 
plants  put  in  their  places.  In  some  sections  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  remove  from  each  tree  about  a quarter  of 
its  bark  every  year,  but  here  the  tree  is  cut  down  to 
the  ground,  its  trunk  and  large  limbs  peeled  and  the 
smallest  branches  carefully  scraped  clear  to  the  leaves. 
An  eight-year-olcl  tree  yields  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  bark,  which  in  the  present  depressed  state  of 
trade  is  worthy  only  about  seventy-five  cents. 

THE  quinine  TKEE. 

If  the  peoled-off  bark  happens  to  get  wet,  it  loses 
much  of  its  alkaloid  quinine  ; hence  every  planter  has 
to  build  ample  sheds  in  which  to  dry  it.  The  trunk  of 
the  tree,  after  having  been  peeled,  is  entirely  valueless, 
not  even  good  for  firewood  in  a country  where  fuel  is 
scarce.  The  cost  of  cutting,  drying  and  packing  the 
bark  is  about  |1“J0  per  hundredweight.  The  process 
of  packing  is  as  follows  : — A box  is  lined  with  coarse 
sacking  and  then  a layer  of  banana  leaves.  The  bark  is 
put  in  and  pressed  down  with  machinery  until  the  box 
will  hold  no  more  and  the  scale  indicates  exactly  one 
hundred  pounds.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  box, 
banana  leaves  and  all ; a second  sack  is  added  and  the 
whole  bouud  tight  with  raw-hide  thongs.  There  are 
no  fewer  than  twenty  one  varieties  of  the  quina  tree, 
some  worthless,  others  ranging  in  the  amount  of  quinine 
contained  in  the  bark  from  one-half  per  cent  to  seven 
percent.  The  buyer  must  know  his  busieess,  for  if 
l ot  au  expert  he  is  likely  to  be  badly  sold.  The  “ gold 
brick” swindle  basnet  been  so  often  perpetrated  in  tbe 
United  Btatea  as  thali  of  selling  for  oascarilla  the  wortb< 
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lees  bark  of  some  other  tree.  A well  known  dealer  of 
La  Paz,  who  ought  to  have  known  what  he  was  about 
after  years  of  experience,  recently  lost  f 160,000  at  one 
fell  swoop  on  a ship  load  of  bark  euppneed  to  be  cas- 
carilla,  but  which,  when  arrived  at  the  English  market, 
turned  out  to  be  a species  of  oak,  good  for  nothing  at 
all.  The  onl}'  way  to  test  the  bark  is  by  tasting  it, 
That  which  gives  out  a bitter  taste  immediately  on 
being  taken  into  the  month  will  yield  a comparatively 
small  amount  of  quinine,  while  the  best  must  be 
chewed  before  the  quinine  taste  is  apparent. — Exchange. 

^ 

NATIONAL  WOOD  SUPPLIES. 

Bulletin  No.  4,  just  issued  by  the  Division  of 
Forestry,  is  a sequel  to  some  previous  publications 
of  the  division  which  discuss  the  relations  of  rail- 
roads to  the  wood  supplies  of  the  country,  with 
reference  to  the  conservation  of  our  forest  areas. 
It  contains  a brief  discussion  by  the  chief  of  the 
division,  setting  forth  upon  the  basis  of  a recent 
canvass  among  the  railroad  companies  the  enor- 
mous consumption  of  wood  material  for  railroad 
construotion,  and  especially  showing  how  future 
supplies  are  being  endangered  by  the  use  of  the 
most  valuable  timber  and  of  the  young  growth. 
To  satisfy  this  demand  requires  the  annual  culling 
of  the  best  timber  from  probably  more  than  1,000,000 
acres  of  our  natural  forest  lands.  The  chief  value 
of  this  part  of  the  bulletin  consists  in  the  directions 
which  are  given  for  increasing  the  durability  of 
wooden  ties.  These  are  found  to  last  on  the  aver- 
age less  than  seven  years,  so  that  for  replacement 
alone  an  annual  cut  of  80,000,000  ties  is  required. 
By  lengthening  the  life  of  the  tie  a single  year 
it  is  evident  that  a considerable  saving  would  be 
effected,  tending  to  reduce  transportation  charges 
and  a'so  to  husband  our  forest  supplies.  For 
lengthening  the  durability  of  ties  various  means 
are  suggested,  among  which  are  the  selection  of 
lasting  timber,  proper  care  in  the  seasoning  of 
material,  attention  to  the  drainage  and  ballast  of 
the  road-bed,  precautions  against  fungi,  improved 
methods  in  fastening  rails,  and  various  preserving 
processes,  some  of  which  are  new.  The  informa- 
tion here  furnished  is  likely  to  be  of  value  to  any 
eonsumtr  of  wood  material. 

The  bulk  of  the  bulletin  is  taken  up  by  a re- 
port of  E.  E.  Tratman,  c.  e.,  collating  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world  in  regard  to  the  substitution 
of  metal  for  railroad  ties.  It  had  been  stated 
hitherto  that  metal  ties  were  used  experimentally, 
but  that  the  time  for  their  introduction  was  still 
far  distant.  This  report  shows  that  not  only  are 
there  something  like  30,000  miles  of  railroad  track 
of  the  world  laid  on  metal  tics,  but  that  where 
these  ties  have  been  used  most  extensively,  namely, 
in  Germany,  India,  and  the  Argentine  Eepublic, 
they  have  shown  themselves  superior  to  wooden 
ties  in  producing  a safer,  more  permanent,  and  in 
the  end  more  economical  track. 

The  report  is  exhaustive,  full  of  the  detail  which 
alone  can  make  it  valuable  to  the  engineer,  and 
promises  to  be  an  important  aid  to  the  metal  tie 
question,  which  in  this  country  has  received  little 
consideration,  from  the  belief  that  it  is  either  im- 
practicable,  or  with  our  seemingly  inexhaustible 
timber  supplies  premature.  The  use  of  the  metal 
tie  is  expected  to  economize  wood  supplies  and  by 
its  cheaper  maintenanoe  and  other  favourable  features 
to  reduce  transportation  charges  and  increase  rapidity 
and  safety  of  American  Grocer. 


Ti; A Notes  : Daiuehling,  Sept.  20th.— Some  very 
good  sun  (onimonccmeiit  of  week,  whicli  has  brought 
<m  fair  growth.  Foggy  tliough  latter  end,  with  rather 
too  cold  rain  to  make  heavy  flii-h.  Kainfall  to  date 
121  iuohos. 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  RUSSIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tropical  Agriculturiitf,  Colombo. 

Kandy,  Got.  11th. 

SiK,— I beg  to  enclose  letter  received  from  Mr, 
M,  Eogivue  on  the  subject  of  making  known  and 
pushing  the  salo  of  Ceylon  tea  in  Eussia.—  I am,  sir, 
yours  faithfully,  A.  PHILIP,  Secretary. 


Moscow,  30tb  Aug.  Ilth  Sept.  1890. 

A.  Philip,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Ceylon  Planters’ Associa- 
tion, Kandy. 

TEA  ruED. 

Dear  Sir,— I wrote  you  last  from  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  23rd  July/14th  Aug.  I have  since  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Wm.  Martin  Leake  of  London, 
to  whom  I have  asked  to  coraniunioate  to  you  the 
contents  of  my  letters. 

St.  Petersburg, — As  I have  already  informed  you 
I visited  there  all  the  principal  tea  merchants,  moat  of 
them  were  in  Nijni  at  the  time,  but  everyone  I have 
seen  has  tasted  my  samples  of  Ceylon  teas,  and 
before  leavieg  that  pirce,  I have  left  to  Mr,  D. 
Haverlandt,  who  will  act  as  my  agent  there,  all  the 
necessary  instructions  by  samples  to  continue  the  work, 
see  the  people  and  pu.sh  the  business.  I hope  that 
orders  will  soon  follow,  when  the  parties  interested 
return  from  Nijni. — I have  also  distributed  more  than 
150  lb.  of  tea,  in  Is  8d  and  Is  4d  lb.  packets,  all  over 
the  town,  to  restaurants,  tea  houses,  public  bars  and 
friends. — The  general  report  is  that  the  tea  is  good. 
More  was  impossible  for  me  to  do.  I had  to  leave 
for  Moscow,  having  been  in  St.  Petersburg  quite  enough 
time,  a little  over  than  one  month. 

Moscow. — I arrived  here  on  the  13th/25th  August 
and  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  firms  interested  in 
tea,  such  as 

Alexis  Goubzin’s  successors  (Hdritiers)  A.  Kousie- 
tzoff  & Co.,  the  first  and  best  wholesale  tea  honse  in 


Eussia. 

Vve.  Rostergueff  & Successeurs 

,,  Catairo  & Fils  -Second  best 

Wogan  & Oo. 

Quizinoff  Bros. 

Behrend  and  Stern  &c.  &c. 

and  Popoff  Bros.  & Co.,  first  retail  tea  house  in  Russia 
having  over  30  warehouses  and  shops  in  every  large 
town,  such  as  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Riga, 
Varsovia  and  other  places  all  over  Russia. 

Most  of  their  principals  being  in  Nijni,  I thought 
best  of  going  there  to  see  them.  I did  so  last 
week.  They  have  all  taken  great  care  and  trou- 
ble in  tasting  my  samples,  compared  them  with 
Chinese  kinds,  Caravan  and  others — and,  I am  glad 
to  say,  reported  very  favourably  upon  their  quality 
which  they  say,  is  on  the  whole  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  equivalent  grades  of  Chinese  kinds,  against 
which  the  present  general  complaint  is,  that  they  are 
getting  every  j-ear  more  and  more  inferior.  They 
find  our  teas  well  made,  of  fine  flavour  ami  good  liquor, 
but  would  prefer  them  of  somewhat  darker  infusion 
than  the  ones  I had  to  show  them,  viz.: — 

'*  Aberdeen  ” ') 

“ Mahouea  " | 

“Patiagama”  | 

“Ferndale”  )- Pekoes. 

“ Glengariffe”  I 

•‘Labukelle”  | 

“Rahatungoda " J 

“ Labukelle  ” 

“ Kurnwitte  " ) 

The  “Labukelle”  and  “Rahatungoda”  pekoes  have 
been  found  the  finest  of  all  these  teas,  but  rather  too 
pale  of  infusion,  and,  as  pointed  out  above,  teas  of 
a darker  colour  in  cup,  which  would  keep  about  iho 
same  for  the  second  and  even  the  third  infusion, — the 
same  as  Chinese  teas  do — would  be  preferred. 

I remarked  in  my  previous  letters  the  way  of  making 
tea  in  Russia,  viz : — To  pour  in  the  tea  pot— some- 
times up  to  four  times — boiling  water  on  the  same 
tea  ; the  first  infusion  is  of  cour-'c  darker  than  the 
.second  and  so  on,  but  the  last  must  still  have  enough 
colour  for  appearance’s  sake,  although  there  is  no 
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more,  or  very  little  taste  remainieg  in  it,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  Russian  market  required  dark 
liquored  teas,  just  the  contrary  than  what  I had 
been  told  in  London,  where  very  little  indeed  is 
known  about  Russian  tea  business. 

This,  of  course,  applies  chiefly  to  teas  sold  to  the 
general  public  in  Russia— the  common  people— which 
are  the  largest  consumers.  Better  classes  drink  better 
tea  and  some  of  them  make  it  better  with  one  in- 
fusion only — broken  pekoe  of  any  “Labnkelle”  sample 
or  equal  to  it— would  do  for  them  very  well,  but, 
as  a rule,  fine  and  finest  teas  are  sold  in  much 
smaller  quantities  than  common  and  medium  to  good 
ordinary  qualities.  , ^ , 

Now,  as  to  the  question  : “ Whether  Oeylon  teas  will 
suit  the  Russian  taste,”  and  “whether  they  can  be  intro- 
duced in  the  country,  to  be  drank  as  pure  Oeylon  teas 
and  supplant  or  replace  Chinese  kinds,  ’ there  are 
two  ways  of  answering  it; — The  large  and  wholesale 
Merchants  will  say,  no,  but  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  yes  ! The  wholesale  merchants— importers — 
much  more  conservative,  in  their  way  of  trading, 
than  the  consumers,  in  a matter  of  taste,  pretend 
that  Oeylon  teas  cannot  be  drank  by  themselves— 
pure— and  appreciated  by  the  public  for  their  merit, 
because  they  are  not  known  well  enough  and  do  not 
suit  the  Russian  taste.  This  is  their  old  and  only 
song,  and  they  say,  that  they  can  only  be  used  for 
blending  purposes,  mixed  with  Chinese  teas,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  these  importers  who,  finding 
their  profit  in  selling  to  retailers,  mixture  of  any  kinds 
of  all  sorts  of  teas,  which  they  have  introduced,  and 
have  made  known,  will  not  take  the  trouble  now  to 
introduce  any  new  kind,  against  which  they  have  at 
first,  a sort  of  antipathy  and  which  they  think 
could  perhaps  stand  the  risk  to  remain  for  some  time 
unsold  in  their  stores.  The  Retailers  think  exactly 
the  same,  and  the  Public— the  consumers— who  up 
to  the  present  time,  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing,  buying  or  drinking  anything  else  but  what 
was  offered  and  sold  to  them  in  retail  shops,  are 
therefore  cut  out  entirely  of  “ Pure  Oeylon  Tea,” 
and  cannot  get  at  it  ! In  St.  Petersburg  and  here, 
I repeat  it,  everyone,  friends  and  others,  who  have 
tasted  my  sample^,  have  found  them  excellent,  cheap, 
even  in  the  g’ood  qualities,  and  economical,  and  have 
asked  me  where  tbe  tea  could  be  bought  in  retail; 
this  of  course  I was  unable  to  answer  just  at  present 
for  the  simple  reason  that  nobody  sells  it  pure,  but 
I told  them  that  it  would  be  the  case  before  long. 

In  Nijni-Novgorod,  installed  in  the  shop  of  a friend, 
a watchmaker,  visited  by  a large  number  of  people  of  all 
cla.s8es,  Russians,  Siberians,  Tartars,  Armenians,  etc.,  etc. 
I had  some  of  my  samples  made  in  cup  and  offered,  to 
every  visitor,  some  of  it.  The  voices  were  unanimous 
to  declare  the  tea  very  good  and  , cheap,  and  who  10 
lb.,  who  20  lb.,  etc.  everyone,  wanted  to  buy  some  ; and 
asked  me  where  to  get  it,  but  I could  not  sell  nay 
samples — having  no  license  for  retail.  The  fine_  in 
Russia  is  a heavy  one,  for  the  sale  of  any  article 
without  a license. 

This  is  to  show  what  the  general  public  think  of 
these  teas  and  that  they  would  buy  them  if  they  were 
to  be  got  anywhere  in  Russia,  in  retail.  And  I can 
say,  that  to  only  friends  and  acquaintances,  here 
and'  St.  Petersburg,  I could,  at  once,  sell  over  1,000  lb. 
of  tea  at  a good  and  very  profitable  price,  if  I had  a 
stock  and  a license. 

Mr.  Hadimiroff  (in  Nijni)  head  partner  in  the 
large  firm  of  A.  Dousentzofl  k Co.  bus  taken  special 
trouble  with  ray  samples  and  pronounced  himself  very 
pleased  with  their  quality  ; he  is  of  opinion  that  Oeylon 
teas  wi'l  have,  before  long,  their  time  iu  Russia  and 
he  drank  exteii'-ively  all  0V(  r the  country,  will  sell  vvfcll 
au'l  replice  advantageously  the  Chinese  kinds,  which 
arc  getting  now  so  bad  and  inferior  in  quality,  lie  pro- 
mise'! me  In  give  a trial  order  of  some  importance, 
on  l,i->  return  to  Moscow — in  ahoui  a week’s  time — hut 
ra  .'s,  tint  ii  would  not  do  for  his  Firm  to  advertise  ami 
mak'e  a Iteclaiuo  tor  the  tea ; Large  and  vvellknown 
I'll  ms  (wholesale)  in  Kusida  it  appears,  do  never  advor- 
tiso. — This  I do  not  understand  ami  Iain  ntreidthnli, 
hero  again, — even  with  a laigc  ordi  r from  Uiis  l''irm 


we  shall  miss  our  object  in  bringing  the  article,  as 
“Pure  Oeylon  Tea,”  within  the  direct  reach  of  the 
consumer. 

I have  already  written  extensively  on  the  question. 

I consider  that  I have  also  done  a great  deal  of  good  for 
the  object  of  my  missions,  althongh  it  is  nothing  when 
considering  what  remains  to  be  done, — and  I come  now 
to  the  conclusion  that,  the  only  way  of  introducing 
“ Pure  Oeylon  Tea”  in  the  country,  quickly  and  surely, 
is  to  give  the  public  the  opportunity  of  buying  it  as 
such,  and  this  is  only  feasible  by  opening  here. 
Moscow  is  the  centre  of  Russisn  business  and  the 
largest  market  for  tea.  And  for  other  places,  depfits  of 
Oeylon  tea  and  retail  warehouses  for  its  sale.  The  first 
enterprising  man  to  do  it  will  make  his  fortune  in  no 
time.  It  will  be  objected,  I am  sure,  that  the  very  fact 
of  his  doing  a retail  business  might  influence  the  whole- 
sale trade  in  combining  to  shut  him  out  of  the  market 
altogether ; this  may  be  correct  but,  1 repeat  it,  the 
importers,  although  perhaps  willing  to  give  a few  orders 
will  only  use  Ceylon  tea  for  blending  purposes  and  will 
never  introduce  it  to  the  reach  of  retailers  and  con- 
sumers— for  its  own  merit,  whatever  it  may  be,  good  or 
bad, — to  prejudice  another  article  they  have  already  in. 
troduced,  and  are  selling  easily  and  advantageously 
and,  supposing  even  that  some  of  these  importers  give 
some  orders  of  a few  hundred  chests  during  the 
year,  just  as  they  did,  through  London  houses,  before 
my  coming  here,  mix  the  tea  with  some  other 
kind  and  take  perhaps  one  year  to  sell  that  quantity 
and  order  a fresh  lot,  here  ends  the  business  and  the 
aim  your  Association  proposed,  in  sending  me  here, 
is  not  attained. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  what  I 
would  like  to  do,  is; — 

1st.  To  have  here,  in  Odessa,  Riga,  St.  Peter.sburg 
and  even  Varsovie,  stocks  of  Ceylon  tea  in  low 
medium  and  fine  qualities  of  pekoe  and  pekoe  souchong, 
very  little  broken  pekoe, — say  about  2,000  lb.  of  sorted 
in  each  place  to  begin  with,  of  well  made  teas,  not 
too  black,  of  good  aroma,  mild,  mellow  and  soft  flavor 
and  liquor,  not  too  pungent,  but  of  somewhat  dark- 
reddish  coloured  liquor. 

2nd.  To  open  a small  office  in  Moscow,  and 
3rd.  A few  retail  warehouses  at  above-mentioned 
places,  in  ordertosell  tea  by  packets  of  J,  J and  1 lb.  or 
ruore  voluminous  packets,  by  chests  and  otherwise,  and 
4th.  To  start  a well  conducted  Reclame  by  means 
of  Government  analysis — published  in  newspapers, 
advertisements,  circulars,  placards,  pamphlets,  etc., 
circulated  and  distributed  all  over  Russia. 

In  my  opinion,  this  would  be  the  only  possible  way 
of  obtaining  success  and,  I am  sure,  would  prove, 
before  long,  a very  good  and  most  remunerative  busi- 
ness, which  could  also  be  extended  to  other  products 
of  Ceylon  and  export  of  Russian  produce. 

Duty  paid  Chinese  teas,  mixtures  or  others,  are 
sold  in  the  country  from  Roubles  3’50  kop.  down- 
wards to  Rbl.  1’25  kop.  per  Russian  Pound,  as  per  qua- 
lity, and  taking  a Ceylon  pekoe  or  pekoe  souchong, 
superior  in  quality  to  the  lowest  Chinese  or  mixture 
tea,  sold  here  at  Rbl.  1 25  kop.  Something  for  in- 
stance equal  to  my  sample  “ Kuruwitta  ” pekoe  sou- 
chong, bought  in  London,  first  cost  at  9d  per  Eng.  lb. 
charges  to  Odessa"  Riga  or  St, 

Petersburg  l|d  „ „ 

about  J penny  per  lb.  to  be  added 

for  railway  freight  to  Moscow  lO^d  „ „ 

and  say  Rbl.  8'30  per  £ str.  aver- 
age rnte  of  exchange,  equal  to  37  kop.  „ „ 

plus  89  „ .,  „ 

for  duty,  customs  and  other  charges  would  cost 
Rbl.  l‘2t)  per  English  pound  or  (1/lOlh  less  for  Russian 
pound)  Rbl.  P1.5at  any  of  the  above  sea  ports  or  Rbl.  1‘17 
iu  Moscow,  which  tea  selling  at  only.  Rbi.  1'25  here 
woo'd  leave  a gross  jirofit  of  8 kopecks  per  pound. 
This  calculation  is  based  on  the  clearing  at  St. 
Petersburg  of  my  671  lb.  samples,  but  duty,  customs 
and  other  charges  could  be  considerably  reduced 
on  a larger  quantity  imported  at  a time  and  of 
course  duty  alone  being  the  same  on  ordinary  and 
fin  eteas,  the  profit  would  be  much  larger  on  the 
latter  qualities. 
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Shipments  to  Odessa  direct  from  Colombo, 
would  again  be  more  advantageous  and  when  ship- 
ped by  the  steamers  of  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet 
could  be  stored  free  of  rent  for  any  length  of  time, 
in  the  Company’s  bonded  warehouses  ; this  has  been 
offered  to  me  by  Mr.  Vachtine,  Director-Inspector 

of  the  Company.  . •„  i. 

As  to  quantities  to  be  sold  the  future  will  show  it 
as  soon  as  Ceylon  teas  begin  to  be  known  in  the 
country.  I do  not  like  to  anticipate  with  figures, 
but  it  may  interest  you  to  hear  that  it  is  calculated 
that  the  firm  Popoff  & Co.,  the  largest  retail  tea 
house  in  Russia,  is  selling  alone  over  50,000  pounds  of 
tea  daily  in  their  various  stores  all  over  Russia,  and 
supposing  that  I would  sell  only  10,000  lb.  per 
month  for  the  first  and  even  the  second  year,  or 
120,000  pounds  a year,— and  this  quantity  I have,  no 
doubt,  would  be  easily  reached— at  an  average  profit 
of  15  kopecks  a pound  only,  this  would  leave  a gross 
profit  of  18,000  roubles  to  cover  expenses  which  I 
estimate  about  as  follows  : — 

Reclame,  advertisements,  circulars  placards,  Rbl. 

cards,  printing,  etc.  ...  •••  5,000 

F-r  one  Year. 

Rent  of  oflSoe  in  Moscow  ...  ...  500 

Furniture  for  same  ...  .••  250 

Wages  to  men  ...  •••  bOO 

My  own  expenses  ...  ...  2,000 


3,250 

6,000 

1,000 

3,000 

1,750 


Rent  of  5 warehouses  and  furniture... 

Five  Dioenses  at  Rbl.  200 
Wages  to  5 warehousekeepers 
Interest,  insurance  and  travelling  expenses 

Say,  Rbl.  20,000 

Thus  clearing  in  the  first  year  all  the  expenditure  and 
stock-in-trade  as  I do  not  admit  that  the  profit  is  to 
be  only  15  kopecks  per  pound  of  tea — this  can  easily 
be  doubled.  The  article  is  then  introduced  with  all 
probabilities  of  a splendid  and  increasing  business  in 
the  following  years. 

For  this,  a capital  of  about  Roubles  26,000  would  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  first  advances  and  start  the 
business  on  a sure  footing  viz.  Duty  and  charges  are 


1,000  pounds  of  tea  say  a 

rouble  1 per  lb. 

Rbls, 

10,000 

First  urgent  reclame  to  bo  made 
in  starting 

2,000 

2 year  rent  in  advance  for  office 
and  five  Warehouses 

)l 

2,000 

Furniture  for  office  and  Warehouses 

31 

3.000 

Five  licenses 

11 

1,000 

year  Wages,  Salaries,  Insurance 
in  advance 

J1 

1,500 

Travelling  expenses  and  sundries 

500 

Roubles 

>1 

20,000 

plus  about  £st600  or  say  „ 5,000 

To  cover  the  value  of  about  10,000  pounds  of  tea 
Cost,  freight  and  Insurance  at  one  Ilufs  an  Port.  Or 
say  about  £st3,000  to  float  on  a good  scale,  the  whole 
concern  which  could  bo,  of  course,  extended  later 
on  proportionally  as  for  the  yearly  results  of  the 
business. 

Now  for  the  enterprising  man  to  advance  this  money, 

1 have  no  hesitation  in  guaranteeing  bim  the  success. 
This  would  be  a good  thing  for  a Oolomho  firm 
intoveste  i in  tea  busine.'s.  Remember  that  all  the 
tea  retailers  in  Russia  have  made  their  fortune  and 
»ve  wealthy  people,  and  that  as  Mr.  Vladimiroff  told 
m«  Chinese  Teas  decreasing  coiisitlerably  in  qualities 
as  well  as  in  quantities,  it  is  now  the  very  favorable 
time  fur  introducing  t'e;  Ion  Teas  in  Russia. 

Mo.'Ce  w wi'l  have  m xt  year  abcut  June  1801  a 
large  exliibilioii,  and  1 tiiink  that  Ceylon  ought  to 
he  well  repiosi  iit'  il  with  a Urge  kiosk  for  lea  and 
a gol  d collection  of  oUn  r Ceylon  produce. 

I’leaso  give  the  lo.cg.  ing  your  very  can  e»t  con- 
sideritiun  mid  plae,  ihes^  !ciir.\rks  betoro  the  Com- 
mittee of  your  I’lmui  ;-s’  Association  “Tea  Fund” 
who,  I hope,  will  u;  derstaud  that  to  do  such  a difficult 
work  like  the  one  1 did  uiidertako  to  do,  1 must 
ho  well  Rupporlcd  by  means  of  more  liberality. 

As  regards  Funds:  It  is  useh  ss  for  mo  to  repeat 


that  the  £stl00  granted  to  me  by  your  “ Tea  Fund  ” 
Committee  was  quite  inadequate  and  insufficient  to 
do  what  I have  done  up  to  this  day  travelling  from 
Switzerland  to  London,  where  I had  to  .stay  over  a 
fortnight,  to  St.  Petersburg,  via  Berlin  and  Konigsberg 
two  days  in  each  place,  and  over  one  month’s  stay 
in  St.  Petersberg,  to  Moscow  and  Nijui  Novgorod 
and  stay  of  already  three  weeks  between  both  places ! 
When  you  add  to  this,  all  sorts  of  expenses  such, 
as  duty  and  charges  on  Tea  samples  over  £st80  ! 
Printing  matters,  carriages,  hire,  packing  of  tea,  rent 
of  godown,  interpreter,  tips,  postages,  &o.,  &c.,  you 
may  easily  believe  that  I have  already  spent  over 
than  double  that  amount  of  which  more  than  £stl00 
are  out  of  my  own  pocket,  considering  moreover  that 
I only  received  £st86  out  of  the  £stl00  granted,  Mr. 
Leake  having  kept  the  balance  of  about  £sfl4  to  cover 
the  surplus  of  Messrs.  Malcolm  Kearton  & Co.’s  invoice 
for  Tea  Samples,  which  I had  to  increase  over  the  ,£st30. 
granted  by  the  ” Tea  Fund  ” Committee  for  their 
purchase  in  order  to  complete  my  assortment  in  every 
desirable  grade  and  qualities  suitable  for  the  Russian 
market.  I may  just  as  well  inform  you  that  I am 
now  left  here  without  money,  in  (he  most  difficult  posi- 
tion and  not  knowing  what  I have  to  do  : “ Abandon 
the  field  and  return  homo  ” or  “ Hang  on  a little 
longer  with  the  hope  of  getting  a further  allowance 
from  your  Committee  to  enable  and  to  continue  my 
work  ” ? 

But  as  winter  i.s  drawing  now  very  near,  I should 
like  very  much  to  know,  before  long  what  is  to  be 
decided. 

I do  fear  to  remain  during  the  winter,  idle  and 
without  means,  in  a country  like  Russia,  where  the 
life  is  so  expensive,  and  I wonld  be  very  thankful  to 
your  Coramiteo  to  take  a decision  without  further  delay. 

It  is  quite  true  that  it  was  my  own  proposition  to 
come  to  Russia  and  that  the  amount  I have  been 
granted  for  my  expenditures,  was  the  figure 
stipulated  by  mo.  When  I estimated  at  a 
£stI00,  the  approximative  amount  of  my  expenses, 

I did  it  in  perfect  good  faith  not  knowing  what  a 
country  Russia  was.  That  the  duty  on  Tea  was  so 
high,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  “ Tea  Fund  would 
be  liberal  to  me  after  a first  start  here  as  expressed  in 
the  resolution  of  its  Committee.  It  was  only  in 
London  that  I heard  more  positive  information  and 
I remember  having  heard  Mr.  J.  Capper  saving:  — 
That  it  was  ridiculous  to  expect  anyone  to  do  this 
work  wi'h  so  little  money  quite  inadequate  to  it. 
My  previous  reports  from  St.  Petersburg  have  proved 
it  superabundantly,  but  I left  London  for  this  country 
encouraged  by  many  that  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund 
Committee  would  understand  my  position  and  reconsider 
their  former  decision. 

I acknowledge  having  made  a mistake  in  my  esti- 
mate of  expenditure,  but  is  it  a reason  why  the 
scheme  should  now  be  aV  andoned,  when  I am  so 
near  and  so  hopeful  of  ob’aining  success,  and  should  the 
first  money  spent,  be  left  behind  without  return  at  all  ? 
With  my  work  not  even  half  done.  This  would  he 
a very  sad  conclusion  to  my  mission  ! I do  not  pre- 
tend having  shown  yet  any  satisfactory  results,  but, 
I consider  having  done  already  good  work,  and  1 am 
sure  that  I could  obtain  a complete  success  it  more 
money  was  to  be  spent  and  if  I was  well  supported 
in  my  above  proposals.  Why  could  not  a Company 
be  floated  for  this  purpose  in  the  same  way  as  Mr. 
Pineo  did  it  for  America.  This  is  well  worth  con- 
sidering by  your  Ceylon  merchants  and  capitalists. 
Tbe  c.apital  required  is  not  a large  one  and  I think 
slisres  could  be  easity  placed. 

Duty  on  every  article  Or  produce — except  tea — im- 
ported in  Russia  lias,  liuco  a week,  been  augmented 
of  20  per  cent. 

The  Nijni  fair  was  a very  interesting  sight,  it  closed 
last  Saturday,  the  25, h Augunl  ICtli  Soptember. 
ttonfirraing  ray  c;ad  from  these,  1 beg  t ) remain, 
dear  sir,  y :ur.s  fa'tlifii'ly,  M-  RcoivtiP. 


I have  written  to 
of  Ceylon  Tea,  he 


1,1  13  h Sepf. 

Mr.  Leake  regarding  llio  packing 

must  have  communicated  my 
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remarks  to  you  and  I hope  that  something  will  be 
done  in  Oevlon  to  improve  the  packages,  at  any  rate 
for  shipments  to  Russia. — My  present  address  is 
care  of  Madame  Mathey,  Maison  meublee,  Grande 
Nikitsky,  Moscow,  and  in  case  a telegram  should  be 
addressed  to  me,  Rogivue,  Mathey  Nikitsky  Moscow, 
would  do.  Again  yours  faithfully,  M.  R. 

♦ 

A FUEL  SUPPLY  FROM  WASTE  GRASSES. 

The  rapidly  narrowing  field  from  which  our 
needed  supply  of  fuel  can  be  drawn,  and  the 
widening  demand  due  to  the  consumption  necessary 
for  the  curing  of  tea,  justify  us  in  considering  every 
possible  suggestion  that  can  be  made  for  averting  a 
difficulty  already  felt  and  promising  soon  to  increase 
in  seriousness.  With  many  suggestions  emanating 
either  from  correspondents  or  started  by  ourselves 
we  have  dealt  on  previous  occasions,  and  we  do 
not  propose  in  this  article  again  to  discuss  them. 
But  few  of  these  have  been  put  to  a practical  test, 
and  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  say  whether  any 
of  them  will  fulfil  the  hope  entertained  of  them  or 
not.  But  just  now  very  much  interest  is  felt  at  home 
in  what  have  hitherto  been  the  waste  products  of 
the  island,  and  the  more  the  utilisation  of  these 
can  be  promoted,  the  greater  the  gain,  both  present 
and  prospect,  to  the  Colony. 

As  an  instance  of  such  utilization,  we  oan  well 
recollect  the  time  when  the  accumulation  of  coffee 
husk  or  chaff  in  the  Colombo  mills  of  that  day  was 
found  to  be  a positive  nuisance.  Trials  made, 
however,  proved  ic  to  be  an  admirable  fuel  for 
steam  boilers,  and  while  the  supply  could  be  kept 
up  we  believe  every  steam  factory  in  ('olombo 
fired  with  this  material.  At  the  Government  Factory 
its  use  gradually  superseded  that  both  of  wood  end 
coal,  with  the  result  that  a very  large  saving  was 
effected.  That  was  a single  case  in  point,  and  it 
emboldens  us  to  write  further  on  a subject  with 
the  technicalities  of  which  we  do  not  profess  to  bs 
acquainted,  but  which,  under  the  cireumstancee, 
may  be  found  to  be  deserving  of  some  thought 
by  those  whose  interests  are  becoming  greatly 
affected  by  the  scarcity  of  fuel  within  our  plant- 
ing districts.  We  have  but  lately  been  informed 
by  our  London  Correspondent,  that  Messrs.  Curtis 
& Harvey,  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  fine 
gunpowder,  believe  that  it  may  be  found  to  pay  them 
to  import  from  Ceylon  a quantity  of  mana  grass  for 
the  purpose  of  making  charcoal.  Now  in  the  produc- 
tion of  that  article  a very  great  amount  of  heat  is 
evolved  and  lost.  The  question  is,  whether  from 
the  many  varieties  of  grass  which  cover  waste  lands 
in  this  island  charcoal  could  not  be  made  in  a 
special  apparatus,  the  wasted  heat  from  which 
could  be  availed  of  to  do  us  valuable  service  while 
leaving  the  residue  as  a marketable  commodity  ? 
If  this  could  be  accomplished  a distinct  step  in 
advance  would  be  made  towards  solving  the  diffi- 
culty apprehended  as  to  our  future  fuel  supplies. 

Of  course  we  know  that  dried  grasses  of  this 
kind  burnt  in  an  ordinary  furnace  would  be  simply 
Hashed  away  uselessly  by  the  strong  draught,  aud 
would  leave  an  ash  certain  to  choke  the  bars  and 
Hues  so  as  to  completely  check  after-combustion. 
But,  assuming  that  they  were  fed  into  some  kind 
of  incinerator  which  would  utilize  the  heat  of  the 
gases  evolved  for  general  purposes,  h aving  behind 
a pure  charcoal,  it  is  possible,  we  think,  that  if 
the  latter  were  possessed  of  sufficient  value  for 
export  or  home  use,  this  question  of  fuel  supply 
might  in  a great  degree  be  sat'sfaotorily  solved. 
As  to  this  lust  point,  we  oan  oc-ly  say  that  if 
McHErs.  Curtis  A Harvey  believe  that  it  would 
pay  them  to  import  tlio  grass  and  burn  it  into 
charcoal  at  home,  there  is  good  ground  for  us  to 


believe  that  it  would  pay  our  planters  to  trans- 
form it  on  the  spot,  using  the  wasted  heat  we 
have  written  of  for  their  own  purposes  and  export- 
ing the  charcoal  produced.  We  must  leave  it  to 
those  better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  such 
processes,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  idea 
that  occurs  to  us  is  in  any  way  feasible.  As  we 
have  on  previous  occasions  said,  we  do  not  offer 
our  suggestions  on  this  and  kindred  matters  with 
any  conviction  of  their  full  practicability.  But 
there  is  often  a shade  of  truth  and  a grain  of 
practicability  even  in  the  most  crude  ideas  ; and  in 
the  faoe  of  anticipated  difficulties  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate  to  propound  any  scheme  which  might  from  bare 
theory  be  advanced  by  experts  to  practical  use. 
fulness. 


NOTES  ON  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

By  De.  J.  E.  Taylor.  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c..  Editor 
or  “Science  Gossip.” 

Some  months  ago  1 drew  attenti-m  to  Mr.  D.  Morrises 
paper,  read  before  the  Linnasan  Society,  on  the  fruit 
of  the  sugarcane.  The  practical  result  of  that  paper 
is  that  seedling  sugarciiues  are  now  being  grown  in 
Kew  Gardens.  The  Government  of  Barbadoes  took  up 
the  question  in  great  earnest,  and  they  have  just 
published  a valuable  report  on  the  seedling  sugarcanes, 
in  which  are  fully  recorded  the  interestine  results 
obtained  on  the  experimental  fields  at  Dodd’s  Reforma- 
tory in  that  island. 

I observe  that  the  Italian  navy  has  recently  beeu  trying 
a new  fuel — a mixture  of  kerosene  and  coal-dust.  The 
inen-of-war  thus  fired  are  said  to  have  increased  their 
speed  by  its  u»e  two  knots  an  hour.  This  will  be  very 
convenient  in  war  time  for  abat'le  sbip  to  get  away. 
However,  one  drawback  is  recorded — the  increased  heat 
seriously  affects  the  boiler-plates.  Then  who  is  going 
to  sit  on  the  safety-valves  ? 

You  have  in  Australia  nearly  all  kinds  of  climate  and 
physical  conditions  for  the  growth  of  pl  .nts.  It  is  no 
good  drawing  anything  that  the  world  doe.s  not  want. 
Therefore,  the  following  facts  may  not  be  without  in- 
terest. Perhaps  we  shooM  never  have  liesrd  of  India 
or  the  Blalayan  Archipelago,  nor  would  Europe  have 
been  embroiled  in  a host  of  wars,  if  it  bad  not  been 
for  the  spices  those  lards  produced.  With  the  increased 
growth  of  the  world’s  population  the  amount  required 
is  of  course  increased.  Take  cloves  for  example.  Not 
only  are  these  rice  fruit-capsules  the  most  pung’ent 
of  spices,  but  an  important  oil  is  now  extraot<  d from 
them  for  microscopical  and  other  purpose-.  One  cannot 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  eul'iv.etion  of  c'oves  has 
become  a speciality.  Sixty  years  ago  the  plant  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Island  of  Zanzibar,  so  that  it  may  have 
influenced  the  Arab  slave  trade,  just  as  the  iu'roduoed 
cottcn-plaut  is  historical  associated  with  the  importation 
of  niggers  ii  to  the  Southern  States  of  America.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  chief  supply  of  cloves  now-a-days 
is  not  from  India  but  from  Zanzibar,  where  it  has  been 
cultivated  to  a high  state  of  perfection.  In  that  island 
a ten -year-old  plantation  of  clove  trees  produces  an 
average  rate  of  twenty  pounds  of  cloves  per  tree,  while 
Iree.s  twenty  years  old  frequently  produce  fully  one 
hundred  peunds.  It  is  stated  that  the  yield  of  cloves 
from  Zanzibar  alone  for  this  year  will  amount  to  thirteen 
millions  of  pounds,  the  average  market  price  being  5d. 
]ier  pound.  Surely,  in  many  of  the  tropical  regions  cf 
Australia  there  must  be  opportunities  even  fur  planting 
clove  trees. — Australasian 

♦ 

RICE  GROWING. 

The  accompanying  figures  aud  information  may 
prove  uit  ful  as  .shewing  the  value  of  Rice  plonting. 
The  land  planted  was  the  bottom  of  ordinary  drams 
in  portions  of  laud  laid  out  as  Banana  and  Oocoa 
plant;! tions.  It  is  not  general  in  Trinidad  to  take 
advantage  of  the  drains  to  raise  a crop,  but  the  experi- 
ment shewn  here  proves  that  it  oan  be  done  without 
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damage  to  the  drains  or  detriment  to  the  land.  In 
fact  to  a cocoa  planter  growing  Eice  in  the  drams, 
especially  on  flat  land  is  a perquisite,  and  now  that 
indentured  labour  is  being  employed  on  such  estates 
there  is  everything  in  its  favour,  for  suflacrent  Rice 
might  be  grown  to  furnish  the  labourers  with  thmr 
staple  food  for  the  year,  and  this  might  be 
done  year  by  year,  as  the  decomposed  vege- 
table matter  on  the  higher  ground  washes  into  the 
drains  and  remains  there  to  a great  extent  would  thus 
supply  manure  to  yearly  raise  a crop  of  splendid  Rice. 
Shade  does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  growth  or 
ripening  of  the  grain,  this  has  been  fairly  tested  for 
three  seasons  on  land  fully  shaded  by  the  large  growing 
gros  michel  banana.  The  general  result  compares 
favourably  with  Bice  growing  on  open  ground. 

No.  1. — Sowing  in  June. 

Collected  area  of  drains  9,220  square  feet  or  little  less 
than  one  acre, 

£ s.  d. 

Bice  for  seed  ...  38  lb  @ Id.  V lb  ...  0 3 2 

Sowing  Sdays  @ 1/OJd.  V day...  0 3 

B‘‘aping  ...  ...  21  „ @ „ ,,  ...  1 1 10| 

Threshing  & win- 
nowing   12  „ @ „ „ ...  0 12  6 


Cost  of  Labour,  &o.  ...  £2  0 8 


Reaped  1,250  lb  Rice,  weighed  after  threshing 
@ Id.  per  lb=£5  4 2. 

Value  of  Crop  ...  ..  £5  4 2 

Labour,  &c.  ...  ...  2 0 8 

Profit  ...£3  3 6 
No.  2. — Sowing  in  June. 

Collected  area  of  drains,  12,800  square  feet,  or  rather 
more  than  1 acre. 


Rice  for  Seed 

Sowing 

Reaping 

Threshing  & win 
nowing  ... 


21  lb  @ Id.  ^ lb  ...£0  1 8 
5 days®  l/O^d.  day...  0 6 2J 

34  „ „ ...  1 15  5" 

12  „ „ „ ...  0 12  6 

£2  14  9i 


Reaped  1,350  tb  Rice,  clean  in  husk  @ Id. 
lb  ...  ...  ..£5  12  6 

Value  of  Crop  ...  ...£-5  12  6 

Labour,  &c.  ...  ...  2 14  9| 

Profit  ...£2  17  94 

No.  2 shews  a larger  area  planted  with  not  such 
good  results  as  No.  1.  This  is  accounted  for  by  roots 
not  being  so  well  cleared  out  of  the  drains  of  this 
portion. 

From  experiments  I find  that  by  cleaning  the  Rice 
from  the  husk  in  the  primitive  way  the  Coolies  clean 
theirs,  a loss  of  Jib.  takes  place.  This  would  bring 
the  weight  of  crop  to  1,950  lb.  Two  coolies  can  clean 
601b  pt  rday.  The  total  result  would  he  as  follows  : — 

2,600  Ih  less  1,950  lb  @ Id.  P lb.  -=  £8  2 6 

Deduct  2 men,  30 days,  @ 1/01-d.  per  day  = 3 5 0 

Profit  oil  2 acres  ...£4  17  6 

The  sowing  was  done  by  Coolies  iu  their  own  style, 
eimply  passing  up  the  drains  and  at  every  few  inches 
making  a scratch  with  the  hoe,  dropping  iu  the  grain  and 
at  the  i-ame  time  covering  iu  ihe  ground  with  the  foot. 
Nothing  further  was  done  uutd  harvesting.  Of  course, 
the  rest  that  follows  is  well  known,  as  the  Coolies  may 
be  seen  going  through  the  operation  any  day  of  the  year 
at  their  doors.  IVith  machinery  for  winnowing  and 
making  while  rice,  much  more  favourable  re-ults 
could  bo  obtained.  But  the  experiment  is  worth  try- 
ing, it  could  be  done  on  shares  with  the  labourers  or 
contractors,  or  the  proprietor  ni  ght  take  the  whole  risk 
which  I feel  satisfied  would  not  be  great  on  favourable 
Xwik.-^Agricidtv.ral  licconl, 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BOTiVNIST 
were  thus  indicated  in  a lecture  delivered  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hart,  f.  e.  s.,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardena,  Trinidad;  — 

The  study  of  Botany  is  too  wide  for  any  one  man, 
but  yet  the  teaching  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
science  is  essentially  necessary  to  a purely  agricultural 
community,  and  should  form  one  of  the  first  consider- 
ations of  our  educational  syfsem.  That  teaching  also 
which  gives  a knowledge  of  what  are  known  as  the 
lowet  forms  of  vegetable  life  is  coming  daily  more 
necessary  to  all  sections  of  every  community,  for  how 
few  are  there  who  are  aware  that  as  the  vegetable 
kingdom  provides  for  the  sustenance  of  the  human 
being,  so  also  does  it  produce  agents  which  are  de- 
structive to  the  human  body.  The  many  germs  of 
disease  which  are  present  among  us  have  been  found 
of  late  years  to  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  field 
of  botany.  The  ferments  without  which  even  our 
bread  cannot  be  made,  our  wine,  or  tobacco,  prepared, 
are  known  to  be  caused  or  set  up  by  infinitesimal 
organisms  which  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  fungi  which  causes  dry  rot  in  houses — spoils  the 
taste  of  our  wiues,  and  turns  sweetened  liquor  into 
vinegar — the  bacteria  of  fevers,  and  other  diseases  of 
man  and  animals — and  also  the  germs  which  cause 
and  propagate  disease  among  so  many  plants,  are  now 
referred  almost  entirely  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
There  are  of  course  the  harmless,  as  well  as  the  de- 
structive and  baneful  species,  and  it  is  a part  of 
the  work  of  botanists  to  find  out  their  life  history 
to  enable  those  whose  special  work  it  is  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  those  which  have  mischievous  effects 
upon  either  plants  or  animals.  So  much  has  this  be- 
come the  work  of  Botanists  that  in  stating  the 
qualifications  for  a recent  botanical  vacancy  it  was 
especially  laid  down  by  the  Legislative  Council  of 
that  Island  that  the  incoming  oltioer  should  be  a 
competent  Bacteriologist.  Travelling  into  a secluded 
part  of  Jamaica  shortly  afterwards  I was  entertained 
by  the  District  Medical  Officer,  and  the  subject  of 
Bacteriology  was  introduced  into  the  conversation 
through  it  having  lately  appeared  iu  the  new.'^papera 
in  relation  to  the  before  mentioned  appointment,  but 
I was  completely  stumped  when  the  venerable  doctor 
asked  me  the  meaning  of  the  world  Bacteriology.  It 
was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
not  able,  or  only  able  by  “ rule  of  thumb,”  to  crush 
an  enemy  of  whose  form  and  habits  he  was  entirely 
ignorant,  and  I ask  you  to  whom  would  you  sooner 
trust  your  lives — to  the  hands  of  a man  who  keeps 
up  with  the  progress  of  medical  science,  or  to 
one  of  the  old  school  practitioners  who  prefers  to 
fight  the  enemies  of  human  life  without  a knowledge 
of  the  character,  form,  magnitude  or  life  history  of  the 
organisms  which  cause  disease  in  its  various  forms  ? 
Thus  the  first  class  Botanist,  instead  of  being  merely 
a walking  dictionary  of  long  names,  has  to  become 
a microscopist,  and  to  be  a miorosopist,  has  to  possess 
a primary  knowledge  at  least  of  the  elements  of 
Chemi.'.try.  Botany  is  therefore  elevated  among  the 
list  of  important  modern  sciences  of  late  years,  tor  no 
medical  student  can  become  competent  unless  he  knows 
the  series  of  facts  which  the  science  of  Bacteriology 
teaches.  Only  a few  years  ago  it  was,  I believe,  al- 
most impossible  to  diagnose  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  the  state  of  the  human  lung  known  as 
Tuberculosis.  While  now  with  the  aid  of  scientific 
facts  recently  brought  to  light,  that  disease,  Leprosy, 
and  many  others  (daily  increasing  in  number)  are 
each  to  be  readily  determined  by  the  presence  of 
the  spi-cial  Bacterium  which  is  peculiar  to  each 
disease. — Royal  Botanic  Gardens  Bulletin. 

MANA  GRASS*  EXPERIMENTS. 

It  has  not  been  possible  for  me  since  last  writing 
to  have  the  mystery  about  theMana  Grass  last  experi- 
mented upon  cleared  up.  There  is  such  a strongly 
marked  difference,  however,  between  the  fpooimena 
of  the  boiled  outturn,  that  my  confidenoe  that  some 
oareless  error  has  been  made  must  remain  until  it 
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can  be  indisputably  upset.  During  the  week  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  me  to  test  specimens  of 
the  grass  which  have  been  long  subjected  to  steeping 
in  water)  n.j.  It  was  possible  to  draw  from  the 
stalks  so  treated  two  very  distinct  characteristics  of 
fibre.  Those  stalks  which  were  well  matured  gave 
a long  and  comparatively  tough  fibre ; those  of 
a more  immature  growth  yielded  a very  short  fibre 
on  being  separated  by  the  fingers,  and  this  broke 
readily.  It,  therefore,  seems  very  feasible  that  Dr. 
Evans’s  suggestion  that  the  two  lots  of  grass  ex- 
perimented upon  had  been  gathered  at  different 
stages  of  growth,  and  that  the  fact  might  account 
for  the  variance  in  result  obtained  during  the 
experiments  made,  may  have  been  a correct  one. 
But  at  present  this  point  remains  undecided.  It 
has  been  told  me  that  a proposal  has  been  made 
to  the  Stauley-Wrightson  t'yndieate  that  it  should 
take  steps  to  obtain  from  Ceylon  a complete  collection 
of  samples  of  wild  growing  grasses,  each  sample 
to  be  distinctly  labelled  with  all  possible  informa- 
tion regarding  stage  of  growth,  locality  of  production, 
&c.,  and  that  these  should  be  submitted  to  careful 
laboratory  testing.  This  proposal  bears  a close 
analogy  to  what  a previous  letter  by  me  recom- 
mended ; and  if  it  be  acted  upon  information  might 
be  obtained  which  would  be  likely  to  prove  ex- 
tremely useful  in  determining  what  grasses  that 
your  island  affords  would  prove  most  economically 
useful  for  the  purposes  the  Syndicate  has  in  view. 

Only  this  week  a conversation  was  had  by  me 
with  a gentleman  well  versed  in  tramway  en- 
gineering relative  to  the  best  methods  for  working 
any  system  of  tramways  which  may  eventually 
be  adopted  in  your  larger  cities  and  towns.  On 
my  mentioning  electricity  as  offering  to  my  mind 
the  best  method,  he  remarked  “Perhaps  you 
may  not  be  aware  of  a very  serious  difficulty  which 
has  lately  been  discovered  as  to  this  course.  It 
is  found  that  unless  a very  heavy  expense  is  gone 
to  for  the  insulation  of  tramway  lines,  probably 
£1,000  a mile— the  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
such  electrically-worked  lines  becomes  polarized 
over  a large  area,  and  no  telephone  wires  or  any 
other  telegraphic  system  using  the  earth  for  return 
currents  can  be  worked.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  this  polarization  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  strong  currents  such  as  those  used  for  electric 
propulzion  extends  to  almost  an  unknown  distance, 
and  in  America  there  has  been  a complete  stoppage 
resulting  to  the  working  of  some  of  the  ocean  cables. 
This  is  a matter  which  is  likely  to  disincline  Govern- 
ments to  sanation  electric  tramways,  especially  in 
cases  when  the  telegraph  or  telephone  is  their  pro- 
perty.” As  we  hope  Colombo  is  not  to  be  left  much 
longer  without  its  local  tramway  system,  one  which 
would  prove  of  great  service  to  the  residents  in  a 
place  covering  so  large  an  area  as  your  capital  city 
does,  it  will  be  as  well  that  this  recently  discovered 
objection  to  the  use  of  electricity  upon  them  should 
be  known  and  be  well-considered  when  the  question 
of  the  means  of  working  them  is  being  diecussed. 
— London  Cor. 

— ♦ 

Coffee  in  .Iava. — The  opening  statement  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Colonies  to  the  States-General  in 
Holland  is  not  so  cheerful  about  Netherlands  India 
as  could  be  hoped.  The  serious  failure  in  the  yield 
o£  colfee  is  at  the  root  of  all  trouble,  and  will  cause 
a serious  deficit  in  the  Government  accounts, 
reckoned  at  twenty  millions  of  guilders.  Nor  is 
the  loss  only  confined  to  the  Government,  for  the 
commercial  community  and  the  natives  feel  the 
situation.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  have  to  borrow,  however,  and  that 
irrigation  works  and  the  extension  of  railways  will 
not  be  thrown  back.  They  are  both  to  be  proceeded 
with.— L.  and  C,  Exirrm, 


Wet  and  Dey. — The  Style  district  of  Cumber- 
land is  the  rainiest  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Dingwall 
district  of  Boss  shire  the  driest.  175  inches  a year  is 
the  mean  fall  in  the  one  place  ; 14'57  is  the  mean  in 
the  other. — Eod  and  Gun.  [This  statement  surprises 
us ; for  we  had  seen  it  stated  that  the  records 
of  over  half-a-century  showed  that  the  highest  average 
annual  fall  of  rain  was  117  inches  on  the  Cumberland 
range  and  that  the  lowest  fall  was  in  Durham, 
not  more  than  20  miles  due  East  of  the  scene  of 
the  maximum,  and  was  about  17  inches — Ed.  T.  A,} 

Discolobation  and  other  Affections  of  Tea 
Leaves. — It  is  natural  after  their  experience  of 
coffee  that  Ceylon  planters  should  be  particularly 
sensitive  about  any  evil  appearance  in  their  tea 
leaves  especially  when  such  may  recur  after 
an  interval  and  perhaps  in  the  same  locality. 
We  hear  of  nothing  of  the  kind  generally,  but 
every  now  and  then  we  have  an  inquiry  about 
discolored  or  punctured  leaves  which  are  puzzling 
to  account  for  and  which  may  look  like  the 
beginning  of  a minor  pest.  It  is,  therefore,  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  publish  the  following  letter 
from  the  Director  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens  in 
answer  to  one  such  inquiry  by  a planter  living  at  a 
medium  elevation.  Dr.  Trimen  writes  to  our  friend  ; — 

Peradeniya,  Oct.  2nd. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I 
may  say  at  once  that  I do  not  think  there  is  anything 
seriously  the  matter  with  your  tea.  Such  little  patches, 
spots  or  pimples  of  unhfalthy  or  dead  tissue  are  very 
common  on  nearly  all  leaves  of  an  evergreen  character 
especially  when  of  some  age,  and  are  quite  compatible 
with  the  good  general  health  of  the  plant,  as  they  do 
not  materially  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the 
leaves  as  a whole. 

I notice  that  the  younger  leaves  you  send  are  scarcely 
at  all  affected. 

What  may  be  the  actual  cause  of  the  local  affection 
of  the  leaves  I am  not  able  to  say,  probably  some 
irritation  from  the  presence  of  minute  insects,  the 
scorching  of  sun  after  rain,  &c. 

The  condition  is,  I think,  scarcely  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  the  name  of  “ disease,”  though 
such  a term  is  technically  justifiable. — Yours  faithfully, 

Henhv  Tbimen. 

The  Chaeacteeistic  Inteiiperancr  of  the  Indian 
climate — says  the  Pioneer _ of  the  16th  ult., — has 
been  carried  so  far  during  the  present  rainy 
season  that  the  weather  reports  land  us  in  the 
region  of  paradox.  It  is  the  standing  objection 
to  India  that  for  eight  and  a half  months  in  the 
year  it  is  far  too  dry,  and  for  the  remainder  far 
too  wet : but  during  the  present  season  an  unusually 
large  rainfall  has  been  compressed  into  little  more 
than  two  months,  and  complaints  of  droughts  are 
abroad  before  the  monsoon  in  the  ordinary  course 
should  be  nearly  over.  Districts  showing  far  more 
than  the  whole  of  their  average  annual  allowance 
of  rain  are  already  crying  out  that  unless  more 
comes  there  will  be  no  autumn  crops.  Districts  that 
were  mostly  under  water  in  the  middle  of  August 
are  by  the  middle  of  September  complaining  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  sow.  Within  a month  the 
tone  of  the  Provincial  Summary  has  changed  from  “a 
break  urgently  needed  ” to  ‘‘ rain  urgently  needed,” 
and  that  through  every  district.  The  next  few  days 
will  show  how  far  this  urgency  has  been  met  by  the 
showers  which  have  come  in  the  nickof  time  to  the 
Allahabad  Division.  But  Lower  Bengal,  still  more 
unfortunate,  is  suffering  simultaneously  from  the 
effect  of  both  extremes.  Through  the  Burdwan  and 
Chota  Nagpur  Divisions  the  winter  rice  crop  is  said  to 
be  suffering  badly  from  drought,  while  in  other  parts 
of  the  Province  both  autumn  and  winter  rice  have 
been  apparently  destroyed  by  fioods.  In  Murshidabad, 
Jessore  and  Nuddea  the  damage  from  this  cause  is 
BO  severe  that  relief  baa  already  become  neoeesary, 
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PLANTAIN  GROWTH  AND  PLANTAIN 
I'OOD  IN  AFRICA 

are  noticed  by  a writfir  of  reminisoeaces  in  the 
Pioneer.  Writing  of  Uganda,  he  states  ; — It  is  a 
marvellous  country  in  many  respects,  full  of  rivulets, 
banana  groves,  clustering  hamlets  and  wild  fig 
trees.  Whether  one  approaches  it  by  way  of  the 
Nile  or  from  the  East  Coast  route,  it  is  like  stepping 
into  a now  world  to  set  foot  in  Uganda,  so  totally 
different  is  it  to  anything  one  has  met  with  before. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  to  a new-comer 
is  ihe  immense  number  and  size  of  the  plantain 
trees,  which  grow  in  such  profusion  that  ho  may 
walk  for  miles  with  nothing  but  the  shade  of  their 
broad  leaves  above  his  head,  and  nothing  to  be  seen 
on  either  side  but  loog  vistas  of  their  stems.  In 
one  sense  this  luxuriant  growth  of  plantains  may  be 
said  to  be  the  curse  of  the  country,  for  since  the 
Waganda  find  their  food  so  easily  (literally  bending 
down  for  their  acceptance),  they  never  take  the 
trouble  to  cultivate  the  soil  or  to  sow  cereals,  but 
live  in  lazy  idleness  upon  the  provision  so  bounti- 
fully supplied  by  Nature.  The  plantain  trees  grow 
to  a large  size  in  that  humid  climate,  compared 
to  vjhich  those  met  with  in  India  seem  a most 
degenerate  species,  the  bunch  of  ripe  fruit  being  as 
much  as  a strong  man  can  lift.  There  were  four 
or  five  distinct  kinds  : the  ordinary  eating  banana  ; 
a second  kind  with  a very  thick  pink  stem  and  long 
three  cornered  fruit  called  “ gonja,”  which  they 
always  cooked  in  hot  ashes,  when  it  resembled  a 
roasted  apple  in  flavour  ; a third  species  which 
bore  very  small  fruit,  in  ta.ste  not  unlike  jargonelle 
pears,  from  which  the  national  drink  mwengi  was 
made , and  another  kind  which  is  never  allowed 
to  ripen  but  invariably  cooked  in  its  green  stage. 
This  last  was  the  “staff  of  life"  to  the  Waganda, 
and  as  long  experience  had  made  them  connoisseurs 
in  the  art  of  cooking  it,  it  may  prove  interesting 
to  describe  the  operation  briefly. 

A bunch  of  fruit  is  selected  whose  colour  is  just 
commencing  to  change  from  green  to  a tinge  of 
yellow,  and  the  tree  from  which  it  hangs  is  cut 
down  at  the  root.  All  the  larger  and  more  perfect 
leaves  are  then  cut  off  and  passed  rapidly  through 
the  flame  of  some  burning  straw  or  other  dry 
combustible,  the  centre  rib  of  the  leaf  being  first 
split  up  with  a knife  along  its  whole  length 
to  serve  as  string  afterwards.  The  action  of 
this  flame  renders  the  leaf  soft  and  pliable 
without  injuring  its  strength  and  a number  of 
the  plantains,  carefully  peeled  and  cleaned  are 
then  tied  up  in  some  of  the  best  and  most  perfect 
leaves,  the  bundle  being  placed  in  a largo  open- 
mouthed  earthenware  pot  with  several  pieces  of 
the  thick  leaf  stalk  underneath  to  prevent  the 
bundle  touching  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  About 
a pint  of  water  is  then  poured  in  and  a quick  tire 
started  underneath,  the  bundle  of  plantains  being 
carefully  covered  over  with  layer  upon  layer  of  the 
flexible  leaves  neatly  folded  up,  which  both  prevent 
the  escape  of  steam  during  the  process  of  cooking 
and  serve  the  purpose  of  a table-cloth  afterwards. 
If  they  have  meat  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a similar 
manner,  groat  care  beiug  taken  that  the  leaf 
wrapper  has  no  crack  through  which  the  gravy 
can  escape,  and  deposited  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
plantain  bundle : a rude  and  perfect  imitation  (or 
origiiral  ?)  of  Captain  Warren's  cooking-pot.  When 
the  women  judge  that  the  steaming  has  continued 
for  a sullioient  length  of  time,  the  top  layers  of 
folded  leaves  are  removed  from  the  pot  and 
spread  out  upon  the  rush  floor  : and  a most 

aromatic  appetising  odour  does  that  smoking 
table-cloth  emit,  as  I can  testify  from  experience. 
Then  the  great  bundle  of  plantains  is  extracted 
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and  kneaded  by  the  women  while  still  wrapped 
in  leaves,  until  the  mass  is  of  the  consistency  of 
mashed  potatoes,  when  the  leaf  coverings  are  untied 
and  portions  handed  round  to  every  guest.  The 
smaller  bundle  of  meat  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  cloth,  and  each  one  helps  himself  to  gravy 
by  pressing  his  thumb  into  a small  ball  of  plantain 
mash  so  as  to  make  a kind  of  cup,  which  he  dips 
into  the  liquid. 

A more  appetising  way  of  cooking  plantains  could 
hardly  have  been  devised,  and  it  is  small  wonder 
that  the  Waganda  thought  no  food  could  compare 
wi-.h  it.  In  fact  they  openly  asserted  that  the  reason 
why  white  men  visited  their  country  was  because  no 
such  trees  grew  in  their  own.  To  them  the  plantain 
tree  means  so  much  that  they  entertain  an  un- 
disguised pity  for  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a 
country  where  it  does  not  flourish.  It  not  only 
supplies  them  with  their  daily  bread,  but  gives  them 
ropes  to  fasten  up  their  fences,  napkins  to  wash 
and  wipe  their  hands  with,  dried  provisions  to  taka 
with  them  on  their  journeys,  and  a delicious  bever- 
age to  drink  which  is  fully  equal  to  cider.  The  only 
purpose  for  which  they  grow  cereals  is  to  start 
fermentation  in  this  mwengi  or  country  beer, 
and  when  the  ambassadors  were  returning  from 
Khartoum  they  were  constantly  longing  for  plantain 
food,  although  liberally  supplied  with  wheat,  rice, 
meat  and  vegetables.  Of  the  merit  or  demerits  of 
this  natural  food  supply  it  is  difficult  to  judge.  It 
evidently  suited  the  Waganda,  for  they  were 
physically  well  formed  and  surprisingly  intelligent  ; 
but  we  noticed  that  they  required  to  eat  an  enormous 
quantity  of  the  food  to  extract  the  due  amount  of 
nourishment,  aud  one  result  of  this  was  that  most 
of  the  children  (between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve) 
were  more  or  less  pearshaped  about  the  abdomen. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Europeans  could  subsist 
for  any  length  of  time  on  such  a diet,  as  the 
power  of  assimilating  it  could  probably  only  bo 
acquired  when  young  : but  it  only  needs  the 

demand  for  cereals  to  bo  created  for  the  supply  to 
be  forthcoming,  as  the  soil  is  rich  enough  for 
anything. 


THE  NORTH  BORNEO  REARl^  FISHERIES. 

Several  letters  having  been  received  lately  at  Sinda- 
kan  on  the  subject  of  Pearl  Fishing  on  the  Borneo 
coast,  the  Govoriimeut  have  forwarded  to  the  JPeat 
Australian  a copy  of  a letter  sent  to  Messrs.  Erick- 
son and  Wood,  in  June,  1883.  Information  was  asked 
for  on  their  behalf  by  Capt.  Gray,  of  the  “ Australiad.” 
The  following  are  the  chief  p.arts  of  the  letter,  and 
the  Government  offers  to  give  any  farther  information 
desired,  adding,  however,  that  a permit  would  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  a bank  known  to  and  worked 
by  natives. 

Pbakl  Shells. — Mother-o’-pearl  are  found  around 
the  coast  and  island  of  North  Berneo,  particularly  in 
the  Sulu  Seas,  where  they  are  fished  for  by  natives  in 
the  most  primitive  way.  The  shells  form  one  of  the 
most  important  exports  in  the  Sulu  Islands.  From 
time  to  time  pearl  banks  have  been  found  round  Ba- 
larabangan,  Bangney  and  Malliwalle,  and  round  the 
I.slands  of  Cuiibabang  Paya  and  Omadal  on  the  East 
coast,  all  included  in  the  territory  called  British  North 
Borneo,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  discover 
or  develop  them,  the  attention  of  tho  Government 
having  been  given  to  opening  up  tho  oountry.  Tho 
natives  of  the  coast,  however,  are  begiuning  to  give 
more  attention  to  pearl-.shell  fishing,  aud  within  tho 
past  two  years  pearl-shells  hove  been  exported  from 
D-arvel  Bay.  A bank  i.s  also  known  to  exist  in  Maruda 
Bay.  The  reason  why  pearl-fishing  iu  North  Borneo 
has  not  received  more  attention,  is  on  account  of  tho 
reports  about  pirates ; up  to  within  a few  years  ago  tho 
coast  was  infested  with  them.  Tho  Bat  iuiiiis,  Illarains, 
and  Bajows  were  at  one  time  very  successful  iu  keep- 
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iag  the  coaet  to  themselves.  Since  the  advent  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company,  however,  these  maran- 
ders  have  had  to  retire  or  become  peaceful  subjects, 
or  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  misdeeds.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  not  a pirate  in  our  coast,  trade  is 
entirely  free,  and  the  Company  i.s  entirely  free  to  open 
np  and  develop  industries  on  land  or  by  sea.  Regard- 
ing pearling  (I  refer  to  mother  o’pearl).  Government 
are  prepared  to  give  encouragement  and  special  advan- 
tages to  pioneers  in  those  industries. 

IPermits  and  Licenses. — A permit  er  license  would 
be  required  from  the  Government,  the  fee  for  which 
would  he  nominal  : a monopoly  for  a certain  lime  would 
be  granted  to  the  discoverer  of  now  pearl  banks. 

Rules  and  Regulations. — We  have  no  rules  or  re- 
gulations in  force,  but  in  the  event  of  tho  pearl  fishing 
becoming  important,  rules  and  regulations  such  ns  aro 
in  force  in  Australia  would  probahlj'  be  adopted,  with 
the  modification  necessary  to  such  circumstances. 
Tariff  of  Imports  anp  Exports. — With  this  letter 
I am  sending  you  a copy  of  the  Herald,  official  gazette 
for  March,  which  contains  these,  together  with  Har- 
bouv,  Custom  and  Quarantine  Regulations.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  export  duty  on  mother-o’-poRvl- 
shell  is  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  advalorem  dnty 
is  calculated  on  the  local  va.\\x<i.— Singapore  Free  Frees 
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CEYLON  UPCOUNTRY  PLANTING  REPORT. 

Practical  Information  on  “Nutmegs.  ” 

NUTMEG  culture — MANURING  NUTMEGS — NUTMEGS  VS. 
CACAO — MODE  01?  CULTIVATION  IN  THE  LOWCOUNTRYAND 
ON  THE  HILLS  — YIELD  OF  HALP-AN-ACRE — INCOME 
PROM  A SINGLE  NUTMEG  TREE — PRICES  IN  LONDON 
FOR  NUTMEGS  AND  MACE. 

Got.  6th. 

Periodically,  with  longer  or  shorter  distances  of 
time  between,  there  is  a rage  for  nutmeg  culture 
in  Ceylon.  The  last  “ boom  ” was  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  and  there  is  another  “ boom  ” on  again. 

People  can  get  very  enthusiastic  about  the  nut- 
meg, especially  during  the  initial  stages  ; and, 
having  no  certain  data  to  go  on  as  to  what  might 
be  expected  in  the  way  of  returns,  hazard  wild 
enough  guesses,  touching  in  some  cases,  as  it  did 
the  other  day,  the  munificent  figure  of  R60  a tree  I 
But  the  man  who  would  grow  the  nutmeg  must 
be  a mau  with  a good  stock  of  patience  ; and  as 
Europeans  in  Ceylon  are,  as  a rule,  impatient 
for  returns,  they  are  not  all  suited  for  the  culti- 
vation of  this  spice.  Hence  it  is  that  the  regularly 
recurring  nutmeg  excitement  burns  itself  out  long 
before  the  tree  has  had  any  chance  of  showing 
what  it  really  can  do;  and  the  plants  which  had 
been  put  out  amid  great  expectations  are,  after 
a longer  or  shorter  time  thought  nothing  of  and 
perish  from  neglect.  I can  remember  of  one  mau 
who  even  forestalled  this  : so  disgusted  was  he  with 
the  slow  growth  of  the  young  plants  that  he  put 
an  end  to  their  existence  and  his  own  hopes  by 
pulling— what  he  called — “ the  wretched  things  ” 
up,  and  closed  his  experiment  in  that  violent  way. 
Those  who  know  the  nutmeg  are  too  well  aware 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  overgrow  itself,  or  hurry 
into  bearing,  and  the  pauses  between  each  recur- 
ring pair  of  new  leaves  are  trying  oven  to  a 
patient  spirit.  The  grower  in  the  o'd  days  was 
afraid  to  stimulate  the  plant  in  any  way  : — “Manure 
it,  and  it  dies,”  was  tho  scientific  dictum,  believed 
in  and  acted  up  to  ; and  tho  young  nutmeg  was 
left  to  pick  up  what  nourishment  it  could  from  an 
already  worn-out  soil.  The  failure  of  the  nutmegs 
in  the  Straits  - -brought  about  we  were  told  by 
high  manuring— was  what  paralysed  anything  like 
culture  here. 

Wo  are  getting  over  this,  and  the  successful  ex- 
periment in  tho  lowcountry — which  is  tho  result  of 
an  intelligent  patience,  and  manure  applied  from 


the  first  year  of  the  nutmeg’s  life— is  likely  to 
inaugurate  a new  era  in  the  production  of  this 
valuable  spice  in  Ceylon,  and  add  to  the 
tropical  products  which  the  planter  may  suc- 
cessfully grow,  and  on  which  he  may 

depend.  We  have  learnt  that  the  dying  out 

in  the  Straits  was  much  more  likely  to  have  been 
the  effect  of  the  cutting  down  of  the  shade  and 
forcing  the  trees  to  overbear  than  the  fact  that 
they  were  well-manured.  Even  although  no  special 
cause  can  with  certainty  be  assigned  for  the 
catastrophe,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
a wave  of  blight  is  liable  to  pass  over  any  product 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  and  artificially 
forced,  and  that  the  nutmeg  has  not  been  an  ex- 
ception  to  this  rule.  It  is  the  waiting  for  returns 
which  staggers  moat  people,  but  if  one  considers  how 
long  a cacao  plant  takes  before  it  is  in  full  bearing — 
the  supplies  got  up,  and  everything  else  in  order — 
the  extension  of  time  which  the  nutmeg  demands 
dwindles  into  very  little.  One  cacao  planter  whose 
place  is  a credit  and  has  been  for  a long  time  in 
the  front  rank,  told  me  that  it  was  nearly  ten 
years  before  his  estate  had  been  what  he  called 
complete,  and  the  vacancies  regularly  filled  up. 

The  culture  of  the  nutmeg  in  the  lowcountry 
differs  somewhat  from  those  on  the  hills,  in  this 
way  : th-at  in  the  warm,  sweaty,  low  elevations, 
shade  is  demanded.  One  who  has  now  a good  show 
of  nutmegs  in  a low  place,  and  has  given  much 
thought  and  attention  to  the  growing  of  the 
spice,  gives  me  (for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  yet 
try)  the  following  as  the  outcome  of  his  expetienoe  : 
— “ The  plants  should  be  raised  from  selected  seed 
in  nursery  beds,  and  planted  out  when  about  one 
foot  high,  with  a 15-inch  ‘ Scowen’s  Transplanter,’ 
into  holes  cut  2 feet  deep,  and  at  distances  of 
25  to  30  feet.  They  must  be  at  once  carefully 
shaded  with  cadjans  or  other  suitable  shade,  and 
this  must  be  renewed,  whenever  necessary,  until  the 
young  nutmegs  are  about  three  years  old,  and  the  per- 
manent shade  trees  (Alhizzia  molluccana)  sufficiently 
well  grown  to  shade  the  ground.  The  young  nut- 
megs must  be  kept  free  from  moss  and  any  parasites. 
Manuring  should  be  commenced  when  the  plants  are 
one  year  old — the  manure  spread  on  the  surface 
and  lightly  worked  in  without  injuring  the  under 
rootlets.  When  the  tices  are  five  or  six  years  old 
they  will  blossom,  but  they  will  not  set  fruit 
until  the  seventh  year  and  will  afterwards  yearly 
increase  in  production.”  On  the  hills  the  nut- 
meg wants  shade  at  first  but  not  afterwards  ; and 
if  the  seed  is  germinated  it  can  be  put  out 
after  having  been  duly  protected,  with  a fair 
prospect  of  success.  To  have  any  kind  of 
decent  show  of  nutmegs  one  must  keep  pegging 
at  it,  and  not  count  the  losses  of  seed  and  plants 
as  anything  very  serious.  As  to  the  nutmeg  paying, 

I am  in  a position  to  give  some  figures  which 
may  be  relied  on  and  which  are  a rough  average 
of  something  like  fifteen  years’  returns.  The  nut- 
meg grove  is  a small  one,  about  half-an-aera  in 
extent,  contains  58  trees  of  which  36  are  bearers 
and  22  are  males.  The  trees  are  planted  about 
18  ft.  apart  and  are  crosvding  and  crushing  each 
other,  and  the  shade  below  is  so  dense  that  no 
weeds  whatever  oan  grow.  Tho  trees,  I fancy,  must 
be  from  35  to  40  years  old.  The  produce  from 
this  grove  was  sold  locally,  and  for  the  time  I 
refer  to,  the  nutmegs  fetched  in  their  shell  at  the 
rate  of  ?>lh  to  50  cents  a lb,,  and  the  mace  RI  a 
lb.  on  the  spot.  Tho  price  today  is  very  much 
better,  Rl  a hundred  for  the  nuts  and  Rl-25  per 
lb.  for  mace,  while  selected  nuts  for  see. I are  R2 
a 100.  It  takes  from  50  to  80  nutmegs  with  their 
shell,  on — I don’t  mean  the  husk — to  make  up  a 
pound.  The  produce  of  the  above  half-acre  has 
averoged  for  these  fifteen  years  about  RICO,  that 
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is  to  say,  E200  an  acre.  The  cost  of  cnlti- 
vation,  except  keeping  down  parasites,  had 

been  nothing:  the  crop  only  had  to  be  gathered. 
The  proportion  of  male  trees  is,  of  course, 

very  excessive  ; and  in  a regularly  planted 

place  the-  excess  of  males  would  have  been 
wiped  out  and  fresh  plants  put  in.  I regret  I am 
not  able  to  get  the  proportions  received  from 
nutmegs  and  from  mace  separately,  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  a simple  matter  to  have 

calculated  the  average  yield  of  each.  But  the 
information  given  above,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
thoroughly  reliable. 

Here  there  is  nothing  so  handsome  as  R50  which 
has  been  mentioned  to  be  the  income  that  may 
bo  derived  from  a single  nutmeg  tree,  but,  never- 
theless, the  prospects  ahead  of  the  successful 
nutmeg  cultivator  are  such  as  to  class  it  among 
the  most  profitable  tropical  cultivations  in  which 
one  can  engage. 

The  price  in  the  London  market  for  nutmegs 
and  mace  is  very  much  higher  than  obtains  here. 

I have,  however,  no  late  circular  at  hand  to  quote 
the  figures.  Perhaps  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  kindly 
supply  them.  Peppercobn. 

[Wo  quote  from  Messrs.  Lewis  & Peat’s  fort- 
nightly Circular,  Sept.  11th  : — 

Quality.  Quotations. 

1890. 

Nutmegs,  large  ...-IT’s  a 80's,  garbled. ..2s  lOd  to  4s 
medium  ...83’aa95'a  ...  2s8dto2i  91 

small  ...lOO’s  a 160’s  ...  ls6dto2s7gd 

-Ed.T.  a.] 



A LONDON  TKA  WAREHOUSE. 

(From  Gh'mibeys's  Journal.) 

It  is  8 o’clock  of  the  morning  and  a numerous 
body  of  workmen  are  passing  into  the  doorway  of  a 
huge  barr.icU-like  building  some  half-dozen  stories 
high,  occupying  the  site  of  a cousider.ible  village  of 
Loudon  houses  which  have  been  swept  away  to  build 
it.  In  quiet  orderly  fashion  the  morning  muster-roll 
of  labour  is  accomplished,  and  the  gangs  of  men  are 
told  off  for  work.  Steady  and  well-mannered  fellows 
mostly,  but  not  much  re-embling  ordinary  labourers, 
as  currently  understood,  are  these  warehouse  hands. 
A most  varied  lot  certainly,  with  a very  general 
appearance,  for  the  greiter  part,  of  artisins  out  of 
work,  or  “down  on  their  luck,’’  as  they  would  say. 
ludeed,  many  of  them  look  like  anything  that  could 
be  named  in  a wide  range  of  choice,  not  excluding 
the  liberal  professions  and  the  gentleman  “born.” 

HOW  TEA  IS  LANDED. 

The  great  ocean  steamers  are  berthed  at  the 
various  docks  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the  Thames. 
Their  cargoes  are  discharged  at  the  principal  docks, 
and  immediately  dispersed  over  the  port  of  London 
in  vans  by  land  and  barges  by  water,  nil  of  which 
conveyances  are  jealously  crown-locked  by  the 
sleepless  Customs  officials,  who  watch  this  fruitful 
source  of  revenue  from  the  first  “ hail  ” at  Gravesend 
until  it  is  finally  deposited,  duly  paid,  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumer.  But,  primarily,  itj  destination, 
on  being  sent  from  the  ship’s  is  the  bonded 
warehouse  in  towu  or  by  river-side,  where  the 
warchousc-keopcr  gives  ample  security  for  its  safe 
keeping,  alike  to  tbo  owners  thereof  and  to  the  Crown 
as  having  a lien  on  the  goods  at  first  hand. 

SOUTINO. 

On  arrival  at  the  warehouse  the  tea  is  pounced  upon 
by  gangs  of  the  handy  and  civil  labourers;  and,  anon, 
the  chests  are  whirling  in  mid-air  on  their  way  to  loop- 
holes of  distant  floors  near  the  sky-liiu',  or  arc  being 
tr.vnsported  thither  on  men’s  shonlders  in  endless 
streams  like  human  ants,  up  howildtring  flights  of 
stairs  to  similar  far-olf  stowage.  Other  gangs,  ad 
iiifuiitum,  there  receive  them.  Sipiads  of  coopers 
hammer  them,  prune  and  hoop  them,  and  otherwise 


amend  them.  Drawers  of  samples  pierce  and  tap  them 

Expert  bauds  carefully  assort  tho  multifarious  packages 
into  “chop”  and  “bed,”  with  nice  regard  to  size 
quality  marks,  garden  marks— delightfully  suggestive 
these  of  orient  tea-fielJs — and  uniform  weight  and 
desoriptiou.  The  tea-chests  are  then  ready  for  the 
weighing  scales,  at  which  Customs  officers  and  ware- 
house clerks  busily  ply  their  pens,  entering  into 
account-books  the  gross  and  net  weights  of  the  goods 
by  each  ship,  in  .successive  importations,  as  the  pack- 
ages, are  past  iu  swift  review  before  them.  Odd  things 
come  to  light  sometimes  when  the  chests  are  emptied 
to  bo  weighed  for  tare  and  refilled.  “ Uuconsidered 
trifles  ” from  far-off  homes  in  Assam  are  occasionally 
revealed.  White  rats,  dead  and  flat,  have  been  seen 
and  bogus  chests  are  not  unknown.  A frequent  im- 
portation by  the  China  tea-ships  is  the  delicious  fruit 
lychees  in  a dried  condition. 

A CHECK  ON  ADULTERATION. 

But  to  return  to  tea.  In  the  history  of  its  pro- 
gress up  to  the  weighing-point  the  ligid  scrutiny  of 
the  revenue  officers  has  been  exercited  m.ainly  with 
a view  to  fiscal  and  .statistical  returns ; but  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  the  various  teas— Kaisons, 
Capers,  Congous,  Pekoes,  Souchongs,  Oolongs,  Assams, 
Hysons,  &c. — are  inspected  by  an  officer  acting  as  an 
official  analyst  under  “ The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  1875,”  who  .selects  samples  and  subjects  them  to 
a searching  examination,  with  at  times,  the  whole- 
some result  that  spurious  or  adultei’atod  teas  are  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  British  market  ; and  even 
to  the  extent  of  causing  such  vitiated  goods  to  enter 
the  destruction  furnace  instead.  Large  quantities  of 
damaged  tea  are  disposed  of  in  that  manner. 

A DELECTABLE  MIXTUBE, 

Tea  is  frequently  spoilt  on  the  voyage  by  .salt  water 
or  other  causes,  and,  being  thus  rendered  unfit  for 
human  food,  it  becomes  “ prohibited.”  It  is,  however, 
allowed  to  be  delivered  duty-free  from  the  warehouse 
on  condition  of  its  being  donaturalis jd  by  tho  effec- 
tive process  of  mixing  with  it  a proportion  of  asafee- 
tida  and  lime.  This  delectable  compound  is  used  in 
j.he  manufacture  of  the  alkaloid  catfeine, 

“bulking.” 

For  homo  use  the  tea  from  China  is  generally  cleared 
out  of  bond  in  the  same  condition  as  on  arrival  in 
this  country.  Bat  Indian  tea  appenr.s  to  be  so  much 
varied  iu  quality  and  “ make,”  even  when  produced 
in  the  same  tea  province,  or  district  that  it  is  found 
necessary  very  frequently  to  throw  it  together  in 
quantities,  taking  care  not  to  blend  different  marks 
aud  importations.  This  arrangement  is  termed  " bulk- 
ing,” and  the  effect  of  it  is  to  make  the  whole  bulk 
of  the  tea  operated  on  more  uniform  in  appearance 
and  quality.  In  a large  tea  warehouse  capable  of 
holding  perhaps  a quarter  of  a million  packages, 
amounting,  it  might  be,  to  twenty-five  million  pounds 
of  tea,  the  bulking  of  Indian  produce  assumed  stupen- 
dous proportions.  Floir  after  floor  will  at  a busy  time 
be  crowded  with  enormous  heaps  of  the  emptied  contents 
of  many  hundreds  of  chests.  These  fragrant  mounds  are 
thoroughly  “ roused  ” by  gangs  of  men,  deft-baud  var- 
lets  with  wooden  shovels.  A faint  and  balmy  odour  fills 
the  rooms,  and  the  atmosphere  is  heavily  charged  with 
a very  palpable  dust  of  tea,  of  dull  red  hue,  which  settles 
upon  the  clothes  like  down.  'The  bulked  tea  is  refilled 
into  the  original  chests  aud  agaiu  weighed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Crown  officers,  each  empty  chest  having 
been  previously  wmighed  for  tare  ; the  merchant  pay- 
ing duty  on  the  exactly  ascertained  net  weight  of  the 
tea. 

TEA  EXPOKIED  FROM  LONDON. 

Immense  quantities  of  tea  are  annually  exported 
from  London,  noticeably  to  Germany  and  tho  Baltic 
Provinces.  It  is  also  largely  sent  to  the  colonies  and  to 
South  America.  'The  latter  trade  is  peculiar,  the  tea 
being  prepared  in  bond  e.xpre.«sly  to  meet  certain 
native  demand.  Packets  as  sina'l  as  four,  or  even  two, 
ounces  are  greatly  iu  vogue.  These  goods  are  (roqucutly 
also  weighed  in  French  kilogrammes  (21b  3oz  Sdr.J 
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Great  attention  is  paid  to  careful  packing  for  tbe 
voyage,  and  subsequent  inland  transit  ; and  to  elegance 
of  design  and  pictorial  display  as  to  the  wrappings  and 
labels  embellisbiosr  the  pickets  and  selling  forth  the 
attractive  charms  of  the  various  judicious  blends 
and  mixings.  In  this  particular  branch  of  the  trade 
much  latitude  is  given  under  the  revenue  regulations, 
in  bond,  as  to  blending  and  mixing — practices  not 
allowed  to  the  homo  trade. 

COMPRESSED  TEA. 

Compressed  tea  is  also  cccasionally  exported  from 
a bonded  warehouse.  This  is  tea  pressed  into  brick 
or  cake  shape — indubitably  tea-cakes  1 The  operation 
is  performed  by  powerful  machinery  moving  a massive 
metal  disc,  which  is  pierced  at  regular  intervals  with 
oblong  holes.  Into  these  moulds  the  loose  tea  is 
poured  ; and  as  the  iron  table  slowly  revolves,  each 
small  parcel  is  treated  in  turn  to  enormous  dry 
pressure  from  a steel  mallet,  which  infallibly  meets 
the  mould  with  accurate  and  terrific  accord,  and 
squeezes  the  tea  into  a solid  and  shapely  lump.  lu 
these  latter  arrang:ements  female  labour  is  greatly 
employed;  the  various  packing  and  other  arts  con- 
nected with  the  system  requiring  much  quick  handling 
of  goods  and  delicate  manual  ski.l. 

Tea  is  sold  in  bond  to  the  dealers  by  samples 
which  are  daily  on  show  ; and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  moment  the  chests  leave  the  warehouse  the 
price  paid  is  enhanced  by  the  fourpeuce  per  pound 
which  goes  to  swell  the  annual  Budget  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Subsequently, 
the  value  is  not  easily  determined.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  said,  ethically  at  least,  that  it  is  priceless. 


MR.  MAXWELL  ON  COCONUT  BEETLES. 

The  Eesiden  tof  Selangor  issues  the  following 
notification  about  what  he  calls  cocoa-nut  trees  ; 
but  probably  he  means  cooo-nut  trees  : — 

No.  185. — The  Oocoanut-tkee  Borer  (Beetle) — 
Districts  Officers  are  instructed  to  use  their  influence 
with  the  native  owners  of  cocoanut  p'antations  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  clean  their  trees  periodically 
and  rid  them  of  beetles.  The  palms  should  be  ascended 
once  every  month  or  six  weeks.  The  lowest  leaves, 
if  shewing  signs  of  drying  up,  should  be  chopped  off 
and  the  trunk  cleared  of  any  old  lenf-stumps  and  of 
ants’-nests,  etc.,  which  the  latter  may  have  harboured. 
At  the  same  time  the  top  shoot  should  be  carefu  ly 
examined.  If  they  are  of  a yellowish,  sickly  colour 
the  beetle  is  probably  the  cause.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty iu  fiuding  the  hole,  as  an  accumulation  of  short 
loose  fibre  marks  the  .spot.  This  fibre  should  be 
removed  and  a woolen  or  metal  probe  pu  bed  into 
the  hole  (one  of  the  side-ribs  separated  from  a frond 
will  answer  the  purpose.)  The  beetle  is  soon  transfixed 
and  pulled  out.  A little  sand  should  be  thrown  into 
the  hole. 

The  above  is  the  system  employed  on  the  Malabar 
Coast  where  the  removal  of  beetle  is  one  of  the 
ordinary  routine  operations  of  the  cocoauut-growers. 
A single  toddy-drawer  will  there  clean  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  full-grown  trees  in  a day. 

The  insertion  of  a little kerosine  oil  into  the  hole 
may  be  u.sefully  tried.  Kerosine  oil  if  mixed  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  milk  forms  an  emulsion  which 
can  then  bo  diluted  with  water  to  any  desired  extent 
— Straitu  Times. 

^ 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  AMERICA  : 

MIL  GRINLINTON’S  MISSION  AND  THE 
NEW  COMPANY. 

Wo  have  been  favoured  with  the  use  for  publica- 
tion of  tho  following  letter  from  Mr,  Grinlinton  to 
Ilia  colleague,  Mr.  Mitchell  : — 

S.  .S.  “ City  of  New  York,”  on  passage  from  New 
York  to  J/iverpooI,  d!)!  miles  from  t,)iioenstowu,  22ud 
September  (noon;  I8U0. 


My  dear  Mitchell, — I last  wrote  to  you  on  12th 
instant  from  New  York,  I had  at  that  time  ac- 
complished 2,160  miles  by  rail  and  had  visited 
Baltimore,  Cumberland,  Chicago,  Bloomington  (in  the 
West),  and  paid  flying  visits  to  Philadelphia,  DetroiL 
Buffalo,  Niagara,  Southampton,  90  miles  from  New 
York)  and  some  other  places,  having  made  tea, 
written  on  tea  and  on  Ceyion  products,  given  private 
lectures,  been  interviewed  by  newspaper  correspon- 
dents and  editors  till  I was  fairly  worn  out  ; and 
some  of  my  relatives  who  travelled  with  me  (I  was 
always  accompanied  by  some  one  or  more  of  them) 
feared  I would  break  down,  but  I did  not,  and  I 
am  on  my  way  to  the  mother  country  as  fresh  as 
ever  I was,  only  a little  tired,  as  if  I required  sleep. 

I found  the  American  people  most  kind  and  cour- 
teous and  ever  ready  to  help  me,  and  having  been  well 
introduced  in  every  place  I could  not  have  been 
better  received.  Members  of  my  family,  first  and 
second  cousins  as  well  as  others  nearer  akin  came 
from  all  parts  (hundreds  of  miles)  to  meet  me,  and  I 
was  simply  delighted  with  the  country  and  its  people 
which  I saw  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
I heard  the  English  language  spoken  by  everyone, 
and  on  Sundays  I heard  our  English  services  in  the 
churches  aud  I felt  that  I was  not  in  a strange 
laud,  but  as  a visitor  to  a distant  part  of  our  own 
country.  I heard  our  beloved  Queen,  our  constitu- 
tion and  system  of  Government  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  the  good  feeling  entertained  for 
the  mother  country  made  mo  feel  almost  ashamed 
of  the  opinions  I had  at  one  time  enterianed  of  our 
American  cousins. 

Now  to  business.  It  took  some  8 to  10  days  to 
draw  up  the  needful  deeds  and  papers  with  a pro- 
spectus of  the  New  American  Compnuy.  After  we 
liad  settled  on  all  the  points,  and  while  the  formal 
clerical  work  was  being  attended  by  the  lawyers, 
I travelled  and  made  our  Ceylon  products  auown  in 
many  places,  so  much  so  that  I have  bean  urged 
to  pres.s  ou  our  friends  in  Oeylon  to  have  our  little 
island  well  represented  at  the  Chicago  Exhibitiouof 
1892  and  we  shall  get  a good  position  in  the  Exhi- 
bition I feel  sure.  Men  of  business  and  many  others 
to  whom  I spoke  took  a lively  interest  iu  oiir 
interesting  and  beautiful  island  and  promised  mo 
every  help. 

Ou  my  return  to  New  Y'ork  on  the  11th  instant, 
I had  a paper  put  into  my  hand  which  caused  me 
rousideiable  anxiety,  as  it  contained  statements  which 
I felt  bound  to  investigate  thoroughly,  before  I could 
ratify  officially  what  I had  agreed  to  on  my  arrival. 
It  took  me  two  days  to  call  upon  men  of  business 
to  whom  I had  taken  introductions  from  Oeylon  and 
fiom  Lmdon  to  obtain  their  aid  in  making  my  en- 
quiries. I left  no  stone  unturned  that  I could  think 
of,  and  having  consulted  some  of  the  best  men  of  the 
city,  I was  more  thau  satisfied  that  the  fears  enter- 
tained by  well-intentioned  friends  who  were  so  good 
as  to  place  me  on  my  guard  were  perfectly  groundless. 
One  gentleman,  to  whom  special  allnsiou  was  made 
by  name,  came  out  of  the  enquiry  with  flying 
colours,  aud  what  promised  to  be  an  ugly  blot  has 
proved  of  service  to  us  m more  ways  than  one. 
To  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  I owe  a debt  of 
gratitU'ie  for  having  placed  everything  at  my  disposal. 
To  all  my  proposals  which  were  discussed  with  the 
new  Board  and  with  the  Company’s  solicitor,  they 
gave  due  weight,  and  I had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
all  the  import.ant  points  carried, — more  particularly 
that  in  respect  to  the  purchase  aud  sale  of 
pure  Oeylon  lea  ; the  payment  out  of  the  funds,  before 
transferring  the  balance,  of  interest  at  9 per  cent  from 
the  date  of  their  payments  to  30th  Ssptember  (in.stant) 
to  tho  old  Company’s  shareholders  who  continue  in  the 
new  Ooinpany  ; the  continuation  of  our  Ceyion  Direc- 
tors as  a Board  of  Management  in  Ceylon;  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  Agents  and  Brokers  for  the  purchase  of  teas 
both  iu  Oeylou  aud  iu  Loudon. 

The  old  shareholders  receive  two  shares  for  every  one 
hold  now. 

The  legal  documents  have  gone  to  our  agents  in 
London  to  be  handed  to  me  there  and  I take  duplicates 
with  me, 
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The  share  scrip  has  been  engraved  and  is  being 
printed. 

The  prospectus  is  being  printed  and  will  be  advertised 
probably  by  this  time. 

Nothing  had  been  done  except  the  formal  registration 
(which  I read  with  care  and  approved  of)  until  I arrived 
at  New  York,  and  had  the  Company  not  gone  on, 
those  signing  the  memorandum  would  simply  have 
lost  the  Registration  fees.  I think  I have  now  men- 
tioned the  principal  matters.  There  are  many  minor 
poults  which  I shall  reserve  for  another  time.  It  is 
no  easy  matter  for  a landsman  to  write  in  a ship 
going  20  miles  an  hou-  and  rolling. 

I wired  you  from  New  York  on  15th  inst.  to  the 
following  purpor  : — “ Letter  derogatory  New  York 
parties  sent  Ceylon.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
report.  Wo  have  made  careful  enquiry  and  the  result 
satisfactory.  Sailing  17th.  Everything  settled  and 
papers  signed.”  My  remarks  above  are  in  explanation 
of  this  telegram. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I mention  the  name  of 
Mr.  Pineo,  whose  exerlions  are  beyond  all  I expected. 
He  has  been  unremitting  in  his  endeavours  to  place 
Ceylon  tea.  Everyone  speaks  of  him  as  the  right 
man  to  be  placed  at  New  York,  and  many  people 
have  mentioned  him  to  me  as  most  obliging  and  at- 
tentive to  everyone  seeking  information.  Consequent 
on  the  new  start  given  to  matters  in  America  and 
to  Mr.  Pineo’s  exertions,  large  orders  with  credits  to 
enable  you  to  draw  in  cash  for  the  shipments  have  been 
sent  you.  Mr.  Pineo  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  me, and  I feel  assured  tint  noons  could  have  shown 
more  zeal  iu  pushing  our  largest  Ceylon  industry  iu  the 
new  world.  It  is  only  common  justice  to  say  this  of  Mr. 
Pineo. 

Wo  have  no  idea  in  Ceylon  of  the  efforts  needed  in 
such  a vast  country  as  America  to  push  an  industry 
liko  our  Ceylon  tea.  Our  little  paid-up  capital  (some 
RSO.OOO)  would  have  disappeared  within  the  next  12 
mouths.  The  movement  now  on  foot  is  to  obtain  share- 
holders everywhere — iu  every  city,  town  and  large 
village  ; and  to  do  this  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr  will  have 
to  distribute  a vast  number  of  shares  by  giving  such 
shareholders  as  will  loork  for  the  Gompani/,  in  placing 
Ceylon  tea  iu  the  several  towns  and  villages,  an  addi- 
tional shave  fnr  eVi  ry  share  they  take  and  pay  for.  Very 
large  sums  will  also  have  to  bo  paid  for  advertisements, 
&c.  Not  a cent  is  to  go  into  the  irocket  of  any  men  out 
of  the  capital  raised  in  cash,  nor  for  any  purpose  until 
the  whole  of  the  cash  capital  (200,000  dollars)  has  been 
rai.sad  and  placed  in  the  Treasury.  A bond  has  been 
executed  between  the  New  York  Directors  to  this 
effect. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I have  met  Mr.  Lipton 
first  at  Chicago  and  secondly  st  Now  York,  and  I am 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  kindness  and  attention 
and  for  the  valuable  hints  and  information  given  me. 
I cannot  write  too  highly  of  all  he  did  for  me.  He 
took  a personal  interest  in  everything.  It  is  quits 
wonderful  what  ho  is  doing  in  Chicago.  I saw  a 
property  wbioh  he  had  juat  purchased  for  200,000 
dollars  and  had  paid  for  it  in  hard  cash.  He  is  a 
very  wellknown  man  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  an! 
his  command  of  capital  enables  him  to  make  good 
purchases.  I went  over  his  cattle  yard  and  packing 
warehouses. 

We  expect  to  arrive  at  Queenstown  at  1 p.m. 
tomorrow,  and  at  Liverpool  at  7 on  the  morning  of  the 
21th.  We  are  having  a race  with  the  Star  Liner 
•‘Teutonic”  which  left  New  York  half-an-hour  after 
us.  The  two  vessels  kept  in  sight  for  2 days  and  were 
thou  lost  in  a fog.  IV a think  we  see  the  smoke  from  her 
funnels  now,  but  we  are  not  sure.  It  is  most  exciting. 
The  “ City  of  New  Vork  ” beat  the  “ Teutonio  ” ou 
her  last  voyage  home  by  2\  hours — but  the  “ Teutonic  ” 
was  first  iu  on  the  last  outward  voyage  to  New  York 
by  3 hours.  Tliis  proient  voyage  will  pull  the  thing  off, 
and  whoever  win.s  will  carry  the  American  Mails  next 
time.  Tile  *'  City  of  New  York”  is  a splendid  ship  of 
10,500  tons  gross.  Her  accommodation  is  simply  magni- 
ficent, witli  a flush  deck  throughout.  She  is  just  a 
floating  palace. 

I must  now  close ; and  with  all  good  wishes  from 
yourt  sincerely,  J,  J.  Qkinunton, 


P.  S. — I hope  to  leave  Lon  Ion  about  the  ICthOct.  via 
France  and  Italy  for  Naples  and  to  embark  there 
on  25th  October  ou  the  “ Khedive  ” for  Ceylon. 
I can  hai’dly  write,  the  vessel  is  rolling  heavily, 
I have  backed  our  opinion  (i.e.  yours  and  mine)  by 
taking  £200  sterling;  worth  of  new  shares  for  each  of  us 
in  the  New  Americm  Tea  Company.  You  will  recollect 
that  you  authorized  me  to  do  for  you  whatever  I was 
prepared  to  do  for  myself.  I liope  some  of  our  Com- 
pany’s Directors  in  Ceylon  will  take  some  now 
shares ; also  many  of  our  old  shareholders.  I 
omitted  to  mentiou  that  when  at  New  York  Mr. 
Wattson  (who  was  at  Philadelphia)  spoke  to  me  direct 
through  the  telephone  to  Messrs.  AYattson  & Farr's 
office,  a distance  of  100  miles,  so  di.stinctly  that 
his  voice  was  clear  and  he  heard  my  reply  equally 
distinctly. — J.  J.  G. 


TOBACCO  IN  DELI  (SUMATRA),  AND 
CEYLON. 

The  S.  S.  “ Peshawur  ” lias  brought  us  a visitor 
i 1 Mr.  Chas.  Kitchia,  Tobacco  planter  of  Deli, 
who  has  Dome  across  to  see  what  prospect  there 
may  be  of  taking  up  or  extending  the  cultivation 
in  Ceylon.  Naturally,  Mr.  Kitchia  wished  to  know 
about  the  laud  in  the  Eastern  Provinoe,  but  he 
considers  a country  liable  to  protracted  drought  as 
useless  for  his  purpose  ; nor  does  he  believe  in 
irrigation  for  a European’s  plantation.  The  ex- 
pense over  a considerable  area  would  be  prohi- 
bitory, and  yet  the  margin  for  expenditure  is  very 
great,  For,  in  answer  to  our  mention  of  the  lucky 
hit  made  in  Dumbara  when  E800  an  acre  return 
from  50  acres  was  got  in  one  year,  Mr.  Kitohin 
remarked  that  two  or  three  times  that  amount  is 
not  uncommonly  got  in  Sumatra.  Of  course,  there 
are  good  and  bad  estates  there — some  wonderfully 
profitable  up  to  150  p°r  cent  per  annum  and 
some  barely  paying  their  way.  This  year  has  been 
a very  profitable  one  through  the  high  prices  paid 
in  Amsterdam,  and  also  for  Deli  tobacco  to  go  to 
America  where  its  fine  quality  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. Manilla  has  been,  in  this  respect,  quite 
superseded  by  Sumatra. — Mr.  Kitchin  oonsiders  it 
very  important  that  fine  tobacco  should  be  guarded 
from  deterioration.  He  thinks  that  a great  draw- 
back to  Europeans  opening  plantations  in  India  is 
the  great  inferiority  and  yet  abundance  of  the 
native  tobacco.  But  the  cheapness  of  labour  here 
and  in  India  is  an  immense  advantage  over 
Sumatra  where  sometimes  R20,000  are  spent  in 
trying  to  secure  100  labourers.  Mr.  Kitohin  is  to 
run  upo  luntry  : he  will  probably  visit  Matale  and 
Dumbara  and  we  bespeak  for  him  planting  attention 
during  his  visit  to  the  districts. 

♦ 

COLOXIAL-GROAVxX  TOBACCO  COMPETITION. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Judges  in  the 
Tobacco  Prize  Competition ; — 

In  makiog  their  award  the  judges  have  had  a due 
regard  to  tlie  conditions  under  which  the  prize  was 
originally  offered  by  the  Section,  the  principal  of 
which  were  (1)  that  specinisns  submitted  for  conn, 
petition  should  amount  to  not  less  than  400  lb.  in 
weight,  grown  on  a commercial  scale  ; (2)  that  each 

sample  should  consist  of  an  average  of  the  growth ; 
(3)  that  the  name  of  the  grower,  the  locality,  and 
total  quantity  of  the  growth  should  be  stated;  (4) 
aud  that  the  caro  bestowed  on  the  handling,  sorting, 
and  packing  of  the  tobacco  for  commercial  purposes, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  AVith  the  con- 
sent of  the  Section  the  competition  was  kept  open 
more  than  two  months  beyond  December  1,  1883 — 
the  date  originally  appointed  for  determining  the  same 
— in  the  hope  that  additional  specimens  would  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Colonies  aud  India,  The  judges 
regret,  however,  that  their  Ruticipatious  were  uo^ 
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realised,  and,  consequently,  they  have  only  had  to  re- 
port ou  1 he  three  specimeos  from  North  Borneo,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  East  Indies,  which  had  been 
entered  prior  to  the  extension  of  time  being  granted. 

These  three  entries  were  duly  inspected  by  the 
judges  on  February  I8th,  1889,  at  theFenchurch  Street 
warehouse,  and  their  awaru  was  agreed  upon ; at  a 
subsequent  meeting  after  they  had  had  an  opportmiity 
of  comparing  the  merits  ot  the  North  Borneo  and 
West  Indian  tobacco — from  which  samples  were  drawn 
for  manufaclu-e  into  cigars.  The  East  Indian  tobacco, 
as  stated  below,  was  only  suitable  for  cutting  imr- 
poses,  and  hardly  entered  into  competition  with  the 
others. 

The  judges  much  regret  that  through  inadvertence 
a sample  of  East  Indian  tobacco,  marked  L B X and 
T F 782,  was  not  brought  under  their  notice;  but 
they  have  added  (Appendix  B)  a report  by  Messrs. 
Grant,  Chambers  and  Co.,  of  37,  Fenchurch  Street, 
on  its  commercial  qualities,  which  was  drawn  up  s^me 
time  subsequent  to  their  inspection  of  the  three  ex- 
hibits mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

Some  difiSculty  was  experienced  by  the  judges  in 
arriving  at  a decision,  owing  to  the  varying  charac- 
teristics of  the  tobaccos  submitted  to  them,  and 
opinions  being  nearly  equally  balanced  in  favour  of 
the  West  Indian  and  North  Boruer  specimens — which 
were  comparable  as  cigar  tobaccos — they  decided  to 
recommend  to  the  Section  that  the  prize  of  fifty 
guineas  should  be  divided  between  the  growers  of  the 
two  specimens. 

The  judges  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Bell,  of 
Somerset  House,  for  his  analysis  of  the  specimens 
submitted  to  competition,  which  they  append  to  this 

report. 

Subjoined  are  particulars  as  to  the  cultivation  and 
preparation  furnished  by  the  growers,  and  our  re- 
marks on  the  tobacco  sent  in  for  compe'ition  : 

1.  West  Indian  Tobacco  (445  lb  ).  Grown  by  Seiior 
Nicacor  Moreno,  box  80,  Kiugstun,  Jamaica.  This 
parcel,  in  two  cases,  w^s  grown  from  Havana  seed, 
on  an  estate  at  Airy  Oastle,  St.  Andrew,  the  to'al 
quantity  of  the  crop  being  2,500,  lb,,  and  the  ap- 
proximate yield  per  acre  about  COO  lb.  The  cost  of 
production  for  the  whole  is  stated  at  fiom  60s.  to 
80s.  per  100  lb.,  and  the  grower  explains  that  ‘on 
account  of  dry  weather  the  produce  was  not  half  of 
what  it  should  have  been.’  The  entry  was  made  by 
Messrs.  B.  and  J.  B,  Machado,  of  Kingston,  Jamaicj, 
who  point  out,  with  reference  to  the  two  cases,  that 
the  first  contained  about  200  lb.  ratoon  tobacco  or 
second  cut,  viz.,  first  and  .second  fillers  mixed,  and 
that  the  second  included  about  245  lb.  of  first  cut, 
mostly  first  and  second  wrappers.  At  the  top  of  the 
latter,  however,  there  were  also  about  50  lb.  of  fillers 
as  a fair  sample  of  the  first  cut.  The  method  of 
assorting  adopted,  it  was  explained,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  tobacco  was  not  intended  for  expor- 
tation, but  only  for  use  in  Messrs.  Machado’s  factory. 
These  points  were  duly  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  judges. 

Remarks  of  the  Judges. — lu  some  important  respects, 
this  tobacco  most  fully  complied  with  the  conditions 
of  the  competition.  Its  general  appearance  was  good, 
and  it  was  of  a uniformly  dark  brown  colour.  The 
leaves  were  fine  and  clear,  there  were  some  white 
veins,  and  about  18  per  cent,  of  stalk.  Viewed  com- 
mercially, the  tobacco  was  more  suitable  for  fillers 
than  for  covers,  the  leaves  being  comparatively  small, 
and  consequently  not  very  proJuctive  for  wrapping 
purposes.  The  flavour  was  good,  but  too  strong  for 
the  English  market,  and  more  suited  for  Continental 
consumption.  The  tobacco  burned  wo'l,  though  slowly, 
and  did  not  liold  the  fire  as  satisfactorily  as  the 
Borneo  ; but  if  matured  it  would  improve  in  burning. 
For  blending  with  Cuba,  Brazilian  and  Havana,  it  was 
specially  suitable.  The  samples  submitted  apparently 
embraced  all  the  classifications  in  the  crop,  thereby 
satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  competition.  They 
p-jssessed  some  resemblance  to  some  sorts  of  Havana, 
and  for  certifin  qualities  justified  the  opinion  that 
parts  of  .Jamaica  are  well  adapted  for  raising  the  finer 
^iads  gf  tobacco.  In  the  Island  of  Cuba  only  some 


limited  districts  produce  the  more  valiuble  descrip- 
tions, and  similar  selected  places  probably  exist  in 
o; her  islands  of  the  same  group. 

2.  British  North  Borneo  Tobacco  (533  lb).— 
Grown  by  Mr.  P.  Persyn,  Panow  Estate  of  the 
Borneo  Tabac  Maatsebappy  Kudat,  British  North 
Borneo.  This  parcel,  in  three  ba'es,  was  grown  from 
Sumatra  (Deli)  seed  on  the  Ranow  Estate,  the  total 
quantity  produced  being  58.6C0  lb.,  and  the  approxi- 
mate yield  per  acre  1,100  lb.  The  entry  was  made  by 
the  British  North  Borneo  Company. 

Remarks  of  the  Judges- — Taking  the  three  bales  as 
a whole,  the  leaf  naturally  rerembled  Sumatra  tobacco  ; 
the  colour  varied  from  medium  brown  to  light  brown, 
and  there  were  seme  unripe  spots;  the  veins  were 
hard  and  wiry,  but  the  leat  was  thin,  silky  and 
tender.  The  proportion  of  stalk  was  about  16  per 
cent.  Commercially  considered  this  tobacco  was  the 
most  valuable  submitted  to  the  judges,  on  account  of 
its  productiveness  J and  suitability  for  cigar  covers. 
According  to  one  estimate,  about  one  pound,  if  care- 
fully worked,  would  be  sufficient  to  coa-er  about  450 
middle-size  cigars.  Made  up  into  cigars  by  itself,  the 
flavour  of  the  tobacco  was  pungeul ; neutralised  by 
mixture  with  other  tobacco,  so  as  to  overcome  the 
Sumatra  flavour,  it  wou’d  probably  be  better  liked. 
Generally  speakiag,  however,  it  lacked  the  rich  aroma 
peculiar  to  the  fiuer  classes  of  Wist  Indian  tobacco. 
The  burning  quali;ies  of  the  leif  were  good,  there 
being  a clean  ash,  and  cigars  made  from  average 
samples  k'^pt  alignt  for  at  lea.st  five  minutes.  The 
specimens  submitted  were  part  of  a large  consign- 
ment, and  apparently  did  not  represent  all  the  classi- 
fications of  the  crop,  and  for  this  reason  the  judges 
have  not  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  the  entire  growth. 

3.  East  Indian  Tob.acco  (514  lb.).— Grown  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Government  Tobacco  Farm, 
Ghazftepore,  Bengal,  of  which  Messrs.  B“gg,  Su’her- 
laud  and  Co,,  of  Cawnpore  (Begg,  Dunlop  and  Oo., 
London),  are  the  lessees.  The  sample  weighed  1,133 
lb.,  and  it  was  one  of  91  hogsheads  shipped  for  sale 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  put  up  specially  for 
the  competition.  The  tobacco  was  raised  from  ‘ Pryor  ’ 
seed,  and  about  60  tons  weve  produced.  Messrs.  Geo. 
D.  Wishart  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  who  made  the 
entry,  bolieve  the  hogshead  to  be  ‘a  fair  representa- 
tive sample’  ot  the  entire  growth,  and  state  that 
‘for  some  years  past  the  produce  has  shown  steady 
progression  especially  in  the  handling  and  curing. 
Only  at  the  last  minute  did  we  decide  to  enter  this 
competition,  and  we  regret  that  wo  are  unable  to 
give  any  exact  details  as  to  the  total  quantity  grown, 
or  cost  of  production.  The  quantity  shipped,  however, 
shows  that  the  tobacco  is  grown  on  a considerable 
scale,  and  that  it  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,’ 

Remarks  of  the  Judges. — This  tobacco  was  only  suit- 
able for  cutting  purposes,  and  of  a common  quality. 
The  leaf  was  coarse,  though  bright,  and  the  stalks 
large.  Nevertheless,  the  strength  ot  the  leaf  pointed 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  on  which  it  was  grown 
for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  suitable  for  the  pipe, 
provided  there  is  a judicious  selection  of  seed  and  the 
conditions  of  scientific  culture  are  observed.  The  to- 
bacco submitte  I resembled  the  lower  American  grades; 
in  fact,  with  proper  cultivation,  it  would  be  a good 
substitute  for  such  kinds  in  the  event  of  any  stop, 
page  in  the  supplies  from  the  United  States.  It  was 
estimated  that  in  its  then  slate  the  tobacco  would 
be  worth  in  the  English  market  about  3J.  per  lb.,  and 
perhaps  more  to  buyers  requiring  it,  on  account  of 
its  colour  for  blending  with  other  varieties.  The  fact 
that  during  the  American  war  large  quantities  of  to- 
bacco grown  from  American  seed  were  imported  from 
the  East  Indies  should  ba  some  encouragement  to 
growers  there. 

General  Observations. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  repeat  our  expression  of 
regret  that  the  prize  offered  by  the  Section  has  failed 
ill  its  object  to  stimulate  further  attempts  to  develop 
a lucrative  branch  of  production  in  the  British 
colonies  and  possessions.  This  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, because,  in  the  great  varieties  gf  climate  aud 
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soil  embraced  in  those  localities — so  many  of  them  in 
sub-tropical  situations  favourable  to  growth  of  the 
finer  descriptions  of  tobacco — there  is  an  element  of 
successful  cultivation  which  has  not  been  utilized,  as 
yet,  to  any  extent. 

It  might  certainly  have  been  expected  that  the  offer 
of  a prize  for  a competition  of  this  kind  could  not 
fail  to  draw  more  attention  to  the  possible  capabilities 
of  our  dependencies  in  this  direction.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  since  the  conditions  were  decided 
upon  to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  Colonial  and 
Indinn  growers,  and  we  are  informed  that  numeroua 
communications  on  the  subject  have  passed  between 
the  London  Obaraber,  Colonial  Government  represen- 
tatives and  individuals.  Yet  the  result,  as  we  havo 
already  pointed  out,  has  been  confined  to  three 
entries. 

It  can  hardly  be  thought  likely  that  in  both  hemis- 
pheres with  few  exceptions,  the  only  places  where  fine 
tobacco  can  be  grown  are  those  inhabited  by  the 
Spanish  race.  We  think  it  more  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  intelligently  conducted  trials  would  have  led  to 
the  discovery  in  the  Briiish  colonies  and  possessions 
equally  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  as  any  in  the 
Spanish  or  Dutch  possessions. 

(Signed)  Wili.iam  Henry  Wili.s, 

(Chairman  of  Committee  of  .Judges). 


Apimidix  A. 

Analysis  op  Samples  op  Unmanuf-actured  Touacco 

DRAWN  FROM  SPECIMENS  SUBMITTED  FOE  COMPETITION 


Mois'ure. 

Ash  in  dried. 

Birneo 

A. 

18  94 

27-13 

B. 

19-65 

22-45 

U. 

19-50 

22-37 

East  Indian 

D. 

12-79 

24-38 

West  Indian 

F. 

24-87 

21-60 

F. 

23-61 

30-09 

>1 

G. 

20-67 

2i-C7 

Analysis  op  Tob.accos  already  in  the  Market. 

Ash  in  Dry  Tobacco. 
20’27 


25-74 

28-OG 

25-97 

22-12 

20- 44 

21- 95 
25-07 
29  88 


Kentucky  (common)  ... 

Connecticut  (sied  leaf) 

Java  (cutting) 

Oeiman 
Dutch  (fillers) 

Sumatra 
Java  (good)  ... 

„ (common) 

Seed  leaf  (fillers) 

Appendix  B. 

Bast  Indian  Tobacco.— Grown  by  Mr.  H.  Gain, 
Superintendent  of  the  Government  Tobacco  Farm, 
Port  Blair,  Amlaman  Islands.  The  sample  weighed 
about  614  lb.  nett,  the  tobacco  being  raised  from 
Virginia  seed  on  the  Government  farm,  and  the  total 
crop  being  3,000  lb. 

Itepovt  on  0 le  Hogshead  of  Tobacco. 
Bxamined  for  the  London  Ciiambeu  op  Co.MMERCi-. 


manipest  mk.  landing  mk. 

LB  No. 

X TF  782 

Uemarhs. — Small  part  leafy,  but  rather  narrow  for 
tho  length,  largo  part  short  and  more  or  lesa  blistered 
I hroughuut,  ver  y imperil  ct,  and  with  large  bare  st  dks 
and  butt-i  att  iched.  This  to'  acco  in  its  present  state 
has  the  general  appearance  of  being  only  partially  fer- 
mented, and  will  not  hold  tiro,  and  has  little,  or  no 
flavour  of  tobacco.  As  a whole,  it  is  not  of  surh  a 
character  (iu  its  present  condition)  to  bo  an  article 
that  would  meet  a ready  sale,  except  at  an  extremely 
low  price. 

Grant,  Ciiambers  & Co., 

37,  Fouchucoh  Street. 

London,  November  15,  1889. 

— Tobacco, 


CUE  EEVIEWEE. 

ENGLISH  VEGETABLE-S  AND  FLOWEES 
IN  INDIA  AND  CEYLON* 

Is  the  title  of  a very  complete  and  valuableManiial, 
c->mpiled  from  autlientic  sources  by  Donald  McDonald. 
It  is  a square  volume  of  60  pages,  good  toned  papei- 
and  clear  type,  and  gives  directions  easy  for  an 
amateur  to  understand  and  to  follow.  In  the 
introduction  the  writer  shows  how  great  the  in- 
fluence of  Eutopjans  in  India  has  been  in  developing 
among  the  educated  natives  a taste  for  flowers  and  for 
gardening,  and  speaks  of  the  help  afforded  through 
various  Government  Botanic  Gardens,  to  those  who 
are  esiab'ishing  a garden.  The  1st  chapter  treats  of 
“ The  Climates  and  Physical  Features  of  India,”  and 
regards  tliat  land  ns  having  three  distinct  climates, 
those  of  Northern,  Central  and  Southern  India. 
The  2nd  chapter  is  on  “ The  Soils  of  India,”  the  3rd 
on  “ The  Formation  of  the  Garden,”  giving  directions 
as  to  the  slope,  shape,  preparation  and  drainage 
of  beds,  with  quotations  from  various  authorities. 
Then  follows  a very  complete  table  showing  “ The 
proper  months  to  sow  and  plant  English  vegetables 
in  the  Plains”;  fifty-seven  different  vegetables  are 
tabulated,  and  opposite  to  them  we  find  the  months 
marked  when  they  should  be  sown  on  high  and  on 
lowdying  lands.  Next  we  have  “ Monthly  reminders 
for  cnllivatiiig  English  vegetables  and  flowers  iu  the 
Plains.”  Thus  we  find  “ March  in  the  Vegetable 
Garden,”  “ March  in  the  Flower  Garden,”  and  u'lder 
each  heading  you  have  directious  for  Northern, 
Central  and  Southern  India  respectively.  We  will 
quote  by  way  of  illustration  the  directions  for  Maich 
in  Sr  uthern  India  : — 

The  great  heat  generally  prevailing  at  this  season 
prevents  much  sowing  or  planting  being  done,  there- 
fore pay  attention  to  trenching,  digging,  and  ridging 
up  ground.  In  ccramenoii  g to  subsoil  or  trench  a 
piece  of  ground,  let  an  opening  be  formed,  of  two 
teet  or  twenty  inches  iu  breadth,  to  the  full  depth 
of  the  surface  or  active  soil,  and  the  entire  length 
of  the  bed,  and  let  the  stuff  be  removed  and  left 
at  the  opposite  side,  iu  order  to  have  it  to  fill  up 
the  last  opening,  when  tlie  ground  or  bed  will  have 
been  entirely  turned  over.  Let  the  subsoil,  to  the 
depth  of  a foot  or  fifteen  inches,  be  loosened  and 
well  broken,  with  a pick  or  spade;  but  let  none  of 
it  now  be  brought  to  the  surface.  A second  trench 
must  now  be  marked  out,  the  same  breadth  as  tlie 
first,  and  the  surface  sod  of  it  turned  over  on  the 
broken  subsoil  (upside  down),  and  finished  off  in  the 
form  of  a small  ridge  or  drill.  The  subsoil  in  the 
second  opening  is  now  loosened  and  broken  as  the 
first,  and  a third  line  or  opening  marked  out,  the 
surface  sod  of  which  is  turned  over  on  the  broken 
subsoil  of  the  second,  and  finished  oft’  in  the  form  of 
a dr. 11,  like  the  first,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The 
ground  cm  be  mamired  as  the  work  is  being  carried 
on  ; but  the  manure  should  not  be  laid  on  the  bottom 
nor  on  the  surfice,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  dri  1, 
between  the  first  and  second  spits,  or  between  the 
digging  and  shovelling-.  Ridged  up  or  drilled  in  this 
form,  let  it  reimii:  to  pulverize,  and  there  will  be 
very  little  trouble  in  levelling  it  down  for  cropping 
in  the  prop-r  season,  At  (ach  succeeding  digging 
a portion  of  the  bi-okeu  subsoil  should  be  turned 
up  and  well  iucorpotated  witli  the  surface  soil;  and 
by  repeated  digging,  and  takirg  up  the  subsoil  in 
regulated  proportions  (not  more  than  an  inch  or  two 
of  it  at  a time),  the  texturo  of  tlie  entire  mass  will 
be  changed  from  n poor  s'erile,  to  a rich,  fertile  soil. 
This  is  the  true  method  of  deepening  and  enriching 
the  soil,  which,  with  effectual  drainage,  is  certainly 
the  best  preparation  to  ensure  good  crops  in  tho 
garden ; and  should  he  attentively  studied  and  iu- 
liu-.triou.sly  persevered  iu.” 


*-  To  be  oblainel  at  the  Observer  Office.  Brice’ 
cloth  covers,  cash  E4-50,  credit  R.5 ; in  pajier  covers 
cash  E-2'50,  credit  113  ; I’ostago  10c. 
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Thon  wo  have  a tablo  of  Averap^e  Seasons  at  various 
places.”  Next,  a chapter  on  “English  Vegetables, 
the  best  sorts  to  otow  and  quantities  to  sow.”  Con- 
cerning “ Carrots,”  for  instance,  they  tell  you 
One  ounce  will  boav  a row  100  feet  long  and  twelve 
inches  apart ; thin  out  to  six  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 
Mix  the  seed  with  moist  sand  the  day  before  sowing. 
The  best  sorts  are  Early  Summer  Favorites,  the  new 
Scarlet  Perfection,  Intermediate,  Early  Horn,  and 
White  Belgian.” 

Or  concerning  Tomato  ; — 

“ One  ounce  will  give  about  fOO  plants.  Sow  in  boxes, 
and  transplant  to  three  feet  apart.  As  they  mature, 
out  out  all  superfluous  growth  to  (xposo  the  fruit  to 
the  sun.  Such  varieties  as  the  Smooth  Perfection, 
Dedham  Favourite,  Holborn  Ruby,  and  Golden  Gem, 
give  marvellous  returns  of  the  most  delicious  Iruits 
in  most  parts  of  India.  The  plants  will  require  support 
unless  against  a fence  or  wall.  A plan  that  mig’ht  be 
tried  with  success  in  India  is  the  p'acing  of  a piece  of 
trellis  shaped  thus  /x  over  the  plants,  push  the  growth 
thrcujgh  it,  and  let  the  flowers  and  fruit  lay  on  the 
top.  The  foliage  will  assist  in  keeping  the  roots  shaded 
and  cool,  while  the  fruit  will  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sun.  It  is  a great  mis-ake  to  feed  tliem  too  much 
at  the  earlier  stages  of  growth.  They  will  set  their 
fruits  naore  freely  on  pure  ivater  and  good  garden  soil, 
if  a start  is  given  them  in  something  richer,  and 
repeated  when  the  fruit  is  forming.” 

The  remaining  chapters  are  headed  _ “ Hiil  bta- 
tions,  Garden  Cultivation  in  Upper  India;  Notes  on 
Ceylon;  English  Flowers  from  Seed;  Popular  English 
Flowers,  including  shrubs  and  other  plants  that  do 
well  in  India;  & Select  List  of  Foliage  Plants  for  sub- 
tropicil  gardening  (all  of  which  c.an  be  grown  from 
see  I)  ; The  Rose  ; Enalish  Bulbs  ; English  Pruils  ; On 
Manures,  AVatering,  Vermin,  &c. ; Average  Rainfall  at 
various  places;  English  Seeds  and  how  to  treat  them  ; 
Average  Altitudes  at  which  various  trees  grow  in  India  ; 
The  Rofalion  of  Crops  in  the  Vegetable  Garden 
(a  table).”  . , , 

The  list  of  Popular  English  Flowers  includes  lid 
names,  and  the  descriptions  run  somewhat  as  follows 

“Cockscomb.— A variety  of  theCelosia,rangmg  incolour 

from  bright  yellow  to  deep  crimson.  Sow  in  pots  and 
transplant  singly  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle ; re- 
pot as  required,  and  beep  the  plant  well  fed,  and  with 
plenty  of  root  room.  The  fine  Empress  variety  produces 
combs  of  colossal  proportions.  The  plumosa  varieties 
can  be  bedded  out, 

“ &01V  in  the  Riils,  March  to  May,  in  the  plains  every- 
where, June  to  Se'ptemherJ 

4. 

INSECT  PESTS  AND  REMEDY. 

Although  the  following  is  properly  an  Advertisement, 
we  quote  it  into  the  Tropical  Agriculturist,  as  the 
information  may  be  useful  to  our  readers 

Gaspeh,  Schneider’s  Arsenite  of  Ammonia. 
C.  S.  Patent.  Prevents  damage  or  destruc- 
tion TO  Cotton  plants  and  all  other  crops 

OR  DELICATE  PLANTS  BY  INSECTS,  &C. 

DUtinctlij  nvpcrwr,  move  convenient  and 
conddcvabltj  cheaper  than  Paris  Green. 

StapletoD,  N.  Y.,  April  5,  1890. 

Gentlemen.— On  the  11th  Day  of  February  1890, 
I obtained  from  tbe  U.  S.  Patent  Ofiioo  a patent  for 
a Substitute  for  Paris  Green  which  I have  named 
“ Ar.senite  of  Ammo  lia.”  It  is  designed  for  all  those 
uses  on  the  Plantation,  Farm,  and  Garden  to  which 
Paris  Green  is  now  applied  ; aud  it  has  been  adjudged 
decidedly  superior  to  the  latter  article  by  farmers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  have  te.sted  in  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  AVith  their  letters  of  com- 
mendation before  me,  I have  no  hesitation  in  intro- 
ducing it  to  the  public  at  large. 

A few  of  the  advantages  1 claim  for  Arsenite  of 
Ammonia  over  Paris  Green  are  as  follows: — Bein'  a 
fluid,  it  will  raise  no  dust  and  is  entirely  free  from 
Bfcdiinciit  when  dried  out.  It  i.s  particularly  beneficial 


to  Cotton  Plants,  but  is  also  decidedly  superior  to 
Paris  Green  for  use  on  fruit-tree’,  currant-bushes, 
grape  vines,  and  general  garden  truck.  Having  no 
sediment  it  will  not,  like  Paris  Green,  leave  a deposit 
on  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied  that  will  retard 
their  growth.  On  the  contrary,  iilants  treated  with 
this  solution  are  of  quicker  growth  and  of  decidedly 
improved  appearance. 

It  will  enter  into  every  crevice  of  the  plant — 
which  cannot  be  said  of  Paris  Green:  at  the  same 
time  it  is  not  neces  ary  to  saturate  the  Burrounding 
ground. 

Directions. — To  an  ordinary  pailful  of  water  take 
one  large  tablespoonful  of  the  solution.  Mix  and  aji- 
ply  with  an  ordinary  Sprinkler,  or  hand  pump,  or 
even  with  a small  broom.  In  the  case  of  cabbage 
plants,  cire  must  be  taken  to  apply  the  mixture  before 
they  close  or  form  the  head.  As  a general  rule  one 
application  will  be  tonud  sufficient  to  destroy  all  insects 
and  germs. 

In  using  large  quantities  it  requires  no  more  of 
the  Arsenite  of  Ammonia  than  of  Paris  Green,  that 
is  to  say,  where  one  pound  of  Paris  Green  would  be 
required,  take  one  pound  of  my  substitute  and  secure 
sure  results. 

The  experience  of  those  agriculturists  who  have 
put  my  invention  to  a practical  test  warrants  me 
in  claiming  for  it : 

1st.  That  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  than 
Paris  Green. 

2nd.  That  its  effects  are  more  satisfactory. 

3rd.  That,  unlike  Paris  Green,  positively  no 
injurious  results  can  come  from  its  iiroper  use. 

4th.  That  it  is  considerably  cheaper. 

AYith  [my  fifty-five  years’  experience  in  this  line  1 
am  known  all  over  the  world  as  a reliable  Chemist 
and  the  oldest  manufacturer  of  Paris  Green  in  the 
Country.  My  goods  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  made  anywhere.  I know  the  danger  of  using 
Paris  Green  on  Plants  etc.  for  the  destruction  of 
insects  and  have  been  experimenting  for  years  to 
find  an  article  equally  as  efliective  but  not  so  dangerous  : 
and  I am  fully  convinced  that  in  offering  to  the  Public 
my  new  invention  Arsenite  of  Ammonia,  I oflier  an 
article  that  is  sure  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
who  use  it. 

Hoping  you  will  give  the  circular  your  kind  attention. 

I remain,  yours  very  resectfully, 

Caspar  Schneider,  Chemical  AA^erks. 

Sole  Agency ; Fr.  Jac.  Andres,  25  Pearl  Street, 
New  York. 

— Quotations  on  application. — 

Prof.  Charles  Ripley  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agricultiue  writes : — 

“If  your  mixture  is  valuable  for  the  cotton  worms, 
it  will  be  also  useful  for  many  other  insects.” 

He  has  instructed  me  to  ship  a Keg  each  to 
several  agents  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  in  U.  S. 
who  are  now  experimenting  with  it. 

Arsenite  of  Ammonia  has  also  been  found  U'etul 
on  potato  fields  and  other  purposes,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  copies  of  letters  received ; 

1.  I have  tasted  your  insect'eide  on  my  potato 
plants  with  very  good  results,  as  compared  with  Paris 
Green.  A single  application  of  your  compound  upon 
several  rows  of  plants  killed  all  the  bugs  in  one 
night.  Adjacent  rows  of  plants  were  treated  wi'h 
Paris  Green,  and  as  tbe  first  application  had  no 
perceptible  effect  upon  the  plants,  a second  dose  had 
to  be  applied,  which  bad  the  effect  of  killing  the 
bugs,  but  had  a perceptible  bad  efliect  on  the  plants; 
while  your  compound  had  a decidedly  beneficial  effect 
upon  them. 

2.  I hereby  thank  you  for  the  bottle  of  your 
Arsenite  of  Ammonia  you  gave  me  as  an  extermin- 
ator of  potato  bugs  and  other  vermin  ; it  has  been 
the  best  remedy  I have  ever  used. 

3.  1 have  used  your  Arsenite  of  Ammonia  on  my 
rosebushes  according  to  your  directions,  and  found 
that  even  half  the  quantity  will  be  sufiBcient ; it 
killed  all  the  bugs  almost  iuslantly,  I found  them 
dead  under  tbe  hushes. 
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To  the  Editor. 

TEA-DRYING— THE  BLACKMAN  SVSTBM. 

Deab  Sib,— I believe  the  “ Blackman  Air  Pro- 
peller ” has  been  introduced  on  one  or  two  estates. 
Would  the  managers  of  such  estates  kindly  favor 
your  readers  with  their  opinions  of  it  and  what 
alteration,  if  any,  is  required  in  an  ordinary  wither- 
ing loft  to  work  it  successfully  ? S.  A. 


FUETHEE  INFOEMATION  WANTED  ABOUT 
A NEW  FOREST  CLEAREE. 

Dear  Sir, — The  March  number  of  the  9th  vol. 
of  the  Tropical  Agriculturist  contains  at  page 
642  an  article  headed  “A  New  Forest  Clearer.” 
Does  any  of  the  numerous  readers  of  the  periodical 
know  anything  more  about  the  invention,  or  is 
the  whole  simply  a humbug?  By  all  means  the 
information  is  not  taken  from  an  American  paper. 

For  any  informations  in  the  T.  A,  which  may 
lead  to  know  more  about  the  matter,  eventually  to 
get  at  the  composition  will  bo  very  thankful  one 
who  is  about  to  become  on  a large  scale  a forest 
clearer. — Yours  truly,  EUGENE  KASSEL. 


A PEOLIFIC  COTTON  TEEE. 

P.  W.  Bungalow,  Delmar  Estate,  Sept.  20th. 
Dear  Sir, — In  one  month — 20th  August  to  17th 
Sept.— I collected  from  one  tree  7 oz.  cotton,  the 
seed  15g  oz.  There  has  been  no  rain  for  some  time  ; 
the  tree  is  not  at  all  a fine  tree.  I had  to  cut  a 
large  piece  about  3 feet  off,  it  was  so  overweighted 
with  pods,  and  had  been  neglected.  I would  like 
to  know  what  quantity  of  oil  can  be  got  from  1 
cwt.  seed  ; also  poonao,  and  their  value  and  use. — 
Yours  faithfully,  JAMES  EOBEETSON. 

p.S The  same  cotton  as  I sent  you — “kidney”  or 

“ Pernamtbuco” — I gave  a good  number  of  this 
seed  to  the  Hon.  J.  Grinlinton.  I would  like  to  see 
a deal  of  information  given  about  this  sort,  for  I 
feel  sure  it  is  the  proper  kind  for  Ceylon,  if 
some  fresh  seed  could  be  imported.  [We  commend 
this  letter  to  the  special  notice  of  the  Secretaries 
to  the  Cotton  Spinning  Company. — En,  T.  A.] 


LIBERIAN  COFFEE  &c.  IN  JAVA. 

Pussellawa,  September  23rd. 

De.ar  Sir, — I send  you  a translation  of  the 
conclusion  of  what  seems  to  me  a very  interesting 
amount  of  Liberian  coffee  in  Java — where  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  H.  J.  Wigman  it  is  to  play  a conspicuous 
part.  Thera  is  in  the  same  number  an  article  on 
the  production  of  camphor  in  West  India  by  Dr, 
M.  Greshoff  which  I think  worth  publishing. — 
Yours  truly,  JOHN  DENT  YOUNG. 

“ Liberian  Coffee. 

“At  the  present  time,  the  cultivation  of  Liberaa 
coft'ee  ia  being  extended  with  great  energy  in  the 
subdivision  of  Buitcuzorg  alone.  Tehrehasto  my  know- 
ledge, already  been  an  extent  of  over  3,000  acres  those 
cultivated  and  there  is  still  an  immense  extent  of 
land  in  the  lower  districts,  now  lying  waste,  which 
can  by  suitable  culture  be  converted  into  productive 
coft'ee  ostate.s.” 

The  above  is  the  concluding  portion  of  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Wigman  in  the  6th 
No.  of  the  ‘‘ Teysmannia.”  The  article  contains 
an  account  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  and  in  my 
opinion  is  of  much  interest.  Shall  1 send  you  a 
48 


translation  of  the  whole  ? How  beautifully  got  up 
is  the  “ Teysmannia ’’—paper,  type  and  all  well 
worthy  of  the  oountrymen  of  Laurens  Kostsr.  As 
far  as  I can  learn  the  name  of  the  work  is  adopted 
from  the  name  of  a botanist  called  Tes  sman,  with 
a Latin  termination. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  have  translation  of  both 
articles  for  our  Tropical  Agriculturist.—Eo.  T.  A.] 


THE  STAMPING-OUT  OF  CATTLE  MURRAIN 
Belgravia,  Sept.  23rd. 

Dear  Me.  Editor, — If  not  too  late,  in  reply  to 
your  excellent  editorials,  beginning  in  your  issue 
of  5th  August  last,  evidently  called  out  by  your 
correspondent  “ Truth  ” 's  remarks  on  cattle  disease 
and  its  prevalence  and  causes,  I agree  with  every 
word  “Truth”  says,  and  would  if  able  say  far 
more  and  severe  things  regarding  those  who  have 
so  long  stood  aside  and  allowed  murrain  period 
after  period  to  sweep  over  the  land,  kill  out  its 
herds,  impoverish  tUe  poor  cultivators  and  bring 
them  by  many  thou.sands  to  misery,  want  and  ruin. 

1 at  least  am  convinced,  after  an  experience  of 
more  than  30  years,  and  maybe  with  better  oppor. 
tunities  than  many,  while  at  the  same  time  my  early 
training  fitted  me  to  see  and  appreciate,  and  watch 
the  progress  of  disease  during  this  long  period ; — 
I now  say  no  more  fruitful  cause  of  poverty 
prevails  among  the  native  cultivators  of  the  soil 
than  that  of  cattle  murrain,  call  it  by  what  name 
you  may.  Cattle  are  the  chief  wealth  of  the  rice 
cultivator,  while  they  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
numerous  cart  drivers  and  tavalam  men. 

The  cry  of  improvement  of  the  breeds,  of  their 
degeneracy,  of  better  housing  and  feeding  are  all  to 
me  mere  surplusage.  The  better  you  breed,  the  more 
you  feed,  the  more  you  lay  your  herds  open  to  con- 
tagion, as  long  as  the  disease  is  allowed  to  go 
rampant  over  the  land. 

It  has  ever  been,  in  the  matter  of  cattle  here, 
“ a survival  of  the  fittest.”  Hardy  and  untended,  a 
remnant  has  always  escaped,  and  pray  who  but. 
A MADMAN  would  go  to  any  expense  to  improve 
stock,  without  the  security  of  a single  month’s 
freedom  from  the  ravages  of  disease  let  loose 
on  him  at  any  moment  and  at  any  point  of  his 
surroundings? 

Your  valuable  discussion  of  the  whole  question 
has  not,  in  my  opinion,  improved  the  condition  of 
things  one  iota,  Strike  at  the  roots  of  the  evil, 
“suppress  the  disease,”  and  render  it  manageable 
and  thea  think  of  improviny,feediiiy  and  housing; 
and  not  till  then.  I snail  in  another  article  follow 
all  your  reasoning  so  well  and  full  and  exhaustively 
done  ; yet  you  have  not  touched  on  the  mam  cause 
of  all  the  evil  at  least  with  a practical  suggestion. 

You  represent  me  as  “bloodthirsty,”  standing 
with  a poleaxe  ready  to  destroy  half  the  cattle 
in  Ceylon.  You  quite  misunderstand  me.  I no  more 
want  the  disease  to  gam  a footing  tnan  does  our 
admirable  C.  M.  staff  in  re  cholera  when  it  ap- 
pears. W.  tJ. 

[By  all  means  let  us  hear  our  correspondent’s 
scheme  for  stamping  out  murrain.  No  one  would 
more  heartily  rejoice  at  the  success  of  suon  a 
scheme  than  we.  The  diflioulty  is  that  here  in 
Ceylon,  as  in  continental  India,  rinderpest  is  not 
merely  an  occasionally  imported  pest,  but  an  in- 
digene of  the  land,  lurking  in  the  byplacea  of 
bad  shelter  and  insullioient  food  and  every  now 
and  again  vivnying  into  virulence.  If  the  Madras 
Government  has  failed  to  extirpate  the  evil,  we  fear 
we  cannot  be  much  more  sucoesslul.  But  let  us 
have  our  correspondent’s  remeuy  lor  what  is,  oon- 
I fessedly,  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils.— En,  7.  .^1.] 
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A FEW  TEA  NOTES. 

Sir, — Some  little  time  ago  there  was  a discussion 
between  tea  planters  and  tea  buyers,  many  of  the 
former  asserting  that  they  do  not  get  full  value  of 
teas  sold  at  the  weekly  auctions,  and  in  consequence 
ship  direct  to  London.  On  the  other  hand  tea 
buyers  maintain  they  have  orders  from  various 
parts  of  the  globe  which  it  is  impossible  to  fill, 
even  though  they  are  prepared  to  pay  more  than 
the  London  valuatiohs.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  much  business  from  foreign  countries, 
formerly  passing  through  London,  is  now  coming 
direct  to  Colombo,  but  if  these  orders  cannot  be 
promptly  fulfilled  they  will  again  revert  to  Mincing 
Lane  to  the  detriment  of  local  firms  and  the  growers 
themselves.  I cannot  by  any  means  agree  with  the 
latter  as  to  the  local  market  not  being  so  good  as 
Mincing  Lane.  There  may  be  exceptional  oases 
where  monies  have  realized  higher  prices  at  home, 
but  in  the  long  run  I feel  sure  planters  will  benefit 
by  supporting  the  local  sale  room.  It  is  well-known 
by  Colombo  tea  men  that  large  sums  have  been 
dropped  by  buyers  at  local  sales  who  have  resold 
in  Mincing  Lane.  Many  firms  have  bought  tea  as 
a speculation,  or  as  a form  of  remittance  hoping 
to  save  something  in  exchange,  and  those  who 
study  the  Mincing  Lane  Circulars  can  see  that 
losses  have  been  made  to  the  extent  of  even  fid 
per  lb.  Of  course  where  they  have  private  outlets 
they  come  out  alright,  but  I think  I can  safely 
say,  that  those  who  have  bought  teas  here  and 
sold  at  London  auctions  have  lost  money  some- 
what heavily,  taking  the  year  all  round.  On 
an  upward  market  they  may  now  “ score  ” for  a 
time,  but  as  a rule  any  upward  tendency  is  fully 
discounted  in  Colombo,  as  witness  recent  sales. 

I know  of  two  oases  where  local  firms  have  received 
foreign  orders  for  particular  brands.  In  one  case 
the  sellers  wanted  over  a rupee  per  lb.  for  that  which 
has  only  been  fetching  about  lOd  per  lb.  in  Mincing 
Lane.  In  the  other  instance  the  difference  was  not 
so  marked,  yet  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  the  order 
being  placed  in  Ceylon.  In  both  these  cases  the 
orders  will  revert  to  London,  so  that  the  planters 
will  lose  a good  market  and  the  merchants  their 
commission. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  those  planters  availing 
themselves  of  the  services  of  local  brokers  have 
invariably  reaped  higher  prices  for  their  teas  through 
the  spirit  of  speculation  or  competition  amongst 
buyers  iu  Colombo,  than  they  would  have  done 
had  they  themselves  speculated  by  shipping  their 
produce  to  a market  6,000  miles  away, 

UPIDU. 


INDIAN  TEA  EXPOBTS. 


Indian  Tea  Association,  Calcutta,  Oct.  11th. 

Dear  Sirs, — The  General  Committee  have  the 
pleasure  to  hand  you  their  usual  Monthly  Eeturn  of 
shipments  of  tea  from  Calcutta,  and  also  a Return 
of  Exports  of  Ceylon  Tea  for  four  years  up  to  the 
18  th  September  1890. 

Exports  op  Indian  Tea  From  Calcutta. 


Exports  to  Great  Britain  in 
Sept. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 
from  lot  May  to  30th 
Sept. 

Expoite  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  Sept.  ... 

Eipirtato  Aiietralia  and 
Now  Zealand  irom  Isl 
May  to  SOtli  Sept. 

Exporta  to  Amoriea  iu 
Sept. 


1890 

1889 

1888 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

14,263,069 

16,2.53,978 

12,188,328 

40,416,2.51 

40,761,034 

40,02.5,482 

712,200 

806,863 

49.5,061 

2,293,446 

1,807.392 

1,341,604 

26,837 

23,.590 

19,990 

Exports  to  America  from 
1st  May  to  30Lh  Sept.  ... 

62,072 

90,847 

63,119 

Exports  to  other  places  in 
Sept. 

195,095 

154,311 

158,867 

Exports  to  otlier  places 
from  Ist  May  to  30lh 
8ept. 

526,277 

1,061,604 

464,217 

Total  Exports  from  1st 
May  to  30th  Sept. 

43,297,016 

4.3,721,777 

41,897,382 

— Yours  faithfully,  S.  E,  J.  CLABEE,  Secretary. 


RUTHERFORD’S  AND  STREET’S  TEA 
TABLES. 


Oct.  1st. 

Sib, — Attention  having  been  called  in  your 
columns  to  the  alleged  incorrectness  of  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford’s figures,  I have  taken  the  trouble  to  compare 
them  with  those  of  Mr.  Street,  and  1 must  confess 
that  I am  somewhat  mystified  as  to  the  manner  the 
calculations  have  been  made  ; they  do  not  appear  to 
agree  with  eaoh  other  at  all,  and  both  are  at  variance 
with  the  true  equivalents  in  Ceylon  currency — for 
instance,  in  Rutherford's  Tables  it  is  stated  that  at 


Equivalent 

London  price.  Exchange  rates.  in  Colombo. 


per 

■lb. 

Cents. 

Is 

4d 

Is 

2d 

101 

is 

4Jd 

Is 

2§d 

100-50 

Is 

fid 

Is 

3d 

100 

Is 

fiid 

Is 

3|d 

99 

Is 

Cd 

Is 

4d 

100 

Is 

6|d 

Is 

44d 

100 

la 

7d 

Is 

fid 

100 

Is 

7|d 

Is 

fiid 

101 

Is 

8d 

Is 

6U 

100 

Is 

8|d 

Is 

6id 

99 '50 

4s 

9d 

Is 

7d 

leo 

Clearly  if  we  take  oS  the  2d  per  lb.  (allowed  for  by 
Mr.  Rutherford  for  freight  insurance  charges)  from 
the  London  prices  for  tea  mentioned  above  we  have 
figures  remaining  exactly  the  same  as  the  rates  of 
exchange  placed  alongside  them,  and  the  result 
must,  of  course,  in  each  of  the  above  instances, 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  100  cents  (by  taking 
off  19  cents  allowed  to  buyers  of  leaf  and  dividing 
the  result  by  4 the  correct  price  of  green  leaf  as 
calculated  by  Rutherford  is  arrived  at.)  In  Mr. 
Street’s  tables  it  is  stated  that 


Laying  down  cost 

Colombo  price  Exchange  rates  in  London  per  lb. 


s 

d 

in 

pence. 

100 

1 

2 

Is 

4-61d 

100 

1 

2i 

Is 

516d 

100 

1 

3 

Is 

5‘74d 

100 

2 

3| 

Is 

6-28d 

100 

1 

4 

Is 

6-83d 

100 

1 

Is 

7-40d 

100 

1 

5 

Is 

7-94d 

100 

1 

54 

la 

8‘50d 

100 

1 

6' 

la 

905d 

100 

1 

Is 

9-63d 

100 

1 

7 

Is 

10-17d 

The  differonoes  between  Mr.  Street’s  “ laying 
down  cost  in  pence  in  London  ” of  the  above  as 
compared  with  Mr.  Rutherford’s  system  of  always 
caloulating  2d  per  lb.  to  cover  all  London  charges  for 
freight,  insuranoes,  selling,  commissions,  (and 

which  is  a very  convenient  plan,  for  he  gives  at|foot  of 
his  tables  the  cost  equivalents  of  each  farthing  of 
these  charges,  under  eaoh  rate  of  exchange  so 
that  with  low  freights  or  high  freights,  the  exact 
calculation  can  always  be  readily  arrived  at  when- 
ever London  charges  amount  to  more  or  less  than 
2d  per  lb.)  is  very  considerable,  thus— by  Mr.Ruther- 
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ford’c  system  {)wt  his  figures  I !)  100  cents  give 
selling  price  in  London 

Biohaege Is  2d,  Is  2§d,  Is  8d,  Is  3^d,  Is  4d 

Is  4Jd,  Is  5d,  Is  5|d,  Is  6d,  Is  6Jd’ 
Is  7d. 

H.  K.  Rutherford, ..Is  4d,  Is  4'50d,  Is  5d,  Is  5'50d, 
Is  6d,  Is  6-50d,  Is  7d,  Is  7'50d, 
Is  8d,  Is  8’50d,  Is  9d. 

F.  F.  Street Is  4'61d,  Is  .‘i’16d,  Is  5 74d,  Is 

6-28d,  Is  f,-83d,  Is  7'40d,  Is  7‘94d, 
Is  8 504,  Is  9 05d,  Is  9 63d,  Is 
10-174. 

Evidently  Mr.  Street’s  tables  are  intended  for 
buyers  of  tea  in  Oolombo,  and  thus  include  a good 
FAT  commission  sufficient  to  make  a tea  grower 

ENVIOUS. 


TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  IN  BRITISH  NORTH 
BORNEO. 

Kandy,  Oct.  3rd. 

Dear  Sir, — I send  a pamphlet  on  coffee,  cacao 
and  other  tropical  products  grown  in  British  North 
Borneo,  compiled  by  Mr.  Henry  Walker,  the 
Commissioner  of  Lands,  an  old  Ceylon  resident. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Callaghan  and  Mr.  P.  Christian,  whose 
names  appear  in  the  pamphlet,  are  also  old  residents. 

I have  lately  received  from  Mr.  Christian 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  forming  a Libe- 
rian coffee  plantation  in  British  North  Borneo 
of  200  acres,  in  which  he  estimates  the 

total  cost  inclusive  of  the  purchaso  of  land 
for  ttie  first  3 years  and  laying  down  the 

produce  in  London  at  . . . . E50,0C0 

At  the  end  of  the  3rd  year,  he  estimates 
a crop  from  these  200  acres,  cwt. 

1,000  at  £4  10a=£4,500  at  Is  8d 
exchange  . . . . . . . . R54,C00 


Net  profit  . . E4.000 

For  the  4th  year  such  an  estate  would  probably 
give  from  cwts.  6 to  owts.  8 per  acre,  say  owts. 
1,400  laid  down  in  London  at  a cost  of  BIO, 000. 

The  above  information  I hope  will  be  interest- 
ing to  your  readers,  and  I remain,  yours  faith- 
fully, W.  D.  GIBBON. 


CEYLON  TEA  AND  ITS  NATURAL 
MARKET. 

Sir,— “ Vendor  " in  your  issue  of  3rd  instant 
concludes  his  letter  by  calling  upon  Mr.  Street  to 
revise  his  table  “ a little.”  I second  that  suggestion, 
but  I would  say  “ a good  deal  ” instead  of  ” a 
little.” 

It  is  patent  to  anyone  making  use  of  that  table 
(F.  F.  Street’s)  that  it  includes  not  only  the  very 
full  allowance  of  2d  for  London  charges,  i.e.  freight, 
insurance,  landing,  rents  and  selling  commissions 
of  brokers  and  agents  in  London,  but  also  a 
Colombo  buying  commission  of  from  4 to  G percent 
or  it  may  be  more.  Having  bought  .Mr.  Street’s 
tables  and  used  them,  never  thinking  that  they 
contained  any  item  such  as  Oolombo  buying  com- 
mission. I would  now  ask  Mr.  Street  through 
your  columns  to  state  what  percentage  of  Colombo 
commission  his  figures  include. 

We  want  now  tables  based  on  IJd  which  now-a- 
days  covers  every  charge  in  London  account  sales. 
Vendors  of  green  leaf  would  then  deduct  (not  19 
cents  as  allowed  by  Rutherford,  but)  13  cents  to 
cover  all  cost  of  manufacture,  Ac.,  and  the  re- 
mainder divided  by  4 would  give  the  correct  value  of 

LEAF. 

P.K.—  On  the  new  basis  of  lAd  off  only  for  London 
charges,  venders  would  then  expect  to  sec  100 
ce nts  precisely  marked  in  the  tables  whenever  the 
selling  price  of  tea  in  London  was  say  l^d  per  lb. 


more  than  the  rates  of  exchange 
tables,  thus : — 

Selling  Price.  Exchange, 
s.  d.  B.  d. 

1 Hi  1 to 

1 lOj  19 

1 9i  18 


mentioned  in  th 


Cents. 


100 

100 

100 


Rutherford’s  tables  (based  on  2d  London  charges) 
do  not  bear  this  test— he  is  often  out  1 and  2 cents 
— 100  cents  being  by  him  stated  sometimes  as  101 
and  at  other  times  as  99. 


OUBEB  CULTIVATION. 

Oolombo,  Sept.  16th. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Oeylon  Planters’  Association, 
Kandy. 

Dear  Sir, — At  the  request  of  Mr.  H.  VanPrehn  of 
Plaver,  I beg  to  enclose  translation  of  a letter  for  your 
perusal  and  trust  it  may  prove  of  interest  to  your 
Association, — I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  (Signed) 
Richard  Rbmmebs,  Consul  for  the  Netherlands^ 


Plaver,  near  Salatiga,  Java,  Ang.  17th. 
Tbe  Consul  for  the  Netherlands,  Oolombo. 

Sir, — Having  read  in  one  of  the  Indian  papers  that 
the  planters  of  Oeylon  are  trying  to  secure  Cubeb  plants 
from  here  since  those  planted  some  years  ago  by  them 
did  not  grow,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  1 can  supply 
these  plants  during  November  next  atfi.  0 15  ea. 
delivered  on  my  estate  and  fl.  0 20  per  plant  delivered  at 
Samarang,  and  should  wish  to  know  whether  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  advertise  the  sale  of  them  in  one  or 
more  of  your  local  papers  at  the  prices  above  stated.  It 
is  my  intention  in  the  meantime  to  advertise  the  sale  of 
these  plants  in  the  Java  newspapers  towards  the  end  of 
next  month,  and  should  any  of  the  Oeylon  planters  re- 
quire them  they  must  send  their  orders  in  time.  I raay 
mention  that  tbe  plants  are  placed  in  bamboo  pots  so  as 
to  secure  them  from  damage. 

Thanking  you  beforehand  for  the  trouble  I am  giving 
you,  I remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  II.  Van  Prehn. 


The  Report  of  the  Cinchona  plantation  and  fac- 
tory of  the  Government  of  Bengal,  under  Dr. 
King  and  Mr.  Gammie,  shows  a falling  off  in  the 
profits  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
loss  was  partly  due  to  a general  depression  in  the 
cinchona  industry,  and  to  the  large  exportation 
from  Ceylon  having  reduced  prices.  'The  year 
marks  an  era  in  the  manufacture  of  the  febrifuge, 
for  during  it  the  new  fusil  oil  process  for  extrac- 
tion entirely  superseded  the  old  acid  and  alkali 
process.  The  sales  of  febrifuge  and  quinine  during 
the  year  were  in  quantity  between  7,000  and  8,000 
pounds  at  R14  per  pound  for  cinchona  and  E17  per 
pound  for  quinine  ; and  the  snm  realized  was 
Rl,13,000,  roundly,  as  compared  with  Rl,29,000  the 
year  before. — Madras  Times, 

Aerated  Tea. — It  is  said  we  may  shortly  expect  to 
see  a company  launched  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  the  aerated  tea  respecting  which  my  let- 
ters a short  time  back  gave  you  some  account. 
A specimen  of  the  bottles  in  which  this  new  com- 
petitor for  publio  favour  is  to  be  sold  has  this 
week  been  shown  to  me,  and  from  the  label  it 
bore  I see  the  proprietors  have  chosen  as  the 
name  by  which  the  beverage  is  to  be  known 
“ Theafoam.”  Not  a bad  name,  we  think,  for  a 
liquor  which  pours  out  with  a fine,  sparkling, 
frothy  head.  Some  of  us  venture  to  predict  for  this 
liquor  a very  large  amount  of  popularity,  and  in 
that  case,  should  its  consumption  ultimately  at 
all  approved  that  of  some  other  well-known 
effervescent  beverages,  its  manufacture  may  have  a 
sensible  effect  upon  the  consumption  of  your  island 
grown  teas. — Cor. 
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NOTES  ON  POPULAE  SCIENCE. 

By  Pr.  J.  E Taylor,  f.l.s  . f.g.s  . &c., 

EorTOB  OF  “ Science  Gossip.” 

In  a fpw  ye^i'S  the  world  will  be  one  botanical 
pprigh.  The  di«tributinu  of  pta' ts,  and  their  lorahsa. 
tion  hnve  and  there,  is  one  of  the  most  gno-jrpgtive  of 
scientific  p:enei’a’isation.  How  did  special  plants  sret 
to  special  places?  None  even  of  the  in^eniou.s  authors 
of  the  over-estimated  “ Lux  Mundi  ” endeavour  to 
explain  it.  But  steam  and  increasing  population  are 
giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  phenomenon.  Plants 
characteristic  of  different  countries  are  getting  dread- 
fully mixed  up.  Certain  “ hush  ” seeds  rench  us  from 
Australia,  the  Cape,  the  Argentine,  &o.,  brought  in 
the  uncleaned  fleeces  of  wool.  The  latter  are  washed 
and  combed  in  Gloucestershire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
the  seeds  are  stranded  on  Ihe  river  hanks,  or  distri- 
buted  by  the  agency  of  birds,  so  that  they  are  spread- 
ing over  the  couniry.  or  they  are  brought  in  ships’ 
ballast,  and  afterwards  disseminated.  In  the  north 
of  England  farme''S  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  the 
screenings  of  foreign  wheat  on  the  land,  and  a host 
of  foreign  weeds  has  sprung  up  in  consequence. 

Now  that  unknown  Africa  is  becoming  known,  and 
a new  and  vast  field  for  colonisation  is  hkely  to  be 
opened  out  bv  the  recently-founded  East  African  Com- 
pany, it  is  well  lo  learn  what  science  has  to  say  upon 
that  pest  of  the  Dark  Continent — the  African  fever. 
This  is  the  unseen  demon  which  haunts  the  European 
traveller  in  tropical  and  equatorial  Africa  by  night 
and  day.  Once  the  system  has  been  thorouglilv  steeped 
in  it,  it  becomes  chronic.  He  may  have  left  Africa 
for  ever,  but  the  African  or  malarial  fever  will  not 
leave  him.  Dr  Crumbie  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
just  issued  a brochure  on  the  subject,  which  he  has 
addressed  to  the  secretarirs  of  all  British  and  Ameri- 
can m’ssions  in  hot  countries.  One  of  the  newly- 
acquired  territories  of  the  above  companv  has  been 
very  properlv  named  “ Livingstonia.”  after  great  tra- 
veller. Professor  Drummond,  in  his  delightful  work 
on  Tropical  Africa,  says  of  this  place;- — “It  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  in  the  world,  and  it  was  hard  to 
believe,  sitting  under  the  tamarind  trees  bv  the  quite 
lake  shores,  that  the  pestilence  which  vasteth  at  mid. 
night  had  made  this  beautiful  spot  its  home.”  Dr. 
Brown  is  of  opinion  that  tbe  Australian  blue-gum 
tree  is  the  antidote  to  malarial  fever.  There  is  no 
worse  place  for  malaria,  even  in  Afr’ca,  than  the 
Oanipagna  at  Rome.  Few  visitors  to  Ii'aly  dare  bide 
there  in  the  summer  months.  But  the  hlue-gum  tree 
was  planted  in  tlie  Roman  marshes  a few  years  ago, 
and  the  results  have  been  remarkablv  suece='sful. 
Thto  microbe  of  malarial  fever  and  the  gum  tree  do 
no  get  on  well  together.  The  Tranp'St  monastery 
in  the  Campagna  had  to  be  aha>-doned  on  account 
of  the  tever  in  1868,  but  s'nce  the  gnm  tree  woods 
have  been  planted  it  has  been  reinhabited,  although 
the  place  had  pr  viou=ly  gone  bv  the  name  of  “ The 
Tomia.”  The  Trappist  brotherhood,  aided  bv  the 
Italian  Government,  a'e  extending  the  cultivation  of 
gum  trees  in  the  Campagna.  When  we  have  got  real 
possession  of  tropical  Africa,  our  first  dutv  will  be 
to  plant  forests  of  gum  trees  there. — Australasian. 

4 

SACRED  TREES  OF  THE  WORLD, 

The  palm,  the  oak,  and  the  ash  are  the  three  trees 
which  since  times  immemorial,  were  he'd  to  he  sacred 
trees.  'J'he  first  .among  them,  which  figures  among 
IhciM,  which  figures  on  the  oldest  monuments  and 
p'chirea  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  is  the 
date-palm  tTli<i'nix  ilaciislifa'a),  which  was  the  symbol 
of  llie  world  and  f'l'  cn-ation,  and  the  fruit  of  which 
filled  the  faithful  with  divine  strength,  and  prepared  | 
them  f"-  the  pleasures  of  iminort  ilitv.  “Honour,”  j 
Haul  'I'lliammed.  “ thy  jiatenial  aunt,  the  date-palm.  [ 
for  ill  I’ar.adisi-  it  was  ereated  out  of  the  same  dust 
of  the  groiiiid.”  Another  Mohammedan  l.rad'tion  of  | 
a later  jieriod  says  that  when  Adam  loft  Paradise 
he  war.  allowed  to  take  with  him  three  tliiuga— a : 
myrtle,  because  it  w.an  the'inoit  I vcly  and  Uie  most 


scented  flower  ef  the  earth  t a wheat -ear,  because  it 
had  most  nourishment  : and  a date,  because  it  i»  the 
most  glo-ious  fruit  of  the  earth.  This  date  from 
Paradise  was,  in  some  marvellous  way,  brought  to  the 
Hej-iz;  from  D have  come  all  the  date-palms  in  the 
world,  and  A’lab  destined  it  to  be  the  food  to  all 
the  true  believers,  who  shall  conquer  every  country 
where  the  date  palm  grows.  The  Jews  and  ihe  Arabs, 
again,  looked  upon  the  same  tree  as  a mystical 
allegory  of  human  beings,  for,  like  them,  it  dies  when 
its  head  (the  .summit)  is  out  oflf,  and  when  a limb 
(branch)  is  once  cut  off  it  does  not  grow  again.  Those 
who  know  can  understand  the  mysterious  language 
of  the  branches  on  days  when  there  is  no  wind, 
when  whispers  of  present  and  future  everts  are  com- 
municated  by  the  tree.  Abraham  of  old.  so  the  rabbis 
say,  understood  the  language  of  the  palm.  The  oak 
was  always  considered  a “ holy  ” tree  by  our  own 
ancestors,  and.  above  all  by  the  nations  of  the  North 
of  Europe.  When  Winifred  of  Devonshire  (680-754  a.p.I 
went  forth  on  his  wanderings  through  Germany  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  one  of  h's  first  actions  was  to  cut 
down  the  giant  oak  in  Saxony,  which  was  dedicated 
to  Thor  and  worshippea  by  the  people  from  far  and 
near.  But  when  he  had  nearly  fePed  the  o&V.  and 
while  the  people  were  cursing  and  threatening  the 
saint,  a supernatural  storm  swept  over  it,  seized  the 
summit,  broke  every  branch,  and  dashed  it,  “quasi 
superni  motiis  solatio,”  with  a trerrendous  crash  to 
the  ground.  The  heathens  acknowledged  the  marvel, 
and  many  of  them  were  converted  there  and  then. 
But  the  saint  built,  a chapel  of  the  w od  of  this  very 
oak.  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter. 

The  sacred  oaks,  it  must  be  admitted,  do  net  seem 
to  have  always  done  their  duty.  Thus,  for  instance, 
a famous  oak  in  Ireland  was  dedicated  to  the  Irisn 
Saint  Columhan,  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  free 
being  that  whoever  carried  a piece  of  its  wood  in  his 
mouth  would  never  be  hanged.  After  a time,  how- 
ever, the  holy  oak  of  Kenmare  was  destroyed  in  a 
stnrm.  Nobody  dared  gather  the  wood,  except  " gar- 
dener, who  tanned  some  shoe  leather  with  the  bark ; 
but  when  he  worn  the  shoes  made  of  this  leather  for 
the  first  time  he  became  a leper,  and  was  never  cured. 
In  the  abbey  of  Vetrou,  in  Brittany,  stood  an  old  oak 
tree  which  had  grown  out  of  the  staff  of  St 
Martin,  the  first  abbot  of  the  monastery,  and  in  the 
shade  of  which  the  princes  of  Brittany  prayed  when- 
ever they  went  into  the  Abbey.  Nobody  dared  to 
nick  even  a leaf  from  this  tree,  and  not  even  the 
birds  dared  to  peck  at  it.  Not  so  the  Norman  pirates, 
two  of  wlmm  climbed  the  tree  of  St.  Martin  to  cut 
wood  for  their  bows.  Poth  of  them  fell  down  "iid  broke 
their  necks.  The  Celts  and  Germans  and  Scandi- 
naviaus,  again,  worshipped  the  mountain  ash  (Traxi- 
nus),  and  it  is  especially  in  the  religious  myth.s  of 
the  latter  tiiat  the  “ Askr  Yggdras'l  ” plays  a promi- 
nent part.  To  them  it  was  the  holiest  among  trees, 
the  “world  tree”  which,  eternally  young  and  dewy' 
represented  heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  According  to  the 
Edda,  the  ash  yggdrrasil  was  an  evergreen  tree.  A 
specimen  of  it  (fays  Adam  of  Bremen)  grew  at  Up- 
sala  ill  front  of  the  great  temple,  and  another  in 
Dithmarschen,  carefully  guarded  by  a railing,  for  it 
was.  in  a my«tica1  way,  connected  with  the  fate  of  the 
country.  When  Dithmarschen  lost  its  liberty  the  tree 
withered,  but  a magpie,  one  of  the  best  prophesying 
birds  of  the  north,  came  and  built  its  nest  on  the 
withered  tree  and  hatched  five  little  ones,  all  perfectly 
white,  as  a sign  that  at  some  future  time  *he  country 
would  regain  its  former  liberty.— Deutsche  Ruvdsekan  in 
Public  Opinion. 


OOMESTIO  USES  FOR  AMMONIA. 

A little  ammonia  in  tepid  water  will  soften  and 
cleanse  Gie  skin. 

Spirits  of  ammonia  will  often  relieve  a severe 
hoDilache. 

Door  plates  should  be  cleansed  by  nibbing  with 
a cdo'h  wet  in  ammonia  and  water. 

If  tho  color  has  been  taken  out  of  silhs  by  frnit 
stains,  ammonia  will  usually  restore  the  color. 
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To  brighten  carpets,  wipe  them  with  warm  water 
in  which  has  been  poured  a few  drops  of  ammonia. 

One  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ammonia  added  to 
a nail  of  water  will  clean  windows  better  than  soap. 

A few  drops  in  a cupful  of  wann  water,  applied 
CBrefully,  will  remove  spots  from  painting  and  chromo->. 

Grea.se  spots  maybe  taken  out  with  weak  ammonia 
in  water ; lay  soft  white  paper  over  and  iron  with 

a hot  iron,  , . , , , • ■ -i. 

When  acid  of  any  kind  gets  on  clothing,  spirits 
of  ammonia  will  kill  it.  Apply  chlorofo-m  to  re- 
store the  color.  . v.  • v.*. 

Keep  nickel,  silver  ornaments,  and  mounts  bright 
by  rubbing  with  woolen  cloth  saturated  in  spirits  of 

ammonia.  , , , u 

Old  brass  may  be  cleaned  to  look  like  new  by 
pouring  s'rong  ammonia  on  it,  and  scrubbing  with 
a scrub  brush ; rinse  in  clear  water. 

A tablespoonful  of  ammonia  in  a gallon  ot  ''arm 
water  will  often  restore  colors  in  carpets  ; it  will 
also  remove  whitewash  from  them.  ^ 

Ye'low  stains  left  by  sewing  machine  oil,  on  white, 
may  be  removed  by  rubbing  tlm  spot  with  a cloth 
wet.  with  ammonia,  before  washing  with  soap* 

Equal  parts  of  ammonia  and  turpentine  will  take 
paint  out  of  clothing,  even  if  it  be  bard  and  dry. 
Saturate  the  spot  as  often  as  nocessaiy,  and  wash 


out  in  toap  suds.  . . , 

Put  a teaspoonful  of  ammonia  in  a quart  of  water, 
wash  your  brusbe.s  a*  d combs  in  tliis,  and  all  grease 
and  dirt  will  disappear.  Kinse,  shake,  an  I dry  in 
the  sun  or  by  the  tire. 

If  those  who  perspire  freely  would  use  a little  am- 
niouia  ill  >hs  water  tliey  bathe  in  every  day,  it  wouM 
keep  their  flesh  clean  and  tweet,  doing  away  with 
ai.y  disagreeable  odor. 

Flannels  and  blankets  may  be  foaUed  in  a pail  ot 
water  containing  one  tablespooni  ul  of  animouia  and 
a little  suds.  Rub  as  lirllo  as  possible,  and  will  be 
will  e and  clean  and  will  not  shrink. 

One  teaspooiiful  of  aniinonia  to  a teacupful  of 
water  will  clean  gold  or  silver  jewellery ; a few  drops 
of  clear  aqua  ammonia  rubbed  on  the  uiidorside  of 
diamonds  will  clean  thorn  immediately,  'iiiaking  them 
very  bril’iant. — Scientific  Anieyicau. 


THE  MODEL  DUKE  ESTATE, 

TAVOY,  BURMA. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  paper  of  the  5th  irstaut  I see 
you  have  written  a long  leader  on  ''  Exotics,’'  which 
does  your  paper  great  credit,  aiul  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  those  interested  in  new  products. 

But  you  have  been  led  into  a mistake  by  the  report 
on  the  experimental  cultivation  in  Mergui,  who  li  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  correct.  You 
say  in  your  first  paragraph  that  you  cannot  alb  w i he 
fact  of  the  iKst  Tea  being  prnduced  in  low.  r Tenas. 
eerim,  by  the  officers  of  the  Forest  Department;,  to 
pass  unnotice.d.  Now,  1 beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
172  plants  remaining  in  the  Mergui  garden  were  made 
a present  of  by  me  to  the  “ Local  Government,”  through 
Mr.  Palmer,  then  in  charge  of  the  Mergui  garden.  I 
gave  over  300  splendid  hybrid  plants  to  Mr.  Palmer 
in  July  1881),  and  the  remaining  173,  are  what  have 
succeeded  to  grow,  with  the  treatment  they  have 
received  since  ! In  October  1885,  I got  two  niannds 
of  Tea  seed  from  Seaforth,  Ceylon,  a place  opened 
up  and  planted  by  me. 

The  seed  was  selected  from  the  finest  trees  on  Sea- 
forth and  forwarded  on  here  by  Sir  Graeme  Elphin- 
stone  to  me,  so  that  I know  1 have  the  best  liybiid 
that  could  be  produced  in  /ndia,  as  I myself  got  th« 
Seaforth  Tea  seed  from  there.  This  I shall  prove  to 
you  by  facts. 

All  the  same,  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  aud  Capt.  now  Major,  Butler,  who  fir.-.t  started 
the  garden.  Capt  Butler  first  started  a sm.ill  place 
ou  his  owu  account,  which  drew  the  attention  of  Sir 
Charles  Bernard  when  down  there.  Capt.  Butler  pro- 
uoed  good  tobacco,  '•  Coffee  Arabica,”  and  had  a few 
arieties  of  other  products,  wliicli  drew  the  attention 
f Uni  worthy  Chief  Commissioner,  and  when  he  saw 


what  scuccess  Capt.  Butler  had  attained,  he  gave  a 
grant  at  once  to  start  on  Government  account,  on  a 
small  scale,  so  that  Capt.  Butler  had  a good  3 years’ 
start  ahead  of  me  here. 

When  I came  here  Mr.  Palmer  took  charge  of  the 
garden  and  took  the  greatest  interest  in  it.  I went 
down  twice  to  Mergui,  when  he  was  in  charge,  and 
gave  him  advice  what  to  do,  which  he  carried  out 
to  the  letter,  and  with  good  results.  Mr.  Palmer  went 
down  and  lived  for  months  in  the  garden  and  worked 
hard,  for  which  I fear  he  never  got  the  credit. 

I went  down  last  year  and  saw  the  garden ; the 
oldest  coffee  was  simply  splendid  and  bearing  a 
heavy  crop.  The  gentleman  in  charge  asked  me  to 
estimate  the  same,  and  I pub  it  down  at  the  lowest 
figure,  viz.  8 cwt.  per.  acre;  but  many  of  the  trees 
were  bearing  a yood  rotmd  ton  per  acre.  The  trees  had 
been  neglected,  and  not  handled  out  after  last  year’s 
crop.  Of  course  this  means  discredit  to  no  one,  as 
oflioers  being  changed  .so  often,  they  do  rot  know 
better.  Planting,  like  anything  else,  is  very  simple 
when  once  you  know  it. 

The  Liberian  Coffee  is  a decided  success.  I have 
trees  here  now  feeA  hiyh  and  S7  feet  in  circum- 
ference. and  loaded  with  a crop  of  fine  bright  Jolayen 
resembling  a young  Jack  tree.  I have  planted  up  in 
all,  in  mixed  products,  39  acres.  I have  Liberian 
Coffee,  Tea,  Dlvi  Divi.  Annal.to,  “ Bixa  Orellana,” 
OrotoM  Oil  trees.  Pepper  Nigrum,  Pepper  Cubeb, 
Vaiiila,  Rubber  ot  three  varieties  viz.  Hevea,  Oeara 
and  the  “ Tavoy  Rope  Rubber,”  indigenous  to  Tavoy 
district,  Cocoa,  and  Jacks  of  three  varieties,  viz, 
Penang,  hybrid  and  common.  The  .Tack  is  a most 
valuable  shade  tree,  as  well  as  other  value  in  itself, 
also  mangoes  of  different  kinds,  oranges,  lime  and 
lemons.  Leeches,  guavas  of  3 varieties,  China  and 
common  plantains  of  8 different  kinds,  also  the 
China  Banana,  coconuts,  and  betelnut  trees,  now  in 
bearing.  Chestnuts  just  beginning  to  bear,  fine  large 
trees  of  a good  kind,  “ Cotton  ” Pernambuco,  or  what 
is  better  known  as  “ kidney  cotton.”  One  tree  gave 
me  over  3 lb.  ot  produce  this  year  ! Cocoa  must  have 
shade  to  be  a decided  success,  but  this  will  be  over- 
come in  time,  as  the  soil  and  climate  are  perfection 
for  all  the  products  now  enumerated.  Tobacco  I have 
grown  from  Sumatra  seed,  and  produced  a fine,  deli- 
cate, well  marked  leaf.  Indigo  grows  wild  in  the 
Tavoy  district.  Cardamoms  also  grow  wild  here.  This 
.shows  that  the  Tavoy  district  is  to  be  the  “ Eldorado  ” 
for  planters.  Silvestre,  formerly  Editor  of  the  Indigo 
Gazette,  while  down  here  prospecting,  found  the  indigo 
plant  growing  wild  near  fS'iadouny  and  brought  some 
in  and  manufactured  a small  piece.  He  took  the  same 
away  with  him.  Silvestre  came  here  to  prospect, 
which  I hope  to  bear  more  of  it  soon. 

Coffee,  Liberian,  is  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses in  this  district,  and  Tea,  and  rtoco,  also  Arabian 
Coffee  will  grow  at  bislier  elevation.  I never  predicted, 
or  said  that  Arabian  Coffee  wou'd  succeed  at  a low 
elevation,  aud  it  is  onlv  a matter  of  time  aud  a selected 
variety  from  India,  Mysore.  To  gain  this  end  we  only 
want  roads  up  the  mountain  sides.  I planted  about 
7 or  8 acres  with  Arabian  Coffee  here,  but  of 
course  I had  not  sufficient  elevation.  It  grew  fine.  I 
got  the  seed  from  Mr.  Petley  in  the  Toungoo  Hills,  so 
that  I might  be  clear  of  leaf  disease.  It  gave  a good 
crop,  in  fact  too  much  the  second  year,  and  then 
went  out.  I sent  home  a hundredweight  in  1887  to 
Mr.  Marlin  Leake  in  London,  aud  it  was  well  reported 
u])on  and  sold  at  a fair  price. 

You  will  see  by  this,  Mr.  Editor,  some  of  the  difficulties 
a planter  has  to  contend  with  in  the  beginning  in  a 
new  country.  No  one  has  any  idea  of  the  many  losses 
and  di-appointments  one  has  to  contend  with  at 
first,  even  to  pet  seed  in  a fit  state  to  plant,  often 
rotten  before  I saw  it,  seed  sent  ou  to  Calcutta, 
from  Calcutta  to  Rangoon,  and  from  thence  to  here, 
and  often  delayed  en-roufe. 

Wlien  the  thing  is  once  set  agoing  there's  no  more 
such  risks  and  losses. 

The  pioneer  has  the  great  battle,  and  .should  he 
not  succeed  in  all,  he  gets  all  the  blame  and  lots  ot 
kicks  behind  his  back.  They  do  not  oomo  forward 
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aa  honest  men  and  argue  the  point.  It  is  also  hard 
to  do  any  bnsiness  with  men  that  do  not  know  the 
work  to  be  done.  No  man  can  make  a silk  purse 
out  of  a sow’s  ear;  money  must  be  first  sunk  and 
wait  patiently  for  returns.  Coffee  and  tea  planting 
are  uot  like  a crop  of  potatoes,  more  especially  in 
a new  country.  Exotics  must  be  acclimatized,  and 
it  takes  longer  in  a new  country  for  a new  product 
to  the  country  to  come  into  full  bearing.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  Liberian  coffee  in  Mergui,  the 
same  coffee  only  in  full  bearing  in  Mergui  planted 
3,  or  you  may  say  4 years  before  mine  here  from 
seed.  People  ask  me  of  course— Where  is  your  coffee, 
where  are  your  returns,  is  the  thing  a success  ? This 
is  the  sympathy  one  gets  as  a pioneer.  What  is  that 
fe-f  Z-ow  do-o-mg  down  there  ; is  he  a planter  I wonder 
or  what  ? Well,  I fancy  I know  the  ropes  now.  But 
in  this  climate  and  with  such  strong  soil,  the  Planter 
has  nothing  to  fear;  onlyhemustbe  prepared  to  wait 
for  returns  longer,  than  one  would  do  in  a poor  but 
forcing  climate.  Coolies  will  flock  to  Burma  wheneyer 
the  demand  comes.  No  fear  of  labour,  none  in  the 
least.  I have  a command  of  labour  ready  at  my  call 
at  any  moment.  Why  rice  here  is  only  one  half  the 
price  in  Ceylon,  now  only  Rs  1'12  per  basket,  a basket 
about  the  same  as  a bushel,  and  in  Ceylon  ifea  is 
neyer  cheaper  with  the  planter  than  Rs  4,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  a famine  here  although  one  had 
to  get  rice  from  Moidmein  and  carriage  to  the  estate 
at  a distance,  it  would  neyer  overreach  Rs  3 here  on 
an  average.  “ Curry-stuffs,”  fish  and  fowls,  and  all 
QPcessaries  are  only  about  half  the  price  from  that  In 
Ceylon,  and  the  district  is  a healthy  one.  Opening 
up  new  land,  of  course,  is  not  healthy  for  a short 
time,  but  much  can  be  done  by  the  planter  to  prevent 
sickness ; all  depends  on  good  pure  water  and  an 
elevated  place  for  their  habitations. 

Besides,  the  Burmans  work  well  when  one  once  knows 
well  their  wavs  and  treats  them  kindly  and  does  not 
bully  them.  Jack  Burman  won’t  stand  bullying;  ha 
has  some  pride  in  him.  This  is  a good  part  even  in 
poor  despised  Jack  Burman.  and  he  delights  to  work 
in  the  rain,  and  keeps  in  good  health.  I have  sometimes 
as  many  as  200  working  at  one  time  and  never  had 
trouble  with  them  in  their  work.  Women  and  boys 
get  annas  3 per  diem,  the  rest  6 annas,  and  I could 
get  hundreds. 

Money  is  only  wanted  ; all  the  elements  are  ready  at 
hand,  and  coast  coolies  are  ready  to  be  called  to 
Burma  at  any  mom»nt.  Labor  gives  me  not  a thought. 
I see  and  know  the  way.  Labor  Laws,  of  course  are 
much  wanted  for  all  Burma,  but  then  you  have  to  go 
to  “ India  ” to  ask  for  this.  This  will  come  straight 
in  due  course.  . 

Planters  have  nothing  to  fear  here ; I have  received 
the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration  from  all  the 
beads  of  the  different  departments,  from  Sir  Charles 
Oosthwaite  downwards  ; they  are  as  good  a set  of  men 
as  could  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  over  ready  to  give  assistance  and  information  as 
far  as  lies  in  their  power,  and  Burma  will  ‘hang  fire’ 
until  power  is  given  to  the  Head  administrators,  not 
only  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  but  Governor  of 
Burma  or  Lt.-G'ivsrnor  with  power  to  act  on  the 
spot.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  this 
liroject  is  near  at  hand,  and  tli6n  Burma  will  move 
forward  quickly  and  ataunchly. 

I trust  this  long  letter  will  not  weary  you,  and  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  do  not  put  it  into 
your  waste,  paper  basket  or  give  it  over  to  your  Devil. 

I remain.  Dear  Sir,  VourS  Sincerely, 

.lAME.S  D.  WAT.SON. 

4 th  .September,  1890. 

— Unnyoon  Times. 

^ 

A Meiiiou  of  clearing  forests  by  poisoning  the  trees 
has  been  iiitruduccd  in  New  Zealand.  An  auger  hole  is 
bored  into  the  Irui.k,  and  filled  with  a ehemical  com- 
position,  of  whiidi  the  s(  cret  is  guarded.  In  two  or  three 
moiitliH  tlio  tree  di.s  and  rots,  so  that  it  can  be 
eu  lily  removed.  In  one  of  the  trials  reaontly  made  no 
fewer  than  7'JO  acres  wore  speedily  cleared  by  this  plan, 
\j  it  of  courso,  with  the  loss  of  tho  tinibor.— GZooe. 


The  largest  wheel  in  the  world  is  being  constructed 
by  the  Dickson  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Cop]ier  Mining 
Company,  of  Lake  Superior.  It  is  intended  to  dft  the 
“ tailings,”  or  was‘e  ore,  from  the  minos  of  the  com- 
pany, and  discharge  them  into  the  lake.  The  wheel  is 
54ft.  in  diameter  and  weighs  200  tons.  On  i's  rim  are 
448  steel  buckets,  which  catch  up  the  “ tailings  ” as  the 
whoel  revolves.  The  velocity  of  the  wheel  at  its  tyre  is 
600ft.  per  minute,  and  it  is  capable  of  elevitirg  enough 
sand  in  24  hours  to  cover  an  acre  of  ground  with  a layer 
1ft.  deep.  — GZoJe. 

Recent  experiments  by  M.  Georges  Ville  at  Vincen- 
nes, and  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  show  very  clearly  the  value  of  nitrogen  in 
manure  for  promoting  the  growth  of  vegetable.s.  Plants 
grown  with  manure  eontaiuing  nitrogen  were  taller, 
heavier,  and  of  a darker  green  than  those  grown  in 
manure  without  nitrogen.  The  same  plants  grown 
in  earth  without  manure  were  conspicuously  dwarfish 
and  feeble.  The  general  result  of  his  experiments 
is  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  affects  the  plant  in 
height,  and  shap",  and  colour,  as  well  as  in  weight 
of  the  harvest.  With  regard  to  tho  question  of  height, 
it  has  long  being  known  that  Jersey  cabbag  ts  require 
a particu'ar  soil  in  order  to  become  very  tall. — Globe. 

When  Darwin  and  other  naturalists  made  their 
experiments  with  so-called  carnivorous  pl.ants,  the 
importance  of  micro-organisms  was  not  realised,  and 
hence  their  results  are  questionable.  In  1875,  M. 
Edouard  Morren  investigated  the  behaviour  of  the 
Pinyvicula  and  Drosera,  and  arrived  at  a conclu.sion 
quite  different  from  the  opinions  of  Darwin  on  these 
interesting  plants.  Another  series  of  exper'ments  on 
the  Nepenthes  has  been  undertaken  by  M Rapha  el 
Durbois,  whose  results  have  just  been  communicated 
to  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences,  Paris.  Sir  Dalton  Hooker 
considered  that  the  carnivorous  attributes  of  the 
Nepenthes  was  bevond  a doubt,  but  M.  Dubois  ha-s 
found  reason  to  differ  with  him.  His  observations 
were  made  on  a great  variety  of  these  plants  at  the 
botanionl  garden  of  the  Tete  d'Or,  Lyons,  for  example 
the  N.  Roffesiana.  Hookeriana,  coccinea,  phyllamphora, 
distil Latoria,  hyhrida,  and  maculata. — Globe. 

“A  Wail  fbom  Foochow”  might  well  des- 
cribe the  following  which  we  find  in  the  N.-C.  Herald 
of  Ang.  22nd  ; — 

From  Foochow  we  have  the  following  tea  news,  urder 
date  the  16th  instant : — The  shipments  during  the  past 
fortnight  have  barely  reached  a million  of  lb.  The 
calling  steamers  have  been  the  “Palamed,”  “Ajax” 
and  “ Pakling.”  The  export  to  London  and  the  Con- 
tinent stands  today  at  lOJ  millions  against  11  millions 
last  year  and  17i  millions  in  1888.  The  ton  e of  the 
market  remains  quiet.  The  seti  lenient  of  21,000  chests 
Congou  for  two  weeks  is  again  very  small;  and,  but 
for  the  demand  for  Au  tr.dis,  it  would  have  been  very 
much  smaller,  as  the  telegraphed  advices  regarding 
Foochow  Congou  in  the  Loudon  market  are  sufficiently 
bad  to  cause  a stoppage  of  shipment  to  that  quarter 
altogether.  Souchongs  have  continued  in  dewand  and 
there  has  been  some  business  in  Oolongs  and  Scented 
teas.  Comparing  the  latest  prices  paid  with  those  ruling 
a fortnight  ago,  there  is  no  change  of  importance  to 
note.  'Tael  prices,  as  lately  remarked,  are  low  ; but 
the  laying  down  co=t,  with  the  high  exchange,  is  too 
near  London  quotaiious  while  that  market  is  reported 
as  declining.  And  in  some  ca.ses  costs  are  distinctly 
above.  Mincing  Lane  pric ’s  ; common  teas  for  example 
are  Tls.  5 or  5^1  here,  and  in  Loudon  on'y  4^  to  4Jd 
per  lb.  As  the  iuaniniation  in  I his  market  grows  mo.  e 
prolonged,  so  the  estimales  of  the  total  supply  for  the 
season  become  sraalhr.  Whereas  a fortnight  ago  a 
total  approaching  ,380,000  chests  was  thought  likely, 

360.000  chests  is  now  iroked  upon  as  the  probable 
season’s  supply.  The  settlements  of  Congou  to  date 
are  177,000  chests.  For  the  corresponding  eleven  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  the  market  last  year  274,000  chests 
had  been  settled,  and  during  the  same  period  in  1888, 

330.000  chests.  The  stock  of  Congou  today  is  156.000 
chests  against  168,000  che.sks  last  year,  and  13,000 
cheats  in  1888, 
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Planting  in  Central  Africa. — An  ex-Ceylon 
planter  now  in  Queensland  writes  that  a relative — a 
trained  arboriculturist— has  just  gone  to  Mandala 
near  Lake  Nyassa  under  an  engagement  to  the  African 
Lakes  Co  , to  conduct  experiments  in  the  growing  of 
tropical  j'roducts.  Mandalla  and  Nyassaland  have 
one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world.  •“  The  Moirs  ” 
have  alre  (ly  a flourishing  eoffee  plantation  there. 

Nutuecis. — The  cultivation  of  nutmegs  in  New 
Guinea  is  described  by  one  who  has  witnessed  it 
as  a very  interesting  progress.  The  aroma  of  the 
nutmeg  is  so  penetrating  as  to  make  the  country 
for  a long  distance  delightfully  fragrant-  The 
trees  grow  luxuriously  and  the  fruit  resembles  a 
pear.  When  it  ripens  it  opens  and  displays  the 
nut  with  its  beautiful  red  coating  of  mace.  At 
this  stage  the  nuts  are  picked  off  and  carried  in 
baskets  into  the  house,  where  they  are  husked  and 
put  on  shelves.  Then  they  are  partially  roasted 
over  a slow  fire  until  all  the  moisture  is  extracted. 
Afterwards  they  are  cooled  and  carried  to  the  village 
in  nets  to  await  the  traders.  The  nutmeg  grows 
in  perfection  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  and 
may  some  day  prove  to  be  a valued  product  of  some 
sections  of  this  country. — Madras  Times. 

The  Mutueajawella  Paddy  Fields.— Mr.  de  Mel’s 
scheme  to  irrigate  and  successfully  cultivate  the  fields  at 
Muturajawella  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  Harvest 
operations  have  already  begun,  and  the  work  is  now  in 
full  swing.  A good  quantity  of  tbe  paddy  has  turned 
out  Bol  or  devoid  of  saed.  This  was  due  to  the  want 
of  raiu  during  the  ripening  season  (July).  The  enter- 
prising and  genial  proprietor  of  the  fields,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  is  unable  to  be  present  at  the  spot  during 
the  harv  st  owing  to  illhealth.  Mr.  de  Mel  is  still 
confined  tohis  room  witli  an  attack  of  fever,  which  he 
contracted  soon  after  his  return  from  Rakwana, 
whither  lie  went  in  company  with  Mr.  Obeysekore,  as 
Directors  of  the  Oeylon  Gem  Mining  Company,  Limi- 
ted, to  report  on  some  Gem  lands.  It  appears  that 
during  tho  journey  both  up  and  down  the  we.ither  was 
very  wet,  and  Mr.  de  Mel  was  considerably  exposed 
to  it.  H(  oaught  a chill  then,  and  is  still  suffering  Irom 
its  effects.  Under  Dr.  Garvin’s  able  treatment,  we 
trust  Mr.  de  Mel  will  be  quite  well  before  long. — Cor., 
local  “ Examiner.’ 

Oeient  il  Uoffeb  Company. — The  fourteenth  annual 
meet.ng  of  the  shareholders  of  the  above-named  Com- 
pany 'was  held  on  Thursday  week  at  the  offices,  No.  32, 
Great  St.  Helens,  B.  C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr, 
John  Young.  The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
direotors’  report  and  statement  of  accounts.  The 
board  expressed  regret  that  tho  year’s  working  had 
proved  le  s favourable  tlian  was  expected  at  that  date 
of  last  nicetiug.  The  monsoon,  then  prevalent,  proved 
abnormal  y heavy,  rain  and  gales  having  been  experienced 
tor  four  mouths  almost  without  intermission,  doing 
muoh  iuj  iry  to  the  crop,  which  turned  out  only  53 
tons  2 cwt.  The  defioienoy,  however,  was  to  some 
extent  compensated  by  higher  prices,  the  average 
reached  being  y2s  3d  per  cwt.,  against  86s  9i  the 
previous  year.  The  balance  sheet  showed  a net  profit 
tor  Die  year  of  £660  l6s  3d,  and  an  available  balance 
at  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  of  £974  7s  6d,  out  of 
which  the  directors  recommended  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  2^  per  cent,  carrying  forward  £224  7s  fid 
to  ne.xt  year’,s  account.  The  recent  rise  in  the  price 
of  silver  and  rates  of  exchange  affected  the  result  of 
tho  year  to  soma  extent,  and  would,  so  long  as  it 
lasteil,  be  very  prejudicial  to  tho  planting  interest.  'The 
prospects  of  the  coming  year  had  unfortunately  beeu 
much  allVcted  by  the  uunsual  season  above  mentioned, 
rain  having  continued  close  up  to  picking  time,  and 
delayed  it  beyond  the  usual  period,  not  giving  the 
trees  time  to  recover  themselves  before  the  blossom- 
ing seas  u.  The  superintendent  advised  that  be  could 
hardly  expect  tho  coffee  crop  to  be  better  than  the 
last,  and  m this  respect  the  district  would  be  more 
favoured  ihau  Wynaad,  where  the  crops  were  the  most 
disastrou.i  ever  known.  So  tar  as  could  be  judged  at 
present,  the  prospect  was  in  favour  of  higher  prices 
than  last  year.— /io/ne  and  Colonial  Jfail,  Sept.  2(3tb, 


Bananas. — The  Panama  Star  and  Herald  says  : — 
“ We  have  rceivod  from  New  York  a tabulated 
statement  of  the  banana  trade  during  1889  between 
Central  American  and  West  Indian  ports  and  the 
United  States,  which  is  full  of  suggestive  interest 
to  all  who  are  following  the  development  of  this 
trade.  Taking  the  New  York  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  is  the  largest,  we  find  that  the  total 
imports  for  the  year  aggregated  3,639.593  bunches, 
to  which  Jamaica  contributed  about  one-third,  or 
1,340,062,  whilst  Colon  only  sent  216,528.  The  other 
shipments  were  as  follows : — From  Baraooa  and 
Banes,  1,190,478  ; from  Port  Limon,  609,798  ; from 
Honduras,  276,727.  The  New  Orleans  banana  trade 
for  the  same  time  was  as  follows From  Honduras, 
1,867,429 ; from  Blueflelds,  563,382 ; from  Port 
Limon,  3'76,401;  from  Boea  del  Toro,  135,946  ; from 

Jamaica,  2,90q total,  2,946,058.  Boston  received 

during  the  same  time  shipments  from  Jamaica  and 
Baraooa  amounting  to  1,292,946  bunohes,  whilst 
Philadelphia  from  these  places  and  Blueflelds 
received  853,183  buRohes  and  Baltimore  358,294, 
making  the  entire  aomial  importation  of  bananas 
to  the  United  States  9,090,074  bunohaq  plus 
another  100,000  bunches  estimated  for  other  porta 
not  specified  in  the  statement." — Colonies  and  India, 
Got.  1st. 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND 

{ From  Lewir  Peat's  London  Price  Current, 


FROM  MALABAR 
COAST,  COCHIN, 
CEYLON,  MAHRAS,  &c. 


BEES’ WAS,  AVhile, 
Yellow 

CINCHONA  BARK-Crowr 
per  lb. 


Red 


CARDAMOMS  Malabur 


NEW  PRODUCTS. 

September,  25th  1890.) 


CINNAMON 


Long  Ceylon; 
Ists 
2uds 
3rds 
4ths 

Chips 

COCOA,  Ceyloo  

COFFEE  CeylonPlantatiou 


Native 
Liberian 
East  Indian 


Native 

COIR  ROPE,Ceylon&Cochir. 
fibre.  Brush 

Stutang 

COIR  YARN,  Ceylon 
Cochin 
Ho 

COLOMBO  BOOT  sifted 
CROTON  SEEBS,  sifted 
ginger.  Cochin,  Cut 


( Slightly  sottish  to  good 

\Hard  bright 

Jo,  dr  issy  & dark  ditto 
Renewed  ... 

Medium  to  fine  Quill 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Renewed  

[Medium  to  good  Quill 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

iBranch  

ITwig  

lOlipped,  bold,  bright,  fine 
and  Ceylon  Middling,  stalky  and  lean 
Alleppee  iFair  to  fine  plumpclipped 
Tellicherry!(}ood  to  fine 
[Brownish 

Mangalore  jGood.&  fine,  w:  shed,  brij 
Middling  to  good... 

Ord.  to  flue  pale  ^nill 


Rough 

Madras.. 


gum  ARABIC, 

NUX  VOMICA 

MYRABOLANES 

Pickings 

OIL,  CINNAMON 

CITRONELLE 
lemon  GBAbb 

p|pPEB,Mtlablr,b?k^ 
Ylleppee  & Cochin  , 
Tellicherry,  White 
PLUMBAGO  Lump 

Chips 
dust 

LK„iLWOOD,..,._ 

SENNA,  Tinnevelly 

turmeric,  Madras 
Ho. 

Cochin 

VANILLOES,Ma^itius  & 

Bourbon,  Ists 
2nds 

3rds 

Iths 


from  bomba  It 
ANH  zan/hhar. 


Woody  and  hard ... 

I’nir  to  fine  plant 

Bold  to  fine  bold 

Medium  

Triage  to  ordinary 
Bold  to  fine  bold  colory., . 
Middling  to  fine  mid.  ... 
Low  mid.  and  Low  grown 

Smalls  

Good  ordinary  

Small  to  bold  

Bold  to  fine  bold 

Medium  to  fine 

Small  

Good  to  fine  ordinary  ... 
Mid.coarsetofine  straight 
Ord.  to  fine  long  straight 

Coarse  to  fine  

Ordinary  to  superior  ., 

Ordinary  to  fine 

Roping  fair  to  good 
Middling  wormy  to  fine.. 
Fair  to  fine  fresh... 

Good  to  fine  bold... 

Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold... 

Small  

Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh  . 
Small  ordinary  and  fair... 
Good  to  fine  picked 
Common  to  middling  .. 

Fair  Coast 

Burnt  and  defective 
Pair  to  fine  heavy 
Bright  & good  flavour  .. 

Mid.  to  fine,  not  woody... 
Fair  to  bold  heavy 
,,  good  ,, 


9,5s  a llOs 
3d  a Is 
4d  a 9d 
2d  a 9d 
Id  a ,3d 
2d  a Is 
4d  a 9d 
2d  a .5d 
Id  a 3d 
Id  a Ijd 
Is  8d  a ,3s  (id 
2s  6d  a 3s 
Is  4d  a 3s  4d 
Is  3d  a 2s  3d 
9d  a Is  3d 
Is  fid  a 2s  8d 
fid  a 2s 
dais  7d 
7d  a Is  4d 
fid  a Is  2d 
5Jd  a lid 
2^d  a 74d 
90s  a 100s 
85s  a 95s 
65s  a 75s 
101s  a 113s 
105s  a 107s  fid 
lOOs  a 104s  fid 
lOOs  a 104s 
92s  a 98s 
90s  a 99s  Gd 
10.5s  a 11.5s 
lOOs  a 105s 
93s  a 9Ss 
92s  a 98s 
£14  a £20  1.5s 
£15  5s  a £28 
£5  a £18 
£13  a £30 
£12  a £3fi 
£12  a £15  10s 
18s  a 27s  fid 
lOs  a 15s 
50s  a 65s 
2fis  a 39s 
20s  a 25s 
14s  a 18s  fid 
15s  a 55s 
lOs  a 12s 
fis  a 8s  fid 
lOs  a 10s  9d 
8s  a 8s  9d 
8s  9il  a 9s 
4s  9d  a 03  8d 
Is  a 2s  6d 
Id 

i|d  a Ifd 
20s  a 33s 
4jd  a ojd 


£5  lOs  a £7  10s|  CLOVES,  Zanzibar  I (Goon  and  fine  bright 

and  Pemba,  perib  ( [Common  dull  to  fair 
Stems... [Common  to  good 
COCITLITS INHICITS  ...iPair 
GALLS,  Bussorah 

& Turkey  ^ cwt. 

[ewt, 

GUM  AMMONIACUM  per 
ANIMl,  waslied,  ¥cwt. 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS 


Fair  to  fine  dark  blue 


Is  l|d  a Is  2jd 
15s  a 19s 
lls  a 14s 
9s  a 12s 
5s  a 9s 
£4  lOs  a £4  15s 


Fair  to  fine  bright  bold... 

Middling  to  good  small... 

Slight  foul  to  fine  bright 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright 
Fair  and  fine  bold 
Middling  coated  to  good’£5  a £8 
Fair  to  fliue  flavor  ...,£30  a £58 

Inferior  to  fine £9  a £.30 

Good  to  fine  bold  green...  5d  a 8d 
Fair  middling  medium...  2d  a 4d 
Common  dark  and  small  Id  a 2d 
Finger  fair  to  fine  bold  16s  a 18s 
Mixed  middling  [bright  15s  a 16s 

Bulbs  10sal23 

Finger  :11s  a 12s 

Fine  crystalised  H a 9inoh  16s  a 23s 
Foxy  & reddish  5 a 8 ,,  13s  a 18s 
J Lean  & dryto  middling 
\ under  G inches  ...,8s  a lls 
Low,  loxv,  inferior  and  ^ 

[pickings, 3s  a 7s 


scraped... 
ARABIC  E.I.  &Adeii.. 
per  cwt.  Gliatti 

Amrad  chn 

ASSAFCETIHA , per 
cwt. 

KINO,  per  cwt. 
MYRRH,  picked  „ 

Aden  sorts 
OLIBANUM,  drop 
per  cwt.'  ,, 

pickings... 
sittings  ... 
INBIARUBBER  Mozambi 
per  lb.  Ball  & Sans 


' ojd  a 5|d 
■ 43d  a .5|d 
' l^d  a lid 
lO.s  a lls 

• .52s  fid  a 57s  fid 
Good  white  and  green, ^ 50s 
Blocky  to  fine  clean  ..•!20sa503 
Picke*!  fine  pale  in  sorts, £l5s 
part  yellow  and  mixed, ^ £jg 
Beau  & Pea  size  ditto  ...'£5a£8  103 
amber  and  red  bold 
Medium  & bold  sorts 

Sorts  

Sorts  to  fine  pale 
Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ..J258  a 45s 
Clean  fair  to  fine  ...  Ujs  a 38s 
Slightly  stony  and  foul  ...|igs  a 2os 


£10  a £12 
£5  a £8 
32s  a 75s 
20s  a fi.5s 
50s  a 65s 


Fair  to  fine  bright 
Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  white 
Reddish  to  middling 
Middling  to  good  pale 
Slightly  foul  to  fine 
que,  I red  hard 
age  J white  sottish 
unripe  root 
liver 


25s  a 30s 
£5  a £7  10s 
72s  a fid  a 80s 
35s  a 55s 
25s  a 34s 
12s  a 20s 
lOsa  15e 
2s  a 2s  6dJ 
Is  5d  a 2s 
Is  a Is  lid 
Is  3d  a 2s  3d 


FROM  CALCUTTA  ANB 
CAPE  OF  GOOB  HOPE,  i 


CASTOR  OIL,  Ists  per  lb. 

2uds  ,,  ... 
.3rds  ,,  ... 

INBIARUBBER  Assam,  per 
lb. 

Rangoon  ...' 
Madagascar 

SAFFLOWER 


TAMAEINBS 


Nearly  water  white 
Fair  and  good  pale 
Brown  and  brownish 
Good  to  fine 
Common  foul  and  mixed 
Fair  to  good  clean 
Goodto  fine  pinky  & white 
Fair  to  good  black 
Good  to  fine  pinky 
Middling  to  fair 
fnferior  and  pickings  ... 
Mid.tofineSlaciuot  stony 
Stony  and  inferior 


FROM 

CAPE  OF  GOOB  HOPE. 


ALOES,  Cape,  per  cwt. 
Natal 

ARROWROOT  Natal  per  lb. 


FROM  CHINA,  JAPAN  & 
THE  EASTERN  ISLANBS. 


CAMPHOR,  China,  f"  cwt. 
Japan 

GAMBIER,  Cubes,  cwt. 


Block  [per  lb. 
GUTTA  PERCHA,  genuine 
Sumatra, 
Beboiled, 
White  Borneo 

NUTMEGS,  large,  per  lb... 
Medium 
Small 

MACE,  per  lb. 


RHUBARB,  Sun  dried,  per 
lb. 


4d  a 4jd 
3^d  a 3|d 
3|d  a 3|d 
2s  a 2s  fid 
9d  a Is  lud 
2s  a 2s  4d 
2s  9d  a 3s  2d 
•■•|2s  a 2s  fid 
60s  a 70s 
40s  a 6Ua 
15s  a 26  s 
lOs  a 12s  fid 
Is  a 03 

i 


Fair  dry  to  fine  bright  ...  ,, 

Common  & middling  softj  1^23  a 21s 
Fair  to  fine 

2d  a 3|d 


Middling  to  fine 


Good,  pure,  & dry  white 
„ ,,  pink 

Ordinary  to  fine  free  . 
Pressed 
Good 

Fine  clean  Banj&  Maca- 
Barky  to  fair  [sar 

Common  to  fine  clean 
Good  to  fine  clean 
Inferior  and  barky 
57’s  a 80’s,  garbled 
83’s  a 95’s 
lOO’s  a 160’s 


33s  a 40s 

Nominal 
25s  fid  a 2Ss  9d 
3s  fid  a 5s 
2s  a 3s  9d 
4d  a 2s 
2s  a 3s 
ls,4d  a 2s 
2s  lOd  a 4s 
2s  8d  a 2s  9d 

Pale  reddish  to  fine  pale  9a  fid  a 2s  ind 
Ordinary  to  fair  ...  L®  ^ ^ 

Chips  and  dark  -.  Is  fid  a 2s 

Good  to  fine  sound  ...L  os  , gd 

Darkordinary& middling  8H  a Is  3d 

High  dried  ...  Good  to  fine  ..*? |q?  I 7. 

^J3ark,  rough&middling.,.|3(^ 

17s  a 18s 


}l5 


152s  6da  160s 


SAGO,  Pearl,  large,  ^ cwt-jpair  totin'e 
medium 
small 


aLOF.S  SoccotTine  ...  Good  andfine  dry 
L^/lbar  & Hepatic...  Common  and  good 
^ ...  Fair  to  fine  bright 


..,£4  a £7 
,,,  10s  a £5  5s 
32s  a 35 


rHl t^Llib  Zaiuilliftr  •••  fttir  to  “ of 

CHlLLiKo,  Zi  Ordinary  and  middling.,.  28s  a 31» 


Flour  [per  lb, 

TAPIOCA, Penang  Flake 
Singapore 
Flour 
Pearl 


Good  pinky  to  white 
Fair  to  fine 


Bullet,  per  cwt. 
Medium  ,, 

[Seed  ,, 


•••(l-5s  a 17s  fid 
•••ilOs  fid  a 13s 
•••  8s  a 12s 
■■•(2d  a 21d 
•■■[ljda2fd 
■■■flOs  a 15s 
...Qls  a 21s  fid 
•••  I7sa  18s 
•••lUsalTs  fid 


TBG  $^E)OOL  OF  SGRICULTURG, 

COLOMBO. 

Added  as  a Supplement  monfhh/  to  the  “ TliOPIGAL  AGRICULTURIST,” 


The  following  pages  include  the 
Agriculture  for  November  : — 

VEGETABLE  MANURES  AND  CHEAP 
EERTILIZEES. 

EGETABLE  manures,  like  cattle 
manure,  contain  all  the  ingredients 
of  ordinary  crops,  and  hence  may 
be  called  general  manures,  tliongh 
they  are  more  slow-acting  than 
cattle  manure,  and  contain  a larger  percentage  of 
water.  They  may  he  applied  alone  or  mixed 
into  a compost  with  cattle  manure.  Many  of 
them  contain  an  excess^  of  nitrogen,  and  are 
sometimes  classed  under  nitrogenous  ma- 
nures. The  action  of  green  manures  may  he 
said  to  he  three-fold : they  act  mechanically, 
rendering  the  soil  more  open ; they  supply 
humus ; and  lastly,  they  act  as  true  manures, 
contrihuting  the  soluble  ingredients  of  plant 
food  to  the  soil.  The  value  of  vegetalde  manures 
depends  on  the  kind  of  plant  as  well  as  the  part 
of  the  plant  used.  When  crops  (such  as  the 
legumes)  are  ])loughed  directly  into  the  land  upon 
which  they  are  grown  for  the  special  purpose 
of  supplying  a green  manure,  it  is  as  a rule 
advisable  that  they  shouhl  ho  taken  out  of  the  land 
just  before  dowering,  as  at  this  stage  they  con- 
tain the  maximum  of  valuable  ingredients  in 
leaf  and  stem.  Eor  green  manuring  by  burying 
in  the  whole  croj),  rapid-growing  plants  are  most 
suitable.  Sometimes  the  crop-residue  only  is  used 
after  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  and  in  the  case 
of  leguminou.s  crops  it  has  been  often  found  that 
the  root-system  is  e((ual  in  weight  to  the  weight 
of  the  crop  above  ground,  The  roots  of  this  order 


contents  of  the  Magazine  of  the  School  of 

of  plants  when  buried  in  the  soil  have  a very 
benefleial  effect  on  poor  soils.  'Whatever  may  bo 
the  doubts  that  exsit  as  to  the  exact  manner  in 
which  the  leguminosae  improve  the  soil  by 
accumulating  nitrogen  in  the  land,  that  they  do 
so,  and  that  the  ])loughiug  in  of  them  or  any  part 
of  them  improves  the  condition  of  soils,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of.  'Where  the  croj:)  grown  on  the 
land  is  ploughed  in,  the  main  advantage  derived 
is  that  the  ingredients  of  plant  food  are  collected 
and  placed  in  a proper  position  and  condition  in 
the  soil.  Where,  however,  the  green  crop  is 
transferred  to  the  land,  there  is  a distinct  impor- 
tation of  plant  food  into  the  soil. 

Peat  is  useful  for  soils  deficient  in  organic 
matter,  good  dry  peat  containing  about  1 per 
cent,  of  nitrogen  and  from  5 up  to  20  per  cent, 
of  mineral  matter,  which  contains  fair  proportions 
of  phosporic  acid  and  potash.  Peat  decom- 
poses very  slowly,  and  is  best  composted  with 
lime.  It  is  sometimes  charred,  and  the  residue 
used  as  a fertilizer  either  directly  or  after  absorb- 
ing  liquid  manure.  The  charring  process,  hoAv- 
CA’er,  causes  the  loss  of  almost  all  the  nitrogen. 
Peat  often  contains  injurious  ferrous  salts,  and 
hence  it  is  a good  plan  to  treat  it  Avith  lime  before 
applying  it  to  land. 

Coconut  husk  should  be  applied  in  as  fine  a state 
of  division  as  possible  in  the  form  of  coir  dust.  The 
so-called  coir  dust  as  supplied  from  mills  is  often 
found  to  consist  of  husk  for  the  most  part  in  a 
long  flln'ous  condition.  It  contains  from  2‘o  to 
••5  of  nitrogen  and  a fair  proportion  of  mineral 
matter.  Coconut  fibre  is  a good  mechanical  agent 
and  a splendid  absorber  and  retainer  of  moisture. 

Tanner’s  bark,  OAving  to  its  hardness  and  thick- 
ness, decomposes  Avith  very  great  difficulty,  and 
is  therefore  best  a])plied  after  burning  in  spite  of 
the  loss  of  nitrogen  ayIucIi  results. 
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Sawdust  has  little  value  as  a manure  since  it  is 
so  slow-acting,  though  it  is  a good  mechanical 
agent  and  an  excellent  ahsorhent.  It  should  form 
a good  medium  for  taking  up  the  ammoniacal 
lifjuor  of  gas-works. 

The  leaves  of  trees  may  he  said  to  contain 
nitrogen  froin’otovl,  iihosjihoric  acid  ’1  to 
and  potash  from  1 to  3 i^er  cent.  They  are  either 
ploughed  in  directly  or  first  composted.  Some  of 
the  trees  of  which  theleaves  are  used  among  native 
cultivators  in  the  villages,  are  Cerbem  Odcdlmn 
(Sin.  Kuduru),  Taproda  Purj)urea  (Sin.  Pila), 
Croton  Lncdfennn  (Sin.  Ke])pitya),  Ponpamia 
Glahra  (Sin.  Magulkai’auda),  and  CalUcarpa 
Lantana  (Sin.  Ilia). 

Sea-weed  is  another  form  of  vegetable  manure 
which  was  at  one  time  much  in  vogue.  In  some 
soils  it  has  been  Ictiowh  to  double  the  X'Voduce, 
aud  its  use  iu  jjotato  cultivation  is  still  kejjt  ujj 
in  Ireland,  while  iu  our  own  Island  it  is  favoured 
in  the  Northern  Province.  In  the  Channel  Isles 
there  are  certain  restrictions  xdaced  on  the  col- 
lecting of  sea-weed.  The  great  ol)jection  to  sea- 
weed is  the  large  x)erce)itage  of  water  (about  90 
jier  cent.)  it  contains.  It  is  found  to  consist  of 
from  6 to  lOx^erceut.  of  mineral  matter,  the  rest 
being  organic  matter  Avhich  yields  from  '2  to  'o 
iVer  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Sea-weed,  if  hea^jed  moist, 
decomx>oses  tolerably  readily,  and  is,  where  at 
hand,  used  with  advantage  for  irajiroving  x^oor 
soils.  Shells  are  generally  comx5o,sted  with  the 
weed,  and  this  addition  slightly  increases  the 
X3ro])ortiou  of  x>hosx)horic  acid  and  nitrogen  derived 
from  the  remains  of  animalcuhe  in  the  shells. 

Straw  imxjroA’es  the  mechanical  condition  of 
heavy  soils,  but  decomxjoses  exceedingly  slowly, 
and  is  of  little  value  as  a manure.  It  is  best 
used  in  the  form  of  litter  after  having  soaked 
in  the  licxxiid  manure  iu  cattle  sheds  or  stables. 
Comx^osts  formed  of  the  store  of  all  refuse  matter 
on  cultivated  land  are  of  much  value,  and  should 
be  found  on  e^'ery  x'vox)erty.  These  comx>osts 
should  be  kexjt  moist,  but  care  should  bo  taken 
that  an  excess  of  water  should  not  be  added. 
The  heax^s  must  not  he  allowed  to  liecoine  acid, 
as  by  this  xmtref action  is  prevented:  hence  lime 
should  be  added  which  also  xu’omotes  nitrilicatioii. 
Liquid  matter  must  not  be  allowed  to  escax)e 
from  the  comxjost  heaps  which  should  be  x^rotected 
from  the  weather.  Liquid  manure  and  urine 
generally,  as  well  as  blood,  are  useful  in  soaking 
the  heaxjs.  The  various  forms  of  cakes  used  as 
manure,  though  coming  under  the  head  of  vegetable 
fertilizers,  are  generally  classed  as  nitrogenous 
manures. 

— — 

OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

A\'e  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  referred  to 
the  carelessness  of  cattle-owners  in  taking  no 
])recautions  iu  times  of  diseases,  to  x>revent  their 
animals  falling  \ictims  to  fatal  disorders.  Lur- 
ing the  late  outbreak  of  murrain  along  the  Cotta 
road,  tile  owners  of  cattle  continued  to  allow  their 
animals  to  wander  aliout  and  jiick  up  grass 
wbere\'er  tliey  could  find  it,  .only  liringiiig  them 
home  in  the  evening  to  be  ti'thored  to  tri'cs  iu 
the  ojii'ii  air.  Witliin  a M-ry  small  area  in  the 
■\icinily  of  llorella  some  70  animals  died  from 
inuri-ain,  and  yet  the  cal  I le-owner,s  iu  tliispa,rt 
were  making  no  uUempt  at  segregating  their 


stock.  Though  they  were  glad  to  aceexjt  or  xniy 
a limited  sum  for  disinfectants,  they  objected  to 
incur  the  small  e.\x3enses  of  erecting  sheds  for 
the  cattle  to  bekejit  and  di,sinfected  in.  It  is  just 
here  that  the  need  is  felt  for  Government  inter- 
ference through  insx^ectors  who  should  see  that 
village  cattle  are  not  allowed  to  wander  about 
in  times  of  disea.se,  or  indeed  at  any  time.  In 
another  column  we  note  the  restrictions  Avhich 
are  xdaced  ux^on  the  grazing  of  cattle  on  Govern- 
ment land  in  the  JMadras  Presidency.  The  efficacy 
of  di.sinfectants  and  other  x>reventative  methods 
(the  only  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  cattle 
exxmsed  to  contagion)  has  been  am])ly  demon- 
strated in  the  case  of  the  cattle  at  the  School  of 
Agriculture  escax:>ing  when  murrain  was  raging 
all  around  them.  A large  cattle-owner  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  school  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  the  disease  imxiorted  among  his  herd,  and 
lose  some  valuable  animals,  but  judicious  man- 
agemeut  e^  en  after  murrain  had  gained  a foot- 
ing among  his  stock,  was  the  means  of  effectually 
staying  the  plague.  A x^oor  milk  siq^xAier,  who 
lost  his  herd  of  six  cows,  hesitated  ux>  to  the 
last  to  lay  out  less  than  the  value  of  one  animal 
iu  erecting  sheds  and  XJ'^'rchasing  disinfectants. 
It  is  hardly  credible  that  such  condiict  is  the 
result  of  laziness  which  x^revents  these  men  from 
feeding  their  animals  in  their  sheds  instead  of 
letting  them  loose  to  xhek  ux)  their  own  food,  and 
attending  to  both  animals  and  sheds  in  a X'ro- 
Xier  maimer.  It  is  rather  the  result  of  ignorance 
which  engenders  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  di.s- 
iufection  aud  segregation  in  contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases ; and  the  evil  results  of  this 
ignorance  can  only  be  minimised  by  enforcing  some 
such  measures  as  are  adopted  yi  the  case  of  con- 
tagious and  infectious  disease.S/?n  man. 

Professor  Shield  Nicholson,  who  was  lately  dis- 
covered to  be  an  aspirant  to  literary  fame,  is 
Ih-ofessor  of  Commercial  and  Potitical  Economy 
and  Mercantile  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  author  of  “ Tenant’s  gain  not  landlord's 
loss,  and  some  other  economic  aspects  of  the  land 
question.”  Professor  Nicholson  is  a young  man 
of  a modest  disxio.sition,  and  a favourite  among  the 
students.  About  two  years  ago  the  Professor 
inaugurated  a short  course  of  lectures  on 
Economics  ns  axiplied  to  agriculture  in  conuection 
with  the  agricultural  curriculum  at  the  University, 
lie  is  a fluent  sxieaker  and  a clever  exxionent  of  his 
subji'ct. 

“ Trade  Prospects  in  the  United  States  ” and 
“A  Central  Normal  School  of  Agriculture”  are 
the  titles  of  two  short  x^amxihlets  x^iffiPshed  by 
Professor  AVallace  of  the  Edinburgh  University. 
The  former  is  rex^rinted  from  the  Glasgoxo 
Herald  and  the  latter  from  the  Times.  In 
the  one  the  Professor  declares  that  the  breakdown 
of  the  xii’otective  system  in  America  is  at  hand, 
and  goes  on  to  show  that  a declaration  of  free 
trade  liy  America  would  to  be  the 

most  unfortunate  event  that  England  has  seen 
for  the  last  half-century.  In  the  other  he 
demonsti’ates  that  a Central  Normal  School  of 
Agriculture  will  turir  out  a most  e.xpensive 
concern  for  which  there  is  no  necessity  what- 
ever in  Great  Britain.  AVe  hear  that  the  Pro- 
fessoi-’s  new  book  011  Australia  will  be  published 
shortly. 
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INDIGENOUS  FOOD  PEODU  CTS 
CULTR'ATED  AND  WILD. 

Dy  AV.  a.  De  Silva. 

31.  IJri/ojj/ii/llum,  Cahjdnum,  Siilisl).  Sin. 

Ahlinmna,  Embulhim  or  Ratayowa. 

This  is  a succulent  plant  which  grows  in  all 
parts  of  the  Island  np  to  high  elevations,  and  it  is 
a weed  found  both  in  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
places,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3 to  5 feet, 
and  bearing  panicles  of  peculiarly-shaped  flowers. 
Its  stem  is  round,  thin  and  green,  and  its  interior 
is  filled  with  a succulent  pith.  Prominent  scars  are 
left  at  the  places  where  leaves  are  broken  from 
the  stem.  The  leaves  are  thick  and  succulent, 
of  an  elliptical  shape,  and  having  creniilated 
margins  which  are  of  a brownish  red  colour. 

The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  large  panicles, 
have  a light  gi-eenish-colonred  long  tubular  calyx 
having  a beautiful  delicate  ajipearance.  Before 
opening,  the  whole  flower  is  enclosed  in  this  calyx. 
The  corolla  is  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  the  flowers 
contain  a sweet  nectar. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  give  out  buds  from 
their  margins,  and  hence  it  propagates  and  spreads 
very  (piickly.  The  hardiness  and  the  ease  with 
which  these  buds  come  up  are  so  marked  that  even 
a leaf  plucked  from  a plant  and  nailed  to  a wall 
gives  out  small  plants. 

The  leaves  are  of  a sub-acid  taste  and  are  used  in 
making  salads  as  well  as  curries.  The  name 
Ratagowa  has  evidently  been  given  to  this  plant, 
as  its  leaves  are  edible  like  that  of  the  common 
gowa  (cabbage). 

Myrtaceae. 

32.  Enyenia  AquenjJ^Yxnw.  Sin.  Jamhu. 

This  is  a tree  commonly  met  with  in  the  Island 
up  to  a high  elevation.  The  trees  attain  some- 
what large  deniensions.  The  stem  is  thick  and 
round,  and  like  most  dicotyledonous  trees  it  is 
much  branched.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  long, 
and  dark  green,  witli  entire  margins  ; and  they 
have  an  acid  taste.  The  flowers  are  large,  often 
purjile,  and  contain  a large  number  of  stamens 
arranged  in  the  fleshy  calyx.  Tlie  fruits  gro^y  to 
the  si/.e  of  an  egg,  and  are  white  when  unripe, 
but  attain  a reddish  hue  when  fully  ripe.  The 
pericarp  is  of  a fleshy  nature  and  covers  a seed  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  marble.  The  fleshy  pericarp 
is  of  an  acid  taste  when  raw,  but  the  ripe  fruits 
have  a sweetish  sour  taste.  The  fruits  are  much 
eaten,  and  the  flowers  and  sometimes  the  young 
leaves  are  also  eaten  by  children.  The  fruit  makes 
a v(‘ry  good  j)reserve. 

Tile  juice  of  the  green  leaves  of  this  plant  is 
used  in  cases  of  dysentery  by  native  medical  practi- 
tioners, while  the  bark  is  also  employed  in  mak- 
ing decoctions. 

3.3.  Ei(ymi(r/jpylaiiic(i.  Sin.  Mamnda. 

Isa  medium-sized  tree  growing  in  the  hot  drier 
]>arts  of  the  Island.  This  is  very  commonly  met 
with  in  cinnamon  land.  The  tree  is  much 
branched,  and  the  loaves  are  lanceolate  with 
acute  apices  and  entire  margins.  The  young 
leaves  are  ])ink-coloured  and  give  a very  pleasing 
ajiiiearance  to  the  trees.  The  flowers  are  small 
with  glandiilose  calyices,  and  the  fruits  are  about 
the  size  of  jieas,  and  wliite.  The  iiericarp  is  Ih'shy 
and  has  a sweetish  taste.  Tliis is  generally  eaten 


by  boys.  Excejit  for  this  trifling  use  this  plant 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  a food  product. 

3-1.  Eugenia  Cavyophyllaen,  AVight.  Sin.  Dan, 

This  is  a common  shrub  growing  up  to  an 
elevation  of  3,000  ft.  It  is  generally  met  with  on 
the  sides  of  ditches  nr  rivers,  or  in  marshy  places. 
The  shrubs  grow  from  (i  to  10  feet  in  height, 
and  are  covered  from  the  Inise  with  branches. 
The  leaves  are  elliptical  with  a prominent  midrib 
of  slightly  dusty  colour.  The  fruits  are  borne 
in  clusters  and  are  a little  larger  than  peas  ; 
they  are  green  and  hard  when  nnrijie  ; but  the 
ri])e  fruits  are  soft  and  jet  black,  and  when  brniseil 
give  a \ iolet  colour.  These  fruits  are  eaten,  and 
in  some  places  they  are  even  sold  in  markets. 
They  have  a slightly  astringent  sweetish  taste. 

The  bark  and  leaves  are  occasionally  used  in 
native  medical  practice. 

35.  Eugenia,  Jamholana,  Lam.  Sin.  Afadan. 

This  is  a tree  growing  in  the  drier  jjarts  of 
Ceylon.  It  grows  to  a medium  size  and  is 
generally  common  in  cinnamon  land,  and  land  con- 
taining fine  soil.  The  trees  are  much  branched  on 
the  to]i.  The  leaves  are  green  with  prominent 
nerves,  and  are  leathery,  entii’e,  and  of  an  elliptical 
shape.  The  flowers  resemble  the  other  myrtaceous 
])lants.  They  bear  oblong  fruits  about  double 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  pea.  These  when  raw  are  of 
a green  colour,  butwhenripethey  become  jet  black, 
giving  a deep  violet  colour  when  bruised.  A single 
tree  bears  nniny  bushels  of  these  fruits  in  a season 
which  are  relished  much.  They  have  a sweetish  aro- 
matic taste.  During  the  season  they  find  a way 
into  the  markets.  The  timlier  of  this  tree  is  hard 
and  elastic,  and  is  used  for  various  purposes.  It  is 
said  that  it  has  been  successfully  tried  as  railway 
sleepers,  and  there  is  a movement  on  foot  to  plant 
them  extensively  for  this  jnirpose  in  A^ictoria. 

The  bark  contains  a good  deal  of  tannic  acid, 
ainl  has  proved  to  be  a good  tanning  material. 
The  liark  and  the  leaves  are  used  medicinally  by 
the  native  practitioners  of  Ceylon.  It  is  stated 
that  some  German  physicians  have  found  out 
some  remarkable  properties  in  the  seed,  Avhich 
has  proved  to  be  a remedy  for  diabetes  ; and 
experiments  are  being  made  to  test  its  value  as 
such  more  fully. 



CEA'LON  BEE  CULTURE.  A'l. 

By  Aba. 

Since  writing  my  last  article  on  tlie  above 
subject,  I Avas  agreeably  surprized  to  read  in  the 
Ceylon  Oh^erver  a A'ery  interesting  account 
of  the  domestication  of  the  Bambara  by  Dir.  J. 
IlolloAAuiy  of  AVattegama.  That  gentleman  says 
that  a SAvarm  of  the  Bainlmra  lived  for  niontiis 
in  1883  in  a hive  sent  out  from  Germany  and 
kept  in  the  verandah  of  his  house.  lie  also 
mentions  a A’ery  nearly  snccessful  attemjit  to 
ini])ort  the  Bambara  into  Germany,  Avhere  it  is 
said  that  a colony  of  this  bee  Avotdd  be  Avorth  ,€'50. 

The  fourth  s])ecies  of  Ceylon  bee  is  the  IRma 
Veyiya,  a tiny  bee  ladonging  to  (he  Trigon.a?. 
This  insect  produces  only  a small  tpiantity  of 
honey,  of  rather  an  acid  taste,  Avhicb  is  used  in 
native  medicine.  The  combs  are  abotit  4 or  5 
inches  in  circumference,  and  are  Imilt  iii  the 
holloAvs  of  trees,  crevice.s  of  rock.-;,  buildings, 
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&c.  The  wax  is  dark-coloured  and  softer  than 
ordinary  bees  wax.  The  bee  is  stingless. 

So  much  for  the  different  species  of  bees  found 
iji  Ceylon.  Now  we  come  to  consider  about  the 
cultivation  or  management  of  liees.  The  first 
thing  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  formation  of 
an  apiary  is  the  providing  of  a stock  of  bee- 
hives. As  to  the  fo"m  and  the  materials  out  of 
which  hives  should  be  made  opinions  differ  very 
widely  both  in  theory  and  practice.  In  Engiand 
hives  made  of  either  straw  or  wood  have  al- 
ways been  found  the  most  profitable  for  bee- 
keeping, but  those  who  wish  to  observe  tlie  move- 
ments of  the  bees  employ  glass  hives  or  hives 
provided  with  glass-windows.  Hives  made  of 
wood  are  neat  in  appearance  and  more  durable 
than  straw  ones,  but  it  is  said  that  unless  they 
are  protected  from  the  sun,  the  combs  are  liable 
to  get  melted  and  fall  off.  Eartlienware  hives 
are  said  to  be  in  use  in  Turkey  and  Greece, 
and  in  our  own  country,  as  my  readers  are  aware, 
a useless  earthen  pitcher  or  pot  is  the  only  hive 
provided  for  a swarm  of  bees  to  settle  in. 

The  form  of  the  hive  may  be  of  any  shape, 
but  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  suffi- 
cient room  provided  for  building  combs,  &c. 

At  the  Fairfield  Apiary,  Mount  Barker,  Austra- 
lia, where  they  have  more  than  200  hives,  the 
hive  in  use  is  the  “ Standard  Langstroth,'’  an 
American  pattern,  simple  in  construction  and 
producing  good  results. 

(To  he  continued). 


NOTES  FROM  A TRAVELLER’S  DIARY. 

The  country  beyond  Wahakotte  is  compara- 
tively free  from  hills,  and  the  ^ullages  are 
scattered  irregularly  amidst  vast  forests  of  timber 
trees.  Each  village  has  its  own  tank  and  grove 
of  coconut  palms  close  to  which  the  dwelling 
houses  are  built. 


On  my  visit  to  the  famous  rock-cave  at 
Dambulla,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  con- 
tinual drip  of  water  into  the  cave  from  a crevice 
in  the  rock.  The  water  appears  to  be  of  the 
purest  description,  and  is  collected  in  an  earthen- 
ware vessel  left  for  the  water  to  driij  into.  This 
water  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  priests. 


Palugaswewa,  where  I made  a halt,  is  about 
20  miles  from  Dambulla.  The  village  has  its  tank 
and  a large  tract  of  jiaddy  land  ; l)ut  owing  to 
a prolonged  drought  I found  the  tank  dry, 
while  the  fields  liad  been  uncultivated  for  3 or 
4 years.  From  thisplace  the  Ritigala  rock, reported 
to  have  been  the  Sanitarium  of  the  Native  Rajas 
who  reigned  in  Aniiradhapura,  is  visible.  Tlie 
summit  of  the  rock  is  said  to  be  occupied  by 
some  ruins  as  well  as  Ijy  the  King’s  Garden. 

I touched  at  a place  called  Andiyngala,  wliero 
1 lieard  for  (he  first  time  of  the  experimental 
cidtivation  of  jjotatoes  in  the  North-Ccmtral  I’ro- 
\ince.  The  sclioohnaster  of  the  i)laco  first  e.x- 
jjerimcnteil  witli  ])Otatoes  on  a very  modest  scale. 
1I(!  took  oidy  a single  tulxir,  and  having  di\  ided 
it  into  foiii’ sets,  phuitcal  them  during  the  rains 
of  December.  'I’he  ))hmts  came  u]i  W(dl,  and 
iil'ler  4 months,  I uhiTH  t,o  (he  weight  of  half-a- 


pound  were  dug  up.  The  soil  is  rich  in  these 
parts,  but  the  great  want  is  rain.  Arrowroot 
ought  to  be  grown  very  successfully  here,  but 
ii]D  to  now  paddy  and  kuralckan  are  the  only 
crops  cultivated  by  the  natives. 


At  Palugaswewa  I saw  for  the  first  time  the 
p>rocess  of  extracting  lime  from  the  kumbuk  tree 
(Terminalia  glabra).  There  is  no  limestone  from 
which  to  obtain  lime  in  the  neighliourhood,  and 
lime  is  much  needed  for  chewing  with  betel. 
About  two  baskets  of  the  ash  of  this  tree  give 
one  of  pure  lime.  The  ash  is  obtained  by  burn- 
ing the  stem  and  then  sifting  the  residue  to 
remove  any  impurities  that  may  be  mixed  up 
with  it.  Next  a iiaste  is  made  by  mixing  the 
ash  with  the  j nice  of  the  Hinguru  plant  (Acacia 
concinnn ),  and  also  that  of  the  keliya  ( Iretrig 
microcoft ).  The  ]iaste  is  dried  into  balls,  or  cakes 
like  cabin-biscuits  'ind  burnt  in  a heap  of  dry 
cowduug  either  by  placing  in  coconut  shells  or 
after  wrapping  in  plantain  leaves.  The  heaps 
of  dung  are  sometimes  made  so  large  that  they 
continue  to  burn  for  over  8 hours.  The  residue 
from  this  second  burning  is  put  into  hot  water 
where  it  remains  for  several  hours.  The  water 
is  afterwards  poured  off  and  the  re.sidual 
is  lime.  This  lime  is  mostly  used  for  chew- 
ing with  betel-leaf,  but  in  one  place  I actually 
found  a house  whitewashed  with  it. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OP  TOMATO. 

( Lycopersicum  Esculentum.) 

By  W.  A.  De  Silva. 

The  tomato  or  the  love-apple  is  a native  of 
America,  and  was  introduced  to  Europe  at  an 
early  period  ; from  Europe  its  cultivation  as  a 
garden  product  has  extended  to  the  Eastern 
countries. 

It  is  at  the  present  day  grown  to  a large  extent 
in  Southern  Europe  as  the  climate  is  favourable 
there ; and  as  the  demand  is  great  both  for 
daily  use  and  the  manufacture  of  preserves  it  has 
liecome  a paying  crop. 

The  tomato  is  one  of  the  common  foreign  vege- 
tables grown  in  Ceylon  both  in  tlie  lowcountry 
and  the  cold  hillj^  districts.  The  demand  is  fairly 
large,  as  all  classes  are  fond  of  this  fruit. 

There  are  a great  number  of  vaiieties  of  the 
tomato,  known  under  different  fancy  names  which 
are  given  to  them  by  gardeners,  and  particularly 
l>y  seedsmen ; but  tbe  varieties  which  can  be 
grown  with  advantage  in  Ceylon  are  those  known 
as  “ the  large  red,”  “ the  yellow,”  and  the 
“red  currant.”  The  last-named  variety  bears 
small  oblong  fruits,  and  the  plants  are  hardy, 
grow  well  and  produce  abundantly,  the  only 
objection  to  this  variety  is  the  smallness  of  the 
fruit. 

The  first  two  varieties,  the  red  and  the  yellow, 
grow  well  and  also  produce  good  crops.  These 
two  varieties  are  generally  the  favourites  of  the 
cultivators. 

There  are  also  varieties  of  tomatoes  producing 
very  largo  fruits,  for  instance  ‘ the  giant  red  ’ pro- 
ducing fruits  weighing  from  4 to  6 lb.,  but  such 
\ arit>ti('S  are  no(  adopted  for  general  growth  as 
thoy]iroduco  very  few  fruits. 
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In  the  cultivation  of  the  tomato  the  seeds  have 
to  he  first  put  in  a nurseiy.  It  is  very  important 
to  test  the  germinative  ])i’operties  of  the  seed  by 
growing  a few  first,  and  tlien  ]nitting  down  a 
quantity  to  obtain  sutficient  plants. 

A flower  pot  or  some  vessel  filled  with  fine 
earth  and  well-rotten  dung  would  form  a suitable 
nursery.  After  sowing  the  seeds  they  should  be 
kept  in  a place  not  exposed  to  vertical  rays  of  the 
Sim.  Tlie  nursery  should  lie  daily  watereil  and 
■weeded.  The  plants  will  be  ready  for  putting 
down  in  the  land,  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  land  should  be  well  prepared  by  weeding, 
digging  and  levelling,  and  holes  should  be  made 
three  feet  apart  for  the  ordinary  variety.  These 
holes  might  be  manured  with  well-rotten  dung, 
ashes,  &c.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  apply 
unfermented  manure  in  the  cukivation  of 
tomatoes  as  such  manure  has  a tendency  to  spoil 
the  crops.  The  young  plants  should  be  carefully 
planted  in  these  holes  and  watered  daily  when 
there  is  no  rain.  As  the  plants  are  growing  the 
land  should  be  carefully  weeded,  and  the  earth 
near  tlie  roots  should  be  loosened  once  a week 
or  so.  When  the  plants  grow  to  tlie  height  of 
about  one  and  a half  to  two  feet,  sticks  ought  to 
be  planted  around  them,  so  tliat  they  may  grow 
erect. 

A dressing  of  manure  as  before  should  be 
applied,  when  the  plants  have  grown  for  a moutli 
or  six  weeks  in  the  garden.  In  two  months  they 
show  signs  of  flowering.  All  should  be 

])runed  above  the  third  branch  of  flowers  so  as 
to  obtain  good  fruits.  The  side  shoots  should 
always  be  suppressed  and  a single  stem  aimed  at. 
The  pruning  and  the  sup]jressiou  of  the  side  shoots 
preserve  materials  wliich  otherwise  would  be 
wasted  in  the  formation  of  useless  leaves  and 
stems,  for  the  formation  of  fruit. 

The  application  of  liquid  manure  to  the  plant? 
at  the  fruiting  stage  helps  to  increase  the  crops. 
Liipiid  manure  for  this  purpose  may  be  advan- 
tageously jircjiared  from  any  dung,  or  a mixture 
of  dung  and  bone  dust.  In  order  to  prexiare  the 
liipiid  manure,  the  dung  should  be  kept  in  a vessel, 
Avith  as  sufficient  Avater  to  keep  it  in  a semi- 
liipiid  state  for  tAvo  or  three  days,  so  that  it  may 
ferment.  A pound  or  tAvo  of  dung  thus  prepared 
may  be  mixed  Avith  a can  of  AA'ater  and  applied 
to  the  plants. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  a dressing  of  saltpetre 
mixed  Avith  earth  applied  to  the  plants  makes 
them  bear  Avell.  A pound  of  saltpetre  reduced  to 
])o\A'der  and  mixed  Avith  dry  earth  is  sufficient 
for  aiqilyiug  to  a hundred  plants. 

Tile  tomato,  like  all  other  plants,  is  subject  to 
disease,  and  it  is  a pitiable  sight  to  see  a plant 
which  Avas  vigorous  the  previous  day,  drooping  all 
its  leaves  and  dying  off,  Avith  lloAvers,  buds,  and 
young  fruit, s on  it.  This  occurs  OAvingto  an  excess 
of  moisture  in  the  land.  With  Avell  drained 
gardens  and  the  occasional  loo.sening  of  the  soil 
to  remove  the  excess  of  moisture  this  could  be 
jirei  eiiteel. 

As  a food  jiroduct  the  tomato  is  Avell  knoAvn, 
Avliile  it  is  also  belii've  l that  it  possesses  certain 
medicinal  jiroiierlies. 

♦ 

WAVS  AM)  iMMAXS. 

Xo  imsect  can  li\e  under  the  aiiplication  of 
hot  alum  Avater.  It  Avill  destroy  red  and  black 


ants,  cockroaches,  spiders,  bug.s,  and  a Avhole 
ho.st  of  others.  Take  tAVO  pounds  of  alum  and 
put  it  in  three  or  four  quarts  of  boiling  Avater ; 
let  it  stand  oA’er  a slow  fii’e  until  the  alum  is 
all  dissolved,  t hen  apply  it  with  a brush  Avhile 
nearly  boiling  hot  to  every  part  of  shelves, 
clo.sets,  Ac.,  Avhere  you  suspect  vennin  to  harbour. 

A mixture  of  copperas  and  glue  Avill  protect 
trees  from  rats  and  mice. 

Half-a-pound  of  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water  is  sufficient.  It  needs 
to  be  kept  stirred  Avdiile  being  sprayed,  otherAvise 
the  poison  Avill  sink  to  the  bottom,  us  neither 
dissolves  in  Avater  except  to  a slight  degree. 

The  French  saj'  that  AA-hen  a large  onion  i.s 
planted  by  the  side  of  a rose  tree  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  shall  touch  the  root  of  the  latter, 
it  increases  the  odour  of  the  floAvers.  The  roses 
thus  produced  Avill  have,  they  say,  an  odour  much 
stronger  and  more  agreeable  than  snch  ns  hav'e 
not  been  so  treated,  and  the  water  distilled  from 
those  roses  is  A'ery  superior  to  that  prepared 
by  means  of  ordinary  rose  leaves. 

The  green  ears  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  form 
a most  delicious  A Cgetable.  The  cobs  should  be 
plucked  just  as  the  styles,  that  elegant  silky- 
looking appendage  to  the  ears  are  beginning  to 
turn  brown  and  Avither.  The  corn  is  then  of  a 
delicate  cream  colour.  The  cobs  are  stripped 
of  tlieir  covering  and  boiled  for  about  three 
([uarters  of  an  hour,  and  eaten  with  a little 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Tobacco  AA'ater  for  killing  insects,  Ac.,  is  made 
by  putting  a pound  of  tobacco  into  four  gallons 
of  lioiling  Avater,  and  placing  the  vessel  over  a 
slow  fire  Avhere  the  Avater  Avill  continue  Avarm 
for  some  time. 

Plants  cannot  liA'e  indefinitely  depriA'ed  of  their 
leaves.  Hence  preventing  their  appearance  above 
the  surface  will  kill  them  sooner  or  later. 

Plants  hav'e  greater  need  for  their  leaves,  and 
can  be  more  easily  killed  in  the  groAV'ing  season 
than  otherAAnse.  Cultivation  in  a dry  time  is  most 
injurious  to  Aveeds  and  beneficial  to  crops. 

Avoid  the  introduction  of  Aveeds  in  manure 
or  litter  from  AA'eedy  surroundings. 

After  a crop  has  been  reaped,  instead  of 
allowing  the  land  to  groA\^  up  to  weeds  it  i.s 
often  Avell  to  soav  some  crop  to  cover  the  ground 
and  keep  them  dOAA’ii. 

Give  eA'ery  part  of  the  farm  clean  cultivation. 
If  the  ground  is  kept  AA'ell  occupied  AV'ith 
other  crojAs,  Aveeds  Avill  give  much  less  trouble. 

Keep  meadoAvs  and  roadsides  Avell  Aveeiled. 

♦ 

THE  POULTEY  YARD. 

By  Aba. 

Poultry  Keepiuy  (aid  Manayem-ent. 

The  adA'antages  of  poultry  keeping  are  very 
great,  as  most  of  my  readers  knoAv,  and  if  one 
has  the  time  to  take  good  care  of  foAvls,  they 
can  bo  made  as  profitable  as  any  other  business. 
It  is,  hoAvever,  very  foolish  to  sujipose  that 
immense  profits  could  be  made  by  keeping  fowls, 
and  those  Avho  have  started  with  this  idea  in 
mind  have  very  naturally  met  Avith  disappoint- 
ment and  given  up  poultry-keeping  in  disgust. 

In  poulti'y-raising  as  in  many  other  kinds  of 
business,  a strict  attention  to  details  is  necessary 
in  order  to  insure  success.  The  jioultry-keeper 
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must  take  an  interest  in  liis  fo^yls ; he  must  )je 
on  the  look-out  to  see  what  they  lack  in  the 
way  of  comfort,  and  supply  that  lack ; he  must 
he  thoughtful  for  tliem.  A thoughtless,  careless 
person  is  less  likely  to  succeed  in  this  business 
than  in  many  aiiothei'. 

There  are  few  households,  except  in  the  most 
densely-populated  parts  of  our  towns  where  a 
<^reater  or  lesser  number  cannot  be  kept  with 
advantage  and  profit.  I do  not  advise  my 
readers  to  keep  fowls  under  conditions  I’endeiitig 
lii!e ' a misery  to  the  poor  creatures,  and  a dis- 
comfiture, if  not  a positive  danger  to  the  health  of 
their  owners  as  is  sometimes  attempted ; but  in 
connection  with  a great  number  of  town  houses, 
room  can  be  contrived  for  a few. 

Fowls  in  confinement  require  more  care  and 
attention  than  those  that  have  their  liberty,_  and 
in  those  cases  overcrowding  should  be  specially 
guarded  against.  In  small  runs  the  number  of 
birds  kept  must  be  limited  in  accordance  . with 
tlie  available  space,  but  where  they  have  an  un- 
limited range  a much  greater  number  may  be 
kept,  and  at  a cheaper  rate,  as  they  find  for  them- 
sel\es  much  necessary  food  when  allowed  to 
roam  about,  but  even  here  overcrowding  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  must  be  avoided 
for  fear  of  bringing  on  contagions  disease  as 
chicken  cholera,  &c. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  Idunder  the  ambitions 
poultry-raiser  can  make  is  trying  to  I'aise  too 
many  fowls.  Because  a farm  contains  a hundred 
acres,  the  owner  may  think  that  he  cannot  over- 
stock it  with  poultry,  and  so  try  to  raise  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  fowls.  Where  fowls 
have  unlimited  range  they  will  go  quite  a dis- 
tance in  search  of  insects.  About  a quarter  of  a 
mile,  however,  is  the  limit  of  their  wanderings, 
and  when  fowls  are  left  to  their  own  inclination 
they  will  separate  in  flocks  of  perhaps  a dozen 
to  each  flock.  This  should  teach  us  a lesson.  We 
can  learn  many  lessons  from  nature,  and  in  their 
natural  state  fowls  never  move  in  large  numbers 
while  foraging,  and  would  not  at  any  other  time  if 
they  could  have  their  own  selection  of  roosting 
places.  But  the  owner  thinks  to  economize  in 
space  and  material,  and  will  crowd  a hundred 
into  one  house,  and  then  wonder  wliy  they  get  sick. 

Poultry-raising  on  a large  scale  will  not  suc- 
ceed from  year  to  yesir  on  a small  area.  Even 
on  a large  farm  each  flock  of  t«’'enty-flve  fowls 
should  have  its  separate  roosting-place.  They 
will  manage  for  themselves  during  the  day  if 
allowed  their  freedom.  Plenty  of  range  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  well-being  of  fowls,  all 
the  advice  to  townspeople  to  keep  a few  fowls 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Fowls  may  do 
well  awhile  iri  a cramped  city  cot,  Imt  time  will 
]u-ove  that  it  cannot  be  succes.sfully  continued 
fi'om  year  to  year.  Besides,  the  keeping  of  poultry 
in  cities  only  adds  much  more  impurity  to  the 
air  where  too  much  cleanliness  cannot  exist  if 
We  liave  any  regard  for  human  healthfulness. 

II MIIMDITY  AtTIT  SMXUAhlTY. 

According  to  M.  Kioner  of  Tlaute-Alaace, 
heredity  inlluencf!  is  controlled  by  two  factor.s — 
the  )»arcnts  wliosi^  characters  arcs  tran.smittod  to 
llie  off<|)ring,  and  tlie  environment,  which  aids 
in  moulding  or  modifying  tlie  latter.  As  an 
instance  of  the  influence  of  environment  is 


mentioned  the  difficulty  of  replacing  a local  race 
or  breed  by  an  imported  one.  The  imported  stock 
becomes  gradually  modified  and  assimilated  in 
character  to  the  local  race,  though  by  the  exercise 
of  care  and  selection  on  the  part  of  the  breeder 
the  original  characteristics  may  be  preserved. 
It  is  inexpedient,  thinks  M.  Kiener,  to  mate 
together  large  sires  and  .small  dams,  whilst  it  is 
beyond  question  that  the  use  of  small  sires  upon 
large  dams  has  yielded  excellent  results.  Many 
e.xamples  are  quoted  to  show  that  neither  of  the 
parents  enjoy  a monopoly  in  the  transmission  of 
characters.  In  other  words  the  offspring  may 
derive  its  peculiarities  from  either  parent,  or 
from  both  parents.  Thirty  years’  observation 
has  convinced  M.  .Kiener  tliat  the  milking  pro- 
pensity, for  example,  is  quite  as  transmissible 
through  the  male  as  through  the  female  line,  and,  in 
view  of  the  large  number  of  offspring  of  one  bull  as 
•ompared  with  those  of  one  cow,  he  argues  that 
the  milking  aptitude  is  xrreferably  propagated 
through  the  male.  He  adds  that  bulls  of  good  dairj^ 
character  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
fairly  developed  teats.  Ancestral  influence  is 
undeniable,  though  under  what  combination  of 
circumstances  it  is  most  likely  to  manifest  itself 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  influence  of  the  male  in 
close  in-and-in  breeding  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance; and  manystrikinginstancesaregivenin  proof 
of  this  statement.  For  the  transmission  of  heredi- 
tary disease  it  is  not  necessary  that  more  than 
one  of  the  parents  should  be  the  medium.  The 
experience  and  observations  of  many  years  has 
led  M.  Kiener  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  never 
come  within  the  capacity  of  the  breeder  to  control 
the  sex  of  the  offspring,  though  some  consider 
that  more  than  one  circumstance  can  be  made  to 
rule  the  sex  and  cite  instances  in  proof  of  their 
theories.  The  age  of  the  parents  does  not  appear 
to  M.  Kiener  to  exercise  any  influence  on  the 
se.x,  and  he  considers  that  the  more  robust  parent 
does  not  necessarily  determine  the  sex. 

The  t>rogress  of  the  study  of  Embryology  has 
placed  beyond  doubt  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
animal  kingdom  the  bisexual  or  hermaphrodite 
condition  is  the  usual  and  primitive  state,  the 
unisexual  condition  being  the  result  of  more  or 
less  suppression  of  the  one  kind  of  sexual  apparatus 
in  favour  of  the  other,  which  consequently 
developes  the  more  fully.  The  embiyos  of  verte- 
brate animals  are  first  hermaphrodite^a  condition 
whicli  is  very  commonly  permanent  among  in- 
vertebrates, and  is  occasionally  more  or  less  so  in 
the  case  of  vertebrates.  In  plants  hermaj)hro- 
ditism  is  the  rule — the  unisexual  condition  the 
exception. 

If  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  at  birth  be 
taken  as  a standard,  it  is  found  that  normally  the 
two  sexes  about  balance  each  other  in  case  of  the 
luiman  species  and  the  domesticated  animals, 
tliough  with  a slight  preponderance  of  males. 
Statistics  of  tlie  European  countries  give  an 
average  of  105  boys  to  every  100  girls.  According 
to  the  observations  of  M.  Cornevin  (Professor  at 
the  Veterinary  School  at  Lyons)  the  ratios  in  the 
case  of  farm  animals  are  : — Horses  101  males  per 
100  females,  cattle  104'6  males,  sheep  115'4,  pigs 
104 '9.  Change  in  the  environment  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  potent  causes  in  the  determination 
of  sex,  and,  as  regards  the  human  race,  observa- 
tions on  this  point  are  easily  made.  In  hot 
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couuti'ies  to  which  white  people  have  migrated 
tliere  is  a preponderance  of  girls  at  birth.  Horses 
equally  serve  to  afford  evidence  that,  in  an  en- 
vironinent  different  from  their  native  one,  there 
is  an  excess  of  female  births. 

The  results  of  the  observations  of  M.M.  Kiener 
and  Cornevin,  as  given  in  their  papers  on  this 
subject,  and  reproduced  in  the  Royal  Ayricultuval 
Journal,  strongly  support  the  statements  given  on 
their  autliority  in  this  note. 


GENEEAL  ITEMS. 


Attention  is  being  prominently  called  to  an 
alleged  cure  for  rieuro-pneumonia,  which  has 
already  been  tried  and  found  effective.  This 
cure  was  <liscovered  l)y  a Mr.  Dawson,  who 
argued  that  as  I’lenro  was  caused  by  a species 
of  microbe  infesting  the  lungs,  and  as  paraffin 
oil  was  found  very  effective  in  destroying  minute 
pests  which  infest  vegetation,  it  might  also  be 
eijually  effective  in  destroying  microbes  in  the 
lungs.  Mr.  Dawson  solved  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  paraffin  oil  “sprayed”  over  the  lungs  liy 
putting  a small  siionge  saturated  with  oil  into 
one  nostril  of  the  affected  animal,  and  holding  the 
other  nostril  tight,  and  at  every  inspiration  of 
the  bea.st  he  gave  the  sponge  a squeeze.  The 
j)lau  proved  ((uite  successful,  and  in  every  case 
resulted  in  the  cure  of  the  animal.  The  system 
has  been  tied  in  a large  number  of  cases  in 
different  localities  and  always  proved  a complete' 
cure,  the  result  being  testified  by  veterinary 
authorities.  The  whole  facts  in  connection  with 
the  discovery  will  be  brought  before  Parliament 
shortly,  so  that  this  most  simple  and  inexpensive 
ciu’c  may  be  fairly  and  thoroughly  tested. 

A new  anil  enlargeil  edition  of  Aliss  Ormerod’s 
work  on  insects,  entitled  “Injurious  Insects  and 
Alethodsof  Prevention”  has  been  lately  ijublished. 
The  volume  is  tastefully  got  iqq  and  is  illustra- 
ted by  a portrait  of  the  distinguished  authoress 
whom  one  Agricultural  Journal  designates  “ the 
(|ueen  of  Entomological  Science.”  Sinqikin, 
.Marshall  I'i:  Co.  are  tlie  publishers,  and  the  book 
i.s  priced  at  fir  e shillings. 

Dr.  Dabcock,  an  American  chemist,  has  di.s- 
covered  a new  method  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  fat  in  milk.  The  new  plan  consists  in  initting 
eipial  (|iiantities  of  milk  and  sulxrhuric  acid  into 
a test  bottle  having  a long  narrow  neck.  The 
bottle  is  then  placed  on  a wheel  which  revolves 
at  the  rate  of  six  to  eight  huudr’ed  times  per 
minute.  In  the  course  of  six  minutes  the  fat 
of  the  milk  which  has  been  set  free  by  the  acid 
will  have  risen  to  the  top.  Some  hot  water  i.s 
then  ])onred  into  the  bottle,  so  as  to  fill  it  up 
to  a certain  ]>oint ; and  after  other  two  minute.s 
whirling  at  the  same  rate,  the  cream  will  have 
again  risen  to  the  to]),  and  its  percentage  can 
be  read  on  the  graduated  neck  of  the  bottle. 

A new  college  farm  has  been  establi.shed  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  where  all  the  branches  of 
agriculture  will  be  taught — the  in.structors  being 
all  member.s  of  oni'  family.  These  consist  of 
Air.  licdingham,  senior,  who  will  bo  assisted  by 
his  eldest  son  who  studied  at  the  Edinburgh 


Univer.sity,  and  is  at  present  a lecturer  at  the 
Tamworth  College,  his  youngest  son  trained 
in  America,  and  by  his  daugliter  who  is  an 
adept  in  dairying. 

Paddy  occupies  an  area  of  1,*27:2,10()  acres  tliis 
year  in  the  Aladras  Presidency,  a little  under 
the  normal  area.  Cotton  is  cultivated  over 
71,800  acres.  Indigo  11,200,  and  Gingelly  339,200. 

According  to  analyses  made  by  Dr.  Barry, 
Government  Aiialyst  at  Bombay,  buffalo’s  milk 
has  18'67  per  cent  total  solids,  that  of  the 
Indian  cow  12'88,  that  of  English  cows  13’20. 
The-  fat  in  the  milk  of  the  three  varieties  of 
, auiniiils  re.spectively,  were,  7’78,  2‘87,  and  3’82 
per  cent.  The  difference  was  also  borne  out  in 
the  results  of  butter-making,  and  goes  to  show 
how  valuable  the  buffalo  is  as  a butter  and  yhee 
producing  animal. 


As  to  the  soil  for  grapes,  Food,  Home  and 
Garden  says  ; — “ The  old  idea  that  grapes  thrive 
best  on  light  land  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact 
that  such  soils  are  naturally  dry.  IVhile  a heavy 
clay  is  not  best  for  the  grape,  it  is  jio  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  success  in  vineyarding,  provided 
it  be  thoroughly  underdrained.  In  fact,  grajie 
growing  is  possible  under  a wider  range  of  con- 
ditions and  soil  than  is  the  case  with  any  oflier 
crop.  The  one  thing  that  the  grape  roots  cannot 
abide  is  stagnant  water.  No  matter  if  this  dries 
out  in  midsummer,  it  is  then  past  the  ]iower  of 
the  vine  to  regain  lost  time.  Land  thoroughly 
diained  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  warms  quickly 
and  nuikes  a di.ft'erence  in  temperature  of  five  to 
ten  degrees  or  more  at  the  time  when  the  vino 
most  needs  warmth.” 


According  to  the  American  Ayricullurid,  a 
sandy  lojun  is  the  best  soil  for  sweet  potatoes, 
and  well-rotted  stable  manure  the  best  fertilizei'. 


By  reservation  of  forest-land  and  the  restrict- 
ing on  cattle  grazing  the  Aladras  Govei’nnient 
thinks  that  it  is  doing  its  best  to  eliminate 
deteriorated  cattle,  and  reiider  the  conditions  of 
life  easier  for  cattle  of  stronger  growth.  A fee 
is  charged  for  each  head  of  cattle  admitted  to 
the  forest  reserves. 


According  to  the  Indian  AyriculturiA,  the 
study  of  elementary  agriculture  has  been  much 
attended  to  in  primary  schools  in  the  Central 
Provinces  of  India  during  the  past  year.  School 
gardens  are  to  be  estaldished  for  the  boys  to 
learn  the  industry  jiractically.  Both  these  plans 
have  formed  part  of  the  policy  of  the  late  Director 
of  Agriculture  ii\  Ceylon  in  the  appointment  of 
Agricultural  Instructors. 


The  leaves  of  Dahoieia  Ilopwoodii,  a shrub 
growing  in  Australia,  which  are  chewed  by  the 
natives  in  the  same  way  as  tobacco  is  chewed, 
bid  fair  I o be  a rival  to  tobacco.  The  leaves  of 
this  tree  contain  an  alkaloid  ])iturine  which  is 
identical  or  closely  allied  to  nicotine.  At  least 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  actions  of  nicotine 
and  pit  urine  are  in  every  i-espect  identical. 

Frraiinn. — In  October  number,  the  title  of  first 
article  should  be  “ Liquid  Alauure." 
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SCHOOL  NEWS. 

Hrr.  H.  W.  Green,  late  Director  of  Public  In- 
struction and  the  founder  of  the  Colombo  School 
of  Agriculture,  has  been  confirmed  in  the  ap- 
pointment, in  which  he  has  more  than  once  acted, 
of  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary ; and  Mr.  Cull,  late 
Principal  of  the  Royal  College,  succeeds  him  as 
Director  of  Public  Instruction.  In  spite  of  Mr. 
Green’s  translation  to  another  department,  where 
he  will  have  more  than  enough  to  occupy  his 
time  and  attention,  we  doubt  not  he  will  main- 
tain his  interest  in  the  cause  of  agricultural 
education  in  Ceylon,  and  the  success  of  the  school 
with  which  his  name  will  always  be  associated. 


Mr.  J.  S.  De  Saram  is  back  again  in  Colombo 
in  the  capacity  of  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Requests,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled  with 
so  great  satisfaction  on  a previous  occasion. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Juanis,  who  passed  out  of  the 
school  last  year,  has  been  appointed  Agricul- 
tural Instructor  of  the  unfortunate  Walapane 
district,  the  condition  of  which  the  Assistant 


Government  Agent  of  Nuwera  Eliya  is  doing  all 
he  can  to  improve. 


Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Improvement  Society  was  the  much 
written  about  “ Need  of  Technical  Education  in 
Ceylon,”  the  subject  of  a paper  read  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  de  Silva.  At  the  last  meeting  five  new  mem- 
bers, unconnected  with  the  school,  were  elected 


Ml’.  Jayasinghe,  an  old  boy  of  the  school,  has 
settled  down  as  a sugar-cane  planter  in  the 
Southern  Province.  He  has  already  xfianted  iqj 
100  acres,  and  intends  opening  about  the  same 
extent  of  land  with  the  object  of  extending  the 
cultivation  of  the  cane. 


Tile  final  examination  for  the  Seniors,  as  well 
as  the  Junior  class  examination,  comes  off  about 
the  loth  of  the  month  ; the  distribution  of  prizes 
and  certificates  will  folloAV  at  the  end  of  the 
month  ; and  the  long  Christmas  holidays  begin 
from  tile  1st  December, 
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ANALYSES  OF  TEA,  TEA  SOILS  AND 
TEA  MANURES. 

R.  JOHN  HUGHES  analyaoJ 
speoimona  of  soils  of  a large 
proportion  of  the  hill  districts 
of  Ceylon,  in  which  tea  is 
now  grown,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  their  suitability  for 
coffee  culture,  indicating  the 
meohanioal  treatment  and  the  nature  of  the  manures 
best  oaloulatedto  improve  the  soils  and  help  our  then 
staple  product.  But  since  Mr.  Hughes  was  here 
on  the  requisition  of  the  Planters’  Association,  tea 
has  been  grown  in  localities,  such  as  the  Eelanj 
Valley,  which  were  not  even  conceived  of  as  suit- 
able for  coffee.  Tea  also  flourishes  in  stiff  and 
ferruginous  soils,  not  so  well  adapted  for  coffee, 
and  tea,  being  a leaf-producer  and  not  cultivated  for 
fruit  as  coffee  was,  is  not  so  much  benefited  by 
the  application  of  lime  as  coffee  and  coffee  soils 
were.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  not  only  ought 
our  Planters'  Association  to  respond  readily  to  Mr. 
Hughes’s  offer  to  analyze  specimens  of  Oeylon  teas, 
but  that  the  scope  of  the  chemist’s  examination  and 
report  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  reports 
on  the  soils  in  which  the  teas  are  grown  and  in- 
dications of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  fertilizing 
matter  necessary,  or  likely  to  improve  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  produce.  More  than  two  years 
ago  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  0^ 
India  formulated  an  exceedingly  comprehensive 
scheme  of  dealing  with  teas,  soils  and  manures 
and  also  the  technical  details  of  the  manufacture  Of 
tea.  The  proposed  scheme  originated  in  a letter 
from  Messrs.  Jardme,  Skinner  & Oo.  pointing  out 
the  very  haphazard  manner  in  which  tea  in  India 
and  Assam  was  manured.  The  letter  was  accom- 
panied by  specimens  of  oil  cakes  used  on  various 
estates  (one  of  which,  by  the  way,  bore  the  elegant 
name  of  “ Rose  Kandy  ”)  and  asked  information 


although  a lakh  of  rupees  and  upwards  was  spent 
annualbj  on  oil  cake  in  Caoliar  alone.  On  this  letter 
the  comment  of  the  Secretary  is  : — 

“The  information  which  is  required  for  basing  au 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  different  oil-cakes  as  a manure 
for  tea,  does  not  appear  to  exist.  This  should  include 
analysis  of  the  soils  on  which  the  tea  is  grown,  of  tea 
leaf,  of  the  manures  accessible,  and  other  points  of  the 
like  nature,  without  which  the  scientific  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  impossible,  The  Society,  and  indeed  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  great  Tea  industry,  are  therefore 
greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Warden,  who  has  expressed  his 
willingness  to  make  a set  of  the  required  analyses  which, 
when  tabulated,  will  show  at  a glance  what  the  different 
soils  require.  'The  importance  of  the  data  which  will 
thus  be  collected  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  for  much 
of  the  information  will  be  as  useful  to  cultivators  of 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  &c.,  as  to  Tea  planters.  Blessrs.  W. 
O.  Bell-Irving  and  P.  Playfair  are  appointed  as  sub- 
committee to  give  Dr.  Warden  such  assistance  as  he 
may  require,” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Indian  Tea  Association  : — 

“ An  unanimous  opinion  was  expressed  that  Dr. 
Warden’s  report  on  Tea  Manures  and  Tea  Garden 
Soils  would  be  likely  to  prove  most  instructive  and 
valuable,  and  as  such,  sure  to  be  much  appreciated 
by  all  interested  in  tea  growing.  On  receipt  of  details 
as  to  the  manner,  &o.,  in  which  the  samples  should 
be  collected,  the  Tea  Association  will  be  only  too  pleased 
to  do  the  needful.  It  is  suggested  that  samples  be 
sent  from  three  or  four  representative  gardens  in 
each  district,  say  Oachar,  Sylhet,  Assam  and  the  Dooars, 
and  that  gardens  possessing  different  descriptions  of 
soil  be  selected.  One  garden  to  send,  say  black  peaty 
bheel  soil,  another  plateau  mould,  a third  stiff  soil, 
and  a fourth  a specimen  of  Teelah  formation.  Some 
idea  should  be  given  as  to  the  amount  of  earth  (sur- 
face  and  subsoil)  required  as  a sample,  and  the  depth 
at  which  the  latter  should  be  taken,  also  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  oil-cake,  bone-dust,  cow-manure,  &o-,  necessary 
for  a fair  test  muster.” 

It  will  thu8  be  seen  that  Indian  Tea  Gardena 
embrace  all  the  varieties  of  soil  which  exist  in  Ceylon, 
although  the  terms  “ bheel  ” and  “ teelah  ” do  not 
enter  into  our  vocabulary,  as  descriptive  respectively 
of  swamp  and  hill  land.  Samples  of  soils  and  plants 
were  actually  sent  to  Dr.  Warden,  but  the  illness 
of  members  of  his  staff  prevented  the  analyses,  and 
details  of  the  wider  scheme  were  specified  in  the 
journal.  The  necessity  for  action  was  shown  by 
I the  statement  that  in  Cachar,  Assam,  and  Sylhet 
! there  were  many  “ concerns  ” still  of  lha  highest 


as  to  the  fertility  of  each  as  a leaf-stimulator.  It 
was  added  that  managers,  as  a rule,  had  little 
idea  of  the  comparative  mauurial  value  of  oil  cakes, 


class  and  remunerative  with  a yield  of  from  -1  to 
6 maunds  (320  to  4801b.)  per  acre  ; but  since  gar- 
I dens  were  being  opened  oui  which  yielded  (i  to  8 
I maunds  (480  to  640  lb.),  the  old  estates,  if  not 
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renovated  would  fall  back  into  the  third  or  fourth 
class.  The  proposal  therefore  was  that 

“ A competent  chemist  should  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  investigations  indicated  above, 
viz,,  the  analysis  of  the  tea  plant,  the  root^,  stem, 
branches,  leaves  and  seed ; the  soils  on  which  the  plant 
is  grown  and  the  manures,  both  such  as  may  be  avail- 
able on  the  spot,  and  those  it  is  possible  to  transport 
with  sufScient  economy  to  make  their  use  practicable. 
Linked  with  the  enquiry  as  to  the  fertility  of  soils 
would  be  questions  relating  to  the  treatment  ot  the 
tea  plant,  and  of  the  leaf  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, points  on  which  most  useful  information  may  be 
obtainable  by  careful  scientific  enquiry.  As  for  ex- 
ample, the  causes  which  tend  to  variations  of  quality 
in  the  teas  produced,  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  leaf  during  the  process  of  manufacture, 
and  a number  of  similar  points  which  if  they  cannot 
be  dealt  with  chemically  may,  when  a full  record  of 
all  local  circumstances  is  available,  be  referred  to  the 
leading  authorities  in  different  departments  in  Europe. 

It  was  resolved  that  a competent  chemist  should 
be  engaged  for  the  purposes  indicated  for  a period 
of  at  least  two  years  ; that  the  results,  as  obtained 
should  be  published  ; that  Rl0,000  should  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  Indian  Tea  Association  ; that  portions 
of  the  necessary  expenditure  should  be  recouped  by 
fees  levied  for  special  reports  on  soils  of  individual 
gardens  and  soils  submitted  for  analysis.  There 
are  other  details  of  minor  importance  and  the  me- 
morandum concludes  as  follows  : — 

“ At  present  the  tea  industry  is  regulated  by  more  or 
less  empirical  methods ; the  precise  conditions  which 
infiuence  the  commercial  value  of  the  teas  are  pra.cti- 
cally  unrecuioised.  A high  priced  tea  and  a low  priced 
one,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  are  chemically  indis- 
tiDguisbable.  The  tea  plant  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
larger  crop  by  the  return  to  the  soil  of  certain  princi- 
ples abstracted  by  the  leaf,  and  which  is  at  present 
given  back  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  manures,  while 
those  which  influence  the  quality  ot  the  leaf  are,  from 
a chemical  point  of  view,  an  unknown  factor.  There 
are  general  rules  regarding  the  restoration  to  the  soil  ot 
constituents  abstracted  which  are  as  applicable  to  the 
tea  plant  as  to  any  other  crop,  and  the  systematic  appli- 
cation of  which  will  most  certainly  improve  the  yield. 
But  although  it  cannot  with  certainty  be  predicted 
that  any  special  rules  will  be  deduced  as  an  outcome 
of  the  enquiry,  the  application  ofwhich  will  certainly 
improve  the  quality  of  tea,  yet  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  general  deductions  will  be  arrived  at 
which  will  indicate  to  some  extent  the  system  which 

should  be  adopted  to  this  end.” 

The  memorandum  is  dated  Sept.  1889,  but  up  till 
now,  we  have  not  seen  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  that  the  Indian  Tea  Association  has  taken 
any  more  active  steps  to  carry  out  the  scheme, 
than  our  own  Oeylon  Planters’  Association  has 
done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  proposal. 
Mr.  Hughes  is  now  well  enough  known  in  Ceylon 
to  justify  us  in  saying  that  no  better  qualified 
chemist  could  be  chosen  to  carry  out  analyses  and 
experiments  such  as  are  contemplated  in  the  Indian 
memorandum. 

Our  planters  know  generally  that  tea  requires  more 
nitrogenous  manures  than  coffee  did.  That  no  better 
fertilizer  oould  be  used  than  cattle  manure,  provided 
it  were  easily  obtainable  from  extraneous  sources, 
or  if  the  keeping  of  cattle  on  estates,  largely  for 
the  sake  of  their  manure  oould  be  made  to  pay. 
We  also  know  that  no  better  oil-cake  can  be  used 
to  supply  nitrogen  largely  and  potash  in  an  ap- 
preciable degree  than  white  castor  cake,  while 
coconut  poonao  is  good,  but  not  so  valuable  as  a 
fertilizer,  especially  where  wild  pigs  and  similar 
animals  abound.  We  know  that  by  a very  large 
number  of  authorities  it  is  held  that  to  supply  tea 
with  the  desiderated  proportions  of  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  a perfect  combination  is 
(bRt  of  white  Oastor  oake  and  bones  broken  small. 


If  the  latter  are  steamed  so  much  the  better, 
perhaps.  But  so  highly  nitrogenous  a substance  as 
fish  must  be  valuable,  if  only  its  effects  are  lasting. 
Kainit,  too,  might  be  found  valuable..  In  a recent 
experiment  fish  manure  alone  put  luxuriant  leaf 
on  the  tea  bushes  and  no  blossom,  while  fish 
manure  with  an  admixture  of  bones,  stimulated 
blossom  (which  is  undesirable,)  as  well  as  leaf.  A 
small  quantity  of  super-phosphate  added  to  the  fish 
would  probably  have  been  preferable.  Such  ques- 
tions and  others  regarding  manures,  in  oonnection 
with  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the  tea  plant 
and  the  soil  in  whioh  it  grows,  a competent  chemist 
could  settle.  And  surely  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  such  a man  as  Mr.  Hughes,  watching,  re- 
peating, and  experimenting  on  all  the  processes 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  leaf,  under  different 
circumstances  of  elevation  and  weather  and  of  the 
leaf  itself  as  to  degrees  of  withering,  rolling,  fer- 
mentation, roasting,  &c.,  would  be  able  to  help 
planters  to  obtain  uniformly  those  good  results, 
which  at  present  are  obtained  only  occasionally. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  a portion  of  the  fueds 
of  the  Association,  with,  perhaps  eome  help  from 
Government,  would  be  well  spent  in  securing  the 
services  of  Mr.  Hughes,  or  some  other  competent 
chemist,  if  that  gentleman  cannot  accept  the  mission, 
to  conduct  in  different  districts  of  Ceylon,  and  on 
a series  of  typical  plantations  and  in  their  factories, 
a series  of  experiments  in  cultivation,  the  applica- 
tion of  manures,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  gathered 
leaf,  such  as  we  have  indicated  in  quoting  and 
commenting  on  the  comprehensive  Indian  Memorans 
dum.  We  submit  the  question  for  the  eeriou 
consideration  of  the  producers  of  tea  in  our  island. 
Our  teas  have  a high  character  for  their  fine 
quality.  Our  efforts  ought  to  be  directed  to  sustain- 
ing and  even  improving  the  character  of  what  is 
now  the  staple  product  of  Oeylon. 


RECENT  GEMMING  FINDS. 

Several  valuable  gems  have  recently  been  found 
in  Rakwana  and  the  Morawak  Korale,  which  are 
likely  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  market, 
especially  amongst  London  capitalists.  Apropos 
of  a para,  in  our  contemporary  the  “ Times  ” yester- 
day headed  “Gemming  in  Morawak  Korale,”  whioh 
says: — “ We  are  told  that  a cat’s-eye  was  recently 
discovered  on  Rangwelltenne  which  has  just  been 
sold  for  R12,000,” — we  are  informed  that  it  was 
not  found  on  Rangwelltenne,  the  mining  rights  of 
whioh  belong  to  the  Ceylon  Gemming  and  Mining  Co., 
but  it  was  found  in  the  Morowak  Korale,  and  Rang- 
welltenne is  in  Rakwana.  This  catseye  was  sold 
in  Colombo  three  days  ago  to  a Moorman  for  the 
sum  named.  An  experienced  man  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  stone  says  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  that  has  been  found  of  recent 
years. 

Another  very  fine  stone  of  26  carats,  was  recently 
found  on  Knowhill  estate,  adjoining  the  Oeylon 
Gemming  and  Mining  Syndicate’s  estate,  Golden 
Grove. 

^ — 

The  Hardy  White  Passion-flowers. — Messrs 
Fuller,  Courtecay  Nursery,  Newton  Abbot,  write  to 
protest  against  a doubt  raised  by  a correspondent  as 
to  the  corn  ctness  of  the  statement  that  the  plant  in 
question  originated  in  their  nursery  as  a seedling  from 
P.  ccerulea.  Although  the  plant  was  first  described 
in  these  columns,  we  were  of  course  dependent  upon 
others  for  a correct  statement  as  to  its  history.  Messrs. 
Fuller  say  they  raised  the  plant,  and  there  is,  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  their 
accuracy ; but,  if  it  be  a seedling,  other  people  may 
have  raised  it  before,  and  others  may  raise  it  again, 
— Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  LAND  SALES. 

IN  CEYLON. 

A new  set  of  regulations  for  sale  of  unreserved 
Crown  lands  is  published  in  the  last  Gazette  and 
will  come  into  operation  from  the  1st  proximo.  They 
are  much  the  same  as  those  given  in  our  latest 
“ Handbook  and  Directory  ” with  the  exception  of 
a few  amendments  ; while  several  new  clauses  have 
been  added  to  them.  Clauses  1,  2,  12  and  13,  and 
the  last  part  of  clause  4 commencing  from  “ For 
the  opening  ” <feo.,  and  that  of  clause  9,  from  “ and 
the  amount  of  stamp  duty  chargeable”  &o, , have 
been  expunged,  and  clause  11  has  been  made  to 
read  “ On  receipt  of  the  purchase  money  in  full, 
the  Government  Agent  will  apply  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  for  a grant  in  duplicate,”  Ac.  In  the  table 
of  fees  the  progressive  increase  of  R40  per  100  acres 
will  in  future  be  for  lots  between  2,000  and  6,000 
acres  and  not  5,000  acres  as  hitherto.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  new  clauses  referred  to  : — 

As  a general  rule,  all  unreserved  Crown  lands  will 
be  sold  by  auction,  and  at  a price  not  less  than  10 
rupees  per  acre. 

Sales  of  unreserved  Crown  land  are  classified  as 
follows : — 

(«)  Those  of  forest,  jungle,  or  patana  not  hitherto 
cultivated. 

(?))  Those  of  land  already  occupied,  but  the  posses- 
sion of  which  the  occupants  desire  to  regularise. 

(c)  Those  of  land  which  the  occupants  fail  in  ac- 
quiring, or  that  have  been  seized  in  default  of  pay- 
ment of  tax. 

Under  class  (a)  fall ; — 

(1)  Land  sales  initiated  by  the  Government  to  ad- 
vance the  progress  of  agricultural  or  planting  en- 
terprise. 

(2)  Lands  the  sale  of  which  is  applied  for  by  parties 
desirous  of  adding  to  existing  holdings  or  of  possess- 
ing laud  in  a district  of  their  own  selection. 

To  class  {!>)  belong : — 

(3)  Lands  occupied  originally  without  deeds  of  title 
and  improved  for  a period  of  less  than  5 years,  but 
sold  to  the  occupant  on  payment  of  the  appraise  1 value. 

(1)  Laud.s  occupied  originally  without  deeds  of  ti  le 
and  improved  fora  period  of  more  than  5 years  and 
less  than  10  years,  but  sold  to  the  occupant  at  the  rate 
of  10  rupees  per  acre,  and  lands  held  ou  permit  or 
license  continuously  for  not  less  than  2 years. 

While  under  class  (e)  come  ; — 

(5)  All  lands  under  (3)  and  (4)  which  the  occupants 
fail  to  acquire  under  the  conditions  therein  stated, 
besides  those  seized  in  default  of  payment  of  tax. 

When  lands  exposed  for  sale  under  rule  2 (a)  and  (i) 
exceeii  50  acres  in  extent,  or  in  cases  where  small 
contiguous  blocks  aggregate  50  acres  or  more,  the  same 
shall  be  advertised  in  the  Gazette,  with  the  name  of 
the  applicant,  if  any  ; and  these  and  other  advertise- 
ments may  be  inserted,  as'at  present,  by  the  Surveyor- 
General  in  the  Local,  Indian,  or  Home  papers,  under 
such  limitatioi.s  as  the  Government  may  from  time  to 
time  appoint. 

Before  any  block  of  unreserved  forest,  mukalana, 
lands  adjoining  forests  and  lauds  adjoining  river  or 
streams,  or  ohena  over  twenty  years’  growth  can  be 
brought  forward  for  sale,  the  opinion  of  the  Conser- 
vator of  Forests  shall  bo  taken  as  to  the  desirability 
or  otherwise  of  the  alienation  before  publication  of 
intended  sale  in  the  Gazette  ; and  in  cases  where  the 
block  exceeds  60  acres  in  extent,  a report  on 
the  laud,  with  explanatory  sketch,  shall  further  be 
submitted  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  showing 
its  situation,  altitude,  jiroximity  to  existing  estates, 
drainage  of  watershed,  extent  of  forest  reserves  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  probable  existence  of  minerals 
or  gems. 

I.and  over  5,000  ft.  elevation  sliall  not  be  alienated, 
iiml  laud  of  any  elevation  whatsoever,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  authority,  from  its  position  upon 
or  at  the  side  of  a ridge,  or  at  the  source  of  streams, 
or  ou  the  banks  of  streams,  or  for  any  other  cause, 
should  not  bo  alienated,  may  bo  permanently  n served 
and  marked  in  the  record  maps  '‘Aut  to  ho  sold." 


When  any  block  or  lot  of  land  has  been  reserved 
as  above  by  order  of  Government,  such  block  or  lot 
shall  not  be  brought  forward  for  sale  at  any  future 
time  unless  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  reserved 
have  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  ceased  to  exist. 

Reservations  on  rivers  or  streams  should  be  carelully 
demarcated  and  preserved,  more  especially  when  there 
is  dependent  paddy  cultivation  below ; while  in  the 
esse  of  estates  bordering'  ou  villages,  suitable  reserva- 
tions round  the  village  should  be  allowed  for  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  in  forest  produce,  grazing, 
and  .so  forth.  The  land  abutting  on  paddy  fields 
sliou'd,  as  a general  rule,  be  reserved  for  the  villagers. 

Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Government  Agents 
and  Surveyor- General  in  bringing  forward  unreserved 
Crown  Lands  for  sale. 

In  respect  to  land  sales  under  2 (a)  of  the  Regula- 
tions for  Land  Sales  dated  September  13th,  1890,  the 
Government  Agents,  under  instructions  from  Govern- 
ment, will  make  arrangements  for  bringing  forward  for 
sales  suitable  blocks  of  land  in  such  district  or  districts 
as  the  Government  may  deem  expedient.  With  regard 
to  sales  under2(?))  and  (c),  the  necessary  arrangements 
will  devolve  upon  the  Government  Agents  in  con- 
junction with  the  Surveyor-General. 

When  Crown  land  exposed  for  sale  at  upset  price 
has  any  standing  timber  or  other  forest  produce  upon 
it,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  crown  on  its  own 
behalf  to  fell  and  remove  the  same,  or  to  sell  all  or 
part  of  such  standing  timber  and  produce  to  the  pur- 
chaser, at  a valuation  to  be  made  by  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment. 

Government  Agents  and  officers  of  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment are  enjoined,  when  dealing  with  applications,  to  be 
particularly  ou  their  guard  against  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  applicants  to  select  the  pick  of  the  land  in  sepa- 
rate blocks,  or  to  obtain  allotments  in  such  positions  as 
to  detract  from  the  value  of  neighbouring  unsold  land, 
aud  by  rendering  this  latter  inaccessible  in  the  future 
to  other  applicants,  co  obtam  command  of  the  market. 
To  prevent  these  attempted  deteriorations  of  crown 
property,  Irontage  to  routes  of  communication  (roads, 
rivers,  &c.)  should  be  evenly  distributed,  means  of 
acoo-.stoa'I  lots  provided  by  Buitabl«  road  reservations, 
and  the  la"d  blocked  out  as  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  and  not  as  the  desire  of  the  a]  plioant 
dictates. 

Forest  and  woodland  being  of  vital  importance  to 
the  interests  of  the  community,  whether  for  the  supply 
of  material  wants,  for  grazing,  for  assuring  the  water 
supply,  for  maintaining  the  balance  of  bird  and  insect 
life,  or  for  preserving  the  beauty. of  the  landscape, 
the  Surveyor- Genera)  aud  Government  Agents  are  held 
responsible  that  in  bringing  forward  lands  for  sale  due 
attention  is  paid  to  these  important  considerations. 

Sales  of  land  under  rule  2 (a)  will  be  held  from  time 
to  lime  at  such  place  and  on  such  date  as  the  Govern- 
ment may  by  Notification  in  the  Government  Gazette 
appoint.  Sales  under  rule  2 {b)  aud  (c)  will  be  held 
when  practicable  at  the  different  kacncheries  twice 
a month,  after  six  weeks’  advertisement  by  Notifi- 
cation in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  care  will  he 
taken  to  prevent  the  days  of  sale  in  the  several 
Provinces  from  clashing  with  each  other. 

♦- 

Some  Ineeeior  Madras  Tobaccos. — In  May  last 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  forwarded  to  Messrs. 
Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  & Co  , of  London,  for  report, 
samples  of  certain  tobaccos  grown  in  this  Presidency. 
Of  these  tobacco  grown  in  Chebrole,  Kistna  District 
and  Cudicota,  Cuddapah  District,  are  reported  to 
be  of  no  value  and  not  worth  sending  to  Europe. 
That  grown  at  Medur,  in  the  Kistna  District,  the 
firm  offers  to  buy  at  2d  per  pound  in  London,  and 
the  tobacco  from  Pannatola  in  Jammalamadugu  in 
Cuddapah  District  at  IJd  delivered  at  London.  The 
tobacco  growers  in  these  districts  are  not  likely  to 
accept  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  & 
Co.,  as  the  rates  offered  by  them  are  lower  than  the 
local  selling  prices  of  the  Pioneer,  Oct-  121h 
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LETTERS  FROM  JAMAICA  : NO.  82. 


WEATHEE — COFEE  CROPS — PRICES  FOE  COFFEE  IN  LON- 
DON— CEYLON  VERSUS  JAMAICA — LABOUR  SUPPLY — THE 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION— RAILWAY  EXTENSION. 

Blue  Mountain  District,  for  Packet  of  Aug.  12th; 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  quite  six  months  since  I ad- 
dressed you  ; the  only  excuse  I can  make  is  that  I 
have  not  had  sufSoient  materials  for  a letter. 

First,  as  to  weather  among  these  Blue  Mountain 
hills  : we  had  during  the  five  first  months  of  the 
year,  more  rain  than  we  needed — not  that  it  was 
heavy,  but  continuous  showery  weather  with  very 
few  intervening  fine  days,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  do  much  coffee  preparation  till  June,  for  as 
you  know  we  have  to  prepare  our  coffee  on  the  estate 
ready  for  shipment.  On  the  other  hand  other  parts 
of  the  island,  even  those  below  us  and  not  far  off 
as  the  crow  flies,  have  sufiered  from  drought,  and 
I fear  it  will  cause  light  and  short  crops  in  the  low- 
lying  districts  of  the  island  which  are  mostly  owned 
by  settlers,  and  would  in  Ceylon  be  termed  native 
coffee.  My  own  coffee  in  the  high  fields  in  exposed 
places  Bulfered  very  much  from  the  cold  cutting 
N.-E.  winds,  and  the  constant  showers  ; the  ends  of 
the  branches  turned  black  and  had  quite  a frost- 
bitten appearance.  It  was  only  in  the  highest  coffee 
in  Ceylon,  and  in  hollows,  that  I have  seen  the  like. 
It  is  evident  that  4,000  should  be  the  limit  at  which 
Jamaica  coffee  should  be  planted;  3,000  feet  is  by  far 
the  best  height,  as  we  are  so  much  more  to  the 
northward,  and  have  quite  a marked  winter.  I am 
glad  to  say  that  most  of  my  neighbours  had  good 
crops  and  did  very  well ; on  old  Jamaica  properties 
crops  seem  to  alternate : after  a large  yield.  One 
must  look  for  a shorter  one  the  coming  year. 

As  to  prices,  Ceylon  appears  to  have  done  better 
in  London  than  Jamaica  in  Liverpool.  I saw  in 
the  T.  A.  list  that  one  Ceylon  property  had  touched 
I32s  and  133s  ; this  is  what  our  best  marks 
usually  obtain  for  number  one  quality.  I fancy 
the  highest  price  is  given  in  London  for  “ pea- 
berry,”  but  this  is  seldom  separated  in  Jamaica, 
as  the  sizers  do  not  seem  to  be  perforated  to  extract 
the  peaberry : my  sizer,  one  of  the  old  fine  sort, 
does  not.  Some  little  time  ago  I noticed  in  one 
of  the  Tropical  Agriculturists  a letter  from  a 
Jamaica  planter,  who  was  evidently  not  a Blue 
Mountain  but  a Manchester  coffee  planter.  In  one 
of  my  previous  letters  No.  22, 1 described  Manchester 
coffee,  and  how  totally  it  differed  from  ours,  being 
grown  under  the  shade  of  trumpet  trees,  without 
which  shade  it  strangely  cannot  thrive  : the  land 
is  flat,  the  soil  red,  as  in  parts  of  Devonshire  ; 
and  there  is  a subsoil  of  marl  which  is  fatal  to 
the  coffee  tree  if  the  roots  reach  as  far.  On  the 
other  hand  our  hills  are  very  steep,  suitable  land 
has  to  be  picked  out,  and  the  conditions  far  more 
favourable  than  those  of  Udapussellawa  andHaputale 
in  Ceylon,  but  we  have  no  open  patanas,  the  sea 
is  only  some  ten  miles  off,  and  the  hills  altogether 
are  very  much  more  scarped  and  abrupt. 

As  regards  Immigration,  it  is  to  be  again 
resorted  to,  but  not  before  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  obtain  indentured  labour  locally,  by  a 
system  of  yearly  contracts,  the  employer  to  pay 
Government  the  sum  £2  10s  for  each  labourer  so 
supplied,  over  and  above  his  daily  wages.  £2  of  this 
sum  is  to  bo  handed  to  the  labourer  as  a premium 
at  the  end  of  his  contract.  I am  not  of  opinion 
that  this  plan  will  meet  with  much  success,  and  it 
certainly  will  not  be  popular  amongst  the  planters 
and  other  employers  of  labour,  who  will  not  care  | 
to  pay  the  £2  10s  extra  yearly  for  labour  procured  . 
locally.  In  the  case  of  East  Indian  coolies  it  is  I 
different,  as  it  is  natural  the  planter  should  bear  the  , 


principal  cost  of  importation.  Neither  do  I think 
the  3s  4d  extra  a month  will  induce  our  local 
Jamaican  to  bind  himself  to  any  such  ar- 
rangement, as  he  loves  his  liberty  too  dearly, 
and  might  fancy  it  was  a dodge  to  introduce  a 
species  of  slavery.  As  to  the  local  coolies  who 
have  served  their  time,  a few  might  be  induced  to 
tender  for  the  sake  of  the  £2  bonus,  but  they 
mostly  prefer  to  become  keepers  of  rum  and  other 
shops.  As  to  such  coolies  who  are  free  and  are  now 
working  on  some  of  the  sugar  estates,  this  new  plan 
ought  to  suit  them,  as  by  binding  themselves  for  a 
year  they  would  get  two  pounds  a year  in  addition 
to  their  present  wages.  It  would  in  my  opinion  be 
best  to  send  for  coolies  at  once,  and  if  they  could 
be  got  from  the  Madras  Presidency  instead  of 
Bengal,  a much  better  working  man  and  physi- 
cally stronger,  would  be  obtained,  some  perhaps 
with  experience  of  Ceylon  or  Mauritius. 

Our  Exhibition  buildings  are,  from  the  account  I 
read  in  the  newsparers, progressing  satisfactorily  anil 
there  is  the  hope  that  they  will  be  all  but  completed 
by  the  middle  of  January.  The  Governor  has  been 
visiting  various  parts  of  the  island  and  stirring  up  the 
people  to  action.  The  consequence  is  that  two 
or  three  local  exhibitions  in  other  towns  in  the 
island  are  to  be  held  so  that  the  people  will  get  a 
good  idea  of  what  the  large  Exhibition  is  intended 
for.  That  the  Exhibition  will  draw  attention  to 
Jamaica  and  her  products,  and  make  her  to  be 
better  known  all  over  the  world,  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  no  one  seems  to  expect  a financial  success,  as 
our  own  population  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  pay, 
the  expense  of  travelling  will  deter  many  from 
visiting  it,  and  it  is  too  long  and  expensive  a trip 
to  expect  many  to  come  from  Europe  where  they 
can  see  very  much  finer  exhibitions ; but  no  doubt 
it  may  induce  many  Americans  and  West  Indians 
to  visit  us,  if  sufficient  accommodation  is  available. 
With  this  view  a law  has  been  passed  to  induce 
people  to  build  hotels  without  delay.  Government 
guaranteeing  3 per  cent  interest  on  sums  so  legally 
invested,  so  it  is  hoped  sufficient  accommodation 
may  be  available  by  the  time  the  Exhibition  opens, 
towards  tho  end  of  January.  I hear  also  that  the 
railway  is  being  pushed  on,  and  that  the  first 
12  miles  will  be  ready  by  contract  time,  i.e.,  one 
year  after  commenceinent;  this  is  the  section  of 
main  line  to  Montagu  Bay ; the  branch  to  Port 
Antonio  has  not  yet  been  commenced.  W.  S. 


GEMS  GALORE ! 

The  big  catseye  found  in  the  Morawak  Korale 
has  been  purchased  by  the  same  Moorman  dealer 
who  had  collected  together  the  fine  gems  recently 
desoiibed  in  our  columns.  His  offer  of  R16,000 
for  this  latest  find  has  been  accepted  and  the 
Moorman  has  started  off  for  Galle  to  take  over 
this  precious  stone. — The  Eangwelletenne  sapphire 
reported  to  us  as  worth  £100,  is  now  being  out 
under  Mr.  Siedle’s  care  and  is  pronounced  worth 
at  least  £200.  A few  more  of  such  stones  wiU  make 
a handsome  dividend  for  the  “ Gemming  and 
Mining  Company  of  Ceylon  Limited”  apart  from 
their  other  returns. 


The  Experiment  which  Las  been  made  to  cul- 
tivate tea  in  South  Afiiea  has  not  been  successful. 
The  Natal  Tea  Company  has  decided  to  perform  a 
“ happy  despatch  ” by  voiuniary  liquidation.  The 
first  subscription  of  £3,000,  it  appenrs,  is  all  spent, 
while  the  tea  produced  last  year  did  not  pay  the 
working  expenses.  The  chairman’s  explanation  was 
the  familiar  complaint — insuffioiont  capital. — 

anil  C.  Bxpress. 
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CEYLON  TEA;  HoW  TEEATED  IN  LONDON 
TEA  WAREHOUSES. 

A well-known  proprietary  planter  favors  ua  with 
the  following  account  of  hie  experience  in  this 
matter  : — 

Oct.  16th.— I can't  agree  that  in  the  “great  Bonded 
WarehouBCB,’’  our  teas  are  treated  in  a sensible 
fashion  ! for  during  my  last  “ holiday  ” at  home,  1 
spared  no  pains  in  watching  the  treatment  tea  received 
in  London.  In  the  “ Bonded  Warehouses  ’’  referred 
to,  each  and  every  chest  and  J chest  is  ripped  open  ; 
then  a man  comes  along  with  a knife  and  slits  the  tea 
lead,  right  along  the  full  length  of  every  chest  ; 
a handful  is  then  taken  from  each  chest  and  sub- 
mitted for  examination  to  the  selling  brokers’ 
representative,  who  decides  whether  or  not  the  te.as 
are  to  pass  as  ‘‘Factory  bulki  d”;  if  they  are  not 
so  passed,  out  on  to  the  floor  it  all  goes,  to  he 
bulked  by  the  warehou.semen.  Navvies  in  tact;  who 
turn  it  over  and  over  with  iron  showele,  when 
sufSciently  bulked  it  is  most  rsnghly  repacked,  and 
stamped  down  by  the  navvies  in  their  hobnailed  boots. 
From  the  time  the  lead  is  first  slit  open,  days  may 
elapse  and  do  elapse,  before  any  steps  are  taken  to 
in  any  way  protect  the  teas  from  the  air.  One  time 
when  i was  being  shown  round,  I noticed  a strong 
smell  of  coflee  roasting,  which  was  being  carried  on 
close  by ; large  quantities  of  tea  were  at  the  same 
time  being  bulked  ! So  much  for  the  sensible  fashion 
in  which  our  teas  arc  treated  in  the  “ Great  Bonded 
Warehouses  ’’  ' 


IIlLLCOUNTRy  PLANTING  REPORT. 

IHE  WEATHER A VISIT  FROM  MR.  NOCK — THE  BATTLE 

OF  THE  WATTLES  ACACIAS  AND  EUCALVPTS  

OTHER  TIMBER  AND  SHADE  TREES  — GRAND  VIEWS — 
THE  TREE  TOMATO— HINDRANCES  TO  PROGRESS  ON 
THE  RAILWAY  EXTENSION — ANOTHER  CALM  DAY. 

Nanuoya,  Oct.  18th. 

Yesterday  was  a beautiful  day,  and  there  was  a 
gentle  deposit  of  rain  during  the  night  which  is 
indicated  this  morning  by  the  rain-gauge  as  equal 
to  16  cents.  The  fears  of  those  who  are  planting 
have  been  thus  dissipated  for  the  time.  As  a 
oonsequenoe,  no  doubt,  of  the  rain  falling  on  ground 
heated  by  yesterday's  strong  sunshine,  there  are 
masses  of  white  vapour  on  the  mountains,  but  the 
aUn  is  shining  brightly  down  into  the  valley, 
“ Every  leaf  is  at  rest,”  and  there  is  the  promise 
of  another  fine  day.  [Whioh  has  been  amply 
fulfilled.] 

Yesterday  we  had  a very  interesting  visit  from 
Mr.  Nook  of  Hakgala,  who  came  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  and  specimens  to 
enable  Dr.  Trimen  to  identify  some  of  the 
many  exotic  trees  growing  here  and  especially 
to  clear  up,  if  possible,  the  confusion  ex- 
isting regarding  the  numerous  and  variable 
species  of  Australian  acacias  or  wattles:  About 

A.,  aniiata,  with  its  thorn-like  leaves  and  its 
primrose-coloured,  catkin-like  blossoms,  there  is 
no  question  : it  is  simply  ornamental.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been  about  A.  decnrrens,  with  its  two 
varieties  (at  least),  and  A,  dealbata.  We  are  about 
certain  that  we  have  the  best  varieties  of  both, 
grand  trees  of  a dozen  years’  growth  on  a 
quarlzy  ridge.  What  wo  take  to  be  A.  decurrcn^, 
and  what  Mr.  Nook  thought  was  its  superior  variety 
iKoUisKima,  agrees  in  foliage  with  Mr.  Ktllow’s 
specimeii  sent  to  us,  its  warmer  golden  colouring 
of  flush  in  ours  being  probably  due  to  its  more 
mauu'G  age.  Indeed  our  trees  look  as  it  they  had 
reached  full  maturity,  the  large  quantity  of  gum 
they  secreted  having  led  to  considerable  deeompo-i- 
tion  of  the  bark  and  the  formation  of  a 
aei'icn  of  ouiious  round  knob:’.,  some  ut  which 


were  detached  and  handed  to  Mr.  Nock,  while 
others,  being  connected  with  the  wood  of  the 
trees,  could  not  be  removed,  The  specimens  of  both 
trees  show  great  growth  for  their  age,  but  their 
mode  of  growth  differs  exceedingly.  What  we  take 
to  be  A.  decurrens  has  grown  umbrageously,  throwing 
out  a large  number  of  thick  branches  ; so  that, 
as  Mr.  Nook  remarked,  a tree,  if  cut  down,  would 
yield  a large  quantity  of  “ cord -wood,” — that  is 
timber  for  fuel.  Its  mode  of  growth  certainly  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  is  more  su'table  for  firewood 
than  timber  for  house  building  or  other  purposes, 
although  the  trunk  and  even  some  of  the  enormous 
horizontal  branohes  would  yield  planks  and  deals  of 
good  size.  What,  from  its  silvery  foliage,  we  take 
to  be  4.  dealbata  grows  into  straight  tall  handsome 
trees,  with  a moderate  array  of  branches,  which 
are  not  spreading,  but  assume  more  of  the  semi- 
perpendicular form.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
this  being  the  finer  tree  of  the  two,  while,  from 
the  absence  of  gummy  and  other  secretions,  it  shows 
no  sign  of  having  reached  anything  like  the 
termination  of  its  fresh  and  growing  existence. 
The  sending  up  of  suckers  by  this  tree  seems  to 
depend  on  circumstances.  Until  yesterday  we  called 
our  tree  “the  A.  dealbata  which  does  not  sold  up 
suckers.”  But  we  found  that  one  specimen  had  sent 
its  roots  out  into  loose  soil  and  that  from  these 
roots  suckers  were  springing.  For  yielding  a large 
supply  of  firewood,  it  will  probably  be  advisable 
to  encourage  rather  than  suppress  the  tendency 
of  A.  dealbata  to  send  up  suckers-  Mr.  Nock  took 
away  speoimens  of  other  acacias,  as  well  as  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  eucalypts  growing  on  Abbots- 
ford. One  of  the  latter,  of  exceeding  rapid  growth, 
closely  resembles  A.  decurrens  in  its  branching  habit, 
some  of  the  branches,  indeed,  vying  with  the  trunk 
in  size.  The  blue  gum.  Eucalyptus  ylobiilus,  of  whioh 
we  have  many,  are  not  trees  to  be  proud  of, 
except  in  specially  favourable  localities  ; but  the 
red  and  white  gums  grow  well.  E.  robusta  is  here 
as  in  all  these  districts  a very  luxuriant  grower, 
while,  rather  to  onr  surprise,  one  of  our  best  and 
quickest  growing  trees  is  the  famous  jarrah  tree, 
E.  maryinata.  Mr.  Nook  admired  our  truly  noble 
specimens  of  Alhizzia.  moluccana,  so  prized  in  Java 
as  a shade  tree.  When  covered  with  snow-white 
flowers,  as  some  of  ours  have  been,  these  trees 
are  beautiful  objeets.  But  they  are  brittle  and  the 
timber  poor  as  firewood,  although,  doubtless, 
it  would  prove  suitable  for  tea  chests.  Grevil- 
leas  do  well  here  up  to  close  on  6,000  feet, 
but  Nuwara  Eliya  seems  to  be  beyond  their 
limit.  A few  planted  near  the  bund  in  good 
soil,  have  grown  fairly  well,  but  their  tops 
were  broken  by  wind.  Mr.  Nock  much  admired 
pur  syncarpias.  As  one  of  the  best  firewoods  we 
have  large  numbers  of  different  species  of  casua- 
rinas,  and  for  the  same  purpose  we  are  growing 
the  luxuriant  bushy  frenelas,  trees  whioh  for 
shelter  and  shade  purposes  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. Mr.  Nock  was  in  great  admiration  of 
our  young  plantations,  in  whioh,  wattles,  oasuarinas, 
eucalypts  and  cryptomeriaa  are  conspicuous,  while 
other  trees  are  being  tried,  as  well  as  with  the 
large  number  of  older  trees  scattered  about  the 
estate.  We  have  now  found  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  wattles,  casnarinas  and  above  all  bamboos, 
trees  grown  amongst  lea  do  little  or  no  harm 
to  the  principal  culture.  Indeed  we  rather  think 
that  at  our  higher  elevations  the  shelter  of  trees 
is  useful.  Never  having  been  here  before,  Mr. 
Nock  was  enchanted  with  our  grand  and  extensive 
views,  as  of  mountains,  valleys  and  patnnaa, 
terrace  after  tc-rrao',  betsveen  1,600  and  nearly 
0,000  feet  altitude,  was  attained  near  our  beauti- 
ful lakelet;  which  supplies  water  for  working  the 
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**  t&ndstn  whBels  at  the  faotoiyi  passant 

I must  express  my  admiration  of  the  grand  leaf, 
as  well  as  the  fine  fruit,  of  the  tree  tomato.  A 
leaf  from  plants  grown  on  a trellis  at  4,700  feet 
measured  21  inches  by  16. 


INDIAN  TEA  NOTES. 


Dehra  Dun,  Sept.  30th.— On  the  23rd  we  had 
1-25  inches  of  rain,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
cloudy  but  no  rain.  The  rain  has  done  a lot  of  good, 

Luokimpore,  Sept.  22nd. — Rainfall  for  the  week  4-71 
inches.  Mofquito  blight  very  prevalent  and  general 
in  the  district,  and  it  is  a struggle  for  most  gardens 
to  keep  up  with  last  year.  Increases  on  last  year  are 
diminishing  slowly  with  little  hope  of  pulling  up  again. 
The  mornings  and  evenings  look'*"very  much  like  an 
early  close.  Rainfall  to  date  142’98  inches. 

Dooars,  Dam  Dim,  Oct.  4th.  The  weather  during 
the  past  week  has  been  very  unsettled  and  varying. 
Showers  have  fallen  at  night,  and  days  are  fairly  warm. 
Snow  fell  on  the  lower  range  of  Bbootan  hills,  which 
is  uncommon  for  this  time  of  year.  Rainfall  from 
20  to  30  inches  ahead  of  last  year  on  same  date. 
Outturns  going  further  behind,  but  quality  showing 
some  improvement. — Indian  Planters’  Gazette. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Dealers  and  the  Duty. — The  tea  dealers  have 
carried  their  point  about  the  proposal  to  weigh  tea  to 
the  half  pound,  and  the  Customs  authorities  will  not 
insist,  at  least  for  the  present,  on  any  departure  from 
the  old  plan.  All  over  the  country  tea  dealers  had 
protested  against  the  new  order,  and  now  that  it  is 
temporarily  rescinded  it  will  probably  never  be  heard 
of  again.  The  tea  trade  of  the  country  is  a powerful 
interest,  and  the  Government  cannot  afford  to  add  to 
the  ranks  of  its  enemies. 

Tea  at  Thibty  Shillings  per  lb. — Oommenting  on 
the  remarkable  price  paid  for  some  small  boxes  of 
Ceylon  tea,  as  recorded  by  our  “ Commissioner  in  the 
‘ Lane,’  ” last  week,  the  Grocer  says  : — “ One  of  the 
rarest  and  most  curious  kinds  of  tea  that  has  been 
imported  into  this  country  in  modern  times  was  offered 
by  auction  in  Mincing  Lane  on  Tuesday  last,  when  a 
small  parcel  of  three  boxes  Ceylon,  weighing  only  five 
pounds  each,  very  showy,  and  described  as  “ clioicest 
golde  n-tipped  flowery  Pekoe,”  fetched  the  astonish- 
ingly high  price  of  thirty  shillings  and  sixpence  (30s  6 i) 
per  pound.  Just  fancy  seeing  tea  marked  up  at  such 
an  extravagant  figure  in  a grocer’s  shop  window  ! 
and  the  effect,  we  should  think,  would  be  to  scare 
away  customers,  instead  of  inviting  them  to  buy,  for  no 
one  surely  but  some  magnate  or  a crowned  head  would 
ever  think  of  drinking  tea  that  cost  so  much  money, 
as,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  twenty-three  pence  (Is  lid) 
per  ounce,  it  would  be  dearer  than  many  bottled  wines 
of  the  finest  vintages.  The  estate  or  garden  in  Ceylon 
where  the  said  tea  was  grown  is  named  ' Hethersett,' 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  proprietors  and  owners  there 
may  be  stimulated  to  fresh  exertions  to  produce  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  same  sort,  and  then  perhaps 
further  consignments  may  be  sent  forward  for  the  ap- 
proval of  those  who  pride  themselves  in  being  connois- 
seurs in  drinking  tea  of  the  greatest  excellence.” 
I’usuiNG  THE  Sale  op  Tea. — A correspondent  of 
The  Times  writes  : “ Whilst  my  wife  was  entertaining 

a number  of  friends  at  her  afternoon  tea,  the  servant 

biinouuced  ‘Mr. ,’  who  walked  into  the  room, 

and,  seeing  a lady  without  a bonnet,  asked  her  to 
patroiiise  bis  lea,  at  the  same  time  offering  her  cir- 
culars of  ‘ The Company,’  Tower  Hill.  The  lady 

hapixned  to  bo  a visitor  staying  in  tlie  house.  My 
wife  had  some  difiiculty  in  getting  the  intruding 
tout  to  withdraw.  Publicity  may,  xierhaps,  tend  to 
abate  a nuisiince  of  tins  olfeusivo  kind.  I may  men- 
tion tliat  twice  wifliin  the  |'ast  twelve  months  ni.y 
jjrivKcy  has  been  intiuded  upon  hy  tuuts.  They  came 
to  the  door  in  broughams  and  took  the  servant  in  by 
asking  lor  me  by  iiame.  My  servants  ate  pretty 
wide-awako  now,  but  ‘ Mr.  — — — ’ managed  on  this 


occasion  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  one  who  answered 
ms  double  knock  and  ring.” 

Hop  TEA.--Mr.  Patrick  Maegregor,  late  of  Assam, 
, as  will  be  seen  from  a reference  to  another 
cclumn,  showing  the  men  of  Kent  how  to  make 
hop  tea.  Although  less  hopeful  than  the  promoters 
ot  this  new  industry  as  to  its  succ-ss  we  feel  sure 
tnat  Mr.  Maegregor  will  bring  the  necessarv  energy 
to  bear  upon  the  new  undertakieg,  and  he  mav 
succeed  m makiug  hop  tea  popular. 

Russia.— We  referred  recently 
to  the  quantity  of  adulterated  tea  sold  in  Russia 
In  order  t^o  protect  the  public  and  to  assist  those 

Government 

now  permit  tea  dealers  in  Russia  to  sell  their 
wares  under  Government  labels,  which  are  placed 
OQ  packets  of  tea  of  various  weights,  by  persons  em- 


ployed by  the  Government  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
of  effioial  inspectors.  The  cost 
ot  labelling,  which  is  small,  is  defrayed  out  of  the 
money  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  labels.  Tiie  label- 
hng  IS  not  imperative,  but  most  of  the  tea  merchants 
m the  retail  trade  have  recourse  to  this  epedient  to 
in  crease  their  sales.  ^ 

Coffee  and  its  Adulteration.— Public  analysts 
complain  with  justice  that  there  is  no  unaniniitv  on 
the  magisterial  bench  on  tlie  important  subject  of  food 
and  drug  adulteration.  One  analyst  finds  that  67 
out  of  every  100  samples  of  coffee  he  examined  con- 
Gin  on  an  average  40  per  cent,  of  chicory. 
On  this  point  the  dififieulty  of  the  magistrates  is  not 
.0  be  minimised.  Some  people  prefer  a mix'ure  of 
coffee  and  chicory,  and  if  anywhere  in  the  packet 
carried  away  by  the  customer  the  words  “ sold  as  a 
mixture  are  found,  one  magistrate  may  h.iitateto 
inflict  a fine.  Another,  bearing  in  mind  that  coffee 
IS  worth  at  least  sixteen  pence  a pound  while  chicory 
costs  but  four  pence,  will  hold  that  the  purchaser  is 
not  bound  to  stay  in  the  shop  and  read  the  printed 
wrappers  of  each  article  he  buys.  If  he  asks  for  coffee 
and  gets  coffee  and  chicory  the  seller  is  punished. 
The  more  leiiient  magistrate,  it  is  complained,  will 
make  no  distinction  between  the  case  of  a m m whose 
packets  are  one-half  chicory  and  another  who  only 
inakes  them  one-third  chicory  and  gives  two  thids 
of  the  weight  in  genuine  coffee.  .Some  uniformity  of 
practice  among  magislr,ites  on  this  subjict  would  tend 
to  miDimiBe  confuaioi]. 

The  Indian  Gold  Mine  Boom, — By  way  of  pre- 
paring  people  on  this  side  the  Financial  News  has  the 
tollowing  Private  advices  from  Calcutta  report 
that  a gold  fever  has  broken  out  in  India,  and  that 
great  preparations  are  makiug  for  the  floating  of 
oompanus  in  Bugland.  The  Western  Bengal  Pro- 
spectmg  Company  has  been  got  up  by  Mr.  G.  Tosco 
I^ppe,  one  of  the  most  active  prouiottr?,  who  will 
shortly  offer  it  here  for  £200,000,  in  return  for  which 
the  English^  purchasers  a;e  to  have  the  right  to 
jirospecb  1,500  square  miles  of  territory.  The 
Souapet  Compaiiy  has  been  floated  in  Bengal,  and 
has  begun  buying  up  adjoining  properties,  including 
Ihe  Chota  Nagpore.  Messrs.  Ogilvie,  Gillanders,  and 
Co.  are  credited  with  the  intention  of  intioduoine 
the  Kapurgaailh  Gold  Mines  on  this  market,  and 
Messrs.  Jerdine,  Skinner,  and  Co.  are  reported  to 
have  acquired  the  Patcom  for  a Loudon  syndicate 
Other  properlies,  of  more  or  less  value,  dest'ined  for 
Lughsh  investors  are  the  Kharsiwon,  the  Pat  Pat 
and  the  Tamur,  of  which  more  anon.’’  ’ 

Burhah  Ruby  Mines  Co. — The  company,  for  which 
there  was  such  a rush  for  shares,  was  floated  in 
I'ebruary,  1889,  and  was  formed  to  acquire  a couces- 
Hon  granted  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State  m Council  of 
India  for  the  Ruby  Mines  of  Burmah.  The  giant  was 
fixed  for  seven  years  oiil.v,  from  November  1889 
(with  certBin  provisions  for  renewal),  at  a rent  equal 
t j about  £28,090  per  annum,  the  Government,  in  ad- 
dition, receiving  one-sixth  of  the  net  profits.  The 
price  paid  for  the  transfer  of  the  grant  was  £55,000 
in  cash.  No  dividend  has  as  yet  been  paid.  The 
murket  quotation,  which  curried  a good  premium  all 
last  year,  and  retained  some  of  it  during  the  first 
mouths  of  this,  now  shows  a discount, — C,  Mail. 
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CEYLON  AND  CHINA  TEA  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  decline  in  the  export  of  tea  from  China  to 
Great  Britain  has  been  partially  counterbalanced 
by  an  increase  in  the  export  to  Russia,  » circum- 
stance from  which  the  apologists  for  China’s  suicidal 
policy  iu  regard  to  her  principal  article  of  trade  have 
derived  more  consolation  than  is  fairly  warranted.  It 
is  only  a question  of  time  how  soou  China  tea  will 
he  relegated  to  the  same  relative  position  in  the 
.Russian  market  that  it  occupies  in  the  English 
market.  Russian  buyers  will  find  out  sooner  or 
later  that  they  can  get  tea  of  equal  quality  at 
much  cheaper  prices.  Ceylon  planters  are  taking  active 
steps  to  bring  this  fact  prominently  before  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Czar,  and  when  they  have  succeeded 
Russian  tea  drinkers  will  not  be  slow  to  take 
advantage'!  of  it.  At  present  the  Ceylon  Planters’ 
Association  has  a Commissioner  in  Russia,  and 
an  interesting  letter  from  him  giving  particulars 
regarding  his  mission  was  recently  published 
in  the  Ceylon  papers.  From  St.  Petersburg  he  writes 
that  from  all  the  information  ho  has  been  able  to 
collect  since  his  arrival  there  is  a great  future  before 
Ceylon  tea  in  Russia,  where  it  is  already  pretty  well- 
known  and  appreciated  for  its  purity  and  cleanliness  of 
manufacture.  It  is  not  the  fact,  he  says,  that  the  teas 
are  found  too  strong  and  dark  in  infusion,  as  the  Rus- 
sians like  a somewhat  strong  tea  and  do  not  at  all  object 
to  a dark  reddsih  colour,  but  wliat  they  do  not  like,  at 
least  in  St.  Petersburg,  is  the  sweet  raspberry  taste 
given  to  Ceylon  teas  by  the  water  of  the  Neva.  Whether 
any  alteration  may  take  place  iu  the  popular  taste  in 
this  respect  or  whether  the  objection  can  be  removed  by 
some  alteration  in  the  manufacture  of  the  tea  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  at  all  events  all  the  dealers,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  were  desirous  of  seeing  and  testing  the 
samples.  These  samples  were  to  be  distributed  with  a 
short  circular  printed  in  the  English,  German,  French, 
and  Rus.sian  languages.  Prom  St.  Petersburg  the 
Commissioner  proposed  to  go  to  Moscow  and  Nijni 
Novgorod,  to  push  Ceylon  tea  there. 

But  to  fecure  success  iu  Russia  “tips”  are 
necessary.  “To  get  the  key  of  everything,”  he  says, 
“ of  every  door  of  success  iu  business  or  otherwise, 
you  must  tip  everybody,  from  the  lowest  monjik  to 
the  mo.st  influential  swell;  and  it  is  only  by  doing 
so  tliat  we  shall  introduce  our  Ceylon  teas  in  this 
country.  I have  been  told  that  a Chinaman,  last 
year,  spent  something  over  30,000  roubles  in  open- 
ing a large  tea  retail  warehouse  on  the  Newsci  Pros- 
pect (the  largest  and  most  central  street  here);  he 
has  now  made  hie  fortune.  The  Brazil  Coffee  Com- 
pany spent  three  years  ago,  roubles  50,000  to  intro- 
duce their  coffee  here,  and  are  now  doing  all  over 
Russia,  a very  considerable  and  paying  business,  as 
their  coffee  is  known  to  and  drunk  by  almost  every- 
body, Another  Coffee  Company  of  the  same  kind, 
who  would  not  spend  the  necessary  currency  in 
tips  or  otherwise  and  tried  to  do  without  it, 
did  nothing  at  all  and  failed.  ” Presumably 
the  Ce>lon  Tea  Fund  will  not  let  a small  expenditure 
for  “tips”  stand  in  the  way  of  their  tea,  whatever 
opinion  the  members  may  entertain  individually  as  to 
the  morality  of  tipping  in  the  abstract. 

The  prospect  for  China  tea  seems  bad  enough  from 
whatever  poiut  of  view  it  is  looked  at,  and  when  we 
see  the  Ceylon  planters  making  such  vigorous  efforts 
to  wrest  from  it  another  of  its  chief  markets  one  is 
compelled  to  believe  that,  with  all  their  advantages, 
they  are  bound  in  the  long  run  to  succeed.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  enterprise  of  the  Ohiunman 
mentioned  above,  who  opened  a retail  tea  warehouse  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  succeeded  so  well  in  his  venture. 
But,  granting  there  wore  many  like  him  amongst  his 
countrymen,  what  possible  chance  can  China  tea  have  so 
long  as  the  Govornment  continue  to  handicap  it  with 
heavy  export  duties  whilst  its  competitors  can  bo  ex- 
ported free  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Japan,  on  payment  of 
a very  mild  duty  ':’  The  total  extinction  of  the  China 
tea  trade  is  merely  a question  of  time  if  the  Peking 
Government  continues  to  pursue  its  present  policy. 
The  decline  in  the  total  export  of  tea  from  China 
this  season  up  to  date  is  about  twelve  million  pounds, 


Ceylon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gained  about  nine 
million  pounds ; India,  we  believe,  will  show  a still 
larger  increase ; and  in  Japan  also  there  has  been  a 
forward  movement.  If  China  would  adopt  a bold 
policy  and  sacrifice  the  revenue  derived  from 
tea  the  export  would  immediately  begin  to  expand 
and  a good  deal  if  not  the  whole  of  the  lost 
ground  would  be  recovered.  There  is  just  a possibility 
of  the  demand  for  Ohiua  tea  being  revived  by  an- 
other cause,  which,  however,  is  not  a pleasant 
•one  to  think  of.  There  has  lately  been  some  talk  of 
the  plant  in  India  being  attacked  by  blight.  So  far 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  done  any  great  damage, 
but  as  high  culture  often  seems  to  invite  disease 
from  which  plants  have  been  free  in  their  more 
natural  state  the  progress  of  the  tea  industry  iu 
India  and  Ceylon  may  in  time  be  arrested  by  blight, 
as  was  the  case  with  coffee  cultivation  in  Ceylon.— 
Hong  Kong  Daily  Press. 

♦ 

CINNAMON  CHIPS. 

While  Mr.  Jardine  was  in  Colombo  today  our 
representative  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  him 
whether  the  combination  entered  into  about  twelve 
months  ago  by  cinnamon  growers  as  regards  cinnamon 
chips  was  receiving  general  observance,  and  whether 
the  agreement  had  had  the  desired  effect.  Mr. 
Jardine  replied  to  the  effect  that  he  was  constantly 
receiving  letters  stating  that  the  combination  was 
not  being  adhered  to  by  certain  growers,  but  his 
correspondents  would  not  mention  names,  and  ex- 
pected him  to  act  the  part  of  detective  and  then 
take  upon  himself  the  risk  of  exposing  the  delin- 
quents. This  Mr.  Jardine  does  not  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  do,  and  notwithstanding  the  letters 
he  has  received  he  himself  is  convinced  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  cinnamon  growers  who  entered  into 
the  combination  have  honourably  adhered  to  it. 
But  it  is  a strange  and  puzzling  fact  that  though 
all  these  men  agreed  twelve  months  ago  not  to 
make  chips  the  exports  up  to  date  show  no  decrease. 
As  the  price  of  cinnamon  has  gone  up  consider- 
ably so  has  the  price  of  chips  advanced  to  nearly 
double  what  it  was  a year  ago.  This  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  by  some  growers  as  an  opportunity  too 
good  to  be  lost,  and  the  question  is — have  any  of 
the  big  growers  retired  to  some  distant  part  of  the 
jungle  for  the  purpose  of  making  chips  “ on  the 
quiet  ”?  The  failure  of  the  rain  which  is  generally 
characteristic  of  the  south-west  monsoon  in  the 
cinnamon  districts  has  had  a bad  effect  upon  cin- 
namon generally,  and  rain  is  very  much  wanted 
for  the  November  crop. 

— ", 

Raising  Tobacco  in  California  is  by  no  mea^^ 
an  experiment,  It  can  be  grown  very  successfury 
over  a wide  range,  but  the  process  of  curing  ha*^ 
been  a stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  suooess  as  a 
business  venture.  It  was  thought  some  years  ago 
that  the  Gulp  process  was  a solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  quite  a large  amount  of  tobaooo  was 
raised  in  Pacheco,  and  worked  up  for  the  market 
in  accordance  with  that  formula,  but  the  mann- 
factured  article  did  not  find  favor  with  consumers 
and  the  business  died  completely  out  wherever  it 
had  been  started.  We  are  reminded  of  this  ex- 
perience by  receiving  a few  leaves  of  the  plant 
grown  by  Jose  Eoges  on  the  land  of  S.  Blum  & 
Bro.,  near  Pinole.  They  show  a thrifty  growth, 
and  give  evidence  of  the  adaptability  of  the  soil 
and  climate  for  its  cultivation,  and  if  Mr.  Roges 
succeeds  in  curing  it,  as  we  learn  it  is  his  inten- 
tion of  doing,  so  as  to  make  a good  merchantable 
article,  he  can  make  a fortune  for  himself  and  add 
a valuable  industry  tp  the  State.— C’omOg  Casta 
Qazette, 
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THE  AMSTERDAM  OINOHONA  AUCTIONS. 

Amsterdam,  Oct.  2.— At  today’s  crachona  auctions 
2,301  packages  Java  bark  sold,  with  a rather  weak  tone, 
at  an  average  unit  of  0 cents  (about  l§d  per  lb),  prices 
on  the  whole  being  scarcely  maintained  as  compared 
with  the  pivce.-’ing  sales.  Manufacturing  barks  in  quill, 
broken  quills,  and  chips  realised  from  0 to  78  cents 
(IJd  to  Is  2d  per  lb.);  and  root  from  28  to  69  cents 

(5d  to  Is  op  per  lb.)  For  druggists'  barks  in  quills 

and  chips,  from  6 to  103  cents  (Id  to  Is  6id  per  Ib.h 

aud  ditto  root,  9 to  24  cents  (l|d  to  per  Ib^ 

was  paid.  The  principal  buyers,  in  order,  were  Messrs.  C 
L.  Schepp  & Zonen,  Rotterdam  ; Mattbes  & Bormeester. 
Amsterdam ; the  Auerbach  factory,  and  the  Amsterdam 
Quinine  Works.— and  Druggut,  Oct.  4th. 


PAPER  PACKING  FOR  TEA. 

We  are  interested  in  learning  that  so  satisfied 
are  the  proprietors  of  the  Elkaduwa  group  of  tea 
plantations  with  the  prepared  paper  introduced  as 
packing,  instead  of  tea  lead,  by  Mr.  Maitland- 
Kirwan,  that  they  are  continuing  to  use  it.  Some 
time  ago  we  announced  the  despatch  of  a break 
of  tea  so  packed,  but  made  up  in  20  lb.  boxes. 
This  was  pronounced  quite  a success  in  Mincing 
Lane.  The  Manager  of  Elkaduwa  is  now  despatch- 
ing another  break,  but  in  full  chests  of  95  lb. 
packed  with  the  paper  in  place  of  lead.  If  this 
also  meets  the  approbation  of  the  buyers  at  home, 
the  saving  will  be  considerable,  and  Mr.  Maitland- 
Kirwan  will  then  no  doubt  take  steps  to  advertise 
and  sell  the  new  packing,  giving  prices  and  his 
own  experience  of  the  economy  effected. 

' ■*  — ’ 

Bamboo  Charcoal.— It  is  generally  thought  that 
bamboo  being  so  light  and  small  make  a bad  fuel 
wood,  and  no  one  would  think  it  of  any  value  as 
fuel  for  forges  ; yet  it  is  considered  the  best 
material  for  making  charcoal  for  blacksmith  work, 
and  is  in  large  demand  all  over  Mysore.  It  is 
said  to  give  off  more  heat  than  the  best  coke 
and  to  require  less  blast.  A maund  of  bamboo 
ohareoal  fetches  twice  as  much  in  the  village- 
markets  as  the  best  charcoal  than  any  other  full. 
The  method  of  charring  bamboo  is  different  to 
that  used  for  harder  woods — the  stacks  or  kilns 
being  carefully  covered  with  green  leaves  and  then 
plastered  with  wet  clay.  While  the  burning  is 
going  on,  care  is  taken  to  exclude  air  as  much  as 
possible,  without  extinguishing  the  fire.—  Banrjalore 

^Mr.  Kellow’s  Wattles:  “Acacia  Decur- 
jjENS.”— When  adding  a note  to  the  letter  “ From 
the  Hills”  the  other  day  on  this  subject,  we  could 
not  lay  our  hands  on  the  dimensions  of  some  of 
his  fine  wattles  (that  do  not  send  up  suckers) 
furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Kellow.  Here  is  the  memo- 
randum  one  which  ought  still  further  to  encourage 

planters  to  go  in  for  “ acacia  deeurrens  ’’  especially 
the  XJva  men  with  patana  reserves.  Mr.  Kellow 
wrote : — 

^‘Dimensions  of  some  of  my  Acacia  deeurrens 

Circum. 


Height, 
ft.  in. 


at  base. 


42  3 high  33 


36  0 
, 33  6 

27  6 


24  7 


24 

24 

20 


No.  1— Acacia  deeurrens  planted 
out  iu  Nov.  '87 

No.  2—  Do  do  do  . 

No.  3—  Do  do  do  . 

4— Acacia  germinated  seed  put 
into  supply  baskets  June  ’89 
No.  ..—Acacia  germinated  seed 
planted  ill  Nursery  June ’89 

Number  five  is  one  of  a batch  of  plants  sold  to  the 
Forest  Depart ment  12  mouths  ago  but  not  >'e™°ved  so 
that  it  has  not  bad  fair  play  (all  patana  land).  If 
lou  want  a successful  belt  I should  strongly  advise 
supply  baskets  as  then  the  plants  receive  no  check. 


The  Magazine  of  the  School  of  Ageicul- 
TDRB  for  November  opens  with  an  article  oa 
Vegetable  Manures  and  Cheap  Ferli  izers,  dealing 
with  green  manures,  peat,  coir-dust,  saw-dust, 
leaves,  sea  weed  and  straw.  Mr.  W.  A.  de  Silva 
continues  bis  paper  on  indigenous  food  products 
and  also  writes  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Tomnto. 
“Aba”  supplies  another  instalment  of  “ Ce^on 
bee  culture,”  and  takes  up  the  subject  of  poultry 
in  a separate  contribution.  The  rest  of  the  contents 
consist  of  a note  on  heredity  ^and  sexuality, 
general  items,  occasional  notes,  and  school  news. 

Tea  Companies’  Shares  continue  in  the  same  dull 
and  neglected  position,  and  the  latest  accounts  from 
many  gardens  do  not  lead  one  to  expect  that  they  can 
do  otherwise  than  badly  this  season.  The  crop  coninues 
to  be  an  unusually  poor  one  as  regards  quality,  for 
extremely  little  really  fine  tea  is  offered  at  our  weekly 
sales.  Prices  here  continue  on  an  unsatisfactory  level 
and  will  not  be  compensated  for  by  an  increased  outturn 
as  many  gardens  are  already  behind  in  this  respect. 
All  round  the  prospect  before  tea  companies  looks  very 
gloomy,  and  at  a time  like  the  jiresent  it  is  very  neces- 
sary for  managiug  agents  and  secretaries  to  exercise 
the  greatest  economy  and  to  cut  down  expenses  to  the 
very  lowest  possible  limit.  A determined  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  to  reduce  the  brokers,  charges  here, 
which  have  always  seemed  to  me  enormous  and  utterly 
unjustifiable.  Brokers  charge  gardens  at  present  1 
per  cent  for  selling  their  tea,  and  buyers  have  to  pay 
them  1 per  cent  for  buying  the  same  tea,  so  that  every 
chest  of  tea  sold  at  public  auction  goes  home  burdened 
with  a broker’s  charge  amounting  to  2 per  cent.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  therefore  that  much  tea  is  now 
diverted  from  the  Calcutta  market  and  shipped  direct 
home  by  the  grower  or  on  the  garden’s  account  ? In 
these  days  of  competition  and  reduced  profits  merchants 
are  willing  to  move  goods  or  money  from  one  side  of 
the  world  to  the  other  for  a certain  profit  of  1 per  cent, 
and  I cannot  see  that  any  justification  can  be  offered 
for  the  enormous  brokerages  paid  here  ou  tea  and  indigo 
which  are  certainly  doing  much  to  cripple  the  trade  in 
both  these  articles. — Pioneer  Cor.,  Calcutta,  Oct.  4th. 

Potato  Disease. — It  is  <a  recognised  fact,  that 
high  moulding  will  save  a large  percentage  of  Potatos 
even  when  the  conditions  seem  very  unpropitious. 
Sulphate  of  copper  also  has  great  power  in  checking 
the  disease.  Peilliedx,  in  his  experiments,  obtained 
Il5  sound  Patotos  by  the  use  of  a six-per-cent,  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  while  from  an  equal  area  side 
by  side,  but  where  the  copper  solution  was  not  used, 
only  fifty-three  tubers  were  produced,  32  per  cent,  of 
which  were  diseased.  In  1888,  M.  A.  Gieaed  conducted 
two  sets  of  experiments  on  different  farms,  using  a 
mixture  in  water  of  2 kilogrammes  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  one  of  quick-lime  per  hectolitre.  A single  ap- 
plication, as  a curative  treatment,  largely  reduced  the 
disease,  while  as  a preventive  treatment  it  was  a com- 
plete success.  The  solution  was  applied  through  an 
ordinary  sprinkler.  The  increase  in  healthy  tubers  on 
each  farm,  by  the  use  of  the  copper  sulphate,  was  : — 
A.  B. 


14-3 

22-9 

13-5 

17-2 


per  cent. 
»> 

JJ 


2-7 

20-2 

4.4 


per  cent. 
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From  all  the  figures  presented  it  is  concluded — 1st. 
That  the  application  as  a curative  treatment  does  not 
ensure  absolute  immunity.  2nd-  However,  in  these 
cases,  treatment  diminished  in  a notable  degree  the 
number  of  diseased  tubers,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased the  weights  of  the  healthy  tubers  in  a very 
different  proportion  according  to  the  variety  used.  3rd. 
That  the  varieties  treated,  in  respect  to  their  receptivity 
of  the  disease,  differ  widely.  A 2 to  3 per  cent,  copper 
sulphate  solution  is  recommended.  It  is  mortifying 
to  see  no  steps  taken  to  combat  the  disease,  w.hile 
no  means  is  neglected  to  ensure  the  propagation  of 
the  disease.  The  apathy  is  from  no  lack  iu  the 
supply  of  informatlOQ,— QhronicU, 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MADAGASOAE. 


In  a letter  recently  to  hand  from  Antananarivo, 
the  Editor  of  the  Madagascar  News  says: 

“ Madagascar  by  reason  of  the  Anglo-French 
Treaty  on  African  partition  is  now  prominently 
before  the  world,  and  the  course  of  events  hero 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  your  readers, 
especially  as  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
vast  mineral  resources  of  the  country  will  very  soon, 
if  not  immediately,  be  opened,  either  by  the 
Malagasy  or  the  French,  for  development.  To  push 
on  the  approaching  development  and  to  forward 
British  interests  here,  I shall  be  much  obliged 
if  you  will  exchange  papers  regularly,  and  I would 
impress  upon  you  that  the  so  doing  would  materially 
promote  British  interests  in  other  country  by 
strengthening  the  only  British  newspaper  published 
in  the  island. 

Writing  to  us  on  Sept,  29th  the  Editor  further 
says  : — 

“ Many  thanks  for  your  notice.  Shall  be  pleased 
to  exchange  with  your  regularly.  It  is  expected 
here  that  the  liovas  will  cave  in,’  The  feeling 
is,  the  sooner  the  better  if  they  do  not  throw  the 
country ‘ open.  Missionaries  as  well  as  merchants 
are  tired  of  waiting  for  progress.  The  country 
is  growing  poorer,  the  people  becoming  more  down- 
trodden, when  under  a fair  ruler  both  have  great 
capacities  for  development.  The  liovas  have 
alienated  their  best  friends  by  their  misgovern- 
inent ; and  the  feeling,  as  before  said,  is,  the  sooner 
something  is  done  the  better.” 

% 


THE  rREHAKATlOiV  OF  CACAO  (COCOA). 

In  the  Trinidad  Agricultural  Record  has  been 
published  a series  of  elaborate  essays  on  the  fer- 
mentation of  cacao  beans  and  the  other  processes 
necessary  to  leiulcr  them  fit  for  despatch  to  the 
selling  market.  I'hose  essays  will  be  reprinted  in 
the  Tropical  Agriculturist,  and  meantime  we  are  able 
to  present  to  our  readers  a review  of  their  contents, 
by  a planter  entitled  to  speak  with  authority,  in 
which  the  results  of  local  experience  are  given  in  a 
most  able  and  valuable  form,  such  as  must  render  it 
acceptable  to  all  interested  in  the  product,  here  and 
elsewhere  : — 

The  Essays  on  Cacao  Fermentation  appearing  in 
the  Agrtcuhural  Record  of  _ Trinidad  for  March 
1890  ate  exceedingly  interesting  ; and  although  the 
methods  described  all  differ  much  from  that  pursued 
by  US,  which  we  consider  the  best,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  we  have  arrived  at  perfection,  or  that  we 
have  nothing  to  learn  ; indeed  judging  by  the  range 
of  prices  realized  by  different  estates  it  seems  that 
some  of  US  have  yet  much  to  learn  in  this  important 
matter  of  curing  of  cacao.  Knowing  little  of  chemistry 
I cannot  fully  follow  the  learned  writer  of  the  essay 
to  which  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  I have  no 
doubt  that  tho  various  changes  described  as  taking 
place  during  fermentation  arc  all  accurately  recorded, 
and  that  to  those  who  understand  them  they  will 
prove  most  interesting  and  instructive.  To  the  ordi- 
nary planter,  however,  the  fact  that  daring  fetinen- 
taliou  certain  changes  take  place  which  suppress  the 
hitter  principle  and  develop  tho  conditions  and  flavour 
necessary  to  render  it  fit  for  food  and  marketable,  is 
all  he  cares  to  know  ; and  to  alford  the  disirable 
information  ns  to  which  method  is  tlie  best  to  gain 
this  end  is  tho  object  of  the  essayists.  The  various 
mot  hods  in  vogiio  in  Tk  inidacl  and  Grenada  aro  fully 
described,  and  preferonoo  seems  to  be  given  to  that 
introduced  by  a klr.  Strickland.  The  writer  of  the 
first  essay  says  that  tho  Criolo  cacao  requires  only  3 
days’  fennentation  (wo  allow  a to  7),  and  as  Ceylon 
cacao  is  the  Criolo  or  Caracas  variety,  it  may  in  some 
degree  perhaps  acoount  for  tiio  fact  that  tlio  elaborate 
and  lengthened  fermoutatiou,  said  to  bo  uecessary  to 
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I the  full  development  of  the  flavour  and  requisite 
colour  of  the  forastero  or  Trinidad  cacao.s,  has  never 
I been  tried  here.  It  is  only  within  the  last  five  yeaars — 
after  the  scare  caused  by  drought  and  heiopeUis— that 
these  hardier  varieties  have  found  favour  with  some, 
most  still  standing  by  the  delicate  criola  as  tho  best 
paying.  Ceylou  planters  object  to  “ dirt  in  the  wrong 
place,”  ami  bonce  have  never  adopted  the  practice  of 
drying  cacao  by  mixing  earth  or  any  other  substance 
with  it.  On  ono  occasion  an  experiment  was  tried  with 
a few  lots  by  drying  without  washing,  but  the  result 
every  way  was  so  uusatisfactory  that  it  was  never  re- 
peated. It  is  just  possible  that  the  curing  of  the 
forastero  beans  may  not  be  such  a simple  matter  as 
is  that  of  Criolo,  and  someone  or  other  of  the  best 
methods  described  by  the  essayists  might  be  tried  with 
a view  to  determining  whether  or  not  they  aro  im- 
provements upon  ours. 

I may  hero  state  th.nt  I havo  sold  in  the 
local  m.urket  forastero  cacao  cured  in  the  ordi- 
nary Ceylou  fashion  at  from  El  to  112  per  cwt. 
more  than  that  realized  by  Criolo.  Two  lots  of 
forastero  fetched  K55  nud  E5150  per  cwt.,  while 
Criolo  sold  at  the  same  time  brought  only  K54  and 
E49’50  per  owt.  I have  not  yet  tested  the  home  market 
vs'ith  it,  but  I believe  that  other, s have,  ami  that  prices 
equal  to  that  obtained  for  the  best  criola  have  been 
realized.  The  plan  of  curing  generally  adopted  by 
Ceylon  planters  is  as  follows,  and  is  simple,  expeditious 
and  cleanly  ; as  a rule  no  cisterns  are  built,  though 
boxes  or  troughs  are  sometimes  used,  and  there  is  no 
testing  with  .a  thermometer  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
hi-at  in  the  mass.  Puds  are  always  gathered  ripe 
and  are  brought  and  heaped  on  (ho  nearest  roadside; 
an  hour  or  two  before  knock-off  time  they  aro  broken 
with  wooden  mallets,  the  beans  being  scraped  out  by 
hand  and  put  into  baskets  or  sacks  and  carried  by  the 
men  to  the  fermenting  house.  This  may  be  a room 
or  two  with  mud  walls  and  thatched  roof,  a lean-to 
to  the  store,  or  the  cisterns  of  an  old  coffee  pulpiug- 
bouse  A wooden  cistern  is  always  attached  for  wash- 
ing the  beans  after  fermentation  is  completed.  Upon 
a platform  of  reopers  and  coir  matting  raised  a few 
feet  frotn  the  ground,  and  which  allows  the  free  es- 
cape of  the  liquor  brewed  during  sweating,  the  green 
beans  are  heaped  two  to  three  feet  deep,  and  covered 
over  with  old  sacks  and  coir  mats.  Fermentation  is 
completed  in  from  5 to  7 days  according  to  the  state  of 
tbs  weather  and  tho  thickness  of  the  lieaps  ; the 
heaps  being  turned  over  with  wooden  shovels  and 
recovered  on  alternate  days.  This  is  for  Oriole 
cacao  ; forastero  should  have  24  hours  less  fermen- 
tation. The  beans  are  now  thoroughly  washed  in 
several  waters  to  free  them  from  all  trace  of  the 
sour  mucilagenous  matter  adhering  to  them,  and  if 
the  weather  is  fine  they  ate  spread  thinly  on  coir 
mats  laid  on  barl  ecues  to  dry  in  the  sun,  to  ensnao 
even  drying  and  to  prevent  blistering,  they  are  turned 
frequently  by  hand,  and  in  three  days  are  dry  enough 
for  dispatchirg.  Should  the  weather  be  wet  the 
washed  cacao  is  at  once  taken  to  the  drying-house 
which  is  a long  coiled  room  with  two  or  three  lofts  of 
rcepers  and  coir  matting  ; upon  these  it  is  spread,  and 
hot  air  supplied  from  many  iron  tubes  heated  by  a 
furnace  outside  is  drawn  over  nud  through  the  cacao 
and  out  at  the  bottom  at  the  other  end  by  means  of 
a Blackman’s  or  othi  r fan.  Twenty-four  hours  in  this 
drying-house — called  a Clerihew — is  sufficient  to  dr_y 
it  thoroughly.  Blr.  Jaoksou’s  tea  drier  is  highly 
spoken  of  as  a cacao  drier.  Mr.  E.  S.  F'raser  of 
Wariyapola  says;  “ Mr.  Jackson's  ten  drier  is  a per- 
fect cacao  drier,  both  in  the  very  large  quantity  it  will 
get  through  in  a very  short  space  of  time,  and  tho 
way  in  which  it  does  it.”  Seo  vol.  V.,  page  371),  of 
the  Tropical  Agriculturist.  The  American  fruit  drier 
has  also  been  used  with  success.  When  there  is  no 
drying-houso  or  where  the  quantity  to  be  cured  is  only 
from  3 to  .')  owt.  at  a time,  it  is  dried  on  a reepere’d 
staging  covered  with  coir  malting  raised  about  :U 
feet  above  the  ground  ; under  this  fires  of  dry  wood 
are  lighted  aud  kept  burning  for  about  36  hours,  tho 
bonus  being  constantly  turned.  To  concentrate  tho 
heat  tho  apace  within  tlie  staging  is  enclosed  : when 
perfectly  dry  wood  is  used  tho  colour  of  tho  husk  is 
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hardly  affected.  Cacao  fermented  and  dried  aa  des- 
cribecl  above  is  on  the  outside  in  the  Criolo  of  a rich 
brown,  and  in  the  foraatero  of  a golden  colour  ; wliile 
in  both  when  sectioned,  the  colour  is  warm, dark,  a ruby 
red,  and  the  flavour  agreeable.  I have  never  seen 
any  cured  cacao  in  Ceylon  having,  when  sectioned,  the 
rich  cinnamon  colour  said  to  result  from  fermenta- 
tion carried  out  after  Mr.  Strickland’s  method.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  some  Continental  markets, 
where  a lighter  colour  both  inside  and  out  is 
desiderated,  I am  told  that  cacao  is  fermented 
for  three  days  only.  Our  prepared  cacao  having 
no  substance  on  it  to  sour  or  damp  in  wet 
weather  fungus  does  not  readily  grow  upon  it. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  the 
proof  of  the  value  of  an  article  is  the  price  it  com- 
mands in  the  market ; and  as  Ceylon  cacao  generally 
fetches  the  highest  prices,  I think  we  may  fairly 
claim  that  our  system  is  a rational  one,  and,  if  not 
superior,  is  equal  to  the  best  that  is  carried  out  by 
our  Trinidad  brother  planters. 

❖ 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  EUSSIA. 

THE  NEW  VICE-CONSOJ:.  at  ODESSA. 

Lieut,  A.  P.  Murray,  of  the  1st  Battalion  Gordon 
Highlanders,  has  just  been  appointed  Vice-Consul 
at  Odessa.  This  is  a peculiarly  fitting  appointment, 
Mr.  Murray’s  knowledge  of  the  Bussian  language 
being  so  good.  The  young  clficer  was  much  liked 
and  esteemed  while  in  Ceylon,  and  as  everything 
connected  with  Eussia  and  its  trading  ports  at 
this  time  reminds  Ceylon  folk  of  the  chance  of 
getting  their  tea  more  freely  taken  up,  may  not 
this  appointment  be  of  some  advantage  ? If  Mr. 
Murray  can  say  a good  word,  or  use  any  influence, 
on  behalf  of  Ceylon  tea,  we  feel  sure  he  will  not 
refuse  to  do  so. 


♦ 

“ HOP  TEA.” 

Maidstone  is  in  a state  of  pleasant  exoitement 
because  the  hop-growers,  who  have  been  “ grubbing 
up  ” hop-ground  on  account  of  German  competition, 
have  found  a new  market  for  the  Ilumulus  hipulus. 
All  Kent  is  drinking  hop  tea.  because  in  September 
all  Kent  lives  almost  literally  on  hops.  Mr.  Snel- 
ling,  a well-known  tea  merchant  of  Easteheap,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  hop  tea,  and  bought  tons 
of  hops  before  even  the  machinery  had  been  laid 
down  for  converting  the  herbaceous  twining  plant  into 
a product  which,  before  it  is  mingled  with  the 
ordinary  tea  of  commerce,  looks  like  a cross  between 
Bristol  bird’s-eye  tobacco  and  rough,  strong  Assam 
tea.  Then  Mr.  Patrick  EugenoMaegregor,  who  is  one 
of  the  best  known  planters  in  Assam,  was  called  in 
as  export.  He  is  now  making  hop  lea  in  a factory 
on  the  Medway.  We  visited  the  factory,  of  which  I 
send  a view.  There  Mr.  Maogregor  was  busy  at  work 
with  the  machinery  which  he  was  accustomed  to  use 
in  Assam.  The  tea-rolling  machine  represented  in 
our  view  of  the  inside  of  the  factory  is  exactly  that 
which  is  being  exported  to  Assam  and  Ceylon  by  the 
dozen  ; but  it  is  the  first  tea-roller  which  has  been 
used  on  English  soil,  and  that  is  the  first  “ Sirocco  ” 
drying  machine  (in  which  hops  are  being  made  into 
tea)  which  has  ever  been  put  into  motion  this  side  of 
Colombo.  Now,  more  hop  tea  is  ordered  than  the 
present  machinery  can  turn  out.  The  faculty  has 
discovered  that  tho  lupulin  of  the  hop  counteracts 
the  excessive  tannin  of  the  ordinary  tea.  Is  it  cheap 
to  produce  ? No  ; it  costs  about  twice  the  price  of 
excellent  tea  from  India  or  China  sold  by  auction  in 
Mincing-lane.  But  a proportion  of  hop  tea  added  to 
the  tea  of  commerce — the  propc  rtion  is  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Snelling  and  Mr.  Maegregor — will  make  a drink 
which  will  cheer  and  not  inebriate  General  Booth 


and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  especially  if  they  are  dys- 
peptic persons,  and  cannot  drink  finest  new  Pekoe 
with  impunity. — P.  M.  Gazette,  [The  illustrations 
represented  “ ‘India  in  Kent.’  A Tea-House  on  the 
Medway,’”  and  ‘‘  Inside  the  Factory  ; Eoller  and  Dry- 
ing Machines.” — Ed.  T,  A.] 


COFFEE  IN  BEAZIL. 

According  to  all  accounts  the  blossoming  is  so 
abundant  up  country  that  the  prospects  are  exception- 
ally good  for  an  enormous  coffee  crop  next  year,  both 
in  the  Pvio  and  Sfn  Paulo  districts.  The  season  has 
thus  far  been  most  favourable,  with  just  rain  enough 
and  a continuance  of  cool  weather,  to  develop  a strong 
and  healthy  blossom.  With  anything  better  than  half 
a show,  tho  crop  is  sure  to  be  a large  one.— iifo  Neu's. 

♦ 

NOTES  FEOM  EASTERN  ENGLAND. 

(By  an  ex-Ceylon  Planter.) 

Sept.  25lh. 

The  gaij  made  amongst  old  friends  at  borne  since 
I came  home  has  been  heavy,  and  the  end  of  all 
flesh  has  been  busy  too,  amongst  those  I knew  in 
Ceylon  since  I left.  A death  announced  (of  a Euroiiean) 
in  your  columns  when  I first  arrived  in  Ceylon  was 
something  to  talk  about ; now  uoless  personally  known, 
little  thought  is  given  to  it.  A rev.  friend  came  in 
lately.  I had  just  laid  the  Observer  down.  “Oh!”  he  says: 

“ a foreign  paper,  I suppose.”  “Yes,”  I said,  and 
handed  it  to  him.  After  turning  over  the  pages.  “Bless 
me,”  be  says,  “why  it  is  quile  interesting  reading;  it 
tells  you  something  about  the  quinine,  cinchona  tree, 
coffee,  tea,  and  many  things  which  people  know  nothing 
of  here,”  I was  amused  at  hearing  such  remarks ; Jt  is 
strange  what  little  is  really  known  of  our  colonics  in 
the  eastern  seas,  in  fact  what  interest  is  taken  in  them 
is  confined  to  those  who  have  friends  or  property 
there.  But  I must  fay  tea  is  making  the  name  of 
Ceylon  more  familiar  now  even  in  the  remotest 
country  villages,  and  many  dodges  are  used  by  uii- 
piincipled  parties  in  dnbbing  filthy  stuff  with  the 
name  of  Ceylon  tea,  some  advertised  at  Is  4d  per 
lb  ! and  I saw  a red  handbill  lately  stuck  into 
parcels  of  grocery,  setting  forth  the  goodness  of  the 
celebrated  ‘ Mazawattce  tea’  at  2s  per  lb.  I wish  I had 
kept  it  to  enclose  to  you.  I can  assure  you  that 
‘ bluffing’  is  not  confined  to  America,  it  may  be  of 
Amd'ican  growth,  or  raisin^, — but  it  takes  very  kindly 
to  commercial  soil  in  England  as  if  it  was  of  indigen- 
ous growth.  It  has  been  said  that  the  weather  is  a 
standing  topic  of  conversation  in  this  country,  it  may 
well  be  BO  with  the  present  summer  for  an  example. 
A fine  summer  day  has  been  a rare  experience  since 
the  end  of  May  to  tho  beginning  of  this  mouth,  but 
IJ  am  bappy  to  say  that  (he  farmers  have  bad  on  the 
whole  a good  harvest  time,  and  more  than  average 
crops,  but  still  they  grumble  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere.  The  ground  game  act  and  the  duty 
off  malt  were  to  set  all  straight  with  this  class, 
but  I cannot  learn  that  they  are  a cent  the  better  for 
either.  I have  asked  many  questions  of  a variety  of  a 
people~from  large  end  small  occupiers  to  landlords 
and  labourers^ — on  the  subject.  Nothing  but  tlio  rabbit 
gets  a bad  word,  and  he  is  not  at  all  in  the  way  on  waste 
lands  but  affords  sport  which  so  many  crave  for.  As  to 
the  hare,  its  fast  disappearing  is  much  deplored  about 
here,  it  is  get'.ing  quite  scarce,  horses  seem  to  have 
forgottsn  what  they  are.  They  so  rarely  see  one,  for 
lately  a farmer  and  bis  wife  were  driving  down  a lane, 
wheua  bare  skipping  across  lire  road  so  frightened  the 
horse  that  be  boite<(.  Though  overturned  they  for- 
tunately escaped  serious  injury. — I am  sorry  to  find 
that  the  climate  has  now  two,  at  least,  strong  com- 
petitors in  engrossing  conversation,  viz  , drunker  ness 
and  the  unrest  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  former  is 
fearfully  prevalent  and  an  awful  curse.  I cculd  not  have 
bsliev.  d half  what  I have  seen  of  it,  had  I read  cf  only; 
and  the  latter  is  an  ominous  dark  cloud  hanging  threat- 
eningly over  all,  and  I fear  will  end  in  much  suffering 
ti  the  labouring  dess.  I sm  glad  to  bear  Ce;  Ed  is  so 
fiouriskiug.  Long  may  she  continue  ! 
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NOTES  ON  PKODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Poor  China!  Accordii  g to  a telegram  from  New 
York  the  prospects  of  a through  trade  in  tea  between 
China  and  Europe  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  lino  are 
not  progressing  favourably.  Thi.s  is  short  and  sweet, 
at  least  to  planters  in  India  and  Ceylon  who  wish 
to  keen  the  supply  of  tea  to  European  markets 
as  much  in  their  own  hands  as  possible.  If  Ceylon 
planters  conquer  as  many  countries  as  they  have 
laid  siege  to,  the  direct  trade  in  China  tea  will  not 
be  very  large  anywhere. 

No  Presumption.  “ Is  it  presumption  in  an  English 
man  to  say  that  he  can  teach  the  Chinese  bow  to 
grow  tea?”  asks  an  evening  paper.  We  should  say 
not,  indeed.  The  planters  of  India  and  Ceylon  could 
teach  the  Chinese  not  only  how  to  grow  tea  but 
where  to  find  the  best  market  for  it,  but  they  would 
much  rather  not.  It  pays  them  better  to  grow  tea 
themselves,  and  to  beat  the  Chinaman  out  of  the 
field. — H,  and  C.  Mail,  Oct  lOlli, 

❖ 

“ TEA  OE  COFFEE  ” IN  AMEEICA. 

[In  order  that  you  may  know  all  that  is  going 
on  as  promptly  as  possible,  I send  the  enclosed  which 
will  appear  in  the  Standard-  Union  tomorrow.  Copies 
of  the  paper  containing  it  will  follow  by  first  mail. 
I am  very  sorry  that  in  consequence  of  business 
engagements  I failed  to  meet  Mr.  Grinlinton,  but 
I have  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  his  visit 
hero  was  pleasant  to  him  and  satisfactory  in  its 
result. — New  York  Cor.] 


An  Amebican-Ceylon  Company  Soon  to  Go  into 
Active  Operation. 


WHAT  HON.  MR.  GRINLINTON  THINKS  OF  AMERICA  AND 
AMEBIC \NS— REMARKABLE  DECADENCE  IN  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  COFFEE  — GROWTH  OF  CEYLON  TEA 
EXPORTATION. 

The  project,  of  which  some  account  has  already 
appeared  iu  Ihe  Siaiidard-Uaioii,  ol  handhcgtho  leas 
of  Coylon  on  a largo  scale  in  this  market,  is  progres- 
sing favorably,  and  the  enterprise  will  doubtless 
soon  be  in  actual  and  successful  operation.  Tho 
Ceylon  Tea  Planters’  Company  (Limited)  has  been 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Urited  States,  and 
agencies  will  soon  be  opened  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Pineo,  formerly  a Ceylon  planter, 
and  who  has  exerted  himself  with  much  success  in 
making  Ceylon  teis  known  throughout  the  world,  will 
be  the  general  manager  of  the  company  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York.  Hon.  J.  J.  Grinlinton,  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Ceylon  and  for  many  years  a 
planter  in  that  island,  sailed  the  other  day  on  his  way 
home  after  a most  satisfactory  and  encouraging  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  the  proposed 
new  departure  in  the  tea  traffic.  Before  his  depar- 
ture Mr.  Grinlinton  favored  a representative  of  t:e 
SLiOidard-Union  with  an  interview,  in  which  some 
highly  interesting  facts  were  disclosed. 

“ After  a residence  of  over  thirty^  years  in  Ceylon,” 
said  Mr.  Grinlinton,  “I  have  the  colfeo,  tea  and  cin- 
chona business  at  my  fingers’  ends.  Some  few  years 
ago  the  annual  export  of  cofteo  from  the  island  of 
Ceylon  was  1,000,000  hundredweight,  last  year  it  was 
only  one-tonth  as  much.  Tho  coffee  grows  there  at  an 
altitude  of  from  1,700  to  5,000  feet  above  tho  sea.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  decadence  of  coffee  is  that  some 
few  years  ago  a fungus  parasite  att.acked  the  ydaut  and 
is  gradually  killing  it.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  Ceylon, 
but  it  is  also  the  case  in  Brazil  and  other  coltee  produ- 
oing  countries.  The  consequence  of  this  seems  to  be 
that  people  must  learn  to  replace  the  use  of  coffee 
with  that  of  tea.  The  price  of  coffee  has  been  gradually 
ascending  of  late  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  production  will  have 
been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  coffee  beyond 
tho  reach  of  ordinary  people.  When  this  parasite 
atUoked  the  coffee  berry  of  Ceylon,  the  planters  oast 


about  for  something  else  to  replace  the  coffee  plant. 
This  they  found  in  tea.  Only  a short  time  ago  the  ex- 
portation of  tea  from  Ceylon  amounted  to  but 
50,000  pounds  annually,  while  this  year  it  will 
reach  the  enormous  quantity  of  40,000,000  pounds, 
the  majority  of  Ihe  higher  qualities  being 
purchased  in  Mincing  Lane,  London,  for  the  Rus- 
sian and  Irish  markets,  these  being  the  countries 
which  consume  the  finest  qualities  of  teas  and  con- 
sequently, preferred  that  of  Ceylon  to  allotheis.  Our; 
crop  of  Ceylon  leas  is  increasing  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  have  had  to  reach  farther  afield 
for  other  markets  in  order  to  prevent  the  supply  from 
exceeding  the  demand.  I trust  the  American  publio 
will  appreciate  the  efforts  we  have  made  to  place  within 
their  reach  the  superior  qualities  of  teas  produced  on 
our  island.  Heretofore,  the  formation  of  such  oon- 
cetns  has  taken  place  in  foreign  ccunirlos,  formed  ex- 
clusively of  foreigners,  with  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  thereby  virtually  asking  tho  American  public 
to  lay  out  their  money  for  the  support  of  a foreign 
corporation  ; and  we  trust  that  when  the  fact  is  gene- 
rally known  that  the  Cej  Ion  Planters’  American  Tea 
Company  has  been  formed  in  tlie  United  States  and 
composed  of  American,  ns  well  as  English  and  Ceylon 
capitalists,  every  iioasible  encouragement  will  be 
afforded  it.”  Mr.  Griuliuton,  iu  speak  ng  of  other 
products  of  tho  island  of  Ceylon,  said:  “ We  export 
much  cinchona,  and  I am  glad  to  learn  that  your 
Senatehas  just  decided  not  to  take  quinine  off  the  free 
list.  Colombo,”  said  he,  *’  is  now  the  emporium  of  the 
East,  with  a population  of  150,000  people,  but,  strange 
to  say,  of  all  this  number  but  one  IS  an  American,  and 
he  the  representative  of  the  United  States  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  The  European  population  is  composed 
chiefly  of  Englishmen,  and  the  natives  are  the  most 
honest  and  respectful  of  all  the  natives  of  the  East, 
and  any  lady  would  bo  perfectly  safe  iu  journeying 
alone  from  one  end  of  tho  island  to  the  other.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  nudersiand  the  reasons  of 
Mr.  Grinlinton’s  popularity  iu  his  island  home, 
as  a more  bluff,  hearty  and  genial  English  gentle- 
man it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere.  In 
speaking  of  his  trip  through  the  United  States 
he  commenced  by  saying,  iu  a quaint  manner 
peculiar  to  himself:  “Why,  actually,  upon  slapping 
from  the  steamer  to  the  dock  in  New  York  the  customs 
officers  insisted  on  examining  all  my  luggage,  which 
seemed  rather  strange,  as  no  officer  in  Colombo  would 
think  of  to  examine  my  band-bag;  but  of  course, 

I submitted  gracefully  and  must  say  that  I found  the 
examining  officer  the  most  courteous  and  polite  of 
gentlemen,  who  explained  that  be  was  but  doing  what 
his  position  compelled  him  to  do,  and  in  all  my  journey 
through  tho  country  I met  with  universally  courteous 
treatment,  even  upon  one  occasion  where  it  was 
necessary  in  making  connections  to  take  a train  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  having  neglected  to  secure 
beforehand  a sleeping  berth,  I was  compelled  to  take 
the  only  seat  to  be  found,  which  was  in  the  smoking 
car,  which  was  otherwise  filled  with  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a rough-looking  lot  of  people,  an  opinion 
which  was  quickly  shown  to  be  erroneous,  as,  iu 
order  to  make  mo  comfortable,  some  of  them 
insisted  upon  doubling  up,  as  you  call  it,  iu  order  to 
place  two  seats  at  my  diapo.sal ; and  i am  now  about 
to  start  on  my  11,000-milo  journey  for  borne,  with 
the  kindest  thoughts  for  all  of  you  Americans  and  a 
regret  that  I cannot  remain  longer  with  you.” 

Evidence  of  Ihe  merit  of  the  Ceylon  teas  is  also 
found  in  the  effort  before  the  Senate  to  add  to  tho 
tariff  a discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  teas 
grown  or  produce.!  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
imported  from  couutries  west  of  the  Cape.  The 
c'aim  is  made  that  tho  section  of  tho  bill  has  been 
added  at  tho  instigation  of  a few  interested  tea 
dealers  who  wish  to  confine  tho  importation  of  tea 
to  those  countries  where  it  is  the  most  difficult  for 
the  smaller  dealer  to  send  orders,  and  is  in  reality 
aimed  at  the  London  markets  ; that  Great  Britain, 
against  which  the  section  is  directed,  admit  every 
product  of  the  United  States  except  spirits  and  tobacco 
tree,  and  that,  therefore,  no  principle  of  proteofiOQ  U 
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involved,  aud  consequently  no  reason  for  discrimination 
against  tea  other  tlian  other  products  of  the  Orient, 
which  are  largely  re-fhipped  from  European  countries 
that  the  tens  imported  from  London  are  on  a higher 
average  quality  than  the  direct  imports  and  that  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  these  teas  are  bought  in  London  by 
American  merchants  before  shipment  ; and  finally  that 
ssetion  has  been  enacted  before  and  repealed  during 
a Republican  administration,  and  that  its  reappearance 
now  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  about  five  interested  per- 
sons, while  the  majoiity  of  the  trade  are  oppo  ed  to  it. 
The  British  authorities  annually  seize  thousands  of 
chests  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  teas  and  destroy 
the  same  as  being  unfit  for  human  food.  A few  un- 
principled dealers  in  this  countr3’',  ascertaining  that 
this  stuff  could  be  safely  landed  here,  eagerlj'  grasped 
the  opportunity  of  purchasing  and  importing  large 
quantities.  The  impurity  of  China  teas  is  further  sus- 
tained by  United  States  Consul  Crowell  at  Amoy, 
Chiu.a,  in  his  letter  of  Feb.  4tb,  1889,  page  589,  in  which 
bespeaks  of  China  tea  as  “vile  stuff,”  etc.,  for  the 
American  market.  In  speaking  of  Ceylon  teas,  Se-- 
nator  Evarts himself  says  : “They  are  the  only  pure 
teas  ir  the  world,”  and  English  enterprise  has  been 
struggling  for  the  last  two  years  to  introduce  them  into 
this  country,  meeting  with  much  opposition  from  those 
wholesale  dealers  who  find  there  is  more  money  in 
handling  adulterated  China  teas  (ban  the  pure  ones 
of  Ceylon. 


The  following  official  table,  showing  the  annual 
consumption  in  pounds,  gives  the  best  idea  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Ceylon  tea  in  Great  Britain  ; 


1885 

1888 

1887 

Ceylon 

3,218000 

6,245.230 

9,911,860 

China 

113,514,000 

104,2->9,313 

90,581,753 

1888 

1889 

Jan.  1st  to  Oct. 

1st 

Ceylon 

18,553,051 

25,350,000 

China 

79,792,866 

51,800,000 

The  English  are  known  to  be  connoisseurs  in  teas, 
and  the  American  taste  will  doubtless  ratify  the  choice 
of  the  mother  country. — Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 


4- 

Incinerator  Eeeuse, — As  an  experiment,  1 
hundred  bags  of  ash  refuse  from  Mr.  Harrington’s 
incinerator  in  Circular  Road  Calcutta,  have  been 
sent  up  to  a tea  garden  in  Assam  to  tests  its 
fertilizing  powers  and  consequent  value  as  a manure. 
— Indian  Engineer, 

UdapussellawA. — The  prosioects  of  a good 
coffee  crop  next  year  are  looked  forward  to  from  this 
district  also,  and  several  good  blossoms  have  been  out 
on  all  good  coffee  during  the  last  month.  Tea  is 
nourishing  but  not  flushing  well  just  now,  and  some 
estates  are  busy  pruning  iiud  cutting  down  the  tea 
bushes.  There  have  been  a few  d^ys  of  rather  strong 
puffs  of  wind  lately,  but  not  much  rain,  the  nigh  s are 
getting  colder,  and  signs  of  the  north-east  monsoon 
being  near  at  hand. 

The  success  of  the  Colonial  College  at  Hollesley 
Bay  for  young  men  has  suggested  the  establishment 
of  a branch  of  the  Forsyth  Technical  College, 
specially  devoted  to  the  training  of  women  for 
colonial  life.  There  being  no  capital  available  for 
the  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  a guarantee 
fund  for  ■working  the  experiment  for  three  years, 
and  the  board  have  an  immediate  offer  of  2001. 
lor  the  initial  outlay,  provided  the  required  total 
of  1,. 5001.  can  be  raised.  According  to  the  Managing 
Director— Ethel  Forsyth — “ The  training  that  is 
proposed  will  embrace  dairy  work,  poultry  and  beo 
farming  and  horticulture,  and  the  laundry.  Cooking 
and  housework  of  tl)o  establishment  will  be  under- 
taken entirely  by  the  students  themselves,  under 
competent  supervision.  One  year’s  residence  will 
ho  compulsory  in  order  to  gain  tiic  college  certificate. 
A suitable  house,  with  farm  buildings  and  land 
attached,  and  near  a market  town,  can  bo  had 
on  cosy  terms  if  taken  at  once,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a great  and  increasing  demand 
or  Buch  training  as  wo  propose  to  offer, ” — E,  Mail, 


COLD  SEASOFi  LIFE  ON  A CACIIAE  TEA 
GARDEN. 

Delicious  weather,  morning  air  exhilarating  as  cham- 
pagne, Italian  skies,  roads  hard  and  dry — it  is  glorious 
to  aet  on  one’s  pony  and  have  a rattling  canter  over 
ground  which  till  the  other  day  was  a series  of  sloppy, 
sticky  mud-puddle.“,  interspersed  with  occasional  quug- 
mires.  Choti  haziri  is  no  longer  an  unpleasant  duty, 
and  the  daily  cold  bath  is  scarcely  the  luxury  it  was.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  on  coming  in  from  our  muddy  round 
of  the  garden  works,  we  were  inclined  for  nothing  but 
a long  chair,  a cigar,  and  a p“g.  Nowadays  he  can 
tramp  all  over  the  country,  or  wade  through  bheels  for 
hours  after  snipe,  come  home  and  set  to  a vegetable 
gardening  (by  the  way  I wish  the  Agri-Horticultural 
Bociety  would  send  up  our  seeds),  and  never  think  of 
anything  stronger  than  claret  and  soda. 

One’s  eujoj’mentof  the  exquisite  weather  is,  however, 
sadly  dulled  by  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  gardens 
seem  to  he  shutting  up.  The  bushes  are  assuming  a 
regular  cold  weather  appearance,  and  some  sections  look 
as  though  they  intended  giving  but  little  more  yield. 
And  this  is  only  September,  The  season  has  been  a 
complete  chapter  of  accidents,  a chain  of  misfortune 
from  first  to  last,  and  until  lately,  as  unpleasant  as 
unfortunate,  I fear  it  is  a black  look  out  for  many 
concerns  and  many  managers.  A number  of  gardens, 
behind  in  outturn  as  it  was,  are  rapidly  going  from  bad 
to  worse. 

Down  below  the  bungalow  teela  the  green  expanse  of 
tea-bush  surface,  stretching  away  into  the  distance, 
glistens  and  sparkles  with  the  dew  in  the  morning  tun. 
It  is  studded  and  diversified  with  the  whito,  red  and 
multicoloured  garments  of  the  leaf-pluckers.  I have 
just  been  pitching  into  the  sirdars  about  somecarelesi 
plucking,  and  the  sirdars,  are,  in  turn,  giving  it  to  the 
pickers.  The  women  arc  an  uninteresting  lot,  on  the 
whole,  with  a few  exceptions,  notably  our  old  acquaint- 
ances Rosy  (Golabi),  Sweet  face  (Sudamukhi)  and 
Nectar  (Amrita).  The  fresh  lightness  of  the  air  has 
enlivened  them,  and  they  are  in  high  spirits,  laughing 
and  joking.  An  intere.sting  colloquy  is  taking  place 
hetwee-u  the  three  young  women  and  a sirdar,  who, 
standing  on  the  road  in  a hortatory  attitude,  is  getting 
rather  the  worst  of  the  argument,  and  beginning  to  lose 
his  temper  at  the  chaff.  Each  of  his  admonition.s  re- 
garding leafplucking  is  repeated  with  the utmo.sb  gravity 
by  the  two  trio  in  a chorus,  and  in  tones  of  serious 
exhortation  to  one  another.  It  sounds  as  though  the 
sirdar  were  conduotiug  a sort  of  agricultural  Litany,  and 
the  three  girls  intoning  the  responses.  It  makes  the 
sirdar  very  worth  indeed.  “ Bohoot  achclia,  good  old 
sirdar,”  concludes  Golabi,  “ we  will  remember  to  pluck 
beautiful  leaf  for  evermore.  Oh,  here’s  the  Sahib, 
come  along  and  show  us  how  to  pluck.  Sahib.”  This 
young  woman  is  in  a chronic  state  of  requiring  my  in- 
struction. Her  thirst  for  information  would  be  most 
praiseworthy,  but  somehow  my  patient  teaching  in- 
variably proves  to  be  painfully  clevoid  of  result  when 
her  basket  comes  to  be  examined  at  leaf-weighing  time. 
Sudamukhi  has  a pain  in  hsr  finger,  and  wants  me  to 
lock  at  it,  and  give  her  a holiday.  Amrita  would  like 
her  temperature  taken  with  my  little  pocket  clinical 
thermometer,  a.s  she  thinks  she  has  got  strong  fever.  I 
tell  her  she  does  not  look  in  the  least  feverish,  and 
that  if  she  really  had  a strong  attack,  she  would  not 
think  so,  but  would  be  able  to  speak  with  full  con- 
tidonoo  on  the  subject. 

Changsil  and  Fort  Aijal  are  holding  out  pluckily. 
Captain  Oole  has  sent  a letter  stating  that  there  has 
been  seven  day’s  continuous  fighting,  but  that  the 
Lushais  have  retired  somewhat.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  3rd  Bengal  Infantry  have  arrived,  and  the 
campaign  will  be  a military  affair.  The  detachment  of 
frontier  police  from  Debrughur  take  up  the  guards  on 
the  frontier.  Captain  Maxwell  returns  to  Debro.  I 
hope  that  Mr.  McOabe  will  give  the  Lushais  what  the 
Irish  style  “ taste  of  his  quality.” 

I hear  that  the  Manipuris  have  risen  in  revolt , oo' 
casloning  the  flight  of  the  Raja,  who,  I believe,  subse- 
quently abdicated  his  throne.  Two  hundred  men  are 
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on  their  way  from  Kohima,  to  quell  the  disturbance. 
Altogether  we  are  having  quite  a lively  time,  and  it  is 
likely  lo  continue  throughout  the  winter  season.  It  is 
more  cold  weather  thau  ever.  The  ground  is  becoming 
as  hard  as  bricks,  and  I expect  I shall  have  to  reduce 
the  hoeing  tasks  in  order  to  get  proper  work.  Five 
weeks  .ago  the  lodallis  went  up  to  the  head  into  the  soil, 
with  their  own  weight. 

The  neem  trees  are  looking  dull  and  wintry.  My 
commission  on  the  ssason’.s  working  begins  to  look 
very  distant,  and  I am  afraid  there  is  but  little  chance 
of  tlie  proprietors  seeing  their  way  to  double  my  salary. 
— Oorrespoadent  of  the  “ Knylishman.” 

^ — — 

CEYLON  UrCOUNTRY  PLyVNTING  REPORT. 

PORCUPINES,  CACAO  BARK  AND  TEA  SEED— ANOTHEB 

ENEMY  OP  TUB  CACAO  PLANTER — THE  CACAO  THIEE 

AND  THE  VILLAGE  HEADMAN— A MYSTERY  SOLVED. 

Oot.  21Sl. 

Men  who  know  what  havoc  a porcupine  can 
make  in  a cacao  garden  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  dearly  as  that  animal  loves  to  tear  the  bark 
off  the  cacao  tree,  and  destroy  the  pods,  yet  he 
is  fonder  of  tea  seed.  An  estate  which  was  sur- 
rounded with  scrub,  infested  with  porcupines,  and 
which  suffered  considerably  from  their  ravages, 
has  for  some  time  now  been  wholly  free  of  this 
plague.  A field  of  tea  has  come  up  close  by.  The 
other  night  a porcupine  was  shot  among  the  tea. 
The  Sinhalese  watcher  had  for  some  nights  before 
been  hearing  a cracking  sound  among  the  tea 
trees,  but  could  see  nothing.  Watching  more 
carefully,  he  discovered  a porcupine  which  he  shot, 
and  in  the  morning  it  became  quite  clear  that 
it  was  the  tea  seed  the  brute  had  been 

after,  and  on  which  it  had  been  freely  feasting. 

A worse  enemy  of  the  cacao  planter  is 

the  Sinhalese  rogue.  The  manager  of  a cacao 
garden  told  me  the  other  day  how  about  half-past 
six  in  the  evening  his  watcher  caught  one  of 
these  fellows  a little  way  from  the  boundary,  with 
several  measures  of  the  fruit  in  his  possession. 
An  attempt  ivas  marie  to  run  the  man  in,  the 
watcher  offering  his  services  to  the  extent  of  being 
prepared  to  swear  that  he  caught  the  thief  on  the 
estate;  but  was  told  that  he  must  stick  to  the 
truth.  He  did  this,  and  the  magistrate  acquitted 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
cacao  had  been  stolen.  The  planter  felt  a little 
sore,  and  when  his  feelings  were  in  this  tender 
condition  he  had  a visit  from  the  local  headman. 
This  worthy  had  come  to  condole,  which  he  did, 
adding  as  a reason  for  this  miscarriage  of  justice, 
and  perhaps  too  as  a hint  for  future  guidance : 
“ Sir,  how  can  you  expect  to  got  the  thieves  pun- 
ished in  the  Police  Court,  unless  you  tell  lies  ” ! 
The  planter  says  that  the  next  man  that  is  caught 
won’t  be  taken  before  the  magistrate,  neither  will 
any  lies  be  told  about  him,  but  he  will  assuredly 
be  punished  ! 

There  was  a row  in  a cacao  garden,  owing  to 
a number  of  branches  having  been  broken.  Care- 
less gathering  was  supposed  to  be  the  reason,  but 
yet  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  brought  home. 
After  a bit,  the  watcher,  out  after  squirrels,  found 
the  culprit  and  shot  him.  It  was  not  a cooly,  but 
a big  scaly  creature  which  Lad  gone  up  the  tree 
after  red  ants,  and  the  weight  of  whose  body  had 
caused  the  damage  mourned  over.  One  lives  and 
learns.  Peppercorn. 

^ 

The  LiiAvES  of  the  Duboisia  llopwoodii,  an 
Australian  shrub,  arc  chewed  by  the  blacks  as  a 
substitute  for  tobacoo.  They  contain  an  alkaloid 
called  piturine,  which,  according  to  some  chemists, 
is  identical  with  nicotine,  or  at  least  closely  allied 
to  Globe,  Oot.  10th. 


MJLGHERRY"  TEA  DOING  WELL. 

Wp  notice  in  Mr.  AY.  G.  and  H.  Thompson’s  Indian 
Tea  Oircubu-,  of  the  25th  ultimo, that  107  chesls  Koda- 
naad  Nilgherry  tea  sold  at  prices  ranging  up  to  Is 
7^d  the  broken  pekoe  realising  that  high  figure,  whilst 
the  pekoe  souchong  fetched  ll|d.  These  results, 
which  surpiEs  Ceylon  and  equal  some  of  the  best  nor- 
thern mapufactures,  should  euoourrge  Nilgherry  plan- 
ters. Climatic  influences  may  affect  the  yield  of  Nil- 
gherry  estates,  but  when  the  manufacture  is  carried 
out  with  the  best  maohmery,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  most  approved  processes,  the  quality  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.— J/,  Mail,  Oot.  20ih. 


HIGH  AND  LOW  CINCHONA  PRICES. 

The  now  unusually  high  price  of  Is  per  lb.  was 
realised  on  Tuesday  by  a few  lots  of  very  fine  bark — 
the  first  being  two  bales  of  renewed  officinalis  shav- 
in,gs  from  Ceylon,  and  the  next  10  bales  bold  Ledge- 
liana  stem  chips  from  India.  For  one  small  case  of 
renewed  quilly  Succirubra  chips  from  Ceylon  the  un- 
usually high  figure  of  8d  per  lb.  vpas  also  paid.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  the  lowest  price  realised  at 
the  auctions  was  that  paid  for  3 bales  Succirnbra 
twigs  from  Ceylon,  which  sold  at  fd  per  lb.  Some 
years  ago,  when  2s  6d  or  3s  was  a usual  price  for  red 
chips,  such  twigs  were  thought  cheap  at  lOd  per  lb. 
This  week  also  1|I  per  lb.  was  the  best  offer  that 
could  be  obtaiued  for  some  damaged  soft  Colombian 
bark,  imported  as  far  back  as  May  1880.  The  broker 
was  not  at  liberty  to  accept  this  bid,  and  bought  in 
the  parcel  at  2gd  per  lb.,  plaintively  observing  that 
when  he  offered  it  the  last  time — ten  years  ago — he 
rejected  an  offer  of  Is  91  per  lb.  for  the  same  lot. 
The  parcel  was  a small  one,  and  the  loss  to  the  im- 
porters— apart  from  the  cost  of  the  warehousing  of 
the  bark— probably  not  over  200L  About  a decade 
ago  oft’ers  of  4s  per  lb.  were  more  than  once  refused 
for  a specially  fine  brand  (Z  O)  of  this  same  variety 
of  cinchona,  but  the  owners  of  these  lots  were  com- 
paratively fortunate,  as  they  have  since  been  able  to 
clear  them  at  about  8d  per  lb.  The  largo  quantity 
of  Oalisaya  bark  from  the  South  American  plantations 
formed  a feature  of  tho  auctions.  Nearly  90,000  lb., 
mostly  of  recent  import  via  Liverpool  or  Hamburg, 
passed  tho  hammer,  and  two-thirds  of  this  was  sold. 
It  rnust  not  be  forgotten  that  this  bark  is  nearly 
twice  as  rich  as  tho  average  Ceylon  or  Indian  hark. 
Most  of  it  is  bought  by  the  English  quinine-makers. — 
Chemid  and  Druggist,  Oot.lllh. 

• 

“THE  CEYLON  TEA  COMPANY  LIMITED.” 

As  we  fully  anticipated  the  leading  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  local  Tea  Fund  have  seen  the  ne- 
cessity for  organizing  a Limited  Company  to  carry 
on  after  a commercial  fashion  the  business  created 
through  the  operations  of  the  Fund’s  Agents. 
This  was  made  very  clear  in  the  case  of  Russia 
the  other  day,  when  it  seemed  so  great  a pity  not  to 
pick  up  at  once  the  interest  and  good-will  created  by 
M,  Rogivue.  We  therefore  highly  approve  of  the 
new  Company,  into  which  we  have  no  doubt, 
the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  will  eventually  merge,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  it  is  to  ba  supported  by  lead- 
ing planters  and  merchants.  It  is  proposed  to 
begin  with  the  modest  capital  of  R100,000  and  the 
main  object  is  to  deal  with  the  Continent  of  Europe 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  list  of  agencies  appended. 
We  quote  as  follows:  — 

The  objects  of  the  propofed  Company  are  the  sale  of 
Pure  Ceylon  Tea,  the  pushing,  advertising  and  gene- 
rally making  known  Ceylon  Tea  throughout  the  world. 
To  enable  the  question  “ where  can  wo  buy  Pure  Cey- 
lon Tea’’  to  bo  answered  by  and  on  behalf  of  Ceylon  Tea 
growers.  To  supplement  and  support  the  action  of  the 

Ceylon  Tea  Fund”  by  attending  to  the  execution  of 
orders  for  Ceylon  Tea,  and  tho  appointment  of  Agouti, 
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It  is  believed  that,  apart  from  the  general  good  to  all 
Oeylou  Tea  Growers  and  to  the  whole  Island  that  will 
result  from  the  undertaking,  dividends  will  be  earned 
by  the  Company  when  fully  established. 

Agencies  will  be  opened  in  various  cities  throughout 
the  world  as  opportunity  offers  : — 

London,  Colombo,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Aus- 
tria (Vienna),  Belgium  (Brussels),  France  (Paris), 
Germany  (Berlin),  Russia  (Moscow),  Turkey  in 
Europe  (Constantinople),  Australia  (Melbourne),  New 
Zealand  (Dunedin),  Tasmsnia. 

We  do  not  see  why  every  Teagrower  in  the  country 
should  not  be  a shareholder,  for  he  might  in  this 
Company  expect  a fair  dividend  for  his  invest- 
ment as  well  as  the  indirect  benefit  sure  to  result 
to  the  Ceylon  Tea  Trade  at  large. 

^ 

CAN  THE  COLOURS  OF  CORAL  BE 
BRESERVED. 

Such  is  the  tenour  of  a query  addressed  to  us 
by  a correspondent,  and  it  is  one  to  which  we  do 
not  feel  justified  in  giving  a positively  negative 
answer  in  view  of  all  that  is  being  accom- 
plished in  the  present  day.  We  believe  that 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  permanence  to 
the  vivid  colour  which  distinguishes  corals  when 
viewed  in  their  native  habitat,  but  we  are  unable  to 
inform  our  querist  as  to  the  degree  of  success 
which  has  attended  such  efforts.  It  is  suggested 
that  as  after  much  experimenting,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  fix  the  fugitive  colours  both 
of  grasses  and  flowers — and  in  this  connec- 
tion attention  is  directed  to  the  marvellously 
preserved  grasses.  &c.,  with  which  many  of 
the  cases  of  stuffed  birds  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  South  Kensington  are  provided 
— it  might  be  found  possible  by  some  methods 
akin  to  those  by  which  that  result  has  been 
attained,  to  accomplish  what  is  now  desired,  namely, 
the  rendering  permanent  the  colours  which  are  so 
resplendent  among  corals  when  viewed  from  a beat 
and  during  their  natural  growth.  Were  these 
colours  natural  to,  and  inherent  in,  the  corals 
themselves,  as  they  are  in  grasses  and  flowers,  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  suggestion  might  not  be 
wholly  wide  of  the  mark ; but  we  believe  it  to 
be  the  fact  that  the  resplendency  to  be  seen  while 
corals  are  in  growth  in  situ  is  due,  not  to  any  pig- 
ment contained  in  the  formation  of  the  corals,  but 
to  the  animalculic  which  encrust  them.  These 
die  almost  immediately  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  the  vivid  colouring  which  charms  so  greatly 
when  viewed  through  the  medium  of  sea  water 
almost  entirely  disappears  when  the  coral  is  raised 
to  the  surface. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  fact  as  regards  all  the 
coral  found  growing  in  Indian  waters.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  aware  that  the  fishers  of  the 
Mediterranean  constantly  obtain  specimens,  both 
of  pink,  red,  blue  and  yellow  coral,  which  stand 
the  test  of  exposure  and  form  the  material  from 
which  the  very  lovely  ornaments,  sold  chiefly  in 
Naples  and  its  neighbourhood,  are  prepared.  Can 
any  of  our  readers  inform  us  as  to  whether  the 
corals  so  worked  up  are  subjected  to  any  treat- 
ment preservative  of  their  natural  colour  ? Our 
own  impression  is  that  they  are  not,  and  that  the 
colouring  pigment  is  inherent.  If  this  impression 
be  correct,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  reason 
why,  among  the  many  varieties  of  coral  produced 
in  Eastern  waters,  there  should  not  be  some  at 
least  poEseBsed  of  this  quality  of  natural  perma- 
nence. No  one  who  has  once  visited  the  lovely 
submarine  gardens  to  bo  seen  off  the  shores  around 
the  island  of  Ramesvaram  and  in  or  near  to 
Ualle  harbour  can  fail  to  retain  reoollootion  of 


them  as  “ a thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  for 
ever.”  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
a view  of  these  is  ample  repayment  for  a journey 
expressly  made  to  their  locality,  and  we  really 
believe  that  an  excursion  trip  organized  by  one 
or  other  of  our  steam  launch  proprietors  would 
receive  patronage  and  the  cost  of  it  be  productive 
of  no  disappointment  to  those  sharing  in  it. 

This,  however,  is  but  a secondary  matter.  The 
point  just  nov/  is  whether  it  might  be  possible 
to  perpetuate  the  splendour  of  such  submarine 
gardens.  If  this  were  possible,  we  are  assured 
that  the  fringes  of  our  shores  would  furnish  a 
harvest  certain  of  great  remunerative  appreciation 
at  home.  The  much  prized  pink  coral  of  the 
Mediterranean  fetches,  we  are  told,  more  than 
three  times  its  weight  in  gold  for  the  more 
sought-after  shades  of  colour.  Even  sup- 
posing that,  as  mentioned  above,  the  colours 
are  due  to  living  animaleuliE  rather  than  to  the 
coral  itself,  the  question  naturally  suggests 
itself  whether  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to 
preserve  these  coloured  creatures  upon  the  coral 
and  so  perpetuate  the  beauty — the  extreme 
beauty— of  its  appearance.  Of  grass  we  are 
told  by  the  Psalmist  that  “ in  the  morning 
it  flourisheth  and  groweth  up : in  the  even- 
ing it  is  cut  down  and  withereth.”  This, 
however,  has  been  falsified  in  a sense,  for  the 
grasses  at  South  Kensington  above  referred  to,  look 
as  fresh  and  as  lovely  as  if  still  growing  upon 
their  native  soil.  Is  it  looking  forward  too  much, 
or  placing  too  great  faith  in  the  scientists  of  this 
advancing  age,  to  hope  that  some  similar  method 
of  treatment  might  be  as  successfully  applied  to 
submarine  as  to  super-terrannean  gardens  ! Granted 
that  the  conditions  of  growth  and  the  basis  of 
formation  are  altogether  different  in  the  two  cases  ; 
still  in  the  one  decay  is  but  arrested,  and  such  a 
principle  does  not  seem  to  be  wholly  inapplicable 
to  the  other.  We  have  seen  fishes  preserved  by  Mr. 
Haly  with  their  natural  brilliancy  of  colour  retained. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  seem  to  be  wholly  irra- 
tional to  hope  that  means  similar  to  those  employed 
in  their  instance  might  solve  the  query  in  reference 
to  the  corals  which  so  freely  surround  us  in  this 
island.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  bound  to  recall  the 
fact  that  some  time  ago  an  Italian  who  was  very 
eager  to  oommence  fishing  off  our  coast  for  colored, 
if  not  pink  coral,  was  discouraged  by  the  then 
comparatively  plentiful  supply  available  in  Europe. 
Has  this  been  worked  off  and  is  the  price  really  as 
high  as  has  been  indicated  to  us  above,—  are 
questions  we  should  like  to  see  answered  autho- 
ritatively 

# 

Coffee. — An  anonymous  correspondent  in  the 
Jornal  do  Commercio  of  the  28th  ult.  says  ; — “ Trust- 
worthy advices  from  the  states  of  Rio,  Minas  and 
S.  Paulo  give  the  future  crop  (coffee)  as  without 
equal ; the  trees  are  so  covered  with  blossoms  that 
they  appear  to  be  sheets,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  buds  a much  heavier  blossom  is  expected 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October.” — Rio 
News. 

A man  here  has  applied  for  a patent  to  petrify 
clay  walls  and  publishes  the  formula  in  the  Dm?'?o 
Official  of  the  23rd.  It  is  : in  100  litres  of  water 
dissolve  1 kilogramme  of  shell  lime,  1 kilogramme 
of  Jarjgerij  sugar  and  1 kilogramme  of  caths,  what- 
ever that  is.  Mix  your  clay  with  the  mixture  and 
set  up  your  walls.  Perhaps  some  of  our  Ceylon 
friends  will  tell  us  what  caths  is  ? — Rio  News.  [The 
word  is,  of  course  a corruption  of  Icahata  astringont 
fruit,— Ec.  T.  A.] 
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FORTUNE-SEEKING  IN  EAST  AFRICA. 

Mr.  Henry  Brown,  the  Ceylon  Police  Inepector 
and  formerly  coffee  planter,  who  is  also  known  by 
his  book  on  “Sport  in  Ceylon,"  is  on  his  way  to 
East  Africa,  having  obtained  six  months’  leave  from 
the  Inspector-General  of  Police.  Writing  from  Aden 
on  Oot,  14th,  he  says:— ‘‘Here  I am  vegetating 
amongst  the  barren  rooks  of  Aden,  and  a more 
wretched  plaoe  I never  saw.  I leave  here  tomorrow 
by  a vessel  of  the  new  German  line  called  the 
German  East  African  Line.  The  steamers  of  this 
line  call  at  all  the  ports  on  the  coast  as  far  down 
as  Mozambique,  and  from  thence  I shall  get  a 
Portuguese  steamer  to  Quilimane.  I see  the  Bombay, 
Madras  and  Calcutta  newspapers,  but  none  of  them 
come  up  to  the  Observer  for  news  and  items  of  in- 
terest. * * * I had  to  leave  Colombo  with  only 
four  hours’  notice,  and— what  do  you  think — missed 
my  steamer  for  the  African  coast  owing  to  having 
been  put  24  hours  in  quarantine,  which  seems  absurd, 
for  the  ‘Navarino’  was  24  hours  in  quarantine  at 
Trineomalee,  and  brought  the  General  and  party 
round  to  Colombo,  and  obtained  a clean  bill  of  health 
from  that  port.  Only  myself  suffered,  however,  and 
I was  put  on  a wretched  lights-hip  all  alone.  There 
is  no  newspaper  published  in  Aden,  but  there  is 
much  need  of  one,  for  the  carrying  on  of  some  of  the 
official  and  unofficial  residents  is  scandalous,  to  say 
the  least,  especially  as  regards  their  observance  of 
the  Sunday." 


HOP  TEA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Mail. 

Siir, — I have  read  with  great  interest  the  two  ac- 
counts of  “ Hop  Tea"  in  your  issue  of  Oct.  3rd,  taken 
from  the  Dai’//  Ttleijvaph  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The 
former  paper  is  very  misleading,  as  the  produce  is  sold 
in  packets,  all  marked  in  large  letters,  " Indian  and 
Ceylon  lea,  mixed  with  English  hops.’’  The  word 
“ adulteration,’’ which  is  so  freely  used  by  the  Daily 
TeLegra}jh,  is  a very  ugly  one,  and  quite  uncalled  for. 
No  mail  with  a single  spark  of  honour  would  bo  as- 
sociated with  a company  that  rnannfaclared  an  article 
for  adulteration.  I am  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Hop  Tea  Oompau}',  Limited,  further  than  I received  a 
fixed  salary  during  tlie  bop  season,  which  ends  this 
week.  But  for  my  own  and  the  sake  of  others  I state 
that  there  is  not  one  iota  of  truth  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  'I'eleyraph  as 
to  adulteration.  Farther,  his  statement  “that  the 
buyers  give  tho  farmers  4J  to  ti  1 per  lb.  for  green  hops, 
the  mar;.' in  of  profit  is  obviously  geeat,”  is  misleiding, 
and  requires  explanation.  Your  readers  will  easily 
make  tlieir  own  calculations  from  the  Lot  that  it  takf  s 
four  to  five,  pounds  of  green  hops  to  make  one  pound 
ol  dried  hops  ; then  add  to  this  cost  of  English  la- 
hour,  machinery,  and  all  manufacturing  charges,  &c. 
The  tea  planters  of  India  and  Ceylon  are  satisfied  as 
long  as  it  creates  a demand  for  their  teas  and  helps  to 
pu-ih  China  out  of  the  market,  and  they  know  that 
only  a very  imall  proper!  ion  of  the  precious  hops  can 
be  used  in  their  toa.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tho  mix- 
ture is  a g.  oat  iiuprovcuient.  The  hop  growers  like  it 
because  it  makes  a new  market  for  their  hops,  and 
Boine  of  them  are  of  opinion  that  the  "Sirocco”  is 
lik(  ly  to  prove  a .successful  rival  to  the  old-fashioued 
way  of  drying  h qis.  This  only  shows  how  many  uses 
that  valii'ihlo  machine  invented  by  Mr.  A.C  D.ividson, 
the  popular  Uacliar  p'auter,  can  be  i>ut  to.  The  tea 
consumers  like  it,  and  n'peat  their  orders,  and  those 
that  couhl  not  drink  tea  before  are  obtaining  the  fane- 
ton  of  their  medical  advi.sers  to  use  tea  with  hops  in 
it.  G.-ocers  like  it  because  it  is  likel  by  their  cus- 
tomers. 1 know  of  one  grocer  in  tliia  town  wlio  has 
sold  on  an  average  over  twenty  chests  per  week.  It  i.s 
with  tho  deepest  intercit  I h ivo  road  Me.ssrs.  Gow, 
M’ilson,  h Stanton’s  most  intoresting  yearly  statis- 
tics, showing  how  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  are  year  1 y 


year  superseding  China  teas,  and  now  your  fellow 
countrymen  from  the  “Garden  of  England"  join  hands 
with  those  that  have  invested  millions  of  British  capital 
in  India  and  Ceylon. — Yours  truly, 

Pathick  E.  Macghegob. 

“ Ye  Ancient  Bsll  Hotel,"  Maidstone,  Kent. 

Oct.  7th,  1890. 

« 

NUTMEGS. 

An  old  planter  writes : — 

“I  do  not  know  much  about  nutmegs.  The  climate 
of  Hanwella  would  I think  do  very  well  and  the  soil 
might  be  suitable  and  perhaps  those  portions  with 
an  easy  slope  might  be  got  to  grow  them. 

“ 'This  product  wants  great  care  for  4 years,  the 
plants  requiring  side  shade  removed  every  six  months. 

planted  800  plants  near  Kurunegalaaud  had  them 

shaded  with  cadjans,  but  their  growth  was  very  slow. 
It  is  now  7 years  since  he  planted  them,  but  I have 
not  seen  them  for  4J  years.  He  planted  also  300 
clove.s.  I will  write  to  the  present  owner  and  inquiie 
how  they  are.” 


SOME  CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  TEA 
TRADE  OF  CANTON. 

Pdr.  Alabaster’s  report  on  the  trade  of  Canton  for  the 
past  year  contains  references  to  some  odd  featuies 
of  the  export  trade.  Eighty  thousand  pounds  of  human 
hair,  va'ued  at  £319,  ajipear  in  the  returns,  and  the 
0.  n.‘ul  wishes  it  did  not,  for,  as  the  greater  part  of 
it  comes  from  the  heads  of  beggars,  criminals,  and 
dead  persons,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  it  is 
worn  by  ladies  at  home,  even  though  it  goes  through 
long  processes  of  purification  before  it  is  made  up 
into  wigs,  chignons,  waterfalls,  &o.  The  demand  for 
what  are  called  old  silk  embroideries  is  unabated  ; 
in  fact,  the  majority  of  these  garments  are  not  old, 
but  soiled,  and  the  Ohiue.se  must  look  on  the  pur- 
chasers much  as  we  should  regard  collectors  of  dis- 
carded teagowns  or  worn-out  tennis  suits.  “ It  is 
true,  much  of  tlie  embroidery  is  very  beautiful,  but 
the  association  of  ideas  is  not  pleasant.”  The  “scented 
tea  ’’  of  Canton  is  the  only  branch  of  the  China  tea 
trade  which  the  Indian  cultivators  cannot  imitate.* 
'The  trade  in  matting  is  iacr. asing;  last  year  228,929 
rolls,  valued  at  £123,957,  were  exported,  chiefly  to 
America,  where  it  is  largely  used  for  carpets,  and  in 
a dry,  hot  climate  nothing  can  be  cooler,  cleaner,  or 
better;  but  it  is  not  so  suitable  in  damp  weather,  for 
it  gets  rapidly  mouldy,  and  breeds  fleas  to  an  intoler- 
able extent.  An  article  of  export  which  has  come 
into  prominence  of  late  years  is  glass  bangles,  of  which 
tho  value  last  year  was  £78,202.  These  bangles  are 
exported  chiefly  to  Bombay,  “ and  it  is  strange  that 
Canton  should  supply  a British  province  with  glass- 
ware.” Brass  buttons,  660,0001b.  in  weight,  were  ex- 
ported. The  manufacture  was  introduced  by  foreigners, 
bub  has  now  passed  into  native  bauds.  “ Buttons  are 
the  jewelry  of  China.”  The  magnitude  of  the  export 
of  fans  from  Canton  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  114 
milli  ns  were  sent  threngh  the  Customs  in  the  oonrso 
of  the  year.  'The  majority  are  simple  palm-leaf  fans, 
and  go  chiefly  lo  America,  where  thtir  lightness  and 
ccol  appearance  have  brought  them  into  great  favour. 
For  decorative  purposes  Oaufon  fans  cannot  compete 
with  Japanese,  and  for  artistic  beauty  the  Canton 
P'lper  fans  are  surpassed  by  those  of  Foochow  and 
Shanghai  ; bat  the  feather  fans  made  from  the  quills  of 
the  wTd  goose  are  strong,  useful,  and  cheap.  Pre- 
served ginger,  ebowchow  (a  mixture  of  ginger,  bamboo, 

^ We  do  not  see  why  it  could  not  be  imitated 
if  there  were  a sufficient  demand  for  it.  In  the 
paper  on  tea  which  Mr.  Brace  contributed  to  our 
columns,  there  is  a long  list  of  plants,  the  blossoms  of 
wh  ch  could  be  used  lo  flavour  tea, and  wo  have  hoard 
of  a lawyer-planter  in  Ceylon  treating  his  lady  iriond 
to  tea  perfumed  with  rose  leaves. — Ed.  7\  .1. 
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oranges,  &c.),  cumquotR,  or  little  oranges,  were  expor- 
ted to  the  extent  of  over  three  million  pounds,  valued 
at  £41137.  In  the  interest  of  little  boys  at  home, 
the  Consul  thinks  it  could  be  wished  the  ex- 
port were  larger,  for,  although  the  ginger  may 
not  he  as  pungent  as  that  of  the  West  Indies,  the  pre- 
serves are  wholesome,  agreeable,  cheap,  and,  as  far  as 
the  leading  firm  of  Chyloong  is  concerned,  cleanly  made. 
As  to  Chinese  medicines,  peppermint  oil  and  rhubarb 
have  established  their  fame  abroad,  and  when  better 
known  Pu-erh  tea  will  probably  take  the  place  of  senna, 
as  it  is  equally  effective  and  far  more  agreeable.  Of 
general  medicines  2,992,633  lb.  were  exported  last  year, 
exclusive  of  special  drugs,  and  2,088  cwt.  of  ]iills. 
Another  Canton  speciality  is  teapots  enclosed  in  wadded 
rattan  cases.  “They  are  not  particularly  handsome, 
but  fora  traveller,  who  wants  to  take  a warm  cup  of  tea 
to  solace  him  during  a long  railway  journey,  they  are 
invaluable,  as  they  keep  the  tea  warm  for  a considerable 
time,  and  keep  the  teapot  from  upsetting  or  getting 
broken.”  Woollen  blankets,  as  an  article  of  import,  are 
increasing  ; white  blankets  are  naturally  not  greatly  in 
demand  in  a country  where  scap  and  water  are  rarities, 
and  blue,  being  suggestive  of  a funeral  pall,  are  not  in 
favour;  hut  every  passenger  by  night  boats  seems  to 
have  a red  blanket.  Otherwise  woolh  ns  are  used 
chiefly  for  uniforms  and  table  and  chair  covers.  Gloves 
are  not  in  demand,  for  the  long  nails  are  endangered  by 
them. — Times  ITeeldu  Edition. 

EATS  DRIVEN  INTO  COCONUT  TREES 
BY  MONGOOSES. 

Under  this  heading  Jamaica  Gleaner  reports  evi- 
dence taken  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  mongoose, 
introduced  to  destroy  the  cane  rats,  has  become  ulmo.st 
as  great  a plague  in  Jamaica  as  the  rabbit  is  in 
Australia.  As  a Sample  of  the  statements  made,  we 
quote  BS  follows  : — 

The  Commissioners  met  at  Headquarter  House 
yesterday  at  11  o’clock.  The  first  evidence  taken  was 
that  of  Inspector  H.  Thomas  of  St.  Thomas: — He  said 
that  the  raongoofe  had  destroyed  all  the  quails  in  the 
district,  all  the  poultry,  and  had  destroyed  the  booby 
duck  in  the  high  mountains  and  blue  dove-  They 
killed  the  black  crabs  which  were  always  to  be  found 
in  the  swampy  lauds.  They  had  driven  rats  into  the 
coconut  trees,  but  be  could  not  say  if  they  were  the 
cane  piece  rats.  It  was  common  to  see  the  rats  eating 
the  coconuts.  He  has  seen  the  mongcoio  climb  trees 
like  a cat.  They  were  fond  of  fruit,  especially  the 
naseberry  and  mango.  The  small  settlers  were  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  mongoose.  He  had  recent  cause  to 
believe  they  devoured  their  own  species  and  had  proved 
this  by  trying  a dead  one  and  watching  and  seeing 
a mongoose  come  for  it  and  cut  the  cord  to  drag  the 
dead  one  away.  He  believed  they  colonized,  at  one 
time  you  would  see  large  numbers,  and  if  per.sisteut 
efforts  were  made  to  destroy  them  they  would  go 
away  and  come  back  again.  He  thought  the  male 
forraged  while  the  female  remained  at  home.  He 
had  been  assured  by  penkeepers  in  Hanover  that  newly 
born  calves  had  been  attacked  and  killed.  At  Shettle- 
wood  Pen  the  overseer  had  told  him  that  more  than 
one  newly  born  calf  had  been  found  wilh  his  throat 
cut  and  this  was  attributed  to  the  mongoose.  Pi.gs 
were  destroyed  in  the  same  w’ay.  He  never  heard 
of  them  attacking  infanis.  The  peasantry  could  not 
pre.serve  their  poidtry  frr.m  them.  He  had  80  cliickcns 
dcitroyed  in  three  weeks  by  the  mongoose.  He  had 
known  one  to  attack  a rooster  in  the  lush.  The 
mongoose  was  averse  to  cross  an  open  apace.  They 
bred  in  hollows  of  stone  wall  and  penguin  fences. 
•Sharp  dogs  would  keep  them  away.  He  knew  a 
gentleman  at  Yallahs  who  caught  150  in  a mouth. 
Jdjr  a fair  amount  1000  could  be  trapped  in  a month 
in  liis  pari-li.  He  thought  to  get  them  trapped  it 
would  be  better  to  give  Id  per  head  or  tail  rather 
than  only  accepting  them  at  that  rate  in  exchange 
for  taxes.  He  did  not  think  people  had  more  rats  in 
the :ir  homes  now  tlian  formerly,  ami  had  not  noticed 
any  diminution  in  the  number  of  jolin-crows. 

George  Nethersole  said  : They  did  m:ich  miscliief; 

He  could  not  raise  fowls.  'I’hey  drag  cocoa  from  tho 
grounds  and  eat  the  corn,  bteadfruii  and  red  peas. 


green  corn  and  plantains.  Had  never  seen  them  eat 
Cannes.  The  rats  were  as  numerous  as  ever.  They 
eat  coconuts.  Had  never  heard  of  a mongoose  at- 
tacking children.  They  had  destroyed  the  .snakes. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Walsh  thought  the  ticks  should  be  attri- 
buted to  tho  mongoose  as  they  had  destroyed  the 
blackbird,  the  great  tick  eater.  He  had  seen  mongoose 
among  tlie  crows  on  the  beach  eating  fish  offal  but 
had  never  seen  a black  head  crow — the.se  were  the 
young  ones.  Had  seen  john-crows  eggs  broken  and 
thought  it  probable  they  had  been  eaten  by  mongoose. 
In  a short  time  he  believed  there  would  be  no  crows 
left  as  scavengers.  The  poor  people  complained  they 
could  not  pay  their  taxes  because,  the  mongoose  ate 
their  poultry.  Fowls  that  used  to  be  4Jd  per  lb.  were 
so  scarce  that  people  had  to  pay  now  91  to  Is. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon  said  the  mongoose  destroyed  poultry, 
climbed  banana  trees  and  atorine  bananas  and  pint.s. 
♦ — ^ 

Wynaad  Planters’  Associatton. — At  the 

general  annual  meeting  held  at  Meppadi  Reading- 
room  ; on  1st  Oct.  1890,  there  were  present,  Messrs. 
Abbott,  Alzenwiler,  Hoekin,  Jowitt,  Lamb,  Mac- 
kinlay  Malcolm,  Morres,  Powell,  Puedzieux,  Taylor, 
B.  Trollope  and  G.  Eomilly,  Hen,  Secy.  Mr,  J. 
R.  Malcolm  in  the  chair,  and  the  Hon,  Secretary 
read  the  annual  report,  from  which  wo  make 
extacts  showing  how  the  Wynaad  planters  com- 
plain of  want  of  labour  and  how  they  deem  their 
prospects  not  very  bright : — 

The  great  question  or  the  year  has  been  the  want 
of  labor.  Many  Mysore  maistries  and  coolies  have 
not  come  in,  owing  it  was  said  to  the  prevalence  of 
influenza  in  their  villages.  The  same  reason  ha.s 
been  given  for  the  desertion  of  the  Tamils,  but  in 
this  case  it  is  without  doubt  the  fact  that  many 
maistries  under  advance  to  planters  in  this  District 
hp.ve  taken  their  coolies  wholesale  to  Coorg.  They 
unfortunately  realise  that  owing  to  the  rulings  of  the 
High  Court  with  regard  to  Act  XIII.  of  1859,  they 
can  do  this  with  impunity.  Unless  the  miisiry  can 
be  caught  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his 
contract,  (which  he  takes  good  care  to  prevent)  he 
escapes  without  any  punishment.  If  he  is  canght, 
be  is  merely  ordered  to  fulfil  his  contract  and  thus 
given  another  chance  of  escape.  We  have  appointed 
a committee  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the 
district  owing  to  this  useless  Act  and  wo  hope  that 
by'  a combined  represen'ation  on  the  subject  from  nil 
planting  associations,  we  shall  get  Government  to 
acknowledge  the  disabilities  under  which  we  are  work- 
ing and  to  grant  u3  redress.  Last  January  we  re- 
quested Govtrjiment  to  send  an  expert  to  report  on 
the  great  mcrtality  of  Cinchonas  throughout  the 
district.  Mr.  Lawson  the  Director  of  Government 
Cinchona  plantations  was  at  once  sent.  He  has  re- 
ported that  there  is  no  specific  or  infectious  disease, 
but  that  in  his  opinion  the  mortality  is  due  to  star- 
vation. Unfortunately  the  mortality  continues  even 
in  well-manured  fields.  As  to  our  prospects  I fear 
that  notwithstanding  the  present  high  prices,  the 
outlook  is  not  bright.  A terrible  attack  of  leaf- 
disease  has  succeeded  a very  short  crop,  and  Cinohonas 
in  many  parts  of  tho  district  are  still  dying  whole- 
sale. N'otvvilhstauciing  the  letters  that  periodically 
recur  in  the  nowspnper.s,  everything  that  science  can 
do  to  dofermine  the  character  of  the  Hemilia  Vasta- 
trix  and  everything  that  science  could  suggest  to 
arrest  its  progress,  was  tried  years  ago  in  Ceylon, 
and  yet  in  the  face  of  science  the  disease  has 
practically  driven  cofl'ee  out  of  the  island.  Now  for 
the  fir.st  lime  we,  here,  are  realizing  the  possibility 
of  such  a danger.  In  Ceylon  they  turned  their 
abandoned  coffee  lands  into  tea  and  pro.-perity  re- 
turned. Here  though  wo  have  abundant  proof  that 
tea  will  thrive  luxuriantly,  where  both  coffee  and 
cinchona  f.ail,  owing  to  an  apathetic  Government  we 
cannot  command  the  labor.  We  have  net  sulEcient 
even  for  our  coffee;  and  lea  requires  doub'e  the 
quantity.  So  that  unless  we  can  get  legislation  to 
as.'*ist  us  without  delay  in  enforcing  our  labour  con- 
traets,  the  end  will  be  that  we  shall  have  to  re- 
linquish tho  land,  in  which  we  have  sunk  many  lacs  of 
rupees  into  the  hands  of  a short-sighted  Governmout 
with  diiuiuishcd  royeuuo, 
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HILLCOUNTRY  PLANTING  EEPORT. 

A SOUTH-WEST  EAIN-STOEM — FOEEST  AND  EAINFALL  AND 

GOVEENMENT  EESTRI0TION8 — A MORE  LIBERAL  TOLICT 

REQUIRED — IMPROVED  PREPARATION  OF  CEVLON  TEA. 

Nanuova,  Oat.  28th. 

To  revert  to  the  question  of  forest  end  rainfall 
in  mountain  regions  and  the  regulation  prohibiting 
tho  sale  of  lands  above  5,000  feet  altitude,  I take 
it  for  granted  that  the  prohibition  does  not  extend 
to  the  vast  stretches  of  upland  prairies,  which  are 
treeless  or  nearly  so.  And  as  regards  forest  land 
above  5,000  feet  elevation,  which  all  the  remaining 
forest  on  the  dividing  ranges  is,  I strongly  depre- 
cate any  hard-and-fast  rule.  Ever  since  my 

attention  was  attracted  to  the  subject  by  a depu- 
tation from  Kataragama  when  I was  pioneering  in 
Uva  (half-a-century  ago  1)  requesting  me  to  spare 
the  mountain  forest  for  the  sake  of  the  sacred 
river,  my  opinion  that,  in  mountain  regions 
at  least,  the  denudation  of  forest  has  not  the 
slightest  effect  in  diminishing  rainfall  has  been 
but  strengthened  with  the  efiluxion  of  time 
and  the  results  of  reliable  observations.  I 
was  sorry  to  see  a man  like  Mr.  Moir,  in  his 
report  on  the  Walapane  distress  giving  currency 
to  the  proposition  that  the  clearing  of  forest  by 
planters  had  lessened  the  supply  of  rain  for  the 
paddy  fields.  There  are  regions  of  recurring 
drought  on  the  outskirts  even  of  mountain  regions, 
owing  to  the  position  of  such  localities  with  re- 
ference to  the  monsoon  currents ; and  all  the 
records  available  show  that  in  all  history  Wala- 
pane has  experienced  the  effects  of  being  situ- 
ated in  such  a region.  Mountains  are  nature’s 
great  agencies  for  cooling  moisture  clouds  and 
currents  and  compelling  them  to  part  with  their 
contents.  But  there  are  in  Ceylon  as  in  India 
portions  of  mountain  ranges  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  greater  monsoon,  the  south-west,  and  from 
which,  by  topographical  features,  even  the  currents 
of  the  north-east  monsoon  are  either  dellected  or 
have  been  previously  deprived  of  their  moisture. 
On  the  rainfall  in  such  regions  the  process  of 
felling  forest  about  40  feet  high  and  substituting 
cultured  plants  about  4 feet  in  height,  within  a 
good  many  cases,  cultivated  trees  of  taller  growth 
(cinchonas  and  timber  trees,  for  instance),  cannot 
have,  and  we  know  from  extended  observation  has 
not  had,  any  diminishing  effect.  There  is  more  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  statement  that  the  de- 
nudation leads  to  floods  and  the  deposit  of  silt. 
But  any  tendency  in  the  direction  of  floods 
is  very  largely  counteracted  by  the  tillage  which 
the  soil  receives  on  estates  and  which  renders 
it  specially  absorbent  of  moisture.  One  of 
the  greatest  floods  in  the  Kelani  river  in  mo- 
dern times  took  place  in  1837,  when  only  a few 
hundreds  of  acres  had  been  felled  of  tho  vast 
tracts  of  forest  at  its  sources  and  along  its  course. 
Hilt  in  rivers  and  streams  is  speedily  disposed  of 
by  scour,  and  in  the  rare  cases  where  paddy-fields 
lie  beneath  European  plantations  (there  are  no 
such  oases  in  the  region  whence  I write)  damage 
by  silt  to  the  former  could  easily  be  obviated  by 
the  cutting  of  a trench  between  the  two.  This 
might  be  rendered  imperative  on  the  planter,  instead 
of  the  course  now  frequently  pursued  of  refusing 
to  entertain  applications  for  forest  land,  the  clear- 
ing of  which  may  possibly  lead  to  damage  of  rice 
lands  by  descending  silt.  By  all  means  let  us  have 
forest  and  fuel  reserves  in  reasonable  proportion 
and  within  reach  of  railways  or  other  means  of 
communication.  And  let  rice  cultivation  be  duly 
protected  and  encouraged.  But  surely  it  is  an  un- 
wise policy  to  restrict  further  extension  at  high 
altitudes  of  the  one  enterprise  on  which  the 
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Prosperity  and  progress  of  Ceylon  so  over- 
whelmingly depend.  In  the  region  around  me 
as  I write  there  are  elevated  ranges  con- 
nected with  such  mountains  as  Pidurutalagala, 
Kirigalpotta,  Totapala,  &o.,  which  ought  not  to  bo 
invaded  by  the  clearing  axe  and  with  which  no 
planter  in  his  senses  would  tamper.  But  below 
these,  at  from  5,000  to  6,000  or  6,500  feet,  are  vast 
expanses  of  forested  valleys,  hollows  and  ravines 
specially  suitable  for  tea  culture  and  which  cannot 
be  utilized  as  reserved  forest  or  fuel  for  the  railway, 
owing  to  their  distant  and  secluded  position.  If 
blocks  in  such  valleys  were  laid  out  for  sale,  pro- 
portions of  patana  land  being  added  for  the  growth 
of  timber  trees,  there  would  be  room  for  expansion 
of  enterprise,  culture  and  population  ; means  of 
communication  being  provided  under  the  operation 
of  the  Branch  Roads  Ordinance.  To  say  absolutely 
that  no  land  above  5,000  feet  will  bo  sold,  is  to 
say  to  progress  in  Ceylon  “ Hitherto  shalt  thou  come 
and  no  further,”  and  to  divert  capital  and  enterprise 
to  lands  which  are  our  rivals  in  the  production  of  tea; 
And  this  at  a time  when  Ceylon  tea  is,  above  all 
others,  finding  favour  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  when  its  culture  and  preparation  have  coma 
to  be  so  much  bettar  understood  than  ever  before. 
Apart  from  such  details  of  manufacture  as  leaf- 
sorting, — first  a light  rolling  of  the  leaf,  succeeded 
by  a heavier ; the  provision  of  “ roll-breakers,” 
and  drawers  for  ” fermentation  ” ; — planters  now 
understand  that  the  first  flushes  after  pruning 
yield  weak  tea.  Arrangements  are,  therefore,  made 
for  having  fields  of  pruned  and  unpruned  tea 
in  due  proportion,  so  that  the  leaf  from  each 
may  be  mingled.  Then,  at  high  elevations,  it  has 
been  found  that  bushes  can  be  plucked  for  two 
years  in  succession  without  being  pruned,  provided 
the  previous  pruning  was  low  enough  to  prevent  a 
tendency  to  blossom  and  leaf.  In  these  directions 
and  others  knowledge  has  been  obtained  and  im- 
provements  made  calculated  still  further  to  add 
to  tho  high  quality  of  our  tea  and  to  the 
earniugs  of  “ poor  but  industrious  planters.” 


DARJILING  AND  TERAI  TEA  SEASON. 

Since  the  deluge,  or  more  plainly  speaking,  since 
the  heavy  rains,  there  has  been  very  little  to  record 
in  favour  of  the  tea  prospect.  The  weather  in  the 
district  has  undoubtedly  improved  but  beyond  that  the 
tea  manufacture  oontinues  very  much  in  the  same 
groove  that  it  did  when  things  were  in  a perpetual 
state  of  mildew.  As  to  the  future  it  is  very  difficult 
to  foreshadow  the  results  of  this  season’s  working,  but 
from  recent  accounts  tho  bill  gardens  have  consider- 
ably improved  in  quality  of  outturn.  This  is  gathered 
from  the  last  London  market  sales  to  hand,  which  show 
prices  not  only  better  than  usual,  but  far  exceeding 
those  obtained  last  year  for  the  same  quality  of  tea. 
Altbongh  the  hill  gardens  are  favoured  with  what  one 
might  call  toa-makiug  weather  just  at  present,  the  sea- 
son is  too  far  advanced  for  any  material  change  to  take 
place  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  and  it  is  feared 
that  many  will  close  with  a very  short  crop.  There 
is,  however,  a chance  of  tho  season  being  late,  with 
this  wild  woatber.  In  that  case  it  will  be  a considera- 
ble help  to  those  who  sufforo  I tho  most  from  the  effects 
of  the  spring  drought. 

The  Terai  gardens  have  had  an  unfortunate  season 
all  round.  To  commence  with,  they  required  moisture: 
this  was  followed  by  exce.ssive  rains  in  the  hills  flooding 
tlio  rivers,  and  for  two  months  many  of  the  gardens 
in  the  plains  were  entirely  under  water.  So,  practically 
speaking,  tho  factories  have  almost  been  closed  for 
tho  latter  half  of  tho  stason.  As  soon  as  brighter 
weather  favoured  tho  place,  it  became  enveloped  iu 
an  overwhelming  blight  such  as  has  never  been  known 
in  the  Terai,  and  there  is  very  little  chance  of  mattera 
improving  at  present. 
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One  or  two  of  the  gardens  liave  done  better  than 
others,  but  on  the  whole  the  season  will  be  a deplo- 
rable one  to  proprietors  : some  say  tbat  many  of  the 
small  estates  will  cloFe  at  the  end  of  the  season  for 
want  of  financing.  It  is  very  difficult  for  small  factories 
to  exist  in  a place  like  the  Terai.  The  climate  is 
such  that  few  proprietors  would  care  lo  settle  down 
in  it,  and  the  price  now  obtained  is  not  sufficient  to 
secure  good  management ; consequently  those  places 
started  in  better  days,  have  not  a very  bright  future, 
unless  amalgamated  with  each  other  to  ensure  good 
management  at  a minimum  expenditure.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  crop  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than 
usual,  some  of  the  factories  being  as  much  as  fifty 
per  cent  short  of  the  outturn.  Several  changes  in  the 
managements  are  xiending,  both  in  the  Terai  and  in  the 
Hills.  This  is  poor  satisfaction  to  the  proprietors,  but 
it  seems  to  suit  some  people  to  be  in  a constant  state 
of  change. — Correspondeyit  of  Calcutta  ''■Enyluhman” 

■ 

AFFAIRS  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

Writing  to  the  editor  of  the  Tropical  Agriculturist, 
the  editor  of  the  Madagascar  Neios,  in  a letter 
somewhat  similar  to  one  from  which  we  published 
an  extract  some  time  ago,  says  ; — 

“ Madagascar  is  on  the  eve  of  a great  development 
of  her  vast  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  mineral  resources, 
and  that  the  course  of  events  here  during  the  next 
few  years  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  you,  espe- 
cially as  the  resources  of  this  island  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  yours.  Beyond  that,  however,  there  is 
the  French  policy  here  to  follow,  the  result  of  which 
were  those  directly  associated  with  the  Government 
cannot  today  forecast.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  Court  have  been  in  the 
forest  country  over  since  the  Anglo-Franco  Con- 
vention began  to  be  negotiated,  and  the  few  people 
remaining  in  town  are  embodied  with  the  Govern- 
ment ; the  town,  however,  desires  peace  at  any  price.” 

“ 

COCONUTS  AND  CINNAMON. 

Kadirana,  Got.  30th. 

It  is  a trite  saying  that  all  things  coma  to  those 
who  wait;  and  to  us  at  last  has  come  the  long 
delay,  and  therefore  all  the  more  welcome  rain. 
Since  the  26th  it  has  rained  every  day  with  only 
short  breaks  of  rest,  but  the  rain  till  last  night 
was  so  gentle  that  not  a drop  ran  ofl  the  ground; 
during  last  night,  however,  the  rain  v/as  very  heavy, 
and  the  gauge  measured  3‘30  inches.  The  total 
for  four  days  is  6-81  inches.  There  is  a marked 
absence  of  electric  disturbance.  Gladness  is  in  all 
hearts,  but  as  for  thankfulness  that  can  come  from 
only  the  Christian  or  the  theist.  The  Buddhist 
can  feel  none,  for  to  him  there  is  no  one  to  be 
thankful  to  except  perhaps  to  himself;  for  must 
it  not  be  due  to  his  own  good  deeds — Karma — in 
some  previous  birth  that  the  rain  has  come  when 
it  did  ! It  strikes  me  that  there  must  have  been 
a good  many  whose  merit  is  pretty  equal  to  bring 
down  the  rain  almost  everywhere  ]ust  at  the  same 
timel  How  would  the  Buddhist  account  for  its 
falling  equally  upon  the  bad  ?— A bud  is  showing  on 
the  cinnamon,  and  will  be  well  out  in  a few  more  days. 


Tpa  in  Foocuow. — The  news  of  the  large  settle- 
ments of  tea  during  the  last  month  have  produced 
some  sensation  in  the  principal  districts  in  the 
country,  but  owing  to  the  lower  range  of  prices 
offering  they  prefer  to  leave  the  leaf  to  grow  old 
instead  of  picking  it.  It  is  believed  by  growers  that 
a clean  picking  oil  of  the  Raf  every  year  does  harm 
to  the  plants,  and  that  the  short  picking  of  last 
year  has  greatly  added  to  the  strength  of  this  season’s 
tea  in  the  cup  ; for  this  reason,  coupled  with  the 
low  prices,  they  almost  unanimously  refuse  to  pick 
any  further  quantity,  so  tlio  supply  for  the  season 
mny  now  bo  computed  at  no  larger  amount  than 
J70,00<J  chests,— liy/i'/Ay/''/  Daihj  Tress,  Got,  Idtb. 


PLANTING  AND  NEWS  REPORT  PROM 
PANWILA  DISTRICTS. 

EXCELLENT  TEA  AND  CACAO  PROSPECTS— CARDAMOMS, 

PEPPER  AND  VANILLA — ABUNDANT  LABOUR— ROADS. 

Wattegama,  30th  Got. — I am  glad  to  say  we  are 
not  in  the  same  position  as  “ Eldorado  " having 
all  our  cacao  trees  dying  out,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  shall  all  have  an  excellent  crop  this  year  and 
our  trees  look  very  healthy  and  fit  to  bear  better 
crops  as  they  get  older. 

We  can  safely  rely  on  our  400  lb.  per  acre 
made  tea  from  all  estates  which  are  properly  culti- 
vated in  our  district. 

Cardamoms,  pepper,  and  vanilla,  are  doing  well. 
Labour  abundant  and  cheap.  Our  District  Engi- 
neer is  giving  his  full  attention  to  the  roads,  but 
the  shaving  system  at  present  in  use  though  good 
while  there  were  lots  of  old  metal  9 to  12  inches 
thick  on  the  road  will  soon  show  the  mud.  There 
are  several  patches  now  on  the  road  from  Katugas- 
tota  towards  Galagedara  where  the  cart  wheels 
turn  up  the  red  soil.  We  now  require  a thick 
layer  of  good  metal  put  on  our  roads,  as  the  island 
can  afford  it  and  not  wait  till  the  last  metal 
is  shaved  off.  We  also  require  better  metal.  Metal 
heaped  on  our  roadsides  (not  by  our  present 
engineer)  grows  weeds  and  grass  freely,  thus  show- 
ing the  earth  mixed  with  the  stones  and  softness 
of  latter. 

- — —«■ 

THE  CEYLON  ‘'AMERICAN”  TEA 
COMPANY. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  under  date 
New  York,  Oct.  3rd,  to  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Grinlinton 
from  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr,  gives  a most  en- 
couraging account  of  the  start  made  by  the  new 
Company ; — 

“ The  new  Company  began  operations  this  week, 
and  we  alraidy  have  had  most  encouraging  success  in 
obtaining  a most  excellent  agent  in  Boston,  and  it  is 
probable  he  will  take  the  agency  of  the  whole  new 
England  States,  in  return  for  which  he  will,  of  coi: -se, 
take  a considerable  number  of  shares.  Ho  is  active, 
energetic,  very  well  connected,  and  we  are  most  for- 
tunate in  having  gotten  his  co-operation.  Several 
other  promising  agents  are  considering  the  business. 
We  send  you  under  separate  cover  copies  of  the  first 
advertisements,  which  are  quite  striking,  as  you  will 
see.  We  enclose  herewith  copy  of  the  byelaws  of 
the  Company.  The  State  Trust  Company  whose  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  Willis  Paine,  you  called.upon, has  voluntarily 
asked  us  to  make  them  our  transfer  agents,  which 
brings  the  Company  another  strong  endorsement. 
We  feel  more  and  more  that  the  Company  is  neces- 
sary to  the  prosperity  of  the  planters,  and  we  again 
ask  your  best  efforts  to  secure  for  the  Company  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  planters  in  Ceylon,” 

m>  m .1  ■ 

The  Odorous  Eucalyptus. — No  worm  or  insect  is 
ever  found  upon  the  euealyptus  tree,  or  in  the  earth 
where  the  roots  penetrate.  A row  of  trees  planted 
through  an  orchard  or  vineyard  will  cause  insects, 
worms,  and  caterpillars  to  vacate  that  region.  Two 
branches  of  the  eucalyptus  used  in  the  room  or 
windows,  or  as  decorations  in  dwelling  rooms,  will 
cause  mosquitoes,  moths,  fleas  and  flies  to  leave 
the  premises. — Indian  Agriculturist,  Oct.  Ilth. 

A Ceylon  Planter  in  South  Africa. — The  move- 
ment of  the  British  South  Africa  Company’s  expedi- 
tionary force  should  be  watched  with  considerable 
interest  upcountry,  inasmuch  as  the  Company  counts 
amongst  its  members  a Ceylon  planter  well-known  in 
Dikoya  and  Haputale — Mr-  L.  L.  B.  Dykes,  who  went 
home  more  than  a year  ago.  Mr.  Dykes  was  one  who 
liked  an  adventurous  life,  and  he  seized  the  opportunity 
when  at  home  of  offering  bis  services  to  the  organizers 
of  the  expedition  and  was  gratified  to  find  thens 
accepted. 
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PADDY  CULTIVATIDN  IN  THE  EASTERN 
PROVINCE. 

IMPORTANT  EXPERIMENTS  AND  PROFITS 

UP  TO  R26  PER  ACRE,  OR  130  PER  CENT. 
Colonial  Seoretary’s  Office,  Colombo,  31st  Oct.  1S90. 

The  Editor  of  the  “Ceylon  Observer 

SiE, — I am  desired  to  transmit  for  your  informa- 
tion the  annexed  copy  of  a letter  addressed  to  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  showing  the  results 
of  the  agricultural  experiments  conducted  in  the 
Batticaloa  district,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E. 
Elliott,  the  Government  Agent. — I am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  H.  L.  CRAWFORD, 

for  Colonial  Secretary. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PADDY  CULTIVATION. 

Batticaloa  Kaehcheri,  13th  October  1890. 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Colombo. 

Sir, — la  continuation  of  previous  reports  as  to  ex- 
perimental padily  cultivation  under  the  supervision  of 
instructors  furnished  by  you,  I have  the  honour  to 
state  that  during  the  past  eight  months  I have  c^irried 
on  cultivation  on  a somewhat  extensive  scale,  with  a 
view  of  discovering  what  is  the  real  cost  of  raising  paddy 
with  hired  labour  on  land,  the  water  supply  of 
which  is  in  ordinary  years  fairly  assured,  and  working 
with  unhorrowed  money. 

2.  For  several  reasons,  I decided  to  work  in  three 
localities  aud  accordingly  secured  35  acres  at  Niutavur 
in  Batticaloa  South,  2(>  acres  at  Ampilanturai  iu 
Batticaloa  oentrCj  and  23  acres  (in  two  parcels)  at 
Eravur  in  Batticaloa  North,  making  a total  of  84  acres. 
The  cultivation  was  supervised  by  three  different  in- 
structors, who  worked  perfectly  independent  of  one 
snother.  The  year  has  been  a most  trying  one 
owing  to  the  very  short  rainfall  of  the  north-east 
monsoon  aud  the  long  subsequent  drought  which 
is  almost  unparalleled  iu  the  annals  of  the  district. 
The  consequence  is  our  cultivations  suffered  in  common 
with  those  of  our  neighbours,  but  eveu  in  our  failures 
we  have  learnt  useful  practical  lessons  and  established 
that  the  improved  mode  of  cultivation  possesses  a 
distinct  advantage  even  in  periods  of  drought.  At  Niu- 
tavur alone  was  there  a fair  water  supply  and  the 
results  are  satisfactory,  though  we  should  certainly  have 
had  a bigger, crop  of  the  season  had  been  an  ordinary  one. 
At  Ampilanturai  the  water  supply  ran  out  early  and 
at  Eravur  the  irrigation  available  for  one  paroed  was 
very  short,  and  failed  almost  altogether  in  the  other 
case. 

3.  As  Nintavur  is  the  only  part  of  the  extent  which 
has  had  any  fair  play,  I give  iu  the  annexed  state- 
ment full  details  of  the  expenditure  and  may  add 
this  has  been  carefully  audited  for  me  by  Mr.  Morphew. 
It  is,  I believe,  prepared  on  strictly  accurate  principles 
of  accounting  and  includes  20  per  cent  depreciation, 
on  the  improved  ploughs  (iron)  besides  cost  of  new 
shares  (which  only  last  one  cultivation  it  is  found). 
The  total  outlay  was  R702  09  for  the  35  acres  (in- 
clusive of  Government  tax  and  headman’s  fee)  and 
the  crop  was  1521  avanams  (or  1140  bushels)  of 
veil  cleaned  paddy.”  Half  the  crop  was  sold  at  public 
auction  iu  my  presence  for  RIO'75  per  ava- 
nim,  and  purchased  by  an  outsider.  (The  rest 
was  retained  for  agricultural  purposes).  The  whole 
crop  was  consequently  worth  R1616  or  Rl’42 
per  Imsliol.  This  is  higher  than  paddy 
usually  soils  for  iu  the  locality,  but  it  was  excellent 
giain  well  cleaned  and  the  actual  sum  realized  is  hardly 
above  what  the  crop  would  have  brought  in  an  ordinary 
year  aud  at  ordinary  prices.  (Wo  got  44  bushels  per 
acre  I.ast  year  off  7 acres  of  this  field,  against  utnler  33 
this  year.)  Sol  think  we  are  justified  iu  taking  the 
ne'.ual  amount  roilized  as  a measure  of  success,  not  out 
of  the  usual  ruu  ; the  higher  price  only  ooiupeus  itiug  for 
the  sliorler  crop  due  to  an  unfavourable  season. 

4.  The  cost  of  production  was  171  rupees  per 
acre  or  under  .54  cents  per  bushel  of  crop,  and 
Govorumeut  tax  &c.  was  8 cents  per  bushel  more, 
making  a total  of  (12  conts  pur  bushel  in  an  un- 
favourable year  when  paddy  is  selling  at  Rl.uO  per 


bushel  iu  the  same  locality  at  harvest  time.  The  ne  t 
profit  WB.S  1T26  an  acre  er  R'J14  against  an  expen- 
ditura  of  R702  in  eight  months  or  130  per  cent  on 
that  outlay.  The  rent  agreed  to  with  the  landlord 
was  R220  or  about  11  per  cent  on  the  present  selling 
price  of  the  land,  leaving  the  cultivator  RG94 
jirofit  on  an  expenditure  of  R702  or  nearly  100  per  cent. 
If  the  proprietor  and  cultivator  were  the  same  person 
his  profit  would  be  over  32  per  cent  on  a capital  of 
R2,800,  which  represents  the  selling  iirice  of  this  land 
plus  the  capital  necessary  to  work  it. 

5.  From  enquiries  made  on  the  spot  I am  informed 
most  of  the  lauds  in  the  tract  gave  only  a crop  of  15  to 
18  bushels  per  acre,  but  some  70  acres  gave  221-  bushels 
and  30  acres  lying  lower  and  considered  the  best  in  the 
vaddai  gave  26  bushels.  The  improved  tillage  can  cou- 
aequently  be  credited  with  10  bushels  worth  R14. 

6.  This  is  really  the  only  experiment  which  advances 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  that  equal  publicity 
may  be  given  to  the  less  favourable  results  due  to  the 
untowardness  of  the  season.  I give  the  figures  for  the 
other  stations,  which  are  as  follows  : — 


Extent 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Station.  cultivated. 

crop. 

Expenditure. 

Income. 

Acres. 

Bushels 

R. 

R. 

Ampilanturai  26 

1875 

302 

225 

Eravur  Munmari  16 

262 

306 

320 

Do  Kalavel- 

lanmai  7 

C4 

131 

99 

49 

5135 

739 

644 

Add  Nintavur  35 

1,140 

702 

1,616 

Total  84 

l,G53i 

1,441 

2,260 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  the  net  profit  on  all 

4 transactions  was  R819  on  an  outlay  of  Rl,441.  The 
cost  of  production  including  Government  tux  and  head- 
man’s fees  is  87  cents  per  bushel  of  paddy  at  a time  it 
is  selling  for  Rl'50.  This  is  about  as  crucial  a test 
as  could  be  applied  to  the  industry.  It  is  said  that  these 
experiments  have  no  value,  as  they  are  undertaken 
under  circumstances  very  different  from  those  at- 
tending the  ordinary  cultivation  of  paddy.  To  this 
I would  reply  that  they  are  important  iu  the 
first  place  in  arriving  at  the  actual  cost  of  productiou, 
and  so  being  a check  on  the  fanciful  estimates  which 
appear  iu  the  public  prints,  and  even  at  times  in  State 
papers  such  as  the  appendices  to  the  recently  pub- 
lished report  of  the  Grain  Tax  Committee.  Un- 
doubtedly no  private  cultivator  in  the  island  expends 
anything  like  the  amount  the  instructors  have  done 
per  acre,  nor  I suppose  do  they  get  an  equal  return. 
I doubt  if  any  one  spends  more  than  RIO  per  acre  and  for 
this  he  obtains  in  a fair  laud  a return  of  25  to  30  bushels 
of  paddy  worth  generally  as  many  rupees.  In  poorer  lands 
less  is  spent,  but  the  return  is  as  a rule  in  proportion  in 
ordinary  years,  where  irrigation  is  available.  Of  eourso 
where  this  is  absent  the  industry  is  liable  to  greater 
fluctuations  accordiug'  to  the  rainfall  aud  its  distribu- 
tion. I would  iu  this  connection  call  attention  to  the 
remark  made  in  my  report  of  last  year. 

7.  There  are  some  collateral  points  ofinterest  brought 
out  by  these  cultivations  which  deserve  to  be  recorded. 
The  advantages  of  transplanting  were  specially  marked 
at  Eravur  where  the  water  supply  vvas  very  short,  the 
transplanted  portion  having  yielded  13J  bushels 
per  acre  against  of  the  broadcast,  wliilo  the  ad- 
ditional coat  of  the  process  is  under  R1  per  acre. 
If  we  had  only  transplanted  the  whole  7 acres  iu 
this  portion  we  would  have  made  profit  ! On  the  other 
land  at  Niutavur  where  the  water  supply  was  fair,  llie 
difference  was  very  small  ; but  the  outlay  on  the 
transplanted  area  was  slightly  less  than  on  the  broads 
cast  owing  to  the  saving  in  seed  paddy  and  the  difference 
is  only  about  R1  per  acre  in  favour  of  trausplautiogs. 

8.  At  Ampilanturai  though  we  only  got  7i  bushels 
per  acre,  the  adjoining  laud  owners  only  got  4J  and  at 
Eravur  we  got  nearly  IG  bushels  per  acre  against  11 
secured  in  the  neighbouring  fields. 

9.  At  Nintavur,  a small  quantity  of  lime  (40  bushels 
costing  R4)  was  scattered  over  the  land  with  tlie 
seed  ; and  owing  to  this,  the  Agricultural  Instructor 
thinks  it  probable  the  crop  was  exempt  from  the 
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ravages  of  caterpillars  which  infested  the  rest  of  the 

tract. 

10.  The  iron  ploughs  used  were  some  I got  from 
Messrs.  Massey  & Oo.  of  Madras,  which  cost  K8  and  B6 
in  Madras  and  about  III  more  to  bring  over  by  native 
vessel.  The  cheaper  plough  (known  as  the  Eyots)  did 
very  fair  work,  and  is  well  suited  for  the  light  cattle  of 
the  country,  but  wants  strengthening  in  the  elbow; 
the  shaves  are  detachable  and  a new  one  cost  75  cents. 

11.  As  I was  on  the  last  occasion  charged  with 
omitting  to  make  provision  for  watching  and  fencing, 
I think  it  well  to  explain  that  at  Nintavur  there  were 
five  permanent  labourers  {i.e.  one  for_  every  7 acres) 
engaged  for  the  whole  cultivation , who  did  all  the  watch- 
ing and  fencing  as  well  as  the  ploughing,  ridging, 
irrigating  and  sowing,  in  addition  to  helping  in  the 
reaping  at  a cost  of  R266-60.  Additional  labour  was 
taken  as  required  for  reaping,  threshiiig,  stacking, 
etc.,  which  was  paid  for  in  money.  Similar  arrange- 
ments were  made  at  the  other  localities. 

In  conclusion  I have  to  intimate  that  I propose 
again  undertaking  cultivation  of  the  same  extent  dur- 
ing  the  coming  season. — I am  &o., 

(Signed)  E.  Elliott,  Govt.  Agent. 


Actual  outlay  in  the  cultivation  of  35  acres  of 
paddy  land  at  Nintavur  in  the  Batticaloa  district 
under  supervision  of  Mr.  Chelliah,  Agricultural  In- 
structor. 

Implements. 


5 Englisb  ploughs,  cost  of  renewing  shares  at 
75  cts.  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Depreciation  on  cost  of  ploughs  at  20  per  ct... 

4 Native  ploughs  do  do  do  at  do  ... 

Maiuotics  (provided by  labourers  and  included  in 
their  hire),  baskets  and  bags  ...  ... 

Seed  Paddy, 

For  30  acres,  broadcast  ... 

5 „ transplanted  ... 

Ploughing,  ridging,  irrigating,  fencing,  watching, 
sowing,  etc.,  all  executed  by  hired  labour 
at  cost  of 

Buffalo  and  bullock  hire  ...  ••• 


Transplanting  5 acres,  cooly  hire 
Manure  lime 

Reaping,  stacking  and  threshing 
Hired  labour 
Buffalo  hire 


Total  cost  of  actual  cultivation... 
Miscellaneous  Chaegbs. 

Vaddai  Vidhan’s  hire  ...  ...  ... 

Government  tax  ...  ... 


Total  expenditure... 


R 

c. 

3 

75 

6 

00 

1 

OO 

4 

50 

R15 

25 

80 

85 

I 

40 

R82 

25 

255 

30 

II7 

00 

R372 

30 

13 

04 

4 

00 

117 

00 

9 

00 

R126 

00 

U612 

84 

9 

25 

80 

00 

R89 

25 

R702 

09 

NUTMEG  CULTIVATION. 

{From  a Corresimultnt.) 

“ Old  Planter  ” is  quite  right— nutmegs  will  thrive  all 
along  Hanwella  on  both  sides  of  the  river’s  banks,  and 
do  thrive  splendidly,  judging  by  the  specimens  I 
have  seen  in  a headman’s  garden  in  a village  just 
opposite  the  15th  milepost  on  the  Ilanwella  road,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  and  close  to  its  banks.  I 
have  also  seen  nutmegs  grow  luxuriantly  along  the 
banks  of  the  lake  at  Bolgoda.  Tliere  is  no  doubt 
that  nutmeg  plants  must  be  well  shaded  and  tended 
(watered  during  the  dry  season)  for  at_  least  about  3 
years  after  planting,  after  which  it  is  all  right.  I 
bolievo  that  mangosteins  will  also  thrive  in  the 
Howagam  Korale,  and  would  suggest  to  the  present 
Mudaliyar  the  advisability  of  applying  to  Government 
for  100  plautfl  to  be  distributed  in  his  korale,  The 


present  young  Mudaliyar  of  Siyane  Korale  West  has  with 
his  usual  generosity  distributed  a good  many  mangosteen 
and  other  valuable  fruit  plants  throughout  his  district 
to  all  such  landowners  as  he  deems  deserving, 
irrespective  of  caste  and  creed  ; and  nob  only  this,  it  is 
well-known  that  valuable  breeding  bnlle  were 
generously  lent  by  this  young  gentleman  to  those  in 
his  district  who  needed  them,  and  this  good  example 
may  well  be  copied  by  his  nrother  Mudaliyars. 
Nutmegs  are  said  to  thrive  wonderfully  well  at  Weke, 
where  this  Mudaliyar  has  a good  many  trees  to  show 
in  his  superb  coconut  estate  which  is  the  admiration 
of  all  who  see  it. 


PLANTING  IN  MAURITIUS. 

(From  the  Merchants  and  Planters’  Gazette, 

Oct.  11th.) 

SuGAE, : The  Weathek  and  the  Crop. — Manipula- 
tion is  being  carried  on  with  great  activity  on  all  the 
estates  of  the  island.  The  yield  is  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory although  inferior  to  that  of  last  year  'in  certain 
quarters.  According  to  the  results  obtained  up  to  this 
day,  the  total  production  will  be  inferior  lo  that  of 
last  year. 

Vanilla. — The  market  is  entirely  bare  of  fine  quali- 
ties. The  products  of  the  new  crop  will  not  appear  on 
the  market  before  the  end  of  this  month.  IVe  entirely 
confirm  our  last  valuation  as  regards  the  total  outturn 
of  the  coming  crop  which  does  not  exceed  14,000  kilos. 

The  following  quotations  are  nominal : 
per  kilog. 

Vanilla  1st  quality  BIS  to  K20 
do.  2nd  ,,  16  to  18 

Vanilloes  8 to  10 

Aloe  Fibre. — 100  bales  of  good  quality  have  been 
taken  for  Australia  at  E250  per  ton.  There  would  be 
takers  at  the  same  price  for  Europe  but  the  fibre  is 
scarce,  holders  ask  for  higher  prices. 

Freights. — The  following  are  the  quotations  of  the 
day  : 

London. ..27/6  to  30  and  6 o/o  N. 

The  Financial  Position. — It  appears  from  a finan- 
cial statement  placed  on  the  table  of  Council  on  Sept. 
23rd  that  the  receipts  since  the  1st  January  amounted 
up  to  the  30th  July  1890  to  R4,030,488‘41,  the  expendi- 
ture during  the  same  period  to  K3,389.378‘75,  leaving  a 
balance  of  R641,109’66  in  favour  of  the  Treasury. 

Coffee. — Since  our  last,  arri'als  liavicg  succeeded, 
prices  for  both  Good  Ceylon  and  Reunion  have  de- 
creased and  are  selling  at  R59  to  R60  and  R60  to  R61 
per  50  kilos,  respectively.  We  quote  mixed  “triage” 
qualities  from  R35  to  R50  per  50  kilos,  according  to 
quality. 

o 

Gemming  in  Rakwana. — We  learn  that 
there  is  very  considerable  activity  shown  in  sink- 
ing gem  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberfoyle  estate. 
In  one  case  a shaft  has  been  sunk  for  100  feet 
and  the  “ illan  ” has  been  struck  so  freely  that 
profitable  results  are  anticipated.  This  is  a pit 
carried  on  under  European  auspices,  Mr.  Siedle 
being  Colombo  agent  and  Mr.  W.  Home,  the  pit 
manager.  Close  by  there  is  an  equally  deep  pit 
belonging  to  Mr.  Fernando  and  another  to  an 
enterprising  Moorman.  The  efforts  of  some  of  the 
practised  native  gemmers  to  mystify  the  Euro- 
peans as  to  the  “illan”  are  described  as  very 
constant  and  persevering.  Such  native  experts  hope 
that  their  European  superiors  not  finding  the 
long-expected  illan  at  40,  60,  80  or  100  feet  may 
abandon  the  pit  and  go  to  work  elsewhere,  when 
the  abandoned  shaft  would  be  very  speedily  taken 
up  and  worked  out  by  a native  confederacy. — We 
are  told  that  the  value  of  £1,000  put  on  a week’s 
findings  of  stones  at  Rangwellatenne  is  an  exagge- 
ration ; at  any  rate  that  the  Company  would  be 
very  glad  to  accept  that  amount  for  the  gems 
they  have  so  far  secured. 
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LIBERIAN  COFFEE. 

An  Address  byHeeb  II.  J.  Wigman  to  the 
Batavian  Association  oe  AaiucuLTURE,  at  a 
Meeting  held  at  Buitenzobcj  on  the  23iid 
JuiA'  1890. 

(Tramlated  for  the  “Tropical  Af/riculturiA" 
from  Dr.  II.  J.  TTu/duois  Address,  by 
John  Dent  Young.) 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  that  in  colonies 
such  as  .Tava  the  prosperity  of  the  natives  and 
colonists  depends  in  a great  measure  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Should  the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
diminish — whatever  may  be  the  cause — the  evil  results 
are  immediately  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  laud.  In  countries  where  commerce  and  manu- 
facture have  reached  a high  stage  the  inhabitants  may 
have  made  themselves  less  dependent  on  the  soil  ; here 
we  have  not  yet  attained  that  point.  A few  years  ago 
agriculture  underwent  a fearful  crisis,  from  the  effects 
of  which  we  have  not  yet  quite  recovered.  Such  cir- 
cumstances are  not  strange  in  the  history  of  agriculture 
in  most  countries ; generally  it  emerges  from  them  with 
renewed  vigour.  It  then  becomes  the  question  whether  by 
a better  system  of  working,  and  by  more  rigid  economy, 
it  be  possible,  to  continue  the  competition  with  other 
countries,  or  whether  it  be  inevitably  necessary  to  aban- 
don the  existing  kinds  of  cultivation  and  to  seek  for 
others.  An  example  of  this  last  we  find  in  Central 
Europe,  at  the  time  when  America  flooded  the  Buropeau 
markets  with  her  colossal  importation  of  corn,  causing 
the  prices  to  fall  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  efforts, 
the  corn  growers  found  it  impossible  to  continue  the 
competition.  Especial  duties  were  levied  on  imported 
grain  for  protecting  native  industry,  but  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  sustain  a kind  of  factitious  prosperity,  it 
was  only  in  very  favorable  circumstances  that  such  cul- 
tivation could  be  carried  on. 

Many  , looked  round  in  search  |of  other  products  to 
cultivate.  In  lands  suitable  for  cattle  breeding,  this 
industry  wbb  extended.  England  chiefly  led  the  way  in 
cattle  breeding;  elswhere  so-called  minor  -praducts  were 
tried,  A large  portion  of  former  corn  fields  are  now 
planted  with  beet-root  for  sugar  making,  and  it  is 
this  cultivation  that  wages  a life  and  death  struggle 
with  the  tropical  sugarcane.  Another  of  our  staple 
preducts  is  more  directly  threatened  by  America  : the 
enormous  quantity  of  coffee  exported  thence  caused 
a considerable  fall  in  price  a few  years  back,  and 
although  at  present  the  article  has  recovered  a satis- 
factory value,  still  the  position  of  the  produce  here 
is  attended  with  anxiety,  all  the  more  on  account  of 
the  leaf-disease  and  the  “ jamur  upas  ” which  persevere 
in  their  work  of  destruction. 

It  causes  no  wonder  that  agriculturists  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  cultivation  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  bring  about  a better  state  of  affairs. 
That  matters  are  now  very  much  better  than  they 
were  a couple  of  years  ago  cinnot  be  doubted.  Of  one 
of  the  bracches  of  culture  which  was  introduced  during 
the  disastrous  epoch  alluded  to,  which  his  every  chance 
of  being  greatly  extended,  I now  purpose  more  fully  to 
speak,  it  is  the  Liberian  coffee. 

Hero  I must  unavoidably  refer  to  what  I have 
already  written  in  the  ‘‘ Teysmannia”  under  the  head 
of  “ Notes  ou  Agriculture.” 

As  the  name  indicates,  this  kind  of  coffee  has  its 
origin  in  Liberia,  a negro  republic,  founded  by  an 
American  philantliropic  society,  which  purchase  1 the 
freedom  of  seventy  thousand  slaves,  and  sent  them  from 
America  to  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea. 

The  Republic  now  counts  215,000  inhabitants  ; it 
docs  not  yet  go  well  with  them,  and  that  their  con- 
dition is  in  a great  measure  the  fault  of  the  liberated 
slaves,  appoar.s  amongst  other  proofs  from  the  wasting 
neglect  of  the  splendid  kind  of  coffee  which  is  there 
indigenous. 

It  is  only  in  the  uttermo.'-t  need,  so  tell  us  travellers 
who  have  visited  Liberia,  that  the  negro  goes  into  the 
forest,  there  g.ither.s  ripe  and  unripe  coffeo  just  as  it 
comes  to  hand,  and  dries  it  in  the  most  careless 


manner.  Such  coffee  used  to  be  taken  to  London  in 
small  lots,  aud  as  it  had  (not  without  justice)  earned 
a bad  reputation,  it  was  generally  disposed  of  at 
very  low  prices.  Latterly,  more  care  has  been  bestowed 
ou  the  preparation  of  the  Liberian  ooffoe,  and  its  ex- 
ported of  good  quality. 

In  a recently  published  work  by  ,J.  Biittikofer,  Con- 
servator of  the  National  Zoological  Museum  at  Leiden, 
entitled  “ Reisebilder  avs  Liberia,” — Brill  1890,  1 find 
some  particulars  respecting  the  soil  and  climate  which  I 
now  comrauuicate.  In  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
which  has  not  yet  appeared,  the  cultivated  plants  are 
to  be  treated  of,  and  I hope  later  on  to  furnish  you 
with  full  information  on  them. 

The  soil  of  Liberia  consist  for  the  most  part  of  red 
clay  ground  containing  a great  deal  of  iron. 

The  only  months  free  from  rain  are  January  and 
February — and  even  towards  the  end  of  the  latter 
mouth  the  clouds  begin  to  gather,  thunder  is  heard 
rolling  in  the  distance,  tilt  at  length  a tornado  bursts 
with  storm  and  rain.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of 
March  frequent  storms  occur;  and  still  more  often 
in  April,  when  they  happen  almost  daily.  Vegetation 
had  been  in  a state  of  summer  sleep  during  January 
aud  February,  when  many  of  the  frees  and  shrubs  lose 
their  loaves,  is  now  wakened  up  by  the  powerfnl 
influence  of  the  superabundant  rains,  and  again 
assumes  its  magnificent  attire,  with  the  glories  peculiar 
to  the  tropics  alone. 

Thi.s  IS  the  most  favourable  season  for  planting  and 
sowing  the  fields;  duringthe  first  two  months  of  the  year 
the  labor  of  felling  and  burning  off  are  performed,  and  in 
the  first  place  rice  and  Indian  corn  are  sown,  which 
quickly  germinate  and  spring  up.  In  May  the  storms 
and  squalls  subside,  and  the  regular  rainy  season  sets  in. 
Tiie  sky  is  constantly  covered  with  dense  clouils  and 
rain  falls  almost  without  intermission  ; hardly  a day 
passes  without  rain.  About  the  middle  of  July  the 
weather  moderates  and  there  is  an  interval  of  fine 
weather,  and  the  harvest  season  begins,  the  rice  aud 
Indian  corn  are  got  in  and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible, 
as  the  second  h.alf  of  the  rainy  season  quickly  ap. 
proaches  and  would  render  such  work  impossible. 

A'l  too  soon  the  few  fine  days,  the  number  thereof 
varying  much  in  different  years,  come  to  an  end  and 
the  rains  pour  down  with  redoubled  violence.  Indeed 
it  can  hardly  be  called  rain  ; the  water  streams  down 
from  the  atmosphere,  day  and  night,  at  times  for 
weeks  together.  The  rills  become  great  streams,  whole 
tracts  of  land  are  laid  under  water,  and  most  of  the 
roads  or  ways  become  impracticable.  Day  after  day 
the  negro  is  as  it  were  shut  up  in  his  hut,  and  forced 
to  idleness  he  lives  on  the  rice  and  maize  which  he  has 
been  able  to  store  up  under  cover.  Thus  go  by  the 
mouths  of  August  and  September  with  almost  con- 
tinuous rain.  In  October  the  tornadoes  begin  again,  in 
November  the  rains  become  less  frequent,  and  during 
December  they  generally  take  up  altogether. 

The  thermometer  shows  a mean  temperature  of  2.5° 
Celsius  at  6 a.m.,  30°  at  noon,  and  29°  at  6 p.m.,  at 
nights  the  thermometer  seldom  falls  belcw  24°,  and  at 
the  warmest  weather  it  rarely  risss  above  31°  in 
1 p.m.  AUhen  the  magnificent  species  of  Liberian  coffee 
became  better  known.  Dr.  Scheffer,  the  then  director 
of  the  Natioual  Botanical  Garden  here,  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  introduce  it  into  this  country.  Tho  Liberian 
coffee  was  introduced  somewhat  earlier  into  Ceylon 
than  it  was  into  Java  ; the  well-known  firm  of  William 
Bull,  ill  Loudon,  obtained  seed  from  Liberia  aud  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  to  germinate  in  their  hothouss, 
and  the  p’auts  thus  raised  were  planted  in  Ceylon  in 
1873.  In  July  1874,  the  first  Liberian  coffeo  seed  was 
brought  to  the  National  Botanical  Garden  by  the  in- 
termediation of  the  Ministry  for  Colonies.  I well 
remember  the  surprise  which  was  excited  here  on  tho 
appearance  of  the  fine  large  coffee  beans  when  they 
were  first  shown  here.  The  largest  of  these  seeds  in 
the  parchment  measured  in  length  not  less  than  22 
millimetres,  and  12  in  breadth.  This  seed  was  packed 
in  two  cases,  one  in  dry  saud  and  the  other  in  charcoal ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that  could  be  taken  in 
bringing  them  over,  not  one  of  the  seeds  germinated 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  all  copcerned.  Towards 
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the  latter  part  of  the  followiag  year  (1875),  we  at  last 
received  two  wardian  caecB  coutainiog  118  plants, 
which  were  lauded  here  iu  the  best  possible  condition. 

'Ihese  plants  had  first  made  the  voyage  from 
Liberia  via  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  to  Netherlands  : 
they  were  unpacked  at  the  Leyden  Horms,  and 
when  they  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  their  voyage  they  were  replaced  in  wardian  cases 
and  sent  by  the  steamer  “ Oonrad  ’’  of  the  Maatscbappy 
Nederland  to  Java. 

Tfie  commander  of  the  steamship  was  requested 
by  the  Government  in  Netherlands  to  bestow  the 
utmost  care  on  his  valuable  freight.  I was  in  tbe 
roads  when  the  “ Conrad”  arrived,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  plants  were  safely  placed  in  the  National 
Gardens  at  Buiteuzorg. 

These  were  the  first  live  Liberian  coffee  plants  import- 
ed here,  and  although  we  cannot  now  declare  that 
all  the  Liberian  coffee  at  present  growing  iu  Java  derive 
its  origin  from  those  same  plants,  for  since  that 
time  private  persons  have  brought  over  further 
supplies,  still  such  is  tbe  case  to  a great  extent.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1876,  these  plants  were 
put  out.  As  we  knew  little  of  this  cultivation,  the 
distance  between  the  plants  was  fixed  as  usual  at  6 
feet.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  plants  were  much  too 
close  together,  and  the  distance  apart  was  brougiit  to 
10  ft.,  aua  even  this  space  was  atterwanis  found  to  be 
insufficient.  Ihe  Liberian  is  now  generally  planted  12 
feet  apart,  and  yet  it  is  foumJ  that  tbe  entire  ground 
is  so  lully  taken  up  by  the  roots,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  give  them  more  room. 

In  the  beginning  of  1877  the  first  blossom  began  to 
show  itseir;  it  was  ihen  feared  that  tlie  new  sort 
of  coffee  would  produce  very  little,  as  only  a single 
blossom  showed  itself  at  each  joint  of  the  branch. 
Happily  it  was  soon  found  that  such  fear  was  ground- 
less, as  an  abundant  show  of  spike  speedily  developed 
itself  on  every  joint.  The  first  crop  of  any  importance 
was  gathered  iu  the  Experimental  Garden  between  the 
midnie  of  June  and  ihe  middle  of  August  1878.  It  is 
a curious  fact  that  when  this  first  crop  was  gathered, 
the  trees  grown  under  shade  yielded  21  pdruls  per  bouw, 
whilst  those  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  produced  pikuls. 

The  culture  of  the  Liberian  coffee  is  still  new  to  us. 
We  have  yet  to  a great  extent  to  le„rn  it  ; there  is  much 
that  we  do  not  know,  but  of  one  thing  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  is,  that  this  kind  of  coffee  has  a 
great  future  in  store  for  many.  It  suits  itself  in  a 
wonderful  manner  to  all  kinds  of  circumstances.  I have 
seen  fiue  plantations  on  abandoned  coffee  lands,  as 
well  as  in  tea  plantations  under  cultivation.  This  last 
fact,  gentlemen,  is  worthy  of  remark,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  roots  of  the  tea  plant  permeate 
the  soil  in  all  directions  like  a net-work,  so  that 
there  is  literally  not  an  inch  of  soil  lelt  free  from  their 
interlacing.  Thus  only  a very  strong  plaut  can  flourish 
in  such  a position. 

I have  seen  thriving  plantations  of  Liberian  coffee 
at  an  elevation  of  a few  hundred  feet  above  tbe  sea- 
level  as  well  as  at  2,000. 

In  1876  researches  were  instituted  in  Liberia  at  the 
instance  of  the  Eegiish  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  intormation  from  the  natives  regarditig 
the  various  circumstances  in  which  this  kind  of  coffee 
grew  best.  The  particulars  thus  obtained  were  as 
follows : — 

Liberian  coffee  grows  as  well  in  tbe  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  tlie  sea  ns  in  the  interior,  and  it  is 
cultivated  at  heights  above  sea-level  varying  from  10 
feet  to  550  feet.  The  variety  which  produces  small 
berries  bears  fruit  in  18  mouths.  The  hargo  sort  is 
preferred  becaiwo  the  coffee  it  yields  is  of  better 
rjiiality  and  more  abundant,  although  the  first  crop  is 
not  gathered  until  the  third  year,  and  in  the  more 
elevated  districts  the  fruit  is  leas  iu  size. 

Under  shade  the  tree  does  not  come  on  well, 
though  the  grouud  should  bo  well  covered  by  planting 
the  ireea  close  together,  or  liy  covering  the  groimd  with 
dry  leaves,  grass,  &e.  This  is  especially  necessary  for 
young  plants.  The  distance  of  tho  plants  from  each 
other  varies  from  0 to  12  feet.  Eull-growu  trees  bear 
from  20  to  24  pounds  of  (dried  'i')  fruit. 


XJniil  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  tbe  second  volume 
of  Buttikofer’s  work,  we  are  unable  to  say  how  far  tbe 
above  information  can  be  relied  on.  The  writer  just 
named  iiassed  two  years  iu  Liberia,  and  is  in  every 
sense  of  tbe  term  an  observer  who  may  be  depended  on. 

As  regards  shade  it  ts  an  established  fact  that  Liberian 
coffee  here  requires  shade.  As  1 have  previously  stated 
iu  the  “ Teysmannia,”  the  first  plants  were  divided 
into  two  lots,  one  of  which  was  put  cut  iu  the  open 
and  the  other  under  shade  of  the  Albizzia  rnoluccana. 
They  were  in  all  other  respects  similarly  circum- 
stanced. Those  that  were  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
the  sunshine  at  first  did  better,  they  grew  more  quickly, 
threw  out  branches  lower  done,  and  when  three  years 
old  yielded  one  pikul  per  bouw  more  than  the  others. 
Then  they  began  to  shew  signs  of  weakness,  especially 
after  a second  good  crop  ; thny  deteriorated  perceptibly, 
became  .sickly,  and  the  ‘‘,jamur;,upas  ” and  leaf-disease 
commenced  their  devastations,  and  if  the  necessary 
shade  was  not  speedily  supplied,  curtain  decay  soon 
followed. 

IVliy  it  is  that  Liberian  coffee  succeeds  so  well  in  its 
original  habitat  without  auy  shade,  whilst  here  we 
leain  from  experience  that  shsde  is  indispensable,  has 
not  yet  been  explained.  For  iu  other  ceuuiries,  Singa- 
pore for  instance,  and  els  where  in  the  Straits,  no  shade 
is  planted  on  coffee  estates. 

Bt  sides  tbs  experiments  made  in  the  State’s  Gardens 
at  Tjikeuineuh,  many  iilaufe-rs  have  learned  fiom  ex- 
pel lence  that  shad,  is  essential,  .although  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  here  we  must  have  shade,  the 
best  kind  of  tr  so  for  tbe  purpos,;  f .s  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. As  bad  been  proved  in  tbe  State's  Experimental 
Garden  shade  is  not  necessary  for  tbe  young  plants, 
ior  they  are  stronger  when  grown  exposed  to  the 
d rect  action  of  the  .sun’s  rays  ; therefore  a shade  tree 
of  quick  growth  is  made  use  of  and  the  coffee  and 
its  shade  can  be  put  into  lha  grouud  at  tne  same 
time.  The  trees  most  in  use  are  Albizr-ia  rnoluccana  &u  A 
Erythrina  (dadap),  and  which  of  these  is  to  be  preferred 
depends  on  local  circumstances.  There  are  places  where 
the  dadap  grows  badly ; inother  localities  the  Alhizzia, 
has  much  to  suffer  from  strong  winds.  Upon  a large 
estate  in  a neighbouring  re.-idency  the  dadap  did  not 
grow  well,  and  it  was  decided  to  plaut  the  Albizna 
here  and  there ; this  kept  the  grouud  cooler  and  the 
dadap  was  then  planted  with  success.  The  latter  must 
be  lopped  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  it  to  shoot  up 
to  the  required  height. 

Other  trees  besides  there  named  are  planted  for  the 
sake  of  the  shade  they  afford, — the  Caesalpinia  dasyt- 
rhachys,  with  which  good  results  have  been  obtained, 
amongst  other  places  at  Dramaga. 

These  Caesalpinias  which  were  discovered  by  the 
late  Mr.  Teysmaim  during  a journey  through  the  Lim- 
pung  districts,  and  thence  introduced  into  the  National 
Expenmentul  Garden,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
late  Heer  IZeper  at  Aardaiiburg  (Soekaboemie).  This 
latter  gentleman  published  an  account  of  tbe  properties 
of  these  trees  iu  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Industry 
(Jiet  T'jichchrift  wor  Landhouw  en  Nijvecheid  van  N. 
Indie).  The  publication  had  for  result  that  applica- 
tions were  made  by  a great  many  people  for  seeds  for 
tlio  purpose  of  experiments.  The  limited  quantity  of 
seed  iiroduced  by  the  two  trees  of  the  kind  iu  the 
gardens  did  not  furnish  suflioieut  to  satisfy  all  the 
demands. 

Tlie  native  name  of  tliis  tree  in  the  Lampoug 
districts  is  Petah-Fetah,  Petar  or  Pepetar.  The  Resident 
of  the  Districts  named  supplied  some  of  the  seed. 
The  tree  affords  flue  shade  not  too  dense,  and  is 
stronger  tlian  the  Alh.  mol.,  but  its  growth  is  by  no 
means  so  rapid. 

As  regards  tbe  height  above  sea-level  at  which 
Liberian  coffee  cau  be  profitably  grown,  as  far  as  we 
have  seen,  it  succeeds  well  up  to  tbe  height  of  two  thou- 
sand feet ; but  we  are  not  in  a position  to  say  whether 
we  cau  safely  go  higher  than  that.  There  certainly 
are  here  and  there  trees  that  thrive  admirably  up  to 
3,000  foe fc,  and  likev/iso  jielda  satisfactory  quantity  of 
fruit.  And  a planter  in  the  Preauger  Regencies  in- 
formed mo  that  he  had  determined  on  forming  a 
plantation  at  that  height  guided  by  the  luxuriant 
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appearance  of  some  trees  on  the  spot.  But  I would 
not  venture  to  recommend  planting  at  so  great  a lieight, 
as  I nave  seen  Liberian  colfee  growing  at  3,400  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  I must  say  left  much  to  be  desired 
in  developemeut,  as  well  as  in  bearing. 

Buitenzorg  and  its  neighbourhood  seem  to  offer  a 
favorable  climate  for  this  kind  of  coffee.  If  you  ask 
me,  gentlemen,  how  Liberian  coffee  would  fare  in  the 
of  ten  dry  lower  lands  of  East  and  Central  Java,  I 
must  tell  you  that  as  is  well  known  and  as  is  stated 
in  BiiUikofer’s  work,  the  climate  of  Liberia  is  very 
wet,  and  although  in  this  respect  it  resembles  West 
Java,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  could  hold  out 
against  a drought  of  six  months  and  at  times  of  longer 
duration.  In  the  year  1877  there  occurred  an  un- 
usually long  drought ; oven  at  Buitenzorg  there  was  no 
rain  for  months  ; although  the  young  Liberian  coffee 
plants  grew  but  little  during  that  dry  period,  they 
suffered  but  slightly  from  its  effects. 

Great  care  is  called  for  in  the  working  of  the  soil. 
Generally  speakirg  we  are  in  the  lower  lying  lands 
less  favourably  placed  than  in  the  mo  intain  forest ; 
lands,  rich  in  humus,  which  has  sueli  a bsnefloial 
iutlueuce  on  coffee,  and  which  is  wanting  with  us.  It 
is  evident  that  wo  must  supply  its  place  by  good 
tillage,  drainage,  and  manurieg ; without  these  factors 
we  shall  not  arrive  at  much.  More  than  one  Liberian 
coft’eo  plantation  has  failed,  because  no  sufficient 
allowance  was  made  for  the  diiference  of  soil. 

In  such  matters  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  hard 
and  fast  rules ; all  depends  on  local  circumstances. 
On  level  ground  many  will  prefer  having  the  whole 
surface  dug  up  before  p'auting,  others  content  them- 
selves with  having  holes  dug  for  the  plants,  a method 
which  may  answer  very  well,  provided  that  it  be  not 
neglected  to  turn  over  the  ground  well  round  the  holes 
afterwards,  or  at  least  to  loosen  the  soil  to  some  depth, 
fhoukl  the  subsoil  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  surface. 

Drains  are  indispensable,  and  in  deciding  the  distance 
between  the  drains  the  formation  of  the  ground  has 
to  be  considered,  as  the  nature  of  tlie  drainage  required 
depends  on  that.  Stiff  soil  naturally  necessitates  closer 
drains  than  does  ii^i.t  soil.  Tho-  m.-uiuring  of  the 
ground  in  like  manner  must  be  regulated  by  the  ua'ura 
and  formation  of  the  surf. ice;  above  all,  heavy  compact 
Fod,  such  as  is  genet  ally  met  with  in  the  lower  lying 
lanil.H,  must  be  euriclu'd  with  humus,  for  which  purpose 
green  crops,  stable  inauui  e and  compost  are  the  most 
suitable  materials. 

Must  Liberian  coffee  be  pruned,  and  how  is  it  to 
he  done?  These  are  questions  often  put  to  me.  As 
far  a.s  my  own  e-xperience  goes,  I must  answer  no. 
At  first  I was  of  opinion  that  such  operation  was 
necessary,  or  at  least  that  the  tree  should  be  limited 
to  a single  stem  ; but  I am  now  by  no  means  so  sure  on 
that  point.  I have  seen  a great  number  of  magnificent 
trees,  growing  in  two,  three  and  even  four  stems 
fully  as  well  as  those  confined  to  a single  stem. 
The  advantage  in  allowing  a iilurahty  of  stems  to 
grow  appears  in  case  of  any  attack  on  one  of  them 
by  the  “jimur  upas”;  as  the  injured  stem  can  bo 
removed  easily  and  the  tree  remaioa  in  good  condition. 

I need  hardly  say  that  every  stem  or  branch  attacked 
by  tho  “ jamur  upas  ” and  thus  cut  off  should  be 
burnt  immediately;  although  every  one  must  be  aware 
of  tho  necessity  of  this  burning  of  the  diseased  parts, 
it  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 

S*me  of  the  plants  have  a disposition  to  throw  out 
suckers;  the.se  must  naturally  be  removed  in  time. 

I cannot  recommend  tho  topping  of  this  kind  of 
coffee.  The  tree.s  are  of  too  vigorous  growth  ; they 
become  too  high,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them 
to  a limited  height.  Should  it  be  attempted  to  do  so, 
the  production  of  an  impenetrable  mass  of  branches 
would  bo  the  consequence,  which  would  interfere  with 
tho  setting  of  tho  fruit  and  end  in  injury  to  the 
plant.  It  is  true  that  wo  have  numberless  trees  here 
of  between  20  and  ;10  feet  high,  loaded  from  top  to 
bottom  with  fruit,  and  that  ladders  are  indispensable 
for  gathering  tho  berries.  There  is  no  help  for  thi=, 
and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  eni])loy  them. 

How  high  or  how  old  tho  tree  can  boeome  hero  is 
uot  yet  known  ; our  oldest  plants  have  coached  15 


years,  and  some  have  arrived  at  the  height  of  25  feet, 
without  showing  the  smallest  sign  of  age,  and  go  on 
flourishing  and  blossoming. 

Like  every  cultured  plant  the  Liberian  coffee  has  its 
diseases  to  fight  with.  1 have  just  mentioned  the 
“ jamur  upas,”  besides  which  the  leaf-disease  attacks 
the  Liberian  coffee.  As  regards  this  latter,  I need  only 
refer  to  Dr.  Burck’s  work  on  the  coffee  leaf-disease. 
There  are  other  complaints  which  coffee  here  suffers 
from,  but  none  of  a nature  to  cause  any  doubt  as  to 
the  successful  future  in  Java  of  Liberian  coffee  under  a 
rational  system  of  cultivation. 

And  now  as  to  the  produce.  I regret  to  say  that 
this  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  appearance  of  the 
plant.  When  we  look  at  a tree  of  25  feet  high,  from 
top  to  bottom  laden  with  the  fine  large  berries,  under 
the  weight  of  which  the  branches  threaten  to  give  way, 
wo  feel  inclined  to  hope  for  a fabulous  quantity  of 
crop.  But  much  of  the  substance  is  lost,  the  pulp 
and  skin  are  very  thick ; according  to  trustworthy 
data  during  the  East  monsoon  about  125  gantongs  of 
cherry  give  I pikul  of  clean  coffee,  the  proiiortion 
being  I2'5  to  1 in  pikuls.  In  the  West  monsoon  the 
proportion  is  more  favourable  then  ; from  I0'3  gantongs 
of  cherry,  I is  attained  of  clean  coffee,  being  10-3  to  1. 

Trees  of  8 to  9 years  old,  which  yield  from  5|  to  8 
gantoug's  of  fruit  are  not  mifrequent.  But  the  mean 
yield  of  a large  vilautation  is  another  matter.  Besides 
the  data  furoished  from  the  Experimental  Garden  at 
Tijkenmenh,  I have  by  the  kindness  of  den  HeerP.  O. 
van  Motinau,  obtained  data  of  the  produce  of  a plant- 
ation 8 3'ears  old  with  8 bouws  in  extent. 

The  trees  were  planted  in  1882  and  gave  in  1886,  50 
pikuls;  in  1887,  96  pikuls;  in  1888,  80  pikuls  ; and  in 
1889,  S3  pikuls.  The  harvest  of  1890  is  not  all  in  yet. 
The  harvest  is  thus  respectively  6J,  12,  10  and  11 
pikuls  per  bouw.  The  proprietor  of  this  plantation  is 
of  opinion  that  the  mean  produce  of  the  last  three  years, 
viz.,  11  pikuls  per  bouw,  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
regularly  from  a large  extent  of  ground. 

The  price  of  Liberian  coffee  is  now  very  good,  and  the 
fact  is  sufficiently  o.stabhshed  that  well-prepared 
Liberian  coffee  is  fully  worth  the  price  of  ordinary  Java 
coffee.  Tv.o  weeks  ago  a planter  shewed  me  accounts 
from  which  it  appeared  Ihat  hi.'  Liberian  coffee  of  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd  sorts  had  .averaged  after  reduction  of  all 
expenses  for  transport  &o.  had  ; ielded  him  at  the  rats  of 
60’8  guilders  per  pikul. 

All  kinds  of  difficulties  and  vexatious  must  be 
expected  iu  the  way  of  “ new  products;  ” the  pre- 
paration was  by  no  means  the  least  of  these  difficulties 
in  the  case  of  Liberian  coffee.  On  some  plantations, 
the  pulper  of  Walker  & Co.  ot  Colombo  is  in  use,  which 
answers  pretty  well,  although  it  has  its  peculiar  defects. 
Tho  chief  trouble  is  caused  by  the  remarkable  irregu- 
larity iu  the  s'ze  of  the  berries  of  the  Liberian  coffee. 
When  the  pulper  is  adjusted  to  suit  the  large  berries 
which  are  the  most  numerous,  all  below  a certain  size 
pass  through  unpulped,  and  have  to  be  separated  from 
the  pulp  and  put  through  a more  closely-set  pulper 
in  like  manner  should  the  pulper  be  set  so  as  to  suit 
the  smaller-sized  berries,  the  larger  do  not  pass  through 
in  both  cases,  much  time  and  labour  are  lost. 

For  the  purpose  of  overcoming  this  defect,  Messrs. 
Walker  & Co.,  at  the  instance  of  Heer  B.  O.  van 
Motman,  have  constructed  a new  pulper,  which  will 
.soon  be  iu  use  on  Draniaga  (Buitenzorg).  The  principle 
of  this  pulper  is  somewhat  more  complicated  than  that 
first  mentioned,  but  in  my  opinion  very  jiractical.  The 
cherry  coflee  is  first  brought  by  water  to  the  pulper, 
which  is  sot  for  the  larger  berries  ; the  pulp  falls  into 
a gutter  and  is  carried  away  by  the  steam  of  water  flow- 
ing through  with  it,  whilst  the  larger  fruit  being  freed 
of  its  pulp,  and  the  smaller  unpulpod  fall  into  a sieve. 
The  pulped  beans  pass  through  the  .sieve,  whilst  those  that 
are  not  pulped  fall  over  the  sieve  into  a trough  aud  are 
taken  up  by  an  elevator  and  placed  in  a more  closely  eet 
pulper,  by  which  the  smallest  berry  is  pulped.  The  whole 
machiuo  is  worked  by  w.ater  power,  and  is  on  a scale 
sufficiently  large  to  prepare  the  produce  of  a large  plan- 
tation. For  the  purpose  of  soouring  the  desired  yellow 
colour,  tho  coffee  on  tho  aboveuamed  plantation  is 
subjected  to  the  following  process.  After  the  pluckiiijj 
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the  fruit  is  allowed  to  lie  in  moderately  deep  layers) 
for  two  days  before  being  pul|Ded  ; after  pulping  the 
coffee  is  kept  four  days  in  fermenting  cisterns;  it  is  then 
well  washed  and  cleaned,  and  allowed  to  dry  for  a clay  ; 
it  is  then  heaped  up,  and  allowed  to  remain  four  days 
more,  for  the  so-called  “ after  fermentation,”  after 
which  it  is  perfectly  dried  in  the  sun. 

Over  de  smaak  valt  niet  te  twisten  (There  is  no  dis- 
puting on  matters  of  taste)  has  often  been  said,  but  I 
assure  you  that  coffee  prepared  in  the  above-de-cribed 
manner,  when  properly  roasted  and  made,  can  compete 
with  the  finest  produce  of  Moka. 

There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  harvest  times. 
They  generally  happen  in  two  periods  : the  former  lasts 
from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  half  of  March, 
and  occurs  thus  in  the  driest  time  of  the  year  in 
Liberia,  the  second  crop  is  gathered  in  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September.  According  to  Buttkofer 
July  is  generally  a rather  dry  mouth,  but  from  the 
beginning  of  the  latter  half  of  August  to  the  end  of 
September  is  reckoned  the  wettest  time  of  the  year. 

When  the  separate  plants  of  Liberian  coffee  in  a plan- 
tation are  carefully  examined,  a considerable  difference 
can  be  observed  among  them,  as  well  in  the  leaf  as  in 
the  fruit,  and  the  due  selection  of  planfs  from  which 
to  take  seed  for  propagation  is  a matter  of  much 
importance.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  choose  out  the  largest 
berries  from  a great  quantity  of  fruit,  but  the  trees 
the  most  suitable  should  be  first  selected  and  the 
largest  berries  of  these  selected  trees  should  be  chosen 
for  sowing  in  the  nursery.  In  this  way  alone  is  it 
possible  to  improve  (veredelen=to  ennoble)  the  Liberian 
coffee  here. 

Besides  the  ordinary  varieties,  I saw  on  the  plant- 
tation  Tjomas  (Buitenzorg)  a coffee  plant  amongst 
the  Liberian  coffee  which  had  much  the  appearance  of  a 
hybrid  between  the  ordinary  coffee  and  the  Liberia 
variety.  The  plant  bad  some  peculiarities  of  both.  lu 
luxuriance  it  rivalled  the  strongest  Liberian  coffee,  the 
leaves  though  as  large  as  those  of  the  lastnamed 
possessed  a softer  texture,  and  the  form  of  those  of  Java 
coffee,  but  the  most  remarkable  particular  is  that  the 
pulp  had  not  the  coarse  and  disagreeable  taste  of  the 
Liberian  coffee,  but  was  soft  and  sweet  like  that  of  .Java 
coffee;  the  size  of  the  berry  being  the  medium  size  of 
the  Liberian  coffee. 

At  Tjikeumeuh  (ohikeumeuh)  there  are  some  hybrids 
which  are  the  result  of  au  artificial  fructification  between 
Liberia  and  Meuado-coffee. 

The  young  plants  of  which  the  mother  plant  Liberian 
coffee  is  fertilized  witht  he  pollen  (stuifmeel)  of  Menado 
coffee,  up  to  the  present  take  after  the  latter  variety, 
whilst  with  the  contrary  (treatment),  when  the  Menado 
coffee  is  fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  the  Liberian  kind, 
the  resulting  plants  resemble  the  Liberian  plant.^  In 
both  cases  they  rtsemble  at  first  the  male  progenitor. 

Thus  is  the  Liberian  coffee  cultivation  prosecuted 
and  extended  throughout  this  country  with  great 
energy.  To  my  knowledge  there  is  already  an  extent  of 
over  3,000  bouws  of  Liberian  coffee  planted  in  the 
subdivision  of  Buitenzorg,  and  there  are  vast  tracts  of 
land  in  the  lower  lying  districts,  now  waste,  that  with 
due  cultivation  and  manuring  can  be  turned  into 
flourishing  coffee  estates.  [Aofc  hy  Translator. — 10  kat- 
tis=l  gantong ; 10  gantongs=:i  1 pikul  133Jlb.] 


A MEnonANT  of  Campinas,  S.  Paulo,  has  been 
fined  by  the  authorities  for  mixing  roasted  maize 
with  his  ground  coffee.  And  this  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  S.  Paulo  coffee  district!  Some  people  have 
no  regard  lor  appearances  and  this  merchant  should 
have  been  hung. — Ilio  News. 

Coconuts.— It  is  a pity  that  in  Bengal  the 
planting  of  the  coconut  is  not  more  largely  fol- 
lowed in  the  Sunderbuns  and  on  the  seaboard  of 
Cuttack,  where  they  would  probably,  under  proper 
cultivation,  yield  as  plentifully  as  in  Oeylou. — Indian 
J(jricuUufi>tt,  Got.  lUh, 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  AMERICA  1 
GOOD  NEWS  FOR  CEYLON  PLANTERS. 


Guaeantee  Given  fob  Sale  of  Pure 

Ceylon  Tea  Only. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  of 
Messrs.  Watison  & Farr  to  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
Mitchell,  under  date  New  York,  26th  September  ; — 
“ We  are  now  actively  at  work  preparing  to  push 
the  interests  of  the  new  Company  and  feel  quite 
confident  that  we  shall  make  it  a success  and 
create  a large  and  growing  demand  for  your  teas 
in  this  country.” 

We  have  also  received  a copy  of  the  pros- 
pectus of  the  new  Company  with  a capital 
of  a million  dollars.  Besides  the  names  already 
given  as  Directors  in  New  York,  we  have  all  the 
Ceylon  Directors  on  as  a Board  of  Management 
while  the  following  extracts  show  the  object  of  the 
Company  : — 

The  object  for  which  this  Company  is  formed  is  that 
pure  Ceylon  tea  may  be  introduced  into  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  be 
found  defirabia  and  that  its  sale  may  be  widely  extended. 
The  present  consumption  of  tea  in  America  amounts 
to  about  ninety  million  pounds  per  annum,  of  which 
about  eighty-two  millions  are  from  China  and  Japan, 
but  it  is  hoped  that,  if  once  Ceylon  tea  get  a footing  in 
America,  its  excellence  will  create  a taste  for  such  tea, 
and  lead  to  its  ultimately  taking  the  place  of  many  of 
the  teas  of  rival  producing  countries,  in  the  same  way 
as  has  been  the  case  in  Great  Brff.ain.  The 
services  of  Mr,  R.  E.  Pineo  (formerly  a planter 
of  long  experience  in  Ceylon)  have  been  secured  by 
the  Company,  as  Manager  and  Secretary  in  America, 
and  from  his  long  connection  with  Ceylon  and  America, 
it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  the  results  will  justify 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Pineo  for  this  appointment.  A 
Cen'ral  Tea  Emporium  has  now  been  iu  successful 
operation  for  nearly  a year,  at  Broadway  and  22nd 
S'reet,  New  York  City,  and  a large  amount  of  tea 
has  already  been  sold  and  distributed  with  excellent 
result  s.  It  is  intended,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  open 
further  emporiums  in  all  tiio  large  cities  and  to 
appoints  agents  throughout  the  country.  The  welfare 
and  future  prosperity  of  Ceylon  are  largely  dependent 
on  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  all  interested  in  the  Island  is  confidently 
looked  for. 

All  this  shows  how  entirely  honourable  and  above- 
board has  been  the  action  of  Messrs.  Watteon  & 
Farr,  and  considering  bow  much  they  have  already 
done  without  a cent  of  remuneration,  and  considering 
also  the  fact  that  they  aro  to  bear  the  large 
expense  of  advertising  and  other  preliminary 
expenses,  out  of  the  shares  allotted  to  them,  we 
think  that  they  in  every  way  deserve  well  of 
Ceylon  Tea  planters.  Mr.  Grinlintoa’s  personal 
report  will  place  this  in  a clear  light. 

— 

A Tidal  Supply  of  Electricity. — A French  engi- 
neer, M,  Deooeur,  proposes  to  supply  electric  power 
to  Paris.  He  would  generate  the  required  electricity 
by  utilising  the  tides.  For  this  purpose  he  intends 
to  construct,  near  Havre,  two  large  basins  joined  to 
each  other,  into  one  of  which  the  sea  at  fiood  tide 
flows  over  a dam,  while  during  ebb  it  flows  out 
of  the  other  into  the  sea  again.  At  the  inlet  and 
outlet  will  be  erected  a number  of  powerful  turbines 
for  transmitting  the  energy  of  the  water.  The 
mechanical  energy  produced  for  transmission  to  Paris 
is  estimated  by  M.  Decceur  at  42,000  horse-power. 
Perhaps  the  calculations  have  not  been  correctly 
made,  as  it  costs  something  to  build  such  works, 
and  the  result  cannot  bemuoh.— Mechanic, 


December  i,  1890.] 
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MR.  JOHN  HUGHES  AND  ANALYSES  OF 
CEYLON  TEA  LAND— THE  BARREN  SOILS 

OF  CEYLON— MR.  D.  MORRIS  AND 

BOTANICAL  STATIONS  IN  THE 
WEST  INDIES— COCONUT  BUTTER. 

Meeting  Mr.  J.  Hughes  this  week  he  told  me 
that  he  had  received  a letter  from  your  Planters’ 
Association  asking  him  to  mention  the  terms  upon 
which  he  would  undertake  the  analyses,  after 
the  system  lately  discussed  in  the  Observer,  of  80 
or  100  samples  of  teas.  Mr.  Hughes  said  he 
should  answer  that  letter  by  this  present  mail,  and 
we  hope,  therefore,  that  his  services  may  soon 
be  made  available  in  a direction  in  which,  as  it 
seems  to  us  here,  they  may  be  most  beneficially 
employed. 

During  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr.  Hughes 
remarked  to  me  that  he  had  read  with  much 
interest  your  editorial  in  the  Trojncal  Agri- 
culturist last  received  here  on  the  barren  soils 
of  Ceylon.  He  told  me  that  with  all  that  was  ad- 
vanced in  that  article  he  very  fully  agreed,  and  that 
it  was  in  accordance  with  experiments  made  by  him- 
self upon  samples  of  Queensland  soils  which  had  been 
sent  home  to  him  some  years  back  by  the  late 
Mr.  Daintree,  who  was — to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection—formerly  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Queens- 
land. These  samples  represented  soils  upon  which 
virgin  forests  grew ; others  which  had  relapsed  from 
cultivation  others  which  produced  scrub  only ; and 
some  upon  which  no  vegetation  at  all  could  be 
grown.  Mr.  Hughes  did  not  enter  upon  full  details, 
but  he  told  me  that  he  found  that  all  the  soils 
which  would  not  produce  a tree  growth  were  singu- 
larly deficient  in  potash.  He  believed,  therefore, 
that  the  last  constituent  is  a necessity  for  the 
cultivation  of  timber  or  fruit  trees,  and  that  this 
can  never  be  successful  unless  potash  is  either  na- 
turally present  or  is  artificially  supplied.  He  re- 
marked further  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
laying  down  any  invariable  rules  for  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  soils,  thus — he  mentioned  to  mo  an  in- 
stance lately  under  his  notice  in  Cornwall  where  the 
farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  covering  their  fields 
before  the  cultivation  season  with  six  inches  of  sea- 
sand— obtaining  the  best  results.  Seeing  such  re 
suits  follow  the  practice,  farmers  in  other  localities 
had  tried  the  process,  but  with  most  unhappy 
effect.  Inquiring  into  the  cause  of  difference, 
Mr.  Hughes  said  that  he  found  the  whole  of 
the  sea-sand  around  Bude — where  the  prac- 
tice mostly  prevailed — to  be  composed  of  finely 
comminuted  shells.  The  dressing  was,  there- 
fore almost  of  pure  lime.  But  in  the  districts 
where  the  experiment  failed  so  signally  the  sea- 
sand  had  an  altogether  different  character;  It 
was  of  comminuted  rocks  only,  and  this  was  hardly 
likely  to  possess  fertilizing  constituents.  Mr. 
Hughes’  deduction  from  this  and  from  other  in- 
stances in  his  experience  is  that  no  invariable 
rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  measures  likely  either 
to  restore  lost  fertility  or  to  increase  that  existent. 
Both  soil  and  fertilizer  must  be  closely  examined 
in  every  case,  and  the  combination  of  their  several 
ingredients  considered.  Nevertheless  he  believed 
that  the  suggestion  made  in  your  article  as  to 
aerating  long  disused  soils  must  be  ever  of  good 
effect,  as  these,  when  exposed,  would  naturally 
take  up  from  the  atmosphere  what  their  condition 
demanded,  and  would  reject  assimilation  of  those 
which  it  did  not  require. 

We  see  that  Mr.  D.  Morris  of  Kew  is  going 
out  shortly  to  the  West  Indies  to  advise  the 
authorities  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands 
with  respect  to  botanical  stations.  He  will  take 
out  with  him  several  wardiau  cases  containing 
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gambler  plants,  it  being  believed  that  this  may 
prove  to  be  a profitable  cultivation. 

My  reference  to  Kew  reminds  me  as  to  a 
subject  treated  of  in  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Keiv  Bulletin,  in  which  you  are  sure  to  feel 
a groat  interest.  This  is  the  manufacture 
of  butter  from  coconuts.  I lately  asked  you  in 
these  letters  if  you  had  heard  anything  of  this 
new  substance,  having  seen  some  casual  reference 
to  it,  but  was  not  prepared  to  learn,  as  we  have 
now  done  from  the  details  published  by  the  kew 
authorities,  how  important  a manufacture  coco- 
nut butter  is  likely  to  become.  Quoting  the  British 
Vice-Consul  at  Berlin,  the  Bulletin  inform  us  that 
the  process  of  extracting  edible  fat  from  coconut 
“ marrow  ” was  discovered  about  five  years  ago  by 
a Dr.  Schlink,  and  that  it  has  been  worked  since 
1888  by  a firm  in  Mannheim.  The  appreciation  of 
this  butter  has  so  extended  that  factories  of  it 
are  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Pau  and  at  Amster- 
dam. The  Vice-Consul  tells  us  that  the  sub- 
stance has  already  an  almost  unlimited  sale,  the 
trade  being  chiefly  with  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
He  declares  it  to  be  gradually  but  quickly  oust- 
ing from  public  favour  oleo-margarine  and  all 
other  butter  preparation  from  animal  fats.  The 
present  factory,  he  further  tells  us,  can  only  supply 
about  50  cwt.  daily,  while  the  demand  is  frequently 
up  to  twice  that  amount.  The  Bulletin  informs 
us  further  that  the  price  at  which  this  butter  is 
sold  is  from  6id  to  Tgd  per  lb.  the  nuts  being  pro- 
cured from  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  the  African 
and  South  American  coasts.  The  butter  pro- 
duct consists  of  GO  to  70  per  cent  of  fat  and 
23  to  25  per  cent  of  organic  matter,  of  which 
matter  9 to  10  per  cent  is  albumen.  The  product 
is  of  a clear  white  colour  and  hardens  at  66  de- 
grees Fahr.  It  is  said  to  be  very  suitable  for 
cooking  purposes  and  has  no  disagreeable  taste  or 
smell.  Altogether  we  seem  justified  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  coconut  butter  will  ere  long  becomel  a 
large  article  of  consumption  in  every  househod. 
No  housewife,  however  much  she  may  justly  turn 
up  her  nose  at  oleo-margarine  and  doubt  its  origin 
of  manufacture,  would  do  so  at  the  outcome  of  th  e 
pure  coconut;  and  as  we  can’t  buy  cooking  butter  un- 
der Is  2d  to  Is  4d  per  lb.  here,  the  alternative  would 
be  sure  to  be  welcomed,  and  you  in  Ceylon  should 
be  on  the  look  out  for  sharing  in  the  supply  of  its 
“ raw  material,”  the  demand  for  which  will  prob- 
ably increase  highly.  I can’t  say,  the  cooking  with 
coconut  oil,  however  freshly  this  may  have  been 
expressed,  was  ever  quite  to  my  palate.  Probably 
the  offending  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  removed 
under  this  new  process. — London  Cor. 

THE  CEYLON  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  LD. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a London  letter 
to  the  local  agents  : — 

“ The  new  Tea  Co.  seems  to  'be  making  encoura- 
ging progress,  and  I think  Wattson  & Farr  will  be 
successful  in  getting  all  the  agents  they  require ; if 
so  I consider  that  success  is  secured.  Grinlinton 
will  tell  you  all  about  the  meeting  of  the  Tea  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ceylon  Association  here.  Mr.  Davidson, 
who  came  from  America  primed  with  the  accusations 
and  charges  made  by  an  anonymous  individual  in 
New  York,  laid  all  these  before  the  Tea  Committee 
last  week.  On  Mr.  Grinlinton’s  being  informed  of 
it  ho  expressed  a wish  to  meet  him  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  this  was  arranged  for  the  15th  ins’t 
Mr.  Davidson  was  shut  up  practically  by  Grinlintons. 
first  answer,  and  opened  not  his  mouth  again’ 
Grinlinton’s  statement  was  well  received.” 

From  the  Neto  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  wo  quote 
as  follows : — 

“The  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a capital  of  §1,000, 009  to  take  over  the 
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business  of  the  Ceylon  Planters’  American  Tea  Com- 
pany, Limited,  of  Ceylon.  Agents  are  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  company,  each  of  whom 
is  financially  interested  in  the  welfare  and  success  of 
the  company.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 
favoured  by  Bx-Mayor  Hewitt  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  He  said:  ‘It  should  be  a 

matter  of  congratulation  that  the  formation  of  trades 
unions  contemporaneously  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
large  corporations  whose  stock  is  divided  into  such 
small  shares  as  to  admit  of  easy  distribution  clears  the 
way  for  the  new  era  when  every  self-respecting 
workman  will  insist  upon  being  an  owner,  and  every 
well-managed  corporation  will  see  that  its  workmen 
are  directly  interested  in  the  result  of  the  business. 
To  effect  this  desirable  end  no  compulsory  legislation 
and  no  addition.s  to  the  powers  of  corporations  are 
needed.” 

And  the  advertisement  displayed  on  a big  scale 
in  the  paper  is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Company,  trading  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon, 
want  representatives  everywhere  on  the  co-operative 
plan.  Responsibility  and  good  standing  required. 
Address:  4 East  22nd  Street,  New  York.” 

^ 

BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Oct.  9th. 

Cinchona. — The  supply  offered  at  Tuesday’s  auctions 
was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  average  of  recent  sales. 
It  consisted  of 


Packages  Packages 


Ceylon  bark 

1,561  of  which  1,458  were  si 

East  Indian  bark 

403 

do 

385 

do 

Java  bark 

62 

do 

62 

do 

S.  American  bark 

970 

do 

503 

do 

W,  C.  African  bark 

1 

do 

1 

do 

Total 

2,997 

do 

2,409 

do 

It  was  believed  in  some  quarters  that  the  sales,  in 
sympathy  with  those  held  in  Amsterdam  last  week, 
would  exhibit  a dull  tone  with  an  easier  tendency,  but 
such  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Prom  the  outset  the 
competition  was  strong,  and  as  the  sales  proceeded  the 
demand  improved,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  preceding 
sale’s  rates  was  willingly  paid.  The  unit  is  generally 
placed  at  Igd  to  IJd  per  lb.  a few  parcels  even  reacting 
the  twopenny  unit.  There  was  a very  considerable  supply 
of  Succirubra  bark  from  Ceylon,  and  a few  lots  of  fine 
renewed  chips  and  shavings  realised  extreme  values. 
Ledger  barks  were  poorly  represented  ; but  there  was 
a very  good  show  of  Officinalis  chips  from  India  and 
Ceylon.  Cultivated  South  American  Calisaya,  too,  was 
unusually  well  represented,  over  25  tons  of  it  being  sold 
at  steady  rates.  Altogether  the  extraordinary  proportion 
of  92  per  cent  of  the  supply  offered  was  sold. 

Essentiai.  Oils.— For  Citronella  Jd  per  oz.  is  required 
but  perhaps  fd  would  not  be  refused. 

London,  Oct.  Kith. 

Arkc'A  Nuts  romaiu  very  scarce  and  dear.  Ten  bags 
of  good  sound  seeds  were  shown  today,  and  bought  in 
at  45s  per  cwt.  'The  owner,  we  believe,  would  take  39s 
per  cwt. 

Coca  Leaves.— The  recently  reported  arrival  of  110 
packages  ‘‘  cocoa  leaves  ” appears  to  have  been  entered 
in  mistake  at  the  CustomB,  and  does  not  seem  to 
exist.  At  today’s  auctions,  20  cases  Java  coca  loaves, 
which  have  been  offered  several  times  previously,  were 
bought  in  at  6d  per  lb.  nominally.  An  offer  of  1yd  per 
lb.  was  made  for  the  whole  parcel,  which  consisted  of 
ordinary  dark  crushed  leaves,  but  it  could  not  bo  ac- 
cepted. For  3 bales  South  American  leaves,  fair  but 
rather  broken  palish  green,  good  flavour,  the  price  is  Is 
Id  to  Is  2d  per  lb. 

CnoTON  Skedh.— Of  a parcel  of  30  bags  from  Colombo, 
advertised  for  .sale,  no  samples  were  shown. 

Essentiai.  Oils. — Citronella  oil  quiet,  but  steady.  We 
call  the  nearest  spot  quotation  Jd  per  oz.  while  for 
arrival,  fair  uativo  oil  offers  at  lljd  per  lb.  c.i.f. 
terms.  A sale  of  100  cases  Lemongrass  oil  is  re- 
Ijorlod  at  Ifd  c.i.f.  l>or  oz  fo,r  arrival,  the  nearest  spot 
price  being  IJd  per  oz  at  which  tho  article  is  very  (inn. 

(QUININE.— The  shilling  limit  has  again  been  touched 
this  week.  20,000  oz.  second-hand  German  bulk  having 
changed  hands  at  that  limit,  but  since  then  and 

12Jd  has  been  paid  on  tho  spot,  and  tho  market  closes 
steadier,  with  buyers  at  tlic  latter  figure.  A sale  of 
10,000  oz.  .(amiary-Marcb  at  12jdto  13d  (secoui!  hand)  is 
also  reported. 


MEETING  OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  OP 
THE  C.  T.  ASSOCIATION, 

Mebbes.  Grinlinton  and  Rogivue  Give  Accounts 
OF  THEIR  Missions. 

{From  Our  London  Corresi^ondent.) 

London,  Oct.  17tb. 

On  Wednesday  last  a meeling  of  the  members  of 
the  Sub  Committee  on  tea,  and  others,  was  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Ceylon  Association  in  London  to  con- 
sider further  steps  in  regard  to  tie  weighing  of  tea, 
and  to  hear  reports  by  Messrs.  Grinlinton  and  Rogivue 
cn  their  respective  missions  to  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  The  following  were  present: — Mr.  J.  L. 
Sband  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  H.  K.  Rutherford,  O. 
Shand,  A.  Brooke,  T.  Dickson,  J.  Stretob,  T.  Gray, 
L.  Davidson,  A.  S.  Pagden,  c.  c.  s.,  J.  Anderson,  A. 
Ross,  J J.  Grinlinton,  C.  Rogivue,  Esdaile,  represen- 
tatives of  Messrs.  Geo.  White  & Co.,  Messrs.  Gow, 
Wilson  and  Stanton,  Messrs.  J.  and  H.  Thompson  & 
Co.,  Mr.  J.  Capper. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  members  of  the 
Tea  Committee  of  the  appointment  of  a Sub- 
committee to  confer  with  the  members  of  the  In- 
dian Tea  Association  in  reference  to  the  recent 
Customs  Order  as  to  the  weighing  of  tea,  and 
its  suspension.  After  conferring  together,  mem- 
bers bad  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
more  advisable  to  address  themselves  on  this  subject  to 
the  Lords  of  tho  Treasury  than  to  the  Customs  authori- 
ties, and  if  this  were  approved  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee the  course  would  be  adopted.  A resolution  to 
this  effect  having  been  carried,  the  Ohairman  said  that 
they  would  now  pass  to  the  next  subject  before  them, 
the  pushing  of  Oeylon  Tea  in  America;  and,  as  Mr. 
Grinlinton  was  present,  they  would  bo  happy  to  listen  to 
wbat  he  had  to  tell  them  in  regard  to  his  proceedings 
whilst  in  the  United  States  as  the  representative  of  the 
Ceylon  American  Tea  Company. 

Mr.  Grinlinton  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  his  mi.ssion  to  America,  in  terms  and  in 
substance  pretty  much  as  I have  related  in  my  previous 
letter.  He  reminded  them  that  he  had  gone  thither  in 
the  first  place  on  private  affairs  connected  with  his 
family,  and  took  the  opportunity,  whilst  there,  of 
arranging  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  Oeylon  American  Tea  Company  and 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Parr  of  New  York.  He  was 
happy  in  being  able  to  assure  tlusi  present  that  his 
efforts  to  place  matters  betwreu  the  parties  on  a 
Satisfactory  footing  had  been  completely  successful, 
and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  ar- 
rangement would  be  cordially  approved  by  friends  in 
Ceylon.  He  might  mention  that,  before  he  left  New 
York,  orders  for  Tea  had  been  sent  by  the  Company, 
wliose  prospectus  he  laid  on  rhe  table,  to  the 
Colombo  Agents  for  an  amount  of  £3.000,  accompanied 
by  bills  for  the  amount,  and  he  had  since  learnt  that  a 
further  remittance  and  order  had  been  made  to  the 
extent  of  £2, ,500,  so  that  a substantial  commencement 
had  been  made.  Letters  he  had  recently  received  from 
the  Company  informed  him  of  most  gratifying  develop- 
ment of  their  business.  In  oonc'usion,  he  said  he 
should  be  happy  to  reply  to  any  question  that  might  be 
put  to  him  regarding  this  matter  by  those  present. 

Mr.  Davidson,  of  Gikiyanakanda,  who  has  also  re- 
cently returned  from  the  United  States,  enquired 
whether  it  was  not  a fact  that,  although  the  Company 
was  established  in  New  York  and  had  its  place  of  busi- 
ness there,  it  had  nevertheless  been  registered  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  ? What  was  the  reason  for  this 
arrangement  ? 

The  reply  was  that  the  fees  for  registration  were 
much  lower  in  New  Jersey  than  in  New  York,  and  the 
yearly  fee  payable  by  trading  companies  was  also  much 
more  modeiate  in  the  former  State. 

In  reply  to  a further  question  by  Mr.  Davidson,  as  to 
tho  Cflmpany  having  gone  to  allotment  and  as  to  the 
amount  of  capital  paid  up,  Mr.  Grinlinton  said  that,  of 
course,  allotmeut  had  taken  place,  but  be  Lad  no  certain 
information  as  to  the  capital  paid  up.  Ha  believed  the 
whole  bad  been  guaranteed  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  capilal  is  underwritten  in  this  country  by 
promoters. 
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Mr.  Thos.  Dickson  sngg’ested  that  as  a matter  of  fact 
the  American  Company  was  at  present  no  more  than 
a Syndicate,  as  wo  term  it  in  England,  and  that  the 
actual  Company  was  now  being  floated  by  that  body. 
Mr.  G-rinlinton  remarked  that  Syndicates  according  to 
the  English  methods  were  not  known  in  America  ; but 
he  fancied  the  first  installation  of  the  body  was  in 
reality  of  that  nature.  The  extra  shares  to  be  given 
to  the  Company’s  Agents  on  their  subscribing  and 
paying  for  others  came  from  the  promoters’  20,000 
shares,  for  which  they  had  stipulated.  Of  course,  if  the 
shares  of  the  Company  were  not  eventually  subscribed 
for,  it  could  not  be  floated,  and  all  expenses  for  adver- 
tising, &c.,  which  would  be  considerable,  would  be 
borne  by  Messrs.  Wattson  & Farr. 

A desultory  conversation  followed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Grinlintou,  during  which  a remark  was  made  not  at 
all  complimentary  to  Mr.  Pineo,  upon  which  Mr.  Griu- 
linton  took  up  his  defence,  declaring  that  the  gentleman 
in  question  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  forward 
the  interests  of  Ceylon  Tea,  and  that  he  deserved  well 
of  Ceylon  planters. 

Mens.  Rogivue  having  been  requested  to  state  his 
work  and  views  in  conueotion  with  Coy  Ion  Tea  in  Russia 
handed  to  the  Chairman  a written  Report,  a copy  of 
which  will,  no  doubt,  bo  sent  to  Ceylon  by  this  mail. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  favored  by  his  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  Malcolm,  Kearton  & Co.,  and  others, 
with  excellent  introductions  and  bad  everywhere  been 
received  with  much  consideration,  but  he  had  not 
had  the  advantages  possessed  by  Mr.  Grinliuton  of 
addressing  himself  to  dealers  speaking  hi.s  own  lan- 
guage, and  he  (Mr.  R.)  had  also  to  encounter  far 
stronger  prejudices  than  are  met  with  in  America.  He 
had  interviewed  many  of  the  best  wholesale  firms  in 
Moscow,  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Nijni,  but  one  and  all 
declared  there  was  no  demand  for  Ceylon  Tea,  and 
that  what  was  now  imported  was  obliged  to  be 
disposed  of  by  blending.  But  when  he  came  to  inter- 
view retailers  end  consumers,  he  was  told  quite  a dif- 
ferent story — that  the  tea  was  excellent  and  mode- 
rate in  price — and  a number  of  persons  had  re- 
quested him  to  sell  them  quantities  of  20  and 
30  lb.  for  trial,  It  w.is  evident  that  time  would 
bo  required  to  bring  it  before  the  consuming  public, 
and  therefore  money.  He  should  consult  with  the  Com- 
mittee, after  they  had  read  and  considered  his  report, 
and  it  would  be  then  needful  to  determine  what  course 
should  be  pursued  in  the  future.  In  Russia,  as  in  this 
country,  complaints  as  to  the  falling-off  inthe  quality  of 
China  were  loud  and  genera],  and  he  believed  the 
present  time  was  favourable  for  pushing  the  teas  of 
Ceylon  in  that  country.  He  bad  tasted  the  tea  prepared 
by  the  Russian  people  and  it  was  so  utterly  flavorless 
that  hecouid  not  understaud  how  they  could  be  induced 
to  drink  it ; while  the  leaves,  poor  as  they  were,  had  to 
stand  four  or  five  successive  waters  ! 

From  the  above  statements  it  is  evident  that  in  Russia, 
as  in  America,  it  is  the  whole.sale  trade  who  oppose 
the  iatroductiou  and  sale  of  your  teas  on  their  own 
merits,  as  they  can  make  for  more  money  by  blending 
than  bv  selling  them  pure  as  they  reach  them. 

Mr.  Grinlintou  left  Landontbis  day  for  Brussels,  pro- 
ceeding Metz,  Venice,  Florence  and  Rome  to  embark 
at  Naples  on  the  25th  on  the  P.  & 0.  steamer  " Khedive," 
— Local  "Times."  j,  0. 

INDIA  TEA  NOTES; 

Dbhua  Dun,  Cot.  llth. — We  are  still  making  tea, 
but  the  flu.shes  are  stunted  owing  to  the  cold  nights. 

Ski.kng,  Oct.  12th. — So  far  lots  of  leaf  about,  and 
the  little  rain  just  fallen  may  help  us  on  to  end  of 
month.  Cold  weather  is  setting  in  fast. 

Noimi  Lakimi'Ouk,  Oct.  6th.— The  end  of  Sept,  was 
very  dry  and  hot  ; rain  has,  however,  come  at  last — 1‘20 
having  fallen  during  the  last  three  days;  from  the 
look  of  the  sky,  we  may  expect  more,  and  which  shoul  .f 
give  us  a good  start  for  Got.  Mosquito  still  out  all 
over  the  district.  Rainfall  to  date  1-14  18. 

Dooars,  Daji  Dim,  Oct.  17th.— This  season  came  in 
with  a ruinously  hot  dry  spring,  but  is  finishing  up 
with  a miserably  cold,  wet  Autumn.  For  the  past  four 
days  and  nights,  it  has  rained  inoessantly,  and  the 
weather  has  been  so  cold  that  coolies  could  do  little 
for  no  work.— riaiUim’  Cazette,  Oct,  2l8t, 


A NEW  KIND  OP  “TEA.” 

We  recently  noticed  the  industry  which  has  lately 
sprung  up  in  Germany  of  manufacturing  the  leaves 
of  the  strawberry  into  a substitute  for  tea,  but  the 
people  of  Kent  are  going  in  for  hops  as  a substitute.- 
They  are  of  opinion  that  as  hops  make  such  capital 
beer  the  plant  will  make  equally  excellent  tea,  and 
they  are  hard  at  work  elaborating  a process  for  con- 
verting hops  into  fresh  tea  leaves.  The  object  of  this, 
they_  state,  is  not  merely  to  get  a new  tea,  but  to 
furnish  an  article  which  will  alter  both  the  flavour 
and  tho  quality  of  the  teas  now  in  use.  The  fresh 
ininsion  obtained  from  the  dried  flowers  of  the  hop,  in 
which  fermentation  plays  no  part,  is  an  excellent 
drink  quite  free  from  alcohol.  This  beverage  contains 
all  the  tonic,  soothing  and  nutritive  properties  of  the 
hop  without  any  objectionable  admixture;  but  the 
flavour  would  not  bo  acceptable  to  the  palates  of  the 
nuBophisticated.  However  they  may  bo  led  to  appre- 
ciate it  gradually  in  the  same  way  as  beer  or  stout. 
The  taste  of  the  infusion  could  also  easily  be  modified 
by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  cream.  The  hop  growers 
of  Kent  also  intend  to  use  hops  as  a qualifier  and  im- 
prover of  the  common  Indian  and  Chinese  teas; 
Works  have  been  started  at  Maidstone  for  drying  and 
rolling  tho  leaves  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  appear- 
ance of  ordinary  teas  which  ate  to  be  mixed  with 
them.  The  leaves  are  also  to  be  powdered  and  mixed 
with  coffee  or  cocon.—Madras  Mail,  Got.  26th. 


CACAO  STEALING  ON  ASGIRIA  ESTATE. 


In  the  Police  Oouet  of  Matale. 

No.  5,G03.  F.  G.  .Jokim  of  the  Asgiria  estate,  com* 
plainant,  vs,  Sangen  of  Asgiria  estate,  defendant. 

In  this  case  the  accused  who  was  employed  as  anight 
watcher  on  the  Asgiria  estate  was  charged  with  stealing 
a quantity  of  cacao  pods  by  the  complainant,  who  is 
the  day  w.atcher. 

It  transpired  in  evidence  that  when  complainant  went 
to  relieve  the  accused  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
2bth  instant  he  missed  him,  but  soon  after  heard  a 
noise  in  the  cacao  field  saying  “Don’t  fear,  no  one  will 
come  here.”  Complainant  went  in  that  direction  with 
another  man  and  seized  the  accused  in  the  act  of  stealing 
cacao  pods,  when  two  others  whom  he  was  unable  to 
identify  ran  away  from  the  cacao  bushes.  Complainant 
reported  the  facts  to  Mr.  Booth,  the  superintendent, 
who  directed  the  prosecution.  The  evidence  called 
for  the  prosecution  fully  supported  the  charge,  and  the 
accused  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  six  months’ 
rigorous  imprisonment. 

This  same  acoused  was  a short  lime  ago  charged 
with  causing  hurt  to  a watchman  who  was  ordered  to 
watch  in  his  stead  by  Bengasami  kanakapulle  on  a 
certain  night  as  the  accused  had  failed  to  attend  to 
bia  duty  In  defence  he  urged  that  the  substitute 
was  stealing  coffee  for  the  kanakapulle  and  that  ha 
struck  him  as  the  former  threatened  to  injure  him 
The  Magistrate  then  considered  him  to  be  an  iniured 
innocent  and  let  him  off  with  a nominal  fine.  It  is 
now  evident  that  he  calculated  too  much  on  the  favor- 
able impression  he  had  made  on  the  Magistrate  in 
the  former  case. 


A HoBB\  iron  CorNTBY  SCHOOLMASTBE.S.— On 
Saturday  afternoon,  27th  ult.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Oailvie 
Demonstrator  of  Natural  History,  Aberdeen  Uuive°rsity 
deliveied  n lectiue  to  the  members  of  the  Aberdeen 
blanch  of  theEudcational  Institute  of  Scotlaud,  on  “The 
her  ihsat.on  of  Plants.’’  Mr.  Ogilvie,  in  opening  his 
ectnre,  said,  country  teachers  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  working  out  tho  flora  and  fauna  of  their  res- 
pective chstricts,  but  ho  had  observed  with  regret  the 
extreme  infrequeucy  with  which  those  opportunities  were 
cho,seu  the  subject  of  his  lecture 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  induce  some  to  lake  up  such 
antidote  to  the  rnimf  with 
which  country  teachers  who  and  not  a hobby,  must 
bo  afflicted.-Curdencrs’  Ohmiick.  ' 
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TEA-PLANTING  IN  NATAL. 

The  Witness  has  interviewed  Mr.  L.  H.  Neall,  for- 
merly manager  of  the  Jorehant  Tea  Company  cf  Assam. 
Mr.  Neall  said  he  had  come  to  Natal  with  a view  to 
promote  a company  for  tea  cultivation  on  the  coast. 
He  has  paid  a visit  to  all  suitable  lands  along  the 
coast,  from  the  Lower  Tugelato  the  Lower  Umzimkulu. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  district,  Mr.  Neall  says  it  is 
eminently  adopted  for  tea  plantations,  and  the  lands 
are  rich  in  every  property  necessary  for  healthy  and 
vigorous  development  of  the  plant.  Tea-planting  can 
be  made  in  some  cases  much  more  successful  in  Natal 
than  in  India.  The  plants  here  enjoy  absolute  immu- 
nity from  several  diseases  common  to  them  elsewhere. 
Recent  failures  he  ascribes  to  insufScient  capital  and 
want  of  knowledge  oi  after-treatment  and  various 
processes  of  manufacture.  He  condemns  the  class  of 
coolies  at  present  imported,  and  is  certain  that  the 
conduct  of  labour  negotiations  through  proper  sources 
in  Calcutta,  would  procure  efficient  tea  workers  ; £20,000 
in  £1  shares  is  the  capital  deemed  necessary  for  the 
proper  starting  of  a company  and  the  initial  expen- 
diture for  a year’s  rent  of  2,000  acres,  survey,  buildings, 
stock  plant,  tea  seed,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  over  £1,200. 
Mr.  Neall  expresses  the  conviction  that  there  is  a 
greater  opening  for  tea  industry  in  this  colony  than 
many  imagine,  and  that  it  only  requires  experienced 
men  and  careful  management  to  render  in  the  most 
paying  of  all  colonial  undertakings. — Natal  Mercmy, 
Sept.  17th. 

♦ 

PLANTING  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF 
MADAGASCAR. 

The  following  is  from  a contribution  to  the 
Madagascar  News  describing  the  interior  of  the 
island  : — 

Leaving  Andrangoloaka  and  climbing  on  up  the  hill 
the  forest  is  entered.  Away  down  in  (he  depths  of 
the  forest  are  some  fine  trees.  For  three  hours  Mr. 
Jukes  was  journeying  through  the  forest,  then  the 
mountains  abruptly  terminate  and  a sudden  descent 
is  made  into  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of 
Lohasaha.  On  each  side  of  the  valley  rise  lofty  moun- 
tains over  whose  slopes  are  spread  waves  of  verdure 
indescribable  of  tint  and  inoonoeivable  in  grandeur.  In 
the  valley  very  fine  tobacco  is  grown,  and,  it  is  said, 
His  Excellency  the  Prime  Minister  has  a tea-plan- 
tation there.  The  soil  is  most  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  being  a rich  alluvial  deposit,  but  the 
valley  shut  in  by  mountains  on  three  sides  is  a cul 
de  sac,  and,  consequently  “as  the  summer  breezes  can- 
not waft  readily  through,  is  extremely  unhealthy,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the  natives  of  Antananarivo  can  be  induced  to  go  down 
there  during  the  fever  season.  The  valley  is  very  ex- 
tensive and  contains  a great  number  of  small  hamlets, 
consisting  of  about  five  houses  each.  The  tribe  in-' 
habiting  the  valley  is  the  Bezanozano.  This  race  is 
becoming  crushed  in  spirit  and  slothful  under  the 
weight  of  an  oppressive  fanompoana  (forced  service). 
So  broken  down  are  they  under  that  hurtful  and  hate- 
ful system  that  they  are  unable  to  profit  by  the  bounti- 
fulnesB  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  dwell.  Knowing 
that  whatever  crop  they  might  pioduoe  would  be 
pounced  upon  by  some  harpy  of  an  official,  the  Be- 
zanozano make  no  effort  and  pass  tlieir  lives  in  squal- 
onr  and  want,  living  in  the  merest  hovels.  Undoubt- 
edly 1 ‘ the  time  has  come  and  the  hour  has  struck 
for  civilization  to  enter’  Madagascar,  and  ‘to  create 
roads  into  the  fastnesses  of  cruelty  and  ignorance.’ 
There  are  five  churches  and  schools  in  the  valley  in 
charge  of  native  evaugelisls  aud  teachers  who  are 
mostly  Hova.  How  is  it  that  these  Hova  evangelists 
and  teachers  do  not  raise  their  collective  vice  against 
tlio  oppression  of  officials  who,  despite  their  fervent 
Sunday  jirofeesions  and  imi)aBsionGd  weekday  prayer, 
are  every  whit  as  bad  aud  intolerable  as  “ the  Arab 
kidnapper  aud  man  destroyer  ” of  Africa.  Is  it  be- 
cuasu  that  aonorouB  aud  solemn  18b5  Notifioatiou  to 


the  Provincial  Governors  was  issued  for  the  perusal 
of  the  Christian  Powers  rather  than  for  that  of  the 
Provincial  officials  ? Otherwise  how  is  it  that  “people 
who  are  guilty  of  nothing  are  threatened  and  ruined” 
and  the  Queen’s  kingdom  is  not  preserved  but  damaged 
by  her  provinoiul  officials  monstrously  abusing  the 
power  with  which  they  have  unfortunately  been  en- 
trusted, or  permitted  to  usurp  wicheclced? 


NORTH  BORNEO  NOTES:— GENERAL. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Creagh  and  family  left  Sandakan  for  Labuan  in  the 
British  North  Borneo  Cruiser  “ Petrel  ” on  Saturday 
September  6th  last.  The  Serang  of  the  steam  launch 
“ Kimanis  ” was  in  charge  of  the  “ Petrel.” 

Captain  R.  D.  Beeston  visited  the  Suanlamba  Es- 
tate on  September  6 th,  in  company  with  Mr.  A.  E. 
Turner  of  Messrs.  Mansfield  Bogaardt  and  Company, 
and  transferred  the  Chinese  and  Javanese  Coolies  to 
difierent  estates  to  work  out  their  contracts.  The 
whole  of  the  coolies  were  perfectly  willing  to  sign 
their  agreements  and  acknowledged  their  debts  accru- 
ing from  advances  they  had  to  work  off.  Most  of 
the  coolies  have  been  transferred  to  the  Batu  Puteh 
Estate  on  the  Kinabatangan  of  which  Mr.  Breigtag 
is  Manager. 

On  Saturday  September  13th,  Captain  Beeston 
visited  the  Segaliud  Estate,  managed  by  Mr.  T.  John- 
ston. Mr.  H.  St.  J.  Hughes  as  agent  for  the  Com- 
pany having  asked  Captain  Beeston  to  accompany 
him.  The  estate  proved  well  worthy  of  inspection 
the  tobacco  being  of  capital  quality  and  likely  to  go 
some  seven  piculs  per  field.  Cutting  had  commenced 
some  few  days  before  and  at  the  date  of  the  visit  some 
150,000  plants  seen  were  hanging  in  the  drying  sheds. 
The  tobacco  plants  had  been  cut  and  were  very  high 
averaging  some  six  feet  each,  and  in  the  fields  it  was 
difficirlt  to  see  the  coolies  cutting,  so  high  was  the 
tobacco,  A capital  crop  is  expected  from  this  estate  as 
also  from  Mr.  Kalfsterman’s  which  is  close  by  end  is 
aids  to  contain  an  equally  good  crop. 

■We  are  sorry  to  have  to  chronicle  an  accident  that 
might  have  had  serious  results,  which  befell  Baron  do 
Lissa  on  Monday  evening  September  8th  last.  On  that 
day  a heavy  thunderstorm  swept  over  Sandakan,  the 
rain  coming  down  in  torrents,  and  rushing  down  the 
main  street  like  a water  course.  Baron  de  Lissa  had 
mounted  his  horse  and  was  leaving  the  Court  House 
entrance.  His  horse  placed  his  fore  foot  on  the  plank 
of  a culvert,  which  was  rotten.  The  horse  fell  and 
rolled  over,  his  rider  receiving  a severe  strain.  We  re- 
gret to  say  that  the  Baron  has  had  a very  painful  time 
of  it,  but  thanks  to  the  care  of  Doctor  Walker  he  is 
now  recovered. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  all  reports  from  the  various 
tobacco  estates  on  the  East  Coast,  namely  in  Darvel 
Bay,  the  Kinabatangan  river,  Sandakan  Bay,  the  Sugut 
and  Lahuk  rivers  show  a state  of  affairs  at  once  most 
promising  and  flourishing.  The  present  year  so  far 
seems  determined  to  make  amends  for  the  nnusua)  and 
phenomenal  year  of  rain  and  floods  of  1889.  On  all 
sides  we  have  news  of  good  crops  of  first-class  tobacco. 
We  trust  to  see  the  best  of  results  for  the  planting 
interest  when  the  prices  of  the  1890  crop  are  known. — 
North  Borneo  Herald,  Oct.  1st. 


“The  American  Girl’s  latest  restorative  (says 
the  L.  cO  C.  Express)  is  quinine.  She  carries  it 
in  the  form  lot  pills  in  an  ornamental  cut-glass 
bottle  with  a gold  stopper.  It  has  quite  superseded 
morphia  and  strychnine  lozenges.  If  she  is  tired 
she  takes  two  pills ; if  in  a draught,  one  ; if  hungry, 
four  or  five ; and  if  her  feet  get  wet,  ten  are  the 
correct  number.  Each  pill  contains  two  grains.  Six 
are  a cure  for  indigestion.  The  quinine  bottle  is. 
produced  on  all  occasions  and  in  all  sorts  of  place  ” 
There  is  great  exageration  here : 20  grains  of 

quinine  constitute  a truly  heroic  does. 


December  i,  i8qo.] 
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PEOSrECTS  OF  THE  TEA  INDUSTEA". 

There  has  beeu  a good  deal  of  correspondence  on  the 
depressed  state  of  the  Calcutta  tea  market,  and  the 
impending  crisis  so  likely  to  cripp’e  the  lea  industry 
seriously.  Some  correspondents  advocate  combination 
amongst  proprietors,  &c.,  or  suggest  some  artificial 
“ propping  up  ” of  the  market  during  the  present 
uncertain  period.  But  though  these  vague  hints  are 
thrown  out,  no  real  plan  likely  to  meet  with  success 
has  been  promulgated.  The  Calcutta  market  reflects 
the  English  market  pretty  truly,  allowing  for  com- 
missions, and  the  profits  which  the  middle-man  i.e., 
the  Calcutta  buyer,  comes  out  here  for  the  purpose 
of  making.  I cannot  see  that  the  local  market  is 
affecting  the  price  of  our  produce  this  season  more 
than  it  has  done  in  any  previous  year.  "We  are  suffering 
from  the  rise  in  exchange,  and  that  only ; and  so,  ns  to 
carry  on  our  business  we  spend  the  majority  of  our 
rupees  in  this  country,  where  they  have  the  same 
purchasing  power  as  before  the  alteration  in  exchange, 
wc  are  in  a way  double  sufferers  by  the  iuflation 
of  silver. 

Prices  in  London  aro  entirely  governed  by  supply 
and  demand,  and  “ cornering,”  or  artificial  interference 
with  supplies,  will  and  can  only  have  the  temporary 
effect  it  has  had  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  pro- 
ducts, with  a probable  eventual  collapse,  putting 
producers  in  a far  worse  position  than  they  are  in 
at  present. 

As  far  as  planters  are  concerned,  they  can  only  do 
as  your  correspondent  “ Spectator”  suggested  ; reduce 
the  price  of  production;  that  locally  is  now  cut  down 
as  low  as  it  safely  can  be,  with  the  exception  of 
freight  charges,  which  possibly  though  improbably,  the 
Associations,  by  representation,  might  induce  the 
United  Steam  Companies  to  lower.  This  is  hardly  the 
place  to  discuss  the  rival  merits  of  high  and  low  cultiv- 
ations, but  retrogression  in  these  days  seldom  pays 
and  high  cultivation  carefully  adopted  and  superin- 
tended doubtless  repays  itself  many  times  over.  The 
cost  of  labour  is  a question  on  which  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions,  and  the  remedy  lies  with  the  pro- 
prietor, shareholders,  and  agents,  more  than  with  the 
planter.  Agents’  charges  would  also  bear  careful 
scrutiny  at  a time  when  all  others  interested  in  the 
enterprise  are  sufferers.  But  all  these  remedies  and 
suggestions  amount  to  little  as  long  as  prices  re- 
main at  the  present  rate. 

Combination'  amongst  owners,  shareholders,  and 
debenture-holders,  Icould  secure  the  abolition  ofn  the 
Calcutta  weekly  auctions.  AVhat  a saving  that  in  it- 
self would  be — the  buying  and  selling  commissions, 
brokerage,  lire.  ! And  it  would  obtain  for  the  producer 
the  profit  the  Oaloutta  buyer  does— must,  secure. 
Did  he  not — and  he  invariably  states  it  is  a losing 
game — how  could  he  afford  to  oomo  to  India  annually, 
live  at  the  host  hotels,  enjoy  himself,  return  to 
England  at  the  end  of  the  season  ? On  the  face  of 
it,  this  profit  would  go  into  the  proprietor’s  pocket. 

Should  the  local  demand  for  India  be  sufficient 
and  the  financial  condition  of  certain  concerns  neces- 
sitate quick  realisation  of  proceeds,  a monthly  Cal- 
cutta sale  would  quite  satisfactorily  supply  the  require- 
ment. 

Again,  overproduction,  or  rather,  say,  too  rapid  in- 
crease in  production,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
low  prices  prevalent  the  last  few  years.  If  those  finan- 
cially interested  would  combine  for  one  year,  and  agree 
not  to  open  out  any  new  extensions  during  season  1891, 
but  create  a strong  Syndicate  and  spend,  say,  50  per 
cent,  of  what  they  would  have  spent  in  extending  the 
arui  of  the  plant,  to  its  own  detriment,  in  opening  out 
new  markets  in  the  Anscraliau  and  Cape  Colonies, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  hitherto 
practically  undeveloped — I bolisve  the  real  solution  of 
the  present  difficulty  is  found. 

By  push  resolution,  and  the  purity  and  superiority 
of  our  produce,  we  have  outstod  China  tea  from  its 
first  place  in  the  London  market.  With  capital,  the 
same  resolution,  and  continued  superiority  of  our 
arliolc,  without  too  rapid  production,  we  can,  and  will 
have,  to  do  tho  same  olsewhoro,— H.  iu  the  Enr/Uah- 
wait, 


THE  CEYLON  PLANTERS’  AMERICAN  TEA 
COMPONY  LTD. 


Eepout  op  the  Directohs  with  Statement  of  Ac- 
couNTSFOB  Half-year  ending  30th  June,  1890. 

The  Statement  of  Accounts  to  June  30th,  1890,  shews 
a debit  balance  of  E29, 096-95. 

The  profit  on  Sales  has  amounted  K2, 521-34,  but 
the  heavy  initial  expenditure,  together  with  the  cost 
of  pushing  the  business  in  America,  have  absorbed  a 
large  amount  of  the  limited  capital  of  the  Company, 

Iu  May,  proposals  were  made  by  Messrs.  Wattson 
and  I'arr,  New  York,  for  the  taking  over  by  a new 
Company  there  of  the  business  of  the  Company  formed 
in  Ceylon,  under  which,  each  Shareholder  in  tho 
latter  would  receive  for  each  of  his  paid-up  shares, 
two  shares  iu  the  new  Company. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders 
was  held  on  July  11th,  at  which  the  terms  were 
accepted,  and  tho  Hon’ble  J.  J.  Grinlinton,  who 
proceeded  to  New  York  with  powers  to  ratify  the 
arrangement,  has  telegraphed  that  it  has  been  given 
effect  to,  and  that  the  necessary  documents  have 
been  signed. 

The  limited  number  of  shares  taken  in  the  local 
Company  rendered  it  improbable  that  its  operations 
could  have  beeu  carried  on  very  much  longer,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  ample  amount  of  capital  necessary,  and 
which  will  be  provided  under  the  new  scheme  tliat 
has  beeu  inaugurated,  will  ensure  the  carrying  out 
effectually  of  the  objects  for  the  Ceylon  Planters’ 
American  Tea  Company  was  formed. 

By  Order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

For  the  Ceylon  Planters’  American  Tea  Co.,  Ltd., 
Darley,  Butler  & Co., 

Agents  and  Secretaries. 

Colombo,  22nd  October  1890. 

Capital  and  Liabilities. 


Caiiital  : - 


R c. 
57,850  00 


Total  amount  received  as  under  : — 
persons  shares 

7 holding  27  paid  R45  per  share 
2S9  „ 1,503  paid  R35  „ „ 

31  ,,  140  paid  R25  „ ,, 

10  „ 23  paid  R15  „ „ 

3 „ 37  paid  R 5 „ ,, 


356  „ 1,730  shares. 

Particulars  of  Arrears  will  be  found  am 
Debts  and  Liabilities 

Amount  deposited  by  SUareholdes  in  antici- 
pation of  Calls  ... 


Phopeety  and  Assets. 

Property  held  by  the  Company 

Movable  Property  ; — 

P'urniture  and  Fixtures  at  New  York 
Stock-in-Trade  : — 

Tea  at  New  York  Stores,  lb.  21,700... 
Coffee  ,i  „ „ 1,315... 

Curios  „ ,, 


Debts  owing  to  the  Oompany 

By  Amount  advanced  on  a consignment  to 
Now  York 

,,  K.  E.  Piueo  ...  . 

„ Divers  Debtors  ...  ... 

Amount  considered  good  at  New  Y'ork  . 


Cash 

At  the  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India, 
London  and  China 

In  band  ...  ...  ,,,  ,, 

Profit  and  Loss : — 

Balance  of  ibis  account  ... 


E.  & 0.  E. 


1,215 

01) 

62,605 

GO 

3,600 

00 

345 

00 

185 

00 

9,581 

20 

. 210 

00 

) 9,371 

20 

R67.431 

20 

R 

c. 

16,707 

43 

, 3,136 

23 

. 11,082 

80 

917 

17 

1,371 

23 

12,220 

84 

269 

69 

, 207 

78 

! 11,743 

47 

9,405 

OS 

. 9,400 

86 

, 5 

12 

. 29,096 

06 

E67,431 

30 
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The  above  Balance  Sheet,  to  the  best  of  our  belief, 
coutaina  a true  account  of  the  Capital  and  Liabilities, 
and  of  the  ProiJerty  and  Assets  of  the  Company. 
S.  T,  Kichmdnd,  Daelet,  Butler  & Co., 

Auditor.  Agents  and  Secretaries 

Colombo,  22nd  October,  1890. 

T.  North  Christie,  H.  Whitham,  C.  S.  Armstrong, 
W.  W.  Mitchell,  V.  A.  Julius, — Directors. 

The  Ceylon  Planters’  American  Tea  Company, 
Limited. 

Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss  made  to  30th  June> 


K. 

c. 

To  Kent  of  I’rcmises  at  New  York 

5,886 

UO 

Salaries ; -Assistants  do 

1,000 

00 

Native  Servants  do 

1,984 

64 

Manager  do 

3,010 

88 

Managing  Director  and  the  Agents 

and  Secretaries 

2,291 

67 

8,377 

19 

Director’  Fees 

1,800 

00 

Advertisement  Charges  at  New  York 

3,093 

47 

Printing  and  Stationary  do  and  Colombo  ... 

1,760 

44 

Stamps  and  Telegrams  do  and  Colombo  ... 

427 

87 

Charges  (including  passage  money  and  travelling 
expenses,  Hotel  bills,  &c  , Mr.  Pineo  and  native 

servants) 

5,757 

47 

Preliminarv  expenses 

936 

37 

A.  Philip  (for  his  services)  ... 

861 

64 

Miscellaneous  payments  at  New  York  ... 

2,498 

16 

E.xchange 

212 

92 

Total... 

31,636 

53 

Or. 

K. 

c. 

By  transfer  fees  ... 

10 

00 

Interest  ...  ...  ■ 

8 

24 

Profit  on  Tea  sold  

2,469 

29 

,.  on  Coffee  sold 

52 

05 

Balance 

29,096 

95 

Total... 

31,636 

53 

E.  & 0.  B.  Colombo,  22nd  October,  1890. 
Examined  and  found  correct.  S.  T.  Eichmond, 
Auditor.  Darley,  Butler  & Co.,  Agents  & Secretaries. 
Directors  : — T.  North  Christie,  H.  Whitham,  C.  S. 
Armstrong,  W.  W.  Mitchell  and  V.  A,  Julius. 

<8> 

HIGH  TEICES  FOE  CEYLON  AND 


INDIAN  TEAS. 

f'Peripatetio  Planter”  writing  to  the  Indian 
Planters'  Gazette  refers  to  the  sale  of  the  Hethersett 
golden  tips  at  30s  6d  as  follows : — 

Query,  how  many  hundred  pounds  of  decent  Broken 
Orange  Pekoe  were  reduced  in  appearance  several  pence 
per  lb.  by  the  abstraction  of  these  15  lb  of  their  “ glory?  ’ 
Hethersett  is  a garden  of  232  acres  under  Tea,  near 
Kandapola,  in  Ceylon,  managed  by  Mr.  H.  Maoaudrew, 
for  Mr.  J.  Macandrew,  the  Agents  being  Messrs. 
Whittall  & Co.,  Colombo.  This  price  is  the  highest  by 
far,  which  has  been  known  in  recent  years,  and  per- 
sonally I have  no  recollection  of  its  ever  having  been 
approached  by  any  British  Grown  Tea.  Of  course  such 
Tea  can  only  be  made  at  a very  great  sacrifice;  and 
is  probably  really  only  beneficial  as  an  advertisement 
to  get  an  estate’s  name  talked  about  and  known  ; which 
is  no  small  advantage ; especially  when  original  estate- 
packed  packets  are  on  sale  in  England,  as  in  the  case 
of  many  Coylon  estates  now-a-days. 

'J’he  next  feature  for  comment  is  the  extraordinary 
invoice  from  the  Panitola  Estate  of  the  Jokai  (Assam) 
Tea  Company,  Limited,  items  from  which  invoice  appear 
above.  Four  lines  above  2s  per  lb  is  good  enough  in 
these  times;  but  to  he  able  to  decline  a bid  of2s7J-d 
is  an  additional  feature  in  Mr.  Madden’s  cap — and  to 
realize  Is  4d  per  lb  for  his  Pekoe  Souchong  1 when 
some  are  getting  8Id  to  lOJ  a lb  for  their  Broken  Pekoe 
and  even  Broken  Orange  Pekoe,  after  such  prices  too, 
for  his  better  riuaiitios  which  prove  that  he  is  not  “under 
marking,”  is  phenomenal,  simply.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Company  told  me  with  glee  yesterday,  that  he  had 
pot  aeon  such  au  array  of  prices  for  live  years  | It 


s worth  adding,  in  accordance  with  what  I said  last 
week,  that  Panitola  has  Blackman  Fans ; not  that  1 
wish  to  imply  for  one  moment,  that  these  prices  are 
due  to  that  fact — but  this  much  is  safe  to  infer,  they 
haven’t  injured  Mr.  Madden’s  splendid  Tea.  This  in- 
voice, unlike  the  Hethersett  bid  for  “ glory,”  is  Business 
with  Honour,  to  paraphrase  B.  D.  Earl  of  B.  As  regards 
the  market  of  the  week,  the  above  prices  are  all  the 
more  remarkable,  in  that  the  market  has  shown  a down 
grade  tendency  in  some  respects,  and  is  decidedly 
weaker  in  the  case  of  erdinary  and  inferior  Pekoe 
Souchongs,  which  have  declined  Jd  to  -|d  per  lb  and 
sell  from  7id  to  8gd.  There  was  a decent  ordinary 
demand,  which  would  have  done  justice  to  more  limited 
offerings,  but  the  market  was  flooded,  and  there  wss 
also  an  excessive  number  of  Breaks  which  rather  exceede  d 
the  physical  powers  of  the  Brokers  to  sample  properly 
thereby  leading  to  irregularity  in  prices. — Indian 
Planters'  Gazette,  Oct.  21st. 

♦ 

PLANTING  SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 

The  urns  of  all  these  plants  enclose,  before  the 
opening  of  the  operculum  or  cover,  a limpid  liquid 
slightly  acid.  When  the  operculum  opens  the  liquid 
seems  to  putrefy,  and  the  vestiges  of  insects  are 
found  in  it.  M.  Dubois  found  that  if  the  liquid  was 
drawn  from  the  still  closed  urn  by  means  of  a steri- 
lised pipette,  it  continued  limpid  for  several  months 
and  when  first  drawn  had  no  effect  on  coagulated 
albumen,  even  if  heated  to  a temperature  of  35deg. 
or  40deg-  O.  AVhen  filtered  at  the  end  of  several 
hours  it  contained  no  peptones.  Nor  were  any  micro- 
organisms found  ill  the  pure  liquid  of  the  closed 
urns,  or  any  trace  of  putrefaction.  Only  a Torula, 
similar  to  the  yeast  of  beer,  was  noticed  at  times, 
but  its  jiresence  and  purpose  there  has  not  yet  been 
fully  examined. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  liquid  was  drawn 
from  urns  which  had  been  open  some  litt'e  time, 
and  was  still  clear,  it  rapidly  attacked  the  albumen 
(little  tubes  of  white  of  egg)  which  became  trans- 
parent and  gelatinous,  andj  lost  its  angles.  In  some 
cases  the  liquid  became  putrefied.  It  was  found 
to  swarm  with  diverse  micro-organisms,  and  after 
filtration  gave  some  of  the  reactions  of  the  peptones. 
Many  of  the  open  urns  contained  insects,  hut  in 
XM’Ocess  of  putrefaction,  not  of  digestion.  Fresh  fibriue 
was  not  used  in  these  experiments  because  it  dissolves 
in  certain  liquids  without  there  being  a true  digestion, 
and  because  it  would  have  been  cooked  during  the 
sterilisation.  STor  was  cartilage  used,  because  it  would 
have  been  2iartially  transformed  into  gelatine. 

M.  Dubois  concludes  from  his  researches  that  the 
liquid  of  the  Hejienthes  does  not  contain  a digestive 
ingredient  like  jiepsine,  and  that  they  are  not 
carnivorous  plants.  The  phenomenom  of  false  digestion 
observed  by  Hooker  was,  without  doubt,  caused  by 
tmero-organisms  which  had  entered  the  urn  from 
without,  and  were  not  secreted  by  the  plant. 

Vegetation  appears  to  be  retreating  on  the  high 
Alps.  Mr.  David  Martin,  a geological  survejor,  has 
observed  that  the  rhododendron  is  not  found  above 
a height  of  2,000  metres,  whereas  20  years  ago  it 
flourished  at  2,350  metres.  Birch,  pines,  &c.,  disappear 
at  an  altitude  of  1,800  metres,  except  in  certain  parts 
exposed  to  the  moist  winds  of  the  north,  where  they 
reach  2,300  metres.  Lower  down,  the  vine,  which 
formerly  grew  at  Valgourdemar,  an  altitude  of  1,050 
metres,  is  only  seen  to-day  at  a height  of  85  0 metres. 
Poiilars  are  nearly  all  dead  u^ion  the  crest  of  the  hills. 

This  retrogression  of  vegetation  has  also  been 
observed  in  Siberia,  and,  among  other  places  in  Savoy 
and  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  Mr.  Martin  thinks 
that  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  graciers  the  trees 
suffer  from  drought  in  summer,  and  extreme  cold  in 
winter,  ag  Inst  which  they  are  not  sufficiently  protected 
by  the  snow, 

Tho  new  explosive  “ carbonite  ” is  giving  satis- 
faction to  coal  miners.  At  a recent  meeting  of  tho 
South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers,  Mr.  W-  Stewart 
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stated  that  withia  his  experience  a ton  of  the  material 
had  been  used  without  a sign  of  dame  or  sparkm?. 
It  is  a stable  compound,  iind  can  be  stored  without 
deterioration  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  rendered 
comparatively  safe  by  the  fact  that  a detonator  is 
required  to  explode  it.  If  struck  with  a hammer  or 
stone  no  danger  need  to  be  apprehended. 

Cardonite  is  lighter  than  dynamite,  is  ol  a brownish 
colour,  and  contains  28  per  cant,  of  nitroglycerine. 
Certain  sulphuretted  hydrocarbons  arc  added  to  moder- 
ate the  susceptibility  of  the  nitroglyceriue- 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens  obtained 
some  interesting  results  by  growing  vegetihles  and 
Iruit  under  tlie  continued  indueuce  of  the  electric 
light.  In  the  botanic  department  at  Oornell  Univer- 
sity some  further  experiments  have  been  made  in 
the  same  direction.  The  rays  of  powerful  electric 
lamps  were  allowed  to  fall  on  the  plants  day  and 
night,  and  the  seedlings  fairly  shot  up.  In  a few 
weeks  they  were  several  times  taller  than  others 
growing  in  the  natural  way.  So  far  as  foliage  went 
there  seemed  a decided  advantage  in  the  luminous 
forcing  but  in  the  matter  of  fruit,  the  plants  which 
had  grown  as  usual  were  more  prolific  than  those 
which  had  been  forced. 

^ 

PROSPECTS  OF  CINCHONA. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  an  Am- 
terdam  cinchona  broker  alleged  in  our  columns  that 
the  cause  of  the  depression  in  the  price  of  quiuius 
was  the  action  of  some  of  the  manufacturers  who  had 
made  contracts  with  the  Java  planters  direct  to  buy 
their  bark  upon  the  basis  of  the  oiuohona  unit  upon 
its  arrival.  This  same  broker  now  returns  to  the  charge 
in  the  Indian  Murcunj,  with  special  reference  to  the 
last  bark  sales  in  Amsterdam.  The  sales  of  October 
2od  he  says,  were  exceedingly  disappointing.  Some  of 
the  large  buyers  only  brought  very  moderately,  and 
the  Brunswick  works  took  practically  nothing  at  all. 
He  alleges  that  the  decline  thus  caused  was  due 
directly  to  the  action  of  .some  of  these  buyers.  Shortly 
before  the  auctions,  he  writes,  the  quinine  market 
was  firm  although  quiet,  but  on  October  1st  the  Bruns- 
wick works  suddenly  offered  quinine  at  a oonsider- 
abln  decline.  The  steamer  which  recently  arrived 
in  Holand  from  Java,  and  others  now  on  the  way 
have  brought  considerable  quantities  of  bark,  all 
consigned  directly  to  the  works  by  the  planters. 
The  planters  will  be  paid  for  that  bark  upon 
the  basis  of  the  cinchona  unit  prevailing  when  it 
arrives  at  the  works;  consequently  the  buyers  have 
a direct  interest  in  depressing  the  quinine  market, 
apa  t from  the  fact  that  they  may  simultane- 
ously use  the  occasion  to  bay  cheaply  in  the  market 
in  order  to  fill  previous  contracts  made  by  them. 
Until  this  state  of  affairs  is  altered,  the  broker  de- 
clares, it  will  be  impossible  to  look  for  any  improve- 
ment in  quinine  or  in  cinohoua. — Ghemist  and  Driujist, 
Oct.  16tb. 

— ♦ 

THE  AMSTERDAM  CINCHONA  AUCTIONS. 

Amstbbdam,  Oct.  22nd. 

OrNCHONA. — The  .salts  in  Amsterdam  on  Nov.  6th, 
will  consist  of  4,61)9  bales  and  450  ca*es,  or  about  392 
tons,  viz.: — Java  bark  from  Government  plant,  418 
bales  47  cas^s,  about  39  5 tons;  from  private  plant, 
4,281  bales 403  cases,  about  352’5  tons;  British  Indian 
hark,  45  bales,  about  3'5  tons.  These  arc  divided  as 
follows  : — ]J7'ii(/ginl’s  hark  : Succirubra  quill.s,  428  cases  ; 
broktn  quills  and  chips,  .851  bales  ; root,  89  ba’es, 
Ofliciualis  (jtiills,  1;8  cases ; broken  quills  and  chips 
114  bales ; root,  6S  hales.  Ledgeriana  broken  quills. 
3,169  bales  ; root,  744  halos,  llybrides  quills,  69  bales; 
broktn  quills  and  chips,  85  bales  ; root,  20  bulos,  C. 
Schubkrafft  quills,  8 cases ; broken  quills  and  chips 
1 cate.  Total, 4,699  bales  450  cases.  All  the  analyses 
are  not  yet  published. — Chmist  and  Druggist, 


The  Linnean.— a meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  June  19th,  Prof.  Charles  Stewart,  President, 
in  the  chair.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Beeby  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Milner  were  admitted,  and  Messrs.  AV.  Cross  and  S. 
Schouland  wore  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
AV.  H.  Beeby  exhibited  a specimen  of  Eumex  pro- 
pinquus,  new  to  Britain,  and  procured  in  Shetland' 
Mr.  Thomas  Christy  exhibited,  and  made  remarks  niion 
a specimen  of  Oallistemon  rigidum.  Mr.  B.  M. 
Holmes  exhibited  some  marine  Algte  new  to  Britain, 
including  Ascooyclua  reptana,  Halothrix  lumbricalis, 
Harveyella  mirabilis,  Sorocarpus  uvteformi.s,  and 
Vaucheria  licorea ; also  specimens  of  Rhodymenia 
palmata  with  autheridia,  and  Punctaria  tennissima  in 
tructification  ; the  last  two  not  having  been  previously 
recorded  to  occur  iu  this  state  in  Great  Britain.  The 
following  papers  were  then  read : — “ Observations  on 
the  Protection  of  Buds  in  the  Tropics,”  by  M.  C. 
Potter;  “ On  the  Distribution  of  the  South  American 
Bell-birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Ohasmarhynohus,” 
by  J.  E.  Hartney;  “On  the  Vertical  Distribntion  of 
Plants  in  the  Caucasus,”  by  Dr.  Gustav  Raddes  ; and 
“ Notes  on  the  Forficulistse,  with  descriptions  of  new 
genera  and  species,”  by  W.  F.  Kirby.  This  meeting 
terminated  the  session  of  1889-90  — Gardentrs’ 
Chro7iicle. 

Pisciculture  in  Ceylon. — There  arrived  at  Colombo 
by  the  B.  I.  S.  S.  “ Goorkha”  yesterday  morning,  con- 
signed by  Dr.  Thurston  at  Madras  to  Mr.  O.J.  R. 
LeMesurier,  four  young  specimens  of  the  fish  Gourami 
which  were  first  brought  from  Mauritius,  but  are  now 
to  bo  found  at  both  Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  grow 
to  12  lb.  or  15  lb.  One  of  the  four  was  found  to  be 
newly  dead  and  justified  the  reputation  of  its  kind 
shortly  after  by  making  a savoury  dish  ; and  the  others 
were  alive  and  well.  A fifth  had  died  a day  or  two 
before.  Those  to  hand  are  intended  for  the  ponds 
at  Kandy,  viz  ; one  at  Lady  Horton’s  walk  and  two 
in  the  Pavilion  grounds  which  Mr.  LeMesuiier  is 
stacking  and  also  using  for  breeding  grounds.  When 
ho  returned  from  Madras  at  the  begnining  of  the  year 
he  brought  soma  Gouramis  and  also  specimens  of  the 
Lvibco  and  both  are  believed  to  be  doing  well.  Pishes 
of  several  other  kinds  too,  arrived  in  July  last,  and 
have  all  been  placed  in  the  Kandy  ponds.  Mr. 
LeMesurier  has  only  carp  and  trout  in  the  Nuwara  Eliya 
streams.  In  the  budget  now  before  Oouucil  there  is 
a vote  for  R2.000  for  this  good  work,  which  iu  time 
we  hope  will  reali.se  the  plan  of  the  principal  promoter, 
which  is  to  supply  many  villages  with  their  little  fish 
ponds  and  stocks  of  edible  fish. — Local  “Independent.’’ 

The  “ One-Coconut  per-tree  per-Annum  ” 
Tax.— We  forgot  to  refer  to  the  actual  incidence  of 
this  tax.  The  usual  number  of  palm  trees  to  the 
acre  is  about  75  and  the  incidence  of  the  single- 
nut tax  would  therefore  be  on  an  average,  we  sup- 
pose, about  B2  per  acre  per  annum.  Now,  wehavs 
in  our  possession  a letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Sortain 
who  knew  as  much  about  coconuts  as  anyone  of  his 
day,  most  seriously  alleging  that  a direct  tax  of  2s  Gd 
(old  currency)  or  Rl-25  per  acre  on  coconuts  would 
suffice  to  ensure  the  abandonment  of  a large  extent 
of  cultivation  under  the  auspices  of  foreign  capital. 
He  alleged  that  the  margin  of  return  was  so  narrow 
beyond  actual  outlay  year  by  year,  that  there  could 
be  no  other  result.  We  suppose  Dr.  Sortain  had 
then  in  view  a coconut  land-tax  in  addition  to  the 
grain  levies.  How  he  would  view  the  matter  if  both 
grain  taxes  were  simultaneously  abolished,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  ; but  his  opinion  is  of  value  as 
showing  that  of  the  “ milk  iu  the  coconut,”  very 
little  often  falls  to  the  absent  proprietor--in  other 
words  that  while  coconut  properties  in  some  cases — 
in  the  Western  and  North-Western  Provinces  un- 
doubtedly— are  very  often  valuable ; in  other  instances, 
they  scarcely  pay  their  way.  Nevertheless,  that 
coconuts,  with  every  other  form  of  cultivation  in  the 
island,  pay  their  share  of  existing  taxation — both 
through  grain  and  salt, — is  undoubted, 
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CEYLON  TEA  IN  EUSSIA. 

We  call  attention  to  the  interesting,  not  to  say 
piquant,  Report  furnished  by  M.  Eogivue  to  the 
Ceylon  Tea  Fund  Committee  of  his  operations  and 
their  results  in  Russia.  Returning  as  M,  Rogivue 
is  to  that  country  with  a fresh  supply  of  “the 
sinews  of  war  ” we  may  fully  expect  a large 
amount  of  actual  business  in  Ceylon  teas  through 
his  agency ; while  the  recent  official  recognition 
of  our  product  and  the  well-known  active  interest 
of  the  Russian  Consul  (M.  de  Frisch)  at  this  port 
afford  a further  guarantee  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  a regular  tea  business  with  Russia.  Curiously 
enough,  last  evening  we  received  a letter  direct 
from  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  gentleman  to  whom 
M.  Eogivue  refers,  whom  we  first  met  at  Vichy 
in  France  three  years  ago,  Mr,  W.  Barnes-Stevani 
who  is  the  correspondent  of  an  influential  English 
journal  in  Russia.  Before  we  met  him,  he  had 
interested  himself  in  the  mission  of  Sir  G.  H.  D. 
Elphinstone  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  when 
“Logie”  went  over  to  introduce  our  teas  into 
Russia.  Our  friend  has  special  influence  it  will  be 
observed,  and  although  he  supposed  that  he,  if  any 
one  had  a special  claim  on  the  Ceylon  Tea  Agency, 
he  very  cheerfully  accepts  the  situation  and  promises 
his  cordial  support  to  M.  Rogivue  in  his  attempt 
to  convert  the  Russian  people  to  a full  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  Ceylon  tea.  For  this  assurance  of 
CO. operation,  Mr.Barnes-Stevani  will  deserve  a cordial 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  tea  planters  of  Ceylon. 
We  quote  as  follows  from  his  letter: — 

St.  Petersburg,  Sept.  30th  (Oct.  12th). 

I received  your  very  welcome  letter  a few  days  ago 
on  my  return  from  a long  journey  in  the  Caucasus  on 
the  confines  of  Asia. 

I travelled  in  the  State  train  of  the  Minister  of  Finance 
with  one  of  the  minister’s  old  friends,  so  you  can  under- 
stand I had  a grand  time  of  it.  Now  I am  again  here 
in  the  capital  of  the  frozen  north,  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  the  sun,  the  wind  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  Caucasus. 

And  now  about  Ceylon  Tea,— 

I was  sorry  to  hear  that  the  planters  had  already 
appointed  an  agent,  especially  as  I had  made  such 
sacrifices  in  Moscow  to  introduce  the  tea  in  that  centre 
of  conservatism  and  superstition  and  was  the  first 
Englishman  here  who  foresaw  the  great  future  this 
tea  has  in  Russia.  It  is  now  about  5 years  ago 
since  1 first  found  the  tea  at  Mr.  Henikey’s  in 
London  and  resolved  to  introduce  it  in  this  country. 
It  has,  however,  been  reserved  for  another  to  take 
my  work  and  reap  where  I have  sown.  I not  only 
believe  that  Ceylon  tea  will  make  its  way  into  the 
Russian  markets ; but  that  this  tea  and  tea  grown 
on  the  Himalayan  mountains  might  be  transported 
into  Russia  direct  through  Afghanistan  at  a great  sav- 
ing of  time  and  money,  if  we  could  only  come  to  some 
agreement  with  Russia  about  the  Eastern  Question. 
I have  friends,  Russian  engineers,  who  have  built 
thousands  of  miles  of  railway,  who  would  build  a railway 
through  Afghanistan  “like  a shot,’’  if  the  Governments 
could  only  come  to  a “modus  vivendi.”  I am  pretty 
convinced  that  Russia  does  not  want  India.  She  has 
in  Centra)  Asia,  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus  more  wealth 
and  more  land  than  she  can  develop  in  the  next  hundred 
years.  She  is  however,  wishing  toj  get  to  the  sea  either 
through  Constantinople  or  Persia.  The  Russian  Em- 
pire is  entirely  self-supporting.  It  has  everything 
within  itself,  and  all  that  she  requires  to  do  for  the  i\ext 
ifO  years  is  to  plough,  dig  and  build.  If  her  statesmen 
are  all  as  sensible  as  M.  Vishnigradsky  and  the  Tsar, 
they  will  do  it  ; but  should  they  die  we  know  not  wliat 
may  happen.  In  my  last  journey  I travelled  day  and 
night  for  five  days  without  coming  to  the  end  of  Russia. 
Another  friend  who  has  just  returned  from  a journey 
of  10,fK)0  miles  in  Russia  and  Turkestan  states  that  he  is 
siinjily  astounded  at  the  wealth,  power  and  resources 
of  this  country,  still  in  Us  first  youth. 


I shall  bo  very  glad  to  assist  Mr.  Rogivue  in  this 
work  as  far  as  my  duties  as  Correspondent  will  permit. 
He  seems  to  be  still  very  unused  to  the  ways  of  the 
Scythians  or  in  Shakespearian  English,  a little  “green.” 
For  all  that,  I believe  the  planters  have  hit  upon 
a firstrate  man,  energetic  and  honest.  One  cannot 
know  Russia  in  a day  and  v.'bat  knowledge  I possess 
of  the  country  I shall  be  glad  to  place  at  his  dis- 
posal if  he  requires  assistance.  I believe  I can 
help  him  in  many  ways,  but  principally  in  getting 
the  Russian  press  to  direct  public  opinion  to  the 
new  tea  and  to  write  favorably  about  it.  This  I can 
do,  being  personally  acquainted  with  the  press  men 
on  most  of  the  papers  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
This  is  very  important.  The  “ Press  ” in  the  country 
can  make  or  mar  this  business  if  they  choose.  I 
know  more  than  one  business  they  have  ruined  by 
their  attacks  at  its  very  commencement. 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  RUSSIA. 

Kandy,  Nov,  5th. 

To  the  Editor,  Ceylon  Observer. 

Sir, — I beg  to  enclose  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Wm.  Martin  Leake,  Secretary,  the  Ceylon  Associ- 
ation in  London,  transmitting  Mr.  M.  Rogivue’s 
Report  on  the  subject  of  making  known  and  pushing 
the  sale  of  Ceylon  Tea  in  Russia.  I also  enclose 
copy  letter  from  Mr.  Eogivue. — Yours  faithfully, 

A.  PHILIP,  Secretary. 

Loudon,  Oct.  16tli. 

A.  Philip,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Planters’ 
Association,  Kandy. 

Dear  Sir, — This  is  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Wm. 
Martin  Leake,  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Assneiation 
is  posting  by  today’s  mail  to  your  care  my  general  report 
upon  my  mission  in  Russia  ou  behalf  of  the  Ceylon 
Tea  Fund  which  I trust  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  your  Committee. 

At  a well-attended  meeting  of  this  Association  held 
yesterday,  I gave  the  gentlemen  present  an  illustration 
of  the  work  done  by  me  in  Russia  during  the 
past  two  months  and  of  what  remains  to  be  done  in 
order  to  introduce  Ceylon  tea  into  the  country. 

I came  to  Loudon  with  the  intention  of  making 
arrangements  with  some  friends  to  open  depots  and 
retail  places  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  for  the 
sale  of  Ceylon  tea  and  I am  very  hopeful  to  be  success- 
ful in  my  undertakings,  so  to  enable  me  to  return  to 
Russia  with  the  shortest  delay. 

Thanking  your  Committee  for  the  grant  of  funds 
voted  recently  to  be  placed  at  my  disposition  for  the 
continuation  of  my  mission,  I remain,  dear  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  (Signed)  M.  Eogivue. 


Ceylon  Association  in  London,  4 Mincing  Lane, 

E.  C.  London,  17th  Oct.  1890, 

A.  Philip,  E?q.,  Ceylon  Planters’  Association,  Kandy. 

Dear  Sir, — Since  I wrote  to  you  on  the  26th  ultimo 
I have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter  of 
15th  ultimo  forwarding  copy  of  resolution  of  tho 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Tea  Fund  under  which 
115,000’*’  are  placed  at  the  di.sposal  of  Mr.  M.  Eogivue 
for  further  prosecuting  the  sale  of  Ceylon  tea  in  Russia. 

This  liboial  vote  has  given  very  general  satisfaction 
here  and  to  no  one  more  than  to  Mr.  Rogivue,  who 
has  just  arrived  in  London  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits. 

He  has  handed  me  a very  interesting  report  of  his 
proceedings  of  which  I enclose  a copy  for  publication 
in  Ceylon. 

He  is  doing  his  best  to  make  all  possible  arrage- 
ments  for  strengthening  his  position  for  renewing  the 
campaign.  And  he  proposes  to  return  to  Russia  very 
shortly. 

On  Wednesday  last  both  he  and  Mr.  Grinlinton 
attended  a meeting  of  our  Tea  Committee  here  and 
told  us,  each  the  tale  of  his  travels. — I am,  youis  faith- 
fully, (Signed)  Wm.  Martin  Leake. 


* Sic  ; hut  M,  Rogivuo  speaks  of  £150  ?— Ed,  T,  A, 


December  i,  1890.] 
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HOW  TO  INTKODUCE  CEYLON  TEA  IN 

RUSSIA  ? 

GENERAL  REPORT  ON  M.  ROGI VUE’S 
MISSION  TO  RUSSIA. 

The  Ceylon  Plnutera’ Association  “ Tea  Fund  ” hav- 
ing, in  several  of  their  meetings,  discussed  the  very  im- 
portant question  of  finding  the  best  mode,  to  be  adopted 
for  introduoing  Ceylon  tea  in  Russia  in  view  of  the  se- 
curing new  markets  for  their  ever-increasing  production, 
had  once  contemplated  to  send  a Commissioner  to  China 
with  the  idea  of  his  interviewing  there  the  Russian 
buyers’  agents  by  way  of  showing  them  samples  of  pure 
Ceylon  tea  and  persuading  them  to  devote  more  atten- 
tion, when  passing  through  Colombo,  upon  this  inte- 
resting product,  which  offers  so  great  advantages  over 
the  tea  grown  in  the  dominion  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
viz.  of  being  pure,  of  (jreater  aroma,  stronger  and  there- 
fore more  economical  and  cheaper.  This  idea,  although 
perhaps  good  in  principle,  was  however  soon  abandoned 
for  some  reason  or  other,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
great  criticism  started  against  the  scheme  by  the 
Colombo  press,  the  Ceylon  Observer  especially.  Seeing 
this,  and  at  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  a holiday  trip  to 
Europe,!  offered  the  Ceylon  Planters’  Association  to 
take  the  “ bull  by  the  hr  rns  ” and  to  go  to  Russia — the 
great  tea-drinking  country — there  to  advertise  and 
push  pure  Ceylon  tea,  by  trying  to  persuade  her  inhabi- 
tants to  drink  it  and  to  appreciate  it  for  its  own  merits. 

My  offer  was  accepted  and  a grant  of  £100  cash  for 
my  expenditure  and  £30  for  value  of  tea  samples  to  be 
taken  to  Russia  for  distribution,  was  voted  bytheOom- 
miLtee  of  the  Ceylon  “ Tea  Fund.” 

I left  Colombo  on  the  13th  of  May  1890,  via  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  22nd 
June,  where  I spent  about  a fortnight  in  collecting  in- 
formation about  Russia,  visiting  merchants  and  brokers 
connected  with  the  tea  trade,  tasting  teas  likely  to 
suit  the  Russian  market  and  making  myself  ready  for 
the  campaign,  well-provided  with  numerous  letters  of 
introduction  for  Russia. 

Very  little  indeed  seems  to  be  known  in  London 
about  Russia,  her  tea  trade  and  the  way  of  making  and 
drinking  tea  there.  I was  told  that  the  sorts  most 
likely  preferred  to  suit  best  the  taste  of  the  people  in 
general  would  be  teas  of  a Hyht  mild  liqioor  and 
very  light-coloured  infusion  and  therefore,  with  the  aid 
of  the  London  brokers,  selected  my  samples  accordingly 
and,  as  near  as  possible,  to  represent  this  description, 
taking  with  me  4 chests  and  6 half-chests  of  the  follow- 
ing teas : — 


Labukelle 

Do 

Aberdeen 
Mahousa 
Patiagamma 
Ferndale 
Glengariffo 
Rahatungoda 
Labukelle 
Kuruwitte 


Broken  Pekoe 


„Peko0 


■ Pekoe  Souchong 


In  all_671  pounds  nett  of  tea,  and  well-equipped  as  above- 
mentioned,!  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  on  the  23rd  July 
and  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  people  for  which  1 had 
letters  of  introduction.  I may  here  mention  that  I 
have  been  very  well  received  by  all,  the  class  of  men 
to  which  these  friends  belong  being  indeed  very  civil, 
courteous  and  obliging,  and  not  speaking  of  the  dangers 
and  bothers  of  all  sorts  shown  to  me  in  expectation  by 
many,  before  leaving  England,  I found  my  way  very 
easily  everywhere  and  without  the  slightest  trouble. 
Mr.  D.  Haverlands,  the  agent  in  St.  Petersburg  of  a 
large  London  Export-house,  to  whom  I was  also  in- 
troduced by  a kind  friend  in  London,  after  having 
heard  me,  for  more  than  two  hours,  on  the  subject 
of  Ceylon  tea,  told  me  that,  previous  to  my  visit,  ho 
very  often  received  samples  of  Oeylon  teas,  with  offers 
from  Firms  abroad  for  iuducemeut  of  busiuess;  which 
samples,  on  account  of  his  being  alwsys  quite  unable  to 
interest  anyone  in  the  article,  so  very  little  known  in 
Russia,  he  had  to  lay  aside  as  an  unsaleable  produce, 
but,  since  he  had  heard  from  me  more  about  its  tjualities, 
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the  way  it  is  manufactured,  its  purity,  flavour,  cheap- 
uess,  &o.,  he  now  believed  it  to  bo  the  article  of  the 
future,  called  to  supplant  Chinese  tea  against  the 
quality  of  which  so  many  complaints  have  been  raised 
lately,  and  he  was  very  pleased  to  accept  my  proposal 
to  act  as  my  general  agent  in  St.  Petersburg. 

It  took  mo  some  long  time — fully  six  days — before  I 
could  clear,  at  the  Custom-house,  my  samples  landed 
per  S.  S.  “ Viatka,”  the  Custom  authorities  iu 
Russia  being  very  slow  in  their  work  and  great 
paper- wasters,  not  speaking  of  Government  recognized 
holidays  so  numerous  in  the  country  and  as  incon- 
venient to  a business  man. 

Duty  on  tea  in  Russia  is  S2  gold  roubles  per  pound 
of  40  Russian  pounds,  of  which  124  equal  to  112 
English  pounds,  or  one  hundredweight. 

Exchange  on  gold  varies  from  30  to  40  per  cent  at 
present  and  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  “ Domi- 
Impdriale  ” which  at  pir  is  worth  “yfae  ” silver 
roubles  (100  gold  roubles  equal  now  about  136  silver 
roubles.)  Exchange  on  English  money  has  fluctnated 
during  the  last  two  mouths 

from  roubles  8-40  kop  = about  6 90  gold  per  demand  £ 
to  „ 7-90  „ = „ 6-50  „ „ 

The  present  mode  of  passing  a tea  invoice  at  a 
Russian  customhouse  is  to  produce  the  invoice 
which  may  be  passed  as  it  is,  or  verified  by 
the  Customs  authorities  taking  about  10  cases 
out  of  100  to  verify  the  tares  cf  which  the 
weight  is  accepted  as  the  average  for  the  whole  invoice. 
Duty  is  paid  on  this  average  nett  weight  without  any 
addition  of  3 per  cent  as  it  was  done  formerly;  it 
is  therefore  most  important  that  the  very  exact  weights 
are  given  in  the  invoices  and  that  the  packages,  cases 
or  chests,  are,  as  much  as  possible,  of  a uniform  weight 
for  the  tare. 

After  having  cleared  my  samples,  1 stored  them  in  a 
local  rented  by  me  tor  the  purpose,  got  thorn 
packed  as  per  pattern  herewith,  in  .1  and  | lb,  packets, 
and,  with  Mr.  Haverlands, began  my  work  of  excursion 
around  the  place,  visiting  all  the  principal  wholesale 
tea-houses,  such  as  A.  W.  Rothermandt  & Co., 
Elissajeff  Brothers,  Berchard  Gruening,  Otto  Dittboru, 
Raftal  Brothers,  Wm.  Strauss,  Schlaisser  & Oo.,  and 
others.  My  samples  were  tasted  by  all  and,  generally 
speaking  declared  good,  wanting  however  more  colour 
but  everyone  told  me  that,  although  there  was  no 
doubt  that  these  teas  were  of  very  good  quality  and 
pure,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  imposible,  to 
introduce  them  in  the  country;  their  taste  being  quite 
different  to  that  of  Chinese  teas  would  never  be 
appreciated  by  the  Russian  public  ; some  pretended 
that  their  very  peculiar  “ raspberry”  taste  was  caused 
by  the  sweetness  of  the  Neva’s  water  (I  was  told  that 
a well-known  St.  Petersbnrg  tea  dealer,  when  going 
to  Moscow  and/or  Nijni  to  purchase  teas  always 
takes  with  him  a supply  of  the  Neva  water  in  order 
to  taste  teas  with  it) ; many  called  Ceylon  tea 
“ flower”  or  “ medicinal”  tea  and  some  others  upheld 
the  opinion  that  its  aroma  and  flavour  are  given 
artificially.  I found  out  that  about  1000  chests  of  the 
best  Oeylon  Pekoe  are  yearly  finding  their  way  into 
St.  Petersburg  for  mixing  purposes  with  inferior 
Chinese  teas  wanting  strength,  aroma  and  flavour, 
quite  unsaleable  as  they  are.  A Firm  (Dittborn  & Co.) 
has  promised  me  an  order  of  some  importance  but, 
after  further  consideration,  for  some  reason  or  other 
expressed  their  regret  of  not  being  able  to  do  so  at 
present.  However,  for  all  this,  I did  not  lose  courage 
I had  only  heard  the  opinion  of  the  wholesale  trade, 

I wanted  to  be  quite  convinced  about  the  matter 
and  knowing  that  the  small  traders,  retailers  and 
the  Russian  public  had  never  had  before  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing,  selling,  buying  or  drinking  pure 
Ceylon  tea,  never  offered  before  as  suck  on  any  Russian 
market,  I decided  to  see  them  and  to  have  their 
direct  opinion  regarding  the  genuine  article.  I there- 
fore, with  samples  and  circulars  about  me  and  aoconi- 
panied  by  an  interpreter,  started  on  a regular  expedition 
— a ernsade — visiting  daily,  iu  almost  every  quarter 
and  street  of  the  town,  small  tea  dealers,  retailers, 
shops,  hotels,  “ Tractires”  (Russian  tea  drinking  places), 
restaurants,  puhlio  bars,  &c. 
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To  the  dealers  I said: — “Give  me  for  my  money  a 
pound  of  pure  Oeylonsky  Tsohai” ; the  reply  was  of 
course  “Sorry  none”  everywhere.  I then  handed  them 
samples  asking  them  to  get  the  same  article  for  the 
next  time  I would  call,  and  sent  afterwards  some 
friends  to  ask  them  the  same  thing. 

In  the  Restaurants,  Traclires  and  public  bars  I 
asked  for  a glass  of  tea  which,  on  being  served  and 
after  having  tasted  it,  I rejected  indignantly  com- 
plaining of  its  bad  taste  and  asking  for  the  only  good 
and  genuine  “Pure  Oe3don  Tea”  of  which  a sample 
packet  was  most  graciously  presented  to  the  owner 
of  the  establishment.  A well-patronized  and  largely 
frequented  “Tractire’’  has  served,  for  more  than  a 
week,  to  its  clients  the  pure  Oeylon  tea  without 
anyone  knowing  it  and  anyone  complaining  about 
the  quality  ! 

Hotels,  friends  and  new  acquaintances  weie  also 
presented  with  a | or  J lb.  packet,  and  very  numerous 
are  those  who  told  me,  the  next  time  we  met,  “ Your 
tea  is  very  good,  excellent,  economical  and  cheap, 
where  can  I buy  it,  give  me  another  small  packet 
for  my  friend  so-and-so.”  I did  this  for  about  a 
month  in  St.  Petersburg,  which  place  I left  for 
Moscow  on  the  24th  of  August,  well  convinced  that 
Ceylon  tea  will,  before  long,  be  drunk  pjjrc  and  largely 
by  many  people  there,  and  leaving  samples  to  some 
friends  with  the  task  to  continue,  in  the  above  manner, 
the  work  commenced  by  me;  more  was  for  me  im- 
possible to  de,  the  wholesale  trade  refusing  peremptorily 
to  bite  at  business. 

With  about  200  lb.  samples  of  tea,  I arrived  on 
the  25th  August  in  Moscow  which  is  no  doubt  the 
large  central  place  in  Russia  tor  tea  business,  but 
there  I met  with  the  same  objections  from  the  part 
of  the  wholesale  trade,  viz,  that  Ceylon  tea  do  not 
suit  the  taste  of  Russians  and  can  only  be  used  for 
mixing  with  inferior  Chinese  teas — about  3,000  chests 
of  Ceylon  tea  are  now  used  yearly  in  Moscow 
for  this  purpose,  and  this  in  the  best  qualities 
of  pekoe  and  pekoe  souchong,  such  marks  as 
Labukelle,  Ohapelton,  Rahatungoda,  Bogawantalawa, 
etc. — My  best  eloquence  was  useless  and  could  not 
convince  them,  and  when  I suggested  to  some  of 
them  that  they  would  certainly  find  it  a paying 
business  to  introduce  Ceylon  Tea  by  way  of  retail,  in 
order  to  give  the  Russian  public  tlie  opportunity  to 
buy  it  and  drink  it  pure,  their  unanimous  reply  and 
argument  was  : “ The  taste  is  against  it  and  moreover 
why  should  we  now  help  the  introduction  of  this  Tea 
to  prejudice  the  sale  of  other  marks  and  qualities  we 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  introduce  and  which  are 
now  selling  well  and  readily  on  this  market ; it  would 
be  against  our  own  interest,  we  would  simply  spoil 
our  business  and  stand  the  risk  to  keep  in  stock 
perhaps  for  some  long  time  and  at  a loss  for  us  an 
unsaleable  article.”  One  firm,  however,  well-known 
in  London,  who  has,  quite  recently,  started  in  Moscow 
a semi-retail  Oninese  Tea  business,  on  hearing  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  open  such  a business  for  Oeylon 
Teas,  mentioned  to  me  their  willingness  to  take 
up  the  matter  in  hand  and  to  order  through  me, 
direct  Jrom  Ceylon,  a yearly  unlimited  (luantity  of  tea, 
provided  they  were  alone  to  import  these  teas,  have 
a sort  of  monopoly  for  the  article,  and  that  I would 
bind  myself  towards  them,  not  to  do  any  busine-s  with 
any  other  firm  iu  Moscow  and  not  to  open  myself 
any  store  or  shop  of  any  kind  for  tbo  sale  in  retail 
or  otkerioise  of  these  teas.  Such  a thing,  I was  of 
course  umiblo  to  guarantee,  as  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  prevent  ether  Firms  to  import  Ceylon  teas  and 
being  myself  unwilling  to  be  cut  of  some 
scheme  which  I am  contemplating  to  arr.iiige. 
Seeing  all  this,  1 began  in  Moscow  tire  same  cam- 
paign that  I had  done  in  St.  Petersburg,  distributing 
simples  and  circulars  to  almost  all  hotels, tractires, res- 
taurants and  public  bars  of  the  town,  also  to  the 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintances  I made  there. 
Tbo  result  were  the  same  as  above,  and  alter  a 
four  days  visit  in  Nijni  Novgorod  where  I was  at 
about  the  end  of  the  fair  and  my  samples  were  also 
tasted  by  many  people  — Russians,  Tartars,  ydrerians, 
Armenians,  etc.,  I feel  now  sinceroly  convinced  that 
Ceylon  toa  c"n  he  and  uM  be  drunk  pure  in  Moscow 


as  well  as  in  St.  Petersburg,  or  any  other  place  in 
Russia,  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  within  direct  reach 
of  the  public— the  consumers.  A few  months  time 
and  some  “reclame”  are  only  wanted  to  establish 
there  a good  and  profitable  business,  and  here  I 
will  take  reference  to  Mr.  Wm.  Barnes  Stevani’s — 
St.  Petersburg  correspondent  for  iheDaili/  Chronicle — 
letter,  published  in  the  Overland  Ceylon  Observer  of 
the  21st  August  last  when  he  writes; — “And  that 
Russians  will  drink  Ceylon  tea  I am  convinced,”  etc., 
and  further  of  his  advocsting  the  opening  of  a 
shop  or  shops,  as  being  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted 
for  its  introduction  iu  Russia;  this  would  soon 
compel  the  wholesale  merchants  to  come  to  the 
front  with  their  orders.  The  idea  has  long  been 
mine,  and  having,  for  the  present,  no  need  to  re- 
main any  longer  in  Russia— leaving  the  remainder 
of  my  samples  to  the  care  of  a trustworthy  and 
competent  man  who,  during  my  absence,  will  con- 
tinue my  work  of  “reclame”  and  advertising,  I left 


Moscow  on  the  29th  Sept.,  via  St.  Petersbarg  on 
my  way  to  Loudon  where,  upon  the  suggestion  of 
some  friends,  I intend  trying  to  interest  some  capita- 
lists in  a scheme  of  this  kind. 

'When  passing  St.  Petersburg,  the  other  day,  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  be  asked  by  many: 
MLen  and  where  Ceylon  tea  would  be  sold  in  retail ; 
and  I am  sure  that  there  and  in  Moscow  had  I had 
a stock  at  my  disposal,  I would  have  been  able  to 
sell  more  than  a thousand  pounds  without  any  trouble 
at  all  to  friends  and  acquaintances  only. 

In  Moscow,  I had  the  pleasure  of  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Geo.  Selou,  an  Assam  tea  planter,  who,  introduced 
to  me  by  Mr.  Martin  Leake,  was  visiting  Russia  on 
behalf  of  Indian  teas;  we  visited  together  most  of 
the  largest  wholesale  tea  liouses  and  after  having 
beard  all  that  they  they  bad  to  say  pro  and  con 
Ceylon  and  Indian  teas,  we  both  agree  to  the  same  con. 
elusion,  viz,: — That  their  introduction  into  the  country 
was  only  feasible  by  way  of  depots  and  retail  shops 
aided  at  the  beginning  with  some  well-conducted  and 
judicious  leclame  by  pamphlets,  circulars  and  advertise- 
ments or  articles  in  the  press.  Mr.  Seton  went  so  far  in 
suggesting  the  opening  of  Ceylon  Tea-drinking  places 
on  the  tractires  style,  and  a friend  of  mine  suggested 
the  “automatic  ” machines.  An  exhibition  for  French 
products  i.s  to  be  held  in  Moscow  about  June  next,  and 
although  other  nations’  products  will  not  be  allowed  to 
be  exhibited  I have  ascertained  that  a space,  outside 
tlie  exhibition,  could  be  obtained  for  the  building  of  a 
Kiosk  and  the  sale  in  cups  and  in  packets  of  Ceylon  tea. 

I may  mention  that  Indian  teas  have  very  little  chance 
of  success  in  Russia,  they  are  found  too  strong  with  an 
indifferent  fl^avour  and  aroma  reminding  the  smell  of 
fermented  hay  and  so  different  to  Ceylon  and  China  teas. 
Chinese  teas  are  sold  in  Russ'a  from  Rouble  one  to 
Roubles  3 o0  per  Russian  pound,  as  to  quality,  those 
below  Roubles  1'50  being  very  bad — samples  herewith — 
and  with  better  qualities  and  cheaper  prices  Ceylon 
teas  are  bound  to  have  preference.  The  qualities  I 
would  recommend  as  being  most  likely  to  suit  the 
markets  and  sell  well,  are  the  following  ; — Finest,  even 
made,  leafy  Orange  and  Brok  n Pekoe,  'without  tips,  of 
superior  rich  but  smooth  liquor,  fine  Moning  flavour, 
mild  taste,  uot  too  strong,  not  pungent  or  bitter,  dark- 
red  infusion,  to  sell,  duty  paid  at  about  Roubles  3 per 
Russian  lb. 


of  above 
[ description 


Roubles  2 50  per  Russian  lb. 
do  2 do. 

do  1'75  do. 


1” 


Finest  Pekee  ] 

Fine  Do  ' 

Good  Do 
Good  ordinary'! 

ordinary 
and  common 
to  sell  about, 
duty  paid. 

Roubles  1'50, 

1 35,  and  1'20 
per  lb. 

respectively  ^ 

Also  common  Pekoe  Souchony  of  a dark  colour  iufusion, 
rather  strong  but  not  pungent,  to  sell  duty  paid  at  about 
Roubles  1,  1-5,  ITO  and  1T5  per  lb.  or  lower  if  possible. 
I have  eeoniu  St.  Petersburg  whole  leaf  China  tea  cost- 
ing in  London  4d  a pound  (Euglisb)  f.  o.  b.,  and  sold  iu 


Pekoes  and/ur  Pekoe  Souchongs,  leafy, 
smooth  flavour  and  good  liquor,  rather 
)-.strtug  but  not  pungent,  Moning  taste, 
dark  liquor. 
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retail  at  90  kopecks  per  Russian  pound.  Tippy  teas  are 
to  be  avoided,  not  being  at  all  appreciated  in  Russia,  but 
leaf,  colour  of  infusion,  and  smoothness  of  liquor  are  the 
most  important  points  to  betaken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Vladimiroff,  of  the  large  firm  of  Alex.  Joubkiu, 
heritiers  A.  Kansuatzoff  & Oo.  the  largest  teahouse 
(wholesale)  in  Moscow,  whi  m I have  seen  in  Nijui- 
Novgorod,  in  giving  me  the  accompanying  complete 
collection  of  Chinese  “Monings,’’  told  me  that  if  Ceylon 
planters  could  only  give  to  their  tea  the  appearance, 
taste,  flavour  and  perfume  of  these  teas — which  quali- 
ties and  character  are,  I suppose,  due  to  the  differ- 
ence of  soil — he  would  be  prepared  to  guarantee  that 
before  long  time  had  elapsed,  no  other  tea  would  be 
drunk  in  Russia  : he  is  already  of  opinion  that  Ceylon 
teas,  which  he  himself  declared  to  be  of  very  good 
quality,  have  a great  and  near  future  in  the  country 
on  account  of  the  evermore  decreasing  quality  of 
Chinese  teas  in  general  of  which  everybody  is  bitterly 
complaining  at  present. 

I have  been  showed  some  awfully  bad  qualities  of  a 
stuff  that  I certainly  cannot  call  tea — “ caravan  or 
Overland  Tea” — sample  produced — sold  at  one  rouble 
per  pound,  and  I was  astonished  to  hear  that  such 
drug  was  allowed  to  be  sold  and  not  stopped  by  the 
Police  authorities  as  being  infectious,  and  I really 
cannot  understand  the  nonsense  of  the  Russians  as 
regards  their  so-called  taste  for  tea,  when  they  c.an 
drink  such  a filth,  and  drink  it  as  they  do,  so  weak 
and  almost  tasteless  by  dozens  of  glasses  in  a day, 
very  seldom  with  sugar  or  a slice  of  lemon  and  almost 
never  with  milk  or  cream. 

Caravsn  tras  have  greatly  fallen  off  in  importance) 
for  the  last  five  years  and  the  import  into  Russia  by 
Overland  route  has  been  considerably  reduced;  good  teas 
arrive  row  all  by  steamers  direct  to  Odessa  by  Volun- 
teer Fleet  steamers,  or  with  transhipment  at  Pott  Said 
by  other  steamers,  and  from  London  to  Odessa,  Riga, 
Revel  and  or  St.  Petersburg. 

Green  Ceylon  or  Indian  teas  will  never  do  for 
Russia,  their  colour  and  taste  being  not  suitable  for  the 
market. 

The  Russian  “ Samovar  ” or  “ Selfboilr r ” is  a capital 
invention,  it  resembles  the  old-fashioned  English  tea 
urn  still  in  use  in  some  English  country  households. 
It  is  heated  by  a charcoal  fire  let  into  a tube  in  its 
centre,  just  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  urn  used  to 
be  heated  by  means  of  a red-hot  bar,  the  charcoal 
fire  keeps  smouldering  for  hours,  and  the  water  in  the 
urn  is  thus  kept  at  boiling-point  for  the  whole  of  tea- 
time.  The  mechanism  ot  the  Samovar  is  extremely 
simple.  A cover,  to  which  is  adapted  a safety  steam- 
valve  to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  machine,  recovers 
the  urn  which  is  filled  up  with  water  from  the  top, 
another  small  cover  on  the  top  of  the  tube  serves  in 
regulating  the  fire,  the  hot  water  is  let  out  by  a tap 
fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  urn  and  two  handles — one  at 
each  side  of  the  Samovar— servo  to  carry  the  whole 
apparatus,  which  is  considered  an  indispensible  adjunct 
to  the  Russian  tea  or  breakfast  table. 

Tea  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : — the  required 
quantity  of  tea  (leaf)  is  placed  in  a beforehand  heated 
tea-pot  which  is  filled  up  slowly  and  gradually  at 
intervals,  with  boiling  water  from  the  Samovar,  and 
then  placed  on  the  top  of  the  tube  for  about  five  minutes 
when  it  is  supposed  that  the  tea  is  ready  and  fit  to  be 
drank,  glasses  are  then  filled  half-full  with  it,  with  an 
addition  of  hot  water,  the  tea-pot  is  again  refilled  on 
the  same  leaf  for  a second  infusion  and  this  goes  on 
for  three  to  evon  four  times  without  addition  of  any 
new  leaf.  This  explains  how  the  Russians  drink  so 
weak  tea  and  vihy  they  require  it  of  a strong  colour, 
to  keep  up  as  dark  as  possible,  up  to  the  third  or 
fourth  infusion. 

Regarding  the  packing  of  Ceylon  tea,  I have  already 
written  on  the  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon 
Planters’  Association,  and  I think,  in  view  of  further 
and  larger  business  with  Russia,  some  steps  ought  to 
be  adopted  for  tbo  adoption  of  hotter  packages,  hotter 
made,  with  a nicer  appearance,  and  of  oven  sizes, 
containing  about  60  to  65  pounds  nett  of  tea.  The 
weght  of  the  packages  for  tare  should  be  unijorm, 
eo  near  ag  possible,  iu  order  to  facilitate  the  Customs 


entries,  and  these  very  exactly  given  in  the  weight 
notes  and  or  invoices. 

Living  and  travelling,  etc.,  in  Russia  is  rather 
expensive.  I have  spent  during  these  three  months 
travelling— on  account  of  my  tea  mission  only— and 
up  to  the  day  of  my  return  in  Loudon  (on  the  14th 
Oot.)  the  sum  £190 — inclusive  duty  and  charges  on 
tea  samples— against  which  1 have  received  £145  only 
from  the  Ceylon  “Tea  Fund,”  for  which  expenditures 
I am  prepared  to  furni.sh  detailed  account.  I am 
very  thankful  to  the  Committee  of  the  “Tea  Fund” 
for  their  further  grant  of  £1.50  advised  to  me  by 
Mr.  Leake  and  in  conclusion  of  this  report,  I again 
strongly  advocate  the  opening  in  Moscow  and  or  St. 
Petersburg  of  Ceylon  Tea  DepOts  and  retail  shops  for 
the  establishment  of  which  I am  prepared  to  subject 
all  the  necessary  information,  and  1 sincerely  trust 
that  men  with  capital,  members  of  the  Ceylon  and 
London  Associations,  will  kindly  help  me  for  the 
realization  of  my  echeme,  which  I can  guarantee  as 
being  a good  one,  not  only  financially  speaking,  but 
also  in  the  interest  of  the  Ceylon  tei  industry. 

I am  ready  to  retuim  to  Russia  within  the  short- 
est time. 


(Signed)  M.  Rogitue. 
London,  the  15th  October  1890. 


CEYLON  TEA  FOR  THE  CONTINENT  OF 
EUROPE : 

THE  NEED  OP  EUPPOETING  TEE  COLOMBO  MAEKET. 


{From  a Colombo  Tea  Buyer.) 

Our  Continental  correspondents  write  a.?  follows  : — 
“If  there  were  only  a larger  selection  on  your 
market  we  might  probably  have  done  a larger 
business  together  by  this  time.”  In  another  part 
of  the  same  letter  they  say  : “We  must  have  a little 
to  go  on  with,  as  we  have  introduced  this  class 
of  tea  into  some  parts.” 

— ♦ 

Eruit  prom  Jamaica. — In  thi.s  article  on  the 
awakening  of  Jamaica,  in  the  latest  Nineteenth 
Century,  Sir  Henry  Blake  mentions  that  within 
the  past  ten  years  the  value  of  fruit  annually  ex- 
ported from  that  island  has  increased  from 
£40,000  to  £337,000.  The  fruit  is  principally 
bananas,  and  the  demand  is  likely  to  continue. 
“ The  value  of  the  banana  as  food  for  working 
men  has  been  recognised  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  found  peculiarly  sustaining  for  those 
engaged  in  heavy  labour  in  warm  situations,  such 
as  blacksmiths  and  iron-founders.  The  operatives 
in  cotton  factories  also  use  it  largely.  In  England 
it  is  but  little  known,  but  Jamaica  bananas  are 
now  being  exported  to  Hamburg  via  New  York." 
Sir  Henry  thinks  this  fruit  trade  is  only  in  its 
infancy,  and  no  doubt  he  is  right. 

The  Woud  Sugar.— Webster  defines  “ sugar" 
as  “ a sweet,  orystaline  substance."  In  ordinary 
use  the  word  refers  more  to  cane  sugar  than  to 
any  other  kind.  The  oldest  form  of  the  word  is 
found  in  the  Sanskrit,  rarkara,  candied  sugar. 
In  Persian  it  is  shakar,  and  in  the  Arabic  ookkar. 
It  is  not  a little  curious  to  find  this  word  in' 
the  Old  Testament  under  the  form  of  Issachar 
meaning  wages,  sweetness.  “ Leah  said,  God’ 
hath  given  me  my  hire,  and  she  called  his  name 
Issachar,”  sweetness.  Though  known  and  used 
in  Asiatic  countries  from  time  immemorial  it 
was  little  known  or  used  in  England,  except’  as 
an  apothecary’s  drug,  until  within  a few  centuries 
past.  There  is  no  modern  word  that  takes  the 
place  of  that  of  the  early  ages.  In  Chinese  the 
word  IB  die,  and  as  the  character  expressing  it 
is  original,  it  is  claimed  that  sugar  cane  is  in-’ 
digenoua  in  Chins,,— Suyar-Boiel  and  Farm  Journai 
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rROGKESS  IN  OLD  KADUGANNAWA: 

COFFEE  AND  TEA. 

We  hear  very  favourable  reports  of  the  young 
tea  plantations  in  the  old  Kadugannawa  districts. 
Mr.  Akbar’s  200  acres  in  tea  at  “ The  Farm” 
are  desoribed  by  a competent  authority  as  very 
fine.  On  the  other  side,  the  young  estates  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Shelton  Agar  are  promising  ; 
also  one  belonging  to  Mrs.  Burt ; while  close  by 
a spirited  native  gentleman  is  opening  land  vith 
Arabian  coffee  as  well  as  tea.  May  success  crown 
his  enterprise  in  both  products. 

■ -♦ 

CACAO  PODS  DISAPPEARING ! 

{The  Enemies  of  a Cacao  Planter.) 

Nov.  6th, 

I have  been  smothered  with  work  lately  ; uneasy 
lies  the  head  that  thinks  of  cacao  pods,  as  there 
is  now  a regular  industry  in  stolen  cacao,  Which 
of  the  Colombo  firms  are  the  final  ‘ receivers  ’ ? 

The  Census  Commissioner  might,  while  revelling 
in  figures,  add  a column  to  his  lists  for  the  cacao 
districts  for  the  headmen  to  fill  up,  showing  the 
number  of  villages  owning  no  property  and  doing 
no  work  1 This  would  help  to  explain  why  half  of 
oUr  crop  never  reaches  the  drying-house. 

9 

DR.  VOELCKER. 

Simla,  Oct.  28th. — Dr.  Voelcker  leaves  Simla  about 
the  21.st  of  Nov.  and  proceeds  to  Poona,  and  sails 
from  Calcutta  en  route  for  London  on  the  18th  of 
Dec. — ^Thursday’s  “ Observer.” 

Dr.  Voelcker,  we  learn,  is  due  in  Colombo  on 
the  23rd  Deo.  and  will  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  T. 
Watson  Hall  for  three  or  four  weeks,  during  which 
time  ho  intends  taking  a trip  through  the  planting 
districts.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  this  intelli- 
gence. The  Planters’  Association  should  arrange 
to  show  some  special  attention  to  this  great  agri- 
cultural and  chemical  authority. 

^ 

Paddy  Cri.TivATiON  in  the  Easteen  Pno- 

vince. We  call  attention  to  the  very  important 

Report  furnished  by  Mr.  Elliott  on  the  careful 
experiments  carried  on  under  his  direction  by 
Agricultural  Schoolmen  with  paddy  culture  in  the 
Battioaloa  district.  The  full  details  given  are 
most  interesting  and  certainly  give  us  a new  idea  of 
the  scope  that  exists  for  improvement  in  local 
grain  culti^;^on  by  the  people  and  of  the  really 
handsome  profits  per  acre  that  may  be  realized. 
Of  course  no  one  will  say  that  careful  experiments 
on  selected  fields  can  be  equalled  over  a wide 
area ; but  Mr.  Elliott  shows  that  the  land  taken 
up  was  only  of  an  average  description  and  that 
the  bad  season  affected  his  experiments  very  con- 
siderably. So  that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  over  the  extensive  paddy-growing  fields  of 
such  exceptionally  favoured  districts  as  Batticoloa 
and  Matara  and  no  doubt  over  a great  part  of  the 
Colombo  and  Negombo  districts  of  the  Western 
Province,  not  to  speak  of  Madampe,  Ohilaw,  and 
some  other  divisions  of  the  island,— a clear  profit 
of  from  1U5  to  R25  per  acre  in  paddy-growing 
would  not  be  diflicult  of  realization  if  attention 
were  given  to  such  means  of  improved  cultivation 
as  are  well  within  the  cultivators'  reach.  It  would 
be  well  if  other  Government  Agents  followed  Mr. 
Elliott’s  example  in  ] carrying  on  careful  experiments 
after  the  pattern  he  has  sot. 


CEYLON  UPCONTRY  PLANTING  REPORT. 

PEPPEE  CULTIVATION— CACAO  PODS  AS  FOOD  FOE  CATTLE 

— CACAO  PEO.SPECTS  AND  PEICES — COFFEE  AND  COO- 
LIES— DECLINE  OF  THE  CINCHONA  MABKET — WEATHBE 

— LABOUB. 

Nov.  6th. 

The  Pepper  spurt,  which  about  a year  ago  was 
very  much  in  evidence,  seems  to  have  exhausted 
itself.  You  never  hear  anything  of  this  spice  by 
any  chance,  and  when  you  do  see  it,  and  ask  as 
to  its  ways  and  doings,  the  record  is  not  an 
encouraging  one.  I begin  to  fancy  that  to  grow 
it  successfully  a very  rich  soil  is  necessary  ; and 
when  it  has  not  got  this  it  struggles  along  in  a 
half-marked  kind  of  way,  vigorous  enough  just 
to  keep  hope  alive  but  not  to  contribute  any- 
thing reasonable  to  the  exchequer.  Now  and  then 
you  fall  on  a vine  that  does  gladden,  with  an 
exuberance  of  fruit  ; but  this  is  the  exception  not 
the  rule.  I wonder  how  many  who  have  gone  in 
for  it  in  Ceylon  are  satisfied  with  the  present  or 
the  future  outlook  ? Precicus  few,  I fancy.  We 
would  all,  however,  willingly  see  an  extension  of 
its  cultivation,  as  there  would  be  a chance  of 
making  something  off  cuttings  1 With  a flow  of 
coin  and  a hopeful  spirit  abroad  it  is  wonderful 
how  bright  life  can  become  and  how  the  poten- 
tialities of  even  Pepper  culture  would  swell  out. 

Has  anyone  ever  tried  Feeding  Cattle  on  cacao 
pods  ? Cattle  take  to  it  very  kindly,  and  as  far  as  I 
have  seen  without  any  evil  effects,  and  it  may  be 
that  what  really  is  a valuable  cattle  food  is  allowed 
to  run  to  waste  at  present  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
In  a matter  of  this  kind,  however,  the  natural 
feeling  is,  that  you  would  prefer  another  fellow 
to  try  in  case  of  accidents  1 The  piles  of  broken 
pods  which  accumulate  in  every  cacao  garden, 
need  not  be  wholly  wasted,  as  they  can  be  and 
are  returned  to  the  soil  as  manure  ; but  if  it  were 
proved  that  they  were  a good  fodder,  those  gardens 
which  had  a cattle  establishment  would  score. 

The  Cacao  crop  is  coming  in  fast  now,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  in  some  places  at  least  it  will 
be  quite  as  good,  if  not  better  than  last  year. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  the  rule  everywhere, 
as  I understand  that  Dumbara  is  not  going  to  do 
so  well  owing  to  the  drought  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  The  grand  prices  ruling  at  home  are 
very  encouraging,  and  make  up  for  a lot  of  former 
disappointment  and  worrying  work  in  bringing 
the  gardens  into  bearing. 

The  little  Cafi'ee  we  have  on  this  side  is  looking 
fairly  well  for  coffee,  but  it  is  very  little.  It,  too,  is 
ripening,  but  there  will  be  no  great  rush  over  the 
gathering  of  it.  It  is  strange  how  so  many  keep  in 
touch  with  the  old  king ; for  there  are  few  estates 
which  have  not  got  some  trees  about.  A clump 
under  a jak,  or  by  the  lines,  or  in  the  bungalow 
garden,  is  evidence  of  the  past  universal  order. 
Then  the  cooly  is  not  willing  to  let  the  memory 
of  coffee  die  out  wholly,  for  you  find  them  referring 
■ to  tea,  as  coffee  ; and  they  will  speak  of  a line 
of  tea  as  a “ coffee  nirr(5.”  I have  noticed  them 
even  using  the  word  coffee  to  cacao.  I suppose 
this  is  language  in  the  act  of  being  made  ; and 
that  by-and-bye  the  Tamil  people  in  the  hill 
districts  of  Ceylon  will  use  the  word  coffee  as  a 
general  instead  of  a particular  term.  It  may 
puzzle  some  future  philologist  to  account  for  this, 
but  if  he  digs  but  deep  enough  ho  will  discover 
what  other  students  have  often  noted,  that  a single 
word  may  contain  the  compressed  history  of  a 
great  crisis. 

What  is  to  be  made  of  this  wretched  Cin- 
chona market  ? 1 don’t  know  how  many  years 

ego  it  IB  DOW,  Bince  wo  all  ooniideatly  looked  for  a 
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recovery  of  prices,  and  the  rate  is  as  poor  as  ever 
The  whole  thing  is  simply  disgraceful,  and  I am 
convinced  that  even  Job  himself,  if  he  had  been 
growing  cinchona,  or  had  held  any  for  a rise, 
would  long  ere  this  have  cursed  and  died  rather 
than  go  on  with  it.  When  the  price  of  the  unit 
advances  an  eighth,  there  is  consternation  among  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  sellers  of  bark  grow  jubilant. 
I suppose  it  is  the  most  sensitive  market  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  why  it  makes  so  much  fuss 
over  BO  little.  Anyhow  an  industry  whose  hopes 
have  been  bounded  for  years  by  about  1^-d  on  the  one 
Bide  and  l^djin  the  other,  leavcB  precious  little  room 
for  a fortune  to  the  growers  of  the  article,  or  for 
speculation  either. 

The  Weather  is  very  favourable  for  tea  flushing, 
and  the  leaf  comes  on  in  a cheery  way. 

Coolies  are  plentiful,  and  are  preparing  for  a 
lavish  outlay  at  the  “ Tivali.”  The  quantity  of 
coin  drawn  from  the  banks  about  this  time  to 
pay  wages  on  the  eslates  must  amount  almost 
to  a run  on  them.  Ho  will  be  a fortunate  man 
who  can  afford  a day  to  his  labourers  for  holiday- 
making and  stand  the  strain  of  the  absentees 
later  on.  Few  object  to  the  holiday, — it  is  the 
after  effects,  and  the  time  it  takes  some  of  our 
coolies  to  work  it  off.  PEPPEECOim. 


THE  KUBY  MINES  OF  BURMA. 

As  a gem-producing  country  Ceylon  is  interested 
in  the  following  not  very  encouraging  notice  of  the 
Burma  ruby  mines,  evidently  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin 
from  the  unworthy  but  perfectly  characteristic  at- 
tack he  makes,  in  a part  we  do  not  quote,  on  the 
American  missionaries  and  their  Karen  converts  : — ■ 

The  country  leased  to  the  Ruby  Mines  Company 
begins  in  the  neighhourhoed  of  Kyatpyin,  but  it  is  of 
great  extent  some  £00  square  miles  in  area,  and  is  uii- 
surveyed  or  very  imperfectly  surveyed.  It  includes  the 
whole  country  in  which  precious  stones  are  known 
to  be  found,  except  one  or  two  outlying  mines  like 
Saygin  on  the  Irrawaddy  not  now  worked.  The  ope- 
rations of  the  company  have  been  delayed  by  the  great 
difficulties  of  transport  and  labour  and  the  impossi- 
bility  of  conveying  heavy  machinery  across  mountain 
roads  in  any  but  the  finest  weather.  A large  amount 
however,  has  now  reached  the  headquarters,  and  is 
being  put  up  ; the  stream  running  through  the  valley 
is  being  diverted,  and  mining  operations  on  an  ex- 
tended scale  are  being  begun.  The  labour  qaestiou 
however,  is  one  of  difficulty.  The  best  labourers  ore 
the  Mainthas,  who  come  from  Chinese  territory,  and 
who  are  strong  men  and  desperate  gamblers,  so  much 
so  that  it  any  attempt  is  made  to  stop  their  unceas- 
ing gambling  out  of  work  hours  they  threw  up  thoir 
engagements  and  leave  the  place.  These  men  hardly 
arrive  in  Mogok  before  January,  and  in  April  they 
are  anxious  to  return  to  their  homes  to  sow  their 
fields  before  the  rainy  season.  The  labour  procured 
from  Mandalay  or  Lower  Burmah  is  unsatisfactory 
and  very  expensive.  Another  difficulty  the  English 
Company  has  to  face  is  the  jungle  fever,  which  is  very 
trying  to  new  comers,  but  it  may  bo  hoped  that  with 
better  food  and  better  conditions  of  living,  and  as  the 
einploi/cs  become  acclimatized,  this  inconvenience  will 
each  year  be  less  severely  felt.  Kyatpyin  is  tbo  ma- 
ebiuory  headquarters  of  the  company,  its  principal 
settlement  being  12  miles  further  on,  at  Mogok,  a 
largo  and  flourishing  town  in  a wide  and  beautiful 
valley,  through  which  runs  a stream  of  abundant  water. 
The  town  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  with  groups 
of  temples  and  pagodas.  The  houses,  all  constructed 
of  wood  and  built  on  stilts  in  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try, are  substantial  and  commodious,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, all  of  whom  live  by  the  ruby  trade,  appear  to 
be  a most  flourishing  community,  the  women  being 
covered  with  jewebs,  some  of  groat  size  and  beauty. 
We  visited  the  weekly  fair  at  Mogok,  in  company  with 
Wir  Charles  Crosthwaite  and  his  staff,  and  the  sight 
was  a stiiking  and  picturesque  one,  fci'  men  and  women 


from  distant  villages  in  the  Shan  and  Chiiiess  hills, 
straugo  in  appearance,  especially  the  Kaohyens  flocked 
ill  from  all  directions,  and  their  curiosity  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight  of  an  Engli.sh  lady,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  great  crowds  through  the  bazaar,  was  most 
amu.siDg.  Mogok  is  fast  becoming  an  English  settle- 
ment of  some  importance  ; it  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  district,  with  a resident  magistrate,  and  of  the 
divisional  military  police,  who  are  mostly  Sikhs  from 
the  Punjab,  while  tbo  offices  and  numerous  wooden 
chalets  of  the  officers  of  the  Ruby  Mines  Company 
dot  the  hills  surrounding  the  town.  The  great  allu- 
vial plain  through  which  tho  river  runs  is  excavated 
in  many  places  by  tho  shafts  of  tho  native  miners, 
who  have  been  allowed  to  work  for  rubies  through 
many  generations,  and  that  they  have  found  the 
occupation  a.  profitable  one  is  evident  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  living,  but  their  system  of 
digging  shallow  holes  from  which  the  water  and  mud 
is  painfully  taken  out  by  baskets  and  buckets  is  not 
one  which  would  be  profitable  to  a scientifically  work- 
ing company,  whose  method  would  be  more  elaborate 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  adopted 
in  diamond  mining  in  South  Africa.  It  has  not  been 
found  politic  to  oust  the  miners  in  the  alluvial  soil 
of  the  valley  from  their  holdings,  although,  under  the 
native  Government,  they  held  these  as  tenants  at  will 
for  until  Upper  Burmah  is  permanently  tranquil,  it 
is  unwise  to  fake  any  action  which  would  render 
hostile  to  the  company  these  whose  co-operation  might 
be  to  its  advantage.  They  have  consequently  been 
allowed  to  continue  mining,  paying  for  each  person 
employed  a poll-tax  of  20  rupees.  As  about  600  miners 
are  engaged  in  the  work  this  brings  in  an  annual 
revenue,  t f about  a lakh  and  a quarter  of  rupees, 
while  a useless  embargo  on  smuggling  having  been 
removed,  the  miners  more  readily  bring  to  tbo  com- 
pany’s officers  for  purchase  such  of  the  good  rubie.s 
as  they  find.  This  plan,  which  has  been  experimen- 
tally adopted,  will  be  modified  if  its  results  are  not 
satisfactory.  In  tho  hills  about  Mogok  and  Kyat- 
pyin native  miners  with  much  larger  rights  of  occu- 
pancy work  open  cuttings  in  the  sides  of  the  ravines, 
and  it  is  to  this  work  by  hydraulic  power  lhat  the 
company’s  operations  will  be  chiefly  directed.  What 
may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  company’s  labour.s 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce,  but  much  activity  is 
now  being  shown,  and,  with  the  arrival  of  sufficient 
and  effective  machinery,  the  real  operations  ot  the 
company,  too  long  delayed,  will  practically  begin. 

Two  thousand  feet  above  Mogok,  by  an  exceedingly 
difficult  mountain  path,  is  the  military  station  of 
Bernardmyo,  some  eight  miles  distant,  and  ordinarily 
reached  by  a military  road  joining  the  main  lino 
above  Kyatpyin.  It  was  hoped  that  the  elevation  of 
this  cantonment  above  the  sea,  quite  as  great  as  those 
in  the  Himalayas,  would  have  insured  the  troops 
against  jungle  fever;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
the  great  sickness  almost  caused  the  abandonment 
of  the  place.  Tho  health  of  the  troops  stationed  there 
has,  however,  much  improved  of  late,  and,  like  all 
Burmese  stations,  Ilia  peculiar  climatic  conditions 
require  a European  resident  to  bo  somewhat  acclima- 
tized before  he  finds  them  healthy. — Times  Weeliy 
Edition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief  difficulties 
specified  in  the  case  of  the  Burma  Company — 
scarcity  of  labour  and  difficulties  of  transport — do 
not  in  the  least  apply  to  the  gemming  country  of 
Ceylon.  Clearly  British  capital  should  have  come 
here  before  it  went  to  Burma. 



Aetificial  Musk. — The  comparative  scarcity  of 
musk,  and  its  considerable  use  in  pharmacy 
make  the  discovery  of  a substitute  of  some  im- 
portance. Mr.  A.  Bour  has  succeeded  in  preparing 
a substance  which,  though  not  identical  in  com- 
position with  natural  musk,  yet  is  possessed  of 
its  peculiar  smell.  It  is  formed  by  nitrating  iso- 
butyltoluene  with  a mixture  of  the  strongest  nitric 
acid  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  not  poisonous, 
and  is  now  being  produced  on  a manufacturing  scale 
in  Germany.— L(d((stric’ii'. 
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COCONUT  23UTTEE  : 

A NEW  riELl)  FOR  EXPORT  FROM  CEYLON, 

For  some  little  time  past  we  have  been  hearing 
rumours  as  to  the  successiul  extraction  from  coco- 
nuts of  a butter  which  it  has  been  asserted  might 
eventually  take  the  place  to  a very  great 
extent,  cf  the  genuine  article.  Information,  however, 
respecting  this  new  process  has  hitherto  been  of  a 
very  limited  character,  and  from  all  that  could  be 
learned  on  the  subject  the  experiments  made  seemed 
to  have  been  of  a tentative  character  only.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  considerable  surprise  that  we  have 
read  the  account  given  in  the  latest  Keio  Bulletin 
and  which  was  summarized  in  our  London  Letter 
by  last  mail.  To  judge  from  wbat  we  have  thus 
learned,  the  process  has  not  only  passed  out  of 
the  region  of  bare  experiment,  but  its  success 
commercially  has  already  been  established,  and  a 
very  great  demand,  far  beyond  the  present  means 
or  meeting  it,  has  sprung  up. 

To  an  island  like  Ceylon,  which  not  only  now 
produces  an  enormous  yield  of  coconuts,  but 
in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  palm  bearing  it 
is  possible  of  still  farther  extension,  the  news 
now  reaching  us  is  of  very  material  impor- 
tance. But  we  deem  it  to  be  probable  that 
local  interest  in  the  matter  must  to  a considerable 
extent  await  the  fuller  development  of  the  methods 
employed.  Unless  it  be  found  impracticable  here- 
after to  work  the  manufacture  locally  and  with  profit, 
the  probability  is  that  our  own  interest  in  it  must 
be  dependent  upon  the  discovery  of  a method  by 
which  the  extract  may  be  obtained  from  the  copra, 
the  name  by  which  the  dried  kernel  of  the  nut 
is  known.  So  long  as  the  power  of  extracting 
the  butter  is  limited  to  the  fresh  nuts,  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  we  should  say,  that  Ceylon, 
despite  all  its  capacity  for  production,  can  com- 
pete in  the  supply  of  them  to  European  countries, 
with  sources  which  lie  nearer  home.  For,  after 
all  the  question  of  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
a serious  one  in  regard  to  the  nut  itself. 
The  unbroken  nut,  even  when  stripped  of  its 
husky  covering,  occupies  much  space  relatively  to 
the  weight  of  kernel  it  contains,  and  this  fact 
must,  of  course,  increase  the  freightage  greatly. 
Two  courses,  therefore,  await  experiment  before 
this  island  can  hope  to  share  very  largely  in  the  supply 
for  the  actively  increased  demand  which  this  new 
discovery  is  likely  to  cause.  The  most  important 
of  these  would  be  the  discovery  of  a method 
whereby  the  butter  may  be  extracted  from  the 
dried  kernels,  while  the  second  one  would  be  the 
adoption  of  the  process  of  manufacture  locally. 

The  method  of  the  latter  process  is  unknown  to  us, 
nor  does  the  Kew  Bulletin  afford  us  any  intelli- 
gence with  reference  to  it.  The  probability  is,  we 
should  say,  that  it  is— for  fhe  present  at  all  events 

a trade  secret,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 

if  it  be  BO,  the  endeavour  will  be  made  to  preserve  to 
it  that  character  as  long  as  may  be  possible, 
The  local  prospect,  therefore,  of  sharing  in  tne 
advantages  to  be  expeeted  from  this  new  inven- 
tion must,  it  would  seem,  be  dependent  on  means 
being  found  for  the  substitution  of  the  dried  for 
the  fresh  kernel.  As  to  this,  everything  must 
depend  as  regards  ourselves  upon  whether  the 
drying  which  converts  the  juicy  nut  into  a hard 
substance  is  inimical  to  the  preservation  of  the 
constituents  from  which  the  butter  is  derived. 
This  is,  of  course,  a point  upon  which  we  are 
unable  to  express  an  opinion,  but  it  is  one  which 
may  well  engage  the  attention  of  scientific  chemists, 
and  would  even  be  of  importance  enough  to  our 
island  interest  to  warrant  our  Government  in 
letking  iBfgrwatipn  Irom  homo.  According  to  the 


Kciv  Bulletin,  the  new  extract  has  a fair  prospect 
of  largely  superseding  the  butterines,  such  as  oleo- 
margarine, cSic.,  which  are  extractions  from  animal 
fats.  Indeed  we  are  told  lhat  it  has  already  largely 
done  so,  and  that  the  present  demand  ranges  as 
high  as  100  hundredweights  ijcr  diem,  while  the 
existing  means  of  production  limit  fhe  outturn  to 
50  hundredweights  only. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  official  organ  of 
the  Great  British  Botanical  Gardens  would  not 
h .ve  committed  itself  to  the  reproduction  of  these 
figures,  had  not  its  directors  been  possessed  of 
good  warranty  for  so  doing,  and  we  may  there- 
fore accept  them  as  fully  reliable.  It  is  not 
difficult  of  belief  that  people  would  prefer  a pure 
and  healthy  vegetable  extract  to  one,  the  sources 
of  which  are  open  to  taint  and  much  suspicion. 
As  regards  these  last  we  have  even  heard  it  hinted 
at  that  the  soapy  scum  which  rises  to  the  surface 
cf  the  Thames  at  the  points  of  sewage  dis- 
charge into  them  is  collected  partly  with 

the  object  of  the  manufacture  from  it  of 
oleomargarine ! Although  we  greatly  doubt  this, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  many  very  base  and 
disagreeable  substances  may  be,  and  probably  are, 
the  foundation  of  much  of  the  oleo-margarine  sold. 
We  have  never  practised  the  experiment  ourselves 
of  tasting  this  compound,  but  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  its  very  extensive  manufacture  and  of  its 
large  and  legally-practised  sale.  There  is  every 
likelihood  that  this  substance  will  be  largely  dis- 
placed by  the  pure  extract  from  the  coconut  if  all 
that  we  have  been  told  about  the  latter  be  correct. 
In  that  case  we  shall  do  wisely  to  keep  “ our 
eyes  about  us  ” in  the  hope  that  cur  native  in- 
dustries may  largely  benefit  by  this  new  departure. 

BIG  RETURN  OF  TEA. 

Ruwanwella  division  of  the  Eelani  Valley  is  in 
a fair  way  to  take  the  palm  with  a return  of  tea 
per  acre  last  month  that  beats  anything  yet  recorded 
— 3001b,  made  tea  per  acre  over  about  30  acres 
flat,  with  the  prospect  of  being  repeated 

in  the  current  month,  are  the  figures  given  to  us. 
Has  this  been  beaten  ? 


UYA  BEATING  JAVA  IN  THE  RICHNESS  OF 
ITS  CINCHONA  BARR. 

Our  Java  friends  are  fond  of  boasting  of  the 
superiority  of  their  cinchona  bark  to  any  grown  in 
Ceylon ; but  we  should  like  to  know  of  any  single 
shipment  from  Batavia  equal  in  weight,  ex- 
ceeding the  analysis  of  the  one  we  have  just  got 
particulars  about.  Last  week  a parcel  of  cinchona 
bark  from  the  Messrs.  Macfarlane’s  Canavarella 
estate,  Badulla,  of  28,000  Ib.  analysed  in  Colombo 
510  per  cent  sulphate  of  quinine — so  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Jave  people— as  our  informant  says — 
have  not  yet  got  the  matter  entirely  in  their 
own  hands.  This  is  the  highest  analysis  for  a large 
quantity  of  bark  ever  obtained  in  Ceylon  we  think. 
♦ 

Ceylon  Tea  Plantation  Company,  Ld. — A Goon 
Dividend. — We  have  come  to  regard  this  Company  at 
the  premier  Tea  Company  of  Ceylon,  being  the  largess 
and  one  of  the  most  prosperous.  When,  therefore; 
it  docs  well,  having  interests  in  many  districts  of 
the  island,  and  at  both  high  and  low  altitudes,  it 
certainly  is  hopeful  for  the  Ceylon  Tea  enterprize 
generally.  We  are,  therefore,  pleased  to  be  able  to 
slate  that  the  last  mail  brought  news  to  the  Colony 
that  the  Directors  of  the  above  Company  had  decided 
to  declare  an  interim  dividend  for  the  past  half-year 
at  the  rate  of  7 per  cent  per  annum,  which,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  rise  in  exchange  which  has 
occurred  during  the  last  five  months,  is  a most  satis- 
factory result,  and  one  of  which  no  one  should  be 
more  proud  than  Mr.  G.  A.  Talbot,  the  Manager  of 
the  Company,  and  the  Buperiutendeuiei 
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BOOK  NOTICE. 

Sap  : Doe.s  it  Eise  fpoji  the  Eoot.s  ? 

By  J.  A.  Keeves.  (Loiuloii:  George  Kenning.) 

The  purpo.se  of  tbe  author,  he  tells  us,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  book,  is  to  describe  certain  known  fact.»,  to 
lay  before  the  reader  an  outline  of  the  theories  hi- 
therto advocated,  and  to  show  that  there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  “that  the  sap  in  trees  risei  at  any  time; 
that  inorganic  matter  rises  from  the  soil  ; tliat  the 
soil  is  exhahsted  by  the  f,rowth  of  vegetation  ; that 
sap  is  elaborated  in  the  leaves;  that  seekers  fioin  the 
roo‘s  are  injurious.”  The  phy.siologist  and  the  culti- 
vator will  at  once  see  that  the  author  has  a hard 
task  before  him.  It  is  quite  true  that  contradictory 
opuiious  and  conflicting  statements  have  been  and  are 
held  upon  several  of  the  points  raised  by  the  author, 
that  very  little  is  known  for  certaiu,  and  that  very 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  all  the  questions 
relating  to  the  movements  of  the  juices  in  plants  can 
be  solved.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  problem  is 
partly  physical,  partly  physiological — physical  in  so  far 
as  concerns  the  mechanism  of  the  iilaiit,  and  the  fore  s 
which  set  the  machinery  in  motion;  physiological  in 
what  concerns  the  plant  in  nc’ion.  Some  knowledge 
therefore,  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  of  vegetable  anatomy 
are  e.ssential,  and  the  capacity  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciples derived  from  them  to  the  explanation  of  the 
observed  phenomena  is  no  less  a necessary  condition. 
The  author  of  the  work  before  us  attacks,  with  perfect 
impartial  ty,  the  views  of  his  predecessors ; so  far  as 
he  knowT  them ; he  demolishes  their  arguments  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  and  concludes  by  the  assertiLU 
that,  ‘Gus'ead  of  water  asceucliug  and  gases  dpceudiiig, 
the  facts  ...  go  to  prove  tliat  the  water  descends  to  tlie 
roots,  and  tlie  gases  ascend  to  the  leavrs,  both  actions 
being  in  strict  conformity  with  the  laws  of  gravit- 
ation. 

Oppressed,  as  every  physiologist  and  teacher  must 
be  with  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  we  should  gladly  hail  our  author  as  a 
guide,  if  he  were  able  to  .show  s.tisfactn’y  crelentials, 
and  then  to  .substantiate  his  statements.  If  we  turn 
to  his  credentials,  wetiid  they  are  two-fold,  consis  ing 
of  “ extracts  from  the  best  authoriiies  and  amongst 
these,  while  we  find  a few  whose  names  carry  weight, 
we  find  some  wheat  best  would  only  pretend  to  b) 
compilers  ; and  many  others  of  a very  miscellaneous 
character,  whose  opinions  in  such  a matter,  however 
honest,  are  of  no  value  whatever  as  evidence.  The 
author’s  references  ti  the  literature  of  the  subject 
are  ludicrous,  as  much  for  what  ho  has  omitted,  as 
for  what  he  has  reipusitioned. 

In  addition  to  these  extracts  from  “the  b st  autho- 
rities” and  others,  from  writers  who  would  certainly 
not  clahn  any  authority  for  themselves,  the  author 
lays  before  the  reader  a bii-f  record  of  his  own 
observations  and  experiment.'.  We  fear  tbe  physi- 
ologist will  hesitate  as  much  to  accept  them  in  tin  ir 
entirety,  ns  he  would  to  accept  the  author’s  literary 
evidence.  In  this  department  we  naturally  look  for 
evidence  of  the  author's  per.sonal  knowledge  and  com- 
petence to  deal  with  his  subj  ct.  Wo  fiud  a great 
ileal  of  assertion,  much  alvei  so  critici.sin,  some  of 
which  is,  no  doubt,  legitimate;  but  some  of  wliich 
will  fail  in  its  effect  from  the  inabi  ity  of  the  author 
to  prove  that  he  is  competent  to  deal  with  his  subject. 
Take  for  instiiiice,  a p.s  age  on  p.  43,  and  coiisi'.er 
whether  the  phyeiologists  would  be  likely  to  attach 
importance  to  the  theories  of  a writer  who  cars  tay, 
“ The  roots  I formed  from  a I’olsrgonium  cutting]  being 
a hardened  or  solidified  exudation  of  the  sip  L'J.of 
course,  grow  from  betwoen  tho  rind  and  the  wood.  ” 

It  is  no  wonder  tliat  a writer  who  can  thus  describe 
a rcot,  shiiidd  airivo  at  a very  ditferent  conclusion  as 
to  root-aciiou  from  other  people.  Th  s (picstion  of 
rc.ot-nction  is  the  one  in  winch  cultivators  will  natunilly 
take  tho  most  interest,  and  the  leader  perilling  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Koeves’ vnluine,  will  naturally  imiuire — 
Wtiat  is  the  use  of  the  roots 'f  So  far  as  wo  can  see 
fronr  Mr.  Keeves’  pages,  they  can  be  of  no  use  except 
ns  supports.  If  whit  ho  tells  us  bo  true,  there  is 


DO  need  for  root-watering  at  all.  Manures  are  super- 
flious  ; root-pruning  never  needed  ; tho  care  exercised 
iu  transplanting  or  in  potBug  is  so  much  waste  labour. 

Leaf-uotioi),  again,  in  tho  writer’s  views  is  reduced 
to  little  more  than  the  absorption  of  water.  Ignoring 
the  teachings  of  phy.siologists,  and  the  experimauts 
of  botanists,  the  author  says  boldly,  “ The  elabora.- 
tive  fuQclion  so  constintly  attributed  to  the  leaves 
of  trees  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  elaborated 
idea  (sic)  unsupported  by  the  least  evidence,”  Clearly 
tho  author  has  not  read  his  Bachs,  nor  his  Vines, 
nor  has  he  observed  to  any  purpose  what  happens 
when  Celery  is  b'auched. 

Bpeakiijg  of  '•suoker.s,”  the  author’s  notion  of  what 
they  re  by  are  seem.s  ra'her  vague,  while  his  ttatemeut 
that  a healthy  tree  has  no  suckers,  may  be  eontra- 
dicteJ  by  tlie  first  white  Poplar  or  Elm  he  may  come 
across. 

In  flue,  whatever  the  detioieueics  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  circulation  of  juices  iu  plants,  and  they  are 
great,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Keeves’  book  at  all 
helps  us  to  supply  them.  His  teaching  will  not 
commend  themselves  to  the  practical  horticuUurist, 
while  they  will  most  certainly  be  repudiated  by  the 
botanists. — Gardeners’  Chronicle. 


SCOTTISH  TRUST  AND  LOAN  COMPANV  OE 
CEYLON. 

Iteport  of  tbe  Directors  to  be  laid  before  the  Thir- 
teenth Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Shareholder’, 
held  on  Friday,  the  24th  day  of  October  1890. 

The  Direclors  present  their  Thirteenth  Keport,  being 
for^ycar  to  31st  of  August  1890  : — 

Estatks  in  Company’s  Possession. — The  cultivation 
of  the  estates  iu  the  Oompaoy’s  possessions  continues 
to  receive  careful  attention,  and  the  sales  of  tea  and 
coffee  during  the  year  have  commanded  satisfactory 
prices  ill  the  London  mirkot.  Tne  sales  of  cinchoea 
were  restricted  owing  tn  the  state  ot  the  market,  and 
part  ot  the  Company’s  produce  has  b en  retained  in 
tlie  hope  of  better  prices  The  whole  cost  of  tea 
cultivation  has,  as  formerly,  been  charged  to  revenue. 
Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Company’s  Ceylon  agents, 
the  Directors  authoiized  tbe  erecliin  of  a tea 
Factory  at  Kaipoogals,  from  which  remunerative  re- 
turns are  anticipated.  The  outlay  on  Tea  Factories 
and  machinery  amounted  during  the  year  to  £65-o  lOs, 
and  the  Directors  have  written  off  the  sum  of  £745, 4s 
fid,  being  one-fiftb  of  the  total  expenditure  on  this  ac- 
count during  the  past  two  years. 

l*HODucE  ON  Hand. — The  valuatioDS  have,  as  for- 
merly, been  carefully  made  by  the  London  Agent, 
and  are  largely  based  on  the  result  of  actual  sales 
made  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  closing  of  the 
books. 

Mortgages  HELD  in  Ceylon  jsvthe  Company.— Sun- 
dry payments  have  been  received  during  the  year  in 
reduction  of  mortgages,  and  interest  has  been  punc- 
tually paid,  with  the  exception  of  the  amount  shown 
iu  the  accounts,  which,  however,  has  been  re- 
duced since  the  books  closed.  Eirly  in  the  year 
the  Directors  found  themselves  compelled  tn  take 
active  measures  in  connection  with  Iwj  Rupee  Bonds 
btaudiiig  in  the  Oompany’.s  books  at  the  old  rate  of 
exchange,  at  the  cum ulo  swax  of  £11,000.  The  esta'es 
were  kuown  to  be  much  deteriorated  tu  coiisoquence 
of  the  fai.uro  ot  tho  coffee,  and  lea  cultivation  had 
bar.jly  beoii  ommeucei.  The  Directors  were  ino.tt 
averse  to  take  over  these  estatts,  nud  judged  it  iu 
the  best  interests  of  the  Comp.iny  to  accept  an  offer 
of  £8,000  payable  by  ii  stalmeuts  iu  sterling  money, 
which  was  made  to  them  by  a uoiglibiuiing  proprietor. 
Tho  loss  of  £3,000  arises  in  iiboiu.  i qual  proportions 
from  the  fall  ii  Exchiuige,  and  the  depreciation  of 
the  cs'ates,  and  the  amount  falls  to  be  written  off. 
Tbe  Ooinpany  now  retaics  only  one  Rupee  Loan,  of 
about  £1,000. 

Deuuntuiie  Debt. — Tho  amouut  borrowed  and  the 
rates  of  intereat  have  again  been  reduced. 

The  Balance  at  the  Credit  of  I’rofit  and 
Loss  Accoiiuts  is  £5,925  9 0 

and  the  Directors  propose — 
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To  write  off  tho  above  loss  ...  ...  £3,000  0 0 

To  pay  a Dividend  of  6 per  cent,  free  of 

Income  Tax  ...  ...  ...  2,250  0 0 


£5,250  0 0 


Leaving  £075  9 0 

to  be  carried  forward  to  next  Account. 

The  Dividend  will  be  payable,  aa  before,  on  the  11th 
of  November. 

Under  the  rotation  fixed  by  the  Directors,  Mr. 
Dieksou  retires  from  office  at  this  Bleeting  ; but  he  is 
eligible  for  re-election  in  terms  of  Section  14  of  the 
Articles  of  Association. 

During  the  year  Mr.  J.  Oainpboll  Penney,  who  has 
acted  as  Secretary  of  ihe  Oompaiiy  since  its  formation 
in  1878,  tendered  his  resig^’ation  on  his  appointment 
aa  Accountant  of  Court.  The  Director  appointed  Mr. 
Francis  A.  Briugloe,  C.A.,  in  his  place. 

The  Auditor  for  the  current  year  falls  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Francis  A.  Bki.vgloe,  Secretary. 

♦ 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE; 

The  Customs  and  Duty-Paid  Articles. — Instruc 
tions  have  been  given  to  the  Customs  ofli'dals  to  fur- 
nish, for  the  information  of  a Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  a return  of  the  quantity  of  duty-paid 
articles,  including  tea,  coffee,  wine,  bpor,  spirits,  mauu- 
falured  tobacco  and  snuff,  &c.,  consumed  in  BugUuid, 
A\’'ales,  Scotland, and  Ireland  respectively.  The  return 
asked  for  is  to  be  rendered  quarterly,  commencing  from 
the  period  ending  Dec.  31st  next,  and  ell  shipping 
and  carrying  companits  are  rerptested  to  lurnish  the 
Customs  with  an  accouut  of  all  such  articles  conveyed 
by  their  routes  between  each  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Price  of  Cheap  Tea. — Tea  was  never  so  cheap 
as  it  is  today,  and  never  so  dear,  says  a grocer’s 
paper.  It  cau  be  bought  at  any  price  from  IsperJh. 
A good  deal  was  made  of  a parcel  of  Ceylon  tea 
which  fetched  30s  Cd  per  lb.  in  London  the  other  day. 
However,  it  appears  that  Sheflaeld  can  beat  that,  for 
we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Tuokwood  has  in  liis  Far- 
gate  stores  a parcel  of  Ceylon  tea  for  which  he  gave 
55s  per  lb.  in  Loudon,  and  tho  broker  would  buy  it 
back  at  60s. — H.  and  0.  Mail,  Oct.  24th. 

Adulteration  as  a Fine  Art. — According  to  statis- 
tics produced  in  au  American  paper  the  average 
quantity  of  genuine  coffee  actually  imported  averages 
only  130,000,000  lb.  per  annum,  but  with  roasted  beaus, 
pea'',  and  rye  and  other  coffee  substitutes,  an  annual 
consumptiou  of  at  least  216,000,000  lb.  is  provided  for, 
some  ostimates  indeed  placing  the  yearly  consumption 
of  bogus  coffee  in  the  United  States  at  120,000,000  lb. 
We  learn  that  tho  ‘‘  bean  ” is  still  theino.st  difficult  to 
produce,  but  a good  “ fpecimen,'’compojed  of  rye  flour, 
glucose,  acd  water,  is  now  manufactured  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Trenton.  Tt  is  further  stated  that  “ taking 
even  the  lowest  estimate,  the  cute  Yankee  engaged  in 
this  parlicalar  field  of  ‘ commerce  ’ makes  25,000,000 
dels,  a year  out  of  his  fellow-oouutrymen,  the  manu- 
facturers taking  fix  millons  of  this,  and  the  retailers 
nineteen  millions.” 

A New  Coffee  Company  in  Brazil. — A 
Brazilian  paper  refers  to  the  formation  of  an 
important  comiiany  “ with  a capital  of  50,000,000 
dels.  already  subscribed,  and  ‘ which  does  not 
contemplate  a monopoly  nor  a struggle  with  the  iuter- 
niediate exporter,  seeking  merely  to  direct  tho  market 
towards  stability,  subject  ouly  to  tho  natural  fluctua- 
tions caused  by  consumption,  limiting  the  bases  upon 
which  it  proposes  to  operate,  incurring  nouo  of  the 
risks  of  ( xporting — it  being  forbidden  to  it  to  work  in 
this  direction— and  making  of  itself  only  a great  buyer 
which  may  resist  for  tho  nnmont  arlilicial  deoliiuis,  at 
the  same  tiino  facilitating  transactiona  in  tlie  article.” 
ticcupj  irig  itself  in  all  the  industries  ncocssory  to  tlio 
proposed  hnsiness,  the  coUco-laigging  comiiany  will 
eotahlish  the  necessary  work  iljops,  will  acquire  warc- 


houses  and  stores,  will  provide  for  means  of  carriage  and 
shipment,  and  will  establish  agencies  in  the  markets 
of  New  York,  Havre,  Hamburg,  and  London.  At  the 
head  of  this  enterprise,  of  which  the  president  is  Vis- 
conde  Cruzeiro,  are  as  directors  and  auditors,  Oonde  de 
S.  Clemente,  Oonde  de  Figueiredo,  Barao  de  Andarahy, 
Barao  de  Ipanema,  Ur.  Jcao  Baptista  de  Castro,  and 
Oomandadores  Urbauo  Faria,  Manoel  de  Araujo  Gui- 
maraes,  and  Joaquim  de  Castro  da  Silva." — H,  and  C. 
Mail,  Oct.  24th. 

♦ 

The  Java  Budget. — The  Amsterdam  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  and  China  Express  writes 
in  the  issue  of  Sept.  2Gth 

The  Java  Budget  was  introduced  in  the  Second 
Chamber  on  the  22nd  inst.  The  service  of  1890 
promises  a more  favourable  result  than  in  1889, 
as  theie  will  be  a profit  balance  of  f. 4, 500, 000  instead 
of  a deficit  of  f. 7, 500,000.  The  expenditure  lor 

1891  is  estimated  at  f. 136, 840, 616  and  tho  revenue 
at  f.l  16,414,3 15.  There  is  thus  a deficit  of  f.  20,426,331 
or  £.12,910,926  more  than  estimated  for  1890.  The 
quantity  of  coffee  to  be  offered  at  auction  at  1891 
will  be  about  190,000  piculs,  against  520,000  piculs 
for  1890,  and  in  the  quantity  of  190,000  piculs 
there  are  included  60,000  piculs  reserved  for  the 
sale  of  1890.  In  consequence  of  this  the  proceeds 
of  the  coffee  is  estimated  at  about  f.15,500,000  less. 

* * The  average  sale  price  of  the  coffee  is  estimated 
at  52  cents,  against  48  cents  last  year. 

Ill  commenting  on  the  budget  our  contemporary 
says 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  estimated  deficit  for  1S91 
is  caused  by  the  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  coffee, 
which  it  is  anticipated  will  fall  short  by  15,500,000 
guilders  of  even  the  lesser  income  received  in  1890. 
Tue  quantity,  according  to  latest  advices,  is  only  ex- 
pected to  total  190,000  piculs,  against  520,000  in  the 
present  year,  which  itself  was  only  one  of  a con- 
stantly descending  sequence.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
remind  our  readers  that  in  past  years  the  amount 
netted  by  the  Government  of  Holland  has  been  im- 
mense from  coffee,  and  the  falling  off  of  millions  of 
guilders  shows  how  large  they  are.  When  some 
three  years  ago  the  receipts  had  fallen  off  to  a large 
extent  the  Government  appointed  a commission  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  tu'jjeet,  and  though  the  members 
made  a number  of  suggestions  on  the  matter,  all  were 
not  put  in  force,  and  the  continued  ravages  of  leaf 
disease  have  more  than  counterbalanced  any  modifi- 
cations that  were  introduced  into  the  method  of 
cidture.  The  sereh,  or  leaf  disease,  is  a matter  which 
may  cr  may  not  be  successfully  combated  in  time. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  liopol  that  science  may 
devise  some  means,  but  seeing  that  about  one- 
th'i'J  of  the  world’s  production  of  coffee  is  es- 
timated to  come  from  Netherlands  India  any  other 
means  that  can  he  devised  to  again  reinstate  the  pro- 
duction should  be  energetically  applied.  One  great 
means  would  be  to  give  the  natives  a greater  interest 
in  growing  tho  bean.  The  abandonment  of  the  com- 
pulsory growth  enforced  by  tho  Government  might  be 
relinquished,  or  an  increased  price  given  to  the  native 
for  the  coffee  he  produces.  This  would  give  him  a z;st 
which  is  only  supplied  at  the  present  time  by  the 
periodical  visits  of  the  inspector  to  sea  that  the  mini- 
mum number  of  trees  is  kept  up.  Perhaps,  viewing 
other  circumstances  in  Netherlands  India,  it  would 
be  better  to  increase  the  purchase  price  rather  than 
abandon  the  compu’sory  growth.  There  are  many 
places  in  the  Padang  Highlands  of  Sumatra  which 
would  prove  suitable  to  its  extension  provided  tho 
remuneration  was  greater.  The  natives  here  have 
ni  ways  been  more  antagonistic  to  the  present  system 
tliau  have  tliuir  in  Java,  and  the  Government 

sliould  seriously  consider  the  question  whether  it  would 
not  ultimately  conduce  much  to  their  own  gain  if  they 
allowed  to  tho  native  cultivators  a reasonably  fair  share 
of  tho  profits  of  the  industry. 
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ESSAYS  ON  THE  FERMENTATION  OF 
COCOA. 

(From  the  Trinidad  “Agricultural  liecord”) 

First  ITiizb  Essay. 

The  fermentation  of  cocoa,  or  sweating  as  it  is 
often  termed,  is  very  properly  considered  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  its  preparation  for  the  manufacturer’s  use. 
The  principal  objects  to  be  obtained  may  be  eet  down 
as  the  development  of  flavour,  the  suppression  of  the 
bitter  principle,  so  marked  in  the  Trinidad  varieties, 
and  a certain  allotropic  modification  of  its  substance 
(i.e.,  the  Cotyledons)  not  easily  recognised  by  chemi- 
cal analysis. 

Fermentation  properly  consists  of  decomposition  or 
slow  combustion  (oxidisation)  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  new  products ; in  the  case  of  cocoa  this 
is  spontaneous,  and  must  by  no  means  be  confounded 
with  the  scientific  methods  known  to  malsters,  dis- 
tillers, &c.,  in  the  process  here  dosciibed,  the  object 
being  not  to  deal  with  the  products,  but  to  affect 
the  cocoa  bean  by  long  continued  heat,  moisture,  &c., 
and,  furthermore,  to  remove  the  adherent  palp.  This 
sweating  must  not  be  regarded  either  as  a simple  pro- 
cess; on  the  contrary,  it  includes,  more  or  lets,  the 
secondary  fermentations,  such  as  the  lactous,  butyric, 
mucous  and  putrefactive  or  eremacausis. 

The  cocoa  pulp  to  be  ferment',  d is  a viscous  gummy 
mass  not  unlike  the  subotanoe  of  the  custard  apple  or 
soursop,  and  contains  an  abundance  of  fruit  sugar, 
cellulose  and  carbo-hydrates  necessary  to  support  com- 
bustion or  fermentation;  it  also  ijofsesses,  as  many 
other  fruits  do,  within  itself  a natural  diastase  and 
yeast  ferment ; having,  therefore,  been  in  contact 
with  atmospheric  air  and  then  closed  up  in  a chamber, 
packed  wi  h plantain  leaves,  &c.,  the  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation is  readily  established,  the  self-contained  natiwal 
ferments,  as  already  described,  being  soon  supplemen- 
ted by  countless  bacteria  from  the  air. 

If  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  sweating  or  fermenting 
cocoa  was  the  same  throughout,  it  might  bo  easily 
described.  Such  is,  however,  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  the  Trinidad  varieties 
(termed  on  the  Spanish  Main  “ Trinitario  ”)  are  so 
very  different  in  character,  “ each  sub-variety  or  hy- 
brid requiring  a different  period  of  fermentation,”  that 
the  planter  is  at  his  wit’s  end  to  make  his  batch 
turn  out  all  alike,  and  nearly  every  one  has,  there- 
fore, “a  way  of  his  own.” 

On  the  best  estates  in  Venezuela  the  Criolo  alone 
is  planted,  but  as  it  was  found  not  to  bear  so  well  as 
the  “Trinitario,”  our  seed  some  time  ago  was  exten- 
sively p’anted  along  the  Guiria  Coast,  but  after  a short 
experience  they  concluded  that  the  choicer  and  higher 
priced  cocoa  paid  best,  and  I have  myself  seen  plan- 
ters in  that  district  rooting  out  our  cocoa  trees  from 
their  plantations. 

Tho  Oriolo  is  much  better  flavoured  than  any  other, 
and  requires  but  three  days’  fermentation.  This  choice 
kind  has  been  extensively  planted  in  Trinidad,  but 
surrounded  with  inferior  plants  (and  perhaps  on  inferior 
soil)  it  has  become  hybridised  and  assimilated  to  tho 
native  sorts,  and  has  not  maintained  its  supremacy, 
so  we  must  ever  look  to  the  mixture  of  Criolo, 
Forestero  and  Oalabacillo,  &c.,  with  which  we  are 
blessed,  only  taking  especial  care  in  picking  to  ex- 
clude pasi  or  flat  beans  and  unripe  pods.  If  our 
varieties  were  well  marked  and  we  determined  the 
exact  temperature  and  the  precise  number  of  days 
that  each  kind  wauled,  then,  as  many  jjersons  ad- 
vocate, it  would  bo  well  to  separate  them  in  the  field, 
but  practical  men  know  bettor  than  to  attempt  this, 
or,  at  least,  on  any  largo  scale,  and  they  are  contented 
to  deal  with  them  as  a whole. 

The  general  practice  in  fermentaiion  varies  from 
that  of  the  small  conuqaero,  whose  object  is  to  realise 
quickly  and  to  get  the  utmost  weight  possible,  to  the 
elaborate  plan  of  Mr.  F.  Strickland  extending  over 
fifteen  days.  Tho  comiqucro  puts  up  his  beans  to  drain 
and  foithwith  exposes  them  to  the  sun  for,  say,  five 
or  six  hours,  then  heaped  and  packed  up,  they  sweat 
afresh  until  tho  following  day,  when  they  get  five  or 
six  hours  more  sun  and  so  on.  Ho  turns  out  a fair 
Go 


looking  bean  sometimes,  and  pays  especial  attention 
to  its  red  appearance,  inasmuch  as  ho  knows  that  the 
light  red  will  always  bring  another  dollar  per  fanega 
in  tho  local  market ; tlrs  is  true,  and  is  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  of  its  weighing  lighter  and  being  cleaner, 
due  to  the  more  careful  rubbing  and  removal  of  the 
gummy  coating.  In  America  this  red  cocoa  is  es- 
pecially approved,  and  quite  regardless  of  the  interior 
condition  of  the  bean;  this  may  be  of  a very  dark 
brickdust  colour  varying,  according  to  the  quality,  to 
purple  or  yellow.  Another  contrivance  of  the  small 
grower  is  that  of  bagging  the  cocoa  at  end  of  day, 
whi’st^  still  hot  from  exposure  to  sun,  and  so  to  sweat 
it  during  the  night ; this  little  scheme  was  learned 
from  the  Venezuelans,  and  is  often  practiced  in  Port- 
of-Spain  by  cocoa  dealers  to  improve  unfermented  cocoa. 

Next  we  trace  the  system  of  the  more  pretentious 
planter  who  boasts  of  elaborate  sweating  and  drying 
houses;  their  fermentation  varies  from  five  to  eight 
days,  the  process,  however,  is  carried  on  “without 
the  least  reference  to  the  thermometer”  in  close 
chambers,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  they 
heat  the  cocoa  up  to  a stage  at  which  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation could  not  go  on,  say  100°.  What  follows 
then  is  deslruotion  of  the  diastase  and  other  ferments, 
and  slower  type  of  fermentation  or  ereniacautis  (as  in 
manure)  the  cocoa  beoomiug  eventually  fustv  and  sour, 
The  planter  working  on  such  a scale  should  “break 
bulk,”  as  the  tobacco  p’anters  term  it,  when  it  reaches 
140°  or  earlier. 

Treat  it  as  you  may,  however,  fermentation  at  high 
temperatures  cannot  go  on  beyond  eight  days,  for  the 
•reafon  that  the  fuel,  i.e.,  the  Sugar,  is  all  exhausted, 
if  not  the  ferment.^,  and  although  it  may  be  possible 
to  start  it  afresh  by  adding  some  invert  and  a little 
dried  yeast,  in  the  same  way  as  tobacco  curers  often 
referment  fusty  tobacco,  yet,  most  men  wi'l  say  “ cui 
hono.’’^  At  the  best  it  will  contain  a largo  proportion  of 
unsatisfactory  beans  which  on  section  will  shew  their 
inferiority,  and,  “ nota  bene,”  section  is  the  test 
employed  by  all  brokers  now  in  examining  samples  of 
high  class  cocoa.  At  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  it  will 
be  proper  to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  state  of  the 
weather  oii  fermentation  as  just  described,  a very 
important  matter,  where  the  c.icoa  has  to  bo  dried 
during  persistent  rains,  and  this  very  often  happens 
when  the  crop  comes  in  early.  The  small  proprietor 
then  is  not  so  very  unreasonable,  according  to  his 
light,  in  making  the  fermenting  and  drying  process  go 
hand  in  band  as  it  were,  for  the  partially  fermented 
cocoa  stands  damp  weather  and  absence  of  sun  longer 
than  that  which  has  been  thoroughly  treated.  Un- 
sweated cocoa,  moreover,  gives  the  same  results  on 
analysis  as  any  other,  and  although  it  is  not  aromatic, 
and  fetches  a smaller  price,  the  poor  man  argues  that  it 
is  bettor  than  a dead  loss.  A much  better  remedy  for 
these  troubles  will,  however,  be  found  further  on. 

It  would  be  a mere  waste  of  time  to  dwell  longer 
upon  the  unsatisfactory  short  and  unscientific  method 
ill  common  use,  so  we  will  pass  on  to  the  plan  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Strickland  and  for  which  he  deserves 
full  credit.  His  system  has  been  adopted  with  various 
modiftcatious  in  both  Grenada  and  Trinidad,  but  to 
understand  its  importance  we  must  study  the  com- 
position of  tho  bean  first,  and  see  bow  it  is  affected  by 
the  fermenting  process  according  to  the  different 
varieties. 

Reviewii'g  twelve  separate  analyses  by  such  eminent 
authorities  as  Professor  Parkes,  Hassall,  Playfair  and 
others,  one  is  surprised  lo  see  that  their  estimation  of 
fat  or  cocoa  butter  should  vary  from  dfi  to  66  per  cent. 
The  late  Professor  McCarthy  found  from  18  to 
28  percent,  (from  uncured  cocoa  probably).  Is  this 
a shir  upon  chemical  science,  or  does  it  not  rather  prove 
the  w'iJe  diversity  of  our  cocoas  iu  respect  to  that 
particular  constituent  and,  thereby,  explain  the  differ- 
ent requiicmeuts  with  regard  to  fermentation  t The 
average  of  these  analyses  is  follows  : — 

Cocoa  butter  ...  ...  50 

Albumeuoid  substances  ...  20 

Starch  ...  ...  13 

Salta  ...  ...  1 
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Theobromine  ...  ...  2 

Other  sub.stances  (includ- 
ing in  one  observer  humic 
acid  7)  ...  ...  11 

Total  ...  100 

This  relative  composition  of  the  different  varieties  of 
cocoa  is  maintained  whether  in  the  green  state,  fer- 
mented, or  roasted.  Are  we  not  then  justified  in 
deciding  that  no  chemical  changes  are  brought  about  in 
the  bean  by  fermentation,  or  at  any  rate  none  that 
can  be  formulated  ? 

The  ingredient  ulmine  or  humic  acid  is  a curious 
discovery,  and  one  would  fanoy  straight  away  that  it 
was  derived  from  Sugar  ! But  that  cannot  be,  for 
the  starch  granules  within  the  bean  are  not  changed 
into  Sugar.  Mr.  Prestoe  thought  that  the  sweating  of 
cocoa  was  a maltirrg  process  (vide  Annual  Beport  of 
Bo'anio  Gardens  for  1880,  para.  337),  and  many 
planters  still  think  that  germination  has  something  to 
do  with  it ; if  so,  it  can  be  but  in  the  very  earliest 
stage,  inasmuch  as  the  radicle  is  always  t?i  situ:  it 
may  influence  the  swelling  out  of  the  bean  which  always 
takes  place  in  the  sweating  house,  and  that  is  about 
all.  When  the  vinous  fermentation  sets  in,  germina- 
tion is  arrested.  At  this  stage,  if  fermentation  has  been 
properly  established,  the  cotyledons  are  found  separated 
and  the  vinous  liquor  of  the  pulp,  which  joasses  through 
the  membranous  covering,  occupies  this  space,  as  well 
as  the  lacun®  between  the  convolutions,  the  cocoa  bean 
being  distinguished  as  foliaceous.  This  it  is  which  has 
so  marked  a physiological  influence  and  affects  its 
flavour,  the  bean  being,  as  may  be  said,  cuite  dans 
ton  jus. 

This  phenomenon  is  described  chemically  as 
“ osmosis,”  and  may  be  shown  in  a very  simple  manner 
by  placing  the  fermenting  beans  in  a solution  of  fuch- 
shine,  which  passes  inside  at  once. 

When  the  cocoa  is  eventually  dried — in  the  sun  or 
otherwise — the  fluid,  of  course,  disappears,  but  the 
lacuna  remain,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  elastic  feeling 
on  pressure  which  some  buyers  hold  by  so  much.  It 
is  thesiyn  of  fermented  cocoa.  If  the  following  axioms 
are  admitted,  viz.: — 

1.  The  different  requirements  of  our  cocoa  with  regard 
to  fermentation  are  mainly  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  fat  they  coutaiu. 

2.  It  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  varieties  in  the 
field  for  practi«il  purposes, 

we  may  proceed  to  consider  Mr.  Striokland’a  method. 
He  has  a series  cf  vats  or  tanks  (3)  in  a row,  built  of 
concrete.  They  are  11  feet  wide,  5 feet  deep,  and 
about  22  feet  long,  (the  row  of  three) ; they  are  covered 
by  a galvanised  iron  roof,  but  the  shed  is  not  boarded 
up  from  the  level  of  the  tanks  to  the  roof  (about  5 
feet),  there  is  a vent,  of  course,  below  for  the  escape 
cf  liquor,  and  the  cocoa  is  covered  carefully  on  top 
with  plantain  leaves  ; there  is  no  other  cover. 

The  drainage  fiom  these  tanks  runs  away  to  a little 
pond  and  stinks  quite  as  bad  as  the  lees  from  a sugar 
battery.  One  caunot  help  thinking  this  is  a foolish 
waste  ot  good  material,  for  if  the  pleasant  tasting 
vinous  liquor  cannot  be  used  as  a beverage,  why  not 
convert  it  into  vinegar  ? 

The  cocoa  remains  in  the  first  vat  five  days,  and  the 
temperature  is  not  allowed,  under  any  circumslances, 
to  rise  beyond  115°  or  120°  (by  thermometer);  this  is 
regulated  by  the  admi-sion  of  cold  air  through  bamboo 
tubes,  wi'h  many  openings  (6  bamboos  in  each  tankl, 
with  their  ends  protruding  tbrougli  holes  in  the  concrete 
wall  at  eacli  end  of  the  tank  ; the  ends  of  the  tubes  are 
plugged  with  c'ay  when  required  to  modify  tho current 
r>f  cold  air — a reugh  and  ready  plan,  but  quite  oft'i  ctual. 
Xu  thin  tank  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  very 
marked,  and  iniiy  be  easily  demonstrated  by  eomiecting 
the  ends  of  the  bainbo  s with  a glass  filled  with  lime 
water.  'J’licre  is  also  a delicious  odour  from  the  ferment- 
ing inaKs,  as  of  apples  or  cider.  Tho  vinous  fermenta'ion 
in  this  vat  induced  by  “ saccharoinyces  ccrviciae  ” (Alls 
acooinjianied  before  r.-inoval  probably  by  a commenc- 
ing lactous  lermentaliou,  tho  ferment  of  which  is 
“ penicillium  glaucum,” 


C,  H,2  Oe=^2  0,  Ha  Oa 

The  cocoa  is  next  turned  over  to  vat  No.  2,  and  about 
this  time  a marked  acid  reaction  is  shewn  by  the  red- 
dening of  litmus  paper.  The  lactous  fermentation 
may  then  go  on  alone  at  a somewhat  lower  temperature, 
and  after  another  five  days  the  cocoa  is  turned  into 
vat  No.  3.  Here,  some  very  complex  changes  take 
place,  such  as  the  conversion  ot  lactic  into  butyric  acid, 

2 O3  He  Oa^Ce  H,  Oj+2  C 0,-l-2  Hj 
The  pleasant  cider-like  smell  of  the  vinous  ether  has 
vanished,  and  it  is  curious  that  it  should  be  replaced 
by  its  isomer  (Butyric  Acid).  The  latter  is  familiar 
as  the  four  smelling  substances  met  with  in  rancid 
bulttr.  The  presence  of  butyrates  in  this  vat  is  very 
easily  shewn.  One  must  be  careful  that  at  th's  stage 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  95°,  and  even  then, 
some  of  the  secondary  fermentations  must  take  place, 
(which  some  people  think  might  be  left  out,  for  fear  of 
spoiling  the  flavour  of  the  bean)  such  as  the  mucous 
and  putrefactive,  with  vibrio  and  the  formation  of 
nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  and  at  times  the  evolution  of 
offensive  gas,  the  beans  becoming  discoloured  and 
covered  with  algsa.  After  fire  days  in  this  vat  the 
cocoa  is  removed  to  the  drying  house,  where  three 
days’  exposure  to  the  sun  sutficea  to  dry  and  finish  its 
preparation.  The  cocoa  has  then  decidedly  not  an 
inviting  appearance,  it  is  dark,  somewhat  shrivelled, 
not  too  elastic  on  pressure,  and  even  sour  smelling, 
but  this  sour  smell  is  certainly  not  the  common  sour 
smell  which  is  condemned  in  inferior  cocoa.  It  is  by 
ceotion  only  that  the  advantage  of  this  process  can  be 
seen,  and  then  you  will  find  a characteristic  light 
cinnamon  colour,  an  agreeable  odour,  and  every  bean 
uniform — not  a purple  or  yellow  bean,  even  amongst 
the  flattest  and  most  unpromising.  This  is  what  the 
manufacturers  want,  and  it  is  the  only  way  known  at 
present  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of  sweating  the 
many  varieties  of  our  cocoas.  It  may,  however,  be 
suggested  that  the  outward  appearance  of  this  cocoa  is 
susceptible  of  improvement;  and  with  this  view  wash- 
ing might  be  tried,  and  the  cocoa  afterwards  sprinkled 
with  a solution  of  boric  acid  to  prevent  mildew.  If 
treated  with  this  or  some  similar  antiseptic  such  as 
sulphurous  acid  (fuming  sulphur)  “ as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Frestoe,”  it  might  be  diied  in  a current  of  air 
without  any  exposure  to  sun  at  all  and  would  resht 
damp  for  many  days,  but  if  dried  by  artificial  heat 
such  as  that  of  Mr.  Boss  of  Oi  enada,  (dry  heat)  or  hot 
water  apparatus,  the  risk  would  be  still  less.  This 
plan  would  be  applicable  to  all  cocoas,  of  CDurse,  with- 
out respect  to  the  period  of  fermentation,  and  in  wet 
weather  it  would  be  fuuud  a very  great  advantage  to 
remove  the  mass  of  sour  gummy  substance,  although 
this  may  act  as  a preservative  coaling  when  the  coc^a 
is  sun-dried.  The  husk  is  certainly  much  more  brittle 
in  washed  cocoa,  and  does  nut  therefoie  protect  the 
bean  as  it  should;  it  weighs  also  considerably  lighter, 
but  this  might  be  made  up  by  ? e-coating  the  bean  with 
a mixture  of  starch,  gum  tragacautb,  and  boric  acid. 
This  would  be  preservative,  and  improve  the  look  of 
the  cocoa  very  much  ; colour  might  be  added  if 
desired.  If  so,  it  should  be  red  earth  and  not  common 
colouring  material,  because  earth  coating  is  recognised 
as  legitimate.  Some  might  prefer  the  fresh  cocoa  pulp  ; 
if  so,  boric  acid  should  still  be  an  ingredient,  and  the 
proper  way  would  be  to  sprinkle  during  the  drying 
proce.'s,  and  not  wash  on  in  quautit}’.  One  favourable 
poiut  in  the  removal  of  the  fusty  products  of  fermen- 
tation before  drying  would  be  the  saving  of  infinite 
labour  in  treating  and  hand  rubbing  the  cocoa  as  usually 
practised.  The  boric  acid  might  be  added  in  the  pro- 
porfon  of  1 per  cent. 

Rem  auu  tetigisti.’’ 


Second  Piuze  Essay. 

» # # * » 

After  picking,  the  po.ls  are  gathered  info  heaps,  this 
heaping  being  a first  step  in  the  process,  and  one 
requiring  special  attention. 

Tho  time  fermentation  in  the  pod  is  allowed  to  take 
place  varies  aocording  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  for 
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instance,  during  warm  and  sunny  days  from  twelve  to 
thirty-six  hours,  but  during  the  rainy  season  or  other 
showery  days  when  the  development  of  fermentation 
in  the  pod  is  slow,  the  duration  may  extend  to  as  much 
as  six  or  seven  days;  the  exercise  cf  some  judgment  is 
required  here  so  as  to  give  the  operator  a fair  start 
to  enable  him  ultimately  to  achieve  success.  The  next 
is  heaping,  being  easier  to  hand  for  the  breaking  pro- 
cess, the  pod  IS  taken  in  the  left  hand  and  split  on  both 
sides  longitudinally  and  opened  in  a somewhat  similar 
manner  to  the  shell  of  an  oyster ; the  gelatinous  con- 
tents are  then  scooped  out  and  thrown  upon  plantain 
or  fig  leaves,  which  must  be  elcsely  spread  upon  the 
ground,  previously,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
pulpy  mass  thereon.  In  care  of  rain  meanwhile,  an 
impromptu  covering  of  loaves  forms  an  ample  protection 
from  wet,  which,  if  not  prevented  as  much  as  possible 
at  this  stage,  will  result  rn  rotting  within  a very  short 
period  of  time. 

The  principal  method  of  transport  of  the  green  cocoa 
from  the  fields  to  the  fermenting  cells  is  in  baskets 
(expressly  manufactured  for  the  purpose),  carried  upon 
the  backs  of  donkeys.  Before  entering  into  further 
details  of  the  processes  of  the  fermentation  of  cocoa, 
I shall  describe  the  manner  in  which  a fermenting 
house  should  be  built  ; an  oblong  square  framework  of 
any  size  as  may  be  required  and  of  about  ten  feet  high, 
roofed  over  with  galvanized  tiles,  the  sides  of  which 
should  be  concreted  up  not  higher  than  three  feet, 
four  inches,  sectioned  off  into  three  eqnal  compartments ; 
a size  of  eight  feet,  six  inches  by  lour  feet,  six  inches 
each  cell  will  be  found  very  handy  for  working  pur- 
poses ; about  six  holes  each  side  of,  say,  three  inches 
diameter  should  be  pierced  through  each. compartment, 
the  lowest  three  being  placed  about  six  inches  above 
the  floor,  while  the  upper  ones  should  be  iilaced  about 
eighteen  inches  up  and  equally  distant  ftom  the  ends 
of  the  compartment  (to  secure  uniformity  of  ventilation 
when  required).  Through  and  through  the  holes, 
should  be  fixed  in  bamboos,  which  have  been  previously 
bored  around  and  about  at  three  inches  apart  with  fths 
of  an  inch  auger  holes.  The  floor  should  be  double,  a 
lower  one  being  made  of  concrete,  four  inches  sp.ace 
left,  and  then  an  upper  one  made  of  creole  wood 
pierced  with  auger  holes  forming  three-inch  squares 
throughout  ; both  floors  being  dislied  in  from  the 
sides  to  the  centre  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees  ; 
holes  being  left  through  the  partition  and  end  walls  in  the 
bottom  centre  to  a’low  the  watery  matter  thrown  ofi 
by  the  fermenting  cocoa  to  escape.  The  (ops  of  the 
fermenting  cells  should  be  provided  with  tight  wooden 
covers  hermetically  fitted  and  the  framework  above 
left  open- 

To  prevent  acidity  in  the  cocoa,  which  is  often 
caused  by  the  chill  resulting  from  its  contact  with  the 
cold  sides  of  the  concrete  cells,  I recommend  that  short 
lengths  of  board  be  fitted  in  on  every  side,  the 
horizontal  holes  being  cut  through  so  as  to  allow  the 
free  pa‘sage  of  the  perforated  tubes  beforementioned. 
Well,  out  fermenting  (or  sweating  house,  as  it  is  some- 
times called)  being  finished,  wo  proceed  to  fix  in  our 
perforated  tubes,  which  are  then  well  plugged  at  each 
end  with  wooden  or  clay  plugs,  to  prevent  during  fer- 
mentation an  iniush  of  atmospheric  air  exceeding  the 
regulated  amount  required  ; tlie  lower  escape  holes  are 
also  closed  and  then  cell  No.  1 is  filled  up  nearly  to  the 
top  with  greon  coco.r. 

Covering  over  the  mass  with  plantain  or  fig  loaves 
aids  slightly  in  basteuii  g the  process  of  fermentation, 
but  this  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  wooden 
covers  are  well  and  c'osely  fitted  on  and  covered  over 
with  a tarpaulin  held  in  its  place  by  any  loose  piecei 
of  wood  at  hand.  At  the  end  of  four  and  twenty 
hours  during  warm  weather  and  somewhat  longer 
during  wet  weather,  one  of  the  upper  aud  another  of 
the  lower  ventilating  tubes  should  bo  unplugged  to 
pirovent  a sudden  chill,  another  of  the  causes  of  sour- 
ness ill  cocoa;  tlio  unplugging  should  be  done  on  the 
side  away  from  the  direotiou  in  which  the  wind 
happens  to  he  blowing  at  tho  t'me,  both  to  allow  the 
escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas  aud  also  the  introduction 
of  a thermometer  so  as  then  by  to  bo  enabled  to 
legulato  tho  moan  teiuporatnro  of  tho  fermeutiug 


cocoa  which  should  not  exceed  110  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
At  the  end  of  seventy-two  hours  all  liquid  is  let  off 
from  one  of  the  plug  holes  at  bottom,  the  covor.s 
being  unshifted,  the  operation  of  an  interchange  of 
cells  takes  place. 

Two  or  more  experienced  bands  armed  with  wooden 
scoop  shovels  get  inside  on  top  of  the  now  steaming 
cocoa  and  partly  by  trampling  and  rubbing  with 
hands,  feet  and  shovels,  the  whole  mass  is  rubbed 
together  and  disintegrated,  shovelled  up  and  over  into 
cell  No.  2,  which  had  been  previously  prepared  to 
receive  it.  No.  1 being  properly  cleaned  and  refilled 
with  green  cocoa,  the  same  precautionary  measures, 
now  as  before,  being  strictly  adhered  to,  the  fermen- 
tation continues  ; m cell  No.  2 the  temperature  may 
be  allowed  to  rise  as  high  as  118  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
but  should  not  exceed  this  as  otherwise  an  excess  of 
heat  may  stew,  or  ultimately  result  in  shrivelling  up 
a large  number  of  the  beans ; this  can  always  be 
avoided  by  a uniformity  of  regulation  in  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  fermenting  cells. 

After  the  cocoa  taken  from  cell  No.  1 remains  in 
cell  No.  2 for  another  seventy-two  hours,  this  cell  i.s 
then  opened  and  here  the  handling  and  management 
of  the  scoop  is  of  prime  importance,  every  portion, 
every  grain  of  the  cocoa  must  be  turned  over  and 
over,  while  being  also  handled  to  sort,  or  separate 
such  as  may  yet  be  sticking  together  during  its  trans- 
ference over  into  cell  No.  3,  No.  2 is  cleaned  and 
well  ventilated,  where  into  the  contents  of  No.  1 is 
transferred,  and  No.  1,  after  being  also  cleaned  and 
aired,  is  filled  up  again  with  green  cocoa  and  so  on 
to  the  finishing  of  the  picking  on  hand.  After  the 
expirat'on  of  a further  ninety-six  hours  or  about  ten 
days  in  all  (being  suflScient  to  complete  the  process 
of  fermentation),  and  also  to  render  complete  the 
metamorphosis  of  suppressed  germination,  the  cocoa 
is  now  ready,  the  weather  being  favourable  for  trans- 
ference to  ihe  curing  house. 

PermiUing  cocoa  to  remain  co  long  as  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  days  undergoing  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, especially  during  the  latter  stage,  is  merely 
making  a choice  between  fermenting  a few  days  longer 
aud  drying  a few  days  less  and  vice  versd." 

The  above  variety  of  processes  to  be  carried  cut  .as 
they  are  here  laid  down  requires  a nearly  continuous 
succes.sion  of  sunshiny  days,  tor  according  to  atmo- 
spheric changes  from  warm  and  dry,  to  moist  or  wet, 
so  has  a'so  the  fernien*ation  of  the  various  qualities 
of  cocoa  to  be  regulated ; so  that  an  extension  of  tho 
fermentation  process  to  nearly  three  weeks  is  justi- 
fiable only  during  the  rainy  season,  or  otherwise  during 
a continuous  succession  of  rainy  days,  but  great  care 
and  experience  are  required  to  prevent  the  cocoa  from 
being  rendered  sour,  mildewed  or  irretrievably  rotten. 

The  above  processes  of  fermentation  of  cocoa,  as 
followed  out  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad  in  some  in- 
stances  and  adapted  to  the  Criolo  and  all  other  quali- 
ties indigenous  to  our  soils  (with  slight  variation)  to 
the  thin-skinned  red  and  yellow  kinds,  Ihe  duration 
of  fernieutatioD,  when  such  is  found  necessary  to  be 
done  apsrt  from  the  thick-skinned  red  and  yellow 
kinds  also,  should  be  shortened  by  at  least  six  hours 
at  each  stage ; but  here  again  we  have  to  depend 
much  upon  atmospheric  conditions  besides  a mixed 
cocoa  cultivation. 

Cocoa  prepared  as  above,  when  sectioned,  will  be 
found  to  have  developed  a rich  cinnamon  colour,  the 
grains  will  be  mealy,  plump  and  fair  to  look  upon, 
the  smell  pleasant,  while  not  a vestige  cf  mildew  nor 
sourness  will  be  present. 

The  advantage  of  washing  cocoa  in  Trinidad  is  a 
matter  of  opinion;  lliis  question  lies  principally  within 
the  domain  of  the  experimentalist ; opinions  are  divided 
as  to  its  local  adoption ; much  general  gain  would 
result  in  case  experiments  in  this  line  should  prove 
commercially  successful  for  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  cocoa  grown  here;  but  to  have  a cocoa- 
house  filled  with  waslied  and  wet  cocoa,  and  then  to 
be  hemmed  in  by  a succession  of  rainy  days  extend- 
ing over  W0I  ks  together,  the  consequences  following 
therefrom  can  better  be  iinugined  than  described. 
Washing  does  not  recotumeud  itsodf  either  at  any  eng 
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of  ibe  stages  of  fermentation,  as  the  chill  then  caused 
may  rather  be  productive  of  harm  than  good. 

Colouring  or  painting  over  the  bean  with  pigments 
should  not  be  countenanced  for  one  moment,  as  re- 
sorting to  such  measures  is  both  retrogressive  and 
deceptive ; retrogressive  because  it  prevents  an  ex- 
pansion of  experimental  ideas  to  seek  out  the  means 
whereby  to  develop  natural  first-class  colours,  and 
deceptive  because  when  the  fubterfuge  is  most  de- 
pended upon  it  will  of  necessity  fail  signally.  The 
production  of  the  first-rate  article  can  and  mu.st  be 
realized, — that  which  the  frequenters  of  Shove’s  and 
others  so  well  love  to  base  quotations  upon  in  the 
markets  of  England,  Europe  and  America,  there  realiz- 
ing paying  prices  and  here  returning  a harvest  of 
gold  to  the  thoughtful  and  industrious,  whei’eas  on 
the  other  hand  subterfuges  arc  sure  to  be  found  out 
in  the  long  run,  and  but  bring  in  train  disappoint- 
ment to  individuals  and  ultimate  loss  to  entire 
communities. 

In  conclusion,  having  in  the  course  tf  this  essay 
touched  upon  all  the  principal  circumstances  connected 
with  the  fermentation  of  cooca,  a brief  summary  of 
the  means  whereby  a first-class  marketable  article 
can  be  turned  out  will  not  be  out  of  place.  They 
are  as  follows : — 

(1st.)  Warm  sun-shiny  days. 

(2nd.)  Great  attention  to  the  cleanliness  and 
proper  airing  of  the  c.lis.  (Fermenting  tanks. — Ed.) 

(3rd.)  A proper  and  uniform  regulation  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  cells  during  fermentation. 

(4th.)  The  fermenting  cocoa  should  never  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  its  lees. 

(5th.)  The  handling,  interchange  of  cells  and 
sorting  process  being  deitly  done  and  the  curing  being 
gradually  and  regularly  proceeded  with  curing  the  first 
forty-eight  hours,  these  taken  in  the  aggregate  may 
be  accepted  as  the  summum  honmn  of  the  fermenta- 
tion of  various  qualities  of  cocoa  and  also  the  turn- 
ing out  of  a first-class  staple. 

To  produce  aromatic  and  well-developed  beans  in 
the  cocoa  pod  is  the  ultima  thule  earnestly  aimed  at 
by  our  really  pushing  and  enterprising  planters. 

Son. 


Third  Trize  Essay. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  the  question,  “ How  to 
ferment  Cocoa,”  we  set  ourselves  the  task  of  rasolv- 
ii)<r  a problem  that  presents  a multiplicity  of  side 
ismies,  rach  bearing  directly  on  the  main  question, 
and  each  vital  to  it.  It  would  be  erroneous,  indeed, 
to  start  with  the  cocoa  already  broken  and  boxed  in 
the  sweating  compartment.',  for  a uniform  fermenta- 
tion, and  that  it  is  we  aim  at,  necessarily  depends 
on  the  uniformity  of  the  fermentable  matters.  The 
first  step,  therefore,  must  be  a proper  selection  in  the 
field,  and  a judicious  classing  of  the  cocoa  we  intend 
fermenting.  The  best  criterion  fur  this  selection,  the 
surest  principle  for  this  classification,  is  undoubtedly 
the  degree  ot  maturity  of  tbe  cocoa.  As  cocoa  ripens 
its  saccharine  parts  increase  proportionately  to  its 
maturity,  and  since,  as  we  will  further  on  demonstrate, 
this  saccharine  principle  plays  a most  important  part 
in  the  fermentation  process,  it  is  but  logical  to  set  up 
as  abasia  for  our  selection  the  amount  of  contained 
saccharine  matter;  in  other  words,  the  amount  of 
maturity.  And  this  selection  is  of  vital  importance; 
for  the  less  mature  cocoa,  less  rich  also  in  saccharine, 
will  ferment  much  slower  than  the  riper  beaus,  and  if 
these  two  l-c  “sweated,"  us  the  term  goes,  t gelher, 
we  will  find  the  latter  oversweated  when  the  former 
bus  but  just  reached  tie  proper  point. 

Having  tliCrcforo  properly  clas.Mficd  our  cocoa,  accord- 
ing to  its  degree  of  maturity,  our  next  step  is  to  place 
it  in  sweating  boxes  when;  it  can  ferment.  Wo  now 
come  to  the  question  : ’‘What  kind  of  boxes  will  best 

ensure  the  result  we  arc  aiming  at;’’  viz.,  a uniform 
fermentation.  ,, 

'J'be  fcrincutation  of  cocoa  is  esar.ntiull^  alcoholic  ; the 
• ugsr  of  the  pulp  bi  coiniog  converted  into  aloohd  and 
eaVbonic  acid;  so  that,  as  Jiavoi.sicr  says:  “ If  wc 
could  rc-coinbiiio  iilcobol  and  carl  oiiic  luid  gus,  we 
Yvould  rccoustruct  Levulosc,”  (Iruit  sugsr.) 


Now,  basing  our  arguments  on  the  firmly  established 
dictum  of  Pasteur  “ that  alcoholic  fermentation  is 
the  function  of  the  life  of  certain  cellular  vegetable 
organisms,  Zymogenic  Mycrophytes,  which  are  a 'priori 
the  leaven,  and  the  production  of  alcohol  is  simply 
the  result  of  the  absorption,  at  the  expense  of  the 
sugar,  of  the  oxygen  necessary  for  their  vitality,”  we 
feel  no  hesitation  in  laying  down  this  rule  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  sweating  boxes.  These  boxes  should 
be  not  more  than  fifteen  inches  high,  and  the  cocoa  in 
them  should  be  uniformly  laid.  This  maximum  of 
height  wiT  obviate  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  beans, 
preventiug  the  amount  of  atmospheric  circulation 
required  for  conveying,  to  the  mass,  the  organisms  on 
whith  fermentation  depends  ; and  it  would,  besides, 
econom.ze  the  labour  now  utilized  in  transfering  the 
cocoa  from  one  box  to  the  other,  to  ensure  the  contact 
of  the  lowest  beans  with  that  air,  which  they  would 
never  receive  in  the  sweating  compartment  of  the  depth 
in  vogue. 

A point,  which  will  fitly  find  its  place  in  the  present 
paragraph,  refers  to  cocoa  which  though  mature  has 
been  weathered  or  rained  on  in  the  field.  Part  of  its 
saccharine  principle  has  been  wushed  away,  and 
being  now,  but  a poor  medium  for  the  development 
of  the  microphytes,  it  is  apt  to  “ postpone  ” a great 
deal,  often  undergoes  putrid  changes,  and  becomes  fit 
only  for  the  manure  heap.  Under-matured  cocoa,  from 
a similar  cause,  a deficiency  of  levulose  is  also  retarded. 
A great  deal  of  cocoa  was  lost  last  November  and 
December,  especially  among  the  smaller  proprietors 
who  ignoro  the  remedy  requisite  to  save  the  cocoa. 
And  this  remedy  is  so  simple  that  I am  indeed  surprised 
it  has  not  been  more  generally  employed  by  cocca 
planters.  It  is  rational  enough  to  suppose  that  if  we 
can  replace  the  deficient  material,  levulose,  we  will 
ensure  a healthy  and  uninterrupted  fermentation. 
The  best  substitute  is  sugar,  and  that  of  the  commonest 
kind,  that  is  to  say,  sugar  containing  the  most  glucose. 
Cocca  treated  in  this  way  and  raised  to  the  same 
composition  as  matured  cocoa  will  ferment  as  readily, 
as  quickly,  and  as  thoroughly  as  the  latter. 

During  the  process  of  fermentation  a great  amount 
of  heat  is  generated,  and  this  acting  on  the  bean 
both  through  the  pores  of  the  pellieule  and  through 
the  opening  at  the  top,  known  as  the  “ Hile,"  va- 
porizes the  aqueous  elements  and  develops  the  fatty 
substance  which  absorbs  and  retains  the  essential 
aroma  of  the  cocoa.  Sdll  the  heat  generated  is  not 
sufificiemt  to  vaporize  all  the  aqueous  portion  of  cocca, 
and  it  is  in  our  drying  houses  that  the  residual 
moisture  is  finally  expelled.  For  this  reason,  thoroughly 
fermented  cocoa,  containing  a minimum  quantity  of 
moisture,  must  be  dried  gradually  so  as  not  to  blister 
tbe  bean,  especially  if  the  remaining  pulp  or  “ bava  ” 
has  been  washed  off  as  is  done  in  Ceylon.  On  the 
other  hand,  cccoa  indifferently  fermented,  or  surrounded 
by  an  undue  proportion  of  moist  bava,  is  very  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  fungi,  and  to  mildew,  if,  as  is  often 
the  case,  heavy  rains  retard  the  drying  process.  The 
rep  ated  hand  and  foot  rubbing,  practised  to  remove 
the  mildew,  often  breaks  tho  bean  ; and  the  fungi 
spread  to  the  interior  of  the  cocoa,  which,  if  not 
rendered  altogether  unmarketable,  is,  at  all  events, 
much  depreciated  in  value.  No  artificial  means  of 
drying  cocoa  Las  yet  given  satisfactory  results  ; but 
in  rainy  weather  the  following  process  has  been  found 
to  minimize  the  risks  of  mildew.  It  consists  in  heat- 
ing pulverized  red  earth,  and  mixing  it  intimately  with 
the  cocoa.  This  pulverized  earth  acts  both  by  absorb- 
ing the  moisture  from  the  cocoa  and  by  vaporizing 
that  moisture,  By  taking  advantage  of  a sunny  day 
the  cocoa  may  be  freed  from  its  earthy  coating  by 
slight  washing  and  immediate  drying. 

But  before  concluding,  one  point  is  deserving  of 
notice  in  this  matter  of  cocoa  fermentation.  It  is  the 
specific  wants  of  the  various  markets.  Nothing  is 
better  known  to  the  cocoa  planter,  when  his  cocoa 
is  fold  abroad,  than  the  fact  that,  however  scientific 
the  preparation  of  his  cocoa,  by  fermentation,  the 
special  wants  of  a particular  market,  may  require  an 
imperfectly  fermented  cocoa  wiih  certain  external 
charactucisvics  rather  than  a perfectly  ferra«nted  cqcea 
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But  this  feature  is  not  gaining  ground  from  the 
obvious  superiority  of  the  perfect  over  the  imperfect 
cocoa.  Quod  Sciam. 


JKssay  by  Talisman.” 

* * * ■*  * « 

Various  qualities  of  cocoa  aro  grown  promiscuously 
in  cocoa  plantations,  therefore  they  have  to  be  picked 
and  fermented  altogether.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this 
evil  except  where  a.  new  cocoa  estate  is  to  be  formed, 
when  the  planter  can  choose  the  beat  quality  of  cocoa 
to  plant,  known  as  the  Creole  Cocoa  and  almost 
universally  grown  in  Venezuela. 

2.  Fermentation  process. — Begin  picking  cocoa,  say 
on  a Monday,  and  ccntirue  picking  up  to  Friday,  each 
day  heaping  up  the  cocoa  pods  so  as  to  cause  a certain 
amount  of  fermentation  ; on  the  Saturday  cut  open  the 
cocoa  pods  and  put  the  beaus  in  large  sweating  boxes 
covered  up  well,  On  the  following  Saturday  take  the 
cocoa  from  the  boxes  and  placa  it  in  the  drying  hou.ses, 
clean  and  open  it  out,  then  immcdiitely  before  the  gum 
of  the  cocoa  gets  dry  sprinkle  on  fine  sifted  red  earth 
and  hand-rub  occasionally  until  the  cocoa  is  dry,  then 
it  can  be  sacked  ready  icr  shipment,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  bag  it  before  the  cocoa  is  perfectly  cool. 
This  is  the  process  adopted  on  the  6'a/t  Antonio  estate 
which  rsalizes  the  first  market  lorice. 

3.  Another  process. — Ferment  the  cocoa  as  described 
in  paragraph  2 for  three  days,  then  take  it  out  of  the 
boxes,  stir  thoroughly,  and  put  it  back  covered  up  well, 
giviug  it  further  fermentation  for  three  days  ; tlien 
take  it  from  the  boxes  and  open  it  out  in  the  drying 
houses,  rub  it  occasionally  until  dry,  but  do  ttot  sprinkle 
on  any  red  earth  as  mentioned  iu  paragraph  2.  This 
seconu  process  is  commonly  carried  out  on  all  the 
largo  estates,  and  obtains  the  second  best  price  in  the 
Loudou  markets. 

4.  Another  process. — Pick  the  cocoa  and  ferment  it 
in  boxes  or  simply  cover  it  up  in  a large  luap  for  four 
days  and  open  it  out  for  drying  ; hand-rub  each  morn- 
ing, then  sack  it.  This  mode  IS  practised  by  the  small 
cocoa  proprietors, 

5.  Another  process. — Each  day  you  pick  ; in  the 
evening  open  the  pods  and  t-ike  the  beans  to  the  sweat- 
ing house,  cover  up  well,  addiug  each  subsequent  day’s 
pnekiug  to  the  first.  Do  this  fur  three  days  succes.sively, 
every  evening  mixing  up  the  cocoa  and  covering  up  well. 
On  the  mormi  g of  the  fourth  day  put  the  cocoa  in  the 
dryiug-houso ; clean  and  rub.  Iu  the  evening  gather  up 
the  cocoa  iu  a largo  heap,  then  cover  it  so  as  to  exclude 
air.  Continue  this  process  alternately  drying  and  fer- 
menting for  three  days  and  nights — that  is,  three  days’ 
drying  a ml  three  nights’  sweating.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day  take  about  forty  pods  of  cocoa  and  open 
out  in  about  three  buckets  of  water,  wash  out  all  the 
juice  and  take  that  water  and  throw  over  the  cocoa  iu 
the  drying-house,  slice  up  the  pods  and  put  them  to 
soak  in  water.  On  the  fifth  morning  after  the  cocoa 
has  had  another  niglits’s  swiatiug,  open  cut  for  drying, 
Bkim  off  the  gum  fiom  the  pods  that  were  put  to  soak, 
take  tho  gum,  apply  to  the  cocoa  and  rub  well ; but 
before  the  gum  is  dry  sprinkle  on  sifted  red  earth  or  red 
oclire  and  hand-rub  occasionally  until  the  cocoa  is  dry. 
On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  get  some  good  quality 
of  butter,  wash  out  all  the  salt  thoroughly  and  rub  the 
cocoa  with  it.  About  three  cents  worth  of  butter  is 
Bullioieut  to  each  bag  ; the  butter  win  give  the  cocoa 
an  agreeable  perfume  without  destroying  the  chocolate 
aroma,  aud  will  prevent  mildew,  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  that  cocoa  planters  aud  shippers  have  to 
contend  against. 

tj.  To  geuerafe  fermentation  in  hard,  green,  uufer- 
meuted  cocoa,  take  about  three  to  live  bags  according 
to  the  quantity  in  hand,  wash  aud  dry  it;  got  about 
forty  pods  of  co  oa  ami  f .)low  the  process  explained  in 
paragraph  five,  but  witli  this  ditforeiico  ; put  the  cocoa 
iu  a sweating  box,  saturate  with  cocoa  juice  and  cover 
up  well  to  cause  fermeutation.  Tho  mxt  morning 
repeat  the  process,  mix  up  tho  cocoa  and  ngaiu  cover 
to  cause  fermeutation.  In  the  morniug  of  the  fourth 
day  put  it  out  to  dry  aud  continue  the  process  explained 
in  paragraph  live  iu  regard  to  alternate  drying  ami 
Bweatiug,  adding  iu  this  ease  a very  small  quautity  of 


good  molasses  to  the  cocoa  gum  skimmed  from  the  cocoa 
pods  by  proces.s  described  iu  paragraph  five. 

7.  Artificial  Process  by  Steaming. — Take  the 
beaus  of  tho  cocoa  fresh  from  the  field  with  the 
pulp  on  and  put  them  into  large  copper.s,  first 
taking  care  to  line  the  interiors  of  the  coppers  with 
plaintain  leaves  in  order  that  the  cocoa  should  not  touch 
the  metal;  th' ow  in  one  or  two  buckets  of  juice  from 
the  pulp  of  the  cocoa  with  a little  water  as  described  in 
paragraph  five.  To  generate  steam  add  a few  bay 
leaves,  if  at  hand,  cover  the  cocoa  to  exclude  air  aud 
put  fire  under  the  coppers,  heating  slowly  and  examin- 
ing tho  cocoa  now  and  then  (o  see  that  tbe  lire  is  not 
too  hot  and  crocking  the  shells  of  the  beaus.  At  the 
expir.ation  of  from  two  to  three  hours  it  will  be  found 
that  tho  cocoa  beans  have  become  round  and  full,  with 
a good  red  colour  externally.  Withdraw  the  fire  and 
cool  down,  then  put  into  the  drying-house,  employ- 
ing Ihr  alternate  drying  and  fermenting  process 
explained  in  paragraph  6.  This  artificial  steaming  and 
fermenting  is  certainly  the  most  expeditious,  taking  a 
few  hours  only,  instead  of  days,  and  it  can  be  accom- 
plished with  a few  cheap  appliances,  and  the  fire  can 
be  connected  without  much  ingenuity  to  a drying 
apparatus  if  required  iu  wet  weather. 


Appendix. 

(A.)  Properly  fermented  cocoa  by  the  proco.sses 
described  iu  jiaragniphs  2,  3 aud  5 has  a sweet  chocolate 
state,  nice  aroma  aud  a pretty  cinnamon  colour  when 
the  lean  is  broken.  It  has  more  faity  matter  than 
inferior  cocoa. 

{B.j  If  planters  were  to  apply  to  our  well-known  and 
energetic  Botanist,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hart,  I am  certain  that 
they  would  got  assistanos  from  him  by  advice  as  to  the 
best  quality  of  cocoa  to  be  planted,  and  iu  a few  years 
tho  new  plantations  would  yield  the  best  quality  of 
cocoa,  and  fermentation  would  become  easier. 

(0.)  The  mole  of  fermenting  cocoa  as  described  in 
paragraph  5 is  from  my  experience  the  best  way  of 
curing  cocoa,  the  alternate  drying  and  sweating  causing 
every  beau  to  be  of  the  same  quality,  *ho  interior 
having  a liue  ciiiiiamou  colour  with  an  aromatic  smell, 
aud  the  exterior  au  uniform  red  colour  and  is  heavier 
than  when  fermented  by  the  other  processes. 

(D.)  As  ail  example  that  the  renovated  cocoa  may 
take  a price  equal  to  go  id  fermeuted  cocoa,  I may 
mention  that  iu  the  year  1881 1 shipped  fifteen  bags  of 
cocoa  of  the  fame  estate  brand  for  trial — five  of  the 
process  described  iu  paragrapih  3 aud  live  of  that  des- 
cribed in  paragraph  4,  and  also  five  of  the  renovated 
cocoa  described  in  paragrapib  6,  putting  a private  mark 
on  each  lot  of  five  bags  amt  writing  to  ask  my  agent  iu 
London  to  sell  them  separately.  I was  astonished  to 
find  that  the  renovated  cocoarealized  the  highest  price, 
viz  : 80  sliillings  jier  cwt.,  the  other  two  processes  reali- 
zing one  or  two  shillings  less. 

(A.)  The  application  of  butter  to  cooon  for  the 
preveulion  of  mildew  as  described  iu  paragraph  5 may 
excite  the  risibility  of  some  persons,  but  1 have  tt'sted 
it  well  ; and  cocoa  that  has  had  butter  judiciously 
rubbed  on  cau  be  shipped  without  fear  of  mildew  to 
any  cold  or  damp  climate.  The  milk  of  the  cow 
must  have  some  latent  virtues  antagonistic  to  the 
little  g.--rms  or  microbes  which  infest  damp  cocoa. 
This  mildew  is  called  grey  cocoa  iu  tho  Loudou 
markets,  and  is  rated  at  the  lowest  price. 

(7’’.)  One  of  the  evils  prevalent  on  cocoa  plantations 
is  the  picking  of  unripe  cocoa ; the  beans  are  hard, 
fiat  and  green  and  caiiuot  be  properly  feimeuted.  If 
these  beans  are  not  carefully  separated  from  the  good, 
as  is  done  on  the  Han  Antonio  estate,  there  is  a cer- 
tainty of  deterioration  iu  the  market  value.  Tho 
cheapest  method  is  to  separate  the  umipe  fruits  from 
the  lipe  in  the  field  ; heap  and  cover  the  uuripe 
fruit  whilst  iu  ihe  pod  aud  break  open  after  eight 
dajs;  bag  niid  sell  to  the  chocolate  manufacturers  iu 
the  island.  Uocoa  planters  are  geuerally  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  in  engaging  inexperienced  men  at 
low  rates  of  wages  to  pick  cocoa.  These  uudiscipliuod 
bauds  not  only  pick  a great  quantity  of  uuripe  cocoa, 
but  do  a great  deal  of  damage  to  tho  cocoa  troos* 
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Ten  experienced  men  will  do  ns  much  work  per  diem 
(without  doing  the  damage  as  described)  as  fifteen 
inexperienced  labourers. 

(G.)  An  evil  that  ought  to  be  remedied  by  Govern- 
ment is  the  clause  in  the  Cocoa  Ordinance  which 
prevents  the  cocoa  dealers  from  buying  less  than  ten 
pounds  of  cocoa.  This  prohibition  induces  the  small 
holders  of  cocoa  (when  they  have  not  got  the  sufucient 
legal  quantity  of  cocoa  of  their  own  to  sell)  to  raid 
on  their  neighbours’  cocoa  for  the  purpose  of  making 
up  the  required  10  lb.  j and  w'hilat  engaged  in  these 
nocturnal  excursions  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  should  make  a great  addition  to  the  10  lb.  at 
their  neighbours’  expense.  This  pilfered  cocoa  is 
generally  sold  green  and  unfermented  to  the  shop- 
keepers or  dealers  in  the  country.  The  planters  who 
heap  up  the  pods  in  the  fields  as  stated  in  pax’agraphs 
2 and  3 suffer  greatly  from  these  thieves,  but  by 
taking  in  the  cocoa  every  evening  as  mentioned  in 
paragraph  5,  the  robbers  have  lets  chance  of  stealing ; 
and  this  is  another  reason,  and  a paying  one,  that  the 
mode  prescribed  in  paragraph  5 is  the  best  way  to 
ferment  cocoa. 

(JEf.)  A good  sugar  planter  knows  well  that  to  make 
good  sugar  and  to  get  a good  return  in  the  boiling- 
hou.se,  be  must  commence  operations  in  the  caue- 
piece  from  the  first  agricultural  stage.  So  it  ought 
to  be  with  a good  cocoa  planter.  The  first  care  should 
be  to  cultivate  the  cocoa  trees  in  a manner  that  would 
make  them  bear  healthy  fruit  abundantly.  The  re- 
sult of  this  would  be  a large  return  of  cocoa  yielding 
well  and  the  process  of  fermentation  made  easy. 

(/.)  There  are  small  stinging  ants  which  build  an 
earthly  nest  round  stems  of  the  young  cocoa  pods, 
and  there  are  large  black  ants  that  nip  the  young 
pods ; these  depredators  destroy  at  least  threo- 
fourlhs  of  the  cocoa  crops,  and  the  pods  all  turn 
black  on  the  trees.  There  are  many  of  the  pods 
injured  by  the  ants  which  are  unhealthy  when  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  making  fermentation  difficult.  A 
little  white  lime  sprinkled  round  the  roofs  of  the 
trees  will  make  these  destructive  little  insects  migrate 
to  more  congenial  quarters. 

{J.)  It  would  be  a boon  (o  the  Colony  if  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  who  has  hitherto  been  ihe 
great  pro'moter  cf  the  major  and  minor  industries, 
would  unite  with  the  Ohamber  of  Commerce  and  en- 
deavour to  prevail  upon  the  English  Government  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  chocolate  from  2d.  to  Id.  per 
pound,  thus  equalizing  it  with  the  raw  material. 
Capitalists  would  then  be  induced  to  invest  in  chocolate 
manufactories,  and  I may  venture  to  say  that  unfer- 
mented cocoa  would  never  be  purchased  by  them  which 
in  a great  measure  would  compel  the  small  planters 
to  ferment  their  cocoa  properly.  The  Botanist,  Mr. 
Cruger,  and  many  others  who  followed  after  him  in 
trying  to  establish  cliocolate  factories  in  Trinidad  failed, 
as  the  extra  duty  on  chocolate  imposed  on  arrival 
in  England  did  not  allow  them  to  compete  with  the 
Home  factories,  and  our  chocolate  Indus ‘ry  conseiiuently 
has  had  to  succumb  to  the  adulterated  chocolate 
made  in  England,  some  of  which  is  actually  im- 
ported here  where  the  cocoa  trees  flourish  and  where 
the  manufacturing  of  chocolate  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  major  industries. 

Talisman. 


[The  prize  essays  are  published  by  direction  of  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Central  Agrioutural 
Board.  The  essay  of  “Talisman”  is  added  because 
in  our  opinion  it  is  of  interest,  as  illustrating  tbo 
••  old  and  time-hononred  ” system  of  procedure. 

'They  cannot  bo  taken  as  they  now  stand  for  the 
purpose  of  comi)arisou  “ ns  prize  essays,”  because  in 
the  case  of  the  second  essay  certain  portions  have 
been  exci-ed  as  not  bearing  directly  on  the  subject 
of  fermentation,  and  being  unsuitable  for  publication 
in  this  journal. 

In  the  sooond  es'ay  tlie  slatoraent  “ that  lernien- 
tation  begins  in  the  pod”  is  in  our  opinion  erroneous 
Ghc  same  tiling  is  stated  by  ‘I  Talisman  ”) ; possibly 
the"  author  meant  to  say  a certain  deyreu  of  saftewaa, 
pr  losing  of  ueeue  rather  thau  fermeutatiou  (t')  W6 


all  know  that  the  juice  of  the  grape  does  not  ferment 
unless  the  skin  is  pricked,  and  in  the  same  way 
with  the  contents  of  a cocoa  pod,  it  must  be  broleen 
before  atmospheric  air  can  gain  access  to  it  and 
fermentation  take  place. 

Mr.  Hart,  as  judge  of  the  competitive  essays  at  the 
San  Fernando  Exhibition,  has  promised  a Notice  in 
the  next  issue,  and  he  will  probably  touch  on  some 
interesting  points  in  the  unsuccessful  essays  at  the 
same  time. — Editob  I 


The  Cocoa  Prize  Essays. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trinidad  Central  Agricul- 
tural Board, 

Mr.  Hart  announced  that  the  essays  on  the  fermen- 
tation of  cocoa  had  been  opened,  and  that  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Chittenden— (His 
Excellency) : I guessed  you  would  have  got  it — 
(applause) — The  second  prize  had  been  awarded  to 
Joseph  Augustus  Crichlow,  of  Arima.  The  third  piizo 
had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Eugene  Lange  (senior). 
His  Excellency  had  been  kind  enough  to  add  second 
and  third  prizes  to  the  prize  of  §25  originally  offered. 
There  were  nine  essays  received,  and  one  was  dis- 
qualified by  coming  in  too  late-  With  the  consent  of 
the  authors  the  successful  essays  would  be  published 
in  the  Agricultural  li  cord. 

BIr.  Adrien  de  Verteuil  gave  notice  of  the  following 
motion  : “ That,  with  the  object  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culties which  too  often  ari.se  from  coutinucus  rainy 
weather,  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  some  process  for 
drying  cocoa  by  hot  air,  or  any  other  artificial  means, 
and  to  appoint  a Committee  who  will  inquire  and 
report  on  the  best  method  to  be  recommended.” 


Drying  Cocoa  by  Hot  Air. 

Waltham,  St.  Mark’.?,  Grenada, 

March,  1890. 

De.ar  Sib, — In  reply  to  your  letter  asking  me  for  some 
information  of  the  working  of  ray  cocoa-drying  house, 
I have  pleasure  in  enclo  ing  a rough  plan,  by  which 
you  will  see  that  the  idta  is  most  simple,  but  it 
aiisw'ers  its  purpose  splendidly.  The  pipes  are  of  iron, 
and  are  cue  foot  in  diameter  and  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  drawers,  or  trays,  are  7 feet  by  2J  feet, 
the  bottoms  of  which  are  of  thick  wire  netting.  The 
oven,  which  is  placed  outside  the  house  with  a shed 
over  it  to  keep  off  the  rain  and  to  store  fuel,  should 
I think  be  built  of  bricks. 

In  my  house  I can  thoroughly  dry  cocoa  straight 
from  the  sweater  in  48  hours. 

Ool.  Duncan  had  an  American  fruit-dryer,  but  it 
was  found  useless  for  drying  oocoa. 

I may  mention  that  I was  the  first  in  this  Island 
who  dried  cocoa  by  hot  air,  and  now  many  of  the 
planters  here  are  erecting  similar  houses. 

I hope  you  will  be  able  to  understand  the  plan 
of  the  house.  I am  not  good  at  draughting. 

Yours,  &c., 

Charles  H.  A.  Ross. 

'To  Dr.  Chittenden, 

Secretary,  Central  Agricultural  Board. 

[The  plan  Mr,  Ross  has  been  kind  enough  to  send 
is  hardly  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  a lithograph, 
but  it  can  be  seen  by  any  interested  in  the  subject, 
on  application. — Editor.] 


The  green  onyx  which  is  being  quarried  in  the 
west  of  Grant  County,  New  Mexico,  is  found  in  a 
fissure  vein  about  60  feet  wide  and  over  a mile  in 
length.  The  stone  is  becoming  fashionable  in  the 
United  States  for  interior  decoration.  It  shows  a 
var  ety  of  colours — green,  white,  pink,  and  salmon 
— is  both  stripped  and  mottled,  and  susceptible  of 
a high  polish,  while  it  is  the  only  kind  of  onyx 
which  can  be  carved  like  marble.  Blocks  of  it  have 
been  offered  by  the  proprietor  of  the  mines  for  use 
ill  the  construction  of  the  exhibition  buildings  of 
the  World’s  Globe, 
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THE  NEW  WATCH  COMPASS, 
{Communicated.) 

A paragraph  is  going  the  round  of  the  home  papers  to 
the  effect  that  the  watch  in  anyone’s  pocket  may 
serve  to  indi  ate  the  points  of  the  compaes,  at  any 
hour  of  the  day.  It  was  pointed  out  by  a Yankee,  that 
you  have  only  to  direct  the  hour-hand  of  a going 
watch  to  the  sun,  and  midway  between  such  hour  and 
XII  will  be  due  south.  For  instance,  the  hour-hand  at  IV 
o’clock  directed  to  the  sun,  II  will  mark  south.  This 
is  new  to  me,  and  seems  to  be  taking  the  world  by 
surprise— even  Stanley,  the  explorer  aud  American, 
never  having  heard  of  it. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  an  “ authoritative"  explanation, 

I submit  the  following  : — The  earth’s  surface  present.^ 
everywhere,  to  us  diminutive  crawlers  upon  it,  an 
“offing,”  as  at  sea — that  is,  a perfectly  circular  patch 
of  a few  mites  in  diameter.  This  patch  of  surface, 
however,  is  the  same,  for  all  celestial  phenomena,  as 
if  it  were  the  plain  parallel  to  it  of  the  full  diameter 
through  the  earth’s  centre.  Neglecting  this  fact,  and 
the  variation  in  the  sun’s  north  and  south  declination, 
we  arrive  at  the  approximate  rule  that  ‘the  sun  rises 
in  tlie  East  and  sets  in  the  West,’  occupying  at  the 
equinoxes  twelve  hours,  from  VI  to  VI,  in  doing  so. 
But  wliether  the  days  are  short  or  long,  the  sun  is 
always  due  south  at  XII  o’clock.  This  is  true  for  all 
couniries  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  not  always 
the  case  in  Ceylon,  where  in  Juno,  at  XII  noon,  the 
Buu  is  duo  north  ; but  this  en  passant. 

Now  if  you  will  imagine  this  “ offing,” — which  as 
the  same  on  land  as  at  sea  (only  the  hills,  bou.ses 
and  trees  prevent  our  noticing  it),— to  be  divided 
round  its  southern  somi-oircumference  {i.e,,  the  south- 
ern horizon  from  E.  to  W.)  into  12  equal  parts,  (as  a 
watch  whose  face  is  marked  for  24  hours  is  divided) 
the  reason  of  the  rule  becomes  sufficient  obvious, — 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  watch  in  your  hand 
hoivever  much  you  move  if,  or  lualh  about  with  it. 
■is  practically,  and  actually  as  on  a pivot,  in  th< 
very  centre  of  your  "ojfiny."  At  VI  the  hour-® 
hand  points  to  the  rising  sun,  XII  is  due  west,  and 
IX  must  necessarily  be  due  south.  As  the  sun  ad- 
vances in  his  course,  the  hour  hand — of  a watch 
marked  for  24  hours— would  follow  him,  Lour  by 
hour  (XII.  always  being  south)  ; bat  as  the  corres- 
ponding semi-circumferance  of  the  ordinary  w&tclr  is 
divided  into  6 hours  ouly,  one  hour  of  the  watch  covers 
two  hours  of  the  sun.  Hence  the  result  that,  by  keeping 
the  hour-hand  to  the  sun,  the  "XI  ’’  of  an  ordinary 
watch  moves  east  at  precisely  the  same  rate  us  tlio 
hour  hand  moves  west,  till  they  meet  at  noon,  both 
there  indicating  due  astronomical  south.  They  then 
pass  on,  receding  from  each  other  as  they  had  ad- 
vanced, midway  between  them  necessarily  beiny  at  any 
instant  of  time  duo  south. — Q.  E.  D. 

The  true  compass  indicates  the  magnetic  north, 
while  the  watch  can  only  indicate  the  cardinal  points 
astrt  nomically  and  approximately.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  it  is  a pretty  use  to  which  to  put  our  watches, 
and  may  not  unfrequent ly  be  found  useful. 

Astro. 


COFFEE  PEST. 

In  the  oorrespondenoe  on  the  above  subject, 
which  wo  publish  in  another  eoluinn,  it  is 
rather  amusing  to  find  Miss  Ormerod  refer- 
ring Mr.  Thomas  Dickson  to  such  well-known 
local  authorities  on  ooll'eo  pests  as  Nietner,  Morris 
and  Green.  .Viiss  Ormerod,  although  one  of  the 
greatest  living  authorities  on  insect  pests,  admits 
that  fungi  are  out  of  her  line.  Had  Mr.  Dick-on 
consulted  Mr.  D.  Morris,  that  gentleman  would 
have  allirmed,  and  with  truth,  that  ho  had  dis- 
covered a remedy  for  Jleineileia  vastatrix  in 
sulphurous  acid,  the  product  of  a mixture  of  limo 
and  eulphur,  applied  to  Iho  coif' e bushes,  in  dowy 
of  dr  zzly  weather.  Tliis  acid  proved  fatal  to  alt 
the  fungi  it  reached  ; and  n it  only  bushes  but  whole 

states  were  cleared  of  the  post,  But  all  in  vain 


while  millions  of  spores  existed  all  around  and 
wore  ready  to  enter  the  stomata  and  suck  the  life- 
blood of  every  fresh  coat  of  foliage  put  on  by  the 
unhappy  trees.  It  was  found  that  unless  the 
whole  of  the  coffee  in  Ceylon  could  be  simul- 
taneously relieved  by  the  entireidestruotion  of  every 
spore  of  the  deadly  fungus,  there  was  no  use  in 
fighting  a losing  battle.  The  general  principle,  too, 
that  the  best  way  of  fighting  a plant  pest  is  to 
strengthen  the  plant  by  means  of  manure,  failed 
in  this  case,  because  it  was  found  that  manuring 
merely  provided  food,  in  the  shape  of  rootlets,  for 
white  grubs  underground,  as  well  as  for  the  fungus 
aboveground  in  the  shape  of  fresh  leaves.  Finally, 
as  if  to  lead  the  unhappy  coffee  planter  to  take 
up  the  patriarch’s  cry,  “ All  these  things  are  against 
mo,”  preen  bug  made  its  appearance,  attacking 
the  juices  of  the  coffee  bush  with  a virulence  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  old  pest,  the  brown  or 
black  bug.  Phenyle,  which  Miss  Omerod  re- 
commends, is  not  a new  remedy  in  Ceylon,  although 
we  do  not  ' recollect  hearing  of  it  as  an 
application  to  the  roots  of  the  bushes.  Those 
who  have  coffee  still  jielding  any  crop  miglrt 
try  this  radical  application.  There  is  true  pbilo- 
sephy  in  Miss  Ormevod's  recommendation  that 
any  mixture  applied  fer  the  destruction  of  gree* 
bug  should  be  of  a viscid  nature  ; o as  to  acihere 
until  not  only  the  parent  scale  insects  were  killed, 
but  the  thousands  of  their  piogeny  hidden  beneath 
them  were  smothered.  All  kinds  of  spraying 
applications  have  been  tried  in  the  United  States, 
including  fine  sand.  The  danger  in  all  such  cases, 
as  Miss  Ormerod  points  out,  is,  that  what  destroys 
the  p:-st  may  fatally  injure  the  plant  by  entirely 
destroying  its  foliage  and  harming  the  bark.  Those 
interested  ought  certainly  to  purchase  and  study 
the  new  edition  of  Mies  Ormerod’s  valuable  book. 
They  will  there  find  directions  for  preparing  and 
applying  the  mixtures  most  likely  to  prove  effectual 
in  ridding  coffee  bushes  and  fruit  trees  of  insect 
pests.  We  are  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Dickson’s 
correspondent  did  not  say  anything  of  insects  which 
are  tho  natural  enemies  of  scale  bugs  and  prey 
upon  them.  We  observe  from  our  exchanges  that 
such  insects  are  being  introduced  and  largely  bred 
in  California,  and  it  is  stated  with  good  effect  in 
ridding  orange,  peach  and  other  trees  of  scale  in- 
sects. It  is  possible,  though  hardly  probable, 
that  tho  coffee  fungus  may,  with  effluxion  of  time, 
disappear  from  Ceylon,  and  coffee  be  again  amongst 
our  staple  and  profitable  cultures.  Let  us  cherish 
the  hope,  while  we  cultivate  our  now  staple,  tea. 
..^ 

Making  Farming  PiiOFiTAiiLE. — Now,  iu  order  that 
farming  may  be  profitable,  we  must  make  the 
con.siunptiou  of  a cheap  food  produce  a thing  that 
will  sell  for  a high  price.  Wbeat,  barely,  oats,  are 
costly  food  ; ou  the  contrary,  barn,  clover-huy,  linseed, 
ani-l  cottonseed,  are  cheap  foods.  It  pays’,  therefore, 
tosdl  grain  and  buy  these  cheap  foods.  Manufacture 
only  a'  swo-rs  on  the  condition  of  haying  raw  materials 
cbeip,  which  we  subser|ueinly  emvert  into  articles 
of  higii  value.  Fanners,  like  manufacturers,  must  buy 
cheap  aud  sell  dear.  Part  of_^thefooJ  the  beast  eats 
is  converted  into  heat.  'The  animal  best  must  be  kept 
up  at  any  cost  in  every  part  of  the  body,  else  it  will 
lose  weight.  The  system  must  bi  maintained  at  98 
di  g.  Fahr.  The  jn-oductiou  of  milk  is  iu  a great 
ra  asnre  deicrminetl  by  the  quality  of  the  food.  Tlie 
best  food,  iu  my  opinion,  is  clover-hay  and  mixed 
gras'.es,  clover  is  good;  yen  cannot  sow  too  much 
of  it.  Bran  is  another  goed  fo  d.  Br.m  contains 
pliospbatts  and  oilier  elements  eiileiing  into  the 
formation  of  the  bones  and  muscles.  Cottonseed;  iu 
tho  form  of  cake  or  meal,  is  a good  food  for  milk 
making.  It  contains  an  excess  of  albuminoids,  aud  is 
one  of  the  best  things  to  mix  with  straw,  hay, 
ensilage,  &iC.— Facts  and  Conjcctuns. 
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COORG  AND  ITS  COFFEE. 

i^From  a Oorres]iondent.) 

The  Oommissioner  of  Coorg,  in  a recent  Statement 
of  the  past  season’s  crop  of  plantation  coffee,  showed 
that  1,746  tons  were  exported  from  the  district,  via 
the  AVest  Coast,  against  1,098  tons— and  700  tons  East- 
ward, against  596  tons — in  1688-89,  making  a total  of 
2,446  tons  against  1,684  tons  in  1888-89.  The  returns 
are  prepared  from  data  furnished  by  the  various  curing 
Orras  through  whose  hands  the  produce  passes.  The 
Commissioner  also  gives  the  quantities  passing  through 
the  toll  gates  where  accounts  are  kept.  The  figures 
for  the  past  season  are  3,353  tons  against  2,760  tens 
in  1888-89.  These  quantities  are  understood  to  repre- 
sent all  the  cjffee  that  leaves  the  province,  native 
grown  as  well  as  plantation ; but  in  connection  with 
them  the  Commissioner  remarks  that  “no  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  the  toll  gate  returns  as  showing 
accurately  all  the  coffee  which  passes  out  of  the 
province,”  making  allowance  for  quantities  exported 
through  channels  not  included  in  Colonel  Oiarke’s  re- 
turns the  following  will  probably  he  '{ound  a close 
approximation  to  the  actual  exports  for  the  past  sea- 
son : — 

Plantation  Coffee  tons  2,700 

Native  Coffee  „ 1,500 


Total  Crop  of  the  season  ...  tons  4,200 

A forecast  of  the  crop  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
had  been  made  by  the  Commissioner  from  figures  sup. 
plied  by  the  principal  owners  of  estates.  Tha  estimate 
was  6,715  tons,  so  tho  shortfall  is  quite  2,500  tons. 
The  forecast  was  framed  no  doubt  on  the  belief  that 
the  crop  would  be  a good  one,  judging  from  what  tho 
blossom  promised  j and  a good  crop  was  due,  for  the 
previous  season’s  had  been  miserably  small.  Some  time 
before  it  ripened,  however,  tlie  planters  had  made  up 
their  miuds  for  figures  much  below  estimates,  and  in 
most  cases  disappointment  increased  with  tlie  gathering 
of  the  crop.  It  is  seldom  too  such  small  yie'ds  have 
followed  each  other;  not  only  so,  hut  it  is  feared  the 
one  about  to  be  picked  will  be  little  belter  than  the 
last,  making  three  small  crops  in  succession,  a thing 
almost  unknown  in  the  annals  of  Ooorg  coffee  planting. 
The  same  remarks,  however,  apply  to  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  Mysore.  The  question  new  is,  is  this 
simply  the  result  of  unfavourable  seasons,  or  does  it 
indicate  a more  serious  condition  of  affairs,  actual 
deteriora'ion  and  impaired  fertility  in  the  plant!’ 
There  are  pessimists  who  take  the  latter  view,  aud 
who  point  to  the  poor  returns  which  young  estates 
give,  oven  in  good  seasons,  in  these  daj  s com- 
pared with  what  the  same  sort  of  places  gave  in 
former  times.  They  point  to  properties  on  tho  ghauts 
which,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  done  for  them,  went 
steadily,  rapidly,  and  irretrievably  to  the  bad.  Open 
new  land  in  the  ghaut  and  you  cannot  make  it  yield 
as  the  old  land  did.  Travancore,  North  aud  South 
Wynaad,  they  say,  have  had  a shorter  life,  only  because 
shade  in  Coorg  and  the  Blysore  districts  have  helped 
to  baffle  lor  a while  that  fell  destroyer,  leaf  di.sease. 
But  every  plant  and  sapling  has  felt  its  fatal  touch. 
Its  germs  have  entered  the  sap,  and  the  deep  green 
aud  glossy  leaf,  with  sturdy  stem  and  lithe  branch, 
must  ere  long  wither  aud  die  under  tho  baneful  blight. 
This  is  certainly  a gloomy  picture,  hogotteu  perhaps 
ol  a despondent  and  morbid  state  of  mind.  Still  it  is 
so  sufficiently  true  to  nature  that  it  would  he  foolish 
not  to  keep  it  in  view,  although  the  more  hopeful  need 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  too  seriously  impressed  by  it. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  gainsaid  that  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  evidences  of  tlie  extensive  aud  destruc- 
tive effects  of  1(  af  diseaso,  for  it  has  caused  all 
but  the  total  extinction  of  coffeu  in  Ceylon,  while 
in  .lava,  which  showed  a yield  second  only  to  Brazil 
some  years  ago,  tilings  are  little  better.  Travancore 
and  Wynoad  have  gone  the  samo  way.  Those  who 
take  a hopeful  view  point  to  tho  healthful  appearauco 
of  estates  that  are  properly  cultivated  aud  attribute 
the  short  yields  of  late  years  solely  to  uupropitions 


seasons.  As  to  shortage  of  yield  on  young  estates  they 
say  that  the  land,  v/here  such  is  the  case,  is  only  second 
class,  all  the  beat  land  having  been  taken  up  years 
ago.  To  what  extent  shade  will  neutralise  the  effect 
of  leaf  disease  time  alone  will  show  whether  it  will 
save  it  entirely,  or  only  delay  the  fatal  period.  A year 
or  two  will  probably  show  whether  the  pessimist  or 
optimist  is  right,  and  the  next  crop  or  two  will  doubt- 
less be  watched  with  nervou-:  auxiety.  There  is,  of 
course,  in  Ooorg  a good  deal  of  coffee  which  may  now 
be  considered  old,  having  been  planted  25  to  30  years 
ago — at  these  ages  it  is  conaidtrad  that  the  plant  has 
passed  its  i>rimeand  its  yielding  powers  begin  to  fail  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  this  is  only  too  evident  on 
several  estates. 

The  failure  of  the  old  Munzerabad  plant  or 
“ chick”  was  fraught  with  useful  lessons.  It  was  un- 
derstood to  have  originated  from  seed  brought  by  the 
Arabs  from  Arabia  and  planted  in  tho  Bababoodin 
Hills.  It  had  always  been  grown  under  the  original 
forest  shade  and  it  produced  a berry  second  only  in 
quality  to  Mocha  itself.  But  15  or  20  years  ago  a 
general  failing  of  its  fertile  powers  became  apparent. 
Crop  in  any  quantity  was  only  obtained  once  in  two 
years,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  seedlings  when  planted 
as  supplies  to  come  ou  at  all.  It  became  worse  and 
wor:  e,  but  meantime  some  planter — was  it  Mr.  Japp 
of  Igoor? — happened  to  bring  some  Coorg  seed  from 
Mercr.ra,  where  he  lud  been  on  a visit.  He  tried  it 
ou  laud  he  had  several  times  planted  up  with  local 
supplies  uusucoessfully.  The  result  was  most  satis- 
factory. It  was  found  that  the  Ooorg  sprang  up  and 
flourished  as  if  on  fresh  virgin  soil,  producing  a plant 
much  more  vigorous  and  fertile  than  the  old  Monzo- 
raba  l.  Some  time,  however,  elapsed  before  its  supe- 
riority became  generally  known,  and  longer  before 
the  fact  was  generally  admitted.  But  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time.  At  length  nothing  was  planted  but 
“Coorgs.”  'The  old  plant  seemed  quite  used  up,  its  bear- 
ing power  becoming  less  and  less  though  this  might 
appear  all  the  greater  by  contrast  with  the  heavy  yield 
of  the  Ooorg  tree.  It  bad  not  suffered  much  if  at  all 
from  leaf  disease,  btieg  always  well  protected  by 
shade,  aud  it  would  hardly  be  said  that  the  soil  ou 
which  it  drew  was  exhausted.  The  heavy  deposits  of 
leaf  from  the  original  forest  trees,  with  which  they 
were  shaded,  along  with  the  moderate  amount  of 
manuring  which  was  generally  done,  maintained  the 
integrity  of  the  soil.  On  the  same  soil  at  least  the  new 
plant  grew  spendidly.  This  seems  to  point  to  the 
advantage  of  the  timely  introduction  of  a new  variety 
of  plant,  and  the  Coorg  planters  would  do  well  to  le- 
turn  their  atteutioa  to  the  subject.  Seed  from  Arabia, 
or  bettor  still  perhaps  from  the  indigenous  coffee  found 
growing  in  our  new  African  pos.sessions  on  the  shores 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  other  parts,  might  be  ob- 
tained. The  Government  would  no  doubt  willingly 
help  tho  planter  in  procuring  it.  Planters  iu  Wynaad 
are  going  iu  for  Liberian,  but  I think  most  men  would 
probably  prefer  the  Arabian  species.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  everything  will  be  done  to  avert  such  ruin  as  has 
overtaken  the  coffee  enterprise  iu  Ceylon  and  dse- 
where,  for  although  (he  fears  of  those  who  thick 
the  Ooorg  plantations  likely  to  meet  the  same 
fato  may  not  bo  realised,  the  planter  should  do  all  he 
can  to  provide  against  such  a serious  contingency.  The 
Government,  too,  should  be  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  matter,— /T/u/7rns  Mail,  Oct,  28th. 

^ 

Snakhs  of  the  Boid.T?  family  are  sometimes  found 
very  tightly  coiled  within  the  clusters  of  bananas 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  West 
Indies  and  tropical  America.  Not  long  ago  a 
specimen,  which  proved  to  be  the  Fpicmfcs  UM(?uZi/hr 
of  Cuba,  was  captured  in  Savannah,  and  is  now 
in  the  United  States  National  Museum.  Another 
was  taktn  ia  the  same  way  at  Chicago,  and  found 
to  be  the  boa  imperator  of  Central  America.  They 
are  generally  young  ones,  as  the  adults  could  not 
bo  so  easily  concealed  there. — Glohe, 
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To  the  Editor. 

THE  CEYLON  TEA  INDUSTRY  FROM  THE 

POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  AN  EXPERIENCED 
LONDON  BROKER. 

12,  Great  Tower  Street,  London,  B 0.,  Sept.  26th,  1890' 

Sir, — May  I trespass  again  on  a space  in  your 
paper  respecting  the  tsa  industry  of  Ceylon. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  fears  of  tho  planters 
have  again  been  disturbed  by  what  appears  to  me 
an  unnecessary  alarm,  chiefly  caused  by  the  great 
rise  in  exchange.  The  enhanced  rate  of  exchange 
is  certainly  an  important  item  in  the  increased 
cost  of  the  tea  in  the  selling  market,  and  to 
compensate  for  this,  the  planter  or  shipper  requires 
an  equivalent  increase  in  price.  But  I would  ask 
the  question  whether  this  does  not  also  affect 
the  price  of  tea  from  India  and  China : therefore, 
on  that  point  Ceylon  is  no  worse  off  than  the 
other  two  places  of  production.  Indeed  a rise  in 
the  exchange  is  more  detrimental  to  the  low-priced 
China  teas  than  to  the  better  grades  which 
India  and  Ceylon  produce,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
likely  that  China  will  materially  increase  its  supplies 
to  this  country. 

Again,  in  looking  at  the  effect  which  the  increased 
cost  will  have  upon  consumption,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  reduction  in  the  duty  here,  will 
up  to  the  present  time  fully  meet  the  difference 
of  exchange,  so  that  practically  the  consumer  is 
now  paying  no  more  than  he  did  before  the  duty 
was  reduced,  and  it  is  a very  doubtful  question 
whether  the  reduction  alone  of  2d  per  lb  would 
have  led  to  any  marked  increased  consumption. 
Further  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  has  of 
late  been  a great  increase  of  wages  in  this  country, 
and  increased  wages  mean  increased  spending  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  who  exercise  that  power 
to  a considerable  extent,  and  purchase  the  better 
descriptions  of  consumable  articles,  than  when  wages 
are  low  : and  this  is  the  case  notably  in  sugar 
and  tea. 

As  Ceylon  tea  continues  to  gain  favour  throughout 
the  country,  the  consumption  under  these  circum- 
stances necessarily  increases  ; therefore  I fail  to  see 
how  Ceylon  tea  especially  can  in  any  way  be  in- 
juriously aflected.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  now 
more  hopefulness  for  a full  maintenance  of  present 
values  which  already  show  an  improvement,  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  exchange: 
and  any  temporary  depression  in  the  market  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  sufficient  ground  for 
despondency. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  deliveries  of 
tea  in  London  for  eight  months,  by  which  it  will 
bo  seou  that  tho  percentage  in  the  increase  this  year 
of  Ceylon  tea  over  the  deliveries  of  last  year  is  more 
than  double  of  the  percentage  in  the  increase  of 
Indian  tea  for  the  corresponding  periods. 

Deliverie.s  of  Tea  in  Loudon  for  each  month  from 
January  to  August  in  1890  and  1889 : — 

China.  Indian. 


1890. 

1889. 

1890. 

1889. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

January 

7,136,143., 

..8,837,000 

8,831,223., 

..8,0:32  000 

February 

6,898,341. 

..7,399,000 

8,187,293.. 

.8,007  000 

March 

G,:)l9,764. 

..7,939,000 

7,111,9:3.. 

.8,143,000 

* April 

4,681,753. 

..7,.5G5,000 

5,155,941.. 

.7.721,000 

*May 

11,494,064. 

..7,901,000 

11,492,028.. 

,.8,741,000 

Juno 

6,047,080. 

..5,871.000 

8,6:30,442., 

..7,256  000 

July 

7,811,703. 

..7,338,000 

7,291,524., 

..7.379,000 

August 

7,311,749. 

..5,931,000 

6.861,027. 

..6,0:30,387 

57,900,897 

58,781,000 

06,591,131 

62,209,387 

5(i 


Decrease  in  1890  of  Increase  in  1890  of 

880,103  lb.  4,382,041  lb. 

Ceylon. 


1890, 

1889. 

.January 

2,215,670 

1,945,932 

February 

2,126,498 

1,915,114 

March 

2,081,078 

2.137,8:32 

»April 

1,331,678 

9,105  016 

*May 

5.019,890 

2,893,198 

June 

3,613,768 

2,667,890 

July 

3.932,286 

3,677,728 

August 

3,793,038 

3,200,918 

24,116,906 

20,543,628 

Iiicreaie  in  1890  of  3,573,278  lb. 
— Yours  obediently,  J.  HENRY  ROBERTS, 

(S.  Rucker  & Co.) 


GREEN  TEAS  IN  TRAVANCORE. 

October  9th. 

Dear  Sir, — As  you  kindly  inserted  a letter  a 
few  month.s  ago  from  Travancore  regarding  Mr. 
Robt.  S.  Imray’s  first  experiment  and  samples  in 
green  tea  when  so  favourably  reported  on  by  Mr. 
F.  F.  Street,  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
what  further  advance,  ho  has  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  it.  The  enclosed  is  nn  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Madras  Times  of  the  flth.  I may 
mention  that  Mr.  Imray's  first  break  of  green  tea 
fetched  a very  fair  price  in  the  London  market 
so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  his 
second  break  from  which  the  present  sample  I 
believe  was  taken  and  sent  to  Mr.  F.  F.  Street, 
will  fetch  a much  higher  price  still,  judging  from 
Mr.  F.  F,  Street’s  report  and  valuation  of  it. — 
Yours  faithfully,  TRAVANCORE. 


INDIAN  TEA  EXPORTS. 


Indian  Tea  Association,  Calcutta,  Oct.  11th. 
Dear  Sirs, — The  General  Committee  have  the 


pleasure  to  hand  you  their  usual  Monthly  Return  of 
shipments  of  tea  from  Calcutta,  and  also  a Return 
of  Exports  of  Ceylon  Tea  for  four  years  up  to  tho 
18th  September  1893. 

Exports  oe  Indian 


Exports  toGi-eat  Britain  iii 
Sept. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 
from  1st  May  to  30lh 
Sept. 

Exports  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  Sept.  ... 

Exports  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  from  1st 
May  to  .lOtli  Sept. 

Exports  to  America  in 
fc'cpt. 

Exports  to  America  from 
1st  May  to  30di  Sept.  ... 

Exports  to  other  places  in 
Sept. 

Exporls  to  other  places 
from  1st  May  to  30lli 
Sept. 


Tea  From  Calcutta. 


1890 

1889 

1888 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

14.263,059 

16,2.53,978 

12,188, .328 

10,415,251 

40,761,034 

40,025,482 

712,300 

806,863 

495,061 

2,293,446 

1,807,392 

1,344, .561 

25,837 

23,5!  6 

19,990 

62.072 

90,847. 

63,119 

195,095 

154,311 

158,867 

526,277 

1,001,601 

464,217 

Total  Exports  from  1st 

May  to  30th  Sopt.  ...  43/297,010  43,7L'1,777  41,897,382 


— Yours  faithfully,  S.  E.  J.  CLARKE,  Secretary. 


A Collection  op  Seeds  of  Indian  Aquatic  Plants, 
such  as  tho  Sinhara  nuts  and  others,  are  to  be 
sent  ftom  India  to  New  South  Wales  for  experi- 
mental cultivation  there  under  tho  local  Agricultural 
Deparlmeut. — Pioneer,  Nov.  0th, 
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MR.  ROBERTS  ON  FACTORY-BULKED  TEAS 
AND  ON  SILVER  AND  EXCHANGE. 

October  17th. 

Sib,— In  reply  to  “Inquirer’s”  letter  which  appears 
in  the  Overland  Observer  of  20th  Sept,  last,  page  976, 
about  “factory-bulked  ” teas  and  exchange,  I hope 
the  following  explanations  will  supply  the  informa- 
tion required. 

If  packages  of  tea  are  marked  “ factory-bulked,” 
and  on  examination  after  arrival  here  the  teas 
in  those  packages  are  found  to  “run  evenly,”  and 
provided  also  the  tares  of  the  packages  are  of 
uniform  weight — they  are  passed  as  “ factory- 
bulked  ” and  sold  accordingly ; but  if  found  other- 
wise, although  marked  “ factory-bulked,”  they  are 
re-bulked  here. 

In  the  case  of  packages  not  being  marked  “factory- 
bulked,”  the  teas  are  bulked  here  as  it  is  presumed 
they  have  not  been  bulked  at  the  “ factory.” 

If  parcels  marked  “factory-bulked”  could  always 
be  relied  on  as  being  of  even  quality  and  even 
tares,  the  trade  generally  prefer  these,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  turning  out  for  bulking  in  the 
warehouses  here  which  is  done  to  ensure  uniformity. 

With  regard  to  the  other  enquiry  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  prices  of  Bar  Silver  and  Ex- 
change, it  invariably  follows  that  as  the  price 
of  Bar  Silver  fluctuates,  so  the  rate  of  Exchange 
rises  or  falls  in  the  same  ratio,  though  there  is 
no  fixed  standard  of  an  exact  proportionate  differ- 
ence, as  other  circumstances  occasionally  intervene 
to  cause  variations.  Bar  Silver  in  the  early  part  of 
July  last  was  at  about  48d  to  49d  per  ounce  and 
Exchange  was  then  about  Is  6jd ; when  the  price  of 
Bar  Silver  in  the  beginning  of  Sept,  rose  to  54|d, 
Exchange  rose  to  Is  8|d  ; and  recently  again,  with 
Bar  Silver  at  50d,  Exchange  is  Is  6 jd  the  per- 
centage of  rise  and  fall  being  in  both  instances 
about  equivalent,  and  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, may  be  taken  as  a safe  basis  for  calculation. 
—Yours  faithfully,  J.  HENRY  ROBERTS. 

S.  Rucker  & Oo.,  12,  Great  Tower  Street, 
London,  E.  0. 


COFFEE  PESTS. 

London,  October  17th. 

Deak  Sir, — To  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  try 
and  find  out  some  remedy  or  palliative  for  green 
bug  and  fungus  on  what  remains  of  our  once  fine 
coffee  fields  in  the  Uva  district,  I applied  to  the 
foremost  authority  in  England  on  insect  and  other 
pests  which  devastate  our  fruit  trees,  viz..  Miss 
Ormerod.  In  case  it  interests  you  I enclose  her 
correspondence,  but  I had  to  wind  up  by  stating 
that  in  my  43  years’  experience  of  Ceylon  I had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  Ceylon  authorities 
she  quotes,  viz.,  Mr.  Nietner,  Mr,  Green,  and  lastly 
Mr.  Morris  to  whom  she  refers  me,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  he  had,  like  Balaam  of  old, 
been  called  to  curse  and  lo  ! he  found  himself 
powerless  before  Hemilea  vastatrix  and  had  to 
go  home  even  like  the  eon  of  Beor, 

1 am  now  sending  to  Ceylon  a keg  of  sulphate 
of  copper  such  as  has  been  found  so  useful  in 
the  vine  ditease  and  we  will  try  it  on  a few  rows 
of  coffee  after  I have  acquired  the  knowledge  |as 
to  application,  and  this  I hope  to  receive  in  a day 
or  two. — I am,  yours  faithfully, 

THOMAS  DICKSON. 


St.  Albans,  Sept.  20th,  1890. 
Thomaa  Dickson,  Ksq. 

Deir  Sir, — I am  always  glad  to  be  of  use  so  far 
as  the  iiitcusely  heavy  amount  of  work  sent  to  hand 
permits,  and  though  1 am  not  acquainted  by 


observation  with  the  coffee  attacks  I will  try  to  offer 
some  suggestions. 

You  mention  ‘f  An  insect  called  ‘ Green  Bug’  (Aphis) 
forms  its  scales  in  our  coffee  tree  branches,”  &o.,  &c. 

From  the  mention  of  “ scales,”  I conjecture  the 
pest  to  be  the  “ Green  Bug  Scale  ” insect — the  Leca- 
Tiirm  mVide  scientifically — on  which  it  so  happens  that 
I have  a very  careful  and  as  far  as  I can  judge  good 
practical  paper. 

But  first  with  regard  to  your  enquiries.  I have  never 
used  sulphate  of  copper  as  an  insecticide ; there- 
fore am  unable  to  offer  any  advice  on  the 
subject.  As  I rarely  work  on  extra-British 
attacks,  perhaps  you  are  very  much  better  informed 
than  myself  as  to  what  answers— but  as  in  the  case  of 
this  insect  it  is  presumably  expected  to  kill  by 
contact, — and  if  your  attack  is  a scale,  so  very  much 
of  the  infestation  would,  for  a while,  be  sheltered 
under  the  parent  insect  that  I should  not  expect  it 
to  be  of  much  use;  and  so  far  as  1 know  I should 
expect  it  would  be  likely  to  do  a deal  of  barm  to  foliage. 

The  very  best  reply  that  I could  give  to  your  en- 
quiries would  be  to  lend  you  my  pamphlet,  and  1 would 
do  so  with  pleasure  if  you  would  distinctly  promise 
me  to  return  it  within  a fortnight.  I am  so  greatly 
inconvenienced  and  injured  by  books  not  being  returned 
that  I now  hesitate  to  lend  any. 

But  in  this  pamphlet  is  relerence  to  Phenyle  being 
used  as  a watering  at  the  root,  and  I have  myself 
found  such  excellent  effects  brought  about  by  the 
application  of  this  in  the  form  sold  as  “ Soluble 
Phenyle”  that  I thick  it  might  be  well  worth  trial. 

But  with  regard  to  washes,  I should  think  that  soft 
soap  and  kerosine  (or  mineral  oil)  washes  would  be  far 
more  lik  dy  to  do  good  than  su  phate  of  copper. 

You  want  something  tenacious  which  will  stick  to 
all  the  little  “buglets”  before  they  have  settled 
down  into  full  development  with  the  sheltering  scale, 
and  also  something  which  will  so  coat  the  mothers 
scale  that  the  eggs  bcneitli  h^r,  or  young  hatching 
larvre  (popularly  “ buglets  ”)  may  be  killed  before 
they  escape. 

What  is  known  in  South  Australia  as  Buvford’s 
“ Soaj}  and  Su’phur  Compound  ” is  easily  mix.d  and 
I should  conjecture  would  be  rerviceable. 

You  have  to  remember  in  dealing  with  attacks  of 
insects  of  the  kind  you  name,  i e.  bug  or  scale  (or 
Aphis)  that  it  is  probably  cf  no  use  to  attempt  to 
poison  them.  They  feed  by  iaserting  their  suckers 
into  the  tissues  whence  th< y draw  their  supplits; 
therefore  however,  poisonous  ihe  wash  it  is  more  likely 
than  not  that  unless  it  is  so  Ciustic  that  it  kills  by 
contact,  (and  a'se  damages  the  vegetable  tissues)  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  the  insects. 

What  you  need  is  a sticlcy  wash  such,  for  instance, 
in  general  nature  as  is  used  for  hop  wash  in  England. 
This  settles  on  the  insects  and  chtkes  up  their 
bnath’ng  pores,  or  in  the  ease  of  the  eggs,  prevents 
them  hatching.  With  ri>gaid  to  formation  of  these 
washes  (or  “ emulsions  ”)  you  would  find  endless 
good  recipes  in  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Government. 

If  you  care  to  study  recipes  taken  by  myself  from 
almost  world-wide  (authorized)  sources  ycu  would 
fiud  many  very  g-ood  working  ones  in  my  own  Manual 
just  publi.she  1,  of  which  I enclose  a circular.  Under 
the  head  “Soft  Soap  Washes  in  India  ” ycu  will  find 
reference  to  mixtures  found  serviceable  for  scale, 
aphis,  &o.,  &c. 

I do  nob  like  to  suggest  purchase  of  a book  of 
my  own  j but  I cannot  give  ycu  the  recipes  at  full 
length  in  a letter  and  I know  no  other  work  where 
you  would  fiud  at  any  moderate  price  similar  details. 

Trusting  that  this  may  be  of  some  service,  I am, 
jours  truly,  Eleanoe  A.  Obmeeod. 


St.  Albans,  Oct.  7tb. 

Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  is  the  paper  on  the  “ Green 
Scale-Bug,”  in  which  I hope  you  may  find  something 
usjfu'. 

I know  that  in  the  case  of  the  attack  known  as 
“ rust  ” in  carrot  I have  found  much  good  result 
from  the  use  of  a preparation  sold  by  Messrs.  Morris  & 
Little,  Doncaster,  called  “Soluble  Phenyle.”  This  is  to 
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gome  slight  degree  absorbed  into  the  plant  as  shown 
by  analysis,  and  also  the  preparation  contains 
stimulants  to  growth  (what  I do  not  know),  so  that  the 
mixture  acts  well  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  a 
fertilizer  and  an  insect  deterrent,  so  far  as  carrots  are 
concerned,  but  I do  not  know  whether  it  would  answer 
on  the  large  scale  of  cotfee  growing. 

Do  you  know  “ The  Coffee  Tree  and  its  Enemies  ” by 
the  late  J,  Nietner,  Ceylon,  1880  ? There  is  a deal  of 
information  in  it  both  on  Hemileia  and  Coffee  insects  f 

When  you  return  me  the  enclosed  I would  lend  this 
to  you  if  you  like,  but  I believe  it  has  long  been  out 
of  print ; so  I should  have  to  ask  you  to  be  sure  to 
return  it  to  me. 

Hemileia  being  a fungus  is  not  in  my  line  of  work — 
my  Department  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is 
British  Agricultural  Insect  Pests — but  I am  only 
thankful  if  I can  be  of  service,  and  I should  think 
that  if  you  were  to  write  to  Dr.  D.  Morris,  Sub-Director, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  Surrey,  that  he  would 
be  able  to  give  yon  the  names  of  the  most  approved 
publications  on  the  subject. 

If  you  were  able  to  run  down  to  Kew  yourself  this 
would  probably  greatly  facilitate.  You  could  consult 
the  chiefs  at  the  Herbarium  and  see  publications. 

It  is  not  in  the  regular  work  of  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  Curator  of  the  Museums,  but  he  is  a very  old 
and  valued  friend  of  mine,  and  if  you  cou'd  see 
him  I am  sure  (in  case  that  is  if  you  wish  for  an  intro- 
duction) that  if  you  mention  my  name  he  will  do 
all  he  can  to  put  you  on  the  right  path  to  obtain 
information.  His  address  is,  J.  R.  Jackson,  Esq,, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  Surrey.  Andjhe  would 
tell  you  when  he  was  likely  to  be  at  the  Lake  Museum 
where  his  ofidces  are  more  especially. 

As  you  say  it  seems  hopeless  to  wash  at  the 
rate  of  1,200  trees  per  acre,  but  yet  we  are  obliged 
even  in  England  to  wash  andgreaseband  on  a great  scale. 
At  Toddington  we  have  120,000  trees  thus  to  attend  to. 

Did  I enclose  a circular  of  my  new  Manual  ? 1 
think  that  most  kinds  of  available  wash  must  surely 
be  named. — Yours  truly,  Eleanok  A.  Obmekod. 


THE  NEW  WEIGHING  AND  TARING 
BEGULATIONS, 

October  17th. 

Dear  Sib, — Can  you  explain  the  new  weighing  and 
taring  regulations  for  tea  at  the  London  Customs  ? 

I do  not  understand  what  is  wanted  to  insure 
the  minimum  loss  of  weight ; it  appears  more 
important  to  have  the  tare  correct  than  the  net 
weight,  but  perhaps  some  correspondent  of  yours 
will  be  able  to  give  us  an  example. 

Supposing  a break  of  40  chests  tered  from 
23  lb.  8 oz  to  23  lb.  14  oz.  for  the  whole  40  chests 
and  it  was  desired  to  pack  90  Ib.  net  with 
minimum  loss  in  weight,  how  would  one  set  about 
packing  it  and  the  next  break  say  also  40  chests 
taring  from  24  lb.,  to  24  lb.  7 oz,  also  to  contain 
90  lb.  net  ? 

What  I wish  to  arrive  at  is  the  necessity  or 
otherwise  of  taring  within  half-a  pound.  Under 
the  old  system  if  your  packages  tared  say  23  lb. 
14  oz.  it  was  called  24  lb.,  and  to  get  in  90  lb.  certain 
one  would  add  90  lb.  2 oz.,  making  114  lb.  2 oz. 
gross  = 114  lb.  If  one’s  package  on  the  other  hand 
tared  23  lb.  2 oz.  it  was  called  also  24  lb.,  and  to  make 
the  total  114  lb.,  one  had  to  add  16  oz.  tea ; 
it  was  obviously  important  to  have  one’s  tare  as 
nearly  under  a full  number  of  lb.  as  feasible  wh  en 
the  loss  in  weight  (i.c.  extra  tea  put  in  ches  t) 
was  reduced  to  a minimum, — Yours  faithfully  , 
dear  sir,  INQUIRER. 

EXAMPLE. 

Pekoe.  (Gross  114  lb.  2 oz.  = 111  lb.) 

lb.  oz.  lb.  oz. 

.5  chests  tare  say  ..23  8 (90  10) 

6 „ „ ...  23  10  (90  8) 

14  „ „ ...  23  13  (90  5) 

15  .1  ..  ...  23  14  (90  4) 

i cheats 


Pekoe  Souchong. 


lb. 

14  chests  taro  say 

...  24 

ih  „ 

...  24 

^ 1, 

...  24 

11 

...  24 

40  chests. 

lb.  oz. 

(90  16) 
(90  l.'i) 
(90  12) 
(00  11) 


With  regard  to  above  tares  it  is  desired  to  pack 
so  as  to  get  credit  for  90  lb.  net  tea. 

The  figures  in  brackets  represent  the  tea  which 
would  have  had  to  be  packed  under  old  system. 

[We  trust  some  publio-spirited  Broker  or  Tea 
Buyer  will  give  planters  the  benefit  of  their  opinion 
on  the  above. — Ed.  T.A.l 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  RUSSIA. 

Kandy,  Oot,  22nd. 

Sir,— This  is  certainly  most  gratifying  intelligence 
about  Russia  going  into  the  market  for  our  tea 
but  where  13  sufficient  of  the  article  to  come  from 
to  supply  Australia,  America  and  Russia  as  well 
as  England  ? That  I fear  will  be  the  rule  I If 
agents  for  the  customers  named  oome  here  and 
find  they  cannot  satisfy  their  orders,  is  it  not  to 
be  feared  their  clients  will  go  elsewhere  ? Pro- 
ducers should  therefore  do  their  utmost  to  keep 
the  local  market  well  supplied. 

I look  with  confidence  to  75  cents  per  lb.  being 
the  average  before  another  twelvemonths  are  over 
our  heads.  ‘ Maun  it  be  so  ”l  Then  look  out 
for  a ‘ boom.  ONE  INTERESTED 


“ CHERTSEY  ” TEA  AT  THE  TEA  SALES. 

Chertsey,  Yatiyantota,  Oot.  30th. 

Dear  Sir,— I regret  to  find  that  a mistake 
has  occurred  in  your  paper  : I would  therefore  thank 
to  be  good  enough  to  rectify  same. 

The  actual  prices  realized  by  Chertsey  at  the  local 
sales  lately,  were  as  follows  : 

100  lb.  Bro.  Pekoe  out  at  ..  55  cents 

-no  ,,  Pekoe  Sold  at  ..  ..41 

200  ,,  Pekoe  sou.  out  at  ..38  ” 

80  ,,  Souchongs  out  at  ..34  ” 

180  „ Pekoe  Fannings  sold  at  ..  33  ’’ 

In  the  local  papers  my  broken  pekoe,  I find,  has 
been  put  down  as  “out  at  51o”;  this  is  misleading, 
and  may  have  an  influence  of  an  unfavourable 
shape  on  the  bids  at  future  sales. 

Hoping  you  will  place  this  matter  to  rights 
I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  F.  J.  DICKSON. 

TEA  EXPORTS. 

The  Strathellie  Tea  Co.,  Ltd.', 

Nawalapitiya,  Nov.  3rd. 

Dear  Sir,-— Now  that  the  Commercial  Seasor 
has  been  altered  from  the  fiscal  to  the  oalenda 
year  l intended  postponing  until  next  month 
my  computation  of  probable  export  of  tea.  At 
your,  requast,  however,  I now  give  my  figures 
for  the  fiscal  year.  You  will  observe  that  they 
are  made  up  on  the  same  basis  as  regards 
acreages  which  I have  on  previous  oooasions 
taken,  adding  however  20,000  acres  as  giving 
their  first  returns  at  say  100  lb.  per  acre,  and  that 
I nave  allowed  for  a slight  decrease  on  the  max^ 

«n'Tnn  increased  area 

(70,000  acres).  My  approximations  a^aiu  run  oo| 
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EOmewtat  in  excess  of  yours  ; 

70,000  1 cres  at  340  lb.  per  acre  = 23,800,000  lb. 


45,000  „ 

300 

13,500,000 

35,000  „ 

25) 

= 8,750,000 

30,000 

)60 

ft 

= 4,500,000 

20,000  „ 

10) 

ff 

= 2,000,000 

Total 

say  .52,550,000 

Deducting;  the  odd  550,00!)  lb.  ibr 

Icoal  consumption  550,000  „ 

We  get  probable  exports  at  say  ...  52,000,000  „ 

Uva  will  make  a distinct  mark  on  tea  exports  this 
season  and  if  no  serious  labour  difficulties  inter- 
vene, I fancy  my  estimate  of  52  millions  will  be 
overtaken. — Yours  very  truly, 

ARTHUR  E,  SOOVELL. 


PADDY  OR  RlOE  CULTIVATION  IN 
CEYLON. 

Nov.  Cth. 

Sir, — A controversy  has  been  for  long  carried  on 
and  still  continues  as  to  whether  the  cultivation 
of  rice  is  a remunerative  or  an  unremunerative  in- 
dustry. In  a recent  issue  of  your  paper  was  printed 
a contribution  thereto  by  a public  servant  who 
claims  to  have  proved  by  an  account  of  four  ex- 
periments, over  three  of  which  he  lost  money,  that 
the  cultivation  is  a profitable  one  ; while  other 
persons  have  on  other  occasions  published  accounts 
of  experiments  by  which  they  have  purported  to 
show  that  the  cultivation  of  rice  is  the  shortest 
and  easiest  road  to  ruin,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  readiest  route  to  the  heaven  of  Mr,  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

The  present  writer,  who  has  never  sown  a grain 
of  rice  or  turned  a watercourse  or  cheated  a renter, 
ventures  very  respectfully  to  submit  to  the  parties 
to  this  controversy  that  they  are  shooting  wide  of 
the  mark  if  what  they  wish  to  find  out  is  not 
what  the  returns  should  be,  but  w'hat  to  the 
ordinary  unlearned  agriculturist  they  actually  are. 
In  so  far  as  the  question  is  of  other  than  academic 
interest,  it  is  interesting  only  as  the  results  will 
enable  us  to  gauge  and  estimate  the  condition  of 
the  ordinary  native  inhabitant  of  the  country. 
The  question  is  interesting  not  as  an  agricultural 
but  as  a political  problem,  and  as  such  it  is  solved 
by  demonstrations  which  employ  factors  that  are 
outside  the  lines  of  native  usage.  The  Govern- 
ment Agent  of  the  Eastern  Province  has  tried  his 
experiment  with  an  English  plough  in  his  hand 
and  an  agricultural  primer  in  his  pocket ; other  ex- 
periments and  experiences  of  which  accounts  have 
been  published,  though  lacking  these  advantages 
and  differing  among  themselves  in  other  respects, 
all  agree  in  this  that  the  system  on  which  the 
labour  has  been  employed  and  paid  is  different  to 
that  used  in  the  ordinary  course  of  native  culti- 
vation. If  then  what  wo  want  to  find  out  is  how 
the  native  agriculturist  gets  on  in  his  native  sim- 
plicity, and  personally  that  is  what  we  desire ; 
then  and  in  that  case  our  experimentalists  throw 
no  light  on  the  question. 

It  has  occurred  to  your  correspondent,  who 
has  been  pondering  over  the  little  results 
of  BO  much  misapplied  ingenuity,  and  he  is 
not  a little  vain  of  being  the  first  person  to 
make  public  so  recondite  a suggestion  that  the 
proper  way  to  ascertain  whether  a native  industry 
^ remunerative  is  to  enquire  what  classes  of 
-workers  are  engaged  upon  it,  and  to  ascertain  first 
the  outgoings  and  then  the  distribution  of  the 


•^et  proceeds,  and  he  has  thought  that  these  parti- 
culars, if  correctly  ascertained  and  reported  are 
likely  to  go  further  to  throw  light  on  the  matter 
that  the  experiments  of  a whole  college  of  agri- 
cultural instructors. 

But  before  going  further  it  would  be  well  to 
define— it  would  have  been  of  no  small  advantage 
to  the  parties  concerned  to  have  done  so  earlier 
in  the  dispute — what  precisely  the  question  at  issue 
is.  Is  or  is  not  the  cultivation  of  paddy  a remu- 
nerative industry  ? Remunerative  to  whom  ? The 
answer  which  is  bound  to  come — “the  goyiya  ” — is 
not  sufficient,  for  Mr.  Elliott  clearly  is  answering 
the  question  as  if  it  referred  to  a capitalist  land- 
owner,  and  most  of  the  other  contributors  to  the 
discussion  have  done  the  same  ; some  appear  by 
the  “ goyiya”  to  mean  the  day-labourer  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  landowner,  and  yet  others,  (among 
them  the  editor  of  the  “ Independent,”)  take  him  in 
his  double  capacity  as  landowner  and  labourer, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  he  makes  nothing 
in  either  capacity. 

Let  us  appeal  for  a moment  to  Political  Economy. 
It  is  a maxim  of  that  science,  undisputed  even 
in  Ireland  and  probably  unsuspected  by  the  parties 
to  this  argument,  that  the  three  elements  and  the 
only  three  elements  of  production  are  land,  labour 
and  capital,  the  returns  for  their  services  received 
by  the  three  cooperative  elements  being  respec- 
tively rent,  wages  and  interest.  Our  goyiya  in  his 
native  simplicity  may  represent  one,  or  two,  or  all 
three  of  the  elements  at  once,  and  the  returns  he 
draws  from  the  cultivation  may  be  either  wages  only, 
or  wages  and  rent  if  he  is  the  landowner  as  well  as 
the  cultivator,  or  wages,  rent  and  interest  if  ha 
supplies  from  his  own  resources  his  seed  paddy,  and 
the  other  needful  if  scanty  capital.  The  industry  will 
be  unremunerative  if  it  returns  to  the  landowner 
less  rent  than  he  would  have  obtained  had 
he  devoted  his  land  to  some  other  cultivation  : 
unremunerative  to  the  labourer  if  he  draws  less 
wages  in  it  than  he  would  have  gained  if  he  had 
devoted  an  equal  quantum  of  industry  to  other 
pursuits : unremunerative  to  the  capitalist  if  he 
draws  from  the  capital  advanced  for  employment 
in  it  a lower  return  than  he  would  have  obtained 
if  it  had  been  used  in  some  other  way. 

It  is  then  apparent  that  the  question  resolves 
itself  into  three;  and  an  endeavour  will  now  be  made, 
by  a statement  of  the  native  practice  in  thb  em- 
ployment of  labour  and  the  distribution  of  crop, 
to  show  how  answers  must  be  sought  to  those 
three  questions.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  by  the 
native  agriculturist  nothing  whatever  is  paid  for, 
neither  the  labourer’s  wage,  nor  the  capitalist’s 
interest,  nor  the  landowner’s  rent,  until  the  harvest 
is  reaped,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  immemorial 
antiquity  going  before  the  wisdom  of  the  Education 
Department  ordained  that  the  labourer  in  the  rice 
field  like  the  modern  schoolmaster  should  be  paid 
by  results.  The  system  is  this  : All  those  persons 
who  have  had  any  share  in  producing  the  harvest 
being  present,  and  the  crop  having  been  reaped, 
threshed  and  cleaned,  the  whole  as  it  lies  is 
divided  as  follows  : — 

(a)  1-lOth  gross  crop  to  the  landowner  to  meet 
his  liability  for  the  Government  tithe. 

(ft)  l-7th  gross  crop,  for  the  cost  of  reaping 
and  threshing. 

(a)  li  times  the  amount  sown  to  the  person 
who  provided  seed  paddy — the  supply  of  seed 
paddy  being  a privilege  of  the  owner. 

(d)  Sundry  small  payments,  for  services  rendered  : 
huwanditam,  measuring,  the  soothsayer,  &e.,  iSto, 

After  the  above  deductions  have  been  made,  the 
balance  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  of  which 
the  owner  takes  one  (e),  the  person  who  supplied 
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cattle  (usually  the  owner)  a second  (f)  and  the 
cultivator  the  remainder  (9), 

Clearly  (a)  and  (e)  are  rent,  (c)  and  (/)  the  profits 
on  capital,  (ti),  (il)  and  (y)  are  wages. 

If  the  crop  fails  wholly,  no  one  gets  anything  but 
(a)  and  (r)  remain  a debt  to  be  discharged  out  of  the 
next  harvest.  If  in  part,  the  deductions  are  made 
in  the  order  (b)  (c)  (a)  and  the  balance,  if  any,  dis- 
tributed by  the  rule.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  distribution  is  not  the  same  for  all  fields,  or 
for  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  systems  of 
distribution  are  many,  but  they  are  all  on  the  same 
plan  ; the  one  above  described  is  for  a field  yielding 
10  fold ; a common  class  of  fields.  Richer  fields 
yield  a larger  and  less  feriilo  fields  a lower  rent,  the 
balance  being  divided  in  different  ways.  The  less 
fertile  the  field  the  bettor  the  apparent  though  not 
the  real  wages  : this  being,  of  course,  to  meet  extra 
labour  in  cultivation  and  increased  risk  of  loss. 

It  follows  that  among  native  cultivators,  pur- 
suing their  cultivation  in  accordance  with  their  own 
customs,  the  landowner  gets  a rent  in  kind  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  productive  capacity  of  his  land  ; 
the  capitalist  gets  a certain  and  liberal  interest 
on  his  loan,  and  a proportionate  return,  if  suc- 
cessful, on  that  portion  of  his  enterprise  which  he 
has  entered  on  as  a speculation  ; and  the  labourer 
a return  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  his  labours. 
But  does  the  landowner  thus  get  a less  rent  for  his 
land  than  he  wmuld  if  he  cultivated  it  with  some 
other  product,  that  is,  is  the  industry  unremunera- 
tive  to  him  ? In  Colombo  the  native  paddy-land- 
owner has  turned  his  paddy-land  into  grass-fields  ; 
outlying  corners  of  fields,  unfertile  or  incapable  of 
irrigation,  are  in  the  Western  and  bouthern 
Provinces  sometimes  planted  with  coconuts;  very 
rarely  in  old  days  the  Kandyan  planted  coffee  in 
his  disused  rice  _field,  but  on  the  whole,  once  a 
paddy-field  always  a paddy  field  is  the  rule  in 
Ceylon.  Even  the  Jaffna  Tamil  who  grows  every- 
thing keeps  his  paddy-field  for  its  accustomed  use 
in  its  turn,  burely  it  is  probable — the  writer  is 
not  a philanthropist  and  will  therefore  not  venture 
to  dogmatise, — that  this  is  bo  because  it  is  to  the 
owner’s  interest ; in  other  words  because  paddy  land 
owning  is  remunerative.  For  what  is  the  alter- 
native? That  a very  large  body  of  persons,  and  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  whom  are  wealthy, 
intelligent  and  speculative  commence  or  continue 
to  grow  rice  on  land  which  could  be  more 
profitably  employed  otherwise,  because  (a)  it  is  the 
custom  or  (b)  because  they  are  oppressed  by  un- 
paid headmen  or  (c)  because  they  think  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice  a more  honourable  pursuit  than  others. 
These  are  the  only  reasons  that  are  ever  offered 
us  on  the  other  side  and  it  is  not  for  a seeker  after 
truth  to  deny  that  they  may  have  weight,  but  do 
they  account  for  all  the  facts?  A large  body  of 
persons,  Sinhalese,  Tamil  and  Malay  have  migrated 
from  Hambantota  and  its  neighbourhood  to  Tihawa 
to  cultivate  rice.  Was  it  under  the  influence  of 
custom,  or  at  the  instigation  of  unpaid  headmen, 
or  in  the  pursuit  of  reputation,  or  did  they  hope 
to  make  and—  for  they  are  constantly  being  followed 
by  others — do  they  make  money  ? 

Is  that  wealthy  speculator  Mr.  de  Mel  seeking  the 
bubble  reputation  at  Muturajawela,  or  is  he 
terrorized  by  a village  arachchi  ? 

Under  the  new  VValawe  irrigation  work  in  the 
S.P.  not  yet  working  1,000  acres  of  Government  land 
have  already  been  purchased  by  private  buyers  : 
are  they  seekers  of  honour,  slaves  of  custom, 
or  victims  of  the  Geat  Unpaid? 

Are  the  rich  Moormen  who  poured  their  money  into 
the  Government  coffers  in  return  for  irrigable  land 
in  Batticaloa  content  with  the  mere  name  of 
lapdowner,  or  do  they  hope  for  a profit  ? 


The  local  philanthropist  tells  us  that  they  have 
engaged  in  the  least  remunerative  of  native  in- 
dustries. Have  they,  and  if  so  why  have  they,  or 
do  they  by  any  chance  understaud  their  own  busi- 
ness better  than  the  local  philanthropist  ? 

And,  now  comes  the  turn  of  the  capitalist. 
Ho  need  not  keep  us  long  ; nobody  ever  wastes  a tear 
on  him.  On  his  advance  0!  seed  paddy  he 
gets  50  per  cent  interest  certain,  and  he  may  be 
trusted  to  bo  making  a good  thing  over  any 
other  advance  he  makes.  Let  us  leave  him  and 
turn  to  the  labourer.  Does  the  labourer  in  the 
rice-field  get  more  or  less  than  a similar  amount 
of  work  would  earn  for  him  in  other  occupations? 
No  one  can  certainly  tell  ; for  though  it  is  possible 
to  measure  his  receipts,  no  one  can  measure  the 
amount  of  his  work,  for  the  fact  is  this,  that  2 or  3 
days  of  arduous  labour  at  the  beginning  once  over, 
the  rest  coneists  of  a hand’s  turn  done  at  odd 
times  and  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the 
contemporaneous  pursuit  of  other  industries. 

It  is  constantly  stated  in  this  connexion  that 
Sir  C.  P.  Layard,  a very  high  authority,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  labour  in  the  rice-field  was  the 
worst  paid  of  all  labour.  It  is  usual  for  the  phil- 
anthropist and  sometimes  for  less  positive  and 
better  informed  persons  to  quote  as  nearly  as  ha 
can  remember  them  Sir  Charles’s  words  and  to 
apply  them  to  both  branches  of  the  industry — 
but  this  is  because  he  has  never  had  them  with  their 
context  in  the  original.  The  statement  is,  il  the 
writer — who  is  far  from  books  of  reference — is  not 
mistaken,  contained  in  one  of  the  earliest  printed 
Administration  Reports  of  the  Government  Agent 
W.  P. ,*  in  the  course  of  which  an  account  is  given  of 
the  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  peasantry 
following  on  the  extension  of  the  coffee  enterprise. 
Mr.  Layard,  as  he  then  was,  spoke  of  the  wages 
to  be  earned  by  Sinhalese  as  carpenters,  cart 
drivers,  fellers  of  jungle,  &o,,  and  he  added,  (the 
quotation  is  from  memory):  “Paddy  cultivation  is 
about  the  least  remunerative  industry  in  which  a 
villager  can  engage.”  Too  much  has  been  made 
of  this  very  moderate  statement  of  an  opinion,  which 
went  in  fact  no  further  than  that,  at  a time  when 
speculation  was  brisk  and  the  coffee  industry 
in  the  height  of  its  prosperity  on  the  borders  of 
W.  P.,  the  stay-at-home  agricultural  labourer  could 
make  less  wages  by  following  his  ancestral  pursuits 
in  his  native  village  than  ho  could  earn  by  migrating 
to  a place  where  business  was  brisker  and  by  their 
plying  such  trades  as  he  was  fit  for.  It  has  no 
sort  of  application  to  the  employment  of  the 
agricultural  labour  in  ordinary  times  and  at  a 
distance  from  Europertn  centres  of  trade  and 
speculation,  and  it  does  not  refer  to  the  landowner 
at  all.  But,  that  being  so,  the  opinion  so  ex- 
pressed, probably  a correct  one  so  far  as  it  then 
went  and  in  the  place  for  which  Sir  Charles  intended 
it,  is  not  to  shut  out  all  further  argument  con- 
cerning consideration  of  the  point  ? Let  us 
try  the  question  by  such  other  tests  as  are  at 
disposal. 

What  are  the  best  known  or  least  disputed 
points  in  connexion  with  Sinhalese  labour?  They 
are  these.  That  during  the  periods  when  paddy 
farming  operations  are  in  full  swing  it  is  im- 
possible by  the  offer  of  any  reasonable  wages  to 
induce  the  Sinhalese  to  engage  in  any  other  works 
and  that  no  field  in  a fairly  populous  district 
ever  lies  uncultivated  tor  want  of  labour.  If  these 
two  undisputed  facts  are  not  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  remunetrative  nature  of  the  work,  what 

* The  statement  was  made  in  answer  toour  personal 
enquiry  and  embodied  in  a “Summary  of  Informa- 
tions’’ some  thirty  years  ago,  but  “A,” ’a  argueneut 
is  all  the  same  very  stioug.— Ep,  T.  d, 
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is  the  explanation  ? Why  is  it  that,  though  the 
planter  may,., want  labour  for  |his  estate,  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  roads  and  the  native  employer 
for  his  plumbago  pit,  the  owner  of  a paddy-field 
never  laoks  an  andakaraya  ? Is  it  due,  as  we  are 
told,  to  the  tyranny  of  custom,  the  oppression 
of  the  unpaid  headman,  or  the  keenness  of  the 
villager  in  the  pursuit  of  honour? 

Or  is  it — it  seems  possible — that  the  villager  likes 
best  the  work  at  which  ha  can  make  most  wages 
in  the  easiest  and  most  congenial  way  ? At  least 
he  himself  never  complains  of  the  work  but  only 
that  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 

Are  we  all  quite  sure  that  we  know  the  villager’s 
business,  as  we  know  that  of  the  native  capitalist, 
better  than  he  knows  it  himself  ?— Your  obedient 
servant,  A. 


BUNFLOWEE  AS  FUEL. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  article  on  the 
fuel  question  I enclose  an  extract  which  appeared 
gome  years  ago  in  the  Observer  in  case  you  may  think 
it  worth  while  to  reproduce.  I know  how  the  sun- 
flower grows  in  the  lowcountry,  and  I believe  it  must 
thrive  better  higher  up.  It  appears  to  me  that  an  ex- 
periment on  a small  scale  might  easily  be  made  just 
to  ventilate  the  matter — from  sowing  to  reaping 
would  only  take  about  four  months,  the  question  of 
rich  soil  would  be  no  great  obstacle,!  as  no  large  area 
would  be  required,  and  if  systematically  grown  the  re- 
sulting potash  could  be  reapplied  to  after  drops — with 
any  other  available  manure. — Yours  &o.,  — 


{Extract  referred  to.) 

SUNFOWERS  AS  FuEi,.— A Correspondent  of  the  Dacota 
Farnuir,  after  having  tried  “ turf,”  Coaiwood  and  Suntiowers, 
has  settled  upon  the  lastnamed  as  tlie  cheapest  and  best 
for  treeless  Dakota.  He  says  : “I  grow  one  acre  of  them 
every  year  and  have  plenty  of  fuel  lor  one  stove  the  whole 
year  round,  and  use  some  in  another  stove  besides.  X 
plant  (?sow)  them  in  hills  the  same  as  corn  (only  these 
seeds  to  the  hill),  and  cultivate  same  as  corn.  I cut  them 
when  the  leader  or  top  flower  is  ripe,  and  let  them  lay 
on  the  ground  two  or  three  days  ; in  that  time  I cut  off 
all  the  seed  heads,  which  are  put  into  an  open  shed  with 
a flow  in  it,  the  same  as  a corn  crib  ; the  stalks  are  then 
hauled  home  and  packed  in  a common  shed  with  a good 
roof  on.  When  cut  in  the  right  time  the  stalks  when  dry 
are  as  hard  as  oak,  and  make  a good  hot  fire,  while  the 
seed  heads  with  seeds  in,  make  a better  lire  than  the  best 
hard  coal,  The  seed  being  very  rich  in  oil  it  will  warm 
better  and  burn  longer  bushel  for  bushel,  than  hard  coal. 
The  Sunflower  is  very  hard  on  land.  The  piece  of  ground 
selected  to  plant  on  should  be  highly  enriched  with  manures. 
In  the  great  steppes  (prairie  region  in  the  interior  of  Russia 
and  in  Tartary)  where  the  winters  are  more  severe  than 
here  in  Dakota,  the  Snnflowers  are,  and  have  been  for 
centuries  past,  the  only  kind  of  fuel  used.” 


SUNFLOWER  CULTIVATION  : PRACTICAL 

EXPERIENCE. 

Storm  Lodge,  Colombo,  Nov.  10th. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  issue  of  Saturday  is  a letter 
on  sunflower  as  fuel.  Having  experimented  on  the 
plant  I give  you  results.  For  the  many  uses  to 
which  flowers,  seeds,  and  stems  may  be  put,  con- 
sult, “ Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants,”  which 
gives  lull  information  with  directions  for  culti- 
vation. When  living  in  Maskeliya  (187G-1880)  I 
grew  sunflowers  in  a part  of  my  garden  for  feeding 
poultry.  There  was  a rose  hedge  near,  with  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  small  beetle.  These  visited 
the  flowers  in  thousands  feeding  on  the  stamens, 
but,  so  far  from  doing  harm,  by  their  agency  the 
seeds  were  fertilized  and  every  head  was  full  of 
good  seeds. 

In  1885  I got  out  two  bushels  of  seed  from 
Button's,  ' Giant  Russian"  variety,  to  see  if  it  would 


pay  to  cultivate  in  the  lowcountry  for  oil.  Mrf 
a.  0.  Obeyesekere  very  kindly  cleared  two  acres  o 
virgin  forest  for  me  on  his  estate  at  Rambukkana- 
We  planted  the  seed  18  inches  apart  in  rows 
three  feet  from  each  other,  the  result  being  a 
very  large  crop  of  flowers,  some  of  which  measured 
over  a foot  across ; but  nearly  all  the  seeds 
were  deaf,  a few  only  at  the  lower  border  of 
each  being  fertile.  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  absence  of  insects  ; the  seeds  that  were 
fertile  having  become  so  by  pollen  dropping  down 
on  them  from  above. 

In  addition  to  this  clearing  Mr.  Jameson  and  I 
rented  ten  acres  at  the  Model  Farm,  which 
we  planted  in  a similar  manner.  Unfortunately, 
just  as  the  plants  were  coming  up,  Capt.  Cleland, 
although  warned  by  the  man  in  charge,  marched 
the  B.  D.  F.,  followed  by  a large  crowd  of  natives 
over  the  ground,  the  result  being  that  all  except 
a few  growing  round  trees  were  trampled  out. 

Those  that  remained  being  amongst  roots  and 
under  shade  grew  up  small,  their  flowers  also 
being  small  and,  like  those  at  Rambukkana,  par- 
tivlly  fertilizsd,  probably  from  a similar  cause. 

In  all  we  got  a few  bushels  of  seed  which 

Mr. very  kindly  crushed  in  one  of 

his  poonac  mills,  the  result  being  five  bottles  of 
oil,  smelling  strongly  of  coconut  oil ; this  from  the 
mill.  I sent  this  to  a friend  in  London  who  sub- 
mitted it  to  a firm  of  oil  merchants.  They  reported 
it  as  worth  about  the  same  as  coconut  oil,  but 
that  perfectly  pure  oil  would  be  worth  as  much 
as  olive.  You  will  see  that  Beeton  says  “ sunflower 
affords  good  pasture  for  bees.”  I am  sure  that 
with  their  assistance,  or  that  of  other  insects, 
it  can  be  very  profitably  grown  in  many  parts  of 
Ceylon. 

I forgot  to  mention  that  the  stems  of  those 
grown  in  Maskeliya  burnt  in  a stove  (They  were 
pithy  and  not  a bit  like  oak,  as  you  mention,) 
gave  a very  large  percentage  of  potash,  some  pieces, 
especially  roots,  coming  out  like  coral— only  much 
more  brittle  and  friable.— Yours  faithfully. 

T.  H.  F.  TOTHILL. 


TEA-GROWING  IN  RATNAPURA. 

Ratnapura,  Airy  Hill,  Nov.  11th. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  this  day  posted  to  yoor  address 
a sample  packet  of  tea  grown  on  a land  in  the  town 
of  Ratnapura  and  prepared  at  my  own  residence. 
I shall  thank  you  to  try  the  tea  sent  and  afford  me 
your  opinion. — Your*  faithfully, 

J.  P.  JAYEIYARDENB,  Head  Clerk,  P.  R.  0. 

[The  tea  seems  very  well  made,  but  the  flavour 
is  peculiar  and  an  expert  says  this  is  owing  to 
over-firing.  This  can  readily  be  avoided  again. — 
We  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  result  should  the 
Sinhalese  gardeuholders  turn  their  attention  to  tea, 
for  before  they  produce  their  million  lb.  or  so,  wo 
may  expect  one  if  not  two  millions  of  the  population  of 
Ceylon  to  become  regular  drinkers  of  the  new  beverage. 
—Ed.  T.  a.) 


JUTE  MESH  FOR  TEA. 

Yatiyantota,  Nov.  13th. 

Sir, — I send  you,  as  promised,  samples  of  jute 
mesh  made  in  Calcutta,  I have  been  expecting 
another  sample  of  a better  make  of  the  single  yarn 
mesh  (both  warp  and  weft  should  be  hard  spun), 
but  it  has  not  come  to  hand.  The  prices  of  these 
will  be  about  18o.  and  16o.  per  yard, — Yours  truly, 

E.  F.  DAVIS. 

[The  samples  referred  to  can  be  seen  by  anyone 
interested  at  our  office.  They  seem  substantial 
enough.— Ed. 2',  .<4.] 
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EXPERIMENTS  AT  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  S.  Davis,  Travelling  Agent  for  an  American 
firm  of  implement  makers,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Davies,  visited  the  School  of  Agriculture  this 
morning  by  arrangement,  and  spent  about  two 
hours  in  demonstrating  the  use  of  some  new  inven- 
tions. Two  hand  implements  were  first  tried,  with 
attachments  for  hoeing,  raking,  moulding,  &o., 
which  worked  most  admirablly  in  the  Indian  corn 
and  turmeric  plots.  They  are  well  adapted  for  all 
manner  of  crops  sown  in  rows,  and  are  the  most 
perfect  implements  of  their  kind.  'I'he  amount  of 
labour  and  time  they  save  are  incalculable,  while 
the  prices  of  the  machines  are  comparatively  cheap. 
Next  an  experiment  was  made  with  the  horse  hoe 
which  was  attached  to  two  bufi’aloes.  This  imple- 
ment was  also  made  to  do  the  work  of  ploughing, 
skimming,  moulding,  trenching,  &a.,  and  is  said  to 
be  largely  used  in  tobacco  and  sugar-cane  plantations. 
The  exhibition  of  the  working  of  these  machines 
was  much  appreciated  by  the  students.  The  horse- 
hoe  IS  perhaps  too  heavy  for  the  cattle  of  the 
country,  and  there  is  probably  not  much  scope  for 
the  use  of  the  implement,  which  may  also  bo  too 
expensive  for  the  Cejlon  Agriculturist,  but  the 
hand  machines,  which  can  no  doubt  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Davies  & Go’s,  ought  to  have  a good 
sale  in  the  island,  as  they  are  simply  invaluable 
for  garden  cultivation  of  every  kind,  Indian  corn 
(which  by  the  way  is  being  very  successfully  raised 
at  the  School  of  Agriculture)  and  such  crops. 

^ 

NOTES  ON  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

By  Dll.  J.  E.  Taylor,  p.l.s.,  f.g.s.,  &c., 

Editor  or  “ Science  Gossip.” 

Dr.  Beyerinck  has  just  described  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Amsterdam  some  highly  in- 
teresting and  important  experiments  relating  to  the 
infection  of  the  common  bean  (Vicia  faba)  with  a 
species  of  bacillus  (Bradicola).  He  filled  twelve  pots 
with  sterilised  river  sand,  which  had  been  rendered 
veiy  poor  in  nitrogen  by  wasliing  with  distilled  water. 
These  pots  he  divided  into  four  sets  of  three  each. 
On  April  25  a well-eteriliEed  seed  of  the  bean  was 
planted  in  each  pot.  The  dust  of  the  air  was  wholly 
excluded  from  the  pots,  and  arrangements  were  made 
so  that  the  watering  was  carried  on  under  dust  cxciu- 
sion-  The  first  sot  of  pots  was  watered  with  01 
of  phosphate  of  potash,  0-03  chlorate  of  lime,  0'06 
su'phate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  iu  one  litre  of  distilled 
water.  The  second  set  with  the  same  mixture  ; the 
third  set  ditto,  to  which  wa.s  added  0'2  grammes 
cf  nitrate  of  lime  ; and  the  fourth  set  ditto,  to  which 
was  added  0‘2  grammes  of  su'pha'e  of  ammonia. 
When  the  plants  had  develoj  ed  their  second  leaf,  the 
three  pots  of  the  first  set  and  one  tingle  pot  of  each 
of  the  other  three  sets  wore  infected  with  a gelatine 
culture  ot  bacillus,  cultivated  in  18S9  from  the  tuberch  s 
of  the  common  bean,  and  since  that  time  kept  in 
succeesive  tultures  The  bacteria  used  to  inieot  the 
beans  with  were  mixed  with  sterilised  com inm  water. 
On  dona  20,  on  one  old  co'yledon  of  a beau,  a fungus 
(p  nieiilium)  wa.s  found.  The  experimrnts  were,  there- 
toie,  not  continued  iurthor.  All  the  plants  were  taken 
from  the  pot.s,  and  their  roots  were  well  washed  and 
examined.  Every  one  of  the  six  iufccteJ  plants  boro 
mauy  tubercles,  whilst  not  one  of  the  six  remaining 
nondiifec.ed  jilants  show,  il  the  least  sign  of  tubercles. 
Dr.  Beyerinck  showed  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  iiil.rogon,  as  nitiate  or  as  aimnouia,  is  ind  fferent 
with  regard  to  the  p.-acLicability  ot  the  infeo'.ioii. 

That  nitrifying  organisms  exist  in  the  soil  has  been 
known  fur  some  years  past.  A Ereech  scientist,  ho.i  over, 
has  communicated  to  the  Academy  lii.s  discovery  that 
not  only  ai'o  nitrifying  microseupic  organisms  univer- 


sally distributed,  even  on  tlio  bare  rocks  of  mountain 
peaks,  but  that  to  them  may  be  attributed  a con- 
siderable share  in  the  important  work  of  breaking 
dew  I rock-masses  into  soils. — Australasian . 


BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(EVom  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Got.  23rd. 

Cinchona. — At  Tuesday’s  auctions  a fair  average  sup- 
ply of  bark  was  offered  for  sale,  the  catalogues  iu- 
cluding 


Ceylon  bark 

East  Indian  bark  ... 

aouth  American  bark 


Packages  Packages 
1,658  of  which  1,2.51  were  sold 
7.35  do  484  do 
1,129  do  431  do 


Total  ...  3,622  do  2,166  do 

The  assortment  was  a fairly  good  one  so  far  as  the  Ceylon 
cinchona  was  concerned,  while  East  Indian  barks  a)so 
included  some  very  good  lots,  particularly  in  Suecirubras 
and  Officinalis,  a large  proportion  being  of  somewhat  old 
import.  South  American  Calisayas  were  strongly  repre- 
sented, and  met  a fairly  steady  sale,  up  to  is  Id  per 
lb  being  paid  for  the  richest  lots,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  average  price  now  realised  by  these  barks 
is  a remunerative  one  for  the  growers.  No  Java  bark 
was  offered  at  all.  The  sales  opened  with  a fairly  good 
competition,  but  this  ceased  after  the  first  two  or  three 
catalogues,  and  prices  gradually  ceased  off,  a large  pro- 
ponioii  being  bought  in.  Tue  average  unit  may  be 
placed  at  about  1 |d  per  lb , or,  say,  about  8 per  cent 
lower  than  at  the  previous  auctions.  Druggists’  barks, 
however,  were  in  very  steady  request,  and  realised  full 
values  generally.  One  of  the  German  manufacturers  did 
not  compete  at  all  until  near  the  end  of  the  auctions. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  quantities  purchased 
by  the  principal  buyers  : — 

Lb. 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works  107,231 
Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  works  73,520 

Agents  for  the  Frankfort  o/M  and  IStuttgart  works  62,121 
Agents  for  the  Ifruuswick  factory  49,647 

Agents  for  the  Pelletier  works  ...  48,  33 

Messrs.  Howards  & Sons  ...  48,773 

Agents  for  the  Auerbach  factory  ...  36,740 

Mr.  Thomas  Whifien  ...  25,115 

Sundry  druggists  ...  ...  ...  30,097 

Kola.— A small  bag  (41  lb.)  of  good  bold  well-dried 

West  Indian  seeds  sold  by  auction  last  I’riday  at  the 
extraordinary  price  of  2s  8d  per  lb.  For  fair  dry  nuts 
2s  6d  to  2s  7d  per  lb.  has  beeu  paid  privately  this  week. 
The  report  that  sales  have  been  made  at  Is  9d  in  Liver- 
pool is  discredited  here  unless  the  quality  of  the  kolas 
is  exceptionally  poor. 

Coconut  Oil  ; raiher  lower,  good  to  fine  Cochin,  on 
the  spot,  34s  to  34a  6d  ; for  distant  shipment,  33s  6d 
c.  i.  f.  is  quoted ; fine  Ceylon  may  be  had  at  33s  on  the 
spot  or  at  29s  c.  i.  f.  for  distant  shipment. 


THEFT  OF  CARDAMOMS  AND  CACAO 


FROJI  THE  YATAWATTE  ESTATE. 

In  the  Police  Court  op  Matale. 

November  8th. 

Jas.  R.  Martin,  complainant  u.  Kandi  Carpeu,  De- 
fendant. 

In  Ibis  case  the  complainant,  who  is  a gentleman 
known  as  being  ” loath  to  come  to  Court,”  charged 
the  accused  with  the  theft  and  unlawful  possession  of 
a quantity  of  cardamoms  partially  cured,  property  ot 
L'uika  Company,  valued  at  E3.  It  appears  that  for 
some  time  past  the  outturn  of  the  cardamom  ciop 
wbtn  cured  ran  short  iu  small  quantities,  and  the  com- 
plainant had  reaton  to  believe  that  some  light-fingered 
person  or  persons  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

In  evidence  it  Irau.-.pired  today  that  tho  defendant 
was  employt  d by  Mr.  Martin  on  both  Ross  and  Yata. 
Watte  e.statea,  and  owing  to  bis  having  been  suspected 
of  miscoiiduot  was  paid  off. 

The  accused  engaged  a house  in  the  Yatawatte 
village  about  half-a-mile  from  the  estate  and  was  keep- 
ing a “ kada  ” there  dealing  in  dry  fish,  urecanuts,  etc. 

On  the  evening  of  the  G'.h  instant  he  was  coming 
akng  the  village  path  and  when  he  got  on  to  ihe 
main  road,  met  the  clerk  of  the  estate  and  a sawyer. 
The  former  questioned  tho  accused  as  to  the  contents 
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of  the  bundle  under  the  arm  when  he  said  it  was  I 
arecanut  and  as  things  would  have  it,  the  taywer  said  ! 
that  he  wanted  a chew  of  hotel  badly  and  both  ftlt 
the  bundle  when  the  accused  dropped  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  latter  and  ran  away.  The  evidence  for  the  com- 
plaint proved  conclusively  the  possession  and  the  charge 
having  been  read  and  explained  the  defendant  said  he 
had  canse  to  shew  and  wanted  time  to  get  his  witnesses 
which  was  allowed,  the  accused  in  the  meantime  bring 
remanded  till  Friday  next. 

The  next  case  was  that  in  which  one  Podia  was 
charged  with  the  possession  of  some  Cacao  partly  cured. 
The  accused  in  his  statement  said  that  he  bad  pur- 
chased the  Cacao  from  Kandi  Oarpen  (accused  in  the 
previous  case)  and  had  paid  him  R5.  This  boy  used 
to  go  about  in  the  Yatawatte  vi  lage  from  house  to 
house  trading  in  dry  fish,  salt  and  other  sundries,  at 
the  same  time  purchasing  whatever  he  gets  from  the 
villagers  and  from  what  could  have  been  gathered. 
Podia  was  a ready  purchaser  from  Kandi  Carpen  ; this 
case  is  also  fixed  for  Friday  next,  Podia  being  re- 
manded. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  cardamoms  of  the 
Malabar  variety  are  not  grown  within  a radius  of  six 
miles  from  (he  Yatawatte  estate  with  the  exception 
of  a few  bushes  on  Nawagala  which  does  not  give 
a crop  worth  curing,  neither  are  there  any  bushes  of 
this  variety  in  the  village. 

As  regards  Cacao  there  are  but  very  few  trees 
scattered  about  the  village  and  not  a single  villager 
could  have  the  quantity  taken  up  and  none  of  them 
know  the  process  of  curing  as  this  quantity  had  been. 

« 

Pearl  Fishing  is  still  carried  on — says  a 
home  journal  of  Oot.  31st — on  the  Tay,  though 
by  no  means  to  the  extent  that  it  used  to  be. 
Last  week  a brooch  was  presented  to  a lady  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  were  forty  Tay  pearls,  six 
of  them  being  large  and  valuable. 

Tea  and  Progress.— Another  sign  of  social  pro- 
gress is  the  new  Tee-to-tum  cafds  in  the  East-end. 
A quiet  elegant  and  almost  artistic  one  may  be 
found  in  the  Commercial-road,  end  a less  preten- 
tious but  very  pleasant  one  exists  in  the  Whitechapel- 
road.  These  oafds  are  founded  and  managed  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  a wealthy  tea-merchant,  who  is  quite 
an  enthusiast  for  social  reform.  Ho  does  not  desire 
to  make  money  out  of  the  enterprise,  but  to  provide 
an  attractive  place  which  shall  be  at  the  same 
time  restaurant  and  club  for  the  East-end  masses. — 
L,  (&  C.  Express-  Oct.  31st. 

Telegraph  Lines  are  subject  to  a great 
variety  of  pests.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  says  the  London  Globe,  there  is  an  orchid 
that  flourishes  on  the  excrement  of  birds  which 
encrusts  the  wire  and  the  “earth  contacts,”  re- 
sulting in  leakage  of  the  current  to  the  ground, 
which  is  a fruitful  source  of  trouble.  Again,  in 
Japan,  where  the  lines  run  along  roads  bordered  by 
cryptomeria  trees,  the  large  webs  of  a spider,  drip- 
ping with  rain  or  dew,  frequently  interrupt  the 
traffic.  In  Norway  the  poles  are  often  perforated 
by  a large  woodpecker,  which  is  supposed  to  mistake 
the  humming  of  the  wire  for  a nest  of  insects  in 
tlie  wood;  and  we  now  learn  from  Arizona,  U S., 
that  tlie  green  woodpecker  of  California,  Melauerpns 
formicivorns,  is  in  the  habit  of  digging  cavities  in 
the  red  cedar  poles.  In  these  it  builds  its  nest  or 
stores  the  larva;  upon  which  it  feeds.  Of  oourse, 
the  poles  are  snapped  across  by  the  high  gales. 
In  Ceylon,  branches  of  coconut  palms  tailing  on  the 
wires  sometimes  drag  tliein  down,  and  on  the 
Wilson’s  Bungalow  road,  a vegetable  growth  has 
been  pointed  out  to  us  on  the  wire,  arising  doubt- 
less from  bird  droppings,  which  interferes  with 
iuEulutioD. 


Paris  Green  and  London  IT'rple. — The 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  hears  of  much  recklessness 
in  America  in  the  use  of  this  poisonous 
tree  dressing,  and  others  deleterious  to  human 
beings  and  grazing  animals.  The  requisite 
quantity  is  often  greatly  exceeded,  thereby  adding 
to  the  cost  and  labour  of  its  application.  One  farmer 
used  it  over  a crop  of  cabbages,  and  caused  serious 
illness  to  those  who  partook  of  them.  Too  much 
caution  can  scarcely  be  taken  in  the  employment  of 
these  preparations  of  arsenic.  Sulphate  of  copper 
is  somewhat  less  poisenous,  and  it  is  almost  equally 
efflcaoious  when  used  against  the  Oodlin-moth  and 
mildew.  This  is  what  has  been  recommended  in 
a mixture  for  green  bug  on  eoiiee. 

Sea-water  as  the  Source  of  Gold. — We 
were  aware  that  silver  in  quite  appreciable  quantity 
was  diffused  in  the  ocean,  but  now  we  learn  from 
a paper  read  before  the  British  Association  that 
to  the  same  source  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  gold. 
Mr.  J.  Logan  Lolley,  f.g.s.  , stated 

— that  v;hile  geological  evidence  is  against  its  igotous 
origin,  all  the  gold  of  all  the  rocks  may  have  been 
derived  from  aqueous  deposition;  that,  infect,  all  this 
gold  may  have  been  deposited  by  marine  action  io  the 
satne  way  as  the  materials  of  the  aqueous  rocks  them- 
selves have  been.  Auh,  moreover,  our  unaltered 
sedimentary  rocks,  even  of  tertiary  age,  may  contain 
an  equal  amount  of  gold  in  pi-oportioa  to  their  bulk 
with  that  of  those  altered  or  melainorphos-ed  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  rocks,  which  have  hitherto  hern  regarded 
as  the  earth’s  great  treasures  cf  the  precious  metal, 
'i'he  knowledge  now  pos-sessed  of  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary auriferous  veins  in  Ca'ifornia  controverts  the 
Plutonic  as  well  as  the  palseozoio  hypothesis,  and  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  sea-svater  anl  of  its  precipitation 
by  organic  matter  alters  the  po.sition  of  the  question 
from  that  it  occupied  in  the  days  of  Murchison  and 
Forbes.  Since  silica  may  combine  with  gold  under 
heated  conditions,  and  the  silicate  of  gold  so  formed 
be  soluble  in  hot  water,  as  is  also  silica,  gold  in  the 
form  of  silicate  could  bo  carried  by  wafer,  heated  by 
deep-seated  conditions  or  by  the  neighbouring 
uprise  of  fused  matter,  from  its  original  position, 
and  be  deposited  in  veins  with  silica  itself  when 
subseqnent  segregration  would  separate  the  sili  a 
of  tlie  silicate  of  gold  and  leave  it  as  free  gold 
mbedded  in  quartz  as  it  is  now  foued.  The  discovery 
by  Sonstadt  of  nearly  a grain  of  gold  to  the  ton  of 
sea-water  shows  tt  at  the  sea  has  always  held  in 
Boluticn  an  ample  store  to  give  to  its  sediments  the 
amount  of  gold  they  are  low  found  to  contain,  and 
Daintree’s  discovery  of  the  power  of  organic  matter 
is  precipitate  gold  from  a solution  of  the  terchloride 
explains  the  deposition  of  gold  from  sea-water,  since 
on  tlie  sea-boltoms  there  has  always  been  a large 
amount  of  organic  matter.  Though  the  gold  so  de- 
posited would  be  iu  i.  fiuitesimsl  proportion  to  the 
mass  of  the  marine  mim  ral  sediments,  it  would  be 
aggregated  by  uuc'ei  of  metiliic  sulphides  by  which 
it  would  be  retained  until  thermal  conditions  favoured 
ils  couvei'sio.i  to  a soluble  silica‘e.  The  sulphide  of 
iron,  or  pyrites,  is  known  to  nearly  always  contain 
gold,  and  hence  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  gold 
of  the  sedimentary  rooks  which  have  not  been  sub- 
jee'ed  to  the  favo-uting  conditions  for  ils  sepaiation 
and  preserva'iou  in  quartz  wins  is  now  in  the  metallic 
sulpbides  these  rocks  conta'n.  In  such  rocks  as  the 
chalk  and  the  Londen  clay,  the  amcuut  of  pyrites 
is  very  great,  and  the  author  concluded  by  giving  a 
rougii  estima'o  of  wLat  may  be  l he  amount  of  the 
gold  now  iu  the  surface-rocks  cf  the  south-east  of 
England,  from  which  it  appears  that  these  deposits 
may  conlain  gold  to  the  value)  of  £100,000,000  sterling. 

The  Ohaitman  said  that  (he  iircspect  held  cut  by 
Mr.  L-.bley  was  very  enc  urajing,  and  lie  hoped  that 
sjiiie  oiiO  would  be  able  to  suggest  fcow  to  much 
wealth  c(uld  be  rendered  avai'abie.  There  was  good 
ground  for  believing  that  gold  deposits  were  gradu- 
ally growing,  and  therefore  for  the  present  this 
enormous  amount  of  gold  might  be  left  until  it  had 
aggregated  ioto  convenient  nuggets.  (Laughter.) 
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II1LLC0U:N’TKY  plantikg  eepoiit, 

THE  DWABF  MOUNTAIN  BAMBOO  AND  ITS  FLOWER— THE 
PATANA  SWAMP  BAMBOO — OTHER  BAMBOOS — FLOWERING 
TREES — BO-TREES  AND  PLANTAINS  AT  HIGH  ALTITUDES 
— TRAVELLING  BY  ROAD  VS,  RAILWAY  — THE  WEATHER. 

The  dwarf  mountain  bamboo,  which  forms  so 
large  a proportion  of  the  undergrowth  of  the  Ceylon 
forests,  at  and  over  4,600  feet  altitude,  is  in  flower 
and  seed  here  at  present ; and  in  reply  to  a letter 
from  me  Dr.  Trimen  states  : — 

“Your  small  mountain  Bamboo  is  Arundinaria  dehilis. 
I think  it  flowers  3'early  as  do  many  of  the  small 
species,  whereas  most  of  the  larger  kinds  blossom  and 
seed  only  at  long  intervals.  The  patana  swamp  one 
is  Arundinaria  densifolia.  It  is  flowering  and  seeding 
profusely  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  my  experience, 
and  I cinuot  find  that  anyone  has  ever  seen  it  in 
that  state  before.” 

It  is  not  in  aceordanea  with  my  observation  that 
the  dwarf  bamboo  flowers  annually : on  the  con- 
trary, I remember  the  late  Mr.  Wm,  Ferguson 
being  interested  in  the  flowering  and  seeding  of 
this  species  some  years  ago,  as  to  him  a novel 
circumstance  and  as  enabling  him  to  distinguish 
this  bamboo  from  the  other  prevalent  in  our  jungles, 
and  of  the  long  supple  stems  of  which  baskets, 
sieves,  &c.,  are  woven.  Then  as  to  the  patana 
swamp  or  aquatio  bamboo,  I wrote  very  fully  about 
its  abundance  and  extreme  beauty,  as  also  its 
probable  utility  as  a substitute  for  osiers,  after  a 
visit  to  Horton  Plains  in  March  1888.  Specimens 
brought  away  on  that  occasion  are  near  me*  as  I 
write,  as  perfect  in  tall  elegance  and  fine  foliage 
(though  altered  from  green  to  yellow  in  colour) 
as  when  they  were  cut  from  the  banka  of  the 
Belihuloya,  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  on  the 
occasion  mentioned.  I again  visited  the  Plain  in 
Nov.  1889  willi  a companion  to  whom  I had 
descanted  on  the  attraction  which  this  bamboo 
added  to  the  Maha  Eliya  expanses.  In  proportion 
was  my  mortification  to  find  that  the  swamp  bamboo 
had  flowered  and  fruited,  and  that  most  of  the  tall, 
slim,  beautiful  stems  had  withered  and  were  lying 
prostrate.  This  state  of  things  I also  fully  de- 
scribed in  a letter  “ from  the  Hills."  The  scene  of 
desolation,  although  on  a smaller  scale  in  relation 
to  space  but  especially  as  to  size  of  plants,  re- 
minded me  of  my  experience  in  South  Wynaad  in 
1870,  when  I saw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  large 
and  tall  stems  of  Bambusa  arundinacea,  which  had 
flowered,  seeded  and  died  down,  and  of  which  I 
procured  a large  quantity  of  seed.  Plants  from  that 
seed  grew  only  too  well  at  low  altitudes,  but  here  they 
have  made  but  poor  progress,  except  in  sheltered 
ravines. 

I should  think  Dr.  Trimen  will  find  that  many 
of  bis  correspondeats  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
will  be  glad  to  have  seeds  of  the  specially  elegant 
Arundinaria  densifolia. 

About  two  other  plants  which  Dr.  Trimen  has 
been  good  enough  to  identify  for  me,  he  writes  : — 

"There  is  nothing  to  say  of  any  general  interest 
about  tlie  two  mountain  trees  of  which  you  send  me 
tpecimens. 

“ A is  the  montane  form  of  Turpinia  pomifera,  a 
common  inhabitant  of  the  hill  forests.  I did  not  know 
its  young  foliage  was  so  brilliant;  I suppose  I do  not 
happen  to  iiave  seen  it  just  at  the  right  time. 

" B is  Pf/rjeum  irif/htianam  (not  a ‘ Weraln  ’ but) 
called  ‘ Ununu’  by  the  Sinhalese,  a name  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  several  jilace-namos. 

“ Many  trees  ‘ flush  ’ (as  the  tea-men  say)  with  the 
first  rains  of  each  monsoon,  and  many  also  blossom 
twice  in  the  year  at  the  same  times.” 

I wrote  to  Dr.  Trimen  respecting  T,  pomifera,  be- 
cause up  here  it  vies  with  the  iron-wood  in 
splendour  of  colouring,  the  tints  of  the  flush 
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shading  from  pink  to  scarlet  and  orange.  From 
the  damba  and  kina  this  tree  differs,  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  of  the  foliage  does  not  become  coloured, 
but  only  masses  of  flush  at  the  ends  of  twigs,  which 
at  a little  dialance  assume  the  appearance  of  rich 
cluiiters  of  flowers,  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  green 
of  the  glabrous  leaves.  On  a portion  of  Lome  estate 
which  was  not  burnt,  some  of  these  trees  were 
left  to  grow  separately,  and  having  plenty  of 
room  and  light,  they  are  truly  beautiful  objects 
handsome  in  form  and  rich  in  contrasted  colour- 
ing. Many  ravines  and  dells  in  Nuwara  Eliya 
are  at  present  brightened  with  the  warm  red  of 
the  young  foliage  of  this  tree,  the  more  welcome 
as  the  rhododendron  trees  at  present  scarcely 
show  a flower, — P.  iviphtianum,  which  I fancied 
might  be  a sijmjrlocos  or  a weralu,  has  been  recently 
enriching  the  forests  with  an  abundant  wealth  of 
spikes  of  white  and  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  quite 
worthy^  of  being  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
great  South  India  botanist,  as  famous  in  the  south 
as  Wallich  was  in  the  north,  more  than  half-a- 
oentury  ago,  when  the  former  was  publishing  his 
leones,  and  the  latter,  having  admitted  that  the 
Assam  plant  which  he  had  ranked  as  a camellia 
was  a true  tea,  was  teaching  botany  to  the  students 
of  the  Calcutta  Medical  College,  amongst  them 
Loos  and  Dickmau  and  Anthonisz  and  Warn- 
beek  from  Ceylon.— Of  course  the  well-knowa 
Oonoonagalia  estate  in  Madulkele  has  derived  its 
name  from  the  prevalence  of  this  tree  in  the 
forests  which  so  long  ago  were  felled  to  make  room 
for  such  cultured  plants  as  coffee,  cinchona  and 
tea.  A young  bo-tree  has  just  been  pi. nted  oppo- 
site the  Nanuoya  station,  In  loking  at  it,  I 
douoted  if  it  would  grow  at  the  alttude,  but  I now 
recollect  that  one  of  the  first  estates  opened  in 
the  Dimbula  District  was  Bogahawatte.  The  estate 
of  Kehelwatte,  close  by,  was,  I suppose  so  named  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  on  its  forest  site  of 
the  wild  plantains?  How  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way has  thrown  once  wollknown  places  and 
familiar  names  into  the  shade  1 How  many  of  the 
present  generation  of  Europeans  in  Ceylon  know 
anything  of  the  once  frequently  traversed  Colombo- 
Kandy  road  ? But  much  of  the  country  can  best 
be  seen  in  the  course  of  leisurely  road  drives. 

This  day,  which  opened  so  brghtly,  continued 
sunny  and  hot  until  clouds  gathered  at  eventide  and 
we  heard  a distant  rumble  of  thunder  ; but  no  rain 
fell,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a fine  day  for  our 
projected  visit  to  Mr.  Nock’s  mountain  paradise 
under  the  hoary  and  precipitous  brow  of  the  lofty 
Hakgala,  the  three  peaks  of  which  look  towards 
the  Central,  Uva  and  Sabaragamuwa  Provinces  with 
loving  regards. 


COLD  MORNINGS  AND  HOT  DAYS — A TRIP  TO  HAKGATA— > 
THE  FEUNEEY-FLOWERS-POTATOES-A  FINE  VIEW 
OP  UVA— FUTURE  IMPROVEMENTS  FURTHERFD  BY  TUB 
RAILWAY — RAIN  WANTED. 

Nanuoya,  Nov.  I2(b. 

" Hotter  and  hotter  every  day,”  with  mornings 
cold  in  proportion,  musb  be  the  meteorological  record. 
Yesterday  was  a ” blazing  hot  " day  in  Nuwara  Eliya 
and  Hakgala  : a day  which  rendered  the  cooling 
effect  of  a (4'ive  through  the  atmosphere  grateful,  and 
doubly  so  the  dense  shade  and  coolness  of  the 
beautiful  ‘‘Fernery”  at  Hakgala.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  this  being  the  favourite  resort  of  visitors 
to  the  mountain  Gardena ; for,  besides  the  wonderful 
colleoticn  of  ferns,  which  Mr.  Nock  is  engaged  in 
classifying  and  naming,  there  is  a great  variety  of 
allied  plants,  or  plants  which  habitually  indicate  a 
preference  for  the  shade  into  which  we  were  glad  to 
retire  on  this  occasion,  although  we  had  been 
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oharmed  with  the  many  beautiful  or  new  vegetable 
and  floral  treasures  arrayed  on  the  parterres  and  in 
the  borders  of  the  open  and  prettily  turfed  expanses. 
To  children  a visit  to  these  Gardens  affords  great 
enjoyment,  and  those  who  aooompanied  us  had 
such  fun  ” in  running  round  and  round  and  hither 
and  thither  over  the  maze  of  narrow  walks,  on  the 
sides  of  the  ravine  in  which  the  Fernery  is  situated, 
and  were  so  delighted  with  all  the  interesting  and 
beautiful  objects  they  saw,  that  they  gave  voice  to 
the  feeling  of  us  ‘‘  children  of  a larger  growth,”  when 
they  expressed  reluctance  to  leave  Hakgala.  Mr. 
Nock,  as  usual,  had  many  plants,  new  or  newly  in 
flower,  ornamental  and  useful,  to  which  to  direct  our 
attention  ; and  not  the  least  interesting  “ exhibit  ” 
was  a plot  of  potatoes,  wonderfully  prolific  and 
healthy,  although  the  fourth  successive  crop  was 
being  grown  in  the  same  ground.  I could  speak  of 
our  admiration  of  roses,  camellias,  begonias,  tree 
daisies  and  other  things  of  beauty,  but  the  place  must 
be  visited  to  get  an  idea  of  its  beauty,  and  on  a day 
such  as  we  enjoyed,  to  realize  the  grandeur  of  the 
view  of  the  vast  spreading  valley  of  Uva,  with 
its  rice  fields,  its  patana  hills  and  forested  moun- 
tains and  the  majesty  of  the  precipitous  face  of 
sheer  rock  which  rises  over  the  Gardens.  We  saw 
interesting  photographs  of  the  views  from  some 
points,  but  not  of  a size  to  do  justice  to  the 
massiveness  of  the  mountain  or  the  extent  of  the 
prospects.  The  sight  of  the  enormous  proportion 
of  grassy  prairies  in  Uva  cannot  but  raise  ques- 
tions as  to  the  possibility  of  improving  the 
pasturage  in  some  cases,  of  culture  of  useful  food 
or  fibrous  products  in  others,  and  of  considerable 
afiorestment  in  suitable  situations.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  much  of  this  is  in  the  future,  progress 
— material,  intelluctual  and  spiritual — being  in- 
definitely furthered  by  the  railway  over  which 
trains  laden  with  passengers  and  the  exchanges  of 
a profitable  commerce  will  soon  be  entering  the 
ancient  Principality  of  Uva  and  awakening  its 
echoes  to  the  sounds  of  a new  dispensation. 

This  morning  here  is  no  exception  to  the  sunny 
brightness  and  perfect  calm  of  the  openings  of 
previous  days,  and  but  for  a mass  of  moist  looking 
haze  up  towards  the  table-land  between  Totapala  and 
Pidurutalagala,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  predict 
a continuance  of  the  present  brilliant  weather.  Mr. 
Nock  on  the  Uva  side,  like  others  on  this  side 
who  are  putting  out  plants,  would  be  glad  of  a 
little  rain.  Our  thermometer  went  down  to  52° 
in  the  very  early  hours  of  this  morning,  but  all 
the  signs  point  to  a sun  heat  today  represented 
by  not  far  from  three  times  that  figure. 


SUPPLY  BASKETS  AND  THEIE  VALUE  IN  TEANSPOETING — 
SUCCESS  OP  EUCALYPTS  &C. — PEPPEE  IN  CEYLON — 
THE  WEAIHEE. 

Nanuoya,  Nov.  12th. 

Yesterday,  when  cn  route  to  Nuwara  Eliya,  we 
came  upon  a gang  of  coolies,  eight  in  number,  carry- 
ing loads,  each  made  up  of  several  hundreds  of 
funnel-shaped  supply  baskets,  packed  one  into  the 
other  in  long  rolls.  The  baskets  had  probably  come 
from  Kalutara  to  Nanuoya  by  train,  and  we  naturally 
specu’ated  on  their  destination.  With  a good  deal 
of  probability,  considering  the  extensive  failure  in 
planting  after  the  ordinary  fashion  in  the  partially 
cleared  forests  below  Nuwara  Eliya,  we  credited  the 
consignment  to  the  local  forest  officers.  In  any 
case  it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  better  for 
foresters  and  planters  to  incur  the  cost  of  such 
babkofs,  where  sections  of  bamboo,  or  other 
subslitu'.es,  are  not  available,  than  to  lose,  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case,  plants  put  out.  which  have 
cost  so  much  in  the  shape  of  purchase  of  ssed  and 
labour  expended  on  nurseries.  Plants  differ  very 
much  in  sensitiYoncss  to  the  clleot  of  transplanting. 


Tea  does  well  whan  put  out  at  an  early  stage  of 
growth  and  I believe  better  when  of  an  age  which 
renders  “stumping”  necessary.  Frenelas,  on  the 
other  hand,  succeed  as  seedlings,  but  “ insidious 
defunction  ” is  the  rule  with  plants  above  half  a 
foot  in  height.  Many  of  the  Australian  euoalypts, 
too,  die  from  the  effects  of  transplanting.  No 
wonder  though  the  grevilleas  are  such  favourites : 
not  only  are  they  amongst  the  most  free-growing 
and  beautiful  of  trees,  but  the  plants  put  out  in 
anything  like  decent  weather  practically  all  succeed. 
That  is  in  the  hill  and  mountain  regions,  for  of 
white  toons  and  grevilleas  recently  sent  to  a low- 
country  estate  the  report  is  that  fully  80  per  cent  of 
the  toons  have  succeeded,  while  95  per  cent  of  the 
grevilleas  perished.  The  fact  is  probably  significant 
of  the  zones  in  which  each  will  best  fiourish, 
although  1 have  seen  some  fine  specimens  of 
grevillea  and  also  of  Norfolk  Island  pine  at  Colombo. 

The  mention  of  the  lowcountry  estate  in  which  I 
am  interested  reminds  me  of  “ Pepperoorn’a”  recent 
allusion  to  the  comparative  failure  of  the  plant  from 
the  fruit  of  which  that  clever  writer  has  derived  his 
nom  de  jdume.  Our  climate  in  the  south-west  of 
Ceylon  bears  so  much  of  general  resemblance  to 
that  of  Malabar,  where  some  of  the  beat  pepper 
in  the  world  is  grown,  that  many  of  us  thought 
that  the  vine  ought  to  grow  well  and  be  fruit- 
ful of  its  special  spice  with  us.  In  my  own  case 
I had  encouragement  in  the  shape  of  groves  of 
jak  trees  in  native  gardens  near  my  land,  which 
were  certainly  not  grown  merely  as  ornamental 
creepers.  I have,  therefore,  grown  the  vines  to 
some  extent  on  trees  and  on  rocks,  and  in  both 
cases,  there  has  been  no  failure  in  luxuriant 
growth.  But  fruit  has  not  been  in  proportion,  and 
of  the  small  quantities  of  peppercorns  yielded,  my 
native  neighbours  have  for  two  successive  years 
helped  themselves  pretty  liberally.  The  effect  of 
turning  the  tops  of  the  plants  downwards,  of 
pruning  and  of  watching  will  be  tried  before  the 
experiment  is  abandoned  ; but  I have  a considerable 
degree  of  fear  that  pepper  must  be  added  to 
Liberian  coffee,  cacao,  indiarubber  trees  and 
manioea  as  cultivation  of  a non-paying  nature,  in 
the  locality  where  k i and  coconuts  flourish. 


November  13th. 

The  fine  weather  remains  unbroken,  although 
the  sky  clouded  over  and  there  was  an  attempt 
to  rain  yesterday.  The  light,  cool  breeze  we  get 
is  steadily  from  the  north-east  ; and  this  clear,  cold 
but  sunny  morning  does  not  certainly  indicate  the 
proximity  of  rain.  All  we  knew  of  your  great  rain- 
storm up  here  was  the  appearance  of  a mass  of 
darkness  far  in  the  west  and  far  below  us,  which 
led  to  the  exclamation,  “ They  are  having  heavy 
rain  at  Colombo.”  This  being  the  last  working  day 
before  the  Tivali,  extra  pluckers  have  been  crowded 
on  to  save  the  abundant  tea  flush.  Another  will 
be  well  on  before  steady  work  is  resumed,  we  fetr. 

AFFORESTATION — AUSTEALI.AN  TIMBER  TREES— USEFUL 

JAPAN  TIMBERS— RICE  CULTIVATION  IN  CEYLON. 

Nanuoya,  Nov.  12th. 

lu  writing  this  morning  about  our  yesterday’s 
delightful  trip  to  Hakgala  and  of  the  vast  expanses 
of  patana  visible  in  Uva  I mentioned  the  affores- 
tation of  portions  of  those  patanas  as  desirable. 
Amongst  the  most  barren  portions  of  our  patanas 
are  those  thi  soil  of  which  consists  mainly  of 
ironstone.  Now  it  is  in  soil  of  this  nature  in 
Western  Australia  that  two  of  the  best  of  the 
euoalypts  flourish  and  bear  timber  of  tho  best 
quality.  I refer  to  the  Jarbau  (E.  marginata) 
and  the  Karri  (E.  diversicolor).  Those  trees  and 
others  ought,  therefore,  to  be  tried  on  such  soils, 
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good-sized  holes  being  of  course  dug  for  the  reception 
of  the  plants  or  seed,  and  time  for  thorough 
geration  being  allowed  before  the  seedlings  or  the 
seeds  are  deposited.  The  fact  I have  mentioned 
of  specially  fioe  timber  trees  growing  best  on  hard 
ironstone  soil  has  been  stated  by  Baron  Von  Mueller 
and  other  writers  on  Australian  trees,  and  has  been 
repeated  by  the  author  of  a paper  on  some  of  the 
leading  Australian  timbers  written  for  the  Institution 
of  Oivil  Engineers  in  1887,  and  to  which  Mr.  Walter 
Tringham  has  been  good  enough  to  draw  my 
attention.  Mr.  Chamier,  m.  i.  c.  e,,  the  writer  in 
question,  gives  a fair  account  of  the  conflicting 
testimony  as  to  the  power  of  jarrah  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  white-ant  and  teredo  navalis.  It 
seems  to  be  certain  that  jarrah  is  one  of  the  best 
wood  for  jetties  and  for  many  other  purposes.  Those 
purposes  do  not  include  its  use  as  firewood,  how- 
ever; for  Baron  Von  Mueller  dwells  on  its  non- 
inflammability as  its  great  merit  for  roof  shingles. 
The  cost  of  working  some  of  the  best  Australian 
timbers  is  great,  on  account  of  their  weight  and 
extreme  hardness.  But  such  qualities  add  to  their 
value  as  sources  of  hard  wood  sleepers  for  railways. 
In  this  purpose,  however,  karri  and  red  gum 
{E  rostrata)  timber  seems  superior  to  that  of  jarrah. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  Mr.  Chamier  that 
he  accompanied  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Doyne  (the 
first  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Colombo-Kandy  railway) 
on  an  ofBcial  visit  to  Western  Australia  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  on  harbour  improvements 
when  the  magnificent  jarrah  forests  and  their 
utilization  were  reported  on  by  Mr.  Doyne.  But 
the  Government  contented  itself  by  according  liberal 
encouragement  to  private  enterprise.  The  export 
is  considerable,  and  the  demand  in  advance  of 
supply.  On  the  estate  whence  I write,  as  I lately 
mentioned,  we  have  found  this  fine  tree  by  no 
means  a slow  grower,  and  specimens  of  this  eucalypt 
and  of  E.  robunta  are  amongst  our  finest  trees. 
The  timber  of  the  jarrah,  like  all  others,  would 
be  more  valuable  and  appreciated,  if  it  were  well 
seasoned.  Karri,  which  grows  to  the  size  of  300 
to  400  feet,  resembles  jarrah,  but  is  not  so  red  in 
colour.  Its  transverse  strength  is  superior  and  it 
can  be  obtained  in  pieces  of  enormous  size.  Bed 
gum  {E.  rostrata)  differs  from  jarrah  and  karri, 
in  preferring  moist  situations  and  yet  its  timber 
is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  is  a special  favourite 
for  railway  sleepers.  This  is  the  tree  to  grow 
beside  streams  or  in  swamps.  Next  to  red  gum 
Mr.  Chamier  classes  the  various  iron  barks, 
E.  siderophloia,  found  mainly  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland.  Its  timber  is  one  of  the  hardest 
and  stronges  t in  existence.  But  it  is  of  such  slow 
growth  that  it  may  not  be  so  suitable  as  many 
of  its  congeners  for  cultivation  in  Ceylon.  The 
next  tree  mentioned  by  the  writer  is  the  world- 
famous  blue  gum  (E.  glolulus),  which  _ grows 
rapidly  enough  in  Ceylon  and  can  be  coppiced  for 
firewood,  but  it  seems  to  flourish  in  many  other 
countries,  the  Cape,  Algeria  and  even  Italy,  better 
than  in  many  parts  of  our  island.  The  timber  is 
good,  but,  unless  well  seasoned,  is  apt  to  warp  and 
shrn  k.  Mr.  Chamier’s  list  closes  with  stringy 
bark  (E,  obliqua).  This,  with  E.  gigantea  and  E. 
capiitcllata,  yields  the  bulk  of  the  “ hard  wood”  used 
in  Australia,  useful  for  a large  number  of  purposes, 
although  not  equal  to  those  trees  previously  noticed. 

lu  the  same  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  is  a paper  on  useful 
Japan  timbers,  by  Mr.  J H.  T.  Turner,  Assoc. 
M.i.  c.  E.  The  writer  states  “ Of  the  120  kinds  of 
Japanese  timber  catalogued  by  the  late  Dr.  Gesto, 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
the  six  following  have  boon  selected  for  notice,  as 
^bose  wbiob  chiefly  coacera  the  builder,  namely 


Shira,  Kashi,  Keyaki,  Aku  Matsu,  Kuro  Matsu, 
Hinoki,  and  Sugi.”  The  last-named  is  the  so-called 
cedar,  Grgptomeria  japonica,  of  the  timber  of  which 
most  of  the  tea  boxes  used  in  Ceylon  are  made.  Of 
Momi,”  which  is  advertised  as  preferable,  in  being 
destitute  of  odour,  I find  no  mention.  The  shocks 
we  get  here  are  composed  entirely  of  Sugi  wood, 
which  is  just  a superior  kind  of  deal,  occa- 
sionally prettily  marked  with  wavy  shadings, 
so  that  I cannot  doubt  its  looking  well  aa 
furniture  or  wainscoting,  if  polished  and  var- 
nished. But  neither  when  I have  stood  close  to 
the  carpenters  when  they  were  planing  and  fitting 
the  pieces  have  I observed  any  marked  odour,  nor 
have  we  ever  had  complaint  of  its  affecting  the  tea 
through  the  lead  lining.  The  tree,  C.  japoidaa,  is 
very  largely  and  successfully  grown  in  and  around 
Nuwara  Eliya  and  personally  I have  readily  invested 
in  a pound  of  the  seed  advertised  by  Messrs. 
Mackwood  at  so  moderate  a price.  Apart  from 
our  own  experience  of  this  handsome,  araucaria- 
like tree,  the  sight  of  some  fine  specimens,  well, 
grown  at  an  early  age,  in  the  Hakgala  Gardena 
yesterday  quite  reassured  us  of  this  being  a good  tree 
to  grow.  iSo,  we  should  think  must  be  the  very 
handsome  Finns  sinensis,  resembling  considerably  in 
foliage  that  king  of  pines,  the  Finns  longifolia  of  the 
Himalayas,  with  its  copious  bunches  of  foliage  con- 
sisiting  of  spines  so  long  and  elastic  as  to  look  like 
masses  of  green  hair.  Mr.  Nook  is  growing  some 
other  pines,  including  Pinus  cf.nariensis.  The  sugi, 
or  Crijptomeria  japonica,  may  not  yield  a first-class 
timber  ; but  it  is  useful  and  easily  wrought,  and, 
although  last  on  Mr.  Turner’s  list,  it  stands  well 
with  us  for  readiness  of  growth  and  beauty  of  form. 
Specimens  of  a little  over  four  years  old  in  Nuwara 
Eliya  are  over  20  feet  high,  although  they  have  put 
on  abundance  of  lateral  branches  from  the  root 
upwards.  The  timber  is  useful  for  house  work  aa 
well  as  for  tea  boxes  and  like  purposes,  Mr.  Turner 
describes  Keyaki  as  the  most  important  of  his  group. 
Its  scientific  name  is  Zellcova  Kealci.  The  wood  is 
light  brown,  strong  and  durable,  handsomely  marked 
and  takes  a fine  polish,  so  that  it  is  valued  for 
furniture.  This  tree  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Ceylon.  The  Sbira  Kashi  is  an  oak, 
{Quercus  glauca),  and,  therefore,  not  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful here.  The  Aka  Matsu  or  Me  Matsu  or  Red 
Pine  (Pinus  densiflora)  seems  a very  useful  tree 
equally  good  for  house  building  and  all  kinds  of  car- 
pentery.  This  tree  ought,  also,  to  be  tried  in  Ceylon. 
Bo  also,  ought  the  Kuro  Matsu  or  0-Matsu  (Finns 
Thunbergii),  the  common  timber  of  the  Japan 
hill  forests.  Still  more  valuable,  apparently,  is  the 
Hinoki  (Chaecypario  obtusa),  good  for  house  con- 
struction, railway  sleepers  and  cabinet  work. — In 
Japan,  as  in  many  other  countries,  the  trees  are  cut 
at  too  early  an  ago  and  the  timber  is  very  imperfectly 
seasoned.  The  proper  cutting  age  of  the  trees 
named  varies  from  30  to  60  years,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  in  our  climate  maturity  will  be 
attained  at  half  the  periods  required  in  Japan. 
Many  of  the  trees  good  for  timber  at  an  advanced 
age  must  bo  useful  for  fuel  at  much  early  periods 
of  their  existence, a good  proportion  coppicing  freely. 
Gryptomeria  japonica,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  coppice 
well,  seeing  that  it  can  be  easily  propjgated  from  cut- 
tings. This  we  know  from  experience  aa  well  as  from 
books.  Mr.  Turner  mentions  that  in  Japan  “ neglect 
of  seasoning  is  seldom  aggravated  by  the  use  of  paint 
of  any  kind,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  stain  wood 
with  shibu  (the  juice  of  persimmon)  darkened 
with  lamp  black  or  ashes.  Shibu  is  a powerful 
astringent,  and  does  not  hinder  the  sap  from 
leaving  the  green  timber,  whilst  it  affords  some 
protection  from  the  weather.”  We  suppose  most 
of  out  readers  are  aware  that  lime  in  moderate 
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quantity  is  useful,  placed  in  water  where  logs  of 
timber  are  seasoned  ; and  that,  applied  in  quantity 
and  directly,  it  gives  a dark  hue  to  the  lightest 
coloured  wood. 

I have  read  with  interest  and  pleasure  the  very 
able  letter,  signed  “ A.,”  on  Kioe  Culture  in  Ceylon, 
proving  that  whatever  the  force  of  the  sentiment 
of  regard  for  “patrimonial  inheritance”  may  be,  it 
cannot  possibly  account  for  thousands  of  persons, 
year  after  year,  being  willing,  or,  even  if  they 
were  willing,  being  able  to  continue  an  unremu- 
nerative  pursuit.  Eioe-growing  must  certainly  be 
remunerative,  according  to  the  native  standard  of 
profit,  or  it  would  not  be  persevered  in.  As  the 
writer  points  out,  if  the  returns  are  not  such  as 
might  be  obtained  by  superior  modes  of  cultivation, 
the  pursuit  suits  native  idiosyneraoy,  because,  if 
the  results  are  moderate,  so  is  the  amount  of 
physical  labour  necessary  to  obtain  them : a few 
weeks  of  exceptional  work  and  then  months  of  the 
dearly  loved  dolce  far  iilente.  The  late  Mr.  James 
de  Alwis  went  the  length  of  saying  that  Euro- 
peans often  did  injustice  to  native  cultivators 
from  ignorance  of  their  habits.  “ Ye  are  idle  I ye 
are  idle  1 ” has  been  said  of  them  when  observed 
sleeping  during  the  day  hours,  by  persons  who 
knew  not  that  the  preceding  night  had  been  spent 
in  labour  on  the  fields.  And  it  is  a fact  that  I 
have  personally  seen  the  Jafina  cultivators  busy 
raising  water  from  wells  and  irrigating  their  fields 
on  moonlight  nights.  The  natives  can  work  hard 
and  continuously,  occasionally,  so  as  by  the  results 
of  such  labour  spurt  to  secure  the  luxury  of 
absolute  idleness  for  lengthened  periods.  This,  in 
a pursuit  which  is  ordinarily  remunerative,  or  it 
would  be  abandoned.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
that  with  steady  industry  applied  to  improved 
modes  of  culture,  the  pursuit  would  be  far  more 
remunerative  and  the  condition  of  the  cultivators 
far  better  and  hnppier  than  is  at  present  the  case. 
That  is,  if  to  steady  industry  in  improved  cultiva- 
tion, provident  habits  were  added.  The  object  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture  and  its  alumni,  the  “ Agri- 
cultural Instructors,"  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  of  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Elliott,  is  to  teach  the 
people  to  increase  the  produce  of  their  lands  by 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  and  by  steady 
instead  of  spasmodic  work,  and  also  to  inculcate 
such  provident  habits  as  saving  seed-paddy  from 
the  proceeds  of  harvest,  instead  of  paying,  as  many  of 
them  do,  50  per  cent  per  crop  season  for  its  supply. 
If  the  landlord  supplies  the  seed  and  receives  it  back 
with  50  per  cent  added,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
this  is  unjust  to  the  labourer,  whose  share  is  in 
proportion  lessened.  But  in  most  oases  the  seed- 
paddy  is  supplied  by  outsiders,  who  also  lend  money 
for  exorbitant  interest  on  the  mortgage  of  lands. 
This  it  is,  the  going  into  debt  to  usurious  money- 
landers,  which  v/eighs  down  the  cultivators  here  as 
in  India,  aqd  which  in  the  latter  country  has 
induced  Government  to  pass  exceptional  laws, 
providing  that  in  no  case  can  the  land  be  alienated, 
and  arranging  a system  of  money  advances  by 
Government  to  the  cultivators  at  moderate  interest, 
a system  which  our  Government  might  well  imitate. 
For  the  rates  of  interest  charged  by  ordinary 
moneylenders  are  generally  excessive  and  ruinous. 
In  a large  number  of  the  oases  of  experimental 
land  settlement  by  Mr.  J,  H.  do  Saram,  the 
lands  were  mortgaged,  in  most  instances  to  members 
of  the  “ great  unpaid  ” class,  for  sums  on  which 
lOi  per  cent  interest  (why  the  odd  fraction  ?)  had 
to  be  paid.  How  can  any  ordinary  enterprise 
boar  such  a rate,  or  the  much  higher  rates  which 
I believe  are  in  many  cases  axactcdl  While, 
therefore,  it  is  certain  that  paddy  cultivation  pays 


fair  returns,  or  it  would  be  abandoned,  it  has 
bear  burdens  compared  to  which  the  Government' 
rent  of  less  than  10  per  cent  is  as  nothing.  The 
efforts  of  those  who  are  labouring  in  a legitimate 
manner  to  improve  the  condition  and  lighten  the 
self-imposed  burdens  of  the  goyiyas  are,  therefore, 
worthy  of  all  encouragement  and  praise. 


MOISTUBE  ON  PLANTS  MISTAKEN  FOR  DEW — FROST  AND 
TEMPERATURE  AT  NDWARA  ELIVA — THE  DEPOSITION 
OF  DEW— MIST  EQUIVALENT  TO  RAIN — EFFECT  OF 
DUST  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE  — THE  MIST  LINE  AND 
COFFEE— MIST  AND  HEALTH— FIGS — FINE  WEATHER. 

Nanuoya,  Nov.  14th, 

Now  that  the  season  is  approaching,  has  indee^ 
arrived,  when,  according  to  the  popular  conundrum* 
the  moisture  which  ascended  from  the  earth  for 
sun-dry  reasons  will  descend  in  dew  (due)  time. 
Dr.  Maepherson’s  article  in  Longman's  Magazine, 
embodying  the  results  of  the  very  interesting  ex- 
periments by  Mr.  Aitken,  f.  r.  s.,  of  Falkirk, 
possesses  special  interest.  It  seems  that  moisture 
on  plants,  which  for  centuries  has  been  mistaken 
for  dew,  is  really  exuded  from  the  leaves  by  an 
amount  of  reserve  energy  in  the  roots,  which  in 
the  case  of  healthy  vegetation  acta  with  a force 
quite  remarkable.  That  the  leaves  of  plants  ex- 
uded moisture,  especially  when  exposed  to  sunlight, 
has  been  long  known,  and  the  process  was  des- 
cribed by  Boussingault  in  the  case  of  mint. 
What  Mr.  Aitken  has  established,  besides  measur- 
ing the  force  with  which  the  roots  act,  is  that  the 
moisture  excreted  from  the  leaves  of  grass  and 
other  plants  in  a healthy  condition  takes  invari- 
ably the  form  of  a drop  (what  in  Scotland  we 
call  a blob)  resting  on  the  extremity  of  the  leaf, 
and  that  such  false  dew  exists  when  true  dew, 
for  which  it  has  constantly  been  mistaken,  is 
entirely  absent.  Wo  have  all  been  in  the  habit 
of  crediting  the  atmosphere  with  depositing  con- 
densed moisture,  when  in  reality,  the  moisture 
has  coma  from  the  earth  and  has  been  forced  up 
the  stems  of  plants  and  out  through  the  pores  of 
healthy  leaves  "by  a species  of  energy  even  more 
remarkable  than  that  which  enables  some  forms  of 
mushrooms  to  upheave  not  only  superincumbent 
earth  but  even  heavy  masses  of  stone.  Dead  or 
withered  leaves  never  show  this  excreted  mois- 
ture, but  they  can  be  “ wet  with  the  dews  of  the 
night  ; ” with  moisture  diffused  over  their  whole 
surface.  So  with  healthy  leaves  : in  addition  to 
the  drops  of  excreted  moisture  at  their  points, 
their  whole  surface,  and  specially  their  lower  sur- 
forces,  can  be  renderd  diffusively  moist  by  true 
dew,  which  is  always  evaporated  from  the  earth, 
that  earth  being  ever  warmer  than  the  air  in 
contact  with  it.  If  plants  or  stones  or  any 
substance  on  the  earth’s  surface  have  been  ren- 
dered cold,  or  rather  have  been  deprived  of  their 
warmth  by  the  radiation  of  heat  into  space, 
the  moisture  coming  warm  from  the  earth  is 
condensed  on  such  cold  objects,  especially  on 
their  undersides  ; the  dew,  in  a very  low  tem- 
perature, taking  the  beautiful  form  of  rime 
or  hoar-frost.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
snow-white  appearance  so  frequently  assumed  on 
cold,  clear  nights  and  mornings  by  the  grassy 
plains  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  in  the  winter  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March, 
—the  cold,  or  rather  the  abstraction  of  heat,  being 
there  intensified  by  the  evaporation  of  swamp 
moisture  as  well  as  the  radiation  of  heat.  In 
February  and  March  the  mean  nocturnal  temperature 
at  our  Sanatorium  is  7 deg.  below  the  mean  shade 
temperature  : that  is  the  mean  nightly  temperatures 
for  those  months  is  50  deg.  and  51  deg.,  against 
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57  deg.  and  58  deg.  mean  shade  temperature.  But 
on  exceptional  nights  the  temperature  goes  down  to 
freezing  point.  For  instance,  in  January  and 
December  J.889,  the  minimum  nocturnal  temperature 
went  so  low  as  ‘62  deg,  ; in  February  33  deg.;  in 
November  33  deg.  3 ; and  in  March  34  deg.  Coffee 
trees  growing  in  swamps,  at  elevations  far  below 
that  of  Nuwara  Bliya,  were  sometimes  blighted 
(“killed  by  frost”  was  the  popular  idea)  in  very 
clear  cold  weather.  Of  course  the  injury 
arose  from  air  near  the  ground  chilled  by  the 
combined  effects  of  evaporation  of  moisture  and 
radiation  of  heat  into  space.  There  can  bo  cold 
at  night  and  in  the  early  mornings,  intense  enough 
to  injure  vegetation,  without  the  presence  of  actual 
frost.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Aitken’s  conclusions 
regarding  dew.  It  will  be  obvious  that  dew,  owing 
its  origin  always  to  the  earth,  as  he  has  proved, 
is  not  always  condensed  by  plants  or  other  objects 
near  the  surface.  Much  of  it  occasionally  ascends 
into  the  atmosphere,  until  it  meets  with  strata 
cold  enough  to  condense  its  minute  particles.  It  then 
■ to  the  earth  whence  it  arose,  if  there  is  a 
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or  in  one  of  ‘ ‘ the  fields  ot  uppo.  _ 

1 have  correctly  represented  the  main  resuiis 
Mr.  Aitken’s  interesting  experiments  as  embodied 
in  Dr.  Maopherson’s  paper ; but  the  paper  is  so 
intereibing  and  in  some  aspects  so  important,  that 
I trust  you  may  be  able  to  reproduce  it  in  its 
entirety.  In  any  case  I cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  the  concluding  paragraph,  in 
which  the  scientific  facts  are  clothed  with  the 
language  of  poetry,  thus  : — 

These  two  facts,  then,  have  now  been  established: 
that  what  was  long  considered  to  be  dew  is  merely 
the  exudation  of  vigorous  plants,  and  that  true  dew 
rises  from  the  ground.  Brilliant  globules  are  produced 
by  the  vital  action  of  the  plant — the  liquid  being  the 
elixir  vita  of  vegetation — showing  life  in  one  of  the 
most  charming  forms  in  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
especially  when  the  deep-red  setting  sun  makes  them 
glisten  all  a-tremble  with  gold  light  ; while  an  infinite 
number  of  minute  but  glistening  particles  of  moisture 
bedeck  the  blade-surfaces  in  the  form  of  gentle  dew, 
which  has  risen  in  water-valour  from  the  warm  bosom 
of  Mother  Earth,  to  rerfesh  the  thirsty  plants  and 
diffuse  fragrance  all  around. 

I wish  I knew  as  much  about  one  of  the  earliest 
meteorological  phenomena  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
record, — the  “mist”  which  “arises  out  of  the 
ground  ” in  a moist  state  of  the  earth,  as, 
by  means  of  the  paper  referred  to,  I now 
do  about  the  clew,  which  is  peculiar  to  weather 
in  which  the  atmosphere  contains  the  minimum 
of  moisture.  In  Nuwara  Eliya,  for  instance,  rain 
and  mist  prevail  in  June,  when  the  average 
mean  relative  humidity  is  represented  by  so  high 
a figure  as  95  deg. ; dew,  in  its  frozen  state,  giving 
hoar-frost  in  Feb.  ; the  average  humidity  of 
which  month  is  so  low  as  73  deg.  Mr.  Blanford 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  weather  and  olimates 


of  India  and  Ceylon  is  less  satisfactory  in  deal’ 
lag  with  haze  and  fog,  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  work.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
studied  the  phenomenon  of  mist  in  mountain 
regions,  such  as  that  whence  I write,  and  where 
for  days  together  sometimes  the  sky  is  darkened 
by  dense  vapour  at  and  above  5,000  feet  altitude, 
while  brilliant  sunlight  prevails  below  the  limit 
mentioned.  While  dew  is  condensed  by  cold,  it 
would  seem  as  if  beat  were  the  agent  required 
to  dissipate  fog  or  mist.  And  yet  there  is  a 
haze  which  owes  its  origin  to  heat.  I always 
feel  that  above  5,000  feet  here  the  prevalence 
of  mists  should  count  a good  deal  in  qualifica- 
tion of  our  comparatively  limited  annual  rainfall 
of  90  inches.  That  quantity  must  be  equivalent 
to  over  100  inches  where  mist  does  not  prevail  ? 
Why  does  it  prevail,  and  why  is  it  occasionally 
so  unpleasantly  persistent,  and  why  is  mist- 
moisture  not  rapidly  condensed  and  precipitated 
by  the  cold  of  the  atmosphere,  as  dew  vapour 
is  ? For  above  the  mist  line  the  temperature  is 
appreciably  colder  than  at  the  lower  altitude,  where, 
if  mist  dees  form,  it  soon  “ lifts”  or  is  dissipated. 
But  for  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  we  are  told,  rain 
’ ’ not  resolve  itself  into  drops,  but  would 
,e  every  material  thing  including  the  interiors 
llings  as  much  as  their  exteriors.  In  that 
does  the  absence  of  dust  at  high  altitudes 
Qt  for  the  frequent  prevalence  of  the  perva- 
form  ot  moisture  known  as  fog  or  mist  ? 
prd  does  not  help  me  with  answers  to  such 
ions,  except  as  answers  may  be  found  in  terms 
ief  as  the  following,  under  the  heading  “ Fog": — 
is  a well  known  physical  fact  that  two  masses 
it  at  different  temperatures,  and  both  completely 
fged  with  invisible  vapour,  when  intermingled, 
no  longer  hold  the  whole  quantity  in  suspension  ; 
excess  must  therefore  be  deposited  as  fog.”  But 
■ diffused  particles  of  moisture  which  constitute 
; are  surely  not  deposited  ? They  sometimes 
. .naiii  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  for  days.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Burnet,  a very  careful  observer,  men- 
tioned to  me  the  curious  fact  that  the  line  ot  pre- 
valent mist  and  of  connected  success  iu  coffee  culture 
in  the  Matale  districts  of  our  hill  region  was 
found  to  be  4,500  feet.  Here  the  line  is  about  5,000 
feet,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain 
system  it  is  higher  still,  coffee  having  flourished  at 
5,500  in  Haputale.  Except  in  oases  of  bron- 
chial affections,  misty  weather  does  not  seem 
to  be  insalubrious,  but  on  the  contrary 
healthier  than  hot,  bright,  dry  weather.  It  is  a 
popular  belief  that,  as  mountains  are  denuded  of 
forest,  mist  will  disappear,  but  my  experience  does 
not  confirm  this  belief.  It  seems  mainly  a question 
of  altitude  and,  no  doubt,  of  temperature  of  the 
air  as  the  result  of  altitude.  In  cold,  north-east 
monsoon  weather,  however,  we  often  look  down 
from  our  clear  heights  on  lower  ranges  and  valleys 
enveloped  in  a sea  of  white  mist,  I have  no 
meteorological  work  at  hand  to  refer  to,  exoept 
Blanford’s,  and  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  is  now  some- 
what ancient.  Still  the  following  seems  worthy  of 
quotation  ; — “ Mist.  The  vapour  of  water,  when 
mixed  with  air  of  the  same  or  a higher  temperature, 
is  invisible  ; but  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  reduced  below  that  of  the  vapour,  the  vapour 
becomes  visible  and  forms  a mist.  * It  has 
been  found  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  air 
diminishes  nearly  uniformly  with  the  temperature, 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  But  as  the  quantity 
of  vapour  which  the  air  will  hold  at  any  given 
temperature  is  limited,  whenever  that  quantity  is 
at  or  near  the  point  of  saturation,  a very  email 
reduction  of  temperature  renders  the  air  misty,  and 
a further  reduction  converts  the  vapour  into  rain.” 
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quantity  is  useful,  placed  in  water  where  logs  of 
timber  are  seasoned;  and  that,  applied  in  quantity 
and  directly,  it  gives  a dark  hue  to  the  lightest 
coloured  wood, 

I have  read  with  interest  and  pleasure  the  very 
able  letter,  signed  “A.,”  on  Eioe  Culture  in  Ceylon, 
proving  that  whatever  the  fores  of  the  sentiment 
of  regard  for  “patrimonial  inheritance”  may  be,  it 
cannot  possibly  account  for  thousands  of  persons, 
year  after  year,  being  willing,  or,  even  if  they 
were  willing,  being  able  to  continue  an  unremu- 
nerative  pursuit.  Rice-growing  must  certainly  be 
remunerative,  according  to  the  native  standard  of 
profit,  or  it  would  not  be  persevered  in.  As  the 
writer  points  out,  if  the  returns  are  not  such  as 
might  be  obtained  by  superior  modes  of  cultivation, 
the  pursuit  suits  native  idiosynoraoy,  because,  if 
the  results  are  moderate,  so  is  the  amount  of 
physical  labour  necessary  to  obtain  them : a few 
weeks  of  exceptional  work  and  then  months  of  the 
dearly  loved  dolce  far  niente.  The  late  Mr.  James 
de  Alwis  went  the  length  of  saying  that  Euro- 
peans often  did  injustice  to  native  cultivators 
from  ignorance  of  their  habits.  “ Ye  are  idle  I ye 
are  idle  1 ” has  been  said  of  them  when  observed 
sleeping  during  the  day  hours,  by  persons  who 
knew  not  that  the  preceding  night  had  been  spent 
in  labour  on  the  fields.  And  it  is  a fact  that  I 
have  personally  seen  the  Jaffna  cultivators  busy 
raising  water  from  wells  and  irrigating  their  fields 
on  moonlight  nights.  The  natives  can  work  hard 
and  continuously,  occasionally,  so  as  by  the  results 
of  such  labour  spurt  to  secure  the  luxury  of 
absolute  idleness  for  lengthened  periods.  This,  in 
a pursuit  which  is  ordinarily  remunerative,  or  it 
would  be  abandoned.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
that  with  steady  industry  applied  to  improved 
modes  of  culture,  the  pursuit  would  be  far  more 
remunerative  and  the  condition  of  the  cultivators 
far  better  and  happier  than  is  at  present  the  case. 
That  is,  if  to  steady  industry  in  improved  cultiva- 
tion, provident  habits  were  added.  The  object  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture  and  its  alumni,  the  “ Agri- 
cultural Instructors,”  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  of  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Elliott,  is  to  teach  the 
people  to  increase  the  produce  of  their  lands  by 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  and  by  steady 
instead  of  spasmodic  work,  and  also  to  inculcate 
such  provident  habits  as  saving  seed-paddy  from 
the  proceeds  of  harvest,  instead  of  paying,  as  many  of 
them  do,  50  per  cent  per  crop  season  for  its  supply. 
If  the  landlord  supplies  the  seed  and  receives  it  back 
with  50  per  cent  added,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
this  is  unjust  to  the  labourer,  whose  share  is  in 
proportion  lessened.  But  in  most  cases  the  seed- 
paddy  is  supplied  by  outsiders,  who  also  lend  money 
for  exorbitant  interest  on  the  mortgage  of  lands. 
This  it  is,  the  going  into  debt  to  usurious  money- 
landers,  which  weighs  down  the  cultivators  here  as 
in  India,  ai^d  which  in  the  latter  country  has 
induced  Government  to  pass  exceptional  laws, 
providing  that  in  no  case  can  the  land  be  alienated, 
and  arranging  a system  of  money  advances  by 
Government  to  the  cultivators  at  moderate  interest, 
a system  which  our  Government  might  well  imitate. 
For  the  rates  of  interest  charged  by  ordinary 
moneylenders  are  generally  excessive  and  ruinous. 
In  a largo  number  of  the  oases  of  experimental 
land  settlement  by  Mr.  J.  H.  do  Saram,  the 
lands  were  mortgaged,  in  most  instances  to  members 
of  the  “ great  unpaid  ” class,  for  sums  on  which 
lOi  per  cent  interest  (why  the  odd  fraction  'r)  had 
to  be  paid.  How  can  any  ordinary  enterprise 
bear  such  a rate,  or  the  much  higher  rates  which 
I believe  are  in  many  cases  axactedl  While, 
therefore,  it  is  certain  that  paddy  cultivation  pays 


fair  returns,  or  it  would  be  abandoned,  it  has 
bear  burdens  compared  to  which  the  Government 
rent  of  less  than  10  per  cent  is  as  nothing.  The 
efforts  of  those  who  are  labouring  in  a legitimate 
manner  to  improve  the  condition  and  lighten  the 
self-imposed  burdens  of  the  goyiyas  are,  therefore, 
worthy  of  all  encouragement  and  praise. 


.WOISTUBE  ON  PLANTS  MISTAKEN  FOB  DEW — FROST  AND 

tbmpeeatube  at  nuwaba  eliya — the  deposition 

OF  DEW — MIST  equivalent  TO  BAIN— EFFECT  OF 

DUST  IN  THE  ATMOSPHEBE — THE  MIST  LINE  AND 

COFFEE — MIST  AND  HEALTH— FIGS — FINE  WEATHER. 

Nanuoya,  Nov.  14th. 

Now  that  the  season  is  approaching,  has  indee*! 
arrived,  when,  according  to  the  popular  eonundrum> 
the  moisture  which  ascended  from  the  earth  for 
sun-dnj  reasons  will  descend  in  dew  (due)  time. 
Dr.  Maepherson’s  article  in  Longman's  Magazine, 
rnHiilts  of  the  very  interesting  ex- 
pel ■ " ” 
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and  that  such  false'  aew  exisiB  WOT3U  VLUA> 
for  which  it  has  constantly  been  mistaken,  is 
entirely  absent.  We  have  all  been  in  the  habit 
of  crediting  the  atmosphere  with  depositing  con- 
densed moisture,  when  in  reality,  the  moisture 
has  come  from  the  earth  and  has  been  forced  up 
the  stems  of  plants  and  out  through  the  pores  of 
healthy  leaves  ty  a species  of  energy  even  more 
remarkable  than  that  which  enables  some  forms  of 
mushrooms  to  upheave  not  only  superincumbent 
earth  but  even  heavy  masses  of  stone.  Dead  or 
withered  leaves  never  show  this  excreted  mois- 
ture, but  they  can  be  “ wet  with  the  dews  of  the 
night  ; ” with  moisture  diffused  over  their  whole 
surface.  So  with  healthy  leaves  : in  addition  to 
the  drops  of  excreted  moisture  at  their  points, 
their  whole  surface,  and  specially  their  lower  sur- 
forces,  can  be  renderd  diffusively  moist  by  true 
dew,  which  is  always  evaporated  from  the  earth, 
that  earth  being  ever  warmer  than  the  air  in 
contact  with  it.  If  plants  or  stones  or  any 
substance  on  the  earth’s  surface  have  been  ren- 
dered cold,  or  rather  have  been  deprived  of  their 
warmth  by  the  radiation  of  heat  into  space, 
the  moisture  coming  warm  from  the  earth  is 
condensed  on  such  cold  objects,  especially  on 
their  undersides  ; the  dew,  in  a very  low  tem- 
perature, taking  the  beautiful  form  of  rime 
or  hoar-frost.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
snow-white  appearance  so  frequently  assumed  on 
cold,  clear  nights  and  mornings  by  the  grassy 
plains  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  in  the  winter  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March, 
— the  cold,  or  rather  the  abstraction  of  heat,  being 
there  intensified  by  the  evaporation  of  swamp 
moisture  as  well  as  the  radiation  of  heat.  In 
February  and  March  the  mean  nocturnal  temperature 
at  our  Sanatorium  is  7 deg.  below  the  mean  shade 
temperature  : that  is  the  mean  nightly  temperatures 
for  those  months  is  50  deg.  and  51  deg.,  against 
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57  deg.  and  58  deg.  mean  shade  temperature.  But 
on  exceptional  nights  the  temperature  goes  down  to 
freezing  point.  For  instance,  in  January  and 
Deoember  1859,  the  minimum  nocturnal  temperature 
went  so  low  as  32  deg,  ; in  February  33  deg.;  in 
November  33  deg.  3 ; and  in  March  34  deg.  UoHee 
trees  growing  in  swamps,  at  elevations  far  below 
that  of  Nuwara  Bliya,  were  sometimes  blighted 
(“killed  by  frost’'  was  the  popular  idea)  in  very 
clear  cold  weather.  Of  course  the  injury 
arose  from  air  near  the  ground  chilled  by  the 
combined  effects  of  evaporation  of  moisture  and 
radiation  of  heat  into  space.  There  can  bo  cold 
at  night  and  in  the  early  mornings,  intense  enough 
to  injure  vegetation,  without  the  presence  of  actual 
frost.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Aitken’s  conclusions 
regarding  dew.  It  will  be  obvious  that  dew,  owing 
its  origin  always  to  the  earth,  as  he  has  proved, 
is  not  always  condensed  by  plants  or  other  objects 
near  the  surface.  Much  of  it  occasionally  ascends 
into  the  atmosphere,  until  it  meets  with  strata 
cold  enough  to  condense  its  minute  particles.  It  then 
falls  back  to  the  earth  whence  it  arose,  if  there  is  a 
calm;  but  if  wind  is  blowing  it  may  be  carried 
and  added  so  as  to  fall  on  surfaces  so  hard  and 
dry,  that  obviously  from  them  no  moisture  could 
be  derived.  This  is  the  explanation  of  dew  on 
arid  ground  and  on  rooks  which  possess  no  moisture 
or  none  near  their  surface.  It  follows  from  all 
that  has  been  stated,  that,  unless  we  carefully 
observe  and  distinguish,  we  may  be  deceived  by 
leaf-excreted  moisture  into  assuming  the  presence 
of  dew  when  it  is  absent.  But  I submit  that 
when  we  see  such  subjects  as  spiders’  webs  of 
the  moat  beautiful  and  elaborate  geometrical  forms 
made  conspicuous  in  every  detail  by  means  of 
diamond-like  reflections  of  sunlight  from  copious 
moisture  on  every  filmy  thread,  we  cannot  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  existence  of  genuine  dew  which 
has  been  condensed  near  the  surface  of  the  earth 
or  in  one  of  “the  fields  of  upper  air.”  1 believe 
I have  correctly  represented  the  main  results  of 
Mr.  Aitken’s  interesting  experiments  as  embodied 
in  Dr.  Maopherson’s  paper  ; but  the  paper  is  so 
intereiting  and  in  some  aspects  so  important,  that 
I trust  you  may  be  able  to  reproduce  it  in  its 
entirety.  In  any  case  I cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  the  concluding  paragraph,  in 
which  the  scientific  facts  are  clothed  with  the 
language  of  poetry,  thus  ; — 

These  two  facts,  then,  have  now  been  established: 
that  what  was  long  considered  to  be  dew  is  merely 
the  exudation  of  vigorous  plants,  and  that  true  dew 
rises  from  the  ground.  Brilliant  globules  are  produced 
by  the  vital  action  of  the  plant — the  liquid  being  the 
elixir  vita  of  vegetation — showing  life  in  one  of  the 
most  charming  forms  in  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
especially  when  the  deep-red  setting  sun  makes  them 
glisten  all  a-tremble  wiih  gold  light  ; while  an  infinite 
number  of  minute  but  glistening  particles  of  moisture 
bedeck  the  blade-surfaces  in  the  form  of  gentle  dew, 
which  has  risen  in  water-vapOur  from  the  warm  bosom 
of  Mother  Earth,  to  rorfosh  the  thirsty  plants  and 
diffuse  fragrance  all  around. 

I wish  I knew  as  much  about  one  of  the  earliest 
meteorological  phenomena  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
record, — the  ‘‘mist”  which  “arises  out  of  the 
ground  ” in  a moist  state  of  the  earth,  as, 
by  means  of  the  paper  referred  to,  I now 
do  about  the  dew,  which  is  peculiar  to  weather 
in  which  the  atmosphere  contains  the  minimum 
of  moisture.  In  Nuwara  Eliya,  for  instance,  rain 
and  mist  prevail  iu  June,  when  the  average 
mean  relative  humidity  is  represented  by  so  high 
a figure  as  ‘Jo  deg. ; dew,  in  its  frozen  state,  giving 
hoar-frost  in  Feb.  ; the  average  humidity  of 
which  month  is  so  low  as  73  deg.  Mr.  Blanford 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  weather  and  climates 


of  India  and  Ceylon  is  less  satisfactory  in  deal' 
ing  with  haze  and  fog,  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  work.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
studied  the  phenomenon  of  mist  in  mountain 
regions,  such  as  that  whence  I write,  and  where 
for  days  together  sometimes  the  sky  is  darkened 
by  dense  vapour  at  and  above  5, COO  feet  altitude, 
while  brilJiant  sunlight  prevails  below  the  limit 
mentioned.  While  dew  is  condensed  by  cold,  it 
would  seem  as  if  heat  were  the  agent  required 
to  dissipate  fog  or  mist.  And  yet  there  is  a 
haze  which  owes  its  origin  to  heat.  I always 
feel  that  above  5,000  feet  hero  the  prevalence 
of  mists  should  count  a good  deal  in  qualifica- 
tion of  our  comparatively  limited  annual  rainfall 
of  90  inches.  That  quantity  must  be  equivalent 
to  over  100  inches  where  mist  dees  not  prevail  ? 
Why  does  it  prevail,  and  why  is  it  ocoasionally 
so  unpleasantly  persistent,  and  why  is  mist- 
moisture  not  rapidly  condensed  and  precipitated 
by  the  cold  of  the  atmosphere,  as  dew  vapour 
is  ? For  above  the  mist  line  the  temperature  is 
appreciably  colder  than  at  the  lower  altitude,  where, 
if  mist  does  form,  it  soon  “ lifts”  or  is  dissipated. 
But  for  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  wo  are  told,  rain 
would  not  resolve  itself  into  drops,  but  would 
saturate  every  material  thing  including  the  interiors 
of  dwellings  as  much  as  their  exteriors.  In  that 
case  does  the  absence  of  dust  at  high  altitudes 
account  for  the  frequent  prevalence  of  the  perva- 
sive form  of  moisture  known  as  fog  or  mist  ? 
Blanford  does  not  help  me  with  answers  to  such 
questions,  except  as  answers  may  be  found  in  terms 
so  brief  as  the  following,  under  the  heading  “ Fog”:— 
“ It  is  a well  known  physical  fact  that  two  masses 
of  air  at  different  temperatures,  and  both  completely 
charged  with  invisible  vapour,  when  intermingled, 
can  no  longer  hold  the  whole  quantity  in  suspension  ; 
the  excess  must  therefore  be  deposited  as  fog.”  But 
the  diffused  particles  of  moisture  which  constitute 
fog  are  surely  not  deposited  ? They  sometimes 
remain  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  for  days.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Burnet,  a very  careful  observer,  men- 
tioned to  me  the  curious  fact  that  the  line  of  pre- 
valent mist  and  of  connected  success  in  coffee  culture 
in  the  Matale  districts  of  our  hill  region  was 
found  to  be  4,500  feet.  Here  the  line  is  about  5,000 
feet,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain 
system  it  is  higher  still,  coffee  having  flourished  at 
5,500  in  Haputale.  Except  in  oases  of  bron- 
chial affections,  misty  weather  does  not  seem 
to  be  insalubrious,  but  on  the  contrary 
healthier  than  hot,  bright,  dry  weather.  It  is  a 
popular  belief  that,  as  mountains  are  denuded  of 
forest,  mist  will  disappear,  but  my  experience  does 
not  confirm  this  belief.  It  seems  mainly  a question 
of  altitude  and,  no  doubt,  of  temperature  of  the 
air  as  the  result  of  altitude.  In  cold,  north-east 
monsoon  weather,  however,  we  often  look  down 
from  our  clear  heights  on  lower  ranges  and  valleys 
enveloped  in  a sea  of  white  mist,  I have  no 
meteorological  work  at  hand  to  refer  to,  except 
Blanford’s,  and  the  Penny  Oyelopedia  is  now  some- 
what ancient.  Still  the  following  seems  worthy  of 
quotation  ; — “ Mist.  The  vapour  of  water,  when 
mixed  with  air  of  the  same  or  a higher  temperature, 
is  invisible  ; but  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  reduced  below  that  of  the  vapour,  the  vapour 
becomes  visible  and  forms  a mist.  * ’*  It  has 
been  found  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  air 
diminishes  nearly  uniformly  with  the  temperature, 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  But  as  the  quantity 
of  vapour  which  the  air  will  hold  at  any  given 
temperature  is  limited,  whenever  that  quantity  is 
at  or  near  the  point  of  saturation,  a very  small 
reduction  of  temperature  renders  the  air  misty,  and 
a further  reduction  converts  the  vapour  into  rain.’' 
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According  to  my  observation  the  mists  to  which 
we  are  Bubjeot  up  here  ore  not  often  condensed 
into  rain  in  situ.  They  are  generally  raised  into 
the  higher  atmosphere,  to  be  there,  no  doubt, 
brought  into  contact  with  strata  of  cold  air  or  frozen 
moisture,  by  which  they  are  condensed  and  sent 
earthwards  again  in  the  shape  of  rain-drops  ? 

Fogs  have  their  own  merits.  Some  of  these  are 
noticed  by  Hartwig  in  “ The  Aerial  World,”  thus: — 
“ By  preventing  nocturnal  radiation  into  space,  they 
prevent  many  a tender  plant  from  being  nipped” 
by  cold.  Misty  weather  is  also,  no  doubt,  favour- 
able to  success  of  transplanting  operations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  change  to  such  weather  as 
we  are  now  enjoying  is  delightful,  not  only  for  its 
cheerful  influences  generally,  but  for  the  impulse 
it  gives  to  flowering  as  well  as  flushing.  The  wealth 
of  blossom  now  out  is  wonderful,  the  rose  bushes 
being  especially  glorious  in  abundance  of  buds  and 
flowers,  in  richness  of  colour  and  in  many  oases 
in  exquisite  odour.  “Now  is  the  winter  of  our 
discontent  made  glorious  summer.” 

Your  goodnature  must  have  been  in  the  ascen- 
dant, when  you  admitted  so  much  controversy  about 
a matter  so  plain  as  that  a man  pursuing  a 
squirrel  which  he  never  overtakes  cannot  possibly 
go  round  the  animal.  Someone  will  next  ask  if 
two  parallel  lines  cannot  meeh  Whatever  possessed 
Vantosky  Benton,  the  philological  and  poetical,  to 
father  the  proposition  of  a (pseudo)  “ scientific 
friend  ” that  a man  who  goes  in  a circle  always 
with  his  face  one  way  and  who  never  gyrates  “turns 
on  his  axis”  ? I feel  inclined  to  join  the  Bengalee 
Baboo,  who  execrated  Sir  George  Oampbell’s  cut  horia  1 
That  for  the  mock  scientist.  As  for  the  true 
poet,  to  him,  even  in  his  association  with  a strange 
bedfellow,  I say  ; — 

“ While  terra  firma  on  its  axis. 

Diurnal  turns, 

Believe  me,  both  in  faith  and  practice, 
Yours, 

The  propounder  of  the  self-solving  riddle  has 
the  merit  of  having  dona  justice  to  the  agility  of 
the  squirrel,  however.  Thera  is  one  beside  me  as 
I write.  Not  Miss  Jewsbery’s  “ little  mime  and 
thief  ” of  the  Colombo  ooconut  topes,  which  he 
makes  musical  with  his  metallic  notes  ; but  a grey 
mountain  squirrel,  with  a long-spotted  tail.  To 
this  appendage  he  evidently  attaches  much  im- 
portance, dressing  it  carefully  when  he  so  funnily 
and  with  such  care  performs  his  toilet.  He  is  such 
a dear  affectionate  little  loet : a greatly  improved 
edition  of  a monkey,  with  his  pretty  hands  and 
his  flesh- coloured  nose.  When  awake  he  is  in- 
cessantly in  motion,  and  when  inclined  to  sleep  he 
curls  himself  up  and  wraps  his  tail  around 
him.  A bit  of  a Huntley  & Palmer’s  biscuit 
gains  his  heart,  and  in  an  empty  biscuit  tin  in 
his  cage  he  frequently  indulges  his  nest  build- 
ing instinct,  packing  it  full  of  straw  and  then 
attempting  to  pack  himself  into  it.  When  a 
finger  is  presented  to  him,  he  nibbles  at  it 
and  pretends  to  bite,  but  he  never  does  so.  The 
case  is  very  different  with  his  neighbour,  an  Austra- 
lian parrot  of  brilliant  plumage.  He  likes  to  have 
his  neck  scratched  and  his  head  stroked,  but  in  the 
midst  of  a purring  noise  by  which  he  expresses  his 
pleasure  he  gets  tired,  and  then  he  makes  no  pre- 
tence of  biting,  but  uses  his  nutcracker  beak  with 
emphasis.  When  the  squirrel  first  came  and  received 
attention,  the  parrot  rushed  between  with  jealousy 
and  anger,  and  now  he  often  clings  to  the  bars  of 
the  cage  and  attempts  to  oatch  the  squirrel,  vain 
attempts  which  the  animat  seems  to  enjoy.  Indeed 
I think  the  parrot  himself  is  actuated  by  the  sense 
of  fun,  for,  although  in  our  quadrangle  he  plays 
{kmioably  with  the  Australina  magpie,  he  posts  him- 


elf  at  the  door  of  this  bird’s  cage  to  prevent  access, 
biting  at  the  long  legs  of  the  “ magpie.”  The 
latter,  instead  of  using  his  sharp  bill,  takes  the 
parrot’s  action  all  in  good  part. 

To  pass  from  birds  to  snakes,  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  if  the  snake  mentioned  by  Mr. 
M.  H.  Thomas,  which  projected  its  venom  into  the 
Madras  officer’s  eye,  was  able  to  do  so  by  voluntary 
muscular  effort,  or  whether,  in  the  effort  to  strike, 
its  head  did  not  come  in  contact  with  some  object 
which  led  to  the  spurting  away  of  the  poison  ? My 
inclination  is  still  to  doubt  the  power  of  projection. 
That  the  deadly  reptiles  should  be  provided  with 
apparatus  most  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  injecting 
a deadly  fluid,  seems  mystery  enough. 



“ TEA-PLANTING  IN  CEYLON.” 

Twelvk  Views  ‘‘  with  the  Season’s  Greeting 
FROM  Oevlon.” 

Messrs.  H.  W.  Cave  & Co.’s  Christmas  booklet  is 
an  extremely  neat  production,  the  cover  with  its 
coloured  picture  of  Lanka’s  coast,  fishing-boats  and 
palm  trees  which  has  been  engraved  and  printed 
here,  being  fully  worthy  of  the  twelve  Views  (from 
photographs  of  the  late  Mr.  M.  H.  Clerke  of 
ECQndale  estate,)  reproduced  at  home.  The  price 
being  so  low  as  two  rupees  a copy,  there  is  sure 
to  be  a great  run  upon  this  most  attraolive  Christ- 
mas gift.  The  Views  include : — ‘ General  View  of 
Estate,  Bungalow  andFactory,  Tea  Nursery, Pruning, 
Plucking,  Weighing-in,  Withering,  Firing,  Sorting, 
Sifting,  Packing,  Shipping.’  A nicer  X’mas  gift 
from  Ceylon  to  friends  at  home  there  could  not  be  ; 
and  if  accompanied  with  a few  lb.  of  good  Ceylon 
tea,  all  the  better.  Happy  thought : let  our  tea 
dealers  buy  up  the  edition  from  Messrs.  H.  W. 
Cave  & Co.  to  distribute  with  their  packets  ! 

SCOTTISH  TRUST  AND  LOAN  CO.  OF 
CEYLON. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Trust  and  Loan  Company  of  Ceylon  was  held 
yesterday  in  Edinburgh — Mr.  Henry  Johnston, 

advocate,  presiding.  The  report  showed  a credit 
balance  of  £5,925,  of  which  the  directors  proposed 
to  write  off  a loss  of  £3,000  on  estates.  A dividend 
of  5 per  cent  was  recommended.  The  report  was 
approved.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bringloe,  C.A.,  was  appointed 
secretary  in  place  of  Mr,  J.  0.  Penney  retired, 
— Glasgoiu  Herald,  Oct.  25th. 

' ' <*  ■- - -• 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Controlling  the  Supplies. — As  a result  of  the  action 
lately  taken  by  the  Brokers’  Association,  it  is  .satisfac- 
tory to  note  that  the  supplies  of  Indian  tea,  altbcngh 
protty  heavy  are  not  in  excess  of  the  quantity  the 
dealers  are  able  to  cope  with.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
importers,  in  their  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the 
whole  trade,  will  use  every  endeavour  to  support,  as  far 
as  is  practicable,  the  efforts  of  their  representatives  in 
the  “ Laue.” 

Testimonial  to  Mb.  James  Taylor. — Acting  in 
accord  with  The  Ceylon  Planters’  Association, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ceylon  Associa- 
tion in  London  has  appointed  Messrs.  J.  Whittall, 
U.  K.  Rutherford,  J.  L,  Shand,  and  Wm.  Martin 
Leake  ns  a sub-committee  to  collect  funds  at  home  for 
a propose!  testimonial  to  Mr.  James  Taylor,  of 
Loolecondnra  Estate,  who  has  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  tea  in  Ceylon, 
lu  1302  the  first  considerable  espeviment  in  thq 
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practical  cultivation  of  cinchona  in  Oeylon  vfag  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Taylor.  And  so  successfully  was  it  con- 
ducted that  in  the  year  1885-86  upwards  of  15,000,000  lb. 
of  bark  were  exported  from  Ceylon.  In  1866  Mr. 
Taylor  began  making  experiments  in  the  manufacture 
of  tea  with  leaves  growing  on  buslies  in  the  gardens 
of  Loolecondura  and  Waloya  bungalows.  During  the 
same  year  tea  was  first  planted  out  on  the  former  estate, 
the  seed  being  obtained  from  plants  of  China  tea  grow- 
ing in  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Peradeniya. 
Early  in  1868  Mr.  Taylor  received  from  Calcutta  the  first 
consignment  of  Assam  Hybrid  tea  seed.  Unfortunately 
these  seeds  failed.  A second  consignment  arrived  at 
Loolecondura  on  the  first  day  of  1869  and  with 
plants  raised  from  these  a field  of  twenty  acres 
that  had  been  cleared  for  tea  in  1867  was  planted 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  While  these  bushes 
were  coming  into  bearing,  Mr.  Taylor  was  luv  emit- 
ting in  his  endeavours  to  perfect  himself  iu  the  pre- 
paration of  the  leaf.  And  to  such  good  purpose 
did  he  work  that  in  1873  he  was  able  at  once  to 
produce  a tea  of  such  quality  as  not  only  to  ensure 
the  ready  sale  in  Ceylon  of  all  his  produce,  but 
also  to  secure  the  approbation  of  the  leading  London 
brokers.  The  following  sums  have  already  been 
subscribed  : — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  H.  Gregory, 
K.  0.  M.  G.,  £5;  Sir  Alfred  Dent,  K.  c.  m.  G,  £5  ; J, 
Whittall.  Esq.,  £5  ; H.  K.  Rutherford,  B q.,£5  ; J.  L. 
Sband,  Esq,,  £5  ; Messrs.  Malheson  and  Co.,  £10 : 
Messrs.  Baring  Bros,  and  Co.,  £10;  G.  D.  B.  Harrison 
and  W.  BI.  Leake,  £6;  John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  £5; 
Messrs.  Anderson  Bros.,  £5;  Norman  W.  Grieve, 
Esq.,  £5. 

Indian  Tea  in  Russia. — According  to  a teh  gram 
from  Vienna,  the  Russian  Einance  Minister,  M.  Vishiie- 
gradski  has  proposed  to  the  Council  of  State  to  sanc- 
tion a considerable  increase  of  the  duties  cu  tea 
imported  from  British  ludia..  The  new  tariff  will 
greatly  affect  the  British  tea  trade,  which  is  carried 
on  through  Turkestan. — II.  4'  C.  Mail, 

4^ 

CINCHONA  DUTCH  MARKET ; 

AVEKAGE  3 93  PER  CENT  SULPHATE  OF  QUININE. 

Amsterdam,  October  29th. 

All  the  analyses  for  the  cinchona  bark  sales  to  ho 
held  iu  Amsterdam  on  November  6‘h  have  been 
published  now,  and  the  manufacturing  bark  contains 
about  13-J  tons  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  3 92  per  cent  on 
the  average.  About  27  tons  contaio  1-2  per  cent  ; 59, 
2-3  ; 80,  3-4  ; 123,  4 5 ; 31,  5-6  ; 15,  6’7  ; 7,  7-8;  1.  8 9 
sulphate  of  quinine. — Chemist  and  Bruyght. 

— - 

A Garden  of  Pampas  Grass. — We  read  in  Oarden 
and  Florist  of  a garden  of  Pampas-grass  of  10  acres 
in  extent,  whioh  is  one  of  tho  objects  of  interest  to 
tourists  who  visit  Anaheim,  California.  This  year 
about  40,000  plumes  will  be  harvested,  and  the  yield 
after  tho  plants  have  become  well-established,  will 
average  100,000  plumes.  These  plumes  are  worth 
about  5 cents  apiece. — Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

Professor  Vaughan-Stephens  who  returned  from 
Pal.ang  by  the  last  trip  of  the  S.  S.  “ Glanggi,” 
has  covered  a considerable  stretch  of  country  in 
the  course  of  his  recent  ethnological  explorations 
among  the  Sakeis  and  other  wild  tribes,  chiefly 
between  the  Sungei  Bubau  and  the  Kemaman  river. 
Ho  has  brought  back  a large  quantity  of  the  famous 
ipoh  poison  used  to  lip  blowpipe  arrows,  and  also 
a quantity  of  various  other  barks  and  saps  for 
analysis.  Thirty-eight  living  ipoh  plants  have  been 
brought  down  by  Professor  Vaughan-Stephens  and 
have  been  handed  over  to  Mr.  Ridley  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  The  Professor  has  also  brought  down 
a large  number  of  cases  of  Sakei  curios  of  sorts. 
In  the  course  of  his  tout  he  has  received  much 
kindly  assistance  from  various  European  officers 
and  other  rtsidenta  in  Paining  including  Messrs, 
Mitohell  and  Wall,  Mr.  J A.  Boll,  and  Mr.  McEwen 
(Kabaug).— S,  F.  Fress,  Oct.  31st. 


NOTES  ON  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

By  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  f.l.s.,  f.g.s.,  Ac., 
Editor  of  “ Science  Gossip.” 

Dr.  Ouimighaiii’s  piper  oa  the  ferlillisation  of 
Ficus  Uoxlmrghii  is  creiuing  much  interest  amongst 
liofanists,  inasmuch  as  it  reveals  the  possibilty  of 
certain  flowers  having  the  female  part.s  fertilised 
without  pollen.  Dr.  Cunningham  shows  that  in  the 
above  species  of  fig  the  process  of  ordinary  pollenation 
is  impossible,  and  lie  believes  that  the  embryo  arises 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  body 
of  the  ovule  outside  the  embryo  sac,  and  not  as  the 
result  of  any  development  within  it  such  as  happens 
after  ordinary  pollenation.  Minute  insects  gain  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  fig,  and  these  set  up  irritation 
and  overgrowth,  so  that  both  male  and  female  flowers 
are  pos.sibly  matured  by  the  overgrowth  of  the 
receptable  caused  by  insect  irritation,  and  the  embryo.s 
of  the  female  flowers  may  be  due  to  the  same 
agency. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  your  Moreton  Bay 
pine  (Arucaria  Cunninghami)  which  forms  such  dense 
forests  ill  Queensland,  and  is  such  well-known  orna- 
mental tree  in  and  near  all  Austral  an  cities  and 
towns,  has  been  discovired  on  the  recently  explored 
mountains  of  New  Guinea  at  the  height  oflO, 000ft. 
What  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  remarkable  tree 
ia  the  geological  fact  that  during  the  early  tertiary 
period  it  was  a native  of  KngBud,  for  its  loaves,  fruits, 
&.C.,  have  been  found  at  B .urnemoiitli  and  else- 
wh  re,  ami  h:;ve  been  described  in  the  velumes 
of  the  Pulceoiitographical  Society  by  Mr.  J.  Starkie 
Gardiner. 

The  phylloxera  is  very  mucli  abroad  in  France  this 
year,  and,  you  will  be  all  sorry  to  liear,  iu  the 
Ohainpagne  district,  it  has  hitlierio  avoided.  An  ins- 
pector of  vine  disease  has  been  sent  down  to  investi- 
gate and  report,  so  you  may  imagine  how  hopeless 
the  case  is.  The  district  between  Viiioelles  end 
Treloup  is  that  most  affected. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Badger  read  an  important  paper  last 
week  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  drying 
fruit  by  evaporati- u.  Specimens  were  produced,  and 
subjected  to  much  criticism.  The  process,  however, 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  but  the  worst  remains  behind. 
At  present,  drying  necessarily  destroys  the  flavour. 
Mr.  Badger’s  aim  was  to  introduce  the  American 
fruit  evaporators  to  the  notice  of  British  fruit-growers. 
He  claimed  tliat  evaporated  fruit  keeps  better,  and 
is  more  digestible  and  nutritions  than  when  sun-dried 
or  kiln-dried.  In  one  district  in  the  western  portion 
of  New  York  State,  within  a radius  of  40  miles 
round  the  city  of  Rochester,  no  less  than  37£-  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  evaporated  fruit  was  produced  the. 
last  season  but  one,  realising  the  value  of  £297,000. 
The  greater  part  of  these  crops  consisted  of  apples- 
One  pound  of  evaporated  apples,  he  said,  contained 
all  the  consti'uents  of  six  pounds  of  fresh  fruit.  Only 
water,  he  dec’arcs,  is  lost,  and  this  is  replaced  by 
soaking.  But  it  was  contended,  in  the  diseu  ion  which 
followed,  that  the  evaporation  volatiiises  the  aroma. 

ulr.  E-  H.  Acton  has  recently  shown  that,  not- 
withslandiug  the  prevalent  opiuion  to  the  contrary, 
some  green  plants  can  assiniilate  cat  bon  from 
certain  organic  compounds  iu  the  absei  ce  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere.  He  prepared  what  he 
calls  a normal  “ culture  solution  ” for  the  purpose, 
and  he  concludes  that  green  plants  cannot  normally 
obtain  carbon  for  assimillation  from  any  fubstances 
except  carbo-hydrates,  but  that  a compound  may 
be  a source  of  carton  to  the  lcave.s  although  not 
to  the  roots. — Australasian. 

o 

Sunflower  Culture  in  Ceylon. — ^Ve  have 
to  thank  Dr.  Tothill  tor  his  letter  giving  the  results 
of  his  several  experiments  in  sunflower  cultivation 
in  Ceylon,  These  are  not  very  encouraging,  al- 
though it  is  evident  that  a trial  uuder  the  imme- 
diate care  of  a resident  planter  might  turn  out 
much  better,  and  to  seouro  an  oil  equal  in  value 
to  olive  oil  ia  a result  not  to  be  despieed,  apart 
from  the  other  advantages  mentioned. 
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CHOPS  IN  INDIA: 

SEASON  TBLEGEAM  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA. 

Week  enriing  Nov.  Ist. — North-east  monsoon,  though 
late,  h.is  lair'y  set  in  and  good  rain  has  fallen  in 
all  the  southern  districts  and  in  Gaiyiam  and  Nellore. 
Standing  crops  generall3’  good,  and  reviving  after 
recent  rains  in  several  disiricts-  Want  of  rain  and  of 
water  still  felt  in  parts  of  Vizagapatain,  Kistna. 
Nellore,  Cuddapah,  North  Arcot,  Chingleput,  Silern 
and  Blalabar.  Paddy  in  Godavari  and  oil-seeds  in  parts 
of  Cuddapah  blighted  ; tugarcaEo  damaged  by  heavy 
rains  in  parts  of  Coimhatoro.  Locusts  appeared  in 
parts  of  Ganjam,  Cuddapah  and  North  Arcot.  Out- 
turn of  grains  generally  middling.  Prices,  rice  and 
cholum  rising,  other  grains  falling.  General  pros- 
pet  s improving. 

mmarTal^troubles^ 

It  is  not  every  one  who  has  a proper  concep- 
tion of  what  malaria  means  and  really  is.  Malaiia 
really  means  bad  air,  but  for  some  reason,  difficult 
to  define,  it  has  been  restricted  to  the  emanations 
from  swampy  districts.  For  example,  a man  who 
has  fever  and  ague,  or,  as  it  is  known  among 
professional  men,  intermittent  fever,  is  said  to  be 
suffering  from  malaria  j whereas  a man  suffering 
from  the  noisome  effects  of  sewer-gas  in  his  house 
is  assuredly  the  victim  of  malaria,  though  not 
suffering  from  intermittent  fever.  The  fevers  then, 
and  the  ailments  following  in  their  wake,  that 
are  produced  in  districts  where  there  are  warmth  and 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  ara  said  to  be  malarial. 

Malaria  is  a hydra-headed  disease.  Even  that 
one  form  of  it,  “ fever  and  ague,'’  presents  itself 
in  various  forms.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
newly-populated  districts  ; and  in  lands  from  which 
it  has  been  supposed  to  have  vanished  it  has  been 
reproduced  when  their  soil  was  turned.  A man 
who  has  suffered  once  may  suffer  again,  after  a 
score  of  years,  by  simply  running  down  in  health. 
It  may  appear  first  as  a chill,  followed  by  intense 
fever,  which,  in  its  train,  is  followed  by  a 
sweating  stage.  It  may  appear  simply  as  an  intense 
neuralgia,  and  it  may  bo  noted  that  the  most 
frequent  from  of  malarial  neuralgia  appears  over 
the  brow,  and  is  known  as  *■  brow  ague.”  As 
if  there  was  some  similarity,  distant  no  doubt, 
between  paludal  fevers  and  sewer-gas  poisoning,  it 
may  be  noted  that  neuralgic  symptoms  characterize 
both,  and  quinine  certainly  seems  beneficial  to  both. 

Formerly,  quinine,  and  indeed  all  the  cinchona 
preparlions,  were  more  appreciated  than  they  are  at 
present.  In  the  whole  range  of  medical  treatment 
nothing  ever  is  encountered  which  is  more  wonderful 
than  the  action  of  quinine  in  malarial  fevers.  With 
its  administration,  the  disease  disappear,  and  that 
quickly.  No  doubt  the  dwellers  in  old  countries 
and  the  residents  of  old  towns  would  derive  great 
benefit  from  a far  freer  use  of  quinine,  and  here 
we  should  take  occasion  to  point  out  that  the 
ordinary  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  form  usually 
used,  is  objectionable ; it  irritates  the  stom-iich, 
is  quite  insoluble,  and  is  frequently  not  all  absorbed. 

The  soluble  Quinine  Tabloids  are  the  best  pre- 
paration, inasmuch  as  one  of  them  dissolves  in  a 
little  water  the  minute  it  touches  it.  They  do  not 
irritate  the  stomach,  can  be  taken  Iwithout  tbe  taste 
being  perceived,  and  none  of  the  drug  is  lost  in  the 
system.  Those  suffering  from  enervated  health, 
whether  from  sewer-gas,  or  marsh  emanations, 
overwork,  worry,  sleeplessness,  or  any  of  the 
thousand  ills  ti  at  go  hand  in  hand  with  civilization, 
will  find  quinine  uteful — more  useful  as  a tonic  than 
any  of  them>riad  drugs  that  glut  the  market. 

Under  ordinary  circumslancos  a two-grain  Tabloid 
is  Kuflicient.  in  malarial  troubles  as  much  as 
twenty  grains  should  he  taken  in  a day.— ” 
London, 


THE  ENEMIES  OP  COTTON: 

IN  THE  HAPITIGAM  KOEALE,  C'EI  HOIf,' 

No.  1.  Bats  digoat  and  eat  the  seeds  before  they 
germinate. 

2 A fly  cuts  holes  in  the  leaves. 

3.  A grub  rolls  up  the  leaves  and  lives  on  them. 

4.  A grub  enters  the  pods  shortly  after  they  form, 
and  eats  the  seeds. 

5.  Rats  break  up  the  pods  as  they  approach  maturity, 
eat  the  seeds,  aud  scatter  the  fibre  mixed  with  the 
seed  husks  on  the  ground. 

Result  of  all  those  encouragements  : one  sound  pod 
in  fifty. 

A very  prolific  species  of  ladybird  swarms  on  the 
bushes,  but  seems  harmless,  living  probably  on  some 
excretion  of  the  plant. 

Wo  will  be  good  boys  and  never  do  it  again; 
^ 

WiBEwoEM  AND  LiHE. — A correspondent  of  the 
American  Fkrijt,  October  1st,  asserts  that  3 or  4 lb. 
of  unslaked  lime  to  every  bushel  of  soil  to  be  used, 
will  act  so  perniciously  on  the  wireworms  contained 
in  the  soil  that  they  will  give  it  a wide  berth.  The 
best  way  to  use  the  lime  is  to  spread  the  soil  in 
a flat  heap,  say'lf)  or  12  inches  high,  and  place  the 
required  quantity  of  lime  on  the  surface,  and  when 
the  latter  is  slaked,  it  should  be  pulverised  and  mixed 
thoroughly  with  the  boU.— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Artesian  Wells  at  Madras.— A bore  at  Nega- 
patam  Las  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  only  200  feet 
which  in  the  country  of  Artois  itself  would  have 
been  considered  extremely  moderate  and  far  below 
the  average.  With  a bore  of  this  depth  the  water 
rose  to  within  ono  foot  of  the  ground  surface,  thus 
practically  dein  nstrating  that  an  artesian  spring 
had  been  struck.  In  the  Madras  Presidency  at  least 
wells  have  not  been  bored  to  any  great  depth  and 
great  advantages  might  accrue  if  the  Negapatam 
Councillors  persevered  in  their  efforts  to  sink  the 
bore  deeper,  even  though  it  may  not  be  clear  to 
them  that  better  results  would  be  achieved.  The 
Government  order  on  Dr.  King’s  Report  promises 
help  from  Provincial  funds  as  an  inducement  to  the 
Councillors  to  continue  work.  As  it  now  stands 
the  well  is  a success  in  as  far  as  the  two  essential 
requisites  of  a water-  supply,  namely,  quality  and 
quality,  have  been  secured. — Pioneer. 

“ Cleap.ing  the  Air”  of  Disease  Germs. — 
Wo  referred  the  other  day  to  thunder  “ clearing  the 
air”  in  connection  with  our  first  thunderstorm  of 
the  North-East  Monsoon  season.  But  we  are  re- 
minded by  a scientific  writer  that  heavy  falls  of 
rain  also  “ clear  the  air  ” especially  when  accom- 
panying a thunderstorm.  A Home  writer  says : — 

Copi  ,u3  thunder-'"  plouts  ” level  to  the  earth  the 
millions  of  disease-germs  that  impregnate  the 
a’mosphcre.  It  hes  now  been  acknowledged  that 
near  a large  town  the  average  number  of  bacterial 
micro-organisms  is  in  summer  about  500  per  cubic 
yard.  Of  course,  in  a town  the  number  is  about 
eeveiifold.  Now  the  heavy  rains  carry  these  germs 
to  the  ground.  After  very  dry  weather,  a cubic 
yard  of  rain  has  been  found  to  contain  150,000  or- 
ganic dust-germs,  besides  an  enormous  quantity  of 
inorganic  dust-particles.  In  a filthy  town,  no  le.ss 
than  thirty  millions  of  bacteria  in  a year  will  be 
deposited  by  the  rain  upon  every  square  yard  of  sur- 
face. No  wonder,  then,  that  scientific  men  welcome 
the  thunderstorm,  which  by  the  heavy  showers  re- 
moves from  man  and  boast  the  terrible  floating  nuclei 
of  disease  anil  doUh.  During  the  twenty-four  hours 
before  a thunders 'orm,  a man  will  require  to  breathe 
37,500  bacteria,  more  or  less  active  agents  of  sickness, 
besides  millions  upon  millions  of  dead  organie  and 
inorganic  dnst  particles — a fact  which  makes  one 
roally  marvel  how  he  can  po.ssibly  escape ; yet,  after 
Iho  deposit  of  these  germs  by  the  joint  action  of 
turmeric  current  and  copious  rains,  the  air  is  far  niore 
wholesome. 
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AETIFICIAL  GEMS. 

Mr.  Charles  Bryant  writes  to  the  Standard-. — 

I notice  that  in  a recent  issue  Mr.  Greville 
Williams,  cf  the  Gas  Light  Company,  has  manu- 
factured a perfect  emerald  from  the  refuse  of  a 
gas  retort,  and  that  he  could  in  like  manner  pro- 
duce other  precious  stones ; but  fortunately,  as  you 
state,  the  cost  of  producing  them  would  be  pro- 
hibitory, and  this  is  one  reason  why  those  who 
possess  jewels  need  not  entertain  the  least  fear 
that  their  gems  are  about  to  become  diminished  in 
value,  if  not  absolutely  worthless,  by  the  artificial 
production  of  precious  stones,  because  there  is 
virtually  nothing  new  in  Mr.  Williams’s  discovery 
— precious  stones  having  been  artificially  produced 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  with  all  the  ex- 
periments that  have  since  been  made  by  eminent 
chemists,  the  results  have  been  very  far  from  suc- 
cessful in  a commercial  sense. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  numerous 
readers  to  know  that  several  kinds  of  precious 
stones  have  been  actually  produced  by  artificial 
methods,  endowed  with  all  the  chemical  and  physical 
characters  of  Nature.  In  1837  Gaudin  produced 
rubies  by  beating  ammonia,  alum,  and  potash  by 
means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  the  intense 
heat  developed  by  this  apparatus  volatilising  the 
potash  and  the  alumina,  then  crystallising  in 
rhombohedral  forms  identical  with  those  of  the 
natural  stone,  and  having  the  same  specific  gravity 
and  hardness.  Ten  years  before  Gaudin’s  experi- 
ments Berthier  produced  a great  number  of  minerals, 
such  as  peridot,  pyroxene,  &g. 

The  spinel  has  been  produced  so  perfectly  as  to 
be  indistinguishable  fr  '.ni  the  natural  gem,  by  sub- 
jecting a compound  consisting  of  proper  proportions 
of  alumina,  magnesia,  chromium,  and  boracic  acid 
to  a high  temperature  for  several  days,  and  later 
experiments  founded  on  the  principle  of  Datbree 
and  Durocher  have  resulted  in  the  production  of 
crystals  of  white,  blue  and  red  corundum,  /.<?., 
colourless  sapphires,  blue  sapphire.s,  and  rubies. 
Crystals  of  chrysoberyl  I have  produced  by  sub- 
jecting the  fluorides  of  aluminium  and  glucinum  to 
a very  high  temperature. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  the  diamond 
artificially,  but  the  specimens  obtained  have  been 
so  extremely  small  as  to  be  of  no  use,  and  the 
results  obtained  do  not  difier  much,  so  far  as  success 
goes,  from  those  of  the  alchemists  who  sought  lor 
that  imaginary  substance,  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
in  the  hope  that  they  could  make  gold  out  of  the 
baser  metals,  and  although  the  attempts  at  repro- 
ducing many  of  the  precious  stones  have  been  met 
with  a certain  amount  of  success  experrmentally, 
no  one  is  likely  to  take  upon  himself  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  so  unprofitable  a business,  com- 
mercially, as  producing  artificial  precious  stones. 

Ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  Hannay, 
of  Glasgow,  siroceeded  in  producing,  at  much  cost 
and  great  danger,  artificial  diamonds,  by  enclosing 
a mixture  of  paraffin  spirit  and  bone  oil  distillate 
with  metallic  lithium  in  a strong  wrought  iron 
tube,  and  exposing  it  to  a prolonged  heat  in  a 
reverberating  furnace.  The  success  which  followed 
was  undeniabN.  The  result  was  diamonds,  but  they 
were  of  such  small  size  as  to  be  practically  worth- 
le?s,  even  could  they  have  been  generated  by  a 
cheaper  process  especially  as  it  was  found  that 
when  placed  on  the  cutting  wheel  they  immediately 
crumbled.  At  the  same  time,  if  anything  is  certain, 
it  is  that  eventually  by  means  too  simple  even  to 
be  foreseen,  noble  crystals  of  a gem  still  precious 
in  spite  of  South  Africa  will  ha  manufactured  in 
the  laboratory,  as  a price  so  low  that  they  and 
the  prismatic  pendants  of  the  chandelier  may  be 


rated  at  much  the  same  value.  But  the  diamonds 
and  the  other  precious  stones  came  in'.o  different 
categories.  The  one  is  a pure  substa  ice,  the  others 
are  mixtures  of  various  mineral  matters.  The 
moment  that  Smithson  Tennant  proved,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago,  that  the  diamond  was  merely 
carbon,  the  crystallisation  of  this  ekment,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  in  nature, 
was  simply  a question  of  chemical  manipulation. 
And  the  processes  of  the  arts  have  of  late  years 
undergone  such  vast  improvements  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  believe  in  the  eventual  solution 
of  the  problem  which  in  Mr.  Hannay’s  hand  was 
only  a succes  d'estiiiie.  But  we  may  be  well  assured 
that  the  fortunate  man  who  first  sees  the  gems 
glittering  in  his  crucible  will  not  be  in  any  hurry 
to  take  the  Boyal  -or  any  other — society  into  his 
confidence.  Unless  differently  constituted  from  the 
rest  of  his  species,  he  will  utilise  the  victory  at 
which  he  has  arrived  for  his  own  enrichment. 

Most  of  the  precious  stones  are,  however,  com- 
plicated  mixtures  of  ingredients  of  whim’ll  the 
mechanical  disposition,  as  ii:  inossagates  and  other 
pebbles,  cannot  always  be  exactly  ascertained,  while 
the  preoiee  percentages  of  the  substance  to  which 
they  owe  their  varied  hues  have  often  defied  the 
chemist’s  analysis.  Thus  the  gem  which  Mr. 
Williams  has  modified  from  the  refuse  of  the  Gas 
Light  Company’s  retorts  is  composed  of  about 
sixty-S;veu  to  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  silica,  fifteen 
to  eighteen  of  alumina,  twelve  to  fourteen  of 
glucina,  minute  proportions  of  magnesia,  carbon  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  intensely  green  colour 
for  which  the  jewel  is  valued  is  be’ieve  to  be  due 
to  a slight  dash  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  though 
this  tint  has  by  some  chemists  been  attributed  to 
vegetable  matter,  the  analyst  having  to  proceed 
warily  when  dealing  with  such  costly  stuffs  as 
diamonds  and  emeralds.  We  may,  therefore,  pre- 
sume that  Mr.  Williams  has  turned  out  his  artificial 
emerald  by  skilful  fusing  and  crystalisation  of  these 
ingredients.  It  is  also  permissible  for  us  to  imagine 
that  in  time  he  will  simplify  his  process,  until  the 
Gas  Company’s  “superior  six  carat’’  stones  set  in 
fourteen  carat  gold  will  ba  recommended  to  thirty 
dandies  at  a price  which  will  defy  competition, 
even  though  the  profits  from  this  branch  of  the 
businets  do  not  add  materially  to  the  dividends  of 
tile  shareholders.  Still  as  Mr.  Bryant  says,  Mr. 
William’s  experimenls,  if  interesting,  are  not  in 
themselves  unprecedented,  except  that  they  have 
resulted  in  the  concoction  of  a gem  not  hitherto 
produced  by  the  same  means.  For  crystals  of 
chrysoberyl  have  been  turned  out  by  subjecting  the 
fluorides  of  aluminium  and  glucinum  to  a very  high 
temperature,  and  early  in  this  country  Berthier 
fabricated  a great  many  minerals,  inoludicg  peridot 
(chrysolite),  pyroxene  (augite),  and  others  not  of 
any  economic  importance.  Colourless  sapphires 
and  blue  sapphires  are  among  the  triumphs  of  the 
laboratory.  But  moat  remarkable  of  all,  rubies  of 
escellent  hardness  and  hue  have  been  produced 
by  a process  of  synthesis  under  the  action  of  tire, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  means 
by  which  they  were  originally  crystallised  in  the 
earth’s  crust.  As  far  back  as  1837  Gaudin  produced 
the  ruby  on  a small  scale,  by  exposing  ammonia- 
alum  to  the  heat  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 
By  the  in'ense  heat,  thus  generated  he  obtained 
fused  alumin.T,  which  is  readily  coloured  by  the 
addition  of  oxides  of  chromium,  the  crystals  ap- 
pearing in  the  rhombohedrals  and  characteristic  of 
the  mineral,  and  having  the  same  specific  gravity 
and  hardness.  At  a later  date,  Ebelmen  arrive  1 
at  much  the  same  results  by  a different  method. 
He  dissolved  alumina  in  boric  acid  at  a high 
temperature,  and  on  the  cooling  of  the  mass 
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obtained  the  alumina  in  a crystallised  form,  and  if 
chromate  of  ammonium  was  present  the  crystals 
were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  rubies.  Again, 
Sainte-Claire,  Deville,  and  Caron  heated  fluoride 
of  aluminium,  fluoride  of  chromium,  and  boric  acid, 
and  in  this  way  obtained  fluorids  of  boron,  which 
escaping  in  a volatile  condition  left  a residue  of 
solid  alumina  coloured  by  the  chrome. 

These  results,  it  may  rightly  enough  be  urged, 
were  mere  laboratory  experiments.  But  the  manu- 
facturer of  precious  stones  has  gone  a great  deal 
further  than  this  s'age,  and  it  is  certain  will 
proceed  far  beyond  the  milestone  at  which  it  is 
at  present  resting.  For  in  1878  Fremy  and  Feil 
reproduced  the  ruby  and  sapphire  on  a large  scale, 
by  heating  in  a fire  clay  crucible  a mixture  of 
alumina  and  red  lead.  The  result  of  this  fusion 
was  a vitreous  silicate  of  lead  (the  silica  being 
derived  from  the  crucible)  and  crystallised  alumina. 
When  to  this  bichromate  of  potassium  was  added, 
the  aluminia  assumed  the  desired  tint  of  the  ruby. 
By  this  process  spinels  have  been  produced  quite 
undistinguishable  from  the  natural  gems,  even 
when  the  most  minute  tests  were  applied  to  them. 
It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  claimed  as  yet  that  such 
laboratory  jewels  will  satisfy  all  the  requirements 
of  the  cutter  and  polisher,  but  when  this  point 
his  been  once  attained,  it  is  certain  that  they 
will  soon  run  the  real,  or  rather  the  old  fashioned, 
article  very  closely.  The  most  pessimist  of  sceptics 
cannot  carry  his  prying  so  far  as  to  apply  the 
test  of  the  knife-point  for  hardness  of  the  acid 
for  composition  of  the  dichroiscope  for  “pleio- 
ohroism,”  or  ask  the  wearers  to  allow  their  jewels 
to  be  weighed  for  specific  gravity  in  Sonstadt’s 
solution.  And  if  not,  who  need  trouble  themselves 
further?  Family  diamonds  are  costly  articles  to 
keep  simply  for  the  gratification  of  the  owner’s 
knowledge  that  they  were  dug  out  of  the  mines 
of  Golconda  or  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  they  would 
soon  be  locked  up  in  safety  if  a set  externally 
identical  could  be  bought  at  a twentieth  of  the 
price.  Already,  in  fact  if  only  a portion  of  the 
tales  told  are  true,  prudent  people  are  growing  loth 
to  keep  in  their  jewels  oases  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  robbers,  convertible  securities  representing  an 
income  of  four  or  five  hundred  a year,  when  the 
ingenious  artists  of  the  Palais  Eoyal  can  supply 
something  undistinguishable  from  them  for  a 
very  moderate  number  of  francs.  These  jewels, 
which  are  mere  imitations,  not  chemical  reproduc- 
tions like  the  gems  mentioned,  far  surpass  the  old 
paste  mimicries,  their  only  fault  being  that  if 
anything  they  sparkle  rather  too  brilliantly.  Some 
of  them  of  which  the  basis  is  glass,  are  rather 
coarse.  But  there  are  others  of  such  amazing 
perfection  that  an  amateur  runs  serious  risk  in 
buying  from  unknown  dealers  on  his  own  un- 
assisted judgment.  Amethysts  in  an  especial  degree 
have  been  made  so  fine  that  they  have  deceived 
connoisseurs,  and  numbers  of  them  are  regularly  ex- 
ported to  Ceylon,  where  they  are  duly  disposed  of  to 
the  unsuspecting  passengers  of  steamers  hailing  at 
Colombo.  Since  the  decrease  in  price  of  the  real 
stones  the  danger  of  imposition  is  less,  yet  a 
case  occurred  not  long  ago  in  which  a jeweller 
declined  to  pronounce  on  the  value  of  a “ stone,” 
until  he  had  submitted  it  to  an  expert,  when  it 
was  pronounced  one  of  the  Parisian  sort. — Indian 
Ai/riculturist. 

^ 

Tin;  Achtiialian  “Suk-oak”  (Caspahina) 
is  prospering  in  Aberdeenshire.  “ Old  Colonist  ” 
who  considers  it  the  very  best  firewood  the  world 
produces,  reports  that  from  seed  gathered  by  him 
in  Tasmania,  trees  are  now  flourishing  on  Daesido 
and  their  growth  is  equal  to  18  inches  in  the  twelve 
months. 


PADDY  (RICE)  CULTIVATION  IN  CEYLON. 

We  call  attention  to  the  able  letter  on  page  462,  in 
which  Mr.  Elliott — in  his  own  name — justifies  his 
position  in  reference  to  the  recent  experiments  and 
discussion  connected  with  Paddy  Cultivation.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Elliott  has  a more 
intimate  and  practical  acquaintance  with  his 

subject  than  any  of  his  critics— whether  offi- 
cial or  unofficial — and  we  may  say  than  any 

other  public  servant  in  Ceylon.  Hs  has 

been  consistent  too  in,  for  many  years,  uphold- 
ing the  view  he  has  adopted  and  while  our 

own  inclination  has  been  to  limit  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  paddy  to  select  divisions  of  the 
country — a limitation  in  which  to  a great  extent 
no  doubt,  Mr.  Elliott  agrees — yet,  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  he  has  given  us  reason  to  believe 
that  rice  cultivation  is  far  more  widely  profitable 
in  Ceylon  than  wo  had  at  all  believed  before 
Mr.  Elliott  engaged  in  experiments  or  wrote  ex- 
pcessly  on  tke  subject. 


Western  AusTBALiAis  certainly  the  coming 
Colony  if,  as  a telegraphic  report  has.it,  an  expert 
values  its  forests  alone  at  a hundred  millions  ster- 
ling, as  their  present  marketable  value.  We  in 
Ceylon  should  be  greatly  interested  ia  our  nearest 
neighbour  ; for  as  its  population  leaps  up  by  thou- 
sands and  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  we 
ought  to  do  a good  trade  in  supplying  them  with 
all  the  tea,  cocoa  &c.,  they  require. 

Boecteic  Lighi  Effects  on  Cane  Gbowth. — A.s 
it  is  a well  known  fact  that  the  growth  d cane  or  any 
other  vegetation  depends  perhaps  as  much  upon  light 
as  on  heat,  and  that  a large  amouut  of  sunshine 
is  very  desirable  to  secure  the  rapid  growth  of  cane, 
the  thought  has  been  suggested  that  electric  lights 
may  yet  be  used  to  advantage  to  pr  'mote  the  growth 
of  sugar  in  this  latitude,  where  forcing  is  desirable 
if  not  absolutely  necessary.  At  first  thought,  almost 
any  one  would  be  incuned  to  ridicule  the  idea. 
Still,  we  notice  that  our  tropical  exchanges  consider 
that  when  they  have  slor.ns  that  electricity  plays 
an  important  part  in  llio  growth  of  cane.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  where  many  electric  lights  ate 
used,  that  the  air  to  a certan  extent  becomes  charged 
with  that  powerful  el.ment?  If  not,  certainly  light 
has  great  influence  on  vegetation,  as  science  lias 
proven  ; and  this  brings  the  thought  that  the  “moon 
philospliers”  may  be  partly  right  in  their  planting 
theories — or,  that  the  light  of  the  moon  may  produce 
that  effect  ou  vegetable  growth  that  they  attribute  to 
something  else. — Our  attentio  i was  recently  called 
to  this  subject  by  a friend,  who  said  he  thought 
he  saw  a greater  leaf  development  on  trees  and 
shrubs  on  the  side  adj  icent  to  electric  lights. 
Later,  he  made  the  following  clipping  from  a 
technical  journal,  which  shows  that  it  is  a fact — and 
possibly  a most  important  one  for  cane  growers — that 
electric  light  has  great  intluence  on  vegetable  growth  : 
— “ A beautiful  illustration  of  electric  light  on  plants 
was  recently  given  by  Dr.  Si*  mens  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  England.  He  placed  a pot  of  budding 
tuhp.s  ill  the  full  glare  of  the  electric  light  in  the 
meeting  room,  and  in  about  40  minutes  the  buds 
bad  expanded  into  full  bloorri.  In  giving  a statement 
of  some  of  bis  experiments,  Dr.  Siemens  said  that  he 
had  p'anted  a number  of  qu'ek  growing  seeds  in 
pots,  and  divided  the  pots  into  four  groups ; one 
group  he  had  kept  entirely  in  the  dark,  another  he 
had  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  electric  light 
only,  ar, other  to  llie  influence  of  daylight  only,  and 
luiotlier  to  electric  light  and  daylight  in  succession. 
Death  eooii  resulted  to  those  plants  which  were  kept 
entirely  iu  tlie  dark;  those  exposed  to  the  electric 
light  ouly,  and  those  exposed  to  the  daylight  only, 
throve  about  tqually;  and  those  exposed  to  both  day 
and  electric  light  throve  much  better  than  cither.” 
— iiuyar  Bowl  and  Barm  Journal. 
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MANURE  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

A capital  little  essay  on  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
for  manure,  and  the  best  mode  of  its  employment, 
has  just  issued  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Harris,  M.S.,  of  New  York,  of  which  wa  will  give 
some  extracts,  specially  written  for  gardeners. 

Farmers  and  gardeners  sometimes  express  surprise 
that  agricultural  chemists  talk  so  much  about  nitrogen. 
When  it  is  known,  however,  that  of  all  the  organic 
matter  of  plants  aod  manures — in  other  words,  all 
the  matter  which  is  driven  off  by  burniog — the  only 
element  of  auy  direct  value  as  plant-food  is  nitrogen, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  nitrogen  is  entitled  to 
even  greater  attention  than  it  at  present  receives. 

Gardeners  and  fruit-growers  fully  recognise  the 
value  of  stable  and  farmyard  manure,  In  a ton  of 
ordinary  manure,  containing  75  per  cent,  of  water, 
there  is  1275  lb.  of  organic  matter  and  225  lb.  of  ash. 
Except  for  its  mechanical  and  indirect  benefit  to  the 
soil,  all  the  manurial  value  of  this  quantity  of  organic 
matter  is  due  to  the  nitrogen  which  it  contains.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  hear  so  much  about 
nitrogen  ? 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Onion.s. 

An  average  crop  of  Onions  removes  from  the  soil 
about  the  sime  amount  of  nitrogen  as  an  average 
crop  of  Turnips;  but  a crop  of  Onions  will  often  sell 
for  three,  or  four,  or  five  times  as  much  as  the  latter. 

On  Mr.  Harris’  farm,  Onions  are  extensively  grown, 
and  he  finds  it  necessary  to  make  the  land -exceedingly 
rich,  especially  in  nitrogen  and  phosphates.  And  of 
all  manures  for  producing  a large  crop  of  Onions, 
nothing  equals  nitrate  of  soda. 

When  this  manure  was  first  used,  250  lb.  per  acre 
were  sown  early  in  the  spring,  before  drilling-io  the 
Onion  seed,  with  500  lb.  per  acre  of  superphosphates. 
As  soon  as  the  young  plants  appeared,  it  was  the 
custom  to  go  through  them  with  the  hoe  to  break 
the  crust  and  kill  the  weeds,  and  then  sow  250  lb. 
more  of  nitrate.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  another 
250  lb.  per  acre  was  sown.  The  eSects  were  found  to 
be  astonishing;  no  amount  of  ordinary  manure  that 
could  be  worked  into  the  soil  the  first  season  would 
produce  so  groat  a growth.  Latterly  it  has  been 
thought  quite  as  well  to  sow  the  nitrate  broadcast  all 
^ once,  about  the  time  the  seed  is  sown. 

Why  is  it  Found  Necessary  to  Use  so  much 
Manure  in  the  Garden  ? 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  great  benefit  derived 
from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  sola  on  Onions.  There 
is  a common  opinion  that  the  longer  Onions  are  grown 
year  after  year,  on  the  same  land,  in  market  garden- 
ing, the  better  will  be  the  crop.  Enormous  quantities 
of  dung  are  applied  every  year.  This  supplies  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  other  ingredients  of  plant- 
food  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  removed  with  the 
crop.  And  yet  it  is  found  nscessary  to  furnish  a heavy 
dressing  of  manure  every  year ; and  if  this  be  not 
done  the  crop  is  poor  and  unprofitable. 

The  same  is  true  of  early  Cabbages  and  early 
Cauliflowers.  It  is  found  necessary  to  use  enormous 
quantites  of  manure  for  these  crops — far  in  excess  of 
the  plant-food  removed  in  the  crop.  Gardeners  who 
make  a specialty  of  growing  largo  areas  of  early  Cab- 
bage, find  it  almost  impossible  to  make  the  land  rich 
enough  the  first  year;  they  find  that  the  second  or 
third  crop,  grown  and  manured  every  year  on  the  same 
land,  is  better  and  earlier  than  the  first  crop. 

An  experienced  American  gardener  recommends  the 
application  every  year  of  75  to  80  tons  of  stable- 
manure  per  acre  for  early  Cabbage,  and  10  tons  per 
acre  for  late  Cabbage,  This  75  tons  of  manure  con- 
tains 820  lb.  of  nitrogen,  or  as  much  nitrogen  as  5,100 
lb.  of  commercial  nitrate  of  soda  probably  contains. 

Ten  thousand  early  Cabbage  per  acre,  weighing  5 lb. 
•\ch  is  a good  crop.  , 

These  Cabbage  (25  tons  per  acre),  contains  120  lb 
of  nitrogen,  equal  to  750  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda-  In 
other  words,  gardeners  use  nearly  7 lb.  of  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  manure  to  got  back  1 lb.  of  nitrogen 
in  the  crop. 


It  is  now  known  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  organic 
matters  of  the  soil  or  manure  is  slowly  converted  into 
nitric  acid  by  the  growth  of  a minute  organism, 
apparently  a micro-coccus.  This  micro-coccus  cannot 
grow  if  the  soil  be  too  cold,  or  too  wet,  or  too  dry, 
or  in  the  absence  of  lime  or  an  alkali. 

As  a general  rule,  there  is  no  lack  of  lime  in  the 
soil,  and  the  other  conditions  necessary  for  the  con- 
version of  the  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid,  are  warm 
weather,  and  a moist  porous  soil. 

In  the  early  spring  the  soil  is  too  wet  and  too  cold 
for  the  change  to  take  place ; we  must  wait  for  warm 
weather.  But  the  gardener,  who  grows  for  sale,  does 
not  want  to  wait ; he  makes  his  profits  largely  from 
his  “ yearly  ” crops.  Guided  only  by  experienc*  and 
tradition,  he  fills  his  land  with  manure,  and  even  then 
he  gets  only  a moderate  crop  the  first  year.  He  puts 
on  75  tons  more  manure  the  next  year,  and  gets  a 
better  crop ; and  another  75  tons  the  next  year,  and 
gets  a still  better  crop.  The  »itrogen  of  the  soil,  or 
of  roots  and  plants,  or  dung,  is  retained  in  the  soil 
in  a comparatively  inert  condition.  As  it  is  slowly 
converted  into  nitric  acid  during  warm  weather,  the 
plants  take  it  up  and  grow  rapidly.  Unfortunately, 
however,  if  we  have  no  plants  growing  in  the  autumn, 
and  there  is  much  nitric  acid  left  unused  in  the  soil, 
the  rains  of  winter  and  early  spring  wash  out  a large 
proportion  of  it,  and  it  sinks  into  the  subsoil. 

How,  thon,  is  the  market  gardener  to  get  the  nitric 
aciil  absolutely  necessary  for  the  growth  of  his  early 
plants?  He  gets  it,  as  before  stated,  from  an  ex- 
cessive and  continuous  nse  of  stable  manure,  and 
even  then  he  fails  to  get  it  in  sufficient  quantity. 
One  thousand  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  furnish 
more  nitrogen  to  the  plants  early  in  the  spring  than 
the  gardener  can  get  from  75  or  100  tons  of  well- 
rotted  stable-manure.  The  stable  manure  will  furnish 
nitric  acid  for  his  later  crops  ; but  for  his  early  crops, 
the  gardener  who  fails  to  use  nitrate  of  soda,  is  said 
to  be  blind  to  his  own  interests. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  Celery 
plants.  For  several  years,  the  writer  has  grown  over 
a million  Celery  plants  a year.  By  the  use  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  rich  manure,  he  was  able  to 
grow  good  outdoor  Celery  plants. 

Bight  years  ago,  he  used  nitrate  of  soda  cautiously 
as  a top-dressing,  and  the  effect  was  most  satisfactory. 
The  next  year,  having  more  confidence,  the  nitrate 
was  sown  with  the  seed,  another  dressing  was  given 
after  the  plants  came  up,  and  twice  afterwards  an 
application  was  made  during  rain.  Instead  of  finding 
it  difficult  as  before  to  get  the  plants  early  enough  for 
the  Celery  growers,  who  set  them  out,  they  were  ready 
three  weeks  before  the  usual  time  of  transplanting. 

At  the  four  applications,  about  1,600  lb.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre  was  used,  and  this  would  probably 
furnish  more  nitrate  acid  to  the  plants  than  they 
could  got  from  .500  tons  of  stable-manure,  provided  it 
had  been  possible  to  have  worked  such  a quantity 
into  the  soil.  It  was  said  that  never  were  finer  plants 
grown  ; and  compared  with  the  increased  value  of  the 
plants,  the  cost  of  the  nitrate  is  sta*'ed  not  to  be  worth 
taking  into  consideration. 

The  next  year  the  same  treatment  afforded  equally 
good  results,  though  it  was  noticed  that  on  part  of 
the  laud  where  Celery  plants  had  been  grown  the 
previous  year,  and  followed  afterwards  by  a crop  of 
late  Cucumbers  for  pickles,  and  the  land  again  sown 
to  Celery  in  the  spring  without  manure,  the  plants 
were  not  so  good  as  when  dung,  as  well  as  nitrate, 
was  used. 

It  is  now  the  aim  to  dung  the  land  in  the  autumn, 
and  use  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring.  In  other  words, 
nitrate  of  soda  is  not  used  as  a substitute  for  dung, 
but  as  a highly  prized  and  invaluable  addition. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Drought. 

Celery  is  a semi-aquatic  plant.  It  delights  in  an 
abundant  supply  of  water.  But  it  is  found  that  nitrate 
of  soda  is  in  part  a substitute  for  water,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  many  other  plants.  In  the  dry  climate  of 
America,  Pansies  are  supposed  to  require  a damp  soil 
or  large  supplies  of  water.  But  it  has  been  found  that 
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nitrate  of  soda,  even  on  dry,  sandy  soil  will  produce  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  plant,  and  a profusion  of  the 
Jargest  and  most  brilliant  flowers.  The  effect  of  this 
manure  on  the  growth  of  the  Convolvulus  bine,  and  the 
colour  of  the  leaves,  ard  the  size  and  beauty  of  the 
tiowers,  is  said  to  be  most  remarkable.  The  effect  on 
Asters  is  equally  satisfactory. 

Nithate  or  Soda  fod  STiiAtVBEimiES,  Cukrants, 
AND  Raspberries. 

The  Strawberry  grower  knows  the  value  of  water. 
If  he  will  try  nitrate  of  soda  he  will  find  it  wonderfully 
efiicacious. 

The  effect  of  this  fertiliser  on  Strawberries  in  the 
dry  climate  of  the  United  States  is  very  beneficial.  It 
not  only  doubles  or  trebles  the  yield,  but  the  berries 
are  larger  and  handsomer,  and  consequently  command 
a much  higher  price  in  the  market. 

No  ordinary  amount  of  manure  will  produce  so  great 
an  effect,  for  the  rea.son  that  the  plants  grow  and  form 
their  fruit  early  in  the  season.  The  nitrate  furnishes 
the  plants  with  nitric  acid  before  the  nitrogen  of 
ordinary  dung  can  be  converted  into  this  essential 
ingredient  of  plant  food. 

A few  years  ago,  Mr.  Harris,  published  a statement 
in  regard  to  the  astonishing  effect  of  a large  dressing 
of  nitrate  of  soda  on  an  old  Strawberry  bed.  The  bed 
had  been  neglected,  and  was  full  of  grass  and  weeds. 
At  that  time  nitrate  of  soda  had  not  been  tried  on 
Strawberries,  and  it  was  not  known  but  that  might 
injure  them.  But  this  particu'ar  bed  was  so  ruu  out 
and  worthle-s,  that  no  anxiety  was  felt  whether  the 
nitrate  killed  the  plants  or  not. 

Two  or  three  heavy  dressings  were  sown  broad-ca.st, 
early  in  the  spring  and  a few  weeks  later.  Instead 
of  killing  the  plants,  the  nitrate  made  them  grow  so 
vigorously  that  with  a little  assistance  from  a sharp 
hoe,  and  by  pulling  out  the  large  weeds,  the  Straw- 
berries overpowered  nearly  all  the  grass,  and  remark- 
ably fine  crop  of  fruit  was  obtained. 

Since  that  date  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate 
has  been  used  on  all  Strawberry  plantations,  and  this 
dressing  is  found  far  more  effective  and  economical 
than  stable  dung. 

Another  instance  is  given  of  an  old  Strawberry  bed, 
iu  its  fifth  year  of  bearing,  which  was  in  an  exhausted 
condition  and  foul  with  weeds.  This  was  dressed  iu 
the  spring  of  1888  with  300  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre.  The  effect  was  amazing,  for  this  bed  of  acre, 
from  which  hardly  anything  vfas  expected,  gave  fully 
7000  quarts  of  Strawberries.  The  description  was 
variety  Orescent,  with  fertilising  rows  of  Wilson, 
Sharpless,  and  others.  The  crop  was  nearly  as  large 
as  the  best  the  plot  had  made.  This  was  on  moist 
bottom-land,  naturally  fertile.  Nitrate  of  soda  is,  at 
least,  equally  as  good  for  Raspberries  as  for  Straw- 
berries. On  Currants,  with  clean  cultivation,  large 
crops  of  fine  fruit  have  been  raised  for  several  years, 
with  a top-dre.s.sing  of  niti'ate  of  soda  alone,  applied  on 
each  .side  of  the  rows  early  in  the  spring. 

On  poor  land  it  is  recommended  to  apply  superphos- 
phate and  potash  iu  the  autumn,  and  plough  or  cul- 
tivate them  in  ; and  the  following  spring — and,  in  fact, 
every  spring — give  a top-dressing  of  nitrate. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  and  AVeeds. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  effect  of  nitrate 
on  the  old  grassy  Strawberry-bed,  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred that  this  substance  will  kill  weeds  and  nourish 
wliolesome  plants.  Nitrate  of  soda,  properly  used, 
makes  “ rich  laud  ; ” and  it  is  known  that  weeds,  if 
they  have  the  chance,  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  rich  soil. 
It  is  also  well  hiiown  that  a light,  tbin  crop,  favours 
the  growth  of  weeds,  while  a heavy,  “smothering 
crop,”  will  hold  them  in  check.  Much  depends  on 
whether  the  crop  or  the  weeds  get  the  start.  Hence, 
it  is  of  vast  importance  to  make  the  land  as  clean  as 
possible  before  sowing  the  crop,  and  to  keep  down  tlie 
weeds  by  the  I'recjueot  use  (if  the  cultivator  and  hoc. 
If  this  is  done,  nitrate  of  soda  will  make  the  crop 
grow  BO  rapidly  that  it  will  smother  or  check  the  weeds. 
On  the  other,  if  this  is  not  done,  the  weeds  will  prove 
better  fighters  than  the  cro];)  we  want  to  rBise,  oud 


they  will  secure  the  lion’s  share  of  the  nitrate,  and 
with  the  nitrate  they  will  also  appropriate  other  plant 
food  and  moisture,  and  thus  the  nitrate,  instead  of 
helping  the  crop,  may  actually  injure  it.  There  will 
be  a large  total  growsh  of  vegetation,  but  it  is  vegeta- 
tion of  the  wrong  kind. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Tomatos. 

Professor  Voorhees,  of  the  New  .Jersey  experiment 
station,  made  experiments  with  different  fertilisers  on 
Tomatos  in  1889.  The  trials  were  made  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  0.  M.  Housell,  an  intelligent  praotical  gardener, 
who  attended  to  all  the  details.  The  results  were  as 
follows : — 


Manures  used  per  acre. 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Value  of 
the  crop 
per  acre. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Without  manure... 

271-88* 

20  tons  stable  dung 
8 tons  stable  dungand400  1b.com- 

30 

291-75 

plete  fertilizer... 

15 

317-63 

1601b.  nitrate  soda  alone, ., 

4 

36113 

The  above  manures  were  all  applied  May  7.  On 
an  adjoining  plot,  160  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  sown 
May  7,  and  again  on  June  12,  when  the  Tomatos  were 
beginning  to  set  ; another  dressing  of  160  lb.  was  sown 
on  the  6urfac.e  around  the  plants.  This  plot  produced 
a crop  which  sold  for  369  dols.  per  acre. 

The  first  dressing  of  1601b.  of  nitrate  yielded  a profit 
of  8525  dollars  per  acre;  the  second  dressing  of  320  lb. 
produced  a profit  of  only  3 87  dollars  per  acre. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  160  lb.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre  was  all  that  the  plants  needed,  or  could 
make  use  of  without  a greater  supply  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  than  the  soil  afforded. 

In  addition  to  the  above  experiments.  Professor 
Voorhees  made  others  that  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  results  may  be  tabulated  as  below  ; — 


Manures  per  acre  and  date 
of  sowing. 

Dost  of 
Manure. 

Value  of 
crop  per 
acre. 

A. 

Without  Manure 

Dols. 

Dols. 
271  -88 

B. 

160  lb.  Muriate  of  Potash  1 

300  lb.  Superphosphate  J 

7-2 

284-25 

C. 

Same  as  B.  with  600  lb.  Nitrate  | 
Soda,  May  7 J 

11-2 

356-63 

D. 

Same  as  C.  with  160  lb.  addi-  J 
tional  Nitrate,  June  12  j 

15-2 

429-33 

E. 

Same  as  B.  with  320  lb  of  Nitr- 1 
rate,  May  7 j 

15  2 

395-25 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  addition  of  phosphates  and 
potash  to  the  1601b,  of  nitrate  soda  had  no  effect. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  soil  could  furnish 
enough  phosphoric  acid  and  potosh  for  all  that  the 
crop  produced  by  the  160  lb.  of  nitrate  required.  But 
when  an  additional  160  lb.  of  nitrate  was  used,  then 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  came  into  play,  and 
the  cr(ip  brought  429  38  dollars  per  acre. 

It  will  be  seen  further,  that  the  320  lb.  of  nitrate 
applied  May  7 on  Plot  E.,  did  not  have  as  great  an 
effect  as  the  same  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  at 
two  dressings,  on  Plot  D. 

It  may  surprise  many  gardeners  that  20  tons  of  good 
stable  manure  did  not  produce  as  large  a crop  of 
Tomato.s  as  160  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  20  tons 
of  dung  contained  not  loss  then  160  lb.  of  nitrogen, 
while  the  nitrate  of  soda  contained  only  25  lb.  And 
that  the  great  effect  produced  by  the  nitrate  of  soda 
was  due  to  the  nitrogen,  there  is  abundant  evidence. 

, Why  then,  did  not  the  160  lb.  of  nitrogen  in  the 
dung  do  as  much  good  as  the  26  lb.  in  the  nitrate  ? 
Simply  because  the  nitrogen  in  the  dung  has  to  be 
converted  into  nitric  acid  before  the  plants  can  use  it. 
— J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. — Gardenevi’  Chronicle. 

* A dollar  is  equal  to  about  4s,  24, 
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To  the  Editor. 

ENEMIES  OF  COFFEE  AND  EEMEDIES. 

London,  Oct.  24th. 

Dear  Sir, — Following  my  letter  to  you  of  last 
mail  on  the  subject  of  the  application  of  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  to  our  cofiec  trees  for  exter- 
mination of  the  pests  by  which  trees  are  beset,  I 
now  write  to  enclose  copy  of  a letter  I have  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Gilbey,  the  large 
wine  merchants  here,  giving  interesting  and  valu- 
able information  concerning  the  subject  in  question, 
and  I am  yours  faithfully, 

for  THOMAS  DICKSON, 

W.  G.  Smith. 


Oxford  Street,  London,  W.,  Oct.  20th. 

Thomas  Dickson,  Esq  , Managing-Director,  The  Scot- 
tish Trust  and  Losn  Co-  of  Ceylon. 

Dear  Sir, — In  rejily  to  your  letter  of  16th  inst. 
on  our  estate  in  the  Medoc  we  use  a .solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
mildew  or  white  fungus  which  forms  on  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves  of  the  vines.  It  is  not  appliol  to 
the  roots  but  solely  to  the  leaves.  Other  preparations 
are  applied  to  the  roots  for  the  purpose  of  combating 
the  Ptijlloxera,  which  however  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent pest.  The  method  of  app'jing  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  coppor  was  formerly  to  sprinkle  it  over 
the  vines  by  means  of  a broom,  but  a more  effective 
way  is  to  use  a force  pump  fitted  with  a fine  rose. 
A shower  of  solution  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  which  gradually  spreads  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  plant.  The  solution  is  pre* 
pared  in  the  following  manner  : — Difsolve  4 lb.  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  3 gallons  of  warm  water.  Slake 
2 lb.  of  quick  lime,  and  when  cold  put  the  lime 
into  the  solution  of  copper.  Add  to  the  whole 
20  gallons  of  water  and  stir  up  well.  (Pass  the 
lime  through'sieve  to  separate  grave),  etc.,  which  might 
choke  the  syringe  used  for  distributing.)  This  mixture 
is  called  Bouille  Bordelaise  and  is  prepared  sometimes 
with  cold  water,  and  recently  we  learn  that  the  addi- 
tion of  1 lb.  of  molasses  has  been  found  to  be  an  im- 
provement. For  vines  about  30  gallons  per  acre  are 
used  for  the  first  treatment  say,  in  June,  and  40  to  50 
gallons  for  the  second  treatment  4 or  5 weeks  later.  Be- 
fore distributing  the  liquid  should  always  be  well  stir- 
red. Sulphate  of  copper  is  dangerous  to  human  life 
and  consequently  all  experiments  must  be  made  with 
care.  Applied  to  the  vine  in  the  manner  indicated  we 
find  that  tho  wine  ii  not  affected,  but  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  coffee  berry  might  retain  a percentage 
of  the  copper  if  strong  solutions  are  used.  A weak 
solution  only  is  always  applied  when  tho  leaves  are 
yeuug  and  tender.  No  solution  should  bo  applied  for 
two  or  three  weeks  before  the  crop  is  gathered.  If 
we  can  give  you  any  further  information  on  the  subject 
we  shall  be  happy  to  do  so  on  hearing  from  you,  or 
our  friend  Mens.  Skawineki  of  Lesparre  would  no  doubt 
give  you  full  details  as  to  prices  of  materials,  syringes, 
etc.,  if  you  communicate  with  him.  His  full  address  is; — 
Mens.  Theo.  Skawinski, 

(Soci^te  Medooain) 

72,  Bue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 

Lesparre,  France. 

— Wo  are,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  W.  & A.  Gilbey, 


Tea  Exports  from  Japan  have  this  year  been  very 
large,  amounting  (according  to  native  papers),  up 
to  the  15th  ult.,  from  Kobe  and  Yokohama  to, 
6,700,000  catties — the  largest  total  reported  in  the 
history  of  the  porta.  From  Yokohama  alone  the 
export  exceeded  6,383,000  oattiea.—C/ii/tii  Mail, 


INDIAN  TEA  EXPORTS. 

Indian  Tea  Association,  Calcutta,  Nov.  15th. 

Dear  Sirs, — The  General  Committee  have  the 
pleasure  to  hand  you  their  usual  Monthly  Return  of 
shipments  of  tea  from  Calcutta,  and  also  a Return 
of  Exports  of  Ceylon  Tea  for  four  years  up  to  the 
23rd  October  1890. 


Exports  of  Indian  Tea  From  Calcutta. 


Exports  to  Great  Britain  in 
Oct. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 
from  1st  May  to  31st 
Oct. 

Exports  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  Oct.  ... 

Exports  to  Aiustralia  and 
New  Zealand  from  1st 
May  ta  31.st  Oct. 

Exports  to  America  in 
Oct. 

Exports  to  America  from 
1st  May  to  31st  Oct.  ... 

Exports  to, other  places  in 
Oct. 

Exports  to  other  places 
from  1st  May  to  31st 
Oct. 

Total  Exports  from  1st 
May  to  3Ist  Oct. 


1890 

lb. 

1889 

lb. 

1888 

Ib. 

15,544,159 

14.8-54, .5.53 

12,907,076 

55,959,110 

55,669,073 

52,992,558 

109,972 

149,148 

446,734 

2,703,418 

1,956,540 

1,791,298 

10,810 

13,200 

906 

72,882 

104,017 

64,025 

145,450 

B4.514 

40,157 

671,733 

1,110,148 

638,587 

59,407,442 

58,84.5,803 

55,386,463 

— Yours  faithfully,  S.  E.  J.  CLARKE,  Seoretary. 


MR.  JCHN  HUGHES  AND  CEYLCN  TEA 
ANALYSES. 

London,  E.  C.,  Nov.  7th. 

Gentlemen, — Just  a few  lines  to  direct  your 
attention  to  sn  interesting  lecture  on  tea  by  Mr. 
Richard  Bannister  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  of  Cctober  31st  which  I believe  you 
regularly  receive. 

After  a review  cf  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
tea  industry  generally  in  China,  India  and  Ceylon, 
there  are  some  practical  remarks  on  tea  making, 
and  tea  analyses. 

Only  two  complete  analyses  however  are  given, 
which  is  a matter  of  regret,  inasmuch  as  these 
show  considerable  difference  in  the  proportions  of 
Tannin  and  Cellulose  (Woody  Fibre).  Thus  a sam- 
ple of  Congou  gave  16'40  per  cent  of  Tannin  as 
against  27’14  in  a sample  of  young  Hyson — while 
the  Cellulose  was  34-00  in  the  former  and  only  25  90 
per  cent  in  the  latter. 

There  are  soma  19  samples  of  Ceylon  Tea  reported 
upon  by  Dr.  Paul,  who  however  only  examined  them 
as  regards  the  amount  of  moisture  and  Theine  which 
they  contained,  and  in  which  the  variation  was  very 
small  and  therefore  of  little  practical  importance. 
The  highest  Theine  was  4-54  per  cent  in  a sample 
from  Nahalma  estate,  and  the  lowest  3'22  in  some 
Calsay  Pekoe  Souchong. 

When  we  consider  that  Theine  is  an  aloaloid 
which  has  very  little  flavour,  though  possessing 
powerful  medioinal  properties,  it  will  be  at  once 
understood  that  a difference  of  1 per  cent  cannot 
possibly  influence  the  tea  taster  in  his  valuation 
of  different  samples  for  market  purposes,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  estimate  the  probable  commercial 
value  from  the  percentage  of  Theine  found  by 
analysis  would  be  quite  useless.  From  the  two 
complete  analyses  mentioned  above,  however,  there 
does  appear  to  be  a great  variation  in  the  pro- 
portion of  Tannin  which  from  my  now  experience, 
I am  inclined  to  regard  as  the  constituent  which 
influences  the  strength  of  tea  infusions  more  than 
any  other,  while  we  may  regard  (he  jurthJy  an^ 
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quantity  of  the  volatile  oil  as  the  chief  factors  in 
producing  a difference  in  the  flavour  and  bouquet. 

It  is  in  reference  to  these  two  constituents  I 
submit  that  more  extended  information  is  still 
required,  and  with  these  few  remarks  I commend 
the  lecture  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  readers  of 
the  Tropical  Ayriculturist. — Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  HUGHES. 


PADDY  (RICE)  CULTIVATION  IN  CEYLON 
MR.  ELLIOTT  IN  REPLY. 

Batticaloa,  Nov.  18th. 

Deab  Sib, — I have  read  “A.”  ’s  letter  on  paddy 
cultivation  with  pleasure  ; he  is  evidently  a worker 
in  the  same  field  as  I am  and  a professor  of  the 
same  belief  as  1 hold,  viz.,  that  “ paddy  does  pay  ” 
and  no  mistake.  He  has  most  opportunely  pub- 
lished a very  able  resume  of  what  may  be  called 
the  circumstantial  evidence  on  the  subject.  The 
facts  he  sets  out  seem  to  my  mind  to  be  consistent 
with  the  conclusion  he  draws  and  inconsistent  with 
any  other  rational  conclusion.  He  thus  fulfils  the 
requirements  legally  required  of  such  evidence,  but 
forgets  “ there  are  people  who  are  not  ready  to 
lend  an  academic  faith  to  a narration  of  facts 
which  do  not  strictly  accord  with  preconceived 
opinions,  mistaken  for  knowledge.  In  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  life,  persona  of  this  stamp 
abound  and  the  errors  to  which  their  habits  of 
distrust  expose  them  are  at  times  ridiculous.” 

So  says  an  eminent  authority,  and  it  is  because  I 
have  found  the  circumstantial  evidence  not  generally 
accepted  that  I have  endeavoured  to  go  a step  further 
and  see  what  direct  evidence  on  the  point  could 
be  brought  forward.  But  “A.”  (and  others)  have  mis- 
understood the  scope  of  my  subsequent  action  and 
the  object  I have  in  view  in  securing  the  publica- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  experimental  cultivation 
I have  had  opportunities  of  undertaking.  I there- 
fore address  you  in  my  own  name  to  set  myself 
right  with  the  public  and,  I trust,  show  that  my 
experiences  have  a more  important  bearing  on  the 
subject  than  is  recognized  by  your  correspondent. 

For  years  the  dictum  of  Sir  Charles  Layard 
had  been  accepted  as  almost  settling  the  question 
that  paddy  did  not  pay,  and  this  view  was  sup- 
ported by  the  particulars  of  the  cost  of  production 
published  in  a book  by  the  late  Mr.  Leopold 
Ludovici  and  adopted  (if  my  memory  serves  me 
right)  by  “Speculum”  who  nowin  another  sphere 
emphasizes  the  erroneous  views  he  early  adopted  on 
an  imperfect  investigation  of  the  matter,  Over 
twenty  years  ago,  I had  reason  to  arrive  at  a very 
opposite  conclusion,  and  as  my  enquiries  showed  the 
data  heretofore  made  public  were  defective  and  mis- 
leading I ventured  to  work  up  the  information  I had 
gradually  gathered  into  the  paper  I read  before  the 
Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  1885.  I 
have  every  reason  for  believing  that  my  paper  was  the 
first  intimation  a large  number  of  the  community 
had  received  that  there  was  something  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side  and  that  Paddy  Cultivation  was 
not  the  miserable  speculation  it  had  been  so  long 
represented. 

The  results  then  published  were  founded  on  en- 
quiries made  from  native  sources  and  based  on 
eetiimleis  of  working  expenses,  Since  that  I have 
had  opportunities  of  actually  cultivating  paddy  and 
have  published  the  results  of  my  experience.  I do 
not  say  that  these  are  on  all  fours  with  native 
modes  of  cultivation  : on  the  contrary  I have  always 
admitted  that  ccterfs  paribiw  the  “ dry  ploughing” 
system  introduced  by  Mr.  Green  gives  a larger  crop 
than  the  best  ordinary  native  mode  of  working,  and 


of  course  the  primary  object  of  the  experiments 
has  been  to  “ show  the  way”  to  our  native  cultiva- 
tors. Here  and  there  we  have  succeeded  in  influen- 
cing a few,  and  by  hammering  away  we  may  induce 
more  imitation  in  time  ; at  present  the  excuse  is 
“ Oh  I we  cannot  afford  to  work  so  expensively  as 
you  do,”  and  when  we  point  to  the  larger  return 
as  compensating  for  the  additional  outlay,  the  reply 
still  is  “ Oh  I it  will  not  pay  us.” 

The  first  fact,  therefore,  established  by  my  ex- 
periments is  that  I am  working  far  more  expensively 
than  does  any  native  in  the  country  including  all 
the  so-called  extortionate  rates  of  interest  (which 
are  not  so  heavy  as  they  appear  on  paper  I may 
add).  The  next  point  I have  established  is  that 
working  on  a ready  money  basis  and  paying  for  all 
services,  an  outlay  of  R16  to  R17  is  the  outside 
limit  of  the  actual  expenses  of  cultivation  of  an 
acre  of  land. 

With  these  two  points  established,  we  are  able 
to  absolutely  deny  the  correctness  of  the  es- 
timates of  the  expenses  in  excess  of  these  figures 
we  sea  put  forward  continually;  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  given  by  Mr.  Panabokka  to  the  Grain  Com- 
mittee when  the  cost  of  cultivating  two  acres 
of  land  at  Ratnapura  is  given  at  R10796. 

Another  point  on  which  our  experiments  throw 
light  is  that  it  is  possible  with  the  expenditure 
stated  to  secure  in  irrigated  land  a profit  over 
working  expenses  of  about  R20  an  acre,  to  cover 
interest  on  the  capital  outlay,  superior  supervision 
and  other  expenses  attendant  on  extended  cultiva- 
tion. There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  cultivate  the  same  land  twice  a year 
if  the  water  supply  is  assured. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  I think  the  experien'ee 
I have  gained  actually  establishes;  and  they  are  I 
think  useful  factors  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  paddy  pays.  I am  also  not  without 
hopes  that  the  information  I have  given  may  not  be 
without  its  influence  in  encouraging  capitalists  to 
seriously  undertake  the  extended  cultivation  of  paddy 
on  a money  payment  basis.  I regret  I cannot  for 
their  sake  add  from  personal  experience  the  cost  of 
converting  jungle  land  into  paddy  fields,  but  I may 
state  that  my  enquiries  go  to  show  that  a capital 
outlay  of  E40  would  be  sufficient  including  the  pur- 
chase from  Government  at  ordinary  upset  price. 

1 could  write  much  more  as  to  my  views  on  Paddy 
Cultivation,  but  this  lies  outside  the  intention  of  this 
letter,  and  so  I shall  add  no  more  at  present, — 
Yours  faithfully,  E.  ELLIOTT. 


IS  FOREING  OR  DIGGING  ABOUT  TEA 
ADVISABLE  ? 

THE  HESULT3  OF  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  ASKED  FOR, 

Central  Province,  Nov.  25th. 

Sir, — As  perhaps  you  are  aware,  there  is  very 
great  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  benefit  or  other- 
wise of  forking  or  digging  tea.  It  could  not  but 
prove  very  valuable  information,  if  some  of  the 
many  planters  who  have  forked  fields  of  tea 
would  communicate  the  results. 

My  own  experience  has  proved  (1)  that  it  is  a 
sure  way  of  checking  flush  for  a good  three  months, 
if  resorted  to  when  the  tea  is  six  to  eight  months 
from  pruning  (e  y.  in  full  flush)  ; (2)  that  there 
has  been  no  marked  improvement  at  any  sub- 
sequent period. 

Theoretically,  forking  is  a permanent  improve- 
ment to  the  soil  ; but  from  my  own  experience  of 
the  result,  I shall  not  again  have  recourse  to  it 
except  in  every  other  line,  say  three  weeks  before 
pruning  (given  favourable  weather). 
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Trusting  the  ventilation  of  this  subjeot  may  prove 
more  profitable  than  iny  experiments  in  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  soil,  I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

PERVERT. 

[We  shall  look  for  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
other  practical  men  who  have  had  experience  in 
“ forking.” — Ed.  T. 


THE  WATCH  COMPASS. 

Deae  Sir, — I think  the  Yankee  who  taught  us 
the  use  of  the  watch  as  a compass  was  a genuine 
son  of  his  country,  and  wise  as  well  as  ’cute.  To 
dwellers  in  northern  latitudes  the  sun  is  always 
south  at  noon,  hence  his  selection  of  the  south 
point.  The  one  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is — 
not  to  hold  the  watch  horizontal,  but  so  that  the 
hour-hand  points  directly  at  the  sun.  In  northern 
countries  the  sun  is  never  vertical,  and  therefore 
tliere  the  watch  could  never  be  “ made  to  point 
upwards  directly  towards  the  sun,  and  made  to 
revolve  round  the  hand  <S:o.,  &o.”  In  sub  tropical 
countries,  however,  this  is  possible  and  readers  the 
watch  of  little  value  as  a compass  in  March  and 
April,  and  in  September  and  October  or  until  the 
sun  attains  a sufficient  north  or  south  declination 
to  throw  a shadow  of  the  hour-hand  on  to  the 
watch  face.  It  is  this  shadow  which  guides  the 
observer  in  holding  his  watoh,  and  enables  him 
to  find  approximately  all  the  points  of  the  compass. 
The  watch  will  thus  adjust  itself  to  the  plane  of 
the  sun’s  daily  path.  In  Ceylon  from  April  to 
August  the  hour-hand  should  bo  made  to  point 
directly  atoay  from  the  sun  as  indicated  by  its 
shadow.  At  least  it  is  but  approximate  and  does 
not  show  mean  noon,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is 
an  interesting  fact,  and  may  often  be  useful.  The 
rim  of  the  watoh  face,  when  held  as  directed,  is 
a small  circle  concentric  to  the  plane  of  the  sun’s 
daily  path ; or,  when  laid  flat,  concentric  to  the 
horizon.  Hence,  when  seeking  an  “explanation,’' 
I imagined  the  offing  reduced  to  the  size  of  the 
watoh,  or  the  watoh  face  enlarged  to  the  size  of 
the  offing.  But  by  keeping  the  hour  hand  point- 
ing to  the  sun  (as  it  must  be  for  correct  results 
in  all  latitudes  above  25°N)  the  sun’s  motion  is 
seen  to  be  quite  regular.  ASTRO. 


Coffee.  IN  the  Neilgherbies. — The  3Iadras  Mail 
article  on  coffee  planting  in  these  hills  remarks 
that  the  coneumption  by  the  natives  of  India  is 
increasing,  and  if  it  becomes  general  the  local  price 
of  coffee  must  rise  considerably.  It  will  appear  that 
the  prospects  of  ocffee  cultivation  in  India  on 
good  soil  are  encouraging.  The  only  country  in 
which  it  seems  possible  to  cultivate  coffee  more 
ecnomioally  than  in  India  is  Africa,  but  com- 
petition from  that  quarter  must  take  time. — 
pioneer. 

Agriculture  a “ Mercantile  Undertaking.” — 
In  connection  with  the  question  of  a loan  under 
the  Agriculturists’  Loans  Act,  which  the  Collector 
of  the  Nilgiris  had  granted  to  a coffee  planter, 
the  Board  of  Revenue  recently  made  the  astounding 
statement  that  the  lo.rn  had  been  illegally  granted 
under  the  Act  because  “the  land  on  which  coffee 
is  planted  does  not  fall  within  the  designation  of 
arable.  Ooffes-planting  is  rather  a mercanlile  un- 
dertaking than  an  agricultural  operation,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  any  mea-ure  which  would  tend  to 
make  Government  a sleeping  partner  in  such  a 
mercantile  undertaking  is  undesirable.”  It  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  Government  does  not  share 
this  extraordinary  view,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that 
land  on  which  coffee  is  planted  comes  within  the 
designation  of  arable  land  contained  in  the  Act 
in  question. — Madras  Mail,  Nov.  20th. 


Sale  of  Tea  Oompanv’s  Shares.— We  hear  today 
of  the  sale  of  50  shares  in  the  Yatideria  Tea  Com- 
pany for  3140— a very  fir  e price  considering  that  this 
Company  is  quite  a young  one  and  has  not  yet  paid 
a dividend.  The  shares  are  KlOO  fully  paid  up,  and 
the  price  paid  shows  how  confident  investers  are  that 
the  pos  tion  of  the  company  is  a strong  one.  The 
first  dividend  is  shortly  expected,  audit  will  be  a good 
one  we  believe. — Local  “ Times.’’ 

Startling  Fibre  Statistics.— The  American  peo- 

p'e  are  no  less  profuse  in  clothing  than  in  food. 
The  country  is  a favored  land  ia  fibre  production. 
More  than  ^300,000,000  is  the  comfortable  sum  which 
represents  the  present  fibre  product,  in  the  form  of 
cotton,  wool  hemp  and  flax.  There  is  also  experi- 
inentul  production  of  silk,  ramie,  sisa),  jute  and  many 
others  suited  to  the  climate,  some  of  which  will  ul- 
timately become  the  foundatiou  of  industries.  More 
tlian  half  of  the  material  for  the  cotton  factories  of 
the  world  is  grown  here,  and  a third  of  that  ia 
manufactured  aud  mostly  consumed  at  home.  If 
65,000,000  people  require  one-sixth  of  the  cotton 
manufactured  in  Eu''ope  and  America  for  the 
113-^  of  nearly  450,000,000  inhabitants  of  these  con- 
tinents, and  of  tlie  millions  in  India,  China,  Japan 
and  other  .jountries  oh  aining  supplies  from  tlie  fact- 
ories of  Christendom,  the  disparity  in  con.suraptioii 
between  th  s and  other  countries  must  be  great 
indeed. — Agricultural  Journal. 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 
(From  Lewis  Peat's  London  Price  Current,  November,  6th  1890.) 


FROM  MALABAR 
COAST,  COCHIN, 
CEYLON,  MADRAS,  &c. 


BEES’  WAX,  White 
Y'ellow 

CINCHONA  RARK-Crown 
per  lb. 


QUALITY. 


Red 


CARDAIMOMS  Malabar 

and  Ceylon 
Alleppee 
Tellicherry 


CINNAMON 


Mangalore 
Long  Ceylon 


Chips 

COCOA,  Ceylon  ... 


Ists 

2nds 

3rds 

4ths 


f Slightly  softish  to  good 
\ Hard  bright... 

Do.  drossy  & dark  ditto... 

Renewed  ...  

Medium  to  fine  Quill  ... 

I Spoke  sharings 

iBranch  ...  

Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quill... 

Spoke  shavings j 

Branch  

Twig  

Clipped,  bold, bright,  flue 
Middling,  stalky  and  lean 
Fair  to  fine  plumpclipped 
Good  to  fine 
Brownish 
Good.fe  fine,  washed,  brij 
Middling  to  good... 

Ord.  to  fine  pale  luill 


COFFEE  CeylonPlantation 


Native 
Liberian 
East  Indian 


Native 

CO  IR  ROPE,Ceylon&Cochin 
FIBRE,  Brush 

Stuffing  ... 

COIR  YARN,  Ceylon 
Cochin 
Do 

COLOMBO  ROOT  sifted  ... 
CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted  ... 
GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut 

Rough 

GUM  ARABIC,  Madras"! 
NIIX  VOMICA 

MYRABOLANES,  pale  ... 


Pickings 

OIL,  CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
LEMON  GRASS 
ORCHELLA  WEED 
PEPPER,Malabar,blk. sifted 
Alleppee  & Cochin  , 
Tellicherry,  White 
PLUMBAGO  Lump 

Chips 
dust 

REDWOOD 
SAPAN  WOOD 
SANDAL  WOOD,  logs 
Do.  chips 
SENNA,  Tinnevelly 


QUOTATIONS. 


TURMERIC,  Madras 
Do. 

Do. 

Cochin 

VANILLOES.Mauritius  & 
Bourbon,  Ists 
2uds 
3rds 
4ths 


Woody  and  hard 

Fair  to  fine  plant 

Bold  to  fine  bold 

Medium  

Triage  to  ordinary 
Bold  to  fine  bold  colory... 
Middling  to  fine  mid.  ... 
Low  mid.audLow  grown 

Smalls  

Good  ordinary  

Small  to  bold  

Bold  to  line  bold 

Medium  to  fine  ... 

Small  

Good  to  fine  ordinary  ... 
Mid.coarsetofine  straight 
Ord.  to  fine  long  straight 

Coarse  to  fine  

Ordinary  to  superior 

Ordinary  to  fine 

Ropin  g f air  to  good 
-Middling wormy  toflne... 

Fair  to  fine  fresh 

Good  to  fine  bold 

Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold  ... 

Small  

Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh 
Small  ordinary  and  fair... 
Good  to  fine  picked 
Common  to  middling 

Fair  Coast 

Burnt  and  defective 
Fair  to  fine  heavy 
Bright  & good  flavour 


£3  10s  a £7  10s 
95.S  a llOs 
3d  a Is 
4d  a 9d 
2d  a fid 
Id  a 3d 
2d  a Is 
4d  a 9d 
2d  a .hd 
Id  a 31 
Id  a l^d 
Is  8d  a 3s  6d 
lOd  a Is  Bd 
Is  4d  a 3s  4d 
Is  3d  a 2s  3d 
91a  Is  3d 
Is  6d  a 3d 
fid  a 2s 
7jd  a Is  7d 
7d  a Is  4d 
fid  a Is  2d 
5jd  a lOd 
2Jd  a 7^d 
lOOs  a 110s  fid 
90s  a 98s 
55s  a S6s 
lOls  a ] 14s 
105s  fid  a 107s  fid 
lOOs  a 104s  fid 
lOOs  a 106a  fid 
92a  a 98s 
85s  a 92s 
I0.5s  alios 
lOOs  a 10.5s 
95s  a lOOs 
92s  a 98  s 
£14  a £20  1.5s 
£15  5s  a £28 
£5  a £18 
£13  a £30 
£12  a £3fi 
£12  a £15  10s 
18s  a 27s  fid 
10s  a 15» 

50s  a 63a 
2Bs  a 39s 
18s  a 25s 
IBs  a 21s 
Los  a 55s 
lOs  a 12s 
Bs  a 8s  fid 
10s  a 10s  9d 
8s  9d  a 9s  3d 
9s  a 9.S  fid 
4s  9d  a Gs  3d 
Is  a 2s  Gd 
11-lBd  a Jd 
l^d  a IJd 
20s  a 33s 


FROM  BOMBAY 

QUALITY.  ( 

AND  ZANZIBAR. 

1 1 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar  1 

1 iGoon  and  fine  bright  . i 

and  Pemba,  per  lb  i 

^Common  dull  to  fair  ...j 

Stems.. 

.ICommou  to  good 

COCULUS  INDICUS 

• iFair 

QUOTATIONS, 


GALLS,  Bussorah 
& Turkey  ■ 


' cwt. 


;Fair  to  fine  dark  blue 


12s  a 13s 
52s  fid  a 5Ss  fid 


GUM  AMMONIACUM  per 
ANIMI,  washed,  ^ cwt. 


[cwt, |Good  white  and  green... ! 40s  a 47s  6d 


scraped, 
ARABIC  E.I.  & Aden 
per  cwt.  Ghatti 

Amrad  cha 

ASSAFOETIDA,  per 
cwt. 

KINO,  per  cwt. 
MYRRH,  picked  ,, 
Aden  sorts 
OLIRANUM,  drop 
per  cwt.  ,, 

packings... 
siftings  ... 
INDIARUBBER  Mozambi 
per  lb.  Ball  & Saus 


Blocky  to  fine  clean 


20s  a 80s 


Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts, jJED  a £L5s 
part  yellow  and  mixed|£10  a £13 
Bean  & Pea  size  ditto  ...£5a£8  10s 
amber  and  red  bold  ...  £10a£12 
Medium  & bold  sorts  ...'£3  a £8 

Sorts  ...  ,32s  a 90s 

Sorts  to  fine  p.ale  ...j20s  afi.5s 
Good  and  fine  pale  ...  |50s  a 87s 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ...  25s  a 45s 
Clean  fair  to  fine  .,.|2Bsa  s 50 


Slightly  stony  and  foul ... 
Fair  to  fine  bright 

Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  white 
Reddish  to  middling  ... 
Middling  to  good  pale  ... 
Slightly  foul  to  tine 
Que,  I red  hard 
age  J white  sottish 
unripe  root 
liver 


FROM  CALCUTTA  AND 
CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


CASTOR  OIL,  Ists  iier  lb. iNearly  water  white 
finds  „ ...  Fairaud  goodpale 
3rds  , " 

INDIARUBBER  Assam,  per 
lb. 

Rangoon 
Madagascar 


IGs  a 2.5s 
2.5s  a SOs 
£5  a £7  lOs 
B2s  a SOs 
32s  a 55s 
22s  61  a 30s 
14s  a 20s 
10s  a 11s  fid 
2s  a 2s  4d 
Is  6d  a 2s 
Is  a la  8d 
Is  3d  a 2s 


SAFFLOWER 


TAMARINDS 


FROM 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


Mid.  to  fine,  not  woody 
Fair  to  bold  heavy  j 43,1 

good  „ i 

,,  ,,  ...1^^  ^ Is  2d 

Fair  to  fine  bright  boUi...|l5s  a 193 
Middling  to  good  small. ..Ills  143 

Slight  foul  to  fine  bright  ^ 12’i 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright  ^ 9s 
Fair  and  fine  bold  ...  ^4  lOa  a £i  15s 
Middling  coated  to  good'^*^  ^ ^8 
Fair  to  fine  flavor  .,,,£30  a £58 
Inferior  to  fine  ...  ,..'£9  a £30 

Good  to  fine  bold  green. ,.|7^d  a 8fd 
Fair  middling  medium. ..  3ii  a 6 i 
Common  dark  and  small  1‘^  ^ 2jd 
Finger  fair  to  fine  bold  163  a 183 
Mixed  middling  [bright|15s  a Ifis 

Bulbs  lOs  a 12s  6cl 

Finger  lls  a 12.3 


ALOES,  Cape,  per  cwt.  .. 
Natal 

ARROWROOT  Natal  per  lb 

FROM  CHINA,  JAPAN  & 
THE  EASTERN  ISLANDS. 


FROM  Bf)MBAY 
AND  ZANZIBAR. 


Fine  crystalised  8 a 9inch  lbs  a 23s 
Foxy  & reddish  5 a 8 ,,  JSs  a 18s 
f Lean  & dryto  mi(l<llitig| 

\ under  G inches  ...  8s  a lls 
Low,  foxy,  inferior  and  i 

[pickings  3s  a 7s 


...  4d  a U\ 
...  3|d  a 3jd 
...  3;}d  a .3^d 
,i2s  a 2i  3d 


Brown  and  brownish 

Good  to  fine  

Common  foul  and  mixedjod  a Is  8d 
Fair  to  good  clean  ...'Is  lOd  a2s  3d 
Goodtofinepinky &white  2s  7d  a 2s  8d 
Fair  to  good  black  ...  Is  9d  a 2s  Id 
Good  to  fine  pinky  ...  50s  a 60s 

Middling  to  fair  ...  403  a 45s 

Inferior  and  pickings  ...  15s  a 25s 
Mid.tofineiZac/tjnotstony  9s  6d  a lOs  6d 
Stony  and  inferior  4s  a C’ 


Fairdry  to  fine  bright  ... 
Common  & middling  soft 
Fair  to  fine 
Middling  to  fine 


223  6d  a 243 
L2s  a 21s 
none  here 
id  a 3d 


CAMPHOR,  China,  W owt-  Good,  pure,  & drv  whit< 

- ..  Pink 

GAMBIER,  Cubes,  cwt.  ...  Ordinary  to  fine  free 

I Pressed 
Good 

Fine  clean  Bani&Maca^ 
Barky  to  fair  [sar 

Common  to  fine  clean  ... 


Reboiled.. 
White  Borneo 

NUTMEGS,  large,  per  lb.., 
Medium 
Small 

MACE,  per  lb. 


ALOKH,  Soccotrlne  ...  Good  and  lino  dry  ...  £4  a £7 

Zaiilbar  & Hepatic ...  Com  mon  and  good  .,.40HU.£r>  .'i 

(.'UILLfEB,  Zdzusibar  ...  Fairto  finebright  ...  38  s a 42a 
O rd  in^^ry  and  middling, ..  283  u 31s 


RHUBARB,  Sun  ilried,  per 
lb. 

High  dried  ... 

SAGO,  Pearl,  large,  ^ evv(. 

medium  .. 
small 

Flour  [per  lb 

TAPIOCA,  Penang  Flake 
Singapore 
Flour 
Pearl 


Good  to  fine  clean 
Inferior  and  barky 
84’s  a 80’s,  garbled 
83’s  a 95’s 
lOO’s  a 160’s 
Pale  reddisli  to  fine  pale 
Ordinary  to  fair 
Chips  and  dark 
Good  to  fine  sound 
Darkordinary&  middling 
Good  to  fine 


Dark,  rough&middling...l3d  a 7d 


|■1.524  6da  IfiOs 
36.?  a fid 
Nominal  Sts 
■223  9d  a 23s 
.33  fid  a 5s 
2s  a 3i  9d 
4d  a 2s 
I2?  a 3a 
II3  4d  a 2s 
■3s  101  a 3s  3d 
2s  8d  a 2s  9d 
la  5Jd  a 2s  7d 
2s  fid  a 2i  lid 
■2s  2d  a 2s  4d 
Is  lid  a 2s 
Is  3d  a .3s  3d 
8d  a Is  3d 
lOJ  a Is 


Fair  to  fine 


Good  pinky  to  white 
Fair  to  fine 


Bullet,  per  owt. 
Medium  ,, 

Seed  , , 


13s  fid  a 13s  fid 
. 12s  fid 
. 10a  a lls 
.|9-<  a 9s  fid 
. Ud  a 2}d 
. 17d  a 2d 
. 9d  a 15s 
. 18s  fid 
. 15s  fid  a 17s  fid 
, I0s  a 16s  fid 
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THE  CEYLON  AND  ORIENTAL  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 


Ceylon  investments,  such  as  Tramways  or  a short 
line  of  Railway,  ffio.  There  is  at  present,  no  Trust 


have  now  received  from 
the  Managing  Director,  Mr. 
J.  Huntley  Thring  of  Alford, 
Castle  Cary,  Somerset,  and 
Dimbuia,  Ceylon,  a copy 
of  the  prospectus  of  this 
newly-formed  Association.  Mr. 


Huntley  Thring  is  associated  with  men  of 
high  commercial  standing  in  the  City  in  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  of  Messrs.  P.  Macfadyen  & Co.,  Mr. 
Hancock  of  Messrs.  Hancock  Brothers  & Co., 
Mincing  Lane,  Mr.  Reiss  of  Messrs.  L.  Reise 
Brothers  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Cy.nl  E.  Johnston  who  was 
of  Messrs.  Edward  Johnston,  Son  & Co.,  the  largest 
exporters  of  coffee  from  Rio  and  who  has  one 


brother  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  London  West- 
minster and  another  brother  Pirector  of  the 
Joint  Stock  Bank,  The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
fixed  at  so  large  an  amount  as  £250,000  divided 
into  49,950  ordinary  shares  of  £5  each  and  250 
Founders’  shares  of  £1  each.  The  first  issue  of 
9,950  ordinary,  and  250  founders’  shares,  has,  we 
learn,  been  already  taken  up.  Five  hundred  shares 
are  reserved  for  Ceylon  and  Mr.  Huntley  Thring,  who 
will  arrive  here  before  Christmas,  will  represent 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  along  with  Mr.  E, 
G.  Harding  who  will  probably  have  the  Colombo 
agency,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Denison.  The  New  Oriental 
Bank  will  be  Bankers.  That  such  a Company 
should  be  organised  and  floated  in  the  face 


Association  on  a large  scale  operating  in  Ceylon 
and  seeing  bow  our  tea  industry  is  really  still  in 
its  infancy,  there  should  be  plenty  of  scope  for 
the  Corporation,  in  the  hands  of  Directors  so 
sagacious  and  influential,  doing  a large  and  pro- 
fitable business.  That  such  is  the  anticipation 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
rule  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  Directors : — 

“ The  Founders’  Shares  will  receive  no  dividend  in 
any  year  until  the  Ordinary  Shares  have  received  8 
per  cent,  dividend  for  that  year.  After  provision  for 
a Reserve  Fund  and  payment  of  8 per  cent,  dividend 
on  the  Ordinary  Shares,  the  Founders’  Shares  will 
(subject  to  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation) be  entitled  to  one  moiety  of  the  remaining 
net  profits  and  the  Ordinary  Shares  to  the  other 
moiety.  Every  allottee  of  50  Ordinary  Shares  will 
bo  entitled  to  subscribe  for  and  have  allotted  to  him 
one  Founders’  Shares  at  a preminm  of  £5  ; such 
premium  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  all  the  preli- 
minary expenses  incidental  to  the  formation  of  the 
Corporation.” 

The  Prospectus — which  will  shortly  be  advertised 
in  full  in  our  columns — begins  by  stating  that 
the  “ Corporation  is  established  to  deal  mainly 
with  Ceylon  and  Indian  properties  and  Securities 
in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  lines  as 
other  Financial  Companies  have  successfully  dealt 
with  General  Securities.”  It  then  proceeds  to 
refer  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  Tea  In- 
dustry, quoting  Statistics  from  our  “ Ceylon  Hand- 
book and  Directory  ” which  stand  out  in  bold 
relief,  namely, — 

Export  of  Tea. 

1879 95,909  lb. 

1889 34,345,862  „ 

[And  who  will  venture  to  deny  the  probability  of 
1899 — recording  even  more  than  80,000,090  )b.] 

We  next  read  in  the  prospectus  : — 


of  the  commercial  crisis  London  has  just  passed 
through,  speaks  well  for  the  high  credit  of  Ceylon 
and  especially  of  her  tea  industry.  It  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  latter,  of  course,  that  the  Oorpora- 
lion  will  be  most  concerned,  establishing  probably 
an  extensive  estate  agency  business  ; but  very  largo 
powers  are  taken  by  the  Directors  which  would 
enable  them,  if  advisable,  to  take  up  any  profitable 


The  Tea  Carders  of  Ceylon  being  for  the  most 
part  young,  and  not  yet  having  reached  maturity, 
are  daily  increasing  in  value  and  productiveneB.s. 
The  evenly  distributed  rainfall  combined  with  the 
tropical  climate  causes  the  Tea  bushes  to  “flush” 
almost  continuously  throughout  the  year,  thereby 
bringing  the  average  cost  of  production  to  even  less 
than  that  of  India  while  owing  to  the  preference 
given  to  Ceylon  Tea  throughout  Engand  and  the 
Colonic’',  the  average  price  obtained  is  liigher.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  purchase  properties  except  under 
special  circumstauccs  but  to  grant  loaus  oo  the  security 
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of  Mortgages  of  Tea  and  other  Estates  and  so  to 
secure  the  consignment  of  the  crops  to  tbe  Corpor- 
ation for  sale,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  mortgage 
interest  and  the  commission  on  the  sale  of  the 
produce  will  enable  the  Corporation  to  earn  substantial 
dividends.  As  evidence  of  the  profitable  nature  of  Tea 
Crrowiug  in  Oavlon,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Oi-ylou  Tea  Plantations  Company,  Limited,  which 
was  incorporated  in  December,  1886,  has,  for  each 
of  the  three  years  since  its  formation,  declared 
dividends  amounting  to  15  per  cent,  per  annum. 

There  is  then  referenoe  made  to  Mr.  Huntley 
Thring’s  local  experience  and  high  character  as 
affording  a valuable  guarantee  for  the  success  of 
the  Corporation,  and  in  every  word  of  praise  of 
the  Managing  Director  we  most  fully  concur  ; for 
no  one  is  esteemed  more  highly  among  the  Ceylon 
planting  community,  while  he  will  have  experienced 
and  shrewd  coadjutors  in  Messrs  E.  G.  Harding, 
A.  J.  Denison,  and  0.  Murray  Robertson.  We  wish 
the  new  Corporation  all  sueoess. 


HILL-COUNTRY  PLANTING  REPORT. 

A VISIT  TO  THE  KOTAGALOYA  VAELEY—TEA  A EUC- 

CE6S  ON  ABANDONED  COFFEE  ESTATES — HEDGES 

OF  TEA. 

Nanuoya,  Nov.  19th. 

With  reference  to  my  visit  to  the  Kotagal- 
oya  valley  (the  name  is  derived  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  “Duke’s  Nose”  mountain,  seen  in 
profile,  to  a leopard  couchant),  1 cannot  help 
repeating  my  conviction  that  tea  will  be  here  as 
great  a success  as  coffee  was  generally  a failure. 
Passing  through  “ Chrystler’s  Farm”  en  route  to 
the  station,  we  were  struck  with  tbe  splendid  jat 
(indigenous,  or  as  near  it  as  possible)  of  young  tsa 
and  its  luxuriant  growth.  A really  great  work  in 
the  shape  of  a watercourse  tapping  the  distant 
river  was  also  remarkable.  Factories  are  being 
erected  in  all  directions,  and  the  larger  proportion 
of  abandoned  coffee  estates  are  being  redeemed. 
On  an  estate  nearer  the  station,  fine  hedges  of  tea, 
topped  at  over  4 feet,  which  lined  both  sides  of  the 
road,  formed  striking  features  in  the  landscape.  I 
thoroughly  believe  in  the  system.  The  bushes  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  path  get  the  benefit 
of  the  heaped  soil,  while  those  on  the  upper 
side  catch  and  are  benefited  by  all  debris  of 
earth,  leaves  and  prunings  from  above.  Yester- 
day I went  up  the  railway  line  to  the  third 
mile,  and  found  that  Mr,  Wijenayeke  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  blasting  away  the  re- 
markable bed  of  rook  at  that  point,  Ha  had 
obtained  miners  from  the  plumbago  pits  of  the 
Kurunegala  district,  and  had  sixty  at  work  boring 
holes  and  blasting.  Ton  of  these,  for  the  sake  of 
extra  pay,  which  they  receive  each  day  in  ready 
cash,  do  a second  task  in  the  evenings  of  each  day. 
The  day-task,  averaging  7 feet  (one  exceptional 
minor  accomplishes  15  feet)  is  completed  about 
5 p.m..  After  refreshment,  the  evening  task, 
averaging  about  5 feet,  is  performed  between  4 and 
7 to  8 p.m.  The  work  hero  takes  more  time 
and  more  dynamite  and  blasting  powder,  and  is 
therefore  more  expensive  than  would  be  the 
case  were  the  rock  more  granitic  than  it  is. 
But  it  is  true  gneiss,  in  laminfc  of  about  2 
feet  thick,  so  that  the  holes  bored  in  each  stratum 
affect  only  tbe  thickness  of  that  particular  layer. 
Home  more  or  less  decomposed  matter  intervenes 
between  the  hard  strata.  This  rook  obstacle  to 
progress  has  its  advantages.  An  enormous  dopAS 
of  broken  stone  has  been  liero  formed,  wliioh,  when 
trollies  or  trucks  are  able  to  run,  can  be  conveyed 
along  the  lino  to  whore  metal  for  ballasting  is 
scarce.  The  feeling  amongst  the  contractors  is 


that  delay  at  the  lower  end  cf  the  line  is  more 
likely  to  occur  from  paucity  of  metal  for  ballast 
than  from  any  other  cause.  A gentleman  who  has 
a contract  of  two  miles  of  rooky  precipices  near 
the  Haputale  end  was  much  impressed  with  the 
almost  exclusively  earth  formations  at  our  end, 
especially  in  Mr.'  A.  H.  Thomas’s  great  cutting 
on  Abbotsford;  which  is  now  fast  advancing 
to  completion.  The  only  rock  here  is  in  the 

.shape  of  isolated  boulders  embedded  in  the  earth. 
'We  were  present  at  the  undermining  and  loosening 
of  one  of  those  boulders  from  a position  half- 
way up  the  80  feet  slope  of  f in  1,  and  we 
felt  real  alarm  at  the  recklessness  of  the  coolies. 
One  man  ivould  stand  on  the  mass  (about  3 tons 
in  weight),  while  several  would  go  under  it,  to 
undermine  it  with  their  alavangus.  It  was  held 
in  position  by  a sharp  neck  which  went  well  into 
the  bank,  and  which  at  length  broke  and  released 
the  boulder,  enabling  it  to  crash  down  harmlessly. 
The  only  accident  on  this  big  work,  although 
operations  have  gone  on  in  the  night  hours  as 
well  as  by  day,  has  been  the  fracture  of  the  leg 
of  a man  who  would  stand  on  a mass  of  moving 
earth  and  got  carried  down  with  it.  But  of 
people  'aggregated  in  numbers  some  will  die  from 
disease,  and  one  grave  after  another  appears  as 
time  advances  along  the  service  road.  Yesterday 
morning  I saw  a newly  formed  mound  near  Mr. 
Wijenayeke’s  contract,  on  which  a bit  of  tin  with 
pieces  of  charcoal  had  been  placed,  while  marigolds 
had  been  planted  around  it.  Such  little  atten- 
tions (although  I fear  the  charcoal  meant  the 
conciliation  of  some  god  or  demon,)  shew  the  best 
side  of  human  nature.  Bat  its  weak  side  is  shown 
by  the  grave  of  a little  child  close  to  our  great 
cutting.  The  child  died  six  miles  up  the  line,  but 
the  body  was  brought  down  for  burial  by  the  parents 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  “ where 
passengers  by  the  railway  might  see  the  grave  ” 1 
It  is  a curious  fact  that,  no  matter  what  the 
religious  profession  of  the  people,  they  very 
generally  place  a cross  over  the  graves  of  their  dead. 


USEFUL  TREES — BIRDS  IN  NUIYARA  ELIYA. 

Nanuoya  Nov.  :21st. 

Populnea  Bucklandia  (a  grand  relative  of  the 
Suriya  tree)  promises  to  be  a great  acquisition  with 
us.  We  measured  a couple  of  thick  leathery  leaves 
from  young  specimens  which  were  a foot  each  way. 
The  point  projects  from  an  almost  perfect  circle. 
The  behaviour  of  different  iJircafypti  in  our  climate 
is  curious.  Most  of  our  young  plants  have  grown 
luxuriantly  and  did  not  seem  to  feal  the  recent 
south-west  monsoon,  while  others  have  now  practi- 
cally to  renew  the  whole  of  their  foliage.  Those 
trees  grow  under  such  different  circumstances  of 
climate  in  their  native  habitats,  that  it  is  only  sur- 
prising how  well  most  of  them  do  here. 

It  would  ssem  as  if  taal  had  not  found  their 
way  up  to  Nuwara  Eliya,  after  all.  The  specimen 
I received  at  Nuwara  Eliya  I saw  only  as  a plucked 
bird,  and  all  who  spoke  to  me  about  the  birds 
which  had  been  so  ruthlessly  shot,  called  them  teal. 
But  last  evening  I received  the  following  note  from 
Mr.  W.  Tringham  : — 

“ I hope  the  Local  Bo^rd  Ordinance  will  contain 
a clause  giving  tbe  Boards  power  to  pass  bylaws 
for  the  protection  of  wild  birds.  The  teal  or  widgeon 
are  breeding  on  the  lake.  A little  one  was  caught 
last  evening  the  size  of  a frog,  and  I have  sent  it 
to  Mr.  LoIVlesurier  this  morning.  Another  nest  was 
di.scov(Ted,  but  the  eggs  were  riddled  with  shot  as 
the  bird  was  killed  as  it  rose  from  the  nest.  It  is 
a groat  pity,  but  the  report  that  a couple  of  teal  were 
seen  near  the  lake  brings  down  the  sportsmen  in  flocks,” 

Enclosed  came  a note  from  Mr,  Le  Mesurier  to 
the  following  effect;-" 
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“ This  is  not  a tfal  or  widgeon,  but  a dabchick  or 
little  grebe.  I caught  one  myself  on  the  lake  not 
long  ago,  while  in  company  with  its  mother,  but  let 
it  go  again.  Teal  would  breed  here,  I have  no  doubt, 
if  let  alone.” 

On  turning  to  Legge’s  book,  I find  that  the  little 
grebe  had  found  its  way  up  to  Nuwara  Eliya  a 
good  many  years  ago.  He  writes  The  dabchick 
is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  lowcountry  of 
Ce\lon,  besides  which  it  has,  I am  informed,  re- 
cently found  its  way  up  to  the  Nuwara  Eliya  Lake, 
which  has  an  altitude  of  6,200  feet.  It  is  nowhere 
seen  in  larger  numbers  than  on  the  Colombo  Lake, 
where  it  is  a permanent  resident ; on  some  occa- 
sions I have  seen  a flock  of  more  than  thirty  on 
the  larger  sheet  of  water,  and,  as  a general  rule, 
there  are  a dozen  or  more  in  this  locality.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  tank  districts  from  Eurune- 
gala  northwards,  and  I have  met  with  it  in  small 
village  tanks  near  Trincomalce.  Its  having  ascended 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  island  and  discovered 
the  newly  constructed  Lake  at  Nuwara  Eliya  is 
very  remsi’kable,  as  there  is  a rise  to  the  plateau, 
both  on  its  eastern  and  western  side,  of  more  than 
2,000  feet,  both  streams  flowing  down  precipitous 
and  forest-clad  gorges ; but  I am  credibly  informed 
by  several  people,  and  among  them  by  Mr.  Thwaites, 
of  Hakgala,  who  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
birds  of  the  district,  that  it  has  been  seen  there 
during  the  cool  season.”  Legge  adds  that  the  bird 
is  a most  expert  diver  and  that  its  note  is  a not 
unmusical  whistle.  From  the  testimony  of  Messrs. 
La  Mesurier  and  Tringham,  it  appears  to  have 
bred  in  Nuwara  Eliya,  so  that,  if  properly  pro- 
tected, the  Lake  would  have  the  attraction  of  flocks 
of  the  little  grebe,  with  other  aquatic  birds,  no 
doubt,  on  its  bosom.  It  would  bo  a thousand  pities 
if  the  unregulated  action  of  sportsmen  should  ex- 
terminate or  frighten  away  these  pretty  and  inter- 
esting birds.  The  amount  of  meat  they  yield  cannot 
be  a great  temptation. 

PINE  SPECIMBKS  OP  ALBIZZIA  MOLUCC ANA— -THE  MERITS 
AND  DEFECTS  OF  THE  ALBIZZIA — JAPANESE  TIMliERS 
FOR  TEA  CHESTS — AN  EXPERIMENTAL  GROVE  IN  DDA- 
PUSSELLAWA — THE  “ TALLOW  WOOD  ” TREE  AND  THE 
KDMBDK  FOR  RAILWAX  SLEEPERS —GUMS,  GREVILLEAS, 
&C. — AFFORESTATION  AT  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
NUWARA  ELIYA. 

Nanuoya,  Nov.  25th. 

I recently  mentioned  the  truly  noble  growth  of 
some  specimem  of  Albizzia  moluccana  here,  which 
arc  only  nine  years  old.  Those  in  Mr.  Neate’s  gar- 
den at  Nawalapibiya,  v/hioh  that  gentleman  kindly 
asked  me,  some  time  ago,  to  inspect  are,  I believe, 
one,  or  perhaps  two  years  older  ? Mr.  Neate 
obtained  the  seed,  probably,  through  the  late 
Colonel  Money.  Not  having  been  able  to  accept 
Mr.  Neate’a  iuviLa'ion  to  sea  his  grand  trees  near 
at  baud,  I was  glad  to  obtain  the  measuremants 
taken  by  Mr.  Alexander  of  the  Forest  Department. 
There  are  five  trees  which  vary  in  girth  from  64 
to  71  inches,  or  practically  6 feet  in  the  latter 
case  ! The  height  of  the  trees  is  from  <J0  to  100 
teet.  Mr.  Muntun,  I am  told,  has  similar  trees 
in  the  Matalo  district ; and  I remember  seeing  a 
fine  specimen  in  tlowcr  on  Itosomath  estate  near 
Kandy.  Tlie  foliage  of  these  trees  so  closely  resem- 
bles th.at  of  the  Madagnsoar  tree,  Fuiiiciana  rcr/ia, 
that  the  two  trees  aro  fiaquently  confounded.  Dut 
tiro  blossoms  dill'er  exceelingly  : those  otthepy/n- 
ciana  being  grand  in  size  and  colouring  while  the 
flowers  of  the  albizzia  are  smaller  and  boautifu'ly 
snow-white.  Athough  the  spreading  roots  of  this  treo 
often  vie  in  size  with  its  immense  trunk  and  large 
branohos,  it  seems  to  do  little  or  no  harm  to  tea 
when  growing  amongst  fields  of  that  plant.  Its 


great  merits  as  a shade  and  shelter  plant,  are 
qualified  by  its  brittleness,  big  branches  being  broken 
by  the  wind  or  falling  down  ceoasionally  by  their 
own  weight.  Many  speoimeas,  however,  either  grow 
unbrageously  or  shoot  up  tall  and  straight  and  are 
perfect  specimens  of  grand  trees.  The  timber  is, 
evidently,  not  suitable  for  building  purposes  or  fuel, 
but  it  would,  no  doubt,  bo  excellent  for  tea  boxes. 
And  this  reminds  me,  that,  after  all,  it  was  of 
inomi  ” I wrote  recently  as  giving  out  no  odour, 
when  being  planed  by  the  carpenter.  It  resembles 
fine  spruce  deal,  some  of  the  pieces  showing  very 
beautiful  markings,  in  parallel  lines  and  wavings. 
I took  it  to  be  the  wood  of  Cnjptomeria  japonica, 
from  its  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  speci- 
men of  this  so-called  “ cedar,*'  which  Mr.  Nook 
recently  cut  down  at  Hakgala.  That  did  not  strike 
me  as  showing  any  dark  heart-wood,  but  probably 
it  was  not  old  enough  to  develope  a characteristic 
which  is  attributed  to  the  mature  eryptomeria.  Of 
“ Sugi  ” or  the  Japanese  cedar,  I have  full  details 
in  Von  Mueller  and  Gamble,  but  nowhere  have 
I been  able  to  find  '•  Momi.”  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wood,  it  must  be  either  a cupressus  or 
pine,  most  probably  the  latter  ? 

Mr.  Alexander  had,  when  he  came  to  have  a look 
at  our  older  trees  and  our  flourishing  young  plant- 
ings, just  returned  from  visiting  a Government 
plantation  of  Grovilleas,  Eucalypts,  &o.,  in 
Udapuisollawa.  All  the  trees  in  this  exqieri- 
mental  grove  were  doing  well,  but  the  treo 
which  had  grown  beyond  all  compare  was 
E.  microcort/s,  one  of  the  “ stringy  barks  ” of  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland,  and  known  by  the 
colonists  as  “tallow  wood.”  A specimen  only  8 
years  old  measured  by  Mr,  Alexander  was  64  inches 
(5  feet  4 inches)  in  girth  and  tall  in  proportion. 
The  Forest  Department  have,  in  consequence  of 
£uoh  growth  and  the  known  qualities  of  the  timber, 
ordered  a large  supply  of  the  seed  of  this  tree. 
Von  Mueller  describes  it  as  attaining  to  a great 
size ; barrel  up  to  100  feet  in  length  and  to  7 feet 
in  diameter  \ The  wood  is  yellowieh,  free  from  kino 
particles,  easily  worked  by  saw  or  plane  ; it  is  of  a 
very  greasy  nature,  so  much  so  as  to  be  quite 
Flippory  when  fresh  cut.  (Ilonco  no  doubt  its 
popular  name  of  “ tallow  wood.”)  Tlie  oily  sub- 
stance prevents  the  wood  from  splitting  or  twisting, 
though  not  from  shrinking.  The  timber  is  hard 
and  durable  underground,  and  is  employed  for  raihoay 
sleepers,  wheelwrights’  work,  for  knees  and  breast- 
hooks  in  ship-building  ; the  yoiuuj  trees  serve  for 
telegraph  poles,  [This  points  to  planting  pret’.y 
olosoly,  thinning  for  telegraph  poles  and  like  pur- 
poses, and  leaving  the  finest  trees  wide  apart  to 
grow  until  suitable  for  conversion  into  raiUvay 
sleepers.]  The  foliage  is  remarkably  rich  in  volatile 
oil.  In  some  parts  of  India  this  tree  has  grown 
30  feet  in  two  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  15  foot  per 
annum,  li  foot  per  mensem,  or  i inch  per  diem. 
In  British  Guiana  the  growth  was  still  more  rapid, 
up  to  18  inches  in  one  year  ! This  tree  is  likely  to 
be  a grc.at  acquisition  in  Ceylon,  especially  if  the 
railway  department  accept  the  timber  for  sleepers. 
At  present  the  only  hard  wood  grown  in  Ceylon 
which  finds  ready  acceptance  for  use  on  the  railway 
is  the  product  of  a tree  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  the 
doon — the  red  variety  being  preferred.  Kumbuh, 
which  grows  to  such  an  enormous  sizs  on  the 
banks  of  streams,  is  also  to  be  tried  in  considerable 
quantity.  1 will  be  much  surprised  if  the  limber  of 
this  grand  treo  is  not  f ivourably  reported  on,  but 
many  of  our  rivers  will  suffer  in  piofutosqneuosa 
by  the  denudation  whioh  will  follow  the  extended 
use  of  the  timber.  In  soma  of  the  very  aged  speoi- 
nieus  on  the  banka  of  the  Arivi-aru  in  the  North- 
Central  Province,  there  are  caves  in  which  human 
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beings  as  well  as  whole  families  of  wild  animals 
might  hod  lodgement.  The  mode  in  which  fresh 
bark  forms  continually  on  the  edges  of  hollows  in 
the  trees  is  most  remarkable.  The  blossom  of  these 
fine,  waterloving  trees,  with  their  thick  bark, 
rich  in  lime,  is  beautiful  and  sweet-scented. 

I remember  well  the  time,  not  more  than  15 
or  16  years  ago,  when  poor  George  Smith  planted 
EucalypU,  Grevilleas,  Araucarias  and  Cupressus 
tomlosa  around  the  then  newly-built  bungalow  of 
Dessford.  Last  evening  I was  able  to  compare,  or 
rather  to  contrast,  the  gigantic  height  and  the 
corresponding  girth  of  the  trees  wi'h  their  size 
when  planted.  Some  of  the  tall,  straight,  clean, 
columnar  “gums  ” are  over  100  feet  high  and  stout 
of  stem  in  proportion.  Others  are  magnificently 
umbrageous.  The  GreviHeas  are  only  second  to 
the  Eucalypts  (one  of  which  seems  to  be  E. 
amaygdalina,  the  tallest  tree  in  the  world)  in  up 
ward  growth.  The  soil  on  the  comparative  flat  is 
good,  the  elevation  under  5,000  feet,  and  the  posi- 
tion is  largely  sheltered,  so  that  all  the  conditions 
are  favourable.  Mr.  Rosling’s  experience  of  blue 
gum  timber  (unseasoned)  was  similar  to  our  own  : 
it  warped.  It  ought  not,  really,  to  be  used  for 
buildings,  until  six  months  after  felling.  But  we 
were  greatly  interested  in  a largo  stable  door,  com- 
posed of  fine  plants  of  a Grevillea  tree,  certainly 
not  more  than  16  years  old  (if  that),  which  had 
been  cut  down  and  converted  into  timber.  Made 
into  the  door,  when  freshly  sawn,  this  valuable 
wood  had  subsequently  seasoned  without  in  the 
least  warping.  Such  being  his  experience,  we  were 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Rosling  intended  to 
out  down  some  of  the  older  Grevilleas  which  can 
be  spared  from  the  large  number  on  Lome,  to  be 
converted  into  floor  boards.  Grevillea  rolmsta  is 
certainly,  for  beauty  of  foliage,  for  tenacity  of 
vitality  (it  scarcely  ever  fails  in  planting),  for  fair 
rapidity  of  growth  and  value  of  timber  at  a com- 
paratively early  age,  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts 
which  Australia  has  bestowed  on  Ceylon.  It 
flourishes  from  sea-level  to  6,003  feet,  and  we  do 
not  wonder  at  its  great  popularity  and  wide  diffu- 
sion. If  a casmrina  or  a frenela  is  allowed  to 
grow  somewhat  big  in  the  nursery,  it  almost  in- 
fallibly dies  when  planted  out,  while  the  Grevillea 
flourishes  equally  as  a seedling,  a well-grown  plant, 
or  as  a“  stump.”  Prizing  as  we  do  our  beautiful 
Norfolk  Island  pines,  with  therr  whorls  of  horizon- 
tal branches  surmounted  by  a cross  (one  of 
them  has  here  attained  over  40  feet  in  10  years), 
we  were  sorry  to  hear  from  the  forest  officer, 
that  they  were  dying  in  several  places.  By  the 
way,  my  surmise  was  correct  that  the  planting  baskets 
we  saw  beiag  carried  from  Nanuoya  to  Nuwara 
Kliya,  were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Forest 
Department. 

Of  the  attempts  at  afforestation  near  the  Sana- 
torium, Mr.  P.  0.  MacMahon,  in  a letter  to  a 
contemporary  of  yours,  does  not  speak  so  favour- 
ably as  he  does  of  a large  scheme  of  improvement 
for  our  Mountain  Health  Resort,  which  he  thus 
formulates:  — 

For  tae  purpose  of  taxation  an  1 tlie  working  of  rulei 
relating  to  tliatched  bnildiug-i,  etc  , “ Abram  Saibo’s 
bridge  ” ia  taken  as  tlio  centre  of  Nuwuva  Kliya.  All 
properties— including  forest  land  from  there  to  the  top  of 
the  Itambodde  Puss,  Idlaik  Pool  b. -id go,  .Mrs.  Baker’s  g ite, 
and  the  Hew  t Kliya  buraars— have  to  p ly  assessment,  all 
Ihosi-  prints  b.  ing,  in  a straight  line,  over  two  miles 
trsim  the  brilge.  Now,  on  the  North  siilo,  Gsvernment 
have  conveniently  for  themselves  drawn  the  Local  Buird 
houndary  immediately  below  the  whole  of  their  forest, 
the  mareet  psint  of  wbicli  is  not  more  than  a } mile 
from  thn  bnilgo,  while  fully  .500  acres  arc  within  the 
riiiliiis  of  li  miles  ; coasnsiuoutly,  they  get  off  wilhout 
plying  tax,  tltjugh  o ic  of  the  princip.il  public  duties  oi 
llie  town  Aratclil  and  the  .Nuwara  Klivii  police  is  its 
protection  ! What  I propose  is  that  (1  ivcrnmcut  liauil 
over  to  the  Pswn  the  whole  of  the  forest  from  the  J 


top  of  the  Rimbodde  Pass  to  Pedru,  aud  from  there 
to  the  Lover’s  Leap  falls  as  their  forest  reserve  and 
future  park,  and  that  the  Board  gradually  improve  it  by 
cutting  new  roads,  plmtiug  suitable  trees,  foreign  ferns, 
orchards,  &c.  In  this  way  Pedru  would  become,  as  it 
should  be  •*  pirt  and  parcel  ’’  of  the  town,  and  its 
noble  stretch  of  forest  saved  from  the  systems  of 
“forestry”  which  one  sees  along  the  Nanuoya  road, 
and  which  is  much  more  calculated  than  the  planting 
of  the  tea  bush  to  diminish  the  attractions  of  Nuwan 
Eliya.  Tne  road,  too.  to  Pedru  could  be  widened  and 
kept  in  proper  repair— which  cannot  be  done  now  by 
the  Board  as  it  runs  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
through  Government  forest -and  seats  placed  along  it 
at  the  principal  points  of  vista  where,  the  weary  climber 
may  rest  here  or  his  tired  limbs  and  admire  the  scenery 
round.  Lastly,  close  to  the  top  of  Pelru,  a Kandyan 
pavil  on  should  be  built  where  ladies  could  hold  picnics 
aud  shelter  be  found  from  the  suu  and  rain.  I do  not 
agree  with  that  pirt  of  the  Report  which  states  that 
the  attractions  of  Nuwara  Eliya  are  diminishing.  Ten 
years  ago  the  old  Resthouse  was  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date all  the  visitors  and  planters  coming  to  the  place  ; 
now  we  have  two  large  Hotels  and  a Club— all  doing  fairly 
well:  aud.  if  returns  were  collected  from  these,  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  flow  of  visitors  is  increasing  10  per 
cent  yearly  at  least.  As  regards  the  block  which  Govern- 
ment failed  to  get  at  their  price,  I think  I may  state 
that  the  “attractions’’  of  Nuwara  Eliya  will  lose 
nothiog  by  their  failing  to  secure  it,  aud  that  in  the 
march  of  progress  of  the  place  it  will  keep  pace  with 
those  which  they  have  lately  purchased— not  a very 
difficult  matter,  judging  by  what  has  been  done  to  and 
around  of  Government  bungalows  here  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

In  propounding  his  large  scheme  of  rxtending  the 
boundaries  of  the  Local  Board  of  Nuwara  Eliya  so 
as  to  include  the  forested  slope  and  cloud-piercing 
summit  of  the  loftiest  mountain  io  Ceylon,  tho 
Celtic  “ son  of-a-bear  ” (for  such  is  the  translation 
of  his  patronymic)  might  have  been  magnanimous 
enough  to  have  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Armitage’s 
success  at  the  base  of  Pidurutalagala  has  been  as 
conspicuous  as  his  failures  towards  Nanuoya  have 
been  regrettably  great.  But  we  can  all  of  us  imitate 
Beau  Brummel,  when  speaking  of  his  cravats,  in 
saying,  “ These  are  out  failures.”  Let  us  hope 
that  the  dredging  operations  and  water  supply  works 
at  Nuwara  Eliya  may  be  unqualified  Bueoesses. 

Nov.  26th. 

I wrote  yesterday  of  an  atmosphere  surcharged 
with  moisture  and  of  the  north-east  wind  blowing 
strongly.  The  re.su'.t  was  the  commencement  of  a 
rain-storm  about  1 o’clock,  which  continued  until 
nightfall.  The  rain-gauge  record  is  1’47  inch. 
This  morning  rises  fine,  but  with  masses  of  cloud 
on  the  eastern  horizon. 

NO  SUCH  THING  AS  WATEB  POWER — VARIOUS  METHODS 

OF  UTILIZING  WATER — TURBINES — -MOISTURE  IN 

THE  AIR — DIFFERENCES  OF  RAINFALL— WELLS —WATER 

SUPPLY — A CHANGE  TO  FINE  WEATHER — THE  LOFTIEST 

MOUNTAINS  IN  CEYLON — MR.  NOCK’s  EXPERIMENTS 

WITH  potatoes— GRUB— REMEDY  FOR  GREEN  BUG. 

Nanuoya,  Nov.  25th, 

With  reference  to  possible  aid  in  regard  to  the 
Nuwara  Eliya  Water  Supply  Works,  Mr.  W. 
Tringham  has  asked  me  to  return  a book  he 
was  good  enough  to  lend  me,  and  which  I have 
read  with  very  great  interest.  It  is  a special  volume 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  containing  papers  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Hydro-Meohanics,  and  dealing  with 
Physiography,  Water  Supply,  Water  Motors,  Inland 
Navigation  in  Europe,  Tide  and  Coast  Works,  and 
Forms  of  Ships.  What  struck  me  specially  was 
the  proposition,  so  startling  to  the  popular  mind, 
by  the  author  of  the  paper  on  water-motors,  that 
there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  suoh  thing  as  water- 
power. What  we  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing 
to  the  impact  and  weight  of  descending  fluid  on 
waterwheels  is  due  entirely  to  gravity  1 However 
startling  such  a statement  msy  seem,  I suppose 
the  Bcientifio  principle  is  beyond  doubt.  But  les 
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I should  have  misapprehended  or  misstated  its 
effect,  I quote  the  paragraph  from  Professor  Unwin’s 
paper  :— “ The  term  water-power  is  convenient  but 
inaccurate.  Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  water  power.  Whether  the  water  des- 
cends on  a water-wheel,  or  actuates  a pressure 
engine  in  connection  with  Mr.  Ellington’s 
pressure  mains,  the  water  is  a mere  agent  of 
transmission.  In  the  one  ease  the  water-wheel 
is  driven  by  the  energy  of  gravitation,  in  the 
other  by  the  energy  developed  in  a steam 
engine ; the  water  merely  transmits  the.  pull  of 
gravity,  or  the  push  of  the  steam  engine.  In  neither 
case  is  the  water  itself  the  source  of  the  power 
utilized.  As  we  speak  of  a steam  engine  as  a heat- 
motor,  so  we  might  speak  of  most  water-motors  as 
gravity-motors,”  Another  principle  is  thus  stated  : — • 
“ The  ordinary  source  of  water-power  is  a supply 
of  water  raised  by  the  sun’s  heat  to  a convenient 
elevation,  and  falling  through  natural  channels  back 
to  the  sea,”  and  then  follow  mathematiral  proofs. 
It  is  fortunate  for  us  in  Ceylon,  that,  in  the  absence 
of  coal  and  the  increasing  scarcity  of  wood  fuel  in 
convenient  situations,  water  thus  returning  to  the 
B(a  is  so  generally  present  in  a form  easy  of 
utilization,  especially  in  our  hill  regions.  Professor 
Unwin  states  even  of  Britain,  that  ‘‘  No  great 
increase  of  the  price  of  coa'  is  needed  to  make  water 
power  of  much  more  value  than  at  present.  On 
the  other  hand  if  the  electrical  engineer  will  make 
the  transmission  of  energy  easier,  the  importance  of 
water-power  would  also  increase,  for  one  of  its 
greatest  defects  is  that  it  exists  in  the  localities 
where  nature  has  placed  it,  and  not  in  the  piaops 
where  it  can  be  most  conveniently  used.”  Tho 
author  believes  that  the  electrical  transmission  of 
water-power  would  be  common,  if  a diminution  of 
tho  cost  of  eleoirieal  apparatus  took  place.  On  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  especially  in  America, 
water-power  is  very  largely  utilized,  and  at  Holyoke, 
below  the  rapids  of  the  Connecticut  river,  water 
power  is  supplied  to  mills  at  the  rate  of  20  shillings 
per  horse-power,  per  annum,— the  cheapest  manu- 
facturing power  in  the  world.  While  I believe  in 
ffood  turbines  where  considerable  power  is  required, 
and  skill  and  intelligence  are  readily  available,  wa 
have  always  had  much  faith  in  the  common  and 
simple  overshot-wheel  for  ordinary  purposes.  Two 
such  wheels,  equal  (o  8 or  9 hotse-power  are 
sufficient  for  most  tea  factories.  I again  quote 
Professor  Unwin  ; — " By  a bucket  water-wheel  we 
can  recover  the  energy  corresponding  to  an  un- 
expended part  of  the  fall ; by  a pressure  engine  we 
can  get  the  energy  due  to  the  pressure,  and  by  a 
turbine  we  can  get  the  energy  due  to  the  velocity. 
First  then  there  are  bucket  or  oell  wheels,  in  which 
the  water  fills  the  buckets  near  the  lop  of  the  fall 
and  descends  in  contact  with  the  wheel  without 
acceleration.  About  this  class  of  motors  I have 
time  to  say  very  little.  They  are  simple  in  prin- 
ciple and  have  a taiily  high  efficiency.  But  they 
are  somewhat  cumbrous  and  antiquated  machines. 
On  falls  above  70  feet  they  cannot  be  used.  On 
fulls  of  20  to  CO  feet  a turbine  is  cheaper,  and 
yields  an  equal  efficiency.  [Does  the  world 
‘ cheaper  ’ apply  in  Ceylon  ?]  On  a low  fall,  if 
a turbine  co.ts  as  much,  it  has,  if  well  constructed, 
a higher  effioicncy.  Still,  in  one  respect  a good 
overshot  or  high  breast  wheel  is  superior  to  most 
modern  water  motors.  Its  eficieunj  is  nearly 
the  same  with  a reduced  sujyply  of  water  as  ivith 
the  full  sujijiiy.  lu  this  respect  many  turbines, 
oiherwiso  excel!  nt,  compare  very  unfavourably 
with  the  water-wheel.’  Compared  with  steam, 
water  is  500  times  heavier,  and  its  incompressi- 
bility and  inertia  arc  disadvantages.  Of  an  under- 
shot wheel  it  is  remarked,  that  apart  from  the 


losses  by  the  friction  and  leakage,  it  utilized  less 
than  half  the  energy  of  the  fall.  The  Professor 
does  not  believe  in  more  than  80  per  cent 
efficiency  in  turbines  and  does  not  regard  the 
American  turbines  as  better  than  the  British. 
The  description  of  the  various  classes  of  turbines 
sounds  like  scientifio  gibberish: — ‘‘There  are,  there- 
fore, outward  flow,  inward  flow,  and  axial  or 
parallel  flow  turbines.”  But  Professor  Unwin 
looks  on  the  hope  of  turbines  with  greater  normal 
efficiency  then  80  per  cent  as  equivalent  to  the 
search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone. — I have  noticed 
Professor  Unwin’s  paper  first  because  of  the  im- 
pression made  on  me  by  his  denial  of  the  existence 
of  innate  power  in  water,  but  the  first  of  the  series 
is  a veiy  able  paper,  by  Mr.  John  Evans  on 
Physiography,  in  which  the  laws  of  our  atmosphere 
are  analyzed  in  the  spirit  of  that  wonderful 
passage  in  the  sacred  record ; — ” All  the  rivers 
run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  lull ; unto 
the  place  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they 
return  again.”  Beyond  this  alternative  movement 
of  moisture  from  the  sea  via  the  atmosphere  to  the 
hills  and  thence  back  to  the  sea  science  has  not 
progressed.  Practically  tho  atmosphere  is  never 
free  of  moisture,  but  neither  diffused  moisture 
nor  steam  is  visible  until  condensed  by  cold 
into  small  particles  of  water.  ‘‘  The  quantity  of 
moisture  present  in  the  air  varies  considerably  in 
diflerent  countries  and  at  different  seasons.  Here 
in  England  it  is  said  that  the  average  proportion 
of  water  present  in  the  air  is  about  per  cent; 
When  the  air  at  an  ordinary  temperature  is 
nearly  saturated,  a slight  reduction  of  heat  euffioes 
to  make  the  moisture  visible.  How  often  do 
we  not  see  a mist  rising,  as  it  is  called, 
towards  sunset,  after  a bright,  warm  day  ; 
and  how  often  have  we  not  seen  the  morning’s 
mist,  and  even  the  olouds  at  a higher  level,  gradu- 
ally disappear  under  the  genial  influence  of  the 
sun’s  rays.”  Evaporation  is  often  almost  equivalent 
to  rainfall.  At  Madras  it  has  amounted  to  90  per 
cent  annually  ; and  the  hot  winds  of  the  equatorial 
regions  get  surcharged  with  moisture,  which  they 
deposit  mainly  at  4,500  feet  altitude  on  mountain 
sides  in  India,  and  Ceylon,  the  level  of  greatest 
deposit  in  England  being  at  1,500  feet.  ‘‘Mountain 
ranges  indeed  are  the  great  condensers  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  and  the  amount  of  rainfall  in 
any  country  is  in  the  main  dependent  on  the 
position  of  these  ranges,  and  the  prevailing  direction 
of  the  winds.”  Whatever  local  effects  forests  may 
have,  in  modifying  climate  and  preventing  floods, 
my  experience  is  that  it  neither  increases  nor 
diminishes  rain,  where  warm  clouds  come  laden 
with  moisture  and  there  are  mountains,  no  matter 
how  bare,  to  condense  the  moisture,  “ At  Seth- 
waite  in  Cumberland,  the  average  rainfall  is  140 
inches.*”  At  Hunstanton  in  Norfolk  and  else- 
where it  is  little  more  than  20  inches  ; so  that 
on  an  average  there  is  seven  times  as  much  rain 
in  one  part  of  England  as  there  is  in  another. 
In  India  the  disparity  is  still  greater,  between  500 
to  GOO  inches  at  Cherapunji  and  4 or  less  in 
p'aces  in  Sind.  Some  of  your  reiders  may  bo 
interested  to  learn  that  1 foot  of  undrifted  snow  is 
the  rough  equivalent  of  one  inch  of  rain.  Tbero 
is  much  of  interest  about  the  capacity  of  different 
soils  to  absoib  and  retain  moisture  and  about 
subterranean  water  and  its  temperature,  ri.ing  1 deg. 
with  every  50  feet  or  so  of  depth.  ‘‘  It  cannot 
be  too  often  insisted  that,  in  the  case  of  water 
supply  derived  from  porous  soils,  ills  in  the  highest 
degree  illusive  to  depend  on  averages.  The  mini- 
mum, or,  at  the  beat,  the  lowest  average  of  three 
* At  Stye,  iu  CunibeiliiLd,  in  1883,  no  less  tbau  190 
iiclics  fell 
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Bucoessive  years,  is  the  utmost  on  which  we  can 
rely.”  Mr.  Evans  also  denounced  the  idea  that 
the  supply  of  water  in  wells  was  illimitable  ; it 
depends  on  the  amount  of  rainfall  absorbed  by 
the  soil  in  which  wells  are  dug.  These  are  only 
a few  points  in  an  elaborate  paper.  Still  more  ela- 
borate is  that  of  Dr.  Pole,  F.B.s.,on  “Water  Supply,” 
in  regard  to  which  his  experience  was  extensive. 
He  reminded  his  brother  civil  engineers  that  they 
owed  their  origin  and  also  their  name,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  architects,  to  hydraulics, — in 
the  shape  of  measures  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  rivers  of  North  Italy.  He  characterized  water 
as  the  most  important  natural  substance  known,  and 
the  most  indispensible  for  maintaining  the  present 
order  of  things  in  organic  life.  He  recollected  in 
his  boyhood  water  sold  in  cans  as  milk  is  now. 
He  referred  to  the  Eoman  aqueduct,  and  to  the 
first  house  supply  in  London  in  1582.  The  New 
Eiver  supply  came  in  1613,  so  that  the  two  systems 
of  pumping  and  gravitation  were  in  force.  Then 
came  filtration  in  1829.  The  effects  of  filtration 
and  oxidizing  were  described.  Moderately  hard 
water  like  that  of  London  was  good,  but  for 
washing  and  manufacturing  purposes  soft  water 
was  required.  The  lime  in  hard  water  can 
be  precipitated  by  adding  more  lime,  which, 
seizing  the  free  carbonic  acid,  forms  a carbonate. 
For  ordinary  purposes  10  gallons  per  head  water 
supply  ought  to  suffice,  and  5 to  10  more  for 
extraordinary  purposes,  such  as  watering  gardens 
&o.,  would  be  ample  if  there  were  no  waste,  but 
say,  to  meet  all  demands,  25  gallons  per  head 
per  diem.  And  2Ji'ovision  ought  ahoaijs  to  he  made 
for  increased  2>opulaiion.  Ordinary  reservoirs  and 
irrigation  tanks  are  fully  described.  The  respon- 
sibility of  engineers  was  illustrated  by  the  terribly 
fatal  consequences  of  the  bursting  of  the  Dale  Dyke 
reservoir  above  Sheffield  in  1864,  when  the  water 
rushing  with  a noise  like  “ hissing  thunder  ” 
drowned  250  persons.  “Gathering  grounds”  and 
their  yield  of  water  and  occasional  failure  in  years 
of  drought  were  described.  All  the  rain  that  falls 
cannot  he  stored.  “Part  of  the  water  will  be 
restored  to  the  heavens  by  evaporation ; another 
portion  will  be  absorbed  by  the  vegetation 
growing  on  the  land ; and  another  portion  will 
percolate  through  pores  and  fissures  of  the  earth.” 
Out  of  a fall  of  44  inches,  only  30  will  be  avail, 
able  Interesting  accounts  are  given  of  theutiliza- 
tion  of  Loch  Katrine  and  other  lakes  as  suppliers 
of  water  to  great  cities  in  Britain.  The  writer, 
while  dwelling  on  the  oxygenizing  power  of  the 
air  on  contaminated  rivers,  pleads  powerfully  for 
the  direct  application  of  town  sewage  to  the  land  : 
as  both  sanitary  and  profitable.  In  some  cases,  as 
at  Oxford,  the  water  of  a river  is  taken  from  its 
saturated  bed  and  not  direct  from  the  stream. 
These  notes  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 

scope  and  value  of  Dr.  Pole’s  most  able  paper. 

Those  on  the  Inland  Navigation  of  Europe,  by  Sir 
('has.  A.  Hartley  ; on  Tides  and  Ooast  Works,  by 
T.  Stevenson,  and  on  Forma  of  Ships,  by  Sir  E.  J. 
Itcid,  although  all  very  interestingj  I must,  in 
.'icw  of  the  length  of  this  communication,  refrain 
irom  noticing.  The  volume  is  well  worthy  of  being 
read  and  studied  by  others  than  professional  men. 


Nanuoya,  Nov.  27th 

T'ho  rainstorm  of  the  2,5th  seerna,  for  the  time, 
t,')  have  einfjticd  the  lower  atiiiosphcjra  of  suspended 
nioii  tur'-,  for  ycHtfrday  ronalned  fine,  and  today 
' o/iiirii-nceB  crisply  cold  and  beautifully  bright,  with 
rmly  the  gliost  of  'a  breeze.  Kaburagala  wliich 

i. ea  over  Nawalapitiyn  I hows  its  characteristic  spots 

ii. tiiiclly  through  llic  Kotmalo  Gap  ; and  but  for 


masses  of  haze  in  the  north-east  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  horizon  would  be  clear.  Of  course 
the  north-east  monsoon  would  say  : 

“ Ye  have  not  seen  the  last  of  my  rainstorms,  or 
me,” 

but  the  dry  intervals,  which  are  quite  appreciable, 
are  very  enjoyable. 

Our  position  here,  midway  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Nanu  and  Dimbuldanda  oyas,  on  a spur  of  the  Katu- 
pillamana  range,  the  bead  of  which  faces  Hakgala, 

“ Like  cliffs  which  have  been  rent  asunder,” 
we  are  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle  formed  by  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks  and 
ranges  of  Ceylon.  Nearly  due  north  of  us  is 
Pidurutalagala,  8,296  feet  above  sea-level.  But  for 
the  “ trig  point  ” on  its  summit,  the  observer  would 
find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  it  was  higher 
than  its  fianking  ranges.  But  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  Kirigalpotta,  the  Sfcond  mountain 
in  Ceylon,  7,831  feet  altitude,  which  faces  the 
monarch  almost  due  south.  Its  white  rock  face 
renders  Kirigalpotta  ever  conspicuous;  but  yester- 
day, in  the  clear  but  not  glaring  sunlight,  after 
the  rain,  we  saw  the  sheet  rock  in  a new  aspect, 
reminding  us  all  of  one  of  the  minor  glaciers  wo 
had  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  Rigi  in  Switzer- 
land. The  rock  was  no  doubt  saturated  with 
mois'ure,  from  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  previous 
day,  and  it  positively  glittered  as  it  reflected  the 
concentrated  rays  of  the  midday  sun.  Those  who 
have  ascended  the  mountain  have  stated  that 
the  white  colour  of  the  rock  is  due  to  lichen 
which  covers  the  surface  of  the  gneiss.  But  seeu 
with  a good  glass,  which  brought  out  its  every 
precipice  and  jutting  point  and  ravine,  it  looked 
to  us  like  brilliantly  white,  crystalline  quartz  scored 
vertically  with  strips  of  dark  colour,  apparently 
due  to  eaithy  matter  carried  down  by  the  tor- 
rential rains.  In  any  case  we  are  not  likely 
soon  to  forget  the  grandeur  of  this  rock  glacier, 
as  the  sun  looked  on  it  so  lovingly  and  with 
such  brilliantly  reflected  effect,  yesterday.  Most 
markedly  dilferent  in  aspect  is  the  mass  of 
of  Totapalakanda  (7,746  feet)  which  guards  the 
entrance  to  the  great  tableland  of  Horton  Plains, 
and  the  sharp  point,  like  a bird’s  b;ak,  of 
Kuduhugala  (7,607  feet)  which  stands  midway 
between  the  two.  The  pyramidal  top  of  Adam’s 
Peak  (7,352  feet)  rises,  from  our  point  of  view,  over 
the  keel  of  the  upturned-ship  mountain  Talan- 
kanda  (6,137  feet),  while  our  own  special  mountain. 
Great  Western  (7,264  feet),  rises  close  to  u’,  from 
the  Dimbula  Valley,  over  which  it  presides  in 
massive  grandeur.  Our  circle  includes  also  the 
Bopatalawa  mountains  and  patanas,  Elbedua, 
Kotagala,  Eilagala ; and  beyond  and  through  gaps, 
in  these  we  see  the  more  distant  ranges  of  Boga- 
wanta'awa,  Dikoya,  Maskeliya,  Dolosbage  and  the 
Kelani  Valley.  In  Scotland  we  are  proud  of  the 
altitude  of  Ben  Nevis,  over  4,400  feet  above  sea- 
level.  But  the  bungalow  in  which  I write  and 
look  out  on  no  fewer  than  fifty  mountains  5,000 
feet  to  over  8,000  is  itself  situated  1,400  feet  higher 
up  in  “the  Hit”  than  Scotland’s  (and  Britain’s) 
loftiest  mountain. 

To  descend  to  Potatoes  : Mr.  Nock’s  account  of 
his  experiment  is  most  intei  eating,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  exceptionally  lucky  in  not  being 
troubled  with  black  (or  brown)  grubs.  Here  they 
caused  us  to  abandon  attempts  to  grow  the  prince 
of  edible  tubeis. — As  to  getting  rid  of  green  bug 
on  col'l’ee,  I believe  the  eli'ectual  remedy  with  all 
scale  insects  is  an  application  which  will  smother 
mother  and  offspring  ; say  any  coarse  flour  and 
any  coarse  gum  or  viscid  substance  mixed  with 
water  and  laid  on  so  as  to  cover  the  insects  aud 
stick.  But  I will  write  fully  the  result  of  large 
reading  on  this  subject. 
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Iron. — I kuow  of  no  soil  whose  contents  of  ferric 
oxiile  ■woiil'i  not  be  more  than  ample  to  supply  <all  the 
needs  of  vegetation,  so  far  as  direct  absorption  is  con- 
osrned.  Its  ascertained  perc’iitage  rarely  falls  below 
1 per  cent,  and  more  commonly  ranges  from  3 to  5 
percent.  A curious  fact  amply  illustrated  by  analysis 
is  that  soils  of  high  ferruginous  color  do  not  always 
contain  unusal  amounts  of  the  ferric  hydrate,  the 
color  apparently  depending  more  upon  the  mode  of 
distribution  than  on  the  quantity.  This  is  obvious 
cLOugh  in  soil,  containing  bog  ore  in  visible  grains  ; 
but  in  many  cases  it  appears  to  be  a semi-crystallmc 
aggregation  of  the  substance  around  particles  of  soil 
aiul  sand  that  hides  the  tint.  The  almost  universal 
preference  accorded  to  “ red  ” soils  as  against  gray  or 
whitish  lands  in  the  same  soil  region,  has  given  rise 
to  the  proposition  to  render  the  latter  classes  equal 
to  the  first  by  the  addition  of  iion  in  some  form,  even 
to  the  use  of  magnetite  sand  and  iron  scraps.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  true  cause  of  the  prelerence 
given  to  red  lands  is  chiefly  that  the  presence  of  this 
color  indicates  goof  drainage,  whereas  in  thi  corres- 
ponding “ white  ” lands  the  iron  as  usually  accumulated 
in  the  subsoil  in  the  form  of  bog  ore  in  consequence 
of  stagnation  of  water,  forming  a subsoil  in  woich  the 
process  of  reduction  may  recur  at  auy  time,  and  in 
which  (as  analysis  has  shown  and  as  might  Lave  been 
anticipated)  a large  proportion  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
of  the  soil  has  been  accumulated  and  locked  up.  A 
red  soil  is  a “ safe”  one  and  is  usually  freed  from  the 
need  of  artificial  under-draiuage.  That  the  color  im- 
parted by  ferric  hydrate  favors  the  absorption  of  heat  is 
another  recommendation  of  red  soils ; they  are 
“ earlier  ” than  those  of  white  or  gray  tints.  More- 
over, as  direct  determinations  show,  weli-d  ffused 
ftrric  hydrate  is  poweifully  hygroscopic,  and  adds 
materially  to  the  retentiveness  of  soils  for  moisture ; 
hence  crops  on  such  soils  are  less  liable  to  suffer 
from  extreme  heat  thau  those  ou  less,  retentive  land. 
My;  former  determinations  of  this  factor  in  the  soils  of 
Mississippi  amply  illustrate  this  point,  and  O&lifornia 
as  well  as  Hawaiian  soils  [some  of  the  latter  contain 
as'muoh  as  39  2 per  cent  of  ferric  hydrate,  corrospoud- 
iug  to  27’4  per  cent  of  metabic  irou ) ooidirm  the 
conclusion.  A point  of  practical  importance  is  that 
doirbtless  in  consequeirce  of  reductive  process  s,  soils 
very  rich  in  ferric  hydrate  suffer  more  promptly  and 
severely  from  lack  of  drainage  than  similar  soils  of 
low  iron  percentage. 

Phosphoric  Acid. — The  convicition  that  )ias  gradually 
established  itself  that  the  practical  values  of  the 
several  calcic  phosphates  are  not  nearly  as  different 
as  was  as  first  assumed,  has  materially  increased  the 
interest  of  pho.sphoric  acid  do'ermination  iu  soils, 
particularly  when  these  are  strongly  calcareous,  and, 
therefore,  according  to  the  well-known  play  of  affinities, 
most  of  the  phosphoric  acid  present  will  be  m the 
form  of  a tri-calcic  phosphate.  Th  -re  is  a good  reason 
why  less  phosphoric  acid  iu  a soil  will  suffice  in 
soils  riclr  in  lime,  than  iu  those  in  which  there  is  no 
base  ready  to  dispute  the  possession  as  the  acid  with 
ferric  oxide  aiul  alumina  which  render  it  relatively 
insoluble  aud  inert.  The  very  miuu‘e  amount  of 
phosphates  present  in  the  best  of  soils  will  render  the 
search  of  the  roots  for  them  very  laborious,  uuless  it 
can  be  couveyod  to  them  iu  solution,  iiuiepen  ieutly  of 
the  acids  the  roots  may  exclu-’e.  From  the  discussion 
of  the  upland  loam  soils  of  the  Bouth- western  , States, 
I have  beeulel  to  consider  '0-5  per  cent  of  P2  05  as 
the  least  amount  that  can  bo  considered  adequate  for 
profitable  production  iu  their  case,  and  that  the  per- 
centage should  ri-c  to  TO  per  cent  to  be  satisfactory. 
Ilut  iu  calcareou.s,  aud  also  in  very  suidy  soils  of 
great  dcpili,  less  seems  a good  supply  oven  there,  and 
in  California  (where  in  arly  all  soils  arc  caUareous)  the 
percentage  does  not  very  oftsii  excee  I 10  per  cent, 
even  in  soils  of  greet  proseiit  pro.luctivene.ss  and 
durability. 

JInmvs. — Tbo  determination  of  buinus  by  Uraiideau's 
melbod  is  of  tbo  highest  iuterust,  as  against  the 
extraction  with  potassic  or  sodio  hydrates,  sti  1 some- 
times rocoinmendeU.  As  tlie  latter  solvents  do  not 


discriminate  between  the  crude,  uuhumified  vegetable 
matter  and  the  active  humus,  it  misses  the  main  poiut 
of  interest.  What  degree  of  uniformity  can  be  pre- 
dicted of  Ihe  composition  of  humus  in  virgin  soils,  I 
have  not  had  time  to  determine.  Even  the  i>hysical 
properties  of  the  ammouiacal  solution  obtained  vary 
greatly  yet,  ss  in  any  case  humus  must  be  considered 
the  repository  and  store-house  of  the  soils,  uitrogon 
eupply,its  proportion  is  of  high  interest.  In  the  loam 
(oak)  uplands  of  the  cotton  , States  the  percentage  of 
humus  seems  to  range  usually  between  '70  aud  ‘80 
per  cent  in  the  poorer  sandy  pine  soils,  '40  to  '50  per 
cent  in  the  black  calcareous  prairie  soils  froml'20to 
2-80  per  cent.  The  determiuaiiona  made  there  arc 
not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  fair 
averages.  Iu  California  and  iu  the  arid  region  generally 
the  humus  percentages  as  might  be  foreseen  average 
somewhat  lower ; lowest  m light  loam  soils  of  the 
high  mesas  of  Southern  California,  where  '30  per  cent 
aud  even  less  has  been  found  ; yet  these  soils  produce 
well  at  first,  when  irrigated.  Percentages  of  -dS  to  -Cl) 
of  humus  are  common  in  good  upland  loam  soils  that 
are  neither  very  calcareous  nor  highly  ferruginous. 
The  “ prairie,”  or  black  adobe  soils  usually  range 
from  1-20  to  1'80  per'eant,  a very  few  as  high  as  3’00. 
On  the  whole,  the  highly  ferruginous  soils  ara  remark- 
able for  large  amounts  of  humus  ; as  iu  the  red  soils 
of  foot  hills  and  of  the  Coast  Bange.  In  these  latter 
cases,  however,  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  usually 
quite  light-colored,  aud  only  becomes  dark  on  evapor- 
ation, doubtless  by  oxidation.  It  is  pointedly  claimed 
in  some  of  the  fruit-growing  regions  of  this  State  that 
a too  clean  cuUivation,  entirely  suppressiug  the  growth 
of  weeds,  aud  thus  affording  no  annuil  addition  of 
vegetable  matter  save  from  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  tends 
to  injure  the  production  of  the  orchards.  It  is  readily 
conceivable  that  the  long,  dry  and  hot  season  would 
tend  to  cause  a very  rapid  oxidation  of  the  humus  iu 
the  soil  well  tilled  a'mouuting  to  deprivation  when  only 
a very  little  is  originally  present.  From  experience 
had  iu  greeu-mauuriug,  it  seems  that  half  of  1 per  cent 
(’50)  is  the  minimum  of  humus  desirable  iu  California, 
and  that  wlien  loss  is  originally  present  an  increase 
should  be  brought  about  as  soou  loossible.  Iu  Western 
Oregon  aud  on  Puget  Sound,  where  the  summer  raiu- 
fall  is  very  heavy,  humus  loetceutages  ranging  from 
3 to  b per  cent  are  quite  common. — Farmer's  Review. 

; I ■■  ■ III  I* 

CEYLON  COCOA. 

By  Du.  A.  J.  II.  CuESPi. 

One  of  the  most  carious  features  of  modern  com- 
mercial activity  is  that  Nature  is,  as  it  were,  com- 
pelled to  improve  on  her  own  earlier  efforts.  Sup- 
posing that  some  much-prized  plant  is  found  to  do 
well  iu  a pariieular  region  with  a climate  of  givt  u 
warmth  aud  under  certain  recognised  conditions  : iha 
next  thing  is  to  find  out  a region  where  these  cou- 
ditioiis  ace  still  better,  and  to  introduce  the  plant 
there.  This  seems  to  have  been  doo^  with  the  cacao 
tree  in  Ceylon,  and  cocoa  of  superlative  excellence 
has  for  many  years  been  manufactured  from  cacao 
beaus  imported  from  that  beautiful  island.  Seme 
braud  s of  Ceylon  cocoa  have  been  recently  commanding 
very  high  prices;  this  shows  what  a magnificent  field 
exists  iu  Ceylon  for  cocoa  culture,  aud  that  the  quality 
of  the  cocoa  from  that  island  is  far  above  the  average 
of  West  Indian  varieties.  The  principal  peculiarity 
of  the  Ceylon  braud  is  its  delicate  flavour  aud  rich 
aroma;  although  when  prepared  for  use  its  price  is 
not  very  high,  aul  quite  within  reach  of  most  incomes. 
We  confidently  predict  tliat  as  it  becomes  mo.-e 
gem  rally  known  it  will  be  sold  in  still  larger  quan- 
titio.s,  aud  so  oprii  up  a fresh  and  most  important 
branch  of  trade  to  British  enterprise. 

Messrs.  J.  S.  Fry  aud  sous,  the  well-known  makers, 
whoso  house  was  founded  iu  1728,  were  not  slow  to 
recognise  the  peculiarly  d.  licioua  flavour  of  OC3I0U 
cocoa,  aud  they  have  accordingly  added  another  luxury 
to  our  household  beverages  iu  the  form  of  Gojloii 
chocolate,  a speoiality  that  is  being  much  appreciated 
by  couuoisseurs, 
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While  on  the  subject  of  Ceylon  cocoa,  we  have  just 
been  favoured  with  some  of  the  most  recent  statistics 
relating  to  the  consump'ion  of  cocoa  in  England. 
Although  a great  aulhority  gives  the  average  con- 
sumption as  five  ounces,  per  bead,  it  is  now  ascertainel 
to  amount  to  eight,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  in  1889 
it  reached  18,404,164  pounds.  This  is  not  a large 
total  lifter  all,  but  marks  progress.  In  1820,  duty 
was  only  paid  on  267,000  pounds  ; in  1876,  on  9,900,000 
pounds.  In  other  words,  the  consumption  has  doubled 
in  fourteen  years,  and  should  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
gress continue  another  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  the 
trade  will  roach,  for  the  first  time,  very  respectable 
dimensions. 

Considering  its  fragrance  and  nutritive  properties 
(for  all  preparations  of  cocoa  are  a true  food,  and 
valuable  as  tissue  restorers  and  force  producers), 
perhaps  the  small  consumption  is  surprising.  For 
our  part,  we  piefer  well-prepared  cocoa  to  all 
other  beverages,  while  indigestion,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently caused,  or,  at  any  rate,  aggravated  by  the  too 
liberal  use  of  hot  tea,  does  not  follow  cocoa.  Tbe 
cocoa  trade  is  in  a healthy  and  active  state,  and  the 
wants  of  the  general  public  are  not  likely  to  be  ne- 
glected as  long  as  so  many  leading  English  firms  are 
busily  engaged  ministering  to  the  national  needs. 

One  of  the  bast  uses  to  which  Ceylon  chocolate  can 
be  put  is  to  eat  it  when  on  tricycling  or  pedestrian 
excursions.  We  have  it  most  convenient,  and  wo 
believe  that  cyclists,  who  are  often  at  a great  loss 
for  a portable  and  palatable  food  which  they  can  eat 
without  dismounting,  will  more  and  more  trust  to 
chocolate  as  their  sheet-anchor.  Long  before  our  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  subject  by  a circular 
we  were  reading  the  other  day,  we  had  found  out 
the  value  of  dry  and  satisfying  food  when  many 
miles  from  home  and  pressed  for  time. — Ilardwicke’s 
Science-Gossip. 

^ 

The  Soet  op  Tea  we  Drink. — £1  lOs  6d,  6s 
3d,  3s  8d,  and  2s  8|d— these  were  the  prices  per 
pound,  as  sold  in  Mincing-lane,  without  duty,  &o., 
of  the  teas  that  a “Star”  man  was  drink  ng 
yesterday.  It  was  in  the  London  establishment  oi 
Messrs.  Forster,  Green,  and  Co.  the  big  Dublin 
teamen,  that  this  extravagant  spree  on  tea  took 
place.  The  primary  object  of  our  man’s  visit  was 
L sample  the  £1  lOs  Gd  tea,  which  was  sold  for 
T2  to  a Leicester  tea  dealer,  who  is  now  retailing 
it  at  £3  3s.  Some  of  it  was  sold  in  loz.  packets 
at  5s  per  oz.  There  were  only  151b  of  this  tea  in 
the  world,  and  there  may  never  be  such  tea  again. 
Previous  to  this  no  tea  was  ever  sold  in  modern 
times  in  Mincing-lane  at  more  than  lOs  or  12s  a 
pound.  This  £1  10s  6d  tea,  therefore,  has  fairly 
eclipsed  everything.  It  came  from  the  Heathersett 
estate,  Ceylon ; and  though  this  and  other  estates 
might’  supply  us  with  such  tea  regularly,  they  are 
not  likely  to  do  so,  as  the  cost  is  too  great.  In 
the  first  place  it  destroys  the  tea  plants,  the  leaves 
being  gathered  just  when  they  are  beginning  to 
sprout,  and  in  the  next  place  every  one  of  these 
very  tiny  leaves  is  gathered  by  hand.  As  for  the 
appearance  of  tbe  tea,  it  is  like  very  fine  cut 
tobacco  of  a light  colour.  To  an  ordinary  observer 
it  doesn’t  look  like  tea  at  all.  And  as  for  the 
taste— well,  to  the  amateur,  it  is  disappointing  at 
first  but  after  you  taste  another— say  6s  3d  per 
pound— tea  and  then  go  back  you  begin  to  think 
there  is  something  in  it,  after  all.  A good  many 
points  about  the  liquor  and  the  leaves  and  the 
clouds  the  milk  formed  when  added  were  explained 
by  Mr.  Holloway,  Forster  Green’s  London  man,  to 
our  representative,  who,  however,  was  unable  to 
follow  him  into  the  subtle  distinctions  he  drew. 
One  point  of  public  interest  he  gathered,  viz.,  that 
in  London  toatasters  infuse  the  tea  exactly  six 
minutes  ; in  Dublin,  owing  to  the  difl'erence  in  the 
^ater,  the  time  is  eight  minutes.— /iome  Pai>er, 


Mariawattb  Again. — We  learn  that  the  yield  of  tbe 
now  famous  100  acres  of  Mariawatta  estate,  which  has 
given  year  after  year  1,000  lb.  or  more  of  made  te.a 
per  acre,  has  been,  up  to  the  end  of  last  month,  1.100 
lb  p"r  acre  lor  tbe  current  year.  This  highly  satisfac- 
tory record  prcsent.s  a hopefnl  oatlook  for  tea  on  suit- 
able land,  while  it  is  sl.'o  proof  of  what  high  cullit 
vation  c m do.  True,  Mariawatte’s  are  not  to  be  gol 
for  the  asking  ; but  the  evidence  of  the  fruits  of  libera 
cultivation  should  not  be  lost  on  proprietors,  the 
majority  of  whom  seem  content  to  believe  in  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  tea  plant  and  to  get  what  they  could  from 
it,  without  giving  it  hick  some  of  the  profits,  in  the 
lijpe  of  a still  larger  income.  We  congratulate  the 
proprietors  and  tbe  superintendent  on  the  continued 
prosperity  of  Mariawatte  — Cor.,  local  “ Examiner.” 

Disappearino  Cinchonas. — At  the  sitting  of 
November  5th  of  the  Paris  Society,  of  Pharmacy 
M.  Landrin,  the  great  dealer  in  barks,  and  a good 
authority  on  cinchonas,  presnted  a number  of 
specimens  from  South  America.  One  was  a culti- 
vated Bolivia  Calisaya  in  very  large  pieces  con- 
taining 3 per  cent  of  quinine.  It  seems  in  some 
countries  like  Greece  and  other  parts  of  Southern 
Europe  they  will  pay  lOf.  a kilo,  for  bark  in  long 
slices,  and  offer  only  4f.  for  smaller  ones,  which 
are  just  as  rich  in  alkaloids.  M.  Landrin  also  had 
Guayaquil  uncultivated  red  bark,  containing  95  per 
cent  of  alkaloids ; quills  f om  Sou'h  America  veined 
like  a serpent’s  skin;  and  other  rare  specimens. 
He  added  that  tiacbonas  are  now  b-ooming  smroi 
-in  their  native  country  ; some  sorts  will  no  doubt 
soon  disaiipe.ir  aKogether.  So,  while  they  are  still 
to  be  had,  it  is  well  to  present  specimens  to  tbe 
college  collections  for  the  benefit  of  pharmacy 
students,  for  which  kind  attention  M.  Planchon 
thanked  the  donor  in  the  name  of  the  college. — 
Chemist  and  Druggist,  Nov.  8th. 

Preparing  for  the  Winter  Moth. — Mr.  J. 
Mastjr.s  writes  to  the  Evesham  Standard  a.%  ioWo’v/r,  ■. — 
“ As  the  ee  tson  of  the  year  is  approaching  when  the 
winter  moth  will  be  making  its  appearance,  a few 
hinis,  by  way  of  reminder  to  fruit  growers,  may  not 
be  out  of  place: — 

“1.  The  wingless  female  moth  will  be  soon  making 
its  ascent  of  the  tree,  to  deposit  its  eggs  for  the  future 
brood  of  caterpillar,”. 

“ 2.  The  be-t  proved  method  of  intercepting  the 
moth  is  to  band  the  trees  with  cart  grease.  Buy 
none  unless  guaranteed  as  free  from  tar.  Numbers 
of  young  trees  have  been  killed  by  injurious  com- 
pounds sold  as  grease. 

“3.  Do  not  use  oil  in  the  grease  to  make  it  thin. 
If  the  daub  is  stiff,  it  will  last  tbe  longer.  It  is 
important  to  have  it  sPeky,  and  look  after  it  and 
keep  it  so,  otherwise  the  moth  will  creep  over  it. 

“ 4.  If  trees  are  young  and  the  bark  is  smooth  and 
tender,  some  grease-proof  paper  should  be  tied  next 
to  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  the  daub  placed  on  the 
paper.  If  trees  are  matured  and  the  bark  is  rough, 
good  grease  will  not  injure  the  tree. 

“ 5.  Trees  where  grea'e-proof  paper  is  used  will 
not  require  so  much  grease,  as  the  paper  prevents  the 
bark  from  absorbing  it.  If  all  the  trees  were  banded 
with  paper,  it  is  probable  that  the  faving  of  the  cost 
of  grease  would  be  an  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  paper 
banding. 

6.  Grease  may  be  applied  with  the  hand,  or  a thin 
flat  piece  of  weed,  or  a smaU  brush;  in  either  case 
put  on  a thick  layer  of  the  grease. 

“7.  Grease  banding  should  not  be  delayed  after 
the  second  week  in  October,  and  will  require  atten- 
tion until  the  end  of  November. 

“ 8.  Tbe  appearance  of  the  moth  may  be  known  by 
taking  out  a light  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  when 
the  male  moth,  if  any  are  present,  may  be  seen.  If 
no  male  moths  are  seen,  jou  need  not  trouble  to 
grease-band  the  trees. 

“ 9.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if,  after  all  your  pains, 
some  caterpillars  are  found  ; when  numerous  they  are 
not  to  be  exterminated  iu  one  season.” — Gardenin’ 
Qhroiiicle, 
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CEYLON  Ul’COUNTRY  rJ.ANTlNO  REPORT. 

Nutmeu — Weatheb  and  Cooijiifj. 

Nov.  18th. 

The  present  concern  in  the  culture  of  Nulmegs 
gives  an  interest  in  their  past  history.  It  is  like 
a stale  joke  referring  to  the  order  which  came 
out  from  home,  when  mace  was  at  a very  high 
figure,  that  more  mace  was  to  be  grown  and  less  nut- 
meg. But  is  it  history  ? Was  such  an  order  ever 
given,  and  is  it  not  more  likely  that  it  was  made 
in  the  East  and  fathered  on  the  west  ? To  be  sure 
it  is  like  the  mistake  of  a smart  man  at  home, — these 
fellows  w'ho  know  everything,  and  are  prepared 
to  advise  the  world  : but  this  of  course  would  only 
give  it  ell  the  morepoint. 

That  the  nutmeg  does  flourish  in  history,  is 
undoubted,  for  I lighted  on  a reference  to  it  whiie 
reading  Leckey’s  “ History  of  England,”  the  other 
day.  It  is  instanced  in  illustration  of  the  extreme 
multiplicity  and  complexity  of  duties  which  obtained 
in  England  before  Pitt  took  the  matter  in  hand 
and  brought  order  out  of  confusion.  “ It  was 
noticed,”  says  Leckey,  ” by  one  of  Pitt’s  best  offioials 
that  so  trifling  an  article  as  a pound  of  nutmegs 
paid,  or  ought  to  have  paid,  nine  different  duties.” 
Growers  of  nutmegs  may  rejoice  that  in  these  days 
all  this  is  changed. 

Our  present  weather  is  just  perfection  for  tea  flush, 
and  most  estates  are  strained  to  keep  up  with  it : 
everything  else  too  is  ripening,  and  these  months 
are  certainly  the  big  harvest  of  the  year,  and 
when  a place  cultivates  more  than  one  product,  it 
is  kept  busy. 

Coolies  on  the  whole  are  about  enough  for  the 
ordinary  wants— a little  pressure  does  no  one  any 
harm,  keeping  us  from  going  to  sleep,  and  waking 
into  life  faculties  which  otherwise  might  be  rusting. 

The  rain  however  is  still  very  short  of  want  it 
should  be,  to  be  made  up,  no  doubt,  later  on. 

Peppercoen. 


THEFT  OF  CACAO  (AND  POSSESSION  OF 
SAME  BY  A PRIEST)  FROM  THE 
WARIAPOLA  ESTATE. 

In  the  Police  Court  op  Matale. 

No.  5,611,  October  27th. 

Robert  S.  Fraser  of  the  Wariapola  estate  vs- 
Piyadessa  Unnscse  of  Tibbotumulla. 

A Cacao  Planteb’s  Expubiencb. 

A.  Q.  K.  Borron  sworn,  stated  : That  he  has  been 

a planter  for  twenty-eight  years,  eight  of  which  he 
had  a good  deal  of  experience  in  cacao.  Hestited  that 
the  accused  begged  that  Court  to  proceed  to  the  pan- 
sala  garden,  when  the  Magistrate  promised  to  visit  the 
spot  the  next  morning,  which  he  did  on  the  31st  ult- 
with  Mr.  Faulkner  of  the  Suduganga  estate.  This  gen. 
tleman  also  spoke  of  the  difference  of  the  seeds  of  the 
different  varieties  and  of  the  trees  on  the  Wariapola 
estate  and  the  pansala  garden — The  following  is  the 
Judgment. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  cacao  seeds 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  accused  were  seeds  of  the 
I'orestero  variety  of  cacao,  'lhat  has  been  established 
upon  evidence  that  is  uc '•xceptionablc  and  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Fraser's  evidence  an',  that  of  Mr.  Borron  pi  ce 
this  question  beyond  all  doubt,  and  it  is  further  proved 
that  tlie  seeds  found  in  the  possession  of  the  accused 
were  all  immature  and  unripe.  That  these  were  taken 
from  pods  stolen  from  Wariapola  estate  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  upon  the  evidence  in  this  case  and  u|)ou  what 
I myself  saw  on  visiting  that  portion  of  the  estate 
which  adjoins  the  accused’s  pansala  garden.  Not 
that  this  item  of  proof  is  necessary  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2 of  the  Ordinance  No.  22  of  1886, 
which  constitute  the  bare  possession  of  nuripe  fruit  of 
the  cacao  lui  offence,  hut  it  is  always  most  satisfactory 
to  find  that  the  marks  of  recent  stripping  on  the  trees 
from  which  fruit  have  been  stolen  make  it  all  the  more 
clear,  that  the  unaccounted  for  poseession  of  the  seeda  ' 


is  .an  indication  that  the  seeds  have  come  from  pods 
stolen  from  the  stripped  t'e^s.  The  prompt  (ic'ion 
taken  by  Mr.  Fraser  and  his  nun  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  unripe  seeds  in  the  possession  of  the 
accused,  for  wliich  posse.ssion  the  account  given  liy  the 
accused  is  utterly  niitruo.  He  sta'ed  explicitly ' that 
tin  so  pods  liad  been  gathered  from  his  own  trees 
that  very  morning. — Mr.  Fraser  very  properly  a:  ked 
him  to  show  the  trees  from  which  they  had  been 
gathered,  and  he  showed  to  Mr.  Fraser  what  he 
showed  me  when  I visited  the  garden  at  bis  request, — 
trees  of  tho  criollo  variety  which  under  no  circum- 
stances could  have  yielded  seeds  of  the  Forestero 
variety.  I have  had  tho  advantage  of  seeing  the 
pansala  garden,  and  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  tho 
seeds  found  in  the  accused’s  possession  could  not  have 
been  the  produce  of  those  trees.  I carefully  examined 
the  trees  in  that  gardenand  except  three  or  four  plants 
which  had  borne  no  fruit,  aud  two  of  which  were 
only  just  beginning  to  boar,  there  were  no  other 
Forestero  trees  from  which  fruit  could  possibly  have 
been  gathered  that  morning.  The  clumsy  attempt  of 
the  little  stripling  priest  to  show  me  a fruit  alleged 
by  him  to  have  been  laken  from  a tree  which  five 
minutes  before  I bad  examined  in  his  absence,  and 
on  which  I found  no  such  fruit  or  anything  worthy 
the  name  of  fruit,  was  soon  traced  to  what  was 
obviously  a theft  committed  by  him  from  one  of  Mr. 
Fraser’s  trees,  while  we  were  walking  about  the 
pansala  garden, — on  the  other  side  of  which  were 
Mr.  Fraser’s  trees  separated  from  our  view  by  a 
lautara  hedge  and  other  trees.  This  only  indicates 
the  facility  with  which  thefts  are  committed  of 
fruit  belonging  to  Mr.  Fraser’s  estate. 

It  has  been  urged  for  the  defence  that  others  may 
have  committed  the  theft.  It  is  notneoeasary  to  en- 
tertain the  thought  of  such  a contiugency,  because 
the  priest  has  not  put  that  forward,  but  has  stated 
that  the  seeds  found  in  his  possession  were  the  produce 
of  fruit  picked  by  him  from  his  own  trees.  That  he 
stated  to  Mr.  Fraser  and  the  same  statement  he  trade 
to  me.  It  was  further  urged  that  he  was  a blind  old 
decrepit  man.  That  he  was  old  and  somewhat  feeble, 
I could  see  easily,  but  he  certainly  was  not  blind, 
nor  anything  like  decrepit.  1 daresay  he  has  put 
on  the  semblance  of  decrepitude  to  avoid  the  ccn.se- 
quence  of  his  guilt.  No  doubt  his  age  entitles  him  to 
some  consideration,  and  in  meting  out  the  punishment 
due  to  his  case,  I have  laken  that  into  consider- 
ation. Had  he  been  a younger  man  I should  have 
giveu  him  rigorous  imprisonment  as  a substantive 
punishment. 

The  enormous  ravages  there  are  being  committed 
by  natives  in  the  neigbourhood  of  coffee  and  cacao 
estates  indicate  well  organized  and  systematic  robbery 
of  produce.  Not  only  are  the  fruits  stolen  from  the 
trees,  but  the  bearing  capabilities  of  the  trees  are 
sensibly  diminsbed  by  the  ruthless  stripping  of  the 
fruits  and  the  tearing  away  of  tho  fruiting  eyes  of  the 
trees. 

I find  the  accused  guilty  and  sentence  him  to  pay  a 
fine  of  fifty  rupees  and  in  default  of  payment  to 
be  kept  at  rigorous  imprisonment  for  a term  of  three 
months. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Eaton,  P.  M. 


Timber  Trees. — Mr.  A.  Mendis  Senanayake, 
Arachchi  (he  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  made 
Muhandiram)  of  Moratuwa,  has  been  carrying  on 
the  list  of  the  Principal  Timber  Trees  in  Ceylon, 
first  drawn  up  by  his  father,  Mudaliyar  Mendis. 
The  copy  that  has  been  sent  us  is  very  nicely 
printed  with  156  separate  trees  with  Sinhalese 
and  botanical  names  (in  some  cases  Tamil  also) 
and  a variety  of  information  such  as  uses,  average 
size  of  log,  (S'c,  Planters  in  need  of  such  a list  can, 
in  a few  days,  secure  copies  on  application  to  the 
Observer  bookstore.  It  behoves  Government  Agent 
Dawson  to  look  out  worthy  industrious  Sinhalese 
men  such  as  Mr.  A.  Mendis  Senanayake— the 
respected  son  of  a worthy  father— for  higher 
honours, 
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REVISED  ESTIMATE  OF  INDIAN  TEA 
CROP— CURRENT  SEASON. 

The  Indian  Tea  Assooiation  has  favored  us  (Messrs. 
Wm.  Moran  & Co.)  with  the  following,  giving  the 
revised  estimate  for  the  current  season : — 

“ In  their  ciroular  of  the  28th  April  last  the  General 
Committee  gave  an  estimate  of  the  out-turn  of  the 
present  season's  crop  of  Indian  Tea  based  upon  the 
following  figures  which  they  had  been  able  to  collect : — 
Original  Estimate  of  Crop  of  1890. 

lb. 

Assam  . . . . . . . . 48,295,344 

Cachar  and  Sylhet  . . . . . . 33,385,680 

Darjeeling,  Terai  and  Dooars  . . 22,817,270 

Chittagong  and  Chota-Nagpore  . . 1,514,800 

Dehra  Dun,  Kumaon  and  Kangra  . . 4,500,000 

Private  and  Native  gardens  . , . . 4,500,000 

115,013,094 

“From  the  figures  which  have  since  been  obtained 
a revised  estimate  has  been  prepard,  based  upon  actual 
results  to  the  30th  Sept.,  »s  follows: — 

Manufactured  Manufactured 


to  30th  Sept. 

to  30th  Sept. 

1889. 

1890. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Assam 

..  ..  31,680,136 

32,923,787 

Caohar  and  Sylhet  . . 20,736,051 

23,816,670 

Darjeeling, 

Terai  and 

Dooars 

..1  62,384,91 

15,291,811 

Chittagong 

and  Cbota- 

Nagpore 

. . . . 1,049,419 

1,221,080 

69,700,497 

73,252,348 

Revised  Estimate  of  Crop  of  1890. 


Assam 
Oaobar  and  Sylhet  . . 

Darjeeling,  Terai  and  Dooars 
Chittagong  and  Chota-Nagpore 
Dehra  Dun,  Eumaon  and  Eangra 
Private  and  Native  gardens.. 


45,001,072 

34,477,770 

21,070,453 

1,768,716 

4,500.000 

4,000,000 


110,818,011 

“ The  exports  to  Australia,  America  and  other 
places  for  the  past  season  amounted  to  5,388,560  lb., 
and  if  this  quantity,  plus  10  per  cent,  together  with 
the  requirements  of  Northern  India  now  calculated 
at  500,000  lb.  be  deducted  from  the  revised  estimate, 
there  will  remain  about  104J  million  lb.  for  ship- 
ment to  Great  Britain  during  the  season  of  1890-91 
against  98  million  lb.  shipped  there  in  1889-90.” 


CINNAMON  AND  COCONUTS  : PLANTING 
REPORT. 


Kadirana,  24th  Nov. — From  the  26th  October  to  the 
15th  inst.,  19 '87  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  in  this  dis- 
trict, so  that  wells  and  springs  are  replenished,  and  all 
outward  appearances  of  the  late  drought  have  dis- 
appeared, though  its  consequences  will  be  felt  for 
more  than  a year  to  come.  This  rain,  and  the  fine 
weather  we  have  had  for  over  a week  past,  have  matured 
the  ‘'bud”  there  was  on  the  bushes,  and  no  doubt  those 
who  intend  cutting  for  the  “ punch!  mosama”  will  soon 
begin  work.  All  Mr.  Tudor  Kajapakse’s  cinnamon 
estates  in  this  district  are  to  be  leased,  and  as  in  the 
conditions  there  is  no  clause  binding  the  lessee  to  carry 
out  the  arrangement  not  to  scrape  chips,  a large 
quantity  of  these  will  be  thrown  upon  the  market 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  distrust  and  suspicion 
of  bad  faith  already  abroad,  will  probably  lead  to  the 
cancelling  of  the  agreement  upon  honour,  which  has 
still  a year  to  run. 


“ I.YSOi.  ” is  a new  disinfectant  which  is  prepared  by 
emulsifying  carbolic  acid  with  ordinary  fat  or  resin 
soap,  and  the  tar  acid  is  incorporated  with  the  soap 
at  the  moment  of  saponifioallon.  It  is  said  to  be  mote 
active  than  carbolic  acid  by  itself.— 


POTATO  CULTIVATION  IN  THE  HILL 
COUNTRY  OF  CEYLON. 

Mr.  Nock  of  Hakgala  Gardens  is  good  enough 
to  give  us  the  following  account  of  his  recent 
experience — just  to  show  that  potatoes  can  be  pro- 
fitably grown  on  the  hills  of  Ceylon,  it  good  sorts 
and  good  seed  tubers  are  used  : — 

“ On  22nd  of  Aug.  last  I planted,  in  good  friable  soil, 
48  tubers  of  each  of  the  three  kinds  named  below, 
and  I lifted  them  yesterday  with  the  following  results: — 
“ Oheswick  Favourite.— From  48  sets  the  produce 
was  482  tubers  weighing  85  pounds.  The  twelve  largest 
weighed  7 pounds  and  the  largest  single  tuber  Hi 
ounces. 

“Impebatoe.— From48  sets,  367  tubers  were  produced 
weighing  75  pounds.  The  twelve  largest  weighed  8 
pounds  and  the  largest  single  tuber  12  ounces. 

“ Adirondack. — 48  sets  produced  457  tubers  weigh- 
ing 65  pounds.  The  12  largest  tubers  weighed  6 pounds 
and  the  largest  tuber  11  ounces. 

“ Every  tuber  of  Oheswick  Favourite  and  Impsrator 
were  quite  sound.  There  were  about  12  or  15  tubers  of 
Adirondack  that  were  diseased,  but  these  were  from 
a few  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  row  where  the  soil 
was  a little  damper. 

“ A more  even  lot  of  tubers  I never  lifted  and  I at- 
tribute this  evenness  chiefly  to  the  way  the  sets  were 
prepared  for  planting,  but  in  some  measure  it  may  be 
due  to  the  very  favourable  weather  during  the  time  of 
growth. 

“ Every  set  was  a whole  tuber,  and  the  average  weight 
used  was  about  2 ounces;  these  tubers  had  been  pre- 
viously laid  out  in  a room,  exposed  to  the  light,  and 
occasionally  turned — which  had  caused  the  eyes  to  send 
out  very  sturdy  sprouts  and  when  these  were  about  one 
inch  long  they  were  planted  in  rows  2 feet  apart,  the 
sets  being  1 foot  apart  in  the  rows.  The  manure  used 
was  a little  bone  dust,  and  wood  ashes  with  a sprinkling 
of  lime.  The  only  other  attention  they  received  was  to 
keep  them  free  from  weeds  and  to  earth  them  up  well. 

“ They  were  in  the  ground  only  84  days  and  during 
that  time  12'70  inches  of  rain  was  registered.  This  fell 
on  47  days,  but  on  only  10  days  did  '50  or  more  fall. 
On  27  days  the  fall  was  T5  or  less,  so  that  this 
sort  of  weather  just  suited  them. 

“This  is  the  fourth  crop  from  a few  tubers  I brought  on 
with  me  from  Worcestershire,  exactly  two  years  ago, 
and  I think  this  proves  that  with  careful  selection  and 
preparation  of  “ seed”  tubers,  that  the  potato  im- 
proves in  this  locality,  instead  of  deteriorating  as  I be- 
lieve is  generally  supposed. 

“ Our  rainfall  for  this  month  to  date  is  only  '50.” 

»■ 

THE  CEYLON  AMERICAN  TEA 
COMPANY. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  from 
Mr.  Stretch  of  Messrs.  Darley,  Butler  & Go.,  dated 
London,  13th  Nov.: — 

In  writing  last  week  about  the  new  Ceylon  Planters’ 
Tea  Co.  I had  hardly  got  hold  of  my  facts.  Since 
then  I have  copy  of  the  prospectus  and  full  details  of 
the  proposed  arrangements.  The  point  which  share- 
holders, or  intending  shareholders  will  require  to  be 
informed  upon  is  how  a dividend  is  to  be  paid  on 
181,000.000  with  a working  capital  of  only  only  $200,000. 
The  shares  are  divided  as  follows : 

Working  capital  10,000  shares  at  $20  $200,000 

To  old  Co.  12,000  do  do  240,000 

To  Promoters  28,000  do  do  560,000 


60,000  shares  at  $20  $1,000,000 
I suppose  when  the  Company  is  in  full  working 
order  the  working  capital  may  be  turned  over  3 times 
a year  so  that  the  turnover  would  be  §600,000. 
It  will  require  10  per  cent  profit  on  that  to  pay 
6 per  cent  on  the  total  capital.  What  are  the  pros- 
pects of  earning  such  a profit?  I bear  that  the 
tea  sold  in  the  States  is  rarely  sold  under  $1  per  lb 
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which  of  course  would  give  a much  larger  profit,  but 
in  order  to  sell  the  quantity  required  they  must  reduce 
the  price,  I imagine.  If  it  ia  possible  to  get  agents 
in  all  the  towns  that  it  is  desired  to  be  repre- 
sented in,  a very  small  quantity  sold  annually  by 
each  agent  will  do  it. 

November  24th. — The  more  I look  at  the  scheme  of 
this  Company  the  less  objectionable  it  seems.  I got  so 
far  as  that  it  required  to  earn  10  per  cent  on  its  turnover 
to  pay  0 per  cent  on  its  total  capital  when  I last  wrote  to 
you  i think.  I have  now  got  a step  further,  viz  : that 
inasmuch  as  a man  gets  2 shares  for  one,  6 per  cent 
will  be  equal  to  12  per  cent  to  him  and  therefore  5 per 
cent  on  the  turnover  will  yield  equal  to  6 per  cent 
making  a very  feasible  and  workable  thing  of  it.  I have 
no  doubt  the  thing  is  in  the  hands  of  respectable  people 
and  will  with  push  and  energy  prove  success.”  We  hear 
from  Messrs.  Wattson  &Farr  this  morning  that  they 
are  successful  in  getting  some  good  Agents  and  think 
• he  cj-operative scheme  will  work  very  well, 
t 


BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Nov.  6th. 

OtNCHOjjA.— At  the  periodical  auctions  held  on  Tuesday 
a moderate  quantity  of  bark  was  offered,  the  catalogues 
comprising 

Packages  Packages 

Ceylon  bark  ...  .1,675  of  which  1,432  were  sold 


Ease  Indian  bark 

..  322 

do 

'268 

do 

Java  bark 

....  42 

do 

42 

do 

S.  American  bark  .. 

...  354 

do 

196 

do 

Total 

2,393 

do 

1,938 

do 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  of  the  Eastern  barks 
offered  over  85  per  cent  were  disposed  of,  while  the 
proportion  of  bark  sold  to  the  total  offered  was  about 
1 per  cent.  The  auctions  opened  with  fairly  steady  com- 
petition, but  gradually  the  demaxid  slackened,  and  liolders 
occasionally  accepted  a slight  decline  on  the  previous 
rates  for  manufacturing  barks.  The  tone  of  the  market 
was  barely  steady,  aud  the  unit  cannot  be  quoted  higher 
than  from  IJd  to  Igd  per  lb.  Druggists’  barks,  however, 
particularly  red  shavings,  were  very  well  competed  for 
aud  brought  full  prices.  The  assortment  of  bark  was  a 
poor  one,  especially  that  of  Ceylon  bark,  ordinary  Succi- 
rubra  chips  aud  root  making  up  the  bulk  of  the 
supply.  But  there  were  several  parcels  of  good  strong 
Crown  bark  imported  from  Bombay. 

The  prices  were  evidently  considered  low  enough  by  some 
speculators  to  tempt  them  to  secure  a small  quantity,  aud 
about  9 tons  were  thus  bought  through  a firm  of  brokers. 
It  should  be  well  understood  that  the  mere  weight  of 
bark  purchased  affords  no  guide  whatever  to  the  quinine 
yield  represented  by  it,  firms  who  by  a sm  ll  quantity 
of  bark  by  weight  frequently  taking  the  ricliest  lots 
aud  vice  versa. 

Quinine. — The  point  reached  this  week  is  the  lowest 
which  has  been  known  for  some  months.  At  the  close 
of  last  week  about  30,000  oz  of  German  bulk  in  the 
second-hand  sold  at  Is  per  oz.,  and  the  week  opened 
with  further  sellers  at  that  figure.  Another  parcel  of 
20,000  oz  subsequently  sold  at  11  Jd  per  oz  while  for  10,000 
February  and  April  delivery  12Jd  was  accepted  ; since 
then,  however,  the  market  has  somewhat  improved,  and 
t closes  today  with  buyers  at  Is  per  oz.,  but  no  sellers 
at  that  figure.  The  result  of  the  Amsterdam  bark  sales 
may,  however,  afl'ect  the  position  of  the  article  again. 
We  hear  of  a sale  of  5,000  oz  second-h  nd  German  today 
at  12id  per  oz  for  February. 


THE  ARTIFICIAL  ITIODUCTION  OF  SUGARS. 

Barely  have  Bukty-two  years  elapsed  since  the 
great  German  chemist  Wohler  prepared  urea  artifici- 
ally.  I'p  to  that  date  the  opinion  was  generally  held 
that  all  chemical  compounds  which  are  found  in  the 
bodies  ol  animals  or  pi  vuts  could  not  be  made  arti- 
licially.  They,  it  was  said,  are  the  results  of  vital 
acMon,  and  the  endeavour  to  prepire  them  in  the 
laboratory  was  considered  as  impossible,  and  almost 
as  wicked  as  to  try  to  manufacture  an  homunculus. 
Wbhler’s  discovery  at  ouoe  dissipated  that  false  notion 
anil  since  his  time  the  labours  of  chemists 
have  resulted  in  the  manufacture  of  hundreds 
of  compounds  formerly  only  obtainable  by  natural 
prqoeasea  carried  on  in  living  organisms.  The  latest 


and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  triumphs 
of  synthetic  chemistry  has  just  been  made  known 
to  ns.  The  group  of  bodies  termed  by  chemists  the 
carbo-hydrates— because  they  are  composed  of  carbon 
united  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion 
in  which  those  two  elements  combine  to  form  water 
— contain  the  well-known  series  of  sugars,  gums,  and 
starches.  The  chemical  composition  of  these  bodies 
has  long  been  known,  but  a knowledge  of  their  con- 
stitution that  is,  the  mode  in  which  their  several 
constituent  parts  are  put  together— has  only  recently 
been  acquired.  It  is  clear  that  until  we  know 
what  is  the  structure  of  a complicated  arrangement 
of  atoms,  it  ia  useless  to  attempt  to  build  up  that 
arrangement.  We  must  have  a plan  of  the  house  be- 
fore we  can  build  it.  Such  a plan  of  the  structure 
of  the  sugars  is  now  in  our  possession,  and  their 
artificial  production  has  therefore  become  a possi- 
bility, and  in  the  hands  of  a distinguished  German 
chemist.  Professor  Emil  Fischer,  of  Wiirzburgj  that 
possibility  has  just  been  converted  into  a reality. 
The  various  steps  by  which  this  great  resu't  has 
been  accomplished  can  only  be  explained  and  ap- 
preciated by  those  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of 
modern  organic  chemistry.  But  the  importance 
of  the  discovery  ia  patent  to  all.  The  group  of 
carbo-hydrates  (sugar  and  starch)  are,  next  to  the 
albuminoids  (eggs  and  flesh),  the  most  important 
material  needed  to  support  animal  life.  Indeed,  the 
vegetarians  would,  and  perhaps  rightly,  place  them  first. 
Can  we  look  forward  to  a time  when  the  chemist  will 
mannfaoture  our  sugar,  when  the  sugar-cane  and  the 
beet-root  will  cease  to  be  planted,  because  their  pro- 
ducts can  be  more  cheaply  manufactured  from  coal  or 
wood?  Results  apparently  as  improbable  have  hap- 
pened. Who  could  have  foreseen  that  the  thousands 
of  acres  upon  which  the  madder-plant  grew  in  France 
and  Turkey  would  now  yield  corn  aud  hay,  because  it 
was  found  that  the  dye  tormerly  obtained  from  that 
plant  can  be  more  cheaply  ma  lo  from  coal-tar  ? So, 
too,  indigo  has  been  artificially  obtained,  and  who 
can  tell  that  a recent  new  process  for  its 

manufacture  may  not  prove  fatal  to  the  indigo 
planter  P That  the  process  of  making  sugar 
artificially  is  now  too  expensive  to  compete 

with  JSature  is,  therefore,  no  proof  that  cheaper  pro- 
cesses will  not  be  discovered  ; indeed,  that  this  will 
happen  may  be  taken  for  granted.  So  that,”  looking 
back  to  the  enormous  strides  which  chemistry  has 
made  during  the  last  half-century,  and  seeing  what 
has  already  been  accomplished,  he  would  be  a bold 
man  who  should  dare  to  define  the  limits  of  her 
power,  or  to  declare  that  our  grandchildren  may  not 
use  artificial  sugar  to  sweeten  their  tea,  and  that 
Jain  iica  may  know  the  sugar- oai  e no  more.  From 
a biological  point  of  view,  too,  this  discovery  is 
of  deip  interest  and  importance.  We  know  nothing, 
or  as  good  as  uotliing,  of  the  prccesaes  by  which 
sugar  is  produced  in  the  p ant,  nor  how  this  sugar 
is  transformed  into  starch,  iat,  and  woody  fibre. 
Are  the.'-e  results  due  to  a special  vital  force,  or  does" 
this  expression  merely  serve  as  a cloak  for  our 
ignorance,  and  will  careful  investigation  show  that 
these  substances  are  built  up  in  the  plant  by 
methods  similar  to  those  which  are  now  successfully 
employed  in  our  laboratories  ? That  this  latter  is 
the  true  view  is  the  belief  of  the  chemist,  and  nearer 
towards  that  end  the  discovery  of  Fischer  has  un- 
doubtedly brought  us. 

An  interested  physiological  question  now  presents 
itself.  Supposing  that  these  artificial  sugars  were  to  be- 
come articles  of  common  diet,  what  will  be  their  effect 
on  the  animal  economy?  That  two  chemical  compounds 
may  possofs  the  same  composition,  and  even  the  same 
chemical  arrangement  of  their  parts,  and  yet  act  dif- 
ferently from  a physiological  point  of  view,  is  well- 
known.  And  still  more  likely  will  this  be  if  the  arti- 
ficial sugar  differs  in  composition  from  the  natural 
one.  The  blood  and  tissue  which  are  formed  from  the 
artificial  carbo-hydrates  may  differ  from  those  which 
are  the  results  of  the  assimilation  of  the  natural 
sugars.  If  the  pig  and  the  goose  were  fattened  on  an 
artificial  diet,  their  fat  might  differ  from  that  which 
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they  now  form ; and  the  bee  fed  on  manufactured 
sugar  might  yield  another  kind  of  wax. 

But  we  may  go  one  step  further.  We  know  that 
plants  not  only  convert  sugar  into  fat,  starch,  and 
woody  fibre,  but  that  in  presence  of  certain  minute 
organisms  they  form  nitrogenous  or  albuminoid 
compounds  such  as  the  gluten  of  wheat.  Suppos- 
ing it  were  possible  to  feed  plants  or  these  minute 
organisms  on  artificial  sugar,  differing  in  their  pro- 
perties from  their  ordinary  food,  it  might  force  the 
plant  to  manufacture  a new  kind  of  albumen.  And 
then  what  new  structures  might  not  be  expected  to 
start  up  from  the  use  of  the  new  building  material  ? 

Chemistry  would  then,  for  the  first  time,  bring  her 
potent  influence  to  bear  upon  the  structure  of  orga- 
nised beings,  and  the  changes  ot  form  which  would 
result  might  prove  to  be  of  the  strangest  and  most 
unexpected  kind — changes  far  more  remarkable  than 
all  those,  singular  and  far-rcaching  though  they  be, 
caused  by  processes  of  artificial  selection  or  of  cross- 
breeding. The  revelations  of  science  have  already 
outstripped  the  marvellous.  What  yet  remains 
concealed  in  her  bosom  defies  the  wit  of  man  to  fore- 
tell. H.  E.  Roscoe. 

— The  Speaker. 

• '■  ♦ 

SEWAGE  AND  SUGAR. 

Under  this  heading  the  Pall  Mall  has  a paragraph 
which  ought  to  promote  a “ fierce  boom  ” as  the 
writer  says  in  Ceylon  tea  : — 

Dr.  Richardson  told  a horrid  story  on  Saturday 
night  in  his  lecture  on  the  progress  of  sanitary  science. 
Years  ago,  he  said,  the  sewage  ot  Londtn,  or  part  of 
it,  u ed  to  be  taken  to  Jamaica  iu  barrels  to  manure 
the  sugar  gardens.  The  exporters  of  sewage  thought 
it  would  be  a pity  to  waste  their  barrels,  or  to  bring 
them  back  empty;  so  the  sdf  same  barrels  were  filled 
with  a return  cargo  of  raw  sugar.  The  story  needs 
1 0 comment,  but  it  suggests  two  queries  ; first,  whether 
ve  get  rid  of  our  sewage  in  a very  much  better  way 
now,  by  turning  it  wholesale  into  the  river  ; and, 
secondly,  whether  there  may  not  be  today  many  pro- 
ducts of  origin  as  tainted  as  was  that  of  Jamaica  sugar. 
Travellers  for  the  interior  of  China  tell  very  nasty  tales 
about  the  personal  habits  of  the  coolies  who  tread  the 
teaintenied  for  the  use  of  the  “ foreign  devils,”  Doubt- 
less boiling  water  removes  a multitude  of  evils,  but 
it  does  not  kill  imagination ; and  if  the  confiding 
British  citizen  could  see  the  feet  beneath  which  his 
Chinese  half-pound  had  passed,  there  would  be  a fierce 
booms  iu  “ ludias  ” and  “ Oeylons.” 


A NEW  CEYLON  PROJECT. 

Under  the  title  ot  the  Ceylon  and  Oriental  Investment 
Corporation,  Limited,  a company  has  been  registered, 
witli  a capital  of  £250,000, in  49,950  ordinary  shares  of 
£5  and  250  founders’  shares  of  £1  each.  Its  object 
is  to  acquire,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  and  to  lend 
or  invest  money  at  interest  upon  the  security  of 
lands  of  freehold,  leasehold,  or  other  tenure,  stock, 
crops,  plantations,  tea  gardens,  buildings,  mills, 
machinery  and  plants,  mines,  mining  claims  and  rights, 
and  mineral  lands  generally;  documents  of  title,  warrants 
iiierohandise,  and  other  property  in  Ceylon  India  or  else- 
where ; to  carry  on  business  as  planters  of  tea,  coffee, 
rice,  cinchona,  tobacco,  or  other  produce.  Ihe  snb- 
soribera  who  take  one  share  each  are: — G.  G.  Artiulh- 
ni,t,  144,  Winch:  ster  Himse,  E 0.;  H.  C.  Smith,  Hay’s 
Wbarf,  S.B.  ; 0.  B.  .lohuston,  59,  Cadogan  Square, 
8.  W.;  J.  H.  Thti'  g,  Alford  Castle,  Carey.  Soniersi  t; 
H.  A.  Hancock,  28  Mliiciug  Line;  A.  Zimmeru,  51, 
Lime  Street,  B.O.;  S.  H.  Goodhart,  22  and  28,  Grest 
Tower  Street,  K.O.  Tin  re  shall  not  be  less  than  three 
mr  more  than  eight  directors.  The  first  are  George  G. 
Arbnthnot,  Hamilton  A.  Hancock,  Cyril  ID.  Johnston, 
Charles  A.  Keiss,  and  J.  Huntley  Thring.  Qualifioa- 
tii.u,  £500.  Remuueratiun,  £1,000,  divisible. — H.  and 
C.  Mail. 


CEYLON  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

TROPICAL  AGRICULTURE. 

I have  more  than  once,  before  now,  favourably 
noticed  the  very  admirably  compiled  “ Handbook  of 
Ceylon,”  periodically  issued  from  the  Colombo  Press, 
by  Messrs.  A.  M.  and  J.  Ferguson ; and  the  volume 
now  before  me  for  1890  91  is  in  wealth  of  matter, 
arrangement,  and  general  get-up,  superior  to  any  of 
its  predecessors. 

There  ate  few  colonies  so  fortunate  in  their  chro- 
nicler. Certainly  no  tropical  colony  in  the  world  is 
so  well  furnished  with  a complete  directory,  probably 
because  no  other  colony  has  hem  furnished  with  such 
a Ferguson.  For  full  30  years  the  work  has  made  its 
appearance  at  stated  periods.  At  first  (in  1859)  a tiny 
booklet  of  100  leaves  modestly  apologising  for  its 
“thickness”!  Now,  without  a blush,  its  red  and  gold 
covers  firmly  clasp  over  1,400  pages  of  closely-printed 
matter.  And  such  matter ! The  carefully  accumu- 
lated cream  of  30  years’  brain-work.  The  agricultural, 
financial,  and  statistical  experience  of  a lifetime;  all 
pertaining  to  the  most  successful  of  our  Crown  colo- 
nies, and  contributing  by  its  accurate  information, 
not  a little  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  this  our 
leading  Crown  colony.  Every  public  library,  and 
every  individual  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Spicy 
isle,  ought  to  possess  a copy  of  this  comprehensive  work. 

But  of  even  more  interest  to  the  general 
reader  will  be  the  complete  volume  for  1889- 
90  of  the  “ Tropical  Agriculturist,”  a copy  of 
which  has  also  reached  me  from  the  same  press. 
This  is,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  an  entirely  unique 
work.  For  while  in  Europe  our  press  teems  with 
“ Farmer’s  Journals”  and  works  on  the  agriculture 
and  horticulture  of  our  temperate  regions,  this  is 
the  only  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  Tro- 
pical products  ; a field  at  once  so  absorbing,  inter- 
esting, and  extensive,  that  the  marvel  is  that  its  special 
advocate  and  chronicle  has  been  so  long  in  coming. 
Perhaps  no  man  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  work  of 
editing  such  a periodical  had  before  taken  root  in  the 
Tropics.  His  keen  observation,  restless  energy,  and 
facility  for  extracting  the  essence  of  all  that  is  known 
of  every  conceivable  tropical  product,  gave  John  Fer- 
guson a peculiar  fitness  for  the  post — a fitness  which 
he  labours  so  assiduously  to  improve. 

Here  will  be  four  d from  time  to  time  all  that  is  in- 
teresting to  planters,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  rich 
and  varied  products  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  lands, 
their  cultivation  and  preparation  for  the  market,  where 
and  hew  to  sell  or  buy,  and  how  best  to  use  at  home. 
From  New  Guinea  to  Peru  every  important  scrap  of 
information  is  gathered  and  husbanded,  while  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  Africa  and  Brazil,  are  ransacked  for 
new,  or  suitable  soil,  in  which  to  grow  the  old  luxuries 
or  necessaries  of  modern  life.  Not  many  years  ngo 
the  preparation  of  so  common  an  article  as  tea 
was  enveloped  in  mystery — now  China  itself  has 
been  turned  inside  out  A dozen  years  ago  the  cultiva- 
tion of  such  precious  plants  as  coco,  cacao,  cincliona, 
oubebs,  cardamoms,  &c„  was  little  known  ; the  varied 
preparations  from  the  palm  tree  were  little  heard  of, 
and  the  magnificent  flora  of  these  warm  humid  regions 
sealed  up  from  the  general  reader.  Now  all  is  here 
treated  in  a manner  at  once  attractive  to  the  million, 
useful  to  the  man  of  business,  and  deeply  interesting 
to  the  scientist.  Ceylon,  indeed,  is  now  coming  to  be 
recognised  as  the  experimental  garden,  or  model  from 
par  excellence  for  the  tropics;  and  its  lot  may  be  to 
bring  about  many  marvellous  changes  as  to  the  source 
of  our  supplies.  Twelve  years  ago,  for  instance,  not  an 
ounce  of  chocolate  had  ever  been  shipped  from  the 
East.  True,  our  good  old  friend,  Mr.  R.  B.  Tytler, 
bad  for  years  his  pet  little  chocolite  field,  which  he 
liked  to  iliow  to  his  special  friends,  and  joke  over  the 
possible  fortune  of  tlie  future.  And  many  a fair  castle 
have  I heard  him  build  as  the  fragrant  smoke  rose  like 
incense  from  hi.s  lips  ! But  it  was  not  till  the  collapse 
of  coflfee  that  he  thought  seriously  ot  exlendingthe 
cultivation  of  cacao  and  acquiring  the  necessary  know- 
ledge of  its  preparation.  R.  B.  T.  did  nothing  by 
halves.  “I’m  off  to  Trinidad  to  see  how  it’s  done,’’ 
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he  wrote  to  me  on  30th  November,  1879,  and 
three  months  later  I find  him  writing—"  Back 
again,  full  of  acquired  valuable  information  ; damages, 
£200 ; well  worth  it.  My  next_  move  will  be  to  the 
East,  to  show  them  how  to  do  it.  It  is  important  to 
give  the  new  product  a correct  start  on  entering  the 
market,  and  getting  a good  name  from  the  first.  Lanka 
will  owe  me  not  d little,  I assure  you.”  Two  years 
more,  and  my  friend  writes  his  last  from  Ceylon.  O 
for  a crack  with  you ! The  coffee  ie  played  out,  but 
the  chocolate  is  magnificent,  800  acres  planted  on  Palli, 
first  planted  bearing  8 cwts.  per  acre— 113s  6d  in 
London ! (Trinidad  only  realising  at  same  sale  90s.) 
Clear  profit,  100s  per  cwt.” 

Mr.  Tytler’s  estates  continued  to  prosper,  and  are 
now  among  the  best  cocoa  estates  in  the  world;  realis- 
ing probaly  from  £7,000  to  £8,000  clear  profit  a year  ; 
but  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  came,  alas  ! too  late  for 
my  good  old  familiar  friend.  “ Oh  for  the  dream-days 
back  again  ” he  was  wont  to  exclaim—"  They  were  glori- 
ous realities— no-vt  it  is  the  dregs,  the  apples  of  Sodom. 
Foggy  neeps ! 

j?he  annual  export  of  cocoa  from  Ceylon  has  now 
reached  2,000,000  lb.,  paying  the  producer  handsomely  ; 
but  a new  generation  of  planters  has  arisen  who 
know  not  their  benefactor.  Meanwhile,  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  our  friends  in  the  West  Indies  are  about  to 
send  a commissioner  all  the  way  to  Ceylon  to  see 
“ how  the  thing  is  done."  Still  more  curious  and  start- 
ling is  the  case  of  tea,  the  export  of  which  has  now 
risen  to  over  40,000,000  lb.,  and  in  a few  yrafs  more  is 
estimated  to  reach  70,000,000;  while  it  is  positively 
painful  to  read  the  lamentations  of  Chinamen  over 
tlieir  decaying  industry.  Albeit,  John  has,  as  usus], 
ha  d but  scant  justice  in  this  tea  business,  handicapped 
asa  he  is  with  a heavy  export  duty — a duty,  by  the 
w y,  for  years  collected  by  British  officials  to  pay  for 
our  uninvited  visit  to  Pckiu.  In  other  words,  the 
Chinese  have  paid  their  so-called  indemnities  in  tea. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the 
China  leaf  does  not  improve  in  quality  or  cleanliness. 

COLONIENSIS, 

— Aberdeen  Free  Press,  Oct.  11th. 


OUR  TEA  CROPS  AND  ESTIMATES. 

It  13  well  to  put  on  record  once  more  in  an 
unmistakable  way,  bow  the  figures  stand  in 
reference  to  our  Tea  Crops,  or  rather  Shipments, 
and  Estimates. — For  the  old  Commercial  Year 
1889-90  (1st  Oct.  1889  to  30th  Sept.  1890)  Messrs. 
Rutherford  and  Scovell  estimated  total  shipments 
equal  to  ..  ...  ...  43,000,000  1b. 

The  Ceylon  Observer  estimated  ...  42,000,000  „ 
Actual  result  . . . . 42,994,000  , , 

For  the  current  Commercial  Year  {1890-91 
estimates  are  as  follows 

Ceylon  Observer’s  ...  51,000,000  lb. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Scovell’s  ...  52,000.000  lb. 

For  the  Calendar  Year  1891, — 

Mr.  H.  K.  Rutherford  estimates: — 52,730,000  lb. 
This  will,  we  believe,  prove  it  anything  below 
the  mark,  and  our  own  inclination  will  be  to 
estimate  for  189V’s  shipments,  at  a million  more,— 
Ceylon  Observer  for  1891, — 53,760,000 
But  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  at  the  end 
of  the  present  year.  If,  as  we  expect,  the  total  ship- 
ments for  1890  will  not  be  less  than  45,000,000  or 
an  increase  of  close  on  11  million  lb.  on  1889,  we 
should  expect  a rise  of  not  less  than  9 millions  lb. 
in  1891. 

But  of  more  interest  to  our  home  readers  is  it 
to  mention  that  the  total  shipments  of  Ceyl  .n 
Tea  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1890  are  likely  to 
be  about  42.)  million  lb.  againsi  104^  million  lb. 
from  Iiuii.i  in  season  1890-91.  In  1891,  Ceylon 
will  proliably  send  close  on  50  milli  'n  lb.  to  tha 
United  Kingdom,  unless  a big  trade  direct  between 
Colombo  and  New  York,  Colombo  and  Odessa  sot 
in,  as  well  as  a steady  increase  in  the  export  to 
Australasia.  In  that  case  we  may  have  less  than 
50  million  lb.  to  send  to  London. 


NOTES  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  readers  will  find  much  that  is  interesting 
in  the  following  letter  from  a former  Ceylon 
planter  who  has  now  settled  down  to  cultivate 
“bean  land”  in  far-off  California:  — 

Rancho  Santa  Katrina,  Saticoy, 
Ventura  County,  California,  Sept.  9th. 

It  is  a long  cry  from  here  to  Ceylon,  but  I have 
no  doubt  the  Postal  Union  is  capable  of  carrying 
my  good  wishes  for  yourself  and  family  and  for  the 
“Old  Rag,”  for  a perusal  of  which  mv  soul  panteth 
sometimes,  to  read  of  old  friends  and  old  familiar 
doings. 

You  will  have  doubtless  heard  of  my  moving  here. 
I arrived  at  New  York  on  the  18th  June,  and  making 
Sarramento  on  the  25th  of  that  montli  I made  a 
stay  of  a few  days  in  Northern  California  in  the 
lovely  valley  of  Loomis  of  the  Citrus  Colony,  which 
by-the-bye  is  largely  made  up  of  English  gentlemen. 
I was  greatly  pre.ssed  to  stay,  and  was  very  much 
tempted  to  do  so,  as  much  for  the  proximity  to  the  rail- 
way, the  capital  town,  and  fertility  of  .soil  as  the  social 
attractions  biV  did  not ; I was  afraid  that  though  hand- 
some returnb^could  be  expected  I was  hardly  strong 
enough  for  the  labour  required. 

The  colony  being  the  youngest  in  California,  hired 
labour  was  hard  to  get  and  very  expensive.  What 
do  you  say  to  strawberries  paying  there  at  the  rate  of 
$1,800  per  acre ! A man  could  only  cultivate  a few 
acres  at  a time,  as  you  may  suppose,  the  ground 
requiring  constant  euitivation  and  irrigation. 

A truly  lovely  country  nature-planted  with  immense 
live  oiks  and  waving  wi  h natural  g.asse.s  and  wild 
oats  self-sown,  I had  of  course  to  rough  it,  sleeping 
double  and  washing  outside,  sharing  the  basin  nith 
half-a-dozen  rough  quarry-men,  who  slept  in  the  grounds 
outside  the  express  office  (my  hotel)  in  a tent.  Having 
enough  of  that  I took  ticket  for  this  country,  and 
was  staying  some  time  with  an  old  Ceylon  friend,  before 
moving  in'o  my  own  qua  tors,  and  an  old  acquaintance 
of  youiM  of  the  name  ot  J,  U.  Morrison  who  is  married 
and  settled  here.  The  address  hea  ing  of  my  letter  i.s 
ray  own  lanch  of  40  acres  of  beiii  land.  This  land 
lies  above  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Clara  river 
facing  the  grand  Pacific,  with  the  barrier  islands  of 
Auacapa  (see  map)  and  Santa  Cruz  on  the  right  and 
the  Guadalasca  range  across  the  river  to  the  left — 
with  Red  Hill  mountain  standing  grand  and  bold  in 
the  clear  soft  blue  of  tha  sky. 

My  attention  at  present  is  largely  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  a house  and  windmid,*t  having  just  com- 
pleted the  boring  of  a 234  feet  well.  All 
details  of  daily  life  have  to  be  done  by  oneself, — 
cooking,  grooming  of  the  horses,  washing,  dusting  &c.  ; 
monotonous,  continous  work  but  not  too  hard.  The 
out-door  work  all  can  be  done  by  one  not  too  strong 
and  who  like  myself  has  never  done  hard  manual  work 
before,  with  perhaps  the  one  exception  of  ploughing — 
the  original  ploughing  of  the  land.  But  this  neigh- 
bouring farmers  will  do  at  a day’s  pay — generally  from 
$1*50  to  $2’00.  I like  the  life,  the  country  and  tho 
people  (now  that  I know  something  of  them)  greatly 
and  would  not  exchange  with  anyone.  It  has  a 
glorious  climate  and  room  for  30,000,000  of  pe'ple 
where  there  is  not  bat  l.j  milli  m.  I say,  come  one, 
come  all.  There  is  no  need  of  American  uiituralization, 
one  can  stick  to  the  old  flag  and  yet  take  part  in 
Brother  Jonathan’s  dollars — pronounced  darlAers. 

There  is  much  to  interest  in  this,  one  of  the  oldest 
historical  sp  ts  on  American  soil.  It  was  here  Padre 
Junipero  first  landej  for  tho  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
and  finding  a quiet  sea,  a fair  harbo  ir,  and  a populous, 
gentle,  kindly  people  to  welcome  him,  called  it  Buena 
Venturi — “ good  venture’’ — and  here  ho  erected  the 
quaint  old  adobe  (sun-dried  brick)  church  which  still 
Brands  in  the  main  street  of  tho  town  of  Ventura  (five 
miles  for  Santa  Katrina)  — tnsliriuicg  (surrounded  as  it  is 
with  modern  wooden  buildings  of  every  conceivable 
American  bad-taste)  in  its  somewhat  gloomy  interior 


^Windmill  power  ought  surely  to  be  largely  utilized 
in  Oeylon. — Ed.  T,  A. 
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a life-sized  figure  of  the  Saviour,  too  realistic  in  its 
gory  details  but  with  an  old-world  pathetic  beauty 
yet  about  it.  The  audience  consists  entirely  of  the 
Spanish-Portuguese-Italian  community,  and  compris- 
ing a number  of  half-breeds.  The  Indians  pure  have 
lonv  been  extinct.  The  Padre  is  a curiosity  in  him'elf, 
has”  been  many  years  here,  and  wears  a beautiful 
beard  down  to  his  waist.  He  is  said  to  be  the  only 
R C minister  permitted  to  do  so  in  America  and 
required  the  Pope’s  dispensation.  The  old  gentleman 
used  to  suffer  from  severe  catarrh,  and  something  warm 
about  his  throat  was  the  only  cure.  There  is  lying  all 
about  me  a fund  of  interesting  information  and  gossip 
for  half  a hundred  letters  and  which  I shall  be  pleased 
to  repeat,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  readers  of  the 

Ceylon  Observer. 

■■  ' 

REPORT  ON  THE  PROGRESS  AND  CON 
DITION  OF  THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN, 
ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRAIA, 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1889. 

By  R.  Schomburgk,  De.  Phil.,  Dieecioe. 
Dr.  Sohomburgk,  although  verging  on  fourscore, 
is  still  at  his  post  in  charge  of  the  beautiful  gardens 
at  Adelaide,  and  has  issued  his  report  for  last  year. 
From  this  document  we  quote  as  follows 
The  rainfall  in  and  about  Adelaide  during  1889  was 
the  most  copious  on  record,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  tables  of  the  Government  Astronomer,  an  extract 
from  which  is  subjoined.  The  largest  quantities  of 
rain  fell  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  August, 
and  Sepiember.*  j j • 

The  atmospheric  conditions  which  prevailed  during 
the  summer  months  were  abnormal,  and  this  was  the 
care  during  January  and  February  also.  Indeed, 
during  these  two  months  some  of  the  most  trying 
weather  ever  known  was  experienced.  There  were 
few  hot  winds,  and  the  thermometer  ranged  between 
90°  and  106°  Fahr.  in  the  shade  and  from  150°  to  160° 
in  the  sun.  The  quantity_  of  moisture  m the  air 
was  unusually  great,  and  it  rendered  the  climate  for 
the  time  being  as  uncomfortable  and  as  distressing  as 
it  is  ill  Brisbane,  and,  at  times,  in  Sydney.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  the  season  have  extended  over 
the  whole  colony,  and  have  greatly  tended  to  promote 
the  nronress  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  enterprises, 
but  more  especially  of  the  former,  which  s ire  y needed 
some  stimulus  after  the  bad  effects  of  several  previous 
drv  seasons.  The  wheat  crops  m some  districts  would 
have  reached  15  and  20  bushels  per  acre,  or  m many 
cases  even  more,  but  for  the  appearance  oi  that  tcou-ge 
“ red  rust  ” which,  in  many  places,  destroyed  whole 
crops,  and'  in  consequence  the  average  wheat  yield  was 
only  ’7  bushels  per  acre. 

The  fruit  crop  was  a fair  average  one,  and  the 
fruit  itself  generally  of  fair  size  and  good  flavour. 
Tbo  produce  of  the  vineyards  has  also  been  satistac  ory, 
hoUi  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  In  the  Botanic 

Gardens  the  flower  parterres,  borders,  and  carpet  beds 
have  (iesplaved  a wonderful  variety  of  colors,  produced 
S the  different  flowers  which  flourished,  during  the 
summer  months,  such  as  Amaranths,  Zinnias,  Portula- 
cas  Tagetes,  &c.  Their  appearance  generally  has  been 
sun’erior  to  anything  previously  seeu  in  the  garden, 

■n  l has  elicited  the  warmest  expres^ioua  of  adimratiou 

from  the  visitors  to  the  garden.  The  roses  however, 
suffered  greatly  from  the  rain,  and  trom  the  scorch- 
iiiL'  sun  in  November  and  D,  cumber,  which  destroyed 
;hc  small  flower  buds,  so  tliat  last  year  was  not  a 
favourable  one  for  the  development  of  the  Urge  collec- 

* /WJer  The  wood  lathyrus— 7.ci'//iy/'it 

J.iui).  -No  forage  plant  hua  ever  ercatoa 

I, inch ' surprise  ainoiigtt  aKricuUini  ts  in  (u  i many 

. the  wood  l.athjrus.  Al'hougli  iudigiiums  in  both 
l■'■,,.,),md  and  Germany,  its  valuable  lu  opi  rtios  — ong  nn- 
Uuown  have  only  recently  been  (li.scovcred.  I he 
lOyisur  newspaper  wes  the  (list  to  cull  uttcnlion 
lo  the  plant  by  reproducing  and  extract  from  the 

t«-  'l  lie  exceptionally  high  rainfall  was  only  !10’B72 
ioeb.-H  not  e.|ual  to  that  of  our  iliiosl  station  m Goylou. 

.1. 


North  British  Agriculturist,  which  had  been  forwarded 
by  Mr.  .1.  Christisoa,  of  Glare,  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  meritel  the  attention  of  South 
Australian  farmers.  The  Register  truly  observes — 
“ That  farmers  may  be  pardoned  for  hearing  with  a 
feeling  of  caution,  merging  with  distrust,  of  some 
wonderful  new  fodder  plant,  which  will  grow  enormous 
and  most  profitable  crops  on  even  the  poorest  soils, 
and  which  seems  able  to  grow  luxuriantly  iu  any 
climate.  But  the  facts  that  have  ]ust  come  to  hand 
should  BO  far  to  convince  even  the  most  sceptical 
that  a most  valuable  plant  is  tow  being  placed  at 
the  service  of  Agriculturists.”  It  is  further  said  that— 
“The  plant  belongs  to  the  order  of  Leguminosce , a.nA, 
as  such,  is  able  to  forage  for  itself  iu  regard  to 
nitrogen,  of  which  it  obtains  abundant  supplies  either 
from  the  lower  strata  of  soil  or  from  the  aboundless 
atmo, spheric  stores.  Even  in  the  poorest  s uls  it  grows 
a crop  which  will  yield  at  least  4 tons  of  hay  per 
acre.  The  nutritious  value  of  the  crop,  as  determined 
by  chemical  analysis,  is  about  twice  that  of  clover 
hay.  The  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  been 
so  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  value  of  this  plant 
that  a Government  order  has  just  been  issued  grant- 
ing to  every  Prussian  landholder  who  cultivates  the 
plant  on  his  waste  laud  a subsidy  of  30s.  per  hectare, 
a hectare  being  equal  to  two  and  a half  English 
acres.  As  a consequence  of  this  recognition  of  the 
plant  all  the  avilable  seed  of  the  cultivated  plant  has 
been  brought  up  at  famine  prices.” 

Having  read  this  glowing  account  of  this  lathyrus, 
1 made  it  my  duty  to  obtain  some  seed  from  Ger- 
many. It  reached  my  hands  iu  January,  and,  in 
order  to  test  its  uitality,  a few  seeds  were  sown  in 
in  a flowerpot.  They  come  up  well,  and  the  jilants 
have,  up  to  the  present  tim-,  grown  luxuriantly.  The 
plants  have  been  well  taken  care  of,  so  that  their 
healthy  growth  can  hardly,  as  yet,  be  taken  as  proof 
that  they  will  thrive  equally  well  in  open  ground. 
We  mu-it,  therefore,  wait  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment! which  have  been  made  in  thi.s  way.  With  the 
seed  I received  an  offlcial  report,  made  by  the  director 
of  the  well-known  agricultural  'college  iu  Germany, 
at  Poppelsdorf,  near  Bonn,  upon  the  plant,  which 
says — “ The  wood  lathyrus,  or  flat  pea,  is  found 
growing  wild  in  the  forests  here  and  there,  especially 
on  basaltic  formations.  The  stalks  trail  along  the 
ground  often  to  the  length  of  15ft.  The  creeping 
roots  a'so  spread  to  au  unusual  length,  and  in  conse- 
quence abmrb  from  the  poorest  soil  the  most  minute 
particles  of  nutritive  matter  contained  in  it  for  a great 
distance  around  the  plant.  It  does  not  need  any 
manure,  and  it  resists  drought.  The  wool  lathyrus 
obtains  a great  age,  and  a specimen  of  a congener, 
the  Lathyrus  latifulius,  has  grown  for  no  less  than 
seventy-five  ygars  on  the  one  spot. 

The  wool  lathyrus  has  been  experiment  d on  and 
improved  for  several  years  by  two  gentlemen  — Mes.srs. 
Wagner  and  Kiilmemaoii — with  the  moit  sati.sfactory 
results.  Even  in  the  poorest  soils  the  plants  have 
considerably  improved.  For  the  first  two  years  they 
grow  slowly.  Dining  this  period  their  rapidly  spreading 
roots  absorb  the  lu  urishing  matter  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  plants.  After  the  time  loeutioned 
the  growth  is  most  remarkable,  the  crops  yielding 
from  4 to  5 tons  of  hiy  per  acre.  The  plant  is 
also  remarkable  f n-  its  ricline  s in  proteine  con- 
tained in  the  straw,  which  has  been  found  to  range 
from  21  to  24  per  cent.  Plants  cultivated  in  sandy  scil, 
and  iu  heavy  clay,  possessed  from  24  to  26  per  cent., 
and  ill  some  samples  of  the  straw  of  the  lathyrus 
as  much  as  29  per  ce  jt.  his  been  fouud.” 

The  straw  is  richoi- in  nutritious  properties  than  any 
other;  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  lentil  straw. 
A cliemioal  analysis  of  some  of  the  straw  gave 
the  following  re  uhs;  — 

Proteine  13‘97 

h’at'y  matter  

Woody  fibre  37'98 

Non-nitrogeiious  substances 39-00 

Mineral  matter 6'62 

100-00 
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The  other  day,  on  planting  out  the  seedlings  of  the 
wood  lathyrus  in  the  open  ground,  I was  agreeably 
surprised  to  note  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
roots.  Some  of  them  were  18iu.  long,  and  some  as 
much  as  2ft.,  with  a thickness  equal  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  writing  quill.  This  fact  coofirms  ihe  state- 
ment of  the  director  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
that  the  roots  develop  aud  spread  to  an  uuusual  length 
and  depth. 

'I'he  seed,  as  I mentioned,  was  sowm  at  the  end  of 
Janu'irjq  and  the  plants  were  planted  out  in  the  com- 
mencement of  June.  The  roots  during  that  time  had 
attained  an  extraordinary  length  aud  thickness.  I do 
not  think  that  there  are  many  plants  the  roots  o;  which 
in  so  short  a period  attain  such  a remarkable  develop- 
ment, I believe  that  I have  at  length  succeeded  in 
introducing  a useful  forage  plant,  which,  having  re- 
gard to  its  unusual  root  system,  is  likely  to  suit  our 
dry  climate  in  an  eminent  degree. 

I cannot  avoid  again  calling  attention  to  the  well- 
known  Cocksfoot  or  Orchard  Grass  ( Dacti/lis  (jlomerata, 
Lino.),  and  once  more  recommend  it  for  more  extensive 
cultivation  than  it  receives.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  gra<^ses  for  permanent  pasture  that  have 
been  introduced  into  the  colony.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  does  well  in  almost  any  soil,  and  is  much  relished 
by  cattle  and  sheep.  It  stands  both  feeding  down  and 
cutting  down,  and  grows  again  with  groat  rapidity. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  grasses  and  possesses 
considerable  nutritious  properties,  aud  is  valuable  for 
fattening  purposes. 

Museum  of  Economic  Botany. — This  popular  iustitu- 
tiou  loses  none  of  its  attractiveness,  indeed,  it  is 
always  made  a favorite  place  of  resort  by  the  visitors 
to  the  garden.  The  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
exhibits  contained  in  the  buildiug  has  been  still  further 
extended  during  the  past  year. 

The  continuous  increases  of  objects  in  Ihe  museum 
makes  it  evident  that  we  shall  soon  be  much  pressed 
for  space  in  which  the  donations  which  are  constantly 
coming  in  can  be  advantageously  displayed.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  collection  forms  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  garden.  Visitors 
appear  to  be  much  impressed  with  the  interesting 
features  of  the  objects  thunselves,  as  well  as  with 
their  simple  and  practical  arrangement. 

Iho  Library  has  keptpaca  with  the  general  extension 
of  the  objects  for  which  onr  institution  was  established. 
A large  addition  his  been  made  to  the  number  of 
standard  works,  both  botanical  and  horticultural,  which 
are  now  available  for  reference.  The  latest  issues  of 
the  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  lustitue,  and  the  reports 
of  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada, 
possess  the  highest  scientific  value.  The  pamphlets  is- 
sued by  the  different  botaiiio  gardens  in  botany,  es- 
pecially those  issued  from  the  Imperial  Botanic  Gardens 
at  St.  Petersburg,  merit  particular  notice  aud  attention. 

^ 

THE  COCO-DE-MER  IN  CULTIVATION. 

With  only  one  exception,  the  palms  of  the  Seychelles 
have  long  since  proved  amenable  to  cultivation  in  our 
tropical  plant  houses.  The  genera  Sievensonia,  T~cr- 
schaffollia,  Roscheria,  Latania,  Dictyosiierma,  Acanllio- 
2>ha;iiLv,  llyophorbe,  aud  Chrysalidocarpus,  which  are 
Iit'culiar  to  this  small  group  of  islands,  and  which 
rank  amongst  the  noblest  of  a noble  family,  are  all 
well  known  in  European  collections  of  palms,  their 
cultivation  presenting  no  more  difficulty  than  that  of 
tropical  plants  generally.  The  ooco-de-raer  or  double 
coco- nut  [Lodoicea  seychellavum)  has,  however,  so  far 
proved  unmanageablo  under  artificial  treatment,  not- 
withstanding that  many  attenqits  have  been  made  to 
ostablush  it  at  Kew  and  elsewhere.  So  long  ago  as  the 
year  1827,  Sir  Wiliiam  Hooker  publish  a series  of 
figures  and  a description  of  the  coco-de-mer  in  the 
Botanical  Mayar.inc,  aud  recorded  tho  arrival  of  living 
mils  of  it  at  Kew,  where,  ho -say-,  “ wc  cannot  doubt 
of  soou.eceiiig  them  flourishing  in  our  stoves,”  But  they 
failed  to  grow,  and  although  dozens  of  nuts  liavo  siuoe 
been  tried  at  Kew,  not  one  over  got  beyond  tho  first 
stage  of  germination. 


The  absence  from  our  collections  of  living  examples 
of  this  most  remarable  palm  is  most  disappointing  to 
all  students  of  the  order.  At  Kew  we  have  lately  been 
successful  in  establishing  living  plants  of  tho  Ita 
{Mauritia  jlexuosa)  and  Bussu  {Manicarici  saccifera) 
palms  of  theJDemerara  swamps,  and  the  Doum  {Uj/phane 
thebaica)  aud  Palmyra  {Borassus  jlahelliformis)  palms 
of  Africa.  These  successes  stimulated  the  desire  once 
more  to  obtaiu  a living  plant  of  the  coco-de-mer. 

Application  was  therefore  made  in  January  last  year, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Oolouies,  for 
a supply  of  fresh  nuts  from  the  Seychelles,  and  at  the 
same  time  directions  for  packing  aud  forwarding  the 
nuts  were  sent  to  Mr.  C.  Button,  the  Conservator  of 
Forests  at  those  islands.  The  Administrator,  Mr.  T. 
Risely  Griffith,  took  a warm  interest  in  tho  matter, 
and  through,  his  kind  exertions  several  consignments 
of  nuts  were  received,  of  which  four  germinated. 
Two  of  these  are  probably  too  weak  to  live,  but  the 
other  two  are  iu  a most  promising  condition.  The  stron- 
gest has  a radicle  3 feet  8 inches  long,  and  12  inches 
iu  circumference  at  the  end  where  the  plumule  is 
developed.  This  is  now  a foot  long,  and  is  pushing 
a perfect  leaf. 

In  a note  by  the  late  General  Gordon  on  the  ger- 
mination of  the  double  coco-nut,  it  is  stated  that 
the  nut  is  planted  horizontally,  without  the  husk, 
when  it  sends  out  a sprout  some  12  feet  long,  which 
pushes  up  the  young  plant  at  a distance  of  12  feet 
from  the  nut.  The  longest  “ sprout  ” we  have  had 
at  Kew  has  not  exceeded  4 feet.  Nor  can  it  be 
made  to  grow  horizontally,  the  point  turning  down 
perpendicularly  however  often  its  position  may  be 
altered.  At  Kew  the  nuts  were  planted  iu  a bed  of 
coconut  fibre,  and  kept  at  a.  temperature  of  80O-85°  F. 
They  were  planted  iu  June  1889. 

Mr.  Button  had  kindly  undertaken  to  plant  a nut  iu 
a Wardiau  case,  and  treat  it  according  to  our  instruc- 
tions until  it  had  germinated  aud  developed  the  plumule 
before  despatching  it  to  Kew.  A nut  thus  treated 
arrived  in  July  last  iu  the  most  promising  condition. 
The  radicle  is  1 foot  10  inches  long,  aud  the  plumule 
is  7 inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  It  has  a 
stout  sheath-leaf,  aud  a normal  leaf  3 feet  2 inches 
long,  3 feet  wide,  with  thirty-six  folds.  The  midrib 
is  curved,  aud  the  blade  at  present  folded  double. 
The  texture  is  exceptionally  firm,  and  the  colour  a 
deep  green. 

Full-sized  trees  of  the  coco-de-mer  attain  as  much 
as  150  feet  in  height,  with  a smooth  trunk  about  a 
foot  in  diameter.  The  leaves  form  an  immense  crown 
on  the  top,  and  each  leaf  is  20  feet  long  and  10  or  12 
feet  wide.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  sepiaralo 
plants ; the  male  iuflolesceuce  is  shapped  like  a huge 
willow  catkin,  it.s  length  being  5 to  0 feet  by  4 inches 
iu  diameter ; the  female  is  from  2 to  4 feet  long,  and 
it  bears  from  six  to  ten  fruits,  each  of  which  weighs 
from  25  to  30  pounds.  They  take  seven  years  to  mature 
and  sometimes  hang  two  years  on  the  tree  after  they 
are  ripe.  The  process  of  germination  extends  over 
about  two  years.  According  to  General  Gordon,  the 
trees  begin  to  fruit  when  about  forty  years  old,  aud 
attain  maturity  iu  120  years. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  AVilLIAM  AVatson. 

[The  coco-de-mer  is  at  present  confined  to  I’ruslin 
aud  Outieuse,  two  of  the  islands  of  the  northern  group 
of  the  Seychelles  Archipelago.  It  undoubtedly  runs 
some  risk  of  extinction  from  the  long  period  which  the 
nuts  take  to  geriniuate,  aud  from  the  fact  that,  the 
trees  teing  of  dift’ereut  sexes,  isolated  females  may 
easily  escape  fertilization.  Its  cultivation  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  of  the  tropics  is  thereioro  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

Plants  have  long  nourished  iu  tho  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Peradeniya,  aud  the  following  extract  Irom 
a letter  from  tlio  Director,  Dr.  Trimeii,  F’.  R.  (8.,  to 
Kow,  records  tho  interesting  circumstance  ot  a male 
plant  having  flowered  : — 

“ Peradeniya,  August  12,  1890. 

“ You  will  bo  interested  to  boar  that  one  of  our 
Lodoicea  paiiua  put  out  a inllorescenco  last  mouth. 
The  tree  is  thirty-nine  years  old,  To  my  great  dis- 
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gust,  when  the  spike  was  about  6 inches  long,  som  e 
visitor  cut  it  off  with  a blunt  knife,  and  I found  it 
on  the  ground.  The  flowers  were  all  formed,  and 
the  structure  exactly  as  described  by  Sir  W.  Hooker 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  I hope  my  other  tree  will 
jirovo  9 , but  that  is  much  younger.” 

Sir  John  Kirk  also  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
palm  in  bis  garden  at  Zanzibar. 

The  Government  of  the  Seychelles  has  long  watched 
with  care  the  preservalion  of  the  existing  groves  of 
the  palm,  and  pains  are  now  taken  to  fertilize  the  female 
plants  artificially,  and  to  plant  the  seeds. — W.  T.  T.  D.J 
— Nature. 

♦ 

iMK.  E.  ELLIOTT  ON  THE  COST  OF 
HADHY  GEOAVING. 

Mr.  Elliot  writes  in  answer  to  enquiries  from  the 
local  “Times”:— 

“ You  and  others,  I find,  misunderstand  the  scope 
and  intention  of  my  experimental  cultivation  and  the 
publication  of  the  results.  The  primary  object  is  of 
course  to  show  those  amongst  whom  we  are  working 
that,  by  using  the  ploughs  and  incurring  some  little 
additional  outlay  quite  within  their  means,  much  better 
crops  can  be  secured.  At  the  same  time  I have 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  cost  of  growing  paddy,  work- 
ing on  a ready  money  basis.  I have  necessarily  had 
to  work  rather  expensively  with  native  assistants,  on 
whose  outlay  I have  a very  imperfect  check  and  who 
do  not  stint  the  cultivation.  In  spite  of  this  my  Galle 
experiment  worked  to  B16  per  acre  (exclusive  of  taxes), 
and  at  Nintavur  it  worked  out  to  R17'50.  The  in- 
formation thus  acquired  is,  1 think,  valuable,  for  it 
refutes  the  absurd  estimates  of  the  cost  of  cultivation 
advanced  by  many,  such  for  instance  as  that  given  by 
Mr,  Panabokke  for  Saffragam  to  the  Grain  Tax  Oom- 
mittee. 

“I  have  also  given  the  return  I got  at  Ninvtaur 
and  shown  that  I went  into  a village,  hired  at  current 
rates  a parcel  of  land,  cultivated  it,  and  made  a 
profit  of  R694  on  an  outlay  of  R612  in  under  six 
months  (rent  and  taxes  were  paid  after  crop  as  custo- 
mary and  so  entailed  no  outlay.)  This  was  done  in 
an  unfavorable  year,  but  in  an  irrigated  district.  This 
is  the  broad  fact  I wish  to  make  known.  Everybody 
can  utilize  my  figures  and  see  how  they  would  be 
affected  by  the  surroundings  under  which  he  can, 
or  does,  undertake  paddy  cultivation — for  instance 
the  district  in  which  he  hires  the  laud ; if  he  can 
or  will  or  is  obliged  to  do  without  irrigation  ; if  he 
has  his  own  money  and  cattle  to  work  with,  or  must 
burrow  and  if  so  at  what  rate. 

“ These  differ  in  each  case  and  in  every  district, 
and  evarybody  must  work  them  out  for  himself,  I 
consequently  made  no  allowance  for  cost  of  land, 
interest  &o  ; and  as  for  contingencies  the  crop  was  a 
moderate  one.  For  machinery  I had  only  5 iron 
ploughs  and  4 native  ploughs  costing  altogether  about 
R40,  on  which  I have  charged  R10  75  for  depreciation 
and  repairs  ; they  are  available  for  future  operations. 

“ I added  particulars  of  my  other  experiments  to  be 
perfectly  above  board  and  also  to  shew  that,  even  in 
an  unprecedented  year  of  failure,  there  had  been  secur- 
ed a profit  (exclusive  of  rent,  but  after  providing  for 
taxes)  of  R819  on  an  outlay  of  Rl,441  from  84  acres  of 
land. 

“ A man  can  and  dees  in  this  district  cultivate  7 to 
10  acres  at  one  time,  so  that  if  the  culiivators  had  been 
also  the  owners  of  the  lands  each  would  have  had  R70 
to  iUOO  to  go  with  ; but  if  the  cultivators  were  not 
the  landowners  they  would  have  probably  had  to  pay 
about  this  for  rent  and  had  nothing  beyond  their  wages 
for  the  time  they  were  employed. 

“ 1 have  my  own  views  regarding  paddy  cultivation  as 
carried  on  by  natives,  but  cannot  enter  fully  into  them 
here  except  to  say  that,  the  more  I look  into  it,  the 
more  am  I convinced  'it  pays’  and  if  carried  out  on 
a proper  basis  it  is  probably  the  best  paying  produce 
ever  grown  in  Ceylon.  Just  as  with  tea,  coffee  &c,, 
there  are  places  and  circumstances  under  which  paddy 
growing  will  not  pay,  and  where  it  ought  not  to  be 


tried;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  real  question.  Still 
another  branch  of  the  question  is  whom  does  it  pay 
as  carried  on  by  natives.  This  is  a very  difficult  matter 
to  say  between  non-resident  landlords,  money-lenders, 
and  untrustworthy  tenants  ; but  because  one  cannot 
answer  that  question  do  not  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  ‘ paddy  does  not  pay  ’.  Again,  in  discussing  the 
resources  of  these  engaged  in  this  branch  of  agriculture 
remember  even  in  Ceylon  “ man  does  not  live  by  paddy 
alone” — or  by  one  cultivation  per  year.  It  is  only  one 
of  bis  occupations  in  Ceylon. 

Pray  do  not  mix  up  my  experiments  with  these 
considerations.  My  figures  1 think  place  beyond  doubt 
that  paddy  can  be  made  to  pay  handsomely.  Others 
who  have  gone  into  the  question  and  worked  on  a 
proper  basis  will  tell  yon  the  same.  Mr.  Julian  Dias 
told  me  recently  it  pays  him  25  per  cent,  on  the  se’l- 
ing  price  of  his  field,  and  that  no  paddy  land  in  the 
AA’estern  Province  is  worth  less  than  RI50  per  acre — 
here  R50  is  a very  good  average  price.  The  Kegalle 
Mudaliyar’s  experience  also  supports  my  views.  If 
therefore  any  class  allege  paddy  does  not  pay  there 
are  collateral  reasons  which  must  be  searched  for  and 
examined,  and  the  whole  industry  should  not  be  decried 
wholesale,  as  is  done  in  some  quarters,  because  the 
expectations  of  any  class  interested  are  at  times  not 
realized.” 


THE  BAIiIBOO. 

There  are  countries  where  it  seems  to  supply  almost 
every  human  requirement,  and  where  the  feathery 
masses  of  its  foliage,  drooping,  like  the  weeping  willow 
over  road  and  river  and  village,  bespeak  an  ideal  of 
life  beyond  the  reach  of  less  primitive  communities. 
Here  man  is  unspoiled  by  artificial  wants,  untouched 
by  the  march  of  thought  or  of  science,  and  nature 
unsolicited  supplies  with  lavish  band  his  simple  needs. 
It  is  an  ideal  which  it  seems  almost  sacrilege  to 
disturb,  and  in  presence  of  which  the  highest  aim 
of  the  foreign  intruder  should  be  to  preserve  its 
primary  conditions  intact.  No  better  example  can 
be  cited  of  the  land  of  the  Bamboo  than  one  of  those 
Indo-Chinese  provinces,  of  which  Burmah  is  the 
best  known  to  Europeans. 

Like  the  fir  in  northen  climates,  it  is  the  bamboo 
which  here  gives  an  unmistakable  stamp  to  the  rural 
landscape,  while  it  is  literally  the  framework  and 
foundation  of  nearly  every  work  of  man.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  same  jungles  which  give 
cover  to  wild  animal  life  of  every  form  and  tribe,  exert 
a beneficent  influence  also  on  every  step  of  life  of 
their  human  inhabitants. 

The  Burmese  child  plays  with  bamboo  toy's  in  a 
house  of  which  roof  and  walls  and  floors  are  for  the 
most  part  made  from  the  same  generous  plant. 
Through  boyhood  and  manhood  and  old  age  this 
helpful  comrade  is  ever  by  his  side.  On  land  or 
water,  in  peace  or  war,  in  the  homes  of  rich  and 
poor,  in  art  and  manufacture,  in  the  market  and 
the  field,  at  feast  and  funeral,  this  is  the  substance 
of  all  that  man  most  needs  and  values  for  ornament 
or  use. 

Town  and  villages  are  built  from  its  stems  and 
leaves;  the  fisherman’s  rod,  and  float,  and  raft;  the 
hunter’s  snare;  it  bridges  the  torrent,  bears  water 
from  the  well,  and  irrigates  the  fields.  It  is  food 
and  medicine  for  cattle,  and  even  for  men ; and  there 
is  music,  too,  not  only  in  the  rustle  of  its  leaves,  but 
in  its  woody  heart,  from  which  more  than  one  musical 
instrument  is  made. — Blackwood’ s Magazine. 


The  Planting  Industry  in  Java, — Sugar  crops 
in  the  native  principalities  of  Java  have  all  been 
gathered  in  with  unsatisfactory  results,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  canker  among  the  cane.  Sugar  plan-  | 

ters  have  taken  to  planting  larger  stretches  of  ground  ! 

with  cane  to  make  good  the  smaller  yields.  The 
tobacco  yield  shows  a falling  off,  and  prices  have  so  1 

gone  from  bad  to  worse  that  leaf  from  the  island  i 

has  become  almost  unsaleable  at  Amsterdam.  Coffee 
on  the  other  hand,  promises  well  for  next  year,  1 

—Pinang  Gazette,  Nov.  7th, 
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COLONIAL  CAREERS  B'OR  YOUNCf  MEN 
VS.  FARMING  IN  JiNGLAND,  IN  A NK^Y 
LIGUT : 

Why  NOT  “ Rough  it”  in  Reclaiming  Debelict  Home 
Faumsinthe  Old  Oountcy  ? 

The  writer  iu  the  Spectator  oi  “A  Comment  iry  in  an 
Eisy-Chiir  ” has  the  following  deliverance  in  refer- 
ence to  young  men  looking  out  for  a career  in  tropic  il 
plantations,  Australian  farms,  American  ranches,  &o. 

“ TLe^'O  appear  in  our  magazines  and  papers  periodi- 
cally accounts  of  tho  doings  of  the  yoimg  men  who  go 
out  to  the  Colonies,  who  work  in  ranches,  and  settle 
in  the  backwoods,  generally  reported  by  proud  and 
happy  fathers  whose  glory  in  their  hard-working  boys  is 
too  touching  in  its  vicarious  vanity  to  be  lightly  dis- 
turbed. And  yet  the  life  which  is  described  to  us  with 
so  many  virtuoas  flourishc.s  is  the  hardest  life  that  can 
well  be  imagined, — a life  without  comfort,  without 
solace,  a hard  struggle  at  first  for  the  barest  living, 
which  slowly  grows  into  rude  plenty,  and  perhaps  in  the 
end  to  prosperity  in  the  orJinai'y  sense  of  the  word, 
but  at  the  sacrifice  of  almost  all  that  is  beautiful,  and 
much  that  is  good  iu  life.  Hard  weather  and 
hard  work,  tho  endless,  ever-recurring  routine 
of  primitive  life,  the  confl'ct  with  all  the  elements, 
and  rudiments  of  existence, — still  more  theo.bandm- 
ment  of  everything  tiiat  is  above  or  beyond  the 
common  day : these  are  the  conditions  of  that  life, 
which  in  so  many  cases  seems  the  only  resort  for 
the  boys  nurtured  amid  every  sweetness  and  comfort, 
lodged  and  served  and  fed,  and  even  educated,  ns 
well  as  Priocos  are  and  much  in  the  same  way.  'i'o 
arrive  at  iodependenoe  and  a primitive  wealth  at  tho 
end  may  be  a satisfactory  thing  to  think  of  ; hut  the 
sacrifices  that  are  made  to  secure  this  are  overwhelm- 
ing. I have  often  asked  myself  whether  these  youths 
might  not  do  as  well  if  they  settled,  say,  on  a derelict 
farm  in  England,  where  unhappily  there  aro  many, 
and  worked  it  as  they  do  their  Colonial  patch  of  laud, 
or  bit  of  primeval  forest.  Supposing  they  had  the 
courage  to  make  themselves  cowboys  at  home  ? not  only 
to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days,  but  to  scoru 
appearances  as  they  would  do  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
Atlautic,  and  use  their  faculties  lure  as  they  do  there? 
Could  this  bo  done  with  the  possibility  of  a home 
behind  them,  iu  which  to  tike  refuge  for  a Christ- 
mas, for  a holiday  now  and  then,  which  wouM 
keep  them  within  touch  of  the  life  to  which 
they  were  born,  might  not  their  native  fields  be  as 
practicable  as  Manitoba,  and  the  primitive  living  be 
secured,  aud  the  primitive  advantages,  without  so 
tremendous  a sacrifice?  I do  not  pretend  to  have 
sufiBcient  knowledge  to  answer  this  question;  but  it  is 
one  tbit  seeuis  worth  asking  at  least.  I remember  the 
time  when  spado-husbandry  aud  the  reolaimiug  of 
waste  lands  were  considered  to  be  a new  gospel  with 
an  an.swer  to  all  social  problems  iu  it.  Times  change, 
and  all  the  panaceas  change.  Miss  Martiueau,  in  her 
series  of  tales  on  Political  Economy — tales  which  it 
would  be  so  strange  to  read  nowadays,  though  they  had 
tho  greatest  effect  iu  their  time — has  one  (at  least)  to 
prove  the  siufnluess  and  waste  of  village  greens  anl 
comm  ms,  which  were  so  much  laud  lost  to  tho  common- 
wealth. Nowadays  we  cling  to  our  common!,  and  think 
laud  never  so  well  bestowed  as  when  it  is  made  into 
recreatiou-groiuids  and  parks  for  the  people.  Bnt  even 
now,  though  I am  loM  that  corn  does  not  pay  tli ; 
growing,  there  is  something  iu  the  sight  (or  even 
hearing)  of  fields  lying  until ied  and  desert  which  gives 
an  ache  to  tiio  heart.  Could  not  tho  primitive  life  of 
labour  be  accomplished  ou  them  aswoll  as  iu  Manitoba? 
No  doubt  there  would  be  dilUcultios.  There  are  dilli- 
culties  iu  everything  : but  are  they  inviuclble  ? I am 
unable  to  answer  the  question,  but  it  seems  one  that  is 
worth  the  aski' g,  practically,  as  well  as  in  words, 

I have  heard  at  least  of  one  kind  of  farm  upon  which 
an  experiment  has  been  tried  with  remarkable  suc- 
oesH,  and  which  no  doubt  has  preserved  at  least  one 
(there  may  be  many)  youug  E igli.sbtuen  from 
Manitoba  or  California.  This  is  a pheasant  farm 
established  on  a bit  of  moorland  by  a quick-witted  ami 
pactical-miudod  member  of  the  class  utoresaid,  in  which 
til 


between  bird",  made  ready  to  s*ock  tho  coverts  and 
furnish  forth  the  battues  of  the  oportsmau,  as  well  as 
the  homelier  necessities  of  tlie  poulterer — necessit  es 
not  iinthought  of,it  is  said,  in  the  most  aristooralic 
circles — and  eggs,  that  make  the  birds,  a few  paternal 
acres  (not  at  all  adapted  for  corn-growing)  have  been 
made  to  produce  a very  comfortable  income,  with 
greater  and  greater  possibilities  for  the  future.  This 
is  one  of  the  accidental  possibilities  which  men  occa- 
sionally strike  out,  when  they  have  the  instinct  aud 
spii  it  of  success  iu  them.  And  I think  it  very  possible 
that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  suggestions  about  poultry  and 
jam,  though  they  have  not  been  operative  in  changing 
the  views  of  the  farmer  class,  might  equally  answer  iu 
the  hands  of  the  youths  predestined  to  be  cow  boys,  if 
nothing  better  should  turn  up.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
in  iny  who  would  rather  rear  chickens  at  home  aud 
help  to  take  away  the  reproach  of  England  iu  the 
matter  of  frt  sh  eggs,  than  herd  the  cattle  in  a ranch, 
or  keep  sheep  on  the  Australian  wilds,  or  pig  in  a log 
hut  in  Canada  or  California,  through  the  most  beautiful 
period  of  their  lives.  The  jam  might  be  trying  if  it 
required  personal  superintendence.  One  asks  oneself 
whether  one  is  justilied  in  suggesting  any  such  expe- 
dient in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there  will  not  be 
standing-room  in  the  British  Islands  within  a few  bun- 
dred  years, according  to  the  best  calculations?  This,  how- 
ever, scarcely  matters  so  much  when  we  reflect  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authoriiy,  a few  hundred  years 
more  will  see  the  same  condition  of  affairs  throughout 
the  world,  and  there  will  ba  slanding-gronncl  no- 
where,— iu  which  case  it  does  not  matter  very 
much,  evilentiy,  what  ive  say.  There  will  be  peace 
in  our  day;  rinl  Iho  world,  so  often  threatened  with 
all  manner  of  catastrophes,  has  tho  chapter  of  acci- 
deiics  in  its  favour,  aud  may  go  lumbering'  ou  for 
more  centuries  tiiau  any  statistician  would  imagine. 
But  iu  the  moautime — why  could  not  a ranch  be  tried 
in  Essex,  for  iustauoe,  where  I bear  there  is  much 
unemployed  land  ? If  tho  boys  are  to  be  cowboys 
and  farm-labourers  upon  whom  wo  have  spent  so 
much  care  and  love,  why  should  they  not  buckle  to, 
gird  up  their  loins,  and  try  it  at  home  ? It  maybe 
impossible;  but,  again,  it  might  not  be  impossible. 
Of  course  the  experiment  would  have  to  be  conducted 
iu  the  same  way  in  which  it  would  be  conducted  iu 
Minitoba,  — no  gentlemaii  farmaring,  but  hard  work 
according  to  tho  Colonial  or  backwoods  type,  in  which 
places  geutlsmiu-farmeriiig  certainly  would  uot  pay. 


OUTLYING  PORTIONS  OF  THE  STRAITS 

SETTLEMENTS  : PLANTING  RESERVES. 

We  have  received  copy  of  a Sessional  Paper 
embodying  “ Notes  of  Visits  made  by  Sir  J.  Frederick 
Dickson,  ic.  c.  m.  g.,  to  the  Settlements  of  Penang 
and  Malacca  and  to  the  Native  States  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  daring  tho  period  April-September  1890, 
while  Administering  the  Government  to  tho  Straits 
Settlement,”  from  which  a lew  quotations  will  be 
of  interest  to  Ceylon  readers  : — 

A-pril  13tb,  1890. — L ft  Singapore  in  the  “ Sea  Bello” 
at  1 p.  in.  with  Lady  Dicksou,  Captain  Massy,  it. a., 
A.D.O.,  and  Mr.  C.  O.  Blagdeii,  Private  Secretary, 
bound  for  Klaug  in  Selangor. 

April  15th. — The  first  thi'ig  iu  tho  morning  visited 
tile  Botauicil  Gardens  in  company  with  Mr.  A.  It. 
Venuiug,  who  has  laid  them  out  with  much  ta.ste  and 
success. 

May  llth. — Left  Pouaiig  Hill  at  0 n.ni.  On  roach- 
mg  the  mill  at  the  bottom  found  the  llosident 
Couucillor  (Mr.  A.  M.  Skiuiier)  and  other  gi  ntlemen 
watiiig  to  accompany  me  round  the  Waterfall  Gardens. 
They  aro  maknig  great  progress;  tlie  collecliou  of 
foliage  plants  bs  becoming  one  of  largo  aud  varied 
interest,  and  the  giounds  are  being  admirably  deve- 
loped by  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Assistant  Supiriiiteudent  of 
Forests  iu  charge  of  tho  Gardens. 

June  ‘21st. — Left  Singa])oro  iu  the  “ Soa  Belle  " for 
Taiijong  Kliug. 
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Juae  29th. — Acoompsnied  by  the  Eesident,  Mr- 
Berrington  and  Mr.  Pierce,  Acting  Superintendent  of 
Works,  1 rode  up  to  Teraohi  in  the  morning.  The 
road  parses  through  a beautiful  and  highly  culti- 
vated country,  village  after  village  in  woll-cared-for 
compounds  or  orchards  lying  in  the  valleys  up  which 
the  track  runs.  Ayer  Sejuk  in  Terachi  I was  met 
by  the  Penghulu  of  Teraohi  and  the  neighbouring 
Chiefs,  who  had  created  a basie,  adorned  with  flowers 
and  palms,  in  which  breakfast  was  served. 

The  difficulties  of  traversing  the  Bukit  Putusj-ange 
by  railway  trace  have  been  overcome,  and  I was  able 
here  to  see  how  easy  the  trace  will  be  down  the 
Teraohi  and  Muar  valleys  to  Kuala  Pilab,  and  bow 
much  the  country,  thickly  populated  as  it  is  by  a 
permanent  Malay  agricultural  population,  will  benefit 
from  the  construction  of  a railway,  which  will  reach 
Kuala  Pilah  in  lees  than  22J  miles  from  Seremban, 
with  a tunnel  of  330  yards  at  Bukit  Putus,  where  the 
line  reaches  its  highest  elevation  of  713  feet  above 
sea  level  (h.  w.  spring  tides). 

July  2nd. — LeftTanjongKling  in  the  '“Sea  Belle”  and, 
after  visiting  the  light-house  on  Pulau  Undan,  steamed 
on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muer,  where  a launch  was 
in  readiness  to  take  us  up  the  river.  At  Bandar 
Maharanee  I was  received  hy  the  Acting  Resident, 
Tunku  Othman,  and  by  Messrs  Garland  and  Faithful, 
who  have  been  engaged  on  extensive  waterworks  for 
the  supply  of  the  town,  and  also  on  a narrow  gauge 
line  running  at  present  8j  miles  along  the  coast  to 
Parit  Jawa. 

The  line  is  on  a 2-foot  6-inch  gauge,  and  though  not 
yet  ballasted,  is  open  for  regular  traffic,  and  is  earning, 
in  addition  to  its  working  expenses,  something  under 
5 per  cent  on  an  expenditure  of  $75,000.  It  is  proposed 
to  extend  it  about  17  miles  to  Batu  Pahat.  The  areoa- 
nut  groves  through  which  it  passes  extend  along  the 
sea  shore  about  30  miles  and  have  an  average  breadth 
of  5 miles.  After  a drive  round  the  town  I went  up 
the  line  as  far  as  Parit  Makar,  about  miles  from 
Bandar  Maharanee,  and  then  returned  to  Malacca  for 
the  night. 

July  19lh. — Arrived  off  Kuala  Pahang  about  11  a.m. 
Found  the  “ Porpoise”  there,  and  was  met  by  the  British 
Resident,  Mr.  Rodger,  in  the  launch  “Ethel,”  which  took 
us  over  the  bar  and  np  the  river  some  7 or  8 miles  to 
the  Pekan,  where  the  river  banks  and  the  landing  stage 
had  beeH  prettily  decorated  by  the  inhabitants,  a beauti- 
ful arch  erected  by  the  Sinhalese  residents  forming 
the  centre  of  the  decorations.  Later  in  the  day  walked 
round  the  town.  The  Gaol  in  particular  is  noticeaule 
for  the  clever  manner  in  which  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  materials  have  been  used  to  make  a secure 
prison.  The  palisade  is  made  of  pointed  palm  trunks 
which  are  fixed  side  by  side  in  the  ground  and  held 
together  by  transverse  bars  of  timber,  not  nailed  on 
to  the  uprights,  but  running  through  holes  pierced 
in  the  palms  and  threading  them  together  into  a fence 
very  difficult  to  scale. 

July  22nd. —Found  the  “Porpoise”  anchored  off  Tiiog- 
ganu  about  2 miles  from  the  shore,  and  took  up  a 
berth  just  inside  her  after  passing  a very  numerous 
fleet  of  fishing  boats  patting  out  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  We  climbed  up  to  the  old  fort  which  com- 
mands the  Kuala.  This  looks  more  like  au  observatory 
than  a fort,  guus  of  obsolete  patterns  are  mounted  at 
all  sorts  of  angles  on  slender  wooden  pillars  and 
pointed  to  the  sky  like  telescopes,  but  it  commands 
a line  view.  The  town  is  of  oonsiderable  size,  and  the 
large  fishing  licet  seen  in  the  distance  hears  witness 
to  considerable  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  country  inland  and  along  the  coast  i.s 
densely  covered  with  coconut  palms,  hut  it  was  evident 
that  the  beetle  which  has  done  so  much  harm  in  the 
Colony  is  in  possessiou  also  at  Tringganu,  and  a great 
many  trees  along  the  coast  have  been  destroyed  by  it. 

.July  20lh. — Reached  Singora  at  7 n.m.  A Siamese 
dagoba  on  a couical  hill  makes  a prominent  land- 
mark near  the  mouth  of  the  river ; groves  of  ooco/iut 
palms  and  casuarinas  (Malay  r)ui)  were  seen  here 
along  Iho  shore,  as  at  most  of  the  places  we  visited 
in  these  parts,  and  as  usual,  too,  tho  coconut  palm.s 
near  the  shore  had  suffered  considerably  from  tho 
beetle.  The  natives  say,  however,  that  its  ravages 


are  limited  to  a narrow  strip  of  land  next  the  sea 
The  Governor,  whose  great-grandfather  was  a 
Chinaman,  is  a very  intelligent  man,  and  shewer 
me  several  photographs  of  his  own  taking,  and 
a good  lathe  with  several  very  creditable  productions 
of  his  own  from  it. 

Retired  from  the  busy  part  of  the  town  is  a well 
kept  enclosure  containing  several  Siamese  Buddliist 
temples,  some  of  them  most  elaborately  decorated 
and  extremely  curious,  and,  iu  some  of  the  details, 
beautiful. 

Sept,  2nd. — Arrived  at  Ponangat  8 a.m. 

Sept.  3rd. — An  interesting  case  of  latah,  or  imitative 
madness,  in  some  respects  l-.ke  “ echo  ” insanity, 
was  brought  on  board  tor  Dr.  Ellis  to  see.  Saw  the 
Superintendent  of  Police,  Mr.  Bell,  in  reference  to 
the  action  taken  in  Executive  Connoil  yesterday,  and 
after  despatching  letters  to  Singapore,  weighed 
anchor  at  11  s.m.,  leaving  Mr.  H.  Trotter  in  charge 
during  the  absence  of  Mr."  A.  M.  Skinner,  whom  I 
added  to  our  party  as  Consul  for  the  Siamese  ports 
of  the  West  Coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  with  Mr, 
F.  T.  Thorold  of  the  Perak  Service  as  my  Inter- 
preter. 

We  left  Captain  Cameron  in  Penang  to  meet  Mr. 
Kelly,  lats  of  the  Indian  Survey  Department,  who 
is  g’oing  to  carry  out  the  Penang  Survey  on  the 
system  recommended  by  Colonel  Birrou,  b.s.c.  {see 
Sessional  Papers,  1887,  Appendix  No.  11),  and  Mr. 
Rostock,  who  comes  out  from  England  to  obtain 
particulars  to  enable  Sir  John  Ooode  to  report  on 
tho  best  system  of  wharves  for  improving  the  Port 
of  Penang. 

Sept.  8th. — Had  an  interview  with  Mr.  John  H. 
Bostock,  who  has  come  out  from  England  to  report 
on  the  best  means  of  giving  Penang  Harbour  such 
wharf  and  warehouse  accommodation  as  the  trade 
requires.  Also  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Kelly,  late  of  the 
Indian  Survey  Department,  who  has  taken  service 
here  to  carry  Out  the  cadastral  survey  recommended 
by  Colonel  Barron.  B.s.c. 

September  10th, — Up  at  5 a.m.,  and  at  an  early  hour 
we  bade  adieu  to  our  kindly  host,  and  sailed  some 
two  hours  later  than  we  had  intended  at  t a.m.  for 
Coh  Mak,  a low  alluvial  island  formed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Punga  River.  Up  the  river  we  passed  close 
under  these  perpcndicnlar  cliff.*,  which  rise  abrupt 
from  tho  water’s  edge  to  a height  of  some  1,200  feet, 
clothed  from  foot  to  summit  wit'n  small  trees  of  great 
variety.  Had  a day  amidst  natural  sencery  which 
it  would  be  difficult  lo  find  equalled  anywhere  in  a 
ten  hours’  sail.  Punga  is  a small  State  with  some 
tin  mines,  and  a population  of  Siamese,  Chinese  and  (a 
few)  Malays.  The  Raja  is  a veritable  “ Lord  of  the 
Isles,”  but  the  right  to  collect  the  edible  birds’ nests 
which  are  fonnd  here  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Malay 
Raja  of  Kedah,  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  a survival 
of  the  Malay  suprem.scy  by  saa  of  former  days, 
but  as  a farmer  of  this  part  of  the  Revenues  of 
Siam  ! 

It  was  fortunately  one  of  the  days  for  the  market 
held  here  twice  a week,  and  the  whole  length  of 
the  main  street  was  lined  with  stalls  kept  by  Chinese 
men  and  by  Siamese  women,  in  which  vegetables  and 
fruits,  fish  dried  and  fresh,  and  various  kinds  of 
country  produce  in  abundance  were  displayed  for  sale. 
Close  to  Tap  Tiau  we  had  passed  through  extensive 
fields  of  slpendid  pepper  vinos — the  finest  grown  in 
the  Peninsula — owned  chiefly  by  British  subjects — 
Penang-born  Chinese.  The  pepper  here  is  grown 
climbing  on  living  dadap,  on  the  Sumatra  system,  in- 
stead of  on  dead  sticks  like  hop^poles.  The  soil  is  deep 
red  laterite  thoroughly  disintegrated.  Trang is  closely 
connected  with  Ligor  on  the  East  coast,  there  being 
between  the  two  places  one  of  the  routes  across 
the  Peninsula ; and  it  was  by  this  route  that  Antonio 
de  Miranda  de  Azivodo,  the  second  Envoy  sent  by 
d’Alhnquerque  to  Ayuthia — the  then  capital  of  Siam 
made  his  journey,  going  from  Malacca  by  sea  to 
“Taranquo”  and  thence  hy  land  with  horses  and  draught 
oxen.  'The  roads  iu  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century 
must  have  been  better  than  now,  as  they  are  not  good 
even  for  elephants  and  would  be  absolutely  impassable 
fot  draught  oxen.  The  population  is  Siamese,  Chinese 
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and  Malay?,  and  here,  besides  the  languages  of  these 
three  races,  there  is  spoken  the  patois  known  as  Samsam, 
peculiar  to  the  Siamese  who  have  become  Muham- 
madan.* The  term  “Samsam”  is  said  on  the  spot 
to  be  a corruption  of  “ Siam-Islam.” 

September  18th.— Went  up  the  river  to  visit  the 
graves  of  Mr.  Birch  and  the  soldiers  who  are  buiied 
with  him  at  Bandar  Bharu,  and  the  monument  erected 
to  the  former  at  Pasir  Salak.  Mr.  Wray  had  kindly 
made  excellent  arrangements  for  the  journey,  and  we 
left  the  “Sea  Belle”  at  6 a.  m.  and  drove  across  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  behind  Teluk  Anson  to  Durian 
Sabatang,  saving  thereby  five  miles  of  river,  and  met 
there  two  of  the  Perak  launches  which  had  been  sent 
round  earlier  with  the  servants  and  provisions.  After 
an  hour  upstream  in  the  steam-launches,  we  tran- 
shipped into  three  houae-boits  at  Bandar,  where  the 
river  shoals  considerably,  and,  poling  upstream, 
arrived  at  8'30  at  Bandar  Bharu,  seventeen  miles 
above  Teluk  Anson.  Here  wo  were  met  by  the 
Penghulu  and  headmen,  and  walked  up  to  the  en- 
closure containing  the  graves,  which  is  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  river,  and  is  approached  a 
well  kept  path  bordered  with  flowering  shrubs.  The 
enclosure  itself  looks  very  nice  and  well-cared  for.  It 
is  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  in  the  middle 
of  a grass  plot  is  an  ornamental  railing  enolo.sing 
five  graves  with  crosses  of  polished  granite.  They 
cover  the  remains  of  Corporal  Fay,  of  the  10th  Re- 
giment, killed  at  Knala  Biah  on  the  7th  November, 
1875;  of  Captain  William  Innes,  h.  e,,  killed  at  the 
sametim®  and  place  ; of  James  Wheeler  Woodford 
Birch,  B''Hish  Resident,  Perak,  assassinated  at  Pasir 
Salak,  2nd  November,  1875,  aged  49  ; of  Gunner  11. 
Hardy,  b.  A.,  died  in  Perak,  17th  December,  1875,  aged 
32  ; and  of  Private  W.  Smith,  3rd  Regiment  “ The 
Buffs,”  died  in  Perak,  February,  1876.  There  are 
also  three  unknown  graves  in  the  enclosure.  On  re- 
jojning  the  boats,  we  went  7 miles  higher  up  the  river 
to  Pasir  Salak,  arriving  there  at  noon,  and  finding  that 
preparations  had  been  made  for  our  visit.  Baja  Musa, the 
younger  brother  of  the  Sultan  Abdullah  under  whose 
suspioes  the  murder  was  committed,  and  who  was  him- 
self exculpated  when  the  murderers  were  brought  to 
justice,  met  us  with  a large  number  of  the  natives  at 
the  landing  place  ]ust  opposite  the  monument.  This 
stands  about  30  yards  from  the  river  bank  in  a small 
enclosure  and  is  an  obelisk  of  unpoHsbed  granite 
bearing  an  inscription  in  Malay  and  English  on  a slab 
of  white  marble.  The  English  words  are: — 

“ This,  the  site  of  the  Fort  of  the  Marajah  Lelah, 
and  near  the  spot  where  the  British  Resident,  J.  W.  W. 
Biroh,  was  treaclierously  murdered  on  the  2nd  of  Nov. 
1875,  is  ordered  by  the  Government  of  Perak  to  be  for 
ever  kept  desolate  and  uncultivated.” 

RUSSIA  AS  AN  OUTLET  FOR  INDIAN  TEA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Mail. 

Sir, — I think  a brief  account  of  a visit  which  I re- 
cently made  to  the  country  of  the  Ozars  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  many  of  your  readers.  The  princi- 
pal object  of  my  journey  was  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
on  the  spot  what  were  the  prospects  of  introducing  Indian 
taea  into  that  country,  and  to  this  end  I was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  kindness  of  friends,  through  whom  I 
was  furnished  with  several  good  mercantile  and  other 
introductions. 


♦i'he  mixed  Malayo-Samese  people,  commonly  known 
as  Sameams,  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in 
the  lower  parts  of  Ligor  and  Sengora  and  in  the  north 
of  Kedah.  Although  entirely  assimilated  to  the 
Siamese  in  speech,  customs  and  religion  these  Sam- 
sams  appear  to  be  allied  physically  mnch  more  to  the 
Malay  than  to  the  Tai  stock.  Yet  their  national 
sympathies  .seem  to  bo  altogether  with  the  dominant 
race,  and  the  people,  especially  of  Ligor,  have 
during  the  present  century  zealously  co-operated 
with  the  Siamese  in  their  persistent  efforts  to  sub- 
due the  Malays  of  the  neighbouring  States.— A/icy. 

Z>V{lfff/i)iiic«'-Arliol9  “ Malay  Peninsula.” 


At  Petersburg,  whither  I first  directed  my  steps,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  tea  with  ^seveat 
persons  connected  with  the  as  well  as  wit^  other 
oommeroial  people,  whose  acquaintance  I made  on  the 
Bourse.  I was  strongly  advised,  however,  to  proceed  to 
Moscow,  which  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  wholesale 
trade.  I accordingly  went  on  to  that  city,  and  was 
sufficiently  eucouraged  by  what  I saw  and  heard  to 
remain  there  for  eight  days. 

Here  I had  the  advantage  of  the  assistance,  as  well 
as  the  benefit  of  the  experience,  of  Mr.  Rogivne, 
the  representative  of  the  Ceylon  planters,  who 
had  been  at  work,  first  for  five  or  .six  weeks  in  Peters- 
burg, and  latterly  in  Moscow,  introducing  his 
Ceylon  teas  to  the  notice  of  the  wholesale  trade  as 
well  as  to  the  large  retail  houses,  such  as  Popoff, 
Kousnisoff,  &c.,  &c.  We  visited  (either  .separately  or 
together)  the  principal  tea  merchants,  and  tasted  with 
them  samples  of  both  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas.  By 
most  of  these  firms  I was  very  kindly  received,  more 
particularly  by  the  firm  of  Wogau,  by  Bergmann  Bros 
(who  represent  Fred.  Huth  & Co.’s  house),  and  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Koenigsberg  Commercial  Associ- 
ation ; also,  both  in  Petersburg  and  in  Moscow,  by 
gentlemen  who  were  formerly  the  tea  specialists  in  the 
powerful  house  of  Kuoop,  when  that  firm  made  tea  one 
of  its  specialties. 

As  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected,  most  of  the  “trade” 
expressed  the  opinion  (just  as  was  done  in  England 
formerly)  that  it  would  take  a long  time  to  change  the 
Russian  taste.  Ah,  however,  complained  of  the  great 
deterioration  which  was  taking  place  in  the  quality  of 
China  teas,  while  the  Russian  tiste  demanded,  no 
worse,  but  JeHer  teas.  Most  of  the  firms  appear  to  be  kept 
well  supplied  with  samples,  both  of  Indian  and  Ceylon 
teas,  by  their  London  agents ; but  great  expense  and 
delay  attends  the  introduction  of  Musters,  while,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  delay,  business  in  them  is  usually  very 
difficult  to  carry  through.  The  teas  apparently  which 
seem,  most  nearly,  to  approach  the  requirements  of  the 
are  medium  or  good  Pelcoes-Leaf  teas  toithout  dust  or 
broken,  either  Oeylons  or  Darjeeling  and  Dooars  teas; 
but  there  were  also  Assam  and  Cachar  teas  among 
the  samples  which  appeared  suitable. 

Coarse  Indians  (i.e..  Souchong  grades  and  lower); 
pungent  teas,  and  teas  with  a flavour,  appear 
to  meet  with  feast  favour;  tippy  too  are  to  be 
avoided.  Dark  liquoring  teas  are  needed,  because, 
althongh  Russians  drink  their  tea  light  in  colour,  thi.s 
is  effected  by  filling  up  a small  quantity  of  strong 
extract  with  a large  quantity  of  hot  water  from  the 
Samovar.  Everything  appears  at  present  to  be 
favourable  to  the  introduction  of  Indian  and  Ceylon 
teas.  The  duty  of  course,  is  high,  about  Is  9d  per 
pound ; but  the  Government,  while  augmenting  the 
duties  on  all  other  imports,  has  left  tea  alone. 
The  exchange  is  favourable  to  importation  and 
the  gold  premium  (duty  being  paid  in  gold)  is  also 
comparatively  favourable  to  importation.  The 
Russians,  both  high  class  and  low  class.  are, 
more  or  less  connoisseurs  of  tea  and  their  method 
of  drinking  it  (without  the  addition  ofmilk)  is  most 
in  favour  of  teas  possessing  some  pretentions  fo  quality. 
The  overland  trade  appears  to  be  much  on  the  wane, 
so  that  the  prejudices  of  Russians  against  ocean-borne 
teas  is  being  rapidly  dissipated.  The  Government  is, 
moreover,  giving  great  encouragement  to  the  importa- 
tion of  tea  by  way  of  Odessa,  with  the  view  of  provi- 
ding a return  freight  for  the  subventioned  line  of  steam- 
ers (the  Volunteer  Cruiser  Fleet)  trading  between  that 
port  and  Vladivostook — the  eastern  outlet  of  Siberia 
and  the  Russian  Central  Asian  possessions.  These 
vessels,  moreover,  pass  Colombo,  and  moderate  induce- 
ment would  no  doubt  lead  to  their  touching  also  at 
Calcutta,  or  other  Indian  ports. 

I leave  the  subject  here,  as  this  letter  is  already  too 
long,  but  with  your  permission  I may  venture  again 
next  week  to  return  to  it,  and  make  some  further  sug- 
gestions.— I am,  &c,. 

Geo.  Beton, 

14,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E,  0., 

London,  Oot,  22ud,  1890, 
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THE  CUSTOMS’  liEPOHT  ON  THE  TEA 
THADB. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Oommissioners  of  H M. 
Customs  for  tlie  financial  year,  ending  March  31  st  last 
will  be  interesting  reading  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  tea  trade  of 
India  and  Oeylou.  ITom  this  report  it  appears  that  the 
gross  amount  of  duty  received  upon  tea  was  £4,490,695, 
a decrease  of  £139,621  upon  that  received  in  1888-89" 
The  report  says  : — 

It  had  been  so  generally  anticipated  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  calendar  year,  whioli  corresponds  with  the 
last  quarter  oi  the  financial  year  1889  90,  that  a reduc. 
tion  would  be  made  in  the  tea  duty,  that  merchants  and 
dealers  became  very  cautious  in  effecting  their  clear- 
ances for  Home  consumption.  The  effect  of  this  caution 
has  been  very  apparent  on  the  yield  of  this  head  of  duty, 
and  ihe  decrease  shown  is  more  than  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  tea  cleared  in  the 
quarter  ended  March  31st,  1890,  as  compared  with 
the  same  quarter  of  the  preceding  year.  This  differ- 
ence amounts  to  6,000,000  lbs.,  equal  to  £150,000  in 
yield  of  duty.  It  thus  appears  that  bad  it  not  been 
for  the  surplus  of  revenue  which  it  was  evident 
before  the  close  of  the  financial  year  1889-90  would 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  upon  which  the  anticipation  referred  to  was 
founded,  the  receipt  from  the  tea  duty  in  1889-90 
would  probably  have  only  exceeded  the  actual  re- 
ceipt of  1888  89  by  rather  more  than  £10,000.  This 
result  cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfactory  from  a revenue 
point  of  view,  especially  having  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  tea  duty  as  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  receipt,  on  account  of  the  Revenue,  under 
our  charge.  It  is  no  doubt,  however,  to  be  traced 
to  the  displacement  of  Obinese  by  Indian  and  Ceylon 
teas,  to  which  we  have  in  recent  years  called  the 
attention  of  your  lordships  in  our  annual  reports, 
which  has  continued  in  an  increased  degree  in  the 
year  1889.  It  is  not  possible  to  trace  with  ahsolv.te 
accuracy  the  rate  at  which  consumption  of  the  various 
kinds  of  tea  has  proceeded  in  this  country,  because 
the  official  accounts  have  not  hitherto  been  kept  with 
a view  of  affording  information  on  this  point,  but  the 
following  table  shows  the  proportion  contributed  by 
China,  India,  Ceylon,  and  other  countries,  respectively 
towards  each  100  lb.  of  tea  imported  into  this  country 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  examining  this  table  as  bearing  upon  actual  con- 
sumption, that  Chinese  tea  inrportad  into  this  country  is 
to  a large  extent  exported  again,  whilst  the  bulk  of  the 
Indian  tea  imported  is  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom, 

Of  Each  100  lb.  Imported. 

Other 


China 

India 

Ceylon 

countries 

contributed. 

contributed. 

contributed,  contribute 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1861... 

92'55 

2-S4 

4 61 

188.5... 

93 

2-60 

4-50 

1866... 

98-74 

3-88 

2-38 

1867... 

91-81 

6 07 

2-12 

18t:8.,. 

91-77 

5-89 

2 34 

1869... 

90-86 

8-07 

1 08 

1870  .. 

89  00 

9-17 

1-77 

1871... 

88-25 

8-9L 

1-84 

1.872... 

80-80 

8-89 

4-31 

1873... 

63-81 

11-23 

4 91 

1874... 

81-98 

10-12 

0-30 

6-90 

1875... 

80  31 

12  87 

0-08 

0-74 

1870... 

84-03 

14  9!l 

O-05 

0 93 

1877... 

82  C5 

16-.-.0 

0-85 

1878... 

80-88 

17-23 

1-8.3 

1879... 

76-91 

20-70 

0-07 

2-23 

1880  .. 

76--18 

21-81 

0-08 

1-68 

1881... 

77-;j-'i 

21 -KO 

0-08 

0 93 

1882... 

72-88 

25-13 

y-24 

3-45 

Ifcbi... 

70.27 

to 

0 

0-90 

2-17 

1881... 

07-22 

1-0:1 

2-20 

188.5... 

6.0-.',  1 

oO’S') 

2-00 

1-81 

1880... 

62-99 

VA-Hh 

;i-io 

2-06 

1887... 

.oi-oo 

.'58*  IT) 

5-39 

1-96 

1688... 

10-10 

2-10 

1889... 

29 ->3 

14-70 

2-49 

The  year  1861,  with  which  the  preceding  table  com- 
merjces  was  the  last  year  of  the  old  rale  of  duty  (ff  la 
j»fcrlb,,aud  iu  that  year  the  total  importation  of  tea 


was  124,359,243  lb.  In  1865  the  duty  was  reduced  to 
6 per  lb.,  and  in  1866  the  total  importation  of  tea  rose 
to  139,610,044  lb.  In  this  increvsed  importation  India 
fully  maintained  her  po.sition.  The  importation  from 
that  dependency  rising  from  3,534,509  lb.  in  1864  to 
5,41.3,583  lb.  in  I860,  has  continued  to  prog’ress  with 
rapid  strides  until,  in  the  year  1889,  she  contributed 
nearly  43  per  cent  of  the  total  importation  of  tea  into 
this  country.  But  the  growth  of  the  culture  of  tea  in 
Ceylon  has  progres.'ed  iu  a manner  even  stili  more  re- 
markable. It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  5 ears  that  this 
culture  has  been  carried  on  to  an  extent  appreciable  in 
the  export  trade  of  the  colony,  and  it  was  not  until  as 
recently  as  1884  that  .she  contributed  1 per  cant  of  the 
tea  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom.  In  that 
year  the  contribution  of  Ceylon  amounted  to  2,210,983  lb. 
audit  has  since  mounted  up  year  by  year  by  “leaps 
and  bounds”  as  shown  by  the  accomp'anying  details  ; — 


lb.  ■ 

1885 

4,242,244 

1886 

7,144,313 

1837 

13,062,0-10 

1888 

22,509,564 

1889 

32,673,294 

We  may 

also  point  out  that  this  advance  both  in 

Indian  and 

Oeylou  teas  has  been  arrived  at  in  face  of 

the  fact  that  the  average  price  of  these  teas  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  average  price  of  Chinese  leas.  In 
1889  the  great  bulk  of  the  tea  imported  from  China  was 
Congou  at  an  average  price  of  7gd  per  lb.,  whilst  Indian 
tea  averaged  lOJd  and  Ceylon  lid  per  Ib.  ’Whilst,  how- 
ever, the  displacement  of  Chinese  by  Indian  and  Ceylon 
teas  has  acted  injuriously  upon  the  Revenue,  owing  to 
the  greater  strength  inherent  in  those  grown  in  the 
latter  couotries,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  tea 
beverage  is  decreasing  in  popular  favour.  The  following 
figures  show  the  consumption  per  head  of  tea  leaf  by  the 
population  for  each  of  the  last  ten  years : — 


1880 

«•* 

4-57 

1885 

6-02 

1881 

4-58 

1886 

4-87 

1882 

• •• 

4-67 

1887 

495 

1883 

4-80 

1888 

4 95 

1884 

4-87 

1889 

4-91 

The  figures  for  the  calendar  year  year  1889,  which 
were  not  disturbed  by  anticipation  of  the  Budget  to 
which  reference  has  been  already  made,  appear  to 
indicate  a fall  in  consumption  of  leaf,  and  to  bear 
out  our  anticipations  on  the  subject  last  year ; but 
inasmuch  as  it  requires  a smaller  amount  of  Indian 
or  Ceylon  tea-leaf  than  of  China  leaf  to  produce  a 
given  measure  of  tea  beverage,  and  as  the  demand  for 
Indian  and  Ceylon  leaf  is  increasing,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  less  tea  beverage  is,  or  it  likely  to  be 
consumed. 

Bogus  Tea. 

The  Commissioners  of  Customs  have  often  had  their 
attention  called  to  the  sale  of  tea  at  prices  so  low  that 
it  is  manifest  that  the  tea  could  cob  legitimately  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  their  officers;  and  in 
tracing  out  the  history  of  aiioh  tea  it  has  been  as- 
certained, on  fairly  trustworthy  evidence,  that  it  has 
been  obtained  from  the  sweepings  of  warehouses,  and 
sifted  on  the  premises  of  the  remover.  This  sifting  is  a 
somewhat  laborious  work,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  done 
by  very  o'neap  labour,  and  the  sale  of  the  tea,  though 
at  a very  low  price,  yields  a fair  profit.  So  far  as  the  Cus- 
toms regulations  go,  no  such  tea  in  any  quantity  ought 
to  leave  the  warehouse,  because  all  spilt  or  damaged  tea 
discernible  is  collected  and  thrown  into  what  is  called 
“ the  damage  hole,”  for  destruction.  It  is,  however, 
necsssary  for  the  merchants  and  warehouse-keepers  to 
clear  the  warehouses  of  wood,  paper,  nails,  lead,  and 
other  refuse,  and  this  is  done  by  sale  to  carting  con- 
tractors. In  moving  this  refuse  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  prevent  a quantity  of  tea  from  being  taken 
up  at  the  same  time  ; and,  iu  spite  of  all  the  care  which 
the  Customs  officers  may  exercise,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a considerable  quantity  of  tea  in  the  course  of  the 
year  does  so  leave  the  warehouse,  and,  of  course,  leaves 
without  any  duty  being  paid.  Iu  one  or  two  cases  where 
it  was  found  that  this  tea  was  being  largely  trafficked 
in,  tho  Board  of  Customs  directed  its  seizure,  and  ex- 
pro,  sad  a desire  that  tho  person  sifting  and  selling  it 
might  be  prosecuted  ; but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  thought 
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that,  although  the  tea  could  uot  bo  said  manifestly  to 
havepud  duty,  yet  that  as  it  had  not  be cu  removed 
furtively,  and  to  a certain  extent  had  even  been  taken 
with  tho  consent  of  the  Oustoms  officers,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  contend  that  it  constituted  “ uncustomed 
goods,”  or  that  selling  the  tea  could  bo  sustained 
so  as  “a  dealing  with  uncustomed  goods,”  so  as  to 
involve  a penalty.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  manifestly 
injurious  to  tho  revenue  that  such  a practice  should  be 
allowed  to  contdiuo ; and,  also,  there  was  no  moral 
reason  for  it,  hecause  the  removing  contractor  pays 
only  for  refuse  and  is  not  supp  s^d  to  convert  any  of 
that  refuse  into  an  article  by  the  sale  of  which  in  the 
market  he  would  presumably  displace  an  equivalent 
amount  of  the  same  article  which  would  otherwise  pay 
duty.  It  has  cuiisequeutly  been  enacted  by  the  recent 
Act,  that  when  any  goo.is  of  a kind  or  description  liable 
to  a duty  of  Customs  have  been  taken  from  a warehouse 
either  with  or  without  the  permission  of  an  officer  of 
Customs,  as  unfit  for  consumption  by  reason  of  the  mix- 
ture therewith  of  any  other  matter,  the  separation  of 
such  goods  shall  be  deemed  to  be  de.aling  with  them 
with  intent  to  defraud  Her  Majesty,  and  shall  involve 
penalties  accordingly. — II.  G.  Mail. 

4. 

FATJ-INT  LEGISLATION  EOE  A CENTURY. 

The  present  century  has  been  the  time,  and  the 
United  States  the  pilace,  in  which  invention  has 
made  its  greatest  strides. 

The  growth  of  the  patent  system  in  the  century 
■which  has  ela-psed  since  the  first  patent  law  was 
passed  in  1790  has  been  enormous.  Only  three 
patents  were  granted  the  first  year,  and  only  fifty- 
five  were  granted  under  it  before  its  repeal  in 
1793.  The  whole  number  of  patents  granted  be- 
fore 1800  was  25G,  a little  more  than  one-half 
the  number  now  issued  weekly.  The  number 
issued  in  the  last  ten  yoar,s  from  1880  to  1890 
was  195,454,  or  more  than  800  times  the  number 
issued  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  patent 
law.  During  the  forty- sis  years  prior  to  the 
passage  of  tlie  act  of  1836  the  number  of  patents 
granted,  exclu‘ivo  of  reissues,  was  9,957,  a number 
now  exceeded  in  a period  of  six  months.  The 
number  of  patents  issued  by  tho  office  in  1836, 
after  the  date  of  the  act  establishing  it,  was  109, 
and  the  number  for  the  fully  year  1837  was  436. 
The  whole  number  of  patents  issue  1 iu  1889  was 
24,083.  The  whole  number  of  patents  granted 
since  1836  was  431,541.  According  to  Mr.  Smith’s 
calculation,  in  fifty-four  years  tho  number  of 
patents  increa.sed  more  than  fifty-five  fold,  tho 
receipts  more  than  forty  fold,  the  expenses  more 
than  thirty-two  fold  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  seventy  fold.  This  increase  has  been 
truly  wonderful.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  growth 
of  invention  and  the  application  of  ecienoo  to  in- 
dustry in  the  last  century,  and  more  particularly 
nthe  last  half  century. — Bradstreet’s,  Oct.  25th. 

♦ 

COTTON  AND  TEA. 

Wo  notice  that  some  of  our  contemporaries  have  a 
lougth  sounded  the  note  of  alarm  respecting  th© 
inevitable  eli'ect  that  tho  recent  ri.se  in  exchange  wifi 
have  upon  many  of  the  tor.  gardens.  It  must  be  mani- 
fest to  the  merest  tyro  that  shoubl  tho  rupee  rise  to 
par  or  even  remain  at  its  present  value  those  gardens 
that  have  kept  afloat  simply  by  selling  iu  London  to 
obtain  tho  benefit  of  tlie  exchange,  must  close,  for  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  either  banks  or  agency 
houses  will  continue  to  advance  funds  to  bolster  up 
concerns  whose  prospects  are  hopeless.  Such  companies 
who  possess  (Ut  or  undulating  land,  not  liable  to 
wash,  with  good  soil,  favourable  site  with  regard  to 
communications  and  a superior  Jnt  of  plants  will 
no  doubt,  couiiuuQ  to  hold  their  own,  but  a glance 


at  the  dividend  list  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  most  of 
the  older  gardens,  especially  those  planted  on 
steep  sandy  tcchihs  are  doomed,  and  in  fact 
several  arc  now  in  liquidation,  while  others,  unless 
they  can  raise  money  for  opening  fresh  planting  on 
favorable  sites,  must  in  due  course  follow  suit ; but 
as  we  have  written  above,  tho  probability  of  such 
concerns  being  able  to  obtain  pecuni.ary  assistanoo  is 
highly  protdematical.  When  tho  falling  off  in  yield 
and  quality  is  duo  to  exhaustion  of  the  soilaud  they 
lai/  of  tho  pbintatioa  is  m:  deratoly  fiat,  we  would 
reiterate  the  advice  given  some  seventeen  years  back, 
viz.  to  dig  well  into  tho  root  finely  pulverised  lime 
stone,  at  the  same  time  making  either  trenches  of 
renovating  pits  between  the  rows  of  plants,  which 
should  be  filled  with  bheel  soil,  if  available,  mixed 
with  vegetable  refuse  and  also  a duo  proportion  of 
lime  stone.  But  best  of  all  the  coolies  should  be  in- 
duoed  to  st'all  their  cattle  for  the  night  in  one  or  more 
sheds,  down  the  centre  of  which  a drain  should  be 
carried  so  as  to  secure  tho  urine  in  a tub,  tank 
or  other  reservoir,  and  this,  added  to  tho  other 
matters  we  have  enumerated,  well  worked  into 
a compost  would  gt  far  towards  stimulating  the 
flagging  vitality  of  the  exhausted  plants.  Annually 
cutting  back  a certain  area  until  the  whole  plantation 
has  been  thus  tre.ated,  adopted  iu  conjunction  with  high 
manuring,  has  proved  beneficial,  though,  of  course, 
diminished  return  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  until 
the  cut  back  portion  had  re-grown  sufficiently  to  bear 
plucking.  All  this,  cf  course,  means  the  raising  of 
fresh  capital  and,  probably,  many  shareholders  would 
demur  to  what  they',  no  doubt,  would  consider  as 
throwing  good  money  after  bad,  but  unless  they  make 
up  tbcT  minds  to  adopt  some  method  of  ende  s*  vouring 
to  retrieve  matters — and  we  venture  on  oner  or  two 
suggestions — the  aiteriiative  is  bankruptcy,  foo  that  in 
tho  case  of  tea  properties  under  the  present  Put-look, 
is  the  true  interpretation  of  tho  more  eunhonious 
term  liquidation.  Upon  those  plantations  w ere  the 
plant  is  exhausted  but  the  soil  still  retains 
a moderate  amount  of  vigor,  wo  would  rccom- 
roend  tlio  cutting  back  of  tho  entire  planting 
and  the  sowing  between  the  rows  iu  well  manured  pit.«, 
which  could  bo  easily  and  rapidly  excavated  by  means  ot 
sms.ll  shtdges  such  as  are  u.sed  in  ascertaining  tho 
character  of  the  soil  in  river  beds,  with  the  best  cotton 
seed  available  ; for  if  it  ]iays  to  grow  cotton  in  tho 
southern  states  of  the  U.  S.  A.  with  wages  equivalent 
to  R24  per  month,  it  would  surely  do  so  in  Cachar,  at 
less  than  halt  that  rate.  Of  course,  some  arrange- 
ment would  have  to  be  c^ma  to  with  the  steamer  com- 
panies for  conveying  tho  bales  to  a sea  port  at  a reason- 
able rate,  or  if  the  companies  declined  to  entertain  any 
proposition  for  reduction  in  freight  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  funds  for  tho  purchase  and  equipment  of 
one  or  more  steamers  and  flats,  on  tho  co-operative 
principle.  It  is  no  use  people  arguing  that  cotton  will 
not  pay,  as  every  cold  weather  an  enterprising  foreign 
firm  locates  its  employes  with  gins  and  presses  at  Goal- 
para  m Assam,  purchasing  cotton  from  the  Garrows 
with  highly  profitable  results. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  difference  iu  price  be- 
tween cotton  and  tea  is,  under  the  present  state  of  the 
tea  market,  not  so  very  great  and,  when  it  is  considered 
that  cotton  needs  but  packing  in  gunny  (costing  but 
some  6 aunas  per  bale)  and  that  tea  requires  load-lined 
chests,  solder  clamps,  etc.,  tho  difference  in  laying- 
down  the  two  commodities  is  reduced  to  a mioimum. 
Reverting  to  the  question  of  cultivation  it  must  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  tea  gives  no  appreciable  yield  till 
its  fourth  year,  whi'e  cotton,  being  an  annual,  furnishes 
returns  in  nine  months;  though  among  the  hill  tribes 
who  know  nothing  of  manuring  tho  jhooiii.i,  cultivated 
by  them,  aro  abandoned  after  three  years — the  soil 
being  by  that  time  emsidered  oxliausterl.  Were  the 
system  ot  cultivation,  adopted  in  the  cotton  state.-', 
fol  owed  out  iu  Oaehar,  Sylhet  and  Assam,  tho  Saino 
fields  wonl-J  turn  out  steady  even  crops  for  twenty 
years  and  even  thould  signs  of  deterioration  brcome 
apparent,  most  of  the  non-paying  tea  concerns  have 
sufficiently  largo  tracts  of  forest  to  fall  back  upon,  so 
that  no  anxiety  on  the  score  of  want  of  area  uoed  be 
eutertaiucd,— JjjrkifUuritit,  Oct.  25th. 
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A RUSSIAN  BUYER  OF  CHINA  TEAS 
AND  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  CEYLON 
TEA  IN  RUSSIA. 

I have  bad  some  talk  with  a Russian  buyer  of  Ceylon 
teas,  who  is  also  taking  a trip  home  in  the  “ Ira- 
ouaddy.”  Hie  knowledge  of  English  is  unfortunately 
some-what  limited,  and  his  French,  like  that  of  most 
Englishmen,  is  also  rather  “rusty,”  but  I learnt 
that  he  had  had  three  or  four  years’  experience  as 
a tea  buyer  in  Hankow  and  Foochow,  and  he  was 
herefore  likely  to  be  able  to  express  an  opinion 
about  the  China  tea  market,  and  the  prospects  o^ 
Ceylon  tea  in  Russia.  Perhaps  his  ideas  are  a little 
biassed,  but  it  is  well  to  hear  both  sides.  While  the 
exports  of  China  tea  to  Great  Britain  have  diminished 
BO  tremendously,  and  the  quantity  of  tea  sent  down 
from  the  gardens  had  considerably  decreased,  he 
did  not  appear  to  think  that  there  was  an  appre- 
ciable falling-ofi  in  the  quantity  sent  to  Russia, 
but  if  I understood  him  correctly  he  thought  that 
in  ten  years  English  buyers  would  entirely  give 
up  buying  China  teas  and  would  buy  only  from 
Ceylon  and  India.  Many  of  the  China  growers,  he 
said,  are  now  rooting  out  their  tea,  and  planting 
potatoes  instead.  But  he  does  not  think  that 
the  Russians  will  take  kindly  to  Ceylon  teas  for 
several  years,  as  our  teas  have  not  that  peculiar 
aroma  to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  the  China 
teas,  and  of  which  they  are  so  fond.  We  tried 
a few  cups  of  Ceylon  tea  on  board  one  afternoon, 
and  he  thought  it  was  decidedly  strong— too  strong 
for  the  Russian  taste.  But  that  may  have  been  the 
fault  of  tea  we  tried,  or  the  fault  of  the  brewing. 


— ♦ 

RUBBER  IN  BRAZIL. 

PaeA. — Messrs.  Singlehurst,  Brocklehurst  & Co.  write 
under  date  of  the  5th  inst. Rubber.— Since  our  last 
advices  has  been  almost  constantly  in  active  and  general 
demand,  cansing  our  market  to  assume  a moat  animated 
and  strong  position,  in  harmony  with  the  stimulating 
features,  which,  in  consequence  of  greatly  reduced 
stocks,  prevail  for  the  time  being  at  the  American  and 
European  consuming  centres.  Buyers  meeting  the 
market  liberally,  all  arrivals  were  immediately  taken  up 
by  them,  and  frequently  bespoken  before  the  rubber 
had  made  its  appearance,  with  the  result  that  prices 
have  advanced  to  38300  per  kilo,  for  fine  and  28300  for 
coarse  Islands  rubber,  while  last  sales  of  Up-river  have 
been  made  at  38500—28500  for  fine  and  coarse  res. 
pectively.  As  there  are  no  stocks  available  and  arrivals 
have  been  small  during  the  past  few  days  prices  are  well 
maintained.  Just  now,  however,  buyers  seem  to  have 
satisfied  their  immediate  wants,  and  may  resume  larger 
operations  on  less  spirited  lines.  An  interesting  census 
has  been  recently  taken  in  the  Purus  river  district,  one 
of  the  most  important  regions  for  the  extraction  of 
rubber,  which  reveals  a shocking  result.  Basing  the 
estimate  on  the  number  of  immigrants,  chiefly  from  the 
neighbouring  states  who  have  gone  to  that  district 
during  recent  years,  it  appears  to  have  been  considered 
that  its  population  consisted  of  rather  more  than  40,000 
souls.  It  has,  however,  been  reported,  on  what  is  said 
to  be  reliable  authority,  that  the  number  existing — in- 
cluding children— is  only  16,000  souls.  Tbe  mortality 
always  considerable,  and  tbe  most  lamentable  feature 
in  connection  with  tbe  production  of  rubber,  is  described 
ns  having  been  stupendous  last  year,  especially  on  the 
Acre  river,  where  the  banks  are  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  crosses,  marking  the  ravages  of  fever  and  disease. 
If  this  baa  been  tbe  fate  of  native  immigration,  what 
may  ho  expected  for  Europeans  should  they  ever  venture 
these  parts ‘I'—Ri® 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  COLOMBO  : 
Frize  Day. 

Yesterday  (Nov.  29th)  afternoon  took  place  another 
of  those  pleasant  gatherings  which  recur  annually  at 
the  School  of  Agriculture  in  the  Cinnamon  Gardens. 
The  entrance  to  the  building  was  tastefully  decorated 
and  the  school*  room  had  much  artistic  labour  bestowed 
on  its  decorations.  The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary 
presided,  and  amongst  others  present  were  the  Hon.  J. 
J.  Grinlinton,  Hon.  AY.  W.  Mitchell,  Hon.  Dr. 
Anthonisz,  Hon.  M.  C.  Abdul  Bahiman,  Messrs.  H.  AV. 
Green,  J.  B.  Gull,  T.  E.  De  Sampayo,  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  Keith,  Mr.  James  De  Saram,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Fernando,  the  Alaha  Mudaliyar,  Mr.  0.  Dreberg,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph,  Messrs.  0.  Thomasz  AYalter  Pereira, 
B.  P.  Jayawardena,  Mrs.  and  tbe  Misses  Beven,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Schrader,  Mr.  0.  M.  Fernando,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jeronis  Peiris,  Advocate  Senathi  Rajah,  Miss  Fr6donx, 
Mr.  Ranesingbe,  Mr.  J.  S.  Drieberg,  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  Attygalle,  Miss  Lindsay,  Miss  Drieberg,  Mrs. 
and  the  Misses  Grenier,  Mrs.  C.  Drieberg,  Rev.  S. 
Lindsay,  Mrs.  A.  de  Saram,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Asreappa, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  F.Dornhorst,  Rev.  T.  O.’  Hillard,  Dr. 
Bowles  Daly,  &e. 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  the  President  calling 
upon  the  Principal  {Mr.  O.  Drieberg,  b.a.)  to  read 
his  Report. 

Report  was  of  a very  encouraging  nature,  and  its 
reading  was  punctuated  with  frequent  marks  of  ap- 
plause from  the  audience.  It  alluded  in  terms  of  praise  to 
the  late  Governor  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  who  had  by  his  en- 
couragement and  patronage  in  previous  years  shown  hia 
interest  in  the  work,  of  the  School.  His  Excellency 
Sir  Arthur  Havelock  was  prevented  from  presiding 
owing  to  pressure  of  work,  but  he  had  already  shewn 
his  appreciation  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  School  by 
visiting  it.  The  presence  of  Sir  Edward  AY alker  was 
an  indication  of  the  interest  he  evinced  on  behalf 
of  the  school.  The  report  next  proceeded  to  state 
the  results  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  the  various 
provinces  by  the  students  who  had  been  sent  forth 
from  the  School.  One  of  their  men  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  an  agricultural  instructor  in  the  fever- 
stricken  district  of  AValapane — the  c'o'ndition  of  which 
district  the  energetic  Assistant  Government  Agent  of 
Nuwara  Eliya  was  endeavouring  to  ameliorate.  That 
appointment  made  up  a total  of  twelve  students  who 
had  been  employed  as  agricultural  mstructors— seven, 
of  whom  were  paid  by  Government'and  five  privately. 

It  was  a matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Govern- 
ment officials  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  notably  tbe  Government  Agent 
of  the  Eastern  Province,  the  Government  Agent  of 
tbe  Sabaragamuwa  Province,  and  the  Assistant  Go- 
vernment Agents  of  Matara  and;  Kegalla.  Another 
batch  of  students  was  leaving  College  on  completion 
of  their  studies  to  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  It  included  some  excellent  young  men, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  J.  J.  Koddipilly,  who  has  had 
a brilliant  career  at  the  School.  One  feature  of 
interest  was  the  publication  of  a Monthly  Magazine 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Agriculture  ; and  this  liter- 
ary effort  is  appreciated  by  those 'for  whom  it  was 
was  intended.  The  School  Museum  is  growing  in 
size,  the  Agricultural  Discussion  Society  is  well 
supported  by  both  students  and  outsiders.  A 
dairy  has  also  beeu  set  on  foot  by  the  headmaster,  Mr. 
Jayawardena,  and  experiments  have  so  far  been  attended 
with  success,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  a long 
felt  want  has  been  supplied.  Through  the  knowledge 
imparted  in  this  branch  of  agriculture  the  students 
could  gain  a knowledge  of  the  proper  housing,  feeding, 
and  general  treatment  of  cattle  in  health  and  disease. 
Another  feature  of  interest  in  the  report  was  the  fact 
that  a large  variety  of  crops  had  been  grown  on  the 
School  grounds  with  the  view  of  demonstrating  the  most  ^ 
approved  methods.  The  report  next  referred  to  the  wil- 
ling help  and  ready  assistance  of  Mr.  De  Silva,  the 
second  assistant,  not  only  by  teaching  in  the  School 
but  by  hia  writings.  Another  student  of  last  year’s 
batch  has  been  employed  as  a conductor  on  an  up- 
country  estate ; and  it  was  satisfactory  fo^ihe  Principal 
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to  note  tliat  the  advantages  of  employing  such  men 
consisted  not  merely  in  having  an  intelligent  manager 
but  also  a disciplined  and  honest  employee.  The 
report  concluded  by  speaking  of  the  loss  of  their 
old  Director,  Mr.  Green,  to  whom  the  School  owed  its 
existence  and  success,  but  they  had  also  to  welcome 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Ou’l,  whose  established  reput  ation 
as  an  educationalist  insured  the  successful  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  M.  A.,  the  new  Director  of  Public  In- 
struction, then  rose  and  said  : — Sir  Edward  Walker,  Mr. 
Principal  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I congratulate 
myself  in  the  fact  that  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Green,  has 
come  amongst  us  this  evening  prepared  with  a speech. 
The  School  is  pre-eminently  a poem  of  his  own  com- 
position ; and  the  fact  that  I am  so  completely  new  to 
the  use  of  the  plough  makes  it  impossible  for  me 
to  comment  on  the  nature  or  the  results  of  the 
School  in  any  way  as  adequately  as  I would  wish. 
I congratulate  you,  Mr.  Principal,  on  the  record  you 
have  been  able  to  present  for  the  year.  I learn  that 
'that  there  are  26  students  on  the  roll,  and  the  report 
of  those  students  who  have  been  sent  forth  to 
work  in  the  various  districts  is  entirely  satis- 
factory. (Applause.)  I leave  it  to  my  predecessor 
to  comment  upon"  the  various  modes  of  agricnltnre 
that  are  carried  on  in  the  island  with  unvarying  success 
in  the  various  pirovinces.  As  regards  the  School  itself 
1 note  with  great  pleasure  that  it  embodies  oae  of  the 
most  noble  feelings,  and,  what  is  best,  it  teaches  the 
dignity  of  labour.  (Applause.)  Passing  the  compound 
the  other  day  I was  struck  by  seeing  the  boys  engaged 
in  mammottying  and  other  kinds  of  operations,  and 
in  a country  like  thi.s,  such  kind  of  work  is 
eminently  satisfactory.  It  has  been  wisely  remarked 
that  a man  who  makes  a blade  of  grass  to  grow  in 
a p'ace  where  there  was  no  grass  at  all  is  a bene- 
factor to  the  country,  and  this  is  the  great  object  of 
the  Agricultural  School — multiplication  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth ; making  nature  yield  more  abundantly  aud 
tending  to  eliminate  as  far  as  human  agency  can 
eliminate  the  ill-effects  arising  from  untoward  climatic 
conditions  in  the  island.  (Applause.)  Heading  in 
cmnection  with  this  subject  a poem  written  many 
centuries  ago,  entitled,  “ Georgis  de  Virgil,”  I was 
struck  with  the  rule  laid  down  regarding  ploughing 
in  which  the  author  recommends  that  as  a preparation 
for  ploughing  one  should  take  his  coat  off,  and  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  plough,  and  it  is  universally  true 
that  a man  who  cannot  take  bis  coat  off  and  put  his 
backbone  into  his  plough  is  a very  incomplete  agri- 
culturist. (Applause.)  I will  not  occupy  your  time 
any  longer  in  view  of  the  speeches  which  are  to  follow; 
save  to  express  my  great  gratification  at  being  present 
here  this  evening  and  to  express  the  ;interest  I have 
always  taken  on  behalf  of  the  School  of  Agrioultnre. 
('Loud  applause,) 

Mr.  H.  W.  Green  next  rose,  aud  slid  that  the 
students  of  the  Agricultural  School,  unlike  other  ordi- 
nary educational  establishments,  were  limited  to  a 
certain  number.  They  had  a great  many  applications 
for  boys,  but  their  number  was  limited  to  23 
ill  his  time  and  now  he  saw  it  was  26.  They  only 
wanted  a select  number  of  boys,  who  had  the  interests 
of  agriculture  at  heart.  He  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  one  of  the  boya  had  been  sent  from  the  School 
to  tho  clerical  e.xaminatiou,  but  he  hoped  that  the 
Priccipal  would  never  allow  this  to  occur  again,  for  the 
one  object  with  which  the  boys  entered  the  School  of 
Agriculture  was  to  quality  themselves  in  agricultural  know- 
ledge and  to  go  forth  and  spread  forth  that  knowledge. 
■\Vben  he  first  thought  of  an  Agricultural  School,  ha  had 
many  discuuragemeuts  to  contend  with,  but  he  was 
now  glad  to  flud  that  he  had  successfully  broken  the 
ice.  There  wrre  eleven  agricultural  instructors,  seven 
of  whom  were  paid  by  Government  aid  five  private’y, 
s)  that  all  their  old  students  were  not  s'mply  em- 
ployed under  Government.  The  improved  plough  bad 
douo  a great  iloal  to  foster  agricu  ture,  and  from 
tho  reporls  to  hand,  bo  found  that  the  crops  bad 
more  than  doubled  their  umal  yield  by  the  use  of 
the  p'ouglu  They  had  sent  out  their  young  men  to 
work  with  the  improved  ploughs  aud  they  had  all 


done  good  work.  The  other  day  he  sent  out  a hard- 
working man  to  work  in  a place  some  19  or  20  miles 
from  Triiicomalee.  The  people  there  were  not  inclined 
to  work  at  first,  but  the  speaker  himself  spoke  to 
the  peop'e  and  told  them  that  if  they  did  work 
they  could  share  the  profits  equally  and  so  ward 
off  starvation.  At  last  they  did  set  to  work  and 
they  got  a good  return  and  shared  the  pofits. 
He  moved  the  instructor  on  to  the  next  st  tiou, 
aud  the  result  was  so  eminently  gratifying  that  here 
were  several  applications  for  the  ploughs.  Their  ob- 
ject was  to  disseminate  a knowledge  of  agriculture  so 
that  others  might  follow  the  example ; for  ho  found 
the  Sinhalese  people  always  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  offered  to  them.  They  wanted  the 
young  men  to  work,  A good  many  had  already  taken 
advantage  of  employment  on  estates,  and  he  was  quite 
sure  that  the  education  received  here  would  not  be 
thrown  away  in  vain.  In  conclnsion  he  wished  all 
success  to  the  institution  and  wished  the  pupils  good- 
bye. (Applause.) 

The  distribution  of  awards  then  took  place  accorde 
ing  to  tho  following  lisf,  each  recipient  as  he  cams 
up  to  receive  his  gift  being  heartily  cheered  by  hi 
comrades : — 

Seniors. — Agriculture,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Ziology, 
Eatomology,  Eaglish,  History  and  Geography, 
Mathematics,  and  Practical  Chemistry  (the  late  Mr. 
de  Soysa’s  prize)  all  gained  by  J.  A.  Kodippily  ; 
Veterinary  Science  was  won  by  A.  Drieberg;  aud 
Practical  Agriculture  by  J.  P.  Banasingbe. 

Juniors.— Agriculture  and  Geology  by  P.  V.  Cooray  , 
and  Chemistry,  Botany,  English,  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, Mathematics,  and  Field  Surveying  (the  Grenier 
prize)  all  by  E.  M.  Johnannes. 

THE  president’s  speech  . 

The  prize-giving  over,  Sir  E.  Walker  said  Mr. 
Principal  and  ladies  and  gentlemen : — It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  come  here  today  and  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  to  join 
with  you  by  your  presence  in  the  expreasion  of  en- 
couragement to  the  masters  who  have  been  engaged 
in  teaching  the  boys  during  the  past  year  and  con- 
gratulating the  boys  themselves  on  their  course  of 
study.  (Applause.)  I trust  that  those  who  have 
received  prizes  today  will  find  in  them  an  en- 
couragement to  persevere  in  after  Ufa  and  to  exer- 
cise that  industry  which  have  enabled  them  to  attain 
certifioateSi  I am  not  altogether  a stranger  to  the 
School  of  Agriculture.  The  deservedly  high  terms  in 
which  Mr.  Green  has  spoken  of  the  institution  I am 
well  aware  of,  as  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
been  much  associated  with  Mr.  Green,  and|from  him  I 
have  from  time  to  time  heard  a groat  deal  of  the 
School  and  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  zeal 
and  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  it.  (Applause.)  I 
think  the  Principal  in  his  Beport  has  very  rightly 
expressed  regret  at  his  loss,  but  it  is  not  a very  real 
loss  after  all,  for  you  have  in  his  successor  a gentleman 
who  has  the  interests  of  praotioal  edneation  at  heart, 
and  I feel  sure  that  he  would  use  his  beat  efforts  in 
furthering  the  work  of  agricnltnre.  (Applause  ) And 
you  have  Mr.  Green  in  a position  to  help  you  at  the 
Governor’s  elbow  and  as  my  principal  colleague  and 
assistant.  As  regards  the  work  of  the  School  I have 
heard  of  several  accounts  disparaging  and  discouraging 
the  work  and  utility  of  the  edneation  given  in  this 
institution.  Of  course  it  would  be  difficult  by  statistics 
to  show  how  valuable  the  School  wag,  but  I am  of 
opinion  from  all  the  information!  have  gathered,  that 
those  boys  who  have  been  sent  forth  from  this  School 
into  the  various  provinces  of  the  island  are  doing  good 
work  in  agriculture,  (Applause.)  I pat  tho  question 
to  Mr.  Drieberg  when  I came  into  the  room  whether 
dorieg  his  travels  about  the  country  he  had  seen  good 
work  being  carried  on  in  agriculture  as  the  result 
of  tbe  money  spent  on  it,  and  he  unhesitatingly 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  aud  I think  we  may  take 
his  opinion  as  one  of  considerable  value.  His  opinion 
is,  moreover,  of  an  independent  character,  because  ho 
belongs  to  this  country  and  it  is  not  as  if  be  wore 
speaking  of  tho  resnlts  of  his  own  labours,  but  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  him.  Some  people  have  tried  to 
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throw  cold  water  over  the  school  : bnt  if  the  boys  only 
worked  quietly  and  persistently  their  labours  rrould 
bear  much  fruit.  (Applause.)  The  friccipal  has  re- 
ferred to  a pupil  who  bad  gone  to  the  district  of 
Walapane.  Well  I know  of  no  one  who  is  likely  to 
do  more  good  to  that  unfortunate  part  of  the  district 
than  one  who  would  instil  into  the  poor  people  there 
some  knowledge  of  agiioulture,  end  if  he  did  that  be 
would  certainly  accomplish  more  than  what  Government 
offioials  and  Colonial  Secretaries  had  yet  been  able 
to  achieve.  In  conclusion  I have  only  to  express  the 
great  pleasure  it  has  given  me  today  in  taking  part 
in  the  prize-giving  this  year.  (Loud  applause.) 

The  Hon.  Mr.  J.  J.  Grinl inton  followed,  and  in  the 
course  of  a spirited  address  urged  on  the  School  the 
desirability  of  experimenting  upon  the  system  of  trans- 
planting paddy.  Ill  some  parts  of  the  country  this 
system  was  a success,  while  in  other  parts  it  was  a 
failure,  chiefly  because  in  many  cases  transplanting 
took  place  at  the  wrong  time  and  the  plants  died. 
He  hoped  that  the  matter  would  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Principal  and  his  pupils,  for 
transplanting  was  carried  on  on  an  extensive 
scale  with  various  other  products,  and  ho  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  cot  carry  out  experiments  in 
transplanting  paddy,  With  regard  to  the  remarks 
which  fell  from  the  President  and  Mr.  Green  that 
cold  water  was  being  thrown  on  wl-at  they  did  by  some 
people,  he  believed  that  these  people  were  everywhere 
in  the  world,  end  tlie  very  men  who  had  not  lifted 
a finger  to  help  them  and  had  done  all  they  could 
to  discourage  them  would  whenever  they  heard  that 
sucoe.ss  did  attend  their  efforts,  say  “We  told  you  so-” 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  He  counselled  Iho  young 
men  not  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  criti- 
cisms levelled  against  them,  but  simply  to  work 
on  steadily  and  success  would  assuredly  follow. 
He  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  Sinhalese  natio  i were 
not  giving  that  attention  to  cultivation  which  they 
did  in  the  ancient  days.  In  tbo-e  days  their  one 
ambition  was  to  possess  and  cultivate  the  land,  but 
now  the  majority  of  the  young  men  en'y  tried  to  got 
educated  aud  seek  employment  under  Government  on 
the  smallest  pittance.  This,  the  speaker  said,  was 
what  ought  to  be  discouraged;  ai  d he  thought  the 
best  thing  for  our  young  men  to  do  was  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  plough  and  to  give  their  attention  to 
agriculture.  (Applause).  In  addition  to  agricultural 
knowledge  a knowledge  in  mercantile  matters  was  al.so 
indispensable.  He  would  instance  the  case  of  those 
gentlemen  in  England  who  weie  trained  to 
agricultural  pur.suit.s  in  preference  to  a berth 
under  Goverament,  and  he  maintained  that  if  the 
young  men  only  considered  the  advantages  to  be 
gamed  from  a knowledge  of  agriculture,  they  were  bound 
to  succeed  in  life,  lu  conclusion  the  speaker  pro- 
ceeded to  advocate  technical  traiaieg.  The  School 
was  only  in  its  infancy  aud  they  had  heard  of  the 
success  which  had  attended  their  efforts;  and  if  success 
had  attended  efforts  where  difficulties  had  to  be 
surmounted  before,  he  had  no  doubt  that  a school  for 
technical  education  would  also  meet  with  success. 
(App'ause. ) Without  technical  education  the  School 
could  not  prosper,  and  ho  would  be  very  giad  if 
ttcinical  education  was  brought  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  natives,  (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  H.  W.  GiiEiiN  roferiing  to  Mr.  Grinlinton’s 
remarks  regarding  the  system  of  transpliuting  said 
that  that  was  the  first  thing  he  started  with,  as  it  was 
thesyatera  which  brought  out  the  be.4  returns.  In 
Ubina  and  .Ja))an  this  system  of  transplanting  brouglit 
enormous  folds,  and  even  transplanting  in  the  .'audy 
hoil  at  the  hack  of  the  room  resulted  in  a yield  of 
5'jfi-fold.  Another  great  advantage  in  favour  of  trans- 
planting was  that  iO  measures  sufficed  to  plant  out 
an  acre  of  land  whereas  the  jicople  usually  used  two 
or  two  and  a half  or  three  Im  hols  an  acre,  The 
system  too  couhlalso  bo  carried  by  means  of  a nursery 
in  one  corner  of  llio  field,  and  during  a period  of 
drought  ihe  cultivator  would  be  able  to  water  this 
.mail  piece  of  grmnd  from  liis  chatty  and  thereby  to 
tide  over  the  la-riod  of  drought  without  being  starved 
h\pplause). 


The  Peesidf-nt  said  that  in  bringing  the  pro- 
ceedings to  a clo,6  he  wished  ..!1  the  pupils 
a succe.ssful  career.  He  might  mention  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  eleven  students  who  had  left  the 
institution  for  the  various  provinces,  the  fact  that  five 
had  been  employed  by  private  parties  indicated  that 
they  had  shown  an  independent  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  the  School.  (Applause.) 

Three  ahearty  cheers  having  been  given  to  Sir  E. 
Noel  Wlker  for  presiding  on  the  occasion,  followede 
by  rounds  of  cheering  for  the  Principal  and  the 
visitors  the  gaUi-riog  adjourned  to  the  green,  where 
litht  refreshments  were  partaken  of;  the  Band  of 
the  C.  L.  I.  V.  treating  the  people  to  some  exoelle-nt 
music. 

* - - 

A Gigantic  African  Comranv.— We  believe  (says 
Saturday’s  Liverpool  Journal  of  Covnnerce)  it  is  in- 
tended to  float  a very  large  company  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  resouroes  of  West  Africa.  The 
capital  is  to  be  placed  at  ten  millions  sterling,  and 
amongst  the  likely  promoters  are  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  and  Mr.  Stanley.- — A.  F.  Fress. 

How  TO  Select  Bananas. — A fruit-buyer  said  to 
me  the  other  day — “ Very  few  buyers  know  how  to 
select  bananas  when  purchasing  them  by  the 
bunch.  It’s  a very  simple  thiny.  Look  at  the 
thick  end  of  the  branch  on  whicli  the  bananas 
hang.  If  it  is  green  the  bananas  will  ripen  slowly 
and  lusciously  and  will  be  of  good  flavor.  If  the 
end  of  the  branch  is  black  the  bananas  them- 
selves will  blacken  after  a day  or  two  and  will 
ripen  too  fast  and  rot.  Even  if  they  are  plucked 
the  day  after  they  are  bought,  and  eaten,  they 
will  bo  mushy  end  the  flavor  will  not  be  good.”— 
Jamaica  Gleaner. 

Bug  on  Coffejs. — Mr,  Ja.s.  D.  AVatsoii  tvill 
not  find  Ceylon  planters  to  agree  with  him  in 
making  light  of  green  bug.  He  write  as  follows  to 
a Bangoon  paper: — 

The  coffee  pests  are  only  two  in  number  and  they 
are  termed  in  plain  language — “Black  Bug’’  and  “Green 
Bug.”  But  they  have  never  been  looked  upon  as 
great  enemies  to  the  coffee  trees,  and  planters  know 
well  that  wet  seasons  bad  to  do  with  their  production 
more  than  anything  else.  But  I have  never  found  a 
good  handful  of  quicklime,  thrown  on  the  trees  early 
in  the  morning,  to  fail,  and  the  bug  left  the  trees 
as  they’  came.  Of  course,  the  quicklime  or  caustic 
lime”  must  be  applied  when  the  dew  is  on  the  trees, 
and  this  could  always  be  carried  on  up  to  8 a.m., 
and  300  or  400  coolies  get  over  a good  acreage  in  the 
course  of  that  time. 

Kifdeked  Safkastic. — The  Fouchoxo  Echo,  referring 
to  the  poisoning  of  a tea  party  in  England,  the 
poisoning  being  traced  to  corrosive  deposits  in  the 
urn,  says:— “Worse  and  worse.  AVe  never  did 
t’nink  well  of  Indian  tea,  but  little  did  we  suspect 
that  there  was  actually  poison  in  the  cup.  Here  is 
a ease  where,  owing  to  the  accumulated  deposits  in 
the  urn  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  tea,  one 
hundred  peisons  were  poisoned  by  it!  It  is  too 
shocking.  That  the  tea  used  by  the  benevolent 
lady  could  not  have  been  of  China  growth  is  amply 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  never  clean  out 
their  teapots,  be  they  metal  or  earthenware,  for  the 
reason  that  a long-used  teapot,  never  cleaned,  is 
known  by  experience  to  add  svveetness  to  the  brew. 
Such  a misfortune  as  the  above  would  never  have 
occurred  had  China  tea  been  used.  Its  purity  is  a 
guarantee  against  such  mishaps.  Any  deposit  left  is 
well  known  to  be  perfectly  free  from  deleterious 
matter.  No  doubt  the  benevolent  Miss  White  and 
the  British  publio  at  large  will  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  deposits  of  all  tea  are  poisonous. 
Poor  China  1 it  is  a fresh  case  of  the  innocent 
suffering  with  tho  guilty.” 


J anuary  i,  iSgx.] 
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INSECT  AND  OTHER  PESTS: 

WHY  THEY  EXIST, 

IMMUNITY  OP  TEA  IN  CEYLON  FROBI  ENEMIES— POOR 
COFFEE — CURB  FOR  GREEN  BUG — PUBLICATIONS  OF 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OP  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES — REMEDIES  FOR  NOXIOUS  INSECTS — RUST  ON 
WHEAT  AND  FRUIT  TREES — LADYBIRDS  AS  ENEMIES 
TO  BUGS — LOCAL  APPLICATIONS. 

Nanuoya,  Nov.  27th. 

In  Miss  Ormerod’s  works,  in  similar  books 
published  in  America,  in  Dr.  Maskel’s  book  on 
scale  insects  in  New  Zealand,  in  a multitude  of  books 
of  the  same  nature,  and  in  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  papers  and  scientific  reports  which 
reach  us  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  especially 
those  from  India,  Australia  and  the  United  States, 
I have  read  carefully  and  noted  information  about 
insects  injurious  to  cultivated  plants  and  insecti- 
cides, including  in  the  latter  category  insects 
which  prey  upon  predaceous  insects,  such  as  “ the 
ladybird 

(“  Little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas  to  bite  ’em”) 
so  much  indeed  as  to  cause  me  to  consider  the 
mystery  of  such  pests  in  nature  as  phylloxera  and 
bugs,  helopeltis  and  red  spider,  and  hemileia  and 
red  rust,  as  a mystery  only  second  to  the  existence 
of  snakes  vested  with  venom.  I suppose  the  mys- 
tery is  to  be  solved  only  by  reference  to  the  moral 
revolution  which  called  forth  the  declaration : — 
“Thorns  and  briers  shall  the  earth  bring  forth,  and 
in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.” 
If  there  were  no  difficulties  to  encounter  or  over- 
come, men  would  either  sink  into  the  slough  of 
indolence,  or  imitate  the  pride  of  him  who  said, 
“ Behold  great  Babylon  which  I have  built.”  At 
any  rate,  we  have  to  fight  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  our  natural  surroundings,  as  well 
as  to  enjoy  their  favourable  characteristics.  As 
yet  at  least,  we  in  Ceylon  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  our  new  staple  production,  tea, 
should  enjoy  so  much  of  immunity  from  insect 
or  fungoid  enemies.  But  “ the  enemies  of  the  coffee 
tree  ” seem  bent  on  pursuing  their  victim  to  ex- 
tinction. The  latest  and  worst  foe  is  “green  bug”; 
and  in  answer  to  the  demand  for  a remedy,  I feel 
bound  to  repeat,  as  the  outcome  of  my  reading, 
experience  and  reflection,  that  applications  should 
be  used  specially  calculated  to  smother  the  insects 
to  death.  No  doubt  powerful  chemical  agents, 
especially  poisons,  have  their  use,  but  danger  to 
human  life  as  well  as  vegetable  vitality  is  involved 
in  their  application,  and  it  really  seems  a question 
whether  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Is  it  not 
a fact  that  the  value  of  a mixture  of  grease  and 
sulphur  as  a cure  for  the  itch-insect  consists  in 
the  smothering  effect  of  the  grease  and  but  little 
in  the  actively  destructive  power  of  the  sulphur  ? 
I have  just  been  reading  with  great  interest  some 
valuable  publioations  issued  by  the  newly  created 
Agricultural  Department  of  New  South  Wales,  of 
I which  the  Hon.  Sydney  Smith,  M.P.,  is  Minister,  and 

I Mr.  H.  0.  L.  Anderson,  Director.  Both  have  gone  to 

j work  with  great  energy  and  intelligence  to  collect  and 

diffuse  information,  summoning  for  this  purpose  the 
leading  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  of  the 
il  colony  to  a conterenoe,  at  which  valuable  papers 

wore  read  and  discussel,  differing  views  and 
experiences  compared  and  conclusions  arrived  at. 
il  Remedies  for  noxious  insects  received  much 

I attention,  and  I have  been  much  struck  with  the 
ij  simplicity  as  well  as  the  alleged  efficacy  of  some  of 

I,  the  suggestions  offered  as  the  following  out  of 

i experience  obtained.  One  practical  orohardist  stated 
that  he  kept  his  orange  and  other  trees  clear  of 
scale  insects  by  an  application  of  nothing  more 
(12 


potent  than  diluted  starch : diluted  but  of  such  a 
consistency  as  to  form  a crust  over  the  insects  and 
which  remained  over  their  holies  long  enough  to 
secure  their  death  from  suffocation.  It  would  seem 
as  if  something  more  potent  than  starch  or  flour 
paste  would  be  required  to  penetrate  the  body  of  the 
parent  scale  so  as  to  reach  the  thousands  of  insects 
of  several  generations  beneath,  but  the  testimony 
was  the  starch  sufficed,  and,  therefore,  I advise  a 
trial  of  rice  flour,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  common 
gum  (dammer  ?)  or  some  viscid  substance,  the 
mixture  to  be  sprayed  or  diffused  by  coir  brushes  or 
brooms,  on  to  cofiee  bushes,  and  orange  or  other 
trees  effected  by  bug,  brown  or  green.  In  the  case 
of  coffee  bushes,  when  not  in  fruit  of  course  such 
arsenical  poisons  as  London  purple  and  Paris  green 
can  be  applied,  with  much  more  safety  to  human 
life  at  least,  than  would  be  the  case  with  orange 
trees  bearing  fruit,  edible  vegetables  or  tea  leaves. 
Another  simple  recommendation  was  the  use,  as  an 
application,  of  a decoction  of  gum  (euoalypt)  leaves  ; 
and  an  orohardist  asserted  that  he  had  kept  his 
trees  free  of  “ scale,”  by  mulching  them  with  gum 
leaves,  which,  when  decayed  were  dug  into  the 
ground  at  the  roots  of  the  tree  with  good  fertilizing 
as  well  as  bug-resisting  effects.  The  Australian 
eucalypts,  especially  blue  gums,  are  now  so  common 
in  Ceylon,  that  a decoction  of  the  leaves  and  the 
leaves  themselves  as  a mulch,  that  is  as  a covering 
for  the  surface  around  coSee,  orange  or  other  trees, 
can  easily  be  tried.*  If  by  such  simple  means 
success  is  not  attained,  then  the  more  potent 
remedies  (generally  poisons)  can  be  resorted  to. 
A large  proportion  of  such  remedies  were  discussed 
at  the  Sydney  Conference,  in  the  light  of  local 
and  general  experience  in  Australia,  as  well 
as  the  large  experience  obtained  and  the  compre- 
hensive information  collected  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  Florida  and  California.  The  Codling 
Moth  {Carpocapsa  pomonella)  so  destructive  to 
apples  and  pears  especially  formed  the  subject  of 
the  first  elaborate  paper  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  which  we  have  referred.  Another  apple 
pest,  Cacacia  postvittana,  was  also  noticed,  the 
larvae  of  which  have  been  found  on  several  native 
plants,  including  Grevillea  robus/a.  Birds,  lizards 
and  frogs  are  enemies  of  these  moths,  and  with 
trap  bands  of  canvas,  the  spraying  of  Paris  green 
or  London  purple  is  recommended,  in  the  proportion 
of  1 lb.  of  the  poison  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The 
application  of  the  arsenical  solution  is,  of  course, 
made  when  the  fruits  are  quite  small.  What  applies 
to  apple  trees  applies  to  coffee,  only  that  it  is  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  the  latter  which  are  chiefly 
attacked.  In  a paper  on  rust  in  wheat,  it  is  stated 
that  last  year  the  loss  of  farmers  in  Australia 
from  this  pest,  so  \ik&  Hemileia  vastatrix  in  general 
appearance,  was  equal  to  £2, ,500,000  sterling.  No 
such  cereal  as  rust  proof  wheat  has  been  discovered, 
but  some  kinds  are  oonstitu'.ionaify  able  to  resist 
the  pest,  and  it  was  recommended  that  wheat 
should  follow  other  crops,  such  as  maize,  sorghum, 
&c.  Of  course  no  such  remedies  apply  to  plants 
perennially  in  the  soil.  For  peach  rust,  the  washing 
of  the  trees  with  ferrous  sulphate  (green  vitriol 
or  copperas,)  1 lb.  to  4 gallons  water  is  recom- 
mended ; also  the  dressing  of  the  soil  with  the 
same  substance,  J lb.  for  a tree,  finely  powdered, 
or  dissolved  in  2 gallons  water.  This  poison  can 
be  applied  to  coft’ee  trees, — with  caution,  of  course. 
For  the  maize  moth  and  the  cotton  worm,  pyrethrum 


* It  is  quite  possible  that  a decoction  of  our  coarse 
hill  lemon  grass,  mana,  might  be  efficacious  as  well  as 
a mulching  of  the  grass.  In  the  old  day*  of  black 
bug,  I remember  wisps  of  mana  grass  being  tied  on  tho 
ootfeo  stems. 
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extract,  diluted  in  water,  one  to  thirty,  was  found 
somewhat  useful.  A paper  on  microsoopio  nematode 
worms  (Tylenohus  and  root  Rail)  is  perfectly  ap- 
palling. The  remedies  for  this  pest  are  also  good 
remedies  for  other  plant  diseases, — lime,  and 
muriates  and  sulphates  of  potash  and  ammonium. 
In  California,  the  threatened  destruction  of  the 
orchards  by  the  cottony  cushion  scale  {Icerya 
Pzr'cliasl)  the  worst  of  all  the  bug  tribe,  was  averted 
by  the  importation  from  Australia  and  the  breeding 
and  spread  of  “ ladybirds  ” (Vedalia  cardinalis). 
This  scale-feeding  insect  might  be  tried  as  a remedy 
for  green  bug  on  coffee?  There  is  a native  “lady- 
bird,” but  we  do  not  know  if  it  is  identical  with  the 
Australian  species  which  the  Californian  orchardists 
have  found  so  great  a benefactor.  The  losses  caused 
in  the  United  States  by  insects  which  ravage  crops 
have  been  reckoned  at  £60,000,000  to  £80,000,000 
per  annum  1 No  wonder,  therefore,  if  much  capital, 
science  and  experiment  have  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  life  habits  of  the  insects  and  the  best 
means  of  extirpating  them  and  of  lessening  their 
ravages,  where  extirpation  is  impossible.  From  an 
able  paper  by  Professor  Olliff,  the  New  South 
Wales  entomologist,  I extract  some  valuable  and 
suggestive  passages  : — 

When  man  came  to  till  and  to  cultivate,  many  insects 
which  naturally  fed  upon  the  plants  he  grew  found 
abundance  of  food,  and  multiplied  accordingly.  It  has 
thus  come  about  that  the  cultivation  in  large  areas 
of  one  particular  kind  of  plant  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  particular  pests.  To  illustrate  my  ueau- 
ing  it  is  only  necessary  to  instance  the  Cottony 
Cushion  Scale  (Icerya  Purchasi,  Mask,)  of  the  orange, 
and  the  Hessian  Fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor,  Say)  of 
the  wheat,  species  which  have  caused  immense  havoc 
in  America  and  in  South  Africa,  where  they  have 
found  abundance  of  food  brought  together  by  the 
orchardist  and  farmer.  Apart  from  this  inevitable  in- 
crease of  native  or  indigenous  species,  many  others 
have  been  imported  with  plants  and  cuttings,  and 
also  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce,  from  one 
country  to  another ; for  it  is  well  known  that  some 
of  the  most  destructive  insect  pests  of  Australia  have 
been  introduced  accidentally  from  Europe  and  America 
and  similarly  some  English  pests  came  from  the  East, 
and  some  American  pests  from  Europe.  In  these 
matters,  indeed,  a fair  exchange  may  be  said  to  take 
place,  for  we  are  responsible  for  sending  a very  trouble- 
some creature  in  the  shape  of  the  Cottony  Cushion 
Scale  (Icerya  Purchasi,  Mask.)  to  our  American  cousins 
and  to  our  brother  colonists  in  South  Africa.  If  we 
take  only  a casual  glance  at  the  destruction^  which 
occurs  every  year  to  our  crops  we  shall  perceive  that 
if  these  ravages  could  be  brought  under  control,  by 
lessening  the  number  of  the  injurious  kinds  whenever 
they  appear  in  excess,  the  benefit  would  exceed  any- 
thing of  which  we  have  any  conception. 

Of  the  many  substances  and  compounds  used  as  in- 
sect destroyers,  the  following  are  the  best  known 
Lime,  sulphur,  soot,  salt,  wood-ashes,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, naphtha,  naphthaline,  turpentine,  alum,  carbolic 
acid,  phenyl,  cyanide  of  potassium,  green  vitriol,  am- 
monia, alkalies,  benzine,  vinegar,  sulphuric  acid,  blue 
vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper),  hot  water,  &c.  Most  of 
these  may  be  successfully  used  for  specific  purposes 
either  dry,  in  liquid,  or  in  vapour  ; but  the  three  most 
useful  insecticides  of  general  application  in  use  during 
the  early  days  of  economic  entomology  in  America  and 
np  to  within  a few  years,  were  undoubtedly  tobacco, 
white  hellebore,  and  soap.  Tobacco  water  aud  tobacco 
smoke  have  long  been  employed  against  Aphides  and 
other  delicate  insects,  and  are  most  useful.  A quite  re- 
cent advance  in  its  use  is  by  vapourising.  The  vapour 
of  nicotine  is  most  effectual  in  de  troyiug  insects 
wherever  it  cm  bo  confined,  as  in  greenhouses.  Thus 
the  boiling  of  tobacco  in  such  a greenhouse  is  as  ef- 
footnal  as  and  less  injurious  to  the  plants  than  the 
iiM';r  methods  of  syringing  or  of  fumigation  by  burning. 
The  vapour  gradually  arising  from  tobacco  stems  strewn 
on  the  ground  aud  regularly  moistened  is  likewise  ef- 
fectual. 


White  hellebore,  either  in  dry  or  in  liquid,  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  insecticides  against 
Saw-fly  larvse,  otherwise  known  as  false  caterpillars; 
while  syringing  with  soap-suds  will  kill  some  soft-bodied 
plant-destroyers,  and  when  used  as  a paint  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  is  an  excellent  repellent  against  the 
parents  of  different  borers. 

_ More  important,  however,  than  any  of  these  insecti- 
cides are  the  three  now  most  commonly  used.  They 
are— (1)  arsenical  compounds,  (2)  petroleum,  and  (3) 
pyrethrum.  The  flrst  act  through  the  stomach,  and 
are  effectual  chiefly  against  mandibular  insects,  i.  e,, 
those  insects  with  biting  mouths ; the  second  and 
third  act  by  contact,  and  are  therefore  of  more  ge- 
neral application,  affecting  both  those  insects  with 
mandibular  or  biting  mouths  and  those  with  sucking  or 
haustellate  mouths. 

The  use  of  arsenic  as  an  insecticide  in  the  field  dates 
from  the  year  1871.  At  the  rate  of  50  grains  of  arse- 
niate  of  soda  and  200  grains  of  dextrine  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  of  water  and  this  diluted  at  the  rate  of  about  an 
ounce  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  it  furnishes  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  insecticides  at  command,  and  various  pa- 
tented combinations  of  it  have  been  extensively  sold 
and  used.  Again,  one  pound  of  arsenic  and  one  pound 
of  sal-soda  boiled  in  one  gallon  of  water  till  the  arsenic 
is  dissolved,  and  diluted  at  the  rate  of  one  quart  to 
forty  gallons  of  water  is  also  a good  formala.  The 
chief  merits  of  arsenic  are  cheapness  and  solubility.  Its 
demerits  are  its  white  colour,  which  makes  it  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  harmless  substances  of  the  same  colour, 
and  its  tendency  to  burn  the  plant.  Paris  Green  or 
Seheele’s  Green  has  been  more  extensively  used  then 
any  other  arsenical  compound,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  insecticides. 

A refuse  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes, 
and  known  as  “ London  Purple,”  is  the  ^hird  impor- 
tant arsenical  compound. 

It  is  used  with  diluents,  either  wet  or  dry,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Paris  Green.  For  some  insects  ex- 
perience has  shown  it  to  be  legs  satisfactory  than  Paris 
Green  ; for  many  others  it  is  equally  effective,  and  has 
the  great  advantage  over  Paris  Green  of  being  cheaper; 
of  covering  twice  the  ground,  weight  for  weight ; of 
being  more  soluble,  less  poisonous,  more  adhesive,  and 
permanent  in  its  effects. 

The  following  receipt  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Riley 
for  certain  pests,  and  other  applications  will  suggest 
themselves  : — Forty  gallons  of  water,  j to  J lb.  of  Lon- 
don Purple  (or  | to  I lb. of  Paris  Green ),  three  quarts 
of  flour,  [N.  B,]  the  solid  ingredients  intimately  mixed 
with  the  water  by  washing  them  through  a strainer, 
sprayed  upon  the  trees  by  means  of  a force-pump  and 
nozzle,  was  found  to  effectively  destroy  web-worm.  The 
effect  of  the  poison  is  sometimes  not  observable  until 
after  three  or  four  days.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken 
not  to  overdo  the  spraying. 

Petroleum,  in  its  various  forms,  has  long'  been 
recog’nised  as  one  of  the  most  effective  icsecticides 
known,  all  oily  substances  being  particularly  deadly 
to  insects.  Unfortunately,  they  are  also  ii.jurious  to 
plants,  and  they  can  then  therefore  only  be  applied 
after  the  discovery  of  suitable  methods  of  diluting 
them  so  as  to  kill  the  insects  without  injury  to  the 
plants.  Refined  kerosene  has  been  used  to  a limited  ex- 
tent,  by  forcible  attenuation  in  water  and  spray, 
while  some  plants  withstand  doses  of  the  pure  oil 
Of  the  various  substances  used  in  attempts  to  emulsify 
and  mix  kerosene  with  water,  none  are  more  satis- 
factory than  soap  and  milk.  An  emulsion  resembling 
butter  can  be  pro  luced  in  a few  minutes  by  churning 
with  a force-pnmp  two  parts  of  kerosene  and  one  part 
of  sour  milk,  or  soap  solution,  in  a pail;  emulsions 
marie  with  soap  solutions  being  generally  found  to 
be  the  more  effective-  The  liquids  should  be  at  about 
blood  heat.  This  emulsion  may  be  diluted  with  from 
nine  to  fifty  parts  of  water  which  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  one  part  of  the  emulsion. 

The  strength  of  the  dilution  must  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  insect  to  be  dealt  with,  as 
well  as  to  the  nature  of  the  plant;  but,  finely  sprayed 
in  twelve  parts  of  the  water  to  one  of  the  emulsion 
it  will  kill  moat  insects  without  injury  to  the  pluut. 
The  ppraying  should  be  done  by  a force-pump  iluouj^h 
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cyclone  nozzles;  it  is  best  done  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  and  where  possible,  in  calm  or  cloudy  weather; 
two  or  three  sprayings  at  intervals  of  a few  weeks 
being  jjreferable  to  a single  treatment. 

The  following  is  a gocd  receipt: — Two  parts  of  oil 
to  one  of  soap  solution  or  milk  (the  soap  solution 
being  made  by  dissolving  from  a quartfr  to  one  pound 
of  common  soap,  or  whale-oil  soap,  in  one  gallon  of 
water).  The  whole  is  violentlj’  agitated,  at  a tem- 
perature of  about  100°  F.,  by  driving  it  backwards 
and  forwads  through  a spray  nozzle.  The  emulsion 
thus  formed  is  diluted  with  nine  parts  of  water. 
Flour  or  resin  soap-wash  is  sometimes  added  to  the 
kerosene  wash,  to  give  it  greater  adhesiveness,  [N.B.] 
and  4 or  6 ounces  of  arsenious  acid  (or  half  a 
pound  of  arsenic,  half  a pound  of  sal-soda,  boiled 
m half  a gallon  of  water  till  the  arsenic  is  dissolved, 
or  half  a pound  of  London  purple)  is  sometimes  added 
to  each  100  gallons  of  the  wash,  to  render  it  more 
effective. 

Pyrethrum  rosevm  and  pyrethrum  cincraria^olium^  two 
plants,  natives  of  Asia  and  Europe  respectively,  have 
long  been  known  to  possess  insecticide  properties, 
especially  the  powder  from  the  dried  and  pulverised 
flowers.  Tdis  powder  can  be  used  in  liquid  solution 
and  its  action  on  many  larvce  is  marvellous,  the  smallest 
quantity  paralyzing  and  ultimately  killing.  As  the 
insecticide  property  dwells  in  a volatile  oil  its  influence 
in  the  open  air  is  evanescent,  in  which  respect  it  is 
far  inferior  to  the  arsenical  products ; hut,  being 
perfectly  harmless  to  plants,  it  can  frequently  be 
used  on  vegetables  where  the  more  poisonous  sub- 
stances would  be  dangerous. 

Of  all  insecticides  to  be  used  against  root-feeding 
insects  naphthaline,  sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium, 
and  bisulphate  of  carbon  are  the  chief.  It  has  recently 
been  shown  that  naphthaline  in  crystal  may  be  satis- 
factorily used  under  ground,  destroying  by  slow 
evaporation.  But  bisulphide  of  carbon  still  holds  the 
first  place  in  France  against  Phylloxera  vastatrix. 
Large  quantities  of  the  latter  are  now  imported  from 
England  into  Capo  Colony  for  the  purpose  of  treat- 
ing the  phylloxerated  vineyards. 

In  the  above  extracts  is  summarized  most  of 
the  information  available  regarding  insecticides  and 
their  application.  But  as  in  Ceylon  we  have  to 
deal  at  present  specially  with  the  green  scale  insect 
on  ooflee,  I would  repeat  my  recommendation  for 
a trial  of  the  simple  remedy  of  rice  flour  mixed 
with  water  and  gum  or  some  viscid  substance, 
applied  of  suoh  a consistency  that  it  may  adhere 
to  and  kill  the  insects  by  asphyxiation.  Essence 
of  leaves  of  gums  and  mana  grass  might  be  added 
to  the  mixtures,  or  decoctions  containing  their  acid 
and  volatile  oil  properties  might  ba  sprayed  on 
the  bushes,  after  the  adhesive  ^matter  has  been  on 
for  some  days,  or  at  alternative  intervals.  For 
application  the  “ strawsonizer  ” promises  to  be 
useful,  but  a hand  pump  with  a nozzle  will  an. 
ewer,  or  where  the  affected  patches  are  limited, 
coir  brushes  might  suffice.  So  much  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  I may  recur  to  the  subject. 


IN3SCT  AND  FUNGOID  PESTS  AND  THEIR  EEMEDIESS  — 

HOW  TO  CONQUER  GREEN  BUG — BIRD  ENEJIIES  — HARE 
— FEYING-FOXE3 — MONKEYS  — RATB. 

To  revert  to  the  N.  S.  Wales  papers  on  insect 
and  fungoid  pests,  it  is  stated  that  oidium  on 
vines  can  be  fought  with  finely  powuered  sulphur, 
while  a paper  by  a German  scientist  is  quoted, 
showing  that  the  destruction  of  vines  affected  by 
PhijUoxera  vcatatrix  could  be  obviated  by  insertion 
amongst  the  vines  of  tubular  poles,  down  which 
creosote  was  poured  into  the  earth,  so  reaching 
and  klling  the  insects.  A small  midge-like  fly 
which  attacked  vines,  peaches  and  other  fruit  trees 
was  destroyed  (as  was  the  foliage  and  fruit)  by  a 
solution  of  carbolic  soap  mixed  with  tob.acco  juice. 
Had  a viscid  preparation  suoh  as  birdelime  been 
applied,  the  fly  might  have  been  killed  without  the 


sacrifice  of  the  leaves  and  fruit.  Mr.  Scobie,  m.l.a. 
stated  in  a paper  on  pests: — 

Of  insect  pests,  in  their  different  metamorphoses,, 
we  hare  the  grape  caterpillar  {Ayarista  ylycine),  mottled 
red  and  white;  also  a large  groen  kind;  two  kinds  of 
grape  grasshoppers;  the  boring  grub  in  fiuit- trees 
three  kinds;  the  elephant  beetles  (0;'f/w/T/u««s 
(Irirostris) , also  borers  in  the  larval  stage ; and  a, 
smaller  variety  even  more  destructive  than  are  the 
larger  one? ; two  kinds  of  cicadie,  large  and  small ; two 
kinds  of  beetles,  small,  which  attack  China  peaches 
principally,  American  blight  and  codlin  moths  on 
apple-trees,  and  the  aphides  on  orange  and  peach 
trees. 

The  red-and-white  caterpillar  has  been  very  numerous 
of  late  years,  destroying  whole  vineyards  for  a season 
by  eating  up  all  leaves  and  fruit.  The  large  green 
kind  has  not  been  so  numerous  but  is  of  the  same 
habits.  Both  kinds  of  grasshoppers  attack  the  foliage 
a'miost  from  its  first  start  ; they  hatch  about  the  same 
time  as  the  first  sign  of  growth  appears,  and  then  spoil 
the  young  bunches  till  berries  form,  and  again  they 
nibble  the  skin  of  the  berries  when  ripe,  making  them 
turn  into  raisins  in  a dry  time,  and  mould  at  other 
wetter  time.  They  also  eat  pieces  out  of  much  of  the 
tree  fruit  in  the  same  way. 

The  boring  grub  or  borer  pierces  the  limbs  of  trees, 
and  lives  on  the  bark,  making  a cover  of  its  dry 
excrement,  under  shelter  of  which  it  works,  and  when 
disturbed  goes  backward  into  hia  bole.  A small  variety 
of  a dark  colour  has  much  the  same  habit,  but 
generally  takes  advantage  ot  some  small  crack  or  knot 
to  afford  it  cover,  or  otherwise  eats  its  way  into  the 
pith  ot  the  smaller  branches,  if  there  be  no  other  way 
by  which  it  can  get  in,  such  as  where  a piece  has 
been  broken  across  or  cut  off.  The  large  boring  grub, 
which  works  in  the  trunk  or  large  limbs  of  old  trees, 
apparently  living  on  the  juice  of  the  wood  operated 
on,  changes  to  a very  large  beetle  with  long  feelers. 

The  larger  kinds  of  elephant  beetles  are  very 
destructive  to  old  vines.  The  grub  of  this  beetle  lives 
on  the  sap  of  the  wood  of  the  vine  during  winter. 
In  spring  it  changes  to  the  beetle  form,  eats  its  way 
out  of  the  vine,  then  travels  about  and  lives  on  the 
buds  even  before  or  just  as  thoy  begin  to  show  the 
first  s%n  of  life.  Sometimes  they  eat  a hole  in  the 
centra  by  inserting  their  trunk,  but  mostly  eating  the 
eye  clean  up.  Sometimes  a beetle  will  travel  com- 
pletely round  a vine,  eating  out  every  eye,  thereby 
destroying  all  prospect  of  iruit.  Even  after  the  shoots 
are  well  advanced  a great  many  break  off  because  of 
being  partly  or  wholly  eaten  through.  The  grub  is 
readily  found  when  one  is  pruning,  as  often,  wuen  a 
little  strain  is  put  on  the  branch  operated  on,  it  will 
break  in  consequence  of  tbe  inside  wood  being  so 
much  burrowed  through.  The  smaller  and  even  more 
destructive  variety — more  destructive  because  of  its 
greater  numbers  and  different  mode  of  attack — has  only 
been  known  to  us  within  the  last  ten  years  or  so.  It 
makes  its  appearance  just  as  the  vines  commence 
buuding,  having  apparently  come  to  maturity  in  tbe 
ground,  for  there  is  no  sign  of  this  sort  having  bred 
in  the  vine.  It  creeps  up  the  vine  stock,  and  simply 
punctures  the  buds  with  its  trunk,  and  if  not  cai'efully 
taken  off  will  spoil  tbe  crop.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
a wheat  grain,  sometimes  larger,  aud  ot  the  colour  of 
the  bark,  and  it  takes  a practised  eye  to  detect  it. 
Both  varieties  can  fly,  but  wherever  this  latter  variety 
appears  it  siireads  slowly  and  surely,  and,  uotwith- 
stauding  our  best  care,  is  increasing.  Hand-picking 
is  the  only  remedy  we  know  of. 

The  two  varieties  of  the  beetle  which  attack  the  fruit, 
principally  the  China  peach,  are  well  known,  and  I 
will  do  no  more  than  mention  them. 

The  well-known  cottony  aphis,  or  American  blight, 
is  familiar  to  all  apple-growers,  the  dark  aphis  on 
orange-trees  to  orange-growers,  and  peaoh  aphis  to 
peach-growers;  aud  we  have  many  varieties  of  scale 
insects  all  more  or  less  injurious. 

When  to  all  the  above  the  deadly  phylloxera  is 
added,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Australian  vignorona 
and  orchardiats  have  a aevere  battle  to  fight  with 
insect  enemies.  One  orebardist  stated  that  tbe 
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codling  moth  destroyed  90  per  cent  of  his  fruit. 
Another  orchardist  stated  : — 

I have  tried  various  remedies,  viz.,  kerosene  and 
water — 1 of  oil  to  16  of  water — syringed  on  cold,  which 
kills  insect  pests,  but  I thought  the  oil  stopped  the 
pores  of  the  leaves,  and  so  somewhat  injured  the  trees  ; 
I have  also  tried  tobacco  with  sulphur,  lime,  and  other 
remedies,  but  after  experimenting  for  years  I find  that 
a mixture  composed  of  soft  soap — made  with  whale  oil 
— blue  oil,  and  sulphur  is  the  best ; sulphur  and  soap 
boiled  together,  oil  added  after,  and  syringed  on  to  the 
trees  at  a temperature  of  from  140®  to  145°  Fahrenheit ; 
if  done  during  dry  weather  the  trees  should  be  syringed 
with  cold  water  half  an  hour  before  using  the  mixture, 
so  that  the  latter  will  adhere  or  be  the  more  readily 
absorbed.  I find  that  this  mixture,  put  on  properly, 
will  destroy  red  and  white  scales,  elephant  beetle  or 
borer,  and  all  insect  pests  that  1 have  had  to  deal  with. 
If  trees  are  badly  affected  they  should  be  dressed  in 
November,  and  again  in  early  autumn.  Scales  multiply 
faster  during  autumn  than  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
But  we  must  quote  in  full  the  short  but  very 
important  paper  on  the  starch  remedy, — the  remedy 
of  commonsense,  and  therefore  of  science,  for 
scale  insects: — 

Bed  Scale  on  the  Citrus  Tribe:  How  it  may  be 

EASILY  AND  INEXPENSIVELY  REMOVED. 

The  following  paper  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  Patterson, 
Tamworth,  and  was  read  by  the  Director  of  Agricul- 
ture : — 

I have  had  occasion  to  use  many  insecticides  for 
removal  of  red  scale  from  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and 
I find  that  the  simplest  and  most  effectual  is  starch. 
It  is  prepared  in  the  following  way : 2 lb.  of  the  ordi- 
nary household  starch  are  dissolved  in  a little  cold  water, 
then  about  2 quarts  of  boiling  water  are  poured  over 
the  starch  solution,  and  stirred  until  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed.  Add  to  this  16  gal,  of  cold  water  and  stir  well. 
The  insecticide  is  now  prepared  and  ready  to  be  applied 
to  the  trees. 

The  insecticide  should  be  applied  with  a syringe  when 
the  trees  are  small,  or  with  a spray  pump,  when  the 
trees  are  large,  and  it  will  cause  the  following  result : 
The  foliage  and  fruit  receive  a coating  of  the  starch 
solution,  which  adheres  to  the  foliage  and  fruit,  and 
smothers  the  scale,  and  in  a few  days  it  will  come  off  in 
flakes,  bringing  with  it  the  scale,  leaving  the  foliage  and 
fruit  as  bright  and  clean  as  if  the  trees  and  fruit  had 
never  been  infected  with  scale. 

The  insecticide  should  be  applied  during  sunshine, 
so  that  it  may  dry  quickly,  and  adhere  to  the  foliage 
and  fruit,  and  carry  out  its  destructive  work  as  in- 
tended. 

After  the  trees  have  been  thoroughly  treated  with 
the  insecticide  they  should  receive  top-dressing  of 
stable  manure  to  be  dug  in  the  following  season,  and 
the  cultivator  will  find  that  his  trees  will  produce  large 
crops  of  superior  fruit,  and  will  repay  him  for  the 
labour  expended  on  them. 

The  grand  merit  of  this  application  is  that  while 
fatal  to  the  insects,  it  inflicts  no  injury  on  tree 
or  foliage.  Benzole,  which  will  not  mix  with  water, 
and  “ Quibell’s  insect  destroyer”  (?)  when  sprayed, 
killed  the  fly  on  vines  and  other  fruit  trees.  So 
in  regard  to  oidium.  Grasshoppers  or  locusts  are  as 
destructive  in  Australia  as  in  America.  When  we 
visited  the  St.  Hubert  vineyard  in  Victoria,  grass- 
hoppers were  so  thick  on  the  earth  that  they  rose 
in  dense  swarms  as  we  walked  between  the  rows 
of  vines.  It  is  curious  to  read  that  castor  oil 
leaves  and  larkspur  are  inimical  to  these  insects. 
One  farmer  destroyed  millions  by  putting  down 
straw  lor  the  grasshoppers  to  lay  their  eggs  in,  to 
which  he  then  set  tire.  The  same  farmer  was 
troubled  by  an  insect,  resembling  the  Jordan  louse, 
and  he  said  ; — 

A frieud  advised  him  to  strip  the  trees  down  to  the 
main  roots,  and  to  watch  the  stems  carefully.  He  fol- 
lowed out  the  suggestion,  and  soon  found  out  what  it 
was  that  was  killing  the  trees.  The  little  insects  came 
put  in  thouiands,  He  made  inquiriea  io  order  to  find 


out  a remedy.  He  tried  3 oz.  of  sugar  of  lead,  dissolved 
and  mixed  with  a gallon  of  strong  whitewash  (ordinary 
lime  and  water),  and,  with  this  mixture,  he  painted 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  and  the  pest  was  eradicated. 

Our  strong  belief  is  that  painting  with  lime  alone 
would,  in  this  case,  have  been  effectual.  A member 
of  the  conference  referred  to  the  peach  blight  and 
uttered  good  commonsense  about  applying  common 
clay  to  affected  trees: — 

A remedy  he  advocated  was  to  keep  the  trees  warm, 
and  to  paint  the  trees  in  the  winter  with  a composition 
of  lime  and  sulphur.  This  prevented  the  birth  of  the 
aphis  in  the  early  spring.  Where  a tree  was  badly 
affected,  every  bud  should  be  brushed  with  an  emulsion. 
For  the  woolly  aphis  pest  he  had  heard  that  some 
gentleman  on  the  Western  line  had  discovered  a sure 
remedy.  Many  nostrums  were  recommended  for  this 
pest,  including  kerosene  emulsion.  In  the  old  country, 
in  his  younger  days,  a simple  remedy  was  used.  Clay 
was  mixed  with  water  to  a fair  consistency,  and  applied 
with  a stiff  brush  to  all  the  knobs  which  appeared  on 
the  tree.  This  was  found  to  answer  better  than  any  of 
the  expensive  compounds  now  advocated,  and  he  still 
used  it. 

Another  fruit-grower  said: — 

The  application  of  different  specifics  stayed  the  pests 
only  for  a short  time,  and  the  best  mode  of  treatment 
was  to  wash  the  tree  well  with  soapsuds,  and  then  to 
apply  a mixture  of  boiled  oil  and  sulphur.  This  paint 
stayed  the  blight  for  fully  six  months  in  the  year. 

Again : — 

Dr.  Fiaschi,  Richmond,  said  he  had  had  some  experi- 
ence of  the  woolly  aphis  blight.  An  apple-orchard  of 
his  was  so  badly  affected  with  it  that  he  never  could  get 
a crop  of  fruit.  He  had  tried  all  the  remedies  suggested, 
with  the  exception  of  liquid  clay,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gelding.  Heavy  manuring  was  one  of  the  treatments 
he  made  use  of,  but  it  altogether  failed.  Last  year  he 
had  intended  to  have  the  trees  rooted  out,  and  to  plant 
the  land  with  vines,  when  a gentleman  gave  him  a 
bulletin  of  the  Californian  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
wherein  was  suggested  a summer  remedy  for  pears  and 

apples.  It  consists  of  the  following  ingredients: 

Caustic  soda  (98  p.c.)  10  lb.,  potash  10  lb.,  tallow  40  lb., 
resin  40  lb.  The  directions  given  with  the  recipe  were — 
First:  Dissolve  the  potash  and  soda  in  10  gallons  ol 
water,  and  when  dissolved  place  the  solution  in  a barrel 
(50-gallon  measure.)  Second : Dissolve  the  tallow  and 
resin  together ; when  dissolved  add  the  same  to  the 
potash  and  soda  in  the  barrel,  and  stir  well  for  five 
minutes  or  so.  Leave  standing  for  about  to  hours,  then 
fill  up  with  water,  stirring  well  as  every  bucket  of  water 
goes  in.  Use  the  following  day  one  pint  to  a gallon  of 
water,  and  apply  warm.  He  tried  this  specific,  spraying 
the  trees  with  it,  and  he  obtained  a splendid  crop  of 
apples.  As  to  oidiuin,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
cure  for  it. 

Another  expression  of  opinion  was  : — 

It  was  of  no  use  attacking  the  insect  with  poisons 

they  must  stop  its  breeding.  The  fine  starch  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Patterson  would  be  fatal,  and  Mr.  Pye.had  found 
an  application  of  soap  mixture  successful. 

One  gentleman  said : — 

Had  sprayed  the  trees  with  a common  syringe, 
with  a mixture  of  unslaked  lime  and  sulphur,  three 
parts  to  one.  If  slaked  lime  were  used  it  would  be 
necessary  to  boil  it,  but  by  using  unslaked  lime  the 
mixture  boiled  itself,  and  thus  saved  much  trouble.  It 
proved  better  than  a kerosene  emulsion,  because 
it  killed  all  the  moss  which  grew  upon  the  trunk  of 
the  tree. 

As  a friendly  insect,  in  addition  to  the  “lady- 
bird,” the  mantis,  or  “ native  lady,”  was  mentioned. 
Again : — 

Mr.  Bradbury  cautioned  the  Conference  as  to  the 
use  of  dangerous  poisons  as  remedies  for  pests.  He 
suggested  that,  if  poisons  were  resorted  to,  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  use  of  arsenic  and 
strychnine  by  ignorant  persons,  for  if  only  one  or 
two  were  poisoned  confidence  in  Australian  fruit  would 
be  destroyed  for  years.  Scheele's  green,  which  had 
been  mentioned,  was  a preparation  of  arsenic;  and 
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so  wore  other  spocifics  which  were  occasiouslly  used. 
One  geufcleinaii  had  reoominoDded  acetic  acid,  hut  it 
was  not  necessary  to  use  such  poisonous  cheroicals ; 
there  wore  a number  ot  remedies  less  dangerous  and 
equally  as  effective.  Loudon  purple  was  an  aniline 
product  of  coal  tar.  * All  coal  tar  compounds  were 
effective.  Naphthaline  and  creosote  w'ere  ciieap,  but 
diflicult  to  use.  Creosote  was  not  soluble  in  water, 
but  it  was  possible  to  make  an  emulsion  of  it  with 
alkalies.  Tobacco  and  nicotine  were  largely  used  as 
specifics,  but  they  were  too  expensive.  A mixture  of 
caustic  soda,  tar,  and  resin  had  been  suggested  as  a 
cure  for  apple  blight.  The  first-named  ingredient 
was  a dangerous  thing  to  bave  in  the  household,  and 
the  mixture,  when  prepared,  was  merely  a resinous 
soap  which  could  be  purchased  for  a few  pence,  and 
thus  all  trouble  and  danger  would  be  saved. 

Mr.  Stiema  iuquired  “what  strength  of  kerosene 
spray  was  required  for  the  mussel  blight  {Mytilasins 
pomorMii). 

Mr.  Thompson  replied  that  the  emulsion  was  prepared 
in  this  way: — To  one  gallon  of  milk,  brought  up  to 
boiling  point,  add  two  gallons  of  kerosene.  If  preferred 
they  oould  use  half  a pound  of  soap  to  a gallon  of 
water,  brought  to  boiling  point,  and  the  kerosene 
churned  in  that  for  some  time.  This,  with  nine  or  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  water,  could  be  effectively  applied 
with  a common  cyoloiie-uozzle. 

The  digging  in  of  ashes  round  the  roots  of 
trees  was  said  to  prevent  pests.  I have  quoted 
very  largely  already,  but  to  make  the  information 
on  insecticides  complete  I must  add  the  following 
summary  of  the  results  of  very  dearly  bought 
experience  in  America  as  to  the  best  remedies  for 
pests  : — 

Insecticides. 

The  following  notes  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Neal,  the  Ento- 
mologist to  the  State  Agricultural  OolU-ge,  Florida, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  be  found  of  interest  : — 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  praotical  entomology  that 
has  shown  better  results  than  the  use  of  emulsions  cou- 
taiuing  kerosene  or  insoluble  poison  held  in  suspen- 
sion, and  their  application  to  iiifeoced  plants  in  a fine 
spray  by  various  atomizers  and  spray  pumps.  With 
one  of  these  machines  an  insecticide  can  be  brought 
into  contact  with  tbc  insect,  and  its  feeding  ground 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  poison.  It  is  needful 
that  tho  spray  be  very  fine,  and  that  it  be  applied  with 
force  to  reach  every  infected  part,  or  the  hiding-places 
of  insects.  Tor  cases  like  infected  buildings,  as  chicken- 
bonses,  that  are  usually  very  difficult  to  keep  clear  of 
mites  and  tick-fleas,  the  spray  of  carbolized  white- 
wash, tobacco,  kerosene,  oil  of  tansy,  &c.,  is  easily 
applied. 

i append  a few  formulas  that  have  been  tried  and 
found  to  be  valuable  : — 

I.  Solutions. 

1.  Tobacco,  1 lb.  ; boiliug  water,  3 gallons,  strain 
when  cool.  Very  effective  when  used  as  a spray  against 
flees,  beetles,  lice,  aphides  (plant  lice),  and  ticks. 

2.  Quassia  chips,  i lb. ; boiliug  water,  3 gallons.  This 
very  bitter  solution  is  good  for  prevention  rather  than 
cure.  Apply  as  a spray  to  rose  bushes  aud  to  kill 
plant  lice. 

3.  Pyrethrum;  1 ounce  of  the  “Buhach  ” powder 
added  to  2 gallons  of  cold  water  for  cabbage,  beets, 
tobacco,  or  any  plant  used  for  food,  as  this  is  not 
poisonous. 

4.  London  purple,  Paris  green;  actively  poisonous. 
Use  1 lb.  of  the  poison  to  200  gallons  water  or  other 
solutions.  Dissolve  a little  flour  paste  in  the  water  to 


* London  Purple  is  a refuse  obtained  in  the  manu- 
faoturo  of  aniline  dyes,  aud  consists  of  lime,  arsenic, 
and  carbonaceous  matter.  It  was  first  used  against 
lusects  ill  America  in  1873,  aud  i.s  tbero  much  prizod 
on  account  of  its  cheapness  as  iigaiust  Paris  ^reen 
which  costs  twelve  times  as  much.  It  is  more  soluble, 
less  poisonous,  more  adhesive  aud  periuaueiit  in  its 
effects,  and  of  a decided  colour,  It  is  now  imported 
by  Elliott  Bros.,  O’Conuoll-Btreet. — Editor, 


make  it  sticky.  Stir  frequently.  Applied  to  trees,  it  is 
a sure  cure  for  ail  insect  plagues. 

5.  Bordeaux  mixture : this,  while  primarily  a fungi- 
cide, has  some  good  qualities  as  an  insecticide.  It  is 
prepared  thus  :11b.  sulphate  copper,  dissolve  in  1 
galioii  hot  water  in  one  vessel ; iii  another,  1 lb.  rock 
lime  is  slaked  in  Ig  gallons  cold  water,  and,  when  cool, 
pour  into  tbe  copper  solution  and  strain;  add  2 gallons 
water,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  (Cook.) 

6.  To  this,  add  London  purple,  1 lb.  to  200  gallons  of 
the  Bordeaux  mixture.  Ttiis  sprayed  over  nou-beariug 
grape,  vines  or  tomato  vines  not  m bloom,  &c.,  will  pre- 
vent rot  and  insect  life  as  well. 

7.  Soap  : 1 lb.  resin  soap  to  1 gallon  hot  water.  This, 
used  as  a spray,  is  otten  a valuable  remedy  for  the 
attacks  of  small  aud  soft  insects.  In  fact  it  can  be 
used  to  advantage  for  soft  scales,  when  they  are  few. 
It  should  be  often  used  to  get  tbe  best  effect. 

8.  Water  in  which  tar  has  been  placed  acquires  some 
value  as  an  insecticide. 

II.  Emulsions. 

(Soap  is  used  as  the  basis  of  most  of  these.) 

1.  Stronger  emulsion  of  kerosene:  4 lb.  soap,  dis- 
solve in  1 gallon  hot  (boiliug)  water;  remove  from  the 
fire  and  add  2 gallons  kerosene  while  hot.  Churn  with 
a spray  pump  violently  till  the  oil  is  emulsified ; add  27 
gallons  cold  water  for  use. 

2.  Weaker  emulsion  (Cook):  I lb.  soap,  dissolve  in 
2 gallons  hot  water  as  before,  but  add  only  i gallon 
kerosene  and  dilute  till  8 gallons  solution  are  made. 
Adding  A pint  spirits  turpentine  to  No.  i increased  its 
stability  (Tracy).  Allowing  even  40  gallons  of  water 
to  be  added  to  1 gallon  of  the  emulsion  and  sprayed  on 
tomato  worms,  it  was  very  effective,  and  did  not  injure 
the  plant  in  the  least. 

3.  Emulsion  1:  Adding  2 oz.  of  balsam  of  fir  with  tho 
kerosene  makes  an  emulsion  that  adheres  better  to  tbe 
suriace  of  leaves,  and  is  slightly  superior  to  No.  1 for 
tho  armoured  scales. 

4.  Using  emulsion  2,  only  substituting  the  same 
quantity  crude  carbolic  acid  for  kerosene,  is  especially 
valuable  for  oak  aud  pear  insects. 

5.  The  same  formula,  using  oil  of  tansy  or  sassafras 
1 oz.  in  place  of  the  J gallon  kerosene,  is  efficacious  for 
roaches,  mites,  ticks,  bed-bugs,  and  pests. 

III.  Absbnical,  Kesinous,  and  other  Compounds 

FOB  yPRAYING. 

1.  To  kerosene  emulsion  No.  1 add  1 oz.  London 
purple,  aud  mix  well.  Highly  recommended, 

2.  Resin  compound  : Caustic  soda,  1 lb. ; resin  8 lb. ; 
to  make  32  gallons  compound.  Dissolve  the  soda  in 
1 gallon  boiling  water  ; take  out  half;  add  the  resin 
slowly  to  the  remainder  and  boil,  stirring  rapidly  ; 
when  dissolved,  add  slowly  tbe  part  taken  out.  Dilute 
till  it  will  pass  readily  through  a thin  cloth,  whieU 
should  be  always  done.  Dilute  before  using  to  32 
gallons.  This  alone  is  very  valuable  against  most  scales, 
but  the  addition  of  2 oz.  Loudon  purple  makes  assur- 
ance doubly  sure  against  even  the  dreaded  Icerya. 

3.  White  arsenic,  gib. ; sal  soda  Jib.;  water,  g gal- 
lon ; boil  till  a aomtioii  is  made,  then  dilute  to  a 
gallon.  1 quart  of  this  to  50  gallons  resin  comjiouud — 
use  on  peach,  pear,  aud  plum,  either  after  fruit  is 
gathered  or  just  as  bloom  has  fallen. 

IV.  Powders. 

1.  AYhile  slaking  1 peck  fresh  lime,  add  1 quart 
kerosene,  sift  out  lumps  ; apply  lightly  to  cuoumDets, 
melons,  aud  tomatos,  for  beetles  and  squash-bugs. 

2.  50  lb.  laud  plaster,  mix  1 pint  crude  carbolic 
acid ; sprinkle  over  leaves  and  vines  for  aphides  aud 
beetles. 

3.  Pyrethrum  : This,  the  powdered  flowers  of  the 
pyrethrum,  when  fresh,  is  especially  valuable  if 
sprinkled  on  infected  leaves,  or  in  boxes,  drawers,  &c. 
House  flies  aud  mosquitoes  are  easily  subdued  by  closing 
nil  the  room  tightly  aud  slowly  burning  in  it  a spuou- 
lul  of  the  powder.  It  is  slightly  narcotic,  but  not  ai  all 
dangerous  to  human  life.  For  infected  cabbage,  let- 
tuce, celery  and  the  like,  or  tobacco,  it  is  Uie  best 
iuseotioide  we  have,  iuvolviug  no  danger  if  eaten, 
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4.  Tobacco : This  insiduous  narcotic  is  valuable  in 
the  destruction  of  plant-lice,  mites,  &o.  Applied  as  a 
powder  or  by  its  fumes  it  often  is  quite  beneficial. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon,  like  chloroform,  is  highly 
volatile,  but  its  vapour,  unlike  that  of  chloroform,  is 
Very  explosive.  Bins  aud  corn  cribs  can  be  easily  rid 
of  auts,  weevil,  rats,  mice,  beetles,  &c.,  if  the  room  be 
made  air-tight,  and  occasionally  filled  from  the  top 
with  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  our  farmers  ever  will  keep  corn, 
peas,  &c.,  from  insect  attacks. 

Of  course  kerosene  and  such  arsenical  poisons  as 
Paris  green  and  London  purple  are  ohemioally  active, 
but  for  the  destruction  of  green  bugs,  if  we  were 
troubled  with  the  pest,  we  should  feel  much  inclined 
to  try  a decoction  of  gum  leaves  and  mana  grass, 
brought  up  to  a sticky  consistency  by  mixing 
starch  or  flour,  gum,  clay  and  lime,  with  some 
sulphur  added.  If  a covering  of  this  stufi  were 
applied  to  the  green  bugs  in  dry  weather  and 
left  on  for  a few  days,  I believe  the  parent  scales 
and  their  enclosed  progeny  would  be  smothered 
to  death  and  come  oS  in  flakes  with  the  prepara- 
tion. If  inclined  to  stick,  the  application  and  the 
insects  could  be  washed  off,  with  water,  or  a decoc- 
tion of  gum  leaves  or  coarse  lemon  grass. 

In  Australia  the  fruit  growers  have  other  enemies 
than  insect  or  fungoid  pests  to  contend  with. 
One  authority  states  that  birds,  including  the 
improved  sparrow,  are  still  worse,  insectivorous 
birds  often  feeding  on  friendly  insects,  such 
as  the  mantis.  Imported  hares,  too,  are 
hurtful,  but  most  destructive  of  all  are  perfect 
clouds  of  the  large  frugiverous  bat  known  as  “the 
flying-fox,”  which  are  so  cunning  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  lessen  their  numbers  by  powder  and  shot 
or  even  dynamite.  Neither  birds  nor  bats,  I believe, 
have  ever  been  known  to  meddle  with  coffee  berries, 
on  which  however,  monkeys  and  jackals  have  been 
known  to  feed,  while  the  jungle  rats  in  one  year 
destroyed  £10,000  worth  of  coffee  in  the  region 
whence  I write.  Bandicoot  rats  have  occasionally 
rooted  up  a few  tea  trees  ; but,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  seldom  that  so  large  an  expanse  of  one  cultivation 
as  the  tea  fields  of  Ceylon  compose  has  been  so 
little  affected  by  injurious  animals,  birds,  insects 
or  fungi.  Long  may  this  happy  immunity  continue  1 


he  dii'feeence  in  the  bainfall  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  op  novembee — the  rainfall  at 

NUWAKA  ELIVAj  HAKGALA  AND  ABBOTSFORD  AND  OF 
OTHER  PLACES— EXPLANATION  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN 
RAINFALL — VARIATIONS  IN  MEAN  TEMPERATURE  AND  IN 
MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  SHADE  TEMPERATURE— Hi- AT 
IN  THE  SUN— NOCTURNAL  RADIATION — CEYLON  “ PEAT” 
— THE  ALLEGED  DISCOVERY  OP  BITUMINOUS  COAL 
AND  ANTHRACITE  ON  ROTHSCHILD  ESTATE — HOW  TO 
TREAT  PEATY  SOIL— EFFECTS  OF  A HAILSTORM  ON  TEA 
AND  CINCHONA — HAIL  IN  INDIA  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES 
— CAUSES  OF  HAIL — CHANGEABLE  WEATHER. 

Nanuoya,  Dec.  1st, 

This  morning  1 mentioned  the  contrast  between 
the  early  portion  of  November,  when  we  were  all 
asking  “What  has  become  of  the  north-east  mon- 
soon ? ” and  the  latter  portion,  of  the  month  during, 
which  the  answer  has  been  emphatically  given  in 
the  shape  of  thunder-and  rain-storms,  with  occasional 
semi-gales  of  wind.  The  figures  for  rainfall  and  rainy 
days  will  show  how  striking  the  contrast  has  been. 
From  Nov.  1st  to  the  16th,  rain  fell  only  on  6 days 
and  on  three  of  these  the  measurements  were 
only  5 cents  on  2 days  and  2 cents  on  1,  the  total  for 
the  16  days  being  only  75  cents  of  an  inch.  From 
the  17th  to  the  3Uth,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rainfall, 
on  11  days  has  been  8'BO  inches,  5 out  of  the  11 
rainy  days  giving  such  storm  quantities  as  1-38, 
1-47,  1-36,  1-4B,  and  yesterday  2-Oy.  This  latter 
buret  sent  Iho  rainfall  of  November  up  to  T56 


against  a 7 years’  average  of  7-37  ; the  total  for 
the  11  months  of  the  year  being  85-93,  against 
an  average  of  84-32.  We  are  thus  1-61  inch  above 
our  average  quantity,  while  our  rainy  days  num- 
ber 190  against  192.  Unless,  therefore,  December 
turns  out  an  abnormally  rainy  month,  we  are 
likely  in  1890  to  realize  very  closely  our  7 years’ 
annual  average  of  92-11  inches  of  rainfall  on  209 
days  : only  slight  rain  falling  on  fully  one  fourth  of 
the  number.  At  an  elevation  of  about  5,800  feet  and 
facing  the  south-west,  this  gives  us  5-14  inches 
more  than  Hakgala  (altitude  5,581  and  facing  the 
north-east)  receives  and  5-95  less  than  is  deposited 
at  Nuwara  Eliya,  which  is  situated  between  the 
two  monsoons,  at  an  elevation  of  6,240  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  averages  of  the  three  mountain 
stations  are : — 

Nuwara  Eliya  6,240  feet  98-06  inohes; 

Hakgala  5,581  „ 86  97  „ 

Abbotsford  5,800  „ 92-11  „ 

There  is  here  a graduation  according  to  elevation, 
but  the  principle  by  no  means  holds  generally  g ood 
the  river  valleys  below  the  three  stations  getting 
from  100  to  150  inches  of  rain,  while  the  ranges 
which  face  the  south-west  monsoon,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  3,000  to  4,500  feet,  get  200  inches  up  to 
250.  Theberton  estate,  Maskeliya,  with  an  annual 
average  of  217  inches,  is  only  3,315  feet  above  sea- 
level,  while  Padupola,  believed  to  be  the  rainiest 
station  in  Ceylon,  is  still  lower  down.  The  region 
round  about  Nuwara  Eliya,  protected  from  the 
extreme  moisture  of  the  south-west  monsoon  vapour- 
clouds  by  the  Adam’s  Peak  ranges,  is  fortunate  in 
enjoying  the  happy  mean  for  tea  cultivation  of  100 
inches  down  to  80.  Even  70,  well  distributed,  suits 
this  most  cosmopolitan  of  plants. 

The  disproportion  of  rainfall  to  elevation  is 
easily  explained  by  the  relative  positions  of  moun- 
tain ranges  to  the  course  of  the  sea-vapour- 
laden monsoon  winds,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
understand  the  varying  rate  at  which  mean  temper- 
ature decreases  with  varying  altitudes.  The  differ- 
ence of  level  between  the  observatories  at  Colombo 
and  Nuwara  Eliya  is  6,200  feet  (the  Colombo 
observatory  being  40  feet  above  mean  sea-level), 
and  the  reduction  of  mean  temperature,  in  pro- 
portion to  ascent,  is  from  80-7  at  the  sea  station 
to  57-7  in  the  mountain  sanatorium,  a fall  of 
23  degrees,  or  1 degree  for  every  269  feet  of  alti- 
tude. This  fairly  agrees  with  the  formula  we  have 
seen  in  books  on  meteorology.  But  when  we 
come  to  compare  Colombo  with  Hakgala  at  5,581 
feet,  with  a mean  temperature  of  61-2,  the  reduction 
of  temperature  is  only  19  5,  or  1 degree  for  each 
291  feet.  The  higher  temperature  in  this  ease, 
compared  with  Nuwara  Eliya,  apart  from  differ- 
ence of  elevation,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
great  isolated  mountain  is  densely  forested,  and  faces 
the  warm  valley  of  Uva?  But  Badulla,  2,225 
feet  altitude  and  72-8  mean  temperature,  is  in 
that  warm  valley,  and  yet  the  reduction  of 
temperature,  as  compared  with  Colombo,  is  in  this 
case  8 degrees,  or  a fall  of  1 degree  for  every  273 
feet.  Very  different  indeed  is  the  case  of  Kandy, 
elevation  1,696  feet  and  mean  temperature  75-9. 
This  is  only  5 degrees  lower  than  Colombo,  or 
only  a fall  of  1 degree  in  332  feet,  against  269  in 
the  case  of  Nuwara  Eliya.  Can  this  great  difference 
be  due  to  the  sheltered  position  of  Kandy  and  -the 
heat  of  the  sun  reflected,,  during  the  day,  from  the 
white,  quartzy  sand  of  the  roads  and  the  undarkened 
whitewash  of  the  houses?  The  differences,  hitherto, 
in  the  rate  of  depression  for  altitude  have  not 
been  excessive,  but  we  are  utterly  puzzled  when 
we  come  to  compare  Badulla  with  Kandy.  For 
an  elevation  higher  by  only  529  feet,  the  fall  in 
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temperaturfli  at  Badulla,  is  3 decrees,  or  1 degree 
for  every  176  feet  1 I suppose  radiation  of  heat 
into  space  in  the  olear  weather  which  so 
largely  prevails  on  the  wide  plain  in  which  Badulla 
is  situated,  and  evaporation  from  the  surrounding 
paddy-fields,  affect  the  minimum  temperature 
largely  and ’so  reduce  the  mean?  But  what  a 
contrast  when  we  come  to  compare  the  low  mean 
temperature  of  Badulla  with  the  comparatively  high 
mean  temperature  of  Hakgala.  The  higher  elevation 
of  the  great  Uva  mountain  above  the  capital  of  the 
Province  is  no  less  than  3,356  feet,  and  yet  the 
temperature  is  lower  only  by  11  degrees,  or  only 
1 degree  for  every  305  feet.  Against  this  we  have 
so  rapid  a fall  as  1 degree  for  every  165  feet,  for 
the  669  feet  which  Nuwara  Eliya  is  higher  than 
Hakgala:  Nuwara  Eliya  being  4 degrees  colder. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  more  intense  cold  in  the 
case  of  the  sanatorium  is  due  to  its  situation 
in  a grassy,  damp  plain,  favourable  to  the  ^reduction 
of  temperature  by  radiation  of  heat  into"  space  on 
clear  nights  and  the  large  evaporation  of  moisture 
by  means  of  the  tropic  sun-rays,  and  of  winds 
which,  in  the  north-east  monsoon  months  of 
December  to  March,  are  frequently  quite  dry  and 
therefore  ready  to  absorb  all  the  moisture  they 
meet.  Hakgala,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  the 
influence  of  the  warm  valley  of  Uva  and  its  lower 
elevation,  is  clothed  with  forest  ; so  that,  where  the 
observatory  is  situated,  radiation  and  evaporation 
are  both  at  a minimum.  Of  course  forest  and 
forest  land  cleared  and  planted,  in  Nuwara  Eliya, 
have  warmer  temperatures  than  the  exposed 
position  where  the  observations  are  taken.  The 
proof  of  this  is  the  wonderful  luxuriance  with  which 
tea  grows  on  the  edges  of  the  ancient  lake  basin, 
up  to  7,000  feet  on  the  slope  of  “One  Tree  Hill.” 
The  final  average  of  all  the  varying  deductions  I 
have  drawn  from  the  Ceylon  Meteorological  Eeport 
for  1889,  is  a fall  of  1 degree  for  evtry  258  feet 
of  altitude,  against  the  269  feet  for  every  degree 
of  lowered  mean  temperature  between  the  two 
stations  of  Colombo  and  Nuwara  Eliya.  Taking 
the  round  number  of  1 degree  for  270  feet,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  summit  of  Pidurutalagala, 
the  loftiest  point  in  Ceylon,  may  be  taken  at  about 
50  degrees  ; of  the  summit  of  Adam’s  Peak,  62 
degrees.  Considering  the  prevalence  of  cloud, 
the  minima  of  the  mountain  tops  may 

not  be  lower  than  the  minimum  of  Nuwara 
Eliya,  where  freezing  point  is  occasionally 
attained  on  olear  nights.  If  our  calculations 
are  approximately  correct,  the  ditfersnee  of  mean 
temperature,  between  Mannar  with  81  5 (the  highest 
mean  temperature  recorded)  and  Pidurutalagala 
summit  is  31'5;  between  Colombo  and  the  cul- 
minating height,  30 '7,  and  between  the  capital  and 
the  “ Sri  Pada  ” on  Adam’s  Peak,  28-7.  These 
are  approximations  founded  on  the  known  differ- 
ences of  mean  temperature,  between  Mannar  with 
the  highest  observed  mean  of  81'5,  and  Nuwara 
Eliya,  the  lowest,  with  57'7.  Maximum  shade 
temperature  is  quite  another  matter.  The  highest 
at  Mannar  in  1889  was  only  98  5 in  September.  But 
Trinooni  il  e with  a mean  shade  temperature  of 
only  80 '7  ( Xiictlv  the  same  as  t’o’ombo)  occasion- 
ally exceeded  100  deg.  in  six  out  of  the  12  months 
of  1389,  the  extreme  of  101-7  being  attained  on 
May  the  12th.  Fer  (xtiemus  of  luat,  therefore, 
Trincoinaleo  takes  Iho  lead  of  all  stati  ns  in  Ceylon, 
although  inferior  to  Mannar  for  su- t.iiiied  avtrage 
heat.  Coit^artfd  wi  ll  the  maximum  shade  tem- 
perature at  Trincomalee  in  iH89,  we  have  the 
Nu.vara  Eliya  minimum  of  30  d.  c.  in  January. 
Wlien  we  come  to  ‘‘  heat  in  tiie  sun  what  the 
meteorologists  call  “ Equilibrium  temperaluros  of 
solar  radiation,”  but  about  which  they  do  not  feel 


by  any  means  so  confident  as  in  regard  to  shade 
temperature,  we  actually  get  a maximum  of  165  degrees 
at  Jaffna  and  164  deg.  twice  at  Trincomalee,  once 
at  Aniiradhapura  and  once  at  Vavuniyanvilankulam 
in  1889.  That  represents,  approximately,  the 
amount  of  sun-heat  which  finds  its  way  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth  through  its  atmos- 
phere. The  contrasts  to  such  figures  for  solar 
heat  ere  those  for  ‘‘temperature  of  nooturnal 
radiation,”  the  minimum  of  which  at  Nuwara  Eliya 
in  January  and  December  was  32  deg.  against  37 
deg.  at  Hakgala  inDecember,  and  62  deg.  at  Colombo 
in  January.  But  1 must  defer  further  notice  of 
the  interesting  Report  on  the  Meteorology  of  the 
island  for  1889,  issued  frotn  the  Surveyor-General’s 
Office,  because,  before  returning  ‘‘  from  the  Hills,” 
I must  answer  as  I can  the  following  question 
respecting  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  “peat”: — 
“ Can  yon  name  me  any  book  in  wbiob  I could 
obtain  any  knowledge  of  peat  and  its  culture  ? Dr. 
Angus  Smith  of  Manchester  I believe  read  a paper 
on  the  subject  some  time  ago.” 

The  pseudo-  peat  of  Ceylon  was,  no  doubt, 
specially  meant,  a substance  which  exists  in 
varied  conditions  from  the  fairly  good  de- 
posits at  Muturajawela,  near  Colombo,  up  (o 
the  more  or  less  decomposed  reeds  and  rushes 
and  grasses  in  the  ancient  lake  bed  of  Nuwara 
Eliya.  We  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  true  peat 
or  lignite  in  Ceylon,  and  I await  further  information 
as  to  the  alleged  discovery  of  associated  bituminous 
coal  and  anthracite  on  Rothschild  estate,  Pussel- 
lawa.  A small  fragment  which  I procured  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Alexander  Murray  was  pronounced 
by  that  gentleman  to  be  anthracite.  But  if  the 
small  specimens  produced  are  not  due  to  the  action 
of  fire  on  British  coal  used  on  the  estate,  we  surely 
might  expect  that,  ere  now  effectual  measures 
would  have  been  taken  to  set  at  rest  the  reality  or 
reverse  of  an  alleged , discovery  (in  which  Mr. 
LeMesurier  has  faith,  but  which  Mr.  Geo.  Armitage, 
I believe,  doubts)  calculated,  if  real,  and  it  the 
substance  should  be  found  in  quantity,  to  be  of 
such  immense  value  to  Ceylon,  especially  to  its 
staple  tea  industry.  About  the  alleged  Rothschild 
coal  discovery,  more  will,  no  doubt,  be  heard  ; and 
meantime,  to  return  to  a much  lower  carboni- 
ferous formation  whioh  we  have  in  Ceylon,  as  a 
preliminary  to  answering  the  question  fully  I told 
my  correspondent  that  he  could  not  go  wrong  in 
resorting  to  drainage  and  the  application  of  lime. 
That  is  what  is  mainly  desiderated  in  the  case  of 
the  peaty  swamps  of  Nuwara  Eliya  and  the  upland 
savannahs  generally.  Of  course  if  forest  soil  oonld, 
at  any  ordinary  expense,  be  added,  so  much  the 
better.  In  any  case  the  drainage  and  turning  over 
and  aeration  of  the  swamp  soil  and  the  burning  of 
portions  into  ashes  to  be  applied  to  the  rest  would 
be  certainly  beneficial.  I have  not  seen  the  recent 
paper  on  peat  culture,  to  which  I was  referred,  and 
I have  not  the  most  recent  authorities  here  to 
consult,  but  I feel  certain  that  I have  indicated  the 
main  principles  of  treatment : drainage,  aeration, 
lime,  ashes  an8.  if  possible,  fresh  soil  or  clav.  Bone 
dust,  supeTbosphate,  and  even  sulphate  of  lime, 
if  they  cf  111  1 be  afforded,  would  be  still  mote 
valn->ble  additions  to  tlie  pentv  bumus.  In  con- 
firma'ion  of  ms  vi- wt,  T find  op.  referring  to  Johnston 
and  Cameron’s  Elements  of  Agrieullnral  Chemistry 
and  Geology,  11th  Edition.  1878,  the  following 
passage  : “ We  know  that  by  draining  off  (he  sour 
and  unwholesome  water,  and  afterwards  applying 
lime  and  clay,  the  surface  of  peat  bogs  may  be 
gradually  converted  into  rich  corn-bsarirg  lands.” 
The  prooess  thus  described  was  very  familiar  io  me 
in  my  youthful  days  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  vast  expanses  of  moors  and  mosses,  in  the 
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Black  Isle  (Eilandhu)  of  Eoss-shire  were  redeemed 
by  the  application  of  clay  found  close  at  hand  and 
lime  imported  from  “ the  South.”  The  clay  from 
which  bricks  have  been  made  at  Nuwara  Eliya 
could  be  utilized  for  redeeming  the  peat  land,  and 
if  some  of  the  clay  as  well  as  some  of  the  peat 
could  be  burnt  and  the  carbonized  matter  or 
ashes  applied  as  a surface  dressing,  so  much  the 
better,  I venture  to  say.  And  some  of  the  super- 
fluous peat  in  the  swamps  throwm  up  from  deep 
drains  could  also  be  used  with  advantage  in  forming 
composts  for  the  Nuwara  Eliya  vegetable  and  fruit 
gardens  and  even  the  tea  estates.  There  can  be 
no  better  absorbent  of  excrementitious  and  am- 
moniacal  matters  than  dried  peat,  or  peat  ashes, 
In  the  work  I have  referred  to  the  constituents  of 
a peat  compost  are  thus  given  : — 

Dry  earthy  peat  ...  40  bushels. 

Ammoniacal  liquor  from  gas  works  20  gallons. 

Bone  dust  ...  7 bushels. 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  ...  1 cwt. 

Sulphate  of  sodium  ...  7 bush  els. 

Common  salt  ...  IJ  cwt. 

Quicklime  ...  20  bushels. 

These  materials  were,  by  a Mr.  Fleming,  mixed 
together  and  put  into  a heap,  allowed  to  heat  and 
ferment  for  3 weeks,  then  turned  and  allowed 
again  to  ferment,  when  the  compost  was  ready  for 
use.  On  referring  to  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  I find 
that  eighty  years  ago  Lord  Meadowbank  gave 
directions  for  a rich  peat  compost,  by  means  of 
alternate  layers  of  peat  and  farmyard  manure, 
rotten  fish  and  other  animal  matter  of 
all  kinds  being  added  and  lime  or  ashes  being 
scattered  over  the  heap  before  being  covered  up 
to  ferment.  The  principles  in  each  case  are  the 
same,  the  special  value  of  the  peat  consisting  in  its 
absorbent  qualities. 

The  great  object  in  Nuwara  Eliya,  of  course,  will 
bo  to  convert  the  swamps  into  grass  lands  ; meadows 
or  lawns  ; and  for  this  purpose,  drainage  and 
levelling  will  constitute  the  main  preparations,  a 
comparatively  slight  surface  application  of  lime  and 
clay  sufficing.  For  the  cultivation  of  vegetables 
and  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  more  elaborate 
and  expensive  treatment  may  be  necessary.  The 
peaty  formations  near  Colombo  were  in  the 
coffee  factories  used,  mixed  with  coffee  chaff, 
for  steam  engine  furnaces,  and  the  peaty  stuffs  in 
Nuwara  Eliya  and  upcountry  generally  might  be 
useful  in  tea  factories,  if  compressed  in  moulds, 
turned  out  and  dried  like  bricks,  or  rather  like 
the  forms  in  which  fuel  peat  is  prepared  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Peat  might  also  be  used  to  absorb 
and  deodorize  petroleum,  when  used  as  a fuel. 
Peat-litter  is  valuable  in  stables  and  when  thus 
saturated  with  ammoniacal  matter  as  manure  for 
gardens.  Peat  is  largely  humus  ; and  moist  humus, 
or  the  water  in  which  humus  is  dissolved,  is  a 
powerful  dissolvent  of  mineral  matters.  Hence  peat 
would  rapidly  assimilate  bones,  coprolites,  pieces  of 
limestone  tVc.  Peat  used  as  litter  in  stables  or  for 
closets  would  act  not  only  as  an  absorbent  but  as 
a deodorent.  Peat  after  being  used  in  closets  and 
urinals  has  produced  wonderful  results  in  orchards 
•and  vineyards.  It  follows  that  if  peat  is  to  be 
cultivated  in  situ,  the  more  of  ammoniacal  matter, 
with  potash,  lime  and  phosphates,  that  can  bo 
added,  the  better.  That  peat,  especially  such  peat 
as  wo  have  in  Ceylon,  contains  all  tlio  elements 
of  plant  life,  as  I have  seen  asserted  in  articles  read 
1)7  mo  for  the  purpose  of  this  notice,  I do  not  believe. 
What  I do  believe  is  that  by  the  abstraction  of 
moisture,  by  aeration  and  the  addition  of  mineral 
matter  in  the  shape  of  clay  (or  forest  mould) 
lime,  ashes,  bones  Ac.,  the  carboniferous  substance 
can  be  converted  into  rich  orchard  soil  or  beautiful 
and  profitable  meadow  land. 


_ While  I am  writing,  a letter  and  specimens  of 
cinchona  and  tea  leaves  are  sent  up  from  “the  lower 
division,”  to  show  the  effects  of  the  hail  which  I 
mentioned  as  aocompanyino  the  thunder,  rain  and 
cyclonic  wind-storm  of  Friday  last,  when  the 
cooties  complained  that  the  crystals  of  eongeeled 
moisture  “ burnt  their  feet.”  On  the  upper  portion 
of  the  estate  no  appreciable  damage  seems  to  have 
been  done,  but  here  is  the  report  from  1,000  feet 
further  down  in  the  valley  of  the  Dimbuldanda, 
where  the  small  tornado  was  more  violent  even 
than  what  we  experienced  : — 

“I  send  some  twigs  of  cinchona  and  tea  to  show 
you  wbat  damage  the  hailstones  did.  I was  extremely 
disgusted  to  see  the  tea  bnshes  looking  so  shuck  in 
places  this  morning,  and  at  first  could  not  make  out 
what  it  meant.  Fortunately  the  storm  must  have 
passed  over  the  place  in  wavy  s'reaks  as  only  occa- 
sional patches  are  much  injured,  otherwise  the  damage 
might  have  been  very  serious.  As  it  is  we  may  feel  its 
effects  for  a little,  though  not  to  any  great  extent, 
I hope.  I can  now  understand  wbat  a severe  hailstorm 
means  to  our  Indian  friends.  The  young  soft  leaves 
on  the  tea  see7n  to  suffer  less  than  the  old  hard 
ones.  A few  which  I enclose  look  as  if  they  hud 
been  at  Waterloo,” 

The  writer  might  well  think  of  the  effeots  of  showers 
of  shot  in  battle,  for  the  cinchona  and  tea  leaves 
which  accompanied  the  letter  are  riddled  and  torn 
after  a fearful  fashion,  as  you  will  see  from  the  speci- 
mens I enclose.  The  first  block  of  this  estate  (Abbots- 
ford) was  purchased  just  a score  of  years  ago  this 
month  ; and  during  the  whole  of  its  history  since,  we 
have  had  no  such  visitation  as  is  now  recorded. 
We  have  heard  stories  of  big  hailstones  elsewhere 
which  we  considered  apocryphal  in  some  of  their 
sensational  details; especially  a tale  from  Haputaleof 
lumps  which  remained  unmelted  for  a couple  of  days 
in  the  coolies’  lines  ; but  we  now  believe  in  the  potent 
reality  of  hail,  the  product  of  the  ‘‘  long-looked- for- 
oome-at  last  ” electricity?  or  of  the  sudden  fall 
of  cold  air  from  the  higher  air  into  the  lower,  owing 
to  sudden  and  limited  local  atmospheric  depression  ? 
Curiously  enough  Blanford,  in  his  work  on  the 
climates  of  India  and  Ceylon,  says  nothing  about 
the  formation  of  bail,  which  is  frequent  and 
destructive  to  tea  plantations  in  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra  and  elsewhere  in  Assam,  while  in 
Northern  India  the  hailstones  are  sometimes  of  such 
a size  as  to  kill  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  even 
prove  fatal  to  human  beings  who  have  been  exposed 
to  their  violenes.  Hartwig,  in  his  “Aerial  World  ” 
states  that  in  temperate  climates  hail  slorms  are 
frequent  on  the  plains,  while  in  tropical  countries 
hail  rarely  occurs  under  1,800  feet  altitude  ? Hail 
in  the  mountain  region  of  Ceylon  seems  more 
prevalent  on  the  eastern  or  north  east-monsoon- 
side,  than  on  the  western  ; the  phenomenon  being 
not  uncommon  in  Uva,  where  it  has  sometimes 
occurred  on  a scale  which  involved  considerable 
damage  to  crops,  Hartwig  in  his  “ Aerial  World  ” 
states  : — 

“ Hail  is  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  the  mo.st  enig- 
uiatical  atm(  sph''riral  ptienomeua,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  destructive,  No  meteorologist  has  been  able  )'-et 
(o  explain  in  a peifeotly  satisfactory  manner  how  hail- 
stones of  sucli  cons’d  rabla  size  are  able  to  form  in 
thi>  cloud.s  in  so  short  a tinio,  and  often  in  the  most 
sultry  weather.  On  Voltats  Theory  the  liailstones  are 
successively  attrac'ed  by  two  clouds  charged  with 
opposite  electricities,  and  thus  grow  until  they  fall; 
Imt  if  the  hailstones  were  thus  attracted,  it  seems 
much  more  probable  that  the  two  clouds  would  be 
mutually  attracted  and  would  unite. 

“ The  sudden  irruption  of  cold  air  streams  into  a 
hot  atmosphere  charged  wiih  aqueous  vapour,  ortho 
rarefaction  and  consequent  refrigeratioa  of  the  air 
produced  by  the  rotary  winds,  have  likewise,  been 
(■■ailed  in  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  hail;  but  the 
most  sagacious  theories  have  hitherto  found  more 
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oppoueDts  tban  adliereuts ; and  not  one  of  them  is 
free  from  serious  objections.  Evidently  there  are 
influences  at  work  in  the  clouds  which  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  n-ea«ui'o,  and  the  causes  of  many  of  the 
revolutions  of  which  they  are  the  score  are  still  as 
unknown  to  us  as  they  were  to  the  philosophers  of 
ancient  times.” 

One  thing  seems  certain,  however, — that  the  phe- 
nomena of  thunder  and  hail  are  closely  connected 
and  that  the  conditions  which  favour  discharges 
of  electricity  favour  also  the  formation  of  hailstones. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  valuable  compilation  already  quoted  : — 

“ The  chief  characters  which  distinguish  hailstorms 
from  ordinary  thunderstorms  are  the  pecu.iar  rattling 
noise  which  precedes  the  fall  of  the  hailstones,  the 
whitish  colour  of  the  cloud-stripe  in  which  the  latter 
are  formed,  and  a darkness  which  Tessier  compares  to 
that  which  is  occasioned  by  a total  echpss  of  the  sun. 
According  to  Professor  Munoke’s  observations,  sing-le 
flashes  of  lightning  and  abrupt  thunder  claps  are  not 
80  common  at  the  beginniog  of  a hailstorm  as  a con- 
tinual discharge  of  electrical  light  and  an  uninterruptel 
rolling  of  thunder.  Alter  a thunder  cloud  has  rained 
for  some  time,  the  danger  of  a destructive  hailfall  is 
generally  past.  In  most  cases  hailstorms  begin  with 
the  phenomena  above  describe!;  a thuuder-chip  of 
surpassing  violence  ensues,  then  follow  single  heavy 
drops  of  rain,  succeeded  by  single  small  hailstones,  and 
by  the  pelting  hard  shower  which,  with  short  periods 
of  intermitteuce,  and  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  gener.a'.ly  lasts  but  a few  minutes.” 

The  above  de.soription  very  closely  applies  to  our 
short,  sharp  cyclonic  thunder-hail-and-rain-storm 
of  Friday,  which  lasted  less  than  half.ac-hour, 
depositing  in  that  period  over  an  inch  of  rain, 
mixed  with  the  hailstones  which  burnt  the  coolies’ 
feet  and  riddled  the  leaves  of  a few  of  our  cinchona 
and  tea  plants.  As  an  atmosperical  phenomenon, 
such  a compound  storm  is  interesting,  once  in  a 
way  ; but  one  occasion  in  a score  of  years,  for  the 
recurrence  of  similar  conditions,  will  sufllce  to  excite 
feelings  less  pleasant  than  those  of  scientific 
curiosity.  The  fall  of  hail  from  the  atmosphere,  so 
destructive  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  even  human 
life  and  property  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  seems 
as  great  a mystery  as  the  vesting  of  certain  snakes 
with  venom  and  certain  fishes  with  benumbing 
electrical  powers. 

Nahuova,  Dee.  3rd. 

Considering  that  our  albizzias  are  a year  younger 
than  the  Nawalapitiya  trees  and  grown  at  an 
altitude  about  3,000  feet  higher,  they  do  not  compare 
badly.  The  details  of  some  are  : — 

Height  85  ft.  Oir.  of  stem  5’  10”  Single  stem 
75  „ do.  5’  5”  Do. 

” 75  „ do.  6’  7”  Branches  into  3 at 

6 ft.  from  ground. 
<8  „ do.  5’  8”  Do. 

'J'he  growth  of  these  trees  in  both  localities  is  surely 
phenomenal. 

The  forests  around  us,  sloping  up  to  Nuwara 
Eliya  are  putting  on  more  and  more  brilliant 
oolouring  every  day.  Wo  part,  this  morning,  from 
them  and  “ the  Hills  ” with  regret. 



Ct.vNAMON  Chips.— The  recent  of  today’s 

meeting  with  its  miserably  poor  attendance  of  five 
persons,  shows  to  our  mind  that  not  only  was  no 
abiding  interest  felt  by  the  majority  in  the  movement 
to  put  a check  on  the  export  of  “ Chips,”  but 
that  the  agreement  honorably  entered  into,  cannot 
virtually  have  been  kept  as  promised.  The 
meeting  very  wisely  therefore  considered  it  ex- 
pedient that  the  agreement  should  be  cancelled. 
The  only  gentlemen  present  besides  Mr.  Jardine, 
Chairman,  were  Messrs.  J.  W,  de  Soysa,  Fonseka, 
(father  and  son),  M.  Cookburn  ; and  Mr,  de  Mell 
looked  in  after  the  meeting  was  over, 
t)o 


CATTLE  TREATMENT  IN  MADRAS, 

The  Madras  Agrieullural  Department  has  hitherto 
had  a branch  specially  devoted  to  the  investigation 
and  treatment  of  cattle  disease.  This,  we  regret  to 
see,  is  now  to  be  abolished.  It  is  the  old  story  of  efforts 
made  op  the  ryot’s  behalf  and  rendered  futile  by  the 
ryur.’s  insuperable  apathy.  In  the  presence  of  the 
stock  inspectors,  as  Mr.  Hazelton,  the  Inspector  of 
Cattle  Diseases  in  the  Presidency,  tells  us,  their  advice 
wa.s  frequently  adopted,  but  directly  they  left  the 
neighbourhooJ,  it  was  found  that  no  further  trouble 
was  taken.  “ Nearly  all  the  stock  inspectors  complain 
of  the  little  assistance  they  receive  from  the  village 
officials  ; and  as  the  stock  inspectors  can  hardly  hope 
to  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  majority  of 
the  ryots  of  the  district,  this  want  of  interest  on  the 
pn-t  of  village  officers,  in  a subject  which  so  nearly 
concerns  them,  has  a very  marked  effect  on  their 
work.”  The  Local  Government  has  accordingly  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  any  attempt  to  directly  combat 
cattle  disease  is,  in  the  existing  state  of  feeling 
among  the  farming  classes,  practically  useless.  To 
those  who  recognise  how  much  the  welfare  a,.d  pros- 
perity of  the  mass  of  the  population  depend  on  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  bow  important  to 
this  end  is  a good  and  healthy  breed  of  cattle,  this 
example  of  stupid  indifference  set  by  the  Madras  ryots  is 
distinctly  depressing. — Pioneer. 


Kbi.ani  Valuev:  Hbavt  Yield  of  Tea  in  the 

Vallet. — Euwauwella  Division,  Dee.  1st. I never 

saw  the  tea  in  the  K.V.  looking  better.  I fancy  if 
Burra  Fajtir  ’ could  see  it  now  he  would  retract  his 
opinion  of  four  years  ago— that  the  places  would  never 
keep  up  their  yield.  I know  of  more  than  oae  place 
that  with  still  a month  of  its  year  to  run  has  given 
over  600  lb.  per  acre.  One  place  the  clay  I was  there 
got  an  average  of  23i  lb.  a cooly  from  eighty  pluckers 
off  an  8-day  flush.  Mr.  Hardie  has  resumed  charge  o- 
Indurane,  and  Mr.  Kingsford  has  returned  to  Madnlf 
tenne,  1 hear  there  is  to  be  another  change  in  the 
district  shortly. — Local  “ Times.” 


Nuavara  Eliya  Carp.— We  call  special  at- 
tention to  Mr.  LeMesurier’s  letter  in  another  column 
which  shows  the  good  service  done  to  the  island 
by  the  fish  culture  experiments  with  which  the 
Nuwara  Eliya  Assistant  Agent  has  so  closely 
identified  himself.  Not  only  private  individu'la^ 
but  Government  must  bestir  themselves  to  taka 
full  advantage  of  the  ample  supply  of  fry  now 
available  for  stooking  ponds  and  tanks.  An  item 
in  the  Supply  Bill  report  is  “ R2,000  for  the  pur 
chase  of  freshwater  fish  for  stooking  the  rivers 
lakes  and  tanka  in  the  interior”;  but  is  due  ad- 
vantage being  taken  by  Government  of  the  carp  fry 
available  at  Nuwara  Eliya  and  could  any  better  fish 
be  got  for  local  purposes  in  tanks,  &c.  ? 


Quinine.  -The  Loudon  market  has  been  very 
quiet  this  week,  and  almost  the  only  sale  reported 
is  of  a parcel  of  5,000  oz.  German  from  the  makers 
at  12id  per  oz.  January  delivery.  On  the  spot  we 
make  12d  per  oz.  the  nearest  quotation.  The  im- 
ports  of  quinine  into  the  United  States  during  the 
ten  months  of  the  year  were  2,850,000  oz.,  agaiimt 
2,108,000  at  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year 
It  is  reported  that  the  departure  to  Europe  from" 
New  York,  during  the  last  days  of  Ootober  of 
a representative  of  one  of  tbe  American  quinine 
works  has  given  rise  to  a good  many  rurnours  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  visit.  In  some  quarters  it  is  be 
lioved  that  his  mission  is  connected  with  a plan  to 
revive  the  effort  to  organise  a combination  of  the 
producing  interests  of  Europe  and  the  United  .States 
The  JavaOinobona  Planting  Company,  “ Kertama" 
nah,”  in  Amsterdam,  has  paid  a preliminary  divi 

dend  of  G per  cent  for  the  year  1890 Chemist  and 
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CO]'FJ']E  LEAF  DISEASE. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Wynaad  Planters’  Association  on 
5‘Ai  November  Inst,  among  other  business  (Mr.  J.  F. 
JovvUt  being  in  the  chair)  it  was  noted  Leaf  Disease. 
— The  Honorary  Secretary  read  a letter  from  his  London  ‘ 
agents  saying  that  experiment.s  with  the  hand  power 
Strawsonizer  were  not  as  yet  sufficiently  complete  to 
enable  the  makers  to  put  it  on  the  market. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  stated  that  a member  of  the 
As'oc'atiou  had  recently  returned  from  Naples  where  he 
had  had  an  interview  with  Col.  Giuseppe  Novi,  who  haa 
recently  e.vperimented  on  the  Phylloxera,  and  was 
anxious  to  experiment  on  ths  llemiieia  Vastatrix,  that 
he  had  brought  back  with  him  a ton  of  a mixture  for 
the  treatment  of  the  Hemileia  which  he  had  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Honorary  Secretary.  Another  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  writing  from  Rotterdam  promises 
the  translation  of  a pamphlet  lately  published  there  on 
the  propagation  of  the  Hemileia  fungus. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  CINCHONA  AUCTIONS. 

Amstekdam,  November  6th. 

At  the  cir  chona  sales  held  here  today  a large 
quantity  of  Java  cinchona  bark,  containing  the  tnrrmous 
equivalent  of  741,000  oz.  quinine,  was  offered  for  rale. 
Tae  greater  part  of  the  holders  showed  themselvfs 
willing  to  make  concessions,  and  4,281  packages  sold 
at  a decided  decline,  the  average  unit  being  only  8 
cents  per  half  kilo.,  or  about  midway  between  ]§d 
and  l-i'-l  per  lb.,  less  by  about  8 per  cent,  than  the 
pjrice  of  Tuesday’s  Loudon  auctions.  The  following  is 
the  range  of  piicesp,uid: — Manufacturing  barks,  qnill, 
broken  quill,  and  chips,  10  to  70  cents  (=l|d  to  12^d 
per  lb.);  ditto  root,  18  to  58  cents  (==3Jd  to  lO^d 
per  lb.)  ; druggists’  barks  iu  quill,  broken  quill,  and 
chips,  8 to  78  cents  (=ljd  to  Is  2d  per  lb.);  and 
druggists’ root  bark,  12  to  22  cents  (=21  to  4d  per  lb. 
The  principal  buyers,  in  order  of  tbeir  purchases, 
wore  Messrs.  0.  L.  Sebepp  & Koon,  Rotterdam  ; Messrs. 
Mattbes  & Bormeeater,  Amsterdam  ; the  Brunsw-ck 
Quinine  Works;  and  the  Amsterdam  Quinine  Works. 
— Chemist  and  Druggist. 

❖ 

ARTESIAN  lUELLS  AT  QUETTA  AND  MADRAS. 

Artesian  wells  are  being  bored  successfully  in  various 
parts  of  Quetta,  and  one  in  Sir  R,  Sandeman’s  compout  d 
is  worked  by  a w'm.lraill  (an  American  patent)  much  to 
the  a.stcnishineut  of  the  natives. 

A bore  at  Nr-g  ipatam  has  been  sunk  to  a depth  of 
only  200  feet  which  in  the  country  of  Artoi.s  itself  would 
have  been  con.tidtred  extremely  moderate  and  far  below 
the  average.  With  a bore  of  this  depth  the  water  rose 
to  within  one  foot  of  the  gronud  surface,  thus  practically 
demonstrating  Ihit  an  aita.dan  spring  had  been  struck. 
In  the  Madras  i’r  sidency  at  le.ist  wells  have  not  been 
bored  to  any  great  depth  and  great  advantages  might 
accrue  if  Hie  Negnpatam  Councillors  perrevered  in  their 
efforts  to  siuk  the  boic  deeper,  even  though  it  may  not 
bo  clear  to  tli.  in  that  better  rernU.s  would  be  achii-ved. 
The  Governuio  it  order  on  Dr.  King’s  Report  promises 
help  from  Provincial  funds  as  an  inducement  to  the 
Couucillvr.s  to  c jidinuG  work.  As  it  novr  stands  (he  well 
is  a succe'S  in  as  far  as  the  two  essential  requisites  of  a 
w.iter-.supply.  i.ami-ly.  (iiniritity  and  quality,  have  been 
s cured. — Indian  UnguiCir. 

)I’  IS  ru'uoured  Ui.it  the  inis.sioii  of  the  Director  of 
riiblic  Works,  Mr.  MacB  idc;  V,  ho  is  leaving  for  India 
shortly,  ii  to  iiisptc’  w.- rk  done  in  Arlesian  wells 
with  rofciciicc  lo  Iho  n quireim  nls  of  the  Jaffna  Penin- 
uda  and  otli  r jiaitsof  Die  island. — Ed.  T.  A.  \ 



I’k:i:i).vs  ,\M)  Hkk.s.  Siiy.s  a writoi’  in  the 
latoBt  Ci/niliill: — An  Ameiican  passenger  p'gcon 
tlio  Athiiitic  Ocean  i.i  two  days  and  two  nigiits, 
flying  .-it  I he  la’e  of  1 (iCO  nvlcs  a day.  A curious 
acenn!  isi'ivin  of  a race  between  bees  and  pigeons, 
iu  wliicb  ibf  first  bee  finishi  (1  a quarter  of  a minute 
before  tl  e hist  pis'con,  lliroe  otlior  bcos  bent  the 
recond  i.igeon,  and  eight  Ixesand  eight  pigeons  made 
a dead  heat  ovoi  a course  of  a longue. 


THE  NEW  COCONUT  PRODUCT. 

Paragraphs  have  been  going  the  round  concerning  a 
new  manufactured  product  of  the  coconut,  which  is 
spoken  of  wrongly  as  “ coconut  butter.”  Being  re- 
garded as  a butter,  and  produced  at  about  half  the 
average  market  price  of  ordinary  butter,  some  writers 
have  fallen  into  the  error  of  regarding  it  as  a new 
adulterant  of  dairy  produce,  and  a rival  to  margarine. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  not  a butter  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  and  in  the  next  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed as  an  adulterant  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  flavour 
and  colour.  It  is,  in  fart,  a vegetable  lard,  and  as  such 
is  intended  to  be  used  in  cooking,  and  perhaps  in 
pharmacy.  The  na'  ives  of  India  use  a large  quanity  of 
fat  under  the  name  of  “ghee,”  answering  in  colour  and 
quality  to  our  “ lard.”  It  is  the  product  of  buffalo 
milk,  and  inasmuch  as  Hindoos  will  not  use  any 
animal  fat,  and  the  Mahomuiedans  avoid  (be  use  of 
hog’s  lard,  this  ghee  is  the  only  article  in  use  through- 
out India  for  culinary  purposes,  and  it  is  rather  dear, 
for  there  is  a large  dema' d for  it,  and  the  snpply  is 
limited.  The  newly-introduced  coconut  fat  is  said  to  be 
both  a belter  and  cheaper  article  which  cann  i fail  to 
commend  itself  to  the  Hindoos  and  Mabomroedans,  and 
so  come  into  extensive  use  throughout  India  as  a 
purely  vegetable  product. — Bargoyne's  MontMy  Prices 
Current, 


THE  NEW  DIMBULA  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

REPORT,  SEASON,  1889  90. 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  presenting  their 
Fifth  Annual  Report. 

The  yield  of  coffee,  cinchona,  and  tea,  has  in  each 
case  exceeded  the  estimate,  and  good  prices  have  been 
realized.  The  quality  of  the  tea  is  well  maintained. 
The  reports  received  by  the  Directors  of  the  present 
condition  and  unfavourable  future  prospects  of  the 
coffee  cultivation  have  induced  thrin  reluctantly  to 
consent,  as  a precautionary  measure  to  have  a portion 
of  the  remaining  coffee  land  interplanted  with  tea. 
Cinchona  has  been  suffering  from  repeated  attacks  of 
caterpillers,  which  have  caused  some  mortility  among 
the  trees.  'Tea  is  progressing  sa*is'^actoriIy,  and  the 
Directors  anticipate  a substantial  increase  in  pro- 
ductivenes.s  during  the  present  sin-on.  The  accounts 
now  presented  show  a surplus  of  £4,661  after  credi- 
ting “ Tea  extension  fund  ” as  usual,  with  a propor- 
tion of  the  cinchona  pr  iceeds,  and  af;er  writiig  off  a 
dne  proportion  of  the  “ Factory  and  Machinery  Ac- 
count.” The  Directors  propose  a Dividend  *t  the  usual 
rate  of  8 per  cent  per  annum,  on  the  A Shares  for 
the  year  ending  30th  June  last,  one  half  of  which  was 
paid  in  March  last.  In  accordance  wi  h the  hope 
held  out  at  the  last  General  Meeting,  the  Directors 
were  able  to  pay  2 per  cent  on  the  B Sharec  iu  March 
last,  and  they  now  propose  a further  payment  in  reduc- 
tion of  the  cumulative  dividend  acciuiog  on  these  shares 
of  4 per  cent.  The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in 
recording  their  appreciation  of  the  energetic  and  eflB- 
cient  manner  in  which  the  Manafer  and  Superin- 
tendents continue  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
pany in  Oeylon.  Mr.  Ciuver  having  retired  from  the 
Board,  the  Directors  have  elected  Jlr.  William  Her- 
bert Anderson,  late  of  Hoiyrood  estate,  to  fill  the 
vacinev. — By  order  of  the  Board,  J.  Swan,  Secretary. 

52,  Graceebureb  Street,  London,  E.  C.,  Oct.  27th. 

The  New  Dimbola  Company,  Limited. 

Working  Account,  1839-90,  for  the  Season  ending  30th 
Juno,  1890. 

Dr. 

To  Ordinary  Expenditure  in  Ceylon — 

£ s.  d.  £ ».  d. 

Coffee  3,194  7 7 

Tea  G,565  18  H 

Cinchona 857  1 4 

10  537  7 10 

Two  two-thirds  of  proceeds  of  Cinchona  trans- 
ferred to  “ Tea  E.xtenslon  Fund  ” ...  2,016  0 0 

To  amount  written  off  “ Factory  Account”.,.  1,600  0 0 
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To  Expenditure  in  London — 

Directors’  Fees,  Secretary  and  General 

Ollice  Expenses  484  2 10 

To  Bilanee  of  Interest  •••  • 59  2 7 

To  Balance  carried  to  “ Profit  and  Loss 

Aecomit”  '.269  9 8 


21,946  2 11 


By 


net  proceeds  of  produce  sold  in  London — 

£ s,  d. 

Coffee  7,067  12  7 

Tea  10,673  3 10 

Cincliona 3,024  18  6 


not  proceeds  of  produce  sold  in  Cey Ion- 

Coffee  76  15  5 

Tea  112  1 9 


Counnission  on  Sale  of  Produce,  &c. 

Balance  of  Interest  

Manufacturing  other  Tea 


s.  d. 


20,765  14  11 


IRS  17 
699  7 

392  3 


21,946  2 11 


Tea  Extension  Fund. 


Dr. 

To 


To 


expenditure  in  Ceylon,  in  continuing  the 
replanting  and  improvement  of  tlie  Estate, 
and  cultivation  of  land  not  in  bearing 

'Tea  £1,536  0 7 

Cinchona 80  18  9 

1,616  19 

Balance  carried  to  next  account,  as  per 
Balance  Sheet  1,199  12 


s.  d 


2,816  11 


Balance  Sheet,  June  30th,  1890. 


Dr. 


ToC.ipital  Subscribed— £ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s 

d. 

2,208  A shares 
Bonus  Cnpital— 

22,080 

u 

0 

5,571  B shares  5-5,710 

0 

0 

8llC  „ 8,410 

0 

0 

64,120 

0 

0 

86,200 

0 

0 

To  Capital  Unissued — 

3,792  A shares  17,920 

0 

0 

429  B „ 4,290 

0 

0 

2,159  C „ 21,590 

0 

0 

43,800 

0 

0 

8,  d. 


80,200  0 0 


in  all  13,000  shares.  Total  Capital  £13'), OjU  0 0 


To  Sundry  Creditors— 

Acceptances  oulstandioe 
Accounts  outslancliug 


£7,115  8 3 
259  7 0 


7,374  15 
4,66L  6 


Profit  and  Loss  Accounl’’ 

’ Tea  Extension  Fund,”  Balance  from  above 

Account  ...  ...  ...  1,189  1'3 


Cr. 

By  Prime  Cost  of  estate  ... 

I,,  Ameunt  of  Bonus  Capital  as  pc 
Contra 

Total  Nominal  Cost  of  estate 
,,  Factory  and  Machiuery”  as 
per  last  Balance  Sheet 
“ Additions  duiing  the  year 


£ 

s. 

d. 

20,938 

4 

0 

''64,120 

0 

0 

4,796 

0 

0 

7G0 

0 

0 

5,5y6 

0 

0 

1,560 

0 

0 

/.ess  Amount  written  off 

By  Cash  at  Bankers — 

Deposit  and  Current  Accounts  ... 

,,  Office  FurniUire 

,,  Produce  in  hand  and  in  transit,  30th  June 
since  realized  at 

„ Sundry  Debtors  ...  ... 


£89,435  12  11 


s.  d 


85,058  4 0 


3,996  0 0 

6,759  10  8 
30  0 0 

3,574  0 2 
17  18  1 

£99,435  12  11 


Fruit  (,'ri.Trini. — Tliore  is  mi  inten'stinp; 
pipor  in  the  National  Review  on  “Fruit  Culture  in 
Woroesterehire,”  by  Mr.  Farkinsou,  who  meutione, 
among  other  interesting  facts,  that  one  earwig  biting 
a bole  into  one  apple  may  oaase  a whole  roomful  of 
atoied  fruit  to  go  roteu, 


the 


CEYLOA'  TEA  IN  ECMT. 

The  ligijptian  Gazette  of  19lh  Nov.  contains 
following  paragraph  : — ■ 

^Ye  draw  the  attention  of  our  rtad.rs  to  tho  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Oey'oii  Tea  Groweis’  Association  for 
which  Messrs.  Edgar  Kirby  and  Oo,  are  the  agents 
in  Egypt,  with  Mr.  Fleurcnt  as  sub-agent, at  Cairo  and 
Mr.  j.  Slavick  as  sub-agent  ut  Port  Said.  Ceylon  tea 
has  made  its  way  of  late  years  in  public  favour  ; tha 
Egyptian  market  has  not  bean  oveiloi  ked  and  the 
honour  of  being  the  pioneers  of  the  Ceylon  tea  trade 
in  Egypt  belongs  to  Messrs.  Edgar  Kirby  and  Co. 

The  advertisement  referred  to  is  as  follows  ; — 

The  Ceylon  Tea  GnowERs’  Association,  Colo.mbo. 


Sold  in  leaden  packeio  of  ^ lb.  and  1 lb.  Each 
packet  bears  a facsimile  of  the  “Chief  Brand  ” vvilhout 
which  none  is  genuine. 

Sub-Agents. 

Cairo. — E.  J.  Flenreut,  opposite  the  Credit  Lyonnais. 
Port  Said. — Jas.  Slavick. 

Solo  Agents  for  Egypt, 

Edgar  Kirby  & Co.,  Maison  Bolauachi,  Alexandria. 
N.B. — Seven  oue-pound  packets  of  our  best  Ceylon 
Tea  sent  postage  free  to  any  part  of  Egypt. 

Just  below  this  advGitisement  appears  another,  as 
follows ; — 

Ceylon  Cooperaitve  Tea  Gardens  Oo. 

Tbes  de  Ceylan  Sans  Mdlange. 

En  paquets  cle  1 ib.  enveloppcs  de  plomb  sur  lea 
terrains  de  recoUece  a Oejlau.  on  cn  boites  de  10  lb. 
Seuls  agents  a Alexandrie  : Mellor  & Co. 

Do.  au  Caire:  Walker  & Oo. 

Tho  more  the  merrier  ! 


CINCHONA  CULTIVATION  IN  JAVA. 

Mr.  van  Eorannde’a  report  for  the  3rd  quarter  of 
1890  on  the  Java  Coveriiment  Cinohena  Gardens 
states  that  the  weather  had  been  changeable,  the 
east  monsoon  having  been,  as  in  1889,  very 
abnormal.  The  continuous  rain  on  the  Tangkoeban- 
prahoe  had  interfered  with  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  Stirring  of  the  roil  had  been  carried  on 
vigorously  during  the  quarter.  A commencement 
was  made  with  the  planting  of  strips  of  land  to 
form  belts  between  tha  four  esiablisbments  on  tha 
Malabar  mountains.  The  caterpillar  plague  again 
gave  great  trouble,  except  in  the  closely  planted 
gardens,  and  theae  were  therefore  cropped  as  little 
as  possible.  The  crop  of  bark  for  tho  year  was  so 
far  '250,000  half  kilograms,  of  which  at  the  end 
of  September  177,369  pounds  had  been  despatched 
to  Tandjong-Priok.  At  the  sales  in  July  and 
August  in  Amsterdam  of  bark  of  the  1889  orop, 
the  average  prices  per  half  kilo  and  per  unit  of 
quinine  sulphate  were  8 and  9^-  cents.  On  account 
of  the  want  of  dry  weather  in  1889,  and  excess  of 
rain  this  year,  the  ledgeriana  blossoming  and  faiiting 
was  intsifered  with,  and  consequently  the  numerous 
orders  for  seed  could  not  be  executed.  Sales  of  seed 
could  not  therefore  take  place  before  November  and 
December. 


Obangk-Growino  is  now  a considerable  and  in- 
creasing indu.stry  in  some  parts  of  California.  And 
by  last  report  of  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Loa 
Angelos  an  orange  orchard  of  ten  acres  (here,  in 
eight  years  from  planting,  will  pay  tor  all  tho  outlay 
and  leave  the  owner  a profit  of  £190  or  thereabouts. 
After  that  it  will  yield  a return  to  (ho  owner 
of  not  less  than  £1,660  per  annum.  Good  suitable 
land  with  watcr-riglit  can,  ho  says,  be  bought  at 
£G0  to  £70  au  acre.  The  crop  at  Los  .tngeloa, 
which  last  year  reached  27,000  tons,  will  this  yoav 
reach  35,000  tons. — J.  A,  rreea. 
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PURE  CEYLON  TEAS  FN.  IMPURE  TEA 
BINS  AND  “ CLEANSING  FIRES.” 

That  the  second  is  incompatible  with  the  first  goes 
without  saying.  Then  how  to  keep  the  second  con- 
stantly pure  and  without  much  trouble  is  the  question. 
Mr.  John  Hughes,  the  Chemist,  has  already  told  us 
how  to  purify  metal  tea-pots— clean  them  well  out 
with  hot  water  and  while  the  moisture  still  clings 
to  their  interior  drop  in  a live  coal  and  close  the 
lid— the  resultant  steam  will,  in  five  minutes,  thoroughly 
cleanse  metal  te.a-pot.  Carry  the  same  idea  out  with 
regard  to  tea  bins.  Speedily  sponge  down  the  aides, 
then  rapidly  place  on  two  bricks  at  the  bottom  a 
piece  of  iron,  the  size  of  half  a brick,  brought  to 
white  heat  in  the  Sirocco,  close  down  the  lid  and 
make  aiitight,  and  the  virtue  of  “ cleansing  fires” 
is  at  once  secured. — Cor, 

THUNDERSTORM  S. 

Robekt  H.  Scoti,  in  “Longman’s  Magazine.” 

A flash  of  lightning  a mile  in  length  is  nothing 
very  extraordinary,  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  experiments  to  bring  electricity 
down  from  the  clouds  are  very  dangerous,  and 
have  frequently  had  fatal  results.  Soon  after 
Franklin,  in  the  last  century,  had  made  his  famous 
experiment  with  a kite,  and  proved  that  electricity 
existed  in  a thunder-cloud,  natural  philosophers 
generally  began  to  imitate  him.  One  of  them  in 
St.  Petersburg,  a Professor  Eiohmann,  arranged  in 
apparatus  to  collect  this  electricity.  On  the  first 
ocoasion  of  a storm  he  went  to  his  laboratory  to 
observe  the  effects.  A ball  of  fire  was  seen  to 
leap  from  the  apparatus  to  his  head,  and  he  fell 
lifeless.  Having  thus  got  some  idea  of_  the  force 
exerted  by  lightning,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the 
reader  to  learn  something  as  to  the  means  we  possess 
of  guarding  ourselves,  or  rather  our  houses,  from 
injury.  A flash  of  lightning  really  consists  of  a 
discharge  between  two  objects,  say  two  clouds,  or 
a,  cloud  and  the  earth,  oppositely  electrified,  the 
charges  on  which  suddenly  combine,  with  the 
manifestation  of  light  and  heat.  Lightning  con- 
ductors are  ocntrivances  by  which  the  electricity 
of  the  earth  is  allowed  to  escape  quietly  into  the 
atmosphere,  where  it  meets  with  electricity  of  the 
opposite  character  from  the  clouds,  and  the  two 
neutralise  each  other  quietly,  without  any  explosive 
discharge,  or,  in  other  words,  without  lightning. 
I need  not  go  back  to  the  first  principles  of 
electrical  science  and  explain  why  it  is  that  electri- 
city passes  most  easily  through  metals,  and  escapes 
with  greater  freedom  from  sharp  points  than  from 
rounded  knobs.  Assuming  these  elementary  facts, 
I may  say  that  on  any  object,  such  as  a he  use 
or  other  building,  the  electricity  tends  to  accumulate 
itself  on  all  projecting  portions  of  the  roof,  &c,, 
and  especially  on  the  highest  points  of  it. 

The  ideal  complete  lightning-rod  system  would 
call  for  a sharp. pointed  copper  rod  erected  at  each 
of  these  projecting  pir.nacles,  and  rising  above  it, 
and  would  then  connect  all  of  these  separate  points 
by  copper  rods,  and  eventually  carry  down  a stout 
copper  rod  to  the  earth.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
due  attention  is  paid  to  certain  main  precautions;— 
(1)  The  point  of  the  conductor  must  be  kept  sharp; 
(2>  the  section  of  the  conducting-rod  mutt  be 
sufficient  to  allow  the  electricity  to  piss  along  it ; 

(3)  the  rod  must  be  perfectly  continuous  ; and_  lastly 

(4) ,  the  rod  must  bn  eflioiently  connected  with  the 
ground.  1.  The  sharpness  of  the  point  is  insured 
by  gilding  it  or  coating  it  with  some  metal  which 
reeiata  oxidation.  2.  As  to  the  sootion  of  the  rod, 

tkbat  half  an  inch  ip  diameter  is  swllioient  for 


all  ordinary  buildings.  Bars  are  not  usually  em- 
ployed,  as  it  is  difficult  to  bend  them  over  cornices, 
&c. ; accordingly,  either  wire  ropes  or  tapes  are 
taken.  The  wire  ropes  are  more  liable  to  corrosion 
from  wet  getting  in  between  the  strands  than  are 
tapes,  so  that  the  latter  are  generally  preferred. 
The  metal  used  is  always  copper,  bemg  less 
oxidisable  than  iron,  and  being  reasonably  cheap 
and  a very  good  conductor.  3.  The  continuity  of 
the  metallic  connection  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  rod  to  the  ground  can  only  be  secured  by 
having  as  few  joints  as  may  be,  and  by  making 
those  joints  as  true  and  firm  as  possible  by  soldering. 
The  joints  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time, 
for  it  is  often  found,  on  examination  of  old  con- 
ductors, that  while  the  copper  wire  or  tape  is 
quite  sound  along  its  straight  reaches,  at  the  bends 
or  joints  corrosion  has  set  in.  As  a chain  is  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  a corroded  conductor, 
such  as  has  been  described,  is  perfectly  useless. 
4.  The  earth  connection. — It  is  not  easy  in  all 
cases  to  insure  that  this  is  satisfactory.  Electri- 
city will  not  pass  at  all  so  easily  into  dry  earth 
as  into  wet  earth,  and  merely  plunging  the  end 
of  the  rope  or  tape  into  wet  earth  is  not  .tUfficient, 
The  conductor  from  the  building  should  be  soldered 
at  its  end  to  a large  sheet  of  copper,  say  at  least 
two  square  yards  in  area,  buried  in  damp  soil, 
or  else  soldered  to  the  water  or  gas  mains,  so  as  to 
insure  that  a large  surface  of  metal  is  in  contact 
with  damp  earth. 

Supposing  that  the  whole  system  of  protection 
against  damage  from  lig’otning  has  been  properly 
planned,  the  work  should  be  carefully  tested  after 
its  completion,  because  injury  to  it  often  occurs 
at  the  vei'y  last,  owing  to  accidental  causes,  or  to 
the  carelessness  of  workmen.  Conductors  should 
also  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  throughout 
their  whole  length,  to  make  sure  that  all  the  joints 
are  sound.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the 
earth  in  which  the  terminating  plate  is  buried  is 
kept  thoroughly  moist.  If  any  of  these  particulars 
be  neglected,  the  conductor  will  be  practically  use- 
less, and  will  afford  no  protection  to  the  structure. 
The  extreme  practical  importance  of  security  against 
lightning  must  be  my  excuse  for  having  been  more 
diffuse  over  the  object  of  lightning-conductors  than 
over  other  details  of  the  phenomena  and  eSeets  of 
thunderstorms. — Puhlic  Opinion. 

4 

INDIAN  TEA  IN  PARIS. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  tea 
induttry  in  India  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  efforts 
being  made  to  open  new  markets  for  the  yearly  in- 
creasing production  of  the  country.  The  Indian  tea 
planters  too  long-  neglected  this  work,  bnt  during  the 
last  few  years  they  have  been  striving  to  make  up 
lost  ground.  By  far  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  these  undertakings  is  that  which  is  beifig 
conducted  in  Paris.  Paris  is  important  as  being  not 
only  the  capital  of  France,  but  the  centre  of  the  world 
of  fashion,  although,  in  the  interests  of  British  tea- 
growers,  we  must  regret  that  up  to  the  present  fashion 
has  not  set  in  favour  of  tea. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  movement  one  of  the 
first  tea  cafes  in  Paris  has  been  opened  at  12,  Hue 
Auber,  centrally  situated  near  the  Opera  House,  and 
it  is  certain  that  it  will  be  a boon  to  those  who  love 
good  tea,  well  made  and  served.  In  order  to  associate 
this  new  departure  with  the  Indian  Palace,  the  designs 
have  been  prepared  by  the  same  architect,  Mr.  Purdon 
Olaike,  C.I.E.,  f.eib.a.,  who  is  probably  better 
qualified  than  any  other  man  in  Europe  to  show 
what  can  be  done  in  the  adaptation  of  Indian 
architecture  to  European  requirements.  The  facade, 
au  iiroade  of  three  entranoes,  is  in  the  Mogul 
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style.  It  consists  of  a curved  framework  in  Deodar- 
filled  with  panels  of  highly  decorated  Indian  glazed 
tiles.  Above  are  two  inscriptions  in  Hindustanee 
and  the  wonis  “ Au  Palais  Indien.”  The  front  of 
the  interior  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  ornamen- 
tal carved  screen  filled  with  lattice  work.  At  the 
back  is  a spacious  saloon.  There  is  & separate  entrance 
to  each  of  the  front  ilivisions,  one  of  which  is  need 
as  a shop  for  selling  dry  tea,  and  the  other  as  the  tea 
restaurant.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  even  the  most  handsome  cafes  in  Paris. 
'The  Indian  style  is  oanied  throughout.  Opposite  the 
pat titiou  mentioned  above,  there  is  an  elaborate*y 
carved  diviin  in  a recess  also  filled  with  lattice  work 
and  carving.  Between  the  front  salon  and  the  larger 
room  behind  are  three  beautiful  ludiau  arches,  both 
sides  of  which  ate  covered  with  carving.  The  larger 
saloon  represents  the  lent  of  au  Indian  prince  ; 
the  walls  and  ceilings  are  draped  with  rich 
stuffs,  and  the  light  is  softened  by  btirg 

adimitted  through  three  windows  of  stained  glass. 
These  windows  reoall  those  formerly  existing  in  the 
old  palace  of  Joypur.  In  panels  the  names  of  the 
leading  tea  districts— Assam,  Caohar,  Sylhet,  Dooar.«, 
Kangra,  and  Kumaon  appear  in  striking  colours. 
It  will  be  felt  that  oil  thts  is  a brilliant  and  appro- 
priate settiug  for  the  Indian  tea  of  excellent  quality 
which  is  the  only  kind  supplied.  So  far  ns  we  know 
this  is  the  first  shop  or  restaurant  in  Europe  the  de- 
corations of  which  ate  exclusively  Indian.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  how  easily  the  lich  act  of  country  can  be 
applied  to  European  requirements  wo  hope  the  res- 
taurent  may  bo  popular  wi  h many  who  are  not  so 
deeply  iuterestod  in  lire  tea  question.— 2 imes  of  India, 
Nov.  *5ih. 


WYNAAD  PLANTING  NOTES. 

Like  Mr.  Micawber,  we  are  beginning  to  hope  that 
“ something  is  going  to  turn  up,”  for  the  weather  1ms 
been  so  extra,ordiiiiry  and  so  unusual,  '.hat  we  can  only 
suppose  (according  to  your  ” Native  Observer”)  that 
the  Sbastras  must  have  predicted  if.  Perhaps  he  can 
also  teL  us  whaf  rraults  are  to  bo  expected  ! (Jou- 
thiual  downpours  have  kept  iha  country  as  green  and 
luxuriant  as  in  inid-monsoon  ; plants,  which  are  usu- 
ally withering  by  now, have  again  sprouted  up  in  fresh 
life.  Tnere  is  a rush  of  new  wood  on  the  coffee  trees, 
and  spike  is  showing  up.  We  heard  unmoved,  of  cin- 
chona clearings  being  planted  up  during  the  last  week 
in  October  ; and  those  ivho  were  shaving  (trees)  expe- 
rienced phases  of  despair,  only  to  ho  understood  by  the 
spectacle  of  heaps  of  hark  becoming  “ discolored,”  for 
lack  of  sunshine  to  dry  it  properly.  But  during  the 
last  few  days  there  has  been  a delightful  change,  and 
we  are  having  bright  days  and  cool  crisp  mornings  and 
evenings,  without  the  usual  accompaniment  of  east 
winds.  It  is  great  relief  to  us ; tor  wo  began  to  dread  a 
renewal  of  the  loaf  disease  from  continuous  wet.  Our 
coffee  i*,  as  usual,  locking  “splendid  for  next  year.” 
It  should  console  us  for  the  wretched  disappointment 
of  tho  present  crop,  to  notice  th^'.t  an  idle  season  has 
opipareutly  invigorated  tl.elrees  very  markedly.  Fields 
wliich  a few  mouths  ago  seemed  lit,  only  to  abandon, 
have  burst  out  again  in  a splendid  show  of  new  wood 
and  leaf.  If  only  we  could  fe.l  sure  of  seasonable 
blossoming  showers,  we  might  be  eased  of  a great  load 
of  anxiety,  for  the  trees  give  every  promise  of  a fine 
crop  in  111.  Over  that  of  Tl)  we  may  draw  a melan- 
choly veil.  \Yith  most  of  us,  even  our  lowest  estimates 
have  been  reduced,  and  reduotion”  in  everything 
else,  is  the  alarming  result — alunning,  because  coffee 
now-a-days  must  be  coddled — or  go  out, — so  that  it  is 
after  all  but  a doubtful  economy  to  cut  down,  abso- 
lutely, necessary  expenses.  The  lowness  geuervlly  af- 
fects our  labour.  Urop  hi  nearly  over  iu  most  places 
already,  aud  it  is  very  diffioult  to  employ  the  usual 
gangs.  The  labour  question  ba.s  been  an  unpleasant 
one  all  this  year.  Our  coolies  (heavily  advanced  of 
course)  should  have  been  in  during  the  latter  end  of 
May,  but  very  few  arrived  before  August,  and  many 
are  only  now  putting  iu  an  appearance.  Oousequciitly 
we  had  to  struggle  through  our  weeding  aud  planting, 


with  any  gang.s  we  could  get  from  the  coast,  and  our 
Lordly  Canarese  complain,  because,  “ they’ve  got  no 
work  to  do,”  and  threaten  to  take  contracts  in  other 
districts,  oblivious,  s.-erningly,  of  what  they  still  owe  us. 

* * *Tho  ainbona  disease  still  continues  in  places,  but  has 
not  ckstroyed  all  faith  in  the  product.  New  clearings 
have  been  opened  iu  the  district  for  ledgers,  and  a 
great  deal  of  Liberian  coffee,  aud  pepper  Las  also  been 
planted.  The  pepper  crop  does  not  seem  to  le  parti- 
cularly good  this  3 ear.  Lotus  hope  that  it,  as  well  as 
cc  ffee,  meditates  doing  us  a good  turn  in  the  coming  sea- 
son. I think  wo  deserve  it. — Madras  Times,  Nov.  22nd. 

O 

NOTES  ON  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

{From  Messrs.  Sddmmcl  Co.'s  Hcport  ) 

Eucalyptus  OiL.~The  production  of  eucalyptus  oil 
in  Alt,Gi'ia,  which  only  amounts  to  about  2,000  kilos 
a year,  is  said  to  be  capable  of  considerable  extension, 
and  even  at  the  low  prices  it  must  be  a very  lucrative 
industry,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  in  Leipzig  with  French  material,  the 
price  of  which  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  enormous 
rate  of  radway  carriage.  It  is  also  said  that  in  Algeria 
the  cultivation  of  Eucalyptus  rostrata  is  steadily 
gaining  ground,  although  this  species  is  of  slight  value 
cniy  for  ihe  manufacture  of  oil.  Oil  of  this  variety  has 
noL  hitherto  been  known  in  commerce.  With  relerence 
to  an  observation  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Squire,  in  the  Chemist 
and  Druggist  that  an  oil  has  frequently  been  met 
with  in  commerce  lately  which  was  offered  as  Eucalyp- 
tus Amygdalina,  but  which  contained  no  phellandrene, 
and  was  dextrogyre  instead  of  levogyre  to  polarised 
light,  we  have  ourselves  noticed  that  the  oil  bought 
direct  from  Australia  recently  contained  only  a small 
percentage  of  phellaudren  and  was  weakly  dextrogyre. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  leaves  of  different 
varieties  of  eucalyptus  are  no  longer  kept  carefully 
separated  in  Ausirulia  during  the  distilling  opera- 
tion, and  that  consequently  rha  names  uuUer  vl-ich 
the  oils  are  brought  into  commerce  do  not  t,  .ujs 
correspond  with  their  origin.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  Berlin  Cougrt ss  three  new  varieties  of  eucalyp- 
tus oils  d stilled  by  us  were  exhibited.  These  oils 
are  uut  yet  found  in  commerce,  but  one  or  the  other  of 
them  is  about  to  make  its  appearance.  These  oils  are 
the  distillates  of  E.  dealhata,  E.macxilata,  and  E.  macu- 
lata  var.  citriodora,  all  of  them  of  a fiue  meliasa-like 
flavour.  In  tho  meantime  large  samples  of  distilled  oil 
of  E,  maculata  var.  citriodora  have  been  received  from 
Queensland.  This  oil  has  been  distilled  by  Mr.  J.qSreys 
T'lmbury.  Not  only  does  its  flavour  agree  with  that 
of  our  distillate,  but  its  other  properties  also  are  so 
much  akin  to  it  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  iden- 
tity of  its  origin.  Its  e-g.  at  15°  is  0 873 ; about 
three-fourths  of  it  has  a boiling  point  of  205®  to  210®, 
small  quantities  vapouri-iitg  somewhat  below  or  above 
this  temperature.  The  fraction  haviog  a boiling  point 
of  205°  to  210®  consists  of  almost  chemically  pure 
citronellon.  Upon  agitating  the  oil  with  a solution 
of  bisulphite  of  soda  the  mixture  becomes  strongly 
heated  and  forms  a fairly  hard  mass,  from  which, 
after  washing  with  ether  and  decomposing 
with  a solution  of  soda,  pure  citronellon  sepa- 
rates. The  parts  of  a lower  boiling-point  than  200’ 
(about  -1  per  cent,  of  the  wholel  showed  none  of  the 
characteristic  reactions  of  cineol  (eucalyptol),  and  it 
may  therefore  bo  taken  for  granted  that  this  botiy  is 
wanting  in  the  oil  of  E.  macidata  var.  citriodora.  The 
thoroughly  rectified  oil  is  colourless,  has  a pleasant 
flavonr  of  melissa,  and,  presuming  the  price  not  to 
ho  too  high,  will  be  useful  iu  perfumery  aud  soap- 
making.  Uii'ortunately,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  price,  and  therefore  will  scarcely  be 
pofsible  to  make  any  sales  until  April  next  year. 
There  is  no  dcubt  that  the  oil  has  a very  much 
finer  flavour  than  citronella  til,  aud  if  its  price 
should  lie  between  2s  (11  and  oi  6d  per  lb.  it  may 
find  a considerable  employment ; if  it  is  dearer  how- 
ever, it  will  only  be  used  on  a smaller  scale.  [In 
January  of  this  year  wo  had  a communication  from 
our  Melbourne  office  regarding  this  oil  iu  which  it 
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is  stated  that  “ the  leaves  are  carefully  separated 
from  the  young  shoots,  aud  the  oil  distilled  liom 
them  alone.  In  its  own  dislrict  it  is  being  used  as 
a substitute  for  globulus  oil  for  medic iiisl  purposes. 
Oil  distilled  from  the  older  leaves  not  separated  from 
the  stalks  Mr.  Tinibury  calls  ‘commercial  oil’  of  E. 
citriodora,  and  sells  it  at  SI  per  gallon.  The  purer  oil 
is  put  up  for  retail  sate  in  bottles,  sold  wholec-ale  as 
follows  : — 5 oz.  9b  ; I oz.  16s;  2oz.28s  4oz.  48s  per  dc  zen, 
pint  bottles,  20s  each.  Mr.  Timbury  states  that  the  oil  is 
a powerful  disinfectant  and  c’eodcrant,  even  the  tiqueo' s 
solution  deodorising  the  most  offensive  matter.  The 
yield  from  a ton  of  moderately  dry  leaves  is  about  520 
oz.  of  oil,  from  fresh  leaves  about  270  oz.  There  is  only 
one  other  lemon-scented  eucalyptus.”  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  there  is  little  hope  of  tie  oil  coming 
down  to  2s  6d  or  3s  6d  per  lb.  We  may  alto  r^cal 
the  fact  here,  which  we  stated  as  long  ago  as  May,  1886, 
that  the  leaves  of  old  and  young  trees  alike  of  E.  amyg- 
dalina  aud  several  varieties  thereof,  as  well  as  tie  leave,  s 
of  other  species,  are  gathered  by  the  buehmen  collec- 
tors, who  have  no  botanical  knowledge  ; hence  there 
arises  considerable  vaiiation  in  the  physical  properties 
of  the  different  brands  of  Austrati  cn  E'.  amyydalina  oil. 
— Ed.  C’.  and  D.'\ — Chemist  and  Druggist. 



A VEGETABLE  CONDUCTOR  OE 
ELECTRICITV. 

Some  very  interesting  letters  and  notes  have  recently 
been  appearing  in  Reis  and  Rayyet,  ii  very  smarily- 
conducted  Calcutta  paper,  in  reference  to  an  old  aud 
curious  custom  of  the  Hindus  of  Bengal.  It  .=etms 
that  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  Hindoos  to  place  on  the  roofs  of  the'r  hou  es  a 
plant,  the  identity  of  which  appears  to  be  disputed 
among  Indian  botvnif-ts,  some  call  ng  it  a Csctiis,  wfeil  t 
others  declare  it  to  oe  a Euphoibia.  One  cf  the 
correspondents  is  quite  mistaken  wr  en  he  rays  that 
the  Cactus — which  we  will  arsumo  the  plant  to  le — 
helps  to  draw  the  electric  fluid  into  tl;e  house  by  tlie 
attraction  of  the  electricity  in  the  cloud  above,  whi  - 
ther there  be  a Cactus  plant  or  not.  The  Cactus  only 
serves  to  scatter  the  electricity  of  the  heu  e in'o 
space,  and  tterely  to  reufrali  e that  of  the  clouds, 
for  these  two  electricities  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
Bengalee  name  of  the  plant  grown  on  the  roof  is 
hdj-hdran,  i.e.,a  preventative  of  lightning— a fact  which 
conclufively  proves  that  the  Hindoos  ate  acquainted 
with  the  useful  property  of  this  sort  cf  plant.  It  is 
nota4«ll  impio' able  that  tie  ancient  Hindoos,  who 
displayed  so  much  learning  in  other  matters,  should 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  electricity  ; 
the  explanation  is  now  lost,  but  the  custom  remains. 
An  absurd,  au  idiotic  reason  is  given  in  Hunter’s 
Dictionary,  in  which  it  is  seriously  staled  that  becau  e 
the  Oactiis  protects  their  grounds  from  stray  cows  and 
goats,  it  will  also  similarly  protect  their  houses  from 
lightning;  the  idea  is  preposterous. 

The  cu«tom  of  placing  a Cactus  on  the  roof  is  based 
on  a highly  scientific  principle,  viz.,  that  of  the 
“power  of  points.’’  Eh  ctricity  escapes  far  more  easily 
through  a pointed  conductor  than  through  a round 
one.  For  this  reason  the  end  of  the  brass  conductors 
in  an  electric  machine  are  mounted  wiih  brass  knobs. 
The  principle  of  saving  a house  from  lightning  with 
a metallic-pointed  conductor  and  with  a prickly  Cactus 
is  the  same.  When  a cloud  highly  charged  with  elec- 
tricty  passes  over  a house,  the  house  becomes  charged 
with  electricty  of  an  opposite  kind  through  iuductifin, 
and  these  two  electricities  attract  each  other.  Light- 
niog  is  only  the  result  of  this  mutual  attraction,  when 
a portion  of  the  electricty  of  the  cloud  attracted  by 
that  of  the  earth  below  strikis  the  house.  But  if  the 
honse  is  provided  with  something  having  points,  the 
electricty  of  the  earth  escapes  into  the  air  through 
these  points,  an<i  neutralises  the  electricty  of  the  cloud 
and  thus  the  di.scharge  cannot  take  place.  The  plinit 
wliich  the  Bengalee  and  other  Hindoos  grow  on  the 
roofs  of  their  houses  has  hundreds  cf  sharp-pointed 
prickles.  The  more  the  number  of  poiuls  a conductor 


charged  with  e’ectricity  las,  the  more  easily  the 
electrical  fluid  escapes  fr,  m it.  Therefore,  in  this 
respect,  the  plant  in  question  is  far  belter  than  an 
ordinary  conductor  which  has  only  one  point.  Now-a- 
days,  the  conductor  of  a house  is  provided  with  four 
or  five  points.  The  great  drawback  in  the  use  of  the 
Cactus  is  that  it  cannot  have  proper  connection  with 
the  earth  ; the  ccunection  is  chiefly  through  bad  con- 
ductors. iStill,  something  is  better  than  uolhing. 

The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  general  interest, 
and  deserves  careful  investigation  and  enquiry.  The 
custom  does  not  appear  to  he  observed  in  Upper  India, 
but  in  Bengal  it  is  a very  common  thing  to  see  this 
plant  in  a tub  placed  on  the  house-top.  This  plant 
is  not  only  held  sacred,  but  is  reputed  to  possess  im- 
portant medicinal  properties. 

The  editor  of /few  fl«a  Royyet  states  that  the  plant 
used  on.  the  housetops  is  not  the  Indian  Cactus  so 
suggestive  cf  the  hooded  serpent,  and  appropriately 
called  Nagphani,  in  Bengal,  and  Nagkali,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast.  That  plant,  though  common 
enough,  is  neither  sacred,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know, 
used  as  a medicine  against  snakes  in  this  province. 

The  plant  prized  ns  a protection  frem  lightning  is 
the  Tekata.eij.  It  is  not  a Cactus  hut  a Euphorbia. 
Q he  subject  is  certainlj'  one  in  which  mere  light  isneeded. 
— A Travelling  Botanist. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

^ 

ON  THE  USES  OE  CUBBY  LEAVES. 

By  Dr.  E.  S.  Mootooswamy,  r.i...s.,  Tanjobe. 

The  curry  leaf  tne  {Murraya  Kaenigii,  Sprerg), 
belongs  to  the  natural  ordtr  Butacere,  and  is  remark- 
able iorits  frsgrancy.  It  is  a small  tree  wiih  pinnate 
leave.*',  leaflels  alHrna’e,  ovate,  somewhat  serrated, 
janicles  c rjmbiform,  terminal,  calyx  5-chft;  petals, 
6,  spreading;  berry  1-celled,  l-.-eedecl ; fiowi  rs  small 
and  white,  appeaiirg  in  the  hot  weather.  The  tree  is 
well-ki'ovin  throughout  the  plains  of  Southern  India, 
where  it  grows  in  the  jungles  on  the  lower  aud  moun- 
tainous s opes.  It  is  al  o cultivated  in  gardens  on 
account  of  its  leaves,  which  are  very  fragrant  and 
much  need  by  r atives  for  seasoning  their  carries. 
Some  gardeners  make  their  1 ving  by  the  daily  tale  of 
the  fresh  leaves,  and  coravars,  a class  of  wandeiing 
di  aler  , bring  the  dried  leaves,  with  those  of  Solatium 
ptibescens,  from  the  jungles  and  take  them  for 
sale  from  place  to  place.  The  vernacular  names  of  the 
•ree  allude  to  it  as  “curry  leaf”  because  of  its  use 
as  a condiment,  and  in  Sanskrit  it  is  called  the 
'‘fragrant  neem,”  and  other  one  or  o' her  of  these 
names  it  is  known  throughout  India,  Burma,  and 
Ceylon. 

The  leaves  are  the  only  part  of  the  tree,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  employed  in  native  medicine, 
and  their  properties  are  aromatic,  stomachic,  stimulant, 
astringent  and  tonic.  They  [retain  their  medicinal 
properties  even  in  iheir  dried  state.  The  leaves  are 
indispensable  in  seasoning  native  curries,  broths, 
and  pepper  water  for  their  daily  coosumption.  It 
enters  as  a principal  ingredient  in  their  curry-stuff  or 
condiment  taken  with  the  rice.  In  the  absence  of 
fresh  leaves,  dried  leaves  are  purchased  aud  stocked 
for  the  cold  season.  A seasoning  preparation,  called 
vadagam  iu  Tamil,  is  made  and  kept  for  daily  use  in 
almost  every  house,  except  those  of  Brahmins,  who 
do  not  use  onions  in  their  diet.  It  consist  of  cnions  in 
large  quantity,  while  the  other  ingredients  form  smaller 
proportions.  These  are  galic,  cumin,  foenugreek, 
rrustard,  turn-ciic,  and  curry  leaves.  These  are  well 
beaten  down  iu  a stone  mortar  and  made  into  a mass, 
from  this  a number  of  large  balls  are  rolled  np  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  They  are  smeared  with  castor  oil 
every  morning  as  they  are  exposed,  and  after  a few 
days  will  become  dry  enough  to  store.  Curry  leaves 
are  also  used  for  flavouring  chutneys. 

Persons  suffering  from  dyspepsia  .and  diarrhoea 
resulting  from  indigestion,  make  a broth  frem  the 
leaves.  They  are  first  broiled  with  ghee,  and  after  the 
addition  of  a little  tamarind  aud  salt,  water  is  added, 
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and  the  whole  bo'lod.  I have  found  this  decoction  | 
check  the  complaiot  at  once. 

A useful  pi'ep iratiou  for  allayine:  vomiting  and  putt- 
ing in  children  i^  the  following.  Onrry  leaves,  tamaiiud, 
neem,  country  gooseberry,  morinda,  of  each  one  ounce, 
sweet  flag  and  igwaiu,  of  each  one  drachm,  watei'  t n 
ouuoes.  The  dose  of  this  is  half  an  ounce  twice  a day. 

Thfi  ijreon  leaves  rubbetl  up  to  a puste  a'ul  inixeu  wifu 
buifa'0’3  tyre  (butter-milk)  have  been  given  with  sue- 
cess  in  adult  dysenteric  cases.  The  drie  I leaves  enter 
into  a compound  powder  largely  used  ss  an  astrin 'ent. 
The  seven  articles  are  as  follows,  with  their  botanical, 
English,  and  Tamil  names. 
lilurravd  Curry  leaves 

dried 

Ilango  seeds 


Karuvepillai. 


Manyifava  Indica 
Solauum  %iuhescens 
TrigontUa  Futnnm- 
yrotcuin 

Phyllcwthus  Em- 
hlica 
Feronia 
turn 
Caruin 
Equal 


elejihciii- 

copticnm 


Feenugreek 

Country 

gooseberry 
Wood  apple 


Manga  palavirai. 
Soonilay  kavathu. 
Veudayam. 

Nelli-kai. 

Velampalam. 

Omum. 


Omum 

pans  of  these  diugs  are  finely  powderel  sepa- 
rately and  then  niised.  'Jhedose  lor  cbildri-n  n 3 to 
5 griiins  in  honey,  and  for  adults  15  to  30grar,s  in 
buffalo’s  tyre.  This  powder  is  much  resorted  to  by 
native  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  dyspetic  di- 
a-rheea  of  children  attended  with  flatulency.  It  is 
very  singular  that  native  doctors,  ignorant  as  they  ore 
of  the  therapeutic  action  of  medicine,  never  co  nbine 
opium  or  other  narcotic  prep  u-ation  in  their  administra- 
tion of  remedies  in  diseases  of  children. 

D".  Roxburgh  mentions  that  the  bark  and  root  of 
the  plant  under  reference  are  applied  externa  ly  to 
cure  eruptions  and  the  wounds  made  by  the  bites  of 
animals.  A decoction  of  the  leaves  is  used  i i fever 
mixtures,  mixed  with  other  aromit  cs  and  blt’ers. 

A clear  transparent  yellow  oil  is  sometimes  ex'racted 
from  the  sc-ds  and  is  known  as  Simaholee  od,  ^ 

A chemical  examiua’iou  of  the  leaves  hi.sbeen  mu’e 
by  Mr.  .T.  G.  Pr.  bble,  and  will  be  found  in  tlie  Fharma- 
cographia  Jmlica,  vol.  i.,  p.  263.263.  From  tho  analysis 
it  appears  that  ihe  loaves  yield  to  distillations  n small 
quairtity  <f  volatile  oil  resembling  that  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Mannelos.  Ether  extractel  Tip  r 

cent,  of  resinous  m.atder,  and  a furthnr  quantity  wis 
removed  by  alcohol.  Tho  re.dn  was  greenish  b'ack  in 
colour,  araoruhous,  and  froely  solubls  in  chloroform, 
bisulphide  of  carbo'i,  benzol  and  amylic  alcohol,  le.ss 
soluble  ill  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  petroleum  etber,  and 
almost  insolube  in  ecetic  ether.  It  gave  an  emerald 
green  coloration  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  yielded  picrio 
acid  when  oxMized  by  nitric  acid.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  the  i ihereal  and  alcoholic  extracts  contained 
an  acid  principle  darkened  by  iron  salts,  but  not 
precipitated  by  gelatine.  The  bitterness  of  the  leay.  s 
is  due  to  a glucoside  provisionally  named  Kmiigin, 
The  crystals  were  sp.aringly  soluble  in  water  and 
alcobo',  and  the  solution  was  precipitated  by  tannin 
lead  acetate,  and  feuoso-ferrio  salt,  but  not  by  alkaloidul 
reagents. — Fharmaceuticid  Journal. 


RRITISH  GROWN  TEA. 

To  THE  Editor  oe  the  “ Manchester  Courier. ” 

f5ir, — It  is  said,  and  truly  said,  of  a great  living 
oiator,  that  be  made  stitistics  eloquent.  He  so  well 
understood  and  so  dexterously  employed  the  fine  art  of 
language  that  the  hum  hum  figures  of  a Budget  were 
bright  and  fresh  and  full  of  pleasant  surprises.  'We 
wish  we  knew  the  secret  of  making  attractive  the 
figures  which,  with  yonr  kind  permission,  we  would  lay 
before  your  numerous  readers.  To  bespeak  their  in- 
ten  st  in  OUT  statis  'cs  wo  wou'd  state  l>v  «ay  of  in- 
troduction that  there  fi:rur.  B claim  attention,  because 
they  affect  the  n ader’s  pockot.  They  alsa  touch 
another  equally  susceptible  spot— the  pa'ate,  and  they 


a'so  appeal  to  his  patriotism.  As  the  last  remark  may 
excite  surprise,  we  at  once  explain,  ft  is  the  object 
of  these  figures  to  show  to  what  a large  extent  tho 
British  tea  diitiker  has  already  deserted  China,  to 
confirm  him  in  that  course,  to  urge  him  to  deal 
Huothir  blow  at  that  collapsing  trade;  to  show  that 
by  a continuance  of  this  preference  for  Indian  and 
Ceylon  teas  he  will  be  immensely  assisting  his  coiin- 
t ymen,  who  are  tea  planting  and  tea  farming  in  those 
great  dopeudencii  s.  That’s  where  the  patriotism 
comes  in.  Support  your  colonial  fellow-countrymen, 
who  01)  the  hiihides  of  Assam  and  the  Chingalese 
v.illeya  are  bri  ging  science  and  method  to  bear — as 
well  ns  compromising  their  livers — in  order  to  send  you 
toa  wliich,  as  many  British  housewives  are  fully  aware, 
is  not  only  ^^lperio^  iu  flavour  to  China  tea,  but  keeps 
its  flavour  much  better.  The  almond-eyed  Ah  Sin 
does  not  send  you  his  best  tea.  He  never  did.  He 
has  always  usi  d at  home  far  better  tea  than  he  sells 
us.  Thanks  to  our  Anglo-Indian  planters,  John  China- 
man’s b^st  is  now  more  than  equalled  by  Indian  tea 
at  less  momy.  The  China  tea  grower  is  in  a bad 
way.  He  finds  himself  itr.plac.ibly  thrust  aside.  Slung 
by  the  thought  of  a ruined  industry,  he  promises  to 
mend  his  w.iys.  Trust  him  not.  He  will  fool  you 
again  if  you  give  him  the  chanc  '.  Now  for  the  figures  : — 

111  16'38,  for  the  first  time,  this  country  received  more 
tea  from  India  and  Oe.vlon  than  from  Chira.  Go 
back  35  years  to  1834.  Tho  quantity  of  Cliina  tea 
used  in  Great  Britain  was  nearly  62,000,000  pounds, 
and  the  quantity'  of  China  tea  used  iii  1889  in 
Great  Bii'ain  was  just  ov.  r 61,000,000  lb.  In  1854 
h.owe'er,  the  62,000,000  lb.  represented  our  total 
c uisuaiiitioi),  as  China  was  our  so’e  source  of  supply. 
But  in  1880  wo  used  185,000,000  lb.,  of  which  India 
s ipplicd  96,000,000  lb.,  and  Ceylon  28,000,000  lb. 
Or  to  put  I . in  another  form.  Of  this  185,000,000  lb. 
cousumod  in  1889,  India  supplied  52  per  cent,  Ceylon 
15  per  emt,  and  Clrna  only  33  per  cent.  The  first  six 
mon  lis  of  1890,  1st  January  to  30th  June,  show  a 
further  dfcliu  ' of  Cbiua  ten,  a further  increase  in  con- 
s iinp'ion  of  British  grown  te?,  the  figures  being — 
ludibii  54  per  cent,  Ceylon  16  pr  r cent,  an  1 China  only 
30  p r coot.  The  exports  from  China  this  season  to 
OjIo  or  30th  are  more  than  25  per  cent  less  than  in 
1889.  The  quantity  of  lea  used  amutally  per  head 
of  populalinu  in  Grtat  Britain  shows  'he  f llowing  in- 
cre.ase:  1849.  1'81;  1859,  2 67;  1869,  3 63;  1879,  4 68; 
1889,  4’9l.  Note  how  small  is  the  iiicre  se  iu  total 
cousump  ion  during  the  10  yrats  1879-89  when  cora- 
parod  wi'h  the  preceding  decades.  Indeed  it  is  cal- 
lulated  that  during  the  last  seven  yeais  the  average 
CO  sumption  per  head  of  populition  has  remained 
stationary.  This  fact  is  naturally  regarded  with 
lueful  eyes  by  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
it  a'  mils  of  a siniplj  and  satishretory  explanation. 
There  is  no  decline  in  tbe  demind  for  tea.  This 
would  be  abundantly  demonstrated  if  the  number  of 
gallons  or  cups  of  tea  could  be  a'ceitained  ns  easily  as 
the  weight  of  tea.  Indian  and  Ceylon  being  so  much 
stroi  ger  than  China  tea  a greater  number  of  cups  can 
he  m ide  from  the  same  weight  of  tea.  Indian  tea  more 
< specially  possesses  that  quality  quaintly  described  by 
an  old  Irishv  Oman  as  “ taking  a powerful  grip  of  the 
second  wathi  r.”  The  secret  then  of  the  enormous  and 
year'y  increasing  popularity  of  the  Indian  tea  may  be 
loiiiid  ini's  economy,  in  its  absolute  purity,  and  its 
exquisite  flavour.  It  is  also  free  from  those  deleterious 
<)iialities which  sometimes  produce  so  unpleasant  an 
effect  after  drinking  China  tea.  P,- ople  find  that  in- 
steail  of  using  the  same  ejuantity  fora  brew  that  they 
woul I of  China  tea,  halt  the  quantity  is  sometimes 
more  than  suffieieiit.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
British  public,  while  cousum'ug  a larger  number  of 
gallons  of  ti  a in  1888,  saved  iu  that  year  £1,000,000 
tlirougli  using  Indian  lea  instead  of  the  weaker  and 
le.ss  carefu  l}  cultivated  article.  In  China  tea  culture 
has  become  desultory,  carelers,  unfcieiitific.  In  India 
tea  is  better  grown,  better  maiiufautured,  and  vigilance, 
method,  .science,  are  having  Ihtir  natural  reward. 
It  is  true  that  having  fairly  distanced  China  as  u 
competitor,  some  complaints  have  arisen  that  tbe 
Indian  tea  industry  is  not  at  the  moment  so  promising 
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as  it  at  one  time  appeared.  The  gardens  areas  proHfiu 
as  ever,  the  labour  supply  is  improved,  the  demand  is 
increasing  eveiy  year,  but  Oeylon  tea  is  so  tree chc  rously 
good  that  some  Himalayan  planters  have  feared  that  the 
competition  of  that  favouied  island  is  going  to  some 
extent  to  rub  the  gilt  oft  the  gingerl'rc ad.  But  an 
analysis  of  the  balance  sheets  issued  by  24  of  the  more 
prominent  concerns  shows  that  they  yielded  an  average 
of  nearly  7 per  cent  on  the  invested  capital,  and  17  out 
of  the  24  coi.crrns  have  reserve  funds  saved  out  of  past 
profits,  which  aggregate  more  than  their  paid  up 
capital.  Not  at  all  bad  as  times  go,  and  if  the  Indian 
tea  industry  never  does  worse,  the  planters  will  have 
little  cause  to  complain.  Of  Ceylon  and  its  miraculous 
climate  and  bountecus  soil  all  travellers  fpeak  with 
enthusiasm.  It  has  been  held  by  some  to  be  the  Itoman 
Taprobane  referred  to  by  Milton  in  the  groat  vision  of 
Koman  power  in  “ Paradise  Regained.” 

From  India  and  the  goldeu  Chersonese, 

And  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane  : 

Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed. 

By  others  it  is  considered  to  be  tlie  local  represei  tative 
of  the  Paradise  of  Scripture.  If  not,  travelh  rs  ssy 
it  at  least  ought  to  have  been,  as  no  place  on  earth 
better  supports  the  Paradisaical  characters.  And  then 
does  not  Ceylon  boast  her  “Adam’s  Peak” — named 
after  the  universal  progenitor — a mountain  more  than 

7.000  feet  high,  which,  however,  ranks  only  fi'th  or 
sixth  in  the  mountain  scale,  the  highest  being  over 

8.000  feet  above  the  sea  level  The  dimensicns  of  this 
Eden  of  the  terraqueous  globe  are  about  one-six' h Uss 
th:  V .el.ind.  Scotland  also  affords  a scale  of  com- 
parison; Sc.tiand  containing  a trifle  more  than  30,000 
square  mile.s  aud  Ceylon  24,500.  Great  already  in  tter- 
foimance,  Ceylon  is  still  greater  in  what  she  promists. 
and  well  merit-  the  admiration  of  those  ardent  travellers 
who  describe  her  as  the  most  gorgeous  jewel  in  the 
imperial  crown. — Yours,  &c., 

Becokk,  Bond  & Co. 

17,  Piccadilly,  Blanchestcr,  November  7tb,  1890. 
— Manchester  Courier. 


THE  ASIATIC  QUESTION  IN  MAURITIUS 
AND  NATAL. 

The  Natal  Mercury  is  afraid  of  that  colony  being 
overrun  with  “Hindus”  lo  the  same  extent  as 
Mauritius.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a recent 
editorial ; — 

We  find  in  the  Commercial  3azeite,  of  Mauritius, 
of  September  30ih,  an  ariicle  that  deserves  the  serious 
attrition  of  all  who  are  in'eresfed  in  rvhat  is  known 
as  the  “Asiatic  question.”  Mauritius,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  an  island  that  cannot  be  said  lo  have 
had  any  aboriginal  population.  Its  people  are  either 
immigrants  or  the  descendants  of  immigrants.  They 
are  the  offspring  of  European  occupation,  and  are  only 
“native”  in  the  sense  that  whether  they  be  white  or 
coloured  they  have  for  to  many  generations,  as  the  case 
may  be,  been  horn  on  the  soil.  Thirty  y ears  ago  the 
population  of  the  island  was  represented  by  the  Euro- 
pean c;eoles — mostly  of  French  extractic u— by  a few 
British  mercl  ants  and  planters—  the,  two  classesfcrming 
the  aristocracy  of  the  c<  mmunity — and  by  a much 
larger  proportion  of  Asiatics  from  India  and  Chinn, 
who  represented  the  “lower”  and  laboining  cla.'ses. 
At  that  time  the  island  presented  a pic!  ure  of  sug  .r 
plantations,  owned  by  Euiop  au  coloni.sts  and  worked 
by  coolie  labourers,  witli  a modciato  admixture  of 
colonial  creole.s,  and  in  the  towns  and  village.s  of  small 
“Malabar”  and  Chinese  traders.  A large  breadth  of 
the  soil  was  still  covered  by  fore.ots  that  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  tempered  the  coedi- 
tioDK  of  the  climate  There  had  been  occa.sional 
epidemics  of  cholera;  but  as  a rule  the  health  of  the 
island  was  faiilygocd;  the  fever  period  only  inf.de  its 
appearance  in  18G4.  Little  by  little  sli  ce  tlun  the 
Asiatic  ehinent  has  more  and  more  taken  possess -ion 
of  the  «( il,  and  fever  has  more  and  ni  lo  established 
itself  in  the  community. 

Now  »e  fiud  a journal  fairly  reprosnetative  of 
)iublic  opinion  in  a colony  whese  only  industry  has 


been  developed  by  means  of  Indian  lahoar,  deliberately 
proposing  that  the  supply  of  that  labour  shall  be 
arrested,  as  a measure  of  sanitary  and  social  s- Ivation. 
Which  may  be  the  “ neighbouring  colony  ” from  wbioh 
it  is  proposed  in  future  to  draw  the  stream  of 
ionmigration  we  a-e  not  tol  '’,  nor  does  it  matter. 
Mauritius,  as  we  have  said,  has  no  vast  reservoirs  of 
native  popu'aticn  to  draw  upon,  anci  the  proposition, 
therefore,  as  compared  with  our  own  case  is  all  the 
more  striking  sna  suggestive,  Such  an  experience  and 
example  cannot  pos.sibly  be  ignored.  The  Indian 
population  of  Mauriliu- — an  island  of  some  713  .square 
milts — numbers,  say,  317,121.  It  has  overrun  and 
.swamped  the  island.  It  has  denuded  it  of  trees  ; it 
has  corrupted  the  climate,  ar  d it  has  driven  out 
European  trade  from  the  hands  of  all  but  a few 
wholesale  firms;  in  other  words,  it  has  converted  a 
European  colony  into  an  Asiatic  settiement.  These 
are  startling  and  omincus  facts,  and  they  ought  to 
command  the  gravest  attention  of  our  legislators 
Mauritius  is  witnessing  the  full  fruition  of  evils  of 
which  we  already  see  and  feel  the  beginning  in  Natal. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  CLIMATE  IN  AMERICA. 

From  an  American  friend,  a merchant — who  has 
hitherto  been  settleil  in  Philadelphia,  we  liavo  the  follow- 
ing under  date  3rd  November  “ Last  winter  my 
wife’s  lungs  seemed  ailing  and  we  Fpent  the  cold 
months  in  the  south.  The  change  had  a beneficial 
i ffect,  but  r nr  doctor  here  thought  the  splendid 
cl. mate  and  high  altitude  of  Colorado  was  needed,  eo 
we  spent  the  summer  there.  I think  my  better  half 
lias  srarcely  a trace  of  lung  weakness  today,  and  we 
enjoyed  Colorado  Spring.s  so  much  that  we  are  going 
to  settle  there  permanently.  I have  been  much  in 
Virginia,  and  have  travelled  extensively  (elEcwherc)  in 
til's  country,  but  have  never  seen  such  a climate  ns  that 
of  Colorado,  nor  so  charming  a place  for  residence  as 
Cclorado  Springs,” 

-0- 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Coca  Pl.ant,  and  the 
manufacture  therefrom  of  the  drug  known  as 
hydroclilorate  of  cocaine,  is  to  be  tried  as  an 
experiment  at  the  Government  cinchona  plantations 
in  Bengal.  The  suggestion  that  it  might  be 
advisable  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of  this  valuable 
and  costly  drug  in  this  country,  came  seme  month* 
ago  from  the  authorities  at  the  India  Office.— 
Bombay  Gazette. 

Technical  Education  in  Indi.a  — One  of  the 
most  admirable  features  in  the  scheme  of  techni- 
cal education  worked  out  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  in 
the  Central  Provinces,  is  Ihe  prominence  given  to 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  agriculture.  For 
this  purpose,  as  we  noted  some  time  ago,  a primer 
for  use  in  primary  schools  was  recently  drawn  up 
by  the  Director  of  the  itgricultural  Department, 
and  it  has  now  been  d termined  to  make  in- 
struction in  this  handbook  compulsory  in  nil 
rural  schools.  Already  the  Inspector-General  of 
Education  reports  that  the  subject  is  very  popular 
both  with  the  pupils  in  these  schools  and  with 
school  committees  in  rural  tracts.  The  great 
difficulty  is  to  provide  traohers  who  can  impart 
the  IfssoGS  of  the  primer  in  the  vernacular,  which 
is  obviously  the  ocly  medium  by  which  the  classes 
in  the  rural  schools  can  be  reached.  For  this 
purpoee  a vernacu’ar  class  for  teachers  will  now 
be  added  to  the  English  agricultural  class  at  Nagpur; 
an  additional  teacher  with  a diploma  from  the 
Poona  College  of  Science  will  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  selected  masters  from  the 
village  schools  a course  of  practical  instruction 
in  the  primer  through  the  medium  of  the  vernacular; 
and,  flntilly,  small  scholarships  will  be  provided  for 
the  teachers  so  selected,  so  that  two  may  be  sent 
in  from  each  district  half-yearly  for  a six  months’ 
course  at  Napgur.— Ptemee/-, 
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EUBIES  AND  SAPPIIIBES  IN  SIAM. 

We  (Bangkok  Times)  hear  from  London  that  the 
Rub  68  and  Sapphires  of  Siam  Company  have 
appointed  a Mr.  G-ibbons  as  their  gen  ral  agent  in 
this  country  and  ihat  ho  has  already  started 
for  Bangkok.  Mr.  Gibbons,  it  is  said,  will  also 
act  as  local  agent  for  the  Gold  Fields  of  Siam, 
Ltd.  From  a reliable  quarter  we  hear  that  the 
Rubies  Company  has  been  saGsfao'orily  floated  in 
London  with  a capital  of  i^300  000,  and  that  from 
the  prrlimmarv  arrangements  already  made  at  Krat 
and  Chant  ihoon,  the  shareholders  will  probably 
make  a good  thing  out  of  it. 


MAURITIUS. 


P RT  Louis,  Nov.  8th.— Sugar,  the  Weather  and  the 
Oil  ,p; — Xbe  season  is  very  f-ivoni-ub'e  for  manipulation, 
an  ! the  mills  are  working  with  g-e»t  aoti/ity.  In 
certain  quarters  the  yield  is  far  superior  to  that,  of 
lasr  year,  whereas  in  others,  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
We  believe  that  we  are  in  a r sition  today  to  predict 
that  the  general  production  will  be  below  that  of  last 
cron. 

Vanilla. — There  has  been  a good  demand  for  fine 
qualities.  We  have  to  qno"e  the  sa'e  of  a fee.  1 ts  first 
quality  at  RIG  to  R17  p r kilo  above  6 inches  2nd 
quality  at  R14  to  R15  per  kilo  above  G inches.  We 
fully  con5rm  our  v Inations  as  regards  the  outturn  of 
the  coming  orop  which  will  not  exceed  14,000  kilos. 

Aloe  Pirke. — Remain  nominally  quoted  from  R240 
to  E250  the  ton  for  first  qualities.  But  very  few 
factories  continue  at  work. 

Oofeee. — Owing  to  sacoesaive  arrivals,  market  for 
this  article  closes  dull  and  good  qu  lity  of  Ceylon  is 
selling  at  R56  to  R60  per  50  kilos.  Reunion  may  be 
quoted  nominally  at  R60  and  mixed  triage  qualities  R35 
to  RfiO  per  50  kilos,  according  to  quality. — 3ferchants 
and  Planters  Gazette. 


CARP  FISH  FOR,  AND  IN,  CEYLON. 

Mr.  W.  R,  Tringham  of  Nuwara  Ellya.  deputed 
by  the  Assistant  Government  Agent,  came  down 
to  Colombo  on  a speoial  mission  to  meet  the 
S.  S.  “ Ma'da.  ” and  take  charge  of  a consignment 
of  Carp  ova  of  a n -w  speoirs  sent  from  Madras— 
the  Nilgherries  doub.less.  But  when  Mr.  Tringham 
got  on  board,  it  was  to  find  that  all  were  d^ad, 
to  judge  by  the  putrid  stinking  water  in  the 
receptaoles.  Had  they  been  in  n-der  this  consign- 
ment was  to  be  taken  to  the  lakelet  in  the 
Pavilion  ground,  Kandy. 

However,  Mr  Tringham’s  trip  to  Colombo  was 
not  quite  wasted,  for  he  brought  down  with  him 
som  lively  specimens  of  our  Ceylon  '‘'arp  to  place 
in  the  fountain  basins  in  Gor  lon  Gardens.  This 
his  been  done  successfully;  but  today  Mr.  Tring- 
h ra  f iund  one  of  them  had  been  attacked  and 
damaged  cons  derihlv.  pessihly  by  a crab.  However 
the  others  seem  all  right. 

♦ 

THE  JAMAICA  BLUE  BOOK. 

THE  governor’s  MtNUTE  ON  THE  DEPARTMENTAL 

reports. 

We  (Jamaica  Gleaner)  have  received  the  Depart- 
mental U*port8ofthe  Colony  for  the  year  1888-89. 
1,1  Ru  iim  ng  UP  his  report  on  these.  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  remarks  : — 

The  year  1887 -88  in  rks  the  end  of  a period  of  Oepres- 
sisp.  It  op“ued  'Viili  a deficit  in  Public  R venue  of 
£12,G23  an  1 close  I with  a snrplua  of  £30  054.  i his 
surp  u-  ii  id  increasedby  the  cud  of  the  year  under  review 
to £50,538.  The  growth  of  prosperity  thus  indioated  has 
64 
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been  maintained,  and  promises  to  contix,ue.  The  pre- 
ceding prdcis  of  the  reports  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments, whicli  treat  iu  detail  "f  the  different  subjects 
under  which  the  busines'  of  the  Island  is  classed  show 
how  steady  an  improvement  is  maintained  in  every 
Department.  The  number  of  Schools  has  increased 
Irom  771  iu  1888  to  826,  and  Industrial  Schools  are 

bout  to  be  erected,  at  Hope  B tauioal  Gardens  for 
boys,  and  at  fehurtwood  Female  Training  College  for 
girls.  The  establishment  of  these  schools  will  obviate 
the  upco  sitj  of  f^ending  more  waifs  and  strays  to  bo 
brought  up  in  the  Boys  or  Girls  Reformatories  where  they 
are  exposed  to  the  contaminating  effects  of  ass  oiation 
with  vici  us  and  criminal  children.  This  Government 
Savings  Bank  shows  an  inornasa  of  185  iu  the  number  of 
Depositors,  and  of  £14, 9G3  in  the  total  amount  of  de- 
posits. 

The  Fruit  Trade  and  the  Abandonment  of 
Sugar. — The  fruit  trade,  especially  that  in  bananas,  U 
daily  expanding  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  local 
growers  the  telegraph  system  is  being  rapidly  extended. 
The  cultivation  of  sugar  shows  a decrease  as  steady  ae 
that  of  bananas  shows  an  increase,  end  there  seems 
every  probability  that  theoulMvation  may  be  further 
restricted.  The  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the  estates 
is  attributed  to  the  low  price  of  sugar,  and  iu  some  cases 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour.  No  doubt  heavily 
incumbered  sugar  estates  belonging  to  absentee  owners 
do  not  pay  under  the  present  system  of  cultivation  o£ 
the  canes  and  manufacture  of  sugar  and  rum.  But 
with  the  separation  of  the  business  of  manufacture 
from  that  of  cultivatiou,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
planters’  attention  cu  the  improvement  in  the  culti- 
vation, and  the  quality  of  the  cane,  sugar  growing  would 
be  a safe  and  profitable  investment.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  estates  should 
decrease  for  the  sugar  cane,  unlike  the  banana,  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  a hurricane, and  this  offers  a steady  field 
for  labour  in  the  event  of  such  a calamity.  The  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  labour  is  no  doubt  serious.  That 
there  is  difficulty  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  laziness 
of  the  population  but  rather  to  their  detrrminat'oB 
to  invest  iu  land,  and  to  work  upon  it  for  their  own  pro- 
fit The  consequence  of  this  determination  is  a 
gradual  migration  from  the  plains  to  the  hills, 
where  land  can  more  readily  be  secured,  and 
where  a very  thriving  peasant  proprietary  has  sprung 
into  existence,  and  these  owners  have  become  the  princi- 
pal producers  of  ruit, 

The  Capabilities  of  the  Island. — But  however 
satisfactory  are  the  statistics  of  the  Blue  Bo,-k,  they 
can  give  no  idea  of  the  value  of  Jamaica  as  a whole 
or  of  the  exireme  beauty  and  great  capabilities  of  the 
Island.  Of  the  area  of  4,193  square  miles,  but  646 
square  miles  are  flat.  The  remainder  is  mountainous, 
and  in  the  East  the  Blue  Blountains  attain  the  height 
of  7,000  feet.  The  mountains  are  composed  of  white 
and  yellow  limestone,  carbonaceous  shales,  granitic 
and  conglomerate  rooks,  with  alluvial  valleys.  The 
climate  is  particularly  healthy  it  ordinary  precautions 
necessary  in  the  tropics  are  observed,  and  while  m the 
mountainous  interior  the  temperature  rang*  a from  60 
deg.  to  75  deg.,  even  the  tropical  temperature  of  80 
deg.  to  85  deg.  near  the  sea  level,  is  assuaged  by  the 
sea  breeze  during  the  day,  and  the  cool  land  oreezo 
that  at  night  flows  down  from  the  hills. 

With  such  variety  of  temperature,  aspect  and  soil, 
the  range  of  production  is  very  wide  ani  tfie  l-liind 
offers  excellent  investments  for  agriculturisls  with  com- 
paratively small  capital. 


COCONUTS  AND  CINNAMON  IN  CEYLON. 

Kadirana,  Deo.  Glh.— Nice  showers  since  the  1st,  and 
promise  of  more  ; a little  over  2 inches  have  fallen 
already  this  month.  Almost  bef  re  one  bud  on  the 
cinnamon  bushes  has  matured,  another  fias  made  ies 
appearance,  and  promises  ro  l e a pre-tv  hoavj.  one. 
i bis  is  rather  roi  gh  upon  those  who  we  te  I lill  the 
fi  at  bud  matured  bei<ro  commrnoing  pv  liug;  while 
tuose  who  workeil  tl  rough  the  bud  lav,  scor  d. 
Coconut  crops  continue  to  be  good,  but  n t 'ear  must 
see  a great  falLng-off  in  yield.  Mr.  J.  D’  S,  Raja- 
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pakae,  Shroff  Mndaliyar  of  the  Negombo  Eachcheri 
has  become  the  lessee  of  Mr.  Tudor  Rajapakse’s  cin- 
pamon  properties  iu  this  district  at,  I believe,  R6,000 
per  annum. 

■ ♦ 

NOTES  ON  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

Bv  Dr.  J.  E.  Tavlob,  f.l.s.,  p.g  s,,  &c. 

Editor  of  “Scienoe  Gos.sip.” 

Messrs.  Carter,  the  well  known  English  seed  mer" 
chants,  have  raised  a new  kind  of  barley,  with  branched 
spikes,  resembling  the  Egyptian  wheat  one  sees  in 
old  Biblical  pictures.  Now,  a branched  barley,  with  a 
short  stout  haulm  to  support  it,  might  turn  out  a 
wonderful  result  to  the  grower.  We  want  some  young 
agriculturist  to  back  his  own  opinion,  and  go  in  for 
trying  a few  acres  of  it.  He  might  select  the  best 
seeds  from  the  best  plants,  and  sow  them  for  results. 
If  he  succeeded,  he  would  make  money — if  he  didn’t  he 
would  be  no  worse  off  than  if  the  mildew  had  destroyed 
his  crop.  This  branched  barley  was  raised  from  a 
“ freak and  there  is  no  reason  why  many  “ freaks,” 
should  not  be  utilised.  A Massachusetts  farmer  had 
several  lambs  horn,  with  short,  stumpy  legs.  His 
flocks  had  legs  too  long,  as  a rule,  for  they  were 
all  over  the  country,  like  so  many  greyhounds.  Fences 
could  not  keep  them  in,  and  they  caused  both  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  and  a great  deal  of  blasphemy. 
So  the  cute  Yankee  breeder  saw  his  chance.  He  bred 
from  the  short,  stumpy-legged  sheep  that  could  not 
possibly  wander ; and  in  this  way  was  raised  the  now 
celebrated  breed  of  “Ancona  sheep.” 

The  United  States  Government  have  established  at 
Washington  a hospital  for  diseased  plants.  It  differs 
from  oridinary  hospitals  in  this  respect — that  the  in- 
juries and  disorders  from  which  the  vegetable  patients 
suffer  are  purposely  inflicted  on  them  by  the  doctors 
of  the  establishment,  in  order  that  the  nature  of  their 
complaints  may  be  studied,  and  methods  for  curing 
them  may  be  discovered.  It  is  under  the  well-known 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  agents  in  all 
parts  of  the  States,  who^e  business  it  is  to  collect 
specimens  of  diseased  plants,  and  to  forward  them  to 
this  Vegetable  Hospital.  It  is  now  known  that  nearly 
all  the  diseases  of  plants  are  caused  by  parasites,  of 
which  nearly  fifty  thousand  different  kinds  are  recog- 
nised. The  parasites  are  carefully  studied,  and  are 
developed  iu  a gelatine  culture.  Healthy  plants  are 
then  inoculated  with  them,  and  the  progress  of  their 
various  diseases  is  in  this  manner  carefully  studied. 
By  this  process.  Professor  Gallagher,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  laboratory,  has  found  it  possible  to 
throughly  understand  and  cope  with  12  different  diseases 
01  the  grape-vine  alone.  A cure  has  also  been  found 
for  the  “ fire  rot,”  which  turns  the  limbs  of  pear 
trees  black,  and  rots  them  quickly.  It  is  stated  that 
the  professor  has  similarly  found  means  of  attacking 
and  routing  the  fungoid  parasite  which  esuses  the 
potato  disease. 

The  following  is  a capital  recipe  for  naturalists  who 
collect ; — To  preserve  the  colours,  shape.?,  &c.,  of 
tropical  fishes,  corals,  sea  anemones,  jelly-fishes,  &c., 
make  a mixture  to  suit  of  glycerine  and  gum.  Both 
are  mixablo  with  alcohol,  but  care  is  required  in  the 
0 ])6ratioQ. — Austral  7.  sian. 

■» 

'I’lIE  LANKA  PLANTATIONS  COMPANY. 

'there  is  no  Plantation  Company  connected  w'th 
this  island  whose  Directors  afford  such  full  and 
detailed  information  to  their  shareholders  and  the 
genoral  public  as  do  those  of  the  Lanka  Company. 
We  have  been  favoured  with  a copy  of  their  latest 
Report  which  will  be  found  in  another  column, 
and  whioh  proves  no  exception  to  the  excellent 
practice  hitherto  observed.  This  ■ Report  is  well 
worthy  ol  attention  from  all  who  take  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  great  planting  enterf-rise  of 
tthe  Colony.  The  Lanka  Oo.  has  had  an  unusually 

rying  experience,  because  its  existence  is  coinoidea 


with  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  coffee  production 
of  the  island.  No  one  at  the  time  the  Company 
came  into  existence  believed  that  the  splendid 
properties  taken  up  on  its  behalf,  could  have 
suffered  as  they  have  done,  and  that  too,  notwith- 
standing the  most  careful  supervision  and  liberal 
cultivation.  Again,  the  Directore,  naturally  enough 
under  the  circumstances,  refrained  from  launching 
into  " tea  ” so  early  as  they  might  have  done, 
and  as  we  know  was  urged  on  them  from  this 
end.  Indeed,  their  then  Ceylon  Manager  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Company 
in  the  most  earnest,  indefatigable  way,  was  able 
to  place  within  the  Directors’  offer,  at  an  early 
stage  m our  tea  history,  some  splendid  bargains 
in  tea — notably  a well-known  Dolosbage  estate  then 
in  the  market  for  R25,000 — but  Ceylon  tea  planting 
was  scarcely  regarded  in  London  at  that  time  as 
beyond  the  stage  of  a speculative  enterprise  and 
with  all  their  trying  experience  of  coffee  and  cin. 
chona,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Lanka  Directors 
were  chary  of  another  bold  venture.  Now,  however, 
that  the  tide  has  turned  for  our  planting  enter- 
prise, the  Lanka  Company  holds  an  exceptionally 
strong  position  with  no  less  than  1,468  acres  under 
tea,  980  still  remaining  of  good  coffee,  and  371 
acres  of  very  valuable  cacao  whioh  last  yielded  a 
crop  considerably  above  the  estimate  in  the  season 
reported,  so  making  up  a considerable  proportion  of 
the  receipts.  In  reepect  of  coffee,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  and  as  shewing  the  hard  luck  in  every 
way  of  earlier  yeare,  that  while  for  4,991  owt. 
sold  in  1881-2,  only  £16,000  was  got,  for  one-third 
that  quantity — or  1,649  ewt. — in  1889-90,  no  lees 
than  £8,145  was  obtained.  In  other  words  the 
average  price  netted  for  our  old  staple  has  risen 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  in  eight  years.  We  may  hope 
then  that  in  every  sense  the  corner  has  been 
turned,  and  that  both  as  regards  crops  and  prices, 
a good  time  is  before  the  Lanka  Plantations 
Company.  The  Directors  and  shareholders  undoubt- 
edly deserve  well  of  Ceylon,  and  we  trust  the 
dividend  deolsred  on  the  present  occasion  is  but 
the  harbinger  of  returns  whioh  will  more  than  make 
up  for  all  past  lcs;  s.  Floreat  Lanka! 


THE  FALL  OF  14'47  INCHES  IN4  HOURg 

IN  MED  AMAH  ANUWARA  CONFIRMED. 

HAS  IT  EVER  BEEN  EXCEEDED? 

Eangala,  9th  Deo.— Please  tell  your  Koslanda 
correspondent  that  the  14-47  inches  of  rain  really 
fell  in  Medamahanuwara  in  4 hours  (no  practical 
jokes,  <%o.)  and  was  correctly  measured,  being  con- 
firmed by  two  adjoining  estates,  one  superintendent 
measuring  12-62  and  the  other  found  bis  gauge 
full  at  11  inches.  Had  this  gauge  been  large 
enough  I expeet  it  would  have  shown  a heavier 
fall  even  than  14-47,  as  it  generally  gets  the  heaviest 
rainfall  in  the  district. 

[The  greatest  fall  recorded  for  Colombo  is 
11-90  inches  in  24  hours  on  4th-6th  May 
1876;  and  for  upoountry,  but  also  for  24  hours, 
18-80  inches  at  Padupolla.  We  suppose,  therefore, 
this  fall  at  Medamahauuwara  to  be  unique  in  our 
meteorological  records  ? — Ed.  T.  .] 

* 

COFFEE  IN  WYNAAD:  THE  OLD  STORY. 

We  hear  very  unfavourable  accounts  of  the  outturn 
of  ooffee  in  Wynaad.  Estimates  formed  when  the 
bloesom  bad  set,  have  turned  out  most  disappoint- 
ing ; instead  of  so  many  tons  onlyiias  many  bushels 
Lave  been  picked.— A’,  of  I.  Observer,  Not,  29th, 
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THE  LANKA  PLANTATIONS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Directors : — George  Allen,  Esq.,  Sir  R.  P.  Harding  ; 
Edward  Pettit,  Esq.,  Sir  Herbert  Bruce  Sandford, 
K.  c.  M.  o. — Agents  in  Colombo — Messrs.  J.  M.  Robert- 
son & Oo.  Secretary — ^Mr.  William  Bois. 

Anthorised  capital,  £200,000  in  15,000  Ordinary 
shares  of  £10  each,  and  6,000  preference  shares  of  £10 
each. 

Repobt. — To  be  presented  at  the  Tenth  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  of  the  Lanka  Plantation  Company, 
Limited,  to  be  held  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  Deo.,  1890,  at  3 o’clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

1.  The  Directors  snbmit  their  Report  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  30th  June  last,  together  with 
the  Balance  Sheet  and  Account  of  the  Company  made 
np  to  that  date. 

2.  The  Coffee  Crop  was  1,649  cwt.,  against  an  esti- 
mate of  1,438  cwt.,  and  the  amount  realised  there- 
from was  £8,145  2s  9d,  a return  of  18  cwt.  less  than 
last  year,  but  upwards  of  £416  more  in  value.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  and  the 
amount  realised  in  each  year  since  1881,  omitting 
fractions  of  hundred  weights  and  pounds. 
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3.  The  Cinchona  Bark  shipped  has  been  62,298  lb. 
which  has  been  realised,  and  has  produced  £83  907 
Id.  A slight  improvement  in  this  market  has  taken 
place,  and  at  present  there  seems  some  prospect  of 
a further  advance.  The  Directors  therefore  propose 
to  harvest  more  of  this  product  if  the  prices  become 
satisfactory. 

4.  The  quantity  of  Cocoa  estimated  was  600  owt. 
and  the  crop  produced  684  owt.,  realising  £3,223  3s  3d! 
The  cocoa  trees  are  looking  well,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a larger  return  than  has  hitherto  been 
obtained. 

5.  The  cardamoms  have  produced  5,596  lb,  nearly 
twice  the  estimated  quantity  (3,000  lb.)  The  amount 
realised  was  £298  7s. 

6.  The  tea  received  from  the  Fordyce,  Gonagalla 
Fruit  Hill  and  Ampittiakande  estates  has  amocnted’ 
to  231,999  lb,  (of  which  38,660  lb,  only  was  made  from 


purchased  leaf),  in  addition  to  which  1,050  lb.  were 
sold  in  Ceylon.  The  proceeds  amounted  to  £10,050 
15s  4d,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a larger  return,  will  be 
obta.ned  this  year  without  purchasing  outside  leaf. 
The* green  leaf  sold  from  the  estates  where  the  Com- 
pany have  BO  factories  was  112,030  lb. 
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The  Directors  regret  exceedingly  the  death  of  Mr 
J,  T.  White,  who  was  their  esteemed  colleague  for 
nine  years,  and  whose  experience  in  Ceylon  was  of 
considerable  value.  As  the  Shareholders  are  aware 
Mr.  White  retired  at  the  last  meeting  and  it  was 
not  considered  necessary  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  then 
created. 

Mr.  Gorge  Allen  and  Sir  Herbert  Bruce  Sandford 
retire  on  this  occasion,  and  being  eligible  offer  them- 
selves  for  re-election. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  the  Auditor  (a  Shareholder),  also 
retires  and  offers  himself  for  re-eleojtion. 

The  Directors  regard  the  system  of  management, 
which  has  been  in  operation  during  the  year  1889-90 
as  very  satisfactory,  and  they  believe  that  the  best 
possible  results  have  been  obtained,  and  they  hope  the 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  Company  will  be  maintained. 
Every  economy  which  can  with  safety  be  effected  is 
brought  under  their  notice  and  gradually  the  oultiva- 
tion  of  Tea  is  being  extended.  During  the  past  year 
200  acres  have  been  planted,  increasing  the  acreage  of 
the  Tea  Gardens  from  1,268  to  1,468  acres. 


Tbadinu  Account  for  the  Ybae  ending 
Dr.  1890. 

To  Cost  of  Cultivation  in  Ceylon,  viz.— 
Ampittiakande 
Arnhall 

Fordyce  and  Garbawn 
Fruit  Hill 

Gonagalla  and  Paramatta 
Rappahannook 
Rillamulle 
Thotulagalla 
Yattawatte 
General  Expenses ... 


30tii  June, 


£ e. 
2,640  10 
942  15 
4,418  12 
1,347  8 
469  5 
1,370  11 
556  19 
1,813  3 
1,689  14  11 
214  10  10 


15,463  U 9 

Zess— Debit  to  Suspense  Aooonnt.— Special 
Expenditure  on  Factories  1,334  6 9 
Tea  Planting  ...  733  14  3 

2,068  1 0 


13,395  Kj  >j 
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To  InsnrBi  oe 

To  Hal  cce  carried  down 


113  1 4 
8,992  6 4 


£22,S00  17  5 

To  Interest  on  Loan?,  &c.  ...  780  18  9 

To  London  Expenses. — 

Directors’  Fees,  Secretary,  Income  Tax 
and  General  Oflloe  Expenses  ...  909  2 1 

To  Balance  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss 
Account  ...  ...  ...  7,292  4 6 


Cr. 

£8,992 

5 

4 

Bv  Net  Proceeds  of  Coffee  sold  in  London 

7,791 

H 

9 

Do. 

do. 

Bark  do. 

783 

9 

1 

Do, 

do. 

Tea  do. 

10,029 

8 

4 

Do. 

do. 

Cocoa  do. 

3,223 

3 

3 

Do. 

do. 

Cardamoms  do. 

298 

7 

0 

22,125  19 

6 

By  Net  Proceeds  of  Coffee  sold  in  Ceylon 

353 

11 

0 

Do. 

do. 

Tea  do.  do.  ... 

21 

7 

0 

£22.500  17 

By  Balance  brought  down — Gross  Profits  8,992  5 
'Peofit  and  Loss  Account  foe  the  Yeae  ending 
Dr.  30th  June,  1890. 

1889—  July  1st. — To  Balance  brought  from 

1888-9  Account  ..  ...  1,458 

1890—  Juno  30th.— To  Dividend  paid  on  Pre- 

ference Shares  for  half-year  ending  31st 
Deo.  1888  ...  ...  ...  415 

Half-year  ending  30th  June,  1889...  415 


0 6 


830  14  0 

To  Amount  written  off  for  depreciation  of 
Machinery  and  Buildings,  and  in  respect 
of  Expenditure  on  Tea  Planting,  &o.  1,220  4 3 

To  Balance  carried  doTrn  ...  3,783  5 10 


Or. 


£7,292  4 6 


June  80th.— By  Balance  brought  down  3,783  5 10 
Less— Interim  Dividend  for  balf-yesr  to 
31st  December,  1889,  on  Preference 
Shares  already  paid  ...  ,,,  415  7 0 

3,367  18  10 

Memo-~To  pay.— Dividend  on  Preference 

Shares  for  half-year  to  30th  June,  1890  415  7 0 
A Dividend  of  8/  per  Share  on  the  15,000 
Ordinary  Shares  ...  ...  2,250  0 0 

2,665  7 0 


Balance  to  carry  foiward  ...  £702  11  10 

I have  audited  the  above  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit 
and  Loss  Account,  and  in  my  opinion,  they  are  properly 
drawn  up,  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of 
the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  Company.  John  Smith. 

November,  1890- 

Dr.  Balance  Sheet; 

To  Capital. — £ s d 

15,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £10  each  150.000  0 0 
1,420  Preference  „ £10  each  14,200  0 0 


Unissued  580  Preference  Shares 
equal  to  £5,800 
To  Loans 

To  Sundry  Creditors — 

Bills  Payable 
Sundries 


£164,200  0 0 


12,000  0 0 

7,650  0 0 
934  12  7 

£8,.584  12  7 
3,367  18  10 


To  BalsDoe  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account 

Total  ...  £188,152  11 

30th  June  1890.  Cr 

By  Estates — £ s. 

Ampittiakando  ...  ...  26,225  6 

Arnhall  ..  ...  18,52 1 6 

Fordyoe  and  Garbawn  ...  16,14J  2 


Fruit  Hill 

Goriagalla  and  Paramatta 

Bappabannock 

Billamulle 

Tbotulagalla  .... 
Yattawatte 


By  Cash — 

At  Bankers,  Deposit  Account . 

,,  Current  Account . 
In  hand 


„ Payment  on  Account  of  Up-keep, 
1890-91  . . . : 

„ Produce  Unsold  on  30th  June,  since 
Realized — 

Coffee 

Bark 

Cocoa 

Tea 

Cardamoms  ., 


„ Sundry  Debtors  ..  ., 

„ Machiuery,  &o. 

„ Suspense  Account — 

Bftlance  30th  June  1889 
Expended  on  Faotrries,  Machinery, 
and  on  Tea  Plantings  daring 
1889-90 


Less — Amount  charged  to  Profit  and 


10,195 

5 

7 

18,185  12 

11 

2--', 846 

10 

7 

10£33 

11 

9 

35,143 

13 

1 

6,083 

13 

9 

163,684 

1 

2 

3,600 

0 

0 

61 

11 

1 

1 

19 

4 

3,503  10 

5 

561 

19 

3 

2,224  18 

6 

784 

11 

1 

809 

5 

6 

2,432 

9 

6 

33 

8 

8 

5,784  13 

3 

589 

6 

8 

2,050 

4 

4 

11,070  19 

7 

2,068 

1 

0 

13,139 

0 

7 

1,220 

4 

3 

11,918 

16 

4 

£188,162  11  5 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  Directois  at  the  last 
Meeiing  have  proved  to  be  correct ; for  the  year  1889- 
90  has  resulted  in  a profit  of  £7,292  4s  61 — not  a large 
large  amount  cert ain.y,  but  sufficieui  tu  have  enabled 
the  Company  to  pay  a dividend  of  3^  per  cent,  on  the 
Ordinary  Sbarts  had  not  the  dividends  on  tbe  Prefer- 
ence Shares  to  the  amount  of  £830  14s  been  i ■ arrear 
anti  a debit  balance  of  £1,468  0-.  5d  to  be  discharged, 
bo  h these  sums  haviog  bten  satisfied,  the  Directors 
ere  able  to  recommend  the  pajment  of  the  dividend 
of  6 per  cent,  on  the  Preference  Shares,  and  also  of 
a dividend  of  3s  per  share  on  the  Ordinary  Shares. 

The  Directors  believe  the  estimates  of  crops  and  of 
expenditure  for  1890-91  have  been  made  with  the 
greatest  possible  care,  but  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
rates  of  exchange  which  will  prevail  precludes  the  form- 
ation of  any  reliable  opinion  as  to  amount  of  profit 
which  will  be  gained. 

A summary  with  the  details  and  the  report  of  the 
Agents  may  be  seen  at  the  oflioe.  By  O der, 

William  Buis,  Secy. 

No.  8,  Old  Jewry, 

15  th  Nov.  1890. 


THE  LANKA  PLANTATIONS  COMPANY. 

(Communicated.) 

The  Lanka  Company,  in  common  perhaps  with 
the  several  ventures  in  Uva,  has  been  representative 
to  a great  extent  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
concerns  which  ffourisbed  exceedingly  in  the  old 
days  of  successful  coffee  planting  found  themselves 
face  to  face,  when  that  form  of  cultivation  failed, 
with  tbe  necessity  for  its  gradual  abandon- 
ment and  the  planting  of  tbe  several  estates 
it  possessed  with  the  tea  plant.  To  effect  this 
the  lapse  of  years  has  been  necessary,  and  such 
profits  as  oouid  be  made  during  this  period,  had 
10  be  devoted  to  the  operation  we  have  referred  to. 
That  this  has  been  at  length  fully  aooompliehed, 
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and  that  the  cost  of  doing  so  has  now  been  en- 
tirely met  and  ihe  resultant  indebtedness  who  ly 
wiped  out,  is  signitioatit  of  what  it  has  hneii 
possible  for  wise  a hninistration  and  judi 
cious  moderation  with  respect  to  current  profits 
to  fcilcct.  And  the  result  to  the  exorcise  of  suoh 
administration  and  of  such  judioious  moderation  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  strong  position  to  which  as 
you  well  remark,  the  Lanka  Company  has  at  length 
attained.  It  commanced  the  operations  of  the  current 
year  wholly  free  from  the  debt  which  Ins  for  so  ong 
weighed  upon  it.  and  its  directors  will  ba  at  lib-rty 
to  divide  the  anticipated  profits  among  its  Lng- 
Buffering  and  patient  shareholders. 

That  this  end  has  been  achieved  is  convincing 
as  to  the  remunerative  oharaoter  of  the  local 
tea-planting  industry.  No  more  striking  proof, 
indee  i,  of  this  could  be  found  than  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Lanka  Company  affuida  It  surpas-es 
in  the  effioisnoy  of  such  proof  even  the  large 
dividends  that  Tea  Companies  of  more  recent 
establishment  have  been  able  to  declare.  I feel 
every  confidence  that  erelong  the  announcement 
wh'oh  he  Lanka  directors  are  able  to  make  will 
be  followed  by  that  of  similar  results  by  those  of 
the  several  Uva  Companies  who  have  had  to  siruggle 
against  adverse  conditions  of  a similar  type.  When 
this  consummation  has  been  fully  attained  we  may 
expect  no  longer  to  see  the  list  of  dividends  declared 
by  Ceylon  Tea  Companies  qualified  by  the  inclusion 
in  it  of  what  have  been  to  all  appearance — so 
far  as  the  uninformed  British  public  could  judge— 
of  perfectly  negative  results  in  the  case  of  some 
such  Companies.  I can  feel  no  doubt  that  this 
improved  state  of  things  must  have  a very  marked 
effect  upon  the  general  credit  assigned  to  our 
local  t a enterprise,  so  that  it  must  oonduoe  to  a 
further  extension  of  tea  cultivation  in  Ceylon. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ilussia,  America  and  Aus- 
tralia may  speedily  become  large  oustomers  for 
Ceylon  tea  direct,  so  as  to  take  ofi  a goodly  part  of 
our  yearly  inor'  as  ng  exports. 

Wuen  noticing  the  Reports  issued  of  recent  years 
by  the  i.anka  Oompaay  you  ha'  e expressed  your 
appreoiation  of  t e very  full  information  they  con- 
tained as  to  the  prospects  of  its  several  properties. 
The  giv.ng  of  this  inf  irm  uion  was,  as  regards  the 
geuerali  y of  similar  reuorts,  a wholly  new  step,  but 
one  which  has  been  fully  ju  iified  oy  ihe  proof 
now  afforded  of  the  accuracy  of  wtut  w .s  predicted 
At  times  during  the  troublous  p rio  l through  which 
the  Directors  have  novv  buccessfully  pissed,  tneii 
ooui  e of  aotion  has  been  strongly  criticized. 
No  dou  t it  was  a hard  trial  to  the  sharetiolders 
to  have  to  wait  year  after  year  without  return 
f ir  their  investment,  but  the  logic  of  accomplished 
facts  will  ow  have  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  to  whioh  at  times  so  much  exception 
was  taken. 


COFFEE-  V.  TEA, 

{By  an  Old  Hand.) 

Tea  planter!  would  do  w li  o .sludy  the  rel  itive 
po-iitioMS  o'  th'-stt  stapi  s as  r^garls  ile.iveries  (co.i- 
sumption)  in  the  uuu-pr  idu  ting  countri  s of  Europ-i 
and  .Viutrici.  Some  idea  ui-vy  bo  lornied  of  the  vas.- 
neas  of  the  coffee  enterprise  by  reducing  -o  lb.  iha 
enornioua  deliveries  said  to  have  taken  pi  ice  in  Eu- 
rope aud  Amerioa  in  one  inoii'h.  March  last,  viz 
62,000  t-ms  = 138,000.000  Hi.  '.  — Vide.  Hucltwr  & B n- 
cralt’s  I'otfee  Uirciilar  puuU  -hed  in  Ctylun  Observer.  1st 
Deo.  1890.  The  abo  e weixlit  is  aho  it  equal  to  the 
annual  nel.vi-rie- o I dia  mi  C y ou  tea  lo-uhiii-d, 
in  the  couatries  uieutioue  I.  Ceyion’s  collee  con  ribu 
tioii  'o'  1890  wi  I bo  only  about  4,000  toes  for  distribu- 
tion in  all  countries. 


Gow,  Wilson  & S a iton,  ie  their  cir . ul-r  dated  14th 
Nov.  1890,  state  Uiu<  as  regards  h m.  cousuoaptioii  of 
teas  as  t..kon  iro  n all  the  boi.de  * wan  l.oascs  in  the 

Uniteii  Kingdom  for  5 months — 1st  June  !o  ;-jl.,t  Oct. 

China  actually  incre  sed  by  half-a-iuillion  lb.  as 
I osapared  with  the  previous  ye  ir.  For  the  same  year 
and  for  the  s-ime  period  Ceylon  tea  increased  by  3 
m-llicns  only,  say  at  tberae  ol  7 1-5  h nnllious  only 
fo  12  mouths  I Newmarkets  are,  tu  ir^lore,  urgently 
wa  ' od 

Tea  and  oeffve  differ  but  little  in  the  value  per 
lb.  just  uow,  e.  y : — 

1 C’Wt.  = 112  10.  @ Id.  =;  9»  4d. 

@ lid.  -=  102>  8d. 

102s8d.  =1  cwc,  tea  ut  present  average  price  of 
lid  per  lb. 

104s  6d  = present  price  per  cwt.  of  Ceylon  mid- 
dling plantation  coffee. 


DRIFT  TIMBER. 

To  judge  from  all  recorded  facts,  Ceylon  would 
appear  to  be  in  the  din-ct  line  of  some  ocean 
current  or  currents  setting  duecifrom  Burma  or  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  At  all  events,  if  such  currents  do 
not  flow  in  a direct  line  thence,  the  effect  ol  a combi- 
nation of  them  is  to  carry  drift  timber  from  these 
Eastern  and  North-eastern  shores  to  those  of 
Ceylon.  And  it  further  appears  to  be  certain 
that  these  currents  impinge  finally  upon  the  north, 
eastern  coast  of  this  islaud. 

Unless  it  be  upon  some  such  oonolusion,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  number  of 
teak  logs  which  are  occasionally  drifted  ashore  along 
the  line  of  coast  in  which  Muilaittivu  maybe  said 
to  be  the  centre.  We  believe  that  it  is  ohiefly 
along  this  line  of  seaborue  that  the  flotsam  and 
■jetsam  of  such  logs  occur,  and  as  they  arrive  some- 
times in  considerable  numbers,  it  may  fairly 
be  concluded  that  they  have  all  had  neatly  the 
same  starting  point.  All  the  timber  whioh  is  so 
cast  upon  our  north-eastern  shores  possesses 

evidence  of  having  been  felled  and  prepared  for 
tran  port.  It  does  not  consisi,  of  merely  the  irunks 
of  trees  which  have  been  uprooted  by  some  na- 
tural force,  the  logs  in  every  instance  almost, 

having  the  holes  at  their  enus  which  have  been 
out  for  the  purpose  of  per.uittin.^  traction.  We 
know  that  trees  so  cut  in  the  timber  forests 
ot  Burma  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  are  allowed  to 
float  down  the  rivers  from  the  sites  where 

they  are  obtained  to  the  coast  line,  and  it  is  con- 

jectured that  it  IS  such  pieces  as  escape  arrest 
at  the  river  mouth  wh.ch  float  seawards  on  their 
western  journey  and  eventually  come  to  land,  as 
we  have  said,  along  our  eastern,  and  specially  on 
our  north-eastern  coasts.  Everyone  knows  the  value 
of  Uau-jOon  teak.  It  is  preferred  here,  as  elsewhere, 
for  very  mmy  urgoaes,  and  eons,  quently  pos-esses  a 
high  value.  Our  Government  Gazette  often  oontains 
advertisements  of  sales  being  made  of  such  timber ; but 
as  a matter  of  fact,  we  learn  that  all  drift  timber 
washed  .ashore  from  the  sea  is  treated  as  “wreckage” 
under  the  fi -si  clause  of  Ordinance  No.  5 of  1861, 
and  the  not  proceeds  realized  oy  its  sale  are  ci edited 
not  to  our  general  revenue,  but  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  amount  is  trifling  however. 
Wo  tantidt  give  the  exact  sum  so  credited 
for  timoer  aloue  ; but  the  fnllovirig  are  the  sums 
credited  to  iha  Impeiial  treasmy  on  account  of 
unclaimed  wreckage  oi  all  kinds  since  1885  ; — 

R o.  K.  0. 

1885  ....  7.59  80  1888  162  06 

1886  ....  277  96  1889  225  51 

1887  ....  375  73 

We  have  been  told  that  during  the  lite  Mr. 
Dyke’s  administration  ol  the  Northern  Piovinoe  it 
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was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  the 
drift  timber  which  reached  the  very  extended 
shores  of  that  province  as  it  was  constituted 
under  that  able  othcer’s  regime^  to  be  ofiered  for 
public  sale.  The  autocracy  of  Mr.  Dyke’s  ideas, 
dictated  his  resolution  to  deal  with  these  wind- 
falls from  the  ocean  after  a fashion  of 
his  own.  It  was  his  belief  that  he  could  effect 
a greater  service  by  using  up  the  material  upon 
useful  public  works  than  by  ofiering  it  to  the 
biddings — at  that  date  of  a necessarily  restricted 
character — of  the  few  JaSnese  who  felt  inclined 
to  offer  for  the  timber  1 The  logs  were,  we  are  told, 
all  brought  to  the  impounding  ground  at  JaSna 
and  used  by  the  then  Government  Agent  for  such 
purposes  as  seemed  to  him  to  be  good  I The 
fact  may,  and  doubtless  does  account  for  the  very 
free  use  of  Moulmein  teak  in  the  public  buildings 
in  and  around  Jaffna.  As  an  instance  of  such 
free  use,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  principal  portions 
of  the  pretty  little  mission  church  at  Chundikkuli 
are  entirely  of  this  valuable  timber,  and  we  have 
heard  that  the  Missionaries  of  those  days  had 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  procuring  free  grants  of 
it  for  the  construction  or  restoration  of  other 
mission  churches  or  buildings.  But  under  the 
changed  oircamstances  of  the  last  twenty  years,  it 
is  not  desirable  that  this  free  hand  in  dealing 
with  public  property  should  be  continued,  if  indeed 
it  has  been  continued.  Wo  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  with  Mr.  Dyke’s  rule  the  system 
we  have  mentioned  came  to  an  end,  and  that 
the  Imperial  Treasury  is  now  credited,  as  noted 
above,  with  the  full  amount  realized  by  the  sale  of 
these  waifs  of  the  eea ; but  how  if  my  “ Lords  of 
the  Treasury”  in  England  heard  of  Mr.  Dyke’s 
mistaken  disposal  of  their  “ wreckage”  property  up 
to  thirty  years  ago  ? 



ME.  WESTLAND’S  BEICK  TEA. 

We  have  submitted  the  cake  of  brick  tea  to  Lieut, 
de  Frisch,  the  Kutsian  Consul,  who  has  kindly  given 
his  opinion  as  follows : — “ It  is  not  nearly  so  hard 
— so  well  pressed — as  the  brick-tea  used  in  Eussia ; 
it  is  much  smaller  (a  fault  easily  remedied) ; the 
Bussian  bricks  are  usually  ^ lb.  each  in  weight, 
marked  (like  chocolate)  by  indentations  so  as  to 
break  off  easily  into  six  pieces ; the  bricks  are 
usually  of  a greyish  colour,  Mr,  Westland’s  is 
black.  The  tea  of  the  latter  is,  however,  very  good.” 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Westland  would  very 
quickly  come  up  to  the  proper  standard  with  his 
briok  tea,  if  there  were  due  encouragement,  or  if 
he  could  protect  his  mode  of  working  for  a few  years, 
at  a reasonable  rate.  But  until  our  tea  trade  with 
Bussia  more  fully  deveiopes  and  until  our  exorbitant 
patent  fees  are  reduced,  there  is  not  much  en- 
oouragemeut.  However,  as  regards  briok  tea  making, 
we  hear  there  are  locally  other  ” Biohmonds  in  the 
field.” 



BAEK  AND  DEUG  REPOET. 

(From  the  Chemiit  and  Druggist. ) 

Lohdon,  Nov.  20th. 

CiNcaosA..— At  Tuesday’s  auctions  a fair  average  quantity 
of  bark  was  oUored,  the  catalogues  embracing. 

FacUages  Packages 


Ceylon  bark 

1,510  of  wbloh  1,204  were  sold 

Bast  Indian  bark 

966 

do 

789 

do 

.Java  bark 

81 

do 

61 

do 

S.  American  bark 

2:3.3 

do 

do 

Total 

2,770 

‘ do 

2,051 

do 

The  assortment  was  a poor  one,  and  consisted  very 
^rgely  oi  Succltubra  barks  from  Ceylon  and  Southern 


India,  common  to  medium  chips  and  spokeshavlngs 
being  particularly  prominent.  The  highest  price  paid  for 
manufacturer’s  barks  was  lOd  per  lb.,  and  that  only 
or  one  or  two  lots.  A dull  tone  prevailed  throughout 
the  auctions,  and  prices  were  generally  easier,  especially 
for  fine  druggists’  harks.  The  average  unit  may  now  be 
placed  at  lid  per  oz. 

The  following  were  the  quantities  purchased  by  the 
principal  buyers 

LB. 


Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works 

Agents  for  the  Frankfort  o/M  and  Btuttgart  works 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  works 

Messrs.  Howards  & Sons 

Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  works 

Agents  for  the  Auerbach  factory 

Mr.  Thomas  WhifEen 

Sundry  druggists  and  speculators 


122,2.57 

88,829 

87,232 

69,075 

38,854 

30,102 

00,266 

60,405 


Total  quantity  sold  ...  510,610 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn  ...  137,312 


Total  quantity  offered  ...  647,822 

Qoinikh  very  quiet:  the  only  business  we  hear  of 
this  week  is  10,00u  oz.  second-hand  German  bulk  at  Is 
per  oz.  ihe  nearest  quotations  now  are  l8d  Per  oz. 
sellers,  li|d  buyers,  no  basiness. 

»■ 


SOILS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

We  have  marked  for  extract  into  the  Tropical  Agri- 
culturist an  interesting  review  from  ihb  North  British 
Agriculturist  of  what  ia  evidently  a very  valuable 
handbook  on  soils,  by  Dr.  Fream,  the  historian 
of  the  Rothampsted  experiments.  A point  in 
favour  of  the  Ceylon  planters  seems  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  roots  of  tea  and  other  perennial 
plants,  Buoh  as  are  cultivated  so  largely  in  Ceylon, 
are  ever  in  the  soil,  so  reduoing  the  loss  of  nitrates, 
to  a minimum, probably.  It  is  in  fallow  land  in  Europe 
that  the  loss  of  nitrates  from  drainage  is  greatest. 
On  the  other  hand  the  capillarity  of  our  mountain 
soils,  at  any  rate,  is  not  increased  by  the  benefioial 
action  of  earth  worms.  We  have  seen  the 

“ eastings”  of  a large  species  on  patanas, 
but  the  earth-worms  so  common  and 

so  benefioially  active  in  Europe,  seem  to  be 
absent  from,  or  very  rare  on,  estates.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  the  existence  and  ac- 
tion on  some  lowcountry  estates  of  white- 
ams  are  oonsidered  in  the  light  of  oompensaiion. 
In  the  absence  of  the  soil-digesting  and  tube- 
forming worms,  tilth  by  means  of  agricultural 
implements  would  seem  to  be  the  more  impera- 
tive. But  here  are  several  of  our  most  ex- 
perienced tea  planters  asserting  that  they  have 
seen  no  good  results,  from  forking  of  the 
soil  on  their  estates  1 All  our  preconceived 
ideas  having  been  in  favour  of  the  mere 
stirring  of  the  soil,  even  without  the  burying  of 
pruninga  or  the  application  of  manure,  we  are, 
we  confess,  unwilling  to  abandon  them,  even 
on  such  testimony  as  that  of  ‘‘  C,  S.  A.,” 
” T.  0.  0.”  and  other  men  of  equal  experience, 
The  stiRuess  of  our  soils,  which  enables 

them  to  so  great  an  extent  to  resist  wash, 
surely  renders  tillage  the  more  neoessary  ? As  re- 
gards coffee  cultivation  and  the  good  effects  of 
merely  opening  up  the  soil,  there  is  the  famous 
case  on  reoord.  A planter  dug  the  usual  boles 
for  manure,  which  he  expected  the  Colombo  Agency 
house  to  deapatch.  For  some  reason  the  supply 
of  manure  never  arrived  and  the  holes  were  loft 
open,  except  for  the  loose  soil  washed  back  into  them. 
I'he  following  crop  was  one  of  the  best  ever  gathered  on 
the  estate.  We  should  like  to  see  the  question  of 
forking  tea  soil  further  disoussed  by  such  planters  as 
‘‘G,  A.  D.,”  “ T.  M.,”  ‘‘A.  L.  0.”  and  others,  and 
reasons  given  for  what  is  undoubtedly  a heresy  in 
general  agriculture,  before  we  give  in  our  adhesion  to 
the  now  faith.  What  will  Dr.  Yoelgker.s&y  to  the  ciis' 
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covery  that  tillage  apart  from  manure  confers  no 
benefit  on  tea  ? He  will  probably  ask  for  the 
essential  difi'erenoe  between  tea  and  all  other  cul- 
tivated plants. 

^ 

THE  UTILISATION  OF  BONES  IN 
AGEICULTUEE. 

About  the  latter  end  of  1889  it  pleased  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  display  an  interest  in  the  export  of 
animal  bones  from  India.  The  Government  of  India  was 
under  the  impression  that  exports  of  bones  were  on 
the  increase.  From  statistics  of  trade,  however,  we 
learn  that  as  regards  this  Presidency,  at  any  rate,  there 
was  a fall  instead  of  a rise  in  exports,  as  the  average 
shipments  per  annum  during  1884-86  were  8,528  tons, 
while  the  annual  average  during  1886-90  was  2,772  tons. 
This  fall  is  attributed  to  a dimunition  of  the  Ceylon 
demand,  which  is  now  met  more  from  Australia. 
At  one  time,  the  island  obtained  almost  all  its  sup- 
plies from  this  Presidency,  but  it  now  draws  largely 
from  Australia.  Looking  at  matters  as  the  Government 
of  India  does,  the  decrease  is  matter  for  pleasure 
rat  her  than  regret  on  the  part  of  Mudras.  The  gentle- 
men who  study  matters  from  Simla  know  that  bones 
may  be  l.irgely  used  for  conversion  into  manure,  and 
the  careful  guardians  of  India’s  agricultural  interests 
manifest  anxiety  oonoeining  the  “ threareued  drain  of 
the  manurial  resources  of  the  country,”  As  regards 
Madras  the  dread  appears  to  have  been  groundless,  but 
it  has  not  been  without  good  results.  A report  was 
called  for  some  months  ago  on  the  sources  whence 
bones  for  export  are  obtained,  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  collected  in  the  Mofussil,  their  treatment  before 
shipment,  etc. ; suggestions  were  invited  for  the  utili- 
sation  of  bones  as  manure  in  this  country ; and  a 
summary  was  asked  for  of  any  experiments  made.  This 
has  brought  to  the  front  a considerable  amount  of 
information  that  will  interest  many,  and  may  be  found 
useful. 

Collectors  report  that  bones  are  not  generally  used 
in  this  Presidency  as  manure  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, except  on  Coffee  plantations  on  the  Nilgiris, 
the  Shevaroy  Hills,  and  in  parts  of  Malabar  and  Tiune- 
velly.  Bone  manure,  it  is  said,  it  occasionally  applied 
to  coconut  trees  in  the  Tanjoro  district.  In  South 
Oanara  bones  in  an  unbroken  state  are  sometimes 
burned  at  the  foot  of  indifferent  jack  and  coconut 
trees.  But  most  of  the  bones  colkcted  are  exported, 
the  greater  part  going  to  Ceylon  and  a few  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Tinnevelly  and  Malabar  dis- 
tricts head  the  list  with  about  1^100  tons  and  2,000 
tons,  respectively,  of  exports  annually.  Ganjam, 
Kistna,  the  Ceded  districts  and  Kuruool  exhibit  very 
small  exports,  the  highest  being  about  400  tons  from 
Ouddapah.  Godavari  exports  from  340  to  4:10  tons 
annuaUy ; Visagapatam  from  100  to  250  tons ; and 
Nellore  about  100  tons.  Most  of  the  Southern  Districts 
export  abont  150  to  200  tons.  In  Madras  a single 
dealer  has  been  exporting  about  200  tons  annually  to 
Ceylon,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  In  regard 
to  the  above  supplies  it  is  stated  that  the  bones  are 
collected  by  ohucklers,  pariahs  and  other  low  Cistes, 
who  dispose  of  the  carcases  of  cit'.le.  Sheep  and 
goat  bones  are  rejected  in  some  parts,  because  they 
are  light,  and  do  not  suflSoiontly  reimburse  the  collector 
for  the  cost  of  getting  them  together.  When  the 
collector  has  got  his  supplies  ready  he  conveys  them 
to  the  Sea  Coast,  and  there  sells  them  to  dealers  at 
whatever  rates  ho  oan  get.  Apparently  the  price  has 
recently  ranged  about  2 annas  per  Madras  maund, 
equivalent  to,  say,  Kll  per  ton.  On  this  the  dealers 
have  to  make  a profit  before  selling  to  ship- 
pers. Owing  more,  perhaps,  to  tho  greater  demand 
than  to  the  increased  difficulty  of  delivering  supplies, 
on  tho  Nilgiris  prices  are  much  higher,  raw  bones  being 
delivered  by  contractors  at  a cost  of  R30  to  83  per 
ton;  while  bone  dust  runs  from  R40  per  ton  as  high 
as  R70,  according  to  situation. 

As  n rule  tlve  bones  are  simply  dried  and  broken  by 
baud  before  exportation,  In  Malabar, however,  and  to  a 


^mall  extant  in  South  Oanara,  they  are  crushed  by 
machinery  and  converted  into  meal  for  use  as  mauare. 
They  are  generally  steamed  first.  Experiments  made 
inthis  country  and  elsewhere  have  established  long 
ago  that  bones  are  rendered  more  active  os  manure 
by  being  mixed  with  lime,  saltpetre,  cattle-manure,  oil- 
cake or  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  by  disintegration, 
steaming  and  reduction  to  ash.  And  it  is  mentioned 
as  a proof  of  the  value  of  bone  manure  that  a Na- 
live  gentleman  tested  half  an  acre  of  wet  land  (un- 
manurad)  with  3761b.  of  bone  ash  when  transplanting 
paddy  seedlings,  the  cultivation  and  irrigation  being 
as  usual.  An  adjoining  plot  of  an  acre,  also  pre- 
viously unmauured,  was  cultivated  without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  manure.  The  former  yielded  720  measures 
of  paddy  and  1,260  lb.  of  straw,  i 1,440  measures 
of  paddy  and  2,520  lb.  of  straw  per  acre ; while  the 
yield  from  the  unmanured  acre  was  828  measures  of 
paddy  and  2,352  lb.  of  straw  per  acre.  The  increase 
due  to  bones  ash  was  thus  612  measures  of  grain  and 
168  lb.  of  straw  in  one  acre.  After  an  experiment 
made  by  Mr  Lawson  of  mixing  sulphuric  acid  with 
coarsely  powdered  bones  and  applying  them  to  cin- 
chona plants,  it  was  found  that  the  alkaloids 
exhibited  marked  improvement,  and  other  experiments 
have  fully  established  the  advantage  of  using  bone 
manure.  As,  in  addition,  considerable  quantities  of 
bones  axe  consumed  as  bonc-oharooal  in  the  Su  ir 
feotoriea  of  Aska,  Nallikuppam  aod  Tutioorin,set 
would  appear  that  bones  might  be  much  more  utiiiid 
than  they  are  at  present,  if  colleotiou  and  prepaa- 
tion  were  systematically  oondacted. — Madras  Timas. 

^ 

EOUNDABOUT  PAPEES. 

Coconut  Estates:  European  verms  Native. 

There  are  a great  many  coconut  estates  owned  by 
Europeans  in  Ceylon,  and  particularly  in  the  Eastern 
Province,  and  their  methods  and  modes  of  cultivation 
are  sc  different  from  those  adopted  by  the  native 
owners,  proprietors,  or  village-holders,  that  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  to  have  laid 
before  them  a short  account  in  explanation  of  the 
particular  ways  in  which  each  side  work,  and  the  re- 
sults consequent  npon  them. 

The  Englishman  begins  by  thoroughly  felling,  clear- 
iug,  and  burning  his  land,  leaving  as  many  stumps 
and  large  branches  on  the  ground  as  possible,  which 
will,  when  thoroughly  decayed,  go  far  to  enrich  the 
soil  in  the  future.  He  then  lines  and  holes  his 
land  afterwards,  planting  the  young  trees  in  the 
holes  about  23  feet  apart,  (or  about  90  plants  to  the 
acre),  which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  the  proper 
distance,  so  that  the  branches  of  the  tall  palms 
do  not  lock,  or  overshade  each  other,  thus  allowing 
(in  the  future)  the  sun  at  raid-day,  morning,  and 
evening  to  warm  the  soil,  for  it  is  found  that  if 
trees  are  planted  closer,  it  interferes  in  a great 
measure  with  their  bearing  capacity.  The  young 
plants  are  selected  with  an  eye  to  their  strength  and 
general  appearance,  a plant  with  a weedy  stem  and 
thin  foliage  being  rejected,  one  with  a thick  stem 
strong  well-set  and  curly  dark  green  branohes  being 
all  that  is  required 

Next  comes  the  watering,  which  must  be  carefully 
done,  (except  of  course  in  the  rainy  season  or  when 
timely  showers  moisten  the  ground)  for  three  full 
years,  or  even  four,  after  planting. 

The  proper  watering  of  the  young  plants  is  of  tho 
utmost  importanoe;  each  young  plant  should  get  a 
full  ohatiy  each  tinae,  or  from  3 to  4 gallons, ° and 
the  aegleoting  of  this  may  in  the  future  have  very 
disastrous  consequences.  To  entrust  this  portion  of 
the  estate  work  to  coolies  would  be  madness  as 
I u order  to  evade  their  proper  amount  of  watering 
they  will  divide  the  contents  of  one  chatty  between 
two  or  even  three  plants,  and  the  water  will  not 
be  nearly  suffioieot  to  saturate  the  roots  of  the  young 
plants,  ft  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  employ  an 
estate  watcher,  or  a Csngany.  to  supervise  the 
watering  gang,  when  there  is  some  chance  of  th« 
work  being  well  done. 
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The  trees  having  once  tiled  over  all  the  hin" 
dranees  iiicidentiil  'O  cnconnt  p'anti  ig,  such  as  beetles’ 
black  and  red,  porcupiues,  aud  wild  p'g",  and  h-ving 
grown  to  4 or  5 jears  old,  tb--y  are  left  to  nature, 
and  even  tb«n  thsy  are  liable  to  beetles  and  lightning, 
which  prostrates  many  a fine  young  and  old  tree. 

Enalishmen  m»nure  their  trees  by  turning  into  the 
ground  between  the  rows  all  that  the  tree  drops, 
and  tying  4 or  5 cattle  at  the  foot  of  each  tiee, 
where  a suffi  lent  trench  has  been  . reviously  made. 
These  cattle  are  tied  there  every  night,  for  3 or  4 
nights  running,  and  then  removed  to  a fresh  tree,  the 
manu  ed  tree  having  its  trench  carefnlly  cover.-d  up, 
for  the  soil  to  take  in. 

The  nu  s are  pick’d  once  every  three  months  in 
the  season,  being  taken  to  the  ‘ barbacues’  ordrjing 
gr'und,  split  M to  h lveswith  one  stroke  of  a large 
hatobet,  and  turned  ke  nel  upwards  and  left  to  dry 
in  the  sun  ; while  at  nigh  s the  kernels  are  turned 
downwaris  to  k ep  the  d"w  from  them,  After  3 or 
4 day-’  drving,  the  kern  1 begins  to  shrivel  in  th” 
shell,  rnd  men,  women,  and  child  en  are  emp  oyed 
to  ‘Coop  them  out  into  heaps.  This  is  called  the 
‘oopr  ,’  and  is  ready  for  sale,  and  wib  fetch  from 
£3-i0  to  £4  per  can  ly  of  five  hundre  I w>  ighfs. 

The  native  estate  owner,  or  village  coconut  garden 
proprietor,  opens  and  plants  his  land  in  about  much 
the  same  manner;  bu’ he  puts  in  his  plants  very  much 
c'oser,  so  that  one  acre  of  land  holds  from  100  to 
120  young  plants  not  very  correctly  lined  or  even 
properly  holed.  In  many  instances  he  will  even 
plant  two  trees  in  one  hole,  hut  the  result  will  bo 
that  they  will  never  bear  properly.  When  once  the 
plants  require  no  wate  iog,  he  will  on  large  properties 
leave  them  to  shift  for  themse'ves,  letting  thorny 
scrub  and  jungle  grow  around  them,  and  otherwise 
neglecting  the  property  j so  that  it  very  soou  de- 
eriorates  in  value  and  bearing  crpacity.  He  will 
never  put  bank  into  the  ground  or  bury  what  falls 
from  the  tree,  or  otherwise  manure  his  property, 
so  that  nothing  ever  goes  under  the  soil.  But  in 
village  gardens,  which  are  kept  splendidly  clean,  and 
where  they  are  constantly  ' urying  dirt  and  rubbi-h, 
the  trees  come  on  splendidly  and  bear  beautifully, 
giving  large  crops.  I stood  near  a village  tree  when 
*hev  were  picking  nuts,  in  the  spring  of  last  year 
118881,  and  counted  203  ripe  nuts  picked  from  one 
single  tree.*  Catamaran. 

— limes  of  Ceylon. 


RAIN. 


The  fcllowing  para/raphs  arc  fnu  d in  an  article 
in  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  iro/  M for  July, 
1890,  and  ar  from  t e pen  of  h w.  ll  known 

m S3i  nary  ph  an  hrop  st,  D . .John  L Nevius, 
of  Chefoo.  The  snhjeet  of  the  ariic  e is  “ Famme 
and  the  W rk  oi  Famms  Eteliff  : Famine  is 

the  result  of  t^o  ippos.  e causes— d' ou.hs  and 
flood — which  rnay  b'’  referred  to  one  and  the  same 
cause,  the  un  qovl  distribution  of  the  rainfall, 
producing  dr  ugtu  in  some  pi  ice  , and  floods  in 
others.  In  'hat  part  of  Eist  un  Asia  whi  'h  ndudes 
the  great  empire.s  nf  Hindustan,  China,  and  Japan, 
the  altpraa  ion  of  he  winds  of  summer  and  winter 
are  so  marked  as  to  produce  what  are  called  the 
north’  rn  '-nd  srurtherri  mon=oons,  to  which  the 
ol’inatio  perubnrit  es  of  this  whole  region  are  to 
be  largely  at  rihuSed.  D'lring  the  winter  months 
the  northern  monsonn  blows  almost  continuously, 
and  somelim  -8  with  great  violence,  from  the  Aret  e 
regions  to  the  tropics.  Early  in  the  spring  the 
tropical  winds,  chargel  with  moisture,  commence 
moving  nnrlhwa  d.  at  firs’  con  iouing  only  for  a 
few  rtegrrea  of  la'i’ude,  hut  rudu  lly  sarari.ii  g 
heir  u rr-macy,  and  ex’,'  roling  f ircher  and  t irt“nr 
norih  vrd,  < nth,  ni  Jo  y a d Au  'U  t,  ihey  mnstitute 
the  Bouthein  mnn  ,oon,  wliish,  on  ihe  e 'tire  ooist 
of  A-ia,  oit  nds  from  the  tropics  to  forty  degrees 

' Thu  is  rather  a tall  order. 


of  north  latitul  i.  The  region  in  wlii  h the  soul  hern 
monsoon  and  the  colder  breezes  of  the  nor  h m^'=t, 
bke  two  orpusing  armies  alternately  advancing  and 
rnt'ring  (thecol.cr  atmosp'  er-  cond-nsi’ng  th  vapour 
v;ith  which  th.n  souh'rn  monsoon  is  surcharged 
forma  the  ra  n-b^lt,  which,  asi  advtnoes  step  by 
step  to  the  n rth,  brings  what  is  callel  the  rainy 
season).  The  rainy  season  reaches  Ningco  and 
8h  inghai,  in  Central  Ohi 'a,  the  latter  part  of 
May,  when  the  rain  is  almost  constant,  while  north, 
in  the  province  of  yhantuog,  the  skv  is  ■ loudlees. 
This  monsoon,  af’er  discharging  its  moistu’’e  in  the 
south,  often  continues  its  course  northward  for 
several  degrees  of  la'’tuie  with  great  violence,  and 
almost  as  dry  «s  the  s roc'o  o'  the  des  rt.  In  the 
latter  part  of  July,  an!  ne-iriy  the  whole  of  August, 
when  the  air  iu  Central  China  has  risen  to  high 
temperature,  the  sou  her  y monsoon  blows  past 
tha-  region,  holding  ts  moisture  in  suspense  until 
it  is  condensed,  and  falls  in  N irthern  t h n'a  and 
Maoohuria.  Th“se  two  monsoons,  with  the 
flue  nations  in  iheirfon  e and ’emoerature  produce 
the  very  irrecu’ar  rainf-sll  of  the  rainy  season.  In 
one  seotion  of  country  there  is  sometimes  such  an 
excess  of  rain  as  to  form  destrucivs  floods,  while 
in  an  adjacent  region,  north  or  south,  'here  is  a 
comparative  deficiency.  S 'metimes  the  ram  falls 
gently  for  days,  and  at  other  times  in  such  v 'lumes 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  objects  at 
mid-day  a few  hundred  yards  distant,  and  water- 
oourses  half  a mile  in  width,  in  which  the  stream 
had  shrunk  to  a little  rivulet,  requiring  only  a few 
stepping  stones  for  the  foot  traveller  to  pass,  in 
an  hour’s  time  becomes  a rushing  torrent,  overflowing 
its  banks,  and  rendering  all  pa  sage,  for  the  time 
being,  impossible.  ” — Chinese  Times. 

♦ 

CoiFBE  Planting  in  Goatemala. — Coflee  trees, 
transplanted  from  the  nursery  after  a year's  growth 
from  the  seed,  are  usually  planted  9 feet  apart, 
making  484  ’.ress  to  the  acre;  hut  where  the  soil  is 
exceedingly  rich,  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  fe  t above 
the  sea,  they  are  placed  12  feet  apart  to  pr>-vent 
int'-tfereuue  with  each  other’s  luxuriant  folliage. 
Each  tree  produces  1 to  2 pounds  of  the  berry  in  oro 
(that  is,  after  being  cleaned  and  po'ished  and  ready 
for  the  murkat),  according  to  the  soil  and  tempera- 
ture , so  that  the  product  of  an  acre  of  coflue  trees 
woull  be  from  484  to  9G8  pounds  i i u>-o  At  the 
present  price  of  23  cents  per  pound  tha  result  would 
be  $111,32  or  $222.64  per  acre,  which,  at  the  average 
O'jbt  ot  6 cents  p-r  pound  for  producion  and  trans- 
portation to  the  seaboard,  would  show  a net  profit 
per  acre  of  $87T2  or  $174’24,  according  to  richness 
and  adaptabidiv  of  soil  and  condition  of  temperature, 
— Am  lican  Grocer 

The  UA.’auFACTOa  of  Rubies. — What  is  the  u-e  of 
exploriu.'  uuk  lown  an  i dangerous  countries  for  rubios 
when  LU  ■ SQcre’  <>f  Chei.-  artific  .1  pc"  luction  has  been 
disc  vere  i ? This  war  toe  quesfci  "n  nhich  t''P  AcHdemy 
of  Soi-  nces  d'seussed  on  the  report  ot  MM.  Fr^ray  and 
Vernouil,  who  for  sooie  time  past  have  been  making 
chemical  xperimeuts  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
stones.  More  valuable  than  mere  theory  was  the  fact 
that  the  'wo  chemists  exhioited  some  hundreds  of  spe- 
cimens of  the  glittcriog  rod  crystals  they  had  sue. 
ceeded  iu  producing.  Tlierubi<'.s  were  admitted  by  all 
to  be  much  superior  to  auytt  iug  hitherto  manufactured. 
No  li’tle  danger,  however,  a'teuds  the  proc  ss.  The 
rhem  cals  have  to  br  fu-ed  at  a heat  so  intense  that 
.VI.  Ver'icui!  duri  g the  cuu'se  rf  the  i.xperim  nts 
iioarly  lo,..t  f.is  ,<i|,ht.  Wiiile  inanuf^oturing  rubi.  s the 
two  cbeiiii.s  rt  f lund  th  it  at  a certain  stage  of  *ha 
operatiouM  crys’als  of  the  colour  of  sepphircs  were 
jiroduoed,  but  the  hue  hitherto  obtained  has  not  been 
eijual  to  the  hint  of  the  real  gem. — F.  M.  Budget, 
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I ■ iir|-|-r-|T-|l^ir-ni ' 

To  ihi  Editor. 

FOEKING  OB  DIGGING  TEA— NO.  L 

Dee.  1st. 

Dhar  Sir, — la  answer  to  “ Pervert”  I have  to 
state  that  I have  seen  it  tried  in  many  districts,  and 
I oannot  say  that  I have  ever  noticed  any  beuefioial 
result  in  forking  alone.  In  fact  as  your  aorrespondent 
mentions  I also  have  noticed  a marked  falling-off 
in  Tea  after  forking ; this  I believe  is  owing  to  its 
being  overdone,  for  the  breaking  of  nearly  all  the 
feeding  roots  within  10  inches  or  a foot  of  the  soil 
must  seriously  check  the  vigour  of  a tree  for  a time. 
Of  course  from  digging  in  manure  the  results  are 
well-known  to  be  most  satisfactory,  and  I have  also 
seen  digging  in  prunings  in  every  alternate  line  tell 
most  favourably  on  the  tea  bushes,  but  general 
digging  I have  not  found  good,  but  I believe  if 
carefully  done  in  every  alternate  row  on  certain 
stiff  soils  at  the  proper  time,  it  cannot  but  have 
a bonelioial  diect  on  the  tea.  V.  A. 


No.  II. 

Nov.  30th. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  found  no  good  results  whatever  , 
follow  forking,  unless  the  operation  is  accompanied  1 
by  the  application  of  manure.  I have  tried  it  in  | 
tea  of  difierent  ages,  and  in  diiierent  soils,  with  | 
equally  unsatisfactory  results.  T.  0,  0. 


No.  III. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  correspondent  “Pervert"  is 
quite  right  in  saying,  that  there  ia  a great  diversity 
of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  forking  tea,  the  effects 
of  the  operation  being  anything  but  calculated  to 
inspire  general  confidence. 

In  Dolosbage  with  a wet  subsoil  and  heavy  rain- 
fall,— the  two  things,  one  would  say,  that  were  not 
conducive  to  the  euccess  of  such  a system  of 
cultivation, — several  planters  swear  by  it,  and  in 
the  course  of  my  wanderingsi  I often  hear  of  good 
results  following  the  forking  up  of  the  soil  in 
other  districts  ; but  personally  I am  rather  disposed 
to  agree  with  your  correspondent,  and  I have  no 
desire  to  renew  the  experiments  I have  made. 

Digging  in  the  prunings  and  rubbish  on  the 
ground,  I think  does  good,  especially  if  showery 
weather  ia  expected.  ALPHA, 


No.  IV. 

Dear  Sir, — Digging,  in  my  experience,  shows  no 
results  whatever  on  the  tea,  unless  manure  is  thus 
applied,  when  paying  results  always  follow.  I would 
only  fork  up  every  other  lino.  G.  S.  A. 


No.  V. 

Lower  Ambsgamuwa,  Dec.  7tb. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  in  my  career  as  a planter  had 
a big  share  in  the  digging  and  forking  up  of  the 
soil,  both  iu  coffee  and  tea  land.  My  nine  years’  ex- 
perience of  this  work  with  the  latter  product  is  oei- 
taiiily  contrary  to  that  of  “Pervert.”  Digging  is  scarcely 
at  all  needed  where  the  soil  is  of  a friable  nature 
unless  for  the  sake  of  economy  : it  you  were  re- 
novating such  soil  by  applying  manure,  digging  it 
in  you  will  find  pay  better  than  the  old-fasbionod 
holing  sjstem.  I say  digging  is  a sine  qua  non..  It 
is  perfectly  true,  and  I admit  that  forking  up  will 
and  does,  as  a rule,  throw  back  the  flushing  tendency 
of  the  tea;  but  this  is  only  wbat  one  must  naturally 
expect.  Tr.ke  any  other  shrub,  dig  about  it  in  a 
similar  way,  whatever  its  yield  is  to  bo  you  will  in- 
variably, uny  always,  find  it  on  the  diminishing  after 
such  a process,  and  for  snob  a time  only  as  your 
shrub  has  had  to  battle  with  the  efieots  of  disturbed 
()5 


nature.  But  what  about  the  after  results?  Comment 
is  unnesessary.  In  1884,  a field  of  12  acres  tea  a 
year  old  was  to  all  appearance  stunted  and  far  from 
having  a healthy  appearance,  I resorted  to  digging 
as  a last  resource  before  finally  abandoning  the  field. 
In  six  months  after  digging,  it  beat  my  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  today  thut  same  field  is  yielding 
a considerable  crop.  This  was  purely  a root-bound 
field,  the  soil  requiring  to  bo  broken  up;  once  the 
roots  had  free  play  the  bushes  naturally  grew  and 
filled  out.  Digging  ought  to  be  periolioally  carried 
out  v/hsre  our  soil  is  so  apt  to  get  caked  up.  Apart 
from  thi.->,  it  is  one  of  nature’s  requirements.  I be- 
lieve digging  up  the  soil  lias  been  in  vogue  since 
the  creation ; does  not  the  good  old  Book  teach  us 
“Break  up  the  'fallow  ground,  dig  about  the  roots”? 
— Yours  truly,  C.  J. 


OEYLON  TEA  CHOPS  AND  FUEL  SUPPLY. 

Dear  Sir, — Looking  over  the  Directory  I find 
you  estimate  quantity  of  tea  to  be  exported  in  1891 
at  54,000,000  lb. 

I believe  the  quantity  of  wood  fuel  required  to 
make  100  lb.  of  tea  averages  about  60  Ib.,  so  that 
fuel  is  becoming  a very  important  item. 

The  Forest  Department  has  done  a great  deal, 
but  undoubtedly  thinks  too  much  about  showing 
a profit  on  its  working  ; but  after  all  “Heaven 
helps  who  help  themselves,”  and  so  proprietors  should 
secure  waste  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  estates 
and  factories  and  plant  quick-growing  suitable  trees. 

When  demand  for  fuel  reaches  14,286  tons  a 
year,  it  will  be  a serious  matter  for  those  who  have 
forgotten  to  look  ahead. — Yours,  TEA  POT. 


THE  WATCH  COMPASS. 

Dear  Sir,^ — I am  surprised  that  “ Astro  ” thinks 
that  the  watch  could  never  be  made  to  revolve 
around  its  hour  hand  in  northern  countries.  Let 
him  take  a circular  piece  of  pasteboard,  lay  a 
wire  across  it,  fastening  it  on  by  gummed  slips, 
and  then  pointing  the  wire  to  any  quarter  of  the 
heavens  sea  if  ha  cannot  twirl  the  disk.  The  hour 
hand  of  a watch  corresponds  to  the  wire,  and  the 
possibility  of  revolving  the  watch  around  it  as  if 
it  were  an  axis,  does  not  depend  on  the  latitude 
of  a place.  This  makes  it  plain  that  the  watch 
does  7iot  “ adjust  itself  to  the  plane  of  the  sun's 
daily  path.”  It  can  however  be  adjusted  by  taking 
care  to  keep  that  point  of  the  dial  which  is  to 
indicate  south  higher  than  any  other  point,  while 
the  hour  hand  is  pointing  to  the  sun.  This  might 
easily  be  neglected  if  attention  were  not  called 
to  it,  as  I believe  has  not  been  done  thus  far, 
aud  it  would  vitiate  the  whole  experiment,  and 
might  give  a serious  error.  This  omission  made  the 
original  rule  practically  valueless.  The  required 
adjustment  introduces  a complexity  which  lessens 
the  advantage  of  the  watch  compass,  and  “ Astro  ” 
admits  that  for  five  months  in  these  parts  the  rule 
has  to  be  altered  and  for  other  four  months  is 
only  approximate.  The  fact  is  that  anyone  with 
a little  ingenuity  can  tell  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass quite  accurately  by  simply  noting  the  position 
of  the  sun,  if  he  only  knows  the  time  of  day 
—Yours  truly,  ANOTHER  YANKEE. 


THE  NUWARA  ELIYA  CARP  AS  FOOD- 
SUPPLY  : 

SUPPLY  OE  FRY  FREELY  AVAILABLE  FOR  CULTURE 
IN  PONDS,  TANKS,  &C. 

Nuwara  Eliya,  Deo.  6th. 

Dear  Sib, — Will  you  allow  me  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper  to  draw  attention  again  to 
the  excellent  food  supply  that  the  Nuwara  Eliya 
carp  (the  PruBsiau  oarp)  yields. 
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In  Nuwara  Eliya  they  do  not  grow  to  any  size, 
probably  in  oonsequenee  of  the  cold,  but  at  lower 
elevations  they  thrive  well  and  multiply  amazingly. 

Some  that  I sent  in  the  fry-stage  to  a gentleman 
in  Daltota  last  year  are  now  IJ  lb.  in  weight,  and 
are  excellent  eating  ; and  the  experience  of  another 
gentleman  in  Dimbula,  who  also  had  some,  is  to  the 
same  effect. 

Any  pond  will  do  for  them,  and  if  a stream  of  water 
runs  through  it,  so  much  the  better. 

To  insure  a supply  of  fish  for  the  table  they 
should  be  constantly  fed  with  boiled  rice  or  brewer’s 
grains,  when  they  will  rapidly  increase  in  size 
and  become  so  tame  that  they  may  almost  be 
lifted  out  of  the  water  with  the  hand. 

Any  number  of  fry  can  be  had  here.  They  are 
easily  transported  ; the  only  thing  necessary  being 
a large  chatty  slung  on  a pole  with  two  coolies 
to  carry  it.— Yours  faithfully, 

C.  J.  E.  LE  MESUEIEE, 


COFFEE  CULTUEE GBEEN  BUG  AND 

ITS  TEEATMENT  ON  THE  AGRAPATANAS. 

Dear  Sir, — I should  be  vary  glad  to  respond  to 
the  request  you  make  in  Observer  of  1st  inst. , could 
I give  any  more  information  on  the  subject,  but 
really  I have  not  much  to  add  to  what  I have 
already  given,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  com- 
paratively little  “bug”  that  we  have  had  on  these 
estates  for  the  last  two  years  or  so  has  disappeared 
so  quickly  and  done  so  little  damage,  that  I have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  do  anything  to  it.  I 
think  this  has  been  the  general  experience  with 
good  coffee  about  here,  though  I know  from  cor- 
respondence that  I have  had  this  has  not  been 
the  ease  in  some  other  quarters,  and  to  such  I 
strongly  recommend  the  kerosene  emulsion  treat- 
ment supported  by  good  manuring,  if  they  wish  to 
keep  up  the  coffee  and  get  crops.  I believe  that  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  why  we  have  had  such 
comparatively  mild  attacks  of  bug  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  earlier  appearance  of  leaf-disease  for  the  last 
few  years  compared  with  previous  ones,  for,  I have 
carefully  noticed  that  the  bug  begins  to  show  signs 
of  unhealthy  life  and  dying  off  as  soon  as  this 
disease  really  sets  in.  For  the  last  few  years  leaf- 
disease  has  reappeared  much  earlier  in  the  year 
than  previously,  and  the  bug  has  had  a much  shorter 
life  than  when  it  attacked  us  several  months  later. 
Of  course  the  coffee  has  only  been  kept  in  really 
good  heart  by  good  cultivation.  We  have  kept  only 
the  best  fields,  the  rest  having  been  planted  up 
with  tea  year  by  year.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
where  there  is  not  good  cultivation  the  trees  are 
altogether  unfitted  to  stand  the  eombintd  attacks  of 
even  a mild  dose  of  bug  and  leaf-disease  year  after 
year  and  yet  hear  profitable  crops.  When  I first 
commenced  to  apply  the  kerosene  emulsion  and 
lime,  the  “ bug”  was  in  full  force  and  rampant;  and 
I have  already  explained,  that  no  othtr  trea'ment  (and 
I tried  many  experiments)  succeeded  in  both  saving 
the  crop  and  leaving  the  coffee  in  good  bearing  con- 
dition. In  fact,  I lost  some  very  fine  coffee  bearing 
heavily  side  by  side  with  what  I treated  with 
kerosene  onaulsion,  and  which  is  still  to  the  front, 
having  given  several  good  crops  since  then;  and 
though  this  year's  crop  is  a small  one,  yet  the 
trees  are  healthy  and  promising,  and  this  in  spite 
of  a bad  attack  of  grub  last  year.  There  are 
other  estates  not  far  from  this  who  can  show  similar 
results  from  following  similar  treatment,  followed 
with  good  manuring.  Htill  I think  it  is  more 
than  ever  becoming  a question  as  to  which  pays 
tlio  bettor,  with  such  tea  as  wo  have  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  the  good  yields  per  acre  we  are  getting 


will  show  what  even  good  coffee  has  to  compete 
with.  You  ask  for  details  of  cost  of  application,  but 
I think  I have  already  given  you  this  in  a previous 
letter.  The  first  year  (the  worst)  was  some  ElO  an 
acre  including  all  cost  of  labour  and  materials  on 
some  300  acres  treated  as  I fully  etrplained, — and 
the  next  year  was  about  E5  with  only  part  ap- 
plication of  lime  on  some  150  acres;  we  have  spent 
very  little  indeed  since  then. 

The  labour  question  would  be  to  some  an  im- 
portant one,  for  where  there  is  much  tea  it  gene- 
rally takes  all  the  labour  to  pluck  at  the  time  of 
the  year  that  we  get  this  bug  worst,  say  April- 
May.  Yes  the  coolies  took  some  time  to  get  into 
the  most  economical  way  of  carrying  on  the  work 
and  required  a good  deal  of  looking  after,  but 
they  gradually  found  it  easy  enough,  or  at  least 
this  was  the  case  with  the  picked  gangs  whom  I 
put  on  to  “follow  up”  the  first  general  application. 
We  first  want  straight  through  all  affected  coffte, 
with  all  hands — merely  sprinkling  with  lime  tbe 
trees  not  attacked  with  bug,  then  I put  on  several 
small  gangs  of  men  to  follow  behind  to  wash  off 
(simply  ‘unhinge”  is  all  that  is  actually  required) 
any  bug  that  was  left  and  to  watch  for  the  re-appear- 
ance  of  new  life  until  the  leaf-disease  came  on,  when  I 
found  nothing  further  was  needed. 

I would  just  mention  that  as  lime  is  supposed 
to  be  bad  for  tea  I tried  a thick  mixture  of  liquid 
cowdung  on  the  principle  advocated  in  the  interest- 
ing letter  “ From  the  Hills”  i.  e.  to  smother  the  bug. 
All  I can  say  is  that  it  seems  to  have  been  effec- 
tual, but  I have  not  done  it  on  a large  enough  sca’e 
to  teat  the  cost.  It  should  be  done  in  dry  weather; 
Of  course  on  some  estates  this  would  not  be  avail- 
able, and  it  is  a question  whether  it  wruldnotbe 
most  valuable  as  manure.*  W.  B.  J. 


“ Coffee  is  being  cultivated  successfully  in 
Bavaria,’’  we  read  in  the  latest  Graphic.  But  it 
must  be  a new  species  of  coffee  plant— an 
annual — to  judge  by  the  dfscription  which 
follows: — “It  ripens  well  and  has  an  excellent 
flavour,  though  tasting  more  bitter  than  the 
original  tropical  product.  The  plant  is  sown  in 
the  spring  on  sandy  soil,  and  produces  a delicate 
blue  blossom  about  July,  while  the  berry  becomes 
ripe  in  August,  being  then  a pale  yellow.”  We 
should  like  to  see  this  coffee,  “sown  in  the 
spring  ” and  blossoming  a delicate  blue  in  July  1 

Failure  or  Tobacco  Experimests. — In  an  order 
which  it  issued,  the  Madras  Government  “ regrets 
to  learn  that  the  results  of  the  experiments  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Caine  in  the  growing  and  curing  of 
tobacco  during  the  last  two  years  have  proved  to 
be  so  unsatisfactory.  The  reports  of  the  several 
firms,  to  whom  samples  we;e  sent  by  the  Board 
for  opinion,  show  that  the  leaves,  when  cured, 
were  decidedly  defective  in  the  qualities  required  by 
the  European  market,  and  the  very  poor  prices 
obtained  in  the  local  market  for  the  indigenous 
tobacco,  grown  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  Caine,  are  evidence  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
leaf  to  that  raised  by  the  natives  themselves.”  The 
Government  is  not  prepared  to  re-engage  the  services 
of  Mr.  Caine. — Pioneer.  [The  question  now  is, 

can  success  bo  expected  in  Ceylon,  such  as  has 
not  been  attained  in  India? — Ed.T.A] 


* Of  course,  if  there  were  r.o  bug,  but  the  double 
advantage  of  tbe  application  is  that  after  smothering 
tbe  bug  and  falling  to  the  ground  it  is  still  valuable 
as  manure.  But  how  cun  even  the  best  coffeo  survive 
the  ixten  al  attacks  of  green  bug,  which  gives  way 
only  to  JleniiUia  vastatrix,  while  the  subterranean 
enemy  grub  gives  way  to  neither?— Eu.  fi.  A, 
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LEAF  AVITHERING. 

(By  THE  “Peripatetic  Planter.”) 

I have  been  asked  roceuUy  what  is  the 

rature  at  which  to  wither  leaf,  ibis  ^ . 

tion  than  appears  at  6rst  glance,  and  a reply  s^uld  not 
bo  given  didactically,  without  being  supported  by  a 
statement  of,  at  least,  general 
detailed  reasons  might  be,  perhaps, 

should  prefer  to  devote  a special  article  to  the  question, 
so  that  each  point  might  receive  its  P^^buma  e 
share  of  attention,  hut  this  I cannot  find  ^ 

week  It  would  involve  a consideration  of  the  other 
Question,  Why  do  we  wither?  and  that  goes  into 
chemical  as  well  as  mere  physical  changes  which  we 
seek  to  bring  about.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  that 
1 think  I could  show  good  grounds  lor  never  witheiiug 
at  a temperature  much  above  94  deg.— 100  deg.,  «u'^s 
a current  of  air  passing  over  the  leaf,  by  reason  of  the 
druvess  and  veloeity  of  that  air,  produces  a degree  of  uc- 
pid  evaporation  which  by  cooling  the  leaf  when  ‘t  <mmes 
in  wet  neutralizes  the  extremely  viiurious  effect  of  the 
Excessive  temperature,  and.  this  latter 

depends  eo  much  upon  the  air  being  of  a low  relative 
humidity”  (i.  e.,  being  very  dry)  and  a.so  so  much 
up“n  the  leaf  being  wet  not  .dry  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tion, that  if  a perfect  degree  of  wither  can  be  accom- 
plished in  say  5 hours,  in  the  worst  weather  with  the 
wettest  leaf,  with  no  higher  temperature  than  between 
86  deg.  and  94  deg.  without  risks  from  careless  lack  of 
attention,  then,  as  the  room  will  be  vacant  for  the 
evening’s  pluck— the  morning  s being  withered  and 
removed,  in  the  5 hours-there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  preferring  the  more  risky  higher  tem- 
peratures. Of  course  in  competent,  careful  hands  a 
high  temperature  (with  a high  velocity  dry  air  current) 
may  be  fairly  safe-it  has  yet  to  be  proved  so,  and 
is  against  accepted  views— but  the  additional  anxiety 
and  attention  required  would  be  a drawback  to  many, 
who  would  rather  be  not  so  tied  to  watching  the 
progress  of  the  wither.  I was  asked  the  question,  as 
with  a higher  temperature  than  the  Blackman  system 
is  at  present  worked  at,  four  or  five  times  the  quantity 
of  leaf  might,  of  course,  be  withered  in  the  same  space 
and  with  the  same  appliances — provided  the  tempera- 
ture could  be  maintained,  at  a reasonable  cost  m extra 
fuel  and  provided  the  quality  of  the  Tea  were  cot 
damaged.  Why  run  the  risk  and  incur  the  extra  ex- 
panse iu  fuel?  AVhereis  the  suffic  ent  reason  for  doing 
soV  With  a temperature  between  80  deg.  and  94  deg., 
each  “Blackman”  in  a room  has,  111  dry  weather, 
withered  66  maiinds  of  leaf  m 3|  to  4 hours:  and  111 
wot  weather  has,  in  the  same  room,  done  33  mauuds 
in  tlie  same  time  between  those  svfe  temperatures. 
Surely  those  quantities  are  good  enough  when  the 
absence  of  risk  aud  certainty  of  perfect  quality  m the 
“wither”  are  considered.  AVhilat  speaking  of  this 
point  I would  correct  a miatak-  n impression  or  two 
which  I have  met  with.  Trays  are  by  1,0  means 

mec'ssary  with  the  system  referred  to.  In  many  fac- 

tories no  trav^  are  used.  The  racks  are  fixtures ; 
in  some  cases  made  of  tiers  of  Hessian  c.oth,  in  qthers, 
of  open  fabric  woven  like  wire  mesh,  but  made  of 
hemp  In  others  they  aie  of  woven  wire  mesh;  but 
in  fich  case  'the  fabric  is  stretched  from  end 

to  end  of  the  rac/o— and  the  leaf  is  siyept  oft, 
or  ierked  off  by  tapping  the  under  side,  In 

some  cases  the  fabric  is  stretohed  on  rollers, 
and  wound  uo,  the  leaf  being  spread  at  one  end,  and 
tha  (abrie  rolled  out  ns  II19  leaf  is  spread,  ^iiy  leaf 
in  like  manner  is  taken  ott  by  again  rolling  the  fabric, 
which  drops  the  leaf  into  baskets  t\ie  end. 

Next  a factory  liaviiig  no  loft  above  the  Manufac- 
turing’uoom,  ill  many  cases  employs  a good  deal  of 
its  yaffiablo  spac',  for  work  such  as  boxiunkiiig,  &cu, 
which  can  Just  a i well  be  done  in  an  adjoining  build- 
ing If  this  space  ’H  ihns  cleared,  and  if  racks  aro 
then  erected  tb.otein  for  witheiiug,  and  the  necessary 
CHtcha  bailies  cregteu  in  their  proper  positioim.  die 
v-u  a u,or  is  ai  good  for  wilhetmg  by  wmin  air  our- 
as  any  loft  would  be-aud  it  is  surprising  how 
much  leaf  can  ije  withered  in  a small  space  thus  won 


for  the  purpose  from  an  employment  which  can  bo 
just  as  well  oonduoted  elesewhere.  Some  factories 
are  already  ao  planned  to  wither  all  tlieir  leaf  in 
spaces  thus  saved.  When  biieikiug  jnst  now  of  one 
propeller  having  withered  66  mauuds  of  leaf  inSito 
4 hours,  I should  have  added,  bat  in  th's  case  the 
racks  were  withered  and  emptied  an  1 re -filled  from 
a storo  of  leaf.  Usually,  suflioieiit  space  aud 
rack  area  is  provided  to  make  one  spread  do  for  the 
morning’s  leaf,  and  one  spread  for  the  evening’s  as 
usual. 

Another  mistaken  notion  I have  come  across  is, 
that  all  the  leaf  will  get  withered  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  the  rollers  won’t  then  be  able  to  work  it  off 
fast  enough  ! This  I fancy  comes  of  the  use  made 
of  the  words  “uniform  wither”  in  the  literature 
of  the  system.  This  notion  is  far  from  the  ca.se.  Each 
rack  should  wither  uniformly,  so  rdiat  the  boys  will 
not  have  to  pick  and  choose  different  tiers  of  the 
same  rack  in  removing  the  leal.  'That  would  leave 
too  much  to  the  boys,  aud  cutcha  leaf  might  got 
mixed  with  withered  leaf  and  spoil  the  “ roll,”  &o. 
Each  rack  can  bo  made  to  wither  uiiifoinily  from 
top  tier  to  bottom  tier,  by  attention  to  details  in 
erecting  the  “chut”  and  baffles.  But  the  racks  will 
wither  one  after  another  (by  no  means  all  at  once) 
in  their  order  as  they  .stand  near  the  warm  air  inlet, 
or  distant  therefrom — and  thus  there  is  no  fear  of 
withering  too  fast  fer  the  “ rollers,” — and  the  current 
can,  of  course,  be  stopped  at  any  time  if  there  is 
any  sign  of  this  in  dry  weather. — Indian  Planters' 
Qazette. 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  AMERICA:  THE  TEA 
COMPANY. 

The  following  correspondence  has  been  sent  ua 
for  publication  : — 

New  York,  Nov.  7th,  1890. 

Messrs.  Darley,  Butler  & Oo.,  Agents  & Ssoretaries. 

Colombo. 

Dear  Sirs, — Since  writing  you  on  the  25lh  ultimo,  wo 
have  your  estevmed  favour,  2nd  ultimo,  contents  duly 
noted,  also  copies  of  the  “ Times  ” paper,  containing 
the  copy  of  Mr.  Arthur’s  letter,  aud  the  remarks  of  the 
editor,  &c.  We  find  that  Mr.  Arthur,  who  has  been 
the  agent  here  of  a man  named  Davidson,  has  gone 
bflck  to  England,  an  1 his  “ Sirocco  Tea  shop  ” is  said 
to  be  closed,  and  i.s  reported  to  have  been  a failnre.  Wn 
are  quite  averse  to  going  into  lawsuits,  but  it  aeems 
rather  provoking,  that  we  should  besabjeoted  to  the  at- 
tacks of  a lot  of  people  who  teem  to  have  nq  ©special  re- 
putation at  stake,  aud  are  backed  np  by  [by  a nortion  of! 
your  press.  We  have  taken  up  the  tea  business  in  good 
faith,  but  if  your  press  aiii  people  intend  to  spend 
their  time  in  vilifying  U3,  the  quicker  we  get  out  the 
belter,  as  wo  are  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the 
matter,  eithpr  financially  or  in  any  other  way.  It 
might  be  well  to  state  to  your  people,  that  the 'only 
sa'ary  paiJ  to  anyone  in  this  country,  is  to  Mr 
Pinoo,  and  that  only  epough  to  keen'  him  in  fJ.) 
COMPARATIVE  poMfORT.  If  tli0  Company  is  a success 
we  expect  to  make  some  mouey;  it  a failure,  we  will 
lose  time  as  well  as  money.  Mr.  Griniiufou  will  no 
doubt  ere  this  roaches  you  have  explu;, nod  his  views 
about  all  Eqattevs  here  fully,  aud  -.ve  trust  to  the 
safisfsiCtiou  of  all  concerned,  and.  we  trust  no  time 
will  be  lost  in  advising  us,  as  to  all  the  matters  re- 
lating to  the  filial  sottloiaents  with  your  Co.— Yours 
very  truly.  (Signed)  Wattson  ife  Farr. 

F.  A.— Enclosed  we  hand  you  copy  of  our  last  letter 
to  Messrs.  Darluy  & Butler,  which  will  give  you  some 
points  as  regards  the  stock,  &o.,  Ac. 

(Extract  from  Messrs.  U'attson  J\y,-Es  letter  to 
Messrs.  Parley  if  JJut/er). 

T,  , . Y.  • New  York,  Nov.  7th. 

Messr.s.  D.irlcy^A  Rutler,  Ljiulon, 

_Dcar  Sire.--\oiir  oate-oiuod  favors  17tb,  22nd,  aud 
2oth  fti'.j  29th  ult.  duly  to  hand  and  eoutenta  noted, 
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We  note  that  you  are  exeoutiug  the  order  for  tea, 
and  some  will  no  doubt  come  forward  iu  due  course' 
As  to  the  statements  and  letters  of  Mr,  Davidson 
and  Arthur,  we  can  only  state  that  they  are  in  the 
main  lies,  and  that  where  any  truth  appears,  it  has 
been  so  perverted  that  it  is  made  rather  worse  than 
lies.  We  have  tried  to  find  Mr.  Arthur,  but  are 
advised  that  his  “ Sirocco  Tea  Shop  ” is  closed,  and 
that  he  has  gone  to  England,  The  enterprise  has 
proved  an  utter  failure  wa  are  told.  Wo  have  just 
sent  the  following  oable~“  Arthur’s  tea  shop  closed, 
has  left  country,  notify  Tj'nies,  we  hold  them  responsible 
for  statements."  While  we  are  decidedly  averse  t-o  enter 
into  law  suits,  it  seems  rather  hard  that  wo  should 
be  subjected  to  attacks  from  parties  who  seem  ready 
to  go  to  any  length  to  damage  the  prospects  of  the 
Company.  W^e  have  received  copies  of  your  Times 
with  full  letters  from  Ceylon,  and  are  writing  the 
old  Company  iu  detail. 

In  regard  to  She  surplus  shares,  after  the  holders 
of  shares  in  the  old  Company  are  settled  with 
and  after  the  Company  is  floated  and  the  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($200,000)  working  capital  is  raised 
by  selling  ten  thousand  shares  at  par  and  giving  aiuay 
to  purchasers  of  seme,  one,  two,  three  or  more  shares 
of  the  surplus,  as  may  be  necessary  as  bonus,  com- 
mission &o.,  the  balance  is  to  be  divided  between 
ourselves  and  the  parties  interested  with  us  in  putting 
the  Company  through  and  pushing  it  to  success. 

And  of  course  as  the  stock  is  full  paid,  and  un- 
assessible,  we  can-do  what  seems  best  for  the  iuterejts 
of  the  Company  iu  giving  away  shares  by  way  of 
bonus  &o.  or  by  selling  stock  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Company  at  any  price  that  seems  best  and  without 
subjecting  the  purchasers  to  any  personal  liability  for 
the  debts  of  the  Company,  and  you  explain  to  intend- 
ing investors  that  they  are  not  suhseribing  to  shares 
of  the  Company  but  they  are  buying  them  cut  and 
out  full  paid  up,  and  without  any  furtlier  liability  for 
calls  or  debts  of  tho  Company. 

As  no  salaries  are  paid  to  anyone  hero  interested 
in  the  stock  of  the  Company,  excepting  only  to  Mr. 
Pineo,  and  this  only  enough  to  s-apport  him  in  very 
modest  comfort,  we  and  our  friends  look  for  our  pay 
“ should  the  Company  prove  a susoess"  in  the  surplus 
stock  we  may  have  been  able  to  retain.  If  the 
Company  fails,  we  get  nothing,  that  is  nothing  but 
abuse,  of  which,  by  the  way  we  seem  to  be  receiving 
a fair  share  now  “on  account.” 

The  %200,000  was  not  actually  under- written,  but 
could  be  realized  at  once  under  certain  oonditions. 
We  have  alreadj  placed  some  good  blocks  of  stock 
and  are  placing  same  from  day  to  day,  in  the  mean- 
time furnishing  funds  ourselves,  relying  upon  being 
repaid  in  the  near  future  by  making  a success  of 
tho  Company. 

In  regard  to  your  remarks  about  the  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  Tea  Estate  Company,  we  would 
say  that  we  shall  bo  pleased  to  have  them  take  an 
iuterest  in  the  matter,  and  think  it  may  prove  to 
ebeir  interest  to  take  some  shares  in  the  Company. 
People  interested  as  they  are  iu  the  general  welfare 
of  Ceylon  would  do  well  to  look  into  the  matter 
carefully,  and  we  would  say  to  you,  that  as  we  wish 
to  interest  the  Coylon  people  of  London  in  our 
Company,  you  may  consider  that  you  t,re  at  liberty 
to  propose  speoial  ternis  as  to  number  of  shares  they 
should  have  as  bonus,  upon  buying  some  Treasury  stock. 
This  only  applies  to  specially  desirable  people  of 
which  you  must  be  the  judges,  as  ouy  policy  is  not  to 
sell  any  stock  except  to  those  who  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  husiuess  of  the  Company  not  solely  stlUng  out 
stock  With  the  object  of  securing  the  capital  required. 
Our  plifcU  uiBy  uot  act  quite  bo  cjuit^kly,  l.)ut  wo  will 
have  n better  assurance  for  a regular  and  increasing 
busincse,— -We  remain,  yours  Jruly, 

(Signed)  Wattson  & Park. 

Jfew  York,  November  lltb. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Crinliuten,  M n.C.,  Colombo.  Coylon. 

Dear  Hir — In  accorJauoo  with  lljo  undtrstandiiig 
with  y m when  you  wero  here  that  this  ompauy 

should  difiiiO  its  position  with  roganl  fioUmg 


pure  Ceylon  tea,  unadulterated  and  unmixed,  we  now 
beg  to  advise  you  that  this  Company  undertakes  to 
sell  only  the  pure  and  unmixed  Ceylon  teas — it  being, 
of  course,  understood  that  our  Ceylon  and  London 
Agents  supply  us  with  only  the  above  articles. — Yours 
faithfully,  for  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Coy.,  (Signed) 
R.  E.  Pineo,  Secretary,  for  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea 
Company,  (.Signed)  S.  Ellwood  May,  President. 

Now  York,  November  11th. 

My  dear  Mr.  Grinlinton.— I enclose  herewith  a docu- 
ment as  requested  in  your  last  letter  to  Messrs. 
Wattson  & Farr.  You  will  kindly  note  that  my 
fellow-shareholders  here  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
elect  me — at  this,  the  most  critical  time  of  the  Com- 
pany’s existence — its  President,  which  fully  establishes 
Mr.  Pineo’a  position  as  taken  by  him,  as  regards 
myself  when  he  was  last  in  Ceylon.  You  will  no 
doubt  remember  that  some  of  your  journals  criticised 
him  at  that  time. 

I also  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  the 
Company  formeu  bore  into  which  the  old  Company 
is  merged,  ha  : not  only  been  carefully  formulated  by 
the  Company’s  counsel,  but  that  1 have,  individually, 
at  different  intervals  employed  three  represeuialive 
attorneys  of  this  city  to  go  through  this  whole  affair 
and  give  me  their  opinion  as  to  its  being  unquestion- 
ably fair,  honorable,  legal  and  in  every  Etnio  honest 
to  ail  concerned.  When  you  take  into  consideration 
that  the  promoters  do  not,  as  usual,  agree  to  put  a 
certain  amount  of  stock  iu  the  Treasury,  but  do  agree 
to  use  enough  stock  to  raise  $200,000  in  cash,  for  the 
Treasury,  and  in  tho  interim  get  nothing  for  their  labor, 
and  are  called  upon  to  spend  their  own  money  and  take 
many  risks,  you  can  Well  understand  that  they  do 
not  propose  to  permit  the  sort  of  abuse  that  one  of 
yonr  papers,  witboat  investigation  or  hesiu-.ting, 
published;  although  to  those  who  are  postedit  is  too 
absurd  and  tidiouious  to  injure  any  one.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  press  of  Ceylon  should  have  the 
interest  of  the  planters  at  heart,  and  not  publish 
something  that  might  bo  copied  by  our  enemies  aud 
the  opposing  interests,  and  thus  have  it  appear  that 
the  situation  of  this  company  in  Ceylon  is  as  out- 
lined in  the  “ Times  of  Ceylon.”  Someone  should  make 
it  plain  to  the  journals  of  your  island  that  our  success 
has  a very  bad  eSeefc  upon  those  who  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  it  arouses  their  petty  jealousies  and 
they  are  very  apt  to  write  libellous  untrue  statements, 
especially  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Arthur  who  has  left 
the  country  and  cannot  be  made  amenable  to  the  laws, 

I would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  foot  that 
when  the  promoters  of  this  company  have  succeeded 
in  raising  the  ^200, COO  in  cash  they  then  receive 
for  tbeir  work,  money  espouded,  etc.,  what  may  be 
left  of  this  paper,  and  must  then  spend  years  to  make 
it  pay  good  dividends  as  well  for  themselves  as  for 
all  the  other  stockholders,  before  they  get  a particle 
of  remuneration.  When  the  planters  of  Ceylon 
thoroughly  understand  this  whole  matter  we  feel  that 
they  will  do  everything  they  can  le  aid  this  great 
undertaking  which,  wnrAever  occurs  to  the  promoters 
aud  workers  hero,  must  uecesssnly  benefit  them.  I 
have  recently  celled  the  attention  of  the  Directors 
of  this  Company  To  the  fact  that  our  work  here 
already  has  started  up  others  in  importing  from 
London  Ceylon  Teas  aud  selling  them  here.  It  gives 
me  great  plassura  to  inform  you  that  our  plans  are 
well  received  here  end  we  are  almost  daily  procuring 
new  stockholders  and  good  reliable  selling  agents. — 
I am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  cordially, 

(Signed)  S.  Ellwood  May. 

Tho  H.on,  J.  J.  Gfinliuton,  m.l.c,,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

~ 

SATURDAY’S  MEETING  HE  CINNAMON 
CHIPS. 

Agreement  Cancelled. 

'Tha  meeting  convened  by  Mr.  Jardine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  whether  the  agreement  entered 
into  by  cinnamon  proprietors  re  cinnamon  chips  upon 
honour  was  to  coutnuia  in  force  er  fo  bo  ctmcoiled 
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THE  TROPlOAsiL  AGR!OULTUR8ST, 


was  held  on  Saturday  (Doc.  13tb)  at  2-30  p.  vi.  in  ttie 
rooms  of  the  Ceylon  Association.  Mr.  W.  Jardins  was 
in  the  chair,  and  there  were  also  present  Meesr.s.  S.  It. 
De  Fonseka,  J.  W.  C.  uo  Soysa,  Hi.  D.  Cockburn,  C.  F. 
Foirseka  and  Jacob  D«  Bio!. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  objeot  with  which  he 
had  convened  the  meeting  was  to  enable  them  to^deoide 
as  to  whether  the  agroemenc  that  was  signed  by  6 
large  number  of  cinnamon  proprietoi  s should  continue  in 
force  or  be  declared  oencelled,  d here  was  a widespread 
feeling  of  suspicion  and  dissatisfaction  abroad  that  a 
great  many  who  had  signed  the  agreement  upon 
honour  had  not  kept  to  their  word — in  fact  their  word 
of  honor  was  to  1 hem  a matter  of  far  less  value  than 
the  few  rupees  they  got  by  .selling  chips,  Ha  had 
received  letters  from  some,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
personal  communications  with  others,  he  was  assured 
that  the  majority  of  tbo.-e  who  signed  the  agreement 
upon  honour  had  not  kept  to  it.  In  the  face  of  this  and 
of  the  fact  also  that  the  export  of  chips  had  not 
decreased  but  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  other  years  he 
thought  it  neoessary  to  convene  this  meeting  : o that  a 
decision  might  be  arrived  »t  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Tudor  Rajapakso’s  cinnamon  estates  had  been 
leased,  and  there  was  no  olauso  in  the  lease  to  rofrAiu 
from  exporting  chips.  Since  that  lease  he  had  bewd 
that  several  owners  of  oinnamou  eslates  had  commenced 
to  scrape  chips,  and  only  the  other  day  he  received 
an  enquiry  as  to  whether  ’t  was  a fact  that  the 
agreement  was  cancelled.  He  bad  certainly  expected 
to  have  seen  a larger  attendance  of  those  interested  in 
this  question  than  were  present  that  evening.  Th.e  small 
attendance  showed  a great  lack  of  interest  in  the 
question  and  it  also  led  one  to  believe  that  very  many 
cinnamon  proprietors  had  determined  upon  the  course 
they  had  intended  to  pursue.  When  the  question  was 
fir.st  mooted  end  the  agreement  was  enters  d into  there 
was  an  impression  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  many  that 
quite  a quarter  of  a million  !b.  would  be  suppressed, 
but  in  that  they  had  been  disappointed,  for  they  ^aw  by 
the  returns  that  there  was  no  diminution  whatever.  It 
was  now  a question  for  the  meeting  to  decide  as  to 
what  course  ihey  intended  to  adopt  in  the  matter,  and 
in  conclusion  he  invited  the  meeting  for  au  expression 
of  their  views. 

Mr.  S.  R-  De  Fonseka  rose  and  said  he  h.ad  no  doubt 
that  the  meeting  would  agree  with  what  had  been 
urgod  by  the  Chairman.  It  was  a fact  that  many 
who  had  signed  the  compact  hr.d  not  kept  to  it,  and 
tho  fact  of  their  nhsence  from  the  meeting  showed 
that  they  took  no  interest  vrhatever  in  the  matter  and' 
that  they  were  determined  to  scrape  chips,  for  if  they 
did  take  au  interest  in  the  cinnemou  trade  they  would 
use  their  v.’ry  utmost  to  increase  the  price  of  the 
spice.  He  bolii  ved  that  all  interested  in  the  spice 
would  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Jardine  for  the  interest  he 
had  taken  in  the  matter,  and  for  his  part  he  was  sorry 
to  find  the  majority  of  their  friends  not  inclined  to 
Buppoit  such  a ifcndable  object.  He  thought  now 
that  there  wp«s  no  other  alternative  for  them  but  to 
scrape  chips,  for  it  would  not  do  well  for  u few  cin- 
namon proprietors  only  to  rOi'raiii  fr.>m  scraping  whiir-t 
tho  majority  of  them  sersped  away  to  their  heart’s 
content. 

Mr.  M.  D.  CocKBURN  followed,  end  said  that  it 
was  quite  clear  to  him  that  oiniiamon  chips  should 
he  placed  in  tho  same  cati  gory  as  cassis.  It  was 
apparent  to  him  that  cinnamon  chips  did  not  go  in 
opposition  to  ordinary  quill  hark,  and  that  the 
two  qualities  were  put  to  totally  different  purposes. 
This  oould  be  insta  ieed  by  ths  range  of  prices  at 
the  August  sah-s,  v/hnn,  notw.thsiandiug  iho  Urge 
export.ation  of  cinnamon  chips,  the  price  of  quill  bark 
went  np,  so  that  it  was  quiSo  cli  sr  that  the  chips 
did  not  at  all  ,.o  in  opposition  in  the  London  mar- 
ket to  the  nrdiunry  quill  cinurtinoii.  Hut  the  only 
quality  that  bsnefitod  and  would  benefit  by 
tho  suppression  of  ciunatnen  chips  was  tho 
puperior  quality.  Tho  price,  of  that  superior 
quality  wont  up  at  Tie  February  sales  and  al-.o  at 
tho  Auginst  sales,  iuit  it  only  wont  dew.  a triile 
at  the  last  .sales.  Leoviii',',  tliii'.,  out  of  e.o;,..;.i..raui  u 
ho  saw  no  reason  why  only  a puriioii  of  Ih  proprieto.s 
t);iould  refrain  from  scraping  chips  whilst  tho  uia- 
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jority  had  not  adhered  to  tho  compact.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  they  dotemuned  not  to  keep  to  the  compact, 
and  therefore  he  thought  the  rcmRinder  should  also 
be  allowed  to  scrape  away  to  their  heart.^’  content. 
He  therefore  begged  to  move  the  following  resolution, 
viz.; — That  in  view  o£  tho  widespread  feeling  exist- 
ing that  a largo  number  of  those  proprietors  who 
signed  tho  agreement  upon  honor,  not  to  scrape  chips 
for  two  years,  had  not  kept  to  the  compact,  it  is  con- 
sidered expedient  by  thci.se  present  at  this  meeting  that 
the  agreement  should  be  cancelled.” 

Mr.  S.  R.  Db  Fonseka  seconded  the  motion,  and  it 
was  carried. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings 
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CASSAVA  m FLORIHA. 

{Editor,  “Louisiana  Flatiter.”) 

I see  an  arlicle  from  a gentleman  of  your  state 
on  this  plant,  in  one  of  our  Florida  papers.  It  is  a 
plant  in  which  I feel  a deep  interest — au  interest 
which  has  no  depreciAtion  in  my  estimation  after 
twenty  years  of  cultivation  and  use.  For  stock  of 
all  kinds,  in  domestic  use,  that  will  eat  the 
sweet  or  Irish  potatoe,  or  any  other  root,  nothing,  I 
am  s=t:sfifd,  will  compare  with  it  for  relish  and 
nourishment;  and  as  a teed  for  fowls  no  root  can 
possibly  equal  it.  In  fact,  the  finest  fowl  yards 
imsginable  can  'oe  made  with  the  cassava  plant.  I 
have  a stalk  nearly  three  years  old  which  has  not  been 
killed  by  frost,  and  could  have  had  acres  of  such,  as 
the  frost  does  net  kill  here  on  my  sand  hill.  The 
idea  lor  a fowl  yard  is  to  plant  an  intended  spot  of 
any  desired  dimensions  with  iho  stallis  which  are  used 
in  short  sticks  for  seed,  and  let  it  grow  eight  or  nine 
month;,  at  least,  heforo  turiiing  in  the  iowls.  The 
spreading  boeghs  of  the  iilant  suiiply  shade  and  pro- 
tection from  hawks,  and  the  roots,  as  soon  as  the 
fowls  learn  where  they  are,  will  furnish  half  their 
feed.  The  roots  usually  grow  at  a slight  angle — seldom 
perpendicular — and  can  be  exposed  to  view  by  remov- 
ing a little  soil.  If  chipped  a little,  they  are  so  white 
that  the  fowls  will  not  be  long  in  sampling  them,  after 
which  they  will  do  their  own  grubbing,  and  in  doing 
so  will  get  meat  with  their  bread,  es  many  worms 
E-nd  insects  will  bo  unearthed  in  securing  the  roots. 

It  is  half  feed  for  horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  milch 
cows.  No  beast  ever  showed  more  desire  for  corn  or 
anything  else  than  cows  do  for  cafsava  roots,  once 
accustomed  to  eating  it;  audit  is  the  handiest  thin" 
to  feed  them  on  you  could  well  imagine.  A horse’s 
eppetite,  if  delicate,  can  be  improved  on  it  sooner 
than  on  anything  else.  I have  made  the  finest  bacon 
and  lard  largely  on  it  and  sweet  potatoes  that  I have 
ever  used.  Corn  and  peas  will  do  no  better.  It 
makes  a fine  reminder  of  oyster  fritter  if  grated, 
seasoned  well  with  salt  and  a little  soda,  and  fried 
nicely.  Fine  pudding,  custards,  and  bread  can  be 
made  of  it,  and  with  fresh  meats,  as  a stew,  it  is  hard 
to  excel  when  sliced  thin  and  well  cooked.  No  root 
is  healthier  as  a diet.  For  siarch  it  can  hardly  be 
excelled.  As  a feed  simply  for  cattle  and  Imrses  we 
would  not  On  any  account  do  without  it.  Florida,  of 
coiuso,  is  best  adapted  to  this  plant,  except  further 
south,  but  I believe  the  day  will  come  when  it  will 
bo  found  to  be  profit.vble  anywhere  that  sugar  cane 
will  pay.  I have  an  intended  manual  for  farmers 
yot  in  manascript,  on  cane,  cassava,  peas,  and  sxveet 
potatoes,  which,  if  I were  able  to  get  into  print, 
would  give  all  the  instruction  ou  cassava  thst  need' 
to  bo  known  in  all  its  cardinal  leatures.  I wish  some 
pretty  fellow  would  take  pity  on  me  and  print  a few 
thousand  copies  of  it;  possibly  ho  and  I,  too,  would 
clei.r  expt  uses  ;;u  ir,  and  somehorly  else  make  a pro- 
fit growing  crops  by  its  instruction.  As  to  the  j-ield 
of  a casBi.va  crop  planted  correctly  and  fertilized  highly 
it  is  something  incredible.  A gentleman  in  this 
county  grew  ono  root  which  weighed  something  over 
fifty  pounds  at  about  one  ye.ar  from  planting  ihe  seed 
hlalk.  On  a calculation  of  fifty  pound.s  to  the  Idll 
caeh  (ccnpyiug  a square  of  four  feet,  which  ayes’ 
2,/00  l ill.- p r aero,  1 get  13?, 2o0  pounds,  which  gives 
a ftao'iou  over  sixty-seven  nnd  one-half  tons  peracrp 
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One  cent  per  pound  ia  what  1 have  iiUrays  sold  tbe 
root  for  in  the  market,  which  would  fi^iu-e  up  the 
haudsome  sum  of  $1,352'25  per  acre.  ^ But  let  us 
reduce  it  sufficiently  in  price  and  production  to  figure 
but  one-fourth  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  we  have  left 
yet  §338  06J.  This  would,  of  coutsa,  be  an  extravar:ant 
reduction  aud  could  n d fairly  be  alloweu.  But,  extra- 
vagant as  it  may  appear,  I am  soundly  convinced  of 
the  fact  that  every  acre  a man  can  cultivate,  which  he 
has  stock,  fowls,  and  folks  enough  on  the  farm  to  con- 
sume, will  yield  him  a profit  per  acre  of  §500  annually, 
while  S50  for  fertilizer  and  expense  for  the  cultiva- 
tion per  acre  will  fully  meet  all  the  cost. 

Midland,  Polk  County,  Fla.  S.  W.  Caeson. 


CASAVE  OE  YUCA  IN  CUBA. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  there 


what 


ill  a rectnii;  - 

appears  to  be  an  error  copied  from  an  exchange,  which 
aUhouoh  perhaps  of  no  great  importance,  should  not 
pass  unnoticed,  for  however  trivial  an  error  may  be, 
ic  is  always  worthy  of  correction,  and  more  bo  when 
it  promises  to  become  general.  1 refer  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  word  casaw  is  misspelt  and  misapplied. 
It  has  legitimately  no  direct  relereucs  to  tho  piaut  I 
presume  it  is  meant  to  designate,  nor  to  its  lOot,  and 
it  would  be  quite  as  proper  to  call  wheat  by  the  name 
of  bread.  Oasave  is  au  Indian  name  adopted  by  the 
Spaniards  and  means  simply  a kind  of  cake  made 
from  the  root  to  which  the  word  is  being  erroneously 
app'ied.  The  plant  aud  its  tuber  ate  b >th  called  juca 
iuSpmisb,  (pioaounced  you  ka,  with  the  accent  upon 
the  first  syllable,)  aud  it  has  the  same  aboriginal  origin 
as  the  misnomer.  Throughout  the  British  West 
Indies  1 believe  both  plant  aud  root  are  uuiversally 
called  manioc,  and  to  avoid  confusion  it  would  per- 
haps be  well  to  adopt  the  same  name  in  the  United 
States  although  the  Spanish  word  is  mo;e  concise, 
more  euphoneous,  and  has  the  light  of  priority.  Yuca 
was  one  of  the  four  or  five  plants  cultivated  by  the 
Indians  of  Cuba  when  the  ill-requited  Columbus  dis- 
covered Ihe  new  world,  and  strange  to  say,  it  was 
cultivated  by  these  savages  with  far  greater  rtcognifion 

of  its  requirements  than  is  shown  by  their  more  civil- 
ized successors.  This  is  abuudautiy  evinced  by  the 
detailed  description  left  us  by  one  of  the  quaint  authors 
of  those  primitive  eventful  days,  aud  I regret  not  hav- 
ing the  account  at  hand  to  enter  more  fully  upon  the 
subiect  The  aborigines  made  their  ersavo  by  first 
taking  off  the  outer  and  imwr  skin  from  the  roots, 
rasping  or  pounding  them  to  a paste  almost,  aud 
sprkdiug  this  in  a thin  layer  upon  a smoofh  flat 
stone  previously  heated,  producing  thus  a sort  of  large, 
round  wafer  which  could  be  keiit  a long  time  and 
enabling  them  to  undertake  long  journeys,  without 
prepariug  food  upon  the  way.  Uasave  eaten  with 
houev  seems  to  have  been  the  staff  of  life  of  these 
inoffensive  Indians,  fit  denizens  of  a land  that  harbored 
no  wild  beast  nor  venomous  reptile,  (not  human,)  aud 
where  even  the  honey  bee  had  no  sting,  and  cin  only 
defend  itself  by  a square  rough  aud  tumble  fight, 
which  the  unforluuata  aborigine,  more  Btiugless  y et, 
was  too  meek  to  attempt  with  his  merciless  invaders. 
The  Indian,  it  is  said,  was  long  ago  improved  off  of 
the  face  of  the  earth,”  but  the  little  Oubau  bee  still 
holds  its  own,  bravely  defending  its  home  in  the  forest 
trees,  i's  diminulivo  single  entrance  with  a restless 
sentinel  always  in  the  breach,  stopping  the  way  against 
its  imported  adversary.  ^ 

Casave.  although  in  all  probahilify  very  nutritious, 
can  hardly  be  considered  a delicacy,  and  the  taste  for 
it  is  npparuitly  au  acquired  one:  it  is,  however,  still 
common  in  Cuba  and  often  sold  about  the  .streets. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  yuca  in  which  the 
root  differs  greatly,  some  of  them  indigoiiou.s  and 
olhers  probably  imported.  One  called  hero  the  sour, 
or  riyr/a,  is  said  to  be  the  root  from  which  the  ludians 
in  some’ of  flic  islands  manufacture  poi-ou  for  thoir 
arrows  but  this  Boeiiis  at  ieast  doubtful.  The  leaf  of 
the  plant  ins  a unique  shape,  aud  a yuca  ‘‘]iatch” 
when  about  half  grown  is  a pleasant  sight.  In  this 
fctige  the  lower  haves  still  reach  the  ground,  the 


foliage  forming  a hemispherical  mass,  making  rows 
of  verdant  dome.s,  which  are  generally  very  regular 
and  symmetrical  in  form.  Where  not  exposed  to  frosts 
the  jilants  may  be  left  growing  for  several  years, 
ard  Lhe  crop  kept  in  the  ground  instead  of  being  stored, 
with  the  further  advantage  of  increasing  all  the 
while,  but  during  the  wet  season  the  roots  become 
watery  and  loss  palatable.  One  variety  is  quite  bitter 
until  about  a year  old,  when  it  loses  its  unsavory 
flavor  and  preserves  its  edible  qualities  better  m wet 
weather  than  other  sorts.  The  yuca  should  undoubt- 
edly be  grown  as  a regular  crop  iu  the  United  States 
wherever  the  climate  permits,  for  it  is  an  excellent 
tuber,  better  probably,  more  productive  and  nutritious 
than  the  potato,  resembling  it  iu  many  cf  its  other 
qualities.  It  ia  a good  food  for  all  animals,  including 
man,  and  in  F.orida,  or  at  least  iu  the  southern  part, 
where  it  can  be  kept  in  the  ground  throughout  the 
winter,  it  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a largo  industry 
in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  of  which  it  yields  about 
2 per  cent,  superior  iu  quality  to  that  in  common  use. 
Yuca  starch  resembles  arrowroot  very  much,  and,  I 
believe,  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  in  the  form 
of  the  grain  aud  by  microscopic  test,  aud  may  be  used 
for  the  same  pu-poscs. 

The  process  of  extracting  starch  from  y uca  is  very 
simple,  and  the  requisite  machinery,  although  differ- 
ing from  that  generally  used  iu  the  manufacture  of 
the  commoner  kind,  is  neither  complex  or  expensive. 
Starch  might  be  made  in  Florida  from  this  source 
upon  as  large  a scale  as  sugar  ; also  “ British  gum,” 
which  this  root  yields,  I believe,  by  the  simple  addi- 
tion of  a due  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  no 
decoloration  is  needed.  Yuca  stirch,  if  well  washed, 
is  nndcubiedly  superior  for  any  purpose,  and  would 
meet,  whi^ri  us  qualities  are  known,  with  a more 
rr ady  sale  at  a higher  price  than  the  product  of  wheat 
and  potatoes. 

If  any  of  your  readers  in  that  state  wish  to  do  so 
they  can  test  this  new  industry  in  a small  way  at  very 
little  trouble  or  expense.  The  roots  should  be  at  least 
a very  old,  and  from  seme  varieties  the  yield  will  be 
greater  after  the  second  year’s  growth.  They  should 
be  well  washed  aud  the  two  skir.s  removed,  particularly 
the  outer  one,  lor  otherwise  its  finer  particles  will  get 
mixed  with  the  starch  and  are  not  easily  sepaiated. 
The  roots  may  then  be  rapped  or  grated  into  a tub  with 
a common  baud  grater  made  of  punched  tin,  and  for 
convenience  cf  large  size.  To  effect  this  operation  on 
a large  Bcale,  a rasper  may  be  made  by  securing 
sheets  of  punched  tiu  upon  two  wheels  made  of  board, 
and  secured  upon  a wooden  axle  about  five  or  six 
inches  apart,  to  be  turned  by  a crank  while  the  roots 
are  pressed  endwise  against  the  surface,  in  an  inclined 
box  of  the  same  width  as  the  rasper.  The  grated 
mass  should  be  mixed  with  water  and  strained  through 
a cloth  fine  enough  to  iiilercept  all  the  particles  of 
fibre,  The  residue  may  be  washed  until  it  has  yielded 
all  its  starch  and  the  refu  e fed  to  the  pigs.  The 
starch  vrill  soou  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  liquid  is  placed,  aud  then  the  water  should 
be  drained  off.  This  should  not  be  deferred  too 
long,  because  a yellow  deposit  will  then  be  found 
upon  the  surface  of  the  starch,  which  must  be  was  hed 
away  at  some  loss,  although  tbis  will  not  be  very 
great,  for  the  mass  is  firm  and  compact.  The  starch 
should  be  again  mixed  with  water,  (before  it  sours,  as 
ij  will  if  left  too  long,)  strained  and  settled  anew, 
in  order  to  purify  it.  After  this  it  has  only  to  be 
spread  in  the  sun  to  dry.  If  the  yuca  fs  of  good 
quality,  the  product  obtained  will  be  a fine,  wfiite 
powder,  which  will  go  much  further  than  the  cbramoni 
article.  Any  farmer  may  in  this  way  supply  his  family 
for  a year  with  little  labor. 

The  cultivation  of  yuca  is  simple  aud  requires  no 
seed  but  the  stalk,  which,  when  dry,  will  also  furnish 
fuel.  It  should  be  planted  in  rows  about  rix  feet  apart 
and  .'ome  appropriate  crop  sown  between.  The  plant 
requires  little  moisture,  and  any  excess  if  long'poUi 
tinned  is  very  pernicious.  It  should,  thirofore,  be 
put  into  the  gromql  toward  the  end  of  the  rainy  season, 
in  order  to  give  it  a fair  start  before  the  winter 
droughts  eommence,  arj  it  is  better  to  bank  the  laud 
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into  ridges  before  planting,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
securing  good  drainage  and  a sufficient  depth  of  looss 
soil  for  the  free  development  of  the  roots. — Santiago 
Dod. — Louisiana  Planter. 

.*■ 

OEANGE  CULTIVATION TllL  SATSUMA. 

Not  many  years  back,  any  orange  was  simply  an 
orange,  with  but  one  main  distinction  of  variety,  given 
as  to  whether  it  came  from  Messina  or  from  Havana. 
Then  the  Havana  oranges,  regardless  cf  siz“,  shape, 
color  or  quality,  were  the  top  notch,  and  supplied  the 
desires  of  those  wanting  the  best. 

The  opening  of  ornu  e culture  on  a commercial  scale 
in  our  own  I'Torida  1 as  changed  .all  this,  and  practica'ly 
ilriven  the  foreign  fruit  out  of  the  market,  save  as  poor 
crops  at  home  or  especial  cheapners  give  it  entrance. 
And  our  orange  lovers  have  learned  to  distinguish,  eien 
in  the  North,  between  the  many  varieties  received 
from  F.orida,  and  fri  quently  between  the  same  variety 
grown  in  ditt'ereut  loealities  in  the  flowery  state. 

The  writer  well  remembers  his  first  acq'  aln'ance 
with  one  very  distinct  orange,  the  Mandarin  type, 
which,  from  nn  abuii  ant  crop,  s rayed  into  the  in- 
terior Pennsylvania  markets  a few  years  aro.  The 
peculiar  fl  itteued  shape  attracted  the  eye,  and  a closer 
examinaiion  established  the  little  fruit  liimly  in  the 
favor  of  many  who  then  first  obtained  it.  The  varieties 
of  the  species  to  which  all  of  this  type  belong  (Citrus 
Aurantium  nohilis)  are  many,  and  much  superior  to  ihe 
original  form  which  pleased  us.  .All  possess  the  peculi- 
arity of  a loose  skin,  readily  removi  d without  break- 
ing the  skm  of  the  interior  segmtiits. 

The  batsuma — also  called  Oonslr'u.  Kii  See  Hess, 
etc — is  probably  the  highest  development  of  the  IMan- 
darin  type.  It  is  a pretty  orange  of  the  flattened 
.shape  of  the  class,  but  wit.'i  a rougher  skiu  than  either 
the  Mandarin  or  Tangierine.  Tuis  skio  is  a reddish 
orange  in  color,  and  of  peculiar  leathf  ry  texture.  The 
Bfgments  are  but  lo  sely  adherent,  so  that  the  orange 
is  readily  eateu  out  ot  baud  witliout  sp  iling  the  juice; 
this,  however,  is  chuiacterisiio  of  the  species,  as  is 
also  the  peculiar  h oseness  of  the  skiu,  which  1 as 
caused  these  varieties  to  be  called  “kid  glove”  or- 
anges in  the  market,  from  the  facility  with  which  the. 
skin  is  removed.  Tbe  impiessioii  that  a good  orange 
cannot  be  eujoyed  gracefully  will  not  be  verified  in 
the  case  C’f  this  type;  the  small,  delicate  segments  can 
be  separated  and  eueu  without  in  the  least  suiling  the 
hands  or  face.  It  is  practically  see.llesa  ; some  speci- 
mens have  one  or  two  small  seed.s.  Being  without 
the  rank  cud  somew  liat  “fishy”  odor  of  tbe  typ,  it 
dors  not  olfend  the  i Oilrils,  while  it  surely  lickle.s  the 
palate;  the  flavor  is  something  su  p ising.  I have 
frequently  hando.i  sections  of  a Satsuma,  wiihout  com- 
ment, to  frien  Is  not  acquainted  with  it,  waitiug  in 
silence  the  exclamation,  sure  to  come:  “Why  it 

tastes  like  a cherry  ! ” Sometimes  the  impression  was 
that  of  a str.iwberry  flavor,  and  I have  noted  two  or 
three  entirely  distinct  bouquets,  if  they  may  he  so 
called,  in  the  same  fruit.  To  mest  peop.e  this  orange 
is  d.  licious,  and  other  varieties,  h .wever  good,  lose 
their  de.sirability  in  comparifon  with  it. 

Tt.e  Satsunia  is  said  lo  have  been  introduced  into 
Florida  about  1880  by  Mr.s.  General  Van  Valkei  burgh, 
who  brought  it  from  the  island  of  Kiusiu,  one  of  the 
Japanese  group.  S noe,  it  has  also  been  introduced  by 
way  of  Oalifr  rnia,  under  its  Japnut  se  name — Oorifhiu 
or  Uushiu.  There  is  no  dilforcuco,  although  many 
claims  have  been  male  as  lo  the  superiority  of  the 
California  sort.  .A  critical  comparison  of  the  fruit 
of  each  shows  tli.m  to  be  idrutical.  It  is  another 
one  of  tho  many  exccller.t  t dugs  wbiih  our  Japanese 
friends  are  discovering  to  us,  at  rl  for  which  wo  should 
be  grateful  to  tho  “ A'ankees  of  tho  Kist.” 

The  tree  is  lather  dwarf,  an  ! rcclinate  in  habit,  tho 
branchOB  droop'ug  to  lire  giMi.rd,  reseinbling  some- 
what a Kilmarnock  willow  in  tliis  rc.spect.  It  is  en- 
tii'Cy  thornless,  and  matvcllonsly  prodrrctive — a tree 
planted  hut  luiu' years  tn  Ihe  gtouiuis  of  1!.  1).  II’ yt, 
at  Bay  View,  Floriihr,  had  on  it  (idn  t'tnlts  early  itt 
December.  This  tree,  which  is  il'ustraUil  hcrcwiUi 
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from  a photograph,  was  feet  high,  and  about  7 feet 
through.  This  dwarf  habit  renders  the  fruit  easy  to 
gather,  and  the  tree  is  exceedingly  hamhomo  and  at- 
tractive in  appearance,  as  may  he  imagined. 

A rL-uiKrkai)le  feature  of  the  Satsuma  when  budded 
on  Citrus  trifoliata  stock  is  its  hardiness,  which  is  yet 
an  unkco  .ui  quautity,  as  none  have  ever  succumbed, 
even  wln  re  tho  ground  has  been  frozen  several  inches 
deep,  ft  i.s  tuvgested  that  it  may  introduce  profitable 
orange  cu  turo  into  Texas  ; trees  of  Satsuma  set  there 
several  years  ago  have  done  remarkably  well.  Indeed, 
it  is  po.ssible  that  in  a she'tered  spot  the  va'ioty  may 
be  hardy  as  far  norih  as  Delaware,  and  by  acclima- 
tion come  yet  more  into  the  so-f  ir-forbidden  land  for 
oravgo  cu  ture  ; who  knows!  AYith  a hardy  stock  and 
a still  1 ai'diec  1 ud,  the  elements  are  certainly  favoi- 
ahle  for  an  exteosivo  widening  of  the  “orange  belt.” 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  Satsuma  cannot 
be  overestima'ed.  The  past  winter  one  nurseryman 
disposed  of  his  crop  at  per  box,  wholesale,  in  New 
Yoik,  and  the  demand  is  certainly  limited  only  by  the 
supply,  as  the  pecu  iar  features  of  the  fruit  create  a 
taste  for  it  in  any  one  favorably  impressed  at  first, 
even  where  there  is  a dislike  tor  tho  original  Mandarin 
type.  The  expense  of  growing  a crop  must  be  less 
than  for  etber  vnrietie^',  so  that  even  when  the  vastly 
increased  production  reduces  prices,  there  will  still  be 
a profitable  margin.  The  variety  keeps  fairly  well, 
ano  packs  very  at'rac'ively,  owing  to  its  peculiar  skin. 

There  li*8  been  extensive  planting  of  budded  Sat- 
sumas  in  Fl  .iida  in  the  last  tw'O  or  three  years,  parti- 
cularly since  the,  tiees  have  been  offered  by  nursery- 
mfti  at  reasot'a'de  price.s.  A large  production  of  the 
fruit  may  therefore  be  ex,reoted  in  the  next  few 
years,  when  all  the  country  will  have  a chance  to 
hec>  me  acquainted  wii'h  this  fine  variety. 

Owing  to  tho  dwarf  habit  of  tho  Satsuma  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  pot  culture;  moderate  sized  jilanta 
grown  for  two  yeats  only  in  greenhouses  in  Virginia 
have  produc'  d 40  to  CO  fruits  (aoh,  and  make  a very 
handsome  display  when  set  with  the  odly  shaped 
oranges.  Indeed,  tlieie  can  he  but  little  question  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  introductions  of  many 
years  among  citrus  fruJs. 

J.  Horace  McFarland. 

— Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower. 


N'lllTUES  OE  THE  UAPAAV. 

(Editor,  '' Fanner  and  Fruit  Grower.'"'^ 

It  is  probable  tl  at  many  peop  e who  have  read  of 
tiie  singular  qualities  of  the  tropic  papaw  di-missed 
the  sui  ject  as  etnir.  ly  too  fanciful  for  serious  atten- 
tion. So  I at  first  regarded  tbe  claim  that  a tough 
beef  steak,  wrapped  in  the  brui.'^eJ  leaves  of  the 
papaw  for  a few  boure,  would  become  tender.  How- 
ever, after  much  delay,  I decided  to  try  if  the  fruit 
would  not  assi't  digestion,  a reasonable  decinotion  if 
the  fruit  or  leaf  would  digest  tough  beef  out  of  the 
st 'mach.  I scon  found  the  fruit  a perfect  remedy 
for  ind'geslion.  I made  many  inquiries  hut  found 
nobody  among  tbe  oln  settlers  in  Mana-tee  and  Do- 
Soto  counties  who  had  heard  such  a claim  for  the 
papaw  before.  But  at  Fort  Myers,  Lae  county,  I 
found  netiriy  all  the  cld  residents  knew  of  it  valuable 
properties.  A doubt  with  me  arose  that  if  so  potent 
might  it  not  ho  dangerous  in  some  way.  But  the 
necessity  for  a remedy  fer  indigestion  led  to  some 
mouths  use.  of  tlie  fruit  for  that  purpo.ve  (aud  I must 
say  they  are  very  ngrceable  “ mtdieine  ”),  and  instead 
of  any  ill  effee  s i r necessity  for  th  ir  continued  use 
as  1 fanci' d night  re  ult,  they  seem  to  hive  utatly, 
if  not  entirely,  cured  the  chronic  indigestion  from, 
wh  ch  I have  sutf  red  for  seven  or  ligiit  years,  and 
w Inch  grew  worse,  very  perceptibly,  ♦ ach  year,  thougli 
good  phy.'-icians  wore  consulie  1 and  their  remedies 
trieil,  wi:li  nrperminent  improvement.  This  sounds 
like  a prteiit  medicine  ccrtific.;to,  but  1 do  not  see 
ho.v  1 c.'iii  dr.w  ntloiitirn  to  .S'l  important  a matter 
in  a liettcr  way.  I vi-li  to  induco  people  to  plant  at 
lo.ist  half  a dozen  of  the  trees  for  each  case  of  in- 
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digestion  and  cure  themaelvea.  North  of  Fort  Myers 
the  plants  or  trees  will  need  some  protection  from 
very  hard  frosts.  But  I hare  seen  plants  wi:h  h.if 
a bushel  of  fiue  fruit  when  not  over  four  .egt  high, 
and  not,  I think,  quite  two  years  old.  Such  plants 
or  trees  cau  easily  be  protected  in  any  part  of  Fioriia. 
The  seed  must  bo  planted  very  shallow,  barely  fdddeii 
with  the  soil,  and  the  plant  set  out  when  about  one 
foot  high.  Where  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  trees  are 
to  be  protected  from  frost,  they  may  be  set  as  near 
as  four  feet  apart,  but  more  room  would  be  better.  1 
cannot  learn  how  high  they  might  grow  eveniually, 
tho  highest  at  Fort  Myers  being  near  twenty  feet. 
Should  they  grow  beyond  any  prao doable  coveriug, 
new  p’ants  might  be  started  to  take  the  place  of 
those  that  get  killed  by  passing  out  of  shelter.  Fur  in- 
digestion eat  as  much  of  the  fruit  at  suxiper  as  you 
wish.  It  being  batter,  where  fruit  is  rcarce,  to  make 
its  use  as  uoer  continuous  as  possible.  Tbe  green 
fruit  seema  bs  effective  (or  more  .‘<0),  for  indigestion 
as  the  ripe.  The  taste  is  much  lise  that  of  the 
musk-melon.  They  are  also  called  melon-papaws,  and 
are,  when  ripe,  from  the  size  of  a large  hen’.s  egg  to 
that  of  a half-gallon  measuie.  I am  told  that  very 
differently  shaped  fruit  grow  from  the  seed  of  a single 
tree.  Some  of  the  trees  have  no  branchen,  while 
others  have  from  one  to  a dozen.  Some  writers  eay 
they  have  no  branches,  but  many  do.  The  tree  is  quite 
novel  and  ornamental ; well  worth  all  trouble  of  pro- 
pagation as  a novelty,  or  as  a fruit,  or  a medicine,  or 
to  mako  tough  beef  tender.  71  South  F.orida  party 
proposes  to  use  them  in  canning  Florida  beet  for 
market.  I have  not  a seed  or  plant  to  rpare  (it 
present.  Almost  anyone  at  Fort  Myers  could  {nocoro 
seed  if  called  on  for  them  end  postage  sent,  or  I 
will  send  seed  in  a month  or  two  if  anyone  desires 
to  test  tho  matter,  W.  E.  Driscoll. 

Manatee,  Fla.,  June  16,  1890. 
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Indian  Exports. — For  the  first  six  months  of 
the  current  commeroial  year,  namely,  April  to 
September  1890  inclusive,  the  expori;  of  certain 
staples  in  which  we  are  interested,  have  compared 
with  past  years  as  follows - 

Exj^ort  for  first  six  viontlis  of  three  seasons  : 

COFFBE 
Tka 

C-IKDAMOMS 
PEPI’ER 

CINCHONA  BARK 

Coconut  Oil 

CAOUTCHOUC 

In  Cinchona  Bark,  coffee  and  cardamoms,  India  is 
not  making  progress,  while  coconut  oil  has  fallen 
very  low  this  year  in  exports. 

The  Effect  on  Plant-Life  of  Growth  at  High 
Elevations. — Prom  a commuaicatiou  on  this  sub- 
ject by  M.  G-astou  Bonnier,  detailed  in  the  Comptes 
Itendu.s  for  September,  we  extract  the  following 
results  of  comparative  resefiichea  iu  experimental 
nhysiology  made  by  that  gentleman.  Experiments 
made  on  two  exactly  similar  idants,  subjected  to  the 
same  external  conditions,  showed  that  tbe  functions 
in  a specimen  cul  ivaled  in  an  alpine  climate  aro 
BO  modified  that  the  amount  of  feediug-power  as 
represented  by  assimilation  aud  chiorophyllio  trans- 
piration  is  increased  ; while  in  a iiUut  grown  in  dark- 
ness, respiration  aud  transpiiation  seemed  slightly 
modifi'd  or  even  diminished.  Therefore,  wo  may 
conclude,  that  dttring  the  short  season  at  high 
alUtuies,  plants  elaborate  more  (raely  the  nutritive 
prinetpies  wh'ch  are  iiece.-sary  to  them  than  do 
corrcBiJonding  phmts  of  tho  same  species  at  lower 
elavations.  Tbrso  expozimeuts  servo  to  explain  the 
prosence  of  the  larger  relative  quantity  of  sugar, 
starches,  essential  oils,  colouring  matter,  alkaloids, 
&o.,  whioh  are  found  iu  plants  native  to  a low  eleva- 
tion, when  these  are  grown  iu  an  alpine  climate,  as 
all  these  products  are  directly  dependont  upon  chio- 
rophyllio assiniihitiun,  that  is  to  say,  on  tho  gre:  ter 
vigour  an  1 Bound  l.ealth  und  nutritive  jiuwe.-  shown 
by  tbe  pl  inls  when  tit  a high  elovatiuji. — (jardentrs' 
( Uroniclo. 


j Westland’s  Patent  Tea-breaking  and  Sifting 
Macuike  ;.b  doing  very  good  work,  we  are  glad  to 
learn,  and  there  is  considerable  differences  for  tbe 
better  between  the  teas  turned  out  from  it,  and 
those  of  the  different  grades  sifted  by  ordinary  sieves. 

Bone  Manure. — Professor  S.  Cooke,  of  the  Poona 
College  of  Science,  has  patented  a process  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  manure  from  bones  with  the 
aid  of  raw  materials  found  in  every  Indian  village, 
and  be  has,  moreover,  proved  iis  elSoiency  by  practi- 
cal experiments  conducted  on  his  own  farms  at  Pau- 
chgaui  and  eisewhere.. — Madras  Times,  Doc.  18lh. 

Yeget.ible  Butter  — A new  ariifioial  butter  has 
made  its  cppearanci.  on  tbe  French  market,  which 
has  already  been  hesi'd  of  and,  it  is  said,  \.ill  be 
ialroouced  in  Enghind.  It  is  inado  from  coconut 
cul,  purified  with  alcohol  and  bone-black.  The  wai-h- 
ing  with  alcohol  removes  the  unpleasant  aromatic 
principles  and  all  tendency  to  rancidity.  The  wash- 
icgs  are  used  for  making  aitificial  fiavuurlng  essences 
employed  for  liqueurs  and  corifeclicnery.  As  the 
usual  tests  for  margarine  fail  wi'h  the  new  counter- 
feit butter,  analytical  ehemists  aro  clevisiDg  methods 
for  identiiying  coco-butter  (cot  caoao-lutterj  and 
cow-butter  “ oocotisei'l.”- — Chemist  and  JJnujgist. 

North  Cachae,  Nov.  22ud. — Gardens  are  sbuitieg 
up  very  fast  iurescl.  A iittle  rain  now  would  ha  a 
godsend,  aa  r would  carry  us  on  into  D cember,  but  as 
ic  IS,  the  quantity  of  leaf  from  teeius  aud  in  fact  off  all 
plants  save  indigenous,  is  almost  noniiua  . Justs'ariiug 
the  cold  v/eatber  deep  hoeing — lutaiog  up  ground 
iu  fine  big  jumps.  Kucuen  gardens  me  c.jmiiig- o.',  and 
there  will  be  io-s  of  English  vegeiabicB  prc^ellti_, . — ■ 
What  a tiTa:  ! Weather  exquisi'.e  and  all  the  more 
enjoyable  afier  tho  anful  past  season.  Not  the  least 
prospect  of  any  rain.  River  stofemer  service  appiarentiy 
made  up  its  miud  to  tread  on  the  British  piuiuers’  tail 
as  often  and  as  hard  possible,  and  neither  to  beware  or 
have  a c.-.ro.  But  nous  verrons. 

Utilization  of  Bones  fob  Manure  in  Bombay. — 
There  ai’j  7 bone  milk  inBombay  and  i at  Thaus.  The 
latti  t is  a large  one,  leoeutly  opened  by  Mesers. 
Oroft  & Wells.  Bones  ate  brought  by  itinerant  uealors 
obi>  dy  Mnstilmans,  who  empioy  the  low-castes  of 
villagers  to  ooUect  them.  These  pretty  dealers  either 
sell  direct  to  es porters,  who  employ  tbe  Bombay  mills, 
or  to  larger  dealers,  it  is  estimated  that  some  10,000 
tons  are  annufilly  collected.  Tne  prices  paid  in  Bom- 
bay vary  ftetri  R35  to  45  per  ton,  but  are  rising. 
Conversion  to  one-inch  bones  costs  about  R2J  aud  to 
bone  meal  about  R5.  The  prevalent  prices  last  season 
in  England  for  the  prepared  bones  were  £4-10  and  £5 
respectively.  The  imports  by  sen  of  bones  to  Bom- 
bay for  export  to  Euglnna  come  chiefly  from  Cutch 
and  Kiithiawsr.  The  rail  imports  are  larger.  The 
difficulty  of  coUectioa  in  the  Koukan  has  so  far  pre- 
vented much  export  therefrom. — Madras  Times. 

MM.  Feemy  and  Verneuil  have  presented  another 
paper  to  the  Academia  ues  fcicienoes,  Paris,  on  an 
improved  method  ot  manufacturing  rubies.  Instead  of 
employing  pure  alumina,  they  now  use  cluomated  alu- 
mina, alkulise  l with  carbonate  of  potash,  which  does 
CO?  impair  tho  purity  of  the  crystals,  while  facili- 
taiing  their  formation  and  enhancing  tho  beauty  of 
their  colour.  Other  improvomeuts  have  been  intro- 
duced, espicialiy  iu  lengthening  the  time  of  tbe  reac- 
tion to  a week  or  more,  thus  ettgendering  hard, 
rhombuhedral  cryttaia  of  a largo  size.  A gas  furnace 
is  used  in  place  of  a coke  one,  and  thus  a con- 
stant temperature  of  l,300dg.  0.  can  bo  maintained 
for  weeks.  Large  crucibles,  giving  more  thau  three 
kiiogramnies  of  rubies  at  one  operation,  are  now 
adopted.  MJyl.  Apport,  tho  well-known  glass.. blowers, 
have  allowed  the  investigators  to  mako  use  of  their 
furnaces  and  they  have  thus  been  able  to  prepare 
rubies  whicli  are  in  part  sapphires,  or  crystals,  red 
on  out)  side  and  blue  on  the  other,  a phenomenon  some- 
times found  iu  uatura.  Tho  same  charge  will  also 
produce  crystals  entirely  red,  aud  others  wholly  blue, 
perhaps  ovfing  to  a uifferoiico  iu  the  oxidation  of  the 
ehromiiun. — Olohe. 
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GEM  WASHING  PLANT. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  Engineering  of 
April  25th  last  contained  an  account  of  “ Diamond 
Washing  Plant,”  with  a series  of  engravings  which 
afford  a very  good  idea  of  the  machinery  employed  ip 
excavating,  transferring  and  washing  the  clay  deposit 
in  which  diamonds  are  found  and  which  doubtless 
afford  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  machinery  now  being 
sent  out  by  the  Ceylon  Syndicate  to  be  used  at 
Rakwana.  The  illustrations  show  the  Diamond 
Washing  Plant  for  the  Bulfontein,  Kimberley  and 
De  Beer’s  mines,  and  they  certainly  show  the 
elaborate  nature  of  the  machinery.  From  the 
letter-press  we  quote  as  follows : — 

The  whole  machinery  is  erected  on  a high  bank  of 
tailings,  levelled  for  the  purpose  and  connected  by  an 
inclined  tramway  with  the  depositing  doors  below,  on 
which  the  blue  ground  brought  from  the  mine  is 
caused  to  pulverise.  The  trucks  containing  the  pul- 
verised ground  are  hauled  up  this  incline  by  an 
endless  chain  driven  by  intermediate  gear  from  the 
same  engine  which  drives  the  rest  of  the  machinery. 
Arriving  on  the  level  bank,  these  trucks  run  along 
the  tramway  P and  are  tipped  into  the  inclined  screen 
A,  through  which  the  fine  ground  passes  into  the 
feeding  hopper  of  the  dry  elevator  B,  whilst  any 
lumps  or  stones  too  large  to  pass  the  screen  are 
returned  along  the  tramway  Q for  further  exposure 
on  the  depositing  floor.  The  fine  ground  lifted  by  the 
dry  elevator  is  equally  distributed  between  the  two 
revolving  screens  U U,  which  are  slightly  inclined,  so 
that  any  lumps  too  coarse  to  pass  the  mesh  pass 
out  at  the  euds  of  the  screens,  and  are  similarly 
returned  to  the  depositing  floor  along  the  tramway 
S.  The  screens  aro  generally  formed  of  stout  square 
steel  wire,  woven  into  a mesh  with  | in.  openings. 
This  is  in  Bullfontein  Mine,  where  the  average  size 
of  diamonds  i/  smaller  than  in  the  other  mines.  In 
Kimberley  and  De  Beer’s  mines  the  mesh  is  generally 
1 in.  square.  A spray  of  olean  water  is  kept  play- 
ing on  the  outside  of  the  revolving  screens,  and  a 
certain  quantity  is  also  fed  into  the  hoppers  of  the 
screens  where  it  meets  the  dry  ground  from  the 
elevator,  so  that  what  passes  the  mesh  of  the  screens 
is  in  the  form  of  a puddle  and  is  ready  for  treat- 
ment in  the  rotary  machines  E E into  which  it 
directly  runs.  These  machines  are  each  14  ft,  in 
diameter,  being  farmed  like  mortar  mills  with  an 
inner  and  au  outer  rim,  the  latter  about  18  in.  high, 
the  former  about  9 in.  In  the  centre  of  the  machine 
is  a stout  upright  shaft  resting  on  footstep  bearing, 
and  to  tills  shaft  by  suitable  attachments  are  secured 
eight  radial  arms  extending  so  as  almost  to  touch 
the  outer  rim  of  the  machine.  Bach  radial  arm 
carries  five  or  six  vertical  steel  tines  which  are  set  to 
within  about  | in.  of  the  bottom  of  the  machine. 
The  inlet  for  the  puddle  is  by  an  inclined  shoot 
from  the  apron  under  the  screen  discharging  through 
the  outer  rira  of  the  machine,  whilst  the  outlet  is 
over  a weir  cut  in  the  inner  rim.  Since  the  effect 
of  the  revolving  knives  is  to  throw  everything  towards 
the  outer  rim,  it  follows  that  all  the  heavier  particles 
tend  in  that  direction,  whilst  only  the  light  refuse 
passes  over  the  central  weir.  The  speed  of  the 
machines  is  about  nine  revolutions  per  minute.  As  it 
occasionally  happens  through  careless  feeding,  or  other 
causes,  that  diamonds  are  carried  over  the  central 
weir,  the  second  pair  of  machines,  or  safety  pans 
F P,  which  are  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  pans  E E, 
receive  all  the  tailings  from  the  latter,  and  treat  them 
over  again  before  they  pass  through  the  overflow  of 
the  safety  pans  to  the  wet  elevators  \V  W,  which 
deliver  them  on  to  the  spoil  bank.  At  the  top  of 
each  of  these  eleva'ois  are  inclined  screens  which 
separate  the  coarse  mud  from  the  muddy  wafer,  the 
latter  being  returned  down  the  shoots  V V to  the 
feeding  hopper  ( f the  revolving  screens,  where  it 
mixes  with  the  clean  water,  and  forms  a puddle  of 
proper  consistency,  a matter  of  the  groat'-st  import.rnno 
as  if  the  water  is  too  olean  light  atuues  accuauilate 
in  the  machines,  raising  the  level  of  the  deposit 
€6 


therein,  whilst  if  the  water  is  too  muddy  heavy  stones 
may  flow  away  in  it,  and  in  either  case  diamonds  are 
liable  to  be  carried  over  the  weir. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  showing  the  great 
necessity  for  the  introduction  of  machinery  into 
our  gemming  districts,  we  may  mention  that  the 
splendid  oatseye  recently  bought  by  a Moorman 
and  valued  at  many  thousand  rupees,  is  supposed, 
for  good  reasons,  to  have  been  picked  up  by  a 
workman  of  the  Akuresaa  Syndicate,  who,  of  course, 
bolted  with  it,  leaving  his  balance  of  pay  un- 
claimed. The  announcement  that  a large  oatseye 
was  in  the  market  followed  a few  days  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  workman  referred  to  I 


THE  DUTCH  BARK  MARKET. 

Amstebdam,  Nov.  26th. — Cinchona. — The  sales  to  be 
held  in  Amsterdam  on  Dec.  11th  will  consist  of  4,636 
bales  and  135  oases  (about  388  tons)  Java  bark,  divided 
as  follows  : — From  Government  plantations,  521  bales, 
48  cases  about  60  tons  ; from  private  plantations,  4,015 
bales,  87  oases,  about  338  tons.  Druggists’  bark 
Succirubra  quills,  136  cases;  broken  quills,  and  chips, 
427  bales  ; root,  77  bales  ; ofBoinalis,  broken  quills, 
chips,  62  bales ; Ledgeriana,  broken  quills  and  chips, 
2,725  bales  ; root,  996  bales;  hybrids,  broken  quills 
and  chips,  164  bales  ; root,  85  bales.  Total,  4,536 
bales,  135  oases. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 

♦ 

CEYLON  UPCOUNTRY  PLANTING  REPORT. 

PBIZE  ESSAYS  ON  THE  FEEMBNTATION  OP  CACAO — TUB 
WISDOM  OP  THE  WEST  INDIES — BDTTERED  CACAO — 
ingenuity  op  THE  MOORMAN — HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE 
WEIGHT  OP  CACAO — ADULTERATION. 

Deo.  I7th. 

The  Ceylon  grower  of  cacao  will  receive  a new 
sensation  if  he  gets  the  December  number  of  the 
2'ropical  Agrictdturi'it,  and  reads  the  “ Prize  Essays 
oil  the  Fermentation  of  Cocoa,”  taken  over  from  the 
Trinidad  AgricxUtural  Record. 

In  Ceylon  wo  too  have  had  at  times  a rage  for  Prize 
essays ; but  anything  that  ever  issued  here  could 
not  be  compared  for  a moment  with  this  batch  of 
practical  beauties,  which  represent  the  wisdom  of 
the  West  Indies.  They  are  the  nearest  things  as 
oracular  and  pretentious  deliverances,  to  the  lectures 
which  the  tea  experts  used  to  confound  us  with  in  the 
tast,  and  which  weall  regarded  with  becoming  awe. 
When  I was  done  with  the  reading  of  these  West  Indian 
essays,  and  had  noted  the  diversity  of  opinion  which 
existed  on  the  commonest  matters  of  cacao  curing,  and 
how  every  man  seems  to  do  that  which  is  right  in 
his  own  eye.',  and  becomes  an  authority  in  oonseqnence, 
I could  understand  how  it  was  that  a Commissioner  was 
not  sent  here  to  learn  our  method,  so  that  on  his 
return  he  might  establish  some  kind  of  principle  among 
them.  As  it  is  they  have  methods  which  run  from  three 
hours  to  fifteen  days  ; and  the  unfortunate  who  goes  to 
these  papers  for  practical  guidance  will  be  at  his  wits’ 
end  as  to  what  course  to  follow.  What  these  AYest 
Indian  planters  are  suffering  from  is  a plethora  of 
knowledge,  and  the  crying  want  among  them  is  how 
they  can  best  unlearn. 

They  are  nothing  if  not  scientific.  Read  a passage 
like  this  : — ‘‘  The  vinous  fermentation  }in  this  vat 
(No.  1)  induced  by  ‘saccharorayces  cerviciie’  is  accom- 
panied belo.e  removal  probably  by  a cimmenoing 
lactous  fermentation,  the  ferment  of  which  is  ‘ peni- 
cillium  glauoum 

O,  H,,  0,=203  H,  O3” 

This  is  decidedly  high  feeding,  and  there  is  more  or 
less  of  it  in  all  the  essays. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  aA  class  of 
men  who  are  capable  of  producing  the  above  and 
nnders'amling  it  have  many  trade  .secrets  in  connec- 
tion rtilb  cacao  curing.  •'  Tansmau,"  the  nom  de 
plumo  of  oue  of  the  writers,  surely  carries  off  the 
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palm  in  his  butter  dodge,  which  is  as  ingenious  as 
it  is  original.  “On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day, ” 
he  says,  *‘  get  some  good  quality  of  butter,  wash  out 
all  the  salt  thoroughly,  and  rub  the  cacao  with  it. 
About  three  cents  worth  of  butter  is  sufficient  to  each 
bag  : the  butter  will  give  the  cocoa  an  agreeable  per- 
fume without  destroying  the  chocolate  aroma,  and 
will  prevent  mildew,  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  that 
cocoa  planters  and  shippers  have  to  contend  against.” 

There  is  an  appendix  to  this  essay,  and  “ Talisman” 
has  a note  on  b ittered  cacao.  He  feels  that  this  plan 
of  his  may  not  commend  itself  to  the  common  intel- 
ligence, be  received  with  derision,  in  fact,  and  like 
the  Roman  who  appealed  unto  Osesar,  he  appeals 
unto  science.  “ The  application  of  butter  to  cocoa  &o. 
may  excite  the  risibility  of  some  people,”  he  says, 
“ but  I have  tested  it  well : and  cocoa  which  has  had 
butter  judiciously  rubbed  on,  can  be  shipped  without 
fear  of  mildew  to  any  cold  or  damp  climate.  The  milk 
of  the  cow  must  have  some  latent  virtues  antagonistic  to 
the  little  germs  or  microbes  which  infest  damp  cocoa.” 

In  manipulating  cacao,  and  doctoring  it  for  the 
market,  the  Moorman  has  always  been  considered  to  be 
an  expert.  He  discovered  the  use  of  the  annatto  dye 
for  brightening  up  a dark  sample,  and  now  that  this 
little  dodge  has  been  found  out,  and  local  buyers  are 
in  a position  to  checkmate  it ; his  active  mind  has 
been  at  work  again,  and  the  same  results  which 
the  annatto  formerly  produced,  he  can  and  does  bring 
about  by  jak  sawdust  and  lime.  When  this  the  latest 
plan  is  tripped  up,  he  will  devise  something  else. 
This  kind  of  ingenuity,  which  is  so  marked  a feature  of 
the  Moorman  mind,  has  rather  a deteriorating  effect 
upon  character,  and  has  earned  for  the  Lebbes  and 
Saibos  the  reputation  of  sharp  practitioners. 

But  as  compared  with  our  West  Indian  rivals  the 
Moorman  is  nowhere ; and  he  has  but  to  transfer 
himself  to  Trinidad,  or  Grenada,  to  have  his  character 
renewed,  and  receive  a moral  whitewashing.  What  the 
Moorman  does  in  the  closet,  the  We.st  Indian  cacao 
planter  unblushing  carries  out  on  the  housetop.  For 
example,  the  essay  which  received  the  first  prize  has 
the  following  passage,  showing  how  weight  of  cacao 
may  be  increased,  and  colour  heightened  : — “ The  husk 
is  certainly  much  more  brittle  in  washed  cacao,  and  does 
not  therefore  protect  the  bean  as  it  should  : it  weighs 
also  considerably  lighter,  but  this  might  be  made  up  by 
recoating  the  bean  with  a mixture  of  starch,  gum  traga- 
canth,  and  boric  acid.  This  would  be  preservative,  and 
improve  the  look  of  the  cocoa  very  much  : colour  might 
be  added  if  desired.  If  so  it  should  be  red  earth,  and  not 
common  colouring  material,  because  earth  coating  is 
recognized  as  legitimate.”  Legitimate ! who  in  the 
world  recognizes  red  earth  as  a substitute  for  cacao? 
Just  fancy  a state  of  things  where  the  above  adultera- 
tions are  current  and  advocated  ! The  Moorman  would 
starve  among  them,  he  would  find  his  occupation  gone. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  one  of  the  essayists  protesting 
against  the  adulterations  current,  and  pointing  out 
what  the  result  would  be. 

We  know  how  the  “ Heathen  Chinee”  mixed  his  teas 
with  all  kinds  of  abominations,  and  how  he  has  been 
driven  out  before  the  pure  article  which  is  produced 
in  Ceylon  and  India.  Ceylon  cacao  too  has  the 
highest  place  in  the  world’s  market ; and  while,  doubt- 
less, this  is  greatly  brought  about  by  our  being  ia 
possession  of  the  Caraccas  variety,  that  it  is  pure  like 
our  teas,  must  a'ao  b ive  an  effect,  for  doctored  cacao, 
like  doctored  goods  generally,  don’t  pay. 

There  is  a great  deal  more  in  these  essays  that 
might  be  written  on.  But  enough ; let  those  who  would 
learn  more  of  cacao  curing  iu  the  West  Indies  betake 
themselves  to  the  Trogncal  Agriculturist. 

Pbppbkcorn. 


Kehobene  as  a therapeutic  agent  ia  highly  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  II.  A.  Gross  in  the  Medic.al  World.  It 
cures  almoit  all  pains,  from  toothache  to  gout  and 
rheumatism.  It  is  deodorized  in  this  manner  ; Take 
of  coal  oil,  1 pint ; nitric  acid,  bounce.  Let  it  stand 
for  a week  and  pout  off  the  supernatant  oil.  It  does 
not  in  the  least  smell  like  coal  oil. — Sugar-Bowl  and 
Farm  Journal. 


SALE  OF  ESTATES. 

Wo  learn  that  Agra  oya  estate,  in  the  Lower 
Dikoya  district,  has  just  been  sold  on  a cash  offer, 
the  terms  of  which  have  not  yet  transpired.  A 
well-known  estate  in  North-East  Matale  with  a 
small  area  of  tea  is  also  about  to  change  hands  : — 
the  sales  in  both  eases  will  mean  fresh  capital  and 
fresh  blood. 

The  Fiscal’s  sale  of  Hyndford  estate,  Nawalapitiya, 
— which  is  likely  to  become  a very  valuable  tea 
property  by-and-by — has  been  delayed  for  the  present. 

. 

SAMBAS  R WEST  BORNEO,  AND  GOLD 
FINDING. 

(From  a Correspondent.) 

As  I see  a notice  in  a late  number  of  the  Observer 
of  the  map  of  Sambas  (west  division  of  Borneo),  it 
strikes  me  that  perhaps  you  might  like  to  have  a 
translaticn  of  the  account  of  Sambas  to  which  the  map 
was  attached.  ‘‘Bij  dit  artikel  behocrt  een  kaart”  is 
the  note  under  the  heading  of  the  leading  article  in 
the  Indische  Mercuur  of  1st  November  last.  It  consists 
of  a short  but  clear  account  of  the  present  state  of 
this  portion  of  Netherlands  India  and  a sketch  of  its 
history  from  the  first  setlement  of  the  Dutch  there 
in  1609  when  the  East  India  Company  entered  into 
a treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Sambas  up  to  the  presnt 
time.  On  my  way  to  Java  I met  the  then  Assistant 
Resident  of  Sambas  (it  was  then  only  an  Assistant 
Residency),  and  we  were  fellow-passengers  to  Batavia 
on  board  a Dutch  schooner,  the  “ Katerina  Kornelia,” 
belonging  to  McLean,  Watson  & Co.  and  called  after 
Mrs.  McLfan.  Mr.  Gibson  formerly  of  Ceylon  who 
married  one  of  Colonel  Watson’s  daughters  was  in 
Sambas  a short  time  ago,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief 
he  is  there  now.  If  this  account  of  Sambas,  with 
its  description  of  the  manner  of  collecting  gold,  will 
be  of  any  use,  I wiU  send  translation.  [By  all  means 
send  it  to  be  given  in  Tropical  Agriculturist.— Eb.  T.  A.] 


PLANTING  NOTES. 

MANA  GRASS  EXPERIMENTS  AND  STANLEY- 

WRIGHTSON  TEA  CHESTS;  MR.  ROGIVXTE  AND 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  RUSSIA. 

London,  Nov.  28. 

At  length  there  appears  to  be  almost  a certainty 
that  the  perp  exing  doubts  respecting  the  several 
experiments  made  here  with  mana  grass  fr^m  Ceylon 
will  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  We  hear  that  the 
gentlemen  who  sent  home  the  fourteen  hundred- 
weights of  this  grass,  the  failure  of  trials  made  with 
which  my  letters  reported,  has  written  home  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  very  probably  the  failure 
of  his  shipment  to  the  Stanley-Wrightson  Syndicate 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  carefully  re- 
moved all  the  stalks  before  making  it.  Of  course, 
it  is  the  stalk  which  contains  the  strong  and  long 
fibres  ; the  leaf  fibres  only  serve  to  mat  the  former 
under  treatment.  The  two  small  lots  with  which 
the  minor  laboratory  experiments  were  made  with 
such  success  contained  all  the  stalk  of  the  grass. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Evans,  the  analyst  em- 
ployed, said  he  could  not  recognize  the  large  con- 
signment as  identical  in  ch-racter  with  that  he 
had  at  first  had  under  his  hands.  A small  lot  of 
the  stalk  is  to  be  sent  home  for  distinct  experi- 
menting, and  the  Syndicate  entertains  no  doubt  that 
Messrs.  Curtis  & Harvey  will  give  them  a sufficiency 
of  the  one  ton  of  the  grass  they  are  < xpecting  to 
continue  further  trials  with.  You  will  understand  that 
it  would  have  been  just  as  easy  to  make  straw  paper 
with  the  ears  and  leaf  only  of  wheat,  as  to  make 
mana  paper  from  the  blades  of  mana  grass  alone, 
ll  may  be  hopou,  thereftre,  that  ere  very  long  it 
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aiay  be  possible  for  ine  to  send  you  reports  fully 
conclusive  as  to  the  future  of  the  maua  board 
industry  which  we  hope  to  see  cumtnenced  among  you. 

Just  as  this  pleasing  solution  of  its  puzzling  difficulty 
has  reached  the  Stanley- Wrightson  Syndicate,  it  has 
been  in  receipt  of  further  most  satisfactory  testimony 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  its  tea  chests  lately  arrived  and 
now  arriving  home  with  tea  from  Ceylon  and  India. 
There  has  been  shown  to  me  this  week  a letter  from 
Mr.  Rutherford  which  informed  the  Syndicate  that 
the  tea  belonging  to  the  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations 
Company — a lot  from  far-famed  Mariawatte — which 
had  been  received  at  home  in  its  special  chests, 
had  sold  this  week  for  lO^d  at  the  auction 
as  against  lOd  for  similar  tea  from  the  same  estate 
which  had  come  home  in  wooden  chests.  If  such 
a result  could  always  be  relied  upon,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  consider  the  extra  cost  of  the  patent 
chests  in  comparison  with  those  of  wood.  This 
important  testimony  by  no  means  stands  alone,  as 
other  recipients  have  written  that  the  tea  reaching 
them  has  arrived  in  splendid  condition  in  the  Ibyndi- 
cate  chests.  You  will  see  that  from  both  the  above- 
mentioned  circumstances,  the  prospect  before  the  new 
tea  boxes  is  brightening  materially.  A few  improve- 
ments in  the  details  of  putting  the  chests  together 
is  all  that  seems  to  be  now  wanted  to  insure  a really 
brilliant  success. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  heard  of  Mr.  Rogivue 
since  he  started  again  for  the  Oontiuent  and  Russia. 
Doubtless  he  is  by  this  time  once  more  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  our  sympathies  are  fully  with  him 
in  his  endeavour  to  secure  co-operation  with  the 
Russian  Minister  who  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
official  action  respecting  the  iutroduotion  of  Oeylon 
tea.  During  the  present  week  I met  an  old  friend 
just  home  on  a brief  holiday  from  Shanghai,  and  on 
my  asking  him  how  he  was  getting  on  with  his 
trade  in  Ohina,  he  said  : — “ Last  year  was  something 
too  awful;  but  this  year  we  are  doing  a really  good 
trade.”  On  my  asking  him  how  that  could  be 
with  the  English  market  fur  China  tea  so  de- 
pressed, he  remarked : — “ We  don’t  want  the  London 
market  in  the  least  ; Russia  is  taking  every  bit  of  the 
good  tea  we  can  send  her  and  at  good  prices.”  When 
told  by  me  of  Mr.  Rogivue’s  Mission,  and  of  the 
recently  reported  action  of  the  Russian  Minister,  my 
friend  seemed  to  be  considerably  taken  aback.  After 
a few  minutes  of  thought — evidently  not  pleasant 
thought — he  observed: — “I  don’t  believe  the  Russians 
will  ever  take  to  drinking  the  teas  either  of  India  or  Ceylon. 
They  can  never  suit  the  Russian  palate,  nor,  even  if 
they  could  do  so,  will  the  Russian  system  of  making  the 
infusion  in  samodvats,  admit  01  either  of  those  two  power- 
ful teas  being  used.  1 predict  a Russian  would  at  once  spit 
out  any  Indian  or  Ceylon  tea  so  infused.”  My  an- 
swering remark  was  that  time  alone  could  show;  but 
that  at  all  events  the  arrangements  sought  for  by  the 
Russian  official  indicated  a want  of  satisfaction  with 
their  present  supply  of  Ohina  tea.  On  this  my  friend 
remarked  that  he  should  go  to  St.  Petersburg  him- 
self, and  see  what  was  going  on.  He  had  evidently 
taken  the  alarm,  in  spite  of  his  protestation  that  the 
growths  of  Oeylon  and  India  could  never  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Russian  people. 


BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,) 

London,  Nov.  27  th. 

CiNOHOXA.— Nearly  2uu  bales  of  Guayaquil  bark  were 
included  in  today’s  sales,  and  a considerable  proportion 
of  this  sold,  with  fair  competition  at  steady  rates  : Fine 
thin  quil  Is  6d  ; good  stout  short  and  mossy  Is  Id  to 
Is  3d;  mossy  chips,  mixed  with  quill  9id  tolljd;  ordi- 
nary rusty  and  damaged,  from  9d  down  to  3d  per  lb. 
Several  lots  of  Loxa  also  found  ready  buyers  : Good 
bright  quilly  is  7d  ; fair  broken  ditto  Is  5d  ; small  and 
broken  yd  to  Ud  j very  mouldy  and  dull,  from  2fd  to  3d  per 
lb.  Uf  South  American  Fiat  Calisaya,  78  bales  bright,  but 
rather  small  were  bought  in.  For  the  sound  bark  Is  tid 
per  lb  is  wanted,  and  an  offer  of  Is  per  lb  was  not 
outertaiued.  There  wore  also  lU  bales  (k,0S6  lb) 


cinchona  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  (St.  Thomas)  in 
fa  rly  good  druggists’  quills  of  a Calisaya  character  • the 
I f :t  lot  of  this  sold  at  7fd  per  lb.  For  oases  very 
fine  strong  bold  Java  druggists’  quill  (Suecirubra)  8Ad 
was  refused,  though  9d  would  be  accepted,  while  38  cases 
good  short  East  Indian  druggists  quill  were  bought  in 
at  the  nominal  price  of  Is  per  lb. 

Cinnamon. — At  the  quarterly  auctions  which  took 
place  on  November  24th  about  3,000  bales  were  placed 
in  sale.  The  market  was  quite  flat,  and  only  about 
925  bales  found  purchasers,  at  a decline  of  fully  Id  per  lb 
on  good  cinnamon,  and  from  id  to  Id  per  lb  on  ordi- 
nary grades. 

Bssbhtiai,  Oil.— At  today’s  auctions  20  oases  Citro- 
nella  in  tins  sold  at  |d  to  13-16ths  d per  oz  and  4 cases 
of  Winter’s  Lemon  grass  oil  were  bought  in  at  2|d  per  oz. 

Quinine.— Prices  have  been  easier  this  week,  and  we 
hear  of  sales  of  sbout  40,U00  oz.  of  German  bulk  quinine 
on  the  spot  at  lijd  to  Hid  per  oz. ; while  the  Bruns- 
wick agent  is  s i I to  have  sold  25,000  oz.  for  April- 
March  delivery  uu  12d  per  oz.,  but  has  now  no  more 
available  at  that  price.  The  other  German  agents  quote 
Is  Id  per  oz.  as  the  lowest  price. 


CROPS  IN  INDIA 

BASON  TELEGKAM  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  INDIA, 
REVENUE  AND  AGEICU ITUBAL  DEPAETMENT,  CALCUTTA. 

Week  ending  29th  November. — Rainfall  nil  in  Northern 
and  Ceded  Districts,  Kurnool  and  South  Canara  ; 
good  in  Tanjore  and  South  Arcot  ; elsewhere  very 
Blight.  Standing  crops  generally  good  except  in  parts 
of  Neliore,  Cuddapah,  North  Arcot,  Chingleput,  South 
Arcot,  Tinnevelly  and  Malabar,  where  they  are 
withering.  Coffee  affected  by  leaf  disease  in  Nilgiris. 
Want  of  rain  greatly  felt  in  North  Arcot,  Chingleput 
and  Tinnevelly.  Locusts  appeared  in  parts  of  the 
Ceded  Districts,  North  Arcot,  Neliore  and  Chingleput, 
but  very  little  damage  reported.  Outturn  of  groins 
generally  middling  to  average.  Prices  rising  in  eleven 
districts,  falling  in  nine. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  CEYLON  CACAO  PLANTER, 

How  long  shall  w©  suffer  supinely 
And  bear  the  diurnal  disgrace, 

Controlling  our  passions  divinely 
And  wearing  a smile  on  our  face  ? 

Shall  we  palter  with  procrastination. 

Obeying  Humility ’s  rules, 

And  suppressing  our  just  indignation. 

Be  set  down  as— fools  ? 

Is  it  right  we  should  wait  any  longer 
In  hopes  we  have  suffered  the  worst  ? 

Think  justice  will  prove  herself  stronger 
Before  we  are  utterly  curat  ? 

Can  we  hope  lor  decreased  degradation 
While  decently  docile  and  dumb, 

When  there  settles  on  every  plantation 
This  criminal  scum  ? 


Shall  we  hope  with  intelligent  natives 
That  Honesty  soon  shall  o’erspread 
The  people  : the  code  legislative’s 
Penalties  all  become  dead  P 
May  we  trust  that  the  deep  concentration 
Of  thought  shall  control  every  thief. 

And  keep  him  outside  the  plantation  ? 

It  passes  belief. 

Already  too  long  we  have  tarried. 

There  must  be  no  further  d elay. 

For  the  lawless  ruffians  have  harried 
Estates  by  night  and  by  day. 

We  cannot  compete  against  numbers. 

For  even  Jupiter  nods  : 

While  the  worn-out  manager  slumbers 
They  prey  on  his  pods. 

If  fear  were  true  wisdom’s  beginning 
Wo  might  have  some  hope. 

But  Justice  to  strangle  their  sinning 
Has  no  proper  scope. 

She  threatens,  in  case  of  detection 
In  thieving  and  fraud, 

0 cachfehu  her  fullest  protection. 

Free  lodgings  and  board  .' 
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SUGAE  PALM  IN  FLOWEE. 

One  of  the  group  of  palms  in  the  triangular  space 
between  Muirburn  House  and  the  banyan  tree, 
Park  Street,  is  reported  to  be  in  flower.  The 
palm  is  Avenga  saccharifera,  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  watch  the  development  of  the  flowering. 
From  the  Treasury  of  Botany  we  quote  as  follows  : — 

8.  saccharifer,  the  Areng,  is  a very  common  palm 
in  the  Indian  islands,  and  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  its  products  is  of  great  value  to  the  natives.  The 
black  horsehair-like  fibre  surrounding  its  leaf-stalks, 
called  Bjoo  or  Gomuti  by  the  Malays,  is  converted 
into  cordage,  employed  for  thatching,  plaited  into 
ornaments,  &o.  ; a large  supply  of  toddy  or  palm- 
wine  is  obtained  by  cutting  off  the  flower-spikes,  and 
this  when  inspissated  affords  an  abundance  of  sugar, 
or  when  fermented  a capital  vinegar : considerable 
quantities  of  sago,  of  a rather  inferior  quality  is,  also 
derived  from  this  palm,  and  several  other  products 
of  minor  importance. 

« 

COLOMBO  TEA  SALES  FOE  THE  YEAE  1890. 

The  last  public  sale  of  tea  to  be  held  in  Colombo 
during  1890  took  place  today,  and  brought  up  the 
total  quantity  of  tea  sold  during  the  year  to  6,114,525 
lb.,  as  comparad  with  4,627,762  lb.  sold  locally  during 
1889.  Taking  out  shipment  this  year  as  43*  million  lb., 
the  quantity  sold  locally  represents  14  per  cent  of  this 
— the  same  percentage  as  was  sold  in  Colombo  last  year 
— so  that  relatively  to  the  increase  of  shipments  the 
sale  of  tea  in  Colombo  is  not  growing  at  all.  The 
figures  showing  the  quantity  of  tea  sold  in  Colombo 
for  the  past  three  years  compare  as  follows : — 


Offered. 

Sold. 

Percentage 
to  total 
shipped. 

1887-88  . 

..  3,579,047 

2,783,429 

13 

1889 

..  6,841,529 

4,627,762 

14 

1890 

..  8,867,510 

6,114,525 

14 

Of  this  quantity  sold  locally,  about  3 million  lb' 
have  been  this  year  purchased  for,  and  shipped  to 
markets  other  than  London,  and  the  average  rate 
paid  for  the  whole  of  the  tea  for  the  year  has  been 
43|  ots.  The  following  table  compiled  by  us  will  show 
the  weekly  quantities  offered  and  sold,  whilst  the 
averages  of  each  sale  have  been  kindly  supplied  to  us 
by  Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker,  the  well-known  Colombo 
brokers  — 

1890 


Offered. 

Sold. 

Forbes  and 

Walker’s 

Date. 

Pkgs. 

lb. 

Pkgs. 

lb. 

Average, 

January 

ots. 

8 

2980 

194715 

2475 

160463 

45 

15 

3064 

209491 

2365 

160022 

45 

22 

2667 

182529 

1503 

106676 

41 

29 

1675 

123064 

1254 

92153 

42 

February 

5 

1663 

102317 

920 

66936 

41 

12 

2714 

126740 

1085 

80923 

44 

19 

2093 

269324 

1285 

159698 

45 

26 

1163 

77178 

1021 

68247 

42 

March 

6 

1012 

68418 

744 

48659 

40J 

12 

1624 

113318 

1093 

77219 

43 

19 

1946 

135036 

1829 

58506 

41 

26 

1920 

134633 

1136 

75412 

43 

April 

2 

1695 

103935 

1142 

66960 

42 

16 

3978 

270091 

2266 

168358 

39 

23 

2186 

146630 

1294 

80077 

38 

30 

1354 

90893 

1111 

71511 

39 

7 

2008 

139547 

1761 

121240 

42 

14 

3142 

200105 

2140 

129207 

42 

21 

2784 

186569 

2498 

161511 

43 

28 

2918 

194814 

2463 

163175 

42 

J une 

4 

2318 

150240 

2112 

138701 

47 

11 

3785 

271295 

3298 

231814 

46 

18 

3310 

254704 

2919 

228432 

47 

25 

2911 

194641 

160289 

46 

July 

2 

2728 

193886 

2093 

146779 

47 

9 

2294 

154133 

1902 

128419 

47 

16 

4069 

370194 

3453 

231325 

40 

23 

2350 

173895 

1.502 

110406 

38 

30 

1014 

108114 

1167 

83320 

38 

* It  is  in  realS’cy  over  45  m'AUons  lb, — Ed.  '1,  A. 


August 


6 

1762 

120261 

1675 

114903 

40 

13 

2142 

150665 

1364 

90167 

39 

20 

1709 

130230 

1289 

97767 

88 

27 

1969 

150773 

1560 

114705 

41 

September 

3 

1801 

123163 

1654 

114128 

40 

10 

2177 

172973 

1918 

157193 

44 

17 

1936 

140921 

1640 

116332 

45 

24 

October 

2637 

184222 

2439 

171143 

47 

1 

1882 

133865 

1724 

121920 

50 

8 

3080 

220871 

2240 

155245 

49 

15 

3698 

271065 

1931 

142026 

44 

22 

2586 

197469 

1292 

94419 

39 

29 

1627 

141562 

818 

73524 

44 

November 

5 

2278 

172153 

1413 

96567 

42 

12 

3329 

239375 

1877 

14.3454 

43 

19 

3530 

255484 

1781 

118629 

41 

26 

2470 

177294 

1372 

92805 

41 

December 

3 

2837 

197294 

1622 

102567 

40 

10 

3104 

235398 

2070 

159095 

40 

17 

8764 

286011 

2329 

167536 

39 

23 

3081 

226064 

1762 

124773 

40 

Total  122976 

8O676J0 

87882 

6114125 

—Local  “Times.” 

♦ 

LANKA  PLANTATIONS  COMPANY,  LD. 
Cacao,  Coffee  and  Tea. 

The  ordicary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Lanka  Plantations  Company,  Limited,  was  bed, 
on  Wednesday,  at  the  offioes,  8,  Old  Jewry,  B.O,,  18li 
Robert  Harding  presiding. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  the  Chairman 
said  that  the  advices  which  they  had  received  from 
their  manager  continued  to  be  of  a character  which 
would  lead  them  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  current 
year  would  certainly  not  be  worse  than  the  year  under 
review.  He  did  not  desire  to  be  too  sanguine,  be- 
cause they  had  had  many  disappointments  previously  ; 
still,  he  thought  they  might  consider  that  the  com- 
pany had  now  turned  the  corner.  They  now  had 
between  1,400  and  1,500  acres  of  tea  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  average  proOnoe  of  which  was  about  300  lb. 
per  acre.  Therefore,  they  would  have  450,000  lb  to 
dispose  of  next  year,  which  would,  no  doubt,  give 
them  very  satisfactory  dividends.  The  greatest  eco- 
nomy had  been  exercised  by  their  superintendent. 
The  year’s  working  had  resulted  in  a profit  of  £7,292, 
which  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  dividends  on  the 
preference  shares  for  the  present  and  the  previous 
years,  and  also  3s  per  share  on  the  ordinary  shares. 
That  was  a better  state  of  things  than  they  had  had 
for  some  years  past,  and  he  believed  it  was  the 
beginning  of  more  prosperous  times. 

Sir  Herbert  B.  Sandford  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Bayford  pointed  out,  in  the  course  of  a long 
speech,  that  it  was  unwise,  in  the  present  position  of 
the  company,  to  pay  a dividend,  but  that  it  would  be 
far  better  to  reduce  the  debt  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman  having  replied,  the  report  was 
adopted. — S.  & 0.  Mail  Deo.  5th. 


A VISIT  TO  CHILAW:— COCONUT 
CULTIVATION. 

Oui  chief  point  has  reference  to  the  steady  exten- 
sion of  cultivation  wherever  there  is  unoccupied 
ground  along  the  fifty  miles  of  road  to  Ohilaw.  We 
saw  evidence  of  a change,  since  our  last  visit  in 
September  1888.  The  fruit-trade — specially  in  plan- 
tains— between  the  Chilaw  district  and  Colombo  is 
growing  in  importance.  All  round — in  and  about — 
Chilaw  town,  the  little  fields  of  tobacco  are  very 
well-defined,  the  young  plants  being  at  present  the 
objects  of  great  care  in  watering  morning  and  night. 
Beyond  Chilaw,  the  new  Telegraph  wire  is 
conspicuous  on  its  way  to  Puttalam  ; when  carried 
to  Mannar,  it  will  give  an  alternative  line — a very 
important  matter — between  that  point  and  Colombo. 
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A wide  Bpan  is  required  to  cany  the  wire  over  lire  j 
Deduruoya  ; but  we  found  that  river — the  next  to  I 
be  bridged  we  should  think — far  less  in  depth  and 
breadth  of  water  than  we  had  anticipated  at  this 
time  of  year.  This  reminds  us  to  remark  on  the 
neatness  and  yet  great  strength  of  the  new  Toppu 
girder  bridge  beyond  Negombo  : it  rests  on  sub- 
stantial iron  piles  screwed  into  the  bed  of  the 
Mahaoya.  The  bridge  bears  the  name  of  the 
respected  Factory  Engineer,  and  is  a great  improve- 
ment (though  rather  narrow  inside)  on  the  old  wooden 
bridge,  and  especially  on  the  ferry  we  crossed  two 
years  ago. 

Finally,  we  have  to  remark  on  the  important 
scene  of  Coconut  Cultivation  in  the  Rajakadaluwa 
district  north  of  Chilaw,  Mr.  G.  D.  Miller,  the 
pioneer,  and  the  sole  European  planter  who  has 
ventured  down  there,  has  now  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  in 
the  island  that  the  climate  and  soil  are  well  suited 
for  coconuts.  Mr.  Miller’s  own  four  and  five  years’  old 
palm  trees,  notwithstanding  the  prolonged  drought 
after  the  South-West  monsoon  of  this  year,  are 
most  promising,  and  this  gentleman  will  shortly 
have  1,000  acres  planted  altogether,  on  the  group 
of  plantations  under  his  care.  There  is  no  reason, 
we  believe,  why  the  coconut  palm  should  not  be 
planted  and  succeed  alongside  the  thirty  miles  of 
road  to  Puttalam.  The  character  of  the  soil 
makes  up  to  a great  extent  for  the  short  rainfall. 
Mr.  Jardine  who  rather  shook  his  head  on  his 
first  visit  with  us  in  September  1888,  a few 
months  ago  on  a second  visit,  quite  changed  his 
opinion  and  he  has  reported  very  favourably  of  the 
prospects  of  the  Bajakadaluwa  and  Toynbee  plan- 
tations. Here  then  is  a planting  industry 
established  in  a remote  district,  mainly  through 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  one  man,  aud  the 
amount  of  good  he  (with  his  follow-proprietors)  have 
done  to  the  poor  people  around  him,  both  Sin- 
halese and  Tamil  in  affording  them  welcome 
employment  and  in  stimulating  them  to  give  more 
work  to  their  own  gardens,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
All  success,  say  we,  to  Eajakadaluwa  and  its  spirited, 
hardworking  proprietor  Mr.  G.  D.  Miller. 

^ 

Aqrioultubal  Company  of  Maubitids  announce 
an  interim  dividend  of  Is  per  share,  or  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  half-year  ending 
Sept.  30th,  payable,  tax  free,  on  Deo,  24th  at  the 
Alliance  Bank. — 0.  Mail, 

The  Kola  Nut. — The  wonderful  stories  that  have 
been  told  of  the  properties  of  the  kola  nut  are  more 
than  confirmed  by  our  Consul  at  Bahia,  who  has  written 
a special  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  subject.  The 
West  African  carriers  at  that  port,  who  use  kola,  and 
carry  the  bean  wrapped  in  banana  about  their  persons, 
are  not  physically  speaking  superior  men  to  the 
Brazilian  negro ; yet  the  African,  through  constantly 
masticating  kola  can,  we  are  assured,  endure  fatigue 
which  no  Brazilian  traveller  can  withstand.  Where  it 
takes  eight  Brazilian  negroes  to  carry  a load  with  diffi- 
culty, four  Alrican  porters  carry  it  cheerfully,  singing 
and  obauliug  as  they  trudge  along,  each  with  a bit  of 
kola  beau  in  the  mouth.  As  a rule  the  kola-eating 
African  gangs  who  labour  at  the  hard  task  of  unload 
iiig  vessels  earn,  we  are  told,  twice  as  much  as  their 
compeliiors.  The  beans,  which  are  described  as  unin- 
to-iioating  aud  in  no  way  injurious,  are  said  to  act  as  a 
nutritive,  aud  quench  thirst ; yet  they  are  not  strictly  a 
stimulant.  The  supply  at  Bahia  comes  from  Lagos.  It 
is  best  soou  after  it  is  gathered,  aud  is  sold  according  to 
freshness  at  twopence  or  threeiionce  for  each  beau.  It 
appears  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  India 
has  already  been  called  to  iho  extraordinary  properties 
of  kola  nuts,  aud  practical  information  has  been  sup- 
plied to  them  from  the  authorities  at  Kew,— F,  Press, 


THE  I.  M.  S.  “ INVESTIGATOE  ” AND  TEE 
COCOS  ISLANDS. 

The  I.  M.  S.  “ Investigator,”  which  is  now  in  har- 
bour, has  recently  been  surveying  the  Great  and  Little 
Cocos,  islands  to  the  North  of  the  Andamans,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Cocos,  or  Keeling 
Islands,  to  the  South  of  Sumatra.  Both  islands  are 
uninhabited  and  belong,  we  believe,  to  a Rangoon 
Barrister  who  has  leased  them  from  Government  for 
fifty  years  as  a speculation.  Forty  years  ago  or  more 
an  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a settlement  on  the 
Great  Coco,  which  is  6 miles  in  length  by  2 miles 
in  breadth,  by  three  Europeans,  one  Bast  Indian  and 
eight  Burmese  ; but  the  project  had  to  be  abandoned 
as  seven  of  the  party  succumbed  to  fever.  The 
island  is  surrounded  by  a strip  of  white  coral  beach, 
on  which  grows  an  almost  continuous  belt  of  coco- 
nut trees,  whence  its  name  is  doubtless  derived. 
Within  the  belt  is  nothing  but  forest  and  jangle. 
Up  till  now  it  has  always  been  supposed  that  neither 
of  the  islands  contained  any  fresh  water.  In  1874  a very 
careful  examination  was  made,  but  without  any  drinking 
water  being  found, although  it  was  said  by  some  natives 
that  a good  tank  did  exist  somewhere.  Ourions  to 
say,  the  officers  of  the  “ Investigator  ” have  now 
discovered  fresh  water  on  both.  One  officer  also  bagged 
a strange  specimen  of  a teal,  which  has  been  sent  to 
Oaloutta  for  identification.  Dr.  Alcock,  the  ship’s  Natu- 
ralist, during  the  time  that  he  has  been  on  board 
has  been  paying  special  attention  to  marine  biology, 
a science  which  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy, 
Dr.  Alcock  has  made  some  important  discoveries 
both  during  last  season  and  this,  The  most  in- 
teresting discovery,  perhaps,  is  that  of  highly 
luminous  deep  sea  crustaceans,  which  were  dredged 
at  a depth  of  3,000  feet  on  the  voyage  round  from 
Bombay.  According  to  a correspondent  this  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  positive  proof  that  the  source 
of  light  in  the  dark  abysses  of  the  ocean  is  the  sell- 
luminosity  of  the  animal  inhabitants.  A large  prawn 
lying  in  a bucket  of  sea  water  on  deck  was  observed 
to  be  shining  brightly,  and,  being  seized,  it  emittes 
copious  clouds  of  phosphorescence  from  the  orificed 
of  the  genital  glands.  By  the  light  of  this  luminous 
secretion  Mr.  Alcock  was  abl  , though  otherwise  in 
perfect  darkness,  to  see  the  details  of  the  interior 
of  the  bucket,  and  hie  own  hands  as  well  as  the 
position  and  shape  of  the  animals  in  the  bucket , 
After  the  removal  of  the  animal  the  water  remained 
luminous  for  some  time.  Other  crustaceans  were 
also  luminous,  but  to  a less  extent.  Dr.  Aloock’s 
name  as  a marine  biologist  is  likely  to  be  heard  of 
frequently  in  the  future,  for  he  has  the  most  favour- 
able opportunities  of  pursuing  his  work  of  scientifio 
research.  The  Government  of  India  has  provided 
him  with  expensive  apparatus  necessary  for  dredging 
the  deep  sea  bottom,  aud  the  Bay  of  Bengal  as  a 
field  for  investigation  has  so  far  been  hardly  tonebed 
except  round  tue  coasts.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  its  tropical  waters  contain  many  wonders,  which 
so  far  have  never  seen  the  light  of  the  sun. — 
Madras  Mail,  Got.  19th. 

♦ 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  NEGOMBO  DISTRICT. 

Coconut  and  Ibeigation — CoieFibee — Oil,  &c. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Akbar,  the  spirited  pro- 
prietor of  Katukande  oooouut  plantations  (600  acres 
in  oultivation)  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahaoya,  on 
securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Wm.  Lawranoe  late  of 
the  Badulla  district,  as  his  Engineer  and  Manager. 
Mr.  Lawranoe  is  a practical  engineer  trained  in 
one  of  the  first  establishments  in  Aberdeen, 
and  he  has  also  had  prolonged  experienoe  as 
a planter.  Katukande  is  a very  important  charge  ; 
for  besides  the  estate,  Mr.  Akbar  has  a large 
Ooir  Fibre  Mill  employing  some  400  people  on 
the  property,  and  it  ie  also  the  soene  of  most 
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interesting  Irrigation  experiments,  the  pumps  being 
worked  hy  a 30  horse-power  engine.  It  is  now  Mr. 
Akbar’s  wish  to  erect  an  extensive  Saw-mill,  the 
machinery  for  which  is  all  ready  for  Mr.  Lawrance 
to  see  put  together. 

Apart  from  Katukande  Mr,  Akbar  owns  the 
Hunupitiya  Oil  Mills  in  Negombo  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  James  Brown  as  Engineer  and  which  do  an 
extensive  business. 

Furthermore,  this  enterprising  Ceylonese  gentle- 
man is  just  maturing  bis  plans  to  run  a paddle 
steamer  early  next  year  between  Negombo  and 
Colombo,  the  passenger  rates  by  which  are  likely 
to  be  so  moderate  as  one,  half  and  quarter  rupee 
each,  according  to  class.  We  heartily  wish  all 
success  to  the  steamer,  to  Katukande,  its  mills 
and  pumps,  to  Hunupitiya  and  to  Messrs. 
Lawrance  and  Brown  in  Mr.  Akbar’s  service. 


SENDING  TEA  DIRECT  TO  LONDON. 

Among  the  various  proposals  put  forward  lately 
to  improve  the  present  state  of  the  tea  trade,  none 
strikes  one  as  so  obviously  absurd  as  that  of  sending 
all  tea  direct  to  London.  That  London  at  present 
rules  the  other  markets  is  admitted  by  even  the  men 
who  suggest  this,  “ Proprietor”  in  his  very  practi- 
cal letter  touched  the  root  of  the  matter  when  he 
remarked: — ‘‘I  am  of  opinion  that  so  long  as  an 
increasing  quantity  of  tea  is  yearly  poured  upon  one 
(ihe  London)  market,  the  sterling  price  lor  the 
same  is  not  likely  to  rise  ! This  to  every  one  with 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  supply  and  demand  is 
obvious.  With  the  present  state  of  prices  can  the 
producer  afford  to  ignore  a single  outlet,  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  or  any 
other,  no  matter  how  small  the  quantity  wanted  ? Is 
it  not  to  his  interest  to  encourage  competition  from 
every  market  in  a place  where  ho  has  at  least  some 
slight  touch  ? The  idea  of  a small  proprietor  being 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  London  market  with 
the  entire  crop  going  there — no  competition — is  suicidal. 
The  saving  of  importers’  profit  is  brought  forward,  but 
what guaiantee  have  we  that  it  would  reach  the  pro- 
prietor. Itisextremelydoubtfulif  these  profits  are  worth 
having.  I am  told  that  one  has  only  to  know  the 
names  of  the  many  firms  who  have  given  it  up  during 
the  last  six  years, — one  very  notable  case  Iresh  to 
memory — to  be  sure  that  in  this  branch,  as  in  every 
other,  the  keenest  competition  exists.  Added  to  which 
there  is  no  secrecy  about  it,  as  the  prices  of  ail  teas 
sold  in  public  auction  in  Loudon  appear  in  the  cata- 
logues, many  copies  of  which  are  weekly  sent  to  India 
to  all  large  firms.  Enquiring  the  other  day  in  order  to 
find  out  what  was  being  done  to  push  Indian  tea,  I was 
informed  that  most  of  the  large  firms  in  Calcutta  have 
a ‘‘  buyer,”  who,  during  the  off  season,  is  sent  to 
various  places,  London,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ame- 
rica (this  last,  my  informant  added,  will  certainly  in- 
crease its  consumption)  in  order  to  study  the  different 
requirements,  and  push  Indian  teas  generally,  by  send- 
ing suitable  grades,  and  that  these  are  the  meii  who 
are  reported  to  “ come  out  ” every  year  to  import  tea, 
and  the  only  people,  so  far  as  I could  learn,  who 
are  doing  anything  to  open  the  fresh  markets  we  so 
much  need, 

Ceylon  men  certainly  set  an  example  to  us,  in 
the  way  that  the  producer  is  always  ready  to 
respond  to  any  effort  in  the  above  direction. 
India  seems  content  with  the  comforting  idea 
tnat  at  some  future  date  Ceylon  is  ” going  out.” 
The  tea  certainly  has  been  leaving  the  country  in 
alarmingly  increasing  quantity  for  the  past  five  years, 
and  many  gardens  in  India  seem  nearer  “ goiug  out  ” 
point  than  their  despised  competitor.  As  a producer, 
1 woulu  certainly  prefer  to  sell  my  tea  at  a market 
where  competition  from  all  centres  comes  in  ; and 
it  does  not  strike  mo  as  likely  that  those  above 
memiouod  will  send  to  Loudon  for  what  they  want, 
in  any  case  the  increased  charges,  freight,  etc., 
would  not  come  out  of  tho  consumer^'  pockets,  and 


it  is  certainly  not  desirable  for  the  supplying  of 
these  places  to  lall  into  the  hands  of  one  or  two 
of  the  largest  owners  or  agents.  1 have  not  yet 
found  a producer  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  both 
markets  advocate  it,  although  the  steady  sellers  in 
Calcutta  number  among  them  many  names  of  men 
who  have  not  the  reputation  of  making  mistakes. 
It  is  reported  by  experts  both  in  London  and  Cal- 
cutta that  this  year’s  crop  is  a very  poor  quality 
one,  and  1 suppose  this  must  be  accepted,  as  it  is  borue 
out  by  the  continual  bad  weather  reports  from  nearly 
all  parts.  This,  together  with  the  high  exchange  (how 
we  used  to  grumble  at  l-4§),  is  said  to  account  for  the 
exceptionally  low  prices,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
both  causes  should  come  together.  Probably  economy 
could  be  effected  in  small  ways,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  all  interested  to  look  to  his,  but  one  fact  remains 
that  until  London  is  relieved  from  the  weight  of  tea 
that  at  present  goes  there,  prices  cannot  rise  to  any 
extent.  Fresh  markets  must  be  opened,  certainly  none 
abolished,  or  many  of  the  smaller  gardens  will  either  be 
closed  or  become  absorbed  by  their  larger  neighbours. 
A remark  I overheard  the  other  day  struck  me  rather 
forcibly  : there  are  some  gardens  in  India  that  produce 
such  tea  as  will  uever  increase  the  consumption,  and  by 
quantity  only  help  to  reduce  prices,  and  if  some  of  these 
did  go  to  the  wall,  it  would  not  be  an  uumixed  evil, — 
Englishman, 

♦ 

THE  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  IN  NORTH 
BORNEO. 

You  will;  I daresay,  have  noticed  by  the  Singapore 
and  other  papers,  during  the  last  two  years,.that  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  Western 
Division  of  Dutch  Borneo,  principally  on  account  of 
the  numerous  gold  and  diamond  mining  concessions 
taken  up  there,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  con- 
cessions or  contracts  of  land  for  tobacco  planting, 
these  latter  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Sambas  district  of  Western  Borneo.  It  may  interest 
your  readers  to  hear  what  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  planting  there. 

As  in  the  Straits  and  British  North  Borneo,  so  in 
Sambas,  the  credit  of  giving  a start  to  planting  be- 
longs to  the  ex-Ceylon  Planter.  Towards  the  end  of 
1887  a Syndicate  was  formed  by  a few  gentleman  in 
Singapore,  to  apply  for  and  take  some  gold  mining 

concessions  in  Sambas,  and  young  W was  sent 

across  to  get  the  necessary  documents  signed.  While 
in  Sambas,  the  Sultan,  hearing  he  was  a planter, 
advised  him  to  have  a look  at  the  land  in  the  Sau- 
gauw  district,  some  four  to  five  day’s  journey  up  the 
Sambas  river,  and  where  the  Sultan  had  been  ex- 
perimenting with  Liberian  Coffee,  Pepper,  and  Cacao. 

W acted  on  this  advice  and  was  so  much  taken 

with  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  country  that  on  his  return  to  Sambas  he 
applied  for  10,000  bouws  of  land  in  the  Sangauw  dis- 
trict for  the  Syndicate  he  represented,  and  it  was 
granted  on  fairly  reasonable  terms  after  a few  month's. 

Samples  of  the  rich,  chocolate-coloured  soil  brought 

over  by  W to  Singapore  were  shown  to  practical 

Sumatra  tobacco-planters,  who  without  exception  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  better  soil  for  tobacco  could 
nob  be  desired,  and  the  only  doubt  was  as  to  whether 
the  climate  of  Sambas  was  suitable  or  not. 

la  a short  time  a Syndicate  was  formed  in  Singapore 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  experiment  on  a 
proper  scale  of,  say,  80  to  100  fields,  and  an  ex- 
perienced Dutch  Deli  planter  was  engaged  to  carry 
out  the  work. 

The  first  opening  was  made  at  “ Simedoem,”  12 
miles  by  cart-road  from  the  Kampong  Sangauw,  where 
river  carriage  cesses,  the  card-road  being  constructed 
partly  by  the  estate  and  partly  by  the  Sultan_ 
Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  soil  on  this  estate' 
and  the  work  of  clearing,  roading,  and  draining  &c.  ’ 
was  carried  out  in  the  most  approved, Deii  manner. 
Here  1 may  remark  that  from  what  I have  seen  and 
heard  the  general  run  of  such  work  as  reading  and 
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draiDing}  carried  out  on  tobacco  estates  in  Deli  and 
elsewhere,  would  be  considered  much  too  elaborate  ®'^u 
expensive  by  the  generality  of  Ceylon  planters.  The 
year  1887-88,  when  the  land  in  question  was  selected, 
was  an  exceptionally  dry  one,  but  unfortunately  the 
year  of  the  above  experiment,  1889,  was  abnormally 
wet,  and  this,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  estate  was 
at  an  elevation  of  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  was  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  hills,  causing  the 
morning  mist  to  lie  long  in  the  hollow,  all  told  against 
the  success  of  the  experiment  which,  in  fact,  as  far 
as  this  particular  spot  was  concerned,  was  pronounced 
a failure.  . 

In  the  meantime,  however,  acting  on  the  advice  ot 
their  Manager,  the  Syndicate  had  applied  f>  r several 
lots  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambas  river,  and 
within  a few  miles  of  the  town  of  Sambas,  and  on 
one  of  these  contracts  an  experiment  on  a much  smaller 
scale  was  tried,  with  the  result  that  the  tobacco  pro- 
duce 1 was  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  Deli  produce.  As  you  can  under- 
stand, all  this  experimental  work  had  cost  the  syndi- 
cate a considerable  amount  of  money,  and  they  wisely 
decided  to  lie  on  their  oars  for  a little  to  see  what 
the  result  was  from  the  first  planting  by  a Dutch 
Company  which  had  followed  in  their  footsteps  on  the 
lower  alluvial  land. 

I had  the  pleasure  of  me,  ting  the  Managing  Director 
of  the  Tabak  Maatschappij,  Sambas,  Mr.  Leyssiens,  an 
old  Deli  planter,  just  alter  he  had  visited  the  Serabe 
estate  belonging  to  the  Company,  and  he  expressed 
himsilf  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco  produced,  and  the  prospects  of  his  Company 
and  tobacco  planting  in  Sambas  generally,  provided 
the  labor  difficulty  could  only  be  satisfactorily  arranged. 
It  is  the  quality  and  not  the  quantity  of  the  labor 
which  constitutes  the  difficulty,  as  in  nearly  every 
batch  of  Chinese  brought  over  from  Singapore  you  ate 
sure  to  find  some  black  sheep  turned  out  of  Deli, 
and  they  very  soon  manage  to  contaminate  the  raw 
cooly  fresh  from  China.  Severe  measures  must  be 
taken  with  such  men,  and  I think  there  is  every  hope 
that  such  will  be  enforced,  as  the  new  resident  for 
the  Western  Division  of  Borneo,  The  Hon.  S'  W. 
Tromp,  was  for  several  years  a Controlleur  in  Lankat- 
Doli,  and  thoroughly  understands  dealing  with  refrac- 
tory Chinese.  Surprize  has  been  expressed  over  here 
at  the  Singapore  Syndicate  not  going  ahi  ad  and 
opening  up  land;  but  I think  they  are  quite  justified 
in  lying  back  a little  now,  having  already,  in  a very 
plucky  manner,  sunk  a considerable  sum  of  money  in 
the  country,  and,  as  they  hold  the  very  pick  of  the 
laud  considered  suitable  for  tobacco-planting,  directly 
other  (states  are  opened  up  their  land  will  be  very 
much  increased  in  value,  and  they  will  then  find  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  to  advantage,  or  getting 
others  to  provide  the  necessary  capital  for  opening  on 
a large  scale.  I sincerely  hope,  and  have  every  reason 
to  think,  that  they  will  not  only  get  back  the  money 
already  sunk  in  the  country,  but  derive  a handsorne 
profit  as  well ; and  they  well  deserve  it,  and  it  will 
be  entirely  owing  to  the  pluck  of  the  Smgapore  Syndi- 
cate, who  riaked  their  money  at  first,  if  Sambas  ever 
proves  the  rival  to  Deli  some  expect  it  to  be. 

I hear  that  several  estates  are  to  be  opened  up  this 
year,  and  there  is  now  direct  communication  with 
Singapore  by  steamer  once  a month,  and  also  per 
Government  steamer  with  Pontianak  once  a month. 
The  terms  on  which  planting  contracts  in  Dutch 
Borneo  are  iieM  areas  follows: — The  land  is  granted 
on  a 75  y,.a  a’  lea.se  bv  the  Sultan  and  Kulers  and 
their  Chirf-,  with  the  approval  of  ‘he  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, and  the  contractor  binds  himself  to  pay  the 
following  rent,  viz.,  one  guilder  per  bouw  on  one- 
fifth  of  his  contract  at  the  end  of  the  fin- 1 year;  one 
guilder  per  bouw  on  two-fiftha  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year;  and  so  on  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth,  when  he 
pays  one  guilder  per  bouw  on  the  full  extent  of  the 
coutraot.  As  there  are  now  frcmi  25  to  80  contracts 
in  force  in  Sambas,  averaging  10,000  bouws  each,  you 
can  understand  that  the  Sultan  of  .Sambas  will  derive 
a very  handsome  and  yearly  increasing  income  from 
this  source  alone.  The  wh^lc  of  tli  S.mbaa  ton  Tory, 


you  may  say,  has  been  taken  up  either  as  planting 
contracts  or  gold-mining  concessions,  the  Sultan’s 
royalty  on  the  latter  being  2g  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
minerals  produced. 

The  Sultan  of  Sambas  is  a courteous,  educated  native 
gentleman,  having  been  educated  in  Java,  and  he 
rightly  enjoys  the  full  conftdenci  of  the  Dutch  au- 
thorities.  The  advai'ocment  of  Sambas  from  the  nest 
of  pirates  ^it  was  not  so  very  many  years  back  to 
what  it  is  now  is  entirely  due  to  the  Sultan’s  just 
and  enlightened  rule  under  the  guidance  of  the  Dutch 
Goverjiment. 

— Local  *;  Times.”  Kambab. 

^ 

A ‘ Scrub  Extermiivator”  has  been  invented 
in  Melbourne  ; and  a sample  of  the  preparation — 
which,  while  killing  the  plants,  ought  not  to  injure 
the  soil — has  been  sent  to  the  Government  of 
Madras  for  trial. 

“ CooKONOiTE  ” is  a mineral  substance  very  like  India* 
rubber,  and  was  originally  discovered  some  years  ago 
near  Salt  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Ooorong  inlet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Murray  River  in  South  Australia.  It  is 
found  in  swamps  and  hollows  of  the  sand.  Some  beleve 
it  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  and  a species  of  gum  or 
licheu,  while  others  consider  it  a residue  of  peToleum. 
Boreholes  have  lately  been  sunk  on  the  ground,  and 
a depth  of  500  feet  attained,  but  without  striking  any 
oil. — Globe. 
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feom  malabab 

COAST.  COCHIN, 
CEYLON,  MADRAS,  &c. 


MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 

f From  Lewis  <&  Peat’s  London  Price  Gut-rent,  December,  18th  1890. J 


BEES’  WAX,  White 

Yellow 
CINCHONA  BARK-Crown 
per  Ih. 


Bed 


CARDAMOMS  Malabar 

and  Ceylon 
- Alleppee 

Tellicherry 


CINNAMON 


Mangalore 
Long  Ceylon 
lets 
2nds 
3rds 
4ths 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Chips 

COCOA,  Ceylon  ... 
COFFEE  CeylonPlantation 


Native 
Liberian 
East  Indian 


Native 

COIRROPE.Ceylon&Cochiu 

FIBRE,  Brush 

Stuffing  . 

COIR  YARN,  Ceylon 
Cochin 
Do 

COLOMBO  ROOT  sifted  . 
CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted  ., 
GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut 

Rough 

GUM  ARABIC,  Madras.. 
Nirx  VOMICA 

MYRABOLANES,  pale  ., 


Pickings 

OIL.  CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
LEMON  GRASS 
ORCHELLA  WEED 

PEPPER.Malabar.blk.siitea 

Alleppee  & Cochin  , 
Tellicherry,  White 
PLUMBAGO  Lump 

Chips 
dust 

redwood 

SAPAN  WOOD 
SANDALWOOD,  logs 
Do.  chips 
SHNNA,  Tinnevelly 


il.KVIERIC,  Madras 
Do. 

Do. 

Cochin 

VANILLOES.MauritiuS  & 

Bourbon,  lets 
2nds 

3rds 

4thB 


Slightly  softish  to  good 
^Hard  bright... 

Do,  drossy  & dark  ditto.. 
Renewed  ... 

Medium  to  fine  Quill 
Spoke  shavings  ... 
Branch 

Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quill.. 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Twig  

Clipped,  bold.bright,  fine 
Middling,  stalky  andlean 
Fair  to  fine  plumpclipped 
Good  to  fine 
Brownish 
Good.&  fine,  washed,  brij 
Middling  to  good... 

Ord.  to  fine  pale  quill 


Woody  and  hard ... 

Fair  to  fine  plant... 

Bold  to  fine  bold 

Medium  

Triage  to  ordinary 
Bold  to  fine  bold  colory 
Middling  to  fine  mid. 
Low  mid.  and  Low  grown 

Smalls  

Good  ordinary  ... 

Small  to  bold 
Bold  to  fine  bold... 
Medium  to  fine  ... 

Small 

Good  to  fine  ordinary 
Mid.coarse  to  fine  straight 
Ord.  to  fine  long  straight 
Coarse  to  fine 
Ordinary  to  superior 
Ordinary  to  fine  ... 
Roping  fair  to  good 
Middling  wormy  to  fine... 
Fair  to  fine  fresh... 

Good  to  fine  bold... 

Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold... 

Small  

Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh 
Small  ordinary  and  fair... 
Good  to  fine  picked 
Common  to  middling 

Fair  Coast 

Burnt  and  defective 
Fair  to  fine  heavy 
iBright  & good  flavour 

Mid.  to  fine,  not  woody... 
Fair  to  bold  heavy 
good  ,, 


£5  10s  a £7  10s 
95s  a 110s 
4d  a lOd 
fid  a 9jd 
3d  a fld 
Id  a 3d 
2d  a lOd 
4d  a 9Jd 
2d  a 6d 
Id  a 3d 
Id  a l|d 
Is  8d  a 3s 
lOd  a Is  fid 
Is  4d  a 3s 
la  3d  a 2s  3d 
9d  a Is  3d 
la  fid  a 3s  3d 
Is  a 2s  3d 
7jd  a ls5d 
7d  a Is  3d 
6Jd  a la  2d 
6jd  a lOd 
2d  a 7Jd 
llOs  a 11,5s 
95s  a IOI3 
55s  a 85s 
llOs  a 112s  fid 
104s  a 107s 6d 
90s  a 104s  fid 
963  a 103s 
87s  a 92s 
85s  a 93s  fid 
10.5s  a 115s 
lOOs  a 105s 
95s  a 102s 
87s  a 92s 
£14  a £20  16s 
£14  15s  a £27  6s 
£7  a £25 
£15  a £30 
£16  a £10 
£12  a £16  6s 
18s  a 27s  fid 
10s  a 15s 
50s  a 63s 
26s  a 39s 
18s  a 25s 
16s  a 21s 
los  a 55s 
lOs  a 12s 
fis  a 8s  fid 
IO3  a lls 
8s  9d  a 9s  3d 
9s  a 9s  fid 
4s  9d  a 63  3d 
Is  a 2s  fid 
ll-16d  a |d 
1 Jd  a Ijd 
20s  a 33s 
4jd  a 4jd 

Is  a Is  Id 
15s  a 19s 
lls  a 14s 
9s  a 12s 


FEOM  BOMBAY 
AND  ZANZIBAR. 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba,  per  lb 

Stems... 

COCULUS  INDICES 
GALLS,  Bussorah 

& Turkey  ^ owt. 

[cwt. 

GUM  AMMONIACUM  per 
ANIMI,  washed,  ^ewt 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS. 


\ Goon  and  fine  bright 
' Common  dull  to  fair 
Common  to  good 
Fair 

Fair  to  fine  dark  blue 


sera  pod... 
ARABIC  E.I.  & Aden  .. 
per  cwt.  Ghatti  ... 

Amrad  cha 

ASSAFCETIDA,  per 
cwt. 

KINO,  per  cwt. 
MYRRH,  picked  ,, 
Aden  sorts 
OLIBANTTM,  drop 
per  cwt.  ,, 

pickings... 
siftings  ... 
INDTARUBBER  Mozambi 
per  lb.  Ball  & Saus 


Good  white  and  green... 

Blocky  to  fine  clean 
Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts, 
part  yellow  and  mixed 
Bean  & Pea  size  ditto 
amber  and  red  bold 
Medium  & bold  sorts 

Sorts  

Sorts  to  fine  pale 
Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ...  '25s  a 65s 
Clean  fair  to  fine  ...  [26s  a 60s 
Slightly  stony  and  foul ...  16s  a 25s 


3|d  a 4d 
3 id  a 3}d 
fd  a lo-lfid 
12s  a 13s 

52s  fid  a 58s  fid 

40s  a 47s  fid 
40s  a lOOs 
£13  a £14 
£10  a £12 
£5  a £8  10s 
£10  a £11 
£6  a £7 
32s  a 70s 
22s  a 57s  fid 
,.;70s  a £5  17s  fid 


Fair  to  fine  bright 
Fair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  tine  white 
Reddish  to  middling 
Middling  f o good  pal<- 
Slightly  foul  to  fine 
que, ) red  hard 

/ wbitesoftish 
unripe  root 
liver 


I 


FROM  CALCUTTA  AND 
CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


CASTOR  OIL,  Ists  per  lb 
2nds  ,,  ... 
3rds  „ ... 

I NDI AR  UB  B EK  Assam , p er 
lb. 

Rangoon  ... 
Madagascar 

safflower 


TAM.4RINDS 


25s  a 37b  fid 
£5  a £7  lOs 
62s  a 80s 
30s  a 51s 
22s  fill  a 27s 
12s  a 19s 
10s  a 13s 
Is  lod  a 2s  2d 
Is  3d  a Is  8d 
Is  a Is  .3d 
Is  2d  a Is  lOd 


4jd  a 5d 
S|d  a 4d 
3jd  a djd 
2s  a 2s  4d 
9d  a Is  8d 
Is  lOd  a 2s  4d 


Nearly  water  white. 

Fairaudgoodpale 
Brown  and  brownish 
Good  to  fine 

Common  foul  and  mixed 

Fair  to  gooil  clean  ...  . ..  

Goodtofinepinky &white  2s  2d  a 2s  fid 
Fair  to  good  black  ...  Is  8d  a 2s  101 
Good  to  tine  pinky  ...  60s  a 60s 

Middling  to  fair  ...  40s  a 45s 

Inferior  and  pickings  ...  15s  a 25s 
Mid.tofiDefilaeinotstony  9s  8d  a lOs  lOJ 
Stony  and  inferior  ...  4s  a 6s 


FROM 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


Fair  to  fine  bright  bold... 

Middling  to  good  small... 

Slight  foul  to  fine  bright 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright  .,,l5a  a 9s 
Fair  and  fine  bold  ...  £4  lOs  a £4  15s 
Middling  coated  to  good^£5  a £8 
Fair  to  good  flavor  ...  £30  a £58 

Inferior  to  fine ^£9  a £30 

Good  to  fine  bold  green...  AJ  a 8d 
Fair  middling  medium. ,.^3d  a 5d 
Common  dark  and  small  Id  a 2d 
Finger  fair  to  fine  bold  16s  a 18s 
Mixed  middling  [bright  15s  a 16s 

Bulbs  lOs  a 12s  fid 

Finger  16s  a 17s 


ALOES , Cape , per  cwt . . . 
Natal 

ARRO  VVROOT  Natal  per  Ib 

FROM  CHINA,  .JAPAN  fe 
THE  EASTERN  ISLANDS. 


owt. 


FROM  BOMBAY 
and  ZANZIBAR. 


Finecrystalisedfi  a 9incli 
Foxy  & reddish  6 a 8 ,, 

( Lean  & dryto  middling 
\ under  6 inches 
Low,  foxy,  inferior  and 
[pickings 


1.5s  a 22s 
12s  a 16s 


8s  a lls 
'3s  a 7s 


CAMPHOR,  China, 

.Tapan 

GAMBIER,  Cubes,  cwt.  .. 

Block  [per  lb. 
GUTTA  PERCHA,  genuine 
Sumatra... 
Rshoiled... 
White  Horneo 

NUTMEGS,  large,  per  lb. 
Median) 

Small 

MACE,  per  ib. 


Fairdry  to  flue  bright  .. 
Common  & middling  soft 
Fair  to  fine 
Middling  to  fi)ie 


203  a 22s  fid 
I2s  a 1 9a 
none  here 
•••|2d  .1  3d 


. Good  and  fine  dry 


aloes,  Sosootrine  ...  

Zaiizil.ar  & Hepatic ...  Common  and  pood 
C'UILLIES,  Zlanzibat  ...  Fair  to  fine  bright  ... 

(Ordinary  and  mlddllDg,,, 


£4  a .E7 
40s  a £5  6s 
36s  a 42g 
28s  a 316 


RHUBARB,  Sun  dr.ed,  pei 
lb. 

High  dried 

SAGO,  Pearl,  large,  19  owl. 

medium  .. 
small 

Elonr  [per  Ib, 

TAPIOCA,  Penang  Flake 
Singajiore 
Flour 
Pearl 


Good,  pure,  & dry  white 
pink 

Ordinary  to  fine  free  ..  ' 

Pressed 

Good 

Fine  clean  Bauj&  Maca- 
Barky  to  fair  [sar 

"’ommon  to  fine  cle.in  . 
Good  to  fine  clean 
Inferior  and  barky 
64’s  a 80's,  garbled 
83’s  a 95’s 
lOO’s  a IfiO’s 

Pale  reddish  to  fine  pal 
Ordinary  to  fair 
Chips  and  dark 
Good  to  fine  sound 
Dark  ordinary  & middli  ng 
Good  to  fine 

Dark,  rough&raiddling... 
Fair  to  fine 


>-15rs  fid  a 160 


Good  pinky  to  white 
Fair  to  fine 


Bullet,  per  cwt. 
Medium  „ 

Seed  M 


3.5s 

Nominal  30s 
22s  3d 
3s  fid  a 58 
2a  a 3s  9d 
4d  a 2s 
2s  a 3s 
Is  4d  a 2 8 
2s  9d  a 3s  Id 
2s  Id  a 2s  9d 
5^d  a 2a  fid 
2s  fid  a 2s  lid 
2s  2d  a 2s  4d 
I s lid  a 2s 
Is  3d  a 3s  3d 
8d  a Is  3d 
Is  a Is  Id 
6d  a 9d 
13s  a 14s 
lls  fid  a 12s  fid 
9s  fid  a lls 
9.S  a 9.S  fid 
IJda  2|d 
l-ll-16d  a 2d 
93  a 15s 
18s 

:15s  3d  a 17s  fid 
ilfil 
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Added  as  a Sujijdf}iiciU  monlhhi  1o  ihe  '"TROPICAL  AGRICU LTVRIS'T.” 


The  following  pages  include  the  contents  of  the  Magazine  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  for  Jannarj' 


TECHNICAL  TNSTKUCTION. 

N an  able  article  in,  the  He.st- 
minsler  lievieic  of  July  last  by 
Professor  Andrew  Cray,  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  state  what 
tecbnical  education  really  means 
‘‘  First,  then,"  says  Prof.  Cray,  “ tecluiical  educa" 
tion  is  education  priuci])ally  in  the  theory  and  the 
application  of  the  scientific  jjrinciple.s  M hich  un- 
derlie ordinary  industrial  operations,  from  the 
general  economic  laws  which  regulate  commerce 
a)id  trade,  to  the  theory  of  the  tools  and  processes 

of  the  craftsmen It  is  the  assimilation  of  a 

Carefully-reasoned  out  ai}d  coherent  scheme  of 
’nstruction  in  the  general  elementary  principles  of 
mathematics  mechanics,  chenii.stry,  economic  and 
natural  science,  with  their  applications,  including 
also  modem  language.s,  literature  anil  history,  a 
scheme  which  will  make  the  workman  a thinken 
a self-directing  intelligence,  instead  of  a dull 
lifeless  machine.  The  notion  is  much  too  pre_ 
valent  that  such  education  being  useful  is,  there" 
fore,  necessarily  a lower  kind  of  education  than 
that  contained  in  the  traditional  curricula  of  our 
public  .schools  and  universities.  It  is  also  too 
much  the  habit  of  mind  of  those  who  have  been 
trained,  or  more  frequently  those  who,  ha\ing 
spent  some  little  (time)  in  the  Academic  groves, 
and  heaving  breathed  the  same  air  with  scholars 
and  phihsophwrs,  only  fancij  they  liave  been 
trained,  in  the  old  Humanities,  to  regard  all 
instructions  in  the  great  dejiarl incuts  of  human 
knoAvlcdgo  which  modem  civilization  and  .scicutii 


tic  discovery  have  called  into  e.xistence  with 
contem])t,  or  at  any  rate,  as  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  a man  of  ‘culture.’” 

These  words  come  with  great  force  from  a 
writer  of  Prof.  tJray’s  experience,  and  should 
go  far  towards  the  end  for  ■\^•hich  the  article, 
from  which  Ave  quote,  was  written,  namely  to 
dispel  a consiilerable  amount  of  misajijirehen.siou 
as  to  the  meaning  and  scope  of  technic  1 1 eduea'- 
tion.  Even  in  the  case  of  agricultural  education 
in  Ceylon  there  has  been  this  feeling  of  eou- 
i tempt  referred  to  aboc'e,  and  ridicule,  as  stated 
; by  the  speakers  at  the  recent  prize  distribution 
I held  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  ; and  a good  deal 
ofgratnitous  but  umA'elcome  advice  is  continually 
being  thrown  out,  while  some  are  ever  ready  to 
^ decry  and  censure  every  effort  made  in  "this 
; direction.  One  critic  has  gone  the  length  of 
: saying  that  the  funds  available  to  the  School 
, of  Agriculture  have  been  misappropriated  ! The 
founder  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  was  evidently 
not  one  of  those  who,  according  to  Prof.  Orav, 
misapprehended  the  meaning  and  scope  of  techni- 
cal education  in  agriculture,  Avhen  he  formulated 
his  scheme  of  education  for  agricultural  str.dents 
in  Ceylon,  so  as  to  make  them  “thinking,  self- 
dircctiug  intelligences.”  It  is  a trite  saying  that 
the  prosperity  of  a country  depends  upon  the 
stale  of  its  agriculture,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true,  and  rvas  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
our  own  Island.  And  it  is  for  the  educatioii  of 
the  natives  of  this  country  in  agriculture  t'>at 
some  Avould  grudge  a modest  expendiuuo  on  the 
jiart  of  the  (lovernment ; this  too  at  a time 
I Avheu  the  necessity  for  such  education  is  being 
recognized  in  every  part,  even  the  remotest,  id' 

I the  globe. 

I Hut  it  is  an  encouraging  Ihoughl  that  the  rulers 
; and  lenders  of  the  jieople  are  among  i he  patrons 
of  technical  education;  and  A\ith  such  word-s 
ns  the  agricultural  students  heard  from  the 
speakers  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  la-st  month. 
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impressed  on  their  minds,  tliey  should  not  mind 
the  attempts  of  a few  ill-willed  critics  who  delight 
in  ob8tracti^'e  work,  to  discourage  them. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  has  for  one  thing, 
as  stated  by  the  new  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
fostered  an  intelligent  pride  in  good  honest  work 
and  a sense  of  its  dignity,  and  its  almnni  axe 
setting  an  admirable  e.\ample  to  the  st>idents 
of  the  coming  Technical  Institute,  the  expected 
benefits  of  which  arc  thus  well  summed  u]) : — “The 
systematising  of  the  instruction  and  training  of 
our  craftsmen,  exteiuling  already  existing  indus- 
tries, creating  new  ones,  assisting  the  develop- 
ment and  bringing  about  a more  economic 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  our  country.” 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

His  Excellency  Sir  Arthur  Havelock,  who  .since 
his  arrival  has  been  going  through  most  of  the 
public  institutions  in  Colombo,  paid  what  may 
be  said  to  be  a surprise  visit  to  the  School  of 
Agriculture  on  Monday  the  November.  He 
■was  accompanied  by  Mr.  (Jerald  Browne,  p.s.  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Green,  late  Directorof  Public  Instruction 
— Mr.  Cull,  the  present  Director,  being  absent  on 
inpection  duty  in  the  Southern  Province.  His 
Excellency  spent  a good  while  in  looking  OA  er 
the  chemical  laboratory,  imspecting  the  newly- 
started  dairy,  and  walking  over  the  grounds, 
part  of  which  was  occiqiied  at  the  time  with 
paddy,  Indian  corn,  sugarcane,  arrowroot, 
turmeric,  three  or  four  varieties  of  cultivated 
grasses,  native  yams,  beans  and  other  vegetable.s. 
Some  ploughing  was  also  done  with  the  impro\  ed 
“ Cingalee”  X'lough  before  His  Excellency  by  one 
of  the  students.  Before  leaving  Sir  Arthur 
expressed  himself  “ much  interested  in  this  use- 
ful institution.” 


On  Tuesday  morning,  the  11th  November,  j\fr. 
S.  Davie.s,  travelling  agent  to  an  American  firm 
of  implement  maker.*,  accompanied  by  Mr.  IV. 
H.  Davies  of  Colombo,  visited  the  school  with  the 
object  of  demonstrating  the  use  of  some  new 
agricultural  impalements.  A trial  was  first  made 
of  two  hand  implements  known  :is  the  “ Planet 
Jr.,”  double-wheel  and  single-wheel  hoes.  These 
were  so  constructed  as  to  be  furnished  with 
various  attachments  for  ploughing,  moulding, 
drilling,  harrowing,  cultivating,  raking  and 
skimming.  These  litt  le  machines  are  as  ijerfect 
implements  as  could  be  wished  for,  and  did  their 
work  most  admii’ably.  The  “Planet  Jr.'  double- 
•wheel  hoe,  which  is  furnished  with  two  wheels, 
and  weighs  40  lbs.  is  priced  at  £3-“  .sterling, 
while  the  “Planet  Jr.”  single-wheid  hoe, 
furnished  with  a single  wlmel  and  weighing  2G  Ih 
costs  .£1-11-0  sterling.  They  are  well  adaj)ted 
for  all  crops  sown  in  rows,  and  would 
save  an  infinite  amount  of  tinu'  and  labour  in  the 
cultivation  of  such  cropis  as  Indian  corn,  arrow- 
root,  sugar-cane,  as  w(dl  as  in  vegetable  garden 
cultivation.  A trial  was  also  made  with  a horse 
hoc  ('attaclnal  to  t wo  buffaloes)  which  could  also 
be  fitted  for  ploughing,  cultivating,  &c.  This 
imjilement  weighs  fid  11)  ami  cost  £2-1  d sterling, 
and  is,  we  learn,  la-ing  much  used  in  tobacco  and 
sugarcane  cultivation.  ,\(r.  l)a\ies  had  just 
relumed  from  India,  where  lie  iutroducc<l  tlic 


new  implements,  which  he  assured  us  were  har- 
ing a very  rapiid  sale. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Cbltton  claims  to  have  discovered 
in  the  Lathyrus  Silcestrh  “the  fodder  plant  which 
successfully  resists  not  only  the  most  severe 
droughts,  but  also  frosts,  and  deriving  its  mois- 
ture, carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  from  the  air, 
and  air  alone,  grows  luxuriantly,  perennially 
producing  enonnous  quantities  of  the  finest 
pos.sible  fodder ; the  ijlant  which  in  course  of 
years  will  cover  throughout  the  world  the  vast 
areas  of  arid,  uncultivated,  and  at  jiresent  mostly 
uncultivated  land,  supplying  abundance  of  the 
most  nutritious  fodder  to  countless  millions  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep;  the  plant  which  will 
promote  the  permanent  jirosperity  and  progress 
of  stock-farming  and  agriculture  to  a certain 
degree  unknown  before ; the  plant  which  will  in 
due  course  form  the  greatest  source  of  national 
■wealth  to  every  land.” 


In  the  North  British  Arjriculturist  of  Nov  ember 
19th,  Sir  John  Lawe.s,  “ the  Isaac  Newton  of 
Agricultural  Science,”  contributes  an  article  on 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  Dr.  Lawes  dis.sents  from  the 
view  which  many  Chemists  are  inclined  to  take 
that  the  nitrogen  of  the  ibot-cropjs  is  obtained 
by  the  plants  from  the  atmosphere.  His  own 
expieriment.s  point  to  a very  different  conclusion, 
and  he  maintains  that  where  root-crops  can  do 
without  nitrogen  if  only  suiijilied  with  phos- 
jihates,  the  soils  are  in  a high  state  of  fertility 
and  contain  a sufficient  amount  of  nitric  acid  for 
the  use  of  the  crop.  The  result  of  a verv"  long 
series  of  exxieriments  account  for  two  facts  : One 
is,  that  a given  weight  of  nitrate  of  .soda  yields 
a much  larger  increase  of  roots  than  the" same 
weight  of  nitrogen  in  .suljihate  of  ammonia;  the 
other  is,  that  whereas  it  is  necessarj^  to  apply 
Xiotash  in  addition  to  iihosphates  when  we  use 
salts  of  ammonia,  there  is  no  such  necessity  wdien 
we  apply  nitrate  of  soda.  Dr.  Lawes  finds  it 
difficult  to  explain  why  the  nitrate  is  independent 
of  any  addition  of  jiotash,  as  soda  is  not  found  in 
the  rijie  seed,  however  abundant  it  may  be  in 
the  growing  }:)lant,  and  it  is  therefore  tolerably 
evident  that  it  cannot  take  the  jilace  of  potash 
in  some  of  its  more  important  functions.  Even 
in  the  potato  there  is  no  .soda.  Although  nitrate 
has  a marked  influence  uxion  pastures,  cereals, 
and  roots,  its  action  is  most  uncertain  upon 
leguminous  erojis  ; it  should  not,  therefore,  be 
employed  for  them.  Dr.  Lawes  unmannred  four 
course  rotation,  commenced  in  1848  showed  that 
the  Swedes  which  gave  the  largest  crop  the  first 
year  gradually  diminished  in  yield,  till  now 
though  these  are  good  plants  they  form  no  bulbs 
at  all.  The  unmanured  wheat  and  bai-ley,  on  the 
contrary,  have  all  through  this  period  produced 
faii-ly  good  crops,  averaging  30  bushels  of  barley 
and  28  of  wheat,  and  consequently  taking  uj)  large 
quantities  of  jihosjihates  from  the  soil.  The 
nece.ssity  for  suiijilying  jihosiihate  of  lime  to  tur- 
nip.s,  concludes  Dr.  Lawe.s,  is  not  because  the 
soil  does  not  contain  it,  but  because  the  plant 
cannot  take  it  from  the  soil.  Soils  manured  with 
nitrate  of  soda  should  be  kejit  specially  free  from 
weeds  owingjto  the  great  avidity  which  they 
have  for  this  manure.  Of  course  as  the  weeds 
decay,  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid 
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returned  to  the  soil,  but  this  takes  time,  and  so 
far  as  the  crop  for  which  the  nitrogen  is  intended 
is  concerned  tlie  effect  of  the  manure  is  lost. 


At  last  there  is  a fair  pro.spect  of  a Techincal 
Institute  for  Ceylon.  The  following  pai’agrapli 
is  from  the  report  of  the  Suh-Conimitteo  of  Council 
on  the  Supply  Bill  for  1S91  : — “ The  Sub-Com- 
mittee strongly  approve  of  the  recommendation 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Government  for  the 
establishing  of  a Technical  Institute  in  Colombo, 
and  for  the  aj)pointnient  of  a Superintendent 
therefor.  The  services  of  a competent  ofllcer 
may,  it  is  hoped,  be  secured  for  Ed, 000  ])er 
annum,  and  the  Sub-Committee  readily  agree  to 
the  addition  of  provision  therefor.’’  This  sliould 
delight  the  hearts  of  Mr.  II.  W.  Gi-een  and  tlie 
Hon’bles  AV.  AV.  Mitchell  and  J.  J.  Grinlinton,  wlio 
have  long  advocated  the  claims  of  Ceylon  for 
such  an  establishment. 

In  the  .36th  annual  report  of  the  Ceylon 
Planters’  Association,  we  read  with  reference  to 
cotton,  tliat  “ both  by  Europeans  and  by  iS’■ati^'es 
it  is  beiTig  tried  more  or  less  experimentally  in 
various  parts  of  the  Island,  and  in  some  cases  witli 
considerable  success.  A^aluable  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  notably  by 
the  prize  essays  publi.sh.od  in  the  Ceylon  Indepen- 
dent. The  cultivation  is  simple  and  inexpensive, 
while  under  favourable  circumstances  the  yields 
are  quick  and  very  considerable.  Insect"  pests 
and  a wet  climate  are  the  two  difficulties  v Inch 
will  probably  prevent  any  large  cultivation 
throughout  the  planting  districts.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  country 
the  enterpri.se  will  be  profitable  to  the  native  in  his 
chena  and  to  European  companies  in  large 
j)lantations. 


INDIGENOUS  FOOD  PRODUCTS : 
CULTIA'ATED  AND  AAMLD. 

By  W.  a.  De  Sil-S'A. 

M.elmtomaceae. 

,36.  Melastonia  Malahathrieinn,  L.  Sin. 

Bowitya,  Katakaluwa. 

This  is  a shrub,  which  grows  wild  in  the  hot- 
ter parts  of  Ceylon,  and  especially  abundant  near 
.streams  and  marshy  grounds.  'The  shrub  grows 
to  the  height  of  from  5 to  8 feet ; the  stems 
being  thin  and  covered  with  an  ashy  yellowisli 
bark  having  a coarse  surface.  'The  stems  are 
branched  into  small  twigs  which  bear  the  leaves 
and  flowers.  The  leaves  which  are  green,  have 
three  prominent  ribs,  entire  margins,  and  are  of 
an  eliptical  shape;  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
being  hairy.  Clusters  of  regular  flowers,  hav- 
ing a purj)le  corolla,  are  borne  on  the  twigs,  and 
these  giv<‘  place  to  a fruit  covered  with  a 
course  leathery  covering  which  bursts  when  ripe 
and  e.xposes  a bluish-coloured  pulp  divided  into 
flvt?  or  more  cai'i)els  and  containing  very  small 
seed. 

This  pulp  is  eaten  by  children,  and  it  stains 
the  mouth  a blackish  colour,  hence  the  Sinhale.se 
name  Katakaluwa.  and  the  generic  name  Jje- 
lantoma.  The  pulp  is  of  a sweetish,  very  slightly 
aromatic  taste,  by  no  means  unpleasant.  Ij, 


some  districts  the  plant  is  found  to  such  a large 
extent,  and  the  fruits  borne  in  such  large 
quantities,  that  the  lattsr  may  with  advantage 
be  used  in  making  preserves  and  jams. 

37.  Memecylon  Capite.Uatnm,  L.  Sin.  AA’clikaha. 

’This  i.s  a low  shrub  which  grow.s  wild  in  the 
lowcouutry  of  Ceylon.  In  some  rare  instances 
the  plants  grow  up  with  a single  stem  to  about 
six  to  eight  feet.  The  stem,  though  thin,  is  very 
hard  and  flexible  ; the  leaves  are  dark  green  and 
are_  of  an  ovate  shape,  with  an  acute  ape.x  and 
entire  margin.  The  whole  leaf  has  a shiny  ajopear- 
auce.  The  flower, s are  borne  in  clusters  on  the 
stem  and  are  of  a violet  colour.  The  fruits  are 
round  and  small,  and  borne  in  clu.sters  containing 
from  fifty  to  hundred  crowded  together.  These 
when  young  are  of  a pale  green  colour,  but  when 
npe  become  jet  black,  and  when  crushed  show 
a blue  colour'.  The  black  pulp  surrounding  the 
seed  is  eaten.  This  pulp  is  of  a sweetish  taste, 
tuul  stains  the  mouth  blue.  Like  the  last-described 
fruit  this  rrray  also  be  used  irr  making  preserves. 

The  leaves  aird  chips  of  roots  and  .stern  of  this 
plairt.s  arc  used  irr  dyeing. 

Cucurbttaceae. 

08.  Luffu  Aeyyptiaca,  Mill.  Sin.  Nyauwetakolu. 

This  is  a peretrtrial  creeper  Avhich  groAvs  even 
rir  high  eleratioiLS  in  Ceylon.  Sometimes  it 
creeps  to  great  lengths.  Tlie  leaves  are  palmati- 
hd  and  are  covered  with  soft  hairs.  The 
flowe^rs  are  monoeciotrs.  The  fruits  are  cylin- 
dncal  in  shape  and  attain  a length  of  from  ' 9 to 

Indies;  irr  air  unripe  state  they  are  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  made  into  curries.  AFhen  ripe 
the  flbro-vascular  bundles  are  developed  and  tlie 
friiit.s  become  h,ard  and  leathery. 

39.  Luffa  Acutanuula,  Rox.  Sin.  Darawetakolu, 


Tims  IS  a cultivated  vegetable  which  is 
generally  found  in  villages,  but  it  also  grows 
wild  in  some  place.s.  It  is  a creeping  plant  with 
a thill  green-coloured  .stern  ami  dark-rrreen 
palmatifid  leaves.  The  flowers  are  monoedous. 
The  fruits  are  from  9 to  12  inche,3  in  length 
narrow  at  the  base,  but  gradually  incr-easing  in 
diameter  towarrls  the  extremity.  The  fruit  ig 
coiered  ivith  a thickly-veined  epicarp,  whick 
in  a young  .state  is  very  soft,  and  sharp  angular 
ridges  are  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit 
In  a young  state  the  fruit  is  esteemed  a good 
vegetable  and  is  hence  grown  to  a large  e.xdent 
in  the  native  vegetable  gardens.  In  the  markets 
these  fruits  fetch  from  half-a-cent  to  a cent  each 
A ci-epier  produces  many  fruits  and  continues  to 
bear  for  nearly  two  years. 

40.  Momordica  Chavantia,  L.  Sin.  Kariwila. 

This  is  a creeping  plant  witi,  a very  thin  wirv 
pentagonal  stem,  having  a lai-ge  quantity  of 
brauenes  and  leave.s.  The  M.  Charantia  i.s  larceK- 
cultivated  1.1  native  vegetable  gardens,  but  R 
also  grows  wild.  Tlie  leaves  are  durk-green  and 
palmatifid,  and  the  flowers  monoeciou.s.  The 
fruit  difters  in  size  in  diffm-ent  varietie.s  ig 
succulent,  and  has  protuberances  on  the  outer 
surface.  In  sliape  it  is  long  and  angular 

In  an  unripe  .state  the  fruits  ai-e  of  a green 
colour  whmh  turns  to  yellowish-red  when  the  J 
are  ripe.  The  .seeds  of  the  ripe  fruits  are  coi'cre^^ 
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Mith  u scarlet  pulp,  are  flat,  and  peculiarly 
shaped.  The  te.sla  of  the  seedis  marked  as  if  it  had 
been  engrayed.  The  fruits  which  are  much  used  as 
a vegetaiile  are  esteemed  on  account  of  their  reput- 
ed medicinal  iiroperties.  They  have  a bitter  taste. 
The  degree  of  this  bitterness  seems  to  vary  with 
the  surrounding  conditions  under  which  the  plant.s 
are  grown.  The  curries  and  ditferent  preparations 
made  from  this  fruit,  though  relished  by  many, 
are  unpleasant  to  some  owing  to  the  bitter  taste. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  said  to  be  a good 
vermifuge  and  are  used  with  other  substances  in 
eutaneous  affections. 

41.  yiomordica  Dioica:,  Eox.  Sin.  Toombakariwila. 

This  is  a perennial  creeper,  with  a thin  much- 
branched  stem,  growing  wild  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Island.  It  is  never,  or  very  rarely 
cultivated.  The  leaves  are  similarly  shaped  to 
the  Jf.  ('henrmfia  above  described,  but  are  smaller 
in  size  and  lighter  in  colour.  This  plant  is 
dioecious.  The  fruits  are  small,  rounded  in  form 
tind  have  a succulent  pericarp,  of  a light  green 
colour,  covered  with  small  protuberances  which 
give  the  fruit  a characteristic  ajipearance.  It 
forms  a good  edible  vegetable,  having  none  of  the 
unpleasant  characters  of  the  preceding  sjiecies.  It 
is  also  considered  to  have  many  medicinal  pro- 
perties, and  is  always  recommended  to  invalids. 

A yam  is  found  at  the  root  of  this  plant 
which  is  used  by  IS'ative  Medical  Practitioners  in 
tlie  preparation  of  different  medicines,  and 
especially  those  used  for  snake  bites. 

^ 

THE  LAWS  or  CEYLON  EELATING 
TO  AGRICULTURE 

(Ord.  No.  21  of  1867  amended  by  2 of  1873 
and  2 of  1887.) 

II.  Tu  Promote  the  Maintenance  and  Extension 
of  Paddy  Cultivation  in  this  Island. 

“ Proprietor  ” means,  except  when  otherwise 
ju’ovided,  the  proprietor  of  paddy  lands  only,  and 
includes  the  cultivator  or  person  in  actual  pos- 
session of  any  such  land. 

“ District  ” means  any  Corle,  Pattu,  Village  or 
other  subdivision  of  a ])iovince  as  the  Govern- 
ment Agent  thereof  may  deem  convenient. 

1.  Meetinys  to  form  Irriyation  Districts. 

1.  The  Government  Agent  of  any  province 
may,' whenever  he  thinks  it  advisable  or  upon 
a rerpiisition  signed  by  not  less  than  ten  pro- 
prietors call  a ]iublic  meeting  to  form  an  irriga- 
tion district  for  the  encouragement  and  exten- 
.■^ion  of  ])a(hly  cultivation. 

2.  In  case  the  extent  of  the  District  should 
render  more  meetings  than  one  necessaiy,  tlie 
Go\ernment  Agent  may  form  several  divisions 
of  (-uch  district  and  liold  a meeting  at  each 
fli\  inioii. 

II.  The  (ioNcrnmeut  Agent  to  give  notice  of 
hueli  nieel  ing,  at  least  om;  montli  l)cfore  the  day 
li.ved  foi-  tlie  meeting,  stating  its  obj(>ct  and 
callitig  (in  ])roj)rielors  to  attend  in  jierson  or  by 
|iro.\y  in  writing. 

III.  .Meetings  to  be  held  at.  tin;  time  and 
jilace  appoinleil,  in  t he  (iresenice  ol'  ihe  Gov(“ru- 
ment  .\geiit.  Every  ]irojn-ietoi' ]n-e,s(>nt,  eitlier  in 
pei’son  or  liy  pi’o.vy  in  wi-iling,  is  entilkal  to 
declare  to  the  < toverjiinent  Agoit, 


(1.)  AYhether  he  wishes  that  the  district  should 
be  constituted  an  irrigation  district  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Ordinance. 

(2.)  Whether  he  wishes  that  the  Ordinance 
should  for  that  end  be  carried  into  operation 
with  the  aid  of  headmen  or  of  Village  Councils,  or 
of  both. 

(h.)  After  explanation  bv  the  Government 
Agent  of  the  results  that  would  follow,  accord- 
ing to  this  Ordinance,  from  the  different  inodes 
of  carrying  the  Ordinance  into  ojieration,  if  the 
proprietors  determine  to  adopt  the  aid  of  the 
Village  Councils,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to 
apjjoint  a Committee  of  not  more  than  twelve  nor 
less  than  three  iiersons  to  be  associated  with  the 
Government  Agent  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  rules  for  the  enforcement  of  ancient  customs 
or  for  advising  him  in  matters  connected  with 
the  irrigation  of  the  district. 

(c.  ) Where  more  meetings  than  one  are  held 
for  any  district,  each  division  to  be  allow'ed  to 
appoint  its  xirojiortion  of  the  Committee  to  make 
up  the  number  of  the  entire  district. 

{d.)  Minutes  of  meetings  to  be  signed  by  the 
Government  Agent  and  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Kachcheri,  ami  certifii'd  copie.s  thereof  to  la- 
transmitted  to  Government. 

IV.  Objections  to  votes  to  be  decided  by  the 
Government  Agent  ; such  objections  and  the 
deci.sions  thereon  to  be  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

V.  Alajority  (of  two-thirds  at  least)  to  deter- 
mine all  resolutions  ju'ojjosed  at  meeting, s. 

Y'l.  Districts  and  rules  under  No.  9 of  18d0 
and  No.  21  of  1861  to  continue.  Projirietors  to 
liave  power  to  change  their  determination  in 
rosxiect  of  the  (piestious  referred  in  the  3r(.l  sec- 
tion both  as  rt'spects  the  districts  constituted 
under  the  above  Ordinances  as  well  as  under  the 
pre.sent.  Such  fresh  determination  to  be  binding 
until  altered  again. 

VII.  Where  projirietors  cannot  be  convened, 
the  Government  Agent  to  draw  uj)  rules  for  the 
enforcement  of  ancient  customs,  and  to  carry 
this  Ordinance  into  operation  with  the  aid  of 
headmen. 

VIII.  Acts  done  in  contravention  of  the  said 
customs  or  rules-  to  be  iuve.stigated  by  the  head- 
men or  by  the  Ahllage  Council  according  to  the 
election  made  by  the  district  under  the  .3rd 
section  of  this  Ordinance. 

II.  Headmen. 

I.  One  or  more  headmen  shall  be  appointed, 
if  the  result  of  the  meeting  under  section  3rd 
of  this  Ordinance  be  in  favour  of  such  a course, 
to  attend  to  all  matters  connected  ■vvitli  the 
irrigation  of  the  district,  and  to  prevent  the  in- 
fraction of  rules  in  reference  thereto. 

II.  (1.)  Headmen  shall  be  appointed  by  a 
majority  of  iirojjrietors  present  either  in  person 
or  by  proxy. 

(2.)  Government  Agent  to  have  power  to 
dismiss  any  headman  guilty  of  misconduct. 

(3.)  A'acant  oflices  to  be  filled  up  by  head- 
nnm  elected  by  majority  of  jvroxvrietors. 

(4.)  Till  such  election  takes  idaces,  the  Gov- 
ernment Agent  may  ai)i)oint  provi.sionally. 

III.  1.  Headmen  may  take  prompt  action, 
where  such  action  is  necessary,  to  prevent  damage 
accruing  to  any  proju-ietor  by  any  act  committed 
in  bi'f'ach  of  tlu'  rules  and  i’e])Ort  it  to  the 
Gov(‘niment  Agent. 
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'2.  If  2^ossiblp,  befoi’t'  takiiig  such  action,  the 
Cfovernmeiit  Agent  ninst  he  conimnnicated  with, 
and  Ins  instructions  awaited. 

lY.  K.xpenditnre  incurred  by  any  lieadinen 
in  consccpience  of  tlie  act  of  any  party  must 
lie  ]iaid  hy  sncli  party  on  tin'  jiroduction  of  11 
certificate  liy  such  heailnian  from  tlie  (jovernment 
Agent;  in  case  of  noi-])ayment  Avitliin  10  days 
frW  the  so^^iceof  tire,  certificate,  Ihe  Uovern- 
inent  Agent  shall  proceed  to  recover  it  as  pro- 
vided ill  the  6th  division  of  this  Ordinance. 

V.  Headmen  to  he  paid  for  their  services: 
]iro])rietors  refusing  to  ]iay  to  be  ]iroceeded 
against  as  provided  in  the  6th  division  of  this 
( Irdinance. 

III.  for  Eiif"rci)}fi  Ciistom-f. 

I.  Kiiles  for  the  enforcement  of  ancient  ciis- 
loms  to  be  framed  hy  the  Oommittee  appointed 
under  the  3rd  class  associated  with  the  Govern- 
ment Agent.  The  rules  framed  to  he  transmitted 
to  the  Governor  for  the  ajiproval  or  disallowance 
thereof  by  him  and  the  E.vecntive  Council.  After 
approval  they  are  to  he  ]iiiblished  in  the  Gor- 
f-rnment  Gazette,  and  in  the  district  in  such 
manner  as  the  Governme.it  Agent  shall  seem 
e.vpedient.  After  .such  publication  they  are  bind- 
ing on  all  proprietors  of  1 ind,  proviileil  they  lie 
not  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  thi.-!  Ordinance. 

II.  Hides  may  be  ainen*h‘d  or  rejiealed  in  the 
same  maimer  as  the  origin:;!  rules  were  framed. 

1 \'.  Vit/affe  CoiiiicHh. 

1.  (1.)  Village  Council  may  be  convened  by 

the  Government  Agent. 

(2.)  Notice  of  it  to  he  given  in  the  village 
where  the  party  conijihiined  against  resides,  or 
where  the  act  comjilnined  of  was  committed. 

(3.)  The  Government  Agent  or  some  jicrson 
deputed  hy  him  to  em(uii('  into  the  coni])laint 
with  the  a.ssi.stance  of  a i’ilhige  Council. 

(4.)  If  the  party  complained  against  he  ad- 
judged guilty  hy  the  Village  Trihunal,  and  if  the 
verdict  he  concurred  in  hy  the  Government  Agent, 
he  shall  be  fined  any  sum  not  exceeding  £3. 

(ti.)  The  empdry  to  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  accused  party,  except  in  case  of  wilful 
absence  after  receiving  nolicc. 

(6.)  Sentence  not  to  be  executed  unless  con- 
tirmed  by  the  Government  Agent.  Proceedings 
of  impih’y  presided  over  by  i Deputy  to  be  forth- 
with submitted  to  the  Government  Agent  for 
confirmation. 

II.  I.  Village  Council  to  consist  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  thirteen  men  selected 
by  the  President  of  such  Council  from  among 
the  proprietors  of  paddy  lands  in  the  district. 

2.  Government  Agent  or  some  ]>erson  deputed 
by  him  .shall  be  President.  President  shall  con- 
duct and  kt'ep  a record  of  the  proceedings  and 
shall  have  a casting  vote. 

III.  P rocoedings  to  lie  summary  and  free  from 
any  formalities. 

IV.  I ’roceedings  of  Village  Council  not  subject 
to  appeal  or  injunction. 

V.  Penalty  for  breach  of  rides  to  be  recovered 
in  the  manmu-  indicated  in  the  (ith  divi.sion. 

VI.  ^'illage  Council  may  direct  ajijiro^iriation 
of  jienalties  for  the  iiaymeiit  o!  dmmige.s  incurred 
by  tlie  aggrii'ved  |)arl y. 


VII.  Penalties  to  be  paid  to  the  Agent,  and 
by  him  applied  as  directed  by  the  Village  Council, 
aiid  the  halance  to  be  expended  in  carrying  out 
this  Ordinance  into  execution,  and  for  such  other 
purposes  of  irrigation  works  within  the  district 
as  the  Government  Agent  and  the  Committee 
n]ipointed  under  the  3rd  section  shall  determine. 

A'.  Coiifftn/rtiui),  Repair  and  Improvement 
of  Irritjationi  tVorJeg. 

I.  (1.)  When  it  is  necessary  to  construct 
rejiair  or  improve  any  work  connected  with  the 
cultiration  of  jiaddy  lands,  the  Government 
Agent  to  call  a meeting  at  his  own  instance,  or  011 
the  application  of  three  or  more  of  the  proprietors, 
of  those  likely  to  be  benefited  by  such  work,  and 
to  determine  by  a majority  of  their  votes 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  such  work  should  bo 
constructed,  repaired  or  improved,  and  whether 
GoN'ernmeut  aid  is  necessary  for  such  work, 

{ 2. ) Where  Government  aid  is  not  neccs.sary,  a 
majority  of  the  proprietors  shall  determine  the 
rate  of  subscription  in  money  or  contribution  in 
labour  payable  hy  each  proprietor  towards  the 
work. 

II.  (rt.)  Wh  ere  Government  aid  is  necessary, 
the  Government  Agent  to  make  application  for 
such  aid  specifying 

(I.)  The  allotments  likely  to  be  benefited  by 
sucli  work. 

(2.)  The  names  of  the  proprietors  of  such 
allotments. 

(/;. ) The  Governor,  if  he  think  it  expedient, 
may  order  plans  and  estimates  of  the  work  to 
be  prepareil  and  refer  the  same  to  a Board  con- 
sisting of  the  Government  Agent  of  the  province 
(and  not  any  A.s.sistant  Government  Agent),  the 
Surveyor-General,  and  the  I).  P.  W.  for  report 
on  the  advisability  of  the  undertaking. 

(c. ) Aftur  receipt  of  report  the  Governor  may 
sanction  the  performance  of  the  work,  and  such 
sanction  to  he  published  in  the  village  by  beat 
of  tom-tom. 

(d.)  After  such  publication  the  allotments  of 
laud  (as  .set  out  in  the  specification  of  the  Board 
as  aforesaid,  and  which  said  .specification  shall 
be  conclusive  on  the  point)  and  the  proprietors 
thereof  are  bound  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  out- 
lay as  virovided  hereinafter. 

(e.)  Such  cost  to  form  a first  charge  on  the 
several  allotments  and  to  take  precedence  over 
all  mortgage,  hypothecations  and  encumbrunco.s 
whatsoever. 

III.  Government  officers  shall  e.xecute  the 
work,  option  being  left  to  the  proprietors  to 
execute  the  earthworks. 

IV.  (a.)  The  sum  e.xpended  by  Government  in 
the  execution  of  the  work  shall  be  payable  in 
ton  yearly  instalment.s. 

{b.)  The  Government  Agent  to  a.s.sess  the 
amount  due  from  each  allotment  of  land  inclu- 
ding the  allotments  belonging  to  the  Crown. 

(c. ) The  Government  Agent  shall  thereupon 
issue  a requisition  to  each  proprietor  calling  upon 
him  to  pay  the  amount  due  from  him  on  specified 
days  in  each  year. 

(d.)  If  any  jiroprietor  he  absent  from  the 
village,  or  if  from  any  cause  the  requisition  cannot 
be  served  on  him,  the  Government  Agent  shall 
order  it  to  he  affixed  in  some  conspicuous  place  in 
the  allotment,  and  the  Government  Agent  shall 
further  cause  a notice  to  be  jmblishe'l  in  the 
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villiige,  by  beat  of  tom-tom  011  three  different  oc- 
casions, specifying-  the  allotments  which  will  have 
to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  work,  the 
sum  each  allotment  is  assessed  at,  and  the  time 
within  which  the  different  instalments  are  to 
be  paid. 

Lands  ret|uired  for  irrigation  purposes  shall 
be  acquired  according  to  any  laws  now  or  here- 
after to  be  in  force  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
public  purposes ; the  sum  paid  as  compensation 
for  such  land  shall  be  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
work  to  be  recovered  as  hereinafter  provided. 

VI.  Flan  or  survey  of  channels  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  Surveyor-General  shall  be  deemed 
conclusive  pi’oof  of  the  facts  exhibited  therein, 
unless  satisfactory  proof  to  the  contrary  be 
established. 

Yll.  The  Government  Agent  may  order  ver- 
bally or  in  writing  any  person  ob.structing  or  en- 
croaching to  remove  or  abate  such  obstructions  or 
encroachments  upon  channels,  ponds,  tanks,  etc.; 
or  non-compliance  with  such  order  the  Govern- 
ment Agent  may  cause  such  obstructions  and 
oiicroachments  to  be  removed  or  abated  ; and  for 
this  purpose  the  Government  Agent  or  any 
jjerson  thereto  authorized  by  the  Government 
Agent  may  enter  into  any  garden,  enclosure  or 
other  premises,  and  to  do  such  things  as  may  be 
nece.ssary.  Tlie  costs  incurred  in  effecting  such 
removal  or  abatements  shall  be  recovered  from 
the  party  on  account  of  whose  non-comjdiance 
with  the  order  the  costs  were  incurred. 

YI.  Recovery  of  Money  under  this  Ordinance. 

I.  if  default  be  made,  in  the  payment  of  any 
instalment  due  in  repayment  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  Government  on  the  construction, 
repair  or  improvement  of  any  irrigation  work,  the 
Government  Agent  or  any  ]>erson  authorized  by 
him  in  writing  may  seize  the  allotment  of  land 
herein  declared  bound  and  specially  chargeable 
with  the  repayment  dm'  l)y  it  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  Government.  If  any  person  refuse 
or  neglect  to  pay  any  other  sum  which  he  is  made 
liable  to  pay  under  this  Ordinance,  any  property 
belonging  to  him  and  situate  within  the  jjrovince 
or  district  may  be  seized.  If  the  amount  due  to- 
gether with  the  costs  and  charges  payable  under 
.section  .3rd  of  this  division  shall  not  be  previously 
paid,  the  Government  Agent  shall  proceed  to  seil 
the  allotment  of  land  or  property  so  .seized,  by 
public  auction,  at  any  time  not  less  than  2 days 
from  the  time  of  such  seizure. 

II.  Person  making  the  seizure  may  place  and 
keep  a per.son  in  i)ossession  of  the  land  so  seized 
pending  the  sale. 

III.  Tile  Government  Agent  may  demand 
from  the  person  by  whom  money  is  due  afore- 
said, or  from  the  owner  or  joint  owner  of  any  pro- 
jicrty  seized  the  several  suni.9  of  money  mentioned 
as  follov.'.s  : — 

(l.j  For  cost  of  proceeding  to  the  land  of  the 
per.son  in  default  in  order  to  seize  the  same,  a 
charge  not  exceeding  one  shilling  for  every 
jiound  due. 

(2.)  For  keeping  a jierson  in  jios.session  a 
charge  not  exceeding  one  shilling  a day. 

For  the  exjjenses  of  sale  a chai-gt' not  ex- 
ceeding Gd.  in  the  f on  the  nel  produce  of  the 
sale. 

IVh  Overplus,  remaining  after  tli(>  deduction 


of  the  above  charges,  to  be  restored  to  the  owner 
or  joint  owners  of  the  property  .sold. 

Y.  ( 1. ) Certificate  of  sale  granted  by  the 
Goveimment  Agent  to  be  sufficient  to  ve.st  ab- 
solute right  and  title  to  and  intere.st  in  the  land 
sold  in  the  jmrchases  free  from  all  encumbrances, 
whatsoever  any  law  or  custom  to  the  conti-ary 
notwithstanding. 

(2.)  Such  certificate  shall  be  liable  to  tho 
stamp  duty  fixed  on  conveyances  of  immovable 
property  and  to  any  registration  or  other  charges 
authorized  by  law,  such  duty  and  charges  being 
jiayablo  by  tlie  jmrehaser. 

Mhcellaneonx. 

1.  Customs  certified  to  by  Government  Agent 
to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  existencu. 

2.  Powers  given  to  Government  Agent  may  be 
executed  bv  any  Assistant  Agent. 

H.  A.  .1. 


( To  he  continued.) 


THE  SUAFLOWER  PLAXT. 

(IJelianthuH  Annus.) 

By  W.  a.  Be  S^.^•A. 

The  sunflower  is  a perennial,  slightly  woody 
plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  three  to 
four  feet.  It  belongs  to  the  composite  family. 
The  flower  heads  which  aie  very  gay  in  appear- 
ance mostly  are  home  on  the  top  of  the  plant, 
though  a few  are  also  borne  on  the  .small  twigs 
given  out  from  the  leaf  axils. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sunflower  as  an  orna- 
mental flo-\\  ering  plant  is  common  in  the  temper- 
ate and  tropical  climes,  but  it  is  also  being 
largely  cultivated  as  an  agricultural  product  in 
parts  of  Russia,  Turkey  and  other  countrie.s. 

The  sunflower,  as  its  name  in  many  languages 
signify,  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  many 
a people,  more  or  less  with  the  sun.  There  is 
a popular  belief  that  this  flower  is  attracted  by 
the  sun  in  such  a way,  that  it  turns  round  from 
east  to  west,  facing  the  course  followed  by"  it. 
But  careful  observations  have  proved  that  this 
idea  is  a fallacy,  and  the  power  of  the  sun  is 
not  greater  on  the  Helianthus  than  on  any  other 
plant. 

The  uses  to  which  this  plant  is  put  to  at  the 
present  day  are  many.  Among  these  the  chief  one 
is  the  oil  Avhich  is  i)roduced.  The  seeds  contain 
a large  percentage  of  a fine  oil,  as  good  as  the 
best  sweet  oil.  This  oil  is  used  for  culinary  as 
well  as  luhricating  purposes. 

The  seeds  which  have  a milky  ta.ste  are  also 
valued  as  a good  food  for  poultry  and  birds,  and 
is  esteemed  much  for  their  fattening  properties. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  a desirable  food  for  man  too. 

A fine  yellow  dye  is  prepared  from  the  large 
golden  petals  of  the  flowers.  This  dye  may  witli 
advantage  he  used  in  colouring  silks  and  other 
light  materials. 

The  leaves  are  also  of  some  use,  apd  a kind 
of  cigarette  is  manufactured  Horn  them,  Avhich 
is  used  to  a large  extent,  as  it  is  reputed  to  have 
some  medicinal  properties. 

The  whole  plant  is  considered  to  be  a febrifuge 
of  great  value.  A decoction  made  from  the 
leaves  and  stem.s  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  very 
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«?!&icaciou.s  in  eases  of  malarial  fever.  It  is  said 
tliat  this  plant  surpasses  even  (piinine  in  this 
respect. 

Tlie  cultivation  of  the  suntlower  for  the  ])iir- 
pose  of  obtaining  oil  has  been  attempted  in 
Ceylon,  but  not  with  much  ,succe.s.s.  The  plant 
grows  well  in  many  parts  of  the  Island,  and  it 
is  wortli  while  making  further  experiments  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  oil,  but  for  ntlising  its 
other  products  more  fully.  If  such  experiments 
are  attended  with  success,  the  plant  ought  to 
p:»,'C  a paying  garden  crop. 

It  is  said  that  this  plant  serves  as  good  fuel, 
and  that  it  has  been  used  for  heating  stoves.  Per- 
haps this  new  use  might  induce  some  to  make 
further  trial  whether  it  could  be  cultivateil 
with  profit. 

^ 

Wi'ES  PROM  A TRAVELLER', S DIARV. 

Andiyagala  was  the  place  1 mentioned  last  in 
niy  notes.  About  o miles’  journey,  from  this 
place,  brought  me  within  sight  of  the  Kahi-Balalu 
Wewa,  which  presented  an  appearance  which  I 
did  expect.  The  tank  was  almost  dry,  the  sluices 
having  been  opened  to  irrigate  the  fields  below. 
A great  i^art  of  the  thick  forest  which  once 
covered  the  bed  of  the  tank  i.s  still  there,  devoid 
of  its  green  foliage.  The  fallen  leaves  and  the 
felled  trees  were  lying  beneath  the  shallow  water 
emitting  an  odour  peculiar  to  the  <lecomposition 
of  vegetable  matter.  The  following  inscription 
appears  on  a granite  slab  at  the  main  or  the 
Ydda-Ela  sluice: — “This  sluice,  originally  con- 
structed in  the  reign  and  by  order  of  King  Dhatii 
Sen,  about  A.  D.  4(10,  was,  after  many  centuries  of 
neglect,  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Her  Alajesty  (Jueen 
A’ictoria  A.  D.  1886." 


The  very  existence  of  the  town  of  Anuradha- 
pnra  seems  to  depend  on  this  tank,  without 
which  most  of  the  other  tanks  in  the  vicinity 
will  be  dry,  and  paddy  cultivation,  in  consecpience, 
will  have  to  be  abandoned.  It  seems  a pity 
that  a permanent  sujiply  of  water  cannot  at 
present  bo  maintained  in  this  tank.  The  natives 
in  the  vicinity  have  a peculiar  aversion  to  drink- 
ing well  water.  They  say  the  tank  water  tastes 
better.  There  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  this,  for 
1 found  that  in  most  cases  the  well  water  had  a 
brackish  taste. 


The  town  of  Anurailhajiura,  which  was,  at  one 
time,  oneof  the  most  thickly-populated  cities  in  the 
East,  looks  now  more  like  an  ill-keiit  Park  than 
anything  else.  The  jdace  is  interesting  botauically 
ns  well  us  arclueologically.  Interesting  water 
plants  and  ferns  ami  trees  of  various  descriptions 
could  be  seen  here.  The,  oldest  historical  tree  in 
the  world  is  also  hen',  but  it  now  seems  much 
<iegencrated.  The  town  has  a small  Botanical 
(larden.  Several  varieties  of  cotton  have  been 
tried,  anil  the  l‘lgy]>tian  variety  seems  to  thrive 
well. 


The  j)addy-tields  at  Anuradhajmra  are  i|uitc  a 
sight  worth  seeing  when  under  crop.  Some  of 
them  were  the  best  t hat  1 evei- saw.  ICxtraordi- 
nnrily  high  yields  has  always  been  the  ri'sult  of 
judicious  cultivation  ; coconuts  and  jilantain  also 

seem  V)  thrive  well  here. 


Most  ofthe  tanks  inthe  interior  villages  were  al- 
most dry,  and  at  a place  called  Mahadiwnl-wewa, 
near  Madawadchiya,  I saw  a splendid  crop  of 
paddy  in  a dried  portion  of  the  tank.  This  sort 
of  cultivation  is  called  in  Sinhalese  ‘ Kawnla 
IVepirtoia.’  The  yield  is  very  high  owing  to  the 
exceptional  fertility  of  the  soil ; but  the  super- 
stitious belief  of  the  iieople  is  that  the  “demon” 
has  an  aversion  to  eating  this  paddy  and  h« 
therefore  does  not  steal  it ! 


BPILBIYG  MATERIALS. 

SKCxroN'  1.  SxONK  (contivued). 

By  a EactoiiV  Apprentick. 

Decay  and  Dextnictiini  op  Stone. — The  great 
agent  of  destruction  to  building  stones  is  the 
damp  or  the  water  .supplied  by  the  atmosphere 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  precautions  to  be 
observed  are  very  simple.  “ The  first  and  fore- 
most rule  is  never  to  employ  a porous  absorbent 
stone  in  the  ground,  or  in  elveatioii ; unless  inthe 
former  case  it  be  maintained  constantly  wet ; or 
in  the  second  case,  the  absorjition  of  moisturi: 
from  the  ground  be  prevented  by  the  interposition 
of  some  impermeable  material.  Porous  stones 
should  never  be  used  for  parts  of  a building 
where  water  may  lodge.”  Various  other  causes 
give  rise  to  the  decay  and  destruction,  such  as  : — 
1st.  O.xide  of  iron  if  allowed  to  remain  in  any 
notable  quantities.  :lnd.  The  crystalline  sulphate 
of  lime  in  conseipience  of  the  sulphuric  acid  they 
contain,  brd.  The  silicates  and  the  sulphates 
of  iron  so  often  met  with  in  building  stones. 
.Decay  and  destruction  of  stone  is  also  caused 
by  nitritication  which  takes  places  near  damp 
ground. 

“ Xot  only  does  this  nitrification  throw  off 
the  minute  and  less  adherent  particles  of  the 
building  materials,  whether  they  be  of  stone 
or  brick,  but  it  is  also  able  to  detach  any  jmi- 
tecting  coat  which  may  lie  put  upon  them  if 
the  adhesion  of  that  coat  to  thesubacent  material 
should  not  l.ie  of  a \ ery  energetic  nature.  Let 
the  adhesion  be  ever  so  energetic,  if  once  the 
action  of  nitrification  sh  ould  have  been  established, 
it  must  run  its  cour.se,  and  the  amount  of  evil  it 
is  capable  of  producing  will  simply  depend  upon 
the  quantily  of  organic  matter  originally  con- 
tained in  tile  materials  or  susceptible  of  being 
alisorbed  by  them  from  the  atmosphere.” 

Preservation  of  Stone. — It  is  always' advisable 
to  guard  agai  1st  any  sort  of  decay  setting  in  to 
a building  stone,  since  to  arrest  its  progress 
after  it  lia.s  been  once  allowed  to  establish  itself 
is  impossible. 

The.  following  are  some  of  the  precautions 
observed  to  prevent  stone  decay  : — 1.  By  painting. 

By  the  injection  of  oleaginous  fatty  or  waxy 
matter.  B.  By  washing  the  face  with  a solu- 
tion able  to  convert  the  material  into  an  insoluble 
non-absorbent  substance.  4.  By  filling  in  the 
pores  of  the  stones  with  an  insoluble  material 
which  should  effectually  exclude  water. 

There  are  strong  object  ions  raised  against  the 
jirocess  of  jiainting,  as  the  oil  eiiqioratcs  and 
the  stone  become  again  exjioseil  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  so  the  jirocess  has  to  be  renewed. 

The  second  jirocess,  namely,  l>y  the  injection  of 
oleaginous,  fatty  or  waxy  matter  can  only  act 
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mechanically  by  closing  the  pores  of  the  stone 
This  coating  like  painting  itself  has  to  he  re- 
newed, since  it  is  gradually  detached  from 
the  stone. 

The  third  process,  that  of  washing  the  face 
with  a,  solution  able  to  convert  the  material  into 
an  insoluble  non-absorbeut  substance,  is  one  “ in 
which  the  carbonates  of  lime  are  washed  with  a 
solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate,  as  silicate  of  soda 
or  potassfe  with  a view  to  converting  them  into 
silicates  of  lime  through  the  elective  affinities  of 
the  lime  and  the  silica.  One  objection  to  it  is 
that  the  silicic  acid  is  a slow  one,  and  when  the 
surfaces  washed  in  the  manner  described  are  ex- 
posed to  the  rain,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  lind 
the  solution  curried  away.” 

The  fourth  process  is  to  clear  the  stone  from 
dust  or  other  extraneous  matter  and  make  it 
absorb  as  large  a quantity  as  possible  of  the 
§ silicate  of  soda  or  potassa?.  'When  the  solutioii 
has  dried  into  the  stone  a second  wash  should  be 
applied  consisting  of  the  chloride  of  calcium. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PRIZE  DAY  AT  THE  SCHOOL  OE 
AGRICULTURE, 

Yesterday  (Nov.  29tli)  afternoon  took  place 
another  of  those  pleasant  gatherings  which  recur 
annually  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  iu  the 
Cinnamon  Gardens.  The  entrance  to  the  building 
was  tastefully  decorated,  and  the  school-room 
had  much  artistic  labour  bestowed  on  its  decora- 
tions. The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary  j>resided, 
and  amongst  others  i^resent  were  the  lion.  J. 
J.  Grinlinton,  Hon.  AV.  AY.  Mitchell,  Hon.  I)r. 
Anthonisz,  Hon.  M.  C.  Abdul  Rahiman,  Messrs. 
H.  AY.  Green,  J.  B.  Cull,  T.  E.  He  Sampayo, 
Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Jteith,  Mr.  James  He  Saram, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Fernando,  the  ilaha  Mudaliyar,  Mr. 
C.  Drieberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph,  Messrs.  C. 
Thomasz,  AY  alter  Pereira,  R.  1’.  Jayawardana, 
Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Beven,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schrader,  Mr.  C.  M.  Fernando,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jeronis  Peiris,  Advocate  Senathi  Rajah,  Miss 
lY^doux,  Mr.  Ranesinghe,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hrieberg, 
Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Attygalle,  Miss  Lindsay, 
Miss  Hrieberg,  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Grenier, 
Mrs.  C.  Hrieberg,  Rev.  S.  Lindsay,  Mrs.  A.  de 
Saram,  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Asreappa,  Mr  and  Mrs.  F. 
Homhorst,  Rev.  T.  C.  Hillard,  Hr,  Bowles 
Duly,  &c. 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  tbe  President 
calling  upon  the  principal  (Mr,  C,  HiuEBEBd, 
B.A.j  to  read  his  Report. 

Report  was  of  a very  encouraging  nature,  and 
its  reading  was  inmctuatcd  with  frequent  marks 
of  applause  from  tlie  audience.  It  alluded  in 
terms  of  i)raise  to  tlio  late  Governor  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon,  who  hud  l>y  his  encouragement  and 
patronage  in  ])revious  years  shown  his  interest 
in  the  work  of  tlie  School.  His  E-vcellency  Sir 
Arthur  Havelock  was  prevented  from  presiding 
owing  to  pressure  of  work,  Init  he  had  already 
shown  bis  appreciation  of  the  work  cai'ried  on 
in  the  School  by  visiting  it.  Tlie  pre.senco  of 
Sir  Edward  AVdilker  wa.s  an  indication  of  the 
interest  he  evinced  on  behalf  of  tbe  school.  The 
report  next  proceeded  to  slate  the  results  of  the 


operations  carried  on  in  the  various  provinces  by 
the  students  who  had  been  sent  forth  from  tbe 
School.  One  of  their  men  had  been  appointed 
as  an  agricultural  instructor  in  the  fever-stricken 
di.strict  of  AALilapane — the  condition  of  which 
district  the  energetic  Assistant  Government  Agent 
of  Nuwara  Eliya  was  endeavouring  to  ameliorate. 
That  appointment  made  up  a total  of  twelve 
students  who  had  been  enqiloyed  as  agricultural 
instructors — seven  of  whom  were  iiaid  by  Gov- 
ernment and  five  privately.  It  was  a matter 
for  congratulation  that  the  Government  officials 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture, notably  the  Government  Agent  of  the 
Eastern  J’rovince,  the  Government  Agent  of  the 
Sabaraganiuwa  Province,  and  the  Assistant  Gov- 
ernment Agents  of  Matara  and  Kegalla.  Another 
batch  of  students  was  leaving  College  on  com- 
pletion of  their  studies  to  engage  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  It  included  some  excellent  young 
men,  among  whojii  was  Mr.  J.  J.  Koddipilly, 
who  has  had  a brilliant  career  at  the  School, 
One  feature  of  interest  was  the  imblication  of  a 
Montlily  Magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Agriculture  ; and  this  literary  effort  is  appreciated 
by  those  for  wliom  it  was  intended.  The 
School  Museum  is  growing  in  size,  the  Agricul- 
tural Discussion  Society  is  well  supported  by 
both  students  and  outsiders.  A dairy  has  also 
been  set  on  foot  liy  tlie  lieadmaster.  Air.  Jaya- 
wardana,  and  experiments  have  so  far  been  at- 
tended with  success,  and  if.  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  a long  fi'lt  want  lias  lieen  supplied. 
Through  the  knowledge  imparted  in  this  branch 
of  agriculture  the  students  could  gain  a know- 
ledge of  the  proper  housing,  feeding,  and  geneiul 
treatment  of  cattle  in  health  and  di.sease.  Another 
feature  of  intere.st  in  the  report  was  the  fact 
that  a large  variety  of  crops  hail  been  grown  on 
tlie  School  grounds  with  the  view  of  demon- 
strating the  most  approved  methods.  The  report 
next  referred  to  the  willing  hell)  and  ready  assis- 
tance of  Air.  De  Silva,  the  second  assistant,  not 
only  by  teaching  in  the  School  but  by  his  writ- 
ings. Allot lier  student  of  last  year's  batch  has 
been  employed  as  a conductor  on  an  upcountry 
estate  ; and  it  was  satisfactory  for  the  Principal 
to  note  tliat  the  advantages  of  employing  such 
men  consisted  not  merely  in  having  an  intelli- 
gent manager  but  abso  a disciplined  and  honest 
employee.  The  report  concluded  by  speaking  of 
the  loss  of  tlieir  old  Director,  Air.  Green,  to 
whom  the  School  owed  its  existence  and  success, 
but  they  had  also  to  welcome  tlie  presence  of  Air. 
Cull,  who.se  established  reputation  as  an  educa- 
tionalist insured  the  successful  direction  of  the 
Hejjartment  of  Public  Instruction. 

Air.  J.  B.  CuEL,  ji.A.,  the  new  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  then  rose  and  said: — Sir 
Edward  AA'alker,  Mr,  Piluciiial  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen, — 1 congratulate  myself  in  the  fact 
that  my  predece.ssor,  Mr.  Green,  has  come  amongst 
us  this  evening  pnepared  with  a spieech.  The 
Scliool  is  pre-eminently  a poem  of  his  own  com- 
position ; and  the  fact  that  I am  so  compiletely 
new  to  the  use  of  the  pilough  makes  it  impossible 
for  me  to  comment  on  tlie  nature  or  the  results 
of  the  iScliool  in  any  way  as  adequately  as  I 
would  wish.  1 congratulate  you.  Air.  Principial, 
on  the  record  you  liave  been  able  to  piresent  for 
the  year.  I learn  that  there  are  '-iO  students 
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on  the  roll,  and  the  report  of  those  students  who 
have  been  sent  forth  to  work  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts is  entirely  satisfactory.  (Applause.)  I 
leave  it  to  my  predecessor  to  comment  upon  the 
various  modes  of  agriculture  that  are  carried  on 
in  the  Island  with  unvarying  success  in  the 
various  provinces.  As  regards  the  School  itself,  I 
note  with  great  pleasure  that  it  embodies  one  of 
the  most  noble  feelings,  and,  what  is  best,  it 
teaches  the  dignity  of  labour.  (Applause.)  Pass- 
ing the  compound  the  other  day  I was  struck  by 
seeing  the  boys  engaged  in  mamotying  and 
other  kinds  of  operations,  and  in  a country  like 
this,  such  kind  of  w'ork  is  eminently  satisfactory. 
It  has  been  wisely  remarked  that  a man  who 
makes  a blade  of  grass  to  grow  in  a place  where 
there  was  no  grass  at  all  is  a benefactor  to  the 
country,  and  this  is  the  great  object  of  the  Agri- 
cultural School — multiplication  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth;  making  nature  yield  more  abundantly 
and  tending  to  eliminate  as  far  as  human  agency 
can  eliminate  the  ill-effects  arsing  from  untoward 
climatic  conditions  in  the  island.  (Applause.) 
Beading  in  connection  with  this  subject  a poem 
written  many  centuries  ago,  the  “Georgies”  of  Virgil, 
I was  struck  with  the  rule  laid  down  regarding 
ploughing,  in  which  the  author  recommends  that 
as  a preparation  for  ploughing  one  should  take 
his  coat  off,  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  plough, 
and  it  is  universally  true  that  a man  who  cannot 
take  his  coat  off  and  put  his  backbone  into  his 
plough  is  a very  incomplete  agriculturist.  (Ap- 
plause.) I will  not  occupy  your  time  any  longer 
in  view  of  the  speeches  which  are  to  follow, 
save  to  express  my  great  gratification  at  being 
present  here  this  evening,  and  to  express  the  in- 
terest I have  always  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture.  (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  H.  W.  Green  next  rose,  and  said  that  the 
students  of  the  Agricultural  School,  unlike  other 
ordinary  educational  establishments,  were  limited 
to  a certain  number.  They  had  a great  many 
applications  for  boys,  but  their  number  was 
limited  to  23  in  his  time,  and  now  he  saw  it 
was  26.  They  only  wanted  a select  number  of 
boys,  who  had  the  interests  of  agriculture  at  heart. 
He  read  in  the  newspapers  that  one  of  the  boys 
had  been  sent  from  the  School  to  the  clerical 
examination,  but  he  hoped  that  the  Principal 
W'ould  never  allow  this  to  occur  again,  for  the 
one  object  with  which  the  boys  entered  the 
School  of  Agriculttrre  was  to  qualify  themselves 
in  agricultural  knowledge  and  to  go  forth  and 
spread  forth  that  knowledge.  When  he  first 
thought  of  an  Agricultural  School,  he  had  many 
discouragements  to  contend  with,  but  he  was  now 
glad  to  find  that  he  had  successfully  broken  the 
ice.  There  were  eleven  agricultural  instructors, 
seven  of  whom  were  paid  by  Government  and 
five  privately,  so  that  all  their  old  students  were 
not  simply  employed  under  Government.  The 
improved  plough  had  done  a great  deal  to  foster 
agriculture,  and  from  the  reports  to  hand,  he 
found  that  the  crops  had  more  tlian  doubled 
their  usual  yield  by  the  use  of  the  plough.  They 
had  sent  out  their  young  men  to  work  with  the 
improved  ploughs,  and  they  had  all  done  good 
work.  The  other  day  he  sent  out  a hardworking 
man  to  work  in  a place  some  19  or  20  miles  from 
Trincomalee.  The  people  there  were  not  inclined 
to  work  at  first,  but  the  speaker  himself  spoke 


to  the  people  and  told  them  that  if  they  did 
work,  they  could  share  the  profits  equally  and  so 
ward  off  starvation.  At  last  they  did  set  to 
work,  and  they  got  a good  return  and  shared  the 
profits.  He  moved  the  instructor  on  to  the  next 
station,  and  the  result  was  so  eminently  grati- 
fying that  here  were  several  applications  for  the 
ploughs.  Their  object  was  to  disseminate  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture  so  that  others  might 
follow  the  example;  for  he  found  the  Sinhalese 
people  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities offered  to  them.  They  wanted  the 
young  men  to  work.  A good  many  had  already 
taken  advantage  of  employment  on  estates,  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  the  education  received 
here  would  not  be  thrown  away  in  vain.  In 
conclusion  he  wished  all  success  to  the  institution 
and  wished  the  pupils  good-bye.  (Applause.) 

The  distribution  of  awards  then  took  place 
according  to  the  following  li^t,  each  recipient 
as  he  came  up  to  receive  his  gift  being  heartily 
cheered  by  his  comrades: — 

Seniors. — Agriculture,  Chemistrj",  Botany, 

Zoology,  Entomology,  English,  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, Mathematics,  and  Practical  Chemistry 
(^the  late  Mr.  de  Soysa’s  prize)  all  gained  by  J. 
A.  Eodippily ; Veterinary  Science  was  won  by 
A.  Drieberg;  and  Practical  Agriculture  by  J. 
P.  Eanasinghe. 

Juniors. — Agriculture  and  Geology  by  P.  V. 
Cooray,  and  Chemistry,  Botany,  English,  History 
and  Geography,  Mathematics,  and  Field  Survey- 
ing (the  Grenier  prize)  all  by  E.  M.  Johnannes. 

THE  president’s  SPEECH. 

The  prize-giving  over,  Sir  E.  Walker  said : — 
Mr.  Principal  and  ladies  and  gentlemen : — It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  come  here  today  and  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  to  join  with  you  by  your  presence  in  the 
expression  of  encouragement  to  the  masters  who 
have  been  engaged  in  teaching  the  boys  during 
the  past  year  and  congratulating  the  boys  them- 
selves on  their  course  of  study.  (Applause.)  I 
trust  that  those  who  have  received  prizes  today 
will  find  in  them  an  encouragement  to  persevere 
in  after  life  and  to  exercise  that  industry  which 
have  enabled  them  to  attain  -certificates.  I am 
not  altogether  a stranger  to  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture. The  deservedly  high  terms  in  wliich 
Mr.  Green  has  spoken  of  the  institution  I am 
well  aware  of,  as  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  t» 
have  been  much  associated  with  Mr.  Green,  and 
from  him  I have  from  time  to  time  heard  a great 
deal  of  the  School  and  have  been  much  impressed 
with  the  zeal  and  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  it. 
(Applause.)  I think  the  Principal  in  his  Kepoit 
has  very  rightly  expressed  regret  at  his 
loss,  but  it  is  not  a very  real  loss  after 
all,  for  you  have  in  his  successor  a gentle- 
man who  has  the  interests  of  practical  education 
at  heart,  and  I feel  sure  that  he  would  use  his 
best  efforts  in  furthering  the  work  of  agriculture. 
(Applause.)  And  you  have  Mr.  Green  in  a position 
to  help  you  at  the  Governor’s  elbow  and  as  my 
principal  colleague  and  assistant.  As  regards 
the  work  of  the  School  I have  heard  of  several 
accounts  disparaging  and  discouraging  the  w'ork 
and  utility  of  the  education  given  in  this  insti- 
tution. Of  course  it  w’ould  be  difficult  by 
statistics  to  show  how  valuable  the  School  was. 
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but  I am  of  opinion  from  all  the  information  I 
have  gathered,  that  those  boys  who  have  been 
sent  forth  from  this  School  into  the  various 
provinces  of  the  island  are  doing  good  work  in 
agriculture.  (Applause.)  I put  the  question  to 
Mr.  Drieberg  when  1 came  into  the  room  whether 
during  his  travels  about  the  country  he  had  seen 
good  work  being  carried  on  in  agriculture  as  the 
result  of  the  money  spent  on  it,  and  he  un- 
hesitatingly answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  I 
think  we  may  take  his  opinion  as  one  of  con- 
siderable value.  His  opinion  is,  moreover,  of  an 
independent  character,  because  he  belongs  to 
this  country,  and  it  is  not  as  if  he  were  speaking 
of  the  results  of  his  own  labours,  but  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  him.  Some  people  have 
tried  to  throw  cold  water  over  the  scliool : but  if 
the  boys  only  worked  quietly  and  persistently  their 
labours  would  bear  much  fruit.  (Applause.)  Tlie 
Principal  has  referred  to  a pupil  who  had  gone 
to  the  district  of  Walapane.  Well,  I know  of 
no  one  who  is  likely  to  do  more  good  to  that 
unfortunate  part  of  the  district  than  one  who 
would  instil  into  the  poor  people  there  some 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  if  he  did  that  he 
would  certainly  accomplish  more  than  wliat 
Government  officials  and  Colonial  Secretaries  had 
yet  been  able  to  achieve.  In  conclusion,  I have 
only  to  express  the  great  pleasure  it  has  given 
me  today  in  taking  part  in  the  prize-giving  this 
year.  (Loud  applause.) 

The  Hon.  Mr.  J.  J.  Ghinlinton  followed,  and 
in  the  course  of  a spirited  address  urged  on  the 
School  the  desirability  of  experimenting  upon 
the  system  of  transplanting  paddy.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  this  system  was  a success,  while  in 
other  parts  it  was  a failure,  chiefly  because  inmany 
cases  transplanting  took  place  at  the  wrong 
time  and  the  plants  died.  He  hoped  that  the 
matter  would  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Princi- 
pal and  his  puplis,  for  transplanting  was  carried  on 
on  an  extensive  scale  with  various  other  products, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  carry 
out  experiments  in  transplanting  paddy.  With 
regard  to  the  remarks  "which  fell  from  the 
President  and  Mr.  Green  that  cold  water  was  being 
thrown  on  what  they  did  by  some  people,  he 
believed  that  these  people  were  everywhere  in 
the  world,  and  the  very  men  who  had  not  lifted 
a finger  to  help  them  and  had  done  all  they 
could  to  discourage  them  would  whenever  they 
heard  that  success  did  attend  their  efforts,  say 
“We  told  you  so.”  (Laughter  aud  applause.) 
He  counselled  the  young  men  not  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  ciiticisms  levelled  against  them, 
but  simply  to  work  on  steadily  and  success  would 
assuredly  follow.  He  was  sorry  to  find  that  the 
)Sinhalese  nation  were  not  giving  that  attention 
to  cultivation  which  they  did  in  the  ancient  days. 
In  those  days  their  one  ambition  was  to  possess 
and  cultivate  the  land,  but  now  the  majority  of 
the  young  men  only  tried  to  get  educated  and 
seek  einjiloyment  under  Government  on  the 
•^malle-st  jjittance.  This,  the  speaker  said,  was 
what  ought  to  be  discouraged;  and  he  thought 
the  be.^^t  thing  for  our  young  men  to  do  was  to  put 
their  HboulderH  to  the  plough  and  to  give  their 
nttetition  to  agriculture.  ( A])plaus(!.)  In  addition 
to  agricultural  knowledge,  a knowledge  in  mer- 
cani  ih-  matters  was  also  indispe.nsable.  Ho  would 
iiulanco  the  case  of  those  gmitlemen  in  England 


who  were  trained  to  agricultural  pursuits  in 
preference  to  a berth  under  Government,  and  he 
maintained  that  if  the  young  men  oiily  considered 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a knowledge 
of  agriculture,  they  were  bound  to  succeed  in 
life.  In  conclusion,  the  speaker  proceeded  to 
advocate  technical  training.  The  School  was  only 
in  its  infancy,  and  they  had  heard  of  the  success 
which  had  attended  their  elforts  ; and  if  success 
had  attended  efforts  where  difficulties  had  to  be 
surmounted  before,  he  had  no  doubt  that  a school 
for  technical  education  would  also  meet  "with 
success.  (Applause.)  Without  technical  educa- 
tion the  School  could  not  prosper,  aud  he  would 
be  very  glad  if  technical  education  was  brought 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  natives.  (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  H.  W.  Gheen  referring  to  Mr.  Grinlinton’s 
remarks  regarding  the  system  of  transplanting 
said  that  was  the  first  thing  he  started  with,  as 
it  was  the  system  which  brought  out  the  best 
returns.  In  China  and  Japan  this  system  of  trans- 
planting brought  enormous  folds,  and  even  trans- 
planting in  the  sandy  soil  at  the  back  of  the 
room  resulted  in  a yield  of  .o39-fold.  Another 
great  advantage  in  favour  of  transplanting  was 
that  10  measures  sufficed  to  plant  out  an  acre  of 
land,  whereas  the  people  usually  used  two  or  two 
and  a half  or  three  busliels  an  acre.  The  system 
too  could  also  be  carried  by  means  of  a nursery 
in  one  corner  of  the  field,  and  during  a period  of 
drought  the  cultivator  would  be  able  to  water  this 
small  piece  of  ground  from  liis  cluitty  and  thereby 
to  tide  over  the  period  of  drought  without  being 
starved.  (Applause). 

The  PiiESiDENT  said  that  in  bringing  the  pro- 
ceedings to  a close  he  wi.shed  all  the  pupils  a 
successful  career.  He  might  mention  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  eleven  students  who  had  left  the 
institution  for  the  various  provinces,  the  fact  that 
five  had  been  employed  by  private  parties  indi- 
cated that  they  had  shown  an  independent  appre- 
ciation of  the  worth  of  the  School.  ( Applause.) 

Three  hearty  cheers  having  been  given  to  Sir  E. 
Noel  Walker  for  presiding  on  the  occasion,  follow- 
ed by  rounds  of  cheering  for  the  Principal  and 
the  visitors,  the  gathering  adjourned  to  the  green, 
where  light  refreshments  were  partaken  of:  the 
Band  of  the  C.  L.  I.  V.  treating  the  people  to 
some  excellent  music. 


GENEEAL  ITEMS; 

Mr.  II.  S.  Holmes  Pegler,  Author  of  “ The 
book  of  the  Goat,”  vuiting  to  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  on  the  milking  properties  of  goats,  says 
that  two  Cjuarts  a day  is  a fair  average  for  a 
good  milker.  A goat  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  Show  and  won  the  milking 
prize  gave  nearly  a gallon  a day.  In  Switzerland 
and  Malta  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
'improvement  of  the  milking  qualities  of  goats. 
Regarding  quality,  Mr.  Pegler  says  that  in 
almost  every  case  goats’  milk  is  richer  than  of 
the  cow ; heavy  milkers,  however,  as  a rule 
supply  a comparatively  poor  yield.  In  order  to 
compare  the  comparative  richness  of  the  milk  of 
the  goat  and  the  cow,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the 
milk  from  a Cashmere  goat  belonging  to  the 
Queen,  and  that  of  a Shorthorn  cow,  wijiner  of 
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the  Champion  Cup  in  the  milking  trials  at  the 
Dairy  Show  of  1888.  While  the  goat,s’  milk  was 
found  to  contain  of  water  80’72  per  cent,  fat 
(pure  butter)  6-93,  and  solids  other  than  fat 
(casein,  sugar,  and  ash)  12’35 ; the  cow’s  milk 
gave  the  respective  percentages  of  87‘56,  3‘63, 
and  8’81.  The  sample  of  goats’  milk  thus  showed 
7 per  cent  less  water,  while  it  contained  nearly 
twice  the  quantity  of  pure  butter  fat,  and  half  as 
much  again  of  other  solids.  Besides  its  richness 
and  nutritious  property,  goats’  milk  has  the  merit 
of  being  extremely  digestible,  and  is  accordingly 
recommended  by  medical  men  as  a diet  for  in- 
valids and  children.  In  Ceylon  goats  are  of  no 
great  importance  as  milk-producers  among  the 
natives,  though  the  Hindu  and  Mussalman  classes 
use  the  milk  to  some  extent.  The  value  of  the 
milk  as  food  for  invalids  and  children  is,  however, 
recognised  even  here. 


Says  the  Melbourne  Leader,  in  an  article  on 
valuable  vegetable  products  : — 'The  Indian  Areca- 
nut  is  regularly  eaten  every  day  in  the  year  by 
100,000,000  of  the  population.  There  is  an 
annual  importation  of  upwards  of  30,000,000  lb. 
from  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Sumatra, 
and  they  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians  living  in  Zanzibar,  Aden, 
Mauritius,  China,  and  other  countries.  The  fresh 
nuts  have  intoxicating  properties  and  produce 
giddiness.  These  objectionable  properties  are 
much  diminished  by  heat  and  by  drying,  and 
many  cautious  people  decline  to  u.se  any  except 
nuts  which  have  undergone  a process  of  cooking 
and  are  known  by  their  colour.  The  original 
wild  nut  was  intoxicating,  but  the  only  nuts  now 
used  are  from  cultivated  trees,  and  these  are 
milder.  They  are  only  intoxicating  when  unripe, 
and  then  but  slightly.  The  nuts  are  eaten  with 
the  betel  leaf,  the  praise  of  which  is-  sung  in 
ancient  Hindu  books  which  attribute  to  it  no 
less  than  13  valuable  properties  which  are  duly 
enumerated.  Modern  medical  men  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  essential  oils  of  betel  leaves  are 
highly  beneficial  in  catarrhal  affections  and 
throat  inflammations.  Further  researches  into 
the  properties  of  the  nut  and  leaves  are  evidently 
called  for,  because  their  preparations  by  native 
methods  are  a good  deal  regulated  by  supersti- 
tions. The  betel  leaves  are  mixed  with  other 
spices  used  with  lime  to  form  pan,  with  which 
the  nuts  are  eaten.  An  organic  poison  can  be 
extracted  from  the  nut,  and  when  this  is  injected 
under  the  skin  of  rabbits  and  cats  they  die  a few 
minutes ; but  the  same  may  be  said  of  a great 
many  vegetable  productions,  the  Kola-nut  in- 
clusive, which  are  usually  regarded  as  harmless. 
Even  the  lettuce  contains  such  a poison.  The 
arecanut  is  grown  on  a palm  which  is  supposed 
to  be  indigenous  in  the  Malayan  peninsula  and 
islands,  but  is  not  now  found  in  a wild  state. 
Tlie  Indians  no  doubt  indulge  too  freely  in  the 
n.se  of  the  arecanut  and  betel  loaves,  but  for 
exceptional  use  they  may  be  found  to  be 
medicinally  beneficial.  If'  the  reverse  be  the 
case,  further  investigation  is  demanded  on  behalf 
of  the  100,000,000  betel  eaters.  It  is  a popular 
idea  among  betel-chewers  that  the  chewiim 
mixture  has  digestive  as  well  as  antiseptic 
properties. 


Mr  Johansson,  a Swedish  Engineer,  claims  to 
have  invented  the  simplest  and  most  rapid 
machinery  by  which  new  milk  can  be  converted 
into  butter.  The  process  takes  less  than  three 
minutes,  and  the  machine  could  deal  with  l,o00 
pounds  of  milk  per  hour.  Mr.  Johansson  re- 
ceived the  highest  award  at  the  Koyal  Agricultural 
Society’s  Show  last  year. 


A trial  of  ploughing  by  means  of  electric 
motors  is  about  to  be  made  on  the  property  of 
the  Marquis  de  la  Laguna.  The  power  of  a 
waterwheel  of  some  20  II.  P.  will  be  employed, 
and  the  implement  for  working  the  land  is 
excepted  to  work  at  a distance  of  3 miles  from 
the  generating  dynamo. 


During  the  year  1889-90,  says  the  Madraa 
Times,  there  was  a general  rise  in  the  i^rices  of  the 
principal  food  grains  and  horsegram  throughout 
the  Madras  Presidency  as  compared  with  the 
two  previous  years. 


The  value  of  charcoal  to  plants  is  not  so  much 
as  a fertilizer  as  an  absorber  of  ammonia  both 
from  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil.  It  is  further 
claimed  for  charcoal  that  it  prevents  attacks  of 
insects  and  fungi. 


The  British  Consul  at  Bahia  has  more  than 
confirmed  the  wonderful  stories  told  of  the  j)ro- 
perties  of  the  Kola-  nut.  The  Kola-eating  Africans 
who  labour  at  the  unloading  of  vessels  are  said 
to  work  and  earn  twice  as  much  as  their  com- 
petitors. The  beans  which  are  described  as  un- 
intoxicating and  in  no  way  injurious,  are  said  to 
act  as  a nutritive  and  quench  thirst : yet  they 
are  not  strictly  a stimulant.  The  beans  are  best 
soon  after  they  are  gathered,  and  are  sold  accord- 
ing to  freshness  at  twopence  or  threepence  each 
bean.  At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  India 
practical  information  regarding  the  extraordinary 
properties  of  Kola-nuts  has  been  supplied  by  the 
authorities  at  Kew. 


Dr.  Henry  Baker  of  Michigan  remonstrates 
vigorously  against  the  proposal  to  discard  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur  as  a disinfecting  agent. 
He  shows  by  tables  and  diagrams  the  controlling 
power  of  this  disinfectant,  and  attributes  its 
alleged  failure  as  .such  to  the  use  of  too  little 
sulphur.  The  burning  of  3 lb.  of  sulphur  to  the 
thousand  feet  of  air  .space  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  germs  of  contagious  disease  in  a closed  room, 
without  extra  moisture  in  the  room.  In  support 
of  his  po.sition  he  quotes  the  results  obtained 
by  recent  French  e.xperiments  in  this  field. 


The  members  of  the  Indian  Agricultural  Con- 
ference were  unanimous  in  urging  that  educa- 
tional primers  of  an  agricultural  character  should 
be  introduced  in  all  primary  schools,  and  al.so 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  siipjil  y- 
ing  of  a high-class  education  in  Agriculf  ural 
Science  to  all  who  desired  follow  it  out. 
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LEAD  FOE  LINING  TEA  CHESTS. 

considerable  amount  of  dis_ 
cuEsion  has  of  late  taken  place 
as  to  how  far  it  may  be 
possible  to  substitute  various 
forms  of  linings  for  tea  chests 
in  lieu  of  the  lead  which 
has  almost  from  time 
immemorial,  been  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
objections  that  may  be  taken  to  the  use  of  lead 
for  this  purpose  are  many  and  various.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  item  of  cost,  and,  scarcely 
secondary  to  that,  the  weight  for  which  land 
carriage  both  up  to  the  estates  and  down  to  the 
port  of  shipment  has  to  be  paid.  Thera  are  those 
who  further  maintain  that  lead  packing  for  any 
articles  of  an  alimentary  nature  is  to  be  deprecated, 
it  being  urged  that,  although  in  a degree 
insensible  to  observation,  the  introduction  of  a 
certain  amount  of  lead  poisoning  most  injurious 
to  human  system,  may  be  due  to  the  practice. 

We  may,  we  believe,  leave  this  last  objection 
out  of  consideration  ; for  although  we  do  not 
deny  that  the  contact  of  lead  with  food  destined 
for  human  consumption  is  injurious,  we  doubt  exceed, 
ingly  if  it  has  been  proved  that  the  tea  packed  in 
lead  linings  has  ever  imbibed  from  it  any  deleterious 
quality.  The  two  first  objections  we  have  mentioned 
are,  however,  of  gravity  fully  sufficient  to  justify 
the  desire  felt  for  the  provision  of  some 
efficient  substitute  for  these  lead  linings,  for  they 
are — all  experience  teaches  us — not  only  weighty^ 
but  sometimes  costly  and  troublesome  to  prepare.  On 
this  account  alone  we  have  welcomed,  and  are 
yet  prepared  to  welcome,  any  suggestion  likely  to 
be  of  effect  in  offering  an  efficient  substitute  for 
lead.  Of  late,  reports  reaching  us  as  to  the  satisfac- 
tory results  of  shipments  made  in  lead  paper,  as 
also  in  artificial  parchment,  would  seem  to  have 
indicated  that  such  a substitute  had  been  found. 
But  the  mention  made  in  our  London  Letter  by 
last  mail  of  a recent  experience  must  compel  us 


as  yet  to  suspend  a favourable  judgment  on  this 
point.  We  are  told  that  an  expert  tea-taster  of 
eminence  was  able  to  at  once  pronounce,  not  alone 
as  to  the  material  used  for  enveloping  the  tea 
submitted  to  his  judgment,  but  even  as  to  the 
character  of  the  enclosing  chest.  Such  a result 
can  have  but  a single  meaning,  viz,,  that  the  lining 
— in  the  case  under  notice,  lead  paper — was  not 
impervious,  and  that  it  had  permitted  to  pass 
through  it  and  to  be  absorbed  by  the  tea  some 
inherent  taint  in  the  material  of  which  the  chest 
was  composed. 

Confirmation  as  to  this  has  been  supplied  to 
us  from  other  correspondence,  which  asserted 
that  several  of  these  load-coated  paper  linings, 
when  examined  after  receijpt  at  home,  were 
found  to  be  perforated  with  innumerabl,  smaL 
holes,  the  fact  leading  to  the  oonclueion  that  the 
film  of  metal  placed  upon  the  paper  had  been  too 
thin  to  resist  the  action  of  the  acids  exuding  from 
the  material  of  the  chests,  though,  the  perfora- 
tion being  so  minute,  they  might  have  been  caused 
by  the  action  of  damp  alone.  But  it  matters  little 
how  minute  these  perforations  were.  They  may 
not  have  been  as  “ deep  as  a well  nor  as  wide 
as  a church  door”— to  quote  Shakespeare, — but  what 
they  lacked  in  size  they  made  up  for  by  their 
number,  and  it  must  be  evident  that  any  lining 
liable  to  become  so  affected  must  be  untrust- 
worthy, and  that  its  uee  is  therefore  out  of  the 
question  when  so  much  of  financial  return  to  our 
planters  is  dependent  on  their  produce  reaching 
its  several  markets  in  a perfectly  sound  state. 
We  learn  from  home  that  the  fact  of  failure  is 
fully  recognized  by  those  who  have  hitherto  made 
trial  of  this  proposed  substitute  for  lead,  and  that 
they  will  abandon  the  further  use  of  it. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  as  yet  what 
we  require  has  not  been  found,  and  that  we  shall 
do  wisely  for  the  present  to  stick  to  our  old  and 
well-tried  lead  linings,  however  weighty  the  objections 
to  their  use  may  be.  But  our  London  Correspon- 
dent has  sent  to  us  by  the  mail  a specimen  of  a 
newly-manufactured  material  on  the  possible  suc- 
cess of  which  Bomo  hopes  may  be  built.  It 
would  seem  that,  while  sheet  lead  such  as  we  use 
at  present  is  unnecessarily  thick  and  heavy,  the 
loaded  paper  errs  in  the  other  extreme,  that  of 
the  film  of  the  metal  being  too  thin.  Possibly, 
therefore,  a remedy  is  to  be  found  in  some 
material  which  shall  provide  the  juste  milieu. 
This  the  speoimon  of  lead  foil  -as  it  is  termed 
— that  has  been  sent  to  us  seems  to  provide.  It 
apparently  has  body  enough  to  resist  the  action 
of  either  a moderate  amount  of  acid  or  of  damp, 
while  the  paper  lining  added  to  it — if,  indeed,  it 
bo  paper — would  prevent  any  contact  between  the 
tea  and  the  lead.  It  is  said  to  have  he  furthej 
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useful  quality  of  uniting  closely  when  a heated 
iton  is  simply  passed  over  it,  and  our  correspondent 
tells  us  that  he  has  seen  the  edges  of  two  isieces 
of  this  material  so  united.  This  facility  will  be 
much  appreciated  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
labour  of  soldering  the  ordinary  lead  lining.  Trial 
shipments  are,  we  are  told,  to  be  made  with  this 
lead  foil,  and  we  hope  they  may  have  successful 
results.  “ When  one  door  shuts  another  opens  ” 
goes  the  old  saying,  and  we  should  welcome  the 
assurance  that  we  have  to  give  up  the  hopes  enter- 
tained of  several  lead  papers  hitherto  tried,  we  may 
have  the  alternative  before  us  of  another  possible 
solution  to  the  difSculty  our  tea-growers  now 
experience. 

-♦ 

ANOTHER  CASE  OE  THEFT  OF  CACAO 
FROM  THE  WARIAPOLA  ESTATE; 

MATALE. 

R.  S.  Fraser  of  Wariapola,  Complainant,  vs.  Bandia  of 
Hapuwida,  Defendant. 

Charge. — That  the  defendant  did  commit  theft  of 
five  cacao  pods  (unripe)  of  the  value  of  R125  property 
of  complainant. 

Robert  Scarlett  Fraser  sworn. — This  aconsed  was 
caught  stealing  in  my  cacao  -garden.  His  father  was 
convicted  of  stealing  cacao  in  my  garden  and  was  sent 
to  jail  for  six  months.  The  accused  pleaded  guilty  and 
stated  that  he  was  drunk  and  did  not  know  what  he 
was  doing.  [The  learned  Magistrate  thought  it  best  to 
examine 'Mr.  Fraser  as  to  the  story  of  the  accused  of 
being  drunk.  I saw  the  accused  soon  after  he  was 
caught.  My  conductor  and  watcher  caught  him.  He 
lives  in  a block  of  land  adjoining  my  cacao  fields, 
but  there  is  a paddy-field  intervening  at  one  end. 
He  was  not  drunk  in  the  least  when  he  was  brought 
up,  though  at  times  he  simulated  drunkenness.  When 
he  had  occasion  to  speak,  he  spoke  very  freely. 
There  was  no  smell  of  liquor  on  him.  He  walked  per- 
fectly freely  and  spoke  freely  and  when  standing  stood 
pert  . t!y  steady  but  kept  his  eyes  closed.  Cacao  is 
coesta.  dy  stolen  from  my  estate  without  any  trace  of 
the  thieves. 

Judgment — I find  the.  accused  guilty  under  the 
368th  clause  of  the  Ceylon  Penal  Code.  The  cacao 
pr  duced  is  perfectly  unripe  cacao;  and  though  the 
value  i-  not  great  the  extreme  prevalence  of  the  oSecce 
in  Wariapola  demands  the  highest  punishment  I can 
give,  i find  the  accused  guilty  and  sentence  him  to 
undergo  rigorous  imprisonment  for  a term  of  six 
months. — (Signed)  J.  H.  Eaton,  P.M.  Dec- 29th,  1890. 

In  the  case  wherein  Mr.  W.  S.  Marshall,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Vicarton  estate,  charged  his  kanaka- 
pulle,  Supaiyah,  with  neglect  of  duty  and  disobedi- 
ence of  orders,  the  accused  was  sentenced  on  both 
counts  to  two  months’  rigorous  imprisonment.  The 
accused  has  given  notice  of  appeal.  Full  particulars 
will  follow. 


MR.  SCOTT  BLACKLAW  ON  BRAZ IL. 

CASABRANCA— Cori'EE  cultivation — a heavv  rearing 
estate— THE  COLONISTS  AND  TllEIR  WAGES— MOCOCA 
llIiANCH  OF  RAILWAY— PROVISIONS— SAG  JOSE— END  OF 
THE  RAILWAY  .JOURNEY — TRAVELLING  ON  MULEBACK — 
TROLLIES — ROADS  — AN  ADVANCING  TOWN — “ COMETS  ” — 
lilO  PARDO — GUAXUPE  — LAUOUR  SUPPLY— GOVERNMENT 
ELECTIONS — THE  EMPEIiOll’S  PALACE — THE  PROVISIONAL 
GOVERNMENT — EXCHANGE. 

Rio,  Nov.  2nd. 

Caeabranca  is  a considerable  town  on  the  Mogyana 
Railway,  171  mik  s by  rail  from  Sao  Paulo.  Coffee 
planting  was  boguii  hero  about  1878,  and  as  formerly 
mentioned  the  principal  pionoors  here  were  the  Prados. 
The  Faxenda  of  Antonio  Prado,  late  miuistt  r of  Agri- 
culture, is  not  far  from  the  town.  1 have  mentioned 


that  coffee  is  only  planted  on  high  lands,  that  is  on  lands 
at  four  or  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Unless  planted  on  these,  coffee  gets 
killed  by  the  yearly  visitations  of  frost  in  the  cold 
months,  extending  from  May  to  September.  This 
Fazenda,  named  Santa  Veridiana,  has  thus  a command- 
ing aspect,  and  the  green  hills  closely  covered  with 
coffee  trees  are  seen  from  a long  distance.  There  is 
over  a thousand  acres  in  cofiee,  and  tho  cultivation  is 
entirely  done  by  European  colonists,  Germans,  Italians, 
and  Portuguese.  Bach  colonist  family  is  given  a solidly 
built  house  covered  with  tiles,  and  is  also  given  pasture 
for  cows  and  land,  outside  of  the  patch  of  coffee  which 
is  set  apart  for  each  family  to  treat, — to  plant  provisions. 
As  this  is  a heavy  bearing  estate,  seldom  giving  less 
than  ten  owt.  per  acre,  and  as  the  colonist  is  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  coffee  picked,  it  is  very  popular 
amongst  colonists.  Judging  by  the  number  of  houses  one 
sees  from  the  railway  there  cannot  be  lessthan  100  fami- 
lies. In  good  bearing  coffee,  a colonist  family  of  five 
persons  will  pick  from  1,20(J  to  1,500  boxes,  of  50  litres 
each,  in  one  season.  The  price  paid  to  the  colonist  is 
twenty  ponce  (Is  8d  or  800  reis)  for  each  box  of  50  litres 
(nearly  a bushel  and  a half)  of  cherry.  They  have  also 
the  produce  of  the  land,  which  each  family  cultivates 
for  growing  provisions.  While  they  make  butter  and 
cheese,  which  they  sell  in  the  town,  they  also  rear  fowls, 
fatten  pigs,  and  indeed  each  in  himself  is  a farmer  on  a 
small  scale.  If  the  mother  he  thrifty  the  family  can 
be  kept  from  the  provision-growing  and  and  house  alone, 
and  the  £130  or  so  received  for  coffee  picked  and 
weeded  is  saved  money.  Many  of  the  colonists  on 
this  estate  are  rich  and  have  money  out  at  interest. 
This  year  (1889)  the  ciffee  estates  along  here  are 
giving  a heavy  crop,  but  as  the  season  has  been  a 
dry  one  all  over  the  country,  next  year’s  crop  will 
be  a light  one,  as  there  have  not  been  rains  to  send 
out  young  wood  for  the  October  blossoming  season. 

The  most  of  the  estates  here  are  in  good  order,  but 
it  is  said  they  are  shorthanded  for  crops  this  year 
(1889)  and  a good  deal  of  coffee  will  be  lost 
and  if  not  lost  much  will  be  gathered  from  under 
the  trees  and  thus  give  an  inferior  quality.  There 
are  many  more  large  coffee  estates  near  Oasabranoa, 
From  here  the  main  Hoe  goes  on  to  Ribeiro  Preto 
direct  west,  and  a branch  goes  north-west  to  Mococa. 
on  the  boundary  between  S.  Paulo  and  Minas, 

As  our  journey  at  present  goes  by  ti  e last  named 
branch  we  will  notice  it  first.  Starting  ii  urn  Sao  Paulo 
at  G a.m.  we  arrive  by  train  at  Casabzanca  at  2-30 
p.m,,  having  travelled  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  au 
hour  including  stoppages.  I pity  the  traveller  who 
has  not  taken  something  to  eat  with  him,  for  there 
is  such  a confusion  when  changing  at  Campinas — 
from  the  5ft.  3in.  gauge  to  the  3fr.  3Jin. — that  he 
has  no  time  to  eat  anything  there,  and  the  Poitnguese 
saui-agea  which  one  sees  for  sale  at  some  of  the 
stations  are  suggestive  of  grease,  fat  pork,  and 
garlic,  a kind  of  food  which  the  average  Briton 
cannot  stomach.  Some  of  our  sandwich  loaf,  how- 
ever, remained.  All  the  same  we  were  glad 
when  arriving  at  Casabranca  to  be  told  that  there 
was  time  for  the  passengers  going  by  the  “Mococa” 
branch  to  have  dinner.  The  black-beans,  rice,  beef 
steak,  and  fowl,  the  last  two  being  the  only  kind  of 
cooked  food  from  which  the  strong  flavouring  bulb  I 
have  mentioned  is  excluded,  were  ravenouily  eaten  by 
us,  and  our  Brazilian  fellow-passengers  had  a fair 
“ set  to  ” at  the  joint  of  fat  pork,  mixing  in  their  black- 
beans  a cooked  farinha  made  of  Indian  corn.  If  I 
can  remember  I may  describe  the  way  of  making  this 
baked  flour  later  on. 

A two  hours’  ride  on  the  train  takes  na  to  Sao  Jose 
do  Rio  Pardo.  This  part  of  the  line  goes  principally 
through  far-stretching  oampos  covered  with  illnk  grass, 
and  in  some  places  studded  with  small  stunted  trees, 
of  a kind  which  seems  to  resist  the  action  of  the  yearly 
fires,  for  every  dry  season  these  campos  are  set  on 
lire  if  not  by  accident  then  cut  of  pure  mischief. 
There  are  however  some  stock  farmers  who  believe  in 
the  yearly  burning  doing  good,  as  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep  greedily  eat  tho  young  grass  which  seems  to 
shoot  up  even  without  tain.  The  ground  however 
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after  this  process  of  burning'  every  year  becomes  dry 
and  sandy,  the  sand  being  left  lying  between  the  tufts 
of  grass,  while  any  organic  part  of  the  soil  surviving 
the  roasting  is  washed  away. 

It  is  a relief  now  and  then  to  come  to  a hilly  part 
where  coffee  can  be  grown,  and  we  pass  on  the  way  some 
very  fine  coffee  estates,  some  only  coming  into  bearing 
and  all  having  large  clearings  of  young  coffee,  and  large 
villages  of  E'jropean  colonists’  houses  (mostly  Italians), 
lu  about  two  hours  we  reach  the  town  of  Sao  Jose  de 
Rio  Pardo,  having  passed  two  small  stations  among 
coffee  estates.  From  Oasabranca  we  have  come  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  and  our  journey  ends  here 
at  Sao  Jose  as  far  as  railway  travelling  goes.  We 
have  now  for  the  rest  of  our  route  to  proceed  on  mule- 
back. 

Before  leaving  Rio  we  had  been  directed  to  the  hotel 
kept  by  Senhor  Ananias,  and  the  proprietor  was  him- 
self at  the  station  on  the  outlook  for  “ Hospedes  ” 
for  his  establishment:  more  than  that,  he  had  a con- 
veyance called  a trolly  to  take  them,  and  a mule  cart  to 
carry  the  luggage  to  the  hotel.  I think  I have  on 
former  occasions  described  a trolly.  It  is  not  a 
Brazilian  invention,  but  was  introduced  by  some 
American  contractor  in  the  days  when  railways  were 
young,  adapting  the  idea  from  similar  vehicles  used  for 
many  years  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  Northern  States 
of  the  American  Union.  It  consists  of  four  wheels  on 
the  axles  of  which  are  laid  two  eight  inch  boards  on 
the  flat,  these  act  as  springs,  on  them  are  fixed  seats 
cross-wise  for  holding  two  each  seat;  some  have  two  of 
these  seats  and  some  three:  indeed  they  can  be  made 
with  any  number  of  cross  seats  by  adopting  longer 
boards,  and  extending  the  wheel-base.  The  boards  or 
(springs  are  of  a timber  called  Cahrmva,  or  Bahama 
the  latter  name  because  the  wood  emits  a 
strong  agreeabie  scent,  and  a balsamic  liquid  is 
extracted  for  medicinal  and  surgery  purposes)  and 
are  very  strong ; I have  never  heard  of  a ease 
of  any  of  them  breaking.  To  allow  for  turning  the 
boards  are  put  closer  together  on  the  foreaxle, 
through  which  goes  a strong  bolt;  to  the  foreaxle  to 
which  is  also  attached  the  pole,  for  two  or  more  mules; 
or  the  shafts  if  for  one. 

You  will  notice  that  this  arrangement  does  not 
give  much  play  to  the  look  in  turning,  and  the  unwary 
driver  if  he  makes  a quick  turn  and  the  inside  wheel 
in  turning  catches  on  the  board-spring,  he  may  upset 
the  *'  trap  ” and  bring  its  living  freight  to  the  ground. 
If  the  trolly  has  to  turn  right  round  on  a road 
the  occupants  must  all  come  out,  and  the  driver 
will  then  lift  the  hinder  part  to  one  side,  that  is 
fo  say  he  will  himself  turn  it  end  for  end,  which 
he  can  easily  do,  as  when  empty  the  whole  thing 
is  very  light;  so  in  this  way  it  can  be  turned  com- 
pletely round  on  a narrow  road. 

When  the  writer  came  first  to  Brazil  there  were 
not  many  of  these  conveyances,  and  they  looked 
very  rndely  made  articles;  any  paint  they  had  was 
engrained  with  mud  or  dust.  Bub  now,  in  the  coun- 
try-towns, trolly-making  is  a profession,  and  profes- 
sional painters  “ do  them  np”  with  paint  and  varnish 
in  a sort  of  artistic  manner,  and  the  trolly  gets  a good 
washing  every  day  it  is  used.  A nicely  done-up 
trolly  with  scats  for  four  will  cost  £10.  My  estate 
carpenter — a Sootohman — made  me  one  to  my  own 
design,  and  I paid  for  the  ironwork  alone  to  a pro- 
fessional trolly  maker  £15. 

In  the  trolly  in  which  we  were  conveyed  to  the 
hotel  there  was  yoked  to  it  a large  horse,  a sort 
of  kangaroo  breed.  All  its  action  seemed  to  be  in 
the  hinder  quarters,  and  as  the  only  pace 
the  animal  had  was  a gallop,  he  took  ns 
through  tho  steep  streets  by  genuine  “ leaps 
and  bonnds.”  And  such  streets — laid  out  on  the 
face  of  a hill!  Abont  a hundred  yards  near  the  railway 
was  fiat,  and  a large  square  on  which  were  situated 
the  church  and  tho  jail  was  nearly  so,  but  all  the  rest 
of  the  streets  wore  at  a gradient  of  one  in  three,  or  not 
<0  exaggerate  they  were  like  what  ‘‘  Willie  Gordon  ” 
of  Oodasgeria  would  call  tho  " good  old  ono  in  five.” 
This  was  not  tho  greatest  objection  to  them,  they  were 
jauooont  of  paving— although  any  quantity  of  workable 


granite  peeped  through  the  sides  of  tho  hills  near  the 
town — and  the  heavy  rains  had  made  them  full  of 
ditches,  ruts  would  be  a mild  name.  Sometimes  the 
axle  of  the  forewbeela  of  tho  trolly  would  be  at  35 
degrees  with  the  horizon  while  the  hind  wheels  wonld 
bo  nearly  on  a level.  Although  they  have  not  got 
farther  in  Sao  Jose  than  o,  one-horae  trolly,  the  citi- 
zens would  be  very  much  offended  if  a strang-  t c -.lied 
it  “ a one-horse  town,”  for  here  is  a centre  of  repa-.U- 
canism,  and  discussions  go  so  high  some  times  as  to  defy 
tho  authorities  to  keep  the  peace,  and  now  (Sept,  1889) 
there  is  a detachment  of  soldiers,  which  had  beer  sent 
up  not  long  ago  to  keep  the  outrageous  spiri ' :■  within 
legal  bounds.  We  learned  through  conversations  with 
“ mine  host  ” and  others,  that  the  same  Ananias  who 
was  driving  the  kangaroo  horse  was  a rank  republica'i 
and  more  so  a decided  socialist.  He  good-naturedly 
stated  his  opinion,  and  with  a prophetic  inspiration 
declared  the  monarchy  doomed. 

Senr.  Ananias  made  us  very  comfortable  at  hie 
hotel,  gave  us  clean  rooms  and  good  food,  hut  fonighed 
at  the  idea  of  our  thinking  it  possible  to  tore 
mules  to  continue  our  journey  the  next  day.  ‘-No, 
no,  senhores.  we  are  an  advanced  people,  but  we 
must  not  be  hurried.  There  are  mules  to  be  hired, 
but  you  must  wait  a day  and  then  start  at  five  nest 
morning.” 

Next  day  wo  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  that 
Sao  Jose  was  really  advancing,  new  houses  were  spring- 
ing up  in  all  directions.  The  railway  has  been 
opened  only  for  one  year,  and  before  it  was  projected 
there  very  few  houses  and  population  could  not  be 
counted  above  300.  I should  say  there  were  now  3,000 
inhabitants.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  Italian,  and 
the  storekeepers,  a great  many  of  whom  in  addition 
to  their  Casas  de  necjocio  (retail  shops)  add  that  of 
Maseatto  or  pedlar,  nay  some  of  them  had  large  stores, 
and  send  goods  on  mule  packs  to  the  far  interior,  for  at 
present  this  is  the  ultimo  tliulo  of  this  branch  of  the 
Mogyana.  It  is  to  be  feared  however  that  the  opening 
of  this  branch  as  tar  as  Moooca — near  tho  boundary 
of  Minas — Sao  Jose  will  get  a check  in  its  advancing 
career  as  far  as  the  last  mentioned  branch  of  trade  is 
concerned. 

The  day  was  not  lost,  for  as  our  mode  of  travelling 
was  to  be  on  mule-back,  and  as  we  were  to  use  our 
own  saddles,  some  additions  had  to  be  made  to  our 
accoutrements,  in  the  shape  of  extra  cruppers,  girths, 
saddle-cloths,  and,  above  all,  a breast  belt  for  the  saddle 
must  not  be  forgotteu,  for  the  roads  we  had  to  go  over 
were  described  by  Ananias  as  steep  and  stony  in 
some  places,  and  having  mud-holes  in  others  that 
would  try  the  best  graith  and  the  pluck  of  the  best 
mules  to  get  through  them.  “SVe  had  guns  and  a fair 
supply  of  ammunition,  but  the  country  was  de- 
scribed as  so  full  of  game  ; some  extra  shot  suitable 
for  what  we  were  likely  to  meet  had  to  be  procured. 
Cartridge  cases  we  had  enough  of,  and  knowing  from 
past  experience  the  wretched  powder  procurable  in 
the  interior  I had  brought  from  Rio  a fair  stock  of 
Curtis  & Harvey’s  powder,  note  this  as  the  powder  to 
be  bought  here  has  more  smoke  than  penetration  small 
shot  for  snipe  a.uA  codorno  (a  small  partridge)  we  bought 
800  reis — (Is  8d)  per  kilo  : and  the  small  bullets,  of 
which  you  put  three  in  your  gun,  if  you  meet  an  Ounca, 

(a  small  tiger)  we  got  for  600  reis  (Is  4d;  per  kilo. 
All  our  luggage  had  to  be  arranged  to  go  convenient. y 
on  the  pack-mules,  and  many  details,  which  many  of 
your  readers  as  old  travellers,  well  understand  had  to 
be  attended  to. 

The  evening  was  agreeably  spent,  for  with  dusk  came 
an  advent  of  some  three  or  four  ‘‘  Comets.”  In  coun- 
try hotels  they  generally  make  their  appearance  for 
the  first  time  about  dinner  time  ; they  are  observable 
for  perhaps  a single  day  and  two  nights,  and  they  con- 
tinue their  ecceutrio  orbits,  some  having  Sao  Paulo  as 
their  centre,  aud  some  Rio  de  Janeiro,  after  short  visits, 
to  these  little  worlds  in  the  interior.  They  disappear 
aud  return  some  months  after.  I do  not  know  if  your 
commercial  travellers  would  feel  honoured  by  such  a 
name  being  applied  to  them,  but  those  of  that  class 
here  are  proud  of  it.  These  gentlemen  scour  the 
country  with  samples  carried  on  paok-mules,  and  tak(j 
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orders  from  the  traders  in  the  towns,  for  the  houses 
they  represent  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  or  Santos. 
■They  are  intelligent,  energetic  fellows,  sociable,  and 
^ oily  in  the  evenings,  and  to  the  traveller  visiting  these 
Parts  for  the  first  time,  they  are  living  encyclopedias 
from  which  a great  many  notes  of  a very  useful  cha- 
racter, regarding  the  country  one  has  to  pass  through, 
can  be  taken. 

0 Ananias ! your  name  since  my  early  infancy  is 
connected  with  one  who  did  not  object  to  suppress 
the  truth,  and  now  that  five  o’clock  has  struck  end 
daylight  is  breaking  in  sparkling  golden  lines  away 
behind  these  high  hills,  there  is  no  appearance  of 
the  mules  which  you  said  would  be  waiting  before 
we  could  get  out  of  bed.  We  were  so  anxious  to 
catch  the  cool  of  the  morning  that  night  shirt,  pijamas 
and  slippers  were  put  in  the  saddle-bags  the  night 
before  in  case  the  packing  of  these  should  cause  delay. 

1 could  hear  no  champing  of  bits,  no  snorting  of 
animals.  I opened  the  front  door  opening  to  the 
street,  then  the  back  door  leading  to  the  yard— all 
is  vacancy  and  silence,  except  for  that  sonorous  but 
inharmonious  music  of  sleep  given  off  from  so  many 
organs  all  over  the  house.  Nor  did  Ananias  himself 
turn  out  until  six  o’clock,  and  I believe  that  if  he 
had  not  to  get  up  to  receive  payment  of  accounts 
from  “ Comets  ” and  others  who  had  to  leave  by  a 
train  about  7-30  a.m.  we  might  not  have  seen  him 
then.  He  coolly  answered  if  the  mules  did  not  come 
soon  they  must  have  broken  out  of  the  “ Corral.” 
(The  Ceylon  word  Kraal  comes  from  this).  8 a.m.  no 
mules — we  take  breakfast — and  by  nine  they  appeared. 
I do  not  wish  to  libel  Ananias,  for  different  from  his 
namesake  of  sacred  history  he  had  not  a wife  to 
aid  him  in  his  sacred  councils,  but  certainly,  he  gained 
abou'  four  shillings  on  each  of  us,  by  our  being  so 
1 ng  in  starting. 

Wa  are  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,200  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  air  is  cool  up  till  nearly  mid-day. 
Our  ride  was  over  rather  steep  roads  for  three  kilo- 
metres. At  the  back  of  a range  of  hills,  covered  with 
campo  grass  end  chena,  we  came  to  the  river  Rio 
Pardo — about  10  a.m.  This  would  be  3 miles  from 
Sao  Jos6, 

The  Rio  Pardo  (Brown  River)  has  a characteristic 
name,  for  rising  in  a range  of  high  mountains — a 
continuation  of  the  Serra  Negra,  which  I have  men- 
tioned before,  as  dividing  the  undulating  plateaus  of 
Sao  Paulo  from  the  rough  mountainous  campos  of 
Minas  Ger^es,  and  although  running  here  slowly,  shows 
by  its  brown  water  that  it  is  fed  by  many  a mountain 
stream,  and  has  already  received  the  drainage  of 
many  square  leagues  of  land.  Here  its  width  is 
about  100  yards. 

There  is  a ferry  boat  here,  but  a more  rickety  affair 
could  not  be  conceived.  The  construction  is  of  two 
trees  dug  out  placed  parallel,  about  three  feet  apart, 
and  a few  loose  boards  crosswise  on  the  top.  We 
were  not  very  confident  that  the  other  side  would  be 
reached  without  a ducking.  I made  sure  our  mules 
would  object  to  this  mode  of  crossing,  but  no  ; the  old 
negro  who  acted  as  ferryman  got  a hold  of  the  reins 
and  the  auimal  rode,  with  very  little  hesitation, 
jumped  aboard,  but  we  could  not  wish  another  four- 
legged passenger,  for  the  loose  boards  were  all  curled 
.vith  the  sun  and  many  were  broken,  and  out  of 
place,  besides  the  canoes  seemed  to  get  their  ballast 
increased  by  a considerable  addition,  of  water,  so  we 
shoved  off.  To  lessen  the  risk  of  foundering  I had 
to  give  the  boatman  a hand  in  the  rowing  of  our 
frail  Graft  and  living  cargo  to  the  other  side.  The 
landing  in  the  mud  at  the  other  side  was  a more  serious 
matter.  The  only  accident  however  was  the  soiling  of 
my  r ding  boots  and  my  clothes  getting  ornamented 
by  some  cakes  mud  having  been  thrown  up 
through  the  floun  dering  of  the  mule  in  reaching  terra 
firma.  Oneby  n'  we  had  to  cross,  and  this  delayed 
ns  very  much,  articularly  since  some  of  the  other 
animals  were  eitli<  r obstinate  or  not  well  educated  iu 
crossing  rivers  in  snoii  a fragile  craft. 

After  croHsii  g the  Rio  Pardo  wo  had  to  ascend  a 
steep  hill  on  pal  na  land.  Then  wo  wont  for  five 
or  six  miles  through  some  magnificent  forest  trees  with 


trunks  of  large  diameter  and  of  collossal  height,  creep- 
ing shrubs  with  flowers  of  varied  hues,-  while  the 
singing  birds  of  all  sizes  and  colours  had  not  yet  ceased 
their  morning  song,  and  mingling  amongst  the  music 
of  the  forest  the  home  of  insect  tropical  life,  and  the 
shrill  drones  of  the  many  orickets  and  cigaros  (a 
large  tree  cricket)  gave  to  these  parts  the  enchant- 
ing charms  which  a traveller  in  the  tropica  loves  to 
dwell  amongst,  but  can  with  difficulty  describe  several 
hills  of  forest  similar  to  this  alternating  with  ridges, 
and  plains  of  campo  were  crossed.  The  soil  is  of  the 
rich  Terra  Rocha,  the  finest  soil  for  coffee  as  yet 
known.  All  these  forest  lands  are  however  in  the 
hands  of  wealthy  owners,  and  will  by-aud-by  be  laid  low 
for  planting  tho  favorite  coffee  bush.  There  are  still 
many  square  miles  of  these  forest  in  these  regions. 
These  are  not  likely  to  change  hands  but  they  will 
be  turned  to  profitable  account  by  the  present  pro- 
prietors as  soon  as  the  labour  difficulty  is  successfully 
solved. 

Game  in  the  bird  line  was  plentiful,  both  in  the 
forest  and  on  the  wide  expanses  of  oampos  through 
which  we  passed  that  day,  but  we  had  started  late 
in  the  day  and  had  36  miles  to  ride  before  dark,  so 
we  could  not  wait  for  shooting. 

All  along  this  road  there  were  neither  resthouses 
nor  bazaars  (or  vondas  as  they  call  them  here).  We 
stopped  at  a native  hut  by  the  side  of  our  road  and 
got  an  old  negro  woman  to  make  us  some  coffee, 
while  we  discussed  some  fowls’  wings  and  legs,  which 
Ananias  bad  supplied  us  with  as  a bite  on  the  road. 
The  day  was  cool  and,  barring  tlie  steep  sides  of 
bills,  the  stony  fords,  and  the  mud-holes , the  journey 
was  agreeable.  We  reached  the  end  of  our  day’s  ride  at 
a town  called  Guaxupe  about  an  hour  before  dark. 
Our  route  all  day  had  been  in  a north-westerly  direction, 
the  province  of  Sao  Paulo  being  left  behind  usat  S.  Jos^. 

Guaxupe  is  an  Indian  name,  and  is  given  to  this 
small  town  of  some  1,500  inhabitants  and  which  boasts 
of  only  one  church,  while  many  of  the  same  size  in 
Brazil  have  three  or  four.  There  is  an  hotel  called  the 
“ Reteiro  dos  Vigantes  ” (the  Travellers’  Retreat).  The 
culina  ry  and  eating  departments  are  on  one  side  of  the 
street  and  the  sleeping  and  travellers’  retreating  apart- 
ments, on  the  other.  Our  bath  was  taken  in  a large 
galvanized  basin  which  we  considered  quite  a luxury. 
A bullock  had  been  that  day  killed,  and  we  had  plenty 
of  rational  food  for  this  our  first  experience  of  Minas 
hotels.  The  hotel  happened  to  be  full  and  my  friend 
and  self  had  to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  “ salle,”  or 
sitting-room.  Some  pleasant  days  were  spent  here  and 
I did  not  get  promoted  to  sleep  on  a bed  all  the  eight 
days  I stayed  at  the  Retreat. 

Coffee  planting  is  the  principal  agriculture  here. 
The  planters  have  not  suffered  from  the  emancipation 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  many  districts,  as  the  principal 
labour  has  always  been  the  carnarada  or  half-caste 
between  the  white  and  the  Indian.  Although  not  slaves 
they  are  accustomed  to  work  in  gangs. 

The  landowners  here  hold  only  small  pieces;  the  farmer 
in  many  cases  works  with  his  labourers  in  the  field, 
and  feeds  along  with  them — thus  getting  the  maximum 
amount  of  labour  out  of  them.  Coffee  is  dried  in  the 
cherry  and  sent  to  some  central  mill,  or  to  some  neigh- 
bouring proprietor  who  may  have  erected  coffee  cleaning 
machinery,  to  be  prepared  for  the  market.  Many  of 
these  seemingly  poor  farmers  are  making  money  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  coffee,  and  the  railway  coming  eo 
near  to  them.  The  colonist  system  of  labour  is 
almost  unknown  here,  but  will  gradually  follow  after 
its  success  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo.  As  I have  some 
duties  in  the  interim  which  will  occupy  some  five  months 
I will  not  he  able  to  return  to  the  Coffee  Districts 
of  S.  Paulo  for  that  time,  when  I intend  to  give  a short 
account  of  the  greatest  of  Brazil’s  coffee  centres — that 
of  Rebeirao  Preto,  and  these  notes  will  then  come, 
to  a close. 

You  will  have  seen  by  the  European  papers  that 
our  elections  have  passed  quietly  over,  the  candidates  of 
the  Provisional  Government  having  gained  all  along 
the  line.  The  Deputies  and  Senators  are  now  wend- 
ing their  way  to  the  capital,  to  take  their  places 
in  Congress  which  is  to  meet  in  a few  days, 
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The  Emperor’s  palace,  situated  on  a nice  piciurosquO 
piece  of  ground  overlooking  the  beautitul  bay  ut  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  is  being  fitted  up  for  the  delioeraiious  of 
that  important  body.  After 'ome  days  spent  m formal 
business  tbeir  duties  will  be  to  approve  the  Constitution, 
and  to  elect  a President  and  Vice-President.  It  is 
said  in  some  quarter.s,  that,  thi.'  businesa  done,  the  ^wo 
houses  will  be  prorogued  until  May,  by  which  time  each 
province  will  have  received  its  constitution  iud  will 
have  thus  consolidated  the  Government  by  a Repu' lie 
composed  of  Federal  Statet.  It  ia  expected  that  al  ter 
the  election  of  a President  all  the  European  powers, 
which  have  not  as  yet  done  so,  will  recognise  the 
Estados  Unidos  do  Brazil.  The  principal  acts  of  the 
Provisional  Government  have  been  generally  approved 
by  the  nation,  but  many  differences  of  opinion  have 
been  expressed  regarding  its  financial  policy.  Exchi-iige 
■however  is  now  rising  and  the  value  of  the  milrtis  is  two 
shillings.  All  duties  have  now  to  be  paid  in  Brilish 
sovereigns  at  par  or  27  per  milreis- 

A. SCOTT  BLACKLAW. 

« 

BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 


(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Dec.  4th. 

Annatto. — There  have  been  larger  arrivals  of  seed  from 
Ceylon  this  week,  two  vessels  bringing  278  packages. 

Cinchona.— The  bark  supply  offered  at  Tuesday’s  auctions 
was  a very  moderate  one,  consisting  of : — 

Packages  Packages 


Ceylon  bark 

East  Indian  bark  ... 

Java  Bark 

Mouth  American  bark 

West  Coast  African 


1,064  of  which 
684  do 
75  do 
2.34  do 
221  do 


971  were  sold 
623  do 
75  do 
171  do 
156  do 


Total  ...  2,278  do  1,996  do 

The  osBortment  was  not  remarkable  in  any  way,  except 
for  the  unusually  large  consignment  of  bark  from  the 
African  West  Coast  included  in  it.  There  was  a small 
quantity  of  good  Ledgeriana  bark  from  the  Wentworth 
plantations  in  India,  and  also  a few  lots  of  fine  renewed 
Succirubra,  but  most  of  the  bark  was  of  ordinary  or 
medium  quality.  Competition  was  brisk,  and  the  im- 
proved tone  of  the  market  enabled  holders  to  realise 
a slight  advance  on  tlie  previous  auctions,  tlie  unit  for 
good  barks  being  igd  per  lb.,  and  the  average  fully  Ijd 
per  lb. 

Java  Cinchona. — Original:  Succirubra  stem  quills,  bold 
and  long,  but  damaged,  6d  to  6^d  : dusty  stem  chips  34d  : 
ditto  root  3d  to  3-Jd  per  lb 

South  Amebican  cinchona.— Of  230  packages  of  culti- 
vated Bolivian  Calisaya,  171  pkgs.  sold  at  fall  prices.  Quilly 
chips,  4d  to  4Jd  ; medium  to  long  fairly  bright  stem 
quill  5|d  to  lid  per  lb.  Pour  cases  (416  lb.)  red  tiuill, 
thin,  damaged  and  colourless,  imported  via  Hamburg, 
were  withdrawn. 

West  Coast  African  Cinchona, — No  less  than  221  bales 
(28,269  lb.)  of  bark  grown  in  the  Island  of  Sao  Thome 
were  offered.  The  bark  was  imported  in  two  consign- 
ments, via  Lisbon,  and  156  bales  of  it  (19.169  lb.)  sold  at 
comparatively  good  prices  to  German  quinine  makers 
and  French  druggists.  Calisaya  and  succirubra  hybrid 
medium  quill,  fairly  bright,  but  damaged  4|d  to  5d  ; chips 
and  shavings^  3^d  to  4|d  per  lb.  The  greater  part  of  this 
parcel  was  slightly  damaged.  The  exports  of  cinchona 
from  Java  during  the  three  mouths  from  July  1st  ta 
September  30tb,  have  been  as  follows  ;— 

1890  1889 

lb  lb 

Govt,  plantations,  Amst.  64,2o8  18,264 

Private  ,,  1,595,818  9871641 


1888 

lb 

148,719 

986,363 


1887 

lb 

170,295 

864,391 


Total  1,660,026  1,170,283  1,065,112  1,034,686 
Cocoa  Butter.  At  the  monthly  auctions,  which  took 
place  here  on  ■ ecember  2nd,  300  2-cwt  cases  of 
Cadbury’s  brand  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  13Jd  down 
to  12gil,  closing  at  about  13d,  tlie  result  being  a decline 
of  about  IJd  per  lb  as  compared  with  the  November 
auctions.  On  the  same  day  70,000  kilos  of  Von  Houteii's 
cocoa  butter  (AJ  were  sold  by  auctions  in  Amsterdam. 
They  realised  from  68i  to  70.'(  cents  per  \ kilo,  equal  to  about 
12,id  to  12id  per  ib.,  or  rather  less  than  the  prices  paid  in 
London. 

Oins  (Essential).- Citionella  in  worth  l,3-16.d  por  or. 
on  the  spot  for  fnir  native  quality,  and  for  arrival  ll^il 
per  lb.  0,  i.  f.  is  asked  for  tin.s.  hi  mongrass  oil  on  the  sU'f 
is  15a  per  or.,  and  for  arrivals  the  quotation  is  Ijd  per  or.  c i.o 
terms. 

Oils  (Various).  — Coconut  Oil  : Ceylon  steady,  at  3ls  6d 
for  fine  quality  on  the  spot,  while  for  near  at  hand  28s 


d,  e.  i.  f.  terms,  is  quoted.  Cochin  has  advanced,  and 
is  new  worth  33s  6d  to  34  6d  on  the  spot  aceoiding  to 
qualify,  while  for  uistant  delivery  32s  td,  c.  i.  f.  terms, 
is  asked. 

Quinine.— There  has  hern  a fcrcewhat  better  feeling 
in  the  market  this  week,  altboi  gh  the  sales  ri  polled 
only  amount  to  ebout  4U,C00  or.- scccnd-btnd  German 
bulk  at  n^d  to  ]2d  per  tz.,  end  tome  Erunswick,  from 
the  makers’,  et  lid  per  oz.  for  A.pril-May  delivery.  9'lier 
woul  d bo  further  buyers  at  ltd  per  cz.  fer  forward  deli 
very  uow,  and  also  ll|d  per  oz.  spot,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  hed  at  those  figures.  The  B.  & S agents  have 
relusfd  all  offers  below  13d  per  oz.for  January-Fehruary,  and 
[^0  id  firmly  at  that  quotattion’ 


A PAMPERED  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Christison,  a Darjeeling  tea-planter 
and  Manager  of  the  Lebong  Tea  Company,  Limited 
has  begun  a strenuous  agitation  against  an  importan 
public  grievance,  in  regard  to  which  some  correspon 
dence  has  appeared  in  the  Englishman  lately.  Mr 
Christiton,  for  the  first  time,  tries  to  bring  an  organised 
protest,  and  Government  pressure,  if  possible,  against 
what  has  been  generally  known  as  the  excessive  cupidity 
of  the  Darjeeling-Himalajan  Railway  Company,  fos- 
tered as  it  is  by  the  indulgence  of  an  over-lavish  Go- 
vernment. Although  subsidised  from  the  public  funds 
to  an  extent  that  no  railway  in  the  country  Vas  been,  the 
public  interest  is  the  last  thing  it  seems  to  look  to, 
payment  of  a large  dividend  to  shareholders  and  fat 
salaries  to  officers  appearing  to  be  its  fole  concern. 
The  rolling-stock  it  maintains  is  far  from  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  traffic  along  the  line,  so 
that  in  busy  and  rainy  seaEons  goods  accum  nlaie 
at  the  stations  to  the  great  loss  of  importers 
and  exporters,  notwithstanding  that  bullock  carts  still 
carry  a good  deal  of  the  traffic.  The  consequence  is 
tbat,  in  order  to  secure  a large  dividend  from  a com- 
paratively small  traffic,  the  rates  have  been  kept  up  from 
the  beginning  at  exorbitant  figures,  though  it  lias  b een 
amply  proved  that,  with  Eome  present  sacrifice  by 
laying  out  money  on  rolling-stock  and  improving  ar- 
rangements, the  rates  could  be  considerably  reduced 
without  any  permanent  loss  to  the  income  of  the 
Railway. 

Passenger  fares  by  the  Darjeeling-Himalayan  Rail" 
w ay  tor  firtt  and  second  classes  are  four  times  as 
high  as  those  cn  the  Eastern  Bengal  State  Railway, 
and  third  class  fares  more  than  six  times  as  high 
as  on  the  lowest  class  of  the  Eastern IBengal  State 
Railway,  Parcel  rates  are  higher  for  5 miles  of  the 
Darjeeling-Himalayan  Railway  than  for  328  miles  of 
the  Eastern  Bengal  State  Railway.  With  regard  to 
goods  generally  the  highness  of  the  scale  will  be  under, 
stood  when  it  is  known  that  the  price  of  coal  together 
with  freight  from  Naihati  to  Silligorie  (305  mile) 
amounts  to  very  much  the  same  as  the  charge  for 
freight  alone  over  the  51  miles  of  Darjeeling-Hima- 
layan  Railway  from  Silligoorie  to  Darjeeling. 

In  response  to  strong  representations  for  reduction 
of  rates  made  by  the  Darjeeling  Tea  Planters’ 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Christison  is  a 
leading  member,  the  Darjeeling-Himalayan  Railway 
has  offered  a rebate  of  5 per  cent  on  coal  and 
per  cent  on  all  other  goods.  But  Mr.  Christison 
regards  this  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  he  urges  upon  the 
Association  to  press  for  more,  and  if  accepting  the 
terms  offered  by  the  Darjeeling-Himalayan  Railway 
not  to  bind  itself  to  keep  quiet  for  the  next  five 
years,  as  is  stipulated  for  by  the  former.  In  one 
of  his  circular  letters  addressed  to  the  members  of 
the  Association  through  its  Secretary,  Major  Harrison, 
Mr.  Christ!, sou  writes:  — 

“ It  is  very  evident  from  the  paltry  reduction 
upon  coal  (the  moat  important  of  all)  where  the 
difficulty  lies.  If  a proper  reduction  were  made, 
the  increase  of  traffic  would  be  such  that  the  Rail- 
way could  not  carry  it.  It  therefore  is  the  duty  of 
the  Association  to  go  to  the  root  of  tbo  evil,  and  in- 
duce the  Railway  to  increase  its  roiliug-stook  and 
otherwise  improve  its  arrangements  in  regard  to 
stations,  godowus,  cranes,  &o.,  and,  if  necessary,  oven 
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petition  Government  for  this.  The  line  is  clearly 
being  worked  for  the  immediate  profit  of  the  share- 
holders, and  not  for  the  good  of  the  public.  Govern- 
ment has  granted  the  Railway  vast  conceasions  in  the 
pnblio  interest  and  wonld  certainly  insist  upon  it 
making  proper  arrangements  for  the  public  traffic  if 
a strong  representation  were  made  in  the  proper 
quarter.  It  is  calculatea  by  the  beat  authority  that 
ten  lakhs  are  nei  deu  to  provide  rolling-stock,  and 
otherwise  put  the  hue  into  proper  order.  The  raising 
of  this  extra  capital  might  affect  the  dividends  for  a 
time,  but  the  shiieholders  wonld  ultimately  be  gainers 
as  well  as  the  public.’' 

The  ■'  couce^Blons  ” referred  to  in  the  above 
paragraph  are  six  very  substantial  ones,  besides 
others  of  a minor  : 'ure.  These  are  (1) : — Free  use 
of  the  Cart  Roa  > b(  iweeii  Silligootie  and  Darjeeling, 
said  to  be  m em  the  bes'  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  for 
the  laying  of  the  liues  o'  he  Darjeeliug-Himalayan 
Railway.  (2)  In  regaid  o “hi.  maiuteuanoe  of  this 
Cart  Road  the  R.iilway  Oompai  y is  ia  ihe  position  of 
contractors  to  the  Govcrnm.  nt,  being  pain  for  on  a 
most  liberal  scale  of  rates,  with  15  per  cent,  added  for 
tools,  plant,  and  supervision,  the  landslips  being  looked 
after  oy  the  Government  for  the  first  five  years,  and 
still  very  largely,  if  not  entirely.  (3)  A most  liberal 
subsidy  for  the  carriage  of  mails.  (4)  Free  use  of 
Silligoorie  Station  and  appliances  till  the  line  makes 
a clear  dividend  of  per  cent.  (5)  All  materials  for 
the  Darjeeling-Himaiuyau  Railway  carried  at  a 
reduction  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  minimum  rates  over  the 
Northern  Bengal  State  Rsilway.  (6;  On  completion  ot 
contract,  the  Governm- ui  to  take  over  the  line  at  the 
market  priceof  shares  plus  25  per  cent,  premium  on 
such  market  price.  The  grant  of  the  usa  of  the  Oart 
R ;ad  saved  the  Darjecling-Himalayan  Railway  Com- 
pany 50  lakhs,  and  iu  has  recently  obtained  exemp- 
tion from  payment  of  road  and  public  work  cesses. 

In  view  of  these  concessions  from  the  public  funds, 
and  presumably  in  the  public  interest,  Mr.  tlhristison 
lightly  insists,  and  hopes  that  a fair  reduction  in  the 
rates  for  goods,  particularly  for  coal,  may  be  obtained, 
and  better  arrangements  made  for  the  carriage  ot  the 
traffic.  Other  railways  have  borne  the  whole  cost  of 
their  construction,  and  without  any  such  concessions 
manage  to  offer  rates  immeasurably  lower,  paying 
themselves  fairly  and  furnishing  every  necessary 
convenience  to  the  pnblio.  Over  and  above  the  high 
charges,  not  the  least  of  the  inconveniences  by  the 
Dirjeeling-Himalayan  Railway,  is  the  discreditable 
delay  that  takes  place  in  the  transit  of  goods  owing  to 
the  insufficiency  of  rolling-stock,  so  that  go- 
downs  are  often  reported  blocked,  and  goods 
have  to  lie  exposed  in  the  rains;  while  a good  deal 
of  traflao  is  carried  yet  by  bullock  carts  and  other 
modes  of  conveyance  that  ought,  with  fair  rates 
and  better  arrangements,  to  go  by  rail.  Mr.  Christison 
suggests  that  the  number  of  carriages  and  waggons 
of  the  Railway  should  he  increased  together  with  a 
redaction  of  rates,  and  a fourth  class  should  be  pro. 
vided  for  the  poorer  classes  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  its 
present  third  class  particularly  as  so  many  coolies  have 
to  be  transported  over  it.  He  farther  declares  that 
instead  of  the  5 per  cent  reduction  on  coal  offered  by 
the  Darjeeling-Himalayan  Railway  no  less  than  33J  per 
cent  would  be  fair,  and  even  50  per  cent  would  not 
be  unreasonable  or  out  of  proportion  to  the  rates  for 
coal  charged  by  other  lines,  while  in  place  of  the 
74  per  cent  general  reduction  offered  under  other 
heads,  10,  18,  20,  25,  40  and  even  66  per  cent  on 
different  goods  “ would  be  fair,  and  nothing  more.” 
These  contentions  are  supported  by  an  array  of  statis- 
tics carefully  collected  and  arranged  so  that  there 
can  be  no  twoopiuions  as  to  the  conclusion  they  lead 
to.  Mr.  Christison  points  out  that  the  reduction  now 
offered  by  the  Darjeiling- Himalayan  Railway  Oom- 
pauy.  S')  as  to  draw  the  Darjeeling  planters  into  an 
agreement  to  keep  quiet  and  send  all  their  goods 
by  the  Railway  for  the  next  five  years,  is  a repetition 
of  Mr.  Prestago’s  old  bribe  (with  au  addition  of  24 
per  cent;  to  got  the  Darjeeling  Carrying  Company 
eloised  and  thus  have  a monopoly  of  the  Iraflio  over 
the  Cart  Road.  “ The  Agreement,”  remarks  Mr. 


Christison,  “is  unworthy  of  any  railway.  Certainly,  if 
the  Association,  as  well  as  the  individual  members  ac- 
cepting, are  to  be  bound  hard  and  fast  for  five  years, 
and  other  routes  to  be  closed,  the  rebate  is  nut  worth 
the  sacrifice.”  Mr.  Christison  would  rather  have  the 
cart  traffic  revived  on  its  old  scale  if  the  Darjeeling- 
Himalayan  Railway  does  not  come  to  terms.  The 
common  rates  h;  bullock  carts  from  Silligoorie  to  Dar- 
jeeling vary  from  6J  annas  to  8 annas  per  maund — 
10  annas  and  upwards  in  the  lains  being  rather  an 
unusual  fare,  and  9 annas  per  maund  being  rarely  paid 
by  those  who  carry  regularly  and  understand  the  busi- 
ness. Taking  8 annas  as  the  average  rate,  it  is  little 
over  half  the  charge  by  the  Darjeeling-Himalayan 
Railway  if  down  traffic  (which  includes  large  quantities 
of  tea)  be  allowed  for. 

Mr.  Christison  has  taken  up  a very  good  cause,  and 
he  deserves  the  support  of  all  sections  of  the  pnblio. 
He  is  fighting  in  the  interest  not  alou>- of  the  Dar- 
]ccling  tea  planters,  but  otthepuolic  generally  to  whom 
the  Darjeeiiug  trade  and  Darjeeling  as  a place  of 
business  as  well  as  sanitarium,  are  daily  growing  to 
be  of  greater  importance.  Hope. 

— Indian  I'lanters’  Gazette. 

^ 

TEA  CULTIVATION  IN  JAVA. 

The  Italian  Bolletino  Consoldre  gives  the  following 
account  ot  the  present  condition  of  the  tea  industry 
in  Java ; — 

The  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  Dutch  Indies  is  practi- 
cally confined  to  the  island  of  Java.  It  is  mainly 
carried  on  in  the  province  of  Preauger,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  isiaud,  where  it  is  rather  a part  of  horti- 
culture than  ot  agriculture.  The  industry  is  in  the 
hands  of  experienced  planters,  who  are  sparing  no  pains 
to  increase  the  prominence  and  quality  ot  the  Java 
teas.  Notwithstanding  their  cire,  However,  as  early  as 
in  1887,  they  could  not  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
price  of  their  article.  In  ls88  it  continued  to  fall,  and 
the  planters  were  forced  to  expend  their  utmost  energy 
ou  saving  their  plantations  from  ruin.  This  was  the 
case  not  merely  with  recent  enterprises,  but  with  old 
plantations,  that  had  flourished  for  many  years.  The 
weight  of  this  depression  fell,  of  course,  on  the  native 
population,  which  until  then  had  obtained  a comfor- 
table livelihood  by  the  cultivation  of  tea.  The  quantity 
produced  ou  the  Java  tea  plantations  scarcely  fluctuated 
in  the  three  years,  1886,  1887,  and  1888;  it  remained 
at  about  325,000  kilos,  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  this  steady  decline  in  price,  the  Java 
tea  plauiations  have  been  ravaged  by  an  insect  {Relo- 
poletis  antonia),  called  Boedock  Hamand  in  Malay, 
and  Theluis  (tea-louse)  in  Dutch,  which  each  year 
destroys  in  value  hundreds  of  thousands  of  florins.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  the  planters  have  offered  the 
most  liberal  rewards  to  any  one  who  will  devise  an  in- 
fallible mode  of  freeing  them  from  this  devastating 
foe  but  hitherto  with  as  little  success  as  in  the  case 
of  the  diseases  of  the  coffee-palm  and  the  sugar-cane. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  noticeable  a distinct  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  Java  teas.  Until  lately, 
ou  account  of  the  quantity  of  tannin  which  it  contains, 
the  Java  tea  has  only  been  bought  in  Europe  when 
mixed  with  China  tea;  but  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  has  now  rendered  that  needless,  while  the  cul- 
tivation of  Assam  plants  will  presently  enable  the 
planters  to  compete  with  Ceylon  and  British  India. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  during  the  last  two  years 
great  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  tea.  The  most  recent  inventions  have 
bein  applied,  and  nothing  which  is  happening  in  Asia, 
which  can  be  of  any  utility  to  the  Java  tea  planters,  is 
peimitted  to  escape  their  attention.  For  many  years 
past  it  has  been  proved  that  the  climate  and  the  soil 
of  Java  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tea, 
and  are  powerfully  aided  by  the  regular  rainfall  in  that 
monntainous  country,  which  produces  an  abundant 
growth  of  leaves, — L,  and  C,  Express,  Nov.  28th, 
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POTATOES  AS  PEN  WIPEES. 

One  of  the  chief  woes  of  the  ready  writer,  be  he 
olerk  or  what  not,  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  no 
sooner  gets  a pen  into  good  working  order  than 
it,  like  the  “ dear  gazelle,”  comes  to  an  untimely 
end  from  the  corrosion  caused  by  the  ink,  Life  is 
not  long  enough  to  use  and  mend  quills,  nor  to 
apply  with  delicate  firmness  the  pen  wiper  to  a 
steel  one.  But  some  genius  has  now  hit  on  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  which  has  the  merit  of 
the  most  extrema  simplicity.  In  many  offices,  we 
are  informed,  a potato  is  used  instead  of  a pen 
wiper.  The  juicy  tuber  holds  the  pen  steady, 
removes  at  once  all  ink  from  the  nib,  and  prevents, 
or  at  least  very  greatly  delays,  the  process  of  cor- 
rosion, and  spares  many  a well-loved  pen  to  a ripe 
old  age. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

♦ 

CURIOSITIES  OF  MISNOMER. 

Black  lead  is  not  lead  at  all,  but  a compound  of  car- 
bon and  a small  quantity  of  iron.  Brazilian  grass  is 
not  grass,  and  never  saw  Brazil — it  is  nothing  but 
strips  of  palm  leaf.  Burgundy  pitch  is  not  pitch,  and 
does  not  come  from  Burgundy;  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  resin  and  palm-oil.  Catgut  is  made  from  the 
entrails  of  sheep.  Cuttle-bone  is  not  bone,  but  a kind 
of  chalk  once  enclosed  in  the  fo  sil  remains  of  ex- 
tinct specimens  of  cuttlefish.  German  silver  was  not 
invented  in  Germany,  and  does  not  contain  a particle 
of  silver.  Cleopatra’s  Needle  (the  obelisk  now  in 
Central  Park)  was  not  erected  by  the  Egyptian  Queen 
who  “lost  Mark  Antony  the  world,”  nor  in  her 
honor  : nor  has  that  other  Egyptian  monument, 
known  as  Pompey’s  Pillar,  any  historical  connection 
with  Porapey  in  any  way — being  erected  by  or  in 
honor  of  a very  different  Roman,  Diocletian,  and  it 
ought  to  bo  known  by  his  name. 

Sealing-wax  contains  no  wax  at  all,  but  is 
composed  of  Venice  turpentine,  shellac  and  cinnabar 
(or  red  lead).  Turkish  baths  did  not  orginate  in 
Turkey,  and  are  not  baths,  properly  so-called,  but 
rather  heated  chambers.  Whalsbcne  is  not  bone, 
although  it  does  come  from  the  leviathan  for  which 
Nantucket,  New  Bedford  and  Srg  Harbor  used  to 
make  those  three-year  voyages  ; moreover,  it  is  said 
not  to  possess  a single  property  of  bone. 

Truly,  it  seems  that  the  nomenclature  of  com- 
mon things  is  not  unlike  that  celebrated  definition 
which  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  once  made 
of  a crab — “ a small  red  fish  which  swims  back 
ward” — and  of  which  Cuvier  remaked  that  “ the 
crab  was  not  a fish,  it  was  not  red,  and  it  did 
not  swim  backward — but  that  otherwise  the  defi- 
nition was  admirable  1 ” — Providence  Journal. 


SISSAL  FIBRE. 

Mr.  Benson,  Assistant  Director  of  Agriculture, 
Madras,  in  continuation  ot  previous  correspondence, 
writing  on  the  8th  May  said : — “ In  reply  to  j’onr 
letter  dated  3rd  instant,  for  which  I ih,nk  you,  I 
have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I liave  com- 
municated the  contents  thereof  to  my  correspondent, 
and  I will  let  you  know  the  re.sults.  In  the  meantime 
you  may  be  interested  in  reading  tire  following 
extract  from  a letter  received  from  the  Director, 
Botanical  Department,  Northern  India,  regarding  the 
plant,  from  which  it  would  ap|iear  that  there  seems 
to  bo  some  doubt  as  to  the  Sisal  hemp  being  obtaim  d 
from  a plant  not  already  introduced.” 

“ Extract. — Sisal  hemp  is  said  to  bo  yielded  by 
Agave  Sisnlaiia.  This  is  proliably  only  a variety  of 
the  American  plant  called  Ai/ive  vivipiira,  wliich  is 
abundantly  cultivated  as  a In'ipc  piano  in  varijus 
parts  of  India,  and  is  largely  used  for  fibre  in  Upper 


India.  Any  number  of  bulbs  or  small  plants  could 
be  ent  to  you  from  Saharunpore,  hut  as  the  carriage 
wou  d be  expensive,  it  would  be  better  to  arrange  fer 
a supply  nearer  at  band.  It  is  mentioned  on  page 
118  of  Dr.  Bidie’s  catalogue  of  the  Raw  Products  of 
Southern  India.” 

Mr.  D.  Morris,  of  Kew,  writing  in  April  in  reply 
to  inquiries,  said: — -“We  have  very  fully  dealt  with 
Sissal  Hemp  in  the  Kew  Bulletin,  and  last  month  we 
gave  some  additional  information  in  treating  of 
Bombay  Aloe  fibre.  This  letter  was  not  before  you 
when  you  wrote.  The  greatest  difiBoulty  would  be 
experienced  m obtaining  plants  of  Sissal  hemp  from 
Yucatan  or  the  Bahamas.  We  have,  however,  esta- 
blished the  fact,  that  the  true  Sissal  hemp  exists  in 
the  Turks  Islands,  dependencies  of  Jamaica,  and  also 

in  Florida As  regards  machines  there  are,  no 

doubt,  several  iu  use  in  dift'ereut  parts  of  the  world. 
For  instance,  in  Mauritius  they  have  a very  simple 
and  apparently  satisfactory  machine,  which  has  been 
used  for  several  years.  This  cleans  the  leaves  of  the 
Furcroea  gigantea.  In  Yuc-tan  they  have  the  Death 
and  Ellwood  Machiues,  I believe,  but  they  also  use 
another  machiue  somewhat  similar  to  the  Mauritius 
machines.  A full  account  of  this  last  will  appear  in 
the  Kew  Bulletin  for  May.  Whou  the  subject  is  sufli- 
cienlly  advanced  to  import  machines  for  cleaning 
Agave  leaves  on  a lar^e  scale  in  India,  I have  little 
doubt  that  either  the  Mauritius  or  Yucatan  machines 
will  be  found  to  affinr  l adequate  results,  or  failing 
these,  there  is  a new  machine  brought  out  by  the  Death 
Fibre  M .chine  Company  which  is  said  to  be  a great 
improvement  on  all  former  machines.” 

Since  Mr.  Morris’  letti-r  was  received,  the  Kew 
Bulletin  for  May  is  to  hand,  with  a description  by 
M.  de  Obazal  of  the  machines  ii  ed  in  Mauritius  for 
cleaning  a'one  fibie.  Th.-  subject  will  receive  careful 
attenti'  n,  as  there  can  be  no  d mbt  thar.  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  the  species  of  A'>ave,  common  in  India, 
conld  be  made  to  yield  handsome  returns,  as  it  will 
thrive  on  land  unsnited  for  ordinary  crops.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  Society’s  C.imrnittee  remarks  as 
follows  about  the  fi’ re.  tf  this  plant: — ‘‘Aloe  fibre 
becomes  more  valuable  when  the  price  ot  Maaiila 
hemp  is  high,  and  th- re  is  more  fluotui'tion  in  Manilla 
hemp  than  any  other  fibre.  It  is  not  merely  supply 
and  demand  but,  being  a '-eiirralized  and  compara- 
tively small  business,  it  ,1s  a tavou  ite  for  speculation, 
and  the  price  is  furced  up  oi  teii  50  per  cent.,  suddenly. 
It  has  so  happened  for  the  .ai-t  wo  years.  Just  now 
the  price  is  low.  It  is  wheu  t e pric  of  Manilla 
hemp  rises  so  high  from  specu  nti  n,  that  other  fibres, 
such  as  aloe,  are  more  m d-.-mami.” 

No  doubt  with  a large  st-  ndy  supply  of  the  fibre 
existing  in  the  country,  special  use.c-  would  be  found 
for  it.  Messrs.  Hartun  & Co.  of  Calcutta,  produce  a 
very  lasting  and  neat  matting,  somewhat  like  coir,  but 
finer,  from  this  material,  samples  of  which  will  be  Sent 
to  Kew  to  show  wh  it  is  already  done  m the  country 
with  hand  cleaned  fibre. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  aloe  fibre,  read 
the  following  letter  to  the  D puty  Secretary  from 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Neale,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut : — 

“ I have  seen  an  article  written  by  you  copied  in 
the  “ Scientific  American  ■’  relating  to  Pine-apple  fibre, 
I am  thoroughly  posted  on  fibre  machinery,  and  could 
get  yon  up  a simple  and  good  machine  for  get  iug 
the  fibre  out  if  the  leaf  in  an  expedi  ious  manner; 
so  it  would  be  iu  gooel  shape  to  be  fed  into  drawing 
frames  and  cards.  I can  make  the  machine  small  and 
light  running,  so  it  can  be  worked  by  hand  or  foot 
power,  horse  power,  or  steam  power.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  know  the  extreme  length  of  the 
leaf,  and  if  I had  a small  quantity  of  the  leaf,  I 
o.iuld  run  it  thriugh  the  mach  ne  and  send  it  on  to  you. 
I understand  it  cught  to  go  through  green  so  as  to 
save  the  fibre.  I think  I could  build  a light  ruuuing 
foot  power  machine  that  would  turn  out  250  lb.  per 
day,  liackles  in  good  shape  for  the  Drawing  Frame.” 
Ill  acknnwledgiiig  Mr.  Neal’s  letter,  ho  was  informed 
that  thou  ’li  the  Society  was  not  prepared  to  buy  tlie 
machine,  lhai  should  he  send  one  for  trial,  it  would 
ho  carefully  tested,  and  a full  report  sent  to  him. 
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Should  the  machine  prove  a success,  he  could  be  put 
into  communication  with  people  in  India  who  would 
be  willing  to  negociate  with  him  for  working  it 
commercially. — Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  India. 

♦ 

Handbook  of  Agricultueal  and  Commercial  Con- 
cerns IN  Netherlands  India. — From  Mr.  J.  H, 
de  Bussy  of  Amsterdam  we  have  received  the 
third  annual  issue  (for  1890)  of  the  “ Handboek 
voor  Cultuur-en  Handels-Ondernemingen  in  Neder- 
landsoh-Indie.”  This  is  a most  useful  work 
containing  information  regarding  the  various  estates, 
firms,  &c.,  in  Ihe  Dutch  East  and  West  Indies 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  with  indexes 
of  names.  The  Grovernment  regulations  for  the 
cultivation  of  land  and  the  cooly  ordinances  are 
also  given.  The  whole,  however,  is  in  Dutch 
which  to  most  Ceylon  planters  is  “ double  Dutch.” 

The  Calcutta  Incinerator. — Mr.  Harrington 
writes  as  follows : — The  incinerator  is  to  be  re- 
lighted on  6th  December.  The  alterations  that  have 
been  effected  are— (1)  The  chimney  has  been 
heightened  from  139  to  200  feet,  (2)  A powerful 
smoke  crematorium  has  been  constructed,  (3)  Self- 
acting hot  air  blasts  have  been  introduced,  which 
pass  through  the  hottest  part  of  the  refuse  furnaces 
on  to  the  smoke  crematorium  ; and  the  smoke 
crematorium  chamber  is  so  intersected  with  rever- 
berating cross  walls  of  heat  absorbing  material  that  a 
very  high  temperature  will  bo  maintained  therein. 
After  these  alterations  and  when  the  incinerator 
has  become  fairly  heated,  Mr.  Harrington  anticipates 
that  there  will  be  but  little  smoke  escaping  from 
the  chimney. — Indian  Engineer,  Dec.  6th. 

IIow  He  Planted  My  Potatoes. — The  piece 
of  ground  would  be  about  150  square  j’ards  in  area, 
so  rather  le^s  thiu  5 rods,  and  was  sheltered  nnd 
warm,  and  had  been  long  under  cultivation.  The 
last  digging  it  had  got  was  when  the  winter  frosts 
had  departed,  some  time  late  in  March-  Johann 
was  furnisbel  with  the  ordinary  Croatian  hoe,  fitted 
on  a haudle  of  about  2 feet  6 inches  long,  and  with 
the  heart-shaped  blade,  and  bending  low,  was  scoop- 
ing out  the  shallow  basins  destined  to  receive  the 
sets  at  the  stretch  of  his  long  legs  apart — that  is, 
about  3 feet  6 inches.  I could  see  that  the  quantity 
of  “ seed  ” required  would  be  much  less  than  by  the 
English  mode  of  planting;  but  I did  not  expostulate 
much  with  him  about  it,  although  I imagined  that 
my  crop  would  be  a light  one.  The  sets  were  duly 
planted,  and  the  ground  made  level  with  the  afore- 
said hoe.  Under  the  hot  sun  of  Southern  Moravia 
the  shoots  soon  came  above  ground,  and  here  another 
surprise  awaited  me ; for  when  their  earthing-up 
became  necessary,  my  Croat,  instead'  of  drawing  up 
the  earth  in  long  ridge®,  in  English  fashion,  made  a 
little  rounded  hillock  around  each  stem,  or  bunch  of 
stems,  and  as  the  tubers  grew,  and  the  hillock  dis- 
tended under  the  pressure  of  growth  below,  more 
soil  was  drawn  to  it ; but  at  the  finish  each  set  had 
its  own  hillock  of  mould,  independent  of  its  neigh- 
bours. This  fbrm  of  earthing-up  allowed  the  haulm, 
which  was  strong,  to  lay  on  the  ground,  between  the 
hills,  and  not  on  them,  so  that  had  disease  attacked 
the  Potatos,  the  spores  of  the  Peronospora  would 
have  mainly  fal'en  on  ground  which  contained  no 
tnbera ; moreover,  the  sun’s  rays  shone  on  every  part 
of  the  haulm — a matter  of  great  importance  in  plant 
growth,  more  especially  if  the  growth  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, 'i'he  crop  of  Potatos  was  enormous,  and  measured 
from  three-quarters  to  1 peek  at  a root,  which,  at  that 
rate,  was  150  pocks  for  the  5 rods  of  ground  planted. 

I felt  that  the  foreigner,  with  his  inborn  oommon 
sense,  had  tauglil  me  a useful  lesson ; hut  it  w.as 
only  one  among  many  that  had  slill  to  he  mastered. 
Uecollectiona  of  an  Englishman  Abroad — Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  \ 


Tank  Ships  in  the  Nitrate  Trade.— A new 
departure  in  the  construction  of  ships  designed  for 
the  nitrate  trade  was  heralded  by  the  launching  of 
the  largest  sailing  ship  in  the  world  the  other  day, 
says  the  London  City  Leader.  This  ship  is  remark- 
able, not  only  for  its  size,  hut  for  the  arrangements 
made  to  preserve  its  cargo.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  a 
strong  attraction  for  water,  absorbing  so  much  of  it 
from  the  air  as  to  be  dissolved  by  it  in  large  quantities 
vrhen  in  hulk.  The  custom  is  to  discharge  this  nitrate 
liquor  overboard,  and  so  lose  it,  but  on  the  new  vessel 
special  tanks  are  fitted  in  the  hold,  into  which  the 
liquor  drain-. — Bradstreets. 

The  Technical  Experts  who,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  have  been  to  Merv 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  state  of  the 
irrigation  works  carried  out  by  the  Russian  Ad- 
ministration in  Central  Asia  on  the  Czar’s  estate 
in  that  region,  have  returned  to  St.  Petersburg, 
bringing  very  unfavourable  reports  of  the  condition 
of  affairs.  The  Administration  had  proposed  to 
effect  the  irrigation  of  about  250,000  acres  of  land, 
but  from  the  Engineer’s  report  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  irrigating  more  than  about 
32,000  acres  at  the  outside. — 0,  Mail. 

The  Yield  op  Mariawatte,  1,347  lb?,  an  Ache  ! 
— This  is  0,-rtaiDly  a splendid  record,  whether  we  take 
the  old  100  acre  plot  or  the  whole  of  the  large  acreage 
under  tea.  From  our  old  files  we  find  that  the  follow- 
ing has  befn  the  yield  of  this  far  famed  field  of  tea 
for  the  past  seven  years : — 


1884 

1,092  lb. 

made 

tea  per  acre. 

1885 

1,178 

do. 

do. 

1886 

1,059 

do. 

do. 

1887 

1,126 

do. 

do. 

1888 

1,033 

do. 

do. 

1889 

1,105 

do. 

do. 

1890 

1,347 

do. 

do. 

Average  of  7 years 

1,133 

do. 

do. 

Potato  Disease. — Time 

■was 

when  it  seemed 

as  if  we  had  no  means  of  arresting  or  mitigating  this 
p'ague.  But  now  we  know  that  by  proper  modes  of 
planting,  adequate  moulding,  the  selection  of  suit- 
able kinds,  or  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  solutioos, 
we  have  the  means  of  controlling  the  disease  to  a 
large  ex'ent.  But  although  each  of  these  methods 
has  been  made  known  widely,  very  few  have  availed 
themselves  of  them.  They  are  specially  suited  for 
the  cottagar,  t e allotment  gardener,  and  the  culti- 
vator on  a small  scale,  and  it  is  disappointing  to  see 
no  effort  at  all  made  to  mitigate  the  pest.  What 
is  still  more  disht  an  eniug  is  to  witne.ss  the  utter 
apathy  with  wh'ch  ev -u  intelligent  cultivators  allow 
the  disease  to  be  propagated  wholesale  by  their 
cirelessness  and  their  almo.st  incredible  negligence, 
which  ensure  the  best  possible  neai:s  of  facilitating 
the  growth  and  dispersion  or  the  fungus. — Gardeners' 
.Chronicle. 

Cinchona  Planting  in  Java. — An  extraordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the  West 
Java  Cinchona  Company  was  held  in  Amsterdam 
last  week,  when  the  managing  director,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Boissevsin,  submitted  certain  proposals  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  undertaking  is  hardly  so  pros- 
perous as  its  proprietors  could  desire.  It  was 
proposed  that  of  the  four  plantations  belonging  to 
the  company — viz.  Tjiseureuh,  Bajabang,  Pan- 
gairan  and  Tjidoerian  -Ihe  two  former  shall  be 
entirely  uprooted.  The  proceeds  of  the  bark  thus 
obtained  are  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  share  capital 
of  the.  company.  It  is  estimated  that  the  capital 
will  by  this  method  be  reduced  by  about  30  per 
cent.,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  two  remaining 
plantations  will  yield  a sufficient  profit  to  admit 
the  payment  of  a fair  dividend  on  the  reduced 
capital.  The  proposal,  which  was  the  result  of  an 
investigation  ol  the  company’s  plantations  by  an 
expert,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. — Ohemist  and 
Druggist,  Dec.  19. 
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NOTES  ON  PEODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Sick  Man  of  China.— The  ontlook  for  Chinese 
tea-growera  is  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  If  India  and 
Ceylon  supply  75  per  cent  of  the  tea  oonsnmed,  and 
this  is  the  estimate,  tea-growing  in  China  is  a bad 
business.  Since  Oeylon  planters  turned  their  attention 
to  tea  new  life  has  been  imported  into  the  industry, 
so  far  as  British  enterprise  is  concerned.  There  has 
been  no  biding  of  light  under  a tea  chest.  The 
advertisement  business  in  various  forms  has  been  well 
worked,  and  so  far  from  injuring  their  fellow-planters 
in  the  Indian  lea  districts  by  their  trumpet-tongued 
announcements,  the  Ceylon  planters  have  helped  to 
a well  the  consumption  of  Indian  as  well  as  Ceylon 
tea,  China  is  the  sufferer,  and  a very  acute  one.— 
S.  and  C.  Mail,  Dec.  12th. 

STAPLE  EXPOETS : TOTALS  EOE 
1889  AND  1890. 

From  the  Customs  Tables  we  take  the  returns 
up  to  the  end  of  December.  It  will  be  observed 
that  last  month  shewed  a good  deal  of  aotivity  in 
the  shipping  of  Tea,  Cinchona,  Cocoa  and  CoSee. 
The  total  exports  for  1890,  according  to  the  Customs 
accounts  (which  differ  from  those  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce)  show  44,869,015  lb.  of  tee,  an  increase 
of  over  11  million  lb.  on  1889 : 8,720,287  lb. 
cinchona  bark,  a decrease  of  600,000  lb. ; cocoa, 
15,697  ewt.,  a decrease  of  3,000  cwt. ; while  coHoe  of 


all  kinds  shows  a slight  increase : — 


1889.. 

Coffee  Plan- 

Coffee  Native. 

Coffee  Libe 

Months 

tation.  cwt, 

cwt. 

rian  cwt. 

January 

10,941 

1,868 

19 

February 

12.283 

1,861 

72 

March 

4,567 

799 

65 

April 

1,313 

1,582 

97 

May 

1,215 

852 

70 

June 

4,139 

867 

113 

July 

7,533 

25 

54 

August 

11,608 

181 

90 

September 

2,917 

131 

85 

October 

2,415 

121 

8 

November 

5,6t)6 

268 

13 

December 

... 

12,610 

142 

■ 21 

1890 

77,207 

8,697 

707 

January 

• 4t 

19 ,857 

966 

258 

February 

16,616 

13 1 

82 

March 

10,463 

606 

497 

April 

1,578 

1,360 

401 

May 

3,056 

726 

734 

June 

4,803 

624 

255 

July 

6,797 

256 

194 

August 

4,324 

42 

207 

b eptember 

1,920 

314 

87 

October 

3,115 

313 

241 

November 

4,010 

1.59 

46 

December 

3,519 

236 

66 

80,057 

5,713 

3,058 

1889. 

Tea, 

Cocoa. 

Cinchona, 

Months 

lb. 

cwt- 

lb 

January 

2,663,041 

.3,915 

1,076,700 

Februar 

2,089, 615A 

2,328 

834,106 

March 

3,522,929 

1,733 

813,345 

April 

■ 2,6j1,082§ 

540 

1,026,177 

May 

3,600,608 

227 

827,732 

June 

3,685.857 

1,130 

559,196 

July 

2,702,2411 

1,210 

365,758 

August 

2,729,904i 

1,553 

1,035,454 

September 

1,604,147 

412 

669,977 

October 

3.030„324 

45 

675,818 

November 

2,615,628 

274 

735,90.3 

December 

2,847,231 

6,262 

715,562 

3.3,752,612 

18,629 

9,325,728 

1890. 

— 

January 

3,293,325 

3,905 

520,311 

February 

3,1.56,.583 

2,111 

741,815 

Marcli 

3,407,883 

1,937 

796,090 

April 

4,122,827 

1,338 

699,921 

May 

4,791,586 

906 

874,050 

June 

4,996,447 

633 

617,942 

July 

... 

5,250,5:^8 

1,077 

058,982 

August 

3.400,975 

G97 

978,762 

September 

2,944.8.83 

8.3 

640.847 

October 

3,143,204 

260 

939,377 

November 

3, 351, .560 

1093 

592,221 

December 

3,003,204 

1652 

579,369 

41,869,015 

15,679 

8,720,287 

69 
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THE  AMSTEEDAM  CINCHONA  AUCTIONS. 

{Telegram  from  our  Correspondent.) 

Amsteedasi,  Dec.  13th. 

The  manufacturing  bark  offered  at  today’s  auctions 
contained  an  aggregate  of  about  13J  tons  sulphate  of 
quiume,  or4'03  per  cent  on  the  average,  divided  as 
follows  : — About  22  tons  contain  1'2  per  cent  ; about 
64  tons  contain  2'3  per  cent;  about  101  tons  epntain  3'4 
per  cent;  about  62  tons  contain  4'5  pec  cent  ; about  53 
tons  contain  5’6  per  cent;  about  20  tons  contain  6'7 
per  cent ; about  14  tons  contain  7'8  per  cent.  The  en- 
tire supply  was  disposed  of  at  some  decline,  the  unit 
value  being  ; for  low-grade  barks,  7J  to  7f  cents  per 
5 killo.  (=  IJd  to  T§-d  per  lb.) ; and  for  high-grade 
barks,  7f  to  8 cents  (=  about  l|d  per  lb.).  The  fo'- 
lowing  were  the  prices  obtained  : manufacturing  baks 
in  quill,  broken  quill,  and  chip.s,  7 to  63  cents  (=  Ijd 
to  lljd  per  lb.)  ; ditto  root,  16  to  55  cents  (=  3d  to 
lOd  per  lb.).  Druggists’ barks,  in  quills,  broken  qni'I.s, 
and  chips,  7 to  89  cents  (=  1 Jd  to  Is  4d  per  lb.)  ; ditto 
root  bark  from  9 to  37  cents  (=  l|-d  to  6|-l  per  'b  ) 
The  principal  buyers  in  the  order  of  their  purfhaso.s 
were  the  Auerbach  factory,  the  Brnn°'vick  work-.  ..nd 
the  Amsterdam  quinine  works. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 


CEYLON  TEA  AVERAGES  IN  LONDON 
FOR  1890. 

As  the  last  public  sale  of  Oeylon  tea  has  bepo  held 
this  year,  wo  give  below  the  results  of  Reuter’s  ami 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Smithett  & Oo-’e  weekly  telegrams 
during  the  past  twelve  months  in  tabular  form,  with 
similar  fignres  for  the  previous  year,  for  the  sake  of 
effective  comparison.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
on  comparing  tho  two  sots  of  figures  is  the  wonderinl 
uniformity  which  has  characterized  the  averages  this 
year  as  compared  with  last  year.  In  1889,  the  aver- 
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ages  ranged  from  9d  to  Is  2d  a range  of  5d  a lb. 
This  year  the  figures  ranged  from  9|d  to  Is  OJd,  a 
range  of  only  2Jd.  In  other  words  there  has  been 
exactly  50  per  cent  less  range  this  year  than  last. 
Indeed,  when  we  examine  the  monthly  averages,  we 
find  but  little  change  at  all.  The  lowest  was  lOjd  in 
March  and  April,  and  the  highest  ll|d  in  September, 
October,  and  November.  The  figures  for  monthly  aver- 
e s are  as  follows 

Monthly  Aveeages  ddring  1890. 


January 

Hid 

July 

lOid 

February 

llfd 

August 

lOJd 

March 

lOjrd 

September 

ll|d 

April 

lOid 

Cctober 

ll|d 

May 

lOJd 

November 

llfd 

June 

10  Jd 

December 

lid 

These  figures  take  in  conjunction  with  those  given 
below,  ought  to  be  of  great  interest  to  all  our  up- 
country  readers.  The  following  are  the  quantities  offered 
and  sold,  and  the  averages  realized  weekly  in  London 
during  1890  : — 

1889.  1890. 


Pkgs. 

PUgs.  ■ 

Wilson 

Pkgs. 

Pkgs. 

Wilson 

OHd. 

Sold.  Smitliett*s 

Offd. 

Sold.  Smilhetts 

Average. 

Average. 

January 

S 

4500 

3800 

/I0| 

2000 

20C0 

/ni 

10 

9500 

7200 

/lOi 

llOCO 

13000 

/m 

17 

9100 

7000 

— 

11000 

9000 

/III 

24 

9900 

8000 

/10± 

8000 

7000 

/HI 

31 

9200 

7700 

/ICi 

13000 

11000 

/Hi 

February 

7 

9500 

7000 

/lOi 

8000 

7000 

/ll 

14 

6100 

6000 

/lO 

10000 

8000 

/lOJ 

21 

6600 

5000 

/lOi 

9000 

8000 

aoj 

28 

9500 

7800 

/lOi 

11000 

10000 

/lOI 

March 

7 

6900 

60U0 

/1 01 

11000 

9000 

14 

9700 

7300 

/lOi 

7000 

60UO 

/iOj 

21 

6800 

6000 

/lOi 

11000 

10000 

/lOi 

28 

73;o 

5000 

/UlA 

13000 

llOCO 

/ici 

April 

4 

5900 

4800 

/;oi 

4000 

4000 

/Hi 

11 

11700 

8800 

/lO 

18 

5400 

4500 

/lOi 

16000 

11000 

/lOJ 

25 

2700 

2300 

/lOi 

6000 

5100 

/loi 

May 

2 

15750 

14000 

/9| 

11000 

9000 

/lOi 

9 

1G500 

14600 

/9i 

15000 

11000 

/lOI 

16 

11500 

8700 

/04 

9000 

8000 

/lOJ 

23 

12750 

9500 

/Si 

18000 

17000 

/lOI 

30 

6500 

5800 

m 

6000 

6000 

/lo 

June 

6 

8600 

7500 

isi 

23000 

22000 

/lOI 

13 

8900 

8000 

12000 

12000 

/lOi 

20 

23500 

14500 

/9 

15000 

15000 

/Hi 

27 

13760 

12000 

/9 

IGOOO 

14000 

/H 

July 

4 

9700 

8500 

— 

8000 

8000 

m 

11 

12500 

11000 

/lO 

14000 

13000 

/io| 

18 

10000 

8000 

/lOf 

9000 

8000 

/I  Of 

25 

10000 

lOOOu 

/10:1 

14000 

12000 

/lol 

August 

1 

15000 

140C0 

/HI 

16000 

14000 

/Ui 

8 

2000 

2000 

/lOf 

3000 

3000 

/lOi  ■ 

15 

90C0 

9000 

— 

20j00 

17000 

/lOi 

22 

11000 

10000 

1/0's 

19000 

17000 

/lOI 

29 

9800 

9400 

m 

September 

5 

2000 

1000 

im 

2COOO 

1(000 

/H 

12 

8000 

7000 

i/i.i 

7i  00 

7000 

ml 

19 

8000 

8000 

i/ij 

10000 

8000 

1/ 

26 

10000 

9060 

i/i.i 

13000 

12000 

1/0-4 

Colober 

3 

9000 

9000 

in'i 

15000 

14000 

1/ 

10 

11000 

11000 

1/2 

7000 

7000 

1/ 

17 

8000 

7000 

1/2 

9000 

9000 

24 

40U0 

3000 

— 

9000 

8000 

mi 

November 

1 

7000 

7000 

]/lf 

8000 

8000 

1/ 

8 

8000 

60UO 

1/14 

6000 

4000 

1/04 

3 5 

6000 

3000 

l/Oi 

(iOUU 

5000 

1/ 

22 

7000 

5000 

/ll? 

1 1000 

9000 

mi 

29 

.5000 

4000 

V 

10000 

10000 

m 

December 

6 

12000 

lOOOU 

/llif 

7000 

7000 

m\ 

13 

7000 

7000 

/ii.f 

1 1000 

12000 

(H 

^0 

9UOU 

801,0 

/ii.i 

7000 

0000 

m 

Tfjial  447250 

.380200 

643800 

488500 

—Local  “Times.” 


LANKA  PLANTATIONS  CO.,  LD. 

Below  I would  ask  you  to  print  the  same 
journal’s  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Lanka 
Plantations  Company.  In  this  case,  as  in  that 
of  the  P.  & 0.  Company  above  referred  to,  my 
previous  letter  anticipated  nearly  all  that  Sir 
B.  P.  Harding  had  to  say  to  his  shareholders. 
What  fell  from  him,  however,  will  not  on  that 
account  be  less  pleasing  to  your  readers  : — 

The  tenth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Lanka 
Plantations  Company  (Limited)  was  lield  on  Wednes- 
day at  the  offices.  Old  Jewry,  SirR.  P.  Harding  pre- 
sided, and  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  stated 
that  the  advices  which  they  received  continued  to 
lead  them  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  current  year 
would  certainly  not  be  worse  than  the  year  of  which 
they  had  the  accounts  before  them.  He  thought  that 
they  might  fairly  consider  that  the  Company  bad  turned 
the  corner,  and  every  year  which  was  added  to  the 
ege  ot  the  tea  trees  should  improve  their  position. 
They  had  1,400  acres  planted  with  tea,  and  probably 
they  would  soon  have  1,600  acres;  and  if  the  average 
yield,  when  the  trees  got  older,  should  be  only  3001b. 
per  acre,  they  would  have  400,0001b,  of  made  tea  a 
year  to  dispose  of.  He  had  no  doubt  that  this  would 
give  them  very  satisfactory  dividends.  Very  great 
economy  had  been  practised  by  their  agents  and  sup- 
erintendents. They  were  out  of  debt,  and  a debit 
balance  of  £1,468  had  been  discharged.  They  would 
be  asked  to  approve  the  payment  of  the  interim  di- 
vidend on  the  preference  shares,  and  to  sanction  the 
payment  of  a dividend  on  these  shores  for  the  second 
half  of  the  year  as  well  as  the  payment  of  a small 
dividend  (3s  a- share)  on  the  ordinary  shares.  He 
trusted  that  this  would  be  the  beginning  of  a much 
better  state  of  things  than  they  had  experienced  for 
some  years.  Sir  Herbert  B.  Sandford  seconded  the 
motion.  Dr.  Bayford  questioned  the  advisability  of 
paying  the  small  dividend  suggested  on  the  ordinary 
shares.  For  several  years  they  had  had  deficits,  and 
had  accumulated  a substantial  debt,  which  he  thought 
the  credit  balances  shown  this  year  should  have  been 
used  in  diminishing.  He  also  advised  the  further 
planting  of  tea  trees.  The  chairman,  in  reply,  stated 
that  the  coffee  which  they  now  had  was  exceedingly 
good,  and  they  were  advised  that  the  coffee  prospects 
for  1890-1891  were  extremely  satisfactory . They  had 
gone  into  tea  planting  as  their  resources  permitted. 
They  had  reduced  their  indebtedness  ou'  of  the  prcfiie 
and  they  had  expended  £1,900  this  jti.r  in  buildings 
and  in  fresh  tea  planting.  They  intended  to  decrease 
the  suspense  account,  and  not  to  add  the  capital  account 
any  further.  The  report  was  adopted  and  the  divid- 
ends mentioned  wereafterwards approved.— London  Cor. 

— ■ ■ . — 

“KEW  BULLETIN.” 

The  October  number  contains  articles  on  an  edible 
fungus  from  New  Zealand,  Hirneola  polytrioha,  which 
is  nearly  allied  to  our  common  Jew’s-tar  fungus.  It 
appears  that  this  is  in  great  demand  in  China,  al- 
though the  analysis,  as  given  by  Professor  Church, 
seems  to  show  that  its  nutritive  qualities  are  feeble, 
and  that  unlike  most  fungi  hitherto  analysed,  it  is 
very  deficient  in  albuminoids  or  flesb-forming  matters. 
The  preparation  of  Mexican  or  Istle  fibre  from  Agave 
heteraoanfba,  is  described ; the  fibre  being  largely 
made  use  of  for  cheap  scrubbiog-brushes.  The  ravages 
ot  tho  moths  known  as  the  “Nonneu”  (Liparis  mon- 
acha).  In  the  Bavarian  forests,  are  detailed.  It  ap- 
pears, that  in  Bavaria  alone  the  loss  to  the  forest 
revenue  will  amount  for  the  year  to  something  like 
£40,000.  Okso  fibre,  from  Hibiscus  escnlentus,  and 
Oocoimt  butter  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Cocoa, 
butter),  receive  attention.  If  this  tasteless,  fatty  sub- 
stance, can  be  prepared  as  suggested  from  the  copra 
or  dried  Coconuts  of  commerce,  the  .supply  of  material 
would  be  almost  unliu.ited.  Medical  evidence  goes  to 
show  thal  the  fat  in  question  meets  all  hj’gienio  re- 
(juiroraents,  and  is  “far  superior  to  animal  fat  and 
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butter,  aa  well  as  any  of  their  other  substitutes.”-; 
The  November  part  contains  an  article  on  the  Liberian 
Coffee,  introduced  to  Kew  in  1872,  and  distributed 
into  commerce  by  Mr-  Bull  shortly  afterwards.  On 
July  22nd  1876,  p.  101,  Mr.  Hiern  favoured  us  with 
an  article  on  the  subject,  to  accompany  a woodcut 
illustration  taken  partly  from  a plant  in  Mr.  Bulls 
nursery,  partly  from  wild  specimens.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  West  African  Coffee  would  prove  more  robust, 
and  better  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  fungus 
(Hemileia).  At  first,  however,  these  expectations 
seemed  likely  to  be  disappointed  but  now  vro  learn 
the  tide  of  opinion  in  the  planting  world  has  set  in 
favouring  the  Liberian  Coffee,  and  various  extracts 
in  support  of  that  opinion  are  given  in  the  number 
before  us.  The  African  Cola-nut  (Cola  acuminata)  is 
the  subject  of  the  next  article,  which  comprises^  a 
brief  summary  of  what  is  known  on  the  natural  his- 
tory and  properties  of  this  valuable  tree.  The  nuts 
contain  caffein  and  theobromine,  and  their  consump- 
tion is  stated,  on  good  authority,  to  enable  the  natives 
to  undergo  great  exertions  with  relatively  little  fatigue. 
The  bitter  Cola,  also  alluded  to  in  the  Bulletin,  is 
quite  a different  thing.  A figure  of  the  fruit  was  given 
in  the  Journal  of  Botany  for  1875,  by  Dr.  Masters, 
and  the  plant  was  subsequently  described  under  the 
name  Garcinia  Kola  by  Heckel,  who  had  had  over- 
looked what  had  been  previously  published.  The  fruits 
in  question  have  a bitter  taste,  and  are  probably 
destitute  of  the  special  virtues  of  the  true  Cols.— 
Qardeners'  Chronicle,  Nov.  22ud. 

TEA  ON  THE  NEILGIIERRIS 

After  Coffee,  Tea  is  to  the  European  planter  the 
most  important  industry  on  the  Neilgherries.  It  was 
introduced  in  the  year  1835,  but  made  little  progress 
until  after  1860.  At  first  it  had  to  endure  the  same 
drawbacks  that  planting  in  Assam  had,  aiir.,  unskilled 
labour  for  cultivation  and  manufacture  and  inexperienced 
supervision;  on  the  other  hand, it  had  some  advantages, 
such  as  choice  of  land,  cheap  labour  and  manure,  and 
high  prices  for  well-manufactured  produce.  As  manu- 
facture improved  so  did  demand  with  the  usual  result 
over  production  for  local  consumption.  The  excess 
produced  was  sent  to  the  London  market  with  vari- 
able success.  Either  Neilgherrie  Tea  did  not  retain  its 
flavour  in  England  or  planters  did  not  receive  justice  in 
that  quarter,  and  the  latter  ia  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
consumers,  to  whom  expense  was  a secondary  considera- 
tion, and  who  used  the  better  classes  of  Neilgherrie 
Teas,  preferred  getting  them  from  the  estate  direct 
to  using  what  they  termed  “ the  high-priced  flavourless 
Tea”  that  they  obtained  from  grocers  in  England- 

As  Tea  keeps  better  in  large  quantities,  as  sent  in 
chests  to  the  London  market,  than  in  small  boxes,  as 
sent  to  private  purchasers,  the  Neilgherrie  planter  is 
at  a loss  to  understand  why  the  passing  of  his  Teas 
through  the  usual  business  channels  should  result  iu 
their  being  classed  low  and  realising  little  more  than 
“dust"  of  other  Teas.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Neilgherrie  Tea  is  not  strong  like  Assam,  and  that  it  is 
not  at  all  useful  for  mixing  with  tasteless  China 
Teas,  but  it  is  a good  high  class  drinkable  Tea 
by  itself ; especially  iu  India,  where  it  keeps 
with  care  for  a considerable  time.  The  Neilgherrie 
planter  has  something  yet  to  learn,  since  it 
appears  that  his  Tea  does  not  reach  the  English 
market  in  good  condition  in  lead  lined  chests,  while 
those  of  other  districts  do  so. 

A few  estates  have  obtained  high  prices,  such  as  five 
and  ten  shillings  per  pound,  notably  Brooklands  and 
Glendalo,  but  these  prices  were  for  fancy  Teas,  and 
did  not  represent  the  ordinary  manufacture  for  com. 
meroial  purposes.  Lately  Kodaunad  obtained  high 
prices  for  a largo  consignment;  and  if  thi.s  continues, 
it  will  be  a new  departure  on  the  Neilgheries,  and 
help  to  solve  the  most  diffloult  problem  the  Neil- 
gherrie planter  has  to  deal  with,  and  prove  con- 
clusively to  the  mo'.t  sceptical  that  climate  is  not 
the  drawback  to  the  district’s  Teas  realizing  good 
paying  prices  in  the  Louiion  market. 


When  tea  planting  was  rushed  lands  were  planted 
up  that  should  not  have  been.  The  plant  being  hardy 
grows  almost  anywhere,  and  is  not  easy  to  eradicate, 
the  small  pieces  of  root  left  after  a tree  is  dug  out  often 
start  into  new  trees  even  iu  poor  soil.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  hardiness  and  good  growth  as  a tree,  it  does  not 
grow  so  fast  as  iu  vvarmer  climates  with  more  rainfall ; 
so  that  the  production  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Assam  or 
the  favourable  Oeylon  districts,  and  it  would  no  doubt 
have  been  abandoned  ere  this  only  that  its  fine  flavour 
obtained  for  it  a large  sale  in  India  ; this,  together  with 
cheap  labour  aud  a good  climate,  has  been  in  its 
favour,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  demand  for 
it  in  England  would  increase  considerably  if  it 
could  be  supplied  to  consumers  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  it  is  to  the  consumers  in  India.  It 
may  be  that  the  passage  of  Neilgherrie  tea  through 
the  Customs  Department,  when  it  is  turned  out 
to  be  weighed  and  bulked,  and  handled  in  a very 
different  way  to  what  it  is  in  the  factory,  is  too 
much  for  its  delicate  flavour,  bat  which  the  stronger 
Assams,  Ceyions,  and  Travancores  can  probably  stand. 
This  seems  to  be  the  point  where  combination  among 
planters  may  turn  a poorly  paying  industry  into  a 
highly  remunerative  oae. 

The  Tea  produced  in  Southern  India  is  not  enough 
to  appreciably  affect  the  general  prices  in  England. 
The  imports  of  China  Tea  into  England  have  fallen 
considerably,  but  have  been  amply  replaced  by  increased 
supplies  from  India  and  Oeylon,  in  both  of  which 
countries  there  is  land  yet  available,  and  more  than 
enough  to  produce  any  demand  that  may  be  made 
from  England.  The  annual  increase  in  supply  is  quite 
equal  to  the  increase  in  consumption  as  well  as  to 
the  deficiency  in  supply  from  Chiua  : so  that  the 
prospects  of  a general  rise  iu  prices  are  not  promis- 
ing for  the  industry.  Great  efforts  are  being  made 
to  introduce  Indian  aud  Oeylon  Teas  into  America 
and  llussia,  but  satisfactory  efforts  are  not  being 
made  to  inoreaso  consumption  in  India.  Consumption 
is  increasing  amongst  the  natives  slowly  but  surely, 
and  if  it  .amounted  to  half  a pound  per  head  at  the 
present  rate  of  production,  not  a pound  of  tea  would 
be  available  for  Euglaud,  where  consumption  is  about 
6J  lb.  per  head  of  population.  It  will  require  a very 
small  consumption  per  head  iu  India  to  absorb  all  the 
increase  that  takes  place  annually.  A trial  is  at  pre- 
sent being  made  in  Bengal.  Perhaps  a scheme  some- 
thing like  the  following  might  be  more  suc- 
cessful. Every  estate  in  India  to  supply  to 

a syndicate  at  least  one  per  cent,  of  its  produce 
( will  aggregate  about  1,000,0001b.  ) at  cost 
price,  or  a little  under  it,  say,  an  average  tea 
for  As.  5 per  lb.  delivered  in  the  con.sumiug  district ; 
the  syndicate  to  add  on  20  per  oont.  to  cover  ex- 
penses and  profit,  and  to  pay  for  the  Tea  supplied 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  For  this  consideration  the 
syndicate  to  undertake  to  distribute  the  teas  over  the 
whole  country,  but  in  such  manner  as  will  not  inter- 
fere with  present  important  tea  dealers,  and  in,  or 
convenient  to  every  hospital  at  the  prices  fixed,  say. 
As.  3 per  half  lb.  packet  and  As-  1-6  per  quarter  lb. 
packet.  The  teas  to  bo  supplied  iu  such  packets  and 
properly  labelled  by  the  estates  with  full  directions  in 
the  vernaculars  for  preparing  the  beverage. 

No  estate  can  lose  much  by  such  a scheme,  while 
it  may  result  in  a very  large  iucrease  in  consun.ption 
of  tea  aud  a reduced  consumption  of  alcohol.  It  should 
not  be  impossible  to  induce  the  women  of  India  to 
indulge  in  tea  who  have  no  national  bavura,ge.—India>i 
Planters’  Gazette. 


Sale  of  Ceylon  Tobacco  in  London.' — Messrs. 
Grant,  Chambers  A Go.  sold  by  auction  on 
11th  Deo.  1890,  143  bales  Ceylon  loaf  tobacco, 

mark  N.K.,  all  of  which  realized  4d  per  lb. 

Tobacco-growing  in  Germ.any. — Last  year’s  crop 
of  tobacco  in  Germany  has  proved  so  remunerative 
that  the  extent  of  land  under  this  plant  has  been 
increased  by  upwards  of  100,000  acres,— L.  fl/uif, 
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CEYLON  GEMMING  COMPANIES. 

It  would  Beem  as  if  thei’0  must  have  been  a 
very  strong  divergence  of  opinion  expressed  in  the 
Reports  of  the  two  experts  who  were  sent  from 
home  to  examine  into  the  question  of  Gemming 
in  Ceylon,  Every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  keep 
the  nature  of  these  Reports  from  becoming  public, 
and  to  a great  extent  this  effort  has  been  suc- 
cessful for  we  are  without  the  details  of  what 
has  been  written  either  by  Mr.  Barrington  Brown 
or  by  Mr.  Fahey. 

As  regards  the  gentleman  first  mentioned  it 
seems  to  be  certain  that  he  regards  the  prospect 
before  systematic  Gemming  in  Ceylon  to  be  sahs- 
factory  ha  having  been  overheard  to  express  that 
opinion  to  Sir  Arthur  Havelock  at  the  meeting 
held  in  London  to  represent  to  our  then  new 
Governor,  the  views  of  those  interested  in  this 
matter  on  the  Gemming  Ordinance  passed  by  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon  shortly  before  his  departure.  But 
if  the  information  which  had  reached  our  London 
correspondent  may  be  fully  relied  upon,  Mr.  Fahey 
did  not  adopt  so  favourable  a view,  and  the  result 
is  that  those  who  sent  him  out  to  Ceylon  have 
decided  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  incur 
further  expenditure  and  have  wound  ^ up  the 
Svnaicate  formed  to  undertake  preliminary  in- 
vesti'^ation.  In  the  absence  of  more  authoritative 
information  we  must  accept  the  matter  as  stand- 
ins  in  this  position.  We  cannot,  of  course,  argue 
upon  what  Mr.  Fahey  may  have  reported 
const  quent  upon  the  very  simpm  fact  that  we  are 
without  knowledge  of  the  reasons  which  deter- 
mined him  upon  making  a report  of  the  ohar- 
,:,cter  ho  appears  to  have  done.  We  may  accept 
the  statement  that  his  Syndicate  has  closed  us 
venture,  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  expert  it 
employed  has  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  further 
attempts  by  it.  We  should  have  much  liked  to 
know  upon  what  the  difierent  views  expressed  by 
the  two  experts  were  based.  We  are  told  tnat 
Mr  Fahey,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  gems  in  Ceylon,  did  not  think  that  the 
cost  of  systematic  search  for  them  could  be  lepaid, 
?rthe  extent,  at  all  events,  of  leaving  a margin  for 

Barrington  Brown,  as  we  have  said,  is 
strongly  of  a contrary  opinion.  How  far  ha  may 
have  reached  suob  a oonolusion  upon  the  possible 
collateral  profit  to  be  obtained  during  the  searoh 
Lr  other  minerals,  such  for  instance  as  plumbago 
and  mica  we  cannot  of  course  say.  Little  has 
bLn  as  yet  in  the  way  of  the  importation 

of  machinery  for  developing  the  mines  former  y 
existent  of  the  first  mentioned  of  these  minerals 
by  the  Company  working  on  the  Overton  and 
oth«r  contiguous  estates,  but  we  have  been  told 
time  Lb  not  sufficed  for  this.  Evmythmg, 
however,  now  seems  to  promise  tnat  those 
who  have  invested  capital  in  the  first  actual 
Gemming  Company  started  will . not  have  done 
BO  without  profit.  The  question  as  it  seems 
to  omselves  to  stand  between  the  two  experts  is 
as  to  whether  the  search  for  gems  per  se  can  be 
made  to  pay,  whether  that  can  be  attained  without 
collateral  aid  to  be  obtained  from  the  develop- 
ment of  other  mineral  resources  possessed  by  us 
Whl  0 his  question  remains  unanswered  we  mus 
be  left  v^^holly  in  doubt  as  to  how  far  the  expert 

alone  are  antagonistic  to  each  other,  or  as  to 
hew  far  they  may  run  on  parallel  lines,  une 
thiL  only  is  certain-that  while  those  who  employed 

Mr  Fahoy  have  abandoned  their  project,  the  gent  o- 

wbreent  out  Mr.  Barrington  Brown  are 
a m hopeful  of  future  suocess.  We  suppose  there 
pin  bo  no  doubt  that  the  latter  expert  carries 


more  authority  by  virtue  of  special  and  varied 
experience.  However,  it  seems  probable  now, 
that  until  full  recovery  has  been  made  from  the 
financial  crisis  which  has  lately  overshadowed 
the  London  money  market,  we  shall  have  to  wait 
in  our  present  condition  of  uncertainty.  Much 
will  doubtless  depend  upon  the  further  success 
which  may  be  achieved  by  the  Gemming  Company 
now  at  work.  Of  profitable  returns,  it  has 
already  secured  a certain  measure.  Whether  this  will 
prove  sufBoient  to  warrant  further  investment 
in  Gemming  in  Ceylon  is  more  than  can  at  present  be 
said.  When  that  Company  issues  its  first  Report,  we 
may  be  in  a position  to  write  more  certainly  of 
the  prospect  before  us ; but  at  the  present  time 
we  must  hold  our  judgment  in  suspense. 

^ 

TEA  LEAD-PAPER. 

We  call  attention  to  Mr,  T.  0.  Anderson’s  letter 
respecting  “Clark’s  Patent  Paper  Tea  Lead”  in 
answer  to  our  remarks  of  the  other  day.  We  had 
forgotten  how  many  testimonials  to  its  good  quality, 
Clark’s  patent  paper  lead  had  secured.  In  a private 
note  Mr.  Anderson  says  : — 

“ I have  seen  Mr.  Seals  of  Messrs.  Somerville  & Co., 
and  he  says  he  has  never  heard  of  any  unfavourable 
report  on  the  paper  lead,  and  that  he  uses  it  for  eain- 
ples.  I regret  that  planters  won’t  give  it  a fair  trial. 
I do  not  want  to  make  money  out  of  it,  unless  it  is  uni- 
versally adopted;  and  anyone  may  use  it  provided  they 
use  good  lead  and  not  ruia  the  thing  by  using  perforated 
cheap  lead.” 

In  this  connection  and  in  regard  to  several  other 
patents  of  value  to  tea  planters,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  form  a standing  sub-Oommittee  of  the 
Planters’  Association  for  1891-92,  to  consider  and 
examine  all  improved  or  economical  means  of 
cultivating,  preparing  and  shipping  tea  that  might 
be  laid  before  them.  It  might  be  called  “ The  Tea 
Improvements  Committee,”  Many  individual  plan- 
ters cannot  aSord  the  time  to  examine,  or  fear  the 
risk  attaching  to,  some  new  and  perhaps  good  thing. 
Now  a report  by  a disinterested,  impartial  Com- 
mittee could  not  fail  to  be  exceedingly  useful  as 
a guide  all  round. 


CEYLON  TEA  FOE,  RUSSIA. 

A Peemanent  Russian  Oommeecial  Auency  in 
Colombo. 

The  following  translation  of  an  editorial  in  a lead- 
ing Russian  paper  will  be  read  with  interest: — 
(From  the  Abroe  Vremya,  Dec.  let.) 

We  recently  wrote  about  the  development  of  tea 
plantations  in  British  India  and  Ceylon,  which 
we  ought  to  work  to  our  own  advantage  and  the 
disadvantage  of  China.  We  now  find  a very  interest- 
ing paragraph  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Vedomosti  in 
connection  with  that  subject.  That  paper  says : 
“The  enormous  sums  of  money  which  we  yearly 
pay  for  tea  to  the  China  merchants  and  the 
London  tea  brokers,  could  be  profitably  spent  in  arrang- 
ing to  keep  up  regular  communication  by  our  steamers 
between  Russia  and  Ceylon.  The  business  relations 
with  China  are  getting  each  year  more  and  more 
difficult,  as  the  China  men  have  quite  adopted  all  the 
ways  of  usual  business  speculation,  viz.,  as  soon 
as  the  so-called  tea  season  begins  they  all  form  a 
sort  of  confederation  buying  up  all  the  new  teas  com- 
ing from  the  hills,  increasing  at  the  same  time  the 
prices  for  second  qualities  and  condemned  teas,  which 
were  not  sold  the  last  year.  The  European  Agents 
getting  uneasy  about  the  non-appearance  of  high 
quality  and  new  teas  in  the  markets  of  Foochow, 
Hankow  and  Shanghai  are  easily  caught  in  that  trap 
and  buy  for  high  prices  condemned  or  adulterated  teas, 
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believiog  the  assurances  of  the  Ohioamen  that  there 
are  no  superior  qualities  this  season  to  be  got.  After 
having  sold  these  lots,  the  good  and  new  qualities 
begin  (o  appear  in  the  markets.  By  these  or  other 
tricks  the  Chinamen  almost  always  succeed  in  deceiv- 
ing the  European  buyers,  who  have  more  orders  on 
hand  than  is  possible  to  execute  in  a most  limited  time, 
and  yearly  those  orders  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
fast  increasing  number  of  tea-arinkers  all  over  the  world. 

All  this,  says  the  Vedomosti , leads  us  to  think  seri- 
ously of  opening  new  tea  markets  ; and  Ceylon  appears 
the  most  convenient,  for  all  of  us  drink  now  already 
unawares  as  much  Ceylon  as  China  tea,  as  our  London 
brokers  and  agents  use  Ceylon  tea  most  freely,  almost 
half  and  half,  for  mixing  up  all  (be  teas  via  London 
for  Russia. 

Further  we  must  take  into  consideration  that  Ceylon 
may  serve  also  as  a market  for  some  of  our  products.  At 
a Conference  which  took  place  recently  at  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  the  whole  subject  (here  noticed)  was 
duly  talkhd  over,  and  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  oamo 
to  a resolution  to  open  and  confirm  in  Colombo  a 
permanent  commercial  agency. 

♦ 

BAEK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Dee.  lltb. 

Annatto.— For  50  bags  good  red  seed  from  Ceylon  2jd 
per  lb  was  refused.  Twelve  baskets  Pari  roll  annatto 
were  offered ; they  were  of  fresh  import,  but  the  quality 
was  common  and  mouldy.  After  some  bidding  9d  per 
lb  was  realised  for  the  lot. 

CooA  Leaves — The  only  lo's  shown  in  today’s  sales 
were  2 ijackages  Ceylon  leaves,  good  bold  dark  Iluanooo 
character,  undamaged,  which  sold  for  5§d,  and  9 packages 
Java  leaves,  very  small,  badly  cured,  brown  and  mouldy 
which  were  bought  in  at  Gd  per  lb  for  the  best. 

Essential  Oils.— Two  cases  fair  bright  yellow  Cinnamon 
ail  realised  Is  4d  per  oz,  ; and  17  bottles  cataloged  as 
“ cinnamon  oil,’’  sold  without  reserve  for  3d  per  oz.  For 
60  cases  Citronella  oil  in  tins,  fd  per  oz  is  asked,  but 
there  were  no  bids. 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  our  London  Agents, 
and  sent  us  to  deal  with,  carries  its  own  explanation, 
and  wa  trust  that  Mr;  Mandel  will  hear  from 
Colombo  merchants  with  the  quotation  he  asks  for  : 
“Orel,  Nov.  8th,  1890  — We  are  indebted  for  your 
address  to  a correspondent  of  ours  and  request  you 
kindly  to  make  us  offers  for  Ceylon  coconut  oil, 
original  tare,  delivered  at  Riga.  Kindly  send 
me  also  samples  of  tea  in  J and  J chests.  I have 
a considerable  sale  for  the  above  mentioned 
articles  and  should  be  pleased  to  give  you  orders 
should  your  prices  allow  me  to  do  so.  Hoping 
to  hear  from  you  soon,  1 remain,  Abraham 
Mandel.” 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Frauddlent  Tea  Marks. — Public  attention  is  fre- 
quently directed  in  the  Press  to  the  frauds  committed 
in  the  preparation  of  tea  and  the  disregard  of  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act.  The  Echo  records  the  result 
of  an  interview  with  the  manager  of  a leading  com- 
pany which  imports  and  sells  the  tea  from  its  own 
gardens.  We  wore  shown,  says  the  writer,  a row  of 
twenty-seven  packages  of  socalled  “ pure  Ceylon  tea,” 
on  the  labels  of  whioh  some  qualifying  words  were 
printed  in  a far  smaller  type.  It  is  the  poor  who  chiefly 
suffer.  They  are  induced  to  buy  dust  and  sweepings  of 
inferior  China  tea,  mixed  with  the  dust  and  sweepings 
of  Indian  Congou  as  pure  Ceylon  tea  “blended  with 
choice  Indian  and  China  growths.”  This  last  sentence 
is  upon  most  of  the  labels  printed  in  very  small  letters, 
or  else  at  the  end  of  the  packet  so  designed  as  to  mis- 
lead the  purchaser,  while  affecting  to  conform  to  the 
letterol  the  law.  Those  who  wish  to  lend  their  sup- 


port to  British-grown  tea  might  look  carefully  into 
these  packets  and  see  for  themselves  what  wretched 
subterfuges  are  resorted  to  cheat  both  the  Indian  pro- 
ducer and  the  English  consumer.  No  one  is  inclined  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  poor,  out  of  whom  a far 
larger  profit  is  made  than  that  obtained  from  the  well- 
to-do  and  educated  classes,  who  know  the  right  quarters 
to  go  to.  Much  the  same,  in  fact,  is  being  done  by 
unprincipled  advertisers  in  the  tea  market,  as  by 
touting  brokers  in  stocks  and  share,  False  descrip- 
tions and  misrepresentations,  added  to  unfairly  largo 
profits,  will  generally  carry  the  day.  Government 
appears  powerless  to  stop  the  gambling  in  the  one 
case  and  the  cheating  in  the  other,  although  both  the 
“ bucket-shop  ” keeper  and  the  preparer  of  false 
labels  not  only  err  against  the  spirit  but  also  break 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

A Tea  Restoring  Machine. — The  question  how  to 
preserve  the  staying  power  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas 
has  for  years  exercised  the  minds  of  planters, 
brokers,  and  dealers.  The  constant  ory  in  the 
“ Lane  ” has  been,  “ Give  ns  tea  which  will  not  ‘go 
off,’”  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  BIr.  J.  D.  Cahill, 
of  Sea  View,  Saudycone,  Dublin,  a tea  planter  of 
experience,  has  lately  patented  a process  and  a machine 
for  not  only  restoring  tea  whioh  has  “ gone  off  ” to 
its  original  freshness  and  briskness,  but  one  which 
he  claims  will  also  materially  improve  tea  which  has 
been  badly  cured,  or  which  is  of  inferior  quality.  We 
understand  plans  of  the  machine  are  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  makers,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  be  able 
to  publish  a full  description  of  it.  We  hope  that 
the  desirable  results  claimed  by  Mr.  Cahill  may  be 
fully  maintained. 


PREPARED  COCOA. 

A leading  scientific  journal  specially  devoted  to 
chemical  and  analytical  matters  recently  gave  a short 
article  upon  the  above  subject,  in  whioh  it  was 
pointed  out  that  cocoa  is  highly  stimulating,  but  rich 
and  somewhat  indigestible,  containing  a large  amonnt 
of  fat  known  as  cacao  butter.  To  prepare  cocoa  for 
the  table  it  is  necessary  that  the  amount  of  this  faf 
should  be  reduced.  This  is  attained  by  using  one  of 
two  methods,  namely — (1)  the  roasted  and  ground 
cocoa  is  mixed  with  starch  and  sugar  so  as  to  diluta 
ts  richness  ; (2)  before  grinding  the  cocoa  it  is  heated 
and  pressed,  whereby  a considerable  amount  (gener- 
ally nearly  one-half)  of  its  natural  fat  is  squeezed 
out.  This  latter  method  is  decidedly  the  more  de- 
sirable one,  because  not  only  is  the  fat  removed,  but 
all  the  other  nourishing  and  stimulating  principles  are 
at  the  same  time  concentrated.  A typical  cocoa  of 
English  manufacture,  which  has  always  been  con- 
stant in  its  nature,  was  recently  found  to  possess  the 
following  percentage  composition  : — Fat— 28T2,  theo- 
bromine=0’95,  natural  starch,  sugar,  fibre,  &c.,  =10'85, 
soluble  albumiuoida=6‘61,  insoluble  albuminoids 
li'73  (these  are  the  total  fleBh-formers=21'34), 
natural  mineral  raatter=4’94,  moisture=3'80:  total- 
10000.  To  give  a still  more  striking  confirmation  of 
these  figures  let  our  readers  glance  at  the  following 
average  amounts  of  flesh-forming  ingredients  present 
in  the  substances  named: — Natural  cocoa,  13  00  per 
sent;  good  wheaten  flour,  1400  per  cent  ; cocoa  pro. 
pared  with  added  starch  and  sugar,  6 00  per  cent  ; 
cocoa  prepared  by  extraction  of  fat,  2L00  per  cent. — 
Grocer, 

-» 

CINCHONA  BARK. 

(From  C,  M.  (£■  C.  Woodhouse’s  Beport.) 

London,  Deo.  18th. 

The  market  (luring  the  past  month  has  continued  quiet. 
The  Dutch  sale  held  ou  13th  iustaut,  at  Amsterdam, 
estimated  to  contain  an  aggregate  of  about  13^  tons  sul- 
phate quinine  or  4 03  per  cent,  ou  the  average,  sold  at 
easier  rates,  the  unit  being  quoted  Ijd  to  Ijd.  In 
London,  however,  at  the  auctions  hold  this  week,  the  valug 
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of  the  unit  was  fully  l^d,  possibly  owing  in  some  measures 
to  orders  being  in  the  market  to  buy  for  speculation. 
.During  the  past  few  weeks,  meetings  of  tbe  principal 
manufacturers  of  qbinlae  have  been  held  with  a view  of  for- 
ming a combination  to  regulate  the  pVice  of  quinine. 
The  representatives  have,  however,  separated  without 
arriving  at  any  definite  understanding.  Only  small  trans- 
actions are  reported  in  quinine,  the  latest  sales  being  at 
llfd  to  lljd  for  German  on  the  spot,  and  l^^d  for  arrival. 
The  Amsterdam  public  sales  of  bark,  are  fixed  for  tbe 
following  date  i^ext  year,  viz.,  22nd  January; ‘26ih  Februfiry; 
2nd  April  ; 14th  ^ay  ; 11th  June  ; I6th  July  ; 3rd 
September  ; 8lh  October  ; 12th  November  ; 17th  December. 


^ 

COFFEE  AND  TEA  FIGUEES  CON- 
SIDEEED. 


Tea  : Home  Consumption. 


Then  at  this  rate  12 
months  1890-1891 

Ending  October  1890,  would  show 

five  mouths.  as  follows. 

Indian  ...  41,016,071  ..  equal  to  98,438,570  1b. 

Ceylon  ...  17,542,380  42,101,712 

China,  &o.  ...  24,938,790  „ 59,853,096 


83,497,241  „ 200,393,378  lb. 


Take  G.  W.,  & S.’a  next  Circular 
of  21st  Nov.  1890  reTea  exported 
from  United  Kingdom  fur  10 
months  ending  31st  Oct.  1890  Say  H.  0.  and 
and  the  figures  for  12  export,  12 

months  at  the  rate  in-  months, 

dicated  vfould  be. 


Indian  ...  2,359,629 
Ceylon  ...  1.328,461 
China, &o. . .31,643,916 


equal  to  100,798,199  lb. 
„ 43,430,173 

„ 91,497,012 


35,332,006  „ 235,725,384  lb. 

Since  compiling  the  above,  G-,  W.  & S.’s  figures  are 
<0  hand  in  gross,  for  H.  0.  and  export  for  6 months 
ending  November:  they  are. — 


Indian  ... 
Ceylon ... 
China,  &o. 
Java 


50,081,487  lb. 
22,102,654 
44,719,286 
2,098,250 


119,001,677  lb. 


being  in  exoess  of  the  above  estimate  and  showing 
a still  further  advance  in  the  rate  of  deliveries  for 
Ceylon  tea. 

"With  a reduced  crop  estimate  from  India  (Rucker 
& Beuoraft  iu  a late  circular  suppose  they  will 
receive  in  London  from  India  106,000,000  ; Oeyion 
50,000,000,  supposition  of  mine  ; China  63,600,000,®  your 
Hongkong  correspondent’s  figures — he  says  it  is  his  esti- 
mate for  “ the  whole  year  ” — say  25  per  cent  less  than 
United  Kingdom  required  last  year),  U.  K.  receipts 
will  probably  not  exceed  220,000,000  lb.  against  a pos- 
sible 240,000,000  lb.  required,  unless  the  export  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  China  tea  further  shrinks,  as  it 
probably  will  do.  No  allowance  is  made  here  for  a 
very  possible  increase  in  the  exports  of  India  and 
Ceylon  tea  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

COFPBB. 

British  tea  planters  are  apt  to  leave  unstu- 
died the  po.sition  of  their  great  Rival  Coffee  in 
Europe  and  America— here  are  som'i  figures  showing 
the  gigantic  preponderance  of  coffee  over  tea  iu  the 
principal  consuming  markets  of  the  world. 

Rucker  & Bencraft  in  thoir  Circular  dated  6th 
Nov.  1890  (see  Observer  1st  Dec.  ’90)  state  that  iu 
March  1890,  the  deliveries  in  Europe  and  America  were 
62,000  tons  (i.  e.  138,880,000  lb.)  which  “ nearly 
coincides,  ” tlioy  say,  “ with  the  total  stocks  in  the 
TWO  OoNTINENTn”  Oil  Gth  NoV.  1890. 

.James  Cook  & Co.  in  their  Circular  dated  22u(l  Oct. 
1890.  (Bee  Observer  17th  Nov.  1890)  give  total  deli- 


ft  Japan  too  included  hero  I believe. 


veries  for  9 months  ending  Sept.  1890  at 
in  Europe  ...  309,000  tons 

„ America...  159,600  „ 

Total..  468,500  „ for  9 months 

or  at  the  rate  of  624,666  tons  for  12  „ 
i-e- — 1,40 1,000,000  lb.  or  about  115  million  lb.  monthly 

Strange  to  say  J.  Cook  & Sons  give  stocks  in 
Eubope,  on  1st  Oct.  1890  at  about  60,000  tons — so  one 
of  these  firms  has  fallen  into  an  eeeoe. 

Rucker  & Bencraft  in  their  circular  of  Oct.  9th 
(see  Ceylon  Observer  30th  Oct.  1890)  give  stocks  on 
1st  Oct.  “ in  Europe”  61,200  tons.  In  same  Circular 
they  say,  the  “ deliveries  (Europe  and  America)  have 
been  nominal— about  50,000  tons  for  the  month” — 
large  crops  and  ever  increasing  consumption. 
As  far  as  I remember  8,000,000  bags*  is  the 
estimate  of  the  coming  Brazil  cron,  but  even 
if  it  is  on  Ihe  trees  will  it  ever  be  picked  with 
labor  only  just  made  free  ? The  Brazil  ’ planters 
evidently  funk  it  and  were  getting  some  thousands  of 
Chinese  to  help  them,  hut  did  not  late  Rio  News  inform 
us  that  the  Rio  Government  forbid  their  being  landed 
and  in  fact  ordered  the  ships  with  the  Chinese  on  board 
to  leave  their  shores. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cook  & Co.  in  their  circular  of  Sept.  24th, 
1890  (see  Ceylon  Observer,  21st  Oct.  1890)  say  ‘‘the 
deliveries  (Europe  and  America)  for  consumption  during 
the  8 mouths  of  this  year  are  very  good  being  10,000 
tons  above  last  year,  and  nearly  17,000  tons  in  exoess 
of  those  for  1888— the  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
however,  are  not  so  encouraging  owing  to  adultera- 
tion.” The  Grand  Old  Man  is  mainly  responsible 
for  this.  He  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  grocers 
carried  their  right  to  continue  to  poison  the  English 
working  people  1 — His  grand  demonstration  about  pure 
coffee  and  tea  was — Pure  Humbug. 

P.  S. — 1 see  the  new  Directory  gives  a comparison  of 
lb.  of  coffee  and  lb.  of  tea.  Your  estimated  consump- 
tion of  coffee  on  Continent  of  Europe  was  405,000  tone,  a 
very  close  estimate  indeed,  looking  at  the  actual  figures 
above. 

To  open  freely  new  tea  acreages  in  India  and  Ceylon 
until  new  markets  are  more  assured  of,  and  China  com- 
petition can  safely  be  despised,  would  seem  to  involve 
some  risk  at  present,  cheap  coffee  must  be  reckoned  with 


COFFJ^E  NEWS. 

The  coffee  crop  in  Hayti  this  year  is  reported  very 
large.  The  Rio  News  says  that,  generally  good  news 
fiom  coffee  producing  countries  this  year  promises  to 
cause  much  lower  prices  for  the  next  year  or  two. — 
American  Orocer,  Nov.  12th. 

Tobacco  Cultuke  Prohibited. — The  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  on  June  25th,  1890,  issued  a decree  prohibit- 
ing the  cultivation  of  tobacco  throughout  Egypt, 
and  lands  hereafter  found  to  be  under  such  culti- 
vation will  be  subject  to  a fine  equaling  $1,000 
per  acre. — American  Grocer,  Nov.  12th. 

The  Keyolitb  Trade  , — A revival  seems  to  have 
takan  place  in  the  Kryolite  trade,  the  Company 
which  own  the  quarries  at  Ivigtut,  Greenland, 
having  found  a new  market  for  it  in  Russia.  For 
some  time  the  manufacture  of  products  has  been 
falling  off  and  the  Company  had  disposed  of  most 
of  their  vessels  which  traded  with  Copenhagen. 
Keeping  up  the  supply,  however,  to  Philadelphia 
where  there  are  also  manufactories.  The  result  of 
the  recent  revival  of  the  trade  has  been  the  re- 
employment of  the  Traveller  (Captain  Alexander 
Simpson,)  of  Peterhead,  to  carry  two  cargoes  to 
Copenhagen  next  year,  and  to  take  out  a cargo  of 
coals.  It  is  six  years  since  this  vessel  was  simi- 
llary  employed. — A.  F,  Press. 

* R.  & B.  in  th(-ir  last  circular,  published  iu  the 
Observer  of  24th  Dec.,  say  8 to  9 million  bags— iuvolv- 
irig  a probable  certBiu  export  to  Europe  and  Amirica  of 
7 million  bags  of  132  lb.  each— truly  a “ bumper”  crop, 
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THE  MADRAS  AGRICULTURAL 
OUTLOOK. 

A few  districts  in  the  Presidency  are  peshiug  through 
a grave  crisis  at  the  present  moment,  and  much  neces- 
siu'ily  depends  on  the  state  of  the  weather  during 
the  next  fortnight,  or  three  weeks.  In  paitscfNorth 
Arcot,  Chingleput,  South  Arcot  snd  Tinuevelly  crops 
over  considerable  areas  will  ho  lost  unless  there  is  an 
early  fall  of  rain,  and  Government  is  already  c-o  far- 
anxious  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  call  for  special 
reports.  As  we  remarked  on  the  26ih  ultimo,  the 
distress  is  partial  and  local,  and  the  rainfall  average 
for  the  whole  of  a district  is  no  indication  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs  in  different  portions  of  it.  For 
instance,  from  the  rainfall  statement  for  October,  just 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  we  observe  that  so 
far  as  regards  the  Districts  mentioned  above,  in  North 
Arcot  the  rainfall  up  to  the  end  of  that  month  was 
equal  to  the  average  of  five  years  ending  1883  t9;  in 
South  Arcot  it  was  only  three  inches  below  the 
average;  in  Chingleput  nine  inches;  and  in  Tiunevelly 
five  inches.  The  greatest  deficiency  for  a whole  dis- 
trict was  in  Malabar,  where  it  amounted  to  nineteen 
inches,  while  in  Madras  it  amounted  to  twelve  inches. 
The  season  has  also  been  unfavourable  in  the  Oumbuu 
taluk  of  Kurnool,  where  paddy,  ragi,  and  arika  are 
suffering  from  want  of  rain.  In  Ouddapab  \he  paddy  is 
withering  in  the  Badvel  taluk,  and  the  ragi  in  Madana- 
palle  taluk.  In  Coimbatore  the  wet  crops  cf  Palladam, 
and  the  dry  crops  in  parts  of  Coimbatore,  Erode,  Uda- 
malpet,  Palladam,  Pollaohi,  Srtymangalam  and  Kolle- 
gal,are  being  spoilt  by  the  drought,  and  thesame^  is 
the  caseiu  the  Uttaukurai  taluk  cf  the  Salem  district. 
Altogether  there  appears  to  be  cause  for  disq-uitudo 
over  couriderable  areas  of  the  Presidency.  If  within 
the  next  few  weeks  the  rainfall  is  not  more  general  ia 
considerable  amount  of  distress  will , we  fear,  ensue. — 

M.  Mail,  Dec.  Ilth. 

❖ 

ANALYSES  OP  TEA  SOILS,  MANURES,  &C. 

In  quoting  the  following  details  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  A.  and  H.  Society  of  India  we 
would  suggest  that  our  Ceylon  planters  might  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  have  tea  soils, 
&c.,  analysed  : — 

Mr.  Francis  Y’,  Ede,  of  Silcbar,  Oachar,  wrote  as 
follows  ; — I notice  in  the  Journal  of  tha  above  Society. 
Vol.  VIII,  Part  IV,  N.S.,  a memorandum  on  ihe 
analyses  of  Tea  plants.  Soils,  &c.  During  the  last 
ten  years  I have  had  occasion  to  draw  some  hun- 
dreds of  samples  of  toil,  analyse  and  report  on  tbe 
same  with  reference  to  their  suitability’  for  Tea 
gardens,  their  probable  yield,  etc.  I have  taken  n 
merous  samples  from  all  the  different  kinds  of  Isnd 
in  Assam,  Cachar  and  Sylhet  and  have  kepti  where 
available,  a record  of  the  amount  of  tea  yielded 
these  soils  and  the  condition  under  which  the  yield 
was  obtained.  If  you  think  it  would  inte  rst  tPe 
scribers  to  your  journal,  I could  send  you  a few  notes 
and  memoranda  on  soils,  their  treatment , &o.,  in  the 
tea  district,". 

Mr.  Bde’s  offer  was  accepted  with  the  Society’s 
best  thanks,  and  it  is  hoped  that  bis  good  example 
will  be  followed  by  tbe  many  experienced  Planters 
who  are  in  a position  to  throw  much  light  on  many 
of  the  pi-oblems  both  in  the  cnlture  and  manufactur' 
of  tea  which  still  remain  unsolved.  lu  a subsequent 
communication  Mr.  Ede  wrote:— “I  have  to  thank 
yon  fur  your  letter  of  October  11th,  and  I quite  agree 
with  you  as  to  tbe  noces-ity  ot  colleoling  and  print- 
iug  sll  information  available  with  regard  to  the  culture 
of  the  tea  plant.  It  has  been  my  (pinion,  for  many 
years',  that  tlie  npplicatisn  of  a 1 tTe  science  or 
teobnicnl  knowledge  would  greatly  benefit  the  tea 
industry.  I have  baeu  working  in  a small  way  on 
those  lines  myself,  and  have  been  often  astonished 
to  find  the  good  results  produced  ; in  some  in-tanc(.s 
I Imve  succeeded  in  doubling  Uio  yield  of  tiro  plant. 
I aiir  very  glad  that  such  a well  known  and  much 


appreciated  Society  should  take  this  matter  up;  there  is 
plenty  cf  scope,  and  I have  no  donbt  there  will  be  num- 
bers of  men  who  will  voluntarily  aid  in  the  investi- 
gation. I for  one  shall  be  most  happy  to  render  any 
assistance  in  my  power.  It  remains  for  your  Society 
to  determine  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  these 
investigstioi  B and  compiling  and  recording  the  infor- 
mation it  may  obtain  from  the  various  districts,  in 
such  a manner  that  it  may  remain  as  a permanent 
record  for  tbe  benefit  of  all  interested.  This  inves- 
tigation must  be  carried  out  with  thoroughness  and 
exactitude  in  all  the  tea  districts,  only  absolute  facts 
and  reliable  observations  being  recorded.  I should  be 
happy  to  let  y ou  have  my  views  on  the  way  in  which 
district  investigations  should  be  cari-ied  out,” 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing  letter  from  Mr. 
Ede,  Mr.  Bamber  has  arrived  in  the  country.  This 
gentleman  has  been  engaged  by  the  Society,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tbe  Indian  Tea  Association,  to  conduct  the 
ii  quirifes  relating  to  Tea  soils.  Manures  and  Tea  manu- 
facture as  sketched  in  the  Memorandum  published  in 
the  last  number  of  tbe  Society’s  Journal  (Vol.  VIII. 
Part  IV.);  Mr.  Bamber  bolds  the  Diploma  and  Gold 
Modal  of  the  Royal  Agrioultural  College  of  which  he 
has  also  betn  elected  a Life  Member.  In  addition  to 
the  original  research,  which  it  is  proposed  to  conduct, 
it  is  hoped  that  much  valuable  information  will  be 
obtained  from  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Ede,  and  that  the 
collating  and  tabulating  of  such  information  will  add 
much  to  tbe  present  knowledge  of  many  obscure  points 
connected  with  the  production  of  Tea. 

The  control  of  the  inquiries  is  vested  in  a committee 
nominated  by  the  Indian  Association  and  the  Society 
snd  which  consists  of  the  following  genetlemen  : — 
Chairman,  Mr.  0.  B.  Garrett.  Members,  Messrs.  J. 
N.  Stuart,  W.  O.  Bell  Irving  D.  Cruickshauk,  Drs. 
Warden  and  King.  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Blechynden. 

An  inquiry  was  received  from  Messrs.  BIc  Dougall 
Clark  & Co.,  tor  books  dealing  with  analyses  of  tea 
roils.  They  were  informed  that  some  analyses  had 
been  published  in  the  Tropical  Agriculturist  and  in 
other  papers,  but  as  they  referred  to  to  individual 
gardens,  they  were  not  enough  to  generalize  upon  ; 
and  the  action  now  being  taken  was  alluded  to- 

^ 

PLANTING  AND  SHOOTING  IN 
PEERMAAD. 

The  South-West  monsoon  has  been,  as  I prophesied 
it  would  bo,  one  of  the  lightest  on  record,  and  though 
the  North-East,  with  its  attem  ant  cyclone,  did  its 
level  best  to  make  up  for  any  shortcomings  on  the 
part  of  its  elder  brother,  the  total  rainfall  up  to  the 
end  of  last  month  only  amounts  to  104'SO  inches  ; out 
average  being  about  double  this  amount.  To  both 
coffee  and  tea,  the  mildness  of  the  monsoon  has  been 
favourable  ; to  the  former  especially  so  and — if  I had 
one  — I would  bet  my  bottem  dollar,  that  a few  suc- 
cesive  years  of  mild  monsoons,  would  effect  a radical 
change  for  the  better  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
coffee  estates  in  this  district.  The  season’s  crop 
which  is  now  being  gathered,  is,  with  one  or  two* 
exceptions,  decidedly  short,  owing  chiefly  to  the  high 
winds  and  storms  that  prevailed  during  the  blossom- 
ing season,  but  tbe  general  appearance  cf  the  estates 

ia  satisfactory,  and  the  outlook  for  next  year  deci- 
dedly promising.  Bn  instance  of  tbe  wonderful  effect 
produced  on  shuck  coffee  by  the  judicious  planting  of 
belts  is  worth  recording.  One  of  the  oldest  proper- 
ties np  heio,  planted  early  in  the  “Sixties,”  was  some 
years  fgo  well-nigh  played  out;  crops  had  become 
beautifully  b ss.  and  the  proprietor’s  heart  was  sad 
within  him  ; a happy  thought,  however,  struck  him 
to  try  belts,  and  be  promptly  set  to  work,  and  planted 
up  rows  of  Orevillea  Robnsta  over  a large  portion  of 
the  estate.  These  have  now  grown  into  fine  trees, 
and  the  effect  on  the  coffee  has  keen  simply  marvel- 
loui.  It  seems  to  have  taken  quite  a new  lease  of 
life,  and  though,  doubtless,  tbe  shelter  and  partial 
shade  sffordtd  by  the  belts  has  been  highly 
benefioial,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  there  is 
somelhing  \\\  the  Orevillea  that  acts  on  ocfi'oe  as  a most 
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wonderful  tonic.  AYith  the  gloomy  accounts  one  hears 
from  various  coffee  districts,  it  is  cheering  to  have  to 
record  the  fact  that  some  new  clearings  for  “ Coffea 
Arabioa”  are  to  be  opened  up  during  the  coming  sea- 
son, thus  proving  that  in  spite  of  past  y ears  of  leaf 
disease  and  short  crops,  there  are  some,  at  any  rate, 
who  have  not  lost  their  faith  in  the  old  King — “ So 
mote  it  be.”  The  steady  increase  in  the  yield  of  tea, 
and  the  good  averages  obtained  are  highly  satisfactory. 
Further  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  green  teas 
have  resulted  in  further  successes  ; but  as  these  have 
already  been  chronicled  in  the  columns  of  the  Madras 
Times,  I need  not  here  further  allude  to  them. 

* * • 

Our  local  shikarries  have  not  done  very  much  in  the 
way  of  shooting  lately  ; but  two  visitors  from  Oeylon 
had  very  fair  sport  during  a short  stay  of  about  three 
weeks,  and  sucoeded  in  bagging  a couple  of  tuskers,  a 
few  bison,  sambur  and  ibex  and  a leopard. 

p.  s, — Since  writing  the  above,  there  has  been  an 
extraordinary  change  in  the  weather,  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  some  peculiar  atmospherical  dis- 
turbances in  your  part  of  the  world;  and  which  to  have 
reached  us  must  have  been, I imagine,  somewhat  severe. 
The  land  wind  has  suddenly  stopped,  and  we  have  bad 
very  heavy  showers,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning most  unheard  of  occurrences  at  this  season  of  the 
year, — Madras  limes,  Dec  17th. 

♦ 

PLANTING  IN  WEST  BORNEO. 

Sir, — The  tobacco  planters  now  in  Sambas  seem  to 
pin  their  faith  to  the  low  alluvial  land  along  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Sambas  Rivor,  and  none  of  them 
seem  inclined  fo  give  the  Sanggauw  district  another 
trial,  which,  I think,  is  a pity  as  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison between  the  two  soils— that  of  the  lower 
land  consisting  of  from  6 inches  to  a foot  of  humus 
on  the  top  of  a rather  stiff  subsoil,  whereas  in 
Sanggauw  you  have  a rich  chocolate  colored  soil  of 
great  depth  and  of  volcanic  origin,  there  being  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  close  to  the  Simadrem 
Estate.  Given  a fairly  dry  season,  and  clearing  on 
land  less  shut  in  and  at  a lower  elevation  (and  there 
is  any  quantity  of  such  land  in  the  district)  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  a finer  quality  of  tobacco 
would  be  produced  at  only  a slightly  decreased  yield. 

There  are  several  contracts  held  in  Sanggauw  district, 
and  one  gentleman  has  a very  successful  pepper 
clearing  near  the  Sanggauw  Kampong,  at  au  elevation 
of  about  500  feet,  and  pepper  and  Liberian  coffee 
have  been  also  planted  at  “Sakong”  near  the  foot  of 
Gunong  Baiang  at  .about  the  same  elevation,  and  I am 
told  both  are  doing  well. 

Liberian  Coffee  grows  well  in  this  soil,  and  crops 
abundanty,  although,  when  planted  by  the  Sultan, 
it  had  little  care  taken  of  it,  and  I have  never  seen 
finer  pepper  of  the  same  age  than  that  growing  in 
many  of  the  native  gardens  in  and  about  Sanggauw. 

The  climate  also  is  delightful  ; and  I may  here 
mention  that  the  healthiness  of  Sambas  is  one  of  its 
greatest  recommendations  to  planters  and  miners — in 
fact  the  death-rate  for  the  whole  of  Western  Borneo 
is  very  low. 

One  thing  in  connection  with  the  planting  enter- 
prize  in  Dutch  Borneo  surprises  mo,  and  that  is  that 
the  tobacco  experts  havo  confined  themselves  to 
Sambas  territory  in  selecting  land,  while  only  100 
miles  further  south  in  llie  Pontianak  and  other  dis- 
triots  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
equally  good  land  along  the  Kapeeas  River,  and  if 
anytliing  more  favorably  situated  wiih  regard  fo  trans- 
port and  cominuiiioation,  there  being  three  steamers 
running  regularly  between  Pontianak  and  Singapore,  a 
run  of  about  38  liours,  while  there  are  besides  several 
large  launches  running  up  and  down  the  Kapccas 
river,  which  is  navigable  by  fair-sized  s'eamers  for 
between  300  and  400  miles  from  the  moutli. 

The  climate  as  far  us  J know,  is  the  same  as  Sam- 
bas. If,  as  1 hope,  tobacco  planting  proves  a success 


in  Sambas,  we  will  see  all  the  land  referred  to  above 
taken  up;  and  I consider  there  is  a great  future  for 
this  part  of  Borneo  in  planting  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  mining  industry,  which  for  the  present 
attracts  more  attention  than  the  planting.  Next 
week  I will  send  you  a few  notes  on  the  mining 
concessions. — Yours  &c., 

KAMBAR. 

West  Coast,  Dutch  Borneo,  Nov,  1st,  1890. 

— “ Times  of  Ceyion.” 


Seveeal  expeeiments  have  this  season  been 
made  in  Virginia  in  growing  teosinte  the  new 
southern  forage  plant.  It  is  said  that  one  grower 
has  exhibited  a bunch  of  teosinte  which  was  very 
promising.  Aooording  to  a report  it  was  “ about 
7 feet  in  height  and  has  some  30  or  40  stalks  all 
from  one  grain  of  seed.”  The  producer  calls  it 
the  greatest  fodder  plant  he  ever  saw,  and  alleges 
that  he  has  fed  two  milch  cows  through  the  sum- 
mer from  less  than  half  an  acre  ; and  has  still  a 
quantity  left. — Indian  Agriculturist. 

kit  Enoemous  Tbee. — A correspondent  of  the 
Scotsman  writes  ; — There  are  at  present  ten  skilled 
workmen  busily  engaged  taking  out  a section  of 
an  enormous  redwood  tree  in  the  Mammoth 
Forest,  California.  The  section  to  be  taken  out 
will  be  9 feet  in  height,  and  will  be  divided  into 
three  cuts.  The  tree,  which  grows  6,326  feet  above 
sea  level,  measures  99  feet  in  circumference  and 
nearly  33  feet  in  diameter.  The  saw  used  in 
getting  out  the  section  is  22  feet  long,  and  re- 
quires eight  men  to  handle  it.  Two  months  will 
be  needed  to  complete  the  work.  The  sectiont 
are  to  be  shown  at  the  great  World’s  Fair  as 
Chicago  in  1893.  Three  flat  cars  will  be  neoessart 
fo  transport  them,  as  their  total  weight  will  noy 
be  less  than  20  tons. 

Artificial  Coffee  Berries. — The  art  of  adulter- 
ation has  made  further  progress.  Many  persons 
buy  coffee  whole,  thinking  that  by  grinding  the 
berries  themselves  they  avoid  all  risk  of  adultera- 
tion. It  is  so  easy  to  mix  with  ground  coffee 
chicory  or  other  less  inoffensive  ingredients.  M. 
Ludovio  Jammes,  inspeotor,  reports,  however,  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Revue  d’  Hygiene,  that  a 
number  of  commercial  travellers  are  offering  retail 
grocers  coffee  berries  at  a price  which  yields  60  to 
100  per  cent  more  than  the  usual  profit.  Good  coffee 
is  at  present  very  dear,  and  when  the  tradesman 
expresses  his  surprise,  the  commercial  travellers, 
so  as  to  cover  their  legal  responsibility,  explain 
that  the  berries  are  artificially  manufactured,  and 
to  avoid  detection  should  be  mixed  with  real  coffee. 
M.  Jammes  gives,  however,  minute  details  to 
facilitate  the  detection  of  this  fraud.  The  slit  in 
the  false  berry  is  neither  so  long  nor  so  deep  as 
in  the  real  berry.  Tho  colour  is  well  imi.ated, 
but  the  false  berry  does  not  feel  so  smooth;  it  is 
also  much  harder,  cannot  be  so  readily  urokenwith 
the  teeth,  and  is  often  hollow  inside.  A real  coffee 
berry  can  be  easily  broEeu  by  introducing  the  nail 
in  the  slit,  while  the  false  coffee  will  resist  very 
hard  pressure.  The  false  coffee  has  a somewhat 
faint  and  nauseating  taste.  It  seems  fo  be  composed 
of  vegetable  glancs  and  the  flour  of  some  cereal. 
A paste  is  made  with  some  such  mixture,  placed  in 
a mould,  and  torrefied.  The  fraud  is  therefore 
absolute;  the  berry  does  not  contain  even  the 
smallest  percentage  of  coffee.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  revelations  will  put  an  end  to  this 
fraudulent  trade,  otherwise  the  French  will  soon 
lose  the  reputation  they  have  so  justly  won  of  being 
the  best  ooffee-makers  in  the  world.— LaHcef, 
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A HOLIDAY  TRIP  TO  LABUGAMA  LAKE  i 

THE  SOtTRCE  OF  THE  COLOMBO  WATER  SUPPLY. 
WITH  NOTES  ON  THE  VBCrETATION  AND  PLANTING 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD, 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  beautiful  scene 
whence  the  capital  of  Oeylon  derives  its  supply  of 
mountain-born  water  (of  a purity  unexcelled)  is  not 
more  facile  of  access.  The  Lake  which  has  been 
formed  by  damming  up  the  Wakoya  (the  “crooked 
stream,”  as  the  Dikoya  is  the  “ long  river”)  is 
nearly  28^  miles  from  Colombo.  Over  19J  of 
those  ore  along  the  Eatnapura  road,  to  about  If 
mile  beyond  Hanwella,  and  to  this  point  the 
mail  coach  is  available.  But  there  are  no  horse 
carriages  to  be  hired  at  Hanwella,  only  bullock 
hackeries  to  do  the  8f  miles  of  road  which  were 
made  specially  for  the  purposes  of  the  waterworks. 
This  road  turns  off  at  right  angles  from  the  high 
road  at  Wakoya,  1-54  miie  beyond  Hanwella.  If, 
as  in  our  case,  a party  of  four  can  bo  made  up,  we 
can  testify  to  the  comfort  of  the  waggon  and  the 
excellence  of  the  horses  which  Messrs.  A.  Pate  & Son 
can  supply.  Starting  from  Colombo  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2nd  at  about  half-past  6,  we  reached 
Hanwella  at  9,  and  we  could  have  got  to 
Labugama  by  half-past  10,  and  returned  the 
same  day  to  Colombo,  had  we  not  formed  other 
plans.  We  must  warn  any  inclined  to  make 
the  trip,  that,  although  they  may  find  accommo- 
dation at  Labugama,  in  a Government  building 
which  is  used  as  a resthouse,  when  not  required 
for  purely  Government  purposes,  they  had  better 
take  provisions  with  them  from  Colombo,  if  they 
do  not  follow  our  example  and  breakfast  at  the 
very  nice  and  commodious  resthouse  at  Hanwella. 
Even  so,  information  ought  to  be  sent  in  advance 
to  the  resthouse-keeper.  With  such  an  arrange- 
ment, visitors  to  the  Lake  could  return  to  a late 
tiffin  at  Hanwella,  and  then  back  to  Colombo.  If 
they  arrange,  as  we  did,  to  dine  and  sleep  at 
Hanwella,  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip  will  not  be 
marred  by  fatigue, — the  more  especially  if  our 
example  be  further  followed  in  floating  down  the 
Kelani  (“  pleasant  ”)  river  by  boat.  The  resthouse- 
keeper  could  get  a boat  ready  ; and  if  there  was 
any  difficulty  we  have  no  doubt  that  other  Euro- 
peans would  benefit  as  we  did  by  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Ameresekere,  a most  intelligent  Sinhalese 
gentleman,  who  is  a planter  and  contractor  for 
cutting,  carrying  and  storing  timber  at  Hanwella 
from  the  Government  forest  reserves,  of  which  one 
block  near  Labugama  extends  to  an  area  of  5,000 
acres.  I may  as  well  mention  here  that  although 
“wa  ” is  by  the  Railway  Department  classed  highest 
amongst  firewoods,  Mr.  Ameresekere  agrees  with 
Ool.  Clarke  that  this  tree  is  too  valuable  as  a 
cabinet  wood  to  be  used  lor  the  furnace,  for  which 
purpose  he  gives  the  preference  to  “mendora,”  the 
calorific  qualities  of  which  are  increased  by  the 
resin  which  permeates  the  fibres  of  the  wood. 

We  should  have  got  to  Hanwella  at  § past  8,  but 
for  the  fact  that  our  driver,  instead  of  taking  the  short 
out,  via  Urugodawatta  to  Ambatale,  took  us  the  old 
route  by  Grand  Pass  and  then  along  the  road  parallel 
with  the  Kelani,  which  crosses  the  canal  near  the 
Bridge  of  Boats.  We  were,  in  the  end,  glad  that 
this  route  was  chosen,  as  we  thus  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appreciating  the  magnitude  of  the  raft  and 
boat  traffic  on  the  river,  in  bamboos,  timber  trees,  fire 
wood,  coconuts  (which  fruits  in  the  husk  wo  saw 
floated  down  on  rafts),  bricks,  tiles,  cfec.,  of  which 
there  are  welt  stocked  depots  along  the  sides  of  the 
canal  and  road.  We  could  not  help  noticing,  as  com- 
peting even  with  salt  fish  in  appeals  to  our  olfactory 
nerves,  the  odour  of  timber  in  course  of  conver- 
sion after  being  seasoned  in  water.  The  sourness  ! 
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of  the  timber  smell  was  a striking  contrast  to  the 
strong  and  co  asionally  semi-putrid  odour  of  the  fi-h. 
The  value  to  Colombo  of  the  cheap  water  carringe  tor 
fuel,  timber  and  building  materials  generally,  afforded 
by  the  Ke'ani,  is  far  greater  than  many  of  us 
imagine.  The  bricks  and  tiles  are  manufactured 
mainly  at  Pannebakkery  (Angliee,  the  Pan  Bakery), 
where  excellent  clay  for  the  purpose  abounds 
under  a surface  stratum,  more  or  Jess  thick,  of 
red  mould.  Here  the  Government  had  an  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles,  so 
long  ago  as  1837  ; and  one  of  the  first  incidents 
of  my  career  in  Ceylon  was  a visit  to  this  place, 
then  under  the  charge  of  a Corporal  Ross  of  the 
78th  Highlanders,  who  had  been  left  behind  when 
his  Eeniment  was  removed  from  Ceylon.  My  re- 
collection is  still  vivid  of  the  huge  elephants  being 
compelled  to  use  their  broad  feet  in  puddling  the 
clay,  their  constant  efforts  being  to  step  into  the 
hollows  previously  made  while  the  object  of  the 
driver  was  to  compel  them  to  put  down  their 
feet  where  lire  soft  and  adhesive  clay  was  thickest, 
against  which  they  occasionally  entered  protesting 
growls.  The  huge  bulk  of  the  animals’  bodies 
and  the  resemblance  of  their  long  thick  legs  to 
east  iron  columns  made  a strong  impression  on 
my  mind  which  time  has  not  effaced.  All  the  way 
from  Pannebakkery  to  Hanwella,  good  quality  tena- 
cious clay  unmixed  with  siliceous  particles,  is  found 
at  intervals,  on  which  diggers  were  at  work.  We 
were  puzzled  to  see  n ass' s of  puddled  clay  near  the 
cottages  on  the  roadside  all  the  way  to  Hanwella 
until  enlightened  by  Mr.  Gibson  at  Labugama 
on  an  important  point  in  engineering,  of  which 
I am  ashamed  to  say  I was  previously  ignorant. 
It  appears  that  clay  subjected  only  to  a process  of 
puddling  and  then  used  in  building  a bund  is 
valueless,  because  liable  to  bo  washed  away.  The 
moist  mass  requires  to  be  “ weathered”  : reduced 
to  dry  particles.  These  are  again  moistened  be- 
fore being  utilized,  and  thenceforward  the  mass, 
having  dried  and  hardened,  is  as  impervious  as 
rock.  One  of  the  circumstances  which  added  largely 
to  the  cost  of  the  bund  of  the  Labugama 
Lake,  was  the  fact  that  the  puddled  olay 
used  in  its  construction  had  to  be  trans- 
ported all  the  way  from  Hanwella  by  carts,  all 
attempts  to  find  suitable  material  nearer  at  hand 
having  failed,  sharp,  sandy  particles  intermixed 
^ndering  the  clays  unsuitable.  Before  reaching 
Pannebakkery,  we  were  interested  in  identifying  a 
little  up  the  western  bank  of  the  river  from  the 
Bridge  of  Boats,  the  site  of  Orta  Seda,  or  Seda- 
watta,  where  formerly  there  were  botanical  gardens 
in  which  mulberry  trees  for  the  feeding  of  silk- 
worms were  grown.  And  this  reminds  me  of  the 
wrong  spelling  of  Embulwatta,  a village  about 
85  miles  on  the  Colombo  side  of  Hanwella.  The 
place  has  undoubtedly  derived  its  name  from  the 
gigantic  scarlet-blossmed  cotton  trees,  conspicuous 
on  the  road  and  which  serve  to  mark 
the  divisions  of  korales.  The  name,  there 
fore,  ought  to  be  written  and  printed  Imbulwatta. 
PasBsing  the  outlet  of  the  Mulleriyawa  tank  before 
reaching  Kaduwela,  we  regretted  that  the  time  at 
our  disposal  did  not  permit  of  a visit  to  one  of  the 
mw  important  irrigation  works  in  the  Western 
Province  and  one  which  is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
capital.  There  is  a nice  resthouse  at  Kaduwela 
prettily  situated  on  a rise  in  the  river  bank  and  com’ 
rnanding  a view  of  a great  rock  which  juts  out  into 
the  river  from  its  eastern  bank  and  of  one  of  the  largest 
sandbanks  in  the  river,  on  parts  of  which  vegetation, 
including  bamboo,  has  commenced  to  grow.  There  is 
a ferry  from  Kaduwela  across  to  Malwana  a 
classical  scene  in  the  history  of  Ceylon,  a visit  to 

which  was  the  main  object  of  our  down-river  roturii 
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trip,  and  the  incidents  of  which  visit  will  be  noticed 
subsequently.  Meantime  I would  remark,  that,  as 
Eadunela  is  only  about  ten  miles  from  Colombo, 
a trip  thither  is  calculated  to  be  interesting  and 
enjoyable  to  those  who  appreciate  river  scenery 
and  rich  tropical  verdure,  and  who  take  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  history  of  European  con- 
nection with  Ceylon  : Portuguese,  Dutch  and  British, 
as  connected  with  the  opposite  remains  of  Malwana, 
The  tree  vegetal  ion  is  richly  luxuriant  in  the  fertile 
bIIuvIrI  soil  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
the  grass  mi^adows  which  occasionally  stretch  away 
on  each  side  are  calculated  to  remind  the  tra- 
veller of  English  hay  and  clover  fields,  while 
the  gradual  transition  from  the  flat  country 
to  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  adds  special 
interest  to  the  journey.  The  prevalence 
of  inconvenient  but  fertilizing  floods  in  the 
Kelani  valley,  is  indicated  by  long  rows  of 
guide  posts  along  the  sides  of  the  road, 
by  which  mail  coaches,  carriages,  carts  and 
foot-passengers  are  enabled  to  steer  their  way, 
when  the  waters  are  out,  as  a consequence  of 
heavy  and  sudden  rain-storms  on  the  Peak 
ranges,  from  which  to  the  sea  the  course  of  the 
rivrr  is  not  much  more  than  sixty  miles.  The  lower 
portion  is  lake-like  in  breadth  and  fulness  ; but  at 
about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  frequent  and 
sometimes  formidable  sandbanks  commence,  by 
which  the  stream  is  compressed  into  narrow  channels. 
The  rapidity  and  force  of  the  stream  is,  of  course,  in 
proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  the  orifice  ; and  while 
rafts,  and  eppecially  boats,  float  easily  down- 
stream, the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  upwards 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  while  five  hours 
on  the  water  amply  sufficed  for  our  course  of  about 
20  miles  from  Hanwella  to  the  Bridge  of  Boats, 
2J  days  would  be  required  for  the  poling  upwards. 
In  the  case  of  large  and  heavily-laden  boats  (and 
we  were  interested  to  see  that  besides  rice  the  cargo  of 
one  such  boat  consisted  mainly  of  Japan-made*  shooks 
of  tea  boxes)  the  difficulty  must  be  much  greater,  of 
which  indeed  we  had  proof,  in  the  desperate  exertions 
and  wild,  plaintive  cries  of  the  polemen  as  they 
painfully  urged  their  boats  against  the  rushing  water. 
Some  of  the  cargo  boats  had  masts,  but  we  saw 
no  sails  actually  used.  The  north-east  wind  was, 
probably,  far  too  gusty  for  safe  sailing,  The 
usual  voyage  upward  of  boats  carrying  rice  and 
other  supplies  for  the  Kelani  Valley  tea  estates 
from  the  Bridge  of  Boats  to  Yatiyantota  is  ten  days, 
and  occasionally  a fortnight  is  occupied  in  the 
transit.  This  is  slow  work,  but  probably  nei  her 
car;  nor  railway  carriage  could  compete  with 
that  on  the  river  in  cheipness.  The  con- 
trast between  the  hard  labour  of  the  upward- 
voyaging  boatmen  on  the  river  at'd  their  lounging, 
lazy  countrymen  in  the  villages  on  shore  was  striking. 
But  no  doubt  the  latter  work  hard  in  spurts,  while 
the  boatmen  have  compensation  for  the  hard 
work  up  in  the  easy  floating  down.  One 

conclusion  forced  on  us  by  an  examination  of  the 
great  river  for  twenty  miles  of  its  course  was  the 
non-feasibility  of  dredging  and  keeping  a navigable 
course  open  up  this  stream,  at  any  but  a prohibitory 
cost.  The  deposits  of  sand  and  silt  are  in  some 
eases  enormous,  and  we  could  see  evidence  of 
great  erosion  of  the  banks  and  shifting  of  soil  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  felling  of  forest  and  the  cultivation  of 
tea  estates  along  the  upper  portion  of  the  river 
have  tended  to  increase  the  impediments  to  its 

• Made  in  Japan,  out  of  timber  from  the  forests  of 
that  island  kingdom,  by  means  of  American  machinery, 
and  used  for  the  packing  of  Oeylon  tea, — surely  a 
romantic  incident  in  the  free  commerce  of  nations  ! 


navigation  by  the  quantity  of  silt  washed  down. 
And  insanitation — temporary  only,  let  us  hope— has 
followed.  On  asking  our  good  friend  Mr.  Amere- 
sekere  as  to  the  health  of  Hanwella,  he  stated 
that  previously  to  the  advent  of  the  lowconntry 
tea  enterprise  the  place  was  eminently  salubrious, 
but  that  the  change  for  the  worse  in  the  last  five 
years  had  been  marked.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  the  advance  of  enterprise  and  material  civili- 
zation, which  cannot  and  must  not  be  stayed, 
should  involve  such  consequences, — in  the  incon- 
veniences of  which  the  planters  and  their  coolies  fully 
share, — and  we  can  only  hope  for  a speedy  ame- 
lioration of  climate  or  the  discovery  of  a potent 
enemy  to  the  organisms  connected  with  what  we 
call  “malaria.” 

The  once  important  Fort  of  Hanwella,  situated  on 
what,  up  to  the  cession  of  the  Kandyan  Provinces 
in  1815,  was  the  borderland  between  ” the  Maritime 
Provinces  ” and  “ the  Kingdom  of  Kandy,”  is  inter- 
esting  from  the  natural  beauty  of  its  situation 
and  the  associations,  ancient  and  modern,  connected 
with  it.  Malwana,  in  the  Dutch  period  was  burnt 
and  its  small  garrison  of  invalids  massacred,  the 
destruction  thus  effected,  and  which  led  to  war 
between  the  Dutch  and  Kandyans,  accounting  for 
the  few  vestiges  remaining  of  the  fort  and 
the  palatial  country-houses  of  the  Portuguese 
governors.  Hanwella,  although  the  Kandyans, 
in  1803  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  village, 
was  not  long  in  their  hands.  After  three 
days’  occupation,  the  Kandyan  forces  were 
ousted  and  driven  back  with  great  slaughter 
by  troops  from  Colombo,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut,  Mercer  of  H.  M.  61st  Eegiment.  The  British 
troops  stem,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  been  aided 
by  an  auxiliary  body  of  loyal  Sinhalese  collected 
by  Mudaliyar  Solomon  Dias  Bandaranayake.  After 
the  massacre  of  the  British  troops  in  Kandy,  the 
elated  traitor-king  marched  his  army  against  Han- 
wella. But  the  small  fort  was  held  by  a soldier  of 
a different  stamp  to  the  wretched  Davie.  Capt. 
Pollock,  with  hie  small  force,  not  only  held  his  own, 
but  became  the  aggressor,  repulsing  the  enemy, 
who  made  a precipitate  retreat,  after  great  loss 
of  men,  arms  and  emmunition,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  royal  standards.  Very  different 
and  altogether  pacific  are  the  recent  associations 
conoected  with  the  place  in  the  successive  visits 
to  it,  in  1870,  1876,  and  1882,  of  members  of  the 
British  royal  family,  in  the  persons  of  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  finally 
the  two  young  Princes,  Victor  and  George  of 
Wales.  All  the  royal  visitors  planted  trees— jak, 
nuga,  bo,  mango,  &e.,  four  at  least  of  which 
are  flourishing,  inside  circles  of  laterite  and 
cement.  As  records  of  the  visits  and  the  tree 
planting,  there  are  inscriptions  on  three  stone 
seats  which  are  so  placed  on  the  rampart  which 
faces  the  river,  as  to  command  beautiful  views 
across  and  up  and  down  the  stream.  The  river 
takes  a bend  below  the  ferry,  but  upwards  there 
is  a long  reach,  the  fine  vista  being  closed  by  a 
grand  background  of  the  Adam’s  Peak  mountains. 
'The  view  of  these,  as  dawn  was  breaking  and 
the  clear  and  increasing  light  revealed  their  features, 
before  the  sun  had  produced  any  curtain  of  haze, 
was  exceedingly  striking,  contrasted  as  the  blue  of 
the  distant  mountains  was  with  the  silvery  waters 
of  the  stream  and  the  rich  verdure  of  the  vege- 
tation in  the  foreground.  The  crisp  temperature 
here  on  the  morning  of  January  3rd,  following  a 
night  of  special  coolness,  almost  made  us  fancy 
ourselves  back  in  the  mountains  which  are  “ round 
about  ” Nuwara  Eliya,  although  the  elevation  above 
sea-level  is  only  40  feet.  At  2J  miles  from  Han- 
wella, indeed,  en  route  to  the  mountain  Lake  where 
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amidst  the  ranges  over  whiah  Labugankanda 
(height  nearly  1,500  feet)  presides,  we  had  only 
attained  an  elevation  of  75  feet,  the  rise  in  the  follow- 
ing six  miles  being  to  306  feet,  the  level  of  the  “ top- 
water  ” of  Labugama  Lake.  But  we  must  dispose 
of  Hanwella,  famous,  amongst  much  else,  for  a 
fairly  successful  experiment  in  teak  cultivation. 
We  can  remember  the  grand  old  trees  which  were 
BO  injudiciously  sold  and  cut  down  some  thirty 
years  ago.  There  is  still  a fine  grove  of  these 
valuable  trees,  coppice  and  original  growth,  the 
ligho.ooloured  foliage  of  which  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  prevailing  greens,  many  of  them  dark, 
like  the  jak,  of  the  indigenous  and  ordinary  trees. 
Amidst  the  teak  grove  and  outside  the  fort  (the 
resthouse  stands  within  its  bounds)  is  the  large 
and  well  stocked  timber  depot,  the  timber  in  which, 
we  understood,  was  entirely  reserved  for  Govern- 
ment purposes,  none  being  here  available  for 
sale  to  the  public.  We  were  interested  to  learn  that 
a considerable  quantity  of  teak  serd  gathered  from 
the  older  trees  at  Hanwella,  had  been  sent  to 
Battioaloa,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  which  a fairly 
successful  experiment  in  teak-growing  had  previously 
been  made.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  officers 
of  the  Forest  Department  may  succeed  in  naturalizing 
Tsctona  grandis  amongst  our  forest  resources,  for 
few  trees  surpass  it  in  value.  We  should  think  that 
any  quantity  of  seed  can  be  obtained  from  the  now 
g randly  grown  trees  in  the  teak  forest,  which  was 
formed  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  the  value  of  which,  as 
time  advances,  has  been  computed  at  millions  sterling. 
The  experience  obtained  on  the  Anamallays,  as  to 
suitable  soil  and  climate,  cannot  but  be  of  great 
value  to  Ceylon.  Amidst  all  the  tree  vegetation 
around  Hanwella,  bird-life  is  abundant  ; and  we  here 
enjoyed  a woodland  concert  of  mingled  and  melo- 
dious sound,  unknown  equally  to  dwellers  in  towns 
and  the  occupants  of  bungalows  at  extreme  altitudes 
in  the  mountains.  I am  bound  to  admit,  however, 
that  the  first  herald-sound  of  approaching  daylight, 
if  not  the  last  as  “the  gleaming”  gave  place 
tonight,  consisted  of  raucous  utterances  of  the 
ubiquitous  and  ever-in-evidenoe  crows, — so  unfavour- 
ably prominent  with  their  fellow  scavengers  the 
pariah  dogs  in  Sinhalese  sannass  : “ May  he  who 
violates  the  terms  of  this  gift,  be  born  next  in  the 
form  of  a dog  or  a crow."  The  association  is 
somewhat  unjust  to  the  crow  on  the  score  of 
addiction  to  water  baths,  for  which  the  crow  is 
famous.  On  the  score  of  voice  there  is  little  choice 
between  the  two.  Hanwella  has,  it  seems,  super- 
seded the  proper  Sinhalese  name  of  the  place, 
Gurubewila,  just  as  Welgama  is  now  the  com- 
moner name  of  the  place  which  the  Portu- 
guese and  Dutch  knew  as  Malwaua.  And  here 
a fitting  pause  can  be  made  before  describing  our 
journey  in  the  hills  amidst  the  solitude  of  which 
slumber  the  mirror-like  waters  of  Labugama  Lake, 
and  the  voyage  down  the  river  named  after 
Kelani,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Buddhist  shrine, 
a place  so  “ pleasant,”  that  Hindu  legend  re, 
presents  the  sun  as  pausing  in  admiration,  as 
he  comes  over  it  in  his  diurnal  course. 


The  road  constructed  by  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment specially  for  the  purposes  of  the  Waterworks, 
and  which  extends  to  a distance  of  8,^  miles  from 
Wakoya  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Lake  at 
L abugama,  cost,  iuoluding  a sum  of  over  R(1,000 
for  land,  a total  of  11175,000,  or  very  nearly 
E20.000  per  mile.  The  estimate  in  this  case  was 
exceeded  by  E 100,000.  At  its  commencement  the 
track  runs  through  valuable  paddy  lands  and 
native  gardens,  whilst  the  upper  portion  had  to 
be  out  through  the  lower  bill  ranges,  the  moun- 


tain streams  requiring  bridges  strongly  founded 
and  with  openings  large  enough  to  allow  free 
passage  to  the  exceptional  floods  to  which  this 
region  is  specially  liable.  To  such  bridges  and 
the  sides  of  other  openings,  all  the  way  to  Colombo, 
the  main  pipe  is  to  be  seen  attached,  resting  on 
rollers  to  allow  the  movement,  slight  though 
it  be,  produced  by  expansion  and  contraction 
from  changes  of  temperature.  During  the  period 
in  which  the  work  of  Lake  clearing  and  bund  con- 
struction was  Carried  on,  flood  water  has  been 
known  to  rise  up  to  17  feet  over  the  level  of  the  road; 
and  it  was  affecting  to  learn  how  Mr.  Burnett, 
suffering  from  lung  disease  of  a serious  nature  as 
he  was,  rode  and  boated  and  waded  through  the 
waters  of  such  a flood,  in  his  anxiety  to  save 
the  works  from  threatened  destruction.  That  was 
the  last  and  fatal  blow  to  a constitution  weakened 
not  only  by  physical  disease  but  by  anxiety  and 
repeated  disappointments  connected  with  the  “service 
reservoir  ” at  Colombo,  which,  however,  he  lived 
to  see,  with  the  rest  of  the  great  and  beneficial 
scheme  he  had  carried  out,  a perfect  success  and 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  hydraulic 
engineering  : and  that  too,  at  a comparatively 
moderate  cost.  Visiting  Labugama,  as  we  did,  on 
an  intensely  hot  day  (the  walk  up  the  zigzag 
path  to  the  Engineer’s  bungalow  about  2 p.  m.  was 
an  experience  easier  to  recollect  than  to  endure), 
•we  could  scarcely  realize  that  Labugama  forma 
part  of  the  very  rainy  region  which  surrounds  the 
Peak  and  extends  from  the  sacred  mountain 
as  a centre  along  its  flanking  ranges  and  through 
the  river  valleys  between  them.  The  average  annual 
rainfall,  established  by  ten  years'  observations  at 
Labugama,  is,  in  round  numbers,  160  inches,  the 
deposit  in  1890  having  exceeded  this  average 
by  5 inches.  The  extremes  have  been  between 
187  inches  in  1882  and  138  in  1888.  The  years  1882 
with  187  inches  and  1883  with  185|  must  have 
been  terribly  trying  to  the  Engineers  and  the 
force  of  labourers  engaged  on  the  construction 
of  the  bund  (just  commenced),  for  work  had 
to  proceed  continuously,  and  in  digging  ex- 
ceptionally deep  for  a solid  foundation  all  the 
expedients  of  soientifio  experience  had  to  be  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  avert  the  destructive  effects  of  flood 
waters.  With  such  a rainfall  as  we  have  indi- 
cated, continuous  for  a large  portion  of  the  year 
(the  lowest  average  monthly  rainiall  is  4-42  inches 
for  January),  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Lake  (176 
acres  in  area)  would  receive  practically  ihe  whole 
of  the  rain  falling  over  the  “ catchment  area  ” of 
nearly  2,400  aores,  in  which  there  are  no  human 
abodes  save  the  resthouse  to  which  wa  have  re- 
ferred with  the  residence  of  the  Engineer  in  charge 
and  lines  for  a tew  coolies,  all  at  the  northern  end. 
But  the  absorption  of  rainfall  by  the  soil  and  vegeta- 
tion have  been  on  the  scale  thus  indicated : — 

In  1887,  out  of  a rainfall  of  174-89  inches,  the 
loss  from  absorption  was  42-66  inches,  or  very 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  rainfall,  the  exact  per- 
centage being  24-32, 

In  1888,  the  year  of  lowest  rainfall  recorded, 
out  of  138  inches  of  rainfall,  the  loss  was  3i'29 
inches,  or  22^  per  cent  of  the  rainfall. 

In  1889,  with  a rainfall  of  169-28,  the  loss  was 
31-33,  or  19§  per  cent. 

If  sHoh  are  the  proportions  of  soil  and  vegeta- 
tion  absorption  in  one  of  the  wettest  portions  of 
the  island,  readers  can  understand  the  much 
greater  influence  of  this  process  in  the  dry  and 
arid  regions  where  the  irrigation  tanka  are 
situated.  Streams  of  limited  size  and  originat- 
ing in  the  lower  and  hotter  “ foot  hills  ” on 
the  nqrthei-n  and  eastern  sides  of  our  mountain 
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system  cease  to  be  perennial,  and  no  wonder, 
when  two,  and  we  believe  three,  years  of  drought 
occur  in  succession.  The  tanks  are  then  depen- 
dent entirely  on  rainfall;  and  considering  the  dry 
condition  of  the  soil  and  the  thirsty  state 
of  vegetation,  we  can  understand  why,  for 
the  re-filling  of  such  a tank  as  Kalawewa, 
rain  storms  of  10  to  20  inches  in  a few  days 
are  desiderated  rather  than  the  same  quantity  of 
rain  distributed  over  a month.  In  the  latter  case 
the  arid  soil  and  the  drooping  vegetation  would 
gradually  absorb  every  drop  of  moisture  that  fell, 
leaving  none  to  even  partially  supply  the  tank.  But 
not  only  must  the  loss  from  absorption  be  greater  in 
the  dry  regions,  say  35  per  cent,  at  least  of  the 
rainfall  at  Kalawewa,  against  22  to  25  at  Labu- 
gama,  but  the  further  loss  from  evaporation, 
which  is  astonishingly  great  in  the  cases  of 
the  Colombo  and  Labugama  Lakes,  must  be 
enormous  in  regard  to  the  streams  and  irri- 
gation reservoirs  in  the  hot,  dry  regions 

where  the  shade  temperature  goes  up  to  100°, 
and  months  succeed  months,  sometimes,  when 
the  heavens  are  as  brass  and  the  earth  as 

iron.  In  Mr.  Blanford’s  book  on  the  climates 

of  India  and  Ceylon,  we  have  been  surprised 
to  find  how  few  and  uncertain  the  data 
quoted  by  him  for  evaporation  are.  Extended 
and  careful  observations  by  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Colombo  Lake  and 
by  the  Engineer  in  charge  in  the  case  of  the 
Labugama  Lake,  on  a system — in  this  latter  case, 
inaugurated  by  the  late  Mr,  Burnett — are  likely,  as 
Mr.  Burnett  pointed  out  in  his  most  interesting 
final  report,  to  give  results  of  unique  value 

to  hydraulic  science.  Readers  will  be  scarcely 
prepared  to  learn  that  the  average  daily  evapora- 
tion from  the  Colombo  Lake,  with  a mean  tempera- 
ture of  a little  over  80°,  and  an  annual  rainfall 
of  88  inches,  is  equal  to  0'217  of  sn  inch 
(the  total  area  being  410  acres)  or  2,045,589  gallons  ; 
the  maximum  evaporation  on  a dry  day  in  February 
being  0‘480  inch,  or  4,524,804  gallons.  Such, 
however,  are  the  results  of  observations  taken  by 
Mr,  Wackrill  of  the  Survey  Department.  The 
decimal  given  for  a dry  day  in  February,  be  it 
noted,  is  very  close  on  half-an-inoh.  We  understood 
from  Mr.  Gibson,  the  experienced  and  intelligent 
Engineer  in  charge  of  the  Labugama  Lake,  that 
he  takes  the  most  frequent  and  careful  observations 
of  the  effects  of  evaporation  on  the  mountain 
reservoir  of  which  he  is  in  charge,  the  extreme 
effect  in  one  day  being,  we  understood,  §ths  of 
an  inch.  This  is  consistent  enough,  the  mean  tom- 
Xrerature  of  Labugama  being  about  the  same  as  that 
of  Colombo,  but  the  atmosphere  being  so  much  the 
more  charged  with  moisture  in  proportion  to  a 
rainfall  of  nearly  twice  the  volume  of  that  at  Colombo. 
I cannot,  in  this  connection,  refrain  from  quoting 
the  following  paragraphs  from  the  late  Mr.  Burnett’s 
exceedingly  able,  honest  and  interesting  report: — 

The  supply  to  the  town  at  3,000,000  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours  with  strainer  washing  and  scouring 
of  wells,  flushing,  &c.,  absorbs  about  33  to  34  in.  of 
the  rainfall. 

The  proper  maintenance  and  working  of  theReser- 
voir  therefore,  require  the  constant  care  and  attention 
of  a skilled  and  thoroughly  reliable  European  officer 
at  Labugama  every  day,  and  frequently  at  night,  an 
the  floods  must  bo  met  and  dealt;  with  by  the  sluices 
•when  and  as  they  occur;  and  it  has  been,  and  will 
bo  only  by  the  best  and  constant  care,  both  days  and 
nights  when  required,  of  the  officer  in  charge  in 
carrying  oul  his  instructions  that  the  purity  and  safety 
of  the  waior  .supply,  which  has  now  become  a vital 
necessity  to  tho  people  of  Colombo,  can  be  mauri  d. 

In  the  course  of  his  work  and  inspection  this 
paicer  is  required  to  lake,  not  only  a daily  record 


of  the  rainfall  and  level  of  the  reservoir,  but  such 
constant  observations  both  of  rainfall  and  reservoir 
levels  and  opening  and  closing  of  sluices,  as  will 
enable  a complete  calculation  to  be  made  of 
the  rainfall  and  the  measure  of  its  resulting  flow 
of  water,  and  the  receipt  info,  and  discharge  from  the 
reservoir  of,  this  water.  It  is  only  on  this  knowledge 
that  the  volumes  and  duration  of  floods,  and  their 
proportions  of  yield  of  water  to  the  rainfall,  can 
be  ascertained,  and  that  the  measures  to  meet  them 
can  be  arranged. 

The  observations  thus  made  enable  both  the 
total  yield  of  the  year’s  rainfall  to  be  ascertained  and 
the  details  of  individual  storms  and  floods,  and  give 
most  important  scientific  information  of,  I believe 
almost  unique  value  as  to  the  yield  of  rainfall  in 
water  discharge  and  the  loss  by  absorption  in  the 
ground  and  by  vegetation  and  evaporation  in  tropical 
mountain  valleys.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  such  con- 
ditions that  the  entire  results  of  rainfall  and  discharge 
can  be  measured  into  a reservoir,  as  at  Labugama,  from 
such  an  area  as  a drainage  of  nearly  2,400  acres,  asd 
they  should  be  of  great  value  in  the  consideration  of 
all  works  and  matters  connected  with  the  discharge 
of  the  streams  of  the  mountain  and  hill  districts  of 
this  Island  as  well  as  elsewhere  where  similar  con- 
ditions exist.  These  returns,  both  of  the  total  annual 
results  and  particulars  of  exceptional  floods,  should 
form  a part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Engineer. 

As  the  road  to  Labugama  pierces  the  outlying 
hills  of  our  mountain  zone  it  crosses  the  beds 
of  several  streams,  the  multitude  of  large  boulders 
in  which  show  the  evidences  of  exceptional  floods. 
The  Wakoya  is  not  the  largest  of  the  streams. 
It  is  excelled  by  the  Kalatawa,  the  waters  of 
which,  however,  oould  not  be  utilized  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Lake,  owing  to  the  lower  level  of  this  river. 
The  road  to  Labugama  has  helped  to  open  up 
the  country  around  to  the  tsa  enterprise,  and 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  flat  paddy  fields  near 
Wakoya  were  the  tea  fields  on  some  hill  slopes 
that  for  steepneFs  oould  compare  with  some 
of  the  cultivated  precipices  in  Haputale,  which 
the  railway  will  skirt  as  it  approaches,  over 
the  narrow  ridge  along  which  will  lie  its 
final  course,  “ the  Pass  ” by  whioh  Uva  is  entered. 
“ Mohideen’s  tea  estate  ” (inscription  on  a board 
by  the  road  side)  looked  so  ship-shape  and  clean 
that  we  were  curious  to  know  about  the  exceptional 
“Moorman”  who  was  so  good  a planter.  The 
answer  was  “ Mohideen’s  estate  is  looked  after  by 
Mr.  Ross  Wright.”  “ All  right,”  was  our  natural 
response.  Young  coconut  palms,  planted  amidst 
tea,  or  as  a separate  cultivation,  looked  flourishing, 
but  scepticism  was  expressed  as  to  the  trees’  bearing 
well  so  far  from  the  sea.  The  distance  from  the 
sea  in  a direct  line  being  not  more  than  twenty 
miles,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  limit,  in  dis- 
tance from  the  saline  influences  of  the  ocean,  of 
profitable  coconut  cultivation.  The  best  zone  for 
the  palm  is  usually  defined  as  two  miles  from  the  sea, 
but  coconut  cultivation  in  many  parts  goes  much 
further  inland,  extending  in  the  case  of  the  valley  of 
the  Kelani  in  unbroken  groves  along  the  banka  of  the 
river,  from  its  mouth  to  Hanwella  and  still  further 
towards  Ratnapura.  Many  of  the  fine  and  flourish- 
ing coconut  plantations  beyond  Mirigama  must  be 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  In  southern 
India  the  destruction  of  coffee  by  borer  was  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  cultivation  had  taken  place 
on  “ bamboo-land,” — Bamhusa  arundimcea  being, 
DO  doubt,  the  species  in  that  case.  Along  the 
road  to  Labugama  and  in  the  Kelani  Valley 
generally,  Ihe  prevalence  of  the  small  bamboo  of 
which  tea  baskets  are  pjade  in  such  large  numbers 
at  Kalutara,  and  whioh  is  used  so  generally  for  fences 
in  Colombo  and  elsewhere,  seems  to  have  no  deter- 
ring influence  on  intending  oultivators, — a consider- 
able proportion,  indeed^  of  the  Kelani  Valley  teaestatep 
being  opened  on  land,  the  main  vegetaUpn  pjE  w Jliol} 
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was  the  5a<a  bamboo.  The  elegant  areka  palm  is  at 
home  in  this  region  and  the  drive  is  altogether  a pretty 
one.  The  approach  to  Labugama  is  indicated  by 
signs  of  lessened  traffic  in  the  shape  of  a 
green  grass  covering  over  the  grey  gneiss  •‘metal," 
which  latter  might  seem  superfluous  if  the  size 
of  the  spare  pipes  lying  alongside  the  road  at 
intervals  did  not  remind  us  of  the  heavy  weights 
the  road  had  to  bear  and  many  have  yet  to  bear, 
in  case  of  damage  to  the  water  supply  source  by 
exceptional  floods.  Those  who  constructed  the  road 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Waterworks  could  ecavcely 
have  anticipated,  even  in  thi  ir  wildest  dreams,  the 
convenience  it  will  prove,  if,  as  is  believed,  an  eleph- 
ant kraal  is  arranged  at  Labugama  in  honour  of  the 
approaching  visit  of  the  heir  to  the  imperial  throne 
of  Russia,  The  completion  of  this  road  will  enable 
the  Governor  and  his  guests — the  Tsarevitch  and 
his  suite  and  others, — to  drive  u interruptedly  over 
the  234  miles  from  Queen’s  House  to  the  margin 
of  the  Lake.  Then  the  boat  will  be  ready  for  the 
mile  of  Lake,  and  the  hors  s which  will  be  waiting 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  water  will  carry  their 
riders  by  a well-cleared  path,  over  the  distance  of 
IJ-  mile  to  the  intended  scene  of  the  "kraal,”  into 
which  the  now  freely  roaming  and  peacefully 
feeding  monarohs  of  our  forests  are  to  be  driven 
for  human  delectation- — for  the  gratiflcation  of 
that  hunting  instinct  which  clings  so  tenaciously 
to  our  nature,  even  in  those  highest  in  rank  and 
most  advanced  in  civilization.  The  resthouse  and 
Mr.  Gibson’s  bungalow  are  likely  to  be  utilized  for 
the  lodging  of  royal  ies  and  vice  royalties,  while  there 
will  be,  uf  course,  the  usual  temporary  "Kraal  Town” 
formed  of  oadjans,  bamboos  and  similar  materials. 
The  kraal,  if  held,  has  every  chance  of  being  success- 
ful, for  there  are  three  herds  of  elephants,  with 
which  Mr.  Gibson  has  established  relaiions  as 
amicable  as  those  which  now  exist  between  the 
British  lion  and  the  Russian  bear,  and  the  benefit 
of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  haunts  and  habits 
of  his  friends  of  trunk  raising  and  trumpeting  fame 
cannot  but  be  of  great  value  to  the  leaders  of  the 
forthcoming  “ Keddah,”  as  they  call  a “ C 'rral  ” in 
India.  The  four-feet  path  formed  round  the 
margin  of  the  Lake  is,  lor  the  present  and  with 
reference  to  the  approaching  kraal,  closed  to  the 
public,  and  we  saw  a few  coolies  going  over  its 
course  with  reference,  we  undi  rstood,  to  clearing 
it  of  all  obstruction.  To  a Prince  amongst  whose 
future  dominions  the  Caspian  Sea  is  but  one  of 
many  inland  Lakes,  the  artificial  lakelet  of  one 
mile  long  by  about  a quarter  broad,  in  the  Labugama 
valley,  may  seem  but  "a  little  one.”  But  sel- 
dom in  his  travels  can  the  Tsarevitch  behold 
a scene  more  lovely,  more  intensely  brooded 
over,  normally,  by  the  genii  of  silence  and 
solitude — silence  and  solitude  which  will  of  course 
give  place  to  sounds  of  genial  festivity,  when  the 
representative  of  British  royalty  entertains  in  wild- 
wood  hospitality  the  heir  of  a monarch  who,  in  a 
martial  sense  and  the  sense  of  owning  a vast 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  is  amongst  the  most 
puissant  of  “ Great  Powers.”  But  it  seemed  to  us, 
on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  almost  desecration  to 
break  the  silence  of  hill  and  forest  and  fluid,  all 
Bleeping  around  us  as  we  glided  in  the  hours  before 
gloaming  over  the  mirror.like  surface  of  the  im- 
pounded waters,  not  of  the  Wakoya  alone,  but  of 
many  other  minor  streams,  distinguishable  by  the 
little  “bays  ” and  the  better  grown  groups  of  forest 
trees  at  their  inlets  into  the  Lake.  We  were 
interested  to  learn,  however,  that  submerged  by 
the  waters  over  which  we  floated  were  the  site  of  a 
former  village  and  a few  rice  fields.  A sm  -11  tope 
of  coconut  palms  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  had 
been  levelled  by  elephants  for  tbe  sake  of  the 

grateful  feed  yielded  by  tho  (eodei:  tops  of  the 


'“rees.  As  we  approached  the  northern  end 
where  the  waters  of  the  Wakoya  lose  them- 
Sfi  ves  lovingly  in  the  bosom  of  the  Lake, 
memory  awoke  associations  which  led  me  to 
exclaim  : " Why,  here  is  a bit  of  the  Trossachs,  and 
there”  (as  we  skirted  a beautiful  islet,  seven 
acres  in  area)  “is  Elhn’s  Isle  1”  Mr.  Gibson  replied 
“That  is  just  what  Mr.  John  Ferguson  said,  when 
he  visited  the  Lake;”  end  then  our  good  friend 
expatiated  on  the  delight  which  Sir  William 
Gregory  expressed  with  the  Lake  and  its  framework 
of  juogle  clothed  hills.  Sir  William  having  cuiti- 
vated  a special  taste  for  the  beautiful,  his  judgment 
is  of  special  value.  He  has  seen  all  that  Italy 
has  to  show,  including  what  no  one  who  has 
seen  it  can  ever  forget,  the  scene  from  Fiesole, 
outside  Florence,  bathed  in  tbe  glories 

of  a sum  tier  sunset ; but  when  I once  ventured  the 
opinion  that  we  had  scenery  and  sky  effects  in 
the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  which  compared  favour- 
ably with  the  beauties  even  of  Italy,  his  response 
was:  “Compare  with  Italy  1 Why,  Ceylon  has  a beauty 
of  its  own  with  which  that  of  Italy  cannot  be 
compired  Even  in  climate  portions  of  Ceylon 
far  surpass  Italy.”  That  was  the  testimony  of  a 
competent  au  hority  who  had  travelled  exten- 
sively and  observed  keenly,  with  an  eye  open  to 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  I can  fancy  the 
author  of  ‘‘Lake  Gregory”  finding  consolation  in  the 
f lot  that  in  the  exquisitely  lovely  solitudes  which 
surround  the  mountain  mere  of  Labugama,  no 
exigencies  of  a racecourse,  as  at  Nuwara  Eliya, 
will  intervene,  to  convert  what  might  have  been  a 
full  and  beautiful  body  of  water  into  what  is  largely 
a series  of  ugly  marshes.  But  lest  I should  fur- 
ther mar  the  tra-  quibzing  and  peaceful  influences 
of  the  silent  and  solemn  beauty  which  reigns  over 
the  waters  of  Labugama  and  the  hills  and  forests 
which  guard  it  and  are  mirrored  in  its  bosom 
let  me  hero  make  another  pause,  I cannot 
help  recalling  the  terms  of  an  epitaph 
I saw  in  Northern  India  : “ Be  still ; she  sleeps  1 ” 
The  being  who  sleeps  in  this  case  is  the  spirit- 
creation  of  a poet,  who  described  her  as 

“ Lady  of  the  Mere, 

Lone  sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  Komanoe.” 

The  ciroumstanoes  and  surroundings  of  the 
Colombo  Water  Supply  Reservoir  at  Labugama, 
are  of  a specially  favourable  nature.  The  catch- 
ment area  of  nearly  2,400  acres  is  covered  with 
dense  jungle  or  forest  and  the  streams  which  flow 
into  the  Lake  from  hills  varying  in  height  from 
600  to  1,500  feet  above  sea-level,  run  over  boulder 
beds,  so  that  the  very  minimum  of  earthy  matter 
is  carried  into  the  reservoir,  while  twigs  and 
branches  are  intercepted  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Wakoya  and  the  minor  streams.  The  sluice 
arrangements,  too,  for  letting  out,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir,  flood  waters  and  such 
solid  matters  as  may  have  subsided,  are  very 
elficient,  and  Mr,  Burnett  pointed  out,  in  his  final  and 
most  able  report,  how  they  could  be  made  still  more  so. 
The  usual  depth  of  water  at  tbe  bund  end  of  the 
Lake  is  60  feet,  and  Colombo  is  supplied  from 
the  top  portion,  not  lower  down  than  36  feet  in 
any  case  and  as  a general  rule  from  not  more 
than  12  feet  below  the  surface.  Added  to  this 
coedition  in  favour  of  the  purity  of  the  water,  it  ia 
passed  slowly  twice  through  560  feet  of  copper  gauze 
strainers  of  900  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  With 
such  precautions  and  the  keeping  a margin  of 
from  30  to  50  feet  round  the  Lake  free  of  forest 
so  that  a grass  sward  forms  over  it,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  filtering  beds  at  Labugama.  Indeed 

IMr.  B rnett  showed,  that,  with  doubled  sluices 
and  other  expedients,  the  enormous  quantities  of 
flood  and  waste  water  wflioh  are  now  disoharfied  jnt^ 
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the  bed  of  the  stream  oould  be  utilized  as  a further 
supply  for  Colombo.  And,  although,  by  the  hel^j  of  the 
service  tank,  with  a oapaoity  of  8,500,000  gallons  at 
Colombo,  three  millions  of  ga'lons  are  now  supplied 
instead  of  the  two  millions  originally  estimated,  it 
seems  probable  that,  looking  at  the  rate  at  which  the 
population  is  inerea-ing,  (2  per  cent  per  annum  at 
least,)  the  duplioati'  g of  the  ex  sting  20  inch  p pe 
may,  ere  long,  become  necessary.  It  is  just 
possible  that  Negombo,  which  is  now  dependent 
on  wells  at  a considerable  distance  from  the 
town,  might,  in  addition  to  Colombo,  be  supplied 
from  a second  pipe?  Mr.  Burne.t  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  forest  over  the  catchment  area,  in 
which  there  are  no  abodes  save  those  we  have  men- 
tioned and  no  cultivation  of  the  soil,  should  be  pre- 
served in  perpetuity.  Bat  as  the  larger  timber  trees 
within  the  reserve  come  to  maturity,  there  is  no 
reason  we  can  see  why  they  should  not  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Forest  Department,  the  vacancies  being 
filled  up  by  planting  seedlings  or  by  natural  re- 
production. Meantime  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
scope  for  the  planting  of  handsome  and  us-ful  trees 
round  the  Lake,  outside  the  grass  margin,  of  course. 
The  springing  up  from  the  waters,  too,  of  a few  of 
our  indigenous  freshwater  fishes,  during  our  visit, 
suggested  the  idea  that  here  are  most  favourable 
conditions  for  breeding  the  gou<ami  of  Mauritius, 
the  large  golden  carp  of  Java,  and  the  best  fishes 
of  Southern  India  as  described  by  Mr.  Thomas. 
Apart  from  the  economic  value  of  the  fish,  we 
suppose  their  prestnce  would  tend  to  purify  the 
water  of  the  organic  matter  on  which  the  fishes 
would  feed.  We  need  not  tell  our  readers  how 
greatly  the  margin  of  greensward  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  Lake,  while  the  numerous  boulders  which 
are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  this  margin  give 
a fresh  pieturesquenass  to  the  scene.  At  one  place 
on  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  not  far  from  the  re- 
mains of  the  coconut  tope  which  the  elephants  made 
short  work  of  wh  n the  human  owners  of  the 
palms  had  been  removed,  there  is  further  evidence  of 
former  life  and  action,  in  the  shape  of  mounds  of 
earth  thrown  out  in  digging  a plumbago  pit.  The 
construction  of  the  bund  was  a work  of  no  slight 
difiSculty  from  the  depth  which  had  to  be  reached 
before  solid  rock  without  fissures  was  found.  The 
length  of  the  embankment  at  the  top  is  120 
yards  ; the  length  of  the  foundation  trench  160 
yards  ; the  greatest  height  of  the  embank- 
ment 72  feet  ; the  greatest  depth  of  the 
foundation  trench  72  feet,  and  the  greatest  height 
from  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  trench  to  the 
top  of  the  embankment  109  feet.  The  contrast 
of  the  bright  green  of  the  grass  on  the  long  out- 
side slope  of  the  bund  and  the  dark  weathered 
appearance  of  the  blocks  of  gneiss  of  which  the 
facing  wall  is  composed  and  also  the  fragments  blasted 
out  of  the  spillwater  channel,  is  very  striking. 
Equally  striking  was  the  eontrist  between  the 
surrounding  expanses  of  wild  jungle  and  the 
roses,  hibiscus  plants,  bougainvilleas,  crotons 
and  other  shrubs,  which  Mr.  Gibson  has  suc- 
ceeded in  growing  around  his  and  his  family’s 
ruly  solitary  abode.  The  owner  of  a tea  planta- 
ion  at  least  two  miles  distant  talks  of  the  Water 
Works  Engineer  as  his  “neighbour,  next  door.” 
We  were  glad  to  find  that  the  family  had  not 
suffered  from  fever,  the  Engineer  himself  being  a 
picture  of  robust  health,  notwithstanding  the 
performance  of  duties  which  involve  constant 
exposure  to  the  weather,  by  night  as  well  as  by 
(Jay. — The  total  oapaoity  of  the  reservoir  (176 
acres  area,  and  360  feet  above  sea  level,  or  260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  service  tank  on 
the  Bunamit  of  Maligakanda  at  Colombo)  is  no 
less  ban  1,373,000,000  of  gallons,  e<jual  to  25i 


inches  depth  of  rain  on  the'  drainage.  As 

we  have  already  stated,  the  Colombo  supply  is 
drawn  at  depths  below  the  surface  of  12,  24  or  .36 
feet,  and  the  capacity  to  the  lowest  level  of  supply 
is  1,233,001,000  gallons,  equal  to  6,000,000 
gallons  for  200  days.  It  will  thus  be  seen 

that  if  no  serious  accident  happens  to  the 

great  pipe,  against  which  all  possible  precautions 
are  taken,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  oontinuanoe  of  an 
ample  flow  of  w iter  to  Colombo.  The  miin  p'pe  ia 
25  miles  an  1 5s2  yards  in  Lng  h from  the  straining 
Well  at  the  ou  let  towers  in  the  Labugama  Lake 
to  the  Maligakande  reservoir  at  Colombo.  I now 
again  quote  some  interesting  details  from  Mr. 

Burnett’s  report:  — 

The  top  level  of  Labugama  reservoir  is  360  ft.,  and 
the  wnter-h-vel  in  the  gauging  tank  is  102  ft-  above  sea; 
the  fall  is  therefore  258  ft.,  giving  a h- ad  or  loss  for 
friction  of  lOJ  ft.  per  mde.  The  pipe  thus  delivers 
3 000,000  gallons  in  24  hours  as  measured  into  the 
Service  reservoir. 

The  leve'  of  the  pipe  where  it  leaves  the  straining 
tanks  at  Labugama  is  303J  ft.  above  sea.  In  three 
miles  from  Labngama  it  falls  233|  ft.  to  the  level  of  70 
feet.  In  three  miles  fnrth-r  it  falls  to  the  level  of  30 
feet,  and  crosses  the  Hanwella  flat,  19  miles  from 
Colombo,  at  the  height  of  only  20  to  25  ft.  above  sea 
level.  For  16  miles  out  of  the  remaining  length  the 
level  of  the  pipe  varies  from  5,  10,  anil  15  to  20  and  25 
feet  above  sea  level,  rising  at  intervals  for  short  dis- 
tances to  39,  60,  and  70  ft.  For  19  miles  the  pipe  is 
thus  subject  t > a preasnre  of  300  to  355  ft.,  or  abont  130 
to  150  ib.  per  square  inch  when  a valve  is  closed.  Great 
care  is  iherefore  required  in  working  the  valves  to  pre- 
ventshock  on  the  pipe,  which  wonld  lead  to  certain  bre  tk- 
age,  and  special  valves  are  placed  every  half  mile  or  so 
for  this  purpose,  so  that  every  halt  mile  length  can  be 
i.solated  for  repairs  when  required — even  then,  special 
care  and  training  is  necessary  to  avoid  danger  in  dealing 
with  the  heavy  pressure  on  the  long  length  ol  pipe. 

The  extremely  flat  contour  of  the  section  for  long 
lengths  required  special  arrangements  in  creating  arti- 
ficial aummi's  for  the  escape  ot  the  air  disengaged  from 
the  water  in  motion,  with  the  necessary  air  escape 
valves,  in  order  to  prevent  the  flow  of  water  being 
reduced  or  stopped  from  the  pipe  becoming  charged  with 
air.  The.se  air  valves  are  often  rt  quire  I in  duplicate, 
and  are  placed  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  mile  apart 
where  artificial  summits  were  made,  and  on  every  natural 
summit  along  the  line  of  section.  Cleansing  valves 
have  been  placed  at  every  depression  or  hollow  for 
scouring  and  emptying  the  pipe.  Altogether  there  are 
on  the  main  pipe  48  special  stop  valves,  20  in.  dia- 
meter ; 44  special  stop  valves,  8 in.  diameter  ; 61  clean- 
sing valves,  6 in.  diameter ; lti6  air  valves  with  stop 
valves,  4 in.  diameter.  These  all  require  inspection, 
cleaning,  oiling,  and  other  attention  from  time  to  time 
to  maintain  them  in  good  working  order. 

The  main  pipe  is  laid  either  in  or  alongside  the  public 
road  from  Colombo  to  Hanwella.  Fur  this  distance 
the  country  is  subject  to  floods  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  for  several  days  together,  and  these  floods  rise 
to  a maximum,  as  in  1872  and  1883,  of  12  and  17  ft. 
ra  peotively,  above  the  road  and  pipe. 

The  road  is  in  many  places  embanked,  and  generally  the 
permanent  water-level  of  the  country  is  only  about  4 to 
5 It.,  even  in  the  driest  times,  below  the  surface.  It 
therefore  was  necessary  to  keep  the  main  pipe  above  the 
permanent  water-level  and  as  high  as  possible  in  cross- 
ing streams  in  reference  to  the  flood  and  to  the  free 
drainage  and  escape  of  water  from  the  land.  This  neces- 
sity required  numerous  and  wide  openings  over  drai- 
nage outlets  aad  streams.  There  are  thus  56  crossings 
in  all  ; of  these,  42  vary  from  6 to  24  ft.  openings  apd 
14  vary  from  48  to  196  ft,  in  length. 

The  foundations  of  these  bridges  are  below  the  ordi- 
nary water-level,  and  60  of  the  piers  are  founded  below 
sea  and  permanent  water-level.  The  ground  oonsiats  of 
beds,  of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  and  peat  and  soft  deposit, 
alternating, and  to  avoid  deep  foundation,  such  as  iron 
cylinders,  the  piers  were  made  solid  blocks  of  brickwork 
with  as  wide  a base  as  possible,  so  that  they  could  be 
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forced  down  by  weighting  to  a bearing  should  any  set- 
tlement take  place.  In  only  five  instances  has  this 
occurred,  and  has  thus  been  met  without  risk  and  in 
only  one  instance  with  stoppage  to  the  supply  by  he 
main  pipe.  All  are  now  sound. 

The  two  highest  localities  in  the  town  were  Bite 
House,  where  the  ground  is  100  ft.  above  the  sea,  arid 
Maligakanda,  where  the  top  of  the  hill  was  70  to  5 ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  obtain 
the  usual  working  pressure  for  the  town  d stribution 
piping  of  150  to  200  ft.,  and  this  was  therefore  reduced 
to  the  lowest  safe  working  limit  of  only  10  ft.  per  mile 
of  distribution. 

The  Blie  House  site  had  the  advantage  of  25  ft.  greater 
elevation,  butto  deliver  the  water  from  Labugama  there, 
instead  of  Maligakanda,  added  about  a mile  in 
length  to  the  main  pipe,  while  after  being  brought 
there  the  greater  bulk  of  all  the  water  had  to  be 
conveyed  back  again  about  three  miles  to  the  middle  of 
the  town,  whereas  at  Maligakanda  it  was  ready  to  hand. 
Besides  the  additional  cost  of  these  four  miles  of  large 
piping  ab  out  K200,000,  the  greater  distance  the  water 
had  to  be  conveyed  from  Biie  House  required  30 
feet  higher  elevation  in  a reservoir  there  than  a; 
Maligakanda  to  give  the  same  general  pressure  over 
the  town. 

The  water  had  to  be  delivered,  at  such  times  as  the 
full  demand  exists,  at  the  levels  equivalent  to  80  ft.  in 
the  Port  and  Wolfendah),  70  ft.  at  Fishers’  Hill,  and  at 
least  40  ft. at  Pasbetal  ill  the  north  end  Wellawalta  in. 
the  south,.  These  requirements  have  been  since  proved 
correct  by  the  frequent  complaints  of  want  of  water 
and  want  of  pressure  previous  to  the  recent  completion 
and  use  of  the  service  reservoir,  and  created  the  neces- 
sity of  raising  the  service  reservoir  to  give  the  level  of 
100  ft.  to  the  water  at  Maligakanda  or  130  ft.  at  Blie 
House  ; in  either  case  an  elevation  of  30  ft.  above  the 
aronud  level. 

The  cost  of  the  reservoir  would  therefore  be  the  same 
at  either  place,  and  tbe  Maligakanda  site  was  adopted, 
as  it  saved  the  four  miles  of  large  pipes  and  gave  a 
much  mere  convenient  centre  for  woiking  the  distribu’ 
tion.  As  it  is,  the  northern  main  from  tbe  reservoir 
is  five  and  a half  miles  long  and  the  southern  pipe 
fonr  miles. 

By  tbe  original  design  this  reservoir  was  excavated 
from  10  to  15  ft.  into  the  ground,  and  the  water  level 
was  raised  30  feet  above  the  surface  with  mas- 
sive walls  of  Cement  concrete.  The  top  was 

covered  with  a double  ventilating  roof  of  thm 
concrete  arches,  and  the  floor  was  also  lined  with  12  in. 
of  cement  concrete.  The  concrete  for  the  whole  of  tbe 
work  was  put  liquid  into  the  site,  the  walls  being  faced 
with  10-in.  concrete  blocks  on  both  sides.  The  inside 
dimensions  of  the  work  were  190  ft.  and  191  ft.  4 iu.; 
depth  of  water,  40  ft.;  the  height  of  the  walls  from 
foundation  t > top  of  parapet,  at  upper  roof,  49  ft.;  and 
thickness  of  walls  varying  from  5 it.  9 in.  at  top  water 
level  to  19  f'.  9 in  at  the  bottom,  the  r of  perapet  b* ing 
from  3 to  2 ft.  tldek.  The  water  capacity  of  the  reser- 
voir was  to  be  8,500,000  gallons. 

Then  follows  tbe  history  of  the  service  reservoir, 
until  the  addition  of  an  earthen  (inbankment  and 
division  into  sectior  s preserved  the  concrete  wall 
from  expansion  and  contraction,  from  changes  of 
tempeiature  so  great  occasionally,  we  believe,  as  a 
difference  of  some  70®  in  the  2*  hours,  while  per 
eolation  through  the  cement  and  concrete  which  Mr. 
Burnett,  (mistakenly,  we  believe)  held  to  be  imper- 
vious, Whs  prevented  by  an  internal  skin  of  water- 
proof and  elastic  nsphalte.  Our  readers  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  the  weight  of  the  masonry 
of  the  Maligakanda  reservoir  is  no  less  than 
40,000  tons  ; of  the  earthwork  39  000  tons  ; of  the 
water  38,000,  or  117,000  tons  in  all,  resting  on  the 
[aterite  foundation.  The  total  length  of  piping 
of  all  sizes  is  no  less  than  851  miles ; public 
stand  pipes  in  Colrmbo  6G4  ; houses  wiili  separate 
services  laid  1,414;  trade  supplies  30;  garden 
supplies  43.  As  regards  separate  services  for 
houses,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  many 
oases  there  are  excellent  wells  attached  to  a good 


many  houses,  such  as  those  on  the  sea-side  of 
the  road  at  Kollupitiya.  Brackets,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Burnett,  are  now  being  attaohed  to  some 
of  the  standpipes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pre- 
sent reckless  waste  of  water  at  these  standpipes 
where  many  of  the  people  bathe  as  well  as  draw 
water  in  a most  careless  manner,  may  be  checked, 
if  not  entirely  prevented.  The  consumption  of 
water  per  head  of  the  population  at  present  aver- 
ages 19  gallons  per  head  per  diem.  The  use  of  the 
service  reservoir,  containing  8,350,000  gallons,  with  a 
depth  of  39  feet,  the  inside  dimensions  being  190 
feet  by  191  feet  4 inches,  has  added  40  per  cent, 
to  the  water  available  by  day  to  the  town,  with  an 
increase  of  40  feet  pressure.  If  roads  are  to  be 
thoroughly  watered,  drains  properly  flushed,  public 
baths  provided,  and  the  Colombo  Lake  kept  full  of 
water,  even  when  evaporation  takes  away  half  an 
inch  per  diem  from  its  surface,  a new  pipe  from 
Labugama  to  Colombo  must  soon  be  laid.  The 
difficulty  is  that  already,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessity  of  meeting  interest  and  sinking  fund  for 
the  repayment  of  the  portion  of  Water  Works  Loans 
allotted  to  the  Municipality,  the  assessment  of 
property  in  the  town  has  reached  11  per  cent,  on 
the  annual  value.  But  with  its  grand  harbour  and 
other  advantages,  the  population  of  our  chief  city  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  wealth  and  the  value  of  urban 
property  must  increase  in  proportion.  The  oost  of 
bringing  pure  mountain  water  from  the  beautiful 
Labugama  Lake  within  reach  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Colombo  has  been  not  far  short  of  £350,000. 
But  even  so,  the  oost  is  comparatively  moderate 
and  the  boon  in  a sanitary  and  general  sense  is 
really  priceless.  The  oost  for  each  gallon  of 
water  sold  in  Colombo,  before  the  Waterworks 
came  into  play,  was  1 cent  ; it  is  now  the  merest 
fraction  of  a fraction  of  a cent.  For  a consumption 
of  19  gallons  p-r  diem,  or  about  7,000  gallons  per 
annum,  per  hi  ad  of  the  population  the  average 
c 'St  per  annum  for  each  person  is  only  65  cents, 
the  water  being  as  pure  as  any  in  the  world ; 
while  the  supply  in  olden  days  was  frequently 
brackish,  unwholesome  and  insufficient.  Let 
the  inhabiiants  of  Colombo,  therefore,  while 
grateful  for  the  berefi's  of  one  of  the  best  water 
supplies  in  the  world,  remember  with  respect  the 
name  of  the  engineer  who,  bearing  up  bravely  aga  nst 
anxie  y,  ob  oquy  and  the  inroads  of  fatal  disease,  just 
survived  to  tee  tbe  great  woik  he  had  initiated  and 
carried  on  to  a su  eessful  conclusion,  so  thorough 
a puecesa  as  it  now  is.  A memorial  stone  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Burnett  ought  to  be  erected  on  the 
bund  of  the  beautiful  Lake  of  pure  mountain  water 
at  Labugama. 

B fore  saying  farewell  to  the  lovely  Lake  of 
Labugiima,  and  its  romantic  Burroundines  of 
hill  and  forest  and  greensward  I must  refer  to 
a few  unextended  notes.  The  elephants,  be- 
sides levelling  a score  of  coconut  palms  on 
the  border  of  the  Lake,  which  belonged  to 
the  submerged  village,  also  killed  a oaju  tree 
by  denuding  it  of  bark.  Recalling  reminisoenoes  of 
“ The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  we  asked  Mr.  Gibson  if 
ho  had  1 ver  seen  deer  take  to  the  water  at  Labu- 
gama. The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative  ; sambur 
and  red  deer  end  that  exquisitely  formed  miniature 
deer,  the  meminna,  hau  all  been  observed  swim- 
ming. With  reference  to  the  climate  and  soil,  too 
we  were  told  of  a rain  storm  of  9i  inches  in  4 
hours,  which  had  produced  no  appreciable  wash. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  main  incidents  of  our 
pleasant  trip  to  the  Labugama  lake  and  some 
of  the  main  facts  connected  with  the  transmission 
to  and  distribution  in  Colombo,  of  its  waters,  by 
gravitation  (we  were  told  of  a pressure  of  107 
lb.  to  the  square  inch  ?),  we  reserve  for  a final 
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notice  the  record  of  our  boating  trip  down  the 
Kelani  river  to  the  Bridge  of  Boats. 

Before  we  start  downwards  from  Hanwella,  on  our 
nicely  platformed  double-canoe,  comfortably  roofed, 
and  prettily  ornamented  with  the  tender  leaves  of  the 
coconut  palm,  with  bunches  of  king  coconuts  and 
strings  of  kitul  seeds,  another  of  our  party  will  recall 
some  reminiscences  of  what  was  long  the  border 
post  between  the  maritime  posseesions  of  successive 
European  powers  and  the  mountain  kingdom  of 
Kandy: — 

“ Hanwella  is  not,  so  far  as  I know,  mentioned  by 
the  Portuguese  writers  ; but  they  and  the  Dutch 
refer  to  the  place  under  its  alternative  name  of 
‘Gurubewula’  {?  ‘ the  great  hilly  eminence  '), 
which  is  spelt  ‘ Gtubebe  ’ in  Kibeiro’s  map  ; 

‘ Grouabely  ’ in  the  map  in  Spilbergen  ; 

• Grouably  ’ in  De  I’lsle’s  map  in  Le  Grand  ; 
‘ Gourbevile,’  ‘ Goerbevele  ’ and  ‘ Goerbeville  ’ 
in  Valentyn ; ‘Orwevel’  by  Daalmans;  and  ‘Horren- 
webel  ’ by  Herport.  The  name  ‘ Hanwella  ’ does 
not  undergo  such  transformations,  the  worst  one 
being  ‘ Anguellen  ’ in  Daalmans.  The  fullest 
description  of  Hanwella  in  the  Du'ch  period  is 
given  by  Heydt,  who  accompanies  his  description 
with  views  of  the  fort  from  the  east  and  the  west 
(drawn  in  1736)  and  a ground-plan.  The  fort  was 
built  of  squared-stones,  and  bad  two  whole  bastions 
facing  landwards,  two  half-bastions  facing  east 
and  west,  and  a horseshoe  facing  the  river, 
while  round  it  was  a dry  ditch.  It  was  capable 
of  mounting  32  cannon,  but  only  half  that  number 
were  actually  mounted.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
only  30  to  50  men,  who  were  sufficient,  says  Heydt, 
to  withstand  60,000  or  60,000  natives,  as  the 
latter  possessed  no  large  field  artillery.  The  fort 
was  intended  to  guard  the  high  road  between 
Colombo  and  the  Kandyan  frontier,  and  also  the 
waterway  of  the  river.  Inside  the  fort  in  Heydt’s 
time  were  a number  of  fine  tamarind  trees.  The 
gateway  was  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  horseshoe. 
By  the  horseshoe  on  the  edge  of  the  river  bank 
was  a little  summer-house.  On  the  south  western 
bastion  was  a belfry.  The  officer  in  command  did 
not  resite  inside  the  fort  but  in  a house  outsid-*. 
While  Malwana  was  to  the  Portuauese  a pleasure 
retreat  and  sanatorium,  to  the  Dutch  Hanwella 
was  a place  of  punishment  for  mutinous  and 
disorderly  soldiers,  and  was  considered  a penal 
settlement.  A European  student  who  was  amongst 
those  sent  to  this  place  left  his  opinion  of  it  in  some 
lines  which  Heydt  quotes  as  follows  : — 

la  dit  het  Soboene  Lmd  ? leit  Ai’atn  hier  begraven  ? 
Is  dit  het  Paradeys  vaen  Gottes  Band  geplant  ? 

Kan  hier  ein  ehrl3k  Mensoh  syn  Dorst  nog  Hoenger 
laaven. 

Eu  leven  nog  in  weld  ? 't  gaat  boven  myn  Ver»tand. 
En  Patt-  en  Schlangen-Nest,  voll  Berg  en  tiepe 
Daalen, 

Blnd-Suygers  sender  Taal  en  Schagers  die  bet  Geld 
Uyt  SHCck  en  Betirsen  hanlen,  en  wat  nog  hier  is  all 
Soot  men  ook  wilt  betaalen,  Kreigt  mens  maar  bev 
Gefall. 

Is  dit  het  Paradeys,  aoo  ists  van  Gott  vervlookt. 

Die  meent  verloost  te  syn,  der  Beed,  Vast,  en  ver- 
sookt. 

This  may  be  freely  translated  as  follows:  — 

Is  this  the  lovely  land  ? does  Adam’s  corse  here  buried 
lie? 

Is  this  the  Paradise  of  old  planted  by  God’s  own  hand, 
Gan  any  honest  man  his  thirst  or  hunger  satisfy, 
And  yet  remain  in  health?  That ’s  more  than  I can 
understand. 

A nest  of  toads  and  snakes,  and  filled  with  hills  and 
valleys  d«ep. 

Bloodsuckers  numberless,  and  taverners  who  filch  the 
coin 


From  out  one’s  puree  ; and  what  one  here  considers 
all  in  all, 

I speak  the  truth,  one  only  gets  as  chance  may  so  befall. 
Is  this  the  Paradise,  then ’t  is  by  God  accurst,  I say. 
Who  wishes  to  be  freed  therefrom  must  fast,  beseech, 
and  pray.” 

Taking  early  tea  before  wo  started  from  Hanwella,  we 
carried  our  breakfast  with  us  in  the  boat,  the  ai  fresco 
meal  being  enjoyable,  after  we  had  feasted  our  eyes 
and  hearts  on  the  beauties  of  the  river  which  has  its 
origin  on  the  Adam’s  Peak  ranges,  and  which  along  its 
whole  course  is  bordered  with  varied  and  luxuriant 
verdure.  The  morning  air  was  deliciously  cool  and 
as  the  sun  became  powerful;  the  heat  was  tempered 
by  the  north-east  breezes,  except  on  the  few  oc- 
casions when  sharp  bends  in  the  course  of  the  river 
placed  masses  of  trees  in  front  of  us  which  interrupted 
the  movement  of  the  wind.  The  succession  of  long 
reaches,  curves  and  frequent  sandbanks  gave  interest 
to  the  early  portion  of  our  journey,  and  from  first  to 
last  the  river  banks  were  densely  lined  with 
indigenous  trees  and  coconut  palms,  if  the  distinc- 
tion is  permissible.  Prominent  as  an  edging  to  the 
water  was  Hibiscus  tiliaceus  with  its  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves  and  yellow  blossoms,  the  latter 
closely  resembling  those  of  the  suriya  {Thes- 
pesia  populnea),  with  pandanws,  largelilies,  and  numer- 
ous flowering  creepers.  We  were  interested  in  identi- 
fying (occasionally  appealing  to  the  boatmen  for 
native  names)  the  various  trees  on  the  banks, 
amongst  which  the  rich  purple-red  foliage  of  the 
}mI  was  striking,  as  well  as  the  scarlet  tints  of 
the  leaves  of  Layerstroemia  regina,  the  tplendid 
flowers  of  this  tree  having  given  place  to 

seed  spikes.  But  next  to  the  bending  coconut 
palms,  the  prevalent  vegetat  on  was  that  of 
the  graceful  yellow  stemmed  feathery  bambu,  a 
plant  which  combines  utility  with  beauty  in 
an  eminent  degree.  The  framework  of  rafts 
is  generally  composed  of  bambus,  and  we  saw  some 
of  these  putting  forth  young  shoots  as  they  floated 
on  the  water.  At  night  the  bambus  are  the 
favourite  haunts  of  thousands  of  fireflies  which 
at  intervals,  as  if  by  intel.igent  direction  or  arrange- 
ment, hide  and  then  flash  out  their  brilliant  phos- 
phoreecent  light  amidst  the  branches.  Generally 
the  bambus  were  in  detached  clumps,  but  occa- 
sionally they  were  in  long  rows,  forming  a 
series  of  the  most  exquisite  gothic  arches,  as 
the  bending  branches  of  separate  groups  met 
above  and  crossed  against  the  sky.  Occasion- 
ally, at  the  multitudioouB  ferries  and  bathing 
places,  we  got  a glimpse  inland,  the  expanse 
of  an  emerald  gre  n rice  field  reliev  ing  the 
monotony  of  the  luxuriant  tree  vegetation.  Scenes 
of  ferrying,  navigating  by  boats  and  rafts,  fishing 
and  bathing,  wiih  the  flights  of  kingfishers,  water- 
hens,  and  sandpipers  imparted  life  to  the  river. 
But  the  very  richness  of  tropical  vegetation  has  its 
disadvantages,  as  from  a river  such  as  the 
Kelani,  we  see  but  little  of  what  makes  a voyage 
up  the  Khine,  for  instance,  so  interesting  : 
towns  and  ruins,  vineyards  and  orchards. 
Successive  landings  would  be  necessary,  even 
to  see  spots  with  which  interesting  associations 
are  connected  : Kelani  Buddhist  temple  for  instance, 
the  history  of  which,  as  a site  at  any  rate,  is  said 
to  go  back  some  twenty  centuries  or  more 
With  a strange  idea  of  morality,  an  ancient 
legend  records  that,  as  retribution,  not  for 
the  sin  of  a Buddhist  priest  who  was  discovered 
m an  intrigue  with  the  Queen,  but  that  of 
the  monarch  in  putting  the  “ holy”  man  Jto 
death,  the  waves  of  the  sea  encroached  on 
the  land  until  640  villages  (470  of  which  were 
principally  inhabited  by  divers  for  pearls)  were 
overwhelmed,  the  distance  between  Kelani  and 
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the  sea-ooast  being  reduced  by  about  25  miles. 
The  probability  seems  to  be  that  some  geological 
catastrophe  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  legend.  At 
present  the  belief  is  that  Ceylon  is  gradually  being 
upraised  in  about  the  proportion  that  the  mountain 
tops  are  lowered  by  disintegration  from  tropioal 
heat  and  rainfall.  One  of  the  associations  connected 
with  the  Kelani  is  that  Bhuwaneha  Bahu  VII., 
King  of  Cotta,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  allied  himself  with  the  Portuguese, 
was  accidentally  shot  by  a gentleman  of  that  nation 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Half  a century  ago  the 
Kelani  Valley  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Planwella 
was  a favourite  resort  of  elephant  hunters,  and 
I have  a vivid  recollection  of  poor  young  WaUett, 
of  the  Roads  Department,  son  of  Major  Wallett, 
being  killed  by  one  of  those  animals,  and  the 
immediate  vengeance  taken,  at  considerable  risk  to 
their  own  lives,  by  Capt.  Payne  Galway  and  other 
friends  of  the  victim. 

But  the  main  object  of  our  trip  down  the  river 
was  to  visit  Malwana,  the  very  name  of  which  is 
redolent  of  flowers  and  sweetness.  We  were  subse- 
quently glad  that  the  boatmen,  instead  of  landing  us 
n the  mouth  of  the  fossa  (the  wana,  or  artificial 
water  channel)  of  'he  ancient  fort,  took  us  furlhfi- 
down.  We  were  thus  compelled  to  make  a long 
circuit,  through  villages,  bazaars  and  fields, 
which  gave  us  new  impressions  of  what  purely 
native  life  and  conditions  are.  We  did  not 
traverse  roads  other  than  the  native  paths 
which,  in  all  probability,  are  unaltered,  save 
in  being  worn  by  the  feet  of  succeeding 
generations,  since  the  days  when  the  Lusitanian 
Dorns  had  here  their  palatial  country  residences, 
in  connection  with  the  fort  on  the  river  bank, 
the  contour  of  which  we  were  able  to  trace 
amidst  the  jungle  which  has  overgrown  alike  moats 
and  walls  and  what  looked  like  a corner  battery, 
looking  up  the  river.  Proceeding  along  the  jungle 
paths  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  led  us  into 
quite  a populous  village  with  a well  supplied  and 
lively  bazaar.  Two  well-built  mosques  and  the 
appearance  of  well-to-do  “Moormen”  in  the 
bazaars  showed  the  predominanco  of  the 
Muhammadan  element  in  this  busy  and  beautiful 
place.  Amongst  our  party  was  the  author  of 
“ Inge  Va;”  and  by  the  medium  of  a peculiar 
dialect  of  Tamil,  sometimes  hard  to  understand, 
a leading  Moorman  boutique-keeper  gave  us,  through 
our  companion  of  Dravidian  tongue  tendencies, 
a good  deal  of  information  as  to  the  site  and 
traditions  of  Malwana.  “ It  has  that  name,” 
he  said,  “ but  the  people  now  all  call  it  Wdlgama.” 
In  taking  a circuit  to  the  fort  we  passed  through  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  rich-soiled  fields  of  grass,  and  grain, 
with  patches  of  vegetables  and  groves  of  fruit  trees. 
The  crossing  of  the  Malwana-ela  by  trees  laid  from 
Bide  to  side  with  a very  shaky  bambu  hand  rail 
tried  the  nerves  of  some  of  us ; but  when  an  hour 
and  a half  had  been  spent  in  interesting  explora- 
tions, we  all  felt  that  w'e  should  not  have 
missed  this  glimpse  into  rural  and  village  life  on  the 
banks  of  the  “Pleasant”  river  and  so  near  Colombo, 
on  any  account.  And  this  although  no  inscriptions, 
ancient  or  modern,  rewarded  our  search.  We  heard 
of  and  examined  fine  slabs  of  stone  in  the  verandah 
of  a mosque  and  that  of  a superior  Moorish  house, 
but  there  was  no  vestige  of  lettering  on  them, 
and  they  had  been  taken  not  from  the  European 
fort  we  had  come  to  see,  but  from  the  more 
conspicuous  ruins  of  a native  one  on  a height 
lower  down,  tho  river  of  the  existenoo  of  which  we 
had  no  previous  idea.  An  intelligent  Moorman, 
who  acted  as  our  guide,  told  us  it  was  known  as 
“ Hadi  uaiula,”  and  that  tradition  connected  it 
with  a Tamil  Rajah  who  onco  roigued  hero,  It 
7i 


is  surely  curious  that  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
writers  who  have  described  Malwana  take  no 
notice  of  the  more  ancient  fort  which  probably 
was  fairly  intact  in  the  Portuguese  period.  If  any 
reader  is  in  possession  of  information  regard- 
ing the  alleged  Tamil  fort  or  can  point  us  to 
any  references  to  it  in  the  literature  of  Ceylon, 
we  shall  feel  indebted  for  the  courtesy. 
Near  the  Tamil  fort  and  the  Moorish  residence 
already  referred  to,  were  some  evidently  very 
aged  trees,  jaks  and  bilimbis  especially, — of  un- 
usual size  and  gnarled  to  a degree-  There  was 
one  lady  in  our  party,  and  she  was  invited  into 
the  Muhammadam  abode,  placed  on  a chair  and 
intently  stared  at  by  the  women  and  children, 
the  one  disappointment  being  that  she  could  not 
speak  Tamil.  Before  leaving  this  interesting  place 
we  ascended  a great  boulder  which  juts  out  into  the 
river  and  commands  an  extensive  view,  including 
the  vast  sandbank  already  mentioned  as  lying  in 
the  Kelani,  between  Kaduwela  and  Malwana. 
The  historical  references  to  this  fertile  and 
really  beautiful  place  we  leave  our  companion 
who  is  specially  well  read  in  such  lore  to  sum- 
marize : — 

“ Malwana  was  chosen  by  the  Portuguese  more  as 
a country-seat  for  the  Governors  of  Colombo  and 
a sanatorium  for  the  troops  than  as  a military 
post.  Sa  e Menezes  says:— 

‘ Tho  Governors  held  their  court  in  Malmuana 
[Maivana],  three  leagues  from  Oolumbo,  in  sumptuous 
Palaces,  which  they  called  Rosapani:  here  three  times 
in  each  year  came  to  visit  them  the  principal  Zingalas 
of  the  Island,  who  brought  with  them  large  presents,  as 
a sign  of  their  friendship  and  allegiance.’ 

Ribeiro  says : — 

Maivana,  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
about  three  leagues  from  Colombo;  moreover,  it 
covers  a small  area  with  a square  redoubt,  without 
any  flank.  In  it  resided  a Captain,  Ensign  and  Sergeant, 
and  tlie  soldiers  who  went  there  from  the  hospital 
became  convalescent  and  returned  to  their  c-ampa,  It 
had  a church,  a chaplain,  a storehouse  for  provision 
and  ammunition. ( 

To  this  Le  Grand  adds 

‘ Malwana  never  was  reckoned  a fortress  ; it  is  only 
a country  ssat  at  which  tho  Captains-General  usually 
resided : they  had  a handsome  palaoe  there  called 
Ji  osa-pani ; and  as  the  air  was  believed  to  be  purer 
there  than  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  land,  those 
who  were  convalescent  were  sent  there  to  recover 
their  strength.' 

The  Captain-General  of  Colombo,  according  to 
Ribeiro,  assumed  the  title  of  ‘ King  of  Malwana.’ 
In  the  curious  map  in  Spilbergen  is  entered  ‘ Malle- 
uano,’  and  in  the  itinerary  in  the  same  work  the 
name  is  given  as  ‘Malevano.’  Baldaeus  does  not 
mention  Malwana;  but  he  gives  the  place  in  his 
map,  which  also  has  ‘lassepane.’  Heydt  in  his 
map  of  the  Colombo  disawani  gives  ‘ Maluvane  ’ 
as  a fort,  but  puts  ‘ Rassepanne  ’ a long  way  off 
westwards.  Fraser’s  great  map  gives  ‘Rassapane’ 
a little  north-east  of  Malwana.  The  Portuguese 
‘palaces’  seem  to  have  disappeared  soon  after 
the  Dutch  conquest;  for  when  Dr.  Daalmans  (who 
calls  the  place  ‘ Malluanen  ’)  accompanied  Gov- 
ernor Pijl  thither  in  1G87  they  were  entertained 
in  a hut  covered  with  white  cloth.  “ In  173G 
a detachment  of  troops,  82  strong,  sent  by 
the  Dutch  to  put  down  a revolt  among  the 
Chaliyas  of  the  Siyano  Korale,  was  driven  from 
Attanagalla  by  a large  body  of  lowcountry  Sinhaleso 
and  Kandyans,  with  a loss  of  two  field-pieces  beside 
ammunition  and  baggage,  and  forced  to  retire  to 
Malwana.  Tho  small  fort  that  had  been  thrown 
up  here  was,  however,  attacked  by  the  Disawa  of 
the  Four  and  Seven  Korales  at  the  head  of  somo 
thousands  of  men,  and  was  utterly  demolished,  the 
guard  of  lasooreens  perishing  in  the  llamcs.  This 
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act  gave  rise  to  a formal  war  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Kandyans.  In  1881,  when  the  last  census  was 
taken,  Mai wana  contained  63  houses  and  342  persons. 
Easapane  does  not  now  exist,  apparently : at  least 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  last  census  report.  The 
name  may  mean  ‘sweet  drink,’  ‘sweet  plain,’  or 
‘rose  plain.’ 

By  the  time  we  had  again  embarked  after  our  visit 
to  the  melifluous  named  Malwana,  we  were 
quite  ready  for  breakfast,  of  which  we  partook  as 
we  glided  gradually  into  deeper  and  broader  water. 
It  was  a pleasant  incident  in  our  voyage  that 
soon  after  we  came  in  sight  of  the  grand  railway 
lattice  bridge,  the  2 o’clock  train  from  Colombo 
to  Kandy  rattled  over  it.  I was  reminded  of  the 
period,  now  a quarter  of  century  ago,  when  the 
first  train  (a  holiday  trial  one)  which  crossed  the 
original  bridge  was  seen  by  me,  also  from  the  river. 
How  much  has  railway  communication  done  since 
then  for  the  island,  which  water  carriage  and  road 
trafiio  could  never  have  accomplished,  in  further- 
ing the  progress  of  prosperity  and  enabling  the 
country  to  bear  and  overcome  adversity. 

P.  S.~I  find  still  one  note  of  information 
obtained  at  Labugama  unused.  Mr.  Gibson 
told  us  that  on  occasions  of  the  annual,  or 
rather  periodical,  migration  of  butterflies,  he  has 
seen  the  lake  surface  perfectly  white  with  the  moving 
masses  of  insects,  while  a number  of  “ large  swal- 
lows” were  actively  preying  on  them.  The  butterfly- 
eating bird  was  probably  the  alpine  swift,  Cypselus 
melba ; or  perhaps  the  Indian  swift,  Cypselus  affmis, 
the  W cBlicelaniya  of  the  Sinhalese. 

Here  ends  the  record  of  our  pleasant  and  in- 
teresting ‘‘Holiday  Trip  to  Labugama  Lake  ” and 
the  return  voyage  down  the  Kelani  from  Hanwella 
to  Malwana,  and  finally  to  the  Bridge  of  Boats, 
the  rpoollections  of  which  vie  in  interest  with  what 
poetry  has  imagined  in  descriptions  of  Fairy  Land. 
The  Dutch  student  who  scoffed  at  the  earthly 
Paradise  on  the  banks  of  the  Kelani  was  a miserable 
misanthrope ! 


A NEW  SOUKOE  OF  VANILLA. 

Vanillin  is  the  odoriferous  principle  of  vanilla, 
which  from  a previous  paper  our  readers  know  to 
be  the  fruit  of  a plant  called  Vanilla  aromatica. 
Vanillin  exists  in  the  vanilla  pod  to  the  extent  of 
about  2 per  cent.  These  pods  used  to  be  very 
expensive,  but  new  sources  of  vanillin  are  being  dis- 
covered, and  it  seems  likely  that  the  vanilla  industry 
will  soon  be  extinct.  Vanillin,  which  is  the  only 
substance  for  which  the  vanilla  pod  is  valuable,  has 
been  found  in  asparagus,  raw  beet  sugar,  and 
assafcetida;  it  likewise  results  from  the  oxidation 
of  olive  wood.  On  a large  scale  it  is  prepared  from 
coniferin,  a compound  which  occurs  in  the 
sap  of  the  cambium  of  pine-trees.  The  latest 
source  of  vanillin  has  been  discovered  by  Herr 
Sohneegans  in  the  seeds  of  Rosa  canina.  These  are 
extracted  with  ether : part  of  the  ether  is  separated 
by  distillation,  and  the  residue  is  agitated  with 
sodium  bisulphite  solution  saturated  with  sulphurous 
anhydride.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added, 
and  finally,  after  much  washing  and  drying,  a brown 
oil  is  obtained,  which  in  a few  days  becomes  a 
mass  of  crystals.  Possibly  the  vanilla  pod  will  find 
a new  commercial  rival  in  these  Rosa  canina  seeds. 
— Grocer, 

♦ 

CABBAGE  FOE  BVJ'IR, 

The  London  Daily  News  has  the  following  amusing 
ekit  at  the  expense  of  the  vegetarians: — 

The  Vegetarian  CongroHS  has  dispersed  to  the  four 
winds  of  heayon,  leaving  upon  the  minds  of  some  who 


take  life  seriously  a sense  of  humiliation.  All  the  other 
OoDgreeses  have  left  behind  them  a pleasant  impression, 
for  they  have  given  the  race  some  ground  for  hope  that 
it  is  getting  on  somehow — making,  in  spite  of  all  its 
blunders,  for  righteousness.  But  if  we  are  to  helieve  the 
Vegetarian  Congress,  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
live.  It  makes  short  work  even  of  the  last  shred  of 
definition  of  himself  to  which  man  has  clung — an 
animal  that  cooks  its  food.  He  cooks,  certainly,  but 
it  is  not  food.  Four  or  five  millenniums  have  passed 
since  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  first  looked  down  on  the 
Nile,  and  the  Neanderthal  man  became  dust  myriads  of 
years  ago,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  what  is  good  for 
breakfast.  Instead  of  doing  our  best  to  unravel  that 
problem,  we  have  been  frying  one  another  about  theo- 
logical propositions.  When  the  great  problem  is  at 
length  started,  we  find  that  the  new  doctors  of  the  law 
differ  as  widely  concerning  our  perishable  bodies  ns  the 
old  doctors  concerning  our  immortal  souls.  “ What  the 
Vegetarians  want  is  to  know  what  the  right  and  proper 
foods  are  ” Such  is  the  surprisingly  innocent,  naive 
observation  made  at  the  Congress  by  a vegetarian  of  the 
Nut-Eating  Sect,  Mr.  Manning.  In  course  of  time  there 
will  be  as  many  rival  sects  of  Vegetarians  as  there  are 
rival  sects  of  theologians.  Here  are  the  Nut-Eaters, 
with  Dr.  Densmore  at  their  Lead,  proclaiming  that  grain 
food  is  as  perilous  to  the  body  as  beef  and  mutton. 
Starch  is  the  heretical  element,  so  to  speak,  in  grain 
fold.  But  then  comes  Miss  May  Yates,  an  ornament 
of  Vegetarian  OrthoJoxy,  and  Miss  Yates  announces 
tb  at  outside  whole  meal  there  is  no  salvation.  These  are 
the  two  Schools,  or  Churches  of  the  Vegetarian  faith — 
the  nut-esters  and  thegrain-eaters.  But  there  are  minor 
denominations,  which  borrow  from  either  side  the 
doctrines  that  seem  to  them  most  reasonable.  There 
is  even  a mystic  sect  in  process  of  evolution.  Thus 
Mr.  Jeffreys  described,  amidst  rapt  silence,  to  his 
audience  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  how  when  he  wanted 
bis  thoughts  to  concentrate  themselves  upon  the  phy- 
sical world  he  “took  cereals,”  but  “fruit”  when  he 
communed  with  the  unseen.  The  President,  Mr.  A.  F, 
Hills,  is  an  out-and-out  Mystic;  “pulse,”  quoth  he, 
for  muscle;  “cereals ’’for  brain,  “ fruit  ” for  the  soul, 
and  nuts  forth©  mighty  spirit  of  man.  Dr.  Densmore 
however  nearly  concedes  the  anti-vegetarian  doctrine 
when  he  permits  a diet  of  “ eggs,  milk,  or  cheese.” 
If  these  be  not  animal  substances  what  are  they  ? 
The  English  have  conquer  d the  world  on  beef  and 
bitter  beer.  Perhaps  they  ai  tght  have  done  it  as  well  on 
pulso.  We  cannot  tell ; but  we  do  know  what  they  have 
done  on  the  other  diet.  Then  there  is  this  disquieting 
thought:  At  the  British  Association,  Mr.  Ravenstein 
argued  that  in  two  centuries  the  earth  would  be  full; 
but  that  is  not  the  question  at  issue — what  we  want 
to  know  is  how  the  supply  of  nuts  can  be  kept  up  for 
the  consumption  of  this  rapidly  increasing  human  race. 
The  practical  conclusion  is,  that  while  the  Vegetarians 
are  trying  to  agree  among  themselves,  we  had  better 
go  on  with  our  beef  and  mutton — but  in  moderation. 
The  solid  basis  of  truth  in  the  Vegetarian  doctrine — 
which  we  are  glad  to  say  is  doing  immense  good  in 
the  world — is  that  English  people  eat  far  more  flesh 
meat  than  is  good  for  them. 


RUSSIA  AS  AN  OUTLET  FOR  INDIAN  TEA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Mail. 

SiE,— In  the  letter  which  you  kindly  inserted  in 
your  issue  of  Oct.  24th  I promised  to  return  to  this 
rather  interesting  subject. 

Since  that  date  ouc  Ceylon  competitors— always  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle — have  clenched  the  matter, 
and  sent  out  Mr.  Eogivue  (whom  I alluded  to  in  my 
previous  letter,  and  who  has  since  been  over  here 
to  report  progress)  to  commence  a campaign  in  Eass’a. 
They  have  liberally  subventioned  him,  and  invited 
him— if  he  should  find  more  money  necessary,  in 
order  successfully  to  prosecute  tbo  enterprise — to  apply 
to  them  again  later  on,  and  that  he  need  not  fear 
lack  of  support. 

I bad  intended  suggesting  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  planting  community  with  Mr,  Rogivue’s 
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eutarprise,  with  a view  to  briuging  more  money  to 
bear  upon  wbat  will  undoubtedly  be  an  uphill  and 
costly  game.  Prom  enquiries,  however,  which  I made, 
both  of  Mr.  Rogivue  himself  and  of  other  Ooylon 
men,  I found  that  such  oo-nperation  would  not  be 
very  easily  arranged. 

Meantime,  it  cannot  but  be  that  the  Oeylon 
Planters’  action  will  “ break  the  ice  ” for  their  Indian 
**  brethren  ” as  well  as  for  themselves,  and  that  the 
introduction  of  Csyloii  tea  into  Russia,  if  successful, 
will  be  but  a stepping-stone  for  Indian  to  follow  on. 

Now,  at  the  first  blusb,  it  will  no  doubt  occur  to 
your  readers — especially  to  your  planting  readers 
in  the  distant  jungles— that  the  Indian  industry 
should  at  once  raise  a fund  and  proceed  to  follow 
in  the  lines  of  the  Ceylon  men.  I do  not  however, 
meantime,  advocate  such  a step,  for  reasons  which 
I will  endeavour  to  state  as  briefly  as  I am  able. 

1.  Owing  to  the  action  already  taken  by  Oeylon 
(which  will  break  down  the  Russian  prejudice  in 
favour  of  China  teas),  it  is  less  necessary  now  that 
India  should  act  than  it  was. 

2.  In  view  of  the  recent  heavy  calls  made  upon 
the  Indian  community  (I)  in  starting  the  New 
York  scheme  {The  Associated  Pla^tters,  Limited) 
and  (2)  in  introducing  Indian  tea  into  France,  both 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  and  subsequently,  I fear 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  induce  our 
tea  circle,  for  the  present  at  least,  again  to  subscribe 
money  for  this  purpose. 

3.  For  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  for  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  tho 
inner  workings  of  the  wholesale  (especially  the 
export)  distributive  and  dealing  trade,  I have, 
after  a good  deal  of  reflection,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  inexpedient  to  take,  hastily,  any 
action  whioh  might  tend  to  interfere  aggressively  with 
the  operations  of  the  large  export  tea  houses,  especi- 
ally those  carrying  on  business  between  London  and 
Moscow,  and  that  it  would  be  better  at  first  to  endea- 
vour rather  to  gain  their  co-operation  and  good-will, 
so  that  our  teas  may  be  brought  a little  more  promi- 
nently than  hitherto  before  the  Russian  consumers. 

As  already  indicated,  almost  all  the  conditions  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  eur  favour,  and  “ time  ” 
also  “ is  on  our  side,”  hence  there  is  no  need  for  any 
hasty,  and  possibly  ill-considered,  action. 

Two  things,  however,  I would  suggest  ; — 

1.  That  steps  be  taken  by  the  growers,  either 
through  the  Tea  Association  or  by  means  of  a com- 
mittee, to  get  into  communication  with  tho  principal 
Russian  tea  merchants  in  London,  with  a view  to  as- 
certaining if  any  special  steps  can  be  suggested  for 
facilitating  the  introduction  of  our  tea  into  Russia. 

2.  That  growers,  either  by  means  of  written  com- 
munication or  by  a personal  deputation,  approach  the 
Russian  Government  either  through  our  Foreign  Office 
or  otherwise,  with  a view  to  pressing  the  Russian 
finance  authorities — in  the  interests  alike  of  the  Itussian 
people,  and  of  the  revenue,  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  a reduction  in  the  heavy  duty  now  levied  on  all 
sea  borne  tea,  whether  imported  from  or  through 
Odessa. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  re- 
presentations, I if  properly  put  forward,  would  re- 
ceive fair  consideration  from  the  Czar,  at  any  rate, 
since  the  well-being  of  the  people  (closely  con- 
nected with  whioh  is  the  supply  of  cheap  necessaries 
of  life)  is  supposed  to  occupy  his  mind  e.specially  at 
this  lime,  and  seeing  also  that  the  Russian  Empire 
is  not  itself  a tea-producing  country. 

Apologising  again  for  the  length  of  my  letter,  but 
trusting,  however,  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  di- 
recting attention  to  the  important  question  of  opening 
up  an  Indian  tea  trade  in  a tea-drinking  country  of 
100,000,000  inhabitants.  I am,  &c. , G.  Seton. 

14,  ,St.  Mary  Axe,  Dec.  17th. 


Ddrinq  their  visit  to  Assam  the  locusts  di^ 
not  damage  the  tea  when  in  hard  leaf,  but  strippe*^ 
a considerable  amount  of  young  tea  a year  old* 
— il/.  mail,  Jan,  7th, 


THE  DIVIDENDS  OP  INDIAN  TEA 
COMPANIES. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  the  directors  of  the 
many  Indian  Tea  Companies  announoathe  ad  interim 
dividends  that  they  may  feel  justified  in  declaring. 
Although,  of  course,  such  announoements  do  not 
furnish  sufficient  data  to  estimate  the  results  of  the 
year’s  working,  they  must  be  accepted  as  supplying  no 
slight  indication  of  the  prospects  whioh  the 
directors  consider  to  lie  before  them.  Accordingly 
we  may  fairly  deduce  from  the  statements  published, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen  them  in  the  English  papers, 
the  conolusion  that  no  very  promising  prospect  is 
anticipated  of  the  working  of  Indian  tea  gardens 
during  the  current  year. 

For  we  observe  that  the  interim  dividends  de» 
dared  by  the  directors  of  the  several  Companies — 
so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  heard  of — in  no  ease 
exceed  3 per  cent,  the  m ajority  of  instances  notified 
not  having  passed  the  limit  of  2J  per  cent.  We 
may  fairly  contrast  such  dividends  with  those 
which  the  majority  of  the  Companies  working  tea 
estates  in  Ceylon  have  thought  it  justifiable  to 
declare.  The  contrast  is  in  nearly  all  cases  very 
striking.  We  must,  of  course,  exclude  from  such 
a comparison  those  among  the  Companies  working 
in  this  island  whioh — established  as  coffee  growing 
Companies — have  had  forced  upon  them  the  con- 
version of  the  estates  they  were  possessed  of  into 
tea  gardens.  In  the  case  of  these  it  was  not  to 
he  expected  that  they  would  be  able  to  compete 
in  the  matter  of  declared  dividends  with  the 
Companies  more  lately  formed  whioh  have  taken 
over  properties  already  well  advanced  with  tho 
growth  of  tea.  It  is  only  with  these  latter  that 
a fair  general  comparison  with  the  gardens  of 
India  can,  as  the  rule,  ba  instituted.  For  it  must 
be  reoolheted  that  no  such  hampering  process  of 
change  in  cultivation  as  wo  have  above  pointed 
out  has  ever  been  a necessity  to  the  Indian  tea 
planter.  In  this  case  he  has  either  had  fresh  and 
unbroken  soil  to  work  upon,  or  he  derives  his 
profit  from  tea  gardens  of  a mature  age  in  a high 
degree  of  cultivation.  If  we  go  back  some  twenty- 
five  years  or  so,  before  Ceylon  had  entered  as  a 
competitor  in  any  degree  with  India  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tea,  it  will  be  found  that  at  such  a 
date  tea-growing  in  India  was  among  the  most 
, paying  of  the  industries  of  that  Empire.  The 
oause  of  the  falling-off  in  this  respect  at  the  present 
day  is  not  far  to  seek.  Indian  tea  at  that  time 
purchased  in  Calcutta  was  charged  as  high  lor  the 
better  sorts  as  4s  fid  per  lb.  1 We  have  only  to  con- 
trast such  a price  with  that  obtainable  now  for  the 
finer  sorts  of  Ceylon  tea,  to  see  how  injuriously  the 
competition  of  recent  years  must  have  affected  the 
profits  of  the  Indian  tea  planter. 

Had  this  competition  been  carried  on  under 
conditions  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  which 
prevail  in  the  tea-growing  districts  of  India,  Ceylon 
might  not  have  bean  able  to  outstrip  her  neigh- 
bour as  she  has  done  ; but  the  circumstances 
of  our  supply  of  labour,  of  our  excellent  system  of 
oommunication  by  rail,  by  road,  by  river  and 
canal,  with  the  short  distance  of  most  estates 
from  the  port  of  shipment,  of  our  climate  whioh 
permits  of  plucking  throughout  the  year,  and  one 
or  two  other  minor  advantages,  have  aided  us 
here  most  materially.  Therefore  it  is  that 
while  we  find  tea  cultivation  in  Assam  and 
other  Indian  districts  to  be  in  the  present  day 
in  the  case  of  many  Companies,  but  a barely 
paying  industry,  the  same  cultivation  in  Ceylon, 
even  at  the  low  prioes — relatively  to  those  of  a 
past  era — now  obtainable,  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  any  taken  up  locally.  Had  wo 
been  able,  now  that  our  own  planting  pursuit  hag 
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passed  the  stage  of  initiatory  effort  and  become 
a well-developed  and  settled  industry,  to  obtain 
the  prices  which  the  planters  of  India  secured  but 
some  twenty  years  back,  the  profits  which  could 
have  been  realized  by  us  would  have  been  simply 
enormous. 

Turning  from  our  English  files,  we  find  that 
the  Indian  Planters'  Gazette  contains  tables  show- 
ing the  results  of  working,  &c,  for  the  whole  season 
1889,  by  which  is  meant  up  to  end  of  June  1890, 
we  suppose,  of  26  Companies  registered  in  London. 
These  certainly  shew  a different  result  to  our 
deduction  from  the  interim  dividends.  The  totals 
and  averages  are  thus  shewn  : — 


Oapital  paid  up  £2,951,886 

Total  area  of  cultivation  ...  64,953  acres 

Do.  mature  do.  ...  54,769  ,, 

Proportion  of  young  cultivation  15-68  per  cent 

Yield  (total  crop) — per  mature  acre  422  lb. 
Outturn  (Account  S<des  weight)  23,100,052  lb. 

Loss  in  Taring  ...  [Prom  nil  to  2-37  per  cent!. 

Capital  value— per  acre  of  total  cultiv- 
ation ...  £45  9s  Od  per  acre, 

The  largest  total  area  of  cultivation  is  9,185 
acres,  of  which  7,521  mature,  in  the  case  of  the 
Assam  Company.  The  highest  yield  per  mature 
acre  was  809  lb,  in  the  case  of  the  Dejoo  Tea  Com- 
pany Limited  ; the  lowest  being  256.  The  results 
per  lb.  for  the  season  are  thus  given  -. — 

B. 

Total  cost*  average  per  lb.  0 


Surplus  Commission  to  managers 
Do.  Profit  for  shareholders 
Gross  proceeds 
Shareholders’  profit— per  mature  acre 


d. 

8-42 

0-28 

2-45 


Do 


do  per  cent  on  total  cost^ 


0 11-15 
£4  6s  Id 
29  06 


Do 

do 

do 

capital 

8-53 

f ?f4-=Nil 

Dividend  paid 

do 

do 

do 

1 22=8-83 
r 8=Nil 

Reserve  Fund 

do 

do 

do 

1 18=9-69 

* Old  non-dividend  paying  Companies. 


The  highest  shareholders’  profit  per  mature  acre 
was  £13  12s  2d.  Four  Companies,  as  shewn  above, 
gave  no  dividend ; one  gave  18  per  cent;  another 
15;  one  14;  one  11|;  7 gave  10;  one  9;  one  8 ; 
6 gave  6 ; one  5J ; one  5 and  one  24.  Leaving  out 
the  4 old  Companies,  the  general  result  of  an  average 
dividend  of  8-83  per  cent  seems  good,  but  there 
must  be  a large  number  of  indifferently  paying 
Companies  outside  the  list. 

Of  course  in  our  review  of  the  differing  aspects 
in  which  the  results  to  the  tea  cultivation  of 
Ceylon  and  India  may  be  considered,  we  must 
take  largely  into  account  the  fact  that  in  very 
many  instances  of  exceptionally  large  di-vidends 
accruing  to  the  pursuit  of  that  cultivation 
locally,  the  lands  on  which  it  is  so  successfully 
carried  on  were  obtained  under  conditions  which 
caused  them  to  have  been  parted  with  for  what 
was  but  little  more  than  a nominal  consideration. 
The  collapse  of  the  coffee-planting  enterprise  forced 
numbers  of  estates  into  the  market,  so  greatly 
reducing  their  then  purchasing  value.  This  enabled 
the  fortunes  of  the  present  to  be  largely  built  up 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  past.  Cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  much  rarer  in  India,  and  it  is  largely 
because  of  this  that  we  contend  that  jt  would  be 
unfair  to  accept  instances  of  exceptionally  high 
dividends  declared  with  respect  to  the_  Ceylon 
industry  as  the  standard  for  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Indian  Companies.  l>ut  when  every  allow- 
ance  is  made  for  these  and  the  other  conditions 
that  we  have  mentioned,  it  remains  evident  that 
tea  planting  in  Ceylon  has  distanced  in  its  remune- 
rativoncBB  that  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 


Much  of  our  relative  superiority  as  to  this  remu- 
nerativeness may  be  assigned  to  the  qualities 
inherent  in  cur  teas,  which  the  taste  of  the  home 
consumer  has  appreciated,  and  our  brother  planters 
in  India  have  to  contend  against  this  superiority 
as  well  the  local  advantages  possessed  by  us  which 
have  enabled  us  to  produce  at  a lower  cost. 


SALE  OF  FOREST  LAKE  IN  HEWAHETA- 

The  block  of  forest  land  which  formed  a part 
of  the  Mooloya  Estate  and  was  advertised  for  sale 
today  by  Messrs.  J.  Auwardt  & Co.  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Wardrop  (for  Mr.  R.  J.  d’Esterre) 
for  E7,2C0,  or  about  E46  per  acre  for  157  acres. 


SALE  OF  HYNDFORD  TEA  ESTATE, 

The  Hyndford  in-operty  near  Nawalapitiya  in- 
cluding Wallukelle  and  extending  over  730  acres 
of  which  212  are  planted  with  tea,  has  just  been 
sold  by  Mr.  Evan  Byrde  as  Fiscal  and  has  been 
purchased  for  Mr.  David  Eeid  (who  had  taken  the 
place  of  Messrs.  Dent  Brothers  as  Secondary  Mort- 
gagee) for  E32,765  which  we  presume  is  the  amount 
of  the  primary  claim  held  by  Mr.  James  Eobertson, 
P.  W.  D.  The  estate  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Co,,  the  leaf  being  prepared 
at  the  Mariawatte  Factory, — in  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Eossiter  and  others  concerned.  Hyndford  ought 
to  become  a valuable  property  under  regular,  care- 
ful cultivation. 

« 

CACAO  THIEVES  IN  MATALE. 

THEFT  OP  CACAO  PKOM  THE  YATTAWATTE  ESTATE. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Martin,  superintendent  of  Yattawatte 
charged  one  Baronebi,  a lowcountry  Sinhalese  man 
with  the  theft  of  a certain  quantity  of  cacao— ripe  and 
■unripe  fruits — of  the  Forasiero  and  Caracas  varieties. 
About  the  30th  December  Mr.  Martin  was  infermed 
of  a man  with  a bag  of  cacao  seen  going  from  the 
estate.  He  therefore  desired  the  headman  of  that 
village  to  make  search  and  also  gave  him  five  men 
to  assist  him.  On  the  morning  ot  the  31st  the  accused 
with  the  cacao  was  brought  to  him : the  cacao  was 
about  201b  and  valued  at  about  ten  rupees.  Mr.  Martin 
did  not  question  the  accused  as  to  how  ho  got  the 
cacao,  as  he  understood  from  the  headman  that  he 
had  told  him  before.  Having  received  information 
that  a large  quantity  of  unripe  cacao  had  been  strip- 
ped from  the  trees  in  the  cacao  field  nearest  to  the 
accused’s  village,  Mr.  Martin  visited  the  spot  and  found 
that  a large  number  of  unripe  pods  had  been  picked 
recently,  also  a quantity  of  recently  shelled  pods. 
There  are  no  bearing  cacao  trees  in  the  vicinity 
except  a few  on  an  estate  belonging  to  a Parsee  gentle- 
man. At  the  request  of  the  korala  the  arachchi  of 
Udasgiriya,  the  village  in  which  the  accused  lived 
searched  the  house  of  the  accused  and  fonnd  the, 
cacao  seeds  placed  in  a hollow  scooped  in  a heap 
of  paddy  in  the  course  of  germination,  and  put 
them  into  a bag.  The  accused  told  the  arachchi 
that  he  got  the  cacao  from  one  Peris  Appu  of 
Moragolla.  Peris  Appu  who  was  called  as  a witness 
said  that  he  owned  about  three  or  four  hundred  cacao 
trees,  and  that  he  never  sells  the  produce  in  the  village 
but  sends  them  to  Matale  or  Aluwihara  and  that  he 
never  gave  the  accused  cacao  seeds  or  pods. 

Mr.  Feasee,  the  laird  of  Wariapola,  was  called  by  the 
Court  and  said  that  he  had  had  experience  of  cacao  in 
Matale  district  for  sixteen  years,  and  that  having  ex- 
amined the  cacao  produced  before  the  Court  he  found 
that  most  ot  them  were  immature  and  that  over  75 
per  cent  were  unripe. 

The  accused  stated  that  it  was  true  that  the  cacao 
was  in  his  house  as  ho  purchased  it  at  diflierent  rates 
from  different  parties  whose  names  he  did  not  J*now, 
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The  following  ia  the  judgment: — “I  find  the  accused 
guilty  under  the  section  of  the  ordinance  under  which 
he  is  charged.  His  story  of  having  purchased  the 
cacao  seeds  from  Peris  Appu  is  obviously  false.  He 
made  that  statement  to  the  arachchi  in  the  hope  that 
he  may  be  able  to  get  Peris  Appu  to  support  him  in 
that  statement.  But  Mr,  Martin  has  forestalled  him 
in  this.  Mr.  Martin  sent  for  Peris  Appu  and  he  ap- 
peared in  Court  today.  He  has  given  evidence  which 
clearly  shows  that  he  never  gave  or  sold  any  cacao  to  this 
accused.  The  only  hope  accused  had  of  accounting  for  the 
unripe  cacao  in  his  possession  was  to  have  said  that  he 
got  it  from  a man  whose  cultivator  the  accused  was  and 
who  had  some  bearing  cacao  trees.  He  could  fee  upon 
no  other,  because  there  is,  it  appears,  no  person  in 
Yattawatta  or  Udasgiriya  who  could  give  him  any 
cacao,  for  that  product  has  not  been  cultivated  yet  by 
the  people  of  those  villages.  Finding  however  that 
Peris  Appu  would  not  give  the  evidence  which  the  accu- 
sed hoped  he  would  give,  the  accused  in  his  statement 
gives  Peris  Appu  up  and  takes  refuge  under  an  alleged 
purchase  from  unknown  sellers.  Obviously  therefore 
his  defence  was  false,  he  knew  it  to  bo  false.  His 
conduct  with  reference  to  the  cacao  he  had  in  pos- 
sess'on  strongly  proves  his  guilt.  He  had  concealed  the 
cacao  in  the  middle  of  a layer  of  paddy  seeds  which 
had  been  kept  to  germinate. 

“ Theft  of  cacao,  just  at  this  particular  time,  is  a 
very  predominant  evil,  and  it  is  rarely  that  such  thefts 
can  be  detected.  The  offence  is  committed  under 
cover  of  night  or  at  a time  when  the  w'atchmen  are 
not  about.  I have  no  doubt  upon  my  mind  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused.  1 feel  bound  to  do  all  I can  to 
protect  owners  of  estates  from  the  depredations  of 
village  thieves  who  not  only  steal  these  garden  pro- 
ducts but  do  so  in  the  very  heartless  way  in  which 
they  set  to  work.  The  crop  ia  not  only  stolen  but 
the  trees  are  rained  and  hindered  from  bearing. 

‘‘I  find  the  accused  guilty  and  sentence  him  to  be  kept 
at  rigorous  imprisonment  for  a term  of  6 months  and 
to  receive  15  lashes. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Eaton,  P.M.” 


Theft  of  Oacao  from  Wariapola  Estate. 

B.  N.  Abbas,  conductor  of  AVarispola,  charged  one 
Letohimeu  of  Itlwala  with  the  theft  of  five  cacao  pods, 
worth  one  rupee  and  twenty-five  cents  the  produce  of 
Wariapola  est'te,  the  property  of  Mr.  B.  8.  Fraser.  It 
appears  that  the  accused  was  a paid-off  cooly  of  the 
estate,  and  since  he  was  paid  off  he  has  been  living 
near  Wariapola  estate.  On  the  31st  December  he  and 
another  boy  about  12  years  old  were  seen  nearajak 
tree  on  the  estate.  A watcher  tan  up  to  him  and 
found  five  cacao  pods  i n his  possession;  they  were  bundled 
in  a cloth.  He  brought  the  cacao  and  both  of  them  to 
the  complainant.  In  defence  the  accused  stated  that 
he  did  not  pluck  the  cacao  pods,  but  plucked  and 
ate  jak  fruits  from  the  estate. 

The  judgment  is  as  follows  : — “ It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  accused  did  steal  the  five  cacao  pods  he  is  charged 
with  having  stolen.  His  statement  amounts  to  ad- 
mission of  a theft  of  jak  fruits,  but  I think  the  evi- 
dence makes  it  clear  he  stole  the  cacao  too.  This  is 
the  fourth  case  of  cacao-stealing  that  I have  been  try- 
ing today.  As  the  season  fur  cacao  to  ripen  is  setting 
in,  the  thieves  who  practically  live  by  theft  of  agri- 
cultural products  are  seen  moving  about  under  cover 
of  approaching  darkness  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  proprietors  of  estates. 

" I find  the  accused  guilty  and  sentence  him  to  un- 
dergo rigorous  imprisonment  for  a term  of  three 
moutliB.  (Signed)  J.  H.  Baton,  P.  M.” 

The  cases  were  tried  on  the  5th  January  1891. 

PLANTING  NOTES  FOR  1891 

Cacao;  Coffee;  Tea. 

I.  Cacao. — This  is  really  a very  paying  product 
where  the  climate  is  suitable.  The  more  atteution  and 
manure  you  give  it,  the  more  it  will  respond;  but  you 
must  protect  it  from  marauding  and  chilling  winds  and 
attend  well  to  shade.  Oacao  thieving  in  tho  Gala- 
gedara  district  is  becoming  intolerable.  The  best  way 
to  counteract  the  thieving  is  to  offer  large  rewards, 


and  make  it  worth  the  while  of  some  of  the  thieves 
to  use  their  experience  in  thieving  ways  on  behalf  of 
the  cacao  planter.  This  causes  a flutter  in  the  thieving 
circles,  and  benefits  the  growers.  One  planter  admits 
losing  50  per  cent  of  his  produce  ! I wonder  what  the 
proprietor  of  that  estate  would  say.  He  would  not 
grudge  a good  deal  of  money  spent  on  rewards  for 
thieves  or  reliable  watchers  in  preference  to  losing  one- 
half  of  his  produce.  The  men  who  are  robbed  are: — 1st. 
The  easy-going  phlegmatio  office  man,  whose  name  is 
anything  but  a terror  to  evil-doers,  and  whose  fields 
draw  the  most  of  the  thieves  to  the  advantage  of  his 
more  feared  neighbours. 

2nd. — The  unpopular  man  who  works  through  con. 
ductors  aud  English-speaking  middlemen,  and  thus 
keeps  the  respectable  villager  at  arm’s  length  and 
utterly  drives  away  the  influential  headmen  whose 
power  is  great  and  can  be  made  use  of. 

3rd. — The  man  whose  ignorance  of  the  vernacular  and 
the  customs  of  the  natives  prohibits  him  from  gaining 
secret  or  stealthy  knowledge  so  as  to  be  beforehand 
with  the  thieves. 

The  man  who  is  not  robbed  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
above,  i.  e.  popular,  energetic,  physically  and  mentally 
powerful,  feared  by  all  yet  approachable  by  all,  just 
aud  wise  in  dealings  with  the  native,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  naiive  language  and  ways.  This  sort  of 
man  vfill  be  avoided  by  thieves,  and  sought  after  by  the 
better  sort  of  villagers. 

A thief  will  say  of  such  a one  :—<•  Don’t  rob  that 
master,  he  is  kiud,  is  friendly  with  the  headman,  un- 
merciful when  he  catches  us,  aud  relentless  in  hunting 
US  down.  Let  us  go  over  to . Why,  he  never  ascer- 

tains if  the  watchmen  are  ever  watching.  We  can 
soon  terrify  a few  Tamils  even  if  they  should  be 
there.  These  Tamils  are  only  brave  when  their  master 
goes  with  them.’’ 

II.  Coffee. — The  general  opinion  as  to  this  pro- 
duct, even  the  Coorg  variety,  is,  that  so  many  plagueg 
are  lying  in  wait  and  cacao  is  such  a sure  thing  in  the 
end  ; therefore  plant  coffee  and  make  use  of  it  only 
as  a help  and  “ lift  ’’  to  the  more  tardy  cacao  which 
will  eventually  take  its  place.  It  ia  argued  that 
though  Coorg  coffee  is  precocious  aud  apt  to  over- 
bear in  early  youth,  and  thus  it  is  advisable  to  strip 
off  the  crops  in  the  earlier  years ; yet  should  one 
sacrifice  say  3 cwt.  an  acre  to  trust  to  an  uncertain 
future  ? 1 say,  yes.  I would  recommend  stripping 
the  crop  entirely  off  the  first  year  ; and  the  next  two 
years  the  crop  before  the  berries  turn  ripe  aud  dry 
it  in  tne  husk;  and  then  you  have  an  established 
Coorg  coffee  field  which  will  pay  better  than  cacao. 
Prune  delicately  and  top  high  ; in  fact  do  everything 
opposite  to  forcing  the  bush.  One  V.  A.  mentioned 
that  the  crop  off  the  ends  of  tho  primaries  had  been 
stripped  to  relieve  those  primaries.  Had  he  taken 
the  crop  off  the  inside  of  the  primaries  next  to  the 
stem  it  would  have  been  more  sensible,  but  he  was 
taking  off  the  /ruit  he  wished  to  relieve  without  re- 
lieving the  branch  from  the  cause  of  injury,  viz.; 
heavy  clusters  of  fruit  at  the  head  of  the  brauch 
robbing  the  end  of  the  branch  of  sap  and  vigour. 
Side  branches  of  shade  trees  should  not  be  cut  but 
the  general  tree  pruned  or  thinned.  I saw  at  Matale 
the  other  day  that  they  had  cut  up  the  side  branches 
of  fine  shade  trees  and  thus  reduced  objects  of  beauty 
and  utility  to  ugly  rook-reaters  or  crow-perches.  An 
umbrella  held  on  a twenty  feet  pole  will  not  give 
much  shadow — and  this  argument  is  ten-fold  increased 
when  you  remember  that  the  shelter  of  shade  is  more 
valuable  than  tho  shade  of  shelter.  Of  course  with 
leaf  disease  and  green  bug  one  has  to  go  cautiously  and 
avoid  monoculture  if  possible. 

HI.  Tea. — This  is  a great  industry  and  has  rapidly 
developed  in  a manner  almost  startling.  The  old  pain- 
ful drudgery  of  standing  behind  coolies’  backs  is  dis- 
appearing. The  new  method  of  paying  coolios  by 
the  amount  of  leaf,  and  arranging  the  totals  in 
the  check-roll  so  that  the  kangauies  can  still  benefit 
by  the  coolies’  work  fairly,  is  reducing  work  to 
general  inspection  and  careful  calculation.  Men 
(male  coolies)  are  becoming  less  and  less  desired 
on  a tea  estate,  and  this  alone  should  work  n 
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wonderful  reform  among  the  ryota  of  Southern 
India,  among  whom  female  children  have  long 
been  very  much  at  a discount.  It  will  recom- 
mend itself  to  oriental  ideas,  which  incline  largely  to 
the  idea  that  “ women  must  work  and  men  must 
sleep,”  and  not  “ men  must  work  and  women  must 
weep.”  A good  plucking  girl  has  thus  acquired  a new 
value  besides  that  of  personal  feminine  charms,  and 
the  ugliest  daughter  amongst  them,  if  she  plucks  well, 
will  soon  be  adorned  with  jewelry  and  sought  after 
by  the  lads. 

As  there  is  such  a small  difference  between  the  finest 
and  commonest  teas,  it  is  found  that  fairly  course 
plucking  pays  because  the  factory  figures  aro  known, 
and  when  once  the  average  is  settled  say  at  lOJ  with 
coarse  plucking,  and  a margin  is  left  as  profit — then 
the  more  leaf  the  more  money.  Now  comes  in  manure. 
That  horrible  yet  universal  saying,  “ If  you  once  start 
manuring  you  must  keep  it  up,”  is  really  doing  harm. 
With  the  past  experience  of  our  climate  and  its  suscepti- 
bility to  blights  surely  we  should  ” make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines,”  and  manure  heavily  and  pluck  heavily 
and  bank  the  profits.  The  old  gingerly  finicking  way, — 
aiming  at  appearance  and  tidiness  and  pretty  teas, — 
that  is  nil  going  out.  Low  pruning  and  topping  two 
leaves  above  the  fish-leaf  from  any  point  in  the  bush, 
not  merely  from  level  but  from  any  sprouting  point, 
thus  drawing  the  bush  at  all  its  sprouting  points 
and  not  allowing  side  branches  to  grow  up  to  satisfy 
the  leaf  requirements  of  the  plant.  No — there  must 
be  no  satisfaction  allowed  ; the  bush  must  be  con- 
tinually worried  and  plucked,  always  leaving  first  round 
two  whole  leaves  above  fish  leaf  ; then  one  whole  leaf 
above  fish  leaf — this  to  go  on  for  six  months.  Then  half 
a leaf  above  fish  leaf  for  another  six  months.  Then  down 
to  the  fish  leaf  ; and  if  you  have  manure  you  can 
run  a second  year  and  have  the  labour  free  for  re- 
munerative works.  You  must  have  manure,  and  it 
must  be  artificial  manure.  Cattle  manure  is  all  right 
for  cacao  or  any  fruit-bearing  trees.  We  want  to 
stimulate  the  leaf-producing  powers, not  the  reproductive 
powers. 

The  moment  the  difference  between  the  best 
teas  (commercial)  and  the  common  teas  becomes 
sufficiently  marked  in  price  and  thus  sufficiently 
attractive,  then  it  will  pay  to  pluck  fine, 
Gow,  Wilson,  & Stanton’s  Sales  Lists  have  en- 
couraged an  unhealthy  competition,  misleading  to 
proprietors  at  home  and  injurious  to  their  interests 
Proprietors  should  say  to  their  Managers  : ‘‘  Give  me 
a margin  of  profit,  the  higher  it  is,  the  greater  per- 
centage you  will  get”;  and  if  the  man  is  worth  his  salt 
he  will  take  the  best  method  you  may  depend  on  it. 

That  was  a very  milk-and-water  production  regarding 
Coast  Advances  emanating  from  the  august  As.so- 
ciation.  It  has  a decided  touch  of  the  “Old  Masters” 
about  it,  and  should  be  respected  on  account  of  its 
venerable  character.  But  it  does  not  help  us  a cent. 
Proprietors  and  firms  have  to  act  and  put  pressure  on 
their  superintendents  to  secure  themselves  for  the 
pressure  of  flushing  months  in  the  legitimate  market 
in  India.  But  as  for  myself,  if  I want  labour  and 
find  labour  to  be  had  in  the  local  market  and  am 
allowed  to  pay  a good  price  for  it,  and  am  urgently 
in  immediate  need  of  it,  I shall  avail  myself  of  sued 
labour  being  in  the  market  and  deal  with  such  labour 
for  my  proprietors’  interests.  But  if  I want  to  estab- 
lish a force  which,  as  in  the  old  days,  I could  in- 
crease and  decrease  without  robbing,  or  being  robbed 
by,  my  neighbours,  but  by  internal  arrangements,  I 
gradually  encourage  a free  circulation  of  my  coolies 
between  their  scattered  homes  in  the  arid  plains  of 
India  and  the  clustering  well-packed  “lines”  of  a 
Ceylon  estate,  and  have  my  labour  and  advance  ac- 
count so  in  hand  that  tundns  need  be  neither  given 
nor  taken.  It  is  for  proprietors  and  firms  to  stop  the 
competition  in  the  local  market  of  paid  superintend- 
ents who  aro  pressed  by  irregular  and  unequal  calls 
for  labour  and  the  flucluations  of  wetither  and  special 
flushing  periods.  Places  where  there  is  much  carry- 
ing  of  tea  chests  or  rico,  or  even  leaf,  will  suffer 
greatly  by  reason  of  want  of  labour,  as  compared  with 
places  favourably  situated.  Places  wh^ro  other  pro- 


ducts are  cultivated,  and  heavy  works  such  as  holing 
for  new  clearings  or  for  manure  are  carried  out,  these 
places  suffer  as  compared  with  those  where  the  only 
manual  works  are  plucking,  pruning  and  weeding.  Are 
you  then  to  lay  down  rules  and  issue  them  under  the 
authority  of  the  P.  A.  rules  which  cannot  be  applied 
universally  P The  more  planters  encourage  tae  local 
market  the  more  they  are  damaging  a valuable  labour 
supply;  .so  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  will  right  the 
abuse  so  eloquently  complained  cf  by  Mr.  Young,  so 
long  as  the  proprietors  and  agency  firms  are  kept  awake 
to  t"o  danger. 

It  is  high  time  the  inventive  genius  which  has 
develiiped  in  Ceylon  so  largely  shou  d apply  itself  to 
a cheap,  light,  effective  Packing  cover  for  our  tea. 
The  delicate  ears  bestowed  on  Ceylon  packages  is 
cruelly  abused  by  dockers’  hobnails  and  iron  shovels  ; 
and  the  expensive  dry  air  obtained  by  refiring  and  a 
carefully  constructed  factory  is  ruthlessly  allowed  to 
evapoiate  amidst  the  damp  aud  smoke  of  a London 
warehouse.  Then  our  teas  are  subjected  to  all  the 
hurry  and  waste  of  a syftem  of  sale  originally  inten- 
ded for  sleepy  China,  and  a comparatively  small  Indian 
trade.  I believe  that  if  a really  suitable  package 
were  invented  admitting  ready  inspection  and  quick 
and  effective  re-closing,  and  a thorough  re-organization 
of  the  system  of  public  sales  made,  then  our  teas 
which  are  the  most  carefully  prepared  in  the  world 
will  get  more  justice  and  be  better  appreciated  by  the 
trade  and  the  public,  and  thus  give  us  more  margin 
of  profit.  Strange  to  siy  the  Ceylon  system  has 
elucidated  the  fact  that  an  acreage  over  say  300  acres 
under  tea  is  worked  more  profitably  in  private  hands 
than  through  Companies.  It  used  to  be  said  that  tea, 
with  its  outlay  in  machinery,  suited  the  broader  basis 
of  a company  with  its  greater  division  of  risk,  but 
the  division  of  profit  composed  of  fractional  margins 
depends  more  on  the  excellence  of  the  man  in  imme- 
diate charge  than  on  any  adopted  system;  and  these 
divisions  of  profit  are  apt  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
various  charges  aud  the  numerous  necessary  officials 
of  a company. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  the  fi'^rce  energy 
displayed  by  Ceylon  in  advertizing  herself  has 
reuolubionized  the  tea  trade  and  benefited  India  im- 
inense'y.  We  want  reform  in  the  handling  of  tea  by 
the  Customs,  and  we  want  reform  in  the  public  sale- 
rooms. Then  if  blights  are  averted  the  future  of  the 
island  is  now  sure.  We  grow  the  drmk  of  the  universe, 
the  relish  of  the  rich,  the  soiree  of  the  poor,  a drink 
wholesome  and  harmless,  and  within  the  reach  of  all 
SUCCESS  TO  CEYLON  FOR  1891. 

“ 1873.” 

« 

COCONUT  BUTTEE. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  the  following  reply  was  sent 
on  the  subject  of  making  butter  from  coconuts : — 
“ My  experiments  were  on  a very  small  scale.  The 
coconuts  were  scraped  out  with  a Kami  in  the  usual 
way,  a small  quantity  of  water  added  and  rubbed  in 
a mortar.  The  milk-like  fluid  was  then  strained 
through  cloth  and  churned  in  a bottle.  The  churn 
used  was  a disc  of  wood  of  about  the  same  diameter 
as  the  bottle,  cut  with  a wavy  edge  and  with  holes 
through  it,  this  was  forced  up  and  down  by  means 
of  an  upright  handle.  The  churning  was  over  very 
quickly,  aud  the  fat  globules  on  being  formed  were 
skimmed  oft’  aud  washed  in  salt  ami  water.  The 
kernel  which  had  been  strained  off  was  put  into  a 
small  cheese  press,  aud  the  fluid  squeezed  out  added 
to  tlie  “ bu'ter-milk  ” aud  again  churned,  a,  further 
small  quantity  of  butter  being  obtaiued.  The  cake  of 
scrapings  still  retained  its  flavour  and  would  be  fit  for 
various  purposes.  The  butter  was  almost  tasteless  while 
fresb,  but  after  being  kept  a day  (in  the  cold  weather) 
had  a strong  taste  of  coconut.  It  had  the  appearance 
aud  consistency  of  butter  but  was  very  white.” 

The  writer  continued  by  stating  that  the  authorities 
at  Kew  had  been  asked  by  the  Society  if  they  could 
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afford  information  as  to  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  coconut 
butter  is  deodorised  in  Germany,  but  they  bad  stated 
that  the  subject  had  not  come  before  them,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  information  might  be  obtained  through 
the  Government  of  India:  the  subject  being  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  India, 

Mr.  B.  0.  Basu  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
Bengal,  very  kindly  communicated  tbe  remits  of  his 
experiments  in  the  following  letter  : — 

“I  took  four  nuts  of  average  size,  neither  very 
big  nor  very  small,  and  had  the  kernel  reduced  to  a 
coarse  pulp  with  a native  instrument  called  Kami. 
The  nuts  were  not  fully  ripe ; the  kernel  was  fully 
formed,  but  was  yet  a little  soft.  After  the  kernel 
had  been  made  into  pulp,  the  latter  was  squeezed  in 
a thick  piece  of  cloth  to  express  the  ‘ mi  k.’  A little 
water  had  to  be  added  to  the  pulp  to  make  the  milk 
run  out  treely.  The  whole  of  the  milk  could  not, 
however,  be  expressel,  as  I had  no  proper  appliances 
to  do  the  work.  The  ‘milk’  was  measured  and  foucd 
to  be  S paos  or  roughly  24  oz  , of  which  quantity  1 pao 
may  be  taken  as  water  added  to  the  pulp  in  the  act 
of  expressing  the  milk. 

“ Immediately  after  the  milk  had  been  expressed,  it 
was  churned  in  a soda-w.ater  bottle.  1 intended  to  use 
the  English  churn  which  I have  recently  procured  from 
England,  but  the  quantity  of  milk  was  too  small  to 
be  pub  into  a churn.  I should  mention  here,  that  in 
the  experiment  with  coconut  milk  which  I made  in 
the  last  cold  weather,  I had  no  need  to  add  any  ice 
or  cold  water,  but  in  the  p'oseut  e.xperiment  which 
was  made  somelirna  about  the  end  of  last  April,  the 
weather  was  hot,  the  consequence  being  that  the  butter 
refused  to  ‘-come.’  I then  added  alitileiced  water  to 
tbe  ‘milk’  in  the  soda-water  bottle,  and  the  butter 
grains  immediately  appeared.  The  whole  operation 
did  not  take  more  than  15  minutes,  and  could  be 
finished  in  half  the  timo  if  cold  water  was  added  in 
the  beginning.  All  that  I had  now  to  do  was  to  wash 
the  butter  in  cold  water,  and  gather  it  into  a lump. 
The  butter  weighed  just  a little  over  14  chittaks  or  3 
oz.,  that  is  12i  per  cent,  on  the  milk.  This  I con- 
sidered encouraging;  but  my  surprise  and  disappomt- 
ment  were  great  when  on  opening  tho  ve.ssel  in  which 
I had  put  m the  butter,  I foun  1 that  it  had  all 
melted  and  was  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water.  In 
the  cold  weather  tbe  butter  kept  pretty  Arm  day  and 
night;  but  in  ffie  hot  weather  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  it  solid,  unless  it  was  put  iu  iced  water. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I believe  it  is  useless  trying 
to  m.ake  coconut  butter  in  a hot  climate  like  ours.” 

In  a subsequent  letter  Mr.  Basu  conjectured  that 
the  butter  fats  of  the  coconut  might  be  of  two  or 
more  kinds,  with  different  melting  points,  and  in  that 
case  those  that  melt  at  a low  temperatu'e  might  be 
removed  and  the  ba'anca  would  remain  solid. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  the  following  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  is 
of  interest; — 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  last  report  of 
the  United  States  Consul  at  Mannheim  on  the  subject 
of  the  manufacture  of  Coconut  Butter  in  Germany  ; — 

“German  Chemists  discovered  in  the  coconut  a 
fatty  substitute  for  butter.  This  discovery  was  made 
by  a Dr.  Schluok,  practical  Clmmist,  a^  Ludwigshafen- 
on-the-Khiue.  Shorrly  after  the  discovery  was  made 
a firm  was  established  in  this  City  under  the  name 
‘P.  Muller  and  Sohne,’  which  sunk  a large  amount 
ot  cajiltal  in  an  enterprise,  having  for  its  object  the 
production  of  the  new  arMcle,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  ‘ Coconut  butter.’  Tbe  results  achieve  1 have 
more  than  justified  their  expectations.  The  firm  is 
not  ablo  to  meet  tbe  constant  demands  made  upon 
it.  Althongh  in  exi-tencs  only  one  year,  it  em|)loys 
2.5  workmen,  who  got  trom  25  to  7,5  cents,  a clay,  has 
a 10  horse. power  engine,  md  pro  luces  daily  .3,000 
kilos  of  butter,  which  retails  at  from  55  to  65  pfenn- 
ings, or  from  13  to  15.1  oonts.  per  pound,  or  2.3  to  30 
cents,  per  killogramine. 

“The  nuts  are  obtained  from  almost  all  lands  lying 
in  the  tropics,  especially  from  the  South  Sea  an  I Coral 
Islands,  Arabia,  tho  Coast  Coun  ries  of  Africa,  and 
South  America.  Natives  in  countries  where  the  nuts 


grow  have  for  a long  time  used  the  milk  of  these 
nuts  instead  of  food  oils.  It  contains  60  to  70  per 
cent,  of  fat,  and  23  to  25  per  cent,  ot  organic  sub- 
stances, of  which  9 to  10  per  cent,  is  of  albumen. 
Liobig  and  Fresnius  had  alre  idy  discovered  the  value 
of  tho  Coconut  oil,  or  fat,  but  did  not  succeed  in  its 
production  as  a substitute  for  butter.  The  new  butter 
is  of  a clear,  whitish  colour,  melts  at  from  26°  to 
28°  C.,  and  contains  0 0008  per  cent,  water,  0 066  per 
cent,  mineral  stuffs,  and  99'9932  per  cent.  fat. 

“ It  hardens  at  19°  C.  It  is  better  adapted,  however, 
for  the  kitoheu  than  for  tho  dining-room,  that  is,  for 
cooking  purposes,  than  for  the  u.ses  to  which  butter 
is  put  on  our  tables.  It  is  neither  disagreeable  to 
tbe  taste  nor  smell.  In  a country  where  real  butter 
runs  all  tbe  way  from  25  to  35  cents.,  per  pound,  and 
Coconut  butter  costs  but  15  cents.,  a great  future 
musk  open  up  before  the  latter.  At  present  it  is 
chiefly  used  iu  hospitals  and  other  state  institutions, 
but  ia  also  rapidly  finding  its  way  into  houses  or 
homes  where  people  are  too  poor  to  buy  butter.  The 
working  classes  are  rapidly  t.iking  to  it  instead  of  the 
olemarga:  ines,  against  which  so  much  had  been  said 
in  the  papers  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

“ The  new  butter  is  said  to  be  singularly  free  from 
acids  aud  other  disturbing  elements  so  often  found  in 
butter,  especially  that  made  from  milk  taken  from 
cows  diseased  with  tuberculosis.  Here  it  is  e.stimated 
that  fully  10  per  cent,  of  the  milk-giving  cows  are  so 
tr  ubled.  This  absence  of  acids  and  other  matter 
reii  iers  its  digestion  much  easier,  hence  the  pre- 
ference alrealy  shown  for  the  new  article  by  hospitals 
and  such  institutions.  There  are  those  who  do  not 
hedtate  to  declare  this  new  substitute  as  healthier, 
and  infinitely  preferable  to  the  too  often  bad  butter 
brought  on  the  markets,  and  not  to  be  named  in  the 
same  breath  with  oleomargarines  made  too  often  from 
the  diseased  fat  of  horse  and  she»p  flesh. 

‘‘When  it  is  remembered  that  Germany  has  already 
some  50  factories  making  oleomargarines  and  other 
artificial  butters,  and  that  some  180,000  centners  are 
produced  annually,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  regular 
butter  will  have  hard  work  to  hold  its  own  in  a 
hundred  uses  against  its  new  rivals,  and  especially  so 
since  the  olemargarines  aud  artificial  butters  of  all 
kinds  are  placed  under  severe,  careful,  and  watchful 
State  Inspectors.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  no  losses, 
but  gains  rather,  will  arise;  for  besides  the  profits 
ro  lilting  from  the  new  substitutes  more  meat  and 
milk,  as  such,  will  como  on  the  markets,  and  conse- 
quently into  use. 

“If,  with  Kdning,  we  assume  that  the  principal 
nutriments  albumen,  fats,  and  carbon  hydrates  are 
paid  tor  iu  the  ratio  of  5 : 3 : 1.,  i.e.,  a kilog.  of  albu- 
men costs  five  times,  and  a kilog,  of  fat  three  times( 
as  much  as  a kilog  of  carbon  hydrate,  we  arrive  by  com- 
parison of  the  nutritiousuess  of  milk  with  other  arti- 
cles ot  diet,  at  th  I following  results  : — If  we  pay  for 
1 kilog.  of  milk,  15  pfennigs;  for  a mark  we  got  21'33 
per  cent,  of  nutriment;  for  1 kilog.  lard  (bacon),  172 
pfeiiuig.s,  1608  per  cent.;  for  1 kilog.  fatty  cheese,  162 
pfennigs,  14  32  per  cent.  ; for  1 kilog.  pork,  131 

pfennigs,  1401  per  cent.;  for  1 kilog.  veal,  112 

pfennigs,  1033  per  cent.;  for  1 kilog.  beef,  128 

pfennigs,  9T1  per  cent. ; for  1 kilog.  eggs,  200 

pfennigs,  4 97  per  cent. 

Now,  if  these  facts  are  once  known,  milk  as  an 
article  of  diet  will  be  more  in  demand,  and  the  quan- 
tities no  longer  needed  to  make  butter  will  find  their 
way  into  the  families  w'nere  formerly  pure  butter 
was  unknown,  but  where  its  substi'ute,  coconut 
butter,  has  taken  fast  hold.’’ — Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

♦ 

ECHOES  OF  SCIENCE. 

Grol ■'gists  have  proved  that  the  diamond  mines 
of  South  Afr  ca  are  si*uatrd  in  vent.s  or  chimneys, 
varying  from  about  70ft.  to  1,500ft.  in  diameter, 
and  doscendiiig  vertically  through  the  schists  which 
fc  vm  the  oriiinarv  strata  of  ihe  district.  These  vents 
are  filled  up  wi'h  fragments  ofsilicated  and  magnesian 

ocks,  in  which  the  diamonds  are  scattered,  and 
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before  the  diggings  began  each  was  capped  by  a 
hillock,  or  “ kopje,”  They  are  17  in  number,  and 
run  in  a straight  line  for  about  120  miles. 

The  question  of  their  origin  has  recently  been  dis- 
cussed by  M.  Dambree,  a well-known  French  geologist, 
at  a meeting  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences,  Paris. 
They  have,  of  course,  been  opened  by  an  eruptive 
force  from  the  interior  of  the  earth’s  crust,  but  they 
differ  from  the  usual  volcanic  cracks  or  fissures.  M. 
Dambrde  attributes  them  to  the  outburst  of  imprisoned 
gases,  and  has  made  a number  of  experiments  at  the 
Laboratoire  Centrale  des  Poudres  et  Salpetres,  in 
Paris,  to  prove  his  theory.  Explosions  of  dynamite  and 
gun-cotton  were  made  iu  a steel  cylinder  or  mortar,  and 
the  escaping  gases  made  to  perforate  masses  of  rock. 
Limestone,  gypsum,  slate,  granite,  porcelain,  glass, 
crystal,  and  steel  were  all  fractured  and  bored  in  this 
manner.  It  follows  from  his  experiments  that  gases 
at  a high  velocity,  say  exceeding  1,300  metres  a second, 
and  especially  when  aided  by  heat,  are  powerful  agents 
of  geological  erosion.  They  are  able  to  bore  regular 
vents  or  chimneys  in  rocks,  if  there  is  a crack  or  fissure 
to  concentrate  their  energy  in  one  spot.  The  diamond 
vents  of  South  Africa  are,  in  bis  view,  the  effect  of 
compressed  gases  exploding  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth  at  certain  points  along  a line  of  fissure ; and  the 
strise  or  grooves  observed  on  the  sides  of  the  vent  are 
another  proof  of  this  explanation. 

Professor  Liversidgo,  F.  R.  S.,  of  the  University  of 
Sydney,  has  found  that  certain  fungoid  growths  have 
the  power  of  removing  gold  from  water  containing 
it  in  suspension  or  in  solution.  Bottles  of  distilled 
water  containing  finely  divid<  d gold  which  had  been 
reduced  from  a weak  solution  of  the  chlori  'e  by 
phosphorus  dissolved  in  ether  were  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  years,  and  it  was  observed  that  while  some 
of  them  cleared,  others  retained  the  ruby  or  purple 
colour  characteristic  of  gold  thus  reduced.  Examination 
showed  that  the  clear  bott'es  had  a pnrpL-blue  growth 
in  them,  which,  under  a microscope,  appeared  as  a mass 
of  matted  filaments.  When  dried  over  a spirit  lamp, 
these  filaments  exchanged  their  purple  tinge  for  the 
metallic  lustre  and  colour  of[goId.  A simi'ar  change  took 
place  when  the  growth  was  rubb’din  a mortar. 

In  some  cases  the  mould  or  fungns  was  white  and 
blue-black.  The  white  growths  had  a blueblack  nucleus, 
and  floated  on  the  water.  They  had  an  oval  shape, 
and  were  about  |in.  in  length.  Ether  or  alcohol  is 
food  for  such  growths,  and  pho.sphotus  is  favourable 
to  their  growth.  There  was  little  or  no  fu  ^goid  when 
other  Bolventswere  used  for  the  phosphorus  ; for  instance 
carbon  bisulphide,  chlor  iform,  or  turpentine. 

Professor  Livereidge  finds  that  the  mould  from 
cheese  or  banana  skins,  as  we'l  as  bread  and  other 
organic  bodies,  will,  when  placed  in  water  containing 
gold,  either  in  suspension  or  soluiion,  remrva  it,  they 
acquiring, at  the  same  time,thecharacteri.stie  blue  colour. 

A French  chemist,  M.  Aim6  Girard,  ha.s  show'n  that 
the  potato  called  “ Richter  imperator  ” is  well-fitted 
for  the  production  of  alcohol  by  distillation  on  a com- 
mercial scale.  At  one  operation  78,000  kilogrammes 
of  potatoes  were  treated,  and  10  litres  of  alcohol, 
absolutely  pure,  were  obtained  Irom  every  100  kilo- 
grammes of  the  tuber.  Another  distillation  gave  14 
litres  for  the  Isame  quantity  of  roots.  The  “dmff” 
which  resulted  was  readily  eaten  by  cattle. — Qlohe. 




The  Champion  Swede  Crop. — Lord  Wantage  has 
this  year  grown  on  his  Home  Farm  at  Ardington, 
Berks,  an  enormous  crop  of  Sutton’s  Champion 
and  Sutton’s  Crimson  King  Swedes,  weighing 
just  upon  40  tons  per  acre.  The  individual 
roots  were  of  excellent  shape  and  quality  ,and 
were  awarded  the  Champion  Prize  given  by  Messrs. 
Proctor  and  llylaniis,  competed  for  by  farmers  in  the 
counties  of  Hereford,  Silop,  Stafford,  Warwick, 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  Berks,  Hants,  Surrey,  Oxford, 
Bucks,  Herts,  Bedford,  Northampton  and  Huntingdon. 
Some  of  these  roots  will  he  exhibited  on  Messrs  Sutton 
& Hons’  Stand  at  tlio  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show 
next  mouth,  and  will  bo  well  worthy  a visit. 


Pine-Apple  Fibre.— From  Mr.  E.  W.  Dana,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  U.S.A.,  referring  to  an  article  on  Pine- 
Apple  fibre  which  was  published  in  the  Society’s 
Journal  and  reproduced  in  the  Scientific  American, 
and  asking  if  the  writer  could  furnish  him  with  further 
particulars  as  he  is  greatly  interested  in  the  subject. 
A small  sample  of  the  fibre  was  sent  to  Mr.  Dana, 
and  he  was  informed  that  there  is  early  prospect 
of  the  Mauritius  aloe  fibre  machine  being  tried  on 
pine-apple  leaf  in  India,  when  the  results  will  be 
published  in  the  Proceedings. — Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural  Society  of  India. 

Our  Wealth  of  Live  Stock. — Some  interesting 
calculations  of  the  value  of  the  live  stock  held  by  British 
and  Irish  farmers,  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Turnbull,  are 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Newcastle  Farmers’ 
Club.  They  are  evidently  founded,  as  far  as  the  unmber 
of  animals  is  concerned,  upon  the  official  statistics  col- 
lected in  Juno  of  each  year.  The  following  table  shows 
the  estimated  value  of  the  live  stock  in  1887  and  1889, 
and  the  increase  in  each  case  within  the  two  years  ; — 
Value  of  Farmers’  Live  Stock  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Increase  in 

Description  of  Total  value  Total  value  total  value 

Live  Stock.  in  1887.  in  1889.  per  cent. 
Cattle  £100,018,452  £120,702,141  207 

Sheep  38,417,735  50,826,3.57  323 

Piis  6.511,675  6,835.263  5'0 

Horses  35,778,875  45,807,720  28’0 

Mr.  Turnbull  concludes  that  the  total  value  of  the  live 
stock  of  this  country,  including  poultry  and  goats,  was 
last  year  £227,771.481,  or  at  the  rate  of  £4  15s  per 
acre,  whilst  in  1887  it  was  only  £183,806,737,  or  £3 
16s  9d  per  acre.  The  increase  within  the  two  years 
has  thus  been  £43,694,744  or  I8s  3d  per  acre. — Bell’s 
Wee'-ly  Mesenger. 

Production  of  Gdtta  Peecha.— The  probabilities 
of  a future  scarcity  of  gutta  percha  has  been  a subject 
of  concf-rn  to  the  French  government,  which  accord- 
ingly sent  a scientist  (M.  Serullas)  to  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  matter.  The  results  of  some  of  his 
labors  have  recently  been  made  public.  M.  Serulla.s 
states  that  until  some  substitute  is  discovered  gutta 
percha  is  absolutely  indispensible  to  submarine  tele- 
graphy, for  other  gums  cannot  be  used  for  the  purpose 
wi‘h  any  practical  results,  as  they«.do  not  possess 
the  proper  qualities.  While  good  isonandra  trees  (from 
which  this  gum  is  taken)  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
Malaysian  Archipelago  and  the  Malaca  peninsula,  bad 
species  grow  all  along  the  equatorial  lands-  Many 
efiorts  have  been  made  to  use  the  gutta  percha 
produced  from  the  inferior  trees,  but  they  have  all 
failed.  It  has  been  found  that  submarine  cables  laid  in 
the  same  waters  lasted  same  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  gutta  percha  uesd  in  the  covering.  The  cause 
of  the  scarcity  of  genuine  gutta  percha  is  explained 
by  M.  Serullas  by  the  fact  that  the  Malaysian 
natives  began  by  cutting  all  the  trees  as  soon  as  they 
found  them  in  a producing  condition.  Then,  after 
having  thus  prevented  the  production  and  mul- 
tiplication of  the  species,  they  attacked  the  youngest 
trees.  Liter  on  they  felled  trees  giving  an  inferior 
gutta  percha  snd  mixed  the  gums,  which  were 
sold  to  Chinese  merchants,  who  adulterated  and 
weakened  them  still  more.  The  extent  of  that  blind 
destruction  is  sliown  by  the  following  figures.  In 
1845  only  9.000  kilograms  (the  kilogram  is  equal  to 
21/5  pounds)  of  gutta  percha  were  exported  to  Europe  ; 
in  1857  240,000  kilograms  were  exported.  In  1879 
the  amouut  sent  from  Sumatra  reached  135,000  kilo- 
grams, and  from  Borneo  1,300,000  kilograms.  It 
was  calculated  that  in  order  to  obtain  that  amouut 
the  natives  must  have  cut  more  than  5,000,000  trees. 
In  view  of  this  situation  France,  England  and  Holland 
in  1881  sent  scientific  missions  abroad  to  study  the 
question,  and  to  explore  the  producing  regions  of 
Malacca  and  Malay  Islands.  It  was  discovered  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  find  adult  trees,  and 
that  the  situation  was  nearly  desperate.  England 
caused  bills  to  be  posted  prohibiting  the  cutting  of 
gutta  purcha  trees,  and  Holland  ordered  plantations 
of  thorn  to  be  made,  hut  the  latter  only  produced 
pccies  of  inferior  quality,— .5  raefcireefs. 
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To  the  Editor. 

SULPHATE  OP  COPPEK  WITH  LIME 
FOR  COFFEE  LEAF-DISEASE. 

Bonn,  Deo,  13tb,  1890. 

Dear  Sib,— Herewith  I beg  to  inform  you  that  I sent 
on  27th  Sept.  1 kg.  sulphate  of  copper  (Kupfervitriol) 
to  my  Tientsin  estate  in  Bogawantalawa  to  try 
it  against  leaf-disease,  and  I send  today  1 kg,  more 
for  further  trial.  For  the  last  two  years  there  has 
been  a similar  leaf -disease  in  the  vines  here,  and 
the  sulphate  of  copper  (Kupfervitriol)  proves  a good 
remedy  against  it.  I saw  last  September  one  part 
of  vines  sprinkled  with  this  remedy  and  next  to 
it  one  part  without.  On  the  first  part  the  leaves 
were  of  a fine  green  colour  and  the  vines  healthy; 
on  the  other  part  the  leaves  were  mostly  yellow 
and  drooping  and  the  grapes  tasted  not  so  good  as 
on  the  sprinkled  part.  The  vine-owners  in  most 
places  are  now  forced  by  the  magistrate  to  use  this 
remedy. 

The  composition  of  the  remedy  is  : 

1 kilogram  dry  sulphate  of  copper  (Kupfervitriol) 
1 do  do  fresh  lime  (Kalk) 

100  liters  water. 

The  1 kg.  sulphate  of  copper  is  to  be  dissolved  alone 
in  about  10  liters  water. 

,,  1 ,,  fresh  lime  is  also  dissolved  alone  in  water, 
and  then  these  two  solutions  poured  together  and 
the  required  water  up  to  the  109  liters  is  poured  in. 

The  lime  must  be  fresh,  without  sand.  The  sul- 
phate of  copper  must  be  completely  decomposed  ; 
otherwise  the  leaves  will  suffer.  The  complete 
decompos.lion  is  obtained,  if  the  composition 
has  subsided  and  litmus  paper  sprinkled  with 
the  composition  is  not  coloured  red,  otherwise 
the  composition  must  get  more  lime-water. 

The  trees  must  be  sprinkled  during  dry  weather, 
but  not  if  the  young  shoots  or  blossom  are  coming 
out.  In  rainy  weather  the  composition  is  washed 
off  and  must  be  renewed. 

The  sprinkling  can  be  made  twice  or  three  times 
in  the  year  : the  trees  will  not  suffer,  and  it  is 
good  that  the  falling  leaves  be  dug  in.  Sound 
trees  will  not  suffer  by  this  sprinkling  : sound  vines 
here  are  sprinkled  with  this  remedy  to  preserve 
them  against  infection. 

Mr.  Bremer  on  my  Tientsin  estate  in  Bogawan- 
talawa can  give  more  particulars,  and  as  soon  as 
I have  notice  from  him  that  the  remedy  is  successful 
I shall  send  to  Tientsin  a sprinkling-squirt  to 
operate  on  the  bark,  by  which  one  man  can  sprinkle 
in  one  day  about  Ij  acre  i\ilh  400  liters  of  the 
composition. 

This  remedy  should  be  tried  by  all  planters  who 
have  leaf  disease  in  coffee,  and  I believe  it  will  be 
of  interest  for  the  Ceylon  planters  if  you  notice 
this  in  your  paper. — Yours  truly,  H.  SIXTUS. 

[We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr,  Bremer 
the  results  of  actual  experiment  with  this  somewhat 
potent  application  if  it  is  not  properly  reduced  by 
water.  We  believe  it  to  be  quite  possible  that  it 
may  thoroughly  clear  the  bushes  to  which  it  is 
applied  of  the  fungus,  just  as  a mixture  of  sulphur 
and  lime  did.  But  we  fear  that  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  the  result  will  be  only  temporary, 
and  that  while  the  spores  exist  in  unlimited  numbers, 
they  will  again  attack  the  fresh  leafage,  the  my- 
celium feeding  on  the  life-blood  of  the  plants 
elaborated  in  the  leaf  cells.  The  only  real  hope 
for  the  revival  of  coSee  in  Ceylon,  we  fear,  is  the 
gradual  wearing  out  and  final  disappearance  of 


the  pest.  Of  that  “consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished,”  we  fear  there  is  as  yet  no  decisive 
sign?— Ed.  T.  X.] 


TEA  PACKING  IN  PATENT  PAPER  LINING! 

London,  Deo.  19th, 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  probably  be  interested  to 
hear  the  result  of  the  sale  of  the  consignment  of 
Elkadua  tea  sent  home  packed  in  the  new  patent 
paper  lining. 

The  break  in  question  consisted  of  32  chests,  16 
of  which,  were  packed  in  the  new  lining  and  16 
in  the  ordinary  lead.  They  were  put  up  at  public 
auction  last  Tuesday,  and  both  commanded  identi- 
cally the  same  bid.  You  will  see  by  the  brokers' 
circulars  that  the  paper  is  very  favourably 
reported  upon.  On  arrival  of  the  tea  I went 
to  Arthur  Street  Warehouse  and  had  the 
packages  opened  before  me,  and  in  no  case 
was  there  one  single  tear  or  damage  of  any 
kind.  The  superintendent  appeared  much  pleased 
at  the  facilities  for  bulking  and  sampling  purposes 
afforded  by  this  mw  style  of  packing  as  compared 
with  leed  ; for  whereas  with  mis  latter  cuttii  g is 
necessary  the  paper  is  so  fastened  at  tb.e  top  and 
bottom  of  the  chest  the  ' the  insertion  of  a man’s 
finger  is  sll  that  is  required  to  undo  it  without 
any  tearing  ivhatever. 

As  you  may  remember  I tried  a small  break  in 
201b  boxes  some  months  ago  which  was  put  up  at 
public  auction  with  precisely  similar  results  as 
the  present  lot  ; but  before  bringing  the  matter 
definitely  before  the  public  I was  anxious  to  seo 
how  the  paper  would  succeed  in  the  larger  packages. 
This  has  now  been  done,  and  as  already  shown  I think 
the  result  must  be  considered  so  far  as  one  can  see 
an  entire  success.  It  now  remains  for  planters 
generally  to  take  the  matter  up.  They  will  naturally 
ask  what  they  are  to  gain  by  the  innovation. 
My  answer  is  simple.  To  pack  a 100  lb.  chest 
with  the  ordinary  lead  lining  costs  say  R2  or  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  exchange  of  Is  6d  3s  Od, 
whilehis  cost  of  liningthe  samesizeohest  with 
the  patent  paper  would  be  f.o.b.  London  nett  Is  4Jd 


or  a saving  on  each  chest  of  Is  T^d 

exclusive  of  saving  in  freight  &o.  Surely  this  is 
good  enough  for  most  planters  : it  is  for  me. 
Prejudice  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  rife, when 
suggestions  are  made  to  leave  the  beaten  track, 
and  often  prejudice  proves  itself  in  the  right,  and 
in  the  present  instance  I confess  I have  not  been 
without  many  a question  as  to  ultimate  success — 
not  so  much  as  doubting  the  paper  itself,  but  as 
to  how  the  trade  would  take  it.  In  talking  to  an 
influential  grocer  with  a large  business  one  day 
on  this  point,  his  reply  was  ” If  the  tea  is  all 
right  sir,  we  don’t  look  much  to  the  packing,” 
and  so  I say  while  prejudice  may  be  to  some 
extent  wholesome,  it  may  at  the  same  time  perhaps 
be  carried  too  far.  In  conclusion  I can  only  say, 
that  in  bringing  this  new  packing  before  the 
planters  and  merchants  in  Ceylon,  I am  calling 
their  attention  to  an  article  which  I have  thoroughly 
tested  myself  and  which  I think  they  will  find,  if 
they  try,  that  it  will  achieve  the  point  arrived 
at,  which  is  to  reduce  materially  the  price  of  one 
of  the  most  expensive  items  in  the  oost  of  our 
tea,  and  that  this  will  be  done  thoroughly,  con- 
sistent with  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  tea 
itself. 

Mr.  Ambrose  of  Elkadua  will  1 feel  sure  be 
pleased  to  afi'ord  any  information  as  to  packing 
&o.,  and  consignments  of  the  paper  can  be  made 
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direct  from  this  office  or  eubsequently  can  be 
obtained  from  our  Agents  in  Colombo. — Yours 
faithfully,  J.  M.  MAITLAND  KlitWAN. 

P.S, — Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I have  given 
instructions  to  de  patch  of  a consignment  of  the 
paper  to  the  Colombo  Agents,  where  it  can  now 
be  had.  J.  M.  M.  K, 


CACAO  CULTIVATION  IN  CEYLON. 

Sir. — In  looking  over  the  report  of  the  Lanka  Co. 
1 notice  that  their  cacao  estate  gave  a profit  during 
the  1 et  year  of  about  25  per  cent  on  the  amount  this 
propel  ty  stands  at. in  their  books. 

What  does  your  correspondent  “ Eldorado  ” think 
of  this  ? 

I do  not  know  what  return  on  capital  is  considered 
to  constitute  an  Eldorado,  but  I fancy  25  per  cent 
wonld  b ■ considered  by  most  of  the  shareholders  in 
the  Company  ELDORADO  ENOUGH. 


Sir, — Evidently  our  estimable  friend  “ Eldorado  ” 
is  not  interested  in  the  Lanka  Co.,  or  he  would  not 
attempt  to  traverse  my  suppositions  a<s  to  the  feelings 
of  shareholders.  I htve  nothing  to  add  to  my  previous 
letter  on  this  point  and  nothing  to  retract.  But  does 
• he  in  all  seriousness  expect  a cacao  estate  not  yet  in 
full  bearing  to  pay  25  per  cent  on  its  cost  calculating 
this  with  comp'iund  interest  at  8 per  cent?  It  would 
appear  indeed  that  there  was  a time  when  some  such 
fantastic  dreams  floated  before  his  headed  imagination. 
How  I wish,  dear  “Eldorado,”  that  wo  had  fore- 
gathered in  those  happy  days  of  your  : 

” When  all  your  geese  were  swans,  lad. 

And  every  lass  a queen  ! ” 

We  should  not  have  been  long.  I 'll  go  bail  in  un- 
earthing some  confidiog  capitalist,  and  this  is  how 
we  wonld  have  put  it,  n’est  ce  pas  mon  ami  ? — “ In  other 
producing  countries”  (there  is  a judicious  vagu -mess 
about  the  phrase  which  lingers  on  my  palate ; if  he 
had  remarked  that  the  yield  in  Trinidad,  sny,  was 
less  than  we  stated,  we  would  have  fixed  him  with 
Venezuela  or  the  Celebes  Islands). — “In  other  producing 
countries”  the  average  crop  is  not  less  than  6 cwt.  per 
acre  with  a psimitive  cultivation.  In  Ceylon,  where 
tropical  agriculture  has  been  thoroughly  studied  and 
developed  to  a point  of  perfection  unknown  elsewhere, 
we  shall  be  well  within  the  mark  in  placing  our  pro- 
duction at  10  cwt.,  which,  cured  as  it  will  be  with  the 
latest  inventions  of  onrXIXth  century  civilization,  may 
be  relied  on  to  fetch  100s  per  cwt.  all  round.  We  have, 
then,  a gross  return  of  £50  per  acre,  or  allowing  £5  an 
acre  f 'r  a liberal  and  scientific  cultivation,  a net  return 
of  £45  per  acre  showing  an  income  from  the  500  acres 
prop  rty  we  have  in  v^ew  of  £22,600  per  annum. 

“To  a well -inf  01  med  man  like  you,  sir,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  point  out  that,  the  variety  of  cacao  chiefly  grown  in 
Ceylon  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  “ other  producing 
countries  ” and  that  it  is  entirely  planted  in  the  finest 
virgin  soil,  no  old  coffee  land  whatever  having  been 
rushed  into  jfiis  product  so  that  the  yield  of  “other 
prodnoing  countri<  s”  gives  us  an  accurate  basis  of  com- 
paris  n in  every  way,  and  we  have  only  increased  it  from 
6 to  10  cwt.  on  account  of  the  well-known  advantages 
which  onr  island  possesses. 

“There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  that  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  bind  appearing  in  the  Ceylon  Directory 
as  under  caoao  ought  never  to  have  been  planted,  that 
practically  the  whole  crop  comes  from  a much  smaller 
average,  aud  that  planters  in  their  dislike  of  a “primi- 
tive” ciUivaiion  made  the  most  fa’al  mistakes  in  the 
early  days  of  the  outerprise— do  not,  my  dear  sir,  give 
any  credence  to  these  malicious  statements. 

‘ In  conclusion,  Mr.  Moneybag, a,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  on  you  the  necessity  of  appointing  two  thoroughly 
experienced  managers  one  for  the  Loudon  office  and 
one  for  the  estate.  Wo  believe  we  aro  in  a position  to 
name  to  )ou  two  parties  who  would  he  prepared  f"r  the 
nominal  salary  of  £2,000  a yoar  < ach  to  undertake  the 
onerous  duties  of  those  posts,  and  we  are  confident  that 
wluctevor  your  position  might  be  at  ihoeiidofafcw 
years,  they  at  least  woul  ' find  it 

ELDORADO  ENOUGH.'’ 

/■'.  .9. — .loking  apart,  if  your  correspondent  started 


with  some  such  grand  ideas  as  the  above  I do  not  wonder 
that  he  has  beeu  disappointed,  and  he  has  my  sincere 
sympathy.  I believe  however  and  shall  continue  to  do 
to  till  convinced  by  stronger  argument  than  he  has  yet 
a Ivanced  or  by  the  inex'  rable  logic  and  fact  that  a we  ll- 
chosen,  caretully  cultivated  cacao  plantation  in  Ceylon 
offers  as  good  an  opportunity  for  remunerative  invest- 
ment as  any  other  product  in  the  island.  Because  mis- 
takes have  been  made,  which  we  ell  know  is  the  case,  is 
no  reason  why  mud  should  be  thrown  at  the  whvie 
enterprise.  E.  E. 


CACAO  CULTIYATION. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  weeks  ago,  one  of  yonr  corres- 
pondents, who  seemed  to  be  disappointed  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  past  few  years,  quoted  figures  from  your 
Directory  showing  that  the  average  yield  of  cacao 
was  only  cwt  per  acre  in  bearing.  Another  cor- 
respondent, more  fortunate,  gave  his  returns  as  2 or 
3 cwt.  per  acre,  but  no  higher  figures  have  been 
quoted. 

As  the  total  exported  includes,  of  course,  all  the 
cacao  stolen  from  estates  aud  sold  through  native 
traders,  actual  return  to  proprietors  must  be  very 
low  indeed.  At  a moderate  computation  the  quantity 
stolen  may  be  reckoned  at  ten  percent:  many  indi- 
vidual estates  losing  very  much  more. — Yours  faith, 
fully,  POWDER  AND  SHOT. 


WIRE  SHOOTS. 

Dec.  20th. 

Dear  Sir, — “Shoot”  ’s  letter  of  lOtli  inst.  asking  if 
“ a wire  shoot  can  bo  worked  at  a gradient  of  one  foot 
in  seven  from  point  to  point  with  a read  tracer” 
has  been  drawn  to  my  attention,  and  my  opinion  is 
that  a shoot  can  be  made  to  woik  at  such  a gra<  ient. 

If  the  land  between  the  two  points  is  of  a similar 
gradient,  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
intermediate  supports  to  carry  the  wire  to  prevent  it 
Irom  bagging.  If  the  shoot  is  not  a very  long  one 
and  wanted  to  cross  a ravine  or  galley,  intermediate 
supports  would  ni  t be  required. 

On  large  tea  estates  -a here  transport  of  leaf  and 
fuel  from  a higher  to  a lower  elevation  is  an  expensive 
i'em,  wire  shoots  v.  lil  hy-aud  by,  I have  no  doubt, 
become  as  common  as  spouting  which  was  found  so 
useful  in  the  coffee  days. 

These  shoots  canbe'made  to  tap  the  different  fields 
of  the  estate  en  route  by  a simple  arrangement  of 
shunts  at  tho  various  receiving  houses  or  turnings,  so 
that  bags  of  leaf  and  billets  of  wood  will  be  seen 
flying  through  the  air  like  miniature  trains  zigzag 
fashion  from  tho  top  of  the  estates  to  the  factories 
at  the  bottom.  Where  estates  are  not  very  steep,  and 
as  managers  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  regu- 
lating the  loads,  they  will,  later  on,  where  the  gradients 
are  easy,  find  it  perfectly  safe  to  slip  ihe  small  pulley 
with  pocket  brake  and  cord  they  carry  for  the  purpose 
ou  to  the  shoot,  aud  without  any  exertion  descend 
from  any  one  point  to  any  other  of  the  estate  along 
the  line  of  wire,  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12  miles  an  hour. 

With  so  many  able  engineering  firms  in  the  country, 
I have  DO  doubt  that  when  the  demand  arises  for  the 
wire  shoots  to  do  as  I have  tried  to  describe,  they 
will  bo  made  and  guaranteed  to  work  satisfactorily. 
—Yours  truly,  OLD  HAND, ' 


ON  FORKING  TEA  LAND NO.  1. 

Dear  Sir,— I see  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  deep- 
hoeing  system  of  Assam  with  the  danger  of  the  same 
operation  on  Ceylon  upeounlry  estates.  All  organisms 
ailapt  themselves  to  their  environments  so  long  as 
these  minister  more  or  less  to  their  requirements. 
In  proportion  as  these  are  favorable  the  plant  (in 
tho  case  we  are  considering)  flourishes,  or,  in  their 
entire  absence,  dies.  If  the  humus  and  otlier  plant 
food  be  equally  tUstrihuted  through  the  soil,  however 
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sparse,  down  to  two  or  three  feet,  the  feeding 
rootlets  will  follow  it  in  the  same  degree. 
On  nearly  flat  hind,  as  I believe  is  the  case 
in  India,  the  rain  moisture  tends  to  sink  in 
rather  than  flow  off,  and  this  mechanical  action 
having  been  always  in  force  has  carried  the  solubles 
with  it  to  a depth  bolow  the  surface;  hence  the 
necessity  for  “deep  hoeit  g ’’  t i reach  the  feeding 
ground  of  the  plant.  But  where,  as  on  our  hill- 
sides, the  true  soil  is  all  on  the  surface,  getting 
thinner  and  thinner  every  year  as  the  rain  rushes 
rapidly  off,  the  feeding  rootlets  confine  themselves  to 
those  few  inches ; and  if  you  destroy  thorn  all  round 
the  tree  at  the  same  time  that  you  prune  the  top,  only 
a climate  like  Ceylon  would  prevent  such  drastin  treat- 
ment, killing  the  plant  outright.  There  are  roots  which 
find  their  way  down  to  great  depths,  as  may  be  seen  in  any 
deep  catting ; but  these  are  generally  single  feelers,  or 
explorers  after  food  and  moisture,  and  only  develop  o. 
network  of  feeding-roots  at  their  ends  when  they  find 
it.  This,  I think,  is  their  function;  but  on  old  coffee  land 
in  Ceylon  the  Outface  only  for  a few  inches  down  is 
absolutely  filled  with  fibrous  roots.  I have  no  doubt 
there  are  fields  of  tea  in  Ceylon  which  can  be  as  deep- 
hoed  as  in  Assam,  but  not  ou  our  steep  hill  sides  with- 
out the  utmost  bare.  In  this  respect  each  field  must 
be  treated  as  we  find  it. 

But  our  great  sheet-anchor  is  climate.  I remember 
years  ago  turning  my  back  upon  Diubula  (where  just 
before  the  great  coffee  boom  I cculd  have  bought 
several  estates  cheap)  frightened  at  the  shallowness  of 
the  soil  compared  torayownUva.  I lived  long  enough 
to  see  those  estates  bear  large  crops  of  coffee,  and  they 
are  flourishing  still.  Even  where  all  surface  soil  is 
gone,  given  healthy  trees  established  and  roots  well 
covered,  the  climate  alone  will  give  200  lb.  an  acre. 
But  you  will  find  all  the  feeding  roots  at  the  urface, 
and  where  is  the  cause  for  surprise  that  if  these  be 
all  destroyed  the  tree  su'ks  '?  Top-dressing  would  bo 
enough  if  we  could  keep  it  from  being  washed  off, 
and  in  suitable  places  1 have  seen  very  good  results 
from  this  with  no  digging  at  all. — Yours,  R.  W.  J. 

[In  the  portion  ofD.mbula  we  are  acquainted  with, 
the  soil  is  deep.  We  have  seen  the  hoeing  proceas 
in  full  operation  on  tha  bill-sides  of  Darjiling,  which 
are  as  steep  as  the  Ceylon  mountains.  In  a descrip- 
tion of  work  on  a tea  garden  on  the  northern  spurs  of 
the  Himalayas,  too,  we  find  such  passages  as  the  fol- 
low in.  ; — 

“ Right  and  left  the  trim  round  hushes  ruu  in  exact 
order,  the  rich  brown  earth  turned  up  between  them. 

“Many  of  the  coolies  seem  to  think  clothes  superfluous 
luxuries  ; for  they  are  attired  in  a single  coat  and  their 
own  long  bare  legs.  How  distinctly  one  can  see  the 
sinews  work  under  the  smooth  brown  skins,  as  they  raise 
the  heavy  hoe  high  in  air  and  then  come  down  with  a 
thud,  detaching  a heavy  clod  of  earth  from  a neighbour, 
ing  tea  bush. 

“Presently  the  sahib  has  registered  the  names,  sounded 
the  depth  of  the  digging  here  and  there,  chatted  with 
the  Jemadar,  and  then  turned  leisurely  homewards- 
leaving  behind  him  the  spruce  tea  bushes,  the  bending 
•upple  figures,  all  enclosed  in  ranges  of  grey-green 
misty  hills,  topped  by  the  unmelt'ng  snows.” 

—Ed.  T.  a.] 


FORKING  TEA  NO.  II. 

Dec.  22ud. 

Deau  SiB,— I havfibeeu  very  much  interested  in  the 
letters  about  forking  tea,  I have  little  personal  ex- 
perience in  forking,  but  I have  a wider  experience  in 
regard  to  the  forking  carried  on  on  neighbouring  es- 
tates. I have  always  been  against  the  system  of  fork- 
ing as  carried  out  in  Ceylon  ; and  I did  not  suppose 
that  so  many  men  of  experience  were  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  I only  lorked  20  acres  about  6 
years  ago,  and  it  threw  the  tea  hack  for  a couple 
of  years.  The  20-acre  field  was  a light  soil,  and 
deep  forking  properly  carried  out  is  beneficial 
only  ou  clayey  soils.  A neighbour  of  mine  has 
had  very  marked  success  in  forking,  but  the  soil  on 
bis  estate  is  largely  composed  of  clay  and  ho  simply 
loosens  the  clods  without  turning  them  over, 


The  system  of  digging  in  India  is  quite  different 
from  that  carried  out  inOeylon.  In  India  the  digging 
is  done  with  hoes,  and  in  Oeylon  it  is  mostly  oirriod 
out  with  forks  18  inches  long  in  the  prongs,  and  I am 
of  opinion  that  the  leverage  applied  by  forks  with 
such  long  prongs  shakes  the  bushes  to  their  very 
foundations.  I opine  that  forks  with  prongs  only  9 
inches  long  would  show  quite  different  results,  aud 
a light  digging  applied  with  such  forks  in  October 
would  conserve  the  rains  of  November  and  December 
which  come  in  heavy  plumps  and  75  per  cent  of 
which  is  lost  by  running  off  the  soil.— Yours  faithfully, 

J.  F,  R. 


OACOA  CULTIVATION  IN  CEYLON. 

Kandy,  Dec.  29lh. 

Dar  Sib,— a correspondent  in  your  Supplement 
of  23rd  wants  to  know  what  “ Eldorado  ” thinks 
ot  the  report  of  the  Lanka  Company  concerning 
cacao. 

1st.  _ The  return  of  crop  is  under  2 cwt.  per  acre 
which  in  face  of  the  fact  that  in  other  producing 
countries  the  average  return  with  a primitive 
cultivation  is  6 cwt.,  is  a poor  return,  although 
above  the  average  of  this  Island. 

2nd.  In  your  Directory  of  1883-1884,  Yattawatte 
estate  is  put  down  as  having  435  acres  of 
cacao  in  cultivation.  In  the  last  report  there  are 
only  371  acres,  or  a decrease  of  nearly  15  per  cent 
even  if  no  new  land  since  then  has  been  opened 
in  favoured  spots. 

3rd.  The  25  per  cent  profit  which  your  corres- 
pondent takes  to  be  the  result  of  the  Lanka 
Company's  report,  is  by  no  means  the  correct  one 
from  a financial  point  of  view  which  has  to  be 
worked  out  allowing  8 per  cent  compound  interest 
per  annum  on  capital  invested.  Had  your  corres- 
pondent the  figures  to  make  such  an  account  ho 
would  find  that  he  has  no  reason  to  be  sanguine 
nor  to  add  “enough”  to  ELDORADO, 


COCONUT  CULTIVATION  BEYOND  THE 
DEDURUOYA. 

Eajakadaluwa,  Chilaw,  Dec.  31st. 

Dear  Sir,  In  your  account  of  the  ooconut  industry 
of  Chilaw,  there  is  an  error  which  in  justice  to 
another  should  be  pointed  out.  The  first  ooconut 
plantation  opened  up  north  of  the  Deduruoya  r»ver 
in  this  district  was  at  Sittamadam  and  is  owned 
by  our  genial  unofficial  Police  Magistrate  and  leader 
of  the  Chilaw  bar,  Mr.  Thos.  Cooke.  So  this  gentle- 
man is  the  “ pioneer.”— Yours  faithfully, 

GEORGE  D,  MILLER. 


xaa.  IN  1891. 

Strathellie  Tea  Co.,  (Ltd.),  Nawalapitiya, 

Dear  Sir,— I am  today  reminded  ofmy  promise 
to  send  you  my  computation  of  probable  total 
exports  of  tea  from  Ceylon  during  Commercial 
Season,  which  is  now  made  concurrent  with  the 
Calendar  year. 

My  figures  for  the  Fisoal  Year  ran,  you  will  re 
member  to  52,000,000  lb.  Taking  25.000  acres  as 
giving  their  first  returns  and  a reasonable  increase 
from  say  30,000  acres  (mostly  in  the  jouSer 
districts  and  Uva)  I arrive  at  64,000,000  as  tha 
figures  of  probable  exports,  thus  : 

70.000  acres  at  340  lb,  per  acre  = 23,800  000  lb 

s-’nn?i  ” ” ” 13,50o'ooo 

110.000  „ 250  „ „ 8,750,000  „ 
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30.000  200  „ ■„  6,000,000  lb. 

25.000  „ 100  „ 2,500,000  „ 

Total  Bay...  54,550,000  lb. 
Deducting  for  local  consumption...  550,000  ,, 

Probable  total  exports  say...  54.000,000  lb. 

Yours  faithfully,  ARTHUR  E.  SCOVELL. 


PATENT  LEAD-PAPER. 

Gartmore  Estate,  Maskeliya,  Jan.  2nd. 

Dear  Sir,—A11ow  me  as  representing  the  owners 
of  “ Clark’s  Patent  ” lead  paper  to  reply  to  your 
editorial  on  the  subjeot  of  Lead  Lining  for  Tea 
Chests,  appearing  in  your  issue  of  30th  ulto.* 

The  reports  that  you  say  have  reached  you  regard- 
ing the  satisfactory  results  of  shipments  of  tea  made 
in  “ Clark’s  Patent  ” lead  paper  are  correct,  and  1 
would  ask  you  still  further  to  suspend  your  judg- 
ment until  I am  enabled  to  find  out  who  has  been 
using  worthless  imitations.  This  paper  lead  has 
been  protected  by  the  Ceylon  Patent  No.  323  of 
1889,  and  the  application  of  it  as  a lining  for  tea 
chests  Ac.  by  the  United  Kingdom  Patent  No.  9,099 
of  1889.  I have  a list  of  the  shipments  of  tea 
made  in  chests  lined  with  this  material,  and  in 
no  single  instance  has  any  fault  been  found 
with  it,  but,  on  the  contrary  as  the  enclosed  list 
of  testimonials  will  show  you  (from  utter  strangers 
to  the  patentee  and  from  leading  brokers  in  London). 

All  the  “ Clark’s  Patent”  lead  paper  hitherto 
used  has  been  prepared  in  the  island,  and  from 
Messrs.  TV,  and  H.  Johnston's  Tea  Lead  ordinarily 
used  for  pachiny  tea — none  of  it  having  been  under 
4 oz.  weight.  If  your  London  correspondent’s  state, 
ment  as  to  the  perforations  he  noticed  in  one  sample 
shown  him,  is  correct,  I shall  feel  obliged  if  he  will 
furnish  me  with  further  particulars  regarding  the 
parcel  of  tea  m which  it  was  used.  In  hia  previous 
letter,  however,  I think,  he  made  no  mention  of  the 
lead  having  been  lined  with  pap-r,  or  I should  have 
taken  notice  of  the  matter  at  the  time. 

It  must  not  be  accepted  as  a fact,  what  your 
London  correspondent  only  gives  as  an  opinion  of  a 
London  tea  taster.  His  statement  is  ambiguous ; 
but  if  he  infer  that  the  sample  of  tea  referred  to 
was  packed  in  Clark’s  Patent  Paper  Lead,  I chal- 
lenge the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  I should  be 
glad  to  know  more  about  it,  the  name  of  the  estate, 
and  the  vessel  it  was  shipped  by. 

Your  London  Correspondent  after  condemning 
all  paper  lead  linings  for  tea  chests  proceeds  to 
describe  a “ new  disoovery  ” as  follows  ; — “ The 
working  of  it  is  of  quite  a distinct  character  from 
that  of  all  the  so  called  lead  paper,  hitherto  tried. 
There  are  manifestly,  from  their  feel,  of  paper 
coated  only  with  lead,  while  this  is  equally 
manifestly  of  lead,  only  lined  with  paper.  There 
is  therefore  a very  sufficient  and  capable  distino- 
tion  to  be  drawn  between  their  respective  oharac- 
teristioB.”  The  above  is  a v'ery  fair  description  of 
“ Clark’s  Patent”  Lead  Lining  1 In  the  speoificaiion 
of  the  Patent  the  description  runs : — “ a lining  of 
paper,  cloth,  calico,  or  similar  material,  or 
one  or  other  of  the  combined  &o.,  &c.,  to  the 
lead  used  in  packing  tea.”  From  the  above  you 
will  see  that  your  correspondent  has  had  worthless 
imitations  brought  to  his  notice.  Clark’s  Patent 
paper  lead  is  manifestly  dearer  than  the  ordinary 
lead,  being  made  from  it,  but  it  can  be  prepared 
at  very  little  extra  expense,  and  the  advantages  of 
it  are  beyond  doubt.  The  lining  is  oonsiderably 
etrengtbened,  and  not  so  liable  to  be  damaged  when 
packing  the  tea,  or  afterwards  in  bulking  or  sampling 


in  the  bonded  warehouse  at  home.  It  further 
preserves  the  tea,  and  also  prevents  the  actual 
contact  of  the  tea  with  the  lead  which  is  considered 
by  many  medioal  men  injurious  to  health.  So 
convinced  am  I that  the  lining  is  a success,  and 
a real  gain  over  the  trifling  cost,  that  not  a 
single  package  has  left  my  factory  not  lined  with 
it.  Two  sample  boxes  packed  and  kept  in  store 
for  a year  were,  a short  time  ago,  sent  to  Messrs. 
Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton  for  their  report  &a. 
They  reported  that  it  arrived  “ in  excellent 
condition”  and  sold  for  Is  od.  and  Is  4d.  per  Ib. 
respectively.  The  parcel  of  Gartmore  tea  which  sold 
for  10s  6d.  per  lb.  in  London,  the  other  day,  was 
similarly  packed. 

A shipment  of  the  lead  paper  has  been  received 
from  England,  by  the  agents  of  Clark’s  Patent,  the 
Colombo  Commercial  Company,  Limited;  but  it  has 
been  so  badly  prepared,  and  packed,  that  it  has  been 
withdrawn  from  sale.  Suitable  paper,  of  the  cor- 
rect width  and  any  length,  can  be  procured  from 
the  Colombo  Commeroial  Company,  Limited,  and 
authority  to  use  it  or  lead  of  suffioient  thickness 
and  good  quality, — Yours  faithfully, 

T.  0.  ANDERSON. 


SULPHATE  OP  COPPER  FOR  COFFEE  AS 
RECOMMENDED  BY  MISS  ORMEROD, 

SiE, — Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  through  your  columns,  where  this  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Ceylon  and  what  its  cost  about  is  ? 

Also  how  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  coffee  suffering 
from  green  bug  and  v.hat  season  is  the  best— in 
sunny,  cloudy  or  rainy  weather  ; also  if  it  should 
be  applied  just  before  the  attack  is  renewed  or 
only  after  it  has  made  its  re-appearanoe — i.e.  is  it 
simply  a deterrent  or  a potent  extinyuishtr ‘i — 
Yours  faithfully,  O. 

P.S. — There  are  fine  fields  of  oofiee  in  Haputale, 
and  i-.very  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  them— 
who  shall  say  if  they  will  not  eventually  prove 
the  nucleus  for  a renewal  of  the  coffee  enterprise 
in  the  hill  districts  of  Ceylon.  I could  instance 
at  the  present  moment  one  case  of  a field  of 
over  100  acres  bearing  at  the  rate  of  ewts.  8 (eight) 
per  acre.  How  will  this  compare  with  profits  from 
tea  at  its  best,  say  with  Mariawatte  100  acres  ? 

[This  Uva  correspondent  will  find  some  of  the 
information  he  wants  in  Mr.  Sixtus’s  letter  on 
page  573.  Certainly,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the  good  coffee 
remaining  in  the  country.  Let  our  correepondent 
work  out  the  profit-reckoning  between  oofiee  and 
tea  in  bumper  crops  and  send  us  the  result. — 
Ed.  T.  a.] 


TEA  LEAD  VS.  PAPER  LINING: 

January  10  th. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr,  Maitland  Kirwan  in  his  letter 
advocating  the  use  of,  or  a trial  given  to,  his 
“ patent  ’’  paper,  starts  on  the  supposition  that  the 
ordinary  lead  used,  costs  on  tbe  estate  R2  per 
chest  or  3s  stg.  as  against  his  paper  costing  la 
4|d  in  London,  or  a saving  of  Is  7Jd  per  oheat. 

My  last  purchase  of  lead  was  one  box  at  R13‘50 
per  cwt.  in  Colombo.  5 oz.  lead  which  is  now 
generally  used  in  preference  to  4 oz,  lead,  gives 
28  sheets  to  the  cwt.,  or  at  above  price  costs  48 
cents  per  sheet.  It  requires  a little  under  IJ  sheet 
to  line  a full  chest  24  by  19  by  19  (outside  mea- 
surement), BO  that  the  lining  with  5 oz.  lead  costs 
in  Colombo  72  cents.  In  England  I have  no  doubt, 
6 oz,  lead  can  be  had  under  15s  per  cwt-  f.o.b. 


’’  8ee  page  511,— Ed,  T,  A, 
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but  taking  it  at  that  price,  the  lining  would  cost 
9£d  per  chest,  as  against  Mr.  Maitland  Kirwan’s 
paper  at  Is  4jd.  This  is  not  good  enough  for 
Ceylon  planters.  However,  it  may  suit  the  inventor. 

Your  proposal  to  have  a Committee  of  the  Plan- 
ters’ Association  to  enquire  into  inventions  and 
new  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  tea,  &o.  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  I trust  it  will  be  adopted. 
The  Committee  should  first  of  all  agitate  for  a 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  Patents.  At  present  it  is 
prohibitory. — Yours  faithfully,  PLANTEfl. 

COFFEE  LEAF-DISEASE  AND  SUGGESTED 
EEMEDIES. 

Bombay,  January  7lh. 

Dear  Sib, — I have  read  in  your  paper  of  Nov- 
ember 16th  a letter  from  Messrs.  W.  and  A. 
Gilbey  under  the  heading  of  " Enemies  of  Ccfiee 
and  Remedies,”*  recommending  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  as  the  best  means  of  destroying  the 
pests  which  beset  the  trees. 

The  remedy  suggested  is  certainly  an  effective 
one,  but  the  method  of  applying  the  solution  is 
so  expensive  and  difficult  that  few  would  resort  to  it 
on  coffee  estates  which  are  hilly  and  steep. 

If  aO  gallons  of  this  solution  are  necessary  on 
an  acre  ol  vines,  it  would,  at  the  rate  of  2 gallons  per 
tree,  necessitate  about  2,400  gallons  on  an  acre  o 
coffee.  Application  of  the  solution  by  means  of 
a force  pump  would  cause  a deal  of  wastage,  lor 
in  order  to  saturate  a whole  tree  efficiently  2 
gallons  of  the  solution  would  not  count  lor  much. 

What  is  necessary  is  a simple  and  inexpen- 
sive remedy  that  would  lay  hold  of  these  pests 
and  exterminate  them.  To  find  this  out  I have 
been  trying  different  modes  of  destroying  them, 
viz. ; 1 by  solution  of  gum  arable,  2 rice  starch, 
3 pipe  clay,  4 black  clay,  5 Mooltan  clay  and  6 
red  clay.  Each  of  the  last  four  substances  w..s 
by  itselt  mixed  with  water  and  made  into  a paste. 
A paste  of  each  of  these  fc  ur  was  also  separately 
prepared  with  solution  of  gum  arable  and  rice 
starch,  making  in  all  10  torts  of  pastes.  To  test 
the  adhesive  properties  of  these  pastes,  I applied 
each  of  them  (with  the  finger),  on  leaves  of 
different  sorts,  gathered  in  a flower  garden,  and 
while  watching  the  process  1 found  that  each 
leaf  after  about  three  hours  of  application  began  to 
curl  up,  and  cracks  became  visible  half-an-hour 
later  in  the  surface  of  the  paste  applied  which  fell  off 
in  pieces  on  mere  touch,  leaving  no  trace  of  it  on 
the  leaves,  which  resumed  their  former  shape 
immediately  after.  The  result  arrived  at  in  all 
the  ten  cases  being  the  same,  I would  recommend 
the  last  of  the  ingredients,  i.e,,  red  clay,  which 
can  be  had  in  large  quantities  from  every  coffee 
estate  without  any  outlay.  The  clay  should  first 
of  all  be  rid  of  all  sand  and  gravel  which  it  is 
generally  found  mixed  with,  and  then  made  into 
a paste  of  thin  consistency  say  that  of  oil  paint 
ready  for  application,  and  applied  on  the  back 
of  the  leaves  gently  with  the  finger,  taking  care 
not  to  rub  it  hard, 

I may  state  that  the  experiments  I tried  were 
on  healthy  leaves,  and  not  on  those  attacked  with 
the  bug  or  other  disease,  as  I could  not  procure 
any  of  such ; but  I believe  the  paste,  if  it  is 
applied  to  leaves  attacked  by  tho  bug  &o.,  would 
fall  off  sooner  by  the  movements  of  the  insects  which 
they  would  be  forced  to  exercise.  To  prevent  this 
early  falling-off  of  the  paste,  country  soap  soaked 
ju  water  to  form  a paste  of  some  consibtency, 
apd  mixed  with  equal  part  of  rad  clay  paste, 
would  answer  well,  apd  ijdhere  to  the  leaves  for 
about  G hours.  An  application  of  simple  soap  paste 
^ See  page  4GI.— Bi>.  T,  A, 


minus  the  red  clay  would  also  give  the  same 
results,  but  for  the  sake  of  economy  I would  re- 
commend a mixture  of  both  soup  and  clay  paste. 

Red  clay  should  be  prepared  for  paste  by  soak- 
ing it  in  double  its  quantity  or  more  of  water 
in  a large  tub,  and  let  it  remain  for  a time  without 
stirring.  It  is  to  be  well  stirred  with  hand  after- 
wards, and  filtered  through  thin  cloth,  and  allowed 
to  settle,  which  being  accomplished  the  water  is 
to  be  gently  drained  off  and  the  residue  will  be 
the  paste  required. 

The  country  soap  I have  alluded  to  is  imported 
into  Colombo  from  Negapatam  and  can  he  had  in 
the  bazaar.  Large  tubs  and  galvanized  iron  buckets 
are  the  only  expensive  items  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  the  rest  being  manual  labour  which  any 
efficient  estate  manager  would  be  able  to  furnish 
himself  cheaply. 

I have  forwarded  through  a friend,  who  left  here 
for  Colombo  on  the  2nd  instant,  two  packets  to  be 
handed  over  to  you,  one  containing  samples  of 
the  different  sorts  of  clay  and  soap,  as  well  as 
soap  and  clay  pastes  ; the  other  two  leaves,  one 
anointed  with  soap  paste,  the  other  with  soap  paste 
and  clay  combined.  These  packets  should  have 
reached  you  by  about  the  6tii  inst.,  and  the 
adhesiveness  of  the  paste  on  each  of  the  leaves 
must  have  been  observed  by  you. 

If  these  applications  do  not  prove  of  sufficient 
efficacy  to  destroy  the  bug,  &c.,  1 would  recommend 
a strong  solution  of  alum  (which  is  cheaper  and  not 
dangerous  to  handle  as  compared  with  sulphate  of 
copper),  to  be  added  to  any  one  of  the  two  pastes 
I ha  e above  described.  What  the  strength  of  the 
solution  of  alum  should  be  I am  not  m a position 
to  state,  and  leave  it  to  the  experience  of  those  better 
able  to  form  an  idea  on  the  subject.  Alum  could  be 
procured  in  Bombay  at  about  R4  a cwt. — Yours 
&c.,  K.  H. 

[This  letter,  the  experiments  recorded  and  the 
substances  of  which  specimens  have  been  sent  are 
interesting,  but  surely  our  correspondent  cannot  be 
serious  in  writing  of  the  appilicaiion  of  clay,  starch, 
soap,  &c.,  by  hand  1 Tlie  expense  would  be  pro- 
hibitory. The  difficulty  in  regard  to  scale  insects, 
and  especially  in  dealing  with  the  coffee  fungus, 
does  nut  arise  from  inability  to  kill  the  pests 
actually  on  bushes.  Tne  problem  to  be  solved  is 
the  extermination  of  the  insect  eggs  and  the  fungus 
spores.  The  soap  and  the  clays  can  be  seen  at 
our  office. — Ed.  T.  A.] 


CACAO  cultivation  IN  CEYLON. 

Kandy,  Jan.  14th. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  jocular  correspondent  “ Eldorado 
Enough”  asks  in  your  issue  of  8th.*  “ But  does  ha 
[“Eidorado”J  in  all  seriousness  expect  a cacao  estate, 
not  yet  in  full  bearing,  to  pay  25  per  cent  on  its 
cost,  calculating  this  with  compound  interest  at 
8 per  cent  ?” 

Let  pie  put  my  answer  on  a firm  basis,  for  he 
seems  disposed  to  pierce  it  with  his  wit.  Being 
given  an  estate  of  upwards  of  ten  years  old,  of 
which  15  per  cent  has  gone  out,  I do  expect  it  to 
give  25  per  cent  on  the  actual  capital  which  has 
to  be  rapidly  amortized,  considering  the  great 
many  blanks  there  are  in  the  lottery  called 
“ cacao  cultivation.” 

^ould  the  facetious  “E.  E.,”  if  the  coffee  enter- 
prise, starting  under  the  same  conditions  as  he 
surmises  that  I based  my  calculations  upon,  had 
obtained  the  results  he  mentions — would  he,  I ask, — 
have  had  the  audacity  to  suggest  his  receiving 
£2,000st.  as  the  family  physician  of  Mr.  Moneybags  ? 

No  cultivation,  excepit  rubber,  has  offered 

such  disastrous  results  in  this  island  as 


* (see  page  574.— Ed,  2'.  A. 
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that  of  cacao : after  six  most  promising  years 
during  which  the  trees  flourished  under  all  con- 
ditions, a sudden  niystn’ioua  scourge  as  bad  if 
not  worse  as  the  coffee  disease  has  devastated 
the  most  flourishing  plantations,  destroying  one- 
third  of  the  trees  and  leaving  the  balance  in  such 
a lingering  condition  that  the  very  small  average 
production  in  place  of  rapidly  increasing  has 
remained  stagnant  and  has  been  reduced  last 
year  by  3,00u  ewt. 

If  the  crop  oomes  from  a much  smaller  acreage 
as  the  humourous  “ E.  E."  asserts,  the  amount  of 
land  which  the  scourge  has  laid  bare  is  increased, 
which  does  not  better  the  aspect  of  the  cultivation, 

Ingenious  “E.  E.”  has  forestalled  my  intention,  but 
leaving  Trinidad  and  the  Celebes  apart,  does  he  know 
that  the  crop  of  the  Puerto  Cabello* *  District  in 
Venezuela,  chiefly  sold  in  France  and  Spain,  comes  up 
to  the  average  1 mentioned  (6  owt.)  as  also  the  one 
of  the  Catholic  Eepublic  of  Ecuador,  the  export  of 
which  has  varied  from  310,000  to  340,000  ewt.  a 
year  for  the  last  decade,  besides  the  local  con- 
sumption which  is  very  general  amongst  the  ooe 
million  inhabitants  of  Spanish  descent. 

The  pleasant  “B.  E.”  speaks  of  the  “ fatal  mistakes 
in  the  early  days  of  the  enterprise. ” If  he  would 
clearly  point  these  out  to  his  ignorant  brethren 
they  might  get  up  a subscription  perhaps  equal  to 
the  snug  sinecure  of  £2,000  for  which  he  hankers. 

“ Ne  faut-il  pas  essayer  pour  rdussir  ?" 

If  exposing  blunders  is  synonymous  to  throwing 
mu  1 prefer  doing  this  than  to  bolster  up  a lan- 
guishing industry  to  make  it  appear  an 

ELDORADO. 

[Dots  our  present  oorrespondent  not  allow  that 
Ceylon  planters  of  cacao  having  discovered  the 
proper  management  of  shade,  are  in  a better  way 
now  than  some  years  ago  ? Wo  were  recommended 
the  other  day  to  visit  Gonambd  as  an  example  of 
the  great  improvement  eifected  in  cacao  planta- 
tions.— Ed.  T.  a.] 

TEA  LEAD  vs.  PAPER  LINING. 

January  16th. 

Sir, — I do  not  want  to  find  more  fault  with 
“ Planter  ” than  I can  help,  because  he  has  done  us 
a service  in  commencing  the  ventilation  of  this 
subject.  His  quotation  of  Colombo  price  of  lead 
however  at  R13  50  per  owt.  is  not  quite  fair.  I paid 
last  month  R300  for  a ton,  and  see  that  another 
firm  charged  R310  for  the  same  lead  mentioned  by 
“Planter.”  This  would  make  83o  per  chest  instead 
of  72c.  A committee  of  enquiry  into  inventions 
would  be  of  great  service.  B.  L. 

■ iifii  wmipn-iKmi—iiW— ■eg: 

Tea  in  Assam. —At  the  close  of  last  year  the  num- 
ber of  tea  gardens  borne  on  the  District  registers  in 
Assam  was  868.  The  number  of  gardens  opened 
during  the  year  was  eight,  and  three  were  removed 
from  the  registers,  of  which  one  was  closed  and  two 
amalgamated.  The  area  of  land  held  by  tea  planters 
is  said  to  have  increased  from  955,499  to  1,000,665 
acres.  This  increase,  appears  to  have  been 
largely  due  to  revised  figures  of  area  having  been 
submitted  by  some  gardens,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  the  real  extension  of  tea  planting 
amounted  to. — M.  Mail,  3a,n.  6th. 

*tThe  apostle  of  Tropical  Agriculture  “Peppercorn’’ 
who  occabionnlly  impirta  instruction  to  the  Ceylon 
planters,  recently  wrote  under  a misapprehei  sion  that 
the  earthing  of  cacao  was  easily  deticted  in  the 
market  and  considortd  a fVanil.  It  will  surpri-c  bun 
to  learn  that  lliis  highf.st  priced  cacao  is  always  un- 
mistakably earthod  . In  France  and  Spain  I know 
the  ear  bed  kinds  generally  to  Uopref-rrfd  by  maim- 
ficlurers.  In  Bordeanx  the  price  ranges  from  176  to 
190  frs.  per  50  kilos  of  the  I’uerio-Cabello  cacao  at  the 
public  sales.  (£7  to  £7  121,  per  ewt.)— B.  /i 


Hydrochloeate  of  Cocaine. — The  Madras  Gov- 
ernment is  not  at  present  prepared  to  instiiu'e 
any  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  M-cuamara. 

Coconuts  and  Cinnamon. — Kadirana,  Jan.  3rd. — 
There  has  been  no  ram  since  the  l2th  of  last 
month,  and  a nasty  dry  wind  is  blowing,  inducing 
colds,  fevers,  rheumatism  and  aches  generally. 
This  state  of  things  and  a bud  with  blossom  just 
appearing,  makes  peeling  of  cinnamon  difficult. 
Some  estates  have  already  stopped  w'ork  and  the 
others  will  soon  have  to  follow.  The  rainfall  for 
1890  is  63-46  inches,  being  31  inches  less  than  the 
average  for  the  previous  four  years.  This  does  not 
look  well  for  cinnamon  and  coconut  crops  next 
year,  and  both  I fear  are  bound  to  be  much  below 
the  average. 

The  Profits  on  Cattle  Spice.— The  profits  from 
the  mamifacture  of  ca’ile  food,  as  shown  in  the 
prospectus  of  a well  known  Cattle  Spice  and  Poultry 
Fo'.d  Company,  are  almost  on  as  liberal  a fcde  as 
those  drawn  from  patent  medicines.  A business 
which  mai  uf  Aetures  a ton  cf  stuff  for  £6  6s  4d, 
and  sells  it  for  £27  9s  2d,  is  the  sort  of  thing  evi  ry- 
bocly  would  like  to  be  in.  But,  apparently,  the 
opportnoity  is  not  to  b«  given  to  many  to  share  in 
the  profits,  for.  though  £60,000  of  the  capital  of  the 
company  is  nominally  ottered  to  the  public,  more 
than  half  of  it  is  to  be  applied  for  by  the  directors 
and  th>  ir  friends. — Financial  F'ews.  [The  above  we 
repr  duce  f >r  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to  the 
reader.  Such  profits  are  extortionate. — S.  D,  & Co.] 

Utilizing  the  Power  in  Water  Mains. — The 
Now  York  Engineering  Record  says  ; — “ J.  Gibson, 
of  Ayr,  Scotland,  proposes  to  utilize  the  power  in 
wat(  rpipes  under  pressure  by  forming  a by-piass 
or  junction  with  the  w-.ter  main,  through  which 
the  whole  or  aoy  part  of  the  water  in  the  main 
may  pass.  In  this  by-pass  is  p aoed  a spiral 
motor,  the  spindle  of  which  projects  through  the 
elbow  of  the  by-pass,  so  that  it  can  be  connected 
to  a machine,  to  be  driven  without  any  loss  of 
water.  It  is  proposed  to  place  suitable  stopi-valves 
in  the  supply-pipe  and  by-pass  in  order  to  regulate 
She  quantity  of  water  passing  through  the  by-pass, 
and  alto  to  permit  of  repairs  to  the  motor  being 
made.” — Bradstrect's. 

Binny’s  Coffee  Works — There  is  no  localised 
centre  of  industry  so  busy  at  the  present  than  the 
well  known  and  long  established  Coffee  Curing  Works 
of  Messrs.  Binny  and  Co.,  situated  close  to  the  Can- 
tonment Railway  Station.  Operations  are  in  full 
swing  just  now,  and  the  inside  of  the  buildings  afford 
a pleasant  end  practical  illustration  of  successful 
work  carried  out  in  a systematic  and  well  conducted 
manner.  Coffee  from  all  parts  of  the  Mysore 
Province — and  outside  too — is  pouring  in,  and  the 
various  provisions  of  drying,  peeling,  sizing, 
sorting,  garbling  and  packing  for  the  home  market 
are  carried  out  with  a precision  and  arrangement, 
entailing  an  order  and  supervision,  which  reflects 
much  credit  on  the  establishment.  Many  years’ 
experience  in  these  matters  have  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  many  improvements  in  the  machinery 
and  the  internal  arrangsments  of  labour  which 
have  resulted  in  the  curing  from  Binny’s  Works 
being  classed  among  the  best  seen  in  the  London 
Market,  and  Mysore  coffee  has  during  the  past 
seasons  maintained  selling  figures  which  must  be 
very  encouraging  to  all  concerned  The  coffee  works 
give  employment  during  the  season  to  over  one 
thousand  hands,  and  from  the  liberal  treatment 
accorded  to  the  operations,  we  believe,  that  while 
it  is  sometimes  difiioult  to  get  labour  in  the  open 
market  the  coffee  works  never  experience  a dearth  of 
hands.— Battf/alore  Spectator, 
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LORD  DERBY  ON  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

The  annual  meeting  and  distribution  of  awiirns 
of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Science  and  Technolot.y  , 
took  place  on  September  25th  in  St,  George’s- li all, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes).  There  was  a large  attendance. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  Lord  Derby  had 
given  further  evidence  of  his  interest  in  the  school 
by  giving  £200  to  provide  two  more  special  prizes. 

Lord  Derby,  who  handed  the  awards  to  the 
successful  students  previously,  delivered  an  address 
on  technical  education.  He  said — Gentlemen,— 
You  have  asked  me  to  attend  this  meeting  and 
to  deliver  the  prizes  earni  d within  the  year.  That 
is  a duty  which  I undertake  with  pleasure,  because, 
having  watched  from  the  I eginning  this  School  of 
Science,  and  I may  add,  having  been  one  of  the 
earliest  contributors  lo  it,  1 am  saliffied  it  has 
done  good  and  useful  work  in  the  past,  and  that 
it  is  capable  of  doing  much  more  if  only  adequate 
support  be  afforded.  It  has  lived  as  yet  less  than 
30  years  since  ils  foundation,  in  1801.  Its  progress 
has  been  steady  and  not  slow.  From  28  students 
in  1865  the  numbers  have  steadily  increased  to  305 
at  the  present  date.  In  all  since  the  opening  it 
has  been  attended  by  12  916  students,  and  the  total 
cost  has  been  £26,760,  being  an  average  of  £920 
yearly.  I am  told  that  cur  students  have  been 
mostly,  though  not  exclusively,  taken  from  the 
artisan  class.  Of  the  practical  results  of  the  school 
we  have  no  cause  to  he  ashamed.  It  is  never 
possible  to  state  them  in  an  entirely  satisfactory 
way,  because  the  exceptional  success  of  an  individual 
here  and  there  proves  less  in  favour  of  Ihe  training 
which  he  has  receis-ed  tl.an  a high  average  of 
attainment  which  does  not  so  easily  admit  of  evidence 
in  a statistical  form  I am  told  that  very  many  of 
our  students  are  employed  in  all  parts  of  the  wi  rld 
as  marine  and  civil  enginfcrs  and  builders;  that 
the  winners  of  the  prize  which  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  call  by  my  name  are  nearly  all  in 
responsible  and  important,  positions.  One  is  a 
manager  of  the  Mersey  Forge.  One  is  nu  expert  in 
the  Patent  Office.  One  is  an  architect  and  surveyor 
to  the  Board  of  Works  in  London,  and  others  are 
in  various  capacities  wrliieh  I do  not  state  lo  you 
in  detail,  because  the  list  would  be  too  long.  'The 
school  has  suffered,  like  most  institutions,  from 
“ that  eternal  want  of  pence  which  vexes  public  men.  ” 

I am  told  that  its  space  is  utterly  inadequate,  an  1 
that  increased  accommodation  is  urgently  required. 
But  there  is  seme  comfort,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
be  found  in  ihe  prospect  that  when  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  is  in  operation,  as  it  is  expected 
to  be,  the  oorporatii-n  will  come  to  ii.s  assistance, 
tnd  meet  what  is  no  doubt  an  increasing  and  urgent 
popular  demand.  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  the  practical 
utility  of  a school  of  this  kind  you  have  hear  1 
enough,  and  it  is  need!  ss  to  prove  what  nobody 
doubts.  The  nee  ssity  cf  tpchnic<al  in'‘(ruotion,  if 
our  Workmen  are  to  hold  their  own  against  foreign 
rivals,  is  a oommnn  place  of  the  platform  ; but  we 
must  not  forg*t  that  there  are  other  objects  to  be 
Served,  less  pressing- some  wiaiUl  say  less  practical 
—yet  in  their  ult.inate  results  surely  not  less 
impoitant.  I . 'll  will  not  expect  from  me,  who  can 
caum  no  relalion  to  soiei  cc,  ixcept  that  of  a 
rispecUul  admirer  and  in  eomo  very  humble  degree 
a student,  a disquisition  on  the-  use  and  value  of 
scimlilic  training  ; but  some  facts  arc  clear,  and 
med  to  special  gift  of  observation  to  detect  them. 
Ours  will  be  remembered  as  prr-i niinonlly  tlio  aga 
of  scitii'je,  I might  say  llironchnut  the  civilised 
world,  but  more  especially  in  England.  In  literature 
our  age  has  done  well,  but  we  can  soarooly,  perhaps 


claim  to  rival  the  generation  that  gave  us  Shakespeare 
end  Bacon.  In  politics  we  cannot  judge  the 
work  of  our  time.  We  are  too  near  it,  and 
W9  have  not  seen  the  end  ; but  the  changes 
of  our  day,  many  and  important  as  they 
are,  can  scarcely  be  set  alongside  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  16th  century,  cr  the  civil  wars 
and  revolutions  of  the  17th.  I speak  here  not 
as  judging  any  of  these  movements,  but  only  as 
weighing  their  relative  magnitude  and  importance. 

In  regard  oJ  wars  and  of  conquests,  happily  we 
have  little  in  the  last  50  years  to  look  back  upon. 
But  the  triumphs  of  applied  science  in  our  day 
are  the  veriest  commonplace.  To  dwell  upon  them 
would  be  absurd,  aud  in  such  matters  one  success 
leads  to  another.  More  than  that,  spread  as 
civilisetiou  is  over  the  whole  earth,  there  is  no 
fear  of  such  a reaction  of  barbarism  and  ignorance 
as  that  which  followed  the  decadence  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Whoever  wishes  to  see  an  admirable 
summary,  at  once  concise  and  comprehensive,  of 
scientific  progress  in  the  last  halt  century  will 
find  it  in  a little  volume  by  Sir  Johu  Lubbock, 
published  Ibis  year,  which  has  no  fault  except 
the  rare  one  of  too  great  brevity.  In  this  one 
respect  I think  we^  may  praise  ourselves  without 
fear  of  Seeming  ridiculous  to  the  naxt  generation. 
Our  Eucoessets  may  excel  us  as  writers,  as  poli- 
ticians, as  soldiers  ; they  may  surpass  even  the 
industrial  energies  of  the  present  time,  but  it  is 
not  likely— it  is  scarcely  possible — that  in  the 
region  of  science,  the  20.h  century  should  witness 
advances  greater  than,  or  as  great  as  those  of  the 
19-h.  (Heir,  hear.)  The  general  experience  of 
the  world  hitherto  has  been  that  brilliant  but 
brief  epochs  of  advance  have  been  followed  by  long 
intervals  of  stagnation,  and  sometimes  even  of 
retrogressicn.  Retrogression  is  not  likely,  ss  I 
said  just  now,  but  stagnalion  is  quite  possible. 
There  is  one  phrase  much  employed  when  people 
talk  on  these  subjects,  which,  to  my  mind,- contains 
a fallacy.  I mean  the  common  phrase  of 
popularising  science.  Now,  to  popularise  science  is 
simply  impossible.  You  may  give  everybody  an 
opportunity  of  learning,  but  not  everybody  will  or 
can  take  advantage  of  it.  You  may  popularise 
the  results  of  science,  but  that  is  quite  a different 
ma  ter.  As  an  o'd  saying  runs,  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  matliematics.  Anybody  could  cram  up, 
with  the  help  cf  an  average  memory  and  of 
eas'ly-acquirtd  handbooks,  a summary  of  what  has 
been  done  in  astronomy,  in  chemistry  or  other 
science,  but  when  that  result  is  aceompiished  ha 
will  bffl  very  little  nearer  to  any  real  gain  which 
science  could  bring  to  him.  It  is  only  labour  and 
perseverance,  addtd  to  natural  capacity  that  can 
give  a Bcientifii  mind.  Fortunately,  not  everybody 
is  required  lo  have  it.  I have  no  doubt  a man 
may  be  a good  workman,  a good  clerk,  a good 
man  of  business,  and  discharge  all  the  duties  of 
life  in  a satiefaciory  way,  although  he  believes 
that  the  sun  gots  round  the  earth  and  that  the 
moon  and  stars  are  lighted  up  at  night  to  enable 
mankind  to  see  their  way.  We  cannot  all  be 
whai  the  hideous  slang  of  the  day  describes  as 
“ soif-niists,  ” any  more  than  we  can  all  be  poets; 
but  I think  the  answer  was  a good  one  Vfhioh  was 
girei)  long  ago  to  the  objection,  “You  want  to 
make  your  pupil  Jack  of  all  trades,  aud  master 
of  ii'-ne. ’’  “No.”  was  the  reply,  “1  want  him  to 
be  Jack  of  all  trades,  and  master  of  one.’’  Nobody 
is  requiicd,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  usually  possible  to 
make  a serious  study  of  more  than  one  profession; 
but,  just  as  it  is  good  to  have  a taste  for  books, 
though  W0  may  not  wish  lo  become  authors,  and 
to  have  a Ijvo  of  pictures,  though  wo  may  never 
intend  to  paint,  so  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
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sympathetic  insight  into  studies  alien  from  our  own. 
Time  is  not  wasted  in  that  way,  for  there  are 
very  few  people  a good  deal  cf  whose  time  does 
not  run  to  waste,  and  when  they  talk  of  want  of 
time,  it  is  really,  nine  times  out  of  ten  want  of 
energy  that  they  mean.  No  doubt,  much  labour 
is  monotonous  and  wearisome,  but  those  who  have 
tried  the  experiment  will  tell  you  that,  given  a 
reasonable  degree  of  bodily  health  and  mental 
activity,  the  best  repose  from  monotonous  labour  is 
to  be  found  in  change  of  occupation,  not  in  absolute 
apathy  and  vacancy  (Hear,  hear.)  and  there  is  one 
reason  why,  in  my  judgment,  some  tincture  of 
scientific  knowledge  is  desirable  for  every  educated 
person.  The  result  may  not  be  great,  but  the 
process  is  valuable.  An  entire  absence  of  the 
scientific  spirit  is  no  doubt  compatible  with  brilliant 
talent  and  high  distinction.  You  do  not  find  fault 
for  a deficiency  of  that  kind  in  a novelist  a poet, 
or  a writer  of  light  literature,  but  it  is  a deficiency 
notwithstanding.  If  yru  ask  me  what  I mean  by 
a scientific  spirit,  I thiik  I know,  but  I must 
confess  that  it  is  more  easily  described  in  vame 
and  general  terms  than  precisely  defi  ed.  I mean 
by  it,  in  the  first  place,  a habit  of  accuracy  and 
exactness  in  matters  of  fact.  It  matters  very  li-tle 
to  an  orator  that  his  facts  should  be  carefully 
verified — sometimes  he  is  wise  in  abstaining  from 
the  attempt  but  a calculation  or  an  experim'nt 
must  inevitably  fail  if  there  is  a want  of  accuracy 
anywhere.  In  the  next  place,  I mean  that  temper 
of  mind  which  seeks  for  conclusions,  but  d<  es  not 
jump  at  them ; which  is  equally  opposed  to  the 
stupid  incredulity  of  ignorance,  refusing  to  accept 
any  idea  which  is  not  familiar ; to  the  reverential 
credulity,  which  accepts  as  true  any  statement 
coming  down  from  old  or  high  authority;  and  to 
the  careless  indiff-rentit  m which,  so  long  as  a 
theory  looks  and  sounds  well,  and  especially  if  it 
flatters  some  previously  existing  feeling  or  prejudice, 
does  not  care  on  what  foundation  of  reality  that 
theory  rests.  (Cheers.)  Ours  is  an  age  when  the 
half-educated  are  a power  in  the  world ; when  more 
men  than  ever  before  reason  and  speculate  on 
difficult  matters,  and  when,  consequently,  there  is 
all  round  us  and  on  all  subjects  a quite  bewildering 
amount  of  loose  talk  and  inconclusive  argument. 
(Hear,  hear.)  More  than  that  there  are  fashions 
in  opinion,  and  you  constantly  hear  it  said,  “ Oh, 
yes,  that  was  the  way  people  reasoned  20  years  ago, 
but  it  is  quite  out  of  date  now.  ” Well,  such 
fluotuations  must  exist  in  what  are  called  practical 
afiairs,  but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  it  is 
good  to  have  to  do  with  theories  that  cannot  go 
out  of  fashion,  and  with  trains  that  are  absolutely 
incapable  of  being  affected  by  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  what  is  called  public  opinion.  Else  we  should 
be  apt  to  rest  in  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is 
true  and  nothing  false,  and  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  simply  to  accept  the  current  ideas  of  the 
day,  which,  indeed,  from  the  point  cf  view  of 
personal  interest,  very  likely  for  most  people  is 
the  best  thing.  That  the  world  is  governed  by 
laws  which  we  did  not  make  and  cannot  abolish — 
laws  which  will  operate  whether  we  recognise  or 
ignore  them,  and  which  it  is  our  wisdom  therefore 
to  study  that  we  may  obey,  and  in  obeying  utilise 
them— that  is  what  I lake  to  be  the  outcome  of 
Bcientifio  teaching  (cheers),  and  if  anybody  thinks 
that  a useless  or  an  unimportant  or  unnecessary 
lesson  I do  not  agree  with  him.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Something  else  science,  rightly  understood,  will 
teach  U8  to  know — what  it  is  that  we  can  hope 
to  know  and  to  understand ; and  to  recognise  how 
little  that  is,  and  how  much  lies,  and  probably 
always  will  lie,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties. 
One  word  onl^  I ,will  add — that,  having  known 


men  of  many  professions,  I should  say,  as  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  the  happiest  lives  are  those 
which  have  been  devoted  to  science.  Every  step 
is  interesting,  and  the  success  of  those  who  do 
succeed  is  lasting.  What  general,  what  orator, 
what  statesman,  what  man  of  letters  can  hope  to 
leave  a memory  like  that  of  Darwin?  An  invalid 
in  health,  a man  who  seldom  stirred  from  home, 
a man  until  his  later  years  very  little  known  to 
the  outer  world,  but  who,  from  his  quiet  study, 
revolutionised  the  thought  of  Europe,  and  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  Newton  and  Bacon.  If  fame 
be  ever  worth  working  for — I do  not  say  it  is — that 
kind  of  fame  is  surely,  of  all,  the  most  durable 
and  the  most  desirable.  (Cheers.)  Well,  I have 
perhaps  digressed  from  our  proper  subj.  ct,  for  it  is 
not  likely  that  we  have  a future  Darwin  in  this 
room,  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  as  a 
lule,  no  man  who  has  taken  to  science  as  the  work 
of  his  life  1 egrets  the  choice,  while  men  who  have 
done  important  work  in  other  lines  feel  like  Eenan, 
who,  at  the  height  of  his  literary  eminence,  tells 
us  in  his  autobiography  that  he  has  often  regretted 
that  science,  rather  than  historical  research,  had 
nof  been  the  object  of  his  early  pursuit.  Nothing 
remains  for  me  now  excejit  to  offer  to  liiis  sobool 
of  science  my  sincere  good  wishes  for  its  fu  ure 
prosperity,  and  to  yon,  the  successful  stud-nts  who 
are  attending  here  to  receive  your  prizes,  my 
congratulations  on  the  good  beginning  which  you 
have  made,  and  my  hope  that  neither  early  success 
nor  possible  temporary  failure  may  induce  you  to 
desist  from  those  steady,  unb acting,  unresting  exer- 
tions without  which  the  great  prizes  of  life  can  never 
be  attained.  (Cheers.) — Pioneer.  [There  is  so  much 
that  is  good  in  Lord  Derby’s  address  that  it  is  the 
more  to  be  regret  ed  that  he  should  have  held  up 
for  admiration  two  men  like  Darwin  and  Eenan, 
th<  first  of  whom  did  not  think  Christianity  worthy 
of  the  same  exumii.ation  which  he  instituted  regard- 
ing the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  while 
the  other,  most  unnecessarily  introduced,  has 
devoted  his  life  to  destri  ying  the  faith  which  is  the 
light  and  the  hope  of  the  human  race,  and  will 
remain  so  when  Eenan  is  forgotten. — Ed,  T. 

■ ♦ 

The  Coconut  trade  of  Tahiti  is  a growing  one. 
Notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  many  of  the 
palms  by  the  storm  whion  raged  over  all  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  last  season,  and  the  blight 
which  attacked  the  fruit  there  is  an  immense 
excess  oi  production  over  last  year’s  crop  with  a 
ready  maraet  for  the  fruit,  either  fresh  or  as  dried 
copra. — Mildura  Cultivator. 

The  Benoal  Iron  and  Steel  Company  are  prov- 
ing what  success  can  be  gained  by  private  enterprise 
in  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 
When  they  took  over  the  concern  from  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  India  there  were  two  blast-furnaces  on 
the  old-fashioned  “ open-top”  plan.  A third  and 
larger  blast  furnace  of  better  design  and  with  all 
the  recent  improvements  which  can  be  thought  of 
is  now  being  erected.  When  this  new  furnace  is 
Lompleted  it  is  intended  to  remodel  the  old  ones. 
Ihe  Company  are  also  putting  up  two  new  blowing 
engines  and  in  other  respects  making  the  blast- 
furnace portion  of  the  works  equal  to  meeting 
modern  requirements.  The  foundry  is  being  ex- 
tended with  a view  to  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron 
pipes  suitable  for  waterworks,  which  are  now  being 
so  widely  carried  out  in  many  cities.  The  manage- 
ment are  showing  such  energy  and  enterprise  that 
the  Government  must  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  practically  entrusted  to  the  Company  the 
task  of  developing  the  native  iron  industry  of  Indi^, 
—Pionter, 
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IS  SULPHUR  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  CEYLON! 

The  above  query  is  put  to  U3  by  a correspondent 
who  tells  us  he  has  searched  the  Import  and 
Export  tables  given  in  our  Directory  for  any 
mention  of  sulphur  in  vain.  He  further  adds  that 
as  he  finds  brimstone  to  have  a place  in  those 
tables,  he  conjectures  that  our  import  of  sulphur 
is  generically  included  under  that  heading.  If  this  be 
not  the  case,  he  says,  he  is  at  a loss  to  conceive 
whence  the  supply  for  the  local  demand  for  the 
article  is  obtained,  and  he  asks  us  it  we  can  inform 
him  whether  there  is  any  local  production  of  it 
from  which  this  apparently  obvious  demand  can 
be  met. 

The  only  instance  known  to  us  personally  of 
sulphur  being  found  in  Ceylon  is  that  of  the  well- 
known  hot  wells  at  Bubula  on  the  Badulla- 
Battioaloa  road.  These  springs  are  distinctly  sul- 
phurous, the  yellow  crystals  forming  in  abundance 
around  their  edges  ; but  we  have  never  heard 
whether  these  are  collected,  or,  if  they  be,  whether 
they  have  been  so  dealt  with  as  to  form^an  article 
of  trade  or  commerce  ? Now  it  is  certain  that  in 
one  form  or  another  sulphur  enters  largely  into 
the  daily  us?s  of  civilization.  It  is  one  of  the 
main  components  a so  of  gunpowder,  and  we  fancy, 
though  we  do  not  feel  certain  on  the  point— that 
we  have  read  that  in  earlier  times,  before  the 
introduction  on  a large  seal®  explo- 

sive from  Europe,  the  native®  used  to  manu- 
facture the  coarse  powder  they  employed 
for  themselves.  If  this  was  the  I®  every 

probability  that  the  sulphur  required  for  the 
preparation  was  obtained  from  lo®al  sources.  Even 
in  regard  to  India,  we  learn  from  our  own  com- 
pilation of  “Gold,  Gems”  &c.,  that  the  sources 
of  sulphur  are  limited  in  extent  and  only  sufficient 
to  meet  local  demands.  “They  are  chiefly  ®®u- 
neoted  with  the  occurrence  of  hot  springs.’ 
Whether  therefore  the  sulphur  now  required  locally 
be  imported  under  the  head  of  ‘‘  brimstone 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that,  to  some  extent  at  all 
events,  sulphur  in  its  natural  state  is  to  be  found 
in  Oeylon.  As  we  have  said,  but  one  locality  is 
at  present  known  to  us  where  it  may  be  found;  but 
even  this  solitary  instance  is  a sufficient  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  it  might  be  found  more 
widely  difiused.  Geologists  tell  us  that  wherever 
igneous  rocks  are  to  be  found,  wherever  there  exists 
traces  of  a past  volcanic  action,  sulphur  is  sure  to  be 
more  or  less  present,  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is 
certainly  singular  that  hot  mineral  springs  are 
not  to  be  found  more  commonly  in  Ceylon  than 
is  generally  known.  The  knowledge  possessed  on  the 
subject  of  local  deposits  of  sulphur  seems  to  be 
extremely  restricted  ; Tennent  scarcely  refers  to  it, 
and  yet  the  consumption  of  sulphur  in  any  modern 
community  must  be  large.  Whence  then  is  the  supply 
for  our  local  demand  for  it  met  ? We  have  cited 
proof  of  its  existence  in  Ceylon,  and  it  might  well 
be  that  some  discussion  of  the  matter  would 
tend  towards  the  creation  of  an  industry  concerned 
with  its  collection  and  preparation.  Does  the  re- 
siduum found  in  our  salt-collecting  pans  ever  show 
traces  of  sulphur?  We  have  always  understood 
that  it  is  more  or  less  present  among  ih’;  impurities 
of  rock  salt,  but  are  unaware  if  it  be  a constituent 
in  that  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water. 
Probably  some  local  scientist  would  be  able  to 
throw  light  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  chief 
source  of  European  supply  we  believe  to  be  from 
mines  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Etna  in  Sicily,  an  active  volcano  certain  to  bring 
the  article  to  the  surface.  But  it  must  e xit  in 
many  other  places,  and  the  only  question  is  wLther 
in  Buch  localities  it  is  at  so  great  a depth  as  0 > 
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commercially  unworkable.  The  springs  at  Bubula 
before  referred  to  at  all  events  bring  it  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  the  upper  levels,  and  those 
springs  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  the  solitary  in- 
tance  to  be  found  in  Ceylon. 


IRRIGATION  AND  ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

The  following  is  a communication  from  one  who  hai 
spent  some  years  in  ihe  N.  C.  Province  which,  since 
its  formation  bv  Sir  William  Gregory,  has  shared  very 
largely  in  ibe  Irrigation  vote. 

“ After  the  recent  experience  of  the  comparative 
failure  of  several  large  Irrigation  works  lately  restored, 
any  sensible  man  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
colony,  should  protest  againt  the  Government  under- 
taking any  further  expensive  worlts,  the  success  of 
which  depends  entirely  on  rainfall,  which,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  often  proves  to  be  precarious  and  dis- 
appointing. It  is  admitted  that  all  tho  stupendous 
tanks  in  the  Island  were  once  in  splendid  working 
order  and  had  under  each  of  them  a teeming  popula- 
tion quite  happy  and  contended  with  their  lot.  The 
question  is  how  these  tanks  fell  into  disuse,  and  even- 
tually into  dis-repair.  Undoubtedly  a drought  con- 
tinuing fora  series  of  years  was  the  cause  of  their  ruin 
and  desolation.  Pooplo  who  once  thought  their  posi- 
tion happy  had  to  migrate  to  other  parts  of  the 
Island  where  they  were  provided  with  an  unfailing 
water-supply  ; and  this  was  how  certain  tanks  were 
abandoned,  neglected  and  desolated.  Who  will  now 
guarantee  that,  in  the  case  of  the  tanks  recently 
restored  by  Government,  a like  failure  and  abandon- 
ment will  not  occur.  To  provide  against  such  a 
contingency  is  tho  imperative  duty  of  a paternal 
Government  ; and  the  only  feasible  means  of  effecting 
this  setms  to  me  to  be  by  boring  anesian  wells  to 
serve  as  feeders  to  these  tanks.  A cheap  apparatus 
for  boring  purposes  cau  now  be  had  for  R3,000,  snd 
tho  cost  of  sinking  a well  will  be  very  ii  considerable 
when  compared  with  the  enormous  expenditure  incurred 
in  the  restoration  of  “giai.t”  tanks.  In  view  of 
these  circumbtaoces,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Government  will  make  a start  in  this  direction  without 
delay.  Au  experiment  may  be  made  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  tanks  m the  Nonhoru  or  Nortb-C' ntial 
Provinces.  There  is,  1 believe,  a vote  ol  E9, 000,  allowed 
in  the  Supply  Bill  tor  1891,  tor  experiments  with  regard 
to  Artesian  wells. — “ JaUna  Patriot.” 

- — ♦ 

A PEPPER  SHIPMENT. 

In  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Divibion, 
before  the  Right  Hon.  the  Prebident,  Euwaiu  Bou- 
stead  & Co.  and  Edward  Pink  & Sous  v.  the  Owuers 
of  the  ship  “August”  was  au  important  caao  heard 
on  Saturday,  luvolving  points  of  interest  to 
iraders  and  merchants,  more  particularly  to  dealers 
in  Eastern  produce.  Mr.  J.  G.  Barnes,  q.  c.,  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hollams  appeared  for  the  plaindfl- ; Sir 
Walter  Phillimore,  Dr.  Raikes,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Pritch- 
ard represented  the  uetendams.  Tho  statement  of 
claim,  which  was  delivered  on  February  12th,  lo'JO,  set 
forth  that  the  plaintiffs  had  suffered  damage  by  oieach 
of  the  contracts  set  forth  in  five  bills  oi  Jading  ot  goods 
shipped  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  at  Singapore, 
on  board  the  doiendants’  sailing-vessel  the  “Augu.st,” 
and  consigneii  to  London.  The  bills  ot  ladiog  v no 
dated  May  14tb,  1889,  and  were  respectively-  signed  by 
tho  muster  o!  t'.e  said  vessel  as  the  agent  lor  Ro  do, 
tendanis.  Tho  nou-d  livery  ot  I,u0l  bags  of  pepper- 
part  oi  the  ta  ’go  shipped  in  the  said  Vvssel,  and  included 
in  the  said  bins  lading,  was  the  broach  complained, 
of.  Altetuifively,  the  p aiuufls  alleged  that  they  fiad, 
suffered  damage  by  iba  doteiidants,  iheir  servants  and 
agouts,  wroiigtu  ly  u<  pviving  the  plainij^.s  of  pertain, 
goods,  town,  l,b94  bags  ot  ptp,.a.r  delivered  to  the 
defendants  by  or  on  behalt  the  plaintiffs,  to  bo 
carried  in  tho  defendant^  vessel  the  “Augntt,”  froryy 
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Singapore  to  Loudon.  The  particulars  of  the  damage 
were  as  follows 1,094  bags  of  pepper,  weigh- 
ing  70  46  tons,  at  6d  per  lb.  arrived  value 
3,9452  15s.  The  plaintiffs  claimed  (1)  3,9452  15s 

and  interest ; (2)  alternatively  damages.  The 

defence  and  counterclaim  were  substantially  to  the 
following  effect : — The  defendants  alleged  that 

the  plaintiffs  were  not  the  owners  of  the  pepper  or  the 
holders  of  bills  of  lading  in  respect  thereof,  and  that 
they  were  not  entitled  to  maintain  this  action.  The 
defendants  denied  that  there  had  been  any  breach  of 
the  contract  contained  in  the  bills  of  lading.  They 
alleged  that  by  the  said  bills  of  lading  the  pepper  was 
to  be  delivered  to  the  plaintiffs,  only  unless  prevented 
by  certain  excepted  perils,  and  that  the  delivery  to 
the  plaintiffs  was,  in  fact,  prevented  by  the  said  ex- 
cepted perils.  With  respect  to  the  alternative  claim, 
the  defendants  denied  that  they  wrongfully  deprived 
the  plaintiffs  of  the  pepper  or  of  any  portion  thereof, 
and  that  even  if  it  was  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs, 
it  was  lawfully  and  necessarily  sold  in  the  interests  of, 
and  on  behalf  of,  the  plaintiffs,  and  that  the  defen- 
dants had  always  been  ready  and  willing  to  account  for 
the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  said  pepper  to  the  lawful 
owners  thereof,  ou  being  paid  the  money  due  to  them 
(the  defendants)  in  respect  of  the  freight  of  the  .said 
pepper  and  other  charges  in  connection  with  the  same. 
The  defendants  had  paid  into  court  in  this  action,  in 
respect  of  the  said  pepper,  on  account  of  the  sale 
thereof,  an  amount  which  they  stated  to  be  far  in 
excess  of  any  balance  due  to  the  plaintiff.?.  The  de- 
fendants further  pleaded  in  the  alternative  that  the 
contr.act  for  carriage  of  the  goods  was  entered  into  by  the 
master  of  the  defendants’  ship  as  the  agent  of  the  char- 
terer of  that  ship,  and  that  she,  being  a German  ve,=sel 
and  entitled  to  fly  the  German  flag,  was  also  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  a German  ship ; that  the 
defendants  and  charterers  of  the  said  vessel  were 
German  subjects,  resident  in  Germany,  and  that  the 
master  was  a subject  of  that  country ; that  the  cbarter- 
party  was  a German  cov  -raet,  .and  that  the  contracts 
conta’ned  in  the  bi'ls  of  lading  were  made  and  entered 
into  Bubjec;  ':o  Germsu  iaw;tl:.at,  by  that  law,  the 
sale  of  the  goad:  anicr  ihecircuinsiances,  at  the  place 
wusia  and  . 'r  fb  . linm  -.vI  e a the  a-ere  .‘old,  was  lawful 
avid  right,  and  that  i-he  def.  ndai  ts  incurred  no  liabilty 
hy  reason  of  the  said  sale  ; that  the  defendants  are, 
by  German  law,  entitled  to  receive  from  the  plaintiffs 
or  owners  of  the  said  goods  or  holders  of  the  bills  of 
lading  the  freight  agreed  upon  and  specified,  and  that 
the  defendants  should  be  entitled  to  set  off  the  said 
freight  and  other  charges  incurred  by  them  or  their 
agents  on  and  about  the  said  goods  against  the  proceeds 
of  sale  of  the  same  in  their  hands,  and  that  the  plaintiffs 
are  only  entitled  to  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  realised, 
value  of  the  said  goods  (if  such  goods,  or  any  part  of 
them,  belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  plaintiffs)  over  and 
.above  the  amount  of  such  freight,  together  with  the 
ehargea  upon  the  said  goods.  The  defendants 
further  alleged  that  they  had  always  bceu  ready  and 
■willing  to  pay  over  any  such  excess  in  value,  and 
that  the  amount  in  court  -svaa  far  greater  than  such 
exotiss;  and,  by  way  of  a countorcIa,im,  the  defendants 
asked  that  they  should  be  paid  for  the  carriage  of  the 
s-iid  goods  or  any  part  thereof  belonging  to  the  plain- 
tiffs; also  for  charges  incurred  and  disbursements 
mac'-:  by  them  on  account  of  the  plaintiffs  in 

respect  of  the  goods;  and  f hey  claimed  to  receive  from 
the  plaintiffs  their  due  contribntion  to  general  average 
charges  on  account  of  the  s-iid  goods  or  such  portion 
tliojeof  as  belonged  to  the  plaintiffs.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, !he  defendants  claimed  freight  aud  charges  on 
the  goods  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  tho  German 
iimpire,  by  which,  they  said,  the  contract  was  gov 
'stmd.  Tho  defendants  further  said  that,  .subsequently 
to  the  institution  ot  these  proceedings,  they  liad  ascer- 
4aiii'-d  that  the  amount  paid  by  them  into  court 
was  2172  4,.,  3 I in  excess  of  all  possible  claims  by  the 
plaintiff,,  and  they  aslced  ropayftient  of  that  spm  from 
.hoplai'.tiff-..  who  had  n-ccivi  d the  whole  of  the  tuiii 
of  1645/  paid  into  court  by  tiro  delcndiintH.  Portions  of 
i.he  ilamagcd  cargo  were  disohargod,  -were  surveyed  by 
/ijcrchauh  called  iji  for  tho  purpose,  and,  upon  their 


recommendation,  were  sold  at  Cape  Town,  as  damaged 
goods,  at  public  auction,  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it 
might  concern.  With  regard  to  the  pepper,  it  was 
contended  that,  being  of  the  kind  known  in 
the  trade  as  Kongpoot  pepper,  it  was  almost 
impervious  to  damage  by  sea-water,  that  the  sale  was 
quits  unnecessary,  and  that  after  immersion  in  salt 
water,  if  it  were  allowed  to  dry,  by  exposure  to  the 
air  or  sun,  it  would  he  practically  ns  good 
as  before  its  immersion.  Some  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  pepper  sold  at  these  public 
sale.s  in  Cape  Town  was,  in  fact,  reshipped 
to  England  by  the  mail  steamer  “ Garth  Castle  ” and 
“ Tartar,”  the  first  of  such  shipments  taking  place 
within  eight  days  or  so  of  the  first,  and  on  the  very 
day  of  the  second  public  sale  of  cargo  ex  “ August.” 
On  arrival  here  it  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Lewis  & Peat 
of  Mincing-lane,  and  fetched,  at  public  sale,  prices  for 
the  most  part  only  about  a farthing  or  three-eighths 
of  a penny  per  pound  below  full  market  prices  ruling 
for  sound  pepper  of  a similar  kind.  Of  the  240  bags 
told  ex  “ Garth  Castle,”  159  bags  were  classified  by 
the  dack  samplers  as  “ sound,”  while  of  the  remainder 
of  that  shipment  fifty-one  bags  were  catalogued  as  first 
class,  twenty-three  at  second  class,  six  as  third  class, 
and  one  as  fourth  class  damaged.  Of  the  101  bags 
ex  “ Tartar,”  eighty-lhree  were  sold  as  “ sound,”  six- 
teen as  first  class,  and  two  as  second  class  damaged. 
These  were  sold  by  tho  tame  brokers  on  November 
13th  and  fetched  5Jd.,  and  5Jd.,  and  5d.  per  lb.  for 
the  three  descriptions  respectively,  the  market  having 
fallen  between  the  sale  of  the  previous  shipment  and 
the  above  date.  Buyers  would  be  aware  that  the  pepper 
bad  been  reshipped  from  tho  Oape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  no  pepper  was  grown.  They  would,  consequently, 
suppose  that  some  reason  had  existed  to  cause  its 
transhipment,  and  would  bid  slightly  lower  prices  in 
consequence. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cuthbertson,  of  the  firm  of  Edward 
Bousteacl  & Co..  London,  and  Boustead  & Co., 
Singapore,  was  the  first  witness  for  the  plaintiffs.  He 
stated  that  he  had  carried  on  business  at  Singapore 
for  a number  of  years.  His  firm  made  the  contract 
for  this  pepper,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  to  Messrs. 
Edward  Pink  & Sons,  their  co-plaintiffs  in  this  ac- 
tion. It  was  not  the  same  as  what  is  known  as 
Singapore  pepper,  which  was  prepared  by  smoke  and 
heat,  and  would  on  that  account  more  readily  damage 
by  water.  This  Kongpoot  pepper  was  sun-cured,  and 
could  thus  bo  more  easily  decorticated  and  ground 
into  white  pepper.  Inside  the  outer  husk  was  a skin 
which  was  almost  impermeable.  The  skin,  even  if  the 
sea- water  were  to  penetrate  the  husk,  would  effectually 
prevent  damage  to  the  kernel  which  was  inside 
it.  The  sole  use  for  this  kind  of  Kongpoot  pepper 
was  for  ground  white  pepper.  The  “ August” 
brought  back  about  638  bags  of  the  shipment. 

Mr,  Thomas  Pink  said  he  happened  to  see  samples  of 
the  pepper  ex“Tartar”  and  “Garth  Castle”  not  knowing 
at  that  time  that  they  had  been  drawn  from  the  lot  ship- 
ped in  the  “August.”  The  samples  were  perfectly  “sound” 
except  those  which  represented  the  bags  classified  as 
“damaged.”  He  would  have  bought  some  of  the 
lots,  but  that  he  expected  the  “August’s”  shipment 
to  reach  his  firm  about  that  time  or  soon  after.  The 
pepper  would  do  quite  well  for  making  into  white 
pepper,  as  the  outer  husk  would  be  removed  by  the 
process  called  “ peiarling,,”  and  the  kernel  would  be 
ground  into  white  pepper,  this  beipg  jthe  particular 
use  for  Kongpoot  pepper, 

Mr.  William  Lee  Darling,  foreman  sampler  at  the 
London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks,  who  sampled  and 
classified  101  bags  of  the  pepper  ez  “ Tartar,”  and  Mr. 
Stockw, ell,  formerly  foreman  in  a similar  capsciy  at 
tho  East  India  Pock,  W'ho  sampled  and  classified  the 
240  bags  ex  “ Garth  Castle,”  were  called  to  speak  to  the 
correctness  of  the  classifications,  as  was  also  Mr. 
William  James  Barker,  inspector  h£  cargoep  at  the 
latter  dock.  Mr.  Andrew  De  vitt,  a member  of  the  firih  of 
Lewis  & Peat,  brokers  of  Mincing-lane,  was  also  called 
by  the  plaintiffs.  This  witness,  in  cross-examination 
by  Dr.  Raikes,  admitted  that,  in  his  opinion,  sea- 
water  would  affect  this  class  of  pepper  a little,  making 
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it  sliglilly  grey  ia  colour.  This  would,  however,  hardly 
apply  to  “ first  class  damaged.”  If  pepper  were  re- 
packed it  would  be  classified  as  third  class.  Mr.  Cnthhert- 
aon  having  been  recalled,  stated,  in  answer  to  Dr. 
ftaikes,  that  he  might  have  oi’dered  the  sale  of  pepper 
at  Singapore  on  account  of  sea  damage  when  acting 
surveyor  of  cargo.  He  did,  not  however,  remember 
having  dono  so. 

The  plantiffs’  case  having  closed,  BIr.  Otto 
Bliihry,  a member  of  a firm  of  merchants  at 
Singapore,  and  now  on  a visit  to  this  country,  was 
called,  and  examined  by  Dr.  Raikes,  on  behalf  of  the 
defendants.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  Eastern  pro- 
duce trade  for  about  seventeen  years.  The  “ August  ” 
was  chartered  by  bis  firm,  and  was  put  up  as  a general 
ship,  and  he  remembered  her  loading.  Boustead  & Co. 
loaded  the  pepper,  which  was  consigned  to  Eiward 
Boustead  & Oo.,  London.  The  captain  had  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  firms  he  was  to  apply  to  iu 
case  the  “ Augmst  ” should  be  obliged  to  put 
into  any  ports  during  the  voyage.  On  August  15th, 
1889,  witness  received  a cablegram  from  Thom- 
son, AYatson  & Co.,  Capo  Town,  the  charterers’  re- 
presentatives at  that  port.  The  contents  of  the 
telegram  wore  communicated,  through  witness’s  clerks, 
to  the  shippers,  who  were  asked  whether  they  had 
any  instructions  regarding  the  cargo.  On  August 
27  the  witness  received  a second  cablegram,  which 
stated  that  part  of  the  cargo  was  seriously  damaged, 
and  that  the  surveyors  had  ordered  the  same  to  be 
sold  without  delay.  This  news  was  also  communicated 
at  once  to  the  shippers.  On  November  4 witness  got 
a’. other  cablegram,  stating  that  the  expense.s  of  tho 
“August”  at  the  Cape  amounted  to  2,(i00h  and  suggest- 
ing th.it  the  shippers  should  be  asked  to  advance  that 
sum,  or  a portion  of  it,  to  avoid  a bottomry  bond 
having  to  be  resorted  to.  Witness  sent  round  a 
circular  to  the  shippers,  who,  however,  declined  to 
contribute  anything  t-  wards  the  expenses.  AYituess 
thereupon  cabled  to  Thomson,  Watson,  <k  Co.,  “ Ship- 
pers decline.”  In  witness’s  opinion  such  pepper  as 
that  shipped  in  the  “ August”  is  liable  to  damage  by 
sea-water,  but,  perhaps,  not  so  much  as  other  goods. 
He  had  known  eases  of  sea-damage  to  pepper,  and 
remembered  instances  in  which  pepper  had  been 
recommended  to  bo  sold. 

Sir  Robert  Phillimora  having  replied  upon  the 
argnments  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  defendants, 
the  President  said  ha  would  deliver  his  decision  upon 
this  point  of  the  case  at  an  early  date  ; but,  in 
any  event,  he  would  like  to  have  translations  of 
those  decisions  of  the  German  Courts  upon  which 
reliance  had  been  placed  by  the  expert. — London  Grocer- 


PLANTING  NOTES  IN  CEYLON  FOR  1890. 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  has  been  in  most 
districts  an  exceptionally  favourable  one  for  flush- 
ing, and  from  nil  I have  seen  of  7 years  old  tea, 
with  ordinary  cultivation,  I think  a maximum  yield 
has  been  secured.  If  1891  is  an  equally  mild 
and  gonial  one,  it  strikes  me,  we  are  safe  to  see 
56  million  lb.  shipped  for  tho  year.  Coolies  have 
gonerally  been  plentiful,  and,  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  wave  of  influenza,  healthy.  AVith  so  much 
really  light  work  on  tea  estates  there  is  not 
likely  to  ha  any  great  labour  difficulty.  AYith  tho 
judicious  use  of  real  Coast  advances  coolies  will  bo 
forthcoming  for  all  our  needs.  I have  found  more 
difficulty  in  regulating  my  labour  force  so  that  there 
shall  he  no  short  time  than  in  actually  securing  the 
number  required.  AYith  high  cultivation  in  tho  shape 
of  manuring  this  difficulty  would  bo  readily  overcome, 
83  tea  over  6 years  old  in  old  colfee  land  with  good 
soil  and  one-third  manured  yearly  is  safe  to  yield 
400  lb.  per  acre  per  annum.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  younger  districts  show  growth  equal  to  an  average 
yield  without  manure  of  500  lb.  per  acre  off  all  7 years 
old  fea.  ITva  generally  gives  o.xocllont  promise,  the 
higlier  fields  showing  as  lino  a growtli  ned  stvlc  of 
bush  as  I have  seen  anywhere,  nnd  inucli  of  the 
lower  lields  in  Haputale  that  were  so  doubtful  some- 
time ago  will  in  my  opinion  bo  oxcollent  tea  yot.  All 
that  is  necessary  hero  is  more  caro  in  planting  and 


shading,  than  what  is  required  at  higher  and  more 
moist  elevations,  and  patience  to  wait  an  extra  year  or 
two  for  results.  Good  mana  and  guinea  grass  laud, 
p'anted  iu  tea.  continues  to  yield  very  satisfactorily. 

The  planting  out  of  timber  trees  on  waste  land  and 
along  roads  has  been  extensively  carried  out  during 
the  y'ear.  For  easy  and  rapid  growth,  with  almost  no 
li, ability  to  die  off,  the  grevillea  takes  the  palm,  while 
it  appear.s  to  do  little  or  no  damage  to  the  tea  and  adds 
a largo  quantity  of  fallen  leaves  annually  to  the  coil. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  v,'hat  these  fallen 
leaves  contain  and  give  back  again  in  fertilizing  matter 
to  tho  .s  il.  Oidiela  toona  (red  variety)  and  sapu 
are  excellent  for  medium  elevations,  but  the  latter  is 
fatal  to  tea  if  planted  amongst  it. 

TEA  AND  TOBACCO  IN  MATALE. 

ArVo  have  got  excellent  tea  crops  in  Matala — 
20  per  cent  over  estimates  in  soma  oases,  and  I 
personally  am  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  year’s 
working,  and  yet  it  has  been  one  of  the  driest 
seasons  for  many  years.  Dry  seasons  are  however 
becoming  monotonous,  and  I will  welcome  a ohange. 
It  has  not  been  very  successful  so  far,  and  this 
season  in  particular  has  been  very  unfavorable  for  it. 

The  Tobacco  Company  Directors  hope  to  do  well  in 
tea,  cacao  and  coconuts,  and  I wish  them  every  success. 

THE  SCHCOiT^OT  AGRICULTURE. 

The  school  ope.io  , i o 1800  w h tae  ui-  complement 
of  stu  ieats,  cla-ites  and  oas'es  b-jiug  well  reproseute'L 
Mr.  J.'iyawarden^-',  who  sucoeeiioi!  Blr.  Lewis  as  he;: ’■ 
master  continued  :o  inetiuet  the  boy?  in  praciioBl 
!ts  ho  had  heeu  doing  since  ihe  foundatiou  of  the  sch.  Oi; 
Mesers,  de  Silva  and  Rodrigo  (acting  for  Mr.  J,  S.  de 
Saram)  being  the  other  assistants.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  the  pi'actical  instructor  a variety  cf  crops  were 
raised  ou  the  grounds  attached  to  the  school,  such 
8S  paddy,  cotton,  dhall,  Indian,  corn,  arrowroot,  sugar- 
cane,  yams,  beans,  and  other  vegetables.  The  object 
of  such  cultivation  is  maiuly  to  demonstrate  to  the 
students  the  best  methods  of  growing  these  crops  so 
that  they  may  help  to  introduce  or  extend  their  cul- 
tivation iu  the  rural  districts,  in  place  of  less  nutri- 
lious  food  products.  The  headmaster  h.ss  also  done 
much  towards  showing  the  boys  the  be.st  methods  of 
housing  and  feeding  cattle  kept  lor  dairy  purposes,  while 
he  has  no  doubt  proved  that  the  milk  trade  is  not  to  be 
despised  when  properly  set  about,  with  a view  to  profit. 
The  superintendent  has  endeavoured  to  mske  their 
agricultural  studies  as  interesting  as  possible  to  the 
boys  by  the  formation  of  classes  in  elementary  geo- 
logy, zoology,  entomology,  veterinary,  and  field  sur- 
veying in  80  far  as  these  services  bear  ou  agriculture,  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  how  much  the  students 
appreciate  the  instruction  in  these  branches,  and 
strive  to  excel  in  a knowledge  of  them.  The  boys  taken 
generally  were  a very  satisfactory  lot  last  year,  and 
among  them  were  some  of  special  ability,  notably 
J.  A.  Kodippily  among  the  seniors  and  E.  Johan- 
nes among  the  juniors.  The  agricultural  in- 
structors in  various  parts  of  the  island  have  reached 
the  number  of  thirtseu  ; of  these  seven  are  paid  by 
Government  and  six  privately.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  managers  of  the  Prince  of  AAMes's  Oollege 
have  introducecl  agriculture  into  their  curriculum, 
and  that  a large  number  of  students  attend  the  class. 
Tho  Buddhist  community  have  also  started  agricultural 
tesebing  iu  their  school  at  Hatton.  In  both  cases 
passed  students  of  the  school  of  agriculture  have 
been  chosen  an  instructors.  Such  private  and  voluntary 
efforts  are  most  praiseworthy,  and  the  benefits 
arising  from  them  must  be  very  great.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  a good  few  of  the  old  boys  of 
the  school  have  started  cultivation  on  their  own 
account— some  on  a tolerably  extensive  scale.  To 
make  the  work  still  further  attractive  excursions  to 
Botanical  Gardens,  plantations,  manufactorie,s  and 
other  places  of  interest  are  periodically  ma<le.  ’i'tie 
school  also  has  its  own  reaiiing-roora,  museum  dis- 
cussion society  and  magazine.  Lacked  at  from  an 
unprejudiced  point  of  view,  and  with  an  intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  results  of  agricultural  teaching 
the  school,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  institution 
has  iulfilled  the  object  for  which  it  was  founded,  and 
that  its  influence  is  slowly  permeating  the  classes  it 
was  intended  to  reach.  Granted  that  ofBoialdom 
seconds  the  efforts  of  agricultural  oBBcers  (and  so  far 
it  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that  much  valuable 
help  has  been  derived  from  that  Eource)  and  that 
the  rulers  of  the  people  persist  in  their  endeavour  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  native  agriculturist 
and  the  work  initiated  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Green  late 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  will  be  a source  of 
much  material  benefit  and  happiness  to  the  poor 
cultivators  iuOeylon. 


OUR  FOREST  DEPARTMENT. 

The  policy  of  the  department  has  been  to  subordi- 
nate all  other  work  as  much  as  possible  to  the  work 
of  selecting  and  demarcating  our  future  forest  reserves. 
The  buivey  Department  was  busy  during  last  year 
surveying  blocks  of  forest  selected  by  the  forest  officers. 
In  the  Western  Province,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miri- 
g.masouie  three  or  f ur  thousand  acres  of  forest  have 
bceu  surveye  1 for  Railway  Forest  Reserves  and  the  werk 
is  not  yei  lurnisned.  Two  large  forests  of  about  3,001) 
acres  and  2,000  acres  have  been  surveyed  in  the 
Kaluiara  district.  For  the  Oolombo  district  two  fo'ests 
of  about  1,500  and  1,000  acres  respectively  are  being 
“ Settled’'  by  Mr.  Mantell.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
small  forests  ready  for  settlement. 

The  other'  provinces  in  which  reserved  forests  have 
been  selested  and  are  either  proclaimed  or  are  in 
process  «f  settlement  are  the  Central,  the 
Southern,  the  North-Western  and  Sabaragamuwa. 

The  difficulty  now  is  the  appointment  of  a suitable 
Forest  Settlement  officer;  different  officers  have  been 
appointed  from  time  to  time  but  the  work  done  by 
them  has  been  as  a rule  very  unsatisfactory.  So  far 
Mr.  Mantell  appears  to  have  bceu  the  only  one  who 
understood  the  duties  and  took  a real  interest  in  them. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Government,  we  believe,  to  apnoint 
some  civil  servant  as  permanent  Forest  Settlement 
officer  for  the  island.  A R7,200  man  will  be  appointed 
and  he  will  get  RIO  per  day  commuted  travelling 
allowance  so  that  the  appointment  will  be  a good  one. 
But  one  Forest  Settlement  Officer  will  not  bo  enough. 
He  could  only  “ settle  ” 6 to  12  forests  a jenr  and  at 
that  rate  a generation  will  pass  before  the  Forest 
Department  has  its  full  extent  of  reserved  forests.  It 
would  be  very  much  better  if  Government  were  to 
appoint  the  different  Chief  Surveyors  as  Forest  Settle- 
ment officers,  each  for  his  own  province.  They  are 
far  and  away  the  best  public  officers  outside  the  Forest 
Department  for  the  work. 

A good  deal  of  timber  and  firewood  was  supplied  (o 
public  departments  during  lust  year.  In  the  Western 
Province  however  it  has  been  found  that  the  extent  of 
forest  land  and  the  supplies  of  limber  in  private  hands 
is  80  great  that  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  the  For- 
est Department  to  compete  with  local  traders.  For  the 
next  few  years  the  department  will  only  supply  public 
departments  in  the  Western  Province  with  timber  that 
cannot  be  obtained  from  tenders  or  that  may  be 
urgently  required.  This  however,  applies  only  to 
locally  felled  timber.  The  Central  Timber  Depot  in 
Colombo  will  be  kept  up  aud  will  be  stocked  with 
satinwood,  halmilla,  milla,  palu  and  other  woods 
from  other  provinces.  At  present  the  Central  Defot 
is  located  on  the  Harbour  Works  Yard  in  Galie  Buck, 
but  the  Forest  Department  is  to  take  over  from  the 
Colonial  Storekeeper  in  the  course  of  the  present  year 
th«  lind  called  Beira  ” which  juts  into  the  lake 
between  the  Pettah  aiicl  Fort  railway  stations.  Tliis 
will  bo  a splendid  site  for  a depol,  aud  it  is  proposed  to 
improve  it  by  reclamation  from  the  lake  and  by  the 
construction  of  a railway  tiding,  timber  sheds,  saw 
mills,  &c. 

During  the  past  year  timber  depots  wer;  opened  at 
Kfclauiya  on  the  banks  of  the  Kelai.iganga,  and  Kalu- 
tara  on  the  banks  of  the  Kaluganga  aud  at  AIntgama 
on  the  banks  of  the  Beulota  river.  The  work  of  slock- 
ing them  will  bo  oommoucod  this  year. 


The  work  of  checking  the  transit  of  timber  on  the 
ICel3niganga,the  Kaluganga  and  the  Bentota  rivers  was 
fully  organized  last  year.  Two  suporiutendents  and 
10  river  watchers  were  appointed.  The  illicit  re- 
moval of  timber  is  now  almost  stopped. 

The  felling  of  ebo._y  has,  we  believe,  been  restricted 
throughout  the  i'-land  owing  to  the  low  price. 


LONDON  AND  COLOMBO  PRICES  OF 
CEYLON  TEA. 


ihe  average  prices  for  our  Ceylon  tea  in  the 
London  and  local  markets  has  been  well  maintained, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  : — 

Ceylon  Tea  in  Mincing  Lane. 

Average  rate  realized  1885  . . . , l/2d 

1/ld* 
llil 
lid 
lid 

The  weekly  averages  for  London  and  Colombo 
sales  are  in  the  first  two  columns  as  follows,  (in  the 
third  column  we  add  the  ruling  quotation  for  Stan- 
dard Fair  Pekoe  Souchong) 
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A TUSK  OP  lYORT, 

Mr.  Herbert  Ward,  in  “ StiRiBNER’s  Magazine.” 

Silent,  and  almost  motionless,  quite  hidden  in  the 
darkness,  stood  the  huge  form  of  an  old  bull 
elephant,  one  of  whose  tusks  had  been  damaged  in 
his  youth  and  had  become  totally  decayed.  His 
hoad  was  bent  forward  in  order  to  rest  his  one 
monster  tusk  upon  the  ground,  his  trui  k,  loosely 
coiled  between  his  fore-legs,  was  also  resting  on  the 
ground,  and  his  great  ragged  ears  flapped  spasmodi- 
cally in  vain  endeavours  to  shake  off  the  myriads 
of  mosquitoes  that  persistently  hovered  around  his 
head.  Suddenly  the  forest  was  lit  up  by  a most 
vivid  flash  of  lightning,followed  an  instant  afterwards 
by  a crashing  peal  of  thunder.  The  elephant  raised 
his  head  with  a startled  jerk,  his  huge  limbs  shaking 
with  fear.  Almost  before  the  rumbling,  echoes 
of  the  thunder  had  died  away,  the  rain,  that  had 
been  threatening  for  so  many  hours,  fell  in  torrents. 
Flashes  of  lightning  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly 
that  the  attendant  peals  of  thunder  were  converted 
into  one  continuous  roar,  and  the  violence  of  the 
wind  soon  increased  to  a veritable  tornado — a tropical 
hurricane.  Trees  were  blown  down  and  uprooted  on 
all  sides  of  the  terrified  elephant,  who  remained  for 
some  time  motionless  with  fear,  but,  as  the  tempest 
continued,  the  monster  became  suddenly  panic- 
stricken,  and  charged  madly  through  the  dense  forest, 
stumbling  and  falling  over  the  trunks  of  uprooted 
trees  in  his  endeavours  to  gain  some  open  patch 
where  there  would  be  no  danger  of  being  crushed 
by  the  falling  timber.  The  lurid  flashes  of  lightning 
revealed  the  frightened  animal  wiih  coiled  trunk  and 
head  bent  low,  blindly  smashing  a way  through 
the  dense  woods.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a mad 
rush,  the  elephant  sank  to  the  ground  with  a c.harp 
squeal  of  pain.  The  poor  brute  had  severed  the 
vines  that  supported  one  of  the  traps  that  had  been 
arranged  the  previous  day,  and  a heavily  weighted 
spear  was  plunged  between  his  shoulders.  For  some 
moments  the  wounded  animal  remained  motionless, 
then  the  great  body  rolled  slowly  from  side  to  side 
in  vain  endeavour  to  free  himself  from  the  spear, 
but  the  weapon  was  barbed  and  the  points  had 
penetrated  too  deeply  to  be  shaken  oft.  After  many 
efforts  the  animal  at  last  got  on  hia  legs  again 
and  staggered  a short  distance  through  the  forest 
until,  growing  rapidly  weaker  from  loss  of  blood, 
he  stopped  to  rest  and  leaned  the  weight  of  his 
body  against  a large  ant-hill,  breathing  heavily  and 
groaning  deeply  in  agony.  Here  he  remained, 
exhausted,  until  daybreak,  hia  hide  covered  with 
patches  of  mud  and  deep  red  smears  of  blood. 
Gradually  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  wind  died  away. 
With  the  first  glimpse  of  dawn  in  Ihe  village,  there 
was  creaking  from  the  small  square  cane  doors  of  the 
huts,  as  th'-y  were  removed  one  by  one,  and  dark, 
manly  figures,  with  long  spiars  in  their  hands, 
stepped  forth  and  stretched  themselves,  after  their 
night’s  heavy  sle^  p. 

After  hastily  arranging  their  scanty  loin-cloths 
of  beaten  bark,  the  men  all  started  into  the  dark 
woods  to  see  if  any  elephant  had  been  wounded  by 
the  traps.  The  party  entered  the  forest  iu  single 
file,  but  soon  divided  into  small  companies  and  set 
off  in  different  directions.  loko  took  an  entirely 
different  route  from  the  others,  and  when  about 
two  miles  from  the  village  he  halted  suddenly, 
snapped  his  fingers,  and  placed  his  hand  over  Ins 
open  mouth  saying  to  himself  in  a low  tone  : Loik 

at  this  elephant  track!  See  what  a path  is  hp-r  1” 
He  followed  tho  trail  for  some  time,  until  within 
view  of  tho  trap  he  had  set  the  previous  day,  when 
hie  excitement  became  intense,  for  ho  foui  d the 
spear  was  gone,  and  the  grass  and  loaves  beneath 
the  snare  were  covered  v/ith  blood.  Without  hesita- 


tion, he  followed  the  blood-stained  tracks,  until  he 
approached  the  great  ant-hill,  near  which  he  stopped 
a moment  to  extract  a thorn  from  his  foot,  He 
\vp  ■ startled  by  a deep  groan,  and,  cautiously  stepping 
f'  id,  ht  saw  his  prey  leaning  its  unwieldy  form 
ag-'.ii.st  til.  mound.  ‘‘Lo-o-o!  It  is  the  evil  one, 
L.tm  Lmene  !”  (Big  Ears)  gasped  loko  to  himself 
exciieuiy.  Silently  watching  the  animal,  to  decide 
in  ills  own  mind  upon  the  best  mode  of  spearing 
him  in  a vital  part,  he  firmly  gripped  his  heavy 
spear,  the  shaft  of  which  was  fully  eight  feet  long, 
and  stepped  softly  forward  until  within  reach  of 
the  left  shoulder  of  the  unconscious  animal.  With 
steady  nerve  he  poised  his  weapon,  and  with  a 
mighty  plunge  drove  the  keenbladed  spear  deep  into 
the  elephant’s  heart,  and  sprang  away  among  the 
trees.  With  a shrill,  trumpeting  cry  of  pain,  Litoi 
Linene  staggered  to  his  feet,  swayed  forward  quivered, 
and  fell  to  the  ground  lifeless.  loko  after  waiting 
a few  moments  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  animal 
was  dead,  calmly  stepped  fourth  and  raised  a cry 
that  echoed  through  the  woods,  and  which  soon 
brought  several  of  his  companions  to  the  spot. 
Without  any  further  sign  of  excitement  he  quietly 
buBie  l himself  in  cutting  his  barbed  spear  from  the 
carcass.  He  then  examined  the  one  large  tusk  and 
the  decayed  stump  of  its  fellow,  remarking  to  his 
companions,  who  were  now  arriving:  “Now  the 
evil  spirit  is  dead,  Litoi  Linene  will  lead  no  more 
devilish  elephants  to  our  plantations.” 

In  a very  short  time  the  scene  became  indescribable. 
Excited  men  with  sharp  knives  commenced  cutting 
lumps  of  meat  from  the  still  warm  carcass,  and 
throwing  them  to  the  eager  women  and  children, 
who  crowded  around  the  baskets,  quarelling  like 
wild  animals  over  the  possession  of  each  pie-  e of 
flesh  that  was  thrown  among  them.  Tho  savages’ 
hearts  were  filled  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a 
huge  feast.  That  night,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
loko,  all  alone,  buried  the  one  heavy  tusk  of  Litoi 
Linene  in  a swamp  far  from  the  village,  so  that 
only  he  himself  knew  of  the  place  of  concealment. 
He  hid  <he  tusk  according  to  the  tribal  custom,  for 
in  the  Aiuwimi  districts  the  people  of  neighbouring 
villages  are  seldom  good  friends,  and  they  all  have 
a habit  of  attacking  each  other  at  odd  times  in 
order  to  capture  men,  women,  and  children  for 
cannibal  purposes.  As  tusks  of  ivory  have  an 
acknowledged  value,  equal  to  that  of  a human  being, 
it  is  customary  for  the  members  of  each  village 
to  conceal  in  the  forests  as  many  tusks  as  they 
can  obtain,  so  that  they  may  be  in  a position  to 
redeem,  if  permitted,  any  of  their  companions  who 
may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the  bands 
of  their  hostile  neighbours. — Public  Opinion. 

« 

RETURNS  FROM  THE  INDIAN  MINES. 

As  the  present  year  of  grace  approaches  its  close 
investors  are  naturally  on  the  qui  vive  for  information 
upon  which  to  base  their  divided  calculations— where 
there  is  any  possibility  of  such  a happy  termination 
cf  the  twelvemonth’s  operations.  It  will  not  be  out 
of  place,  therefore,  if  we  give  some  particulars  with 
reference  to  ihe  production  of  gold  from  the  three 
leading  Indian  mines.  We  do  so  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  as  th  properties  are  yielding  well  up  to 
the  expectations  we  have  often  expressed,  even  when 
the  gold  mining  industry  of  Southern  India  was 
at  such  a low  ebl>  that  Mysore  shareholders  flung 
away  their  holdings  at  3s.  or  4s.  each;  and  in- 
t' lligent  and  enterprising  men  like  the  late  Sir 
William  Abbott;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Sir  Charles  Tennant,  and  other  believers  in  the 
value  of  the  Mysore  Goldfield,  were  regarded  by 
many  people  fts  misguided  aud  sanguine  visionaries, 
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Last  year,  as  was  shown  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Financial  News  on  Ooiober  18  last,  the 
Mysore  Company  paid  dividends  of  75  per  cent, 
from  actual  mining  operations,  and  50  per  cent, 
from  the  sale  of  a portion  of  the  property  to  the 
Champion  Reef  Company,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  this  year,  without  any  assistance  from 
a subsidiary  venture,  the  Mysore  dividends  will  reach 
the  very  satisfactory  figure  of  100  per  cent.  The 
Nundydroog  Company  has  already  paid  nearly  14 
per  cent,  on  account  of  the  present  year,  and  will  pro- 
bably pay  double  that  payment  when  the  full  accounts 
of  the  year  come  to  be  dealt  with ; and  the  third 
property  of  the  trio,  Ooregum,  although  unable  to 
declare  a dividend  until  the  House  of  Lords  decides 
whether  or  not  the  issue  of  the  Preference  shares 
was  ultra  vires,  has  unquestionably  placed  the 
Company  in  possession  of  a handsome  balance  of 
profit  for  division  when  it  can  be  legally  done.  The 
trio  are  thus  doing  so  well  that  we  think  those 
who  hold  shares  in  the  undertakings  would  act 
very  unwisely  in  parting  with  their  holdings  at 
anything  like  the  prices  now  ruling.  For  these  mines 
at  all  events,  the  days  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
have  passed,  and  their  success  cannot  but  be  an 
incentive  to  greater  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  of  the  other  Indian  properties,  end  to 
renewed  confidence  on  the  jrart  of  those  whose  hopijs 
have  been  so  long  deferred.  However,  our  present 
purpose  is  to  analyse  the  returns  of  the  three  really 
successful  properties. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  last 
month’s  yield  of  gold  from  the  Mysore  Mine  — 5,250 
oz. — was  the  best  on  record,  showing  that  as  the 
property  is  opened  out  in  depth  and  in  width  its 
productiveness  steadily  increases.  We  should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  to  under.estimate  by  one  iota  the 
services  which  Captain  Plummer  rendered  to  the 
Mysore  Company,  and,  indeed,  to  the  district  gener- 
ally; but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  equally  unjust 
to  dispute  the  fact  that  his  successor  occupying 
a difficult  position  in  following  such  an  expert, 
has  well  deserved  the  golden  opinions  which  his 
management  has  won.  Some  months  ago  the  influenza 
and  its  after  effects  caused  a falling-off  in  the  returns, 
and  it  was  concluded  by  some  pessimists  that  with 
Captain  Plummer  the  glory  of  Mysore  had  departed. 
That  this  conclusion  was  an  inaccurate  one  is  now 
manifest.  In  the  following  table  the  crushings  month 
by  month  since  the  end  of  1888  are  given,  from  which 
the  shareholders  will  see  at  a glance  what  progress 
has  been  made:— 

1890.  1889. 


Tons.  Oz. 

Tons. 

Oz. 

January 

3,271  5,003 

2,066 

2.376 

February  ... 

3,000  6,884 

2,023 

3,038 

March 

3,200  5,884 

2,459 

3,249 

April 

3,661  4,571 

2,600 

3,249 

May 

3,385  4.263 

2,672 

3.872 

June 

3,491  4,461 

2,866 

4,275 

.Inly 

3,207  4,174 

2,947 

4,527 

August 

3,138  4,118 

2,900 

4,739 

September... 

3,100  4,238 

2,942 

4.879 

October 

3,009  5,014 

3,030 

4,424 

November... 

3,100  5,250 

3,040 

5,157 

December  ... 

— — 

3,021 

4,829 

35,564  52,865 

32,566 

49,234 

The  average  yield  during  the  past  eleven  months 
has  been  just  under  IJ  oz.  of  gold  to  the  ton  of 
quartz,  comparing  with  a trifle  over  that  percentage 
for  the  whole  of  last  year.  Last  month’s  average 
was,  however,  very  nearly  1 oz,  14  dwt.  per  ton, 
showing  a distinct  improvement  on  the  aggregate 
percentages  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  For  the 
eleven  months  of  the  current  year  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  gold  produced  has  exceeded  by  3,G31  oz. 
the  total  production  of  last  year,  when,  as  we  have 


said,  75  per  cent,  was  paid  to  the  shareholders  out 
of  the  working  profits. 

Turning,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  Ooregum  Mine, 
the  table  given  below  shows  that  the  monthly  crush- 
ings  have  augmented  in  a very  satisfactory  manner, 
the  eleven  months’  production  exhibiting  an  increase 
of  nearly  50  per  cent,  ov^r  the  whole  of  last  year:— 


1890. 


1889. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May  ... 

June ... 

July  ... 

August 

.September 

October 

November 

December 


11016 


Tons. 

Oz. 

Tons. 

Oz. 

823 

1,784  , 

454 

839 

957 

2,032  . 

482 

927 

l,0i'5 

2 076  . 

508 

1,032 

966 

2,049  . 

5>5 

1.226 

1,004 

2,107  . 

626 

1,353 

1,010 

2,127  . 

691 

1,427 

1,022 

2,161  . 

714 

1,467 

1,110 

2,306  . 

745 

1,506 

1,173 

2,491  . 

729 

1,563 

1,247 

2,646  . 

756 

1,620 

1,297 

2,725  . 

772 

1,662 

— 

— 

777 

1,683 

24,503 

7,839  16,434 

practically  the  same  this  year  as  last — 2 oz.  2 dwt. 
to  the  ton  of  quartz,  and  that  was  Imost  precisely 
the  result  of  last  moalh’s  crushing,  the  average 
is  an  exceedingly  good  one,  especially  in  view  of 
the  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  mineral 
crushed,  and  the  Nundydroog  returns  ere,  relatively, 
even  more  satisfactory,  as  will  be  observed  from  the 
subjoined  table; — 


January  ... 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  ... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


1890. 


Tons. 

Oz. 

670 

1,139 

700 

1,321 

650 

117 

650 

986 

700 

1,085 

750 

1,400 

800 

1,488 

900 

1,418 

876 

1,421 

900 

1,478 

925 

1,475 

1889. 

Tons.  Oz. 
370  681 
280  394 
300  514 
300  485 
300  520 
300  498 
300  497 
310  491 
339  324 
320  363 
312  700 
350  751 


8,520  14,228  ...  3,781  6,118 

Here  we  see  that  the  yield  of  the  precious  metal 
for  the  past  eleveu  months  has  exceeded  by  8,110 
oz.,  or  about  130  per  cent.,  the  total  production  for 
the  whole  of  last  year  ; and  whereas  the  percentage 
last  year  was  a lit’ie  over  1 oz.  12  dwt.  of  gold 
per  ton  of  quartz,  the  percentage  this  year  has  been 
about  1 oz.  13.J  dwt. — also  a very  satisfactory  average. 
Results  such  as  these  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Companies.  They 
show  that  the  Champion  Reef  of  the  Colar  district  is 
highly  auriferous,  and  that  with  systematic  and  com- 
petent management,  such  as  these  mines  undoubt- 
edly have,  permanently  valuable  returns  are  tolerably 
certain,  and  they  suggest  also  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  the  lag-behinds  among  the  Indian 
properties,  the  Mys  to  trio  promise  to  give  a very 
good  account  of  themselves  for  some  time  to  come. 
— Financial  Ne^vs,  Dec.  15th. 



COFFEE  PLANTING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR,  OF  THE  ‘■'MADRAS  TIMES.”  ‘ 
Sir,— If  you  will  allow  me  the  space,  I should  be 
glad,  as  a novice  in  Coffee  Planting,  to  obtain  opinions 
from  some  of  your  readers.  Men  of  experience,  will 
I hope,  not  consider  me  on  certain  details  unduly 
sceptical,  I would,  in  the  first  place,  ask  why  foreer. 
land,  independent  of  good  lay.s,  is  invariably  preferred 
to  grass  lands  in  the  hollows  of  valleys.  The  best 
permanent  soil  is  to  be  found  in  such  positions  in  India 
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as  elsewhere,  probably.  Forest  land  in  this  country 
requires  manure  for  coffee,  yet  apparently  tor  a quicker 
start  men  prefer  steep  slopes.  The  land  after  clearing 
must  from  its  position  and  in  a climate  of  great  heat 
and  heavy  rains,  quickly  deteriorate.  On  the  other 
hand,  levels  can  be  forked  without  loss  of  soil,  the 
process  alona  without  ntanure  being  a continuous 
improvement. 

Drainage  of  course  is  necessary,  as  with  nearly  all 
other  cultivation. 

Moreover  the  hill  sides  seem  most  difficult  to  pro> 
tect  from  winds,  uecessitatiog  what  would  appear  a 
severe  and  wasteful  topping.  From  the  consequent 
excessive  growth  of  wood  nnd  succours  in  so  small  a 
limit,  pruning  has  to  be  rigorously  attended  to.  An 
art  that  even  few  English  gardeners  understand. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  the  best  distance  to  plant. 
Irrespective  of  the  size  of  a healthy  bush,  it  may  be 
asked  why  6 into  6 is  advocated  with  a plant  having 
such  immense  and  exhaustive  lateral  roots.  The  only 
answer  I could  ever  obtain  was,  that  by  covering  the 
ground,  weeding  is  saved.  This  seems  a doubtful 
argument  with  labour  at  5 annas  the  day ; crop  at  £100 
the  ton.  Again  with  the  casual  labour  of  India  com- 
pared with  the  skilled  of  Europe  is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  satisfactory  profits  from  such  large  plantations, 
as  appears  to  be  the  correct  idea  ? To  properly  culti- 
vate 100  acres  of  fruit  trees,  1,200,  even  1,500  in  some 
cases,  to  the  acre,  is  no  casual  work.  Some  able  men 
succeed,  but  it  i.s  safer  to  ask  the  c.ause  of  uinety-nine 
fadiues,  than  to  be  told,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  of  one 
success. 

If  men  of  experience  could  have  begun  with  what 
they  know  now,  would  they  or  not  have  sought  out 
the  sheltered  hollows  of  valley, s,  planting  their  coffee 
in  small  fields  with  ample  space  between  each  bush, 
say  at  9 into  9 and  topping  at  6 feet,  where  grass  lands 
would  admit  manure  on  the  spot  and  irrigation  avail- 
ble  ? What  secures  good  crops  in  coffee,  the  writer 
knows  n.  t ; but  it  is  certain  that  in  Europe  fruit 
trees  best  succeed  by  regular  surface  digging  and  top 
manuring,  thereby  enticing  tlie  luttral  roots  towards 
the  surf.ice.  It-  is  statvd  that  there  is  no  gain  troni 
topping  high,  as  ilie  lower  branches  die  ; but  is  this 
really  so  if  the  luish  is  well  nourished  and  has  suificient 
room  for  I'ght  and  air  ? 

Shade  is  now  advocated.  Is  it  an  advantage  where 
irrigation  is  available,  or  is  it  only  a help  in  the  event 
of  showers  failing  to  give  sufficient  moisture  to  lateral 
roots  when  the  blossom  is  out  ? L.  0. 


Tea  in  Ambagamuwa  giving  450  Ib.  all  round 
per  acre  at  five  years  old,  and  planted  on  patana 
and  scrub  land,  jpust  be  considered  very  good,  and 
shut  the  mouths  of  critics  who  speak  of  the  district 
neyev  bearing  more  than  300  lb,  all  over.  One  of  the 
largest  places  in  lower  Ambagamuwa  has,  we  hear, 
exceeded  the  estimate  by  over  10,000  lb.  of  tea 
giving  400  lb.  an  aore  fgr  young  and  old  fields 
all  over. 

D.irjeeling. — Simply  delightful  weather  here  for 
those  who  are  left  in  the  “ Holy  Spot,^’  and  barring 
a few  oases  of  mild  chilblains,  I know  of  nobody 
who  is_  either  sick  or  sorry  after  the  Christmas 
fesfivities.  The  tea  drier  controversy  in  your  columns, 
I confess,  is  a little  over  my  head,  but  I certainly 
think  Mr.  Davidson  has  the  best  of  it.  I know  as 
a fact,  that  ono  of  his  driers  in  this  district  was 
tinkered  at  by  an  amateur  ka  of  cou  s with 

a view  to  improving  it,  and  equally  of  course,  with 
the  result  of  very'  mnofi  lessening  its  drying  capabi- 
lities. \'erb.  sap.  sat  I have  heard  great  things  of 
the  Blackman  air  propeller,  as  used  in  this  district 
on  one  garden,  which  almost  always  tops  the  list 
in  the  London  market,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  tell 
your  readers  all  atiout  it  when  the  next  manufac- 
turing season  ooraes  round.  So  far  as  I can  Lear 
and  see,  cold  weather  work  in  this  neigbbonihood  is 
well  in  band,  and  I have  heard  nothing  in  the  nay 

of  complaints  as  to  labour  being  in  any  way  short. 

Indian  Planters'  Gazette, 


ECHOES  OF  SCIENCE. 

MM.  Fremy  and  Verneuil  have  presented  another 
paper  to  tbo  Academie  des  Sciences,  Paris,  on  an 
improved  method  of  manufacturing  rubies.  Instead  of 
employing  pure  aiuminia,  they  now  use  chromated 
alumina,  alkalised  with  carbonate  of  potash,  which 
does  not  impair  the  purity  of  the  crystals,  while 
faciiiating  their  formation  and  embracing  the  beauty 
of  their  colour.  Other  iraprovemeiita  have  been  intro- 
duced, especially  in  lengthening  the  time  of  the  reaotiou 
to  a week  or  more,  thus  engendering  hard,  rhombohedral 
crystals  of  a large  size.  A gas  furnace  is  used  iu  place 
o£j  a coke  one,  and  thus  a constant  temperature  of 
1,300  deg.  C.  can  be  maintained  for  weeks.  Large 
crucibles,  giving  more  than  three  kilogrammes  of  rubies 
at  one  operation,  are  now  adopted.  MM.  Appert  the 
well-known  glass-howlers,  have  allowed  the  investigators 
to  make  use  of  their  furnaces,  and  they  have  thus 

been  able  to  prepare  rubies  whieh  are  iu  part  sapphires 

or  crystals,  red  on  one  side  and  b:ue  on  the  other 
a phenomenon  sometimes  found  in  nature.  The  tame 
charge  will  also  produce  crystals  entirely  red  and 
others  wholly  blue,  perhaps  owing  to  a diffeien’ce  in 
the  oxidation  of  the  chromium. 

Can  these  crystals,  which  are  large  as  natural  slones 
be  used  for  jewellery  and  in  clockwork?  Practice 
alone  can  answer  this  question,  but.  M.  Taub  has 
submitted  them  to  a lapidary,  who  found  their  hard- 
ness comparable  to  that  of  the  ordii  ary  ruby  The 
exp  rimeuts  nmy  now  he  considered  to  have  reached 
the  ludustrial  stage. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Lunain  (Seine  at 
Marne)  there  are  beds  of  sand  which,  accordine-  to 
a recent  discovery,  served  to  polish  the  flint  wtanons 
ot  the  Neolithic  men  in  that  part  ot  France 
Armand  Vire  has  found  no  less  than  ten  <iteli,r' 
of  the  new  stone  age  iu  ihi,  district.  Most  of  these 
piimtoval  work  shops  are  situated  on  the  hills  alonp 
the  rivers,  and  not  in  the  valley  itself.  Probably  R 
was  sa'or  in  those  days  to  work  under  cover  of  the 
forest  than  b siuo  the  .str.am,  although  the  polishing 
saud  had  lO  be  triiiiSported  wilii  some  labour.  * 

Gotta  poicha  derives  us  nauie  from  the  Malayan 
words,  puefa  a gum,  and  peHcha  a cloth,  and  was  lu- 
tieili.oea  to  the  civilised  wor.d  in  ISIiJ,  by  Dr  M nt 
g-.m.ry  a Scotch  surgeon  The  first  specimens  were 
liiought  to  London  irein  Singapore  by  Josd  Almeida 
and  tne  properties  ot  the  gum  were  announced  hv 
Hancock,  Wheatstone,  ami  Faraday.  The  last  two 
physic.sts  recognised  its  fitness  as  an  insulator  of  wires 
conveying  eleotmity.  and  it  was  so  employed  iu  the 
first  subinarme  cable,  laid  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Walker  in 
ihe  Channel  and  subsequently  in  that  laid  between 
Dover  and  Calais  m 1851,  and  in  the  Transatlantic 
cab.es. 

The  only  guttapercha  suitable  for  insulating  cables 
IS  omaiued  from  the  species  Isonandra,  iuhabitiuo- 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  during  the  last  foitv 
yeais  the  trees  have  neaily  been  exterminated  by 
the  natives  recklessly  cutting  down  the  second  growth 
The  origital  'Ariety,  the  dsoiiaudia  Guiia  oi  Kooket 
IS  now  only  found  on  the  Cbasseriau  EAate  iu  the 
old  forest  ofBoukett  Tunab  (Hill  of  Tin),  situated 
in  the  middle  of  Singapore.  Other  repreBeutatives  of 
the  speoiGs  are ‘‘‘so  becoming  scarce,  and  the  gums 
of  the  African  Aasstrt  rarbii  the  Guianan  d/fmtsmi.s 
Batata,  and  the  i’aymta  Leeni  aie  very  inferior 
substitutes.  Fortunately  the  Dutch  have  taken  nn 
the  culture  of  the  plant  in  Java  with  success  ■ but 
it  would  be  well  if  strious  attention  were  turned 
to  its  propagation  iu  Singapore,  Us  native  habitat 
Gutta  peiclia  farming  is  likely  to  bs  profitable 


A tree  recedtly  discovered  in,  tee  Sequoia  National 
Park  was  4lJ  feet  in  diameter.  i'50  feet  high,  and 
had  6,126  aaouai  rings  of  growth. 

The  motio  the  Biazniaua  hud  stamped  upon,  their 
now  20  rs.  broze  o .in  is  “ Vmtem  popundo,  vintem 
ganho,” — a cent  saved  is  a cent  earned. — American 


Grocer, 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  LEAF  DISEASE 
IN  COFFEE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OE  THE  “MADRAS  TIMES.” 

Sir, — Some  of  your  plauting  readers  might  be  dis- 
posed to  try  whether  the  immersion  of  coffee  seed  in 
hot  water  previous  to  sowing  would  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  partly,  or  altogether,  leaf  disease-  The 
idea  was  suggested  to  me  by  reading  part  of  an  article, 
of  which  the  enclosed  * is  an  extract  in  the  London 
Standard,  and  I also  enclose  an  extract  t from  Ste- 
phen’s Book  of  the  Farm,  shewing  how  seed  was 
pickled  to  prevent  smut  in  barley,  wheat  and  oats. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I steeped  2 lots  of  coffee  seed  in 
hot  water  of  120  and  130  degrees  Fahrenheit,  res- 
pectively, for  5 minutes,  after  soaking  it  in  cold  water 
for  15  hours  previously.  It  was  quite  soft  and  was 
sown  immediately.  It  has  come  up  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  I am  making  nurseries  with  the  seedlings.  Next 
year,  if  I am  spared,  I shall  steep  some  in  still  hotter 
water,  say  135  degrees,  as  the  cold  moisture  in  the 
seed  after  soaking  in  cold  water  cools  the  water 
considerably. 

S,  E.  Wynaad,  19th  Julylr90.  T.  M. 


Enclosures. 

* Extract  from  Standard  of  November  6th,  1888, 
Home  and  Foreign  Aoricdltube. 

Farmers  who  have  not  finished  sowing  their  wheat 
may  with  advantage  study  the  results  of  some  important 
experiments  in  the  prevention  of  bunt  and  smut  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Jansen,  of  Copenhagen,  and  recorded  in 
the  new  numbt-r  of  the  R 'jal  Agricultural  Society’s 
Journal  Mr.  Jansen  has  found  by  repeated  trials 
that  hi  th  the  fungoid  diseases  referred  to  can  be  pre- 
vented by  immersing  the  seeds  of  wheat,  barley  or 
oats  in  water  of  the  temperature  of  127  to  135  deg'ees, 
Fahrenheit.  In  the  case  of  wheat  and  oats  immersion 
for  6 minutes,  without  previous  soaking  fuffiees,  but 
the  husk  of  barley  adheres  so  tightly  that  it  is  necessary 
to  soak  the  grain  in  cold  water  for  abont  12  hours,  and 
afterwards  to  place  it  iu  hot  water  f-ir  5 minutes. 

It  is  important  to  observe  tbit  a temperature  of  136 
degrees  is  the  extreme  allowable  with  safety.  This 
prevention  is  recommended  for  wheat  instead  of  the 
ordinary  plan  of  dressing  the  seed  witli  sulphate  of 
copper  or  other  chemical  preparation,  because  we  are 
told  the  latter  treatment  is  injurious  to  the  grain 
and  the  crop  grown  from  it. 

Sulpha  te  of  copper  in  the  quantities  generally  used, 
Mr,  Jansen  says,  destroys  not  only  the  fungus  but 
from  3 to  10  per  cent  of  the  seed  corn;  whereas 
water,  at  the  temperature  mentioned  above  is  harmless 
to  the  grain,  though  destructive  to  the  fungus,  nor 
is  this  all,  for  the  experimenter  finds  that  the  vitality 
of  the  plants  not  killed  is  impaired  by  sulphate  of 
copper  so  that  their  average  weight  in  autumn  is  di- 
minished. This  year  he  found  that  the  yield  of  wheat 
in  plots  sown  withhe?t  disinfected  seed  was  30  per 
cent,  more  in  grain  and  23  per  cent,  more  in  straw 
than  that  of  plots  sown  with  grain  dressed  with  the 
chemical  preparation. 

Extract  from  Stephens’  Book  of  the  Farm,  Vol. 
1.  Para  2307. 

Seed  wheat  should  be  pickled,  that  is  subjected  to  pre- 
paration in  a certain  kind  of  liquor,  before  it  is  sown, 
in  order  to  insure  it  against  the  attack  of  a lungal 
disease  in  the  ensuing  summer  called  smut,  which 
renders  the  crop  comparatively  worthless.  So  i e f;ir- 
mers  affect  to  despise  this  precaution,  as  ■ ritii  »ti  g- 
in  an  unfounded  reliance  on  an  imagirary  epetifi  : 
but  the  existence  of  smut,  and  its  baneful  effect  upon 
the  wheat  crop,  are  no  imaginary  evils;  and  when 
expeiience  has  proved,  iu  numbi rltss  instances,  that 
steeped  grain  prevents  the  appearance  of  this  serious 
disease,  the  small  trouble  which  pickling  imposes  may 
surely  be  undertaken  rather  than  place  the  entire 
crop  in  jeopardy.  Why  pickling  tho  seed  should  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  smut  in  the  crop  is  a 
((uestion  more  easily  asked  than  answered  ; and  it  is 
perhaps  because  it  has  never  received  a satisfactory 
answer  that  pickling  is  disregarded  by  some  fanpers. 
Jifo  valid  objection  can  be  stated  against  tho  practice,' 


for  the  palpable  fact  stands  obv  ous  to  conviction,  that 
one  field  sown  with  pickled  wheat,  and  otherwise 
managed  in  the  utuai  wa  , will  escape  the  smnt, 
while  the  adjoining  one  managed  in  exactly  a similar 
manner,  but  sown  with  wheat  in  it,?  ordinary  state, 
will  he  almost  destroyed  with  the  disease. 

I have  seen  such  a case  tested  by  two  neighbouring 
farmers,  the  Messrs.  Fenton,  Jaie  tenants  of  Nevay 
and  Eas.sie,  in  Forfashire.  It  is  true  that  on  some 
farms,  wheat  sown  in  its  usual  state,  escapes  the  disease, 
which  I have  heard  the  late  Mr.  Oliver,  Lochend, 
near  Edinburgh,  state  was  the  case  on  his  farm  ; and 
it  is  also  true  that  pickling  does  not  entirely  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  on  other  farms;  but  such 
cases  do  not  prove  that  every  farm  n-ust  also  be  free 
of  smut,  indeed  no  one,  beforehand,  can  aver  that 
any  farm  shall  be  so,  and  while  so  much  uncertainty 
exists,  the  safer  practice  will  be  to  pickle  the  seed, 
the  expense  being  a mere  trifle. 

It  is  now  an  ascertained  fact  that  vaccination  will 
not  insure  immunity  from  small  pox,  yet  it  certainly 
very  much  modifies  its  attack,  when  it  does  occur, 
and  precisely  so  is  the  case  wilh  pickling  wheat. 

[There  is  no  harm  in  trying  experiments,  hut 
the  misery  of  it  is  that  plants,  the  most  healthy  and 
robust  as  they  spring  from  the  ground,  get  at  once 
infected,  if  leaf  disease  is  in  the  locality  or  country. — 
Ed.  T.  a J 

^ 

The  Foochow  native  paper  states  that  the  tea 
trade  in  Formosa  this  year,  has  been  very  brisk, 
and  that  the  Douglas  Company  had  three  steamers 
carrying  the  tea. — China  Mail. 

Sulphurous  Acid  is  now  being  used  to  act  upon 
starch  under  pressure  and  at  a high  temperature. 
The  product,  after  neutralisation,  is  Schumann’s 
universal  gum,  which  is  soluble  and  extremely 
adhesive,  and  closely  resembles  gum  arabic,  which 
is  now  very  scarce  and  dear.—Jiulia-Hubher  and 
Gutta-Fercha  Journal,  Dec.  8th. 

Nev/  Zealand  Flax. — Says  the  Next)  Zealand 
Herald  “ The  import  of  New  Zaland  flax  into  the 
United  States  under  the  McKinley  tariff  should  give 
this  industry  a fillip,  and  lead  to  its  more  extensive 
introduction  for  manufacturing  purposes  into  the 
Great  Republic.  Captain  Webb  (of  Arnold,  Cheney 
and  Co.)  states  that  the  duty  formerly  charged  was 
25  dollars,  or  £6  per  ton  which  was  a pretty  heavy 
impost. 

A New  Industry  has  sprung  up  in  Germany  with 
young  leaves  of  the  strawberry.  These  are  taken, 
carefully  dried  and  used  instead  of  Chinese  tea.  They 
are  said  to  give  a decoction  nearly  approaching 
that  of  tea  in  flavor,  and  having  the  same  refresh- 
ing influence.  In  many  parts  of  England  the  leaves 
of  the  raspberry,  hedge  bramble  and  of  the  sage 
are  commonly  taken  as  a substitute  for  tea.  The 
Chinese  use  the  common  sage  very  largely  in 
flavoring  tea  for  their  own  use. — Mildura  Cultivator. 

A Botanical  Diecovery. — A very  important  discov- 
ery is  reported  from  Goa,  writes  a correspondent. 
For  what  can  be  gathered  from  a pamphlet  issued 
by  Mr.  B.  F.  da  Costa,  a gentleman  well-known  in 
Portuguese  scientific  circles,  he  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered in  the  milk  of  Nivol-Cantein  (Euphorbia 
nerlifoHa)  an  admirable  substuute  for  guita-percha- 
The  plant  is  abundant,  and  grows  wild  iu  the  Concan 
districts,  generally  used  for  hedges.  Mr.  da  Costa 
in  desciibing  its  qualities,  says  ihat  it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  it  softens  under  heat,  and  hardens  in  the 
cold.  It  receives  and  retail  s a given  moulded  shape, 
can  be  cast  into  very  thin  sheets,  and  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  minutest  impressions  on  its  surface. 
It  is  liable  to  become  sticky,  if  exposed  to  the  sun. 
In  its  dried  state,  it  is  of  a chocolate  colour.  In 
fact,  it  has  all  the  properties  of  gutta-percha. 
— Pioneer,  January  2nd, 
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COMPAEATIVE  CONSUMPTION  OF  TEA  FROM 
DIFFERENT  SOURCES  IN  BRITAIN. 

The  fig'irea  afforded  by  Messrs.  Oow,  Wilson  & 
Stanton  are  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  extraordin- 
ary revolution  which  the  tea  trade  in  Britain  has  under- 
gone between  1878  and  1890.  In  the  former  year  Indian 
tea  had  commenced  to  be  a formidable  competitor 
with  China,  the  proportions  consumed  by  British 
tea  drinkers  having  been  23  per  cent  of  Indian  to 
77  of  China.  Ceylon  did  not  shew  even  1 per  cent 
until  1884,  when  the  proportions  had  become 
China  63  por  cent;  Indian  36  and  Ceylon  1.  In 
1887,  IndiijD  with  45  per  cent  and  Ceylon  with 
6 per  cent,  became,  for  the  first  time,  unitedly 
in  advance  of  China:  51  per  cent  against  49.  In 
1889  Indian  by  itself  took  first  place  wiih  62  per 
cent,  and  retained  this  position  in  1890.  Mean- 
time Cevlon  had  risen,  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  18  per 
cent,  while  China  had  receded  to  30  per  cent,  in  the 
market  in  which  she  was  once  supreme.  In  the 
next  few  years  the  competition  will  be  mainly 
between  the  mature  giant  of  India  and  tho  young 
giant  of  Ceylon,  the  aged  genius  who  presides 
over  the  product  of  the  flowery  land  sinking 
gradually,  wo  feel  pretly  certain,  into  decrepitude 
and  decay.  While  India  is  now,  afier  passing  the 
limit  of  100,000,000  lb.,  making  but  slight  annual 
advances,  Ceylon  is  increasing  her  output  at  a rate 
wbioh  in  less  than  a decade  is  likely  to  see  her  exports, 
which  were  inappreciable  in  1883,  up  to  the  round 

100.000. 000  of  pounds,  with  India  probably  at 

140.000. 000  and  China  a vanishingquantity  of  perhaps 

10.000. 000.  The  figures  for  deliveries,  (for  export  and 
consumption),  in  tho  season  ended  May  1890,  were;  — 

Inlian  tea  ..  ••  101,000,000  1b. 

Cey'on  ,,  ..  ••  32  000,000  ,, 

Java  3,280,000  „ 

China  „ ..  ..  87,652,000  „ 

More  than  one-third  of  the  latter  was  for  fxport.— 
The  import  of  Indian  tea  in  October  1890  was 
so  high  as  15,237,000  lb„  with  deliveries  equal 
to  9,822.000.  Of  Ceylon  the  highest  import  was 
5,142,000  in  July,  tho  highest  figure  for  deliveries 
being’  3,960,009  in  September,  But  in  May  1889 
the  deliveries  had  exceeded  6 millions  by  19,890  1b. 
The  rapid  rate,  indeed,  at  which  Ceylon  is  gaining 
on  India  and  distancing  China,  is  the  special 
feature  of  tho  really  revolutionary  returns  which 
reveal  the  recent  history  of  the  tea  trade.  In 
looking  at  the  figures  for  import  of  Ceylon  tea 
into  Britain,  we  must  not  forget  that  our  exports 
direct  to  Australia  now  exceed  2^  millions  of 
pounds,  while  to  other  oolonies  and  foreign  coun- 
tries we  send  more  than  a further  half  million. 
The  actual  distribution  of  our  1890  crop  was 
To  Britain  . . 42,828,743  lb. 

,,  Australia  . . 2,562,861  ,, 
other  countries. . 661,865  ,, 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 


(From  the  II.  and  C.  Mail,  Dec.  2(ith.) 

Rkodlxtion  of  the  Supplies. — We  understand  that 
at  a meeting  of  Indian  Tea  Brokers,  held  this  week,  it 
was  resolved  that  endeavours  should  be  made  to 
regulate  the  quantity  of  Indian  tea  offered  at  auction 
in  January  to  35,000  packages  per  week,  and  in 
February  to  30,000  packages,  after  which  a further 
meeting'is  to  be  bold  to  consider  the  matter, 

Indian  Tea.  in  France. — Wo  learn  that  the  Indian 
Tea  Districts’  Association  have  submitted  to  the  Trade 
and  Treaties  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  a 
special  report  upon  tho  desirability  of  obtaining  a re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  duty  levied  upon  tea  entering 
France.  A simultaneous  effort  will  be  made  through 


the  London  Chamber  of  Oommoroe  to  get  the  industry 
better  terms  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the 
French  Customs  Tariff. 

Indian  and  Ohylon  Tea  in  America. — They  are 
selling  inferior  China  tea,  some  of  it  re-shipped  from 
Loudon  in  the  United  States  as  “ English  Breakfast 
Tea,”  and  obtaining  a high  price  for  it.  Americans 
who  have  been  in  England  lately  know  something  about 
the  merits  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  ; and  on  their 
return  these  visitors  to  Europe  express  their  opinion 
rather  freely  upon  the  China  and  Japan  tea  offered 
them  at  many  American  hotels.  This  should  holp  the 
sale  of  Indiau  and  Ceylon  teas  in  America. 

Pricfs  of  Produce. — The  prices  of  produce,  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  previous  year,  do  not  show 
general  depression,  and  with  the  steady  increase  of 
con  sumption  the  outlook  seems  more  favourable  than 
was  lately  the  case.  In  the  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  there 
are  no  special  causes  of  oomplaiut,  and  importers  and 
brokers  are  inclined  to  take  a hopeful  view  of  tho 
outlook. 

Oleaeing  Tea. — The  Commissioners  of  OuBtoms 
have  appointed  a corumilteo  with  instructions  to 
report  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  accounts  are  kept 
in  connection  with  tho  various  bonded  warehouses 
particularly  those  in  which  tea  is  stored. 

^ 

DAVIDSON’S  SIROCOO. 

Mr.  Davidson  has  drawn  our  attention  to  a long 
letter  in  which  he  meets  criticisms  on  bis  down- 
draught sirocco.  We  cannot  find  room  for  the  letter 
entire,  but  we  make  extracts  as  follows:  — 

When  your  paper  reached  me  in  Belfast  on  the 
former  occasion,  I at  once  telegraphed  to  my  agents,  to, 
if  possib’e,  asci-rtr.iu  where  the  machine  was  to  which 
“ Darjeoliug-ite  ” referred,  and  for  them  promptly  to 
send  my  engineer,  Mr.  Maguire,  to  the  place  to  put 
matters  to  right. 

After  some  delay  this  was  ascertained,  and  Mr. 
Maguire  visited  the  garden.  On  examining  the  machine 
he  found  fitted  upon  the  outlet  of  tho  fan,  a pipe  for 
conveying  the  exhaust  air  to  the  leaf  withering  loft, 
and  not  only  was  this  pipe  in  itself  much  too  small  to 
let  the  necessary  amount  of  air  escape  (unless  the  fan 
were  driven  at  about  double  or  treble  the  speed  I arranged 
it  for)  but  the  ait  pa'^sage  through  it  was  further 
l)locked  by  the  pipe  having  several  angles  in  it,  and 
its  end  was  entirely  closed,  but  ho'es  were  made  along 
it  to  let  tho  air  out  in  small  jets,  in  accordance  with 
D'rjeoliugite’s  special  ideas  for  withering  his  leaf. 

Of  course  Mr.  Maguire  insisted  on  this  pipe  being 
removed,  as  I did  not  arrange  for  the  machine  being 
worked  as  a compound  leaf  wilherer  and  tea  drier, 
and  he  very  properly  declined  to  make  any  test  until 
it  was  taken  off,  eventually  it  was  removed,  and  the 
trial  of  the  machine’s  capabilities  as  a drier  proceeded 
with.  The  details  of  the  trial  were  most  minutely 
entered  up  and  tabu'ated  in  one  of  my  usual  report 
forms  and  .signed  by  the  Manager  of  the  gard.  n.  This 
report  shows  164  lb,  of  tea  dried  in  the  hour  with 
124  Ih.  wood  fuel,  and  as  it  bears  the  Manager’s  signa- 
ture, it  would  be  casting  a serious  imputation  upon 
him,  were  I in  any  way  to  doubt  its  being  a “ really 
fair  trial  ” (ns  your  other  correspondent,  “ A Manager 
<fec.”  asks  me  to  do)  or  to  impute  inaccuracy  to  what 
he  signed. 

My  estimate  was  that  the  machineconld  dry  about 
1(0  lb  of  tea  per  hour  with  about  130  !b  of  ordinarily 
good  wood  fuel. 

Now,  sir,  have  I,  or  have  1 not,  proved  my  case  “ up 
to  the  hill”  as  against  Darjeeliugites  original  accusations 
that  the  muchiue  could  only  dry  half  that  amount  of  tea 
per  hour,  and  would  burn  five  tin. os  tlie  amount  of  wood  ? 

‘‘Darjeeling”  I see  statis,  that  although  “The 
mechanical  arrangemeuts  are  othuwise  good,  one  fault 
of  the  S'rocco  is  tliatdry  air  does  not  enter  the  machine 
but  the  damp  ah'  of  the  floor,”  hut  surely  he  scAroely 
expects  tho  machine  to  manufecture  its  own  air  supply 
as  well  as  work  his  p pe  contrivance  in  addition  to  dry- 
ing tho  tea  ! 1 He,  ho.vever,  says  his  pipe  contrivance 
“ cannot  affect  tho  action  of  the  fan,”  and  certainly  if 
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the  (an  can  cope  with  Ruch  a blockade  aa  be  applied  on 
it  without  being  affected  thereby,  why  he  may  perhaps 
find  it  making  its  own  supply  of  air  some  day  aa  well ! ! 

Meantime,  however,  I would  a lvise  him  to  pro- 
vide the  stove  with  a direct  supply  of  air  from  out- 
side the  house,  even  although  it  be  at  the  point  of 
complete  saturation  (which  is  seldom  if  ever  the 
case  with  the  outside  atmosphere)  as  air  fully 
■tturated  at  65°  F.  if  raised  to  120°  F.  becomes  prac- 
tically dry  air — which  latter  temperature  is  as  low  as 
air  ever  reaches  in  the  exhaust  of  the  fan.  Hence 
saturated  air  at  65°,  forms  practical! ij  a dry  air  supply 
for  an  apparatus  which  discharges  its  exhaust  air  at 
120°  F.  Wnat  causes  many  managers  to  think  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  outside  atmosphere 
on  wet  days  that  their  driers  give  lower  results  than 
on  dry  days,  is  that  on  wet  days  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  tea-house  are  usually  closed  up,  and  they 
go  on  using  the  same  air  that  is  within  the  house 
over  and  over  again  with  but  little  fresh  air  being 
admitted,  and  it  is  not  long  till  this  becomes  absolu- 
tely saturated  even  at  the  high  temperature  it  attains 
to,  seeing  that  a Down  draft  Sirocco  passes  about 
300,000  cubic  feet  of  air  through  it  per  hour  and  turns 
about  200  to  2601b.  weight  of  water  into  vapour  in 
the  same  time — so  that  ere  long  the  machine  is  actu- 
ally drawing  in  hot  vapour  with  very  little  air  in 
it  and  drying  with  superheated  vapour  instead  of  hot 
air  to  the  very  serious  detriment  of  the  quality  of 
the  tea  produced.  On  fine  dry  days  the  windows 
and  doors  of  the  tea-house  are  all  wide  open,  aud  the 
vapour  gets  out,  aud  fresh  air  gets  freely  in  and  the 
drying  goes  on  so  much  better  in  consequence. 

My  advice  to  all  users  of  Siroccos  is,  to  either  blow 
the  exhaust  air  out  of  the  factory  entirely  or  else 
provide  a large  duct  to  lead  fresh  air  to  the  stoves 
from  the  outside  atmosphere. 

From  the  testimonials  adhibited  we  quote  as 
follows  : — 

From. — J.  N.  Campbell  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
Morary  Tea  Estate  Musketry  [ !— Ed.  T.  .of.]  Ceylon, 
22nd  August  1890. 

“ Outturn  per  hour  of  dried  tea  214  lb.  wood  fuel 
per  hour  98  lb.  This  is  equal  to  about  2§lb.  oftea 
dried  per  lb.  of  fuel.'’ 

From. — H.  D.  Dean,  Esq.  Superintendent  Kinlyre 
Tea  Estate,  Ma.‘keliya,  Ceylon,  6th  August  1890. 

“ I am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  capalbiJities  of 
the  Down-draft  are  in  no  way  over-estimated  in  the 
advertisements,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
from  180  to  2001b.  tea  an  hour  can  be  easily  obtained 
from  the  machine.” 


MIXED  SPICES. 

A correspondent  asks  the  nature  of  mixed  spices, 
a question  the  reply  to  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
many.  Mixed  spices  are  a compound  of  many  different 
sorts,  in  order  to  save  the  housekeeper  time,  trouble 
and  expense.  She  need  no  longer  buy  a small  quan- 
tity of  many  sorts  and  experiment  in  combining  them 
in  the  right  proportion,  for  this  is  done  for  her  by 
the  spice  dealer.  In  a popular  formula  the  fo’lowiug 
eighteen  kinds  of  spice  are  ustd  : AVhite  perpor, 

shot  pepper,  allspice,  ginger,  mustard,  coriander  seed, 
celery  seed,  cloves,  long  pepper,  cardamom  seed,  cassia 
buds,  cumiu  seed,  mace,  caraway  seed,  Ceylon  cinna- 
mon, bay  leaves,  Chili  pepper,  Malabar  pepper.  The 
proportions  are  kept  secret  by  the  leading  mixers, 
being  regarded  private  property. — American  Grocer. 


flll.NA  ; I'RomSED  IM I’ROVEMEJS’TS  IN  TEA 
(iROWJNO. 

Mr.  E.  Putin B,  who  lately  gave  the  Shanghai 
Chamber  of  Oon.m  tco  some  information  as  to  hia 
propoBals  w.th  retercnco  to  ttie  cultivation  of  the  t(ta 
plant  in  Ch  iiB,  wr.tcs  to  the  aV.-O.  JJaihj  Ncros  as 
uqdcr  from  Tiintsiu,  whoro  he  has  beep  stopping  op 


bis  way  to  Peking.  Mr.  Pinches  says : — 

‘Briefly  my  proposals  are  simply  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  from  the  Government  at  Peking  a tract  of 
land  either  at  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Foochow  or  Formosa, 
to  be  liauded  over  to  a Chinese  Company  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  15  years,  in  which  would  be 
established  a tea-garden  to  be  worked  in  the  same 
manner  as  tea  gardens  are  worked  in  India.  The 
very  latest  tea  machinery  would  be  introduced, 
suitable  buildings  ercctvd  and  the  tea  bush  cultivated 
and  plucked  in  the  same  manner  as  in  India.  The 
introduotiou  of  machinery  would  considerably  lessen 
the  cost  of  the  tea  and  give  China  a better  chance  of 
competing  with  India.  It  would  also  improve  the 
make  and  appearance  of  the  tea.  The  reason  to  my 
mind  why  China  tea  has  so  fallen  off  in  quality  is 
simply  that  less  attention  is  now  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant  than  used  to  be  given  formerly. 
The  cultivator  has  received  a lower  price  for  his 
tea  year  by  year.  To  meet  this,  instead  of  working 
up  his  cultivation  more,  so  as  to  get  an  increased 
yield  from  his  plant  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  his 
tea  and  also  improve  its  quality,  he  has  spent  less 
on  cultivation,  thus  hoping  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
his  tea,  entirely  forgetting  that  by  doing  so  he  is 
really  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
The  Chinese — at  any  rate  in  Formo-a,  the  only  tea 
district  of  which  I can  speak  with  confidence — have 
simply  no  idea  whatever  of  pruning  as  understood 
in  India.  As  a rule  the  tea  hash  is  hacked  down  once 
in  about  six  years,  branches  being  left  split  half- 
way down  in  a most  barbarous  manner.  Scientific 
pruning  means  rca'ly  giving  the  tea  bush  a new 
lease  of  life.  After  a searon's  plucking,  especially  as 
done  in  China,  there  are  a certain  number  of  twigs 
which  have  a partially  dead  bark,  aud  which  if  left 
alone  will  next  plucking  season  only  givo  very  few 
leaves,  and  these  of  a thin  sapless  character.  Out 
away  this  partially  dead  wood  at  the  end  of  the 
plucking  season  and  next  year  when  the  sap  commences 
to  rise  you  will  have  a fine  young  shoot  which  will  not 
only  give  you  plenty  of  leaf  but  will  also  be  good  qua- 
lity. I have  always  found  the  foil  round  a Chinese  tea 
bush  caked  so  hard  that  a fork  could  scatcoly  penetrate 
it.  If  this  soil  were  p"operly  loosened  by  forking  round 
the  bush  more  moisture  would  get  to  the  surface  roolB 
of  the  bush,  and  thus  ensure  a more  rapid  rise  of 
sap,  which  a^aiu  v a,ildi  of  course  mean  increased 
quantities  of  leaf.  Again,  the  Chinese  system  of 
plucking  is  very  bad.  Chinese  v/ait  till  in  a plot  of 
tea  all  the  bushes  have  got  a lot  of  leaf  on  them, 
and  then  men,  women  and  children,  sometimes  the 
latter  only  five  years  of  age,  are  let  loose  among  the 
tea  bushes.  Nearly  every  leaf  is  ripped  off  the  bush 
whether  it  is  properly  ready  or  net.  Some  of  the 
leaves  have  of  course  grown  too  old  and  others  are 
not  properly  re.\dy.  To  get  the  best  quality  of  leaf 
you  must  be  constantly  going  r.und  your  tea  garden, 
say  once  in  7 day.s  or  fo,  only  taking  the  leaf  which 
is  perfectly  ready  and  leaving  the  rest  for  your  next 
time  of  going  round.  Practice  a'one  of  course  can 
teach  you  this.  If  you  allow  leaf  to  grow 
too  long  it  bfcomes  hard  and  difficult  to 
manuf»cture  and  does  not  make  good  tea.  On  tka 
other  hand  it  yon  pluck  it  too  young  you  lose  leaf,  as 
if  it  had  been  allowed  to  grow  a little  longer,  it  would 
have  weighed  more.  It  seems  to  me  a most  extraord- 
inary thing  that  such  an  intelligent  race  as  the  Chinese 
undoubtedly  are  ehould  calmly  sit  down  and  allow  one 
of  their  most  imporlant  industries  to  pass  away  from 
them  without  making  au  effort  to  prevent  it.  If 
figures  are  true  facts,  unless  the  Chinese  make  some 
attempt  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  at  the  present 
rale  of  yearly  dc crease  in  the  China  tea  crop,  about, 
four  or  five  years  should  see  the  end.  There  are 
plenty  of  tea  garden.s  in  India  which  can  lay  their 
whole  crop  down  in  London  at  an  average  cost  of  7d 
per  pound,  some  even  less.  Cliina  at  jmesent  cannot 
do  this.  First  lob  China  tty  what  can  be  done  by  a 
better  system  of  cultivation  and  the  introduction  of 
the  latest  tea  tuachiuery,  and  then,  if  that  is  not 
enough  to  p'ace  her  on  an  equal  footing  with  India, 
1 the  lilcin  must  be  done  away  with.’— C/tWiit  Alail. 
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CEYLON  TEA  IN  KUSSIA: 

the  James  Taylob  Testimonal. 

Kandy,  Jan.  14th. 

Sir, — I beg  to  transmit  copy  of  letter  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Ceylon  Association  in  London, 
together  with  the  connected  correspondence  which 
is  of  public  interest. — I am,  &o., 

A.  PHILIP, 

Secretary  to  the  Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon, 


LETTER  FROM  ME.  LEAKE. 

4,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  Dec  . 24th  1890. 

To  A.  Philip,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Planters’  Association 
Kandy,  Ceylon. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  1st  iust.Tnt,  informing  me  that 
the  available  balance  of  the  vote  of  K5,000  towards 
Mr.  Rogivue’a  mission  to  Russia  is  now  K‘2,485'56. 
Of  this  I tike  due  note. 

I enclose  a letter  addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  Rogivue 
together  with  a translation  by  him  of  an  article  from 
a Russian  newspaper. 

I am  also  sending  you  by  this  mail  a copy  of  a letter 
addressed  by  our  Association  here  to  Lord  Knutsford 
on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  increase  of  the  amount 
to  be  contribution  by  Ceylon  for  military  expenditure. 

In  respect  of  this  document  tho  Association  hag 
been  greatly  indebted  to  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  lor  the 
care  and  trouble  he  has  taken  in  drawing  it  up. 

Wishing  the  Planters’  Association  and  its  officers 
many  happy  and  useful  years, — I remaiu,  yours  faith- 
fully, Wm.  Martin  Leake. 

P.  S. — Our  list  for  the  Taylor  Testimonial  amounts 
now  to  £106  7s.  The  following  names  have  to  be  added 
to  the  list : — 


The  Colombo  Commercial  Company,  Ld.  . . £5  5 0 

C.  E.  G.Hatherell,  Efq 2 10  0 

Messrs.  Geo.  White  & Co.  . . . . ..220 

R.  A.  Cameron,  E q.  ..  ..  ..  ..110 

Sir  G.  H.  D.  IvpUins tone,  Bart..  ..  ..110 

J.  H.  Alexandir,  E?q ..  ..110 


“The  'Tea  Fund,” 

Moscow,  lst/13th  December,  1890. 

To  A.  Philip,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Ceylon  Planters’  As- 
Booiation,  Kandy. 

Sir, — I wrote  you  last  on  the  30th  August/llth 
September  and  have  since  sent  you  through  Mr. 
Wm.  Martin  Leake,  London,  my  general  report  upon 
my  mission  in  Russia,  dated  Loudon,  15th  October 
1890,  which  I trust,  has  reached  you  iu  order  and 
has  given  satisfaction  to  your  Committee. 

In  London  where  I was  for  about  three  weeks,  I 
was  indeed  very  fortuuato  in  making  arrangements 
with  an  old  and  kind  friend,  Mr.  P.  G.  Spence, 
who  gave  me,  with  capital  credit,  good  advices  and 
introductions,  a very  h:  Ipiug  hand  for  the  establish- 
ment of  n business  here  in  order  to  push  by  the 
direct  trade  the  Ceylon  Tea  in  Russia.  I re- 
turned here  about  a month  ago  and  I am  now 
ready  to  open  on  Monday  next,  3rd/15th  iust., 
my  office  and  store  of  the  “ Ceylon  Tea  and 
Produce  Agency  of  Rus-ia,”  for  the  sale  by  retail, 
wholesale  and,  or,  otherwise,  the  fpeciality  of  “Ceylon 
tea  ’’  exclusively,  which,  as  I have  already  written  you, 
has  never  before  been  brought  as  pure  to  the  reach  of 
tea  consumers  in  this  country, 

I am  expectiug  iu  a day  or  two  from  London  a first 
Bupply  of  Ceylon  tea  aelocted  by  me  espaciaJy  in 
London  to  suit  the  Russian  taste,  which,  I hope,  will 
sell  rapidly,  and  1 trust  to  have  before  long  to  report  of 
having  boon  successful  in  establishing  a good  aud  re- 
gular trade  for  this  staple  of  your  islnuu. 

A fact  worthy  of  notice— which,  1 think,  will  please 
your  Committee  as  showing  thatllussiun  merchants  begin 
to  take  groat  interest  iu  Ceylon  tea — is  thit  Mr.  Popoff, 
Managing-Dirootor  of  Ibo  largo  firm  of  K.  N.  C.  Popolf 
Bros.  & Co.,  L'lnited,  whom,  when  I visited  him  two 
months  ago,  wonll  not  listen  to  anything  about  Ucyiou 
teas,  will  now  very  siiortly  proceed  to  Cey  lon  with  a Dr. 
(ProfcBSor  of  Chemistry  )to  analyeo  aud  taste  them  there, 


study  everything  connected  with  their  planting  and 
manufacture.  ’This,  of  course,  is  a very  important 
question  and  shows  a good  advance  iu  the  work 
(lone  by  me  iu  Russia,  as  I am  certain  it  will  very 
soon  lead  to  large  imports  of  Ceylon  tea  into  Ku'-sia. 

Regarding  the  Reuter’s  telegram  published  in  the 
Oeylou  papers  some  time  ago,  “ that  the  Russian  Mi- 
nister of  Commerce  proposed  to  establish  a direct  trade 
with  Colombo  and  to  introduce  Ceylon  tea  into  Russia,’’ 
I may  mention  that  the  other  day,  on  my  return  to 
St.  Petersburg,  wishing  to  interview  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  His  Excellency  M.  Pichnegraleky,upon  this 
important  question,  I had  tho  good  fortune  of  an 
audience  with  him,  and  he  told  me  that  the  question 
hag  indeed  been  brought  before,  and  agitated  by,  the 
Government,  but  that,  up  to  this  time,  the  best 
means  to  bo  adopted  to  do  it,  bas  not  yet  been 
found.  However,  he  thinks  that  my  establishment 
in  Russia  to  sell  Ceylon  tea  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  matter,  and  he  offered  me  every  kind  of  pro- 
tection and  assistance  in  my  enterprise.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Russian  Government  will  do  anything  to 
introduce  into  the  country  and  protect  an  article  of 
"first  necessity”  to  tho  Russian  public,  which  they 
can  procure  so  much  nearer  than  China  and  of  better 
and  purer  quality.  They  have  been  stimulated  by 
numerous  articles  published  in  the  Russian  press 
upon  the  subject,  of  which  1 send  you  the  transla- 
tion of  one,  which  will  perhaps  interest  your  Com- 
mittee and  the  public  in  Ceylon. 

My  work  of  “ reclame  ” for  Ceylon  tea  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  completed.  I shall  have  still  large 
expenses  to  incur  for  advertisements,  publications,  etc. 
and  will  require  all  the  money  available  for  me  iu 
London,  voted  for  the  purpose  by  your  Committee; 
and  I hope  that  the  latter  will  continue  to  support 
me,  and  be,  later  on,  in  a position  to  grant  me,  if 
necessary,  soms  further  funds  to  be  spent  for  the 
continuation  of  ray  work. — I remaiu,  dear  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  M.  Rogivdb. 

[Translation  of  an  article  published  on  the  16/28 
October  1890,  in  the  3fosl-ow$lcy  Jf'edamosfii, 

No.  286.J 

The  New  Ceylon  Tea  Market  for  Russia. 

A telegram  from  St.  Petersburg  on  the  1st  Ootober 
1890  says  the  followiog: — “The  Minister  of  Finauce 
and  Foreigh  Affairs  had  proposed  the  establishment 
of  direct  commercial  communication  with  Ceylon,  iu 
order  to  introduce  Ceylon  teas  in  our  markets.  It  is 
coutemplnted,  with  this  proposal,  to  get  iadependent 
of  English  tea  markets  aud  to  prevent  the  adulteration 
of  teas  which  is  more  and  more  complained  about  as 
taking  place  in  China  and  London.” 

This  appears  to  us  as  a.  word  of  gold  on  behalf  of 
Rusfiau  interests.  Up  to  the  present  time,  we  Russians, 
on  account  of  our  little  enterprising  spirit,  have 
bought,  and  are  buying,  have  drunk  and  are  drinking 
Ceylon  aud  Japan  teas  (where  we  have  no  Russian 
agents)  as  China  teas,  through  the  medium  of  English 
merchants. 

Japan  tea  differs  very  little  from  China  tea.  The 
Japanese  have  already,  long  ago,  taken  tbo  greatest 
care  and  trouble  with  the  planting  and  preparation 
of  their  tea;  let  us  say  moro.  The  Japanese  prepare 
tluir  tra  iu  a much  cleaner  way  than  the  Chinese, 
and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  smaller 
quantity  they  produce  and  also  by  the  “go-ahead” 
spirit  of  the  Japanese  who  are,  no  doubt,  more 
civilixed  than  tho  Chinese.  In  Japan  there 

is  no  primitive  dirty  hand-work  to  be  seen 
iu  the  preparation  of  tea  such  as  we  have  seen  and 
heard  as  being  done  in  China.  In  lud  a aud  Oeylou  the 
tea  manufacture  is  still  on  a higher  scale,  and,  as 
East  India  is  ot  so_  near  neighbourhood  with  the 
Otiinese  tea  hills,  it  is  quite  comiirchensib'e  that  they 
have  taken  so  much  of  the  Chinese  ideas  for  planting 
and  cultivating  tea,  tho  position  of  the  mountains 
and  the  climate  there  being  greatly  in  favor  of  good 
cultivation;  llio result  has  been  therefore,  that  very  fine 
qualities  of  tea  have  made  tlieir  appearance  from  tho 
hills  of  Hindustan.  But,  lot  us  go  further,  and  we  sto 
the  tea  cultivation  iu  tho  island  of  Coylon,  with  her 
peaceful  aud  hardworking  Sinbaleso  aud  the  most 
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Propitious  soil,  has,  in  every  respect,  gained  the  bes^ 
ground,  and  there  a plant  gives  12  to  15  pounds  of  tea’ 
whilst  the  same  plants  in  Obimi  would  give  only  about 
10  pounds,  and  this  only  stimulates  the  energy  of  the 
Sinhalese  and  in  luces  them  to  venture  largely  in  the 
planting  on  their  own  account. 

It  is  not  long  ago  that  Oeylon  began  to  plant  1&  '. 
and  already  such  enormous  and  splendid  i esults  have 
been  gained,  that  capitalists  have  taken  seriously  the 
matter  in  hand. 

The  teas  which  are  planted  and  prepared  in  Oeylon 
can  certainly,  with  very  few  exceptions,  be  advan- 
tageously compared  with  the  tea  produced  iu  the  best 
Provinces  of  China,  viz,,  Kiu-Trchow  and  Quen-Fan. 
The  tea  from  tho  Provinces  Fau-Bohea-Dan  and  Panau- 
(Asjara-Tan  teas  are  not  to  be  compared)  are  positively 
inferior  to  Oeylon  and  even  Japan  teas. 

Ceylon  tea,  however,  cannot  compete  for  flavor  and 
aroma  >yith  the  high  grades  of  China  “ Monings 
but  certainly  they  are  equal  to  the  best  Souchongs 
and  Paklings  to  be  seen  and  so  much  praised  in  China. 

All  these  kinds  base  their  first  and  best  grades, 
and  find  a large  sale  in  Europe. 

England  makes  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
with  her  tea  business,  especialJy  with  Russia,  where 
almost  ell  the  best  sorts — which  are  here  rather 
scarce  and  difficult  to  be  found — are  imported.  Such 
a second-hand  purchasing  method  is  of  course  very 
detrimental  to  us ; it  only  gives  help  to  the  foreign 
country  who  act  as  third  hands  in  our  tea  trade  and 
deprive  Russia  of  a lot  of  benefit.  In  view  of  our 
unsatisfied  requirements  in  high-class  teas,  which 
cannot  be  bought  on  the  direct  markets  without  the 
intervention  of  a third  patty,  the  offer  of  our 
Ministers  to  come  to  our  help  for  direct  communi- 
cation between  Russia  and  the  Ceylon  market  is  to 
be  considered  as  most  valuable  and  desirable.  At  any 
rate,  the  teas  bought  in  Ceylon  and  shipped  via 
Odessa,  have  the  great  advantage  of  a much  shorter 
voyage.  By  its  geographical  position  the  island  of 
Oeylon  is  certainly  by  half  nearer  Odessa  than 
(Shanghai,  and  again  also  nearer  than  Ohankow,  the 
only  market  rvhere  Russians  operate.  Therefore  the 
development  of  the  tea  purchases  in  Ceylon  would 
not  only  be  very  desirable  for  Russis,  but  also  a 
very  easy  possible  “ factum  ” to  attain.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  our  oldest  Russian  firms,  who  lead 
the  tea  business  in  Russia,  will  be  enterprising  enough 
and  have  the  energy  to  develop  in  the  proper  manner 
ihie,  luithout  doubt,  profitabla  business. 

As  a proof  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
this  business,  we  may  point  out  the  rather — so  to  say — 
secret  way  the  English  houses  are  specu’ating  upon  the 
Ceylon  Tea  Market.  They  conduct  this  business  in  such 
a clean,  “robber-like,"  better  said,  “ smuggling  " style 
and  fashion,  and  selling  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  for 
“Fooochow  ’’  teas,  which,  for  aroma,  laste,  flavour  and 
appearance  are  much  the  same.  Packing  also  is 
counterfeited ; and  with  tho  aid  of  English  agents, 
the  Ceylon  packages,  cards,  labels,  etc,,  are  trane- 
fonned  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  Chinese 
“ emballage." 

All  these  deceive  the  clients  and  lead  them  to  great 
errors  in  accepting  quietly  Oeylon  “ Souchongs  ” for 
Chinese  “ Monings.” 

Would  it  therefore  not  bo  better  that  we  Russians, 
instead  of  helping  the  unfair  trade  and  without  allow- 
ii  g ourselvos  to  be  cheated  and  robbed,  find  the 
best  remedy  for  buying  direct  the  genuine  and  desir- 
able merchandize,  and  thus  save  tho  medium  of 
European  meroiiants  to  whom  we  pay  so  enormons 
profits  for  “ dark  ’’  commissions  and  who  are  so 
fond  of  speculating  upon  our  pockets  ! 

(Sgd.)  G.  Kudimow. 

Kandy,  1st  December  1890, 

To  tl)o  Secretary,  tho  Ci  ylon  Astociafion  in  Loudon 
4,  Mincing  Ijar.e,  Londen. 

Dear  S r, — I lu  g to  ackuowleilge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  Hist  of  October  with  cnolosure,  and  also  yours 
letter  of  the  7th  ultimo,  wbioli  shall  he  duly  sub- 
paiUetJ  to  the  Committee  at  next  mealing. 


t ^ your  demand  draft 

for  R728’27  has  had  due  proteotion,  the  amount  being 
paest-d  to  debit  of  the  grant  made  towards  Mr.  Rogi- 
vne’s  mission  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing Ceylon  tea. 

The  cost  of  the  remittance  of  the  £150  on  the  I5th 
September  was  R1,786T7  at  exchange  of  1/8  13  ICtha 
per  rupee  plus  cost  of  message  E22,  and  I enolose  a 
merno.  showing  the  different  samd  advanced  np  to  data 
leaving  an  available  balance  at  date,  of  eay  R2,485'56. 
—1  am,  &o.,  A.  Philip,  Secretary  to  the  Planters’ 
Association  of  Ceylon. 


CHINA  TEA  AND  RUSSIA; 

The  Morning  Post  thus  concludes  an  article  on 
Tea : Though  China  has  been  beaten  back  from 

commanding  position  it  formerly  occupied  in  the 
British  tea  markets,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
total  tea  trade  of  the  Empire  has  suffered  in  any- 
thing like  the  sameproportion.lt  has  declined,  but  the 
decline  since  1886  has  been  only  a liule  over  12  per 
cent  in.  quantity,  and  about  7 per  cent  in  value. 
It  would  be  altogether  premature,  therefore  to 
assume,  as  some  rashly  have,  tbai  China  is  on  the 
point  of  losing  her  foreign  tea  trade.  Russia,  so 
eminently  oonservative  in  its  preference  for  certain 
grades  of  tea,  is  beginning  to  take  kindly  to  the 
Indian  leaf,  but  there  are  still  many  countries,  such 
as  the  United  States,  where  people  evince  a strong 
objection  to  any  but  the  genuine  growths  of  the 
Flowery  Land.  Still,  when  a comparatively  small 
island  like  Ceylon  can  raise  and  export  in  a single 
year  over  forty  million  pounds  of  tea  it  is  evident 
that  the  Chinese  cultivators  will  have  to  bestir 
themselves  pretty  actively,  if  they  are  to  hold  their 
own  in  those  markets  they  still  contrive  to  mono- 
polise,— L.  and  C.  Express. 

O' 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Tea  Companies’  Share  List. — We  are  now  able  to 
show'  particulars  of  fifty  of  the  limited  joint  stock  fea 
cotiipauies  with  headquarters  in  England  and  with 
a sterling  capital.  The  list  (which,  however,  does  not 
yet  contain  more  than  about  three  quartets  of  the  en- 
tire  number  of  companies  which  exist),  shows  an 
aggregate  paid  np  capital  of  nearly  £5,000,000,  a de- 
benture capital  of  £500,000,  and  reserves  of  about 
£200,000  (or  about  5 per  cent  on  the  capital). 

Tea  Incebasing  in  Popularity.— The  consumption 
of  tea  should  be  largely  on  the  inorease.  At  a West- 
end  club  no  less  than  eighty  teas  were  served  on  a 
single  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  tea  shops  of  the 
Aerated  Bread  and  other  compouias  are  usually  full. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a confirmed  tea-drinker,  and,  unlike 
other  people  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  things,  finds  a 
slroug  cup  before  bed-time  an  excellent  sedative. 

Mining  AND  Planting — A company  with  the  tills 
of  the  Indian  Gold  Mints  Company,  Limited,  has  just 
been  registered  in  Scotland.  The  capital  is  £50  OOC, 
divided  into  5s  shares.  The  object  is  to  acquirer  and 
work  gold  and  silver  mines,  mineral  and  mining  rights 
iu  India  and  elsewhere,  and  to  grow  coffee,  tea,  or 
cinchona.  The  first  subscribers  who  take  one  share  each 
aro;  — W.  Anderson,  Govan  Factory,  Glasgow;  A. 
Brciugaii,  Bank  of  Scotland,  Helensburgh  ; P.  Hous- 
ton, c.e.,  12,  West  Clyde  Street,  Helensburgh;  W.A. 
Smith,  mirohant,  6,  Hanover  Street,  Glasgow  ; W.  H. 
Malcolm,  writer,  119,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow;  John 
Brown,  Brandon  Grove,  Helensburgh  ; J.  Mitchell, 
Tho  Maiu.“,  Helensburgh.— S',  and  C.  Mail. 

« 

Aloe  Fibre. — The  last  advices  from  Europe, 
shows  a rise  on  prices,  and  has  had  for  effect  to 
revive  the  pretention  of  the  manufacturers  and  would 
not  be  possible  today  to  obtain  good  qualities  under 
11250  to  R260  per  ton.  Second  qualities  reiQAin 
untouched. — Mauritius  Gasitte,  Deo.  11th. 
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(Compiled  by  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

EXPORTS  OF  CEYLON  PRODUCE  from  Colombo  and  Galle  Annually  during  the  past  Ten  Years. 


COMPILED  AS  FEOM  1st  JANUAEY  TO  SlST  DECEMBEB  IN  EACH  YEAE. 


COJPKE,  OWT. 

ClNCHOWA 

T3A 

lb. 

< i 

ClXKANtOX, 

Plum- 

Coir  Cwt. 

s 

e'g 

■ 

So 

1 

Plaot- 

s 

Tetal. 

Branch  & 
Trunk. 

o 

n a 
U a 

Bales  lb. 

Chips 

lb. 

Coco- 
nut Oil 

Copra 

Coconut 

Punac. 

a 

bago. 

Rope. 

^Deer 

s* 

MS 

o = 

atioQ. 

'A 

lb. 

Cwt 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cw’t. 

Cwt. 

oz. 

“tz. 

Total  Exijorts 

from  1st  Jan. 

to  <llst  Deo. 

1890 

82.005 

4,004 

86,009 

8,723,886 

46,9C1,554 

15,981 

387,940 

1,894,514 

141,447 

362,690 

129,502 

145,088 

11907.969 

385,754 

0,379 

75,030 

35,967 

9.373 

2,288 

1,259 

308 

2,.397 

14,559,075 

108,787 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1889 

63,300 

4,782 

88,082 

9,283,729 

34,048,085 

19,054 

361,224 

2,010,096 

562,543 

350,576 

33,384 

136,237 

6004,541 

47-5,516  ■ 

0,778 

83,183 

11,356 

3,672 

1,988 

1,080 

647 

2,771 

10,263,433 

100,234 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1888 

134.491 

8,172 

139,663 

12,697,140 

24,381,296 

13,159 

287,7241 

1,685,183 

473,840 

366,974 

138,578 

103,182 

5197,704 

425,731 

8,701 

82,041 

33,299 

19,177 

2.434 

2.750 

484 

1,793 

10,659,465 

141,293 

Uo. 

do. 

do. 

1837 

160,275 

8,569 

177.844 

12,599.847 

13,800,645 

16,301 

344,918 

1,634,602 

342,416 

314,842 

137,853 

101,084 

10712,407 

239.078 

9,640 

70,148 

32.7S0 

15,366 

2,203 

7,625 

1,394 

941 

8,638,578 

38.042 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1886 

176,483 

6,645 

183,186 

14,838,402 

8,111,137 

14,856 

240,581 

1,733,563 

617,777 

242,741 

129.794 

71,528 

* 

217,412 

7,159 

69,001 

13,130 

23,951 

1,040 

1,898 

677 

2, .589 

6,745,794 

167,280 

1 o. 

do. 

do. 

1885 

306,833 

21,281 

328,114 

14,097,142 

4,411,578 

7,247 

189,705 

1,552,500 

634,575 

266,375 

144,625 

42,517 

199,782 

0,898 

79,772 

16,552 

19,335 

1,728 

3.547 

437 

2,278 

6.670,133 

90,830 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1834 

287,563 

11,007 

293,575 

11.923,190 

2,403,095 

9,600 

76,259 

1,711,37.5 

562,219 

387,817 

189,306 

2615G 

189,912 

11,715 

87,912 

12,951 

14,381 

1,224 

1,311 

966 

1,212 

4,997,333 

104,24 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1883 

294.466 

14,160 

308,628 

7,296,671 

1,641,810 

4,166 

42,928 

1,927,914 

376,727 

348,89.5 

150.078 

t 

261,879 

13,619 

77,518 

10,817 

18,234 

1,497 

10,280 

1,016 

1,734 

3,916,398 

81,324 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1832 

422,773 

40,531 

463,304 

4,402,901 

660,760 

1,090 

21.580 

1,587,010 

422  91f 

207,958 

68,875 

258,877 

9,570 

66,808 

7,959 

13,931 

2,376 

10,157 

896 

1,496 

2,940,046 

93,022 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

1881 

409,016 

29,157 

433,173 

1,329,454 

360479 

79 

13,567 

1,500,122 

331,798 

201,054 

22.1S3 

241,788 

10,093 

49,437 

6,717 

26,400 

2,055 

10,602 

1,036 

778 

1,950,501 

97,009 

• No  records  previous  lo  1887-  ifecoidb  prtvious  lo  1884. 


DISTRIBUTION  FOR  1889  AND  1890. 


COUNTRIES. 
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Cinnamon. 
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1889 
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1890 

lb. 

1889 

lb. 

Cwt. 

lb. 

f Bales, 
lb. 
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ib. 

1890 

Cwt. 

1889 

Cwt. 

Cwf. 

Cwt. 

1880 

Cwt. 

1880 

Rope. 

j Yarn. 

Fibre. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Cwt 

Oz. 

Oz. 

To  United  Kingdom 

56716 

121 

56837 

8003452 

7906762 

43756912 

32510747 

12145 

156264 

1084837 

237635 

98156 

118504 

25316 

11 

11220123 

l63S60(22831b 

44941 

2S1G7 

3081 

2285 

882 

308 

2334 

10G19479 

91836 

„ Marseilles 

157:  ... 

12500 

1515 

4866 

80 

105960 

8800 

3000 

15312 

5 

923 

601 

„ Genoa 

12'  ... 

12 

30412 

3554 

3121 

... 

133J65 

45024 

4330 

3482 

11071 

1134 

8 

3938 

93500 

,,  Venice 

118 

232 

3.50 

70412 

43411 

2455 

170  ... 

11100 

11200 

■ 200 

401 

102 

"ssfa 

/ 

,,  Trieste 

7941 

97 

8038 

546 

4100 

4542 

7393 

8900 

20048 

18333 

10239 

2000 

204 

242 

642 

„ Odessa 

82 

32 

275 

... 

... 

8062 

5415 

16028 

2378 

,,'Hamburg 

296 

296 

730 

43026 

16925 

913 

iisi 

299082 

91972 

19986 

- 9071 

20728 

112863 

93284 

35232 

10137 

463 

id20 

„ Antwerp 

19 

20 

39 

217919 

48634 

1600 

2--0 

22000 

11312 

15PG 

1492 

23898 

16545 

11263 

'4S8 

40 

„ Bremen 

20 

20 

95578 

14044 

151 

29948 

... 

305 

6895 

1166 

204 

„ Havre 

100 

100 

4761 

3685 

S 

10000 

... 

2007 

4578 

2006 

Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  ... 

3 

3 

21384 

91810 

7140 

55 

11200 

10 

1610 

437 

50 

465 

,,  Africa 

16 

16 

42382 

14047 

6000 

... 

28 

34 

451470 

25 

... 

,,  Mauritius  and  Eastward  .. 
„ India 

308 

333 

041 

100666 

16565 

780 

28500 

... 

44837 

7270 

43 

9156 

2697 

720 

6292 

2705 

1752 

4457 

144631 

2896.37 

21S15G 

1222U 

989  a 

930741  38586 

7963 

130592 

640 

230 

50 

7732 

377 

135 

58 

40752 

, , Australia 

117.S8 

1349 

13087 

2559901 

1120094 

9 

40 

9474 

4256 

1821 

1944 

910 

1500 

4oe 

30! 

92 

1863 

5232 

6 

„■  America 

1924 

1924 

401893 

162700 

2( 4223 

42252 

1840 

4956 

89228 

61434 

101U72 

1051 

159426 

223343 

7026 

299 

3 

3805344 

li'iiss 

„ Barcelona 

1150 

45000 

„ Stockholm 
„ Cjastnt  iDople 

1703 

3122 

Total  Exports  from  1st  .January 
lo  31st  December  1890. 

82005 

4004 

86009 

8728836 

9283729 

46901554 

34048085 

15981 

387940 

1894514 

441447 

362690 

1 

356576 129502 

145088 

11907969 

385754 

475516 

9379 

75030 

35967 

9373 

2288 

1259 

308 

>397 

14569075 

108787 
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THE  EXTIEFATION  OF  DELETEEIOUS 
VEGETABLE  GEOWTH. 

We  had  a call  today  (Jany.  20th)  from  Mr.  K,  I. 
Murchison,  an  Australian  colonist,  on  bis  way  back 
from  India,  where  he  has  snooessfully  interested  the 
authorities  in  a specific  he  has  invented  for  the  des- 
truction of  deleterious  vegetable  growth.  It  is  to  be 
used  freely  for  the  extirpation  of  prickly  pear  and 
other  troublesome  growth  in  some  parts  of  India.  The 
specifio  is  described  by  those  who  have  witnessed 
its  effects  as  quite  wonderful  for  its  speedy  des- 
truction of  deleterious  growths  (vegetable)  of  any 
and  every  description  from  the  biggest  tree  to  the 
smallest  grass.  It  has  to  be  very  carefully  used, 
how’ever,  being  a deadly  poison,  and  also  that  it 
does  not  come  near  plants  or  trees  that  are  meant 
to  be  preserved.  The  specific  is  supplied  by  the 
maker  in  the  form  of  a powder,  but  applied  in  a 
liquor  form.  Mr.  Murchison,  who  goes  on  by  the 
S.  S.  “ Valetta,’’  expeoia  to  send  an  agent  to  visit 
Ceylon  shortly,  when  fuller  particulars  will  be  made 
available  and  experiments  no  doubt  undertaken. 

4^ 

CEYLON  STAPLE  EXPORTS  AND  THEIE 
DISTRIBUTION. 

We  call  attention  to  the  full  and  correct  tabular 
statement  given  as  a Supplement  (page  592  6)  today  for 
our  Staple  Exports  and  their  Distribution  for  a series 
of  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  regard  to  tea, 
the  increased  proportion  of  our  shipments  diverted 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1890,  thus, — 


1889.  1590. 

tb.  lb. 

Tea  to  United  Kingdom  ...  32,510,747  43,750,912 

Do.  other  ports  1,537,338  3,141,042 


Total  ...  31,048,085  46,901,554 


In  1889,  the  percentage  diverted  wfis  4 per  cent ; in 
1890  it  was  close  on  7 per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 

Summing  up  the  exports  to  the  different  ports 
representing  the  European  Continent,  we  find  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1890  Increase 
lb.  lb. 

92,839  38,090 

143,048  112  436 

2n4,9,-23  161  971 

2,659,901  1,439  807 

144,631  14.5,006  (deerse.) 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  largely  increased  ex- 
port  in  the  case  of  shipments  to  Australasia  arid 
Amrerioa  respectively,  and  we  hope  fo  see  still 
greater  progress  made  in  1891,  while  Russia 

should  also  take  a big  portion  of  our  staple.  The 
New  Year  has  begun  with  heavy  shipments  and  also 
with  specially  larges  ales  of  tea  in  Colombo,  so  that 
with  sales  rising  to  half-a-million  lb.  of  tea  per  week, 
we  can  now  offer  ample  encouragement  to  Russian  or 
other  large  buyers  to  establish  themselves  in 
Colombo. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  our  staples,  the  more 
notable  facts  are  as  follows  : — the  large  share  of  our 
coffee  taken  by  Australia  which  also  figures  for  some 
cinnamon,  coconut  oil,  coir  and  plumbago.  America 
is  a big  customer  for  plumbago  taking  nearly  as 
much  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  three  times  as 
much  oitronella  oil,  also  a largo  quantity  of 
coconut  oil,  some  cinnamon,  cocoa,  coffee  and 
cinchona  bark.  The  Continent  of  Europe  also 
takes  large  supplies  of  a variety  of  our  products 
direct. 


1889 

lb. 

Tea  for  Continent  of 
Europe  direct  54,743 
For  Africa  and 

Mauritius.,..  30,612 
For  America  ...  42,252 
For  Australia  1,120,094 
For  India  289,637 


THE  AMSTERDAM  CINCHONA  MARKET. 

THE  EIOHEST  AND  AVERAGE  BARKS. 


The  total  quantity  of  cinchona  hark  offered  by 
auction  in  Amsterdam  in  1890  was  3,271,054  kilos,, 
an  increase  of  58  per  cent  upon  the  quantity  offered 
in  1889  (2,073,921  kilos.),  and  fully  2 25  per  cent  upon 
1888  (1,435,647  kilos.)  The  followiog  shows  the  com- 
position of  the  Java  barks,  which  form  practically  the 
whole  of  the  Amsterdam  supply  ? — 

1888.  1889.  1890. 

Kilos.  Kilos.  Kilos. 

From  Government  Planta- 
tion ..  ..  353,423  369,703  350,576 

From  Private  Plantation  ..1,082,224  1,690,898  2,920,478 
The  average  proportion  in  sulphate  of  quinine  of  the 
manufacturing  barbs  was  in  1888,  4'20  per  cent;  in 
1889,  4T2  per  cent;  and  in  1890,  4 per  cent.  The 
richest  parcel  of  the  year  was  offered  for  sale  on  June 
5th.  It  consisted  of  13  bales  Ledger  stem  bark,  in 
broken  quill,  from  the  Government  plantations,  and 
analy.sed  V)  42  per  cent  of  quinine  sulphate.  Tlio  Dutch 
broker  who  sends  us  theee  particu'ars  estimates  the 
total  quantity  soM  by  .auction  in  London  during  the 
jear  at  about  5,000,000  kilos  , averaging  24  per  cent 
quinine  sulphate,  and  being  equal,  therefore,  to  about 
3,938,000  oz.  The  total  of  barb  sold  in  Amsterdam 
equalled  (according  to  the  published  analysesj  121,420 
kilos,  (about  4,250,000  oz.)  sulphate  of  quinine.  If  these 
estimates  are  correct,  the  combined  auction  sale  of  bark 
in  London  and  Amsterdam  during  1890  have  repre- 
sented 8,188,000  oz.  quinine  sulphate. — Chemist  and 
Druggist. 

© - 

CINCHONA  FROM  JAVA. 

The  exports  of  cinchona  bark  from  Java  during 
the  period  from  July  1st  to  October  31st  are  by  far 
the  largest  of  euy  corresponding  section  of  the  last 
five  years.  This  i.s  all  the  more  noteworthy  as  the  in- 
crease is  entirely  due  to  the  enhanced  production  of 
the  private  plantations.  The  Government  plantations, 
in  fact  have  this  year  only  exported  about  one-fourth 
of  their  average  July-October  shipments.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  figures : — 

July  1st  t.o 

Oct.  31st.  1890  1889  1888.  1887  1886 

Govt.plantns. 

Amst.  lb.  64,208  231,410  226,235  238,246  168,550 

Private  plants. 

Amst.  lb.  2.035,890  1,600,868  1,204,732  1,308,133  595,990 


Total  ...  2,100.098  1,832,298  1,430  967  1,546,379  764,540 
— Chemist  and  Druggist. 



PLANTING  NOTES  IN  1891. 

(Concluded  from  page  570), 

SOILS— FORESTS  IN  COORQ  AND  IN  CEYLON — SOIL  POISON 
— INSECT  PESTS  AND  INSECTICIDES— MANURES— TEE 
GREAT  OBJECT  OF  TEA  CULTIVATION. 

Soils. — I will  first  begin  by  quoting  from  on  article 
entitled  “ Forest  Soils  in  “Coorg  ” from  the  Indian 
lorester  of  Deo.  1882,  signed  “Ooorg  (Tropical  AgricuU 
unst,  Vol.  II.  page  734).  The  following  tacts  regarding 
the  forest  soils  in  Coorg  will  be  of  interest;  they  some- 
what upset  the  generally'  received  theories  as  to 
formation  of  vegetable  soil  in  forests : — 

" Coorg,  ns  will  be  seen  by  the  map,  is  a little 
country  occupying  a small  portion  of  the  Western 
Ghauts,  and  jutting  out  a short  distance  in  the  Mysore 
plateau.  The  western  slopes  of  the  Ghauts  are  covered 
with  dense  lofty  evegroen  forests  info  which  jungle 
fires  never  penetrate.  On  the  east  is  a belt  of  deci- 
duous forest,  varying  from  four  to  six  miles  in  width, 
which  have  been  constantly  burnt  through  by  jungle 
fires  for  time  out  of  mind ; and  indeed  we  may 
infer  that  this  has  been  going  on  for  centuries.  Do 
not  we  all  know  that  the  natives  of  India  always 
burn  the  forests  on  principle  in  order  to  get  an 
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early  crop  of  younj;  grass  for  their  cattle ; in  fact 
they  consider  it  a duly  they  owe  to  themselves  and 
their  neighbours  to  burn  off  the  forests  as  completely 
as  possible.  Is  it  likely  that  this  is  a habit  deve- 
loped of  late  years,  end  not  rather  one  as  ohi  as  the 
first  settlement  of  inhabitants  in  the  country  ? Then 
that  the  forest  has  been  much  in  the  same  state  for 
the  last  500  years  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  teak 
trees  of  that  age  which  evidently  grew  in  the  same 
conditions  from  the  first  as  they  are  doing  now. 
The  almost  invariable  wide  centre  rings  two  to  three 
in  the  first  inch  seen  in  these  ancient  trees,  would 
appear  to  give  direct  evidence  of  the  young  plant 
having  been  constantly  burnt  down  every  year,  every 
time  sending  up  a larger  shoot  until  a shoot  is 
produced,  large  enough  and  high  enough  to  defy 
the  jungle  fire.  This  is  the  prooes.s  to  be  seen  going 
on  under  our  own  eyes.  A teak  plant  grown  under 
other  conditions  in  the  forest,  would  have  six 
or  eight  rings  in  the  first  inch.  We  may  then,  I think, 
infer  that  these  deciduous  forests  were  constantly  run 
over  by  fire  500  years  ago,  and  have  been  ever  since, 
and  probably  were  burnt  for  centuries  before  that. 

“ Now  what  is  the  result  on  the  soil  ? In  the  one  case 
we  have  the  virgin  ever-green  forest  of  the  Ghauts  in 
which  fire  never  penetrates,  constantly  giving  back  to 
the  soil  a vast  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  shape 
of  leaves,  wood,  and  bark.  On  the  other  hand  high 
deciduous  forest,  the  vegetable  matter  from  which  has 
been  constantly  burnt  by  jungle  fires  for  centuries. 
According  to  preconceived  notions  there  would  be  a 
thick  layer  of  the  vegetable  mould  in  the  former  and 
next  to  none  in  the  latter.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
very  opposite  is  the  case.  In  the  Ghaut  forests  there 
is  seldom  more  than  an  average  of  6 inches  of  vegetable 
mould — whereas  in  the  deciduous  forests  there  is  a 
thickness  of  from  one  foot  to  28  inches.  It  mu.st  be 
distinctly  understood  here  that  I am  not  speaking  of 
scrub  jungle  but  of  high  and  fairly  deciduous  forest. 

“ In  open  scrub  jungle  the  formation  of  vegetable 
moi'li  is  naturally  very  much  less,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  if  the-  subsoil  is  examined,  it  will  generally 
be  found  lo  be  poor.  No  doubt  there  are  other 
circumstances  conducing  to  the  poverty  of  the  jungle, 
and  among.st  these  chiefly  the  want  of  rain,  and  these 
causes  act  and  re-act  on  each  other. 

“ The  difference  in  the  soil  of  ever-groen  forest  and 
deciduous  forest  is  very  distinctly  marked  on  the  lov/er 
western  slopes  of  the  Ghauts.  Here  up  to  an 
altitude  of  800  to  1,000  feet,  the  slopes  are  covered 
with  semi-deciduous  forest  of  Terminalias  and  Lager- 
strcemias  mixed  with  the  large  thorny  bamboo, 
the  greater  portions  of  which  are  burnt  almost 
annually.  In  coming  down  the  Ghaut  roads  the 
difference  in  the  .soil  of  the  road  cutting  is  at  once 
noticed  ; between  the  thin  greyish  layer  of  the  vege- 
table mould  of  the  ever-green,  and  the  thick  black 
layer  of  the  fire-devasted  deciduous  forest,  I have 
noticed  the  same  thing  on  the  Carcoor  Gbaut  from 
Nilgiris  to  Calicut.  A few  days  ago  in  going  through 
a coffee  estate  on  the  Ghauts,  I passed  a place  where 
the  soil  was  a rich  deep  black  re  embliug  what  is 
seen  in  the  Eastern  deciduous  forests,  strongly  con- 
trasting with  the  absence  of  mould  iu  surromidiog 
portions  of  the  estate.  It  had  been  lately  dug,  and 
on  looking  closely,  I noticed  a number  of  pieces  of 
charcoal  mixed  with  the  soil.  On  remarking  on  this 
I was  told  the  place  was  the  site  of  a fodds -drawer’ 
house  and  garden  and  the  rich  black  mould  was 
evidently  partly  produced  from  burnt  vegetable  matter. 

“ The  fine  coffi  e estate  in  what  is  called  the  ‘ Bamboo  ’ 
district  in  Goorg  owe  their  flourishing  condition  to 
the  rich  black  vegetable  soil  of  the  deciduous  forest  : 
In  the  first  days  of  coffee  planting,  every  one  thought 
that  tho  soil  of  the  deiue  Gbaut  forests  must  be 
everla'-ling  as  compared  with  the  deciduouK,  but 
tho  fallacy  of  this  suppos  tion  is  proved  by  thousands 
of  acres  of  abandoned  coffee  estates  ou  tho  Ghauts, 
whereas  (states  planted  fifteen  years  ago  in  the 
“ bamboo  ’ are  as  flourishing  as  ever  and  show  n© 
signs  ill  decay.  Supplies  come  up  as  well  as  when 
first  the  estate  was  planted,  showing  that  the  soil 
retains  its  vigour.  In  the  Ghauts  it  is  not  so,  tho 
exhausted  soil  refuses  to  roar  tho  young  plant,  so  , 


that  vacancies  cannot  be  filled  up.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  is  not  only  the  case  ou  steep  slopes,  but 
also  ou  flat  places  and  hollows  where  there  can  be  but 
little  wash.  I trust  those  observations  will  bring  out 
those  of  other  observers  on  the  tubjict.” 

You  put  a footnote : — *•  On  the  other  hand  was  it  not 
the  case  that  alarge  proportion  of  the  bamboo  estates 
in  Wynaad  weiekilled  by  borer?”  Borer  came  because 
men  attempted  to  grow  coffee  iu  a dry  c imate 
without  shade;  and  in  a specially  dry  year  terrible 
were  the  ravages  of  that  worm.  But  that  was  no 
fault  of  the  bamboo.  You  will  find  it  a good  rule  in 
^ selecting  land  whether  high  or  low— /offoio  the  hamboo. 
This  applies  in  Kalutara  and  Udugama. 

As  to  the  article  above  quoted  the  facts  are  borue 
out  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  ere  they  not  borne 
out  in  Oeylon  f Where  are  the  evergreen  forests? 
liamboda,  Nuwara  Eliya,  Dimbula,  Dikoya,  Maskeliya, 
Nitre  Cave,  Laggala, — in  fact  all  those  forests  beyond 
tho  reach  of  chenaing,  unswept  by  lorest  tires,  anl 
deluged  with  heavy  rains.  Then  you  have  the  deci- 
duous forests  of  Uva,  Dumbara,  Matale,  and  Kuruuc- 
gala,  and  between  those  extremes  is  the  border  land 
of  evergreen  forest  Imd  cunverted  into  scrub  by 
constant  chenaing  in  the  past.  We  have  thus  1st 
evergreen  virgin  ghaut  forest  (example  Liggala;, 
2nd  evergreen  forest  converted  into  mana  grass  or 
soru’a  by  chenaing  (nnmberiess  example.)  3id — deci- 
duous forest  ; 4th — cultivated  lands  (not  paddy).  But 
now  iu  applying  this  to  Ooylou  we  must  take  the 
climate  of  oar  ocean  island  into  account  and  we 
find  the  surface  of  most  lands  stimulated  by  the 
heat  and  moisture  so  that  natural  osmotic  action 
is  promoted  without  the  help  of  a forest  covering. 
Much  land  in  Ceylon  with  its  light  scrub 

covering  would  be  dried  up  and  gradually  rendered 
infertile  in  a dry  climate. 

Then  we  have  other  varieties  of  soils.  There  is 
Matale  East  where  the  whole  sjil  is  of  a rich  nature 
even  iu  steep  mountain  slopes.  Here  coffee  flourished 
and  tea  is  now  flourishing.  Then  you  have  the  Amba- 
gamuwa  valleys  where  coffee  was  a great  failure  ou 
account  of  the  cold  clayey  nature  of  the  soil.  Then 
in  the  lowoountry  the  three  tea  distiiots — Kelani, 
Kalutara  and  Udugama — have  to  be consiiered.  Kelani 
Valley  is  a long  straggling  district  composed  of  steep 
valleys  running  up  from  the  river  where  the  soil 
is  not  rich,  but,  along  with  the  steamy  forcing  heat, 
forms  a good  ground  for  the  necessary  evergreen 
growth  of  tea. 

Kalutara  also  lies  along  a large  river,  and  though 
t'ne  soil  is  of  a poor  description  yet  it  has  a firm 
subsoil  which  tea  likes.  Some  of  the  flats  in  Kalutara 
are  very  fine. 

Udugama  is  a district  by  it«elf  literally  and  figu- 
ratively. 

When  you  leave  Galle  you  come  on  fine  deciduous 
forests  at  Kottowe  which  are  the  remnants  of  old 
original  lands  preserved  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  a way 
also  preserved  by  the  British.  This  laud  proves  that 
the  remarks  of  the  Ooorg  writer  quoted  above  do 
not  apply  to  Zoiwcouutry  forests,  because  when  once 
the  original  forest  is  felled,  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
Ceylon  lowoountry  extracts  the  nitrogen  and  avail- 
able manurial  elements  of  land  whore  the  soil  is 
not  rich,  and  gradually  the  laud  is  covered  with  a poor 
scrub  or  that  poisonous  A:eAi7?a  fern.  As  you  approach 
Udugama  you  find  all  the  original  forest  has  many  years 
ago  hem  destroyed  except  in  small  pieces  here  and  there. 
Large  expanses  are  covered  wi^h  the  kekilla  fern  and 
show  where  a large  cultivation  was  carried  on  80  or 
100  years  ago  by  natives  who  were  driven  away  in  the 
first  place  by  fever  and  elephants  and  in  later  days  by 
the  law  prohibiting  chenaing.  The  soil  in  Udugama 
is  poor  by  reason  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  sand 
with  which  it  is  clogged.  Theroidsand  drains  are  full 
of  white  sand.  It  is  also  full  of  what  would  be  considered 
the  very  thing  for  tea — namely  iron.  The  streams  run  red 
with  the  iron  ore.  THyxi  Tropical  Agricultu,rist,\o\. 
It.,  page  508; — “Soil  Poison. — Nearly  all  soils  contain 
iron;  it  is  this  ihut  gives  them  their  redJish  colour. 
But  iron  has  two  oxides.  One  of  them,  containing 
the  leist  amount  of  oxygen,  i.s  soluble  in  soil  water, 
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and  is  therefore  readily  taken  into  the  roots  of  plants 
Copperas,  or  green  vitriol,  is  composed  of  tLis  low. 
or  protoxide  of  iron  and  sulphuric  aci  l.  On  exposure 
to  air  for  a time,  this  low  oxide  takes  in  more  o.xvgen, 
forming  what  is  called  se&qui-oxide  of  iron  which  is 
insoluble  in  water.  The  subsoil  which  has  never  been 
stined  to  admit  the  atmosphere  freely,  contains  the 
low  oxide,  and  when  first  turned  up,  if  sown  or 
planted  soon,  the  roots  of  the  crops  trke  in  this 
poisonous  soluble  compound  of  iron  and  a^e  much 
injured  if  not  killed  outright.— Agriculturist 
Now  may  I apply  all  this  to  tea  cuHivaliou  ? 
As  far  as  I have  seen  the  best  soils  for  tea  are  those 
that  have  a stiff  subsoil  into  whioh  the  tea'-ap-rooc 
descends,  like  the  Ghaut  evergreen  foieU  tree,  and 
yields  a large  return  of  leaf  or  flu.sh.  If  there  are 
good  manurial  qualities  in  this  siil  all  tho  bi  tter. 
Then  the  next  best  soil  is  thit  of  Matale  or  Haputale 
of  high  manorial  quality  and  of  good  consistency 
combined  with  favonrabU  climate. 

Then  the  next  is  that  of  Kelani  Valley  and  Kulufara, 
where  the  subsoil  has  good  consistency,  and  though 
the  manurial  qualities  are  defloieut,  yet  the  climata 
is  steamy  and  forcing. 

After  this  acmes  the  general  run  of  old  coffee  lauds 
in  the  Central  Province,  where  there  are  pockets  and 
valleys  which  possess  favourable  conditions  for  tea. 
But  in  all  this  will  it  be  said  that  manure  i<  not 
wanted  ? Government  must  help  the  planting  enterprize 
and  allow  manure  ti  bo  carrii  d at  very  low  rates.  You 
will  see  in  a icw  year.s,  that  a universal  revival  of 
manuring  (fidi  orpooiixc)  will  arise  in  the  Ceylon  tea 
districts.  Let  me  quote  2'ropical  Agriculturist,  Vol.  II- 
page  418; — 

“It  is  assumed,  fut  not  proven,  that  electricity 
nitrifies  the  azote  of  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  soil 
by  a union  with  hydrocarbon  iceous  matters  : or  effect 
a similar  end  in  toe  interior  of  plants  ly  their  starch 
sugar, &c-  We  know  however  that  the  azoleoui  matters 
in  the  soil  can  be  nitrified,  but  that  is  not  im  aug- 
mentation of  richness.  *■  » » 

“The  extent  of  vineyards  in  France  is  million 
acre-i.  One  quarter  of  this  area  is  invaded  by  the 
phylloxera,  and  the  now  r.iv.nges  of  the  insect  are  esti- 
mated at  tho  rate  of  200,000  acre.s  annually,  'three 
official  remedies  arc  rec-.-guised.  Snip,  cnrhji.ate 
of  pota.ssiura  and  sulpburet  of  carbon,  fub- 
mer.sion,  and  American  stocks  for  grafting  o:i  the 
affected  vinos.  To  these  mu,--t  be  added  a relativtiy 
high  manmiug.  It  has  been  found  that  partly  niiro- 
geuous  manures  as  wool-clippiog-s,  ham-paring.',  dried 
blood,  oil  cakes,  &o.,  develop  the  vino  at  the  expense  of 
the  fruit;  but  farm  yard  manure,  or  a composition  of 
potash  salts,  solulde  phosphates,  and  a proportionate 
dose  of  azoteous  matters  have  the  opposite  effect.” 

Hero  now — •' devdopes  the  vine  at  the  expense  oj' the 
fruit."  That  is  what  tea  planters  have  to  attend  to. 
They  have  to  develop  the  tea  bush  at  the  expense  of 
the  seed  by  applying  purely  nitrogenous  manur,  s snob 
ns  fisb,  oil-cakes,  &o.  ; whi'o  cac  so  planters  must  use 
farmyard  manure  to  develop  the  valuable  fruit  on 
which  their  efforts  dep-nd.  The  Tropical  Af/ricultuiist 
is  a treasury  of  richness  to  the  planter  who  is  beyond 
tlie  reach  of  libraries.  It  is  a library  in  itself  from 
whose  shelves  one  may  gather  much  knowledge  if  he 
only  lock.s  for  it. 

Tliero  were  Mr.  Carter's  experiments  which  are  well 
worth  studying.  In  ref.  reiico.to  those  Mr.  Hughes  says 
(!’.  A..  Vol.  V.,  page  465)  ; — “ In  my  rematks  upon  Mr. 
Carter’s  experimenta  I pointed  out  ihe  probable  reusoii 
why  the  results  of  the  applicitiou  of  castor-poonac  had 
proved  more  sati-sfaclory  than  those  obtained  from  the 
use  of  boiu -dlls'-,  namely,  that,  inssranch  us  nit:  ogeu 
w.is  the  principle  maiiuro  ingredient  roqnirtd  by  the 
tea  plant,  it,  was  only  nas"iaMo  to  conclude  t'idt  the 
f ertilizer  which  supplied  the  largest  proportion  of  this 
V iluiihle  coiialitni  iit  in  a form  suit.ihlc  for  nssiniilution 
was  tho  nio't  snituh’o  and  economic,;!  nmnuro  for  lea 
plaMtiit'Ous.  ” See  the  reff  of  hii  remark-'.  lie 
concln  'e.s  as  followi  ; — "'rh’.t  tea  plantations  will 
rr  quire  mamiro  soom  r or  later,  there  can  ho  no  doubt 
whatever,  ai,d  the  poorer  the  soil  and  the  more  forc- 
ing the  climalo  (lowoountrv  planters  please  attend), 
the  more  immediate  neoessity  will  there  be  ftr  its 


application,  hence  the  importance  that  planters  should 
select  these  manures  which  arc  likely  to  prove  prac- 
tically the  most  economical.” 

Mr.  Garter  recommended  manuring  at  the  rate  of  2-1 
cw  t.  of  poonac  per  acre  every  three  or  four  years.  The 
great  object  in  tea  cultivation  is  to  do  evei’ything 
ill  our  power  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  prevent 
drying  up  or  pulverization  of  tlie  soil  which  will 
check  the  necessary  evergreenness  of  the  tea  bush-  * 
Thus  forking  and  digging  are  ina-ivisable  in  ordi- 
nary soils,  still  more  in  light  sandy  soils.  But  in 
very  adhesive  soils  digging  is  noceesary  to  enable  the 
soil  to  retain  moisture.  You  all  know  how  sticky 
clayey  or  loamy  soils  ate  in  wet  weather  and  how  hard 
and  metallic  they  are  in  dry  weather,  these  soils 
should  be  dug,  forked,  turned  over  and  kept  broken. 
Why  ? Because  you  intrcduce  large  quantities  of  air 
between  the  lumps,  and  this  prevents  the  process  of 
evaporation  by  the  sun  in  dry  weather,  from  drawing 
every  drop  from  the  soil.  On  tho  other  hand  it  pre- 
vents saturation  and  stagnation  of  tho  surface  in 
wet  weather,  which  temis  to  rot  the  fibres  of  tlie 
piint.  Thus  it  is  only  an  adhesive  soil  that  should 
be  forked  or  dug.  Of  course  wilh  a soil  like  Udugama 
where  there  is  a poisonous  protoxide  cf  iron  present 
the  turning  up  the  soil  and  admitting  air  will  do 
good.  Mr.  Cochran  {Tropical  Agriculturist,  Vol. 
VII,  page  569)  says:  “Protoxide  of  iron  is  converted 
into  the  harmless  or  beneficial  peroxide  by  aerating 
the  soil  by  mecbfinical  working  or  by  liming."  Liming  ! 
j surely  this  is  the  only  case  where  lime  is  wanted. 
Lime  is  the  bane  of  a tea  planter.  It  promotes  long 
inter-nodes  of  wood  and  rapid  run  to  flower  and  seed, 
because  it  renders  fooil  more  quickly  available  to  the 
plant,  and  this  is  useful  for  fruit-growers.  Why  is  it 
that  on  im  old  coffee  estate  which  has  been  converted 
into  a tea  estate,  those  fields  where  crops  were  heaviest 
in  coffee  will  not  giow  t-a  satisfactorily  ? Some  might 
say  that  was  because  coffee  had  exhausted  those  fields. 
No,  the  reason  is  that  generally  the  foils  where  coffee 
did  not  flourish  are  the  soils  where  tea  yields  leaf 
most  freely.  Of  course,  this  rule  does  not  apply  all 
round,  as  there  are  places  (Dambullagalla  and  Naya- 
bedde)  which  were  mines  of  wealth  in  coffee  and 
are  mines  of  wealth  in  tea.  That  is  because,  ta- 
king for  granted  tiie  soils  are  rich,  yet  they  contain 
constituents  aud  meet  conditions  wbich  are  favour- 
ah'e  t)  tea  growth,  namely — they  have  nitrogenous 
elements  freely  available  and  the  subsoil  is  sufficieutly 
adhesive.  Thus  you  have  the  necessary  vigour  which 
would  go  to  fruit  or  seed  if  allowed,  but,  being 
checked,  allows  a full  crop  of  leaf  to  be  taken.  But 
a soil  like  this  must  be  supplied  with  lots  of  nitro- 
genous manure  to  make  up  for  this  heavy  exhaustion 
of  certain  elements. 

Thus  flat  land,  adhesive  yet  manurial  subsoil  (well 
hrked),  forcing  damp  and  hot  climate  is  the  best  for  tea. 

Flatness  saves  dislurbanco  of  the  main  roots  of  tea 
which  are  sensitive  of  injury. f Adhesiveness  of  the 
soil  (if  forked)  with  good  manurial  properiies  promotes 
evergreemiess  and  luxuriant  tol  age. 

Damp  boat  is  kuown  everywhere  to  he  a forcing 
agent  in  promoting  vegetation.  I have,  perhaps, 
wearied  you  by  these  imperfect  notes.  But  if  I have 
even  in  a small  way,  helped  to  aronse  the  Ceylon 
phuiiers  to  the  necessity  of  manuring,  my  object  will 
have  been  attained. 

“ 18Y3.” 

The  Wynaad  Planters’  Association  has 
suggested  to  kindred  bodies  that  a prize  of  at  least 
£20,000  should  be  offered  for  a practical  cure  for 
Hemileia,  the  cause  of  coffee  leaf  disease.  The 
French  Government  has  a standing  offer  of  300,000 
francs  for  a practical  cure  of  phylloxera. 

* In  coffee  we  had  to  check  the  evergreenuass  of 
the  bush  to  foroe  out  fruit  buds 

t To  prove  how  sensitive  the  side  roots  of  tea  are  it 
is  a fact  that  youug  tea  plants  will  not  tolerate  “ trim- 
ming ’’  the  roots  when  taken  from  a nursery  ; whereas 
this  treatment  benefited  youug  coffee  plants.  In 
forking  adhesive  laud  care  nuut  be  taken  not  to  go 
near  the  plants. 
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COLD  WATEE  WITHOUT  ICE. 

The  following  method  of  oblaiiiing  a con.^faut  supply 
of  cool  water  at  all  times  is  described  by  The  Iiailroad, 
and,  Engineering  Journal  as  being  in  general  uso  in 
Hanover,  York  County,  Fa.  The  town,  says  the  Journal, 
is  closely  built  up  and  without  any  system  cf  drainage, 
so  that  the  water  from  the  wells  is  unfit  to  drink. 
Some  years  ago  these  reasons  led  to  the  introduction 
into  the  town  of  a supply  of  very  eseeilont 
water  from  a large  spring  about  three  miles 
distant.  This  water  is  brought  through  iron  pipes, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  consu  ncr  in  summer  is  warm, 
while  the  wator  in  the  wells  is  cool.  For  this  reafou 
many  of  the  inhabitants  drink  the  well  wafer,  and 
as  a consequence,  typhoid  fever  is  a prevalent  direase 
in  that  community.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  cool 
water,  not  impregnated  with  lime,  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  have  adop'ied  a plan  which  is  so 
simple  and  gives  such  ercellent  remits  that  it  is  worthy 
of  general  adoption  wherever  there  is  a water  supply 
other  than  wells  tr  springs. 

The  plan  is  ns  follows  ; — A cylindrical  galvanised 
sheet  iron  tank,  12in.  in  diameter  and  4 or  5ft.  long, 
is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a well.  This  tal  k is  then 
connected  by  a galvanised  iron  pipe  with  the  water 
supply  pipes,  and  another  pipe  is  carried  from  the 
tank  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  to  any  con- 
venient point  for  drawing  water,  and  has  a cock  at 
the  upper  end.  Tho  tank  is  cons 'quently  always  filled 
with  water  from  the  water  supply',  and  being  in  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  the  water  is  cooled  off  and 
acquires  the  temperature  of  tho  well;  so  (hat  that 
which  is  drawn  fr.im  the  tank  is  a'l  cool  as  well 
wate",  and  is  without  any  of  tho  impurities  with 
which  the  latter  is  contaminated.  The  water  drawn 
from  the  tank  in  one  of  the  wells  in  the  )i!ace 
named  had  a temperature  of  hOdeg.  when  the  Iher- 
moinster  in  the  atpaosphere  above  stood  at  761eg. 

This  method  gives  an  abundant  supply  cf  cool  water 
during  the  whole  summer,  and  can  be  adopted  in 
all  cities,  towns  or  in  the  country.  If  a well  is 
available  it  can  be  used  ; if  not,  by  simply  digging 
a hole  in  the  ground,  deep  enough  so  as  not  to 
be  affected  by  the  surface  temperature,  and  burying 
the  tank,  it  will  an.swer  equally  well.  This  hole  might 
be  dug  in  a cellar  or  outside  the  building  tf  Iho 
water  has  any  impurities  in  suspension,  such  as  mud 
the  tank  should  he  made  accessible  so  that  it  can 
be  cleaned  separately. — Invention. 

❖ 

JAMAICA  SOEEEL. 

There  is  one  plant  that  would  well  repay  a more 
general  cultivation  than  it  now  rec  lives — at  least  from  a 
housewife’s  point  of  view.  That  is  the  Jamaica  Sorrel 
plant.  It  grows  readily  from  seed,  stands  transplant- 
ing well,  bears  prolifically,  and  the  fruit  when  cooked 
in  jelly,  or  as  sauce,  so  closely  r«  ssmbles  cranberries 
as  to  almost  deceive  an  expert.  It  is  quite  as  good 
and  wou^d  prove  a most  excellent  substitute  for  those 
delicious  berries.  The  plants  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  now  just  blooming  ant  in  two  or  three  weeks  will 
he  ready  for  culinary  purposes,  and  unless  injured  by 
cold,  will  continue  bearing  till  sometime  after  Christ- 
mas. The  plant  should  be  cultivated  by  every  family 
where  a delicious  jelly,  or  sauce,  is  aiitdenly  appre- 
ciated.— Tamjja. Journal . 

[Ordinary  sorrel  comes  on  exhausted  ground  in 
Australia  and  after  a time  is  said  to  restore  fertility. 
Bat  what  is  this  Jamaica  sorrel? — Ed.  T-  A ] 

o- 

Old  King  Coffee  is  onoo  more  making  an  effort  to 
raise  hishia'l.  A Hapu  ale  proprietor  tells  me  that 
this  season  he  will  obtain  a better  crop  than  lie  has 
had  durin;{  the  past  12  yoirs.  and  in  consequence,  he 
and  other  planters  have  ceasfd  planting  up  more  tea" 

I also  hear  of  an  estate  in  the  Kangaiia  district  with 
gnod  Coffee  prospects,  so  good  indeed  that  an  ubaud- 
oued  block  is  to  be  re-opened  with  the  oM  etsple  ! I 
hope  anticipations  will  be  realized. — Cor, 


BAEK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Jan.  1st. 

Essential  Oils.— In  Citronella  there  has  been  some 
business  today  at  Jd  per  oz.  for  bottles  ; tin  oilisquottd 
at  ^d  to  13-16ths  per  oz- 

Coconut  uin.-i^.steady  of  sale,  with  some  business  in 
fine  Ceylon,  delivered  at  29s  ; .and  for  near  at  hand  26s 
9d  to  27s  is  quoted.  Cochin  oil  on  the  spot  is  held  for 
33b  6d  to  31s;  and  for  near  at  band  32s,  c.i  f.  terms. 

Quinine. — Since  our  last  report  this  article  has  been 
in  good  request,  and  prices  improved  slowy  until  today, 
when  the  market  again  became  noticeably  we-ker.  The 
transactions  reported  since  the  middle  of  last  week 
include  about  100,000  to  120,000  oz.  German-bulk  quinine 
(B  & S and  Brunswick)  iu  second-hands,  at  from  12d 
up  to  12|d  per  oz,  tho  latter  price  being  raid  yesterday 
but  today  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  buy  at  12fd 
per  oz  This  morning  it  was  announced  that  ilessrs. 
Howards  & Sous  had  reduced  their  quotation  by  Id 
per  oz,  iheir  brand  in  bulk  being  reduced  to  Is  .5d[  and 
in  vials  to  s 7d  per  oz.  The  anuouueement  of  this 
roduction  appe  rs  to  have  ere.ated  some  surprise.  For 
delivery,  the  transaotlons  which  have  become  pnbliclotal 
up  10  about  .b',0' 0 or  60.000  oz  secruid  and  first  Ivind 
German  ulk  (•.,  & S and  Brunswick),  at  12jd  up  to 
12Jd  per  oz  for  nenr-at-haud  to  Mar' h delivery,  and  the 
B & S agents  report  also  a sale  (for  consumption)  of 

5.000  oz  at  13d  per  oz,  early  delivery, 



HOW  TO  CAPTURE  PORCUPINE. 

Has  Mr.  Nock,  who  is  so  much  troubled  with 
porcupine  in  Hakgala  Gardens,  ever  tried  the 
native  dedge  fa  trench  baited)  as  related  by 
“Tennent”?  Here  is  tho  passage  from  his 
“ Ceylon  ” : — 

I'orcupine. — The  Poroupiue*  is  another  of  tho  rodentia 
which  has  (lr.awn  down  upon  itself  the  hostility  of  the 
plaut-rs,  from  its  des‘ruction  cf  the  young  ccco  nut 
palm=,  to  which  it  is  a pernic  ous  and  persevering, 
but  withal  so  crafty,  a visitor,  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
any  ttap  can  be  so  disguised,  or  any  bait  made  so 
alluring,  as  to  lead  to  its  eaptme.  The  usual  expe- 
dient 18  to  place  tome  of  its  favourite  food  at  the 
extremity  o(  a trench,  so  narrow  as  to  prevent  the 
pnreupine  turning,  whilst  the  direction  of  his  quills 
effectually  bars  his  relrfak  On  a newly  planted  coco, 
r uttope,  at  Hangwelle,  within  a few  miles  ol  Colombo, 
I h.Tve  heard  of  as  many  as  twenty-sevfn  being  thus 
captured  in  a single  night;  but  such  success  is  rare. 
The  more  ordinary  expedient  is  to  smoke  them  out 
by  burning  straw  at  the  apertures  of  their  burrows. 
The  flesh  is  esteemed  a delicacy  in  0-ylon,  and  in 
consistency,  colour,  and  flavour,  it  very  much  resombles 
that  of  a ) oung  pig. 

^ 

The  Forests  of  “Darkest  Africa’’  strike  the 
imagination  ; but  they  are  not  the  greatest  on 
the  earth,  In  the  Empire  of  Russia  there  are 

491.218.000  acres  of  forest  ; in  Africa,  according 
to  Stanley’s  calculation,  there  are  only  224,000,000 
acres. — Home  paper. 

CoL.  Bull’s  Memo,  on  Madras  Irrigation. — 
Some  copies  of  a memorandum  by  Col.  J.  H. 
Bell,  R.  E.,  lale  of  the  Madras  Public  Works  De- 
partment, on  the  Irrigation  Works  of  General  Sir 
Arthur  T.  Cotton,  k,  c.  s.  i.,  k.  k.,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  have  been  sent  out  by  the  former 
officer  now  in  England  for  distribution  to  officers 
and  others  in  Madras  Public  Works  Dc-partment. 
Colonel  Bell  in  forwarding  the  copies  has  informed 
the  Chief  Engineer  that  the  memorandum  was 
drawn  by  him  at  the  spsoial  request  of  Indian 
Engineer  officers.  Colonel  Bell,  we  believe,  is  the 
only  officer  who  was  personally  cognisant  of  the 
details  of  all  Sir  Arthur  Cotton’s  projects,  and  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  his  memorandum  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  all  Engineering  offioeis. 
The  volumes  have  been  supplied  gratis,  and 
have  been  acknowledged  with  tuitable  thanks  by 
Government, — Indian  Engineer.  [Copies  ought  to 
be  obtained  for  the  Ceylon  Irrigation  Officers. — 
Ed.  T,  a.] 

‘I'  Hystrix  leucuruf,  Sgkoe, 
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SAMBAS  IN  WESTEEN  BOENEO. 

( Translated  from  the  “ Indische  Mercuur"  for 
the“  Trojpical  Agriculturist,'’  by  Mr.  John 
Dent- Young.) 

Searching  for  Gold — Sambas  and  its  Descrip- 
tion— Connexion  of  Netherlands  ’with 
Sambas — the  Sultan — Agricultural  Un- 
dertakings. 

There  was  » time  when  the  very  name  of  0 alifornia 
caused  excitement.  Huzza  ! for  California  ! the  cry 
gold  ! gold  ! resounded  on  every  side.  Later  on 
Australia  was  the  ceutve  to  which  all  eyes  were  turned. 
There  again  was  gold,  the  attraction  which  drew  vast 
crowds  to  that  part  of  the  globe.  And  now  whenever 
we  take  up  a journal,  we  find  gold  to  be  the  great  excit- 
ing cau'e  of  the  multitude. 

Numerous  are  the  associations  which  are  now  work- 
ing gold  mines  with  more  or  less  success  in  South 
Africa,  and  multitudes  are  pre'enting  requests  to  the 
Resident  of  West  Borneo  for  permission  to  set  on 
foot  scientific  examinations  of  sites  for  gold  mines. 
No  less  thin  thirty-three  such  applications  have  been 
tendered  in  Sambas  alone,  whilst  in  other  parts  of 
the  Residency  60  concessions  have  been  applied  for. 
Public  attention  bad  hardly  been  turned  on  Sambas 
before  requests  poured  in  for  such  concessions.  Thanks 
to  the  ready  co-operation  of  the  Resident  and  the 
Sultan,  but  little  formality  is  necessary  in  making  those 
requests.  Frequently  the  simple  mediation  of  a friend 
has  been  sufficient.  As  a preliminary,  the  application  is 
made  for  permi.ssion  to  institute  a scientific  search  for 
gold,  for  the  Government  iusi.sts  on  this,  and  it  is 
only  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  that  the  permission 
is  exchanged  for  a notarial  contract.  In  this  way  the 
danger  of  sinking  capital  in  a bottomless  pit  is  greatly 
diminished  if  not  altogether  avoided.  During  these 
three  years  there  is  surely  time  to  make  such  an  in- 
spection of  the  ground  as  can  establish  proof  of  its 
being  able  to  repay  the  cost  of  working  or  not;  if 
unfavourable,  no  further  loss  is  incurred,  than  the 
outlay  for  making  the  inspection,  a risk  inseparably 
connected  with  all  such  undertakings. 

But  we  are  speaking  of  the  district  of  Sambas  as  if 
it  was  a well-known  locality  to  each  and  all,  whilst 
some  of  our  readers  may  be  desirous  of  know- 
ing more  about  the  posses.sion,  for  which 
reason  we  propose  to  give  the  following  brief 
sketch  of  it : — Sambas  is  under  a Sultan  dependent  on 
Netherland,  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
West  Borneo  ; it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sarawak, 
on  the  east  and  south  by  Landak,  on  the  south 
by  Mampawa,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  or  to  be 
more  precise  it  stretches  from  Tandjoug  Datu  in  the 
north-west  to  the  Duri  river  which  forms  tho 
southern  boundary,  to  the  north  and  north-east  it 
is  bounded  by  tlie  mountain  chains  of  Kriuabang- 
Semadju  and  Kewai,  whilst  on  the  south  and  south- 
east it  is  separated  from  Sanggow  and  Landak  by  tho 
Kurum,  Bajang,  Mint  and  Pandang  mountain  ranges. 
Sambas  comprehends  the  basin  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  from  its  mouth  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Sambas  Kiri  and  Kanan.*  The  Sambas  river  takes 
its  rise  in  the  above-named  southern  chain  of  meun- 
tains,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Pemangkat  after 
traversing  the  Oliiue‘6  settlement  of  Larak,  becoming 
navigable  at  Ledo.  To  the  north  of  the  iSambas  river 
rises  the  mountain  of  Palo,  well-known  for  the  iron 
of  superior  quality  that  it  used  to  furnish. 

Sambos,  the  chief  town  of  the  State,  lies  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  abovenained  two  branches.  It  presents 
to  the  visitor  but  little  beauty  fur  his  ao'miration. 

It  contains  however  a good  place  of  entertainment,  so 
that  anyone  wishing  to  make  some  stay  thera 
will  find  no  difiiculty  in  obtaining  a lodging.  Sambas 
is  at  the  same  timo  of  ea.sy  access.  Every  month  a 
steamship  belonging  to  tlio  Ned.  Ind.  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  haves  ’J’jandjoug  (Chanjong)  Piiuk 
for  Pontiaiiak  via  Biliton.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
this  ship,  a stoamer  belonging  to  the  transport  con- 

*  Kiri  and  Kauau  are  tho  Malay  words  for  right 
and  left. 
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tractor  leaves  the  port  according  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract for  Siutang,  whilst  one  of  the  ships  belonging  to 
the  Indian  Marino  loaves  for  Sambas  rirr  Singkawang. 
The  vessel  of  the  transport  contractor  leaves  Pontianak 
on  the  last  day  of  every  monih  for  Singapore  via 
Singkawang  and  returns  by  the  same  course. 

Should  the  traveller  not  with  to  go  direct  from 
Bjtavia.  he  should  take  his  passage  on  board  one  of 
the  fine  steamships  built  expressly  for  this  service, 
the  “Ban  What  Soon”  ortho  “Ban  What  Hien,” 
the  former  of  these  two  has  plied  for  years  between 
Bill  ton  and  Pontianak,  and  the  latter  has  for  some 
months  taken  her  course  via  Sambas.  The  development 
of  the  mining  and  cu-tivating  operations  on  the  con- 
ces.'-ions  will  <lecide  if  steam  communication  can  be  con- 
tinued. As  tho  two  lastnamed  vessels  are  bound  by  no 
contract,  they  do  not  adhere  to  any  particular  time, 
and  therefore  the  transit  via  Batavia  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  necessary  formalities 
■ which  have  to  be  fulfilled.  Let  us  then  select  this 
route,  go  over  to  Pontianak,  and  thence  make  our  way 
to  the  Sambas  river.  As  we  enter  its  mouili,  we  see 
what  appears  to  be  a vast  lake,  as  the  river  for  some 
distance  inland  is  of  great  breadth.  Eotli  sides  are 
bordered  by  thickly-wooded  hills,  amongst  which  the 
lofty  Peribangan  rears  its  head,  overtopped  in  height 
by  the  more  distant  Bukit  Pemongkat,  whose  dark 
summit  and  light-green  sides  are  recognized  at  a great 
distance.  On  the  right  bank  towers  on  high  the 
Kalimbu,  a so-oalled  saddle  mountain.  To  the  left 
of  us  is  the  Chinesa  settlement,  while  in  our 
front,  to  the  north-east  the  Bukit  Raja  extends  its 
crown  towards  the  heavens,  whilst  its  foot  stretches 
away  like  a tongue  of  land  ending  in  the  rocky  Kalimbu. 
But  let  us  make  way  for  the  words  of  the  admirable 
writer  on  Borneo’s  West  Coast: — “Further  eastward 
a noble  panorama  opens  to  the  view,  endless  forests 
fringed  on  the  seaside  with  tjemaras  (chimara  trees) 
and  extending  beyond  the  Kume  and  Batoug  Moun- 
tains, which  appear  like  grey  masses  defined  in  sharp 
outline  against  a cloudless  sky,  with  the  Sambas  river 
shiuing  through  occasional  openings  like  a silver  band. 
Here  bright  green  rice-fields  and  gardens,  next 
clumps  of  coconut  palms  and  other  fruit  trees,  lie 
like  islands  spread  about  in  this  of  sea  green. 
In  the  midst  rises  the  Bukit  Pemangkat.  Its  sum- 
mit is  clothed  with  heavy  timber,  its  slopes  are 
p'anted  with  enau  palms,  or  are  terraced  for  rice  culti- 
vation. From  all  parts  flow  rivulets  ; here,  rushing 
wildly  over  bare  crags  whence  they  are  led  to  water  tho 
neighbouring  rice-fields  ; there,  wiuding  gently  amongst 
magnificent  orchids,  and  laicturesquely  intwined, 
climbing  plants  which  serve  to  protect  man  and  beast ; 
westward  lies  the  boundless  sea  before  us,  always  in 
motion,  always  full  of  life.  And  through  the  green 
waters  shiue  huge  stones  and  rocks  rvith  which  the 
coast  is  strewed.” 

A sandbank  in  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  alas  I 
prevents  the  entrance  of  ships  of  greater  draught  thau 
12  feet  ; higher  up  the  Sambas  presents  no  features  of 
imporiance  except  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque. 
“Besides  the  Chinese  Settlement  at  the  base  of  the 
Pemankat,”  thus  continues  the  Heer  Veth,  “nothing 
beyond  the  town  is  to  be  met  with,  as  a sign  of  habi- 
tation not  a speck  of  cultivated  ground.  Ail  is  morass 
and  wiliiernoss,  amongst  which  trees  of  amazing 
height  fores  their  way  upwards,  and  the  silence  of  the 
forest  is  [leldom  disturbed  by  the  traces  or  presence  of 
animal  life.  The  small  river  (a  branch  of  the  Sambas) 
presents  at  its  frequent  windings  most  lovely  prospects 
often  not  Itss  remartable  for  their  fantastic  forms 
than  for  their  tropical  luxuriance.  There  is  the  home 
of  the  orangutan  (Malay — oraiii/  man,  jiiafi  forest),  and 
of  thousands  of  smaller  apes,  here  the  buzzing  of 
myriads  of  insects  unites  with  the  song  or  divers 
noises  of  birds,  whilst  dangerous  crocodiles  lurk  for 
their  prey  amongst  the  walor-plaiits  on  tho  bank.s.” 
The  country  between  the  river  Eamhas  and  the 
already  mentioned  river  Duri  is  intersected  by' 
numerous  small  .streams,  most  of  them  haviug  their 
sources  iu  the  Mandor  di.stricts. 

Amongst  the.se  and  further  inland  tlia  Ohiuese 
Settlements  are  spread  about,  the  inhabitants  of 
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•\vliich  are  occupied  in  tlie  cultivation  of  rice  near  the 
coast.  This  district  is  considered  the  most  productive 
in  the  western  division;  still  further,  inland,  the 
dwellings  of  the  Chinese  who  are  employ  ed  in  mining 
operations  are  met  with.  This  is  the  scene  where  the 
sanguinary  drama  of  the  Mandhor  insurrection  was 
enacted,  which  originated  in  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  Chinese  “ Kongsis  ” against  the  steady  exten- 
sion of  the  Netherlands  authority. 

The  connexion  of  Netherlands  with  Sambas  is  of 
ancient  date.  The  first  treaty  with  this  State  was 
concluded  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1609,  and 
stipulated  chiefly  that  the  Company  would  defend 
the  Sultan  against  a'l  foreign  enemies,  parti- 
cularly against  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  The 
Sultan  on  his  side  engaging  to  exclude  all  other 
European  nations  from  intercourse  with  his  country, 
and  to  concede  the  exclusive  right  to  free  trade  with 
his  State  to  the  Netherlunders,  with  the  right  to 
build  a fort  tor  the  protection  of  their  per'ons  and 
possessions,  and  ensuring  them  the  monolopy  of  the 
diamond  trade  from  which  even  the  native  tra- 
ders were  excluded.  In  1816,*  after  the  restPution 
of  our  Eastern  possessions  by  England  a new  agree- 
ment was  made  with  the  Sultan,  by  which  he 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Netherlands,  and 
ceded  all  the  revenues  of  his  Sultanate  and  of  its 
tributary  states  to  the  Government,  in  return  for 
which  he  was  to  be  paid  a fixed  income,  the  amount 
of  which  depended  on  the  full  tax  levied  on  the 
Chinese  and  on  the  Dnyaks.  In  1819  this  arrangement 
underwent  further  changes,  containing  amongst 
other  stijjulatioDS  a clause  by  which  the  Government 
was  placed  altogether  in  the  power  of  the  Netherlands. 
After  further  amplifications  and  renewals,  the  present 
existing  Charter  was  established  in  1848  with  the 
following  principal  clauses: — The  State  of  Sambas  forms 
an  integral  portion  of  Netherlands  India,  and  is 
immediately  under  the  authority  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  locally  represented  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  accepts  his  State  as  a fief  from  the 
supreme  government  and  exercises  authority  in  con- 
cert with  oflScials  appointed  by  the  Government. 
The  successor  to  the  throne  according  to  ailat  (ancient 
custom)  is  elected,  the  election  being  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governor-General ; all  the  revenues 
including  the  poll-ta.x  paid  by  the  Chinese,  rents, 
customs  and  public  property  of  all  kinds  belong  to 
Government,  the  Sultan  receives  an  allowance  of 
Jll‘2,000  guldens  a year  (12  guldens  being  equal  to  £1 
at  par).  In  the  interior  of  the  State  the  Sultan  is  bound 
to  provide  reasonable  maintenance  for  all  the 
members  of  the  princely  family,  the  village  contribu- 
tion of  labor  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  Government 
for  the  public  service  ; the  Sultan  is  to  appoint  the 
native  chiefs  in  accordance  with  custom,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  chief  Netherlands  official,  he  is  to 
maintain  law  and  justice ; afford  all  help  to  the 
law  courts  and  to  the  police,  and  decide  minor  matters 
of  police  and  justice.  Europeans,  Chinese  and  foreign 
Easterns  are  subject  to  the  legal  authority  of  the 
Government. 

The  Sultan  will  do  all  tint  is  possible  to  suppress 
“head  cutting  ”1’  the  slavetrade,  piracy  on  the  sea 
and  coast ; he  will  do  ail  he  can  to  abolish  the  pawning, 
system,  and  will  give  a'l  practicable  aid  to  encourage 
trade,  navigation  and  all  useful  branches  of  industry; 

- Which  had  been  held  since  1811. — (Vote  by  Translator. 

t Totong-kapala,  a timo-hocorod  institution  amongst 
the  Dayaks,”  is  a kind  of  rlu  1 in  which  two  men  at  a 
time  engage  in  a fight  with  heavy  sword.s,  sharp  as 
razors,  the  delicate  attention  of  each  is  confined  to 
the  endeavour  to  chop  off  the  head  of  bis  opponent; 
other  wounds  are  not  allowed  to  count,  so  the  enter- 
tainment goes  on  until  one  of  the  players  loses  his 
hca.l  and  the  game  at  the  same  time.  Until  “the 
grinding  tyranny  of  tlio  Jlutcli  ” interfered  these 
e.'cliibitions  airorded  great  amusement  to  crowds  on 
all  .S’ate  occiieions  ; in  tho  case  of  the  combatants 
it  u-elto  he  coiihidincd,  that  the  more  tlio  merrier, 
and  It,  huccessl'nl  stroke  of  the  gollok  or  razor-like 
nword  \v.i3  “ mighty  pleasant  to  behold.” — Noli  by 

'I’lUiiilutor. 


and  to  render  the  utmost  help  in  case  of  shipwreck,  and 
to  shipwrecked  persons;  he  will  not  enter  into  any 
compact  with  foreign  princes  or  people,  or  permit 
them  to  establish  themselves  in  his  Sta'e,  but  will 
give  intimation  to  the  Netherlands  authorities  imme- 
diately on  the  occurrence  of  any  attempt  at  so  doing. 
He  binds  himself  on  oath  in  writing  to  fidelity  to  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands ; and  lastly,  he  acknowledges  a 
debt  on  his  State  to  Netherland  of  f48,080,  and  will 
submit  to  all  such  measures  which  the  Government, 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  recovery  thereof.  As  may 
be  seen  from  the  foregoing.  Sambas  is  a well-regulated 
State,  in  which  the  security  of  person  and  property 
is  as  well  guarded  as  in  any  European  country.  The 
present  Kesident,  Heer  J.  van  Nieuwkuijk,  lately 
replaced  by  the  Heer  Tromp,  both  most  excellent 
men,  and  the  present  Sultan  Mohamed  Tsafludin, 
Knight  of  the  Netherlands  Lion,  an  enlightened  man, 
do  their  utmost  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  there  are  many 
persons  desirous  of  establi^hing  themselves  in  Sambas 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  ground  as  well  as 
for  working  gold  mines.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
latter  pursuit  has  been  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  whose  appliances  are  of  the  most  primitive 
nature,  yes  they  are  the  people  in  whose  footsteps 
Europeans  are  about  to  tread.  Applications  for  con- 
cessions have  for  .some  time  past  been  pouring  in. 
Thirty-three  mining  concessions  have  already  been 
granted,  hut  of  these  only  three  have  passed  into 
formal  contracts.  The  others  remain  still,  only  permits 
to  examine  the  ground  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
adaptability  for  the  proposed  purpose.  This  exami- 
nation, as  we  have  already  said,  lasts  only  for  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  it  must  be  changed 
for  a notarial  deed,  or  ba  given  up.  As  soon  as  a con- 
tract has  been  signed,  the  rent  becomes  payable,  at  an 
annua!  rate  of  10  cents  per  bouw  and  2J  per  cent  on 
the  gross  produce.  So  that  those  who  enter  into  the 
contracts  naturally  limit  the  extent  of  the  con- 
cession to  the  land  which  has  been  found  absolutely 
necessary. 

We  have  just  said  that  hitherto  the  gold  was 
collected  principally  by  Chinese  v/ho  obtained  it  chiefly 
by  washing,  being  ignorant  of  any  other  mode  of 
working  the  quartz  reefs.  These  gold  washings  are 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  hills  or  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  are  connected  with  a flow  of 
water  which  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  work. 
When  a site  has  been  selected,  every  effort  is  made 
to  turn  a suflBcient  supply  of  water  into  it,  no 
trouble  or  expense  being  spared  in  the  construction  of 
an  eflScient  watercourse. 

The  nature  of  the  gold  deposit,  whether  mixt  with 
sand,  incorporated  with  quartz  or  in  veins,  necessitates 
the  adoption  of  different  processes  for  its  collection. 
The  Dayak  goes  to  work  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
When  the  burong  (bird  in  Malay)  Soho  has  indi- 
cated to  him  where  the  gold  lies,  he  washes  away  the 
earth  in  a wooden  trough  until  nothing  remains  but  the 
particles  of  gold.  The  Malay  goes  a step  further  ; he 
digs  a pit,  and  gathers  all  the  gravel  and  earth,  and 
washes  it  out,  whilst  the  Chinaman  goes  to  work 
in  different  ways,  according  to  the  formation  of  the 
site.  If  the  gold  stratum  lies  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  if  the  water  supply  is  sufiicient,  as  is  the 
case  near  Pagong  in  Montrado,  all  the  surface  earth 
is  dug  away,  and  the  stratum  of  gravel  or  silt  thus 
exposed  is  carefully  washed  in  broad  wooden  Jcotalcs 
(Iroughs)  arranged  in  steps,  then  removed  into  small 
tubs  and  riused,  and  from  the  residue  the  particles 
of  iron  ore  are  removtd  by  means  of  a magnet. 

Where  the  gold  containing  silt  lies  below  water 
level  a sufficient  number  of  channels  are  dug,  which 
are  kept  dry  by  means  of  a (tali-ayar)  water-rope 
acting  like  a chain  pump.  As  soon  as  the  sought-for 
stratum  is  reached,  it  is  removed  gradually  into 
troiigh.=,  and  washed  until  the  gold  is  separated. 
Sliould  the  gold  lie  in  veins,  tho  stratum  through 
which  the  veins  run  is  broken  into  pieces  with  sledge 
hammers,  until  the  depth  of  water  puts  a stop  to  the 
process,  the  ore  is  then  picked  out  and  reduced  to 
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powder  in  wooden  mortars,  and  then  washed.  It  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  that  in  this  last  method  there 
is  much  gold  lost : in  the  first  place,  the  sorting  of  the 
ore  is  done  by  the  eye;  secondly,  the  appliances  are 
of  the  roughest  kind  aud  very  inefficient ; thirdly,  it 
is  only  practicable  to  a very  little  depth. 

The  European  engineers  will  manage  matters  better. 
A large  quantity  of  machinery  has  already  been  intro- 
duced. That  the  gold  strata  are  frequently  rich  is 
evidenced  by  the  amount  of  gold  produced  with  very 
defective  appliances  and  most  clumsy  methods  by  the 
Chinese,  who  obtain  as  much  as  yields  about  200,000 
guldens  (or  guilders)  a year.  With  the  method 
described  they  get  0'012  per  cent  of  gold  from  the 
quartz. 

If  the  above  data  are  not  exaggerated,  colossal 
results  may  be  looked  for;  even  if  the  proportion 
of  gold  should  turn  out  to  be  only  one-third  of  what 
it  is  said  to  be,  the  mines  will  be  well  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  workiug,  and  with  good  man- 
agement will  yield  considerable  profits. 

Agiucultubal  Undebtakings. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  our  observalione  exclusively 
to  mining  enterprize  ; we  now  propose  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  application  that  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  the  extension  of  cultivation  iu  these 
regions. 

The  number  of  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  is  also  great.  The  news- 
papers from  India  give  us  the  names  of  those  who 
from  time  to  time  continue  to  swell  the  list  of  pro- 
posed ag'  ioulturiats,  and  so  it  will  go  on  until  all  the 
western  division  shall  be  parceled  out. 

In  Sambas  alone  55  concessions  have  been  granted,  of 
which  25  have  been  confirmed  by  contract  entered  into. 
'J'hat  more  contracts  have  not  been  made  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  within  a year  after  the  completion 
of  the  contract,  the  rent  becomes  due  for  10,000  bouws, 
2,000  guldens  is  the  sum  that  has  to  be  paid  as  rent, 
for  the  second  year  4,000,  for  the  third  year  6,000, 
for  the  fourth  year  8,009,  and  for  the  fifth  year  10,000, 
without  any  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  land  for  the  pro- 
posed cultivation  or  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
uncultivated.  [The  contractor  has  to  pay  the 
stipulated  rent  whether  he  cultivates  or  not. — N'ote  by 
Trunslator-I 

Of  the  twenty-five  eoncessioniats  who  have  passed 
over  this  difficulty,  many  of  them  are  members  of  a 
Syndicate  at  Singapore,  the  name  of  which  does  not 
appear  in  connexion  wi'li  tiie  undertaking.  The  cou- 
tracts  are  in  favor  of  the  person  who  enters  into  them. 
Amongst  these  there  are  several  who  have  begun  to 
work  on  their  own  account. 

The  produce  of  the  cultivation  thus  begun  is  up  to 
the  present  time  not  very  satisfaotory.  The  reason 
for  this  is  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  soil,  as  in  the  great  difficulties  which  the 
planters  have  to  overcome.  In  proof  of  this,  may  be 
mentioned  that  two  persons  who  are  members  of  the 
Syndicate  have  produced  tobacco  of  excellent  quality, 
which  was  received  in  town  with  high  approval, 
but  that  an  outlay  of  80,000  guldens  was  made  before 
the  result  was  obtained. 

Another  concessionary  established  a tobacco  enter- 
prize on  a large  scale,  which  according  to  Heer  K. 
{Hat.  Ntcumshlad,  15th  July  1890),  promises  very  well, 
but  he  had  his  full  share  of  troubles.  In  tlie  first 
place  he  could  not  obtain  sufficient  labor.  The  Chinese 
coolie.s  displayed  gross  ignorance  as  cultivators,  as 
well  as  unwillingness,  and  when  at  last  help  came 
from  Singapore,  it  was  found  to  be  of  little  use.  Shoe- 
makers, tailors  aud  clerk.s  were  sent,  but  no  people  who 
knew  anything  of  plaiiliiig.  These  were  soon  found  to 
bo  very  difficult  to  manage,  and  were  continually  de- 
serting. To  trust  exclusively  to  Dayak  laborer.'!, 
Beemed  to  him  to  offer  as  little  hope  of  sucooss-  He 
has  therefore  endeavoured  to  engage  a better  class  of 
Chinese  work  people. 

But  all  this  does  not  disprove  the  assertion  that 
Sambas  has  very  certainly  a good  future,  if  these 
difficulties  can  be  removed  out  of  the  way.  More  than 
once  has  the  soil  of  this  region  heon  examined,  and 


the  conclusion  has  always  been  arrived  at,  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  in  every  respect  most  favourable  for 
cultivation.  Ihe  soil  has  been  found  well  adapted  for 
the  planting  of  sugarcane,  tobacco,  coffee,  rice, 
pepper  and  many  other  products,  whilst  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  good  timber  ready  to  hand,  which  will 
amply  repay  the  cost  of  felling  and  transport. 

We  furnish  the  above  as  explanatory  of  the  map 
which  accompanies  this  number. 

_ As  will  be  seen  by  the  map,  Samba.s  is  very  favourably 
situated.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  divisions 
there  marked  indicate  chiefly  the  lots  where  permis- 
sion has  been  awarded  for  mining  inspections,  or  for 
which  requests  have  been  tendered  for  concessions  for 
cultivation.  Only  ono  contract  has  been  entered  on  to 
the  south,  20  miles  from  Sambas,  when  Heer  P.  van 
Dijk  has  commenced  operations.  Further  south,  near 
Mentrado,  Mr.  Gordon  has  brought  a tract  of  land 
under  cultivation  on  similar  terms,  and  a little  further 
north  Mr.  Liddelow  has  in  like  manner  commenced 
operations  near  Benkajang ; whilst  twenty-five  culti- 
vators have  contracted. 

Too  much  importance  should  not  bo  attached  to  tho 
absence  of  the  names  of  many  of  the  concessionists ; 
in  a latter  map  of  concessions,  for  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  many  of  those  whose  names 
now  appear  ou  the  map,  may  withdraw  from  the  un- 
d.;rtaking3.  Our  readers  are  not  to  consider  this  article 
as  written  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  cultivation  of 
Sambas,  or  for  encouraging  the  enterprize.  Our 
only  object  is  to  convey  a correct  idea  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  and  nothing  more.  It  is 
certain  that  great  e.xpectalions  sra  entertained  regard, 
iiig  Sambas.  It  is  said  even  that  applications  have 
been  mdo  to  the  Sultau  for  the  formation  of  a rail- 
way, but  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  particulars. 

CULTIVATION  OF  FIBROUS  PLANTS 
IN  CEYLON. 

Our  correspondent,  W.  A.  D.  S.,  mentions  in  his 
last  letter  the  fact  that  the  stem  of  the  Bandakai 
yields  a good  fibre.  We  think  that  fact  is  well  known, 
but  what  is  necessary  to  turn  it  to  useful  account  is 
the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  fibre  produced  by  the 
plant,  lu  other  words,  the  information  wanted  is  the 
economic  value  of  the  plant  for  the  production  of 
fibre.  Capital  is  a scarce  commodity  in  Ceylon, 
especially  amongst  those  people  who  are  most  in  need' 
of  new  industrial  resources.  Such  persona  are  not 
likely  to  be  attracted  to  risk  their  slender  means  in 
experiments  with  plants  of  which  they  know  only 
vague  and  indefinite  possibilities.  They  want  some  fair 
prospect  of  gain,  based  upon  ascertained  results,  not 
on  mere  chances.  In  countries  where  there  is  a large 
amount  of  unemployed  capital  seeking  investment 
tho  case  is  different,  but  even  there  it  is  not  easy  to 
induce  people  to  make  experiments  otherwise  than 
upon  definite  estimates  of  profit.  In  this  country  the 
only  chauce  of  obtaining  a satisfaotory  trial  of  a new 
product  rests  with  the  School  of  Agriculture,  or  other 
similar  institutions  possessing  means  of  experimenting 
independently  of  a remunerative  result.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Baudakai  plant  might  yield  fibre  pro- 
fitably, but  our  correspondent',  W.  A.  D.  S.,  does  not 
give  any  data  for  estimating  the  economic  value  of  the 
plant  for  its  fibre,  and  therefore  leaves  the  matter 
practically  just  where  ho  found  it. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Sunflower  plant  as 
of  Baudakai,  namely,  that  it  yields  a strong  and 
serviceable  fibre,  as  well  as  an  abundant  crop  of  nutri- 
tious seed,  but  the  fact  that  both  tliese  plants  are 
exteiKsively  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  aud  not  for  the 
fibre  they  are  well  kuo'U’n  to  contain,  tends  to  show 
that  the  fruit  is  a more  valuable  product  thau  the 

fibre.  We  think  the  School  of  Agriculture  would  do  a 

good  service  by  testing  tho  value  of  both  these  plants  for 
the  fibre  they  yield.  The  result  of  their  experiments 
would  be  valuable,  if  not  conclusivo  as  to  the  question 
whether  either  would  pay  for  fibre  cultivation  in  Oeylon. 
In  the  meantime,  wo  could  not  advise  the  e.xpend* 
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iture  of  capital  on  either  by  anyone  who  could  not 
afford  to  risk  a loss  by  the  venture. 

The  Niyanda  fibre  is  superior  to  either  of  those  just 
mentioned.  It  is  of  groat  strength  and  flexibility,  and 
is  of  beautiful  texture.  It  is  not  cultivated  anywhere, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  but  grows  wild  in  some  parts 
of  the  Island,  and  is  largely  employed  by  natives,  who 
collect  it  and  prepare  the  fibre  for  mats  and  other 
nsaful  articles.  Whether  it  would  repay  regular  cul- 
tivation is,  however,  just  what  we  should  have  expected 
our  practical  friend,  W.  A.  D.  S.,  would  tell  us.  In  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  data  by  which  to  estimate 
the  chance  of  successful  cultivation,  it  must  be  relega- 
ted to  the  same  category  as  the  two  jjlauts  first  men- 
tioned. Over  them,  however,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  already  in  considerable  use,  and  of  therefore 
possessing  a certain  economic  value. 

Hitherto,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  fibre 
producing  plants  that  grow  freely  in  this  island,  and 
the  high  value  of  the  fibre  some  of  them  produce,  the 
attempts  that  have  hitherto  been  made  to  produce 
fibre,  as  a commercial  enterprize,  have  resulted  un- 
favourably, except  in  regard  to  Coir  and  Kitool  fibre, 
which  we  number  amongst  our  regular  exports. 

A1  oes,  plantains,  and  other  plants  have  been  repeat, 
edly  and  extensively  tried,  without  success.  Cotton 
promises  to  do  well,  and  possibly  some  other  of  the 
numerous  plants  that  are  profitably  cultivated  else- 
where may  hereafter  be  cultivated  successfully  in 
Oeylou,  but  the  difficulty  as  regards  nearly  all  of  them, 
is  to  free  the  fibre  from  the  pulp  in  which  it  is 
formed.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  plants  of  Ceylon, 
but  is  coniason  to  nearly  all,  The  separation  and 
cleansing  of  the  fibre  is  therefore  in  almost  all  cases 
the  chief  part  of  the  work,  and  the  essential  feature 
of  success  iu  regard  to  the  profitable  production  of 
fibre. 

It  is  possible  that  the  forcing  climate  of  this  island 
may  cause  the  fibres  that  are  formed  in  the  tissues  of 
the  plants  that  produce  them  to  adhere  more  closely 
to  those  tissues  than  in  countries  where  growth  is 
periodically  interrupted  by  winler  or  other  change  of 
season.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  art  of  separating  and 
cleansing  the  fibres  of  Ceylon-grown  plants  has  not 
hitherto  been  successfully  acquired,  and  until  that 
cardinal  difficulty  is  overcome,  the  cultivation  of  fibrous 
plants  is  not  likely  to  be  remunerative. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  shown 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  jute  industry  in  India,  the 
extensive  coir  manufactures  of  this  Island,  and  other 
similar  industries,  it  is  one  to  which  the  School  of 
Agriculture  might  give  particular  attention,  especially 
as  the  students  possess  the  advantage  of  a chemical 
laboratory  and  a fair  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  chemistry,  which  may  be  expected  to  sug- 
gest or  to  supply  solvents  suitable  to  aid  in  the  process 
of  separating  the  fibres  from  the  pulp  in  which  they 
are  formed. 

It  may  be  here  remarke  1 that  the  failure  of  sugar 
as  a profitable  product,  in  all  those  parts  of  Ceylon 
where  the  cane  has  been  cultivated,  is  due  to  the  fore-- 
ing  climate  and  its  influence  in  promoting  an  uninter- 
rupted growth.  The  ripening  process,  in  which  the 
saccharine  is  formed,  is  unduly  di  layed  for  want  of  an 
effective  check  to  the  flow  of  sap.  The  experience  of 
the  past  attempts  to  cultivate  sugar  profiiably  in 
Ceylon  suggest  that  any  future  trial  should  be  made 
iu  parts  of  the  Island  where  there  is  a definite  growing 
season  and  a marked  period  of  comparative  stagnation 
of  growth,  Porsibly;  the  same  may  apply  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  thote  plants  in  which  llie  fibre  is  formed 
in  the  substance  of  the  tissues.  Here  again,  the 
Bchool  of  Agriculture  could  do  good  service  by  making 
trials  in  some  of  the  nnmeroua  stations  where  they 
carry  on  'heir  useful  and  practical  operations  in  differ- 
ent parts  ol  the  Island. — Local  Indepcudoiit.” 

-• 

I’hAXTING  IN  GUATEMALA, 

<S'«r.ia;)a/tVfa.  — Among  tlio  products  which  find  sliip- 
inent  from  tbo  Atlantic  coast,  of  wliicti  the  town  of 
J.ivingst.m  is  the  jtort,  strsaparilia  should  be  uinitioned. 
The  exports  of  this  article  during  1887  were  51,311  lb- 


This  product  was  in  such  demand  at  one  time,  and 
commanded  such  good  prices,  that  the  natives  gave 
up  almost  every  other  kind  of  employment  and  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  its  production.  During  the  past 
two  years,  however,  the  price  has  receded  by  one-half, 
and  the  demand  has  largely  fallen  off.  It  grows  readily 
from  cuttings  of  the  indigenous  vine,  and,  as  the 
natural  supply  is  giving  out  on  account  of  careless 
digging,  it  is  possible  that  the  cultivation  could  be 
made  profitable,  even  at  the  present  low  prices. 

Drug  Cultivation. — The  Government  is  offering  a 
good  many  inducements  to  agriculturists  to  take  up 
the  cultivation  of  economic  plants,  including  many 
varieties  of  drugs.  Anyone  desirous  of  cultivating 
sarsaparilla,  rubber,  or  cacao,  and  not  having  land  for 
the  purpose,  can,  on  requisition,  be  pnt  in  possession 
of  a suitable  lot.  The  following  rewards  are  offered 
to  agriculturists  who  at  the  end  of  eight  years  can 
show  healthy  plantations  of  cinchona  (calisaya  or 
succirubra) ; — 154L  for  1,000  plants  eight  years  old  to 
the  first  cultivator,  77L  to  the  second,  362.  10*.  to  the 
third,  and  162.  10s.  to  all  others.  A premium  of  42. 
for  a term  of  three  years  is  given  for  every  150  lb. 
of  indigo  grown  and  made  in  the  country,  and  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  after  commencing  the  cultivation  a 
reward  of  112  10s.  for  every  thousand  gum  trees 
planted  out,  c f five  years  old. 

Cochineal. — The  industry  of  oochiueal-raising  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  country.  For 
thirty  years  cochineal  was  the  principal  article  of  ex- 
port, but  now  what  little  is  grown  is  used  for  native 
consumption. 

Coca. — A quantity  of  coca  seed  was  imported  from 
Peru  in  1888,  for  distribution  among  the  people  in  a 
suitable  zone  for  its  growth  ; but  the  result  was  un- 
satisiactory,  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  seed,  and 
fresh  means  are  being  taken  to  extend  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant. 

I'epper  and  Cinnamon. — Pepper  and  cinnatnon  are 
grown  in  the  departmr-nt  ef  Alta  Verapaz ; good  seed 
has  been  imported  from  Ceylon,  and  ijlauting  is  ex- 
tending in  the  fertile  district,  while  good  r suits  have 
also  been  obtained  in  the  department  of  Escointla, 
where  a few  plantations  have  been  made. 

Vanilla,  Cinchona,  ^c. — Tne  Tanilla  plant  grows  wild 
on  the  mountains  all  over  the  o uniry.  The  quantity 
of  the  vanilla  is  good,  but  though  it  figures  as  an 
expoi’E  it  is  not  cul'ivated  for  that  purpose.  Peruvian 
bark  has  proved  a lai  ure,  and  the  cost  of  introducing 
the  tree  has  been  practically  lost.  Indigo  works  are 
subsiding  iu  the  country;  a few  still  exist  in  the  east, 
but  though  means  are  taken  to  encourage  them,  oniy  932. 
of  indigo  was  exported  in  1888. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 

^ 

EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS. 

Of  all  the  150  varieties  of  eucalyptus,  the  common 
blue  gum  is  the  most,  useful  and  the  most  important 
tree  for  Southern  California,  It  does  not  thrive  in 
Florida;  the  cold  spelhs  of  winter  out  it  down  or  stunt 
its  growth  ; but  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  Eureka  to 
Til  Jutinn,  a distance  of  800  miles  it  is  a stately, 
mighty  advance  agent  of  our  now  civilization.  Twenty 
years  ago  our  plains  were  absolutely  treeless — desert- 
bke,  parched  and  brown,  lifeless  almost — a picture  of 
despair.  Then  the  first  boxes  of  seedlings  were  im- 
ported from  Australia  and  sold  at  the  public  auction  in 
San  Francisco,  at  So  a tree. 

Today  the  precious  little  giants  sell  for  one  cent  a 
tree,  llemi  Nadeau,  a recently  departed  genius  deeply 
regretted  by  his  friends,  was  one  of  the  first  men  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  eucalyptus  as  a fuel  tree. 
Me  conceived  and  executed  the  gigantic  project  of 
planting  1,200  acres  of  sandy  land  at  Florence  to  blue 
gums.  Over  One  million  trees  in  one  plantation ! To- 
day is  a stately  fo.  ost  of  mighty  trees,  towering  tall 
and  straight  150  feet,  a monument  to  the  enterprise 
of  our  bygone  friend.  Every  third  year  the  trees  are 
cut  down,  yielding  00  cords  of  4 foot  wood  to  the 
acre,  worlh  $6  to  $7  a cord  standing,  or  $7  to  S18 
cut  and  corded ; the  net  iuoome  is  therefore  S1420  for 
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the  three  years  or  ® 140  an  acre  per  year.  And  every 
time  these  are  cut,  a new  forest  springs  up  from  the 
old  stumps,  and  there  is  no  expense  to  be  incurred 
after  the  first  year  for  either  plowing,  cultivatiug  or 
irrigating,  for  deep  down  iuto  hidden  water  courses 
in  the  earth  does  the  blue  gum  send  down  its  thirsty 
roots,  even  thirty  feet  whore  the  water  is  so  far  below 
the  surface;  aud  it  makes  its  giaut  growth  in  the 
poorest  sandy  wastes  of  our  river  washes,  drawing  its 
sustenance  from  tho  a'mosphere  through  its  wealth 
of  evergreen  leaves.  What  a perfume,  what  a touio 
is  inhaled  by  the  beautiful  foliage  of  the  eucalyptus 
when  night  bring*  rest  and  coolness  to  our  plains. 
Fevers  lose  their  terror  aud  malaria  departs  with  a 
creeping  horror,  where  the  rnstling,  whispering  groves 
of  stately  eucalyptus  waft  fragrance  over  the  home. 
Pour  boiling  water  over  the  blue  gum  leaves  aud 
drink  the  powerful  tonb.  It  is  equal  to  quinine  to 
dispel  the  terrors  of  sickness.  Tho  contagious  atmos- 
phere of  the  sick  room  today  is  denied  by  sprinking 
on  the  floor  of  an  essential  oil  “ Euoalyptole,”  extracted 
by  the  science  of  the  chemist  from  the  resinous  leaves 
of  eucalyptus  globulus  or  eucalyptus  amygdalina.  Years 
ago  winds  swept  over  our  treeles.s,  uiiresisling  plains. 
The  “Northers”  were  a terror  to  the  farmer  aud 
orchardist.  Today  miles  of  eucalyptus  surround  our 
fields,  line  our  avemies  and  encircle  our  orchards. 
They  act  ai  powerful  wind-breaks,  protect  the  tender 
buds  of  our  fruit  trees  from  the  March  winds,  aud 
yield  an  abundance  of  fuel,  where  of  yora  the  shift- 
less Mexican  vainly  hunted  for  dried  manure  or  brea 
to  light  his  smoky  fire.  Straiigor,  imagine  the  beauty 
of  our  avenues  of  blue  gums  twenty  or  a hundred 
years  from  now,  when  the  trees  average  over  200  feet 
in  length,  over  15  feet  in  diameter,  as  they  do  today 
in  their  native  land,  Australia.  Our  southern  plains 
will  rival  then  the  wonders  of  the  Yosomite  in  their 
big  trees.  The  question  of  fuel  and  timber  supply  is 
becoming  more  serious,  more  important  from  year  to 
year  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  the  giant  redwood  yields 
to  tho  greedy  axe  of  the  aU  absorbing  lumber  trusts. 

If  you  own  any  lots  or  acres  that  are  idle  or  un- 
productive, plant  them  in  blue  gum.  A town  lot 
60  X 150  feet  will  grow  200  trees  6 feet  apart,  and  every 
tree  wh  n 5 years  old,  is  worth  $1-50  for  fuel  in  a 
city.  Tour  lot  thus  yields  @300  in  five  years  or  §60 
a year,  and  fifty  acres  in  blue  gums  will  yield  you 
an  aminal  income  of  §7,000.  The  mayor  of  Los 
Angeles  is  planting  150  acres  of  blue  gums  this 
Beaton;  they  will  yield  him  a handsome  revenue  a few 
years  hence.  The  mighty  forest  will  be  an  object  of 
beauty'  to  behold  and  a i-ourcs  of  perpetual  income  to 
his  heirs.  Let  the  good  work  proceed  of  planting  the 
beautiful  blue  gum  in  foi'ests  for  fuel,  around  orchards 
and  fields,  for  wind  breaks  and  for  ornament  in  sightly 
avenues,  affording  shade  and  shelter  along  our  streets 
— Rural  Californian. 


THR  COST  OP  GEOUND  PEPPEE  AND 

THE  ADULTEEATION  ACTS. 

At  the  public  sales  this  week  light  shelly  Penang 
Black  Pepper  h is  been  sold  at  tho  price  of  4j  1.  per 
lb.,  the  lowest  point  that  has  been  touched  for  a long 
time  past.  According  to  the  test  analysis  published 
ill  the  catalogue  (as  is  now  usual  for  Penang  Black 
Pepper,  under  tlie  recent  arrival  c nrraot  form),  thi.s 
parcel  weigh  il  31b.  TJ  oz.  per  gallm,  an  1 contained 
4'.53  per  cent  of  dust,  &c.  The  fol'owiug  are  the 
regulati'iiis  iu  the  arrival  contract  form  which  regu- 
late this  analysis  : — 

“ (1)  The  following  to  bo  the  standards  of  quality  ; — ■ 
Class  .-V,  Heavy,  weighing  41b,  13  oz.  per  ga'lon  meas- 
ure; B,  Fair,  Weighing  411).  5 oz.  per  gallon  measure; 
C,  Fail  .Mercliautalile,  weighin ; 31b.  13  oz.  per  gallon 
measure;  11,  Light,  weighing  3 lb.  5 oz.  per  gallon 
nu'H.snro=  Dust  3 p r cent. 

“(2)  Tho  t rin  du  = t to  include  'talks,  storey  cl.iy, 
a' d other  foreign  matter. 

“ (3;  For  tho  purpose  of  ascertaining  tho  proportion 
of  dust,  5 par  cout.  of  each  mark  shall,  in  the  first 


instance,  be^aifted  through  a No.  9i  sieve,  in  galvanised 
iron  with  round  holes  (one  of  which  is  held  by  tho 
General  Produce  Brokers’  Association).  Oftheeifted 
Pepper  fifty  pounds  of  each  mark  shall  be  hand-picked 
free  from  stalks,  stones,  clay,  and  other  foreign  matter, 
and  the  percentage  of  impurities  so  found  shall  be  added 
to  the  percentage  of  dust  as  ascertained  by  sifting. 
These  operations  to  bo  performed  by  one  of  the 
customary  docks  or  wharves. 

“ (4)  Should  the  Pepper  be  found  to  contain  more 
than  3 per  cent,  of  dust,  any  excess  up  to  2 per  cent, 
shall  be  treated  as  valueless,  and  allowed  to  the  buyer. 
Should  the  additional  2 per  cent,  be  exceeded,  the 
buyer  shall  have  the  option  of  taking  the  Pepper  with 
allowance  for  any  dust  in  excess  of  3 per  cent.,  or  of 
invoicing  back  the  parcel  to  the  seller  at  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  day  of  the  quality  contracted  for, 
plus  a fine  of  not  less  than  2 per  cent,,  and  not  more 
than  10  per  cent.,  tho  value  aud  fine  to  be  fixed  by 
arldtration  in  the  usual  manner.  Any  fraction  below 
half  per  cent,  to  be  neglected,  any  greater  fraction  to 
carry  the  next  higher  integral. 

“ (5)  For  the  purpo.se  of  asertaining  tho  weight  of 
a parce  l,  the  average  sample  taken  by  the  Dock  Com- 
pany or  Wharfingers  shall  first  be  freed  from  dust  and 
other  impurities,  and  then  filled  into  a gallon  measure, 
shaken  down  as  closely  as  possible  without  pressure, 
and  struck  off  aud  weighed,  the  average  of  three  fillings 
to  be  taken  for  25  tons  or  less.  This  operation  to 
be  performed  by  the  selling  Brokers,  who  shall  state 
the  separate  weights  of  the  three  tests  on  the  out-turn 
accouats. 

“(G)  In  the  event  of  seller  or  buyer  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  return  of  the  weighing  by  the  selling 
Brokers,  either  of  them  shall  have  the  option,  within 
a week  from  the  date  of  the  first  selling  Broker’s 
return,  of  calling  for  a fresh  average  sample  to  be 
drawn,  and  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration. 
The  arbitrators  to  te.st  both  the  landing  and  re-drawn 
samples,  and  the  testings  to  be  averaged,  and  the 
resulr,  to  be  considered  final.  Should  the  Pepper  have 
been  re-shipped  before  a fresh  sample  is  asked  for, 
the  first  weighing  shall  be  taken  as  final. 

“ (7)  Should  the  Pepper  be  found  to  weigh  less  than 
the  minimum  of  the  clas.s  named,  the  buyer  shall  take 
the  same  with  an  allowance  of  one  quarter  per  cent,  on 
the  sale  price  for  the  first  ounce  or  fraction  of  an 
ounce,  and  a further  one-half  per  cent,  for  the  second 
ounce  or  fraction  over  an  ounce,  but  should  the  defi- 
ciency iu  weight  exceed  two  ounces,  the  Pepper  to  be  in- 
voiced back  to  the  seller  at  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  day,  of  the  quality  contracted  for  plus  a fine  of 
not  less  than  2 per  cent.,  and  not  more  than  10  per 
cent.,  the  value  and  fine  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration  in 
the  usual  manner. 

“ (8)  Samples  to  be  drawn  of  not  less  than  281b  for 
parcels  of25  tons  or  less.  In  case  a second  sample  be 
requiied,  half  of  the  total  quantity  drawn  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  bulk.” 

No  machine  has  yet  been  invented  which  will  entirely 
remove  earth  or  sandy  matter  from  Pepper,  and,  in 
fact,  practical  experience  shows  that  in  some  cases 
screening  or  brushing  machines,  by  the  forcible  pres- 
snre  used  in  this  process,  do  harm  instead  of  good, 
by  breaking  up  pellets  of  earthy  or  clayey  matter 
that  a sieve  would  to  a great  extent  remove  unbroken. 
The  only  plan  that  the  trade  can  adopt,  therefore, 
to  avoid  risk  of  prosecution  under  the  Adulteration 
Act,  is  to  buy  whole  Pepper  as  free  from  dust  and  dirt 
as  possible,  aud  tho  analy.ses  published  with  each 
parcel  of  Penang  Black  enable  them  to  a great  degree 
to  do  this.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
test  analyses  carried  out  by  the  Loudon  docks  and 
wharves  do  not  mean  that  all  the  dusty  matter  con- 
sists of  sand  and  earth. 

Penang  Black  Pepper  is  more  largely  nsed  for 
grinding  than  other  descriptions  and  heavy  Aoheen 
can  ii'jw  bo  bought  at  6d.  per  lb.,  aud  West  Coast 
Penang,  which  is  heavier  Pepper,  at  5Jd.  to  5id.  per 
lb.,  according  to  weight  per  gallon  and  percentage 
of  dust.  In  tho  best  cases  the  percentage  of  the 
latter  would  be  2 to  2-^  per  cent.  The  cost  of  grind- 
ing, inoluding  barrels,  and  loss  iu  weight  in  grinding 
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and  between  warrant  weights  and  re-weights,  would 
add  4d.  to  |d-  pet  lb.  for  expenses,  without  any  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale  dealer.  The  usual  charge  for 
grinding  and  barrel.s  is  ^d.  per  lb.,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  loss  between  warrant  and  delivery  weights, 
and  a further  loss  of  weight  in  grinding.  In  our 
opinion,  Penang  Pepper  with  2 per  cent,  to  3 per 
cent,  of  dust  is  the  lowest  quality  which  it  is  desirable 
to  grind,  if  the  public  are  to  have  pure  Pepper.  The 
first  cost  without  profit  to  the  dealer  of  this  quality 
iust  now  is  about  5Jd.  to  G|d.  per  lb.,  ground  and 
packed  in  1 owk  barrels.  The  finer  qualities  of  Black 
Pepper,  such  as  ToUicherry,  Alleppy,  and  MBabar  are 
selling  whole  on  the  Market  at  6Jl.to6^d.  per  Ib. 
If  barrels  are  seperatelv  charged  for  (which  is  not, 
however,  usual  iu  the  Spice  trade),  a corresponding 
reduction  could  be  made  in  the  quoted  price. 

It  is  well  for  the  retail  trade  to  have  these  undoubted 
facts  clearly  in  view,  for,  with  the  infinitesinial 
difference  the  sale  of  doubtful  Pepper  could  possibly 
make  to  them  in  the  course  of  tho  year,  the  ri^k  of  a 
prosecution,  and  possible  conviction,  for  selling  adul- 
terated goods,  is  obviously  not  worth  running  : even  if 

they  desired  to  take  such  a risk,  which  is  not  the  case 
by  any  means.  Indeed,  in  the  “poivrette”  and  other 
cases[  the  retailers  undoubte  ily  bought  iu  entire 
ignorance  of  the  adulteration.  Nor  would  a guarantee 
from  the  wholesale  grind  rs  or  dealers  that  the  Pt-pper 
was  pure  be  much  sitisfaotiou  to  n self-respecting  man 
if  he  fnund  that  adultmated  Pepier  h d been  S'  ld  to 
him,  under  tite  proper  pries  fo>-  a geuuine  article. 

Ib  is  true  that,  in-st.-ad  of  selliog  Gr.und  Pepper 
at  Jd.  to  fd.  per  lb.  above  the  cost  of  tiie  whole  onru\ 
which  is  the  lowest  legitimate  margin.  Ground  Pepptr 
is  habitually  sold  at  about  lid.  p-r  lb.  the  first 

coat  of  the  whole,  or  apparently  about  IJd.  under  its 
proper  lelativo  value.  Whfn  buyers  purchase  Ground 
Pepper  at  prices  apparrntly  below  those  that  are 
practicable,  it  would  be  a good  plan  if  they  asked  for 
samples  of  the  Whole  Pepper  used,  and  ii.sisted  on 
being  supplied  at  the  same  time  with  an  equivalent 
parcel  of  whole  Pepper,  et  say,  id.  under  the 
ground  price.  Such  quotations  are  explained  by 
the  parcel  consisting  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  of  the 
hnsks  given  by  the  process  of  decortication  of  Back 
Pepper.  These  are  prodticed  when  the  outer  shell  of 
Black  Pepper  is  mechanically  remove  1 in  order  to 
make  White  Pepper  from  the  Black  Pepper  corns.  How 
far  the  sale  of  ground  husks  as  round  Black  Pepper, 
is  legal,  without  a declaration  to  that  effect,  has  not  been 
settled  nor  has  ib  been  decided  whether  the  public  ana- 
lysts would  pass  husks  as  Pepper.  The  husks  in  any  case 
must  contain  a very  much  greiter  percentage  of  the  diit 
that  was  originally  in  the  parcels,  and  the  buyers  would 
thus  run  more  risk  with  them  than  with  parcels  ground 
from  the  whole  Pepper  as  imported.  In  the  meantime  the 
retail  grocers  may  feel  perfectly  certain  that  if  they  are 
offered  ground  BLack  Pepper,  at  presect  market  values, 
under  fid.  to  6J.  per  lb.,  that  it  is  either  sold  at  a loss, 
or  that  dirty  whole  Pepper  has  been  used,  or  that 
huaks  have  been  mixed  with  it,  or  that  it  consists  of 
husks  altogether.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law  there 
seems  no  objection  to  the  admixture  of  husks,  so  long 
as  the  buyer  knows  the  fact. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  action  taken  some 
time  back  has  stopped  the  admixture  and  a iulteratiou 
of  White  Pepper  with  the  so-called  “Long”  Pepper, 
The  price  of  tho  latter  has  fallen  to  about  25s.  per  cwt., 
at  which  under,  its  own  name,  tlie  Spice  in  question 
has  a legitimate  sale  and  use.  When  used  for  adul- 
teration tho  value  was  run  up  to  70s. 

A good  deal  of  almost  open  adultoration,  i.s  still 
carried  on  by  mixing  ground  Eice,  worth  say  I.id,  to 
tJ^d.  jier  lb,,  with  Wliito  Pepper.  This  admixture  if 
carried  to  any  great  extent  cau  be  detected  by  the  dirty, 
greyish  tint,  and  also  by  the  weight  of  the  sample, 
ground  Hire  being  heavier  than  pure  Peppe*.  A strong 
magi-iiylng  glass  or  weak  microocope  at  once  shows 
this  adulteration,  as  the  Eioe  grains  look  like  bits  of 
quartz  or  camphor  in  tho  Pejipcr.  A further  tost 
18  to  pour  boiling  water  on  two  samples,  one  tlio 
nspected  one,  and  ono  of  real  ground  White  Pepper. 
Tho  difference  in  the  aroma  of  a sainjile  adulterated 


with  Rice  Flour  cau  at  once  be  detected,  and  the  latter 
also  often  goes  into  a starchy  pulp  or  into  a mure 
solid  mass. — Produce  Markets'  Review. 

^ 

BCHOEa  OF  SCIENCE. 

Whether  or  not  a plant  draws  the  nitrogen  it  requires 
to  form  its  tissues  directly  from  the  atmosphere,  is 
a question  wliich  has  been  much  debated.  Herreu 
Hellriegc-1  and  Wiifarth,  two  German  chemists,  have 
already  shown  that  seeds  sown  in  calcined  soil  produce 
only  puny  plants,  having  little  nitrogen  in  their 
substance,  but  if  they  are  water  d with  a few  drops 
which  have  drained  from  a vegetable  mould  they  begin 
to  prosjier,  and  reorete  nitrogen  which  apparently  can 
only  come  from  tho  atmosphere.  The  water  supplies 
it  appears,  the  microbe  necessary  to  abstract  the 
nitrogf-n  from  the  air.  M M.  Schloesing  and  Laurent, 
two  skilful  French  chemists,  have  now  jiut  the  qusBtion 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  by  a memoir  read  before 
the  Academie  des  Sciences,  I’aris. 

They  Lave  found  by  careful  experiments  on  plants 
grown  in  a confined  atmosp  ere,  tint  these  abstracted 
I itregen  from  the  air  around  them  to  the  extent  of 
30  cubic  centimetres,  and  analysis  of  the  plants 
lirao'ic.lly  rendered  this  qiiau  itv  back  acain.  M. 
Lauiv-nt  has  also  succeeded  n cullivatin.'  ihe  micr' be 
woich  fi.x.  8 the  ni  rog  n and  deflu  it  ■•  e conOitioug 
of  iis  existence.  The  mo.st  uu  xp  en  d iu,ct  broug.it 
out  is  that  this  pro'.o-i  rg  .msin  fl  -hes  ebove  -.11 
iu  a medium  d-'pnved  of  n.irogtn  in  coinhinanon  ; 
nitrat-'S  in  purticnlar  appear  to  hinder  us  uevi-lupmout. 
— Globe, 

♦ 

NOTES  ON  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

By  De.  J.  E.  Tatlob,  f.ls,,  f.g.s.,  &c., 
Editor  of  “Science  Gossip.” 

There  is  only  one  agent  we  are  acquainted  with 
which  will  in  a great  degree  replace  the  energy 
produced  by  the  consumption  of  coal — electeicity.  At 
present  wo  generate  it  chiefly  from  coal,  although  it 
can  of  course  be  produo.  d by  chemical  action.  But 
there  are  certa  n great  mechanical  forces  in  the  w.-rld, 
generated  by  solar  energy  now,  just  as  coal  originally 
was.  The  first  of  these  is  the  wind.  Few  people 
have  formed  an  idea  of  it.s  enormous  and  as  yet 
unused  energy,  except  in  the  case  of  our  ancient  and 
picturesque  windmill.  But  the  windmill  is  an  aichaeo- 
logical  suggestion  of  a future  rescue.  Imagine  a head 
of  wind  a mile  across  and  a hundred  feet  in  height — 
the  latter  a mere  trifle.  Then  multip'y  this  bv  the 
force  moving  over  the  p.Rh  it  takes.  There  are  millions 
of  borse-powtr  represented  thereby.  Irregular  m its 
action  though  the  wind  is  proverbially  said  to  be, 
our  storage  batteries  (as  yet  but  in  the  inl'aucy  of 
their  development)  can  accumulate  much  of  this  now 
almost  wasted  energy.  The  latter  can  he  stored  and 
drawn  upon  at  pleasure.  Further,  think  of  the  as  yet 
almost  unused  energy  repreieuted  by  streams,  especially 
tidal  rivers.  One  of  our  chief  electrical  engineers  has 
shown  that  toe  phenomenally  high  tide  of  the  Severn, 
coming  ami  going  twice  a day,  represents  more  energy 
than  all  the  cotton  mills  iu  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
The  Americans  have  already  commercially  and  scienti- 
fically formulated  a scheme  for  utilising  Niagara.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  somebody  will  formulate  a method  for 
enlisting  the  energy  of  the  tide.s  all  over  the  world 
iu  the  service  of  man,  Tne  energy  represented  by  the 
vast  consumption  of  coal  every  year  in  every  part 
of  the  globe  is  a mare  trifle  compared  with  the  energy 
of  moving  wind,  flowing  streams,  descending  water- 
falls and  cataracts,  and  the  always  certain  ebbing  and 
flowing  tides.  A French  engineer  is  already  m.aking 
propo,sitious  to  supply  electric  power  to  Paris  by 
utilisiog  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tides  of  the  coast ; 
and  ho  is  constructing,  at  Havre,  two  large  basins, 
into  cue  of  which  the  sea  at  flood-tide  will  flow 
over  a dam,  whilst  during  ebb  it  will  flow  out  of  the 
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other  dam  into  the  sea  again.  There  is  a similar 
antiquated  dam  on  a very  small  scale  at  Woodbridge, 
in  Suffolk,  only  it  turns  a mill-vrheel  instead  of  working 
a dynamo.  .... 

A new  and  ingenious  milking  machine  is  being  tried 
at  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  dairy  farm.  It  is  a simple 
contrivance,  being  merely  an  iron  pipe  and  a hand-pump. 
Connected  with  the  pipe  is  a length  of^  indiarubber 
tubing.  The  latter  has  teat-cups  for  clasping  the  cow’s 
teats  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  air-tight.  “When 
the  cups  are  applied  to  the  “ coo,”  the  pump  can  be 
worked  by  a lad,  the  air  exhausted,  and  the  milk 
drawn  from  the  animal,  all  four  teals  giving  out.  at 
hte  same  lime.  The  cow  is  thus  milked  dry  in  about 
eight  minutes,  and  is  said  to  behave  herself  decently 
during  the  operation. — Australasian, 


Japan  is  about  to  enter  the  field  as  a producer  of 
indigo.  The  soil  and  climate  of  parts  of  the  island 
are  stated  to  be  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
shrub. — AmericcM  (irocev. 

Twenty  or  thirty  Europeans  and  about  two  thousand 
Africans  are  working  on  the  Congo  railway  to  Stanley 
Pool.  It  is  thpughs  that  the  railroad  vtili  suppress  the 
slave  trade  hotter  than  the  army.— /Wd. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  E,  Hale,  in  the  Commonwealth,  suggests 
that  cheap  sugar  may  drive  out  the  taste  tor  whiskey. 
It  supplies  the  byuro-carbon  needed  to  take  the  place 
of  whiskey.  He  says  that  the  Sp  miarJs  are  addicted 
to  the  use,  almost  every  hour,  of  sugar  and  water 
as  a beverage. — Ibid. 

OuK  Exp  JUTS. — As  much  as  892,9841b.  of  tea, 
661  cwt.  eoffte.  111  owt.  cocoa,  12,446  lb.  cinchona 
bark,  3,353  cwt.  coconut  oil,  1,601  cwt.  plumbago, 
14,720  lb.  cardamoms  and  no  cinnamon  (nor 
“ chips  ”)  sum  up  the  week’s  exports  in  Ceylon 
products.  We  suppose  there  must  he  some  further 
additions  to  be  made  before  1890  season  is  closed  : 
we  ask  because  Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  in  their 
circular  the  other  day  gave  46,310,295  lb.  as  the 
total  export  of  tea  for  1890,  whereas  the  Chamber 
today  only  ni-  ko  up  45  948,469  lb. 

RiNQiNe  Trees.— Hurt  g ^ivea  tue  following  account 
of  his  (ixperim  i.us  in  ringing  the  bark  from  treen 
Trees  from  wliioli  a ring  of  bark  has  been  taken  are 
attVeted  differently,  according  to  the  kind  of  tree, 
and  the  thickuess  of  iho  trunks.  Some  die  rapidly, 
while  others  remain  alive  a long  time.  The  author  haa 
already  expressed  his  opinion  that  most  likely  root- 
structure  has  cousiderable  influence  on  plants  sub- 
mitted to  this  operation,  and  any  prognostications  as 
to  the  probable  effects  must  be  guided  by  the  fusions 
or  inosculations  which  may  have  taken  place  between 
the  roots  of  the  tree  under  treatment  and  those  of  the 
untouched  trees  nrounJ,  If  the  roots,  alter  the 
cessation  of  nourishment,  and  of  growth,^  and  the 
formation  of  new  rootlets,  soon  lose  the  faculty  of 
absorbing  water  and  mineral  substances  (Pine,  Sirruce 
Fir,  &c.)  from  the  soil,  the  death  of  the  plant  must  be 
the  direct  coiisequenoo  of  the  operation,  unle-is  there 
are  underground  nuions  with  the  root.s  of  neighbour- 
ing trees  by  which  life  is  sustained  until  the  dead  part 
of  the  trunk  becomes  impermeable  to  water.  But  if 
the  roots  do  not  entirely  lose  the  power  of  absorbing 
water  even  in  their  oldest  parts — as  in  the  case  of 
Maples,  Lime  trees,  &c. — the  trees  ooutinue  to  thrive 
without  underground  union  so  long  as  the  denuded 
truuk  is  in  a fit  state  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  water. 
The  following  interesting  example  will  therefore  be 
easily  nudorstood.  A Spruce  Pir  tree  a hundred  years 
old,  divided  at  a height  of  about  twenty-three  feet 
from  the  ground  into  two  almost  equal  trnnks.  In  1871 
a complete  ring  of  bark  was  removed  from  one  of  these 
trnnks.  Tho  tree  was  cut  down  in  the  winter  of  1888 

9 ; the  two  crowns  were  quite  green,  those  of  the 

ring  side  being  rather  less  abnndautly  provided  with 
leaves.  'The  roots  of  the  injured  side  had  ceased  to 
grow  but  in  spite  of  that,  tho  i ingod  branch  continue  to 
grow  for  seventeen  years,  nourished  by  tho  roots  of 
the  uninjured  side.—"  Art/ia/r-s  Agronomiques,”  Nov.  25, 
1890,  p.  526.— Oflfrfv/iers’  Chronicle, 


Save  all  the  Wood  Ashes  made  on  the  farm 
and  buy  more  from  the  neighbours-  They  willmako 
an  excellent  fertilizer  for  onions,  and  are  beneficial 
to  all  fruit  trees,  no  matter  on  what  soil  they  may 
be  growing.  Coal  ashes,  also,  are  said  to  be  valuable, 
not  only  for  walks,  but  to  mix  with  hard,  stiff 
soils,  to  which  they  give  a softer  and  more  porous 
nature. — Indian  Agriculturist. 

A Canadian  Dairyman  describes  a plan  by  which 
ha  gives  his  calves  fresh  new  milk,  and  yet  manages 
to  have  a good  supply  of  butter  from  his  milk. 
The  idea  is  simple  enough,  and  well  worth  considera- 
tion, The  plan  adopted  is  as  follows  : At  milking 
time  two  large  vessels  are  put  outside  the  byre 
door,  one  marked  “ dairy  ” and  the  other  “calves.” 
One  half  of  the  milk  given  by  each  cow,  viz., 
that  first  drawn,  is  put  into  the  vessel  marked 
“calves,”  end  the  other  half,  viz.,  that  last  drawn, 
is  put  into  the  vessel  marked  “ dairy.”  ’This  latter 
half  is  iound,  on  being  tested,  to  contain  from  two 
thirds  to  ihrea  fourths  of  the  create.  The  calves 
have  the  advantage  of  being  fed  with  milk  warm 
from  the  cow;  at  the  same  time  they  are  reared  at 
a moderate  cost,  as  their  allowance  of  milk 
does  not  contain  much  cream, — Indian  Agriculturist , 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 

(From  LewU  (&  Peat's  London  Price  (Jurrent,  January,  l5th  1891. J 


FROM  MALABAR 
COAST,  COCHIN, 
CEYLON,  MADRAS,  &0. 


BEES'  WAX,  White 

Yellow 
CINCHONA  BARK-Crowii 
per  lb. 


Red 


CARDAMOMS  Malabar 

aod  Ceylon 
Alleppee 
Tellicherry 

Mangalore 
Long  Ceylon 
CINNAMON  1^3ts 

2nds 
3rds 
4 the 

Chips 

COCOA,  Ceylon  ... 


OEFEE  CeylonPlantation 


Native 
Liberian 
East  Indian 

Native 

COIRROPE.Ceylon&Cochin 

FIBRE,  Brush 

Stuffing  ... 
COIR  YARN,  Ceylon 
Cochin 
Do 

COLOMBO  BOOT  silted  ... 
CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted  ... 
GINGER,  Cochin,  Out 

Rough 

GUM  ARABIC,  Madras... 
NUX  VOMICA 

MYRABOLANES,  pale  ... 

Pickings 

OIL,  CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 

lemon  grass 

ORCHELLA  WEED  ... 

PEPPER,Malabar,blk.3iited 

Alleppee  & Cochin  ,, 
Tellicherry,  White 
PLUMBAGO  Lump 

Chips 

dust 

RED  WOOD 
SAPAN  WOOD 

SANDALWOOD,  logs 

Do.  chips  , 
SENNA,  Tinnevelly 


TURMERIC,  Madras 

Do. 

Do. 

Cochin 

VANILLOES.Mauritius  & 

Bourbon,  Ists 
2nds 

3rds 
4 the 


J'KOM  BOMBAY 
and  ZANZIBAR. 


QUALITY. 


J Slightly  eoftish  to  good 
(Hard  bright... 

Do,  drossy  &dark  ditto.. 
Renewed  ... 

Medium  to  fine  Quill  .. 

Spoke  shavings  

Branch  ...  

Renewed  •• 

Medium  to  good  Quill.. 

Spoke  shavings 

Branch  

Twig  

Clipped,  bold, bright,  fine 
Middling,  stalky  and  lean 
Fair  to  fine  plumpclipped 
Good  to  fine 
Brownish 

Good.&  fine,  washed,  brij 

Middling  to  good 

Ord.  to  fine  pale  quill  ... 

Woody  and  hard ... 

Fair  to  fine  plant 

Bold  to  fino  bold 

Medium  

Triage  to  ordinary 
Boldto  finebold  colory... 
Middling  to  fine  mid.  ... 
Low  mid.  and  Low  grown 

Smalls  

Good  ordinary  ... 

Small  to  bold  

Bold  to  fine  bold... 

Medium  to  fine 

Small  

Good  to  fine  ordinary  ... 
Mid. coarse  tofinestraighl 
Ord.  to  fine  long  straight 

Coarse  to  fine  

Ordinary  to  superior  ... 

Ordinary  to  fine 

Roping  fair  to  good 
■Middling  wormy  to  fine... 

Fair  to  fine  fresh 

Good  to  fine  bold 

Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold... 

Small 

Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fair  to  fine  bold  fresh  ... 
Small  ordinary  and  fair... 
Good  to  fine  picked 
Common  to  middling  ... 

Fair  Coast 

Burnt  and  defective 
Fair  to  fine  heavy 
Bright  & good  flavour  ... 

Mid.  to  fine,  not  woody... 
Fair  to  bold  heavy  i 

„ good  „ ( 

Fair  to  fine  bright  bold... 
Middling  to  good  small... 
Slight  foul  to  fine  bright 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright ... 
Fair  and  fine  bold 
Middling  coated  to  good 
Fair  to  good  flavor 
Inferior  to  fine  ... 

Good  to  fine  bold  green... 
Fair  middling  medium... 
Common  dark  and  small 
Finger  fair  to  fine  bold 
Mixed  middling  [bright 

Bulbs  

Finger  


Fine  crystalised  6 a 9inoli  15s  a 22s 
Foxv  & reddish  5 a 8 ,,  12s  a 16s 

{ 

L 


Foxy  & reddish  5 a 8 ,, 

■ Lean  & dryto  middling 
. under  G inches  ...8s; 

,0W,  foxy,  inferior  and  , 

[pickings  3a  a 7s 


QUOTATIONS.  FROM  BOMBAY 

I AND  ZANZIBAR. 


QUALITY. 


QUOTATIONS, 


£5  10s  a £7  10, s 
96s  a llOs 
4d  a lOd 
6d  a 9|d 
3d  a 9d 
Id  a 3d 
2d  a lOd 
Id  a 9yd 
2d  a .'nl 
Id  a 31 
Id  a l|d 
Is  8d  a 3s 
lOd  a Is  6d 
Is  4d  a 3s 
Is  3d  a 2s  3d 
9d  a Is  3d 
Is  6d  a 3s  3d 
Is  a 2s  3d 
7id  a ls5d 
7d  a Is  3d 
6Jd  a Is  2d 
o^d  a lOd 
2d  a 7Jd 
I08s  a 1193 
9.5s  a lOls 
55s  a 86s 
llOs  a 1158  6d 
104s  a 107s 6d 
99s  a 104s  6d 
96s  a 103s 
87s  a 92s 
85s  a 93s  6d 
10.09  a 115s 
,100s  a 105s 
96s  a 102s 
87s  a 92s 
£14  a £20  15s 
£14  1.5s  a £27  5s 
£7  a £25 
£15  a £30 
£15  a £40 
£12  a £16  63 
189  a 27s  6d 
103  a 15s 
609  a 70s 
37s  a 45s 
20s  a 32s 
18s  a 27s 
15s  a 55s 
103  a 129 
69  a 83  6d 
lOg  a ll9 
9s  6d  a lOs 
9s  9d 

49  9d  a Gs  3d 
l9  a 2s  6d 
ll-16d  a |d 
Ijd  a l|d 
203  a 33s 
4j-d  a 4|d 

Is  a Is  Id 
153  a 19s  ■ 
ll9  a 143 
9s  a 12s 
5s  a 9s 

£4  10s  a £4  15i 
£5  a £8 
£30  a £58 
£9  a £30 
4d  a 8d 
3d  a 5d 
Id  a 2d 
10s  a 18s 
169  a 163 
103  a 123  6d 
169  a 17s 


i a ll3 


CLOVES,  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba,  per  lb 

Stems... 

COCULUS  INDICUS 
GALLS,  Bussorah 

& Turkey  ^ cwt. 

[cwt, 

GUM  AxMMONIACUM  per 
ANIMl,  washed,  ^cwt. 


scraped... 
ARABIC  E.I.  & Aden  .. 
per  cwt.  Ghatti  ... 

Amrad  cha 

ASSAFCETIDA,  per 
cwt. 

KINO,  per  cwt. 
MYRRH,  picked  „ 
Aden  sorts 
OLIBANUM,  drop 
per  cwt.  ,, 

pickingg... 
siftings  ... 
INDIARUBBER  Mozambi 
per  lb.  Ball  & Saus 


Goon  and  fine  bright  u 4d 

Common  dull  to  fair  ...jS^d  a 3^d 
Common  to  good  ...  Jd  a 15-16d 
Fair  ...M2s  a 13s 

Fair  to  fine  dark  tluo  ...  52s  6d  a 53s  6d 
Good  white  and  green...  40s  a 47s  6d 
Blocky  to  fine  clean  ...'40s  a 100s 
Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts. j£13  a £14 
part  yellow  and  mixed'£l0  a £12 
Bean  & Pea  size  ditto  ...j£5a£8  lOs 
amber  and  red  bold  ...]£10a£ll 
Medium  & bold  sorts  ...'£5  a £7 

Sorts  ...'32s  a 70s 

Sorts  to  fine  pale  ...|22sa57s  61 
Good  and  hue  pale  ...  70s  a £5  17s  6d 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ...,2.5s  a 55s 
Clean  fair  to  fine  ...'26s  a. 50s 
Slightly  stony  and  foul ...  I6sa25a 
Fair  to  fine  bright  ...  25s  a 37s  6d 
Fair  to  fine  pale  ...  £5  a £7  lOs 

xMiddling  to  good  ...  62s  a 80s 

Fair  to  tine  white  ...  30s  a 51s 

Reddish  to  middling  ...  22s  6 1 a 27s 

Middling  to  good  pale  ...12s  a 19s 
Slightly  foul  to  fino  ...  lOsa  13s 

que,  1 red  hard  ...  Is  9^d  a 2s  2d 

age  J white  softish  ...  Is  3d  a Is  8d 

unripe  root  ...  Ifi  a Is  3d 

liver  ...  Is  4d  a Is  lljd 


FROM  CALCUTTA  AND 
CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


CASTOR  OIL,  Ists  per  lb. 

2nds  ,,  ... 

3rds  ,,  ... 

INDIARUBBEBAssam.per 
lb. 

Rangoon  ... 
Madagascar 

SAFFLOWER 
TAMARINDS 


FROM 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


ALOES,  Cape,  per  cwt.  .. 
Natal 

ARROWROOT  Natal  per  lb 


FROM  CHINA,  JAPAN  & 
THE  EASTERN  ISLANDS 


CAMPHOR,  China,  f cwt. 
Japan 

GAMBIER,  Cubes,  cwt. 

Block  [per  lb. 
GUTTA  PEBCHA,  genuine 
Sumatra... 
Reboiled. 
White  Borneo 

NUTMEGS,  large,  per  lb., 
Medium 
Small 

MACE,  per  lb. 


Nearly  water  white  ...  4jd  a 5d 
Fair  and  good  pale  ...  SJd  a 4d 
Brown  and  brownish  ...  sjd  a 3Jd 
Good  to  fine  ...  2g  a 2s  4d 

Common  foul  and  mixed  9d  a Is  8d 
Fair  to  good  clean  ...  Is  lOd  a 2s  4d 
Goodtotinepinky &whitel2s  2d  a2s6d 
Fair  to  good  black  ...ils  8d  a 2s  lOd 

Good  to  fine  pinky  ...loOsaOOs 

Middling  to  fair  ...|40s  a 45s 

Inferior  and  pickings  ...Il5sa253 

Mid. to  ftnefilacknot  stony  ;9s  8d  a lOs 
Stony  and  inferior  ...  4s  a Gs 


Fair  dry  to  fine  bright  ... 
Common  & middling  soft 
Fair  to  fine 
Middling  to  fine 


RHUBARB,  Sun  dried,  per 
lb. 

High  dried 


aloes  Soccotrino  ...  Good  and  fine  dry  ...,£4  a £7 

yunVibar"&  lleiiatic...  Common  and  good  ...,40s  a £5  5s 

rinrilEH  Zanzibar  ,..;Fair  to  fine  bright  ...  42s  a 43a 

tUlLLlLS,  4anziuat  Ordinary  and  middling...  368  a 08s 


SAGO,  Pearl, large,  ^ cwt. 

mediqm  ... 
srnall 

Flour  [per  lb, 

TAPIOCA,  Penang  Flake 
Singapore 
Flour  ...I  " 

Pearl  •••  Bullet,  per  cwt 

Medium  „ 

I Seed 


Good,  pure,  & dry  white 
,,  pink 

Ordinary  to  fine  free  ... 
Pressed 
Good 

Fine  clean  Banj  & Maca- 
Barky  to-fair  [sar 

Common  to  fine  clean 
Good  to  fine  clean 
Inferior  and  barky 
64’s  a 80’s,  garbled 
83’s  a 95's 
loo’s  a 160’s 
Pale  reddish  to  fine  pale 
Ordinary  to  fair 
Chips  and  dark 
Good  to  fine  sound 
Darkordiuary  & middling 
Good  to  fine 

Dark,  rough&middling... 
Fair  to  fine 


20s  a2Is6d 
L2s  a 19s 
none  here 
2d  a 3d 


• 1578  6d  a 160s 


Good  pinky  to  white 
Fair  to  fine 


35s 

Nominal  30s 
22s  3d 
3s  6d  a 5s 
2s  a 39  9d 
4d  a 29 
2s  a 3s 
Is  4d  a 2s 
2s  9d  a 3s  Id 
2s  Id  a 2s  9d 
Is  5Jd  a 2s  6d 
29  6d  a 23  lid 
2d  a 2s  4d 
Is  lid  a 2g 
Is  3d  a 3s  3d 
8d  a 1 a 3d 
Is  a Is  Id 
6d  a 9d 
13s  a 14s 
Ils  6d  a 139 
9s  6d  a Ils 
9s  a 93  6d 
Igd  a 2Jd 
l-ll-16d  a 2d 
9s  a 15s 
183 

15s  3d  a 17a 
18a 
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The  following  pages  include  the  contents  of  the  Magazine  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  for  February  : — ■ 


AGKICULTURE  AND  ENTERPRISE. 

T cannot  be  questioned  that  there 
is  a great  lack  of  enterprise  in 
the  south  of  Ceylon, — of  whatever 
class,  and  more  especially  among 
the  natives.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly cases  that  can  be  brought  forward  to  disprove 
•this  general  statement,  but  these  are  few  and  excep- 
tional. Of  late  we  have  seen  a number  of  Ceylonese 
leaving  the  Island  to  try  their  fortunes  in  other 
lands,  impelled  by  the  success  of  a few  pioneers  to 
imitate  their  example,  till  quite  a little  colony 
of  young  men  has  been  formed  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  ; but  there  is  little  doubt  that  one  of 
the  chief  incentives  to  this  action  is  the  charm 
of  novelty  in  leaving  this  country  and  journeying 
over  the  seas  to  visit  new  lands  and  new  peoples. 

Taking  agriculture  in  its  widest  sense,  we  find 
very  few  of  the  Burghers  of  Ceylon  as  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  It  does  not  take  long  to  count  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
coconuts,  and  cinnamon.  Many  who  have  gone 
in  for  these  industries  have  proved  themselves 
successful  planters,  while  some  have  held  up 
their  heads  well  above  the  crowd.  There  have 
also  been  stray  cases  of  those  who  have  tried 
sheep  farming,  cattle  and  horse  breeding,  and 
tanning  among  the  Ceylonese  with  more  or 

less  success;  but  how  few  compared  with  the 
hundreds  that  crowd  the  legal  and  medical  pro- 
fessions, merely  because  these  profes.sions  show 
beaten  tracts,  and  because  these  hundreds  have 
not  the  enteiprise  to  strike  out  a new  path  for  ! 
themselves.  I 


Some  time  ago  a native  young  man  came  to  us 
full  of  the  idea  of  starting  off  to  America,  after 
having  read  a plausible  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper,  with  the  idea  of  cultivating  land.  Of 
course  it  did  not  take  long  to  dispel  from  his 
mind  the  gorgeous  prospects  he  had  conjured  up 
there,  from  our  own  knowledge  of  the  import 
of  such  advertisements  ; and  we  strongly  advised 
him  if  he  had  any  special  desire  for  anything 
like  colonization  under  difficulties,  he  might 
begin  on  a moderate  scale  by  applying  to  the 
Ceylon  Government  for  a grant  of  land  in  some 
neglected  region  of  the  Island,  on  the  promise  of 
bringing  it  under  cultivation  of  paddy,  cotton, 
dhall,  Indian  corn,  arrowroot  or  the  like.  But 
with  this  suggestion  his  enthusiasm  died  away. 
Why  this  should  have  been  the  case  it  is  difficult 
to  explain,  except  by  supposing  that  it  was  the 
charm  of  novelty  more  than  the  determination 
to  work  for  one’s  living  that  was  the  dominat- 
ing influence  in  this  special  case,  and  thus 
accounting  for  the  fact  of  a youth,  who  had 
never  left  the  shores  of  his  Lsland  home,  con- 
ceiving the  idea  of  travelling  thousands  of  miles 
to  cultivate  land  under,  what  would  be  to  him, 
insuperable  difficulties,  rather  than  of  carrying  on 
similar  work  under  more  favourable  circumstances 
in  his  own  country  for  his  own  and  his  kinsmen’s 
benefit. 

There  are  parts  of  this  Island  in  a sadly  depressed 
state,  not  so  much  because  they  are  incapable 
of  supporting  a population,  but  because  all 
that  might  be  done  to  help  nature  to  yield  her 
stores  of  food  has  not  been  done.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  we  look  upon  such  cultivation  as  an 
ea.sy  matter,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
it  is  no  light  task  to  work  up  lands  that  have  been 
allowed  (no  doubt  owing  to  objections  against 
soil,  rainfall,  climate  and  situation)  to  lie  neg- 
lected. Yet  there  is  an  experiment  to  be 
attempted,  and  an  honest  effort  to  be  made, 
that  have  not  yet  been  done.  There  must  be  some 
who,  having  come  under  the  influence  of  agri- 
cultiu'al  iastructiou  in  Ceylon,  have  a taste  I'Of 
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and  a fair  idea  of  opening  out  and  cultivating 
land,  but  who  want  encouragement  to  give  them 
enterprise.  The  religious  zeal  that  fires  the 
Salvationist  to  form  schemes  for  colonization 
and  cultivation  is  not  theirs.  Official  encourage- 
ment and  aid  is  what  is  necessary  to  start  them. 
Certain  terms  should  be  laid  down  with  grants 
of  land— not  of  course  as  grand  or  visionary  as 
those  of  the  Amercian  newspaper  advertisements — 
and  the  plea  (an  honest  though  a common  one)  of 
a want  of  capital,  might  be  met. 

If  in  this  way  a few  bands  of  young  men  of  an 
adventurous  turn  of  mind  can  be  got  to  open  up 
the  neglected  areas  of  Ceylon,  there  is  no  reason 
why,  with  steady  perseverance  and  a knowledge 
of  their  work,  they  should  not  succeed  in  bringing 
relief  to  the  indigenous  jpopulation  by  introduc- 
ing new  methods  of  cultivation  and  new  food 
products  to  their  notice,  but  also  in  benefiting 
themselves. 

♦ 

OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

We  referred  some  time  ago  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Jayasinghe,  a student  who  passed  out  in  1888, 
who  was  engaged  in  opening  out  a very  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  South  with  the  object  of 
sugar-cane  cultivation.  Of  last  year’s  batch  of 
boys,  three  or  four  have  already  started  culti- 
\ ation  on  their  own  lands.  Mr.  Abeysuriya,  wdio 
since  he  left  in  Decembsr  last,  has  been  planting 
arecamits,  dhall,  sugar-cane  and  Indian  corn, 
writes  that  he  is  at  present  occupied  in  clearing 
an  area  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres.  Mr. 
Jayawardene  has  inve.sted  in  some  land  in  the 
Po'lgahawela  district  'which  he  intends  to  lay  under 
coconuts  and  cocoa.  Mr.  Manchanayake  is  work- 
ing hard  at  paddy  culth'ation,  according  to  im- 
IDroved  methods,  in  his  native  district  of  Cotta, 
where  he  also  intends  to  cultivate  vegetables  on 
a large  scale.  Afessrs.  Cooray  are  co-operating 
with  a relative  in  working  a tea  estate  in  the 
Ealutara  district.  This  is  all  most  encouraging, 
and  the  news  comes  as  a pleasant  sui-jirize  to  us 
since  we  penned  the  lines  regarding  the  want  of 
euterprize  in  the  natives  of  Ceylon.  We  heartily 
wish  all  these  old  boys  the  full  measxire  of  success 
which  their  pluck  and  perserverance  will  deserve. 
With  their  start  in  life  as  independent  agricul- 
turists, and  the  late  appointments  as  Agricultural 
Instructors,  both  Government  and  private,  our 
stock  of  passed  men  waiting  for  ‘ something  to 
turn  up  ’ is  all  but  exhausted. 


The  notes  which  our  Agricultural  Instructors 
were  wont  to  send  us  pi-etty  regularly  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Magazine,  seldom  or  never 
reacli  us  now.  This  is  unfortunate  both  for  our- 
selves and  them  : for  while  such  notes  must  be 
of  intere.st  in  a circulating  medium  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge  and  news,  there  are  ways  in 
wliich  we  may  be  al)le  to  help  those  con'espondents 
through  the  Magazine  or  ])rivately.  lly  means  of 
regular  I’cjiorts  (whicli  otlierwisu  wo  seldom  if 
ever  see  or  Inair)  communicated  to  our  monthly, 
we  shall  (lia\iiig  no  alternative  of  ])er.sonally 
visiting,  eneouring,  and  advising)  be  always 
kojit  informed  of  tin' state  (j I' affairs  agricultural 
at  each  utation,  and  be  best  able  to  ileal  with 


special  matters,  when  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
refer  to  us. 


The  idea  of  publishing  current  crop  and  weather 
reports,  brought  forward  by  the  Hon.  J.  J. 
Grinlinton  in  the  Legislative  Council  the  other 
day,  is  a very  happy  one,  which,  moreover,  has 
been  carried  out  to  great  advantage  out  of  Ceylon. 
Early  information  regarding  matters  of  such  a 
nature  as  brooks  no  delay  w'hen  interference  is 
demanded,  is  very  necessarj'.  Timely  notice 
often  arrests  incalculable  damage  or  loss. 


Air.  Mendis  has  been  appointed  Agricultural 
teacher  at  Prince  of  Wales’  College,  Aloratuwa, 
where  he  has  a large  number  of  students,  who 
are  also  being  instructed  in  j>ractical  work.  We 
hear  that  the  boys  evince  a great  interest  in  their 
agricultural  studies,  and  take  very  kindly  to  out- 
door work.  It  is  contemplated,  we  believe,  to 
start  dairy  work  before  long  at  tlie  College.  Our 
best  wishes  are  with  the  Principal,  Air.  Goone- 
wardene,  and  the  Alessrs.  I)e  Soysa,  the  patrons 
of  the  school,  that  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Aloratuwa  may  be  fraught  with 
success. 


Two  other  appointments  have  been  made  lately, 
viz.,  that  of  All’.  Goonewardene  toKolonna  Korale, 
Rakwana,  as  a privately  paid  Agricultural  In- 
structor, and  of  Air.  Gunesekere  as  teacher  of 
agriculture  in  the  Buddhist  School  at  Hatton. 
These  private  appointments,  coming  as  they  do 
after  much  adverse  criticism  and  ridicule  of  the 
instruction  imparted  to  the  students  at  the  School 
of  Agriculture,  mu.st  be  a source  of  great  encour- 
agement to  the  teachers  and  promoter  of  that 
institution ; while  at  the  same  time  it  is  an 
indication  that  there  are  those  amongst  us  who 
recognise  the  need  of  improi’ement  and  reform 
in  native  agricidture,  and  are  taking  active 
measures  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a result. 


There  is  at  last  some  prospect,  however  remote, 
of  a geological  survey  of  the  island  being  made. 
The  officers  of  the  Survey  Department  have  been 
instructed  to  collect  geological  specimens  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  forward  them  with  their 
notes  to  the  Colombo  Aluseum,  as  a first  step  to- 
wards a geological  sun'ey.  But  who  is  to  identify 
and  arrange  the  specimens  at  the  Aluseum  ? 
Evidently  a special  officer  will  have  to  be  ap- 
pointed, for  to  judge  from  the  present  collection 
of  rocks  and  minerals  at  the  Aluseum,  there  is  no 
one  qualified  for  the  work  among  the  officers  of 
that  institution.  The  specimens  now  there  are 
miserably  poor  in  number ; some  have  evidently 
not  yet  been  identified ; and  what  is  worst  of 
all,  a good  few  are  wrongly  labelled.  Even 
mica,  which  every  tyro  know's,  is  named  talc  ; 
while  the  labels  ‘ lemonite,’  ‘ orthoalase,’  ‘ grann- 
lite’  go  to  show  that  someone  requires  a few  lessons 
in  spelling.  However,  let  us  hope  that  before 
long  our  students  of  geology  will  have  a collection 
at  the  Aluseum  that  will  help  them  and  not  mis- 
lead them  in  their  studies. 


It  is  a great  matter  that  the  School  of  Agricul- 
turii  has  lieen  chosen  for  the  office  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Imperial  Institute  in  Ceylon, 
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Specimens  of  natural  products  from  all  parts 
of  the  Island  will  find  a temporary  liome  in  tlie 
school,  the  students  of  which,  from  contact  with 
so  representative  a collection  as  is  sure  to  he 
formed,  and  one,  moreover,  Avhich  will  deal 
largely  with  agricultural  products,  sliould  derive 
incalculable  benefit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  found  practicable  to  have  the  .specimens  on 
view  after  they  are  finally  classified  and 
arranged. 


Paddy  groAvers  in  lower  AmbagamuAva  are  moi'e 
fortunate  than  the  majority  of  their  brethren. 
A hundred  bushels  an  acre  are  not  an  uncommon 
crop  there,  while  a cultivator  AAdio  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a rest-house  for  cattle  overlooking 
his  fields,  is  reported  to  take  in  four  hundred 
bushels  off  an  area  of  three  acres.  Transplanting 
is  practised  in  this  region,  but  the  improved 
plough  has  not  yet  found  its  Avay  among  the 
agriculturists.  Perhaps  Avitli  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Gunesekere  as  agricultural  teacher  at  the 
Buddhist  school  at  Hatton,  tliere  is  a prospect  of 
the  neAV  iilough  being  introduced  to  the  neigli- 
bouring  culthuitors. 


A beautiful  specimen  of  tlie  Acherontia  Satanas, 
the  Sinhalese  representative  of  the  English  Death  s- 
head  moth  (A.  atropos)  has  been  receWed  for 
tlie  School  Museum.  Tlie  beautiful  moth  belongs 
to  the  family  Sphingidee  or  haAvk-nioths  of  the 
Lepidoptera  order.  Tlie  distinguishing  character 
of  this  insect  is  a skull-like  mark  on  its  back, 
and  from  this  circumstance  and  the  squeaking 
sound  it  emits  when  disturbed,  it  it  said  to  he 
regardeil  Avith  much  superstitious  dread  by  the 
country  peoxile  of  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe. 


The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  measure  some- 
times nearly  fiA'e  inches  in  length  and  is  of  con- 
■siderable  thickness.  It  is  beautifully  marked, 
and  on  the  last  joint  of  the  body  there  is  a 
process  curving  over  the  joint  like  a tail. 


The  folloAving  is  taken  from  the  Rev.  W.  IV. 
Gill’s  “ Life  in  the  Southeni  Isles  ” to  sIioaa-  the 
very  peculiar  use  to  Avhich  a species  of  the  liaAA-k- 
moth  is  put  to  in  the  Islands  of  the  >South ; — 
“ A largo  handsome  moth  called  the  iriano,  or 
sphinx  moth  ( Chcerocampn  erotns)  common  in 
the  Harvey  Islands.  . . . The  silky  proboscis, 
exquisitely  coiled  up,  sometimes  attains  the 
length  of  five  inches.  At  dusk  in  the  Avarm 
season  these  insects  are  A'ery  numerous,  coming 
out  of  their  hiding  places  and  entering  the  dAvell- 
iugs  of  the  natives,  attracted  by  the  light  inside. 
In  ancient  times  a certain  method  of  secretly 
Avreaking  vengeance  ujion  a foe  Avas,  on  a dry 
night  to  catch  tAvo  or  three  in'mios,  and  after  care- 
fully uuAviuding  their  j)robosces,  tie  on  narroAv 
strips  of  stout  native  cloth  lighted  at  one  end. 
This  cloth  only  smoulders,  and  like  toucliAA-ood 
never  goes  ovd.  The  affrighted  moths  Avo\ild  then 
besot  at  liberty  as  near  as  ])ossihh'  to  the  <lwell- 
ing  of  th('  intended  victim.  'I’lii'  irimios  dragging 
through  the  airlhe.se  strips  of  smouldering  cloth 
Avould  make  for  the  highly-comhustihle  thatcdi. 
In  a few  secoiuls  the  house  Avould  he  in  ablaze.” 


IjMDlGEJS'GOUS  FOOD  PRODUCTS: 
CULTIVATED  AND  AFILD. 

By  ^Y.  A.  Dk  Silva. 

Cucurhitaceae. 

42.  Tridtosanthes  Citciimerhin,  L.  ,Sin.  Dummellu. 

Is  a Avild  plant  groAving  in  the  uncultivated 
places  of  the  Avarmer  parts  of  the  Island.  It 
generally  abounds  in  low  jungles.  T.  Cucumerina 
is  a prostrate  creeper  with  a thin  green  AV'iry 
stem  and  alternate  green,  cordate  leave,?.  The 
fruits  are  OA’al,  haA'ing  a smooth  green  surface 
Avith  white  streaks,  and  are  about  half  the  size  of 
an  egg. 

The  fruits  borne  on  some  plants  have  a pleasant 
taste,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  cucumber, 
but  in  others  it  acquires  a very  bitter  taste.  It 
is  ordinarily  believed  that  if  the  fruit  be  eaten 
just  as  it  is  plucked,  it  has  no  unpleasant  taste, 
but  Avhen  kept  for  a Avhile,  even  a feAv  seconds,  it 
acquires  its  bitterness  ; others  more  superstitious 
believe  that  so  long  as  the  name  of  the  plant  is 
not  pronounced  the  fruit  keeps  well,  but  the 
instant  the  name  is  uttered  it  develops  its  un- 
pleasantness! From  observations  made  I find 
that  some  plants  groAvingin  jungles  have  naturally 
the  bitter  principle,  Avhilst  others  growing  in 
open  grounds  are  deAuid  of  it.  lu  both  cases  it 
is  increased  by  keeping  the  fruit  after  being 
plucked. 

The  importance  of  this  plant  is  not  much  as  a 
food  product,  but  it  is  in  great  demand  among  the 
natives  as  a medicine.  It  has  AA^ell-marked 
characteristics  of  a febrifuge,  and  is  largely  and 
successfully  used  in  cases  of  fever. 

4.3.  Cucumis  Pabescens,  AVild  Sin.  Goukekeri. 

This  plant  is  common  in  the  loAA'-country  of 
Ceylon  and  groAvs  Avild  in  Avaste  lands  and  on 
heaps  of  rubbish  and  roadsides.  It  is  a creeper 
with  thin  tendrils.  The  stem  is  green  and  thin, 
and  the  whole  plant  is  very  hairy.  The  flowers 
are  monoecious,  and  are  borne  in  the  leaf  axils, 
the  staminate  flowers  being  very  small  with 
yellow  corollas.  Several  pistillate  flowers  spring 
fioni  the  same  axils,  and  hence  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  tAAu  to  five  of  them  in  the  same  place, 
someAvhat  in  the  form  of  clusters.  The  full- 
groAvn  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  the  eggs  of  a 
house  lizard,  and  are  rounded  in  shape,  green  when 
not  quite  mature  and  attaining  a scarlet  colour 
Avhen  ripe.  Before  ripening,  (he  .small  fruits 
possess  a taste  similar  to  cucumber,  and  are  • 
eaten  by  children ; Avhilst  in  a ripe  state  they 
possess  a hitter  taste,  but  not  altogether  un- 
pleasant. 

44.  Ceplmlandra  Indica,  xVaud.  Sin.  KoAvakka. 

Is  a plant  common  throughout  the  Island 
and  largely  met  with  in  higher  elevations.  It 
grows  in  Avaste  jflaces,  and  is  a creeper  Avith  a 
thin  green  stem  and  cordate  leaves  much 
resembling  the  above-described  variety.  The 
leaf  possesses  a darker  green  colour  ami  is  not 
much  covered  with  hairs.  The  fruit  of  this 
plant  is  considered  to  he  iioisonous,  though 
much  (Miten  by  cioaas.  The  leaies  are  oaten 
os])ccially  m the  upcountry  in  the  form  of  drv 
curries,  made  Avith  coconut  and  the  usual  currv 
stuffs, 
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45.  Zeheneria  Umbellata,  Aru.  Sin.  Xavadu- 
kekeri. 

Tins  plant  is  generally  found  growing  in  wild 
places,  but  is  rarely  met  with  in  cultivated  grounds. 
It  resembles  much  the  C.  Pubescens  in  its  general 
characters,  though  the  leaves  of  these  plants  look 
more  succulent  and  a little  larger  in  size.  The 
fruits  are  larger  resembling  those  of  T.  Cucu- 
merina,  but  have  not  the  bitter  jtrinciple  of  that 
plant.  They  are  eaten  when  obtainable. 

The  above-described  varieties  cannot  strictly  be 
reckoned  as  food  products,  as  they  are  not  much 
used  as  food. 

Rubiaceae. 

46.  Sarcocephaliis  Cordatus,  Miq.  Sin.  Bakmi, 

Is  a tree  common  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Island.  It  thrives  generally  in  moist  places,  such 
as  the  banks  of  streams  or  ponds,  and  grows  very 
high  with  many  branches.  The  leaA’es  are 
large,  coarse,  and  rounded  in  shape  with  prominent 
nerves  branching  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin 
almost  at  equal  distances,  but  the  general 
venation  of  the  leaf  is  reticulated.  The  leaves 
and  the  epidermis  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  stem 
are  covered  with  coarse  hairs.  The  infloresence 
of  this  plant  is  somewhat  characteristic,  the 
flowers  being  borne  in  a glomerulous  capitulum, 
of  the  shape  of  a spherical  ball.  When  the  small 
flowers  which  have  whitish  yellow  corollas  open 
themselves,  they  give  a most  charming  appear- 
ance to  the  tree.  The  compound  fruits  which 
are  formed  by  these  flowers  also  take  a rounded 
shape.  They  are  about  the  size  of  ordinary 
tomatoes.  The  fruits  are  covered  with  a dark 
brown  epidermis  with  small  black  indentations, 
and  consist  of  a yellowish  fleshy  mass  which  is 
hard  and  astringent  when  immature,  and  soft, 
and  of  a sweetish  acid  taste  when  ripe.  The 
fruits  are  much  eaten,  and  in  some  places  they 
are  sold  in  markets.  A single  tree  bears  a very 
]arge  quantity  of  these  fruits  in  a season. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  some  value  as  timber, 
and  the  bark  and  young  leaves  are  used  medi- 
cinally in  cuts,  bruises,  sores,  boils  and  dis- 
locations. 


WATEE-LIFTS.  III. 


By  Aba. 

The  Double  Mhote  is  an  adaptation  of  the  whim 
used  in  England  for  raising  water  and  rubbish 
from  mines,  and  in  Australia  for  raising  water 
for  stock  &c.  It  is  said  that  the  first  machine  of 
the  kind  was  erected  in  India  in  the  year  1869 
from  a model  obtained  from  Australia.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  much  improved,  and  the 
following  description  of  the  action  of  the  machine 
as  it  now  exists  on  the  Saidapet  Farm  is  taken 
from  the  “ Farm  Manual,  ” compiled  by  Mr.  C. 
Beriaon,  M.n.A.c.,  the  former  Superintendent  of 
f;he  Far^ ; — 

“ The  wat/ir  i.s  rai.sed  by  two  leather  j;;mkets, 
similar  to  those  in  orditiarj’  use  in  other  parts  01 
the  Presidency;  to  each  of  these  buckets  is 
attached  a rope  which  is  fastened  to  a drum; 
one  of  those  i.s  coiled  and  the  other  uncoiled,  as 
/me  biick(;t  ascends  and  the  other  de.scends  ; the 
drum  is  fixed  on  a rotating  sj)indle,  to  which  is 


fixed  at  right  angles  the  draught  bar  to  which  the 
bullock  is  attached  ; the  diameter  and  thickness 
of  the  drum  varies  with  the  depth  of  the  well'; 
as  a general  rule,  for  all  ordinary  lifts  the 
diameter  of  the  drum  may  be  equal  to  about 
one-fifth  the  number  of  feet  that  the  water 
must  be  raissd ; the  drum  is  placed  about  6 feet 
above  the  ground  in  order  to  allow  the  rope  to 
pass  over  the  head  of  the  draught  bullock ; the 
spindle  upon  which  the  drum  is  placed  is  kept  in 
its  upright  position  by  means  of  two  beams,  into 
which  it  is  fixed,  which  cross  each  other  at  the 
middle,  and  are  supported  at  the  ends  on  posts 
placed  opposite  each  other  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  bullock  path.  The  bullock  walks  under  the 
draught  bar  attached  to  a curred  yoke,  which 
turns  on  a swivel.  In  raising  water  the  bullock 
tj.avels  round  the  upright  spindle,  thus  turning 
t he  drum  and  winding  one  rope  and  unwinding 
the  other.  If  the  diameter  of  the  drum  is  as 
suggested,  circuits  around  the  path  will  raise 
each  bucket  to  the  requisite  height ; the  bullock 
is  turned  round,  facing  the  opposite  direction, 
w'hile  each  bucket  is  being  discharged,  no  longer 
time  is  required  to  do  this  than  is  needed  for  the 
bucket  to  discharge  its  contents.” 

There  is  a model  of  the  Double  Mhote  in  the 
School  Museum  also  sent  from  Madras  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  C.  K.  Menon,  of  the  Saidapet  Farm. 

In  my'  previous  article  on  water-lifts  I de- 
scribed the  Single  Mhotewhich  is  in  use  through- 
out India.  To  compare  the  two  machines  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  “ double  ” will  raise  about  30  per 
cent  more  of  water  than  the  “ single  ” at  a saving 
of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  lifting.  But  the 
Double  Mhote  has  not  yet  come  into  general  use, 
owing  probably  to  the  poverty  of  the  rj’ot.  The 
erection  of  the  Single  Mhote  is  within  the  power 
of  every  ryot  almost,  while  the  double  requires  the 
services  of  carpenters,  and  the  outlay  of  a sum 
of  money  not  within  the  reach  of  many  a one. 


NOTES  FEOM  INDIA. 

[Being  translated  extracts  from  letters  by  a 
Sinhalese  Gentleman.] 

The  ryots  of  India  are  a more  industrious  lot 
than  our  Ceylon  goiyas.  At  present  there  is  a 
drought,  such  as  we  are  having  in  Ceylon,  pre- 
vailing in  Southern  India,  but  while  the  Indian 
ryots  are  irrigating  their  fields  by  means  of  wells, 
our  goiyas  are  crying  over  their  withering  crops 
without  adopting  any  remedy  to  save  them. 
The  practice  of  irrigation  by  wells  is  well  worth  a 
trial  on  the  part  of  the  Sinhalese  cultivator.  The 
Indian  ryots  irrigate  even  their  coconuts,  plan- 
tains, (fee.,  when  they  suffer  from  want  of 
moisture. 


The  paddy  cultivators  in  India  systematically 
adopt  “ transplanting  ” with  paddy,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  method  produces  superior 
results  to  that  of  ordinary  broadcast  sowing.  As 
I travelled  by  rail  I observed  hundreds  of  acres 
transplanted  paddy.  Why  shouldn't  the 
in  more  for  transplanting  P 


The  peasant  women  of  India  are  decidedly  more 
tlevoted  to  agricultural  work  than  our  country- 
women. 
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Another  thing  that  struck  me  from  contrasting 
the  natives  of  Ceylon  with  the  natives  of  India  is, 
how  prone  our  people — both  men  and  women — are 
to  imitate  foreign  customs  and  foreign  dress.  This 
no  doubt  acts  directly  and  indirectly  as  a great 
drawback  to  their  agricultural  pursuits. 


In  some  of  the  waste  lands  I observ'ed  that  the 
Indians  plant  Casuarinas  (whip-trees),  quick 
growing  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  sold  as  fuel 
to  the  Railway  Companies.  Here  is  a hint  for 
the  Ceylonese. 

Madras,  January  1891. 

The  Castor-oil  plant  is  cultivated  to  a large 
extent  in  India.  In  some  parts  I saw  gardens  of 
twenty  to  thirty  acres  under  this  plant.  It  grows 
easily  here,  and  the  Indian  ryots  obtain  good  profits 
by  its  cultivation.  A cwt.  of  castor-oil  fetches 
from  R13  to  R18.  The  ryots  prepare  their  land 
for  castor-oil  by  ploughing;  no  manure  is  used, 
and  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast. 

Bombay,  7th  January. 


AGRICULTURAL  SALT. 

Prof.  Thompson  of  Aspatria  College  appears  as 
a vigorous  advocate  of  salt  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. In  an  article  on  Agricultural  Salt  he 
enumerates  a large  number  of  references  made  to 
salt  in  connection  with  agriculture.  In  Luke 
chapter  xiv,  it  is  written,  “ Salt  is  good,  but  if 
the  salt  has  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it 
be  seasoned  ? It  is  neither  fit  for  the  land,  nor 
yet  for  the  dung-hill ; but  men  cast  it  out.”  Cato 
who  died  B.  C.  160.,  says  : — “ When  you  lay  up 
your  straw,  that  which  is  most  nutritious  is  to  be 
laid  under  cover ; sprinkle  salt  over  it,  then  serve 
it  for  hay.  If  your  sheep  are  scabby,  take  some 
lees  of  oil  and  water,  in  Avhich  lupines  have  been 
boiled  and  the  dregs  of  good  wine,  mix  tliem  all 
together  ; when  you  have  sliorn  your  sheep 
anoint  them  all  over,  suffer  them  to  sweat  for  two 
or  three  days,  then  wash  them  in  the  sea ; if  you 
are  not  near  the  sea  make  salt  water  and  wash 
them  with  it.  If  you  do  this  your  sheep  will  not 
be  scabby,  they  will  have  more  fine  wool,  and  the 
ticks  will  not  molest  them.” 

Virgil  also  bears  undoubted  testimony  to  the 
successful  use  of  salt  for  cattle. 

In  1638,  Lord  Bacon  expressly  mentions  the 
benefits  derived  from  watering  various  vegetables 
with  a solution  of  salt  and  water.  Sir  Hugh  Platt, 
in  1663,  states  “ that  it  is  salt  which  makes  all 
seeds  to  flourish  and  grow,  and  that  no  dung 
which  is  laid  on  barren  grounds  would  in  any  way 
enrich  the  same  if  it  were  not  the  salt  in  it.” 

In  1742  Professor  Hoffman  observes  "that 
small  pieces  of  fossil  or  rock  salt  were  given  to 
animals  to  keep  away  internal  corruption  and 
disease.” 

Dr.  Brownrigg,  in  1748,  says  : — "Salt  is  dis- 
persed all  over  nature,  it  fertilises  the  soil,  it 
arises  in  vegetables,  and  from  them  is  conveyed 
into  animals  ; so  that  it  may  well  be  esteemed 
the  universal  condiment  of  nature,  friendly  and 
beneficial  to  all  creatures  endowed  witii  life, 
whether  it  be  vegetable  or  animal.  AVhen  pro- 
perly used  as  a manure,  it  affords  ample  nourish- 
ment to  corn  and  other  vegetables,  and  renders 


In  1817,  Lord  Kenyon,  Sir  Thomas  Bernard, 
Bart.,  and  Mr.  Curwen  (Workington  Hall)  bore 
testimony  to  its  value  as  an  admirable  manure, 
and  for  cattle. 

So  that  since  the  date  of  the  New  Testament 
the  beneficial  effect  of  salt  on  the  land,  the  dung- 
hill and  for  sheei)  and  cattle  have  been  noticed 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  at  least.  Its  value  in 
cattle  treatment  is  still  recognised  very  generally, 
and  the  Ceylon  Cattle  Commissioners  have  strongly 
recommended  its  use  in  cases  of  murrain.  In  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  however,  it  is  little 
used.  From  the  great  solubility  of  common  salt, 
it  must  be  expected  owing  to  the  very  great  rain- 
fall in  many  parts  of  Ceylon,  especially  in  districts 
where  the  soil  is  overporous,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  sodium  chloride  in  the  soil  must  be  washed 
off  in  a tolerably  limited  period — the  land  thus 
" losing  its  savour.”  This  washed-out  condition 
of  soils,  as  Mr.  Thompson  points  out,  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  development  of  minute  organisms, 
which,  if  not  checked,  attach  and  destroy  our 
cultivated  crops.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a 
plant  that  has  not  some  insect  which  affects  it, 
for  a great  variety  of  inferior  insects  are  nour- 
ished and  live  by  their  ravages  on  the  vegetable 
world.  For  the  destruction  of  a large  number  of 
lowlife  forms  there  is  nothing,  says  Mr.  Thompson, 
so  effective  or  so  cheap  as  a judicious  and  plenti- 
ful application  of  crude  crushed  rock-salt.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  w'et  seasons  have  always  been 
known  to  generate  and  dcvolope  parasitic  diseases 
in  animals  ; and  it  may  be  noticed  that  insects 
injurious  to  plant  life  are  favoured  by  the  damp- 
ness and  humidity  resulting  from  such  weather. 
It  is  therefore  reconuiiended  tliat  there  should 
be  a timely  dressing  of  the  lea  lands  and  stubble 
with  salt,  previous  to  ploughing  or  turning  up 
the  soil,  and  before  the  ova  of  the  future  insects 
have  liad  time  to  hatch  and  bring  forth  the 
larvie  or  grubs,  in  which  stage  they  are  most 
destructive,  so  that  a great  many  evils  to  plan 
and  animal  life  may  be  averted.  All  lea  and 
stubble  lands  Mr.  Thompson  suggests,  should  b 
dressed  with  10  or  16  cwt.  of  crushed  rock  salt* 
to  the  acre,  previous  to  ploughing.  This  advice 
is  especially  applicable  to  cultivated  land  in 
tropical  countries  where  insect  life  is  so  abun- 
dant. 

Miss  Ormerod,  in  her  report  issued  last  June, 
recommends  the  use  of  guano  and  salt  for  wheat 
infested  with  the  maggot  of  the  wheat  bulb  fly 
(Hylemyia  Coarctata),  because,  she  says,  "Wheat 
having  the  power  of  imbibing  salt  until  the 
plant  tastes  strongly  of  it,  this  application  would 
be  likely  to  be  very  detrimental  to  the  young 
maggots  feeding  on  the  stems.” 

All  this  testimony  goes  to  prove  the  value  of 
salt  in  agriculture,  and  that  it  is  very  desirable 
that  salt  for  agricultural  purposes  be  placed 
more  within  the  reach  of  cultivators  in  Ceylon. 


COCA  LEAVES  (ERYTHROXTLON  COCA). 

By  W.  a.  De  Sjlya. 

Owing  to  the  medicinal  principle  (cocaine) 
found  in  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  it  is  being  cul- 
tivated at  tlie  present  day  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Ceylon  there  are  some  species  of 
Krythroxjixn,  viz.,  the  IB.  Monoyynuiii  and  JB, 
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LtKidumy  which  grow  wild.  Botli  these  species 
are  considered  to  possess  certain  medicinal  pro- 
perties, the  former  possessing  properties  verj' 
similar  to  that  of  coca,  in  as  much  that  the  leaves 
have  the  property  of  appeasing  hunger. 

The  Erythroxylon  Coca,  or  the  plant  from 
which  cocaine  is  obtained,  is- a bush  about  four 
feet  high  with  a small  light  geen  leaf.  The  flower 
is  white  and  the  fruit  a red  berry.  Herndon 
mentions,  that  in  cultivating  this  plant,  the 
seeds  are  sown  in  beds  at  the  expiration  of  the 
rainy  season.  Arbors  of  palm  trees  are  built  over 
the  yoitng  shoots  to  protect  them  from  the  sun, 
and  they  are  watered,  if  it  continues  di-y,  for  a 
week  or  so.  The  tree  is  transplanted  a year  and 
a half  after  planting,  and  gives  its  first  crop  in 
one  year  from  that  time,  and  a crop  every  four 
months  after. 

The  bush  if  not  destroyed  by  ants,  will  give 
crops  for  many  years.  Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
the  leaves  wither  and  the  crop  fails.  The  leaves 
should  be  dried  Avhen  gathered,  as  quickly  as 
possible.  A hundred  plants  of  coca  are  estimated 
to  yield  20  lb.  of  leaves  at  a plucking. 

The  coca  plant  is  likely  to  thrive  in  Ceylon,  as 
the  specimens  growing  in  the  Henaratgoda 
Tropical  Gardens  tend  to  prove. 

About  the  properties  of  these  leaves,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Fish  in  a paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Technologist, 
mentions  that  when  suppiled  with  an  abundance 
of  coca  leaves,  the  Indian  sometimes  performs 
prodigies  of  labour  arid  can  go  without  food  for 
several  days  ; without  it  he  is  miserable  and  will 
not  work.  It  is  said  to  be  a powerful  stimulant 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  like  strong  tea  or  coffee 
takes  away  sleep,  but  unlike  tobacco  and  some 
other  stimulants,  no  one  has  known  it  to  be 
injured  in  health. 

It  is  said  that  by  taking  a sufficient  quantity  of 
coca  a man  is  capable  of  dispensing  with  food  for 
5 da3'S  without  any  material  inconvenience,  even 
though  he  be  engaged  in  rapid  travelling  on  foot 
the  whole  time.  This  leaf  is  highly  valued  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  not  only 
as  a medicine,  but  also  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
selwes  with  them  as  a substitute  for  the  tea,  coffee, 
betel,  tobacco  and  opium  used  bj^  other  nations. 

It  has  been  established  hj  experiments  carried 
on  by  Dr.  Mantegauza,  as  reported  in  the  paper 
mentioned  before,  that  the  leaves  of  coca,  chewed 
or  taken  in  weak  infusions,  have  a stimulating 
effect  on'  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  tliereby 
greatly  facilitate  digestion.  In  a large  dose  coca 
increa.se.s  the  animal  heat  and  augments  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  and  consequently  respiration. 
A medium  dose,  three  or  four  drachms,  excited 
the  neix'ous  .sj’stem  in  such  a manner  that 
muscular  exertion  is  borne  with  great  ease,  but 
afterwards  produces  a calming  effect.  Used  in 
larger  do.ses  it  causes  delirium  hallucination,  and 
finally  congestion  of  the  brain. 


gexEbal  items. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  opened  on  the  Ifltli 
January.  Out  of  a large  number  of  applicants, 
some  fourtetm  resident  pujiils  have  been  chosen, 
besides  four  ilay  «cbolars. 

The  harriisting  of  the  ])add\'  crop  (Hndu  wi) 
at  the  school  was  the  first  })ractical  operation 
whicli  claimed  the  attention  of  the  students. 


It  is  reported  from  Anuradhapura  that  the 
kurakkan  crop  has  been  much  damaged  bj’ 
caterpillars. 


A complete  set  of  bones  of  a Ceylon  bullock 
has  been  presented  to  the  School  Museum  bj'  Mr. 
Manchanayake,  an  old  bojv  This  comes  as  a 
very  opportune  gift,  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  Elementary  Veterinarj’^  class — there 
being  no  complete  skeleton  of  a bull  or  buffalo 
in  any  of  the  Museums  in  Colombo. 


Mr.  Menon,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Saidipet, 
has  been  writing  to  the  Ceylon  Independent  re- 
commending irrigation  by  wells  for  paddy  cul- 
tivation in  the  dry  parts  of  Ceylon.  The  letter 
has  given  rise  to  some  discussion ; some  favour- 
ing, others  throwing  discredit  on,  the  suggestion. 
Mr.  Menon  was  for  a time  connected  witli 
the  Colombo  School  of  Agriculture,  where  lie 
proved  himself  an  able  teacher,  deeplj’  learned 
in  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture. 


Profe,ssor  McConnel  of  Oxford,  author  of  The 
Agricultural  Note-book,  has  published  a pamphlet 
on  agricultural  education.  “ Mj'  experience,” 
saj^s  the  Professor,  “ is  that  agricultural  education 
of  the  projier  sort  enables  a man  to  farm  better 
and  make  more  mone>'  than  he  would  without 
it ; if  it  does  not  do  these  things,  then  it  is  a 
mistake  altogether,  and  the  present  movement 
had  better  stop  where  it  is,  and  go  no  farther." 
In  the  Professor’s  view  there  are  only  four  in- 
stitutions in  Great  Britain  which  realise  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  best  .s^’stem  of  agricultural 
education.  These  fotir  places  are  the  Edinburgli 
Universitj' ; the  Normal  ^^chool  of  Science,  South 
Kennington  ; tlie  Glasgow  Technical  College : and 
the  Universitj'  College  of  North  Wale.s.  The 
Professor  has  been  brought  to  task  iov  not  in- 
cluding Aspatria  College  in  Cumberland,  which, 
while  it  has  gained  manj"  distinctions  of  late 
at  public  examinations,  is  an  institution  which 
charges  a ver^^  low  scale  of  fees.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Cirencester  College,  which  was  tlie 
‘ fashionable  resort  ’ of  agricultural  .students  for 
a long  time,  is  quite  out  of  the  reckoning. 


Fourteen  agricultural  students,  who  successf  ullj’ 
passed  their  examinations  at  the  Nagpore  School 
of  Agriculture,  have  obtained  posts  as  revenue 
inspectors. 


Bamboo  is  considered,  according  to  a Bangalore 
paper,  the  best  material  for  making  charcoal  for 
blacksmith  work,  and  is  in  large  demand  all  over 
Mj'sore.  It  is  said  to  give  out  more  heat  than 
the  best  coke  and  to  require  less  blast.  This 
bamboo  charcoal  fetches  tivice  the  price  of  the 
best  charcoal  of  any  other  fuel.  The  method  of 
charring  bamboo  is  rather  different  from  that  used 
for  harder  woods — the  stacks  being  carefully 
covered  with  green  leaves  and  plastered  with  wet 
clay.  AVhile  the  burning  is  going  on,  care  is 
taken  to  exclude  air  as  much  as  possible  with- 
out extinguishing  the  fire. 

Saj's  the  Indian,  Agriculturist : — Lupins  hare 
been  found  verj^  useful  as  binders  and  regener- 
ators of  sand^^  soils.  Lupmus  luteus,  the  scented 
yellow  variety,  is  predominantly  in  use  in 
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Middle  Europe  as  a green  manure  to  improve 
sandy  soils ; it  is  the  best  of  all  yet  tested,  and 
will  do  even  for  coast  drifts.  Lupin  seeds  are 
very  fattening  Avhen  used  as  an  addition  to 
ordinary  fodder,  and  are  in  this  respect  quite 
equal  to  oil  cake,  while  the  hay  is  said  to  be  not 
inferior  to  that  of  clover,  and  more  Inilky. 
Plants  native  to  California,  says  the  editor  of 
the  I.  A.,  ought  to  succeed  fairly  in  Ceylon, 


Dr.  William  Fream,  B.  Sc.,  has  been  appointed 
Steven  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
boro’  for  three  years.  Dr.  Fream  devotes  his 
first  year  to  the  Science  of  Entomology  in  its 
bearings  on  agriculture. 


Would  we  had  such  men  in  Ceylon  as  Mr. 
Lumsden,  of  Garmond,  in  Aberdeenshire,  who  has 
bequeathed  £10,000  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals. 


Mr.  Chaplin,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
Great  Britain,  hopes  to  bring  forward  jH'oposals 
which  will  entail  some  addition  to  the  x''i’t‘sent 
grant  for  agricultural  education. 

A correspondent  writing  to  the  N,  B.  Agri- 
culturist states  that  a section  of  an  enormous 
tree  is  being  taken  out  in  the  Mammoth  Forest, 
California,  the  section  being  9 feet  high.  The 
tree  which  grows  6,325  feet  above  sea  lei'el, 
measure  99  feet  in  circumference,  and  nearly 
33  feet  in  diameter.  The  saw  used  in  getting 
out  the  section  is  22  feet  long,  and  requires  8 
men  to  handle  it.  Two  months  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  work,  and  the  weight  of  the 
section  is  e.vx)ected  to  be  not  less  than  20  tons. 


A bulletin  of  the  Maryland  Experimental 
Station  jjlaces  great  stress  on  tlie  “ testimony  of 
plants”  in  the  apx>lication  of  fertilizers.  Pale 
green  colour  Ijetrays  a lack  of  nitrogen,  or  a red 
brown  shade  in  the  green  of  the  leaves  indicates 
that  the  slowness  of  their  development,  in  sjute 
of  rain  and  sunshine,  is  a result  of  insufficient 
nourishment.  A bright  and  deep  greeir  colour  in 
almost  all  croiJS  is  evidence  that  nitrogen  is  not 
specially  deficient,  but  no  proof  that  more  might 
not  be  used  to  advantage.  Luxuriant  growth 
and  good  crojis  of  corn,  cabbage,  jjotatoes  and 
grass  shows  a good  natural  supidy  of  xiotash.  If 
small  grains  produce  well  with  the  kernels, 
plumj)  and  heavy,  ijhosj^hates  cannot  be  especially 
needed.  Simjile  ex[>eriments  which  any  farmer 
can  make  for  himself  will  show  whether  the 
soil  is  need  of  manures,  and  to  what  element 
of  plant  food  it  esx>ecially  resironds.  On  this 
branch  of  the  subject — what  i)lant  food  to  buy 
and  what  (juantity — Prof.  Magner’s  conclusions 
are.  substantially  as  follows  : — Pliosx)horic  acid 
and  x>otash  should  b(!  used  liberally,  and  with 
referenc(^  to  tlie  needs  of  tlie  soil  rather  than 
the  demands  of  the  crojis.  These  food  consti- 
tuents sliould  be  applied  in  excess  of  the  needs 
ot  the  plants.  In  this  there  is  no  danger  of 
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waste  of  potash  and  phosj^horic  acid,  substances 
which  the  soil  binds  up  and  preserves  for  later 
crops  in  case  the  one  immediately  following 
demands  them  only  partially  or  not  at  all.  Con- 
sequently, as  to  these  two,  they  may  safely  be 
aiiplied  till  present  in  sufficient  surjilus  ; that  is 
till  a further  apjdication  is  without  effect.  The 
greatest  profit  results  in  holding  the  soil  in  this 
degree  of  food  surplus  as  to  phosphoric  acid  and 
XWtash.  With  nitrogen  it  is  quite  different ; this  is 
not  found  to  be  retained  by  the  soil,  and  although 
temporarily  held  it  is  freely  moveable.  Any  residue 
from  the  wants  of  a croj)  to  which  it  has  been 
ajjplied,  is  in  danger,  es^Jecially  during  the  winter 
months,  of  being  washed  into  the  sub-soil  and 
lost.  Hence  nitrogen  should  be  measured  out  as 
accurately  as  possible  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  plant  for  which  it  is  particularly  applied. 


Copper  in  Cereals.— Writing  to  the  Lancet  on 
this  subject,  Mr.  Wm.  Johnstone,  Ph.  D.,  &c., 
says  : — “ This  question  has  very  lately  been  pro- 
minently brought  under  my  observation,  and  that 
in  a novel  and  unexpected  manner,  necessitating 
the  examination  of  a large  number  of  samples  of 
wheat  and  barley,  which  resulted  in  15  per  cent, 
of  the  sainfjles  being  found  to  contain  coj>per  in 
more  or  less  quantity,  particularly  in  the  Scotch 
barley.  The  existence  of  copper  in  cereals,  there- 
fore, becomes  a serious  question,  especially  to 
manufacturers  of  infants’  food,  as  they  are  liable 
at  any  moment  to  have  proceedings  instituted 
against  them  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  It  was  due  to  legal  xmoceedings  being 
threatened  against  a manufacturer  of  infant.s’ 
food  which  caused  the  matter  to  be  placed  in 
my  hands.  The  plantiff’s  analyst  certified  that 
the  food  contained  lead,  which  had  caused  serious 
illness  to  an  infant ; but  upon  closer  investi- 
gation by  myself,  it  proved  to  be  copper,  and 
it  was  present  there  as  a natural  constituent  of 
one  of  the  cereals  used  in  the  prej)aration  of 
that  particular  infants’  food.  Granting  that 
cereals  do  possess  the  remarkable  property  of 
taking  up  copper  from  the  soils  in  which  they 
are  grown,  provided  that  soil  contains  copper, 
the  question  immediately  arises.  What  is  the 
maximum  amount  of  copper  which  barley  or 
wheat  is  capable  of  taking  up  ? Few  soils  in 
this  country  contain  copper  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  I am  therefore  inclined  to  attribute  the 
presence  of  copper  in  Scotch  barley  and  English 
wheat  to  the  prevalent  firactice  of  dressing  the 
grain  and  also  the  ground  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of 
vermin  after  the  grain  is  sown.  The  possible 
existence  of  copper  in  cereals  may  also  account 
for  some  of  those  mysterious  and  unaccountable 
cases  of  illness  which  occur  from  time  to  time 
in  families,  and  is  therefore  well  worth  the 
attention  of  medical  j)ractitioners,  and  also  that 
of  the  manufacturers  of  infants’  food.” 


E.  T.  H.  received  with  thanks:  will  apijear  in 
our  next. 
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THE  CULTIVATION,  MANUFACTURE  AND 
CHEMISTRY  OP  TEA. 

OME  very  valuable  information 
on  these  heads  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  Mr.  Bramber 
which  is  given  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  India  on 
page  616.  As  a preliminary 
to  his  detailed  and  exhaustive  analyses  of  the  tea 
bush,  soils,  manures,  &o.,  the  chemist  employed  by 
the  Horticultural  Society  and  the  planters  has  com- 
menced visiting  the  various  tea  districts,  and  the 
report  we  are  to  extract  contains  a record  of  the 
impressions  produced  by  the  first  of  those  visits. 
With  reference  to  recent  discussions  on  forking, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Bramber  attaches  much 
importance  to  frequent  and  deep  hoeing  of  the 
soil  so  that  air  and  moisture  may  be  admitted 
for  the  decomposition  of  micaceous  and  other  rocks 
containing  potash.  Very  close  planting  is  objected 
to  because  of  the  obstacle  to  hoeing  presented  by  the 
interlaced  roots,  such  interlacing  also  rendering  the 
bushes  more  liable  to  attacks  of  blight.  All  planters 
will  agree  that  when  plants  are  diseased,  whether 
suffering  from  insect  or  fungus  pests,  the  prunings 
ought,  as  Mr.  Bramber  suggests  to  be  burned  and 
the  ashes  (with  all  ashes  from  the  factory  and 
lines),  carefully  applied  as  manure.  But  we  submit 
that  the  prunings  from  healthy  plants  can  be 
better  utilized  if  buried  unburut.  Out  experience 
is  that  neither  decomposing  prunings  nor  rotting 
tree-stumps  do  any  harm  to,  but  rather  benefit, 
tea  bushes,  with  one  notable  exception  in  the  case 
of  a very  beautiful  but  very  fatal  symplocos.  On 
the  decaying  tuberous  roots  of  this  special  tree 
a poisonous  fungus  forms,  which,  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  tea  bushes,  is 
speedily  and  inevitably  fatal,  gaps  arising  from 
the  destruction  of  throe  or  four  to  a dozen  tea 
bushes,  being  scattered  over  estates,  where  stumps 


of  this  upas-like  tree  have  been  left  to  decay  in 
the  ground,  instead  of  being  carefully  removed 
and  burnt,  as  they  ought  to  be.  What  Mr,  Bramber 
svys  about  plants  left  to  grow  in  old  nurseries  is  in 
accordance  with  all  experience,  and  what  is  said 
of  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  the  periodical  firing  of 
grass  lands  is  worthy  of  attention.  Whether  for 
improved  pasturage  or  cultivation  with  tea  or  other 
plants,  our  patanas  would  be  enormously  bene- 
fitted  by  the  application  of  nitrogenous  manures. 
The  pity  is  that  such  substances  are  so  costly,  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  American  sources  of 
supply  tending  to  make  them  still  more  so. 
Droppings  in  caves  haunted  by  bats  and  swiftlets 
would  be  valuable,  but  we  believe  the  Sinhalese  rice 
cultivators  appreciate  and  use  this  matter  largely. 
The  question  is  whether  grass  lands  might  not  be 
enormously  improved  by  the  growing  and  burial  in 
them  of  several  successive  crops  of  leguminous 
plants,  such  as  the  lupins,  common  peas,  &o. 
Clover  might  also  be  tried,  as  its  roots  go  far  down 
into  and  improve  the  soil,  in  which  it  will  grow. 
Mr.  Bramber’s  notice  of  the  heat  produced  in  tea 
leaves  by  the  friction  of  the  roller,  and  the  subse- 
quent rapid  cooling  down  from  evaporation  in  the 
“fermenting”  process,  are  suggestive  of  important 
and  beneficial  results,  likely  to  be  attained  from 
further  research  iu  this  direction.  We  shall  look 
with  keen  interest  for  further  reports  of  the  com- 
prehensive experiments  which  Mr.  Bramber  is  to 
institute. 

♦ 

SALE  OF  VALUABLE  ESTATE 
PROPERTY. 

The  estate  of  Holyrood  West  in  Dimbula,  con- 
sisting of  546  acres  of  which  360  are  planted  with 
tea  and  150  acres  still  in  good  coffee,  has  just  been 
sold  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Duff  to  the  Ceylon  Plantations 
Tea  Company  for  £15,000  sterling,  The  Com- 
pany is  to  be  congratulated  on  acquiring  so  valuable 
a property  which  apart  from  its  intrinsic  value, 
has  a railway  station  at  each  end  of  the  estate — 
Watagoda  and  Talawakele.  Mr.  Talbot  has  now 
in  charge  for  this  Company  a series  of  as  valuable 
properties  as  have  ever  been  owned  by  a planta- 
tion Association  in  Ceylon. 
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OPEKATIONS  FOE  GEMMING  IN  CEYLON, 

The  capital  which  was  conditionally  underwritten 
should  the  preliminary  work  by  the  Syndicate  prove 
satisfactory  was,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance, 
£250,000,  or  even  £300,000.  All  hope  of  the  under- 
writers carrying  out  such  an  engf.gement  must  now, 
it  is  certain,  be  abandoned.  This  class  of  specu- 
lators have,  as  you  have  before  been  informed  by 
me,  been  so  fearfully  hard  hit  during  the  last  six 
months,  that  there  is  scarcely  a penny  of  available 
capital  among  all  its  members.  Fully  alive  to 
this  fact,  Mr.  Saunders  tells  me  he  and  those 
working  with  him  have  quite  given  up  all  idea  of 
ultimately  prooeedmg  on  so  grandiose  a scale. 
At  length,  and  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Saunders  has 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Barrington  Brown’s  report 
was  a hopeful  one.  That  report  stated  in  effect 
that,  while  the  conditions  as  regards  gemming  in 
Ceylon  prevented  him  from  giving  full  assurance 
as  to  ultimate  success,  he  felt  the  conviction 
that  its  undertaking  on  a considerable  scale  had 
a hopeful  future  before  it.  He  has,  since  the 
sending  in  of  that  report,  furnished  estimates  for 
the  machinery.  &c.  necessary  for  preliminary  working 
on  a moderate  scale,  but  the  Syndicate,  in  view 
of  the  total  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  public 
subscription  at  present,  has  determined  upon  itself 
commencing  work  with  the  £G,000  of  its  capital  as 
yet  uncalled  up.  In  pursuance  of  that  intention, 
a practical  miner  is  to  leave  England  for  Ceylon 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  he  will  take  with 
him  steam  pumping  machinery  adequate  for 
clearing  water  from  mines  of  a depth  of  100  to 
150  feet,  and  will  begin  operations  as  soon  as  that 
machinery  can  be  erected.  This,  as  I understand, 
has  already  been  purchased  here  and  is  to  be 
shortly  shipped  for  Ceylon.  At  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  plumbago  properties  owned  by  the 
Syndicate  is  to  be  simultaneously  worked,  and 
should  satisfactory  results  be  obtained  from  both 
industries,  subsidiary  companies  may  be  started  with 
a capital  of  £50,000  each  ; or  failing  any  pros 
pect  of  starting  these  successfully,  additiona 
capital  for  extension  of  the  work  will  be  sub 
scribed  by  the  members  of  the  Syndicate  themselves 

♦ 

THE  CEYLON  (AMERICAN)  PLANTERS’ 
TEA  COMPANY. 

A specimen  of  oue  of  the  paper  packages  used  by 
this  Corapaiiy  for  packing  their  teas  has  rtrache.l  us. 
It  is  of"  vevj  pi'i  tty  ds  sign  and  intended  to  hold  one 
pound  of  tea.  The  printing  is  executed  in  several 
colours  and  looks  very  attractive.  The  trade  mark  of 
the  Oomp:.i--  (•■a  tlc-pbnnt  surrounded  by  branches  of 
tea)  is  printed  in  white  on  a red  ground  in  the 
centre  on  four  sides  of  the  box,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing ioscriptions  in  suitable  type  and  positions;  — 

“The  Ceylon  Planters’ Tea  Company  trading  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon. 
The  Ceylon  Pianter.s’ Tea  Company,  New  York  City, 
trading  under  the  auspices  of  the  Planters’  Association 
of  Ceylon. 

Budh-Tea  of  Ceylon,  formerly  Buddha,  altered  at 
the  request  of  tho  Buddhist  Defence  Committee  of 
Ceylon. 

“ Inkoumation  : — This  Company  has  been  formed  by 
the  Briti.sh  tea  plant;  rs  of  Ceylon  to  open  up  and 

ontrol  tho  Americau  trade  in  the  teas  of  Ceylon, 
j'hey  are  intorested  in  having  their  teas  sold  pure, 
understood  and  properly  used.  They  will  not  allow  it 
'o  bo  mixed  or  tampered  with  in  any  way,  and  this 
p.ickagc  contains  one  full  pound  of  Ceylon  tea,  guaran- 
t(,'  d strictly  pure  and  iinadultt  ratod.  Our  hramhi  all 
c .mo  from  the  name  bu.sh  ami  differ  onjy  in  tho  age  of 
tlio  leaf.  They  are  sorted  by  sifting  and  tho  smo.ller 
VUc  leaf  thh  Lt?  Uavour,  Buds  finest  of  all. 


“Qeades  and  Pbices.— Bhud  (tea-leaf  buds)  1 dollar 
and  25  cents  a pound  ; this  brand  has  the  finest  flavour. 
TifBn  (small  leaves)  90  cents  a pound ; this  brand  has 
fine  flavour.  Bungaloe  (large  leaves)  65  cents  a pound  ; 
this  brand  has  good  flavour. 

“ Till  yon  have  a local  supply  we  pay  freight  or  ei- 
pressage.  The  three  are  alike,  except  in  age  of  leaf. 
All  come  from  the  same  bush,  and  the  leaves  are 
plucked  together.  The  smaller  the  leaves  the  finer 
the  flavour  : and  yet  some  prefer  Tiffin  to  Blind. 

*'  How  TO  Make  Pkefect  Tea. — Use  an  earthen  pot 
and  have  it  hot  to  begin  with.  Use  fresh  water  that 
has  just  come  to  full  boiling  and  has  not  been  boil- 
ing BO  long  as  a minute.  Make  tea  at  table,  not  in 
the  kitchen.  P,  nr  the  boiling  water  into  the  pot, 
pnt  the  tea  in  on  top  of  the  water,  and  in  from  two 
to  seven  minutes  pour  into  cups  or  another  tea  pot. 
Do  not  let  the  tea  stand  on  the  leaves  much  longer 
than  seven  minutes.  Use  half  or  a third  as  much  of 
this  tea  as  of  China  or  Japan  tea.  How  to  make  it 
better  than  usual  but  not  perfect: — Steep  it  after  the 
old  American  fashion  and  use  half  or  a third  as 
much  as  of  China  or  Japan  tea.’’ 

Ceylon  tea  in  these  packages  will  no  doubt  find  favour 
with  the  American  public  soon. 

^ 

SALE  OF  ESTATES. 

Harmony  estate  in  the  Pussellawa  district,  hitherto 
belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Bussell  Grant,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  proprietors  of  Nayap ane  for  K45,000.  It  con- 
sists of  204  acres  of  which  115  are  in  tea. 

Bogart  and  Lang’s  Land  estates  in  the  Kalntara 
district — proprietors  Messrs.  F.D.  Mitchell  and  Donald 
Mackay — have  been  sold  to  Mr.  Booth,  the  proprietor 
of  Glendon  estate  in  the  same  district,  for  £3,500 
sterling.  They  comprise  779  acres,  of  which  238  are  in 
tea  with  some  Liberian  coffee  and  cardamoms. 


CACAO  STEALING  ON  MAKULUSSE  ESTATE, 
BEREDEWELA. 

One  Ramasamy  kangani  of  Makulusse  esta'e  in  Berc- 
dewela  charged  a man  by  the  name  of  Ukkua  Kattadia 
with  theft  and  having  the  urripe  fruit  of  a cacao 
tree  in  his  possession,  without  being  able  satisfactorily 
to  account  for  the  same  the  property  of  Mukulueee 
estate,  whose  manager  is  Mr.  Tennant  of  Beredewela. 
It  appears  that  the  complainant  noticing  a pod  that 
had  been  very  recently  pulled  off  near  a tree  below 
the  store,  took  another  two  coolies  along  with  him  and 
went  running  along  the  path  which  led  to  the 
boundary  of  the  estate  on  the  Beredewela  village 
side.  He  then  saw  a man  with  a bag  on  his  shoulder 
going  towards  the  village.  One  ran  up  and  caught 
his  head  ; he  then  dropped  the  bag,  which  contained 
thirty-five  pods  worth  about  R6.  AVhen  the  accused 
was  asked  where  he  got  the  pods  found  in  the  bag 
he  said  that  while  he  seized  the  thief  who  was  carrying 
it  dropped  it  and  ran  away. 

Judgment. — This  i.s  a very  clear  case,  and  the  defence 
is  as  audacious  as  it  is  novel.  The  accused  is  a 
very  old  man  about  55  or  66,  and  I therefore  will 
not  sentence  him  to  receive  lashes,  but  he  richly 
deserves  them.  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
accused  was  not  the  only  thief  who  had  been  robbing 
the  Makulusse  estate.  However,  his  attempt  to  go 
scot-free  by  throwing  the  theft  on  others  has  en- 
tirely failed.  I find  him  guilty  and  sentence  him  to 
undergo  rigorous  imprisoumeut  for  a term  of  six 
months.  (Signed)  J.  H.  Eaton,  P.  M. 

♦ 

THEFT  OF  CACAO  FEOM  SUDUGANGA 
ESTATE. 

The  superintendent  of  Suduganga  estate,  Mr.  L. 
Falkner,  charged  one  Kalimuttn  with  stealing  22 
pods  of  cacao  valued  R2'62i,  the  propsrty  of 
Mr.  Hutton.  It  transpired  in  evidence  that  the  watcher 
hearing  a rustle  amongst  the  cacao,  went  with  another 
maD  to  tho  spot  and  law  eqme  Bis  or  seven  men  pick- 
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ing  cacao.  Seeing  them  the  thieves  ran  towards  a 
jungle,  while  one  with  his  handkerchief  bundled  with 
cacao  pods  wag  seized  about  a chain’s  distance  from 
the  jungle-  He  was  immediately  brought  to  the  head 
kangani  and  from  thence  to  the  superintendent. 
On  being  questioned  he  said  that  he  stole  the  cacao 
upon  the  instigation  of  some  other  men. 

Judgement. — The  son  of  the  accused  only  confess  the 
case  of  the  prosecution  : "‘a  party  of  about  six  men 
came  to  his  father  last  night  and  took  him  away 
saying  that  the  kangani  of  Suduganga  estate  wanted 
him.  His  father  (the  accused)  did  not  return  home 
last  night,  but  this  morning  that  lad  hears  his  father 
had  been  taken  to  the  estate.”  That  story  (if  true) 
tallies  with  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  The  accused 
was  seen  at  midnight  running  away  with  a party  of 
six  or  seven  men  in  the  direction  of  a jungle  into 
which  five  of  them  escaped  and  the  accused  was 
caught  within  a chain’s  distance  from  the  jungle 
carrying  a parcel  of  about  nineteen  cacao  pods, 
sixteen  of  which  were  unripe.  He  is  taken  promptly 
to  Mr.  Falkner,  the  superintendent,  and  he  there 
makes  a clean  breast  of  his  guilt.  He  says  he  was 
inveigled  into  this  theft  by  six  others  and  that  he  alone 
was  captured.  That  fact  does  not  e.xculpate  his  guilt; 
it  only  aggravates  it,  for  it  shows  that  ho  is  willing 
to  unite  himself  with  gang. robbers  and  help  them  in 
their  depredations,  I cannot  under  the  existing  state 
of  law  find  him  guilty  under  the  2nd  section  of  the 
Ordinance  No.  22  of  1886.— If  I thought  I could,  I 
should  feel  certainly  called  upon  in  this  ease  todo  all 
I could  to  suppress  the  thoit  of  praslial  products  by 
inflicting  the  only  punishment  which  I think  is  likely 
to  have  a deterrent  effect  upon  the  village  thieves, 
who  live  and  thrive  by  thefts  on  European  estates  in 
the  neighbourhood,  viz.,  by  imposing  lashes  on  the 
offenders.  The  possession  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  the 
coffee  or  cacao  tree,  &c.  by  any  person  who  is  unable 
to  give  a satisfactory  account  of  his  possession  thereof 
is  constituted  an  offence  by  sec.  2 of  Ordinance  No.  22 
of  1886,  and  shall  on  oonviciiou  be  liable  to  the 
punishments  provided  for  the  theft  of  pr;edial 
products  under  section  368  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  if 
the  case  fall  within  the  power  of  the  Police  Magistrate 
to  try,  he  the  Magistrate  may  add  lashes  not  exceeding 
20  to  the  punishment  he  is  autho  rized  by  section 
363  to  inflict.  I may  be  mistaken  in  my  construction 
of  the  section  of  the  Ordinance  No.  22  of  1866  1 have 
quoted,  but  1 feel  strongly  that  the  power  of  a Magis- 
trate to  infliot  lashes  is  limited  to  a ease  where  a 
man  is  found  in  the  direction  of  a jungle  into  which 
five  of  them  escaped;  and  the  accused  was  caught  within 
a chain’s  distance  from  that  jungle  carrying  a parcel 
of  19  cacao  pods  all  tied  up  in  a handkerchief.  He  is 
taken  promptly  to  Mr.  Falkner,  the  superintendent, 
and  he  there  makes  a clean  breast  of  his  guilt.  He 
says  he  was  inveigled  into  this  theft  by  6 or  7 others 
and  that  he  alone  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
caught.  Tliis  fact,  instead  of  extenuating  his  guilt 
ouly  aggravates  it,  for  it  shows  tliat  without  any 
hesitancy  or  fear  of  consequences  he  could  readily 
unite  with  gang-robbers  and  help  them  in  their  de- 
predations. The  value  of  the  cacao  found  on  bis 
person  may  be  very  small,  but  the  unchecked  pre- 
valence ot  a crime  for  which  I think  only  lashes  will 
be  e deterrent,  demands  that  I sliould  inflict  as  severe 
a penalty  as  is  competent  for  me  to  impose.  I find 
tho  accused  guilty  and  sentence  him  to  undergo 
rigorous  imprisonment  for  a term  of  six  months. 

(Signed;  J.  II.  Eaton,  P.  M. 

4 

THEFT  OF  DRIED  C.ICAO  SEED  FROM 
CRYSTAL  Illl.L  J'lSTATE, 

Mr.  A.  G.K.  Borron  charged  one  Barakare  Qedare 
Suddaru  with  the  theft  and  removing  of  about  four 
measures  of  dried  cacao  seed  worth  Rl  uO.  From  the 
evidence  it  appears  that  in  conscqueuco  of  the  theft 
of  cacao  oil  the  estate  Mr.  Borroii  put  a villager  on 
tho  watch.  This  watcher  saw  the  accused  going  to- 
wards tho  caddies  with  a bag  of  cacao  for  sale.  The 
accused  was  brought  to  tho  store  to  Mr,  Borron, 
and  on  being  asked  from  whore  ho  got  the  cacao  said 


that  a cooiy  gave  it  him.  He  was  asked  to  point  out 
the  man,  hut  pointed  one  who  denied  ever  having  given 
cacao  to  the  accused. 

Judgment.— I find  the  accused  guilty  and  sentence 
him  to  undergo  rigorous  imprisonment  for  a period 
of  four  months. — (Signed)  J.  H,  Eaton.  P.  M, 

— <» 

TFIE  NEAV  GUINEA  CO.  AS  PLANTERS. 

From  theFar  East  news  comes  that  the  S.  S. 
“Ysabel,”  owned  by  the  New  Guinea  Company,  has 
arrived  at  Finchhaven,  landing  there  the  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Plantagen 
GesellBchatt  (Hamburg),  Mr.  Kindt,  The  company 
intends  to  cultivate  cocoa  and  coHee,  and  Mr.  Kindt 
therefore  had  bought  at  Ceylon  the  necessary  mate- 
rial, of  which  about  18,000  you-  g cocoa  plants 
have  arrived  at  Finchhaven  i.n  good  condition.  The 
cultivation  of  coffee  will  be  commenced  later  on. 
Herr  Kindt  is  accompanied  by  four  Malayan  artisans, 
viz.,  two  carpenters  and  two  smiths,  as  well  as  by 
eighteen  Malayan  coolies. — L.  and  C.  Express, 
Jan.  2nd. 



RAINFALL  IN  LAXAPANA,  MASKELIYA. 

Mr.  Goo.  Greig  is  good  enough  to  send  us  a care- 
fully compiled,  coloured  diagram  of  rainfall  which 
we  shall  notice  fully  hereafter,  meantime  giving  his. 
explaraliou  : — “I  enclose  a very  carefully  kept  record 
of  the  rainfall  on  this  e.state  during  the  past  1.5  years. 
No  doubt  it  will  interest  you  as  you  so  frequently 
refer  to  the  heavy  fills  of  rain  that  take  place  on 
Theberton,  which  in  air  line  cannot  bo  more  than  3 
miles  from  this,  while  we  here  are  much  more  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  Peak  than  Theberton  is.  The 
falling-off  in  the  last  four  years  to  an  average  of  121'21 
against  157'35  on  the  previous  11  years  is  rather  remark- 
able— the  short-fall  having  taken  place  in  the  south-west 
months  chiefly.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  no 
falling  off  in  the  south-west  monsoon— rather  tho 
reverse  in  1890,  along  its  main  track  between  this  and 
Yatiyantota. 

^ 

MANA  GRASS  EXPERIMENTS;  COLOMBO 

COAIilERCIAL  CO.,  LD.;  COFFEE  IN  UA"A: 
PATENT  TEA-ROLLING  MACHINE; 
ASSETS  REALIZATION  CO. 

London,  Jan.  9tb. 

My  last  letter  described  to  you  an  interview  had 
by  me  with  one  o'  the  partners  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Curtis  & Harvey  on  the  subject  of  its  proposed 
utilization  of  mana  grass  from  Ceylon.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  singular  that  that  firm  should  have 
ever  conceived  the  idea  of  using  a charcoal  burned 
from  this  grass  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
As  the  result  to  my  further  inquiry  made  this  week, 
we  now  know  that  Messrs.  Curtis  & Harvey  had 
long  experienced  a difficulty  in  obtaining  a supply 
of  suitable  material.  The  willow  trees  which  long 
furnished  the  best-adapted  form  of  supply,  and 
which  in  past  times  fringed  the  banks  of  our  English 
streams  in  such  wild  luxuriance,  have  gradually 
become  thinned  off  that  their  number  has 
become  so  wholly  inadequate  to  the  modern  demand 
for  the  main  base  of  gunpowder  manufaoturo.  The 
firm,  therefore,  had  given  general  instructions  to  the 
patent  agents  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  anything 
novel  coming  under  their  notice  which  they  might 
think  offer  a chance  of  being  suitable.  Messrs. 
Jensen,  the  patent  agents  of  Chancery  Lane,  heard 
of  the  experiments  proceeding  with  the  mana  grass 
on  behalf  of  the  Stanley-Wrighton  Syndicate,  and 
took  a specimen  of  it  to  Messrs.  Curtis  A Harvey, 
who  thought  that  they  saw  in  it  a possible 
alternative  material,  and  consequently  gave  the 
order  for  a ton  to  be  sent  to  them  from  Ceylon 
h for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  it. 
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Calling  at  the  offices  of  the  Colombo  Commer- 
cial Company  this  week  to  see  if  the  report  now 
about  due  could  be  obtained,  it  was  told  me 
that  it  would  not  be  ready  before  the  end  of 
the  present  month,  but  that  it  might  be  expected 
to  be  of  a not  unsatisfactory  character.  The  Uva 
and  Spring  Valley  Companies,  as  you  know,  share 
the  offices  of  the  abovementioned  Company,  and 
Mr.  Koberts  told  me  that  the  directors  of  these 
had  determined  upon  paying  an  interim  dividend 
of  three  per  cent  in  both  cases,  payment  of  this 
being  due  on  the  12th  of  this  month. 

Conversing  with  the  last-mentioned  gentleman,  the 
subject  was  introduced  of  the  success  reported  in 
our  last  received  Overland  Observer  of  some  of  the 
land  in  Ceylon  lately  planted  out  with  cofiee 
plants  from  Mysore.  Mr.  Koberts,  in  reply  to  my 
questioning,  said  that  although  their  coffee  in  Uva 
was  doing  pretty  well,  the  results  were  nothing 
magnificent,"  the  trees  still  suffering  much  from 
their  insect  pests.  He  further  said  he  did  not 
think  it  unlikely  that  new  blood  introduced,  and 
planted  well  away  from  old  infected  coffee,  might 
do  well.  “At  all  events,”  he  remarked,”  it  is 
quite  certain  that  no  idea  is  at  the  present  time 
entertained  of  rooting  up  coffee  on  our  Uva 
estates  for  the  purpose  of  planting  tea.  “I  can’t  tell 
you,  he  continued,”  whether  our  directors  may 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  replace  exhausted 
trees  with  others  obtained  from  India,  for  I have 
never  heard  the  subject  discuBsed.  Mr.  Brown 
is  out  in  Ceylon  now,  and  he  will  doubtless  bo 
able  to  judge  whether  the  experiments  reported 
by  the  Observer  have  had  such  a measure  of 
success  as  to  induce  him  to  make  such  an  alter- 
ation on  our  estates  as  you  have  suggested.  It 
occurs  to  me  personally,  that,  although  the  course 
mentioned  might  be  successful  on  a new  clearing 
away  from  proximate  bad  influences,  it  might 
not  prove  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  isolated  plants 
put  down  among  coffee  trees  which  have  been 
infected  and  infested  for  years  past. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Brown’s  name  reminds  me 
that  it  has  been  told  to  me  this  week  that  one  of 
his  patent  tea-rolling  machines  is  to  be  put  up  and 
worked  for  exhibition  in  some  public  part  of  the 
city  very  shortly,  and  this  form  of  advertisement 
being  now  very  popular  and  very  successful, 
it  may  be  expected  that  orders  for  these  useful 
machines  will  be  greatly  stimulated.  But  we  hear 
that  such  stimulation  is  not  as  yet  much  needed, 
for  Messrs.  Abernethy  of  Aberdeen,  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  machines,  have  orders  booked  very 
much  in  advance  of  their  power  of  immediate 
production.  A modification  introduced  by  Mr. 
Brown  since  his  earlier  machines  were  made  is  said 
to  have  given  particularly  valuable  results.  In 
the  first  instance  the  lid  of  the  rolling  casing  was 
fixed.  This  is  now  made  to  revolve,  and— as  far 
as  I can  understand— at  a speed  differentiating 
with  that  of  the  rollers.  This,  combined  with  the 
use  of  brass  liners  instead  of  wood  and  a slightly 
increased  spaaing,  is  said  to  have  completely 
stopped  any  tendency  to  throw  the  leaf  out,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  keeps  the  tea  under  treatment 
far  cooler  than  under  the  first  arrangement  adopted. 
— London  Cor, 

♦ 

CINCHONA  IN  THE  DUTCH  MARKET. 

Amsterdam,  Jan.  7th. 

Cinchona  Baek. — At  the  sales  to  be  held  in 
Amsterdam  on  January  22nd,  2, .’132  bales  and  238 
cases  (about  215  tons)  will  bo  offered,  divided  as 
follows  ; — Java  bark,  from  Government  plantations, 
262  bales,  3'.)  cases,  about  23  tons  ; from  private 
plantations,  2,00  bales  IV'J  cases,  about  102  tone, 


of  which  are ; Druggist's  Bark  : Succirubra  quills 
172  cases,  broken  quills  and  chips  113  bales,  18 
cases  ; root  60  bales  ; C.  Sohuhkrafft  quills,  6 cases 
Lanoifolia  quills,  4 cases ; broken  quills  and  chips, 
6 oases.  Manufacturing  Bark  ; Ledgeriana,  broken 
quills  and  chips,  1,430  bales,  22  cases;  root,  360 
bales  : Hybrids,  quills,  11  cases ; broken  quills 
and  chips,  281  eases  ; root,  88  bales.  Total,  2,332 
bales,  238  cases. 

The  January  sales  are  comparatively  small  ones, 
because  several  parcels  destined  for  that  auction 
could  not  be  warehoused  timely  enough,  owing  to 
our  canals  being  closed  by  ioe.  Most  probably  the 
next  sales — on  February  25th — will  be  so  much 
the  larger — say  at  least  4,000  packages, — Chemist 
and  Druggist,  Jan.  10th. 

^ 

WIND  POWER. 

Deep  Well  Pumps. — It  is  remarkable  to  find  wafer 
close  to  the  surface  in  the  alluvial  soil  in  Vere 
in  sufficient  quantities  tc  give  a continual  flow 
from  pumps  worked  by  windmills.  It  appears  to 
me  that,  though  there  is  not  sufficient  water  at 
a depth  of  30  feet  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
an  increasing  quantity  would  probably  be  found 
at  lower  depths  and  even  enough  to  supply  the 
large  quantity  necessary  for  irrigation.  A series  of 
tube  wells  driven  at  intervals  with  deep-well  pumps 
attached  might  bring  up  a flow  large  enough  for 
irrigation.  The  immense  value  of  irrigation  is  evi- 
dent to  anyone  who  sees  the  parched  look  of  the 
canes  this  year  after  the  continuous  drought,  and 
knows  what  the  land  will  produce  with  good  seasons. 
At  any  rate  the  experiment  of  a deep  well  pump 
would  be  worth  making. 

[The  above  from  the  Jamaica  Botanical  Bulletin 
shews  that  wind  power  ie  commonly  employed  in 
the  western  island  to  raise  water.  Why  is  it  not 
more  utilized  here  ? A wind-mill  has  been  a suc- 
cess at  Galle. — Ed.  T.A,~] 

♦ 

ANALYSIS  OF  TEA  SOILS,  MANURES,  &c. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Bambor 
after  his  first  visit  to  the  Tea  Districts  : — 

“ Having  returned  from  a visit  of  inspeotion  of  some 
of  the  tea  gardens  in  the  Dooars,  I now  give  you  an 
outline  of  my  observations  and  inquiries. 

“ The  chief  gardens  visited  were  Sissobare,  Matilli. 
Ohulsa  and  Hope  with  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
I have  to  thank  the  managers  of  the  various  gardens 
for  their  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  also  for  their 
willingness  to  afford  me  any  information  and  assistance 
I required. 

“ The  soil  of  the  district  varies  a good  deal,  that  of 
the  higher  land  being  of  a redder  colour 

and  slightly  heavier  than  that  of  the  lower 

with  land,  which  is  generally  of  a light  open 
texture,  varying  considerably  in  depth,  and  with 
a subsoil  full  of  boulders  and  pebbles.  Both  soils  have, 
however,  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  older 
rocks,  and  contain  a large  amount  of  micaceous  sand, 
the  decomposition  of  which,  if  it  was  not  so  slow, 
wonM  yield  a sufficient  quantity  of  potash  for  the  use 
of  the  tea  plant.  This  however  could  be  hastened  by 
deeper  and  more  frequent  hoeing  , which  would  enable 
the  air  to  act  more  freely  upon  it,  rendering  it  soluble 
and  therefore  in  a condition  in  which  the  plan  could 
make  use  of  it. 

“ Although  the  soil  of  the  lower  lands  is  so  open 
drainage  is  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
hea’thy  growth  of  the  plant,  owing  to  the  flatness  of 
the  country.  It  this  is  not  done,  the  heavy  rainfall 
causes  the  soil  to  become  waterlogged,  which  stops 
root  growth,  and  the  plant  naturally  sickens  and  yields 
a smaller  quantity  of  leaf. 
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“la  the  older  gardens,  the  plants  (a  mixture  of 
China  and  hybrid)  have  beau  found  to  be  planted  too 
closely,  being  in  some  instances  only  2'  to  3'  apart, 
and  this  has  caused  a slower  growth,  owing  to  the 
small  amount  of  feeding  and  breathing  room  allowed 
for  each  plant ; it  also  appears  to  make  them 
more  subject  to  blight,  as  these  bushes  suffer  more 
than  those  planted  at  wider  intervals.  Another  dis- 
advantage of  this  close  planting  is  that  the  sutface 
roots  interlace  with  each  other,  so  that  deep  oultivution 
is  impossible,  without  injury  to  the  plants  and  therefore 
the  air  does  not  penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  soil. 

“ I have  suggested  the  burning  of  ail  prunings,  espe- 
cially all  blighted  leaves  and  large  wood,  as  it  is  prob- 
able that  hoeing  in  the  former,  unburut,  is  one  of  tiio 
chief  causes  of  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  and  if 
every  manager  wou'd  see  that  this  is  thoroughly  done 
every  pruning  season,  the  ssrious  ravages  of  this  disease 
should  be  considerably  lessened.  The  larger  branches, 
also, if  allowed  to  slowly  decompose  in  the  soil,  form 
a suitable  home  for  many  insects  and  fungi,  which 
may  injure  the  growing  plants.  That  decomposing 
would  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  plant  is  plainly 
seen  where  bushes  are  placed  near  a dead  stump.*  As 
a rule,  they  flourish  for  a time  until  their  roots  reach 
those  of  the  decaying  stump,  when  the  leaves  suddouly 
wither  up  and  the  plant  dies.  It  is  also  very  iruporlant 
that  the  ash  obtained  from  the  prnniugs  should  bo 
restored  to  the  plants,  otherwise  considerable  loss  to 
the  soil  would  onsuo-  Besides  it  is  the  best  possible 
manure  for  the  plants,  as  it  contains  all  the  necessary 
mineral  constituents  in  an  easily  available  condition. 

‘‘  Another  important  source  of  manure  is  the  ash  of 
the  wood  burnt  in  the  engines  ; the  ash  from  which  is 
rarely  made  use  of,  being  usua’ly  merely  thrown  out 
n heaps  and  exposed  to  all  weathers,  causing  a loss  of 
valuable  plant  fool;  whereas  if  it  was  placed  under 
cover  to  protect  it  from  the  rain  until  a sufficient 
quantity  for  application  was  collected,  a cheap  and 
effective  manure  would  be  always  available.  Its  good 
effect  ou  the  tea  plant  was  well  marked  in  one 
instance  where  it  had  been  thrown  among  some  bushes 
growing  close  to  the  engine  house,  these  being  of  a 
healthy  dark  green  colour,  end  nearly  a foot  higher 
than  the  surrounding  bushes. 

“The  soil  of  the  uew  oxtonsion-s,  which  had  previously 
been  covered  with  jungle,  is  more  suitable  for  the  tea 
plaut  than  broken-up  grass  land,  no  doubt  due  to  the 
larger  amount  of  organic  and  easily  soluble  mineral 
matter  present  in  the  surface  soil  in  the  former,  and 
also  to  the  burning  or  removal  of  the  grass  which 
causes  an  anunal  loss  of  organic  matter  and  nitrogen, 
so  that  probably  the  application  of  a nitrogenous 
manure  to  this  s dl  would  bo  of  great  benefit. 

“ The  site  of  the  old  nurseries  is  plainly  marked 
in  the  old  and  new  gardens,  by  smaller  plants  of 
feeble  growth;  this  ii  no  doubt  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  surface  soil  removed  with  young  plants, 
and  consequently  most  of  the  readily  available  plant 
food,  so  that  to  these  places  either  soil  from  the 
jungles  near  by,  or  some  complete  manure,  should  be 
applied  to  restoro  them  to  their  former  condition. 

“There  was  only  one  point  called  for  attention  in 
the  manufactory,  which  was,  that  in  some  cases  the 
leaf  was  sifted  after  the  first  rolling,  so  ns  to  separate 
the  coarser  from  the  finer  leaves,  by  which  means  a 
more  even  ferm.  ut  itiou  is  secured  and  a better  sample 
of  tea  obtained. 

“ In  noting  the  temperature  of  lent  during  the 
formeutatioii  I foniid  tlia-t  there  was  a gradual  lowering 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  time,  after  whicli  it  re- 
mained constant  at  a tempernluro  below  that  of  the 
surrouiuli.ig  atmosphore.  The  high  temperature  of  the 
leaf  at  first  was  duo  to  friction  in  the  rolling,  and  the 
rapid  cooling  to  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  damp 
cloths  covering  the  leaf.  The  following  wore  the  teni- 
peraturca  noted  for  lino  and  coarse  leaves,  taken  at 
inloivals  of  half-an-hour: — 

Fine  leaf  ..77')°,  7-f-3o,  73  7°,  72G°F. 

Coarse  loaf  ..710°,  721°,  71(1°,  70'2°F. 

“ However  no  definite  oouclusioiia  can  yet  bo  arrived 

’ See  I’l'occaliiii/i,  March  and  May,  1837. 


at  as  to  the  best  temperature  tor  tl;e  fermentation,  as 
probably  in  tho  rainy  and  hot  season,  a different  one 
would  give  as  good  or  belter  results,  and  further  trials 
will  he  made  at  that  time  when  an  opportunity  occurs 
for  again  visiting  the  districts. — I remain,  yours  faith- 
fully, (Sd)  M.  K.  Bambee. 

It  is  proposed  that  Mr.  Bamber  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  districts  of  Assam  and  Oachar 
&e.,  before  settling  down  to  the  analyses  of  soil.  Dur- 
ing his  tonr  through  these  districts  ho  will  collect 
samples  of  soils  and  plants  to  be  aualysed,  and  organize 
all  arrangements  for  manuml  experiments. — Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Societij  of  India. 


(1ROCE.EIES  AND  THE  AMERICAN  TARIFF. 

One  day  last  week  a reporter  of  the  Public  Ledger 
of  Philadelphia,  dropped  into  the  store  of  Fiii'ley 
Acker  & Co.,  and  was  forcuuate  in  meeting  the 
unu.sually  shrewd  and  level-headed  senior  member  of 
llie  firm,  who  spoke  as  follows  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  tariff  on  the  prices  of  groceries;  — 

“ Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  nearly  all 
branches  of  trade  the  cry  has  been  heard  : ‘ Higher 
prices  ! Higher  prices  ! ’ So  general  and  familiar  has 
become  the  cry  that  when  a young  lady  was  facetiously 
asked  to  pay  five  cents  for  a two-cent  stamp  which 
she  had  ordered  she  gravely  paid  ths  amount  without 
a murmur,  attributing  the  advance  to  the  operations 
of  the  McKinley  bill.*  * * 

OTHEK  CAUSES  OPERATING. 

“ Have  any  otlier  c.auses  operated  to  advance  the 
prices  of  goods  in  your  line  ? ” asked  the  reporter. 

“Yes,  there  is  tea.  On  account  of  the  rapid  advance  in 
the  price  of  silver  several  months  ago,  teas  advanced 
considerably  in  price,  but  are  now  back  again  to  their 
former  value.  Although  our  trade  has  been  rapidly 
growing,  we  think  that  tea  should  be  used  much  more 
freely  than  it  is.  When  we  consider  that  a pound  of 
tea  will  make  nearly  300  cups,  while  a pound  of  coffee 
makes  but  32  cups,  we  can  readily  see  how  economical 
tea  is  in  comparison  with  coffee,  even  if  the  highest 
priced  tea  be  used. 

“ The  coat  of  coffees  have  still  further  advanced,  but 
not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  affect  retail  prices.  We 
are  hoping  that  in  time  we  will  again  be  able  to  sell 
coffee  at  the  very  low  and  popular  prices  of  several 
years  ago. 

“ While  speaking  of  beverages  we  must  refer  to  tho 
development  of  the  cocoa  trade  withiu  the  last  year  or 
two,’’ continued  Mr.  Acker.  “ It  has  been  almost  phe- 
nomenal. Instead  of  cocoa  being  used  on  rare  occbsious, 
or  in  the  sick  rooms,  it  is  now  in  daily  consumption  in 
many  families.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  more  enter- 
prise has  been  shown  by  cocoa  manufacturers  in  popu- 
larizing this  nutritious  beverage,  and  demonstrating 
its  cheapness  as  compared  with  coffee.  One  pound  of 
cocoa  is  said  to  mako  from  60  to  80  cups,  and  when  you 
otsii  buy  it  at  40c  a pound  you  can  readily  see  how 
cheap  it  is.  Even  if  you  buy  it  at  §1  a pound  it  will 
still  be  as  cheap  as  coffee. — American  Grocer. 

“ A CEYLON  TEA-SELLING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Under  the  Patronage  oe  the  Ceylon  Planters’ 
Association.” 

Such  is  tho  important  decision  arrived  at  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Oeylon  Tea  planters 
assembled  in  the  Tea  Fund  Commiltee — namely, 
to  take  steps  (or  the  formation  of  a Limited  Com- 
pany to  undertake  the  business  of  selling  pure 
(foylon  teas,  in  new  lends  especially.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  movoment  bas  been  the  enquiry 
through  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Russia  on  behalf 
of  constituents  as  to  tho  financial  standing  of  the 
Planters’  Association  of  Ceylon — made,  evidently 
under  tho  impression  that  the  Association  was  a 
business  Company  of  planters  ready  to  sell  their 
tea  direct.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  there  is 
room  for  such  a Company  as  that  now  proposed, 
and  that  if  managed  judiciously  on  business  prin- 
1 ciplcs,  it  ought  to  bo  specially  successful  in  giving 
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handsome  dividends  to  its  shareholders.  A further 
reason  for  suoh  a Company  is  the  need  of  affording 
even  in  the  old  country,  a thorough  guarantee 
to  consumers  and  country  dealers  of  the  purity 
of  the  tea  they  drink,  and  of  endeavouring  to  fight 
the  battle  of  Ceylon  tea  against  advertisers — large 
firms  and  even  many  who  are  pretended  friends 
of  Ceylon— who  are  really  great  enemies  of  our 
teas.  The  mischief  for  instance  done  by  one  of 
the  largest  dealers  in  tea  in  the  United  Kingdom 
who  has  a direct  connection  with  Ceylon — and 
yet  who  goes  on  selling  teas  at  Is  to  Is  3d  per  lb. 
giving  the  impression  to  many  from  the  way  Ceylon 
is  referred  to  in  his  advertisements  that  these  are  pure 
Ceylon  teas,  must  be  very  great.  Another  enemy  of 
our  teas  has  been  brought  to  light  through  a circular 
issued  by  Messrs.  Stuart  Cranston  & Co.  of  Glasgow 
who  have  the  audacity  to  pretend  to  expose  frau- 
dulent dealers  and  in  doing  so,  to  make  the  following 
most  false  and  libellous  statements  as  regards 
Ceylon  teas  : — 

“The  ladies  of  Glasgow  appear  to  act  differently, 
for  they  continue  to  flock  in  crowds  to  these  several 
unscrupulous  dealers  who  have  p“rverted  and  vitiated 
the  public  taste,  and  amassed  fortunes  in  the  act,  by 
supplying  strong,  dark,  bitter  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea°, 
which  are  full  of  tannin,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
mild,  pale,  liquoring  and  finely  flavored  China  Tea, 
from  which  the  bulk  of  the  tannin  has  been  eliminated 
in  the  process  of  ‘rolling’? 

“Something  akin  to  this  is  perpetrated  by  the  Indian 
and  Ceylon  planters,  because  they  retain  all  the  tannin, 
while  the  Chinese  twho  are  still  the  masters  in  the 
art  of  tea-making)  discard  tannin  as  a waste  product. 
This  is  the  one  radical  difference  in  the  two  systems, 
and  explains  why  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  yield  9 per 
cent  of  tannin,  while  China  tea  yields  only  3 per  cent. 
The  most  ramarkable  fact  is  that  all  three  yield  the 
same  amount  of  Theine. 

We  have  Professor  Dittmar’s  permission  to  quote 
his  words,  that  ‘on  the  question  of  quality  and  flavour 
a chemist  can  say  nothing,  and  only  a practical  tea- 
taster  can  speak  with  authority.’  Thus  armed,  we  do 
assert  that  no  Indian  or  Ceylon  tea  possesses  quality 
and  flavour  equal  to  China  tea  compared  price  for 
price,  at  1/6  per  lb.  and  upwards. 

“Note. — This  statement  may  be  qualified  so  as  to 
except  a few  of  the  choice  mild,  fine  flavoured  Dar- 
jeelings  and  Ceylons  suoh  as  we  buy.” 

The  Ceylon  Planters'  Tea  Co.  Ld.,  must  make 
its  business  to  controvert  such  incorreot  and 
mischievous  business  notices  and  those  of  other 
large  dealers  who  profess  to  sell  good  first-class  teas 
at  little  over  a shilling,  by  making  known  the  true 
state  of  the  case. 


TEA  ESTATE  PEOPERTY  IN  CEYLON. 


Mackay — the  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Co.  being 
agents — and  stand  in  our  last  Directory  as  follows : — 
Eogart — 185  acres  tea;  15  Liberian  coffee;  20  carda- 
moms ; 176  acres  reserve. 
Lang’s  Land  50  tea  ; 333  reserve. 

Most  of  the  tea  must  be  in  bearing,  and  therefore  that 
over  200  acres  of  our  new  product  besides  over 
600  acres  reserve  (most  of  it  big  forest)  should 
have  sold  for  £3,500  is  what  no  person  at  this 
end  seems  able  to  explain.  It  seems  pretty  certain 
that  if  locally  advertised  freely  and  sold  separately 
or  cut  even  into  3 or  4 lots,  these  properties  should 
have  sold  for  much  more.— Meantime  the  fortunate 
new  proprietor  is  Mr.  Booth  of  Glendon  estate 
adjoining;  and  the  purchase  seems,  as  we  hove 
said,  to  have  been  effeoted  in  London. 

♦ — 


EXPORTS  AND  FREIGHT  FROM  CEYLON, 
The  following  table  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
a mercantile  friend  is  of  considerable  interest.  It 
has  been  compiled  with  a view  to  show  that 
although  the  number  of  vessels  which  take  cargo 
from  Oeylou  steadily  inorease,  yet  the  quantity  of 
cargo  available  increases  in  proportion — if  indeed 
the  increase  in  the  latter  is  not  more  marked.  In 
any  ease,  it  is  quite  evident  tea  cargo  alone  from 
Colombo  is  going  on  increasing  at  such  a rate,  that 
we  shall  bo  very  glad  for  freight  reasons  alone,  to 
see  the  Russian  Volunteer  fleet  coming  to  this  port 
to  load  tea  direot  from  Odessa.  The  table  is  as 
follows  : — 

Abstract  of  Expoets  cf  Ceylon  Peodoce  in  1888, 
1889  and  1890  reduced  to  Shipping  Tons  Ceylon  scale. 
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There  have  been  some  big  sales  of  property  since 
our  last,  notably  that  of  Holyrood  West  estate 
belonging  to  Mr.  G,  S.  Duff  with  500  acres  of  fine 
tea  and  coffee  for  £15,000  or  at  the  rate  of  £30 
sterling  per  acre.  In  addition,  it  is  reported,  Mr. 
Duff  gets  some  £1,200  profit  from  the  half-year’s 
working,  so  that  the  price  is  a good  one;  but  the 
property  is  very  valuable  to  the  Ceylon  Tea  Plan- 
tations Company  who  own  Holjrood  East  with 
nearly  500  more  acres  of  tea — so  that  there  will 
bo  a 1,000  acres  in  a stretch  in  one  of  the  finest 
parts  of  Dimbu'a  with  a railway  station  at  each  end. 

By  way  of  oontrast  however,  we  have  a sale 
in  the  Kalutara  district — also  effeoted  in  England— 
which  if  not  explained  is  certain  to  reflect 
on  the  value  of  property,  in  that  district.  News 
has  come  out  from  home  that  the  “ es- 
tates ” of  “Rogart”  and  “Lang’s  Laud"  for 
£3,600  sterling.  Now,  these  two  places  are  entered 
88  belonging  to  Messrs.  F.  D,  Mitchell  and  D. 
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Vessels  cleared  outwards  from  Ceylon  with  cargo  (1888) 
573;  (1889)  611;  (1890)  698. 

1888,  573  vessels' and  120,431  tons  OBrgo=210  tons  per  vessel. 

1889,  611  „ „ 131,849  ,,  „ =215  „ „ 

1890,  693  „ „ 156,169  .,  =223  , „ 

net  increase  = 3 „ „ in  1890 
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CEYLO^T  UPCOUNTKY  PLANTING  EEPOET. 

CACAO  ; LOBS  IN  WEIGHT  ; THE  “ 8HBMEEGED  TENTH” 
AND  “NATURAL  DEIAGE” — WEATHER —COOLIES. 

Jan.  26th. 

The  oaoao  crop  is  drawing  to  a close;  and.  while 
some  have  reason  to  regret  that  it  has  not  been 
quite  so  good  as  they  expected,  others  have  done 
better  and  rejoice  accordingly.  There  is  no  deny 
ing  that  many  who  went  in  at  the  first  rush 
for  this  product  were  sadly  disappointed.  Here 
and  there,  all  over  the  planting  districts,  there  still 
remain  evidences  of  that  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  shape  of  isolated  oaoao  trees — deplorably  ragged 
looking  things  which  would  bo  enough  to  scare 
anyone  from  renewed  eSorts.  They  stand  there 
as  warnings  and  awful  examples,  and  are  pointed 
to  as  conclusive  when  a good  word  is  said  for 
a first  trial.  But  about  cacao  we  have  learned 
much  and  are  still  learning,  and  I am  of  opinion 
that  if,  when  there  was  a general  run  into  cacao, 
the  knowledge  of  its  ways  and  wants  had  been  at 
all  abreast  of  what  wo  possess  today,  there  would 
not  have  been  that  shrinkage  of  cultivated  area 
which  we  deplore,  nor  the  current  belief,  which  is 
pretty  strong  amongst  us  that  only  in  highly 
favoured  spots  can  this  profitable  cultivation  be 
carried  on. 

Cacao  is  not  a hardy  thing  like  tea,  but  is  a 
plant  demanding  much  patient  care ; and  it  may  be 
because  this  care  had  to  continue  unrelaxed  for  so 
long  a time  that  we  have  in  our  midst  those  who 
scout  at  it,  and  question  its  profitable  nature. 
Men  who  are  in  possession  of  gool  cacao  gardens 
know  whether  the  thing  pays  or  not,  and  the  sort 
of  feeling  among  them  as  far  as  I can  discover  is 
that  of  an  inclination  of  laughing  in  their  sleeve, 
and  satisfaction  that  cacao  should  be  decried. 
The  more  it  is  proved  on  paper  that  the  industry 
cannot  pay,  the  more  they  like  it. 

The  grower  of  cacao  is,  however,  not  without  his 
bothers.  If  he  has  a fair  field  to  fight  these  bothers 
in,  it  only  adds  a little  zest  to  life  ; but  when  he 
feels  that  he  is  running  his  head  against  a stone 
wall,  it  is  different.  We  can  fight  the  borer,  the  por- 
cupine, the  want  of  shade,  the  cutting  effects  of  wind, 
and  to  some  extent  the  raid  of  the  Sinhalese  rogue  ; 
but  loss  of  weight  in  London  is  as  hard  a nut  to 
crack  ss  the  problem  of  the  poor,  and,  like  that 
unfortunate  class  is  always  with  us.  Cacao 
shipments,  however  accurately  they  are  weighed  on 
this  side,  invariably  come  out  short.  There  is  a 
" submerged  tenth  ’’  over  and  above  the  regular 
allowances  which  goes  astray  in  the  modern  Babylon, 
and,  alas  I is  never  reclaimed.  1 fancy  that  all 
cacao  shippers  have  had,  at  some  time  or  another 
a tussle  with  their  home  correspondents  over  loss 
in  weight,  and  have  found  that  “ mickle  din  and 
little  00"  &c.  accurately  describes  all  that  was 
ever  gained  when  time  was  called.  You  may  enter 
gaily  into  the  controversy,  but  you  come  out  with 
a chastened  spirit.  One  who  had  gone  through  this 
valley  of  humiliation  when  I made  up  my  mind 
to  tread  its  tortuous  way  gave  me  this  as  his 
painful  record: — “I  have  gone  through  all  the 
performance  of  correspondence, and  of  sheer  humanity 
charge  you  to  desist.  You  will  gain  nothing,  and  the 
advantages  of  a cool  climate  are  so  completely  in 
the  brokers’  favour  that  wisdom  dictates  a moderate 
course.”  Are  these  the  words  of  wisdom  or 
pusillanimity  ? Let  each  judge  for  himself.  1 
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certainly  did  not  take  them  as  my  guide,  but  went  into 
this  loss  of  weight  question  with  the  hope  to  see  tho 
bottom  of  it. 

The  first  bone  that  was  thrown  to  me  to  worry  at 
and  break  iry  teeth  over,  was  that  fine,  elastic,  all 
embracing  phrase  “ natural  driege.”  “ Natural 
driage  ” is  a good  general  term,  with  an  honest 
healthy  ring  about  it  and  can  account  for  much. 
If  a shipment  is  half-a-cwt.  or  half-a-dozen  cwt. 
short,  all  complaints  when  met  in  this  way  are 
hard  to  sustain.  I knew  a shipper  of  cinchona 
bark,  irritated  to  exasperation  through  the  loss 
from  “ natural  driage.”  But  he  followed  his 
produce  on  one  occasion  to  London,  saw  the 
weighing  done  himself,  and  came  out  with  an 
increase  rather  than  the  usual  deficit  to  his  friend’s 
astonishment  “Natural  driage”  is,  however, 
a very  subtle  kind  of  thing,  and  in  connection 
with  cacao  shipments  holds  the  same  place  as  tho 
term  electricity  often  does  in  the  explanation  of 
natural  phenomena— an  explanation  which  does 
not  explain. 

To  test  what  there  might  be  in  the  “natural 
driage  ” plea,  I had  a bushel  of  cacao  carefully 
weighed  just  before  packing  and  it  turned  out  38£  lb  ; 
when  it  was  weighed  on  arrival  in  London  it  was 
40  lb.  My  friends  there  who  were  at  one  with  me 
in  their  desire  to  understand  the  shortage  in  w'eight, 
when  sending  on  the  result  of  this  test,  which 
nailed  the  “ natural  driage  ” plea  to  the  counter, 
put  the  thing  in  these  few  pregnant  words : — “It 
will  not  help  you  much,  in  fact  nothing  will. 
The  brokers  and  the  trade  will  only  recognise  the 
sworn  weighers’  weights,  and  in  our  experience 
these  are  never  satisfactory  to  the  shippers.” 

When  1 got  this  length  I thought  of  the  cynical 
advice  tendered  me  when  I began  the  enquiry 
and  which  I have  given  above,  as  the  words  of 
true  wisdom.  Still  I have  a hankering  after  this 
“ submerged  tenth”  of  ours,  and  would  gladly  see  it 
reclaimed.  If  necessary  I would  willingly  subscribe 
my  experience  for  the  ouifit  of  any  prophet  who 
may  arise  prepared  to  tackle  the  subject,  and 
preach  a reform. 

The  late  showers  were  very  welcome  and  have 
done  a lot  of  good.  Now  the  weather  is  taking  up 
and  the  clear  brightness  of  the  N.-E.  is  with  us 
again.  If  the  cold  wind  will  only  be  moderate 
things  will  be  “ booming.  ” 

The  cooly  is  turning  restless  and  thinking  of 
home.  If  all  were  to  leave  who  propose  to  do  so,  the 
labour  force  would  be  much  reduced.  But  Earnasami 
does  not  always  ride  when  he ’s  saddled. 

Peppercorn. 

^ 

IlILL-COUNTEY  PLANTING  EEPOET. 

The  weather  is  now  simply  perfect,  the  wind 
having  ceased  and  the  morning  and  evening  tem- 
perature being  that  of  an  English  summer.  Thera 
is,  of  course,  tropic  heat  of  an  empihatic  character 
during  the  day.  There  is  not  a sign  of  rain;  and 
the  only  modification  of  the  clearness  of  the  sky 
arises  from  the  smoke  of  burning  patanas  which 
is  floating  about,  and  this  raises  a curious  ques- 
tion. According  to  the  Coorg  Forest  Eeport  quoted 
in  the  Observer  the  other  day  from  the  Tropical 
Agriculturist,  the  effect  of  the  annual  burning  of 
grass  growing  in  forests  is  to  improve  the  soil 
by  adding  to  its  stock  of  nitrogen.  Mr.  Bramber, 
the  Indian  tea  chemist,  on  the  other  hand  takes 
the  view  generally  held  that  it  is  the  annual 
burnings  which  keep  grass  lands  so  poor  in 
nitrogen.  The  premises  granted,  how  are  we  to 
reconcile  the  opposite  effects?  For,  be  it  remem- 
bered, tho  falling  leaves  in  the  forest  are  burnt 
equally  with  the  grass. 
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BAEK  AND  DEUG  EEPOBT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Jan.  8th,  1891. 

ANNATTO. — Prices  arc  a shade  easier  as  compared 
with  the  lost  auctions,  and  33  bag-s  of  good  seeds  from 
Ceylon  sold  at  2(d  per  lb.  For  a parcel  of  50  bags  fine  seed 
from  Ceylon,  an  offer  of  2d  per  lb.  was  refused,  SJd  per  lb. 
being  named  as  the  price. 

Coca  Leaves.— Of  5 bales  South  American  leaves  offered 
none  were  sold.  Thin,  dusty,  and  very  broken  Truxtllo 
leaves  are  held  for  Is  per  lb.  A parcel  of  small,  thick, 
dark  brown  damaged  Ceylon  leaves  was  offered  at  4d  per  lb., 
but  there  was  no  demand.  New  York  quotes  higher  prices— 
viz,.  Is  per  lb.  o.i.  f.  for  light  green  Truxillo,  while  Huanoco 
leaves  are  reported  out  of  stock. 

OiL.s  (Essential).— Of  lOO  cases  Citronella,  20  cases  (in 
tins;  sold  at  |d  per  oz.  Nine  cases  oinnamon-leaf  oil  sold 
at  l|d  per  oz. 

QniNINK.— We  have  not  heard  of  any  business  in  this 
article  this  week,  but  the  market  hat  become  very  dull, 
second-hand  German  bulk  being  offered  tjdayat  Is  peroz. 
At  the  auctions  5,000  oz.  B.  & 3.  second-hand  lu  100-oz.  tins 
wore  bought  in  at  12fd  per  oz. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

(From  the  and  C.  Mail,  Jan.  9th.) 

English  Ergisteued  Indian  Tea  Companies. — 
There  are  altogether  sixtg  different  companies,  with 
capital  varying  from  Til, 800  up  to  .-£354,000,  and  with  an 
aggregate  paid  up  capital  of  nearly  £4,800,000.  Add 
to  this  the  mortgage  debentures  of  about  £700,000, 
and  we  arrive  at  a total  capital  expenditure  of  5J 
millions  sterling.  The  cultivated  area  of  the  sixty  con- 
cerns totals  up  about  115,000  acres.  In  addition  to 
this,  of  course,  there  are  all  the  Calcutta  registered 
companies,  as  well  as  the  iunumerable  private  proper- 
ties,- many  of  which  are  very  large,  so  that  we  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  in  estimating  the  entire  capital  sunk 
at  .something  near  to  10  millions  sterling.  It  is  re- 
markable that  with  so  large  a block  of  stock  the  pro- 
perty is  still  so  very  unmarketable,  and  that  at  all  times 
it  is  alike  difficult  either  to  realise  or  to  acquire  even 
a very  small  number  of  shares.  Time,  and  also  a more 
extended  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  vast  enterprise  is  carried  on,  will,  no  doubt,  even- 
tually cause  an  alteration  in  this  respect.  Already,  as 
has  before  been  mentioned  in  our  columns,  various  efforts 
of  a substantial  kind  are  being  made  both  to  induce 
holders  to  turn  over  their  stock  and  to  induce  invest- 
ment companies,  private  investors,  and  insurance  and 
other  bodies  to  direct  their  attention  to  these  much 
neglected  securities. 

The  Grocer  dare  not  go  back  to  China  Tea. — 
In  connection  with  a statement  made  in  an  article  on 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  in  yesterday’s  Times,  to 
the  effect  that  a revival  of  the  China  trade  may  bs 
expected,  the  following  from  the  Grocer  of  last  week 
is  interesting.  In  its  reference  to  Indis-n  tea  it  says  ; 
— The  consumption  is  again  on  the  inorease,  and  the 
total  deliveries  for  the  year  1890  will  be  over 
103,000,000  lb.  against  99,000,000  lb.  in  1889,  or  an  in- 
crease of  over  4,000,000  lb.  for  the  year,  while  in  1889 
the  incree.se  was  11,750,000  lb.  over  1888,  The  strides 
that  Indian  tea  is  making  in  public  favour  are  only 
equalled  or  excelled  by  Ceylon  growths.  The  publio 
will  have  strong  and  dark-liquorirg  tea  irrespective 
of  flavour,  and  the  grocer  finds  that  only  India  can 
supply  it.  The  value  that  the  grocer  has  been  able 
to  get  from  8J  to  lOd  per  lb.  is  striking,  and  he  has 
been  obliged  to  make  use  of  Indian  growths  freely, 
to  the  detriment  of  poor  China.  Last  year  Ohiua  teas 
were  exc(-]>5ionally  poor,  but  although  they  have  been 
better  this  year,  yet  the  grocer  has  so  cultivated  the 
public  taste  that  lie  dare  not  go  back  to  China  ias: 
except  in  the  smallest  way. 

China  Tea  ritosPECTs— Messrs.  W.  J.  and  H. 
Tliompson,  in  tiieir  China  Tea  Circular  take  a hope- 
ful view  of  the  prospects  of  China  tea.  They  say ; 
P'or  tho  past  year  wo  have  to  note  a very  satis- 
factory increase  in  deliveries,  homo  consumption  show- 
ing BOYOU  millions  and  export  ono  million  in  oxooso 


of  last  year,  the  total  amounting  to  231  millions, 
against  223  millions.  The  stock  on  December  31st, 
1890,  was  11  millions  lefs  than  at  the  same  time  in 
1889.  The  large  increase  in  the  home  consumption  is, 
no  doubt,  chiefly  owing  to  the  reduction  of  dnty  in 
May  last  from  6d  to  4d  per  lb.,  but  also  to  the  im- 
proved state  of  trade,  which  has,  to  some  extent, 
benefited  the  large  oonsumiug  classeB.  The  increase 
in  export  from  this  couutry  was  quite  unexpected 
early  in  the  seaaoD,  owing  to  the  large  purchases 
made  in  China  for  Eussia  ; but  the.  supplies  of 
suitable  qualities  proving  inadequate,  considerable 
orders  had  still  to  be  executed  in  this  market. 
The  figures  for  export  include  nearly  four  millions 
of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  which  seems  growing  in 
favour  in  Russia  as  well  as  iu  other  countries. 
The  quality  of  the  crop  from  Ohiua  was  again  dis- 
appointing,  but,  iu  consequence  of  the  moderate 
supply,  prices  for  the  finer  grades  of  black-leaf 
Congous  ruiod  very  high,  and  were  mostly  taken 
for  export.  Shippers  from  the  northern  porta 
have  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  results  ; from 
Foochow,  however,  the  reverse  has  been  the  case, 
except  as  regards  the  finest  chops,  which  sold  at 
good  profits.  The  quantity  of  the  lower  grades 
has  been  comparatively  large,  hid  been  met  with 
small  demand  beyond  the  moderate  requirements  of 
the  trade  for  these  classes.  The  total  export  from 
Cbiua  promises  to  be  about  20,000,000  less  than  last 
year,  and  as  the  deliveries  for  the  last  six  months 
have  been  almost  equal  to  the  corresponding  period  iu 
1889,  and  with  much  reduced  stock,  the  position  of 
China  tea  must  be  considered  more  favourable  than 
for  some  time  past. 

Ceylon  Tea. 

The  Grocer  says ; — The  total  consumption  for  1890 
is  nearly  38,000.000  lb.  against  just  over  30,000,000 
in  1889,  and  18,500,000  lb.  in  1888,  thus  showing  an 
iucre.ae  of  nearly  8,000,000  lb.  for  the  year,  and 
19,500,000  lb.  for  the  two  years.  The  supply  for  the 
year  is  about  40,000,000  lb.,  and  the  stock  has  in- 
creased some  3,000,000  lb.  to,  say,  8,600,000  lb.,  or  two 
and  a-half  mouths’  slock,  which  may  be  considered  very 
moderate  and  quite  necessary  recollecting  the  steady, 
all-round  demand  there  always  is  for  Ceylon  teas.  The 
year’s  crop  of  1891  is  now  estimated  to  yield  50,000.000 
lb.  for  the  London  market,  so  that  consumption  will 
again  have  to  make  great  strides  to  keep  pace  with 
such  an  import.  Now  the  question  arises,  What  is  this 
extra  supply  to  take  the  place  of  ? China  Congou 
for  homo  consumption  is  already  so  small  that  it  cannot 
well  be  smaller,  unless  it  is  to  be  wiped  out  altogether. 
Perhaps  these  teas  will  rapidly  iucrease  in  favour 
on  the  Continent,  and  if  so,  it  would  prove  a great 
relief — otherwise  we  cannot  but  foresee  a fall  in  prices 
before  the  summer,  which  would  prove  Very  disastrous 
to  this  deservedly  popular  British  possession.  Still,  the 
trade  has  little  to  do  with  this  question,  as  supplies  are 
so  evenly  regulated  that  dealers  only  supply  their 
wants  week  by  week ; the  sale  of  Ceylon  is  also  so  steady 
that  buyers  require  to  hold  stock, 

^ 

The  Extension  of  Fruit  Cultivation. — 
We  learn  from  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  that  about 
Loudon,  iu  almost  every  direotiou,  but  espeoiaily 
towards  Farningham,  in  Kent,  an  added  extent  of 
laud  is  beii'.g  prepared  for  tho  growth  of  fruit.  Fields 
many  acres  in  extent,  are  wholly  arranged  for 
Strawberries.  There  am  scores  of  acres  being  planted 
with  Current  bushes.  For  the  most  part  this  vast 
area  of  fruit  is  destined  for  jam-making,  an  industry 
very  large  in  London,  which  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  sugar  at  one  time  placed  in  jeopardy. 
An  estimate  has  been  published  iu  an  official 
document,  that  seven  of  tbe  principal  jam-makers 
and  confectioners  in  London  use  34,000  tons  of  sugar 
per  annum.  It  has  been  estimated  that  tbe  quantity 
used  in  Scotland  for  similar  purposes  is  about  40,000 
tons  per  annum.  The  soil  and  climate  of  parts  of 
Scotland  are  admirably  adapted  for  Strawberries,  and, 
as  far  norlli  ns  Aberdeen  they  are  produced  verjr 
ex  t ensi voly CUro  nick, 
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THE  EAINFALL  OF  LAXAPAXA  ESTATE, 
MASKELIYA. 

Laxapanagala,  “ the  mountain  of  the  hundred 
thousand  lamps,”  is  so  called  because  bands  of 
pilgrims  to  Adam’s  Peak  were  and  we  suppose 
still  are  in  the  habit  of  congregating  at  its  base 
and  there  lighting  their  lamps  at  midnight  pre- 
paratory to  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  of  the  Sri 
Pada  (sacred  footstep),  so  as  to  reach  the  summit 
before  sunrise.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  flanking 
ranges  of  the  central  mountain,  and  nearly  6,700 
feet  above  sea-level,  so  that  it  ought  to  and  does 
intercept  a considerable  portion  of  the  rainfall  of 
the  south-west  monsoon.  But  the  estate  of 
Laxapana  is  evidently  less  fully  exposed  to  the 
monsoQU  current  than  is  Theberton  at  a straight 
line  distance  of  three  miles  ; for  while  the  aver- 
age rainfall  of  Theberton  (the  rainiest  position  on 
the  Surveyor-General’s  map)  is  217  inches,  the 
average  of  Laxapana  is  only  147  inches.  Mr. 
George  Greig,  in  sanding  us  his  very  interesting 
diagram,  coloured  and  conveying  to  the  eye  a vivid 
idea  of  the  rainfall  for  each  month  and  each  year 
of  the  past  fifteen, — notices  the  curious  reduction, 
of  the  average  from  157'35  inches  in  the  first 
11  years  to  121-21  by  the  results  of  the  last  4. 
As  there  seems  to  have  been  no  failure  of  the 
south-west  monsoon  generally,  the  question  natu- 
rally arises  whether  there  has  been  any  change  in 
the  locality  of  the  rain-gauge,  or  any  erection  of 
buildings  or  growth  of  a grove  of  trees  which  might 
affect  the  local  results?  The  figures  ou  which  the 
largely  differing  averages  are  founded, are  as  follows  : 
— 1876  133-30  inches;  1877,  176  10;  1878,  159  05; 
1879,  177-65;  1880,  141-62;  1881,  155-83;  1882; 
191-62;  1883,151-07  ; 1884,143-05;  1885,  147-53; 
1886,  153-72.  These  are  the  years  (11)  and  figures 
which  established,  apparently,  the  rainfall  of  the 
estate  at  an  average  of  157-35  inches.  Then  came 
the  remarkable  decrease  which  in  four  years  brought 
the  average  of  those  years  down  to  121-21  inches, 
thus:— 1887,  118-80  inches;  1888,  133-52;  1889, 
126-90;  1890,  106  01.  In  this  the  lowest  year  of  | 
all  at  Laxapana,  the  rainfall  at  Eifindale,  down 
the  valley,  was  considerably  more  than  double 
the  quantity,  not  leas  than  249-33  inches.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  the  record  for  the  neigh- 
bouring Theberton  will  considerably  exceed  200 
inches,  so  that  the  persistent  diminution  of  rain- 
fall at  Laxapana  for  4 years,  until  we  get 
only  106-61  inches  in  1890,  against  191-42  in  1882, 
is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  of  meteorological 
phenomena  we  have  met  with.  We  have  records 
of  great  discrepancies  in  particular  years,  but  here 
we  have  a sunspot  period  of  11  years  giving  an 
average,  which  might  well  be  relied  on  as  true 
and  permanent,  of  157-35  inches  ; while  the  average 
of  4 years  succeeding  1886  gave  an  average  of 
only  121-21.  The  average  for  the  whole  fifteen 
years  was  thus  brought  down  to  147-71  inches. 
Wo  might  adduce  the  explanation  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a cycle  of  drought  in  1886,  but  for 
the  continuance  of  records  of  normally  heavy  rain 
in  the  neighbourhood.  We  seem  shut  up,  there- 
fore, to  some  local  cause  of  changed  position  of 
rain-gauge  shelter,  of  buildings  or  trees,  change 
of  the  gauge  itself,  or  change  in  the  observer? 

The  monthly  averages  are  given  as  follows: — 
January  2 67  inches,  February  2-28 ; March  5-09 ; 
April  10'33 ; May  17  85;  Juno  27-1'J.  In  1888  the 
rainfall  of  this  month  at  Laxapana  was  44 
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inches,  against  the  enormous  deluge  of  84  inches 
at  Theberton;  July  22-20,-  August  18-75;  Sep- 
tember 12-14;  October  16-68;  November  9-65; 
December  7-76. 

Looking  at  the  rainfall  map,  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  the  deposit  of  moisture  increases  as 
the  monsoon  current  sweeps  from  the  western 
shore  at  Colombo,  inland.  The  average  at  Colombo 
is  i.-i  round  figures  89  inches  ; then  a little 
to  the  eastward  amidst  the  foot  hills  is  Labu- 
gama  with  161  inches  ; at  about  an  equal 
distance  again,  and  still  amongst  the  lower  hills 
comes  Pambagama  with  163  inches  ; finally  we  come 
to  the  rainiest  centre  in  our  mountain  region  and 
find  Theberton,  at  the  elevation  where  the  mass  of 
the  rain  clouds  strike  and  are  cooled  down  by  the 
mountains,  3,315  feet,  wiih  217  inches.  But  for 
some  intercepting  hill  or  spur,  Laxapana  ought 
to  be  well  up  to  a similar  figure.  Local  features, 
however,  divert  both  wind  and  rainfall  very 
materially. 

......  1^  -•  - 1.  ^ 

GAS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MINES. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  read  with  intere.st  the  letter  of 
Hon.  R.  Eussoll  on  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  uni- 
sance,  and  having  experienced  the  difference  in  Pitts- 
burg. U.S.A.,  since  natural  gas  was  introduced  there,  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  suggestion. 

In  the  United  States  natural  gas  is  already  piped 
fifty  or  sixty  miles,  audit  has  been  proposed  to  pipe 
it  250  miles  or  more  to  the  seaboard.  Fetohing  the 
crude  coal  to  Lond-m  by  rail  involves  using  a car  that 
often  weighs  as  much  or  more  than  its  load,  the  car 
having  to  be  hauled  back  empty.  The  coal  then  has  to 
be  hauled  to  the  house,  carried  to  the  cellar,  carried 
up  to  the  fires,  and  finally,  the  ashes  carried  away, 
and  the  soot  and  dirt  created  in  the  room  cleared  up. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  we  consume  our  coal  at  great  loss 
by  first  heating  it  in  the  grale  and  then  buroing  the 
gas  it  evolves. 

As  I sit  by  a glowing,  gas  fire,  I,  imagine  that — 

l«t.  The  gas  consumed  in  London  is  immeu.sely 
euhauoed  in  cost  by  the  transportation  of  the  raw 
coal  to  the  gas  works  in  the  city. 

2nd.  That  a very  cheap /i^a<  gas  could  bo  produced 
from  coal. 

3rd.  That  gas  oouhl  be  manufactured  at  the  mines 
(the  nearest  of  which  are  about  110  miles  from  Lon- 
don) and  piped  to  the  Oity  with  great  economy  and 
at  a great  reduotion  from  present  rates. 

4th.  That  the  towns  and  dwellers  along  the  route 
between  the  mines  and  Loudon  would  take  a liberal 
supply  also. 

There  may  bo  some  practical  difficulties  to  be  over- 
CJme,  such  as  forcing  orsiickiug  gas  long  distauces,  leak- 
age of  the  pipes,  etc.,  but  these  do  not  seem  insuper- 
able nor  even  very  great. 

The  cost  of  the  plant,  in  pipes,  may  be  large,  but 
the  economy  would  seem  to  be  so  groat  as  to  recoup 
that. — Re.speotfully.  Houace  J,  SMtTii. 

44,  Gresvenor  Road,  London. 

— Speaker,  Dec.  27th. 


INCREA.SED  DEMAND  FOR  JUTE. 

Government  encouriigemf  at  for  the  production  of 
jute  in  thejowor  Blississippi  valley  has  proved  a failure. 
The  quantities  raised  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  even 
a small  fraction  of  the  annual  cotton  crop.  Even 
under  high  cultivation  the  plants  have  failed  to  obtain 
the  lu.xuriant  growth  of  those  raised  in  India.  The 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  India  and  this  country, 
together  with  climate  disadvantages,  apparently  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  us  to  compote  in  the  production 
of  this  article. 

_ The  plant  requires  a very  strong  soil  and  compara- 
tively little  cultivation.  The  regions  in  which  it  is 
grown  were  originally  swamp  lauds,  which  were  core- 
fuUy  drained  under  the  direction  of  the  English 
government.  Being  carried  to  Dundee  as  ballast  over 
iilty  years  ago,  it  fortunately  came  uudor  tho  iu.speo- 
tiou  of  a Freuch  weaver,  who  studied  its  properties 
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and  .succeeded  in  making  the  first  yard  of  jute  bag- 
ging Dundee  has  ever  since  been  the  chief  manu- 
facturiug  centre  of  articles  made  from  jute.  From 
207  208  bales  imported  into  Dundee  in  1870,  there  was 
a rap'id  increase,  until  in  1883  the  imports  amounted 
to  1,013,109  bales.  AVithin  the  last  seven  years  new 
methods  of  decorticating  jute  have  been  invented, 
and  cloths  of  finer  texture  can  now  be  made, 
so  that  the  increased  demands  have  caused  the  imports 
to  advance  even  more  rapidly  than  during  the  preceding 
thirteen  years. 

Many  substitutes  have  been  tried  for  jute  by  southern 
manufacturers.  None  of  these  have  as  yet  been  made 
a success.  Cotton  bagging  has  been  made  for  several 
years.  The  objections  have  been  the  expense  and 
failure  to  protect  the  cotton  from  dirt  and  moisture. 
Several  of  the  firms  which  have  tried  to  manufacture 
it  have  either  failed  or  turned  their  attention  to  some 
other  field  until  there  are  but  two  left,  and  these  are 
doing  business  only  on  a small  scale. 

The  process  of  making  cheap  bagging  from  the  fibres 
of  the  cotton  plant  is  stiil  in  its  infancy.  Favorable  re- 
ports of  its  development  have  been  received  from 
several  sources  during  the  year.  This  may  in  time 
prove  a success,  but  at  present  the  outcome  is  doubtful. 

No  material  is  manufactured  at  less  cost  per  yard  than 
jute.  After  cost  of  production,  shipment  to  Calcutta,  in- 
•urance  charges  and  ocean  freight  have  been  added,  it  is 
placed  upon  the  American  market  at  an  average  price 
of  3c.  per  pound,  and  at  th's  low  rate  the  profits 
are  large.  The  bagging  made  from  it  is  exceedicg'y 
strong  and  can  endure  almost  any  amount  of  rough 
handling.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  when 
cotton  bagging  has  given  out  in  course  of  transporta- 
tion jute  bagging  has  been  substituted.  Many  steam- 
ship lines  refuse  to  carry  cotton  as  freight  if  covered 
with  any  substance  other  than  jute. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cotton  crop  is  well 
shown  in  the  increased  demand  for  ju'e  bagging. 
Tbe  mills,  although  they  have  been  greatly  enlarged 
within  the  past  year,  find  it  impossible  to  keep  up 
with  their  orders.  Manufacturers  have  given  consumers 
the  benefit  of  the  change  in  tariff  rates.  The  imports 


for  the  last 

ten  years  in 

tons  were 

as  follows : — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1880  ... 

82,471 

1885  ... 

98,343 

1881  ... 

68,631 

1886  ... 

83,054 

1882  ... 

84,186 

1887  ... 

88,514 

1883  ... 

...  125,318 

1888  ... 

...  116,163 

1884  ... 

...  64,389 

1889  ... 

88,665 

— Bradstreet's. 

LABOUR 

SUPPLY 

IN  THE 

STRAITS, 

Ex-Ceylon  Flantees  Giving  Evidence. 

Labour  Commission. — Present,  Capt.  Cameron, 
Messrs.  Powell,  Turner,  McGregor  and  Brown. 

Mr.  John  Anderson  recommended  a Government 
agency  in  Singapore,  abolishing  independent  coolie 
depots  and  brokers.  If  the  Chinese  Government  could 
be  persuade  1 to  co-operate  in  the  emigration  it  would 
do  good.  There  should  be  fixed  rates  for  brokerage 
and  importation  expenses,  and  over-charges  should  he 
made  penal.  The  trade  should  he  encouraged  to  re- 
main in  Singapore  as  a distributing  centre.  Direct 
traffic  with  North  Borneo  was  not  to  be  encouraged. 
Cost  to  Darvel  Bay  would  be  $65,  while  through  Singa- 
pore it  was  about  $95.  He  thought  the  direct  traffic 
to  Sumatra  from  Obiua  was  no  cheaper,  and  in  some 
cases  dearer,  than  through  Singapore.  He  objected  to 
eitates  being  harassed  by  medical  or  other  Govern- 
ment officers,  when  if  left  alone  they  were  getting  well 
enough.  Witness  had  been  in  the  Government  service 
('anghter).  The  Trafalgar  Estate  would  be  better 
closed  than  further  hampered. 

At  1-30.  the  Oommissioners  adjourned  until  Monday, 
at  11  a.  m. 


Singapore,  Jan.  19th,  1891. 

Present  : — Oapt.  Cameron  R.  k.  President,  Messrs. 
J.  Turner,  A.  Macgregor,  E.  A.  Brown  (Secretary) 
and  R.  P.  Gihbes  (Assistant  Seorelary). 


Jlr.  C.  E.  St.  Caulfield,  Manager  Pulo  Obin  coffee  and 
pepper  estate,  had  been  connected  with  the  estate  for 
nearly  three  years ; in  the  Straits  9 years  and  in 
Ceylon  since  ’58;  Free  Tamils  are  employed  on  Pulo 
Chin,  formerly  Javanese  were  employed  there,  and  over 
also  indentured  coolies.  Tlie  latter  were  unreliable  in 
their  work  and  regularity,  and  were  more  expensive, 
so  their  indentures  were  cancelled  and  they  were  em- 
ployed on  higher  pay  as  free  coolies.  He  used  to  be 
on  Loon  Choo  estate.  Did  not  see  any  way  to  avoid 
unsatisfactory  Contract  labour.  The  headmen  bring 
enough.  He  considered  it  unsatisfactory  to  take  a coolie 
to  court  at  preseni".  A monthly  indenture  was  snfli- 
cieut.  Of  course  if  any  inducement  the  coolie  would 
leave  but  the  contract  had  no  effect  in  that  respect, 
the  only  way  of  keeping  the  men  being  by  offering 
them  sufficient  inducement  to  stay.  The  headmen  got 
them  from  India  at  their  own  risk,  being  paid  their 
charges.  They  receive  no  payment  until  the  men  ac- 
tually arrive  at  the  Estate.  If  they  ran  away  befoie 
tbe  charge  is  repaid  the  headman  was  responsible. 
They  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  coolies  or 
in  keeping  them.  The  arrangements  for  the  Native 
States,  owing  to  the  keen  competition,  were  not  satis- 
factory. When  a man  ran  away  there  was  a great  deal 
o;f  difficulty  to  get  them  back  again.  More  protection 
was  needed  for  the  employers  and  more  coolies  were 
wanted.  A system  of  discharge  tickets,  without  which 
employment  could  not  be  obtained  would  be  useful. 
That  would  only  keep  a man  till  the  end  of  the  mouth, 
but  unless  there  was  a good  reasm  other  employers 
would  not  take  him  on.  That  was  the  system  in  Ceylon, 
where  there  was  a great  demand  for  labour  and  it 
answered  very  well  there.  It  was  an  understood 
thing  among  planters  that  a labourer  was  not  to  be 
taken  on  without  knowing  where  he  came  from.  The 
employers  here  should  combine  to  fix  a maximum  rate 
of  wages  and  work  the  discharge  certificate  sj-stem, 
on  all  estate  work  throughout  the  States  and  the 
Colony.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  make  it  illegal 
to  employ  others  than  those  with  a discharge  ticket ; 
the  planters  them.selves  must  agree  upon  it.  In  Pulo 
Obin  he  had  sufficient  coolies ; the  headmen  brought 
them;  there  was  no  legal  contract  with  headmen; 
their  disbursement  was  examined.  The  rate  of  wages 
was  unduly  high  but  paying  that  rate  was  the  only  way 
to  keep  them.  His  coolies  were  paid  for  Sunday  labour, 
although  they  did  network:  this  had  a good  effect. 
Twenty  days  was  the  average  work  of  an  ordinary 
coolie  ; a good  man  did  24.  The  only  guarantee  that 
a new  man  came  frcJi  from  India  was  his  appearance, 
which  was  unmistakable.  The  tindal  made  a good 
profit  out  of  the  coolie,  no  doubt.  Government  was  a 
large  employer  ; it  should  agree  not  to  take  on  men 
without  a discharge  t'cket.  Rectuiters  did  exaggerate 
but  the  coolies  wrote  home  telling  their  friend  what  they 
got,  and  that-it  was  the  usual  rate  of  pay.  The  rate 
of  wages  should  vary  with  the  price  of  rice,  say  from 
18  to  20  cents  a day.  Sufficient  coolies  would  be  got 
without  contract  or  indenture  of  any  kind  whatever. 
The  demand  at  Pulo  Obin  was  not  of  course  so  keen  as 
in  the  Native  States,  but  combination  would  do  much 
to  prevent  crimping.  The  exceptions  would  be  so  few 
that  it  would  not  matter.  The  reasonable  cost  of  a 
coolie  from  India  would  be  SIO  to  $12  ; it  varied  from 
$6  (without  passage)  to  $17.  The  Planters’  Associa- 
tion could  settle  as  to  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid 
for  different  kinds  of  work,  and  it  would  be  fixed  by 
the  price  of  rice.  Increased  cost  of  carriage  to  a dis- 
tant estate  would  be  a fair  charge  on  the  estate. 

Mr.  W.  Turing  Mackenzie,  manager  of  Miohatl- 
stowe  Estate,  Johore,  and  in  charge  of  Drumduan  Es- 
tate ; had  been  in  the  Straits  two  yeais  and  14  years  in 
Ceylou.  He  had  only  afew  Cainese.  He  had  no  in- 
dentured Tamils  now,  tliough  they  were  nearly  all 
originally  indentured,  a few  being  picked  up  here. 
Ho  had  no  experience  of  indentured  Tamils  and 
wanted  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Had  never  got 
any  new  coolies  here,  though  one  trial  had  proved 
lamentable,  five  coolies  (two  persistent  malin- 
gerers, and  two  sick  ones)  having  cost  $360. 
That  was  partly  tbe  fault  of  the  recruiter  he 
sent  but  partly  the  fault  of  Ordinance.  He  knew 
the  latter  wai  iu  iorce  hut  did  not  know  it  threw  so 
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many  restrictions  in  the  way.  There  were  so  many 
serutinies,  and  then  uieless  men  were  passed.  The 
licensed  recruiters  interfered  with  his  man,  he  bo- 
lieved.  He  was  tall  handed  at  Michaelstowe,  with 
K^antan  Malays.  At  Drumduan  the  tindal  could  get 
plenty  of  men.  The  rate  paid  23  to  24  cents  a day  was 
very  high;  it  was  wealth  to  a Tamil,  but  the  remedy 
was  to  let  the  market  settle  itself,  importing  plenty  of 
free  labour.  1 his  could  not  be  done  on  a large  scale  but 
by  degrees,  as  in  Ceylon  40  years  ago.  Everybody  should 
get  his  own  men  aud  not  crimp  then  the  rate  of  wages 
would  settle  itself.  Government  contractors  offered 
a premium  to  high  wages,  paying  $9  a month. 
The  coolies  liked  Government  service  because  they 
got  nothing  to  do ; that  was  laxity  he  supposed  on 
the  part  of  Government.  He  objected  to  Sunday 
labour  but  sometimes  it  was  unavoidable.  He  objected 
entirely  to  the  system  of  Government  inspection  ; 
it  gave  the  coolie  an  idea  that  the  Government  official 
was  a superior.  The  estate  was  put  into  a ferment 
and  the  coolies  were  perpefuslly  tunning  to  him  with 
all  sorts  of  complaints.  That  was  partly  owing  to 
the  manner  of  the  inspection  aud  partly  a factor  of 
the  system.  Any  accounts  to  be  rendered  and  books 
examined  to  see  that  the  cooUts  were  properly  paid 
he  did  not  object  to.  Would  not  restrict  the  number 
of  women  on  an  estate ; they  could  do  work  with  the 
men.  The  rations  his  men  got  were  10  kati  every 
Saturday,  for  five  days  work.  For  4 days  five  kati. 
On  this  they  could  save  10  kati  a montu,  i.  e.,  they 
lived  on  $1-80  a month.  Was  quite  sure  they  could 
live  well  on  this.  In  some  respects  Oeylou  40  years 
ago  could  be  compared  with  the  Straits  : they  were 
beginning  in  a small  way  then  as  we  are  now.  The 
place  must  be  advertised  in  India  and  people  would 
then  come  over.  He  objected  entirely  however  to 
Government  recruiters,  who  did  a lot  of  misohiet. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Maegregor,  Mr.  Mackenzie  said  it 
would  be  more  expensive  getting  them  here  than  in 
Ceylon  ; paying  for  the  tindil’s  passage  and  the  men 
he  got,  and  then  25  cents  a day  pay.  Tea  would 
not  bear  the  expense ; coffee  would.  He  employed 
nearly  all  Kelautan  Malays  at  Michaelstowe.  No 
planter  should  employ  a man  who  could  not  ijroduce 
a discharge  from  his  last  employer.  The  Public 
Works  Departments  and  contractors  took  away  a 
lot  of  men  ; a contractor  could  not  be  bound 
down  not  to  take  men  away  from  estates  but 
Government  ought  to  import  its  own  men.  He  did 
not  object  to  a contract  but  “ 36  mouths  was  very 
like  slavery.”  Three  months  wtro  sufficient  and 
if  a man  had  not  paid  off  his  charges  let  the  man 
who  wanted  to  crimp  him  pay  it  off.  He  did  not 
think  a high  rate  of  wage  would  have  much  effect 
in  increasing  the  regularity  of  the  coolie  working. 
If  a man  began  to  save  lie  was  willing  to  work  harder 
to  add  to  his  hoard.  His  Kelautan  men  at  Michaelstowe 
average  17  to  18  cents  a day  ; they  were  much  better 
than  Javanese.  He  thought  large  numbers  could  be 
induced  to  come  down.  He  had  a few  Javaueseon 
fixed  salaries.  There  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
Planters’  Association  in  Johore  ; he  had  tried  to  form 
one  but  it  fell  through,  the  distances  were  great. 
In  the  ease  of  Tamils  the  tindal  kept  his  accounts 
with  the  men  carefully  ; there  were  very  few  com- 
plaints of  this.  The  men  signed  a promissory  note 
to  the  tindal  but  no  agreement.  A monthly  contract 
would  be  sufficient,  if  the  coolie  had  to  produce  bis 
discharge  ticket  before  getting  fresh  employment. 

The  commission  tlieu  adjourned. — S.  F.  Frcus. 


ADVERTISING  GEVDOX  TEA. 

The  tea  planters  of  Ceylon  are  certainly  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Charles  Maokwood_^&  Co.  and  their 
manager  Mr.  Wilson  Smith  for'a  capital  advertise- 
ment of  Ceylon  tea  in  the  universal  notice  which 
has  been  taken  in  the  home  press  of  the  sale  of 
Galbodde  tea  up  to  87s  and  llOs  per  lb.  Here  are  a 
few  specimens  of  tho  notices.  The  Oonseryatiye 
(jlobe  B»js 


That  wonderful  tea  which  was  sold  the  other  day 
at  £4  7s  a pound  has  changed  hands  again,  it  appears, 
at  £5  103  a pound.  A profitable  transaction  that ! 
In  this  connection,  we  may  observe,  a correspondent 
writes  to  protest  against  the  imputation  of  extrava- 
gance levelled  against  those  who  drink  this  tea.  “Why, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,”  he  asks,  “should  fault 
be  found  with  us  if  we  choose  to  drink  tea  that 
costs  us  eighteenpenoe  a cup?  No  oue  attacks  wino- 
bibbers  who  pay  double  that  for  a glass  of  some  rare 
vintage.” 

The  Eadioal  Star  again  ; — 

Tea  at  £4  7s  per  Pound.  J.  S,  Holloway,  29, 
Mincing-laue,  writes  : — A short  time  back  you  made 
mention  in  The  Star  of  a special  lot  of  tea  that  sold 
in  public  sale  at  £1  lOs  fid  per  pound,  ToJay(  Tuesday) 
a parcel  of  golden  tips,  containing  16  pounds  in  all,  sold 
at  £i  7s  per  pound.  Never  since  tea  has  been  known 
has  such  a price  been  given.  It  came  from  the  well- 
known  Galleboddo  Estate  in  Ceylon.  A hands  me  pro- 
fit has  since  been  offered  for  it. 

The  Chemist  and  Druggist  has  the  following  notice: — 

Exxeaoiidinaey  Tea  Prices. — The  highest  price  by 
far  ever  realised  for  tea  in  London,  and  probably  any 
where  else,  was  paid  this  week  for  a small  parcel  of 
15  lb,  flowery  orange  pekoe,  from  tho  Gallebodde 
estate,  in  Ceylon.  This  parcel  was  sold  by  public 
auction  amid  a scene  of  great  excitement  at  the  price 
of  87e  per  lb.  in  bond.  The  highest  price  ever  known 
previously  was  paid  a few  mouths  ago  for  an  equally 
small  consignment  of  Ceylon  tea  from  tho  Hethersett 
estates,  which  then  realised  30s  fid  per  lb.— a price  that 
has  probably  stimulated  the  Ceylon  planters  to  send 
over  tho  present  parcel.  A sample  of  the  tea,  which 
we  had  occasion  to  inspect  today,  shows  it  to  con- 
sist mainly  of  very  small  tips  of  a colony  resembling 
that  of  pale  Turkish  tobacco  The  tips,  have  been  evi- 
dontlytseparatedfrom  the  larger  oody  of  black  leaves  of 
the  tea  by  the  process  of  pre/ssiug  a piece  of  flannel 
upon  the  bulk.  By  this  method  tbe  tips  in  question, 
being  covered  with  a fine  down,  adhere  to  the  flannel, 
while  the  smoother  black  leaves  remain  behind. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  obtain  an  almost 
similar  tea  from  any  fine  golden-tipped  Pekoe  on  the 
market,  and  the  price  obtained  for  this  particular  lot 
was  quite  a fancy  one,  and  it  avill  probably  not  be 
maintained,  by  any  means,  if  the  Ceylon  planters  were 
fo  send  over  any  large  quantity.  It  is  said  that  part 
of  the  consignment,  if  not  tho  whole,  has  passed  into 
tho  hands  of  the  United  Kingdom  Tea  Co,  (Li  ited] 
of  21  Mincing  Lane,  and  it  is  added  that  som®  of  it 
has  since  been  resold  at  tho  extraordinary  price  of 
llOs  per  lb.  From  China  tea  no  such  quality  as 
that  sold  this  week  could  have  been  obtained,  but  some 
of  the  better  grades  of  Java  tea  contain  a large  pro- 
portion of  silvery  tips,  which  might  be  separated  by 
a similar  process.  The  finest  teas  have  hitherto  been 
used,  as  a rule,  we  believe,  in  Russia,  Persia,  and 
Morocco.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  finest 
flowery  Pekoe  from  China  was  regularly  shipped  (q 
Kussia  either  via  Persia  or  via  London,  but  since  then 
that  tea  has  gone  out  of  fashion  among  the  Russian 
consumers. 

And  Colonies  and  India  remarks  : — 

Oeylou  tea  is  certainly  booming.  At  the  London 
Commercial  Tea  Sale  Rooms,  in  Mincing  Lane,  tho 
other  day,  a consignment  of  tea  from  the  well-known 
Gallebodde  Estate,  which  experts  in  the  tea  trade 
describe  as  being  the  finest  tea  ever  growji,  was  put 
up  for  sale  by  auction.  The  bidding  for  this  unique 
tea  caused  unusual  excitement  in  tbe  sale  rooms,  and 
after  being  carried  on  with  unprecedented  competition 
between  the  principal  firms  in  the  wholesale,  ten  trade 
the  lot  was  at  length  knocked  down  at  the  amazing 
price  of  87s.  a pound,  a figure  which  has  never  been 
anything  like  approached  in  the  annals  of  the  tea 
trade.  The  eventual  purchasers  of  this  tea  were  the 
United  Kingdom  Tea  Company  (Limited).  The  tea 
03  of  the  most  extraordinary  quality,  the  leaves  being 
if  tho  brighest  golden  colour,  in  appearance  almost 
resembling  small  pieces  of  gold.  Untiring  o«re  and 
, attention  must  have  been  bestowed  on  its  growth,  au^ 
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it  certainly  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  manager 
of  the  Gallebodde  Estate  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
producing  such  a perfectly  wonderful  and  previously 
unheard  of  speciineu  of  tea. 


THE  YATHANTOTA  TEA  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Report  of  the  Directors  for  presentation  to  the 
annual  ordinary  General  meeting  of  the  tliareholders 
to  be  held  on  Friday,  13th  February  1891,  at  noon. 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the 
Shareholders  the  Accounts  of  the  Company  for  the 
past  year. 

Owing  to  labour  difficulties  in  the  early  months  of 
the  year  the  crop  secured  was  less  than  was  estimated, 
but  as  the  labour  supply  is  now  ample  for  nil  require- 
ments and  as  the  whole  Estate  has  been  recently 
pruned,  it  is  expected  that  a large  increase  in  the 
yield  will  result  in  the  current  year. 

The  total  crop  was  154,303  1b.  of  made  tea,  which 
cost,  laid  down  in  Colombo,  E39, 09435  and  netted 
R68,344’01  or  about  44J  cents  per  lb.  as  compared  with 
48  cents  per  lb.  for  the  preceding  crop.  The  Dinc- 
tors  Bttributea  the  falling  off  in  the  average  price  to 
the  higher  rules  of  Exchange  ruling  during  the  year. 
The  expendit  re  includes  cost  of  manufacturing  10,728 
lb.  of  tea  fora  neighbouring  estate,  credit  being  given 
in  the  accounts  for  receipts  under  this  head. 

After  making  the  usual  provision  for  depreciation 
of  Buildings  and  Maebiuery,  the  net  profit  for  tlie 
year  (including  the  balance  from  1689  account)  ameuats 
to  E23,0O2'87,  of  wich  RIO, 800  has  been  absorbed  in 
paying  an  interim  Dividend  of  12  per  cuit.  The 
Directors  propose  to  apply  Rll, 700  in  paying  a further 
dividend  at  13  per  cent  (making  25  per  cent  for  the 
year)  and  to  carry  forward  to  next  year’s  account  the 
balance  of  R502’87,  which  they  hop®  wiil  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Shareholders. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  planting  farther 
30  acres  in  tea  this  year,  which  will  bring  up  the  cul- 
tivated acreage  of  the  Estate  to  488  acres. 

Tbe  crop  in  1891  is  estimated  at  180,000  lb,  tea  against 
an  estimated  outlay  on  the  estates  of  1144,200  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  sum  of  R4,000  will  be  spent 
during  the  year  on  tbe  new  clearings  of  84  acres. 

In  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  Mr.  A,  Thom- 
son retires  by  rotation  from  tho  office  of  Director,  but, 
being  eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-election. 
mXhe  appointment  of  an  Auditor  will  rest  with  the 

eeting. 
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Balance  Sheet  31st  Dec.  1890. 


Li.vniLiTins. 

To  Capital— 

lOU  Shares  at  11900  per  share 
To  Extension  Fund  Account- 
Balance  of  this  Account 
To  Debts  and  Liabilities  of  tbe  Company- 
Due  to  Chettles,Coo!ies  and  others 
as  per  Superintendent’s  Balance 

Sheet  10,687  84 

Duo  to  Wo-Oya  Tea  Company  Li- 
mited ...  ...  ...  810  09 

Auditor’s  Fee  ...  ...  ...  .50  — 


90,0t'0 
6, -500 


To  Profit  and  Loss  Account— 
Balance  of  this  account 
Less  Interim  Dividend  paid 


-11, .548  53 


2.3,002  87 
10,800  — 


-12,202  87 


R120,251  40 


Cr.  A.ssETS. 

By  I'ropcrty  fTminoVablc)  held  by  the  Company  vis:— 


I’olalagaina  Estate 
lyand 

BnlldingK  original  cost 
l.cfis  written  oft,  viz:— 
3-lOllisol  111.5,400  22  (18H8)  (,040  70 
2-lOllihol  K .5,004  7.5  (ISKO)  1,000  05 
l-10t)isol  H 2,014  1.5  (isyo)  241  45 


2.3,118  42 


64,938  06 


■.5,012  10 


E.xpcndlturc  on  Clearings  1889  and  Iboo 
AbuHiolla  hand  m «i 


-17,206  26 
8,, 34.3  49 


■ 00,488  41 
6.680  70 


By  Property  (Movable)  held  by  the  Company,  viz:— 
Polatagania  Estate 

Machinery  original  cost  16,1.59  05 

iiess  written  off,  viz: — 

3-5ths  of  1113,809  37  (1888)  8,285  62 

2-.5ths  of  R 2,015  81  (1880)  «06  32 

l-.5ths  of  R 3.33  87  (16901  66  78 

9,138  72 


R. 


Stock  in  Trade 

Value  of  Tea  unsold  (since  realized) 

By  Debts  due  to  the  Company 
(considered  goodl 
Coast  Advances  ...  ...  g 217  39 

Sundry  amounts  due  fo  the  Estate  for  ’ 
lent  labour  &c.  as  per  Superintendent’s 
Balance  Sheet  ijqq  09 

By  Cash 

In  Bank  on  Current  Account 


7,000  33 


...  7,3.59  62 


7,917  48 
798  86 


R120,251  64 

PoLATAGAMA  Estate  VVobking  Account,  1890. 

Dr.  To  expenditure  for  year  as  per  Super- 
intradent’s  Monthly  Reports  ...  48,550  90 
Less  Expenditure  on  Permanent  works 
transferred  to  debit  of  Polatagama 
Estate,  viz 

On  Buildings...  ...  2,614  45 
On  Machinery.  ...  ;333  87 

On  Netv  Clearings  ...  6,503  23 


9,456  55 


To  Balance  carried  down... 


— 39,094  35 

...  30,543  32 


69,637  67 


To  Amount  written  ofi  for  depreciation,  viz  :— 

2,311  84 
3,231  81 


1-lOth  Cost  of  Buildings.., 
l-5th  Cost  of  Machinery.,, 


■ 5,543  65 

To  Balance  transferred  to  credit  of  Profit  and 

Less  Account...  ...  24,999  67 


R30,543  32 


Cr. 

By  net  proceeds  of  16.5,031  lb  Tea...73,052  06 
Less  for  10,7281b.  Tea 

manufactured  & 

■ sold  for  'We-Oya 

Estate...  4,708  05 

154,303  68,344  01 


' Receipts  for  manufacturing  Tea 
By  Bonus  on  Fire  Insurance  1888 


By  Balance  brought  down.. 


Dr. 


. 1,287  30 

6 37 

69,037  67 

. 30,543  32 

R30,543  33 


Profit  and  Loss  Account  foe  the  Year  Ending 
31st  December  1890- 

To  Payment  of  Dividend  for  1889  at  25  per  cent...  22,500  — 
To  Amount  transferred  to  Extension  Fund 

account...  ...  ...  6 son  — 

To  Balance  carried  down  ...  ’475  ig 


29.475  18 


To  DlrectoFs,  Inspector’s  and  Secretary’s  fees 
m Rent  for  the  year...  ...  2,000 

To  Stationery,  postages  and  sundries  ...  192 

To  Interest  ... 

To  Auditor’s  fee  ...  *’■ 

To  Balance  gg  QQg 


B25.474  85 


R c 

By  BalanccI  of  Profit  at  31st  December  1889...  29,476  18 

29,475  18 


3 I gig: 
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By  Balance  brought  down...  ...  ...  476 

By  Balance  transferred  from  Worliing  Account  24,U99 


K2S.474  85 

Audited  and  found  correct. 

(Signed)  R.  Lewis  M.  Brown,  Auditors 
(Signed)  A.  Thomson,  W.  H.  G.  Duncan,  Chas.  Young, 

Directors 

,,  G.  W.  Carlyon,  Secretary, 

Colombo,  Jan.  24th  1891, 


THEFT  OF  CACAO. 


No.  .5,802. — Jalaldeen,  conductor  of  the  Grove 
estate,  charged  one  Jeronis  Appu  of  Dumbukola  with 
theft  of  about  a lb.  of  cacao  seed,  the  property  of 
Mr,  J.  H.  Barber,  valued  at  50c,  The  following  is  the 
judgment : — 

The  evidence  in  this  case  is  meagre,  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  eiplanation  from  the  accused  ns  to  how  he  came 
by  he  0 acao  found  in  his  house  it  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vict the  accused,  Blr.  Barber’s  estate  is  robbed  of  c.acao 
on  the  night  of  the  20th  instant.  On  (he  morning  of 
the  23rd,  tlie  accused  is  f e<  n bringing  o pot  of  ripe  cacao 
seceds  cently  sholled  and  couce.aling’  it  in  the  spout  of 
the  house  where  he  is  a lodger.  He  lives  within  ten 
chains  of  the  trees  from  which  the  pods  were  broken 
off.  The  seeds  in  his  possession  appear  to  have  been 
shelled  about  three  days  before  they  were  brought  to 
the  house,  tallying  thus  with  the  time  when  the 
pods  were  stolen.  In  quantity  they  an.swer  to  the 
quantity  which  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  stolen 
pods.  The  seeds  were  obviously  pul  away  from 
observation,  for  they  were  concealed  inside  a spout 
over  which  the  two  eaves  of  the  maduwa  and  the  house 
meet.  That  is  not  a place  where  an  hone.st  man  would 
stow  away  cacao  seeds  honestly  coma  by.  The  poor 
old  woman  in  whose  house  the  accused  lives,  frightened 
by  the  discovery  of  the  cacao  seeds,  which  she  found  in 
the  pot  the  accused  was  seen  stowing  away  in  tlie 
spout,  calls  in  a labourer  or  watchman  of  Ukuwela  es- 
tate and  gives  him  information  of  what  she  had  seen. 
She  is  a most  truthful  old  creature  and  was  no  doubt 
impelled  to  give  this  information  by  the  thought  that 
if  the  stolen  cacao  was  found  in  her  house,  she  may  be 
m ade  responsible  for  it.  At  all  events,  that  very  day  the 
araohohi  comes  with  the  conductor  and  takes  the  cacao 
from  where  it  was  concealed.  Tlie  accused  was  not  in 
the  house  at  the  time,  but  it  is  clear  that  either  he  or 
the  old  woman  must  have  put  (he  cacao  there.  I be- 
lieve upon  the  evidence  that  the  accused  put  it  there. 
He  has  elicited  from  the  arachchi  of  bis  village  by 
cross-examination  what  I could  not  have  elicited,  viz., 
that  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a thief  in  the  vil- 
lage. He  is  besides  a convioted  gamb’er.  He  has 
practically  no  defence  to  make.  His  witnesses  whom  he 
called  prove  nothing,  and  he  does  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  account  for  the  cacao  seeds  found  in  bis  possession. 

When  within  a few  days  of  the  theft  of  cacao  from 
a complainaut's  trees,  the  accused  is  found  in  posses- 
sion of  cacao  seeds,  recently  shelled,  corresponding  in 
quantity  to  what  would  he  the  outcome  of  the  stolen 
pods— the  cacao  seeds  being  further  put  away  into  an 
out  of  the  way  place  within  the  precincts  of  where  the 
accused  lives  and  obviously  put  away  lor  concealment, — 
I think  I am  reasonably  entitled  to  conclude,  in  the  ah- 
senoe  of  any  satisfactory  explanation,  that  the  accused 
is  the  thief. 

I find  the  accused  guilty  and  sentence  him  to  two 
months’  rigorous  imprisonment. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Eaton,  P.  M. 
^ — 

THE  CEYLON  SPINNING  AND  WEAVING 
COMPANY,  (LIMITED). 

Iteport  of  the  Directors  for  tho  year  ending  31st 
Deo.  1890,  presented  at  the  general  meeting  held  at 
1 p.m.  today. 

The  Directors  now  submit  the  annexed  statement 
of  accounts  up  to  31st  Dec.  1890,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  net  available  balance  is  R8,45G  63  ; 
this  is  equal  to  over  !>  per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
paid-up  capital  for  the  five  months  the  Company  has 
been  working,  but,  at  this  stage  of  the  Company’s 
esist«Qce,  Hud  in  view  of  its  reqqircmeuts,  tho  Direo- 
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tors  recommend  that  a sum  of  R4  000  be  placed  to 
a Reserve  account,  and  that  the  sum  of  R4,456  63  be 
carried  forward.  Tho  erection  of  machinery  occupied 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  the  getting  of  the 
various  appliances  into  working  order  (necessarily  a 
slow  process)  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  accom- 
plished till  the  end  of  July.  TD  vorking  period 
therefore  comprises  the  months  irom  August  to 
December  inclusive.  During  that  time  steady  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  Spiniiiug  and  Weaving,  and 
it  is  expected  that  a gradual  increase  in  production 
will  now  take  place.  The  Directors  have  felt;  that 
the  prospects  were  snffloieotly  encouraging  to  warrant 
them  in  ordering  68  more  looms.  Six  of  these  huvo 
arrived,  and  tho  rest  are  on  tho  way,  and  will  bo 
erected  in  the  existing 'Weaving  Department,  thereby 
tilling  the  present  available  space  in  it.  lu  order  to 
pay  for  machinery,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rise 
some  additional  capital,  and  it  is  2Jfoposed  to  do  this 
by  the  is.'^ue  of  debentures,  or  by  such  olher  means 
as  may  be  considered  more  favourable  in  the  int< res. a 
of  the  Company.  The  directors  consider  that  tUo 
results  attained  so  far  go  to  show  that  tho  expectations 
formed  at  tho  formation  of  the  Company  are  likely  t 
be  gradually  realised,  and  they  congratulate  the  sharo° 
holders  on  ihe  prospects  before  them.  The  directoi-s 
who  retire  are  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Grinlinton  and  F.  J.  do 
Sararn,  Esq.,  and  they  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

Balance  Sheet  of  the  Cevlon  Spinning  and 
Weaving  Company,  Lijiited. 

Made  up  to  31et  December  18'JO. 

Dr.  Capital  and  Liabilities.  R 0.  R c 

I.  To  Capital 

3,667  Sliares  paid  R] 00  per  Share  366,700  00 


J20 

do 

80 

do 

9,600 

00 

55 

do 

00 

do 

3,360 

00 

50 

do 

40 

do 

2,000 

00 

60 

do 

20 

do 

1,200 

00 

48 

do 

10 

do 

480 

00 

383,280 

4,000 

Particulars  of  arrears  will  be  found  noted  below. 

II  To  Debts  and  Liabilities  : — 

Debts  tor  which  acceptances 
have  been  given 

Debts  ior  Machinery  and  Stock 
in  Trade 

Balance  of  Wages  due 
Petty  Cash 


■VI.  To  Marine  lusurauco  Fuud 

VII.  To  Profit  and  Loss 


291,261  13 

17,952  73 
3,672  22 
4 96 

312,891  04 

730  00 
8,4.66  63 


Cr.  Property  and  Assets  R 

Itl.  By  Property  held  by  the  Com- 
pany : — 

Immovable  Property:  — 


Freehold  Laud 

16,116 

44 

Uuildiugg 

145.033 

75 

Movable  Property  : — 

Fixed  Piunt 

123,140 

97 

Spionuig  Machinery 

190,803 

38 

tVoaving  do 

106,269 

1^(5 

Grinuin-?  do 

2,790 

64 

Furuiture  ... 

1,126 

63 

took  in  Trade: — 

Cotton  ... 

27,442 

80 

Yarn  in  process,  Yarn  and 

Waste 

9,298 

40 

Cloth  iu  Stock  and  Yam  in 

Weaving  Room 

28,482 

31 

Stores  ... 

22,358 

35 

Fuel 

2,335 

48 

IV.  Debts  Owing  to  the  Company 

_ 

Debts  for  which  the  Company 

holds  Dills 

3,703 

12 

Debts  for  wliirh  the  Company 

holds  on  Security  ... 

1,9.52 

7.3 

Colonial  Store  Deposit 

50 

00 

Interest  due  by  Shareholders 

iu  arrears 

1,"35 

05 

Consignment  account 

22,619 

72 

V.  Cash  iu  the  Bauk  of  Madrai 


R70.5.357  67 


100,155  19 


421,130  78 


69,917 


29,969  62 
1.193  71 


R(V5,357  67 
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Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss  from 
31st  December  1890. 

Dr.  E c.  K c. 

To  yarn  Production  Ac- 
couat  Balance 

31st  July  ...  24,774  26 

Cotton  Expenditure  77,490  25 
Stores  do  ...  1,302  91 

Fuel  do  ...  2,035  90 

Wages  do  ...  8,826  83 

89,603  89 


114,438  15 


Less  Yarn  trans- 
ferred to  W cav- 
ing Eoom 

To  Cloth  Production 
Account  Balance 
31st  July 

Yarn  received  from 
Spinning  Eoom 

Stores  Expenditure 
Fuel  do 

Repairs  do 
Wages  do 


Agents  and  Secretaries, 
Allowance  for 
Office  Establish- 
ment 

Agents’  Commission  ... 

Salaries 

To  Printing  and  Sta- 
tionery, Stamps  & 
Telegrams 

Charges, and  Transport 
and  Tolls 

Interest 

Rents 

Directors’  Fees  ... 

Auditors’  Fees 

Fire  Insurance 

Legal  Expenses 

Balance  net  Prolit 

Total  Es. 

Cr. 

By  Yarn  Sales 

Add,  Value  of  Cot- 
ton in  Mixing 
Eoom 

Add,  Value  of  Yarn 
in  Process 
Add,  Value  of  Yarn 
in  Bales 

Add,  Value  of 
Waste,  &c.  ... 


Cloth  Sales 

Add  Value  of  Y'arn 
in  Weaving  Eoom 
Add  Cloth  in  Stock 


50,010  12 


29.534 

58 

50,010 

12 

4,704 

69 

2,035 

90 

188 

56 

10,727 

93 

— 

67.697 

20 

2, -5  00 

00 

1,884 

3,875 

53 

00 

880 

07 

1,484 

73 

6,354 

15 

577 

00 

1,250 

00 

200 

00 

552 

00 

75 

90 

18,633 

38 

59,505 

13 

2,794 

92 

3,805 

35 

1,503 

80 

1,194 

33 

9.298 

40 

88,783 

72 

8,077 

44 

20,268 

89 

— 

28,346 

33 

Transfer  Foes 
Miscellaneous  Eeceipts 


Aug  t 


c 


64,398  03 


97,231  68 


8,456  63 


188,719  62 


68,803  53 


117,130  05 
100  00 
2,686  04 


Total  Es,  188,719  62 

Examined  and  found  correct,  S.  T.  Richmondy 
W.  E.Taylor,  Auditors. 

« 


RAILWAY  TRANSPORT  OP  CARDAMOMS: 


THE  NEED  OF  CONSIDERATION  AND  ATTENTION  IN 
RANDS. 

One  interested  writes  to  us  about  a matter 
which  doubtless  affects  all  cardamom  owners  in 
the  Kandy  districts  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to 
receive  the  early  attention  of  the  Railway  Traffio 
Manager,  The  complaint  is  as  follows  : — 

With  cardamoms  sent  down  green  for  curing  in 
Colombo,  quick  transport  is  Ulc  essential  to  success. 
On  an  estate  8 miles  from  Kandy,  we  send  off  coolies 
.specially  after  4 p.m.  with  cardamoms  who  reach 
Kandy  at  say  0 ]),m.  These  cardamoms  are  not  for- 
warded by  the  Railway  authorities  till  the  1 p.m 
goodu  train  of  tho  following  day,  rcaoLing  Colombo 


about  7 p.m.  (too  late  for  removal),  and  reach  the 
Colombo  store  about  10  a.m.  ou  the  third  day.  There 
is  a goods  train  which  leaves  Kandy  at  5 a.m.  in 
the  morning,  but  all  goods  for  it  must  reach  Kandy 
before  5 p.m.  of  the  day  before,  as  the  goods  office 
closes  then.  And  although  we  have  sent  coolies  in 
by  night  to  arrive  at  Kandy  at  4 a.m.  goods  will 
not  be  received  after  6 p.m.  of  the  day  before  for 
the  early  morning  train. 

Now  surely  some  arrangement  might  be  made  fo 
allow  of  quicker  transit,  either  by  opening  the  goods 
office  for  a short  time  at  a later  hour  say  9 p.m. 
or  by  allowing  goods  brought  at  4 a.m.*  to  be  forwarded 
by  the  morning  train. 


TEA  IN  LAG  GALA,  MAT  ALE  EAST. 

EXTENSION  OP  CULTIVATION. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Messrs.  Barlow  & 
Co,  (large  Manchester  dealers  in  tea)  have  got  a 
splendid  bargain  in  the  group  of  properties  which 
includes  Brae,  Lauragalla,  Foyers  and  Dell,  covering 
some  1,083  acres  of  which  180  are  in  tea,  the 
price  being  £4,500  cash.  A short  time  ago,  the 
group  was  valued  at  over  £6,000  for  a Company. 
The  tea  on  Brae  is  very  fine,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  purchasers  to  open  and  plant  some  300  acres 
additional  as  soon  as  possible  perhaps  this  year. 

The  same  firm  is  likely  to  purchase  the  Haltan- 
wella  and  Rook  Park  properties  in  the  same  district. 
• 

Cultivation  of  Rice  in  Russia. — The  Russian 
Agricultural  Department  is  about  to  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  rice  in  the  southern  provinces.  The 
rice  with  which  the  experiments  are  to  be  tried  is 
an  early  and  quickly-ripening  variety  found  in  China. 
It  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  obtain  this  rice,  for 
its  sale  to  private  individuals  is  prohibited. — European 
Mail,  Jan.  16th. 

Value  op  Minerals  and  Gems  produced  in  India 
IN  1889. — The  total  value  of  minerals  and  gems 
produced  iu  British  India  during  the  year  1889 
amounted  to  Rl,  72,67,357,  and  those  in  Native 
States  to  R71,70,222,  making  a total  of  R2, 44, 37, 579- 
Bengal  heads  the  list  with  B58, 47,439  ; next  comes 
Mysore  with  E51,13,104 ; then  Madras  with 
E3378,707,;  Bombay  with  E21,05,602  (this  includes 
Sindh  and  Native  States),  &o.,  and  Coorg  E28,185. 
As  regards  the  production  of  gold,  Mysore  stands 
pre-eminent  with  a money  value  of  R42,62,050; 
followed  by  Madras  with  El,39,473.  The  other 
places  are  Punjab  E14,866  ; Kashmir  R6,020  ; 
North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh  E4,4C0  ; Bengal 
E2,000,  and  Burma  Indian  Engineer. 

Cinchona  Baek  and  Quinine. — We  call  at- 
tention to  the  very  full  and  valuable  annual  Report 
afliorded  by  Messrs.  C.  F,  Bohringer  & Son, 
which  will  be  found  on  page  630.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  price  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine 
which  was  40s  on  1st  January  1822  is  given  on 
1st  January  1891  at  Is  to  Is  Id  ! The  exports 
from  Java  have  advanced  steadily  from  420,668  lb. 
(Amsterdam)  in  1882-3,  to  4,750.0001b.  in  1889-90, 
and  the  sales  of  bark  at  Amsterdam  show  a large 
rise  last  year,  while  those  in  London  are  rather 
less  than  usual.  The  exports  from  Ceylon,  India 
and  Bolivia  of  bark  all  show  a falling-off,  while 
the  consumption  of  quinine  in  North  America  has 
greatly  increased  last  year,  thus, — 

1889  ...  ...  2,825,008  ounces, 

1890  to  20th  Deo.  ...  3,374,300  „ 


Increase  ...  549,292  „ 

Stock  in  London  of  bark  show  a considerable  falling- 
off — over  half-a-million  lb.  at  the  end  of  1890,  as 
compared  with  the  close  of  1889.  Altogether,  there, 
fore,  the  prospect  is  of  a rise  in  the  value  of  bark 
at  an  early  date, 
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TEA  CULTURE  IN  CEYLON, 

Yield  op  Tea  and  Cost  of  Preraeation  in  Matale 
East  on  Old  Coffee  Land  and  on  Virgin 
Forest  Land, 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Fraser  of  Dam- 
boolagalla — one  of  the  finest  of  Matale  East  coffee 
estates  thirty  to  forty  years  ago — for  affording  us 
once  again  the  very  carefully  prepared  and  most 
interesting  annual  statement  of  his  experience  as  a 
tea-planter  which  we  append.  We  suppose  there 
has  Seldom,  if  ever,  been  published,  so  detailed 
and  elaborate  a return  and  all  interested  in  our 
Tea  industry  may  well  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Fraser 
for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  and  his  readiness  to 
give  publicity  to  his  figures.  The  statement  chiefly 
applies  to  last  year  ; but  we  have  added  comparative 
figures  as  given  for  the  previous  three  years. 
The  steady  increase  in  the  yield  year  by  year 

over  all  the  fields  will  be  specially  noted  and 

also  the  much  heavier  crops  gathered  from  virgin 

soil,  and  land  only  cropped  with  oinohona,  than 

from  old  coffee  land.  Next  the  extremely  moderate 
expenditure  in  proportion  to  crops,  the  average 
cost  of  164,964  lb.  f.  o.  b.  being  only  2S’2802  cents, 
per  lb.  notwithstanding  that  more  than  16  per 
cent,  of  that  is  for  “manuring.”  With  so  good 
a margin,  Damboolagalla  crop  could  not  fail  to  pay 
well.  Indeed,  we  may  mention  that  the  net  return 
for  the  whole  crop  of  1889  f.  o.  b.  is  such  as 
to  make  the  peroeutaga  of  profit  on  outlay,  we 
should  think  as  good  as  that  of  any  of  our  celebrated 
Tea  Companies.  What  Mr.  Fraser  says  about  his 
manured  fields  will  be  carefully  noted  and  indeed 
his  figures  and  remarks  altogether  cannot  fail  to 
afford  much  food  for  comparison  and  reflection 
by  practical  planters  who  are  striving  as  well  as 
they  can  to  make  the  tea  industry  a profitable  one. 


Damboolagalla  Estate,  Matale. 

' Statement  of  Made-Tea  secured,  yield  in  lb.  per 
acre,  and  actual  cost  per  lb.  for  year  ending  31st 
December  1890,  with  rainfall,  and  comparative  yield 
per  acre  for  1887,  1888  and  1889  : — 

Total  Yield  of  381  Acres  and  Cost  per  lb.  f.o.b. 
COLO.MBO  IN  1890 


Cost  per  lb. 


Total 

Cost. 


Superintendence 

Tools 

Lines 

Stock 

Roads 

Clearing  np  Ravines 
Fire  Insurance 
Timber  Trees  .. 
Coiitliigencles 
.Suiiplylng 

Manuring  and  linryliig  I 

Draln.s 

AVeedlng 

I’rimliig 

Tea  Factory  ... 

Plucking  and  Baskets  . 
Manufacture  ... 

Fuel 

Packing  Cases,  Lead  Ac. 
Tea  House  Sundries  and 
Transport  to  Colombo 
Shipping  ... 


cts. 

R. 

c. 

. 

...3-7834 

6,802 

83 

...  ’20-59 

319 

01 

...  -0159 

24 

68 

...  ’0-97 

138 

91 

...  ’1983 

307 

30 

...  -0999 

154 

81 

... 

188 

75 

...  *1301) 

280 

34 

...  -n-iHS 

850 

40 

...  *22t55 

351 

02 

^rnnlngs  ... 

...47G72 

7,387 

38 

...  ’41)7 

690 

GO 

...2D119 

4, .058 

88 

...  ’0913 

1,07.6 

92 

...  -loua 

170 

31 

...8-I77I 

12,(171 

G-S 

...  '7702 

i,19J 

GG 

...  -’ISOl 

74.3 

91 

...2'2.')90 

3,501 

GO 

Upkeep  of  Machinery  ’Z.^OO 

397 

70 

...1-3723 

2,120 

51 

.. 

...  -5342 

3.^7 

37 

l-’ii.goi  lb.  Tea 

ff  28-2802 

•13,821 

10 

Rainfall  1800. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Inches 

...  8-13 

8 -.32 

1.34 

14-87 

3-43 

11*05 

No.  of  days 

...  13 

14 

8 

21 

10 

19 

July  Aug. 

Sept. 

Got. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total . 

Inches 

10-36  6-27 

9-00 

7-20 

11-90 

9-62 

101  60 

No.  of  days 

22  20 

21 

22 

24 

15 

209 

o 

cs 

CO 


< 3 

1-1  <B 

* a 

J CL 
O ja 
O 

m .2 
s 2 


a 

c6 


03 

H 


•tJ  Cfl  . 
° 

S “ M 
o S a 

5 fl 


a 

O) 

u 

Q ^ 

Ui 

CO 

CtO 

.2  cc 


BSatdJoj  iwujgao 


bo  3 
c3 

^ Q) 


--psi; 


°-o  oaOiSCL 


PUOJ,  pnm-o 


3auo.t  too.ij  lojox 


asfloo 
p.U!aA  z!"- 


CO  rs 
OO  - 
CO  ^ 


Spin  2 
D 


oajjoo 

SJBOX  ff 


eaeo.C  ff 


(ca « ^ ^ 


'CJ 

83  CO  ^ 

to  2 ut  rt  ^ 

ro • 
o Hln  ^ CO 


efi  CO 

1—1 

c-  o,^co|H'P 


pmj  oajjoom  -SSlo.  f 
SJ03.t  01’  o)  08  m 


eSKJQ 

puK  aajjoj 
ut  b.iuoA  8s 


6 to 

4 

3,613 

ga. 

a 

o> 

d 

o3 

H 

^5 

l a 
: ^ 

<6 

u 

d 

iz; 

.0 

a H 

I t 

* 

j fl 

! 

. H 

03 

ns 

Hag 

2 

*o 

03  4) 

k 

u a 

o ® 

s 

o> 

<3 

P, 

s 

*75 
c6  P* 

m 4) 
« i.  -a 
fcc  CJ  a 

Note. — N.  P.  not  pruned  within  the  year.  P.  pruned 
within  the  year.  P.  P.  Part  pruned  within  the  year 
M.  manured  within  the  year.  P.  M.  part  manured’ 
Oyer  the  whole  pruned  area  the  prunings  were  buried  ’ 
Fields  1,  3 aud  7,  part  of  la  and  part  of  6 wer® 
pruned  late  in  De  ember  1883,  the  pruning  therefor? 
chiefly  affected  the  yield  in  thisyeir.  Manure. — .Allowing  ^ 
weeks  after  applioitiou  for  the  manure  to  tell  I find  the  in' 
crease  in  yield  over  the  comparative  field  is  19.)  lb.  per  acre 
the  first  year  and  100  II).  per  acre  the  second,  rntlie  second 
oxiioritnent  Iheincreasc  was  2211b.  per  acre  the  first  year. 
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Having  manured  the  comparative  uumanured  field  in  October 
1890,  I shall  not  be  able  to  state  the  iucreasG  in  the  second 
year  in  this  instance. 

The  comparison  with  previous  years  is  as  follows:— 
Field  No.  1 lA  2 3 4 


1839 


FB 

lb.  per  acre  ...865P 


PB  PP  P P 
682P  313PJJ  337PB  320PB 


P 

PP 

NP 

1888  do 

...342PB  in  4 acres 

223  1G7P 

274 

1887  flo 

...2G7P 

96P  130P 

127P 

Field  No. 

5 0 7 

8 9 

Total. 

P P PM 

NP 

1889  lb.  per  acre,..437PB  344PB  400PB  299NP  512M  400  lb. 

NP  P 

P 

1888  do 

..348  M 188PP  203PB  143P  213PB  215  lb. 

1887 

..117  P 13.5P  140P 

112P  lOCP  125  lb- 

KAINPALIi. 

Jan.  Pcb. 

March. 

April. 

1887... inches  .. 

7-08  10-3-5 

3-29 

12'50. 

No.  of  days  ou 

which  rain  fell 

13  10 

5 

20 

1838, ..inches  .. 

0-23  0-25 

2'3t 

5 ’05 

No.  of  days 

5 2 

12 

13 

1889. ..inches  ... 

7'21  082 

5-43 

7-o8 

No.  of  days 

13  2 

IL 

25 

May. 

1887...  inches  3'93 


June. 

8'54 


Jul  y . 
4-88 


AuKust. 

5'92 


No.  of  days  on 


which  rain  fell  15 

28 

17 

15 

1888  ..  inches  5'6t 

17T3 

0'79 

4-21 

No.  of  days  ...  IG 

27 

9 

17 

1389..  inches  12'01 

4.23 

12'81 

6-87 

No.  of  clays  ...  20 

23 

21 

15 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total. 


1887...  inches  3'84 

17  72 

15’75 

31-.52 

1-28-37 

No  of  days  on 
which  raiu  f ell  1 5 

23 

21 

28 

212 

1888...  inches  G’9l 

13  .37 

10-41 

21-95 

88  31 

No  of  days  ...  10 

21 

20 

23 

181 

1889. ..inches.  17’20 

7-71 

11-05 

G08 

99  73 

No.  of  days...  2(5 

14 

19 

14 

2o;s 

In  this  connection, 

wa  have  to  ask  plaoters  li  ing 

the  Tropical  Agriculturist  to  correct  an  error  with 
their  pen,  through  a figure  getting  transposed  on 
the  first  page  of  the  Tropical  Agriculturist  in  April 
1890, — under  cost  per  lb.  Bungalows  ih:ro  is 
given  -712  cent,  instead  of  T72. 
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Anothee  Vine  Disea.se  (Gi.ceosporium  pestifrrdm, 
0.  & M.) — We  have  recently  received  from  Brisbane 
some  Vine  shoots  and  Grapes  suffering  u ider  the 
infliction  of  a new  Vine  cUstase,  which,  if  it  spreads, 
is  likt-ly  to  be  of  a very  destructive  character.  The 
shoots,  petioles,  and  peduncles  present  a sbrivelled 
and  miserable  appearauce,  sprinkled,  in  some  pl.ices 
densely,  with  small  hemispherical  knobs,  about  the 
size  of  a good-sized  pin’s  head,  and  of  a rosy-piuk 
colour,  Subsequent  examiuatiou  proved  that  these 
knobs  were  amass  of  hyaline  fungirs  spores,  which 
h id  ooze :1  out  of  oriflcts  in  the  ciuiole,  aud  hardened 
by  exposure  to  the  air  into  that  form.  The  cells 
beneath  the  cu'iclo  are  without  any  distiuct  cou- 
ceptacle  or  perithecium,  aud  the  spores  are  produced 
upon  short  delicate  sporoph ’res  rising  from  the 
cusbioD-like  base  of  the  cells.  The  spores,  or  conidia, 
are  cylindrical,  straight,  and  rounded  at  the  ends,  from 
11  to  15  micromillemetres  long  and  3 to  -1  broad,  hyaline 
and  colourless,  with  rather  grauular  contents.  When 
mature,  they  iatui  in  a sort  of  gedatiuous  mass 
through  orifices  broken  in  the  cuticle,  aud  soon  hard  'n 
into  tlio  pin-head  kii-'h-i,  which  remind  one  strongly 
of  some  of  the  small  forma  of  Tuberoularia,  so  cam- 
moil  in  this  country.  On  the  applic-ition  of  moisture, 
the  Fpore-masEos  dissolve,  aud  the  spores  arc  oirried 
awa.y  freely  wherever  the  water  trioltlos.  In  some 
res)>ecta  this  fungus  ro.senibles  another  of  the  s ime 
genus  IGlmosporiutn  amiiolophagum),  common  on  Vinos 
in  Bnrope  and  the  United  States;  but  it  diff  rs  in 
the  colourof  the  exud(  d sporc-masse.H,  a' d in  the  dimeu- 
sioiiH  of  the  spores,  which  are  double  the  length,  and 
broa’ler  than  in  the  Biiropoun  spocies  ; besides  which, 
we  have  no  knowledge  that  tlu  ma-'s  of  spores  in 
(ilo;  jsporiiim  arnpelophagnm  oozo  out  aud  form  such 
Tub  :rcnUtia-like  masses.  The  disoiscd  fruit  i.s  .stunted, 
shrivelled,  and  exhibit  a few  of  the  sporc-inistulos 
Bcatle.red  over  thmii.  U is  an  uneuvia’olo  addition  to 
the  fungi  of  Auslralia.— M.  G.  GookI’!.— OV/'i/eaers’ 
(.'krouicU, 


Native  Inventions, — Mysore  seems  to  be  -ahead 
in  inventions  and  manufactures.  A goldsmith  of 
the  Bampore  village  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
plough  that  is  light  and  durable  and  does  double 
the  work  of  an  ordinary  plough.  Another  man 
Eachappa,  a resident  of  Chickaballapur,  is  reported 
to  be  manufacturing  sugarcane  mills  on  the 
English  model  which  are  being  used  in  the 
Province  by  the  ryots. — Indian  Engineer. 

“ Coconuts  and  Tea.” — We  learn  from  an 
experienced  tea  as  well  as  coffee  planter  that 
“ coconuts  and  tea  ” cultivation  conjoined  is 
becoming  a favourite  style  of  lowoountry  plantation 
with  several  old  hands.  In  some  districts  of  the 
Western  Province,  both  products  are  cultivated 
together,  and  we  know  of  one  plantation  at  least  in 
Heaaratsoda  district,  where  tea  is  cropping  exceed- 
ingly well  and  coconuts  flourishing  under  this  ar- 
rangement. In  some  parts  of  the  country  between 
Hanwella  and  Moratuwa  the  same  style  of 
cultivation  is  likely  to  be  freely  followed. 

Arte, SIAN  Weli.s  and  Ieriu.ation. — On  leaving 
Colombo  Mr.  MacBride  rntde  his  way  to  Tutioorin  auJ 
thence  to  some  of  the  large  S.  I.  Irrigation  Works, 
such  as  the  Godavery  Irrigation  Works,  which  he 
iuspeoted;  he  also  examined  and  made  inquiries  con- 
oerniug  a number  of  artefian  wells;  while,  later  on,  in 
the  cold  districts  he  was  e lablel  to  see  borings  carried 
on  with  the  very  latest  appliances,  which  are  said  to  he 
of  the  most  perfect  ohiracter.  Of  course,  Mr.  Mac- 
bride  will  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  Northern  Province  and  we  suppose  he 
will  pay  a visit  to  Jaffna  at  an  early  date  to  see  if 
such  wells  are  practicable  there.  If  he  finds  that  they 
are,  the  ics  ght  that  he  obtained  into  the  boring  for 
coal  at  the  Ilatirguuge  and  other  mines  will  prove  of 
service. — Cor. 

“Cocaine  in  Dentistry"  is  the  name  of  a paper 
read  at  the  5th  annual  meeting  of  the  German 
Association  of  American  dentists  by  Dr.  Blersch, 
Mannheim,  a copy  of  which  is  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 
C.F.  Boehringer  & Sohue,  Waldhof  near  Mannheim. 
It  runs  as  follows : — 

Employed  with  proper  knowledge  and  care  iu 
minimal  doses  of  0.190  to  0.385  grain,  cocaine  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  safest  of  drugs,  and  has  the 
further  advantage  of  being  so  cheap,  that  we  can 
give  the  poorest  patients  the  benefit  of  it,  since  even 
if  we  receive  no  payment  at  all,  0.385  grain  of  cocaine 
costs  only  about  a halfpenny.  The  favourable  opinion 
of  the  Prague  professors  concerning  Boehringer’s 
Hydcoohlorate  of  Cocaine  I can  fully  confirm. 

Is  Adulteration  Universal  ?— Speaking  from  an 
experience  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  one  medical 
man,  at  any  rate,  is  able  to  say  that  he  has  not 
found  his  fellow-men  of  the  business  class  half 
so  black  as  they  have  been  painted.  Wines,  which 
are  so  commonly  ordered  for  sick  persons,  are 
seldom  or  never  the  poisons  th^y  are  said  to  be, 
u.ilesB  they  are  purchased  at  poisou  prices.  The 
poor,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  good  wines  and 
spirits,  should  leave  such  things  entirely  alone  if 
they  cannot  procure  them  from  charitable  friends. 
All  olJ-eslablislied  wine  merchant  admitted  to  the 
writer  quite  recently  that  poisonous  wines  and 
spirits  are  undoubtedly  manufactured  ; but  then  they 
are  minufactured  because  there  is  a demand  for 
them  on  the  part  of  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  hona  fide  wines  and  spirits.  Those  persons 
who  can  pay  for  genuine  articles  are  just  as  sure 
of  getting  them  honest  and  good  as  they  are  of 
getting  honest  and  capable  medical  practice  when 
they  can  offer  reasmable  fees  for  it.  Exactly  the 
same  may  be  said  of  teas,  ooffaes,  cocoas, 
beef,  juices,  infants’  and  invalids’  foods,  and  their 
makers.  All  these  things  can  be,  and  are 
obtained  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence  by  people 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  them  accord- 
ing to  their  market  value. — Hospital. 
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INDIARUBBEE. 

London,  Jaa.  16. 

Unfortunately  my  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  Ceylon  with  respect  to  the  growth 
of  indiarubber  plants  is  too  restricted  to  enable 
me  to  judge  whether  you  might  be  either  prejudi- 
cially or  beneficially  affected  by  news  reaching  us 
from  America  as  to  a syndicate  composed  both  of 
Americans  and  Englishmen  having  been  formed 
with  the  object  of  buying  up  all  the  indiarubber 
in  the  world.  This  syndicate  is  said  to  have 
obtained  control  over  fully  half  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  Para  rubber  and  that  it  expects  to  get 
the  entire  monopoly.  It  is  intended  to  extend  its 
operation,  not  only  throughout  America,  but  also 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  European  continent; 
and  if  the  syndicate  should  prove  successful,  the 
price  of  indiarubber  is  sure  to  go  up  largely  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  on  Ceylon  ostaies  may  be 
thereby  much  stimulated.  As  written  above,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  certain  in  my  mind,  whether  the 
cultivation  of  the  juice-yielding  plant  has  been 
persevered  with  in  Ceylon,  or  whether  it  has  not 
been  altogether  abandoned. 


The  Ceylon  Pioneer  in  Tea. 

Mr.  Leake  tolls  me  that  he  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  Ceylon  Taylor  Testimonial  Com- 
mittee to  purchase  a silver  tea  service  for  pre- 
sentation to  that  gentleman,  but  that  the  amount 
of  money  at  his  disposition  for  that  purpose  is  so 
large  that  ho  is  completely  puzzled  how  to  act. 
Altogether,  the  subscriptions  out  in  Ceylon  and  at 
home  to  this  fund  amount  to  about  £240.  We 
hardly  think  Mr.  Taylor  would  oare  to  have  silver 
to  that  amount,  and  an  exceedingly  handsome 
service,  salver  and  everything  complete,  could  prob- 
ably be  purchased  for  90  to  100  guineas.  So 
Mr.  Leake  is,  as  you  will  see,  suffering  from  an 
embarras  de  ricliesse,  and  the  local  Committee  here 
is  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  how  to  proceed  for 
the  best.  I told  Mr.  Leake  it  scarcely  seemed  to 
me  to  be  advisable  to  put  Mr.  Taylor  to  the 
risk  of  keeping  too  costly  an  amount  of  silver 
in  an  upcountry  bungalow ; but  he  replied  that 
he  himself  had  been  married  thirty  years,  had  had 
an  entire  service  of  silver  in  use  throughout 
his  residence  in  Ceylon,  and  that  up  to  date  ho 
had  only  lost  of  it  a single  spoon  1 All  that 
can  be  said  as  to  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  Mr. 
Leako  has  been  an  exceptionally  lucky  man. 


Mana  Grass  and  Paper. 

Discussing  with  the  gentleman  last  mentioned  the 
probability  of  Messrs.  Curtis  & Harvey  becoming 
large  purchasers  of  mana  grass  in  Ceylon  for 
oharooal  burning  purposes,  be  mentioned  to  me  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  most  uneconomical  to  bring 
the  grass  home  for  burning,  and  that  if  the  ohar- 
ooal to  be  obtained  by  that  operation  should  prove 
to  be  of  value,  we  might  depend  upon  seeing  works 
specially  erected  in  Ceylon  for  producing  it  locally. 
He  did  not  think  Messrs.  Curtis  & Harvey  would  be 
alone  in  appreciating  the  value  of  the  charcoal  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  of  a very  superior  quality.  There 
is,  Mr.  Leake  said,  a very  great  and  very  un- 
satisfactorily  supplied  demand  for  exceptionally  fine 
charooal  tor  making  the  filaments  for  electric  lamps. 
The  provision  of  these  filaments  is  already  a very 
large  business,  and  one  that  is  sure  to  receive  very 
great  extension.  If,  as  seems  to  be  anticipated  by 
experts,— and  I believe  Dr.  Evans  is  the  authority 
for  this  anticipation, — the  result  to  burning  mana 
grass  is  likely  to  supply  this  demand,  there  will  be 
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ample  inducement  for  the  establishment  of  a char- 
coal factory  in  Ceylon.  Very  special  furnaces 
must,  however,  be  required  for  burning  such  a 
light  and  easily-cotJBumed  material  as  this 
grass.  Any  excess  of  draught  over  that  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  most  gradual  combustion  would 
flash  it  away  and  no  charcoal  would  be  left.  I 
think  I told  you  that  Messrs.  Curtis  & Harvey  are 
hoping  to  get  2 owt.  of  charooal  from  the  ton  of 
the  grass  they  have  received,  but  at  present  no- 
thing is  known  to  me  of  the  process  of  burning  by 
which  they  hope  to  secure  such  a large  result. 


MESSES  J.  n.  ROBERTS  AND  J.  HAMILTON  ON  CEYLON 

PLANTING  PRODUCTS  AND  TEA  DISTRIBUTION — MR. 

ROBERTS  ON  EXPENDITURE  POE  “ NEW  MARKETS  ” 

POE  TEA  AS  A MISTAKE ; ALL  THE  CEYLON  TEA  FOR 

MANY  YEARS  WANTED  IN  LONDON — CEVLON  VS,  CHINA. 

Mr.  Eoberts  started  conversation  with  the  observa- 
tion that  he  regarded  tlie  expenditure  now  irtcun-ing 
by  your  Planters’  Association  upon  the  disco'-ery  of 
newj  markets  for  your  tea  as  mistakably  incurred. 
“ The  fact  is,”  he  remarked,  ‘‘wa  want  here  in  Lon- 
don all  the  tea  Ceylon  can  s-  nd  us  for  many  years  to 
come.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  you  wero 
to  send  us  eighty  million  pounds  it  would  not 
over-tax  our  capacity  for  reception.  You  could  not 
do  a more  unwise  thing  than  to  starve  the  Lon- 
don markets.  For  every  pound  Ceylon  sends  us  a 
pound  of  China  tea  is  driven  from  the  sale. 
Sooner  or  later,  if  Ceylon  and  India  send  sup- 
plies adequate  to  our  needs,  China  tea  will  find 
no  place  here.  Every  day  sees  Ceylon  tea  more 
appreciated  here,  and  those  who  have  once  tasted 
it  and  liked  it  will  drink  no  other:  even  now  we 
can  barely  supply  all  that  is  asked  for,  and  we 
want  far  more  than  we  get.”  Mr.  Hamilton  at 
this  point  interposed  and  observed : — “ Though 
that  is  all  true,  a larger  supply  must  mean 
diminished  prices.  The  present  average  all  round 
for  Ceylon  tea  is  about  10  pence.  That  is  not 
sufficient  to  properly  remunerate  the  planter; 
To  do  this  as  it  ought  to  be  done  the  average 
must  be  raised  to  a shilling,  and  this  is  only 
likely  to  be  obtained  by  placing  buyers  for  foreign 
markets  in  competition.  The  only  question  to  my 
mind  is  whether,  if  that  rate  were  established,  the 
present  amount  of  demand  for  Ceylon  tea  would  re- 
main.” 

To  this  remark  Mr.  Eoberts  replied  “ Certainly 
it  would.  I feel  confident  that,  so  entirely  have 
those  who  customarily  drink  Ceylon  tea  made  up 
their  minds  to  use  no  other,  that  even  if  they  had 
to  pay  twopenoe  a pound  more  for  it  they  would 
still  continue  to  purchase  it.”  “ That  may  be,” 
was  Mr.  Harnilton’s  rejoinder,  ‘‘  but  it  is  perfeefiy 
certain  that  it  would  check  development  of  use 
and  then  the  increasing  production  in  Ceylon 
would  have  to  seek  other  channels  for  disposal.” 
Mr.  Eoberts,  however,  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  future  of  the  Ceylon  tea  interest  to 
supply  every  possible  demand  for  the  home  market 
than  to  obtain  a better  price  by  supplying  foreign 
countries.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  We  can  well  understand  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  desire  that  your  planters  should  get 
better  prices;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  can  realizo 
the  evil  which  would  possibly  follow  any  curtail- 
ment of  the  English  supply  and  the  consequent 
maintenance  of  active  competition  from  China,  whioh 
would  otherwise  daily  slacken,  until  it  had  wholly 
died  out.  It  was  singular  to  see  how  different  were 
the  views  taken  by  two  partners  in  the  same 
eminent  firm  on  this  particular  subject.  You  will  be 
better  able  than  myself  to  assess  at  their  relative 
values  thearguements  employed  by  both  Mr.  Eoberts 
and  Mr.  Hamilton,— London  Cor, 
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NOTES  ON  PEODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

(From  tha  H.  and  C.  Mail,  Jan, 

A OosTLY  Tea. — On  tha  13th  inst.  Messrs.  Arthur 
Oapel  & Oo.  knocked  down  in  their  Oeylon  sale  to 
Messrs.  Whitworth,  Hillyard,  and  Wade,  tea  dealers, 
of  Idol  Lane,  E.  0.,  a small  lot  of  extraordinary  tea,  at 
87s  per  lb.  It  consisted  of  only  three  boxes,  each 
containing  6 lb.  of  Golden  Tip,  from  the  Galleboddo 
estate.  Every  leaf  was  of  a bright  golden  colour,  with- 
out any  brown  or  black  ones  to  mar  the  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. This  is  the  tallest  price  ever  paid  for  a tea 
within  the  memory  of  living  men.  At  this  price,  and 
allowing  sixty  cups  of  tea  to  the  pound,  each  cup 
would  cost  Is  6d.  The  Times  of  yesterday  referred  to 
this  sale  of  tea,  and  the  following  letter  from  Messrs. 
Whitworth  & Go.,  appears  in  today’s  issue.  “ Your 
interesting  paragrapli  in  this  day’s  issue  under  the 
above  headmg  would  probably  much  surprise  your 
readers.  They  will  be  still  more  surprised  when  we 
tell  them,  through  your  kindness,  that  we,  who  were 
the  luycr-s  at  uiiciioii  of  the  tea  at  £4  7s  per  lb.,  after- 
wiii-dr  resold  it  at  £5  10s  per  lb.  ‘ A figure  which 
has  never  been  anything  like  approached  in  the 
annuls  of  the  tea  trade  will  therefore  apply  to  the 
latter  price,  and  not  to  the  former,  as  the  paragraph 
implies.  At  this  latter  price,  cost  to  the  consumer 
would  be  about  Is  7d  a cup.  We  trust  that  Indian 
and  Ceylon  tea  planters  will  by  this  be  encouraged 
to  strive  after  quality  in  their  productions  in  preference 
to  quantity.” 

Speculation  in  Tea. — “Observer”  writes  to  the 
Financial  Mews  as  follows As  considerable  specu- 
lation has  recently  taken  place  in  tea,  and 
prices  in  the  terminal  market  have  risen  2Jd.  per 
lb.  above  those  ruling  this  time  last  year,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  many  of  your  readers,  especially  those 
engaged  in  the  trade,  to  know  the  exact  sta- 
tistical position  of  this  article.  The  figures  are  taken 
from  the  brokers’  circulars  of  January  and  from  the 
revised  estimates  of  the  Indian  Tea  Association;— 
Stock  of  all  sorts  actually  in  bond  December  31st, 
92  800  000  lbs.;  arrived,  but  not  included  in  stock, 

1.200.000  lbs.;  afloat,  all  sorts,  23,222,000  lbs. ; stock  in 
bond  in  the  outports,  about  6,000,000  lbs. ; total, 

123.222.000  lbs.  Balance  of  Indian  crop  to  arrive, 
after  deducting  quantity  afloat,  as  per  revised  esti- 
mate of  Bengal  Association,  23,000,0001bs.  ; Oeylon  tea 
to  arrive  before  June  30th  about  3^1,000, OOlbs.  j Now 
make  Congou  to  arrive  before  June  30th  about 

1.000. 0001b  ; total,  167,222, OOOlbs.  Delivery  for  six 

months,  taken  at  an  increase  of  6, 000, OOOlbs.  per 

annum,  116, 200, OOOlbs. ; leaving  a stock  in  hand  on  June 
30th  of  51,022,0001b.  (The  new  season’s  China  crop 
arrives  in  bulk  in  Jaiy.)  From  the  above  figures  which 
are  taken  on  the  most  favourable  estimate,  it  would 
appear  that  on  June  30  there  will  be  a stock  of 

61. 000.  0001bs  in  the  country,  which  appears  very  much 

more  than  sufficient,  considering  the  rapid  deterio- 
ration of  tea  by  keeping,  especially  Indian  and  Ceylon 
tea  rendering  the  old  season’s  almost  unsaleable 
when  the  new  tea  arrives.  There  is  one  extraordinary 
fact  in  regard  to  tea,  that  for  forty  years  there  has 
never  been  an  insufficiency  of  supply  ; there  have  been 
war  scares,  failure  of  crop  scares,  and  insufficient  supply 
Boares,  under  which  prices  have  been  raised  madly,  to 
the  ultimate  detriment  of  all  concerned,  but 
there  has  always  bean  amply  sufficient  teaj  even  when 
our  sole  source  of  supply  was  China.  It  seems  hardly 
likely  that,  with  India  and  Ceylon  supplying  nearly 
two-thirds  of  our  consumption,  and  China  able  to  send 
us  as  much  as  ever  if  prices  are  high  enough,  wo  shall  ' 
suffer  now  from  any  deficiency.  , t,  • 

Then  and  Now.— Three  score  years  ago  Great  Bri- 
tain consumed  thirty  million  pounds  weight  or  tea, 
which  was  eight  million  pounds  moro  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  while  in  the  interval  the  Colonials  and 
foreigners  have  done  their  best  to  reach  the  Britisher, 
with  the  l osnlt  that  their  aggregate  consumption  vastly 
exceeds  that  ot  Gr<  at  Britain.  But  the  people  of  this 
oomitry  now  coiihume  close  upon  5lh.  per  head  of  the 
populotiou  against  ioz.in  1711  and  20os!s.  in  1830.  The 
rtduotion  of  duty  last  y eat  caused  an  inoreaBed  con- 


u mption  to  the  extent  of  some  5,000,000  lb.  while  it 
seems  that  the  combined  exports  of  India  aud  China 
are  likely  to  be  very  oouBiderably  less  than  last  year. 

♦ 

CINCHONA  BARK  IN  HOLLAND. 

Amstbedam,  Jan.  14th. — All  the  analyses  for  the 
cinchona-bark  sales  to  be  held  in  Amsterdam  Jan.  22ud 
have  been  published  now.  The  manufacturing  bark 
contains  about  7 tons  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  3'6  per 
cent  on  the  average,  divided  as  follows : — About  23 
tons  contain  1'2  per  cent ; 52  tons,  2'3  pet  cent ; 43 
tons,  3 4 per  cent  ; 33  tons,  4’5  per  cent ; 11  tons,  5'6 
per  cent ; 8 tons,  6-7  per  cent  ; 12  tons,  7'8  per  cent. 
— Chemist  and,  Druggist. 

♦ 

WHAT  A CEYLON  TEA  ESTATE  PRO- 

PRIETOR DOES  WITH  SOME  OF  HIS  TEA 
IN  THE  EAST  OP  LONDON. 

{Communicated.) 

Perhaps  your  readers  will  be  interested  to  hear 
of  the  undoubted  destination  of  some  of  the  Ceylon 
tea,  as  well  as  of  the  good  work  done  in  East 
London  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Buchanan,  sometime  tea- 
planter  in  Assam  and  proprietor  of  Blaokwater 
estate  in  Oeylon. 

Unlike  some  of  those  noisy  shallow  philan- 
thropists who,  in  their  ignorance,  aggravate  in  their 
eflorts  to  cure,  the  diseases  from  which  our  old 
mother  country  is  suffering,  Mr.  Buchanan  deter- 
mined to  know  the  poor  before  he  attempted  to  help 
them.  So  he  and  his  wife  settled  down  inEastLondon, 
simply  living  among  the  people,  making  no  fuss, 
bringing  no  nostrum,  not  even  enjoying  the  slight 
dolat  which  surrounds  the  position  of  the  Church 
of  England  clergyman  even  in  the  poorest  parish 
of  Bast  London.  Two  things  he  learnt  the  poor 
needed  (besides,  of  course,  the  one  thing  needful 
which  no  man  can  give  his  brother) — both  of  which 
he  oould  help  them  lo  : one  was  places  other  than 
the  public-houses  where  they  could  meet  and  have 
really  good  fellowship  unfettered  by  any  individual’s 
particular  fads.  So  he  started  a Club  which  soon 
became  popular  in  lln  beat  sense.  The  men 
adopted  it  as  their  own,  worked  for  it,  cared  for  it, 
sacrificed  for  it.  Mr.  Buohanan  added  lectures, 
classes,  a co-operative  shoe-making  establishment  and 
a co-operative  oabinet.making  shop,  billiard  tables, 
&c.  The  second  need  he  noticed  among  the  poor 
was  their  want  of  good  food,  a want  hundreds  had 
noticed  before  him,  but  which  he  determined  to 
remedy  in  a way  that  could  not  pauperize.  So 
he  started  food  houses— honest  food,  honestly  cooked, 
honestly  sold,  honestly  paid  for.  There  a man  can 
get  his  plate  of  beef  tor  2d,  his  bit  of  pudding  for  Id, 
his  basin  of  soup  for  l^d.  “ Pay,  yes  certainly  it 
pays  some  of  us,”  said  Mr.  Buchanan,  “it  pays  me, it 
pays  the  men,  it  pays  the  tea  growers,  it  does  not 
pay  the  publican.”  Anyone  who  buys  food  can  buy 
tea,  1 lb.  of  good  Ceylon  tea  at  Is  2d,  good  dusty  at 
lOd,  pekoe  at  Is  4d  —and  excellent  it  is  ‘ Where  do 
you  live?”  asked  the  writer,  of  a dear  old  woman 
who  was  folding  J-a-lb.  in  her  checked  and  spotless 
apron.  “ Out  Battersea  way — but  I always  come  up 
once  a fortnight  to  get  my  tea  here;  it  does  me  better  than 
anyone  else’s.”  To  Mr.  Buchanan’s  “Teetotums” 
working  men  pay  the  compliment  of  using  them.  Of 
many  philanthropic  schemes  it  can  be  said  that  they  are 
used  by  all  for  whom  they  were  not  intended.  But 
the  Teetotums  are  in  this  sense  exceptional — the 
lights,  the  cleanliness,  the  abundance  of  the  news- 
papers of  tho  day,  the  fair  weight,  the  hot  food, 
the  air  of  iadependenoe  that  is  in  the  places  are 
all  understandable  goods  to  the  workman’s  mind, 
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and  they  come  in  crowds,  bringing  often  their  wives 
and  babies  ; for  in  Mr.  Buchanan’s  generous  manage- 
ment there  is  no  rule  as  to  one  portion  one  person. 
No  1 if  a man  is  in  low  water  he  can  have  one  portion 
or  half-a-dozen  plates  and  knives  and  forks  if  half- 
a-dozen  mouths  are  to  be  fed  from  the  one  portion. 
At  first  but  one  Teetotum  was  opened,  but  its  success 
was  soon  a proven  fact  and  four  others  are  now  opened 
in  different  large  thoroughfares  of  East  London. 
Mr.  Buchanan  imports  his  tea  direct  from  Ceylon,  from 
we  suppose  his  own  fine  plantation  in  Ambagamuwa, 
— so  he  is  his  own  middleman  and  neither  he  nor  his 
purchasers  lose  thereby.  Of  the  value  of  his  work 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  is  a want  of  good 
food  that  too  often  is  the  parent  of  the  English- 
man’s craving  for  drink.  To  raise  the  standard  of 
comfort  among  the  working  classes  is  in  itself  a 
good,  and  one  with,  far-reaching  results. 

Each  Teetotum  has  its  rooms  for  recreation — 
billiard  and  bagatelle  tables,  draughts,  chess,  back- 
gammon, &o.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  taken  care  that 
those  who  come  to  play  should  have  the  ehanoe  of 
remaining  to  pray  ; for  in  each  room  there  are  papers 
and  advertisements  about  “the  Club”  into  which  the 
men  can  be  drafted  or  where  they  can  have  all  those 
kindly  ndvantages  of  human  fellowship  without 
which  in  a crowded  city  it  is  hard  foi’  a man  to 
believe  in  a Divine  and  Beneficent  Power. 

— 

ME.  SCHWANN,  M.  P.,  ON  TEChlNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Pursuant  to  announcement  the  meeting  arranged 
by  Mr.  George  Wall  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
Mr.  Schwann,  M.P.,  on  technical  education  came  off 
today  (Feb.  5th)  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Fort  Library,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Hon.  S.  Grenier  (Attorney- 
General).  There  were  also  present: — Hons.  W.  W. 
Mitchell  and  P.  Ramanatlian,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Cull, 
George  Wall,  J,  H.  Marsh,  H.  W.  Green,  H.  H. 
Capper,  F.  Beven,  and  C.  M.  Fernando,  Miss  Fredoux, 
Kev.  W.  J.  G.  Bestall,  Messrs.  J.  L.  K.  Van  Dort, 
J.  W.  C.  de  Soysa,  and  J.  Allport,  and  a goodly 
gathering  of  schoolboys  from  the  Koyal  College. 

Mr.  Grobge  Wali,  briefly  introduced  Mr.  Schwann 
to  the  meeting.  He  said  that  Mr,  Schwann  was  associ- 
ated with  one  of  the  largest  technical  institutions 
in  the  world,  and  ho  had  no  doubt  that  they  would 
all  be  glad  to  hear  him  oa  the  subject  of  technical 
elucatiun. 

Mr.  Schwann  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying  that 
ha  regretted  that  amongst  the  many  attractions  of 
the  island,  there  was  one  detect  in  the  very  rapid 
changes  of  temperature  which  produced  a great 
eflfoot  on  one  who  was  not  acclimatized.  The  effect 
of  the  temperature  had  produced  a huskiness  in  his 
throat,  which  prevented  him  from  speaking  out  as  forci- 
bly as  he  would  wish  in  advocating  the  cause  of  techni- 
cal education.  He  thought  it  was  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  lengthy  arguments  on  the  subject,  or  to 
speak  of  the  advantages  of  technical  instruction, 
because  the  subject  was  not  altogether  new  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  Several  gentlemen  whom  he 
saw  at  the  meeting  (and  one  in  particular)  had 
already  advocated  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
Technical  Institution.  Now  it  seemed  to  him  that 
it  was  advisable  to  form  an  Association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  technical  instruction  in  Ceylon,  and  the 
snoocss  of  that  Association  would  depend  on  those 
who  composed  it,  and  to  this  end  it  was  indispen- 
sable that  they  shonld  have  gentlemen  who  were  con- 
versant with  tlio  subject  and  who  would  also  bo  a 
guarantee  to  the  publio  that  tho  ends  would  be 
carried  out  in  a practical  and  earnest  manner. 
For  the  purpose  of  raising  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions they  would  have  to  appoint  gentlemen  of  some 
high  position  in  the  city  who  would  be  willing  to 
lend  their  co-operation  to  tho  sobeme,  as  ic  was  evi- 
dent that  it  was  not  likely  that  the  public  would  sup- 


port any  project  which  had  not  among  its  suppor- 
ters men  who  could  command  the  entire  respect  of 
the  public  at  large.  He  believed  there  was  a building 
in  Colombo  which  might  conveniently  act  ns  a centre 
for  tho  Technical  School.  Ho  meant  the  Agricultural 
School.  He  believed  that  education  in  agriculture 
was  imparted  in  that  school,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  education  in  engineering,  carpentry,  &o.,  should 
not  also  be  tiught  there.  He  was  glad  to  find 
that  H.  E,  the  Governor  was  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  scheme,  aud  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
accept  the  patronage  of  such  an  association.  It  was 
also  advisable  to  have  a number  of  vice-presidents — 
gentlemen  who,  although  they  might  not  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  work,  yet  would  be  desirous  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  such  an  institution.  But  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  chief  respon.sibility  rested  with 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  body,  he  thought, 
should  be  specially  gifted  and  strong  in  their  own 
special  subjects,  and  that  Committee  should  consist  of 
men  who  were  willing  to  lend  their  aid  towards  the 
inauguration  of  the  scheme  and  who  were  able  to  sa- 
tisfy the  publio  that  the  objects  would  be  carried  out 
in  a practical  manner.  Finally,  if  they  got  the  coopera- 
tion of  one  or  two  business  men,  and  espeoially  a few 
gentlemen  who  were  connected  with  the  Spinning  aud 
Weaving  Mills  or  any  other  industry  in  the  town,  they 
could  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  suooess  or  the  scheme. 
They  also  required  the  service.s  of  a Director,  and 
an  able  man  who  would  command  the  respect  of  the 
public.  Mr.  Mitchell,  ha  heard,  was  proceeding  to 
Europe  by  an  early  mail,  and  he  was  ooriain  that  he 
would  select  a useful  man  to  take  up  the  duties 
of  that  important  post.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
Mr.  Green  had  succeeded  in  getting  them  a grant 
of  R5.000  per  annum,  which  would  go  towards  the 
salary  cf  the  Director.  For  his  own  part,  he  would 
be  happy  to  render  any  assistance  to  Mr.  Mitchell 
when  he  was  away  in  England,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  J.  E.  Reynolds  (the  Secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Technical  Institute),  Sir  Philip 
Magnus.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  and  a few  other 
gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  the  work  that  was 
carried  on  in  the  Technioal  Institute  at  Mauohestor, 
would  cheerfully  lend  their  assistance  to  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Ho  thought  that  some  objections  might  be  started 
against  the  establishment  of  a Technioal  School,  but 
he  pointed  out  the  successful  character  of 

the  iudustry  as  carried  on  in  Manchester  where 
an  immense  number  of  trades  was  carried  on.  There 
was  one  department  where  a num'oer  of  people  were 
turning  out  special  objeots  of  domestic  utUity,  while 
others  turned  out  small  screws,  which  were  aol-  to 
those  manufacturers  whose  attention  soh  ;.-  . 

voted  to  the  construction  of  engines,  . ud  if  Ur:  in- 
dnatry  met  with  such  encouragement  ii  L e.  i..,,,  ,vhe 
competition  was  much  greater  there  than  i.'.  '.,,s  bore, 
the  Technical  Institution  was  bound  to  ffoutlsh  la 
Oeylou.  Without  monopolizing  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing, he  begged  therefore  to  move  a resolution 
which  was  unanimously  carried,  viz.  “That  tho  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  with  power  to  add  to  their  number 
do  form  themselves  into  an  Association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  technical  education  with  the  object  of  es- 
tablishing a technical  school  in  Oolombo  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  any  movement  likely  to  assist  the 
application  of  art  and  science  to  the  industries  of 
Ceylon  : — Hons.  S.  Grenier,  A,  R.  Dawson,  W.  W. 
Mitchell,  J.  J.  Grinlinton,  A-  de  A.  Seneviratne,  P. 
Ramauathan,  Messrs.  George  Wall,  John  Ferguson,  H. 
W.  Groan,  J.  B.  Cull,  J.  "W.  O.  De  Soyza,  H.  H. 
Cappsr,  F.  Beven,  Edmund  Walker,  S.  Rsjapakse, 
Drs.  Rockwood  and  H.  M.  Fernando.”  In 
explanation  of  tlie  latter  part  of  his  resolution, 
viz.  that  the  Teohnical  school  do  also  encourage 
otlior  movements  of  a similar  oharaoter,  Mr.  Schwann 
said  that  it  was  possible  that  other  institutions  would 
like  to  affiliate  themselves  with  them  aud  thereforo 
it  was  desirable  that  a Teohuioal  Association  in  Colombo 
should  have  a wide  basis.  Apart  from  that  faot  a 
great  number  of  the  iuhabUauts  of  Colombo  would 
like  to  co-operato  with  them.  As  regarded  fnnds, 
he  said  that  the  institution  to  a large  extent 
depended  on  th^  Jargo  numbei;  of  maU  eubsoriptiou^ 
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He  would  be  more  thankful  if  be  received  small 
aub?criptions  yearly,  as  large  annual  subsoriptions  after 
a year  or  two  died  out.  By  this  he  did  not  of  course 
mean  to  discourage  those  who  were  desirous  to  pay 
large  sums  annually.  They  could  get  funds  through 
the  students’  fees  and  other  sources.  In  conclusion 
he  hoped  erelong  to  receive  some  information  that 
the  school  was  established,  and  he  promised  to  render 
every  assistance  to  them  in  the  matter  of  getting  for 
them  anything  they  required  from  the  manufacturers  in 
London  in  order  to  carry  on  their  work  here.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Geohge  Wall  in  supporting  the  motion,  said 
that  the  importance  of  the  subject  had  been  recog- 
nised for  a long  time,  especially  by  Mr.  Green,  during 
the  time  when  he  was  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 
It  had  been  said  that  hitherto  the  scheme  had  not 
assumed  any  definite  form.  That  was  true,  but  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  a mistake  to  put  before 
the  public  anything  of  a particular  definite  nature 
until  the  views  of  those  interested  had  been  ascertained. 
He  thought  that  after  the  pertinent,  practical 
observations  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Schwann 
they  had  sufficiently  defined  the  subject  and  not 
too  much  defined,  but  left  in  a condition,  so 
that  those  who  had  the  interests  of  the  scheme  at 
heart  could  with  sufficient  freedom  of  action  do  what 
in  their  judgment  seemed  wise  and  good.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  Com- 
mittee would  fulfil  most  of  the  conditions  that  were 
primarily  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
objects  they  bad  iu  view.  In  their  own  community 
there  were  men  who  were  acquainted  with 
special  industries  so  intimately  that  their  advice 
would  be  of  paramount  value,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  that  advice  would  lie  given  by  them  with 
all  cheerfulness.  He  believed  that  by  the  excellent 
management  and  thoughtful  attention  which  had 
been  given  to  the  subject  by  the  late  Director  they 
were  likely  to  have  the  use  of  the  necessary  build- 
ing without  the  formidable  cost  of  having  to  erect 
them.  He  thought  that  they  would  have  also  to 
obtain  appliances  to^furniah  the  workshops,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  those  who  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  project  would  liberally  subscribe 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  materials. 
He  believed  firmly  that  when  the  objects  required  were 
more  clearly  made  known  to  those  men,  that  they 
would  come  forward  with  a liberality  which  would 
enable  theOominittee  to  go  to  the  Government  and 
say  ; “ We  were  able  to  help  ourselves  to  this  extent, 
we  pray  that  you  would  give  us  some  help;  ’ and  he 
believed  that  such  help  would  not  be  wanting.  He 
thought  there'ore  that  the  resolution  proposed  by 
hlr.  Schwann  would  go  a long  way  towards  supplying 
the  loug-felt  (Applause.) 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  by  the 
Chairman  am'  carried  unanimously. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Mitchell  followed  and  said  that  it  was 
not  necesstii'y  to  dilate  at  length  upon  the  advantages 
of  technical  education  to  be  gained  by  those  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  The  subject  had  been  occupying  a good 
deal  of  attention,  and  the  classes  for  which  it  was  more 
especially  intended  were  the  sons  of  the  better  classes 
for  whom  it  was  difficult  to  adopt  the  profession  of 
lawyers  or  advocates.  It  was  desirable  that  men 
should  be  trained  to  become  foremen  in  some  of  the 
large  establishments  which  were  being  created  in 
Oeylon.and  that  others  who  might  not  occupy  that 
position  should  bo  trained  to  some  other  work.  One 
thing  which  had  struck  him  in  connection  with  a 
technical  school  was  that  practical  education  should 
go  hand-in-hand  with  theoretical  education.  It  was 
cheering  to  learn  that  Government  had  promised  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  the  matter  of  granting  a sum 
of  K5,000  per  aunura,  which  would  go  towards  the 
fcilary  of  the  Superintendent,  and  it  was  very  ne- 
cessary that  an  ab'!?  man  should  bo  selected  for  the 
post  for  iho  success  of  the 
They  would  of  course,  require  a gallery  C-  ' 
illustrating  the  ditferent  industries,  and  they  r*’'*  ° 
carry  on  iu  tlio  Acricultural  Hohool  itself  such  work 
as  carriage-building,  mechanical  work,  engineering, 
telegraphing,  &o.,  and  those  boys  who  wished  to  enter 
upgi[  comugrcinl  pursuits  ooulU  get  a knowledge  of 


all  these  subjects.  As  far  as  the  revenue  was  con- 
cerned, they  could  make  up  that  from  the  students’  fees 
and  Government  grant.  He  thought  that  a good  deal 
of  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  inauguration 
of  the  scheme  by  two  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  room, 
and  therefore  moved  the  following  resolution  ; — “That 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Green,  late 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  for  his  eminent  services 
on  this  behalf  and  to  Mr.  Gull  for  his  zealous  pursu- 
ance of  the  line  of  policy  initiated  by  his  predecessor 
for  the  furtherance  of  a Technical  Institution  for 
Ceylon.” 

Mr.  Ramanathan  in  seconding  the  motion  said  that 
the  subject  had  been  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
community  tor  many  years.  It  formed  the  subject  of 
an  important  debate  so  far  back  as  1875  in  the  Legis- 
lative  Council,  but  the  gentleman  who  led  the 
debate.  Sir  Muttu  Coomara  Swamy  was  no  longer 
alive.  He  believed  Mr,  Mitchell  Was  also  then  a 
member  of  Council,  and  he  could  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  be  had  been  greatly  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  a Technical  Institute  for 
Ceylon.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Green  said  that  on  his  own  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Cull  he  felt  very  grateful  to  them 
for  the  compliment  accorded  to  him.  He  had  been 
working  away  at  the  question  like  a mole  for  years 
with  a view  towards  forming  a Technical  Institute 
in  Ceylon,  and  like  a mole  had  thrown  up  a lot  of 
earth,  but  had  only  got  one  step  iu  advance.  He 
thought  that  Government  had  done  pretty  well  in  giving 
a grant  of  K5,000  per  annum  for  the  salary  of  a Super- 
intendent, and  there  was  also  the  implied  promise 
held  out  that  the  Agricultural  School  might  be  utilized 
as  a sort  of  a general  Teohnical  and  Agricultural  School. 
There  was  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  purpose  in 
the  Agricultural  School.  One  wing  of  the  School  was  left 
open  when  the  school  was  being  built  aud  he  thought 
that  that  could  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  and  they 
would  have  shortly  one  good  central  Technical  In- 
stitute, combining  a technical  as  well  as  a good 
general  education.  They  had  a capital  Professor  in 
the  school  in  Mr.  Drieberg,  aud  if  Messrs.  Schwann 
and  Mitchell  sent  out  a properjman  to  deal  with  other 
brauches  of  the  technical  side,these  two  gentlemen  would 
be  able  to  give  lectures  to  the  boys  of  both  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Technical  sides  who  wished  to  acquire  a good 
knowledge  of  a general  education.  He  had  always 
intended  the  Technical  School  to  be  one  side  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture.  There  were  in  the  country 
what  we  might  call  too  many  gentlemen  and  too  many 
coolies  and  it  was  very  desirable  that  they  should 
make  an  effort  to  combine  the  two  aud  to  get  gentle- 
men not  to  think  it  below  them  to  work  technically 
and  with  their  hands,  and  not  to  call  it  “ cooly  work,” 
They  were  all  grateful  to  Mr.  Schwann  for  his  efforts 
iu  the  matter,  but  he  thought  that  they  should  hold 
the  reins  tightly  aud  not  go  too  fast.  Some  of  the 
speakers  suggested  that  they  should  have  a “ Gallery 
of  Illustration,”  and  second-rate  Workshops,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  establish  classes  and 
march  the  boys  round  to  the  Government  Faotorj', 
Messrs.  John  Walker  & Oo.’s  workshops,  the  Cotton 
Spinning  and  Weaving  Mills,  so  that  they  might  get 
some  practical  training  in  those  establishments,  instead 
ot  having  to^put  up  workshops  in  the  school  itself,  at  an 
expensive  figure.  He  referred  to  the  Industrial  School 
at  Tellippalai  at  Jaffna,  where  the  boys  worked  at  all 
manner  of  things  from  excellent  wire-mattresses  down 
to  turning  out  photographs  and  this  he  thought 
should  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  them  as 
showing  what  could  be  done  even  in  a mere  In- 
dustrial school.  He  was  glad  that  Mr.  Schwann 
had  mentioned  the  question  of  fees,  for  when 
he  was  Direotor  he  was  severely  anathematized  by 
by  Managers  of  Sohools  for  charging  fees  and  he  hoped 
that  the  Executive  Committee  would  attend  to  that 
matter  aud  make  it  a source  of  revenue.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Gull  also  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  com. 
pliment  paid  to  him  and  humorously  remarked  that 
- once  had  a peripatetic  school  of  botany,  and 
- " -'‘n  nroposed  to  haye  a peripatetic  tech- 

now  it  had 

nical  school.  (Applause;, 
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The  Chairman  said  that  they  all  felt  grateful  to  Mr. 
Sohwaunfor  the  conference  they  had  held  that  day. 
It  was  a rare  event  to  find  a member  of  Parliament 
staying  here  on  his  travels  and  taking  an  interest  in 
what  was  going  on  around  ; and  not  only  were  they 
thankful  to  him  for  what  he  had  done  already,  but  for 
the  prospect  which  he  had  held  out  to  them.  He 
endorsed  what  Mr.  Wall  said,  and  that  was  that  if  they 
went  to  Government  and  said  “Now  we  are  able  to 
help  ourselves  to  such  an  extent,  would  you  supplement 
what  we  have  by  giving  extra?’'  he  was  sure  that 
the  Government  would  come  to  their  rescue.  He  im- 
pressed on  the  members  that  it  was  of  paramount 
importance  to  them  that  they  should  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  work  with  might  and  main,  both  by 
attending  meetings  and  collecting  subscriptions  from 
their  friends.  He  concluded  by  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Schwann  for  his  efforts  in  promoting  the 
formation  of  a Technical  School. 

Mr.  Bbven  in  seconding  the  compliment,  said  that 
Mr.  Green  had  rendered  very  eminent  services  in 
connection  with  the  Agricultural  School,  and  it  was 
not  his  fault  that  he  had  been  unable  to  establish  a 
Technical  Institute  although  he  had  striven  assiduously 
to  accomplish  that  object,  but  Mr.  Schwann  had  very 
opportunely  come  and  in  the  formation  of  that 
association  they  had  the  nucleus  of  something  which 
would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  country.  As  the 
Chairman  had  remarked,  Mr.  Schwann  was  entitled 
to  a hearty  vote  of  thanks,  and  ho  had  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  it. 

Mr.  Schwann  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks  and 
pointed  out  with  regard  to  Blr.  Green’s  proposal  to 
march  the  boys  out  to  private  establishments  that 
the  Managers  of  these  would  not  like  the  idea, 
as  they  ran  the  risk  of  their  trade  secrets  being 
exposed.  Apart  from  that  the  students  might  some- 
times saw  off  a huger  or  smash  their  Land  on  an 
anvil,  and  it  was  bolter  that  they  should  do  so  on 
property  of  their  own  than  on  that  belonging  to  some- 
one else.  (Laughter.)  He  thought  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  corresponding  members,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  be  made  one  of  them  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Henry  Ruscoe  and  the  other  gentlemen  he  had  named 
would  tender  them  every  assiatauoe.  In  conclusion 
it  gave  him  much  pleasure  to  propose  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Ohairman.  It  was  a great  advantage  to 
have  a gentleman  of  the  Uhairmau’s  position,  for  it  was 
a guarantee  that  the  movement  was  of  a serious  and 
practical  character.  (Applause.) 

Before  the  meetiug  broke  up,  Mr.  Green  suggested 
the  appoiutmeut  of  two  Secretaries.  He  therefore 
moved  that  Mr.  Elmuud  ^Yalk0^  and  Dr.  H,  M. 
Fernando  be  appointed  Secretaries.  The  motion  was 
unanimously  carried. 


We  venture  to  append  here  a letter  which  we  had 
written  to  Mr.  Mitchell  as  our  apology,  for  not  being 
able  to  attend  the  meeting,  but  which  the  hurry 
of  mailday  delayed  in  delivery  : 

Mount  Lavinia,  Feb.  4th. 

* * * *, — The  pressure  of  work  on  a day 
i ko  tomorrow  forbids  my  leaving  the  desk  within 
a few  hours  of  the  mail  olosing,  or  I should  have 
been  very  glad,  at  your  invitation,  to  make  one  of 
Mr.  Schwann’s  auditors  and  to  hear  other  gentlemen 
talk  over  with  him  what  should  be  done  further  to 
extend  Technical  Education  in  Ceylon.  While  I am 
sure  the  result  will  be  a very  interesting  meeting 
and  that  Mr.  Schwann  will  be  able  to  give  valu- 
able information,  I do  trust  all  concerned  will 
be  on  their  guard  against  considering  exparience 
gained  in  a oily  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
Manchester  or  any  other  large  English  town  as  ap- 
plicable to  a poor  oriental  tropical  town  like  CoIomDo 
or  such  a colony  as  Ceylon.  We  published  a very 
sensible  letter  a few  weeks  ago  from  a gentleman  who 
kuowB  what  he  was  writing  about,  a copy  of  which  I 
enclose  for  your  guidance  ; for  I see  you  are  credited 
with  the  intention  of  selecting  in  England  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Schwann,  a fit  Superintendent  for  the 
Colombo  'Technical  Institute.  But  are  wo  ready  for  the 
eeivicesof  such  a Superintendent  as  you  would  be  likely 


to  select  and  send  out  from  England  ? Should  it  not 
first  be  clearly  understood  what  the  local  want  is  which 
such  an  official  is  to  supply.  As  Messrs.  Green  and  Cull 
can  tell  us,  a good  deal  of  technical  instruction  of  a very 
practical  though  unassuming  character  has  already  been 
done  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  and  Normal 
Schools  and  seeing  in  how  many  directions  soienlific 
and  practical  training  has  become  available  to  lads 
in  Colombo,  from  competent  instructors,  it  is 
a question  whether  a very  much  progress  could 
not  be  made,  perhaps  after  a modest  but  safe 
fashion,  with  the  material  at  our  hands.  Instruc- 
tors for  clatses  in  Chemistry,  Botany,  Mechanics, 
Physics,  in  Civil  and  Practical  Eugiueeriug  and  in 
a variety  of  local  industries  are,  I believe,  available, 
and  the  selection  of  a Superintendent tern  locally 
might  well  be  left  to  the  Director  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, until  it  is  seen  in  which  direction  special  expe- 
rience is  cbiefiy  required.  It  may  even  be  a question 
whether  India  (Bombay  or  Madras)  would  not  supply 
us  ivith  the  lead  and  experience  most  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  Ceylon  bettor  than  England.  In  both 
these  Presidency  towns,  much  has  been  done  in 
technical  instruction. 

You,  as  well  as  I,  have  seen  so  may  failures  from 
the  rash  introduction  of  “ fresh  blood  ” in  the  shape 
of  “ specialists  ” from  the  old  country,  intended 
to  work  wonders  in  new  and  old  official 
Departments,  that  I am  sure  you  will  agree  in  the 
need  of  acting  with  full  consideration  and  forethought 
in  the  present  case. 

We  should  also  never  forget  what  has  already 
been  dona  for  the  youth  of  the  country  not  simply 
through  local  Schools  and  Colleges, — there  are  now, 
available,  I believe,  science,  drawing,  painting  and 
music  classes, — but  also,  after  an  even  more  practical 
way  by  the  Government  Factory,  the  Railway  Engi- 
neering Shops,  the  largo  Establishment  of  the  Colombo 
Iron  \Yorks  Company  and  the  many  Iron  and  Engi- 
neeriug  Workshops  in  Colombo,  Kandy  and  throughout 
the  planting  districts,  also  by  the  various  Printing  Offi- 
ces and  last  not  least,  what  may  be  expected  from  the 
Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving  MilLs. 

Wishing  all  success  to  the  further  development  of 
technical  and  practical  instructiou  in  our  midst,  &o., 

J.  Ferouson. 

^ 

NOTES  ON  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

By  Dr.  J.  E.  'Taylor,  f.l.s.,  f g.s.,  &c., 

Editor  of  “ Science  Gossip.” 

Some  twelve  months  ago  I recommended  people  who 
suffered  from  muscular  rheumatism  to  get  well  stung 
by  a very  excited  beesnest — British  bees,  of  course. 
A-fterwards,  thinking  tenderly  both  of  bees  and  rheu- 
matic patients,  and  knowing  that  the  former,  if  not 
the  latter,  lost  their  lives  by  the  job,  1 suggested 
subcutaneous  injection  of  formic  aeul,  which  is  the 
real,  but  not  only,  cause  of  irritation  of  a bee’s  sting. 
I have  mjself  tried  it  on  a few  friends,  not  being 
rheumatic  myself.  'They  say  it  did  them  good.  Most 
valetudinarians  say  the  same  of  their  last  new  physic. 
Anyhow,  it  has  been  discovered  that  a person  “suing  ’’ 
by  our  British  bees  is  “protected”  thereby  for  at 
least  six  months — after  the  law  and  rule  of  vaooinaiiou. 
Persons  suffering  from  rheumatism  are  advised  that 
they  must  be  stung  iu  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
their  malady. 

A French  botanist  has  recently  shown  that  flowers 
possess  energetic  respiratory  and  traiispiratory  func- 
tions superior  generally  to  those  of  the  leaves  of  the 
same  plant.  The  aseimilatiou  is  generally  feeble,  and 
much  diminished  by  the  intense  respiration.  Tlio 
volumetric  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  (the  old- 
fashioned  carbonic  acid)  emitted  to  oxygen  absorbed 
is  always  small,  and  less  than  unity. 

It  is  now  contended  that  the  liquid  secreted  by  the 
pitcher  plant  (nepenthes)  is  not  in  itself  peptic  or 
digestive.  A French  chemist  and  botanist,  Professor 
Dubois,  has  recently  demon.strated  that  the  so-called 
digestive  proooss  is  due  to  baeterift  iu  the  fluid  The, 
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bacteria  have  to  account  for  everything  nowadays.  1 
am  surprised  that  General  Booth  has  not  made  use 
of  them  in  hi,s  new  book, — Australasian. 

Cleaning  Machinery. — The  simplest  and  most  effi- 
cacious method  of  thoroughly  cleaning  the  various  parts 
of  machinery  that  have  become  gummed  and  dirty  by 
the  use  of  fat  oils  for  lubricating  purposes,  is  by  using 
a strong  soda  lye;  lior  each  1,000  parts  by  weight  of 
water  take  about  10  or  15  parts  by  weight  of  caustic 
soda  or  100  parts  ordinary  soda.  Let  the  solution  boil 
and  enter  the  parts  to  be  cleaned;  either  boil  them 
in  this  lye  or  let  them  steep  in  it  for  some  time. 
All  the  dirt  and  oil  resin  is  completely  dissolved  there- 
by, and  it  remains  only  to  rinse  and  dry  the  parts. 
The  action  of  the  lye  is  such  that  it  enters  into 
combination  with  the  oil  and  forms  soap,  which  is 
readily  soluble  in  water.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
hardening  of  the  lubricant  on  the  machinery  parts,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  add  about  one-third  kerosene. 
An  occasional  lubricating  with  kerosene  alone  is  to  be 
recommended. — American  Engineer, 



HOW  TO  MAKE  TEA. 

WILL  ONE  POUND  OF  TEA  MAKE  300  CUPS  ? 

How  to  Make  a Cup  of  Tea,  is  a matter  the 
majority  of  housewives  have  yet  to  learn,  in  the 
Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  we  find  the  following 

Mr.  Editor  : — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
query,  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Ledger,  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  my  statement  that  one  pound  of  tea  would 
make  300  cups.  While  the  question  or  individual 
opinion  upon  this  point  may  be  of  but  little  intere  st 
to  the  public,  the  actual  facts  in  relation  to  an  article 
so  extensively  used  may  he  of  value. 

My  calculation  was  based  upon  the  following  facts : 
Tea  testers  ordinarily  use  a silver  5-oent  piece  for 
weighing  the  exact  quantity  of  tea  required  for  a cup. 
As  there  are  about  twenty. five  5-cent  pieces  to  an 
ounce,  and  as  there  are  sixteen  ounces  to  a pound,  it 
follows,  that  one  pound  of  tea  will  actually  make  400 
cups,  according  to  the  standard  of  strength  ordinarily 
required  by  professional  testers.  The  cups  used  for 
this  purpose  contain,  however,  one-fourth  less  than  the 
average  domestic  tea  cups.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  cups,  the  number  will  be  very  close  to 
300. 

The  surprise  with  which  this  statement  is  generally 
received  demonstrates  how  little  the  economical  fea- 
tures of  this  delicious  and  wholesome  beverage,  when 
rightly  made,  are  known.  If  the  following  directions 
were  carefully  observed,  and  a good  quality  of  tea  used, 
no  doubt  this  economical  beverage  would  be  much  more 
generally  appreciated- 

Directions, — Put  the  tea  leaves  into  an  earthen  or 
agate  ware  pot  (never  use  metal),  and  stand  on  back  of 
stove  until  the  leaves  get  thoroughly  warmed.  Then 
pour  on  water  that  has  been  freshly  boiled,  and  which 
is  boiling  thoroughly  at  the  time.  Let  stand  on  back 
of  stove  for  about  ten  minutes,  where  it  will  keep 
hot,  but  not  boil. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  tea  will  be 
perfect  and  if  you  desire  it  to  remain  so,  pour  off  the 
liquor  into  another  vessel,  so  as  to  separate  it  from 
the  leaves.  The  common  allowance  is  one  teaspoonfnl 
to  each  cup,  but  as  some  prefer  more  strength  than 
Others,  it  is  evident  that  each  tea-maker  must  decide 
for  herself  whether  the  teaspoon  shall  be  "slack,” 
“ even”  or  " heaping.” 

In  serving,  have  the  cups  and  cream  warm,  and 
pour  the  cream  into  the  cup  before  putting  in  the  tea. 

Finley  Acker. 

— American  Grocer, 


Oeanoes. — The  Tavares  Herald  says  that  a citizen 
of  Apopka  City,  Fla.,  has  started  a budded  orange 
tree  to  be  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair,  which  contains 
eighty-five  buds,  bearing,  representing  twenty-six 
dilleront  varieties  of  the  citrus  family — oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  grape  fruits,  shaddock,  etc. — American 
Grueer 


BABE  AND  DBUG  BEPOBT. 


(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,) 

London,  Jan.  15tb. 

Cinchona.— The  first  cinchona  auctions  of  the  year 
were  held  on  January  13th.  The  quantity  of  bark 
offered  was  hardly  so  large  ts  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  public  sale 
here  since  December  Jdth,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile 
the  arrivals  have  been  very  considerable.  The  tota 
quantity  catalogued  consisted  of: — 


Packages  Packages 


Ceylon  cinchona  ...  .1,968  of.  which  1,697  were  sold 


East  Indian  cinchona,. 

1,147 

do 

'846 

do 

Java  cinchona  

. 86 

do 

33 

do 

B.  American  cinchona.. 

. 509 

do 

410 

do 

West  Coast  African 

cinchona 

. 80 

do 

79 

do 

Total 

3,740 

do 

2,968 

do 

A dull  tone  prevailed  throughout  the  auctions,  and  several 
parcels  were  bought  in,  owing  to  impossibility  of  placing 
them  at  the  limits  for  which  they  were  held.  The 
unit,  though  haraly  as  high  as  at  the  preceding  sales,  is 
scarcely  quotably  lower,  and  may  be  placed  at  about 
Ifd  per  lb.  The  assortment  of  the  bark  offered  was 
somewhat  below  the  average,  although  a few  lots  of  fins 
Succirubra  barks  were  shown,  which  realised  high  prices. 
The  following  are  the  approximate  quantities  purchased 
by  the  principal  buyers 


Lbs. 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works  218,239 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  works  ....  131,383 

Agents  for  the  American  and  Italian  works  85,938 

Agents  for  the  Frankfort  o/M.  and  Stuttgart  works  57,410 

Agents  for  the  Auerbach  factory  ....  37,550 

Messrs.  Howards  & Sons  34,813 

Mr.  Thomas  Whiffen  ....  3,050 

Sundry  druggists  and  spectators  ....  75,337 


Total  quantity  of  bark  sold  ...  643,720 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn  ...  ...  142,886 


Total  quantity  offered 


786,606 


A fairly  large  quantity  of  bark  was  secured  by  the  firm 
of  brokers  who  are  reputed  to  act  on  behalf  of  a 
syndicate  of  speculators,  and  who  have  appeared  as  pur- 
chasers at  the  auctioi  s of  late. 

Java  Cinchona. — Yellow  branch  chips  4|d  to  5d;  fine 
ground  ditto  7Jd  ; fair  root  7d  per  lb. 

South  American  Cinchona.— The  only  variety  offered 
of  this  class  of  bark  consisted  of  cultivated  Bolivian 
Calisaya,  of  which  about  23,000  lb  iwere  sold  at  from  A^d 
to  7d  for  sound  broken  small  and  lirregnlar  to  good 
bright  medium  quill.  A parcel  of  fine  quality  was  bought 
in  at  lO^d  per  lb. 

West  coast  African  Cinchona.— A parcel  comprising 
11,228  lb  of  .this  barb,  recently  imported  via  Lisbon,  was 
included  in  the  auctions.  It  consisted  of  fair  bright 
Succirubra  quill,  medium  size,  cud  nearly  tbe  whole  of 
it  sold  at  Ajd  for  the  best,  and  3d  per  lb  for  the  poorest 
lota.  Chips  bought  4d  per  lb.  All  the  bark  was  in  a 
more  or  less  damaged  condition. 

Essential  Oils.— The  market  is  generally  quiet,  Citro- 
nella  being  held  for  |d  per  oz  on  the  spot,  while  the 
c.i.f.  quotation  from  Ceylon  is  lO^d  per  lb  for  tins,  but 
we  do  not  bear  of  any  business  thereat.  Lemongrass 
l|di  per  oz  on  the  spot,  and  1 7-16ths  d per  oz  c.i.f. 

Quinine. — Business  has  been  dull  this  week,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  hear,  it  has  been  restricted  to  a total 
of  about  15,000  oz  on  the  spot  (all  second-hand)— viz. 
B & S and  Auerbach  at  12 1 per  oz,  and  later  on  a 
small  parcel  of  Brunswick  at  12Jd  per  oz.  The  total 
imports  of  quinine  into  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1890  are  returned  at  3,384,300  oz.  In  1889  they  were 
2,431,441  oz. 


— 

“Kew  Bulletin.” — As  an  appendix  to  the 
Kev}  Bulletin  for  IS90,  an  index  to  the  Kew  Reports  for 
1862 — 1882  has  been  published,  which  will  be  of  great 
service  to  those  interested  m economic  botany.  The 
Bulletin,  it  may  be  added,  is  intended  to  furnish  in 
a detailed  and  timely  form  the  information  formerly 
included  in  the  annual  reports.  Serviceable  as  the 
Bidletinie,  it  does  not,  however,  take  the  place  which 
the  Report  used  to  do,  and  many  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  botany  and  scientific  horticulture  as  illustrated 
in  the  gardens,  herbarium,  library,  and  museum, 
would  gladly  Welcome  an  annual  report  as  well  as  a 
monthly  bulletin, — Gardeners’  Chronicle, 
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TEA  COMSUMPTION  IN  BRITAIN; 
EAPID  ADVANCE  IN  THE  USE  OF 
CEYLON  KINDS. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  6d  to  4d  per  lb.  seems 
really  and  materially  to  have  operated  in  increasing 
consumption.  The  figures  for  1887  were  183,561,000 
lb.  Then  came  an  increase  in  1888  to  185,416,000. 
In  1889  the  increase  was  scarcely  appreciable,  the 
figure  being  185,600,000.  In  1890,  however,  there 
was  a rise  to  194,008,000, — an  increase  of  nearly  8^ 
millions  of  pounds.  The  increase  was  entirely  in 
Indian  and  Ceylon  kinds,  there  being  a decrease 
in  China  of  3,570,000.  The  increase  of  8-^  millions, 
being  entirely  in  the  stronger  Indian  and  Ceylon 
kinds,  may  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  at  least 
12  millions  of  lb.  had  the  standard  been  China. 
The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  Indi  an 
kinds  was  from  96,000,000  in  1889  to  101,961,000  in 
1890,  or  not  far  short  of  6 millions,  an  increase  of 
nearly  6J  per  cent.  The  increase  in  Ceylon  teas  ex- 
ceeded 6 millions,  the  rise  being  from  28,500,000  in’ 
1889  to  34,516,000  in  1890,  or  an  increase  of  not  less 
than  21J  per  cent.  So  that,  comparing  the  imports 
of  both  kinds,  Ceylon  has  been  taken  in  three  fold 
proportion.  This  fact  certainly  oomfirms  Mr.  Roberts’ 
strongly  expressed  opinion  in  favour  of  the  popu- 
larity of  our  Ceylon  teas,  and  this  and  the  present 
good  prices  ought  to  reassure  Ceylon  tea  planters. 
In  the  month  of  December  the  deliveries  of  Indian 
tea  were  8,745,000,  while  the  imports  were  14,3  54,000. 
In  the  case  of  Ceylon,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deliveries 
in  the  last  month  of  the  year  came  close  up  to  the 
quantity  imported,  thus  : — Imported  in  Dee. 
2,888,000  lb  ; delivered  2,772,000.  For  the  last  half 
of  1870  the  deliveries  of  Ceylon  teas  actually  exceeded 
the  quantity  imported,  thus  ; — 

Imported  23,906,000  lb. 

Delivered  24,874,000  „ 

Excess  delivered  908,000  „ 

In  the  case  of  Indian  teas  we  get  for  the  six 
months  : — 

Imports  67,924,0001b. 

Deliveries  59,037,000  ,, 

Excess  of  imports,  8,887,000  „ 

Of  China  the  record  is  -. — 

Imported  54,669,000  lb. 

Deliveries  49,919,000  „ 


Excess  of  imports  4,750,000  „ 

and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  deliveries  for 
export  are  still  very  largely  China  : .30,000,000  lb,  at 
least  against  about  2j  millions  Indian  and  Ceylon, 
or  less  ; the  exports  of  these  kinds  for  the  whole  of 
1890  being  only  2,624,000  Indian  and  1,431,000  Ceylon 
tea. — This  seems  also  to  confiim  the  opinion  of  both 
Messrs.  Roberts  and  Hamilton  that  our  lowcountry 
teas  should  be  well-suited  for  “export”  purposes 
to  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  Russia  espe- 
cially. To  sum  up  ; the  consumption  of  tea 
in  Britain  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  increase  is 
ohiefly  in  Ceylon,  wbioh  for  a crop  onc-lhird  in 
quantity  shows  iuoreased  deliveries  actually  in  excess 
of  those  of  Indian,  while  China  and  Java  are  both 
receding.  There  are  no  doubt  some  good  China 
teas  imported,  but  public  taste  has  settled  the 
degrees  of  comparison  as  Indian  better  and  Ceylon 
best.  The  prospects  before  the  Ceylon  enterprise  are 
certainly  bright  and  encouraging. 

After  writing  tire  above  we  read  the  London  Times’ 
remarks  on  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  from  which 
we  quote  as  follows,  only  remarking  that  if  a better 
demaud  is  spriuging  up  for  Chiua  tea,  it  is 


probably  amongst  blenders  : — 

The  increase  in  the  imports  and  consumption  of 
Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  is  as  steady  as  the  downward 
progress  of  Chinese  sorts.  Thus  the  imports  of  Indian 
and  Ceylon  have  risen  from  113,000,0001b.  in  1888  to 
127,000,0001b.  and  146,000,0001b,  in  1889  and  1890  res- 
peoiively,  while  Chinese  has  fallen  from  105,000,0001b. 
to  88,000,0001b,  and  74,000, 0001b.  The  consumption  of 
Indian  and  Ceylon,  which  in  1889  was  124,000,0001b., 
rose  to  136,000,000  lb.  last  year,  while  that  of  Chinese 
fell  from  59,000,000  lb.  to-  56,000,000  Ib.  These  pro- 
portions are  entirely  reversed  as  regards  the  exports 
of  tea  from  this  country,  the  quantity  of  Indian  and 
Ceylon  being  only  4,000,0001b.,  and  that  of  Chinese 
reaching  31,493,0001b.  It  is  reported,  however,  that 
a better  demand  is  springing  up  in  this  country  for 
Chinese  teas. 

o- 

MANURES  FOR  CROPS. 

Fotash  Manuees. — The  quantity  of  potash  in  most 
soils  greatly  exceeds  that  of  phosphoric  acid.  Thus 
while  in  a fertile  soil  there  may  be  from  -7  to  15  of 
the  former,  there  may  be  only  -3  to  '5  of  the  latter. 
The  weight  of  an  acre  of  arable  land  9 in.  deep  ranges 
from  3,000,000  lb.  to  3,500,000  lb.,  which  gives  3,000 
lb.  to  3,500  1b.  for  every  0 1 percent  of  any  con- 
stituent. There  will  therefore  be  in  many  soils  from 

17.500  lb.  to  36,000  lb.  of  potash  per  acre,  against  from 

7.500  lb.  to  12,500  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid.  Clay  soils 
are  richer  in  potash  than  lighter  and  sandier  soils. 
This  abundance  of  potash  is  in  itself  a reason  why 
potassic  manures  are  less  effective  than  some  other 
fertilisers  which  contain  rarer  subatanoes.  Another 
fact  in  connection  with  potash  is  that  it  is  for  the 
most  part  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  straw 
used  for  litter  or  food  for  stock,  so  that  while 
phosphoric  acid  is  constantly  drained  off  the  farm 
through  sales  of  wheat,  milk,  and  young  animals,  most 
of  the  potash  is  retained.  Again,  farmyard  manure 
contains  about  0’67  per  cent  of  potash,  so  that 
in  applying  15  tons  of  dung  we  are  adding  2 cwt. 
of  pure  potash.  If  farmyard  manure  may  bo  viewed  as 
a nitrogenous  manure,  it  may  equally  well  be  spoken 
of  as  a potassic  manure.  The  drain  of  potash  from 
land  is,  however,  constant  although  slow.  To  a certain 
degree  it  is  washed  through  the  soil  in  natural  drainage, 
and  it  is  also  removed  by  the  sale  of  crops.  Before 
the  discovery  of  the  immense  beds  of  kainit  which 
exist  in  the  rock  salt  deposits  of  Stassfurt  in  Prussia, 
agricultural  chemists  looked  forward  to  a time  when 
a potash  salts  would  be  in  greater  damand  than  were 
likely  to  be  supplied  from  existing  sources.  Potash 
was  then  an  expensive  fertiliser,  but  since  that  time 
and  for  many  years  past  potash  salts  have  been  offered 
at  a reduced  price,  and  are  at  present  quoted  at  £3-10s. 
per  ton  ex  ship.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  demand 
has  been  limited,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  the  majority 
of  farmers  to  apply  kainit.  It  is,  however,  used  upon 
certain  light  soils  which  are  naturally  deficient  in 
potash,  and  for  potatoes,  beans,  and  clover,  on  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  this  alkali  which  they  require. 
A good  sample  of  kainit  contains  25  per  cent  of  sulphate 
of  potash  associated  with  30  per  cent  of  common  salt 
and  about  the  same  proportion  of  magnesium  and  lime 
salts.  The  remainder  is  water  and  ineoluble  silioious 
matter.  4 cwt.  of  kaiuit,  it  will  be  observed  only  adds  1 
cwt.  of  sulphate  of  potash  to  the  land,  and  a much  small- 
er amount  of  potash.  An  ordinary  dressing  of  farmyard 
manure  would  therefore  restore  as  much  potash  to  a 
field  as  half  a ton  of  kaiuit,  and  this  being  the  case 
it  does  not  seem  very  likely  that  the  demand  for 
potash  salts  will  increase.  The  amount  of  potash  in 
soils  has  already  been  stated  as  from  17,000  to  36,000 
lb.  per  acre.  It  is  not  contended  that  this  is  ’ all 
avaliable,  although  as  it  is  usual  only  to  analyse  the 
fine  porti<  ns  of  a soil  which  pass  though  a very  small 
mesh,  much  of  it  must  bo  attackable  by  growing  roots 
— the  salts  of  potash  being  easily  soluble. 

Tbo  following  crops  are  known  to  absorb  large  quan- 
tities of  potash  taken  from  the  soil; — 

6 tons  of  potatoes  with  their  tops  take  up  76  lb.  of 
potash  per  acre. 
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30  bushels  of  beans  wilh  their  straw  take  up  81  lb.  of 
potash  per  acre. 

30  bushels  of  wheat  with  their  straw  take  up  28  lb.  of 
potash  per  acre. 

The  astonishing  fact  is  noted  that  after  eight  years 
removal  of  crops  the  final  crop  was  rather  larger 
where  no  potash  had  been  applied  than  where  500 
lb.  of  its  salts  had  been  annually  applied.  And  yet  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  conclude  that  because  no  effect 
was  produced  at  Rothamsted  that  potash  salts  are 
therefore  not  useful.  It  would  be  equally  foolish  to 
think  because  a great  result  should  be  obtained  at 
Rothamsted  we  might  expect  the  same  anywhere. 
Bach  farmer  must  be  au  experimentalist  for  himself, 
and  hitherto  we  have  not  seen  much  evidence  of  the 
use  of  potash  salts  as  manure  for  ordinary  soils,  such 
as  we  have  seen  in  case  of  phosphatic  and  nitrogenous 
manures.  They  are  most  likely  to  be  effective  on  the 
lighter  classes  of  land. 

Nitroobnous  Manures.— The  two  best  known  mem- 
bers of  this  group  are  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  auU  most  of  the  other  nitrogenous  manures 
are  refuse  materials  from  animal  bodies  or  from  seeds. 
Such  are  all  the  guanos,  blood,  wool,  fiah  and  flesh  and 
cake  manures.  The  efficacy  of  nitrogeneous  manures 
appears  to  be  due  to  two  facts.  First  that  nitrogen 
in  au  available  form  exists  in  very  small  quantities 
in  the  soil,  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  required  in  pro- 
portionately large  quantities  by  croxjs.  The  total 
amount  in  the  laud  may  in  good  fields  be  taken  in  the 
toj)  nine  inches  as  0T5  or  one-tenth  of  the  amount  of 
potash.  Nitrogen  is  available  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
nitrates,  and  these  are  much  more  liable  to  wash 
through  the  soil  than  are  potash  salts.  Finally, 
nitrogen  is  removed  from  the  farm  in  saleable  crops 
and  in  the  bodies  of  animals  in  larger  quantities  than 
potash,  which  is  largely  returned  both  in  root  crops 
and  straw  to  the  land.  There  may  be  other  reasons, 
but  these  suflioiently  account  for  the  great  effect  pro- 
duced by  nitrogenous  dressings  of  all  kinds.  So  rapid 
is  their  effect  that  it  has  been  called  “stimulating” 
although  without  sufficient  reason.  The  crops  seem  to 
hunger  for  nitrogen  and  always  present  a yellow  and 
starved  appearance  when  it  is  deficient,  A rank  dark 
green  appearance  always  accompanies  a full,  or  over 
full,  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  It  is  to  the  grasses 
including  the  cereals,  that  these  manures  are  most 
useful.  But  wherever  leafy  growth  is  desired  as  in 
the  cultivation  of  cabbages  and  rape  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  nitrates  may  bo  apislied  with  success.  The 
leguminous  crops,  beans,  peas  and  clover  are  not  so  much 
benefited  by  direct  dressings,  but  they  require  the  land 
to  be  rich  in  nitrates,  notwithstanding.  The  absolute 
necessity  of  nitrates  for  the  cereals  has  been  amply 
proved.  Wheat  appears  as  if  it  could  be  grown  con- 
secutively for  almost  any  number  of  years,  on  the 
same  land,  if  only  plenty  of  nitrates  are  added. 

Nitrates,  no  doubt,  if  used  alone,  tend  to  exhaust 
the  other  constituents  of  plant  food  if  the  produce 
is  sold  off  the  farm.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  produce 
is  consumed  at  home — or  if  foods  for  stock  and  other 
manures  are  purchased  in  liberal  quantities  there  is 
no  fear  of  exhaustion.  So  important  are  they,  that 
some  times  it  appears  as  though  the  entire  science 
of  manuring  consists  in  adding  nitrates  to  the  soil.  The 
elfe.t  is,  however,  greatly  increased  if  phosphates  and, 
in  some  oases  other  mineral  manures  are  added  with 
the  nitrates  so  that  heavy  as  the  crops  are  which 
may  be  grown  with  nitrate  of  soda,  they  are  eclipsed 
by  a judicious  use  of  nitrates  and  mineral  substances 
combined.  In  applying  nitrates  we  prefer  to  use  them 
in  organic  combination  wherever  possibe.  Nitrate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  both  exceedingly 
useful  but  are  subject  to  washing  through  the  soil 
by  rain — the  first  immediately,  and  the  second  more 
gradually  as  nitrification  proceeds.  They  act  rapidly 
but  the  effect  is  not  seen  after  the  first  season.  When 
nitrogen  exists  in  animal  or  vegetable  matter  its 
action  is  slower,  more  uniform,  and  is  continued  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Farmyard  manure  is  au 
example  of  this  action  so  also  are  rapo  cake  b'ood 
manure,  shoddy,  guano  and  many  other  substances. 
Such  animal  refutes  can  however  hardly  bo  classed 


with  artificial  manures,  and  we  therefore  postpone 
their  further  consideration. 

Salt. — Salt  is  a cheap  material  which  may  be 
employed  with  good  effects  upon  coarse  rank  pastures 
aud  produces  the  best  effects  when  mixed  with  lime. 
Five  hundredweight  of  salt  and  three  to  five  tons  of 
lime  applied  in  February  or  March  to  such  rank  grass 
land  tends  to  produce  a finer  herbage.  Salt  may  also 
be  used  as  a dressing  for  wheat  at  the  rate  of  about 
5 cwt.  per  acre.  Dr.  Griffith  says  salt  eradicates 
couch  on  land  infested  with  it.  It  this  is  the  case  we 
have  an  additional  excellent  reason  for  applying  it. 
It  is  also  a good  dilutent  for  the  better  distributing 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  is  said  to  check  the  disposition 
to  develop  too  much  straw  which  has  been  observed 
after  nitrate  of  soda  on  wheat.  It  is  also  considered 
by  many  persons  to  strengthen  the  straw  of  cereal 
crops  and  prevents  lodging  of  the  crop  before  harvest. 
It  also  destroys  slugs  arid  snails  and  is  distasteful  to 
insect  life  generally.  It  in  this  respect  resembles  soot 
which  is  one  of  the  best  applications  for  land  affect- 
ed with  these  iiests. — Agticultwol  Gazette. 


The  Plants  of  the  Andamans. — Dr  David  Prain, 
Curator  of  the  Herbarium  in  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Seebpore,  has  been  studying  the  growth 
of  new  plant?  “ intentionally,  accidentally,  or 
naturally  introduced  ’’  in  the  Andaman  Islands 
since  1866.  A list  of  the  Andaman  flora  in  1866 
recorded  520  indigenous  species,  and  the  number 
has  since  increased  to  600,  although  four  of  the 
naturalised  plants  noted  in  1866  have  disappeared. 
A common  Indian  butterfly  has  made  its  appear- 
ance since  the  plant  on  which  its  larva  feeds 
became  naturalised. — Pioneer. 

Grant  of  L.and  in  the  Eastern  Lowcountey. 
— We  hear  that  Messrs.  W.  Gow  and  Gordon 
Reeves  have  been  applying  for  a grant  of  some 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  lowcountry  to 
the  North-eastward  of  the  Knuckles  and  Kalupahana 
range,  near  the  junction  of  the  Kalu  and  Amban 
gangas  before  they  fall  into  the  Mahaweliganga 
and  we  suppose  not  far  off  Polonnaruwa.  Two 
young  Surveyors  are  now  busy  blocking  out  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  very 
flne,  the  land  flat  with  very  heavy  timber,  though 
great  parts  have  been  chenaed.  Rainfall  is  confined 
to  the  North-East  monsoon  and  there  is  a great 
deal  of  wind  in  the  South-West.  Tea  would  therefore 
scarcely  flourish  there,  and  it  has  not  transpired 
what  products  are  likely  to  be  cultivated — perhaps 
tobacco  and  cotton.  Should  a grant  be  made  on 
lease,  there  will  be  conditions  as  to  cultivation, 
as  well  as  about  reat.  The  outlet  would  probably 
be  via  the  North  road,  20  miles  off. 

Detailed  Estimates  of  Plantation  Crops. 
— We  have  to  thank  planters  in  nearly  every  district 
in  the  island  for  the  readiness  with  which  they 
have  responded  to  our  request  for  approximate 
estimates  of  the  outturn  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  cinchona, 
&o.  during  the  current  year.  There  are  a few 
districts  yet  unrepresented  in  our  bulky  receipts, 
so  that  we  must  wait  a week  or  two  before 
beginning  our  analysis  and  compilation,  to  see  how 
the  results  bear  out  the  total  estimates  we  have 
already  put  forward.  We  see  our  contemporary  of 
the  “ Times  ” on  the  5th  instant  arrived  at  the 
same  figures  for  probable  tea  exports  this  year 
(namely  56,000,000  lb.)  as  we  gave  in  our  estimate 
on  the  20th  Jan.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Armstrong  indepen- 
dently sending  us  the  same  figures.  We  think  it 
quite  likely  however,  that  Mr.  Forbes  Laurie’s 
figure  of  68,000,000  lb.  may  prove  nearer  the  actual 
lesult. 
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MATERIALS  FOR  ROOF  COYERIKG. 

We  have  been  asked  to  which  of  the  sevenil 
materials  available  for  covering  the  roofs  of  I'csidences 
in  Ceylon,  preference  should  be  given  if  it  were 
entirely  a matter  of  choice.  It  must  be 
admitted  to  be  diflicult  to  arrive  at  any 

decision  such  as  would  enable  a positive  answer 
to  be  given  to  such  a question,  The^  selection 
must  be  dependent  on  many  varying  con- 
ditions , chief  among  these  being  the  character  of 
the  climate  in  which  the  residence  might  be 
situated.  Such  conditions  as  they  exist  between 
a lowoountry  and  an  upcountry  residence  differ 
considerably,  and  even  if  a decision  could  be 
arrived  at  subject  to  such  variance,  there_  may 
be  the  further  point  to  enter  into  calculation  as 
to  the  resources  of  the  district  in  which  such 
residence  may  lie. 

When  writing  some  time  back  on  the  subject 
of  the  half-round  tiles  which  are  so  largely 
used,  we  entered  fully  into  the  many  objec- 
tions to  be  taken  against  them.  Theoretically,  some 
authorities  are  of  opinion  that  for  very  many  reasoris 
the  flat  roofs  so  largely  employed  throughout  India 
and  the  East  generally  have  much,  owing  to  the 
character  they  possess  of  permanence,  to  recom- 
mend them  over  every  other  description  of  roofing. 
But,  practically,  these  roofs  are  insufferably  hot. 
There  is  no  space  between  their  flat  surface  ex- 
posed to  a burning  sun  and  the  living  rooms 
below  in  which  a circulation  of  air  may  be  main- 
tained, and  it  is  held  that  this  disadvantage  counter- 
balances every  preference  which  may  for  other 
reasons  be  accorded  to  them.  We  may,  therefore, 
for  our  present  purpose,  leave  roofs  of  this  character 
out  of  consideration. 

But  when  we  turn  to  other  methods  of  covering 
our  dwellings,  wo  cannot  decide  upon  one  which 
is  wholly  free  from  objection.  The  objection  taken 
in  regard  to  half-round  tiling,  or,  indeed,  to  earthen 
tiling  of  any  description,  has  been  dealt  with  on 
a previous  occasion.  Slate  is  far  too  costly  a 
material  to  receive  general  adoption  here  ; but  many 
consider  it  is  open  to  fewer  objections  than  almost 
any  other  roofing.  Slate  is  light,  the  thinness 
of  it  does  not  admit  of  the  great  retention  of 
heat  which  is  such  an  objection  to  earthenware  tiles 
of  any  kind,  and  once  fixed  it  is  less  likely  to 
become  disturbed  than  almost  any  other  covering. 
Corrugated  zinc  is  disapproved  of  from  its  heat- 
conducting  properties,  from  its  liability  to  corro- 
sion when  exposed  to  soa  a’r,  and,  when  used  up 
in  the  hill  country,  to  the  intense  cold  it  both 
accepts  and  transmits.  The  relatively  large 
sheets  also  render  it  liable  to  stripping  in  the 
case  of  exceptional  winds.  Shingles,  while  admir- 
able in  many  respects,  are  from  their  lightness 
and  diflicnlty  of  fixing,  also  in  seme  districts 
liable  to  take  to  partial  flight  during  the  same 
natural  disturbing  cause  • but  the  difficulty  now 
is  to  get  a supply  of  really  good  shingles.  Straw 
thatch  would  be  perfect  as  a protection  against 
either  heat  or  cold,  but  it  so  rapidly  decays  as 
to  need  constant  renewal,  and  in  its  dry  state  is 
H.ablo  to  ignition  and  gives  rise  to  dirt  and  the  har- 
bouring of  vermin. 

Many  old  colonists  who  have  had  experience  all 
over  the  island  consider  that  for  the  acme  of 
comfort  so  long  ns  it  can  bo  properly  maintained, 
there  is  nolliing  like  a well-made  oadjan  thatching. 
This  is  light  and  it  is  both  warm  or  cool  as 
occasion  or  ciroumstanocs  require.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, it  has  no  permanoivje,  and  is  besides 
open  to  the  objection  expressed  to  straw-thatching, 
that  of  liability  to  take  fire.  The  man  who 
by  a msihod  of  steeping  in  somo  ohomioal 
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igneous  material  could  both  obviate  the  liability 
and  arrest  the  rapidity  of  decay  in  the  plaited 
coconut  laaves  known  as  cadjans,  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  very  many,  confer  a speoial  benefit  on 
residents  in  tropical  countries,  and  one  too  that 
ought  to  benefit  the  discoverer  and  patentee.  It 
seems  unfortunate  that,  with  suoh  an  urrlimited 
supply  of  the  raw  material  as  we  possess  in 
Ceylon,  such  means  have  as  yet  remained  undis- 
covered. Who  will  be  first  in  the  field  ? 

Meantime  we  are  aware  that  on  upcountry 
estates  an  experiment  is  being  tried  with  shingles 
made  of  the  giant  bambu.  The  large  stalks  are 
split  in  two,  the  inside  divisions  are  cleared  away, 
the  bambu  is  cut  into  proper  lengths  and  these 
ate  tarred  and  fixed  on  the  roof.  In  the  earthquake 
region  of  Western  Java  houses  are  built  entirely 
of  bambu  and  roofed  with  plaited  sections  of  ruyra 
palm  leaf,  the  nijya  being  the  rjinpol  of  the  Sinhalese, 
known  to  the  English  as  “the  water  coconut." 
The  late  Mr.  Moens  was  much  surprised,  as  well 
he  might  be,  that  the  bambu  was  not  more 
utilized  in  the  construction  of  native  houses  in 
Ceylon  than  is  actually  the  case. 

Since  writing  the  above  wo  have  received  the 
opinion  of  a practical  engineer  of  much  local  ex- 
perience in  favour  of  what  are  known  as  Mangaloro 
tiles.  He  writes  ; — 

“Undoubtedly  the  best  all  round  material  for  the 
covering  of  roofs  whether  for  the  hill  or  low  country  is 
the  Mangaloro  or  Oa'iont  tiles.  These  tiles  are  made 
of  the  best  clay,  are  W'ell  burnt,  of  good  shape  and 
make,  and  just  heavy  enough  to  keep  steady  under 
pressure  without  the  aid  of  weighting  down.  The 
Mangalore  tiles  are  nou-porous  aud  weather-proof  and 
maintiiii  an  even  temperature : they  are  so  cleanly 
made  that  ceilings  are  uot  required  in  ordinary  rooms. 
As  regards  cost,  the  Mangalore  tiled  roofing  with  the 
woodwork  complete  costs  about  R4  per  square  over  and 
above  the  cost  for  the  ordinary  half  tiled  roofing  in 
Colombo.  The  tiles  are  more  expensive  per  thousand, 
but  there  is  a saving  in  timber  in  their  favour. 

“ Many  buildings  have  of  recent  years  been  covered 
with  Mangalore  tiles  in  aud  around  Colombo,  and 
their  use  is  being  gradually  extended  through  agencies 
in  Co'ombo  and  Kandy. 

“The  subject  of  material  for  roof. covering  is  one  that 
should  engage  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the 
Technical  Institute.  This  interest  might  take  a practi- 
cal form  by  the  introduction  of  improvements  in 
the  preparation  of  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles 
tor  roofing,  as  also  in  the  preparation  of  canstio 
tiled  pavements  and  term  cotta  ornaments  for  archi' 
tectural  and  decorative  purposes. 

“ There  is  indeed  in  this  direction  a large  field  open  (o 
private  enterprise,  and  really  good  material  for  the 
purposes  abovenamed  may  bo  found  at  Seddawatto 
near  Colombo,  and  at  Katugastota  and  Gatembe  near 
Kandy.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a knowledge  of  the 
preparation  of  the  material  and  the  aid  of  the  newest 
plant,  backed  of  course  by  capital,  for  developing  an 
industry  which  would  be  apreciated  throughout  the 
island.’’ 

♦ " 

Tue  Australian  Siie-Oak  has  been  aoolimatised 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  there  seems  every  likeli- 
hood that  it  will  prosper  apace  in  that  compara- 
tively bleak  quarter.  The  specimens  which  have 
so  far  flourished  best  on  Dee-side  have  been  pro- 
duced from  seed  brought  over  from  Tasmania,  and 
the  young  saplings  are  reported  to  make  headway 
at  the  rate  of  18  inches  a year.  This  is  as  much 
as  they  do  at  the  Antipodes,  and  as  the  she-oak 
gives  the  best  firewood  the  world  produces  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  its  cultivation  in  the  Eo.ith  may 
, extend  rapidly.— it’, 
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CINCHONA  BABE  AND  QUININE. 

[Annual  Ebpobt  by  0,  E.  Boeheinger  & Sohne  : 
Waldhof  near  Mannheim.] 

Waldhof  near  Mannheim,  12th  Jan,,  1891. 
Quinine. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  just  past 
manufacturers  of  quinine  were  occupied,  even  more 
than  the  rest  of  mankind,  with  the  consequences  of  the 
influenza.  The  consumption  of  quinine  during  the 
period  that  the  epidemic  prevailed  has  been  calculated 
at  3,000,000  cz.  and  that  estimate  is  certainly  rather 
below,  than  above  the  truth.  We  are  moreover,  of  the 
opinion  that  since  the  period  in  question,  the  consump- 
tion of  quinine  in  general,  and  especially  in  Europe 
has  increased  considerably.  Probably  those  physicians 
who  were  about  to  relegate  quinine  to  the  category  of 
obsolete  medicines  have  since  become  of  a quite  differ- 
ent opinion. 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1890,  the 
movements  of  the  market  were  perfectly  natural,  and 
always  the  legitimate  results  of  the  situation.  From 
Is  2^d  per  oz,  on  the  1st.  January,  the  price  rose  in 
consequence  of  the  large  demand  during  the  months 
Jan. -February  to  Is  3jd  to  Is  4d  per  cz.  and  followed 
the  decline  of  the  epidemic  during  March-April  by  going 
back  to  Is  2Jd,  oscillated  during  the  quiet  summer 
months  between  Is  and  Is  Id,  and  in  Angust  rose 
again  in  consequence  of  large  orders  from  America  to 
Is  2d,  Only  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  was  the 
market  “ artifloially”  influenced : heavy  forced  sales 
depressed  the  price  down  to  12Jd  to  Is  Id  first  hand, 
and  11  to  lljd  second  hand. 

Prices  op  Sulphate  of  Quinine. 

On  1st  Jan.  peroz  On  1st  Jan.  per  oz 

1891  Is  to  Is  Id  1878  10s  4d 

1890  Is  2id  „ Is  3d  1877  10s  lOd 

1889  la  3^d  „ Is  4d  1876  6s  7d 

1888  2s  ,>  2s  2d  1875  6s  4d 

1887  i,  2a  3d  1874  9s 

1886  2s  8d  „ 2s  9d  1873  7s  lOd 

1885  >t  4s  3d  1872  7s  8d 

1884  7s  „ 7s  6d  1871  7s  4d 

1883  6s  9d  „ 7s  1870  6s  8d 

1882  9s  6d  „ lOs  1869  4s  9d 

1881  lOs  3d  „ 10a  6d  1868  4s  8d 

. 1880  lls  „ 11s  6d  1822  40s 

1879  12s 

Conditions  in  the  producing  countries  remain  subject 
to  the  same  tendency  already  indicated  by  ns.  The 
cultivation  of  the  Cinchona  in  Ceylon  steadily  decreases, 
and  yields  place  to  the  planting  cf  tea  and  other  more 
profitable  growths.  The  number  of  two  year  old  Cin- 
chona trees  in  Ceylon,  that  as  recently  as  1868,  was 
reckoned  at  70  millions,  in  1886  bad  declined  to  35 
millions,  and  at  present  is  estimated  at  only  19  millions. 
The  falling  off  in  last  year’s  exports  of  bark  from  Cey- 
lon compared  with  1885  86  amounts  to  6,670,000 1’b. 
equivalent  to  about  2,250,000  oz.  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Java  on  the  other  hand  sends  oontinually  larger 
supplies  of  bark ; 

Export  of  Bark  from  Java 
during  the  season  from  1st  July  to  30ih  June. 

Amsterdam  lb.  Amsterdam  lb. 

1889-90  abt.  4,750,000  1885-86  abt.  1,531,156 

1888-89  4,415,000  1884-85  1,195,976 

1887-88  3,492,913  1883-84  1,104,534 

1886-87  2,2.30,276  1882-83  420,668 

From  1st  July  30th  November, 
Amsterdam  lb.  Amsterdam  lb. 

1890  abt.  2,4.50,000  1887  abt.  1,781,5.58 

1889  2,019,086  1886  922,141 

1888  1,825,273  1885  591,085 

In  the  year  1869  the  total  export  of  cinchona  bark 
from  Java  was  only  700  A.  lb.  In  respect  to  this 
product,  the  increasing  importance  of  Java  as  com- 
pared with  Ceylon,  is  farther  illustrated  by  a com- 
parison of  the  London  and  Amsterdam  public  sales. 
The  first  auction  at  Amsterdam  of  8/6  kilos  of 
cinchona  bark  took  place  on  20th  October  1870.  Up 
to  1883  only  one  or  two  public  sales  of  bark  wore  held 
there  annually,  but  since  1889  the  number  of  Amster- 
dam inctiona  has  risen  to  ten  yearly, 


Public  Sales  of  Bark  in  London. 

1890  67,528  packages 

1889  70,635  „ 

1888  90,470  „ 

1887  99,436  „ 

of  which  were  sold 

cz.  Suipb.  Quinine. 

1890  45,460  packages  contg.  abt.  4,020,000 
1889  ....  „ 4,350,000 

Public  Sales  of  Bark  in  Amsterdam. 


packgs. 

with  abt.  lb. 

contg.  abt.  oz. 
Snip.  Qninine. 

1890 

39,636 

7,196,000 

4.250.000 

2.720.000 

1889 

24,749 

4 562,000 

1888 

18,216 

3.158,000 

1,880,000 

1887 

2,007,000 

1,190,000 

1886 

1,439,000 

858,000 

of  which  were  sold 

1890  about  6,384,000  lb,  contg.  abt.  3,826,000  oz. 
Sulph.  Quinice. 

In  point  of  fact  therefore,  os  regards  the  quantity 
of  qninine  contained  in  the  bark  sold  Amsterdam  has 
almost  placed  itself  on  a par  with  the  London  market, 
and  this  year  may  vciy  likely  overtake  it.  It  were 
however  prudent  not  to  indulge  in  any  exaggerated 
speculations  in  this  respect,  since  the  outlook  in 
cinchona  cultivation  in  Java  seeem.s  by  no  means  so 
rosy  as  frequently  described.  The  fact  that  the  West 
Java  Cinchona  Cultivation  Maatsebappy  has  resolved 
to  uproot  about  2,000,000  cinchona  trees  on  two  of  its 
four  estates,  suggests  at  all  events  the  advisability  of 
cautious  judgment  in  the  question. 

The  number  of  cinchona  trees  in  Java  is  at  present 
estimated  at  about  32  millions. 

Export  from  Malabar  Coast. 

The  supply  of  bark  last  year  was  smaller  than 
in  1888-89. 

. From  1st  July  to  30th  June. 

lb.  lb. 

1889-90..  ..  1,833,622  1886  87..  ..  272,048 

1888-89..  ..  2,218,700  1885-86..  ..  794,528 

1887-88,.  ..  1,070,160 

The  decrease  is  very  little  due  to  local  nianafactnre 
of  quinine,  since  in  the  last  year  under  report,  only 
234  lb.  of  quinine  were  made  in  the  Government 
factories,  and  as  before  at  a cost  considerably  greater 
than  the  price  of  the  drug  if  bought  in  Europe. 

Experiments  carried  cn  in  India  since  1886  have 
furnished  proof  of  the  interesting  fact  that  by  manur- 
ing the  cinchona,  its  contents  in  qninine  can  be  in- 
creased. The  natural  cinchona  officinalis  (11  year  old 
trees)  for  example,  which  contains  on  an  average  only 
3 percent  of  quinine,  under  treatment  wi'h  manure 
gave  the  following  results: — 

With  lime  and  cattle  manure  5.19  to  5.98  per  cent 

fish  manure  5.94  „ 6.82  „ 

bone-meal  and  cattle  manure  5.35  „ 5.97  ,, 

bone-meal  4.95  ,, 

With  21  year  old  trees  (renewed  bark), 
fish  manure  8.43  per  cent 

bone-meal  7.02  „ 

Mossed  bark.  Natural  hark, 

fish  manure  5.97  per  cent.  I fish  manure  5.54  per  cent 
bone-meal  7.02  ,,  | bone-meal  6.85  ,, 

The  agents  employed  enrich  the  bark  more  especially 
of  the  fast  growing  Succirnbrss,  Ledgers  and  Hybrids, 
and  act  more  energetically  upon  younger  than  older 
trees. 

Bolivia 

sent  last  year  a larger  proportion  of  its  high  standard 
bark  to  Hamburg,  viz.  about  2,188  bales  of  about  70  lb. 
each.  The  London  receipts  were  : 

1890  6,574  bales.  1886  3.979  bales. 

1889  7,552  do  1885  2 599  do 

1888  7,810  do  1884  2,866  do 

1887  7,190  - do  1883  2,774  do 

The  cultivation  of  the  Cinchona  tree  is  becoming  un- 
profitable also  in  Bolivia.  The  number  of  trees  at  pie- 
sept  under  cultivation  is  said  to  exceed  15  millions. 
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about  two-tbirds  of  them  being;  in  the  province  of 
Mapiri  near  the  northern  border  whose  business  centre 
is  Sorrato. 

The  export  of  Cinchona  bark  from  the  0‘ber  South 
American  states  is  inconsiderable. 

Expoet  from  Mabacaibo. 

1889  195,750  lb. 

Exports  fbom  Savanilla. 

1889  198,660  lb. 

1888  385,836  lb. 

Jamaica. 

hoe  not  yet  realised  the  exprolations  entertained.  The 
Government  plantations  yielded  only  : 

1888  3,321  lb. 

1887  17,000  „ 

1886  12,541  „ 

Peicb  or  Cinchona  Bark  in  London. 
on  1st  Jannarv  1891  l|d  to  IJd  per  unit 
' 1890  l|d  to  2 d do  do 
1889  l|d  to  l|d  do  do 
1888  2jd  to  2Jd  do  do 
1887  3id  to  3|d  do  do 
1886  4^d  to  5 d do  do 
1885  6 d to  7 d do  do 


The  supplies  from  the  other  expcrting;  countries  are 
about  sufficient  to  cover  the  demand  for  druggist  quills. 
Stocks  of  bark  in  London  about  2,000,000  oz. 

Consumption  in  1890  ,,  9,750,000  „ 

estimated  „ „ 1891  „ 7,000,000  „ 

With  the  help  of  the  given  data  it  will  not  be  found 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion  concerning  the  position  of 
quinine. 

Cocaine. — The  profits  of  manufacturers,  alike  of 
crude  cocaine  and  of  the  hydrochlorate,  that  were 
greatly  reduced  already  in  1888,  were  still  further  cur- 
tailed last  year.  At  times  indeed,  sales  could  only  be 
effected  at  a loss  to  manufacturers,  for  whilst  the  high 
rates  for  coca  leaves  were  fully  maintained,  the  price 
of  crude  cocaine  and  bydrocnlorate  fell  steadily  still 
further  from  month  to  month.  We  referred  already 
last  July  to  the  disproportion  between  the  rates  for 
raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article.  Since 
then  however  the  position  has  become  greatly  changed. 
Not  only  coca  but  also  cocaine  has  risen  very  consider- 
bly  in  price* 


Avbbage  Percentage  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine. 


Ceylon  Cinchona  bark 

East  Indian 

Java 

Galisaya  cultivated 


1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

2J 

2| 

24  per  cent. 

2 

2 

24  do 

4 

4 do 

44 

44  do 

a crnsideiablo  decrease  : 

31st  Dec.  1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 


pkgs. 

48,213 

67,181 

66,754 

59,619 


31st  Dec.  1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 


Estimated  in  English  pounds 
American  Java,  Ceylon,  Indian 
1890  3,360.000  5,000,000 

1889  4,126,069  5,700,960 

1888  4,404,960  5,332,800 

1887  5,174,365  4,485,600 


pkgs. 

62,350 
61,690 
80,600 
99,667 

Total. 

8,350,000 

9,827,019 

9,737,760 

9,659,965 


Herewith  is  included  a considerable  quantity  of  bark 
unsuitable  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  percentage 
of  the  stocks  of  bark  in  London,  on  31st  December 
1890,  does  not  probably  exceed  2,000,000  oz.  sulphate 
of  quiuine.  Regarding  the  quantity  of  quinine  held  at 
second  band  in  London,  opinions  differ  greatly.  It  is 
however  supposed  that  the  major  portion  is  held  firmly, 
and  will  be  brought  into  the  market  only  at  consider- 
ably higher  rates.  Stocks  of  bark  and  quinine  elsewhere 
are  unimportant. 

The  consumption  of  quinine  by  the  world  in  general 
is  steadily  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  10  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  under  normal  conditions  (without 
influenza)  is  estimated  for  the  present  year  at  about 
seven  million  ounce  s- 

Tbe  large  and  constantly  growing  share  of  America 
in  the  general  consumption  is  best  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 


Import  of  Quinine  in  North  America. 


oz.  oz. 


1874 

(fiscal  year)  68,097 

1882  (fiscal  year) 

794,495 

T875 

12,279 

1883 

1,055,764 

1876 

...  22.746 

1884 

1,263,732 

1877 

75  804 

1885 

1,390,126 

1878 

17,649 

1886 

1,251,556 

1879 

...  228,348 

1887 

2,180,157 

1880 

416,998 

1888 

1,603,936 

1881 

408,861 

1889 

2,825.008 

from  1st  Jan.  to 

20th  Deo.  1890 

3,374,300 

We  herewith  give  a resume  of  those  statistics  as  ore 
ef  chief  importance,  reduced  to  ounces  of  sulphate  of 
quinine. 

Export  of  bark 

from  Ceylon  Ih.  tz. 

1890  abt.  8,800,000  c.  2^  per  cent.  abt.  3,000,000 
Export  of  bark 

from  Java  lb.  oz. 

1890  abt.  5,280,000  o.  4 per  cent.  abt.  3,380,000 
Total  6,880,000  oz. 


TEA  PREPARATION  IN  CHINA. 

It  is  rumoured,  says  a Foochow  correspondent  of  the 
North-China  Herald,  that  a few  wealthy  natives  intend 
to  purchase  maobinery  for  preparing  tea,  and  set  up 
an  establishment  for  that  purpose  in  Rien-ning  Fn. 
No  charges,  we  understand,  will  be  made  to  owners  of 
tea  for  the  first  year,  and  thereafter  *the  charge  wil. 
be  far  less  than  the  cost  of  manual  labour.  The  idea  is 
undoubtedly  an  excellent  one,  as  many  tea  growers  can- 
not purchase  such  expensive  machinery,  and  no  doubt  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity 
to  have  their  teas  manufactured  in  a better  way  than 
at  present,  especially  if  the  cost  would  be,  as  is  said, 
far  less  than  band  labour.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
the  promoters  will  carry  the  above  plan  through,  when, 
we  doubt  not,  many  others  will  follow  suit. 


THE  NON-KPEPING  QUALITIES  OP 
CEYLON  TEA. 

Some  months  ago  our  fo’.uorns  contained  correspond- 
ence and  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  non  keeping 
qi  alit'es  of  Ceylon  tea,  and  the  effect  of  long  or  short 
fermentation  as  the  result.  It  ivas  held  by  many  that 
the  longer  the  fermentation  ths  longer  would  the  tea 
keep  its  fiavonr  and  condition,  while  the  opposite 
theory  was  held  by  more  than  one  experienced  tea- 
taster,  and,  to  test  the  matter  as  well  as  it  could  be 
tested,  we  obtained  few  samples  of  tea  manufactured 
from  the  same  roll  but  subjected  to  difl'erent  periods 
of  fermentation.  One  sample  had  only  half-an-hcur’s 
fermentation  ; another  two  houis’ ; a third  four  hours’ ; 
and  a fourth  six  hours’,  'riiese  four  teas  were  tasted 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Tarrant  on  the  29th  of  August,  1890, 
and  he  gave  his  opinion  that  the  tea  fermented  for 
two  hours  was  decidedly  better  than  that  fermented 
for  half-an-hour,  and  that  that  tea  had  better  quality 
than  the  four  hours’  fermented  tea,  but  was  much 
inferior  in  strength.  The  six  hours’  fermented  tea,  he 
said,  was  much  the  worst.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
length  of  fermeutation  was  not  known  to  Mr.  Tarrant 
when  tasting. 

These  samples  were  enclosed  in  lend  and  put  in  tin 
cases  sealed  and  kept  by  us  in  a dry  place  till  yesterday 
(so  that  they  have  been  over  five  months  in  lead), 
when  they  were  opened  and  again  liquored.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  half-hour  fermented  tea  was  declared 
to  be  much  the  best,  having  gone  off  least,  and 
retained  its  flavor  far  the  best.  There  was  little 
to  chcose  between  the  two  hours’  and  fouc  hours’ 
fermented  less.  Both  bad  gone  off  about  "qually, 
whilst  the  six  hours’  fermented  tea  had  gone  off  more 
thon  any  of  the  others.  The  following  is  a tabulated 
statement  of  the  result : — 

Samples  manafaotuied  from  leaf;  medium  plucking 
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elevation  between  5,000  and  C,000  feet;  good  soft 
wither  ; rolled  in  Jackson’s  Excelsior ; fired  in  Venetian  ; 
temperature  during  time  of  manufacture  about  80°. 
After  rolling  half-hour  small  sifted  out,  and  large 
leaf  re-rolled  another  half-hour  hard.  Samples 
manufactured  from  same  roll. 


A. 

Tasted  29th  iiugust  1890. 
Half-hour  fermented 

Order  of  Merit, 
2nd 

£. 

Two  hours 

1st 

0. 

Four  hours 

3rd 

D. 

Six  hours 

4th 

First  in  order  of  merit  decidedly  better  than  second. 
Second  has  much  better  quality  and  flavor  than  No. 
3 but  is  much  inferior  in  strength.  Fourth  is  deci- 
dedly the  worst. 

(Signed)  nEEBEET  T.tEEANT. 

29th  August  1890 1 

The  above  teas  were  opened  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1891 — five  mouths  afterwards,  and  the  following  is 
the  report  ; — 

A-  Decidedly  the  best.  Had  gone  off  the  least  and 
still  retained  its  flavor, 

B.  'i  Cannot  separate  these  two  teas.  Both  gone  off 

0.  >a  good  deal. 

D,  3 Much  the  worst  from  every  point  of  view. 
Had  gone  off  altogether. 

(Signed)  Heeheet  Taerant. 

— Local  “Times.” 

^ 

THE  KOLA-NUT  TEAHE. 

At  the  Liverpool  County  Court  before  his  honor, 
Judge  Collier,  Messrs.  Broadbridge  & Co,,  of 
Li  verpool,  general  produce  dealers,  brought  an 
action  against  Messrs.  Thomas  Christy  k Co  , London, 
drug  importers,  to  recover  the  sum  ol  SOI  lOs  2d,  the 
price  of  nine  barrels  of  kola  nuts  which  were  sold  by 
the  plaintiffs  to  the  defendants  on  November  IT  last, 
Mr.  Steel  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  and  Mr.  Pickford 
for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Steel,  in  opening  the  case,  put  in  letters  and 
correspondenoe  which  had  passed  between  the  plaintiffs 
and  defendants  in  refereuca  to  the  kola  nuts.  The 
plaintiff's  on  November  7 wrote  to  iho  defendants, 
asking  them  if  tliey  were  buying  kola  nuts,  as  they 
were  brokers  in  Liverpool  and  their  friends  had  some 
for  sale.  On  November  12  defendants  replied  that 
they  were  buyers  of  kola  nuts,  if  of  good  quality  and 
reasonable  price.  Plaintiff’s  then  sent  samples  of  the 
nnts  to  the  defendants,  and  stated  that  the  owners 
would  accept  6d  per  lb.  The  s.imples  were  sent  on 
November  14bh  aud  on  the  15th  defendants  agreed  to 
purchase  certain  nine  bariel--.  Defendants  said  that 
some  of  the  barrels  were  not  as  good  as  the  others, 
and  for  these  they  would  give  5d  per  lb.,  aud  that 
if  the  offer  was  accepted,  plaintiffs  were  to  forward 
the  lot  to  iheir  address,  but  the  plaintiffs  were  to 
examine  each  lot  aud  see  that  there  was  no  palm  oil 
on  the  nuts.  There  was  no  palm  oil  on  the 
nuts  and  on  the  1/  th  the  barrels  of  kola  nuts 
were  sent.  On  receiving  the  nuts  detendants  wrote 
that  they  were  not  up  to  sample  and  were  of  an 
inferior  quality.  They  offered  to  pay  4d  per  lb.  for 
certain  samples.  Plaintiffs  replied  that  their  samplas 
fairly  represented  the  bulk,  and  they  could  take  no 
reduction.  Hence  the  dispute.  Plaintiffs  offered 
according  to  the  conditions  of  sale  of  the 
Oeueral  Brokers’  Association,  to  leave  the  dispute  to 
arbitration.  PhuuUffs  ssid  they  did  not  sell  on  “ guar- 
anteed sound,”  but  “ according  to  sample.”  They 
asked  for  payment  of  the  nuts,  as  dofendaiits  would 
not  have  arbitration  in  the  case.  On  Dec.  3rd  difen- 
dauts  sent  to  th.e  plaintiffs  a cheque  for  22^  4s  101 
instead  of  the  30/  7s  lOd  which  plaintiffs  claimed.  They 
returned  the  che<iue.  Defendants  lead  now  paid  tlio 
22Ms  lOd  into  court,  and  thtty  claimed  tho  sum  of  If 
Is  whief  they  had  jiiid  in  Loudon  to  outside  brokers  to 
examine  tlio  kola  nuts  tin  ro. 

George  Frederick  Howard,  amomberof  tho  plaintiffs’ 
firm,  said:  On  Oct.  22nd  wo  received  a cousigninont 

qt  kola  uuts,  aud  sold  this  cousigumeut  as  tho  brokers. 


The  nuts  came  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  When 
the  steamer  arrived  the  nuts  were  stored  in  Liverpool. 
They  were  unpacked  aud  emptied  out  on  the  floor  in 
bulk.  Each  lot  was  kept  separate.  On  Nov.  12th  I 
gave  instruotions  to  my  warehousemsn  to  take  some 
samples.  Tnreo  samples  were  taken  and  sent  by  my 
foreman  to  the  defendants.  I was  not  present  when 
these  samples  vrere  tiken.  I saw  the  large 
samples  in  our  office  which  were  brought  from  the 
warehouse.  The  largest  sample  from  five  barrels  would 
bo  about  10  lb  and  the  others  much  smaller.  I ex- 
amined the  samples  and  found  that  those  from  five 
barrels  were  bright,  clear,  good  kola  nuts,  and  in  good 
condition.  Three  barrels  aud  a ca^e  were  not  so  bright. 
The  nuts  in  the  five  barrels  were  in  a good  condition, 
except  a few.  Some  of  them  wore  mouldy  and  of  a 
dark  colour.  Fresh  kola  nuts  ought  to  bo  ot  a briglitish 
colour.  We  cut  the  dark  ones  open  to  see  if  the 
damage  extended,  hut  found  it  only  existed  on  the 
outside.  Tha  condition  of  the  othe.  lols  was  similar, 
but  they  bad  not  such  a brighi  appearance.  They 
were  of  a redbrick  odour.  I did  not  see  the  small 
samples  sent  to  London. 

Cross-examined:  We  sold  the  uuts  as  brokers 

for  the  firm  of  Henty  & Co.  I have  not  a great 
experience  of  these  kola  nuts,  I have  sold  them 
before,  but  not  the  fresh  ones.  This  was  the  first 

lot  of  fresh  ones  we  sold.  I have  seen  three  or  four 

lots  of  fresh  ones.  My  firm  are  general  produce 
brokers.  In,ver  saw  the  hii  k of  the  nuts.  It  is  not 
customary  to  do  so  when  goods  are  sold  as  samples. 
The  warehouseman  saw  the  nuts.  After  being  stored 
the  uuts  were  out  of  the  barrels  all  the  time.  When 
sold  they  were  repacked.  The  nuts  were  good  lots. 
The  firm  did  not  sell  on  “guarantee  sound,”  but  on 
“ sample.”  The  firm  knew  that  a few  of  the  nuts 

were  not  sound.  The  sample  was  a fair  sample  of  the 

bulk.  The  firm  took  a smaller  price  for  the  uuts 
because  they  were  not  so  fresh  as  on  arrival.  It  was 
true  they  were  deteriorating  and  beginning  to  grow 
mouldy.  I do  not,  however,  think  that  th;  y had  de- 
teriorated to  the  extent  of  Id.  per  lb.  When  I re- 
ceived the  complaint  about  the  condition  otihehulk 
sent  to  Loudon  I did  not  get  them  examined  on  my 
own  behalf,  as  I desired  ttie  matter  to  go  to  arbitra- 
tion. Tho  arbitrators  would  then  have  had  the  samples 
examined.  When  I found  the  defendants  would  not 
arbitrate  I thought  it  was  no  use  for  me  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  matter.  According  to  the  rules  of  the 
General  Pruduce  Brokers’  Association  each  side  in  a 
dispu'e  could  appoint  an  arbitrator.  If  one  side 
ueglecied  after  three  days’  notice  to  do  so,  the  As- 
sociation could  appoint  one.  The  defendants  sent 
down  samples  of  what  they  said  the  bulk  of  the  ko'a 
nuts  were  like.  The  arbitrators  could  have  called 
for  whatever  samples  they  liked  if  appointed.  Defen- 
dants had  the  nuts.  I am  not  a member  of  the 
General  Brokers’  Associariun.  I never  named  an  arbi- 
trator because  the  goods  had  gone  from  the  firm’s 
possession,  and  arbitration  would  have  been  no  good. 
Tho  defendants  ignored  everything,  aud  it  would  have 
been  no  good,  going  on  without  them.  The  delay  in 
selling  th<?  goods  caused  them  to  deteriorate  to  a 
slight  extent.  If  they  had  been  quickly  sold  they 
could  have  got  Id  pir  lb.  more.  » 

Eobeit  Taylor,  the  plaintiffs’  warehouseman,  corobefy 
rated  the  last  witness’s  testimony.  He  also  said  the 
nuts  were  sampled  by  means  of  a spade.  They'  were 
lifted  by  a spade  into  paper.  A shovel  was  employed 
to  got  as  fair  a sample  as  they  could.  The  general 
condition  of  the  nuts  was  good,  although  some  were 
not  sound.  The  nnts  were  all  mixed  through  when  a 
sample  was  taken.  After  taking  the  large  samples  they 
were  taken  up  to  the.  office, 

Cross-examiusd : I have  seen  many  samples 

of  kola  nuts  in  different  warehouses.  I have 
seen  fresh  ones.  The  nuts  were  tampled  alter 
they  had  been  lying  on  the  floor  for  three  days. 

I did  not  examine  the  nuts  when  I put  them  in 
the  barrels  ngaio. 

Ee-0xamined  by  Mr.  Steel: — The  nuts  were  brought 
from  the  quay  on  Oct.  27th  and  were  emptied  on  the 
floor  a week  after  to  keep  them  dry.  Ihe  nuts  would 
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beon  the  quay  for  about  four  days  before  they  were 
removod. 

Arthur  BroadbridgOj  a flaleaman  in  the  einploy  of  the 
plaintiffs,  said  ho  took  tlitee  samples  of  nuts  on  Nov. 
12lh  ftom  the  bulk,  and  on  the  14th  took  three  sam- 
ples from  these  for  defendants.  He  put  his  hands  in 
the  centre  of  the  pile  to  see  if  the  smaller  samples  v,ere 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  big  sample  retained.  Some 
of  the  nuts  were  a little  brown  and  rusty.  There  were 
only  one  or  two  mouldy  ones.  One  of  tne  marks  of  the 
goods  were  not  so  good  as  another, 

Mr.  Steel  : — We  look  a less  price  for  these. 
Oross-examined  ; — The  sample  I took  was  .a 
selected  sample  from  a _ large  sample.  I was 
about  ton  minutss  over  it.  If  I had  made  a 
mistake  the  bulk  would  not  have  corresponded' 
with  the  large  sample.  The  p'aiutiffs’  business  was 
in  fibre,  oils,  kc.  Ho  never  saw  the  bulk  of  the  nuts. 
His  Honor:  Are  the  samples  improved  by  handling  ? 
Witness : No.  sir. 

Mr.  Steel  : If  you  rub  a nut  you  iuiprovc  its  colour 
Witness:  Yes;  bat  there  was  only  a little  mould  on 
some.  I took  every  pains  to  see  that  the  small 
samples  was  similar  to  the  large  one. 

This  was  the  plaintiffs’  ca'-e. 

Blr.  Fickford,  fur  the  defence,  said  he  would  call 
evidence  to  show  that  the  nuts  were  not  up  to  sample. 
Ho  submitted  that  the  only  question  was  whether  the 
deduction  they  hud  made  wa.s  correct.  Besides  tlii.s, 
ho  failed  to  see  how  the  plaintiffs  who  acted  as  brokers 
were  entitle'!  to  sue  as  principals.  Tuo  defendants 
knew  more  about  kola  nuts  than  anybody  else  in 
England.  Tliey  had  practically  made  the  trade  in  kola 
nuts  in  this  country.  They  had  called  in  Messrs.  Lam- 
bert & Strong,  who  had  great  experience  in  these  nuts, 
to  see  the  nuts.  Mr.  Lambert  would  teil  them  that 
the  bulk  of  the  luPs  did  not  coi  respond  with  the 
sample. 

The  defendant,  Thomas  Christy,  was  called,  _ and 
said  : I have  had  nine  cr^  ten  years’  expmieuce 
in  kola  nuts.  Until  a year  ago  ail  the  kola  uuis  which 
came  into  Europe  passed  through  my  hands,  f pointed 
out  to  the  plaintiffs  when  they  offered  the  nuts  for 
sale  that  mouldy  nuts  were  useless,  and  that  I must 
have  them  fresh.  The  nuts  are  used  medicinally, 
alio  for  refining  beer.  The  nuts  prevent  people  going 
on  drinking.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  P.ckford  : How  does  it  do  that  ? 

Witness:  It  makes  people  nauseate.  If  a man  is 
lying  insensibly  drunk  on. the  floor, or  under  the  table, 
and  a nut  were  put  into  his  mouth,  in  fifteen  minutes 
the  man  w<  aid  rise,  and  one  would  not  know  he 
had  drink.  Ho  7/ould  not  even  have  a headache.  Even 
if  within  four  or  fivo  days  ho  went  to  take  spirits 
again,  the  effects  of  the  nut  would  still  produce  a 
nausea  in  his  throat  and  month.  (Laughter.)  This 
was  a well-known  scientific  fact.  As  the  nuts  arc 
used  medicinally,  it  is  en  important  matter  not 
to  have  them  mouldy.  The  samples  of  nuts  I 
received  from  the  plaintiffs  looked  very  nice.  I 
was  attracted  by  the  nice  appearance  of  the  nuts, 
and  I entered  into  negotiations  for  them.  When 
the  bulk  came  forward,  I found  they  did  not  agree 
with  the  sample  at  all.  The  day  after  the  nuts  ar- 
rived I telegraphed  repeatedly  to  the  plaintitt's  about 
them,  in  order  to  come  to  some  arrangement.  A kola 
nut,  whou  once  it  becomes  mouldy,  changes  its  char- 
acter, and  becomes  a fungus.  They  are  then  o no 
use.  The  bulk  of  the  nuts  were  turned  out  in  Mr. 
Lambert's  presence,  and  they  were  wet,  slimy,  and 
mouldy  in  lutiiiy  instances.  The  keeping  of  tho  nuts 
a fortnight  in  tho  barrels  would  have  a tendency  to 
deteriorate  them.  Tho  top  of  the  barrels  would  bo 
bolter  than  the  bottom  and  centre.  Tho  nuts  on  ex- 
amination had  turned  out  not  to  bo  worth  as  much  as 
the  sum  sent  for  tliem.  I sent  a letter  to  the  plaintiffs 
to  examine  each  bag  as  to  their  couditiou,  and  to  see 
that  there  was  no  palm  oil  upon  them. 

Mr.  Steel  i There  was  none  in  fact. 

Cross-oxamiiied ; It  was  not  until  seven  days 
ago,  when  tho  nuts  came  hick  from  the  drier, 
that  I found  that  they  were  not  of  tho  value 
of  Mr.  L'lmbert’s  certificate.  I know  my  soli- 

tors  have  paid  the  .sum  of  2'il  'L  lOd  irto 


court.  X sent  the  mouldy  nuts  to  the  driers.  Messrs. 
Lambert  & l3:roug,  when  they  examined  the  nuts, 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  nuts  were  worth 
the  amount  certified,  i could  have  bought  nuts 
equal  to  the  sample  sent  to  me  for  3d  per  lb.  in 
London.  I gave  the  higher  price  for  the  nuts  in 
Liverpool  because  I wanted  them  for  growing  pur- 
po.ses.  I send  them  all  over  the  world.  At  the  time 
I purchased  the  uuts  I looked  upon  the  plaintiffs  as 
my  brokers.  The  money  I sent  was  returned.  If 
kola  nuts  are  bruised  or  expressed  to  tho  atmo- 
sphere any  time  they  deteriorate. 

Mr.  Lambert  (of  tho  firm  of  Lambert  & Strong, 
London)  said  he  bad  examined  the  nuts  at  the 
request  of  tho  defendant,  and  gave  him  a certificate 
of  the  v.alue.  Ho  thought  he  was  called  in  by 
both  sides  as  an  arbitrator. 

Some  .argura'suta  by  the  counsel  en.sucd,  Mr  Pick- 
ford  ma'utaiuiug  that  Ihe  plaiutiffa  were  not  entitled 
to  sue,  as  tlm  plaiuiiffs  could  not  be  brokers  and 
principals  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Steel  raid  that  the  defendants,  in  paying  the 
money  which  bad  been  returned  to  them,  admitted 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  the  right  people  to  sue. 
Plaintiffs  had  the  good.s  consigned  to  them  for  sale. 
Ho  would  ask  his  honor  to  say  that  there  was 
no  tender. 

Mr.  Pickford  said  the  defence  of  tender  was  no 
good  uulcis  the  money  w.is  paid  into  court. 

Mr.  Steel : The  defendants  having  paid  the  money 
into  court,  we  could  non  get  it  uulil  there  had  been 
a judgment. 

His  Honor  remarked  that  he  thought-  the  coa- 
teutiou  of  Mr.  Pickford  about  the  plaintiffs  not  being 
able  to  sue  came  too  late. 

Mr.  Pickford  said  that  money  which  was  paid  into 
court  was  paid  to  the  plaintift's. 

His  Honor  s.sid  he  must  toke  time  to  consider 
the  question  whether  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to 
sue  or  not.  He  would  also  require  time  to  consider 
the  question  of  tender,  and  would  therefore  reserve 
judgment. 

By  permission  of  his  honor  plaintiff  was  recalled, 
and,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Steel,  said  he  received  com- 
cii'siou  from  Messrs.  Plenty  & Co.  of  per  cent  for 
selling  on  their  account. 

His  Honor;  I will  consider  my  judgment,  and 
deliver  it  on  a laterday. 


Judgment. 

{^Delivered  on  Friday,  Jan.  3,  1S91) 

His  Honor  said : I find  that  the  nuts  delivered 
were  not  equal  to  sample,  and  that  the  sum  of  23/. 
5s.  10(/.  is  the  sum  which  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled 
to  recover.  The  tender  of  22/.  4s.  lOd.  was,  therefore, 
insufficient,  and  my  juelgment  must  be  for  the  plain- 
tiffs for  23/.  5.S.  lOd.  But,  except  as  to  the  costs  paid 
into  court,  I direct  that  the  judgment  shall  not  carry 
oostr,  the  defendants  being  practically  successful  in 
the  notion.  A point  was  raised  at  the  hearing,  and 
left  for  my  decision,  as  to  whether  the  iilaintilfs  were 
entitled  to  recover  at  all  from  the  defendants,  inas- 
much as  they  had  acted  as  defendants’  brokers  in 
the  transaction.  This  contention  rested  on  a bought- 
note  dated  November  17,  which  was  (so  far  as  is 
material)  in  the  following  terms: — “We  have  this 
day  bought  for  you  the  following  goods.  Customary 
allowances  and  Liverpool  general-brokers’  condi- 
tions of  sale.  Payment  (before  delivery  if  required), 
cash,  in  fourteen  days,  less  2^-  per  cent.,  brokerage 
1 per  cent.  Signed,  Broadbndge  & Co.”  Prompted 
I suppose,  by  the  desire  to  get  a commission  from 
both  parties  (for  Mr.  Howard  admitted  that  he 
received  commission  from  his  selling  principal), 
Messrs.  Broadbridge  were  induced  to  represent  tliem- 
selves  in  this  note  as  the  brokers  for  Messrs.  Christy 
A Co.  If  they  were  really  so,  of  course  they  could 
not  recover  in  this  action,  but  1 think  that  tlia 
correapondence  shows  that  they  wore  acting  ag 
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Bellers’  brokers,  with  an  undisclosed  principal ; and, 
although  they  coll  themselves  brokers,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  describe  them  as  factors.  And  the 
transaction,  notwithstanding  the  bought-note,  was, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  sale  and  purchase  between  the 
plaintiffs,  who  had  possession  of  the  goods,  and  the 
defendants;  and  the  defendants,  after  having  re 
ceivfd  the  bought-note,  took  the  same  view,  for 
they  tendered  the  22f.  4s.  lOd.  I think,  therefore, 
that  the  plaintiffs  are  not  precluded  on  this  ground 
from  recovering. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 

^ 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  BROKEllS. 

Litigiousness  is  not  the  prominent  ctiaractoristic 
of  the  fraternity  of  brokers  of  our  day — at  least, 
not  of  those  whose  dealings  are  chiefly  in  drugs. 
Very  rarely  do  we  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
anything  about  the  law  which  governs  their  trans- 
actions from  the  conclusive  test  of  a contest  in  the 
courts.  The  case  tried  before  the  County  Court 
judge  at  Liverpool,  the  report  of  which  we 
give  above,  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  a display  of  ingenious  legal  lore, 
and  we  are  a little  disappointed  that  his  Honour 
of  that  court  should  have  contented  himself  with  so 
ingeniously  gliding  round  the  difficulty  which  had 
been  raised,  in  the  somewhat  uninteresting  judgment 
which  we  have  to  record.  Whether  the  sellers  and 
the  buyers  of  the  kola  nuts  in  question  are  equally 
satisfied,  or  equally  dissatisfied,  we  do  not  know  ; 
their  dispute  was  not  a very  imposing  one,  and 
onlookers  are  likely  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  decision  is  a practically  just  one.  But,  out  of 
curiosity,  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  have 
had  a judicial  essay  on  the  interesting  point  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  whether  the  brokers,  taking  as 
they  did,  and  as  is  usual  in  their  business  a 
commission  from  both  buyer  and  seller,  were  in  a 
position  to  sue  one  of  the  parties  as  if  they  were 
principals.  We  suppose  the  custom  of  the  double 
percentage  is  so  well  established,  and  so  universally 
understood,  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  its 
legality  for  brokers;  but  there  are, plenty  of  oases 
from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  such  a system 
is  scarcely  permissible  to  other  persons  acting  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity. 

In  Judge  Collier’s  view,  the  plantifl's  in  the  case 
reported  were  to  be  regarded  rather  as  factors  than 
as  brokers.  If  they  were  such,  they  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  sue.  But  the  bought  note,  in 
which  they  expressly  held  themselves  out  as  the 
agents,  for  the  buyers,  was  inconsistent  with  tbeir 
legal  standing  as  factors,  and  had  to  be  r garded 
with  amiable  charity  by  the  learned  judge.  The 
truth  is  that  the  broker’s  business,  as  it  is  now 
conducted,  is  not  very  clearly  defined.  To  a con- 
siderable extent  it  is  governed  by  the  Factors  Act, 
1889,  but  the  generally-understood  distinction  be- 
tween factors  and  brokers  is,  that  factors  have 
possession  of  the  goods  they  sell,  and  that  brokers 
have  not.  When  they  are  not  factors  in  the  legal 
sense,  they  are  simply  meroantile  agents,  and  are 
subject  to  the  ordinary  laws,  even  if  these  should 
clash  with  their  own  carefully-devised  rules  and 
conditions.  Until  the  Act  of  14,  brokers  in  the 
City  of  London  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Corporation,  and  were  liable  to  a penalty  if  they 
assumed  the  title.  They  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  a certain  course  of  conduct,  one  stipulation 
being  that  they  should  not  buy  and  sell  merchandise 
on  their  own  account.  The  Corporation  did  not 
rigidly  t-nforoo  ils  rights,  took  fees  from  those 
willing  to  pay  them,  and  generally  left  others  alone. 
The  Brokers  Act  of  1884,  by  abolishing  the  control 
of  the  City  authorities,  removed  the  restrictions  on 
the  business  as  well  as  on  the  title, 


Brokers  have  a rather  mixed  record  in  our  history. 
The  name  seems  to  have  come  into  rise  in  England 
first  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  from  then  on  to 
the  sixteenth  century  the  middlemen  in  trade  were 
called  brokers,  broggers,  and  brocars  promiscuously. 
Broggers  are  mentioned  in  a statue  of  Richard  II,, 
which  requires  that  they  shall  not  practise  as  such 
in  any  mystery  except  they  be  chosen  by  such 
mystery.  The  name  is  said  to  have  descendend  from 
the  Norman-French  “ brokier,"  and  that  from  the 
old  French  “ br,  chier,”  which  meant  one  who 
tapped  or  broached  wine.  The  modern  dealers  in 
'“wine  from  the  wood”  are  the  original  and  most 
genuine  of  brokers.  But  as  foreign  trade  grew,  and 
imports  from  foreign  countries  became  more  abun- 
dant, the  men  who  found  customers  for  the  cargoes 
reaching  our  ports  became  by  far  tne  richest  and 
most  highly-esteemed  of  the  various  kinds  of  brokers. 
The  business  was  a very  important  one  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  great 
was  the  jealousy  between  the  English  brokers  and 
the  ” sonnes  of  Aliena”  who  competed  with  (hem. 
In  the  Guildhall  Library  there  is  preserved  a curious 
" petition  of  English  brokers  lawfully  admitted  todeale 
betweene  marchants  in  London  ” to  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  year  1620.  It  humbly  shewelh 
“Thit  for  mar  y ages  past  it  was  the  use  and 
custome  of  the  Untie  of  London  that  none  but 
freemen  of  the  Cittie  being  Englishmen  borne  and 
householders  should  be  admitted  to  exercise  the 
trade  of  a Broker  between  Marchant  and  Marchant, 
whereby  great  commodity  did  arise  to  the  common 
wealth  for  many  years  together.”  But  now  “in 
these  dayes  many  strangers  borne  and  the  sonnes 
of  aliens  and  others  not  lawfully  admitted  doe  use 
and  exercise  Brocage  between  Marchants,  by  which 
means  many  intolerable  and  insupportable  mischiefs 
do  daylie  happe  unto  this  Kingdom  and  State.” 
Among  the  inconveniences  enumerated  from  the 
conduct  of  these  strangers  and  sonnes  of  aliens 
were  that  not  only  in  London,  but  also  “ in  Ex- 
eter, Norwich,  Colchester,  Canterbury,  Sandwich, 
and  many  other  places,”  they  were  buying  and 
selling  “ both  in  grosse  and  by  retail?, . . . driving 
a wonderfull  home  trade  in  this  realms,  to  their 
private  inriching  and  impoverishment  of  the  English 
borne  subjects.”  They  were  said  to  seek  only  “ the 
profit  of  the  Marchant  strangers,  and  how  to  sell  his 
commodities  at  the  uttermost  price.”  Thus  they 
“inhaunced”  the  value  of  commodities.  Other 
reasons  given  to  their  discredit  were  that  they 
probably  melted  down  the  bullion  they  obtained  and 
sent  it  abroad,  and  that  through  them  the  dealings 
of  the  Eoglishe  could  not  bo  kept  secret. 

“The  Act  against  Brokers”  passed  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  and  still  in  force,  reflects  in  its 
curious  phraseology  another  grievance  which  the 
artistocratic  brokers  seem  to  have  entertained.  They 
evidently  did  not  approve  of  Dick,  Tom,  and 
Harry  calling  themselves  by  the  title  which  they 
had  made  honourable.  “ For  as  much  as,”  declares 
this  statute,  “ of  long  and  ancient  Time,  by  the 
divers  hundred  years  there  have  been  used  within 
the  city  of  London  and  Liberties  thereof,  certain 
Freemen  of  the  City,  selected  out  of  the  Companies 
and  Mysteries  whereof  they  are  free  and  members 
and  the  same  persons  to  be  presented  by  at  least 
six  approved  and  known  Honest  persons  of  the 
same  Mystery  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for 
the  Time  being,  and  to  the  Aldermen  his  brethren, 
and  to  be  recommended  by  such  Presenters  to  be 
persons  for  their  known  Honesty,  Integrity,  and 
Faithfulness,  Persons  meet  for  to  be  Broker  or 
Brokers.”  These  “ having  taken  their  corporal  Oaths 
before  the  said  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  use 
and  deme»n  themselves  uprightly  and  faithfully 
between  Merchant  English  and  Merohaot  Strangers 
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and  Tradesmen  in  the  contriving,  making  and 
concluding  Bargains  and  Contracts  to  be  made 
between  them  concerning  their  Wares  and  Mer- 
chandizes to  be  brought  and  sold  and  contracted 
lor  within  the  City  of  London."  These  persons, 
the  Act  goes  on  recite,  “ have  had  and  born  the 
name  of  Brokers,  and  been  known,  called,  and 
taken  for  Brokers,  and  dealing  in  Brokerage  or 
Brokery,"  and  they  “ never  of  any  ancient  Time 
used  to  buy  and  sell  Garments,  Household  Stuff," 
and  suchlike.  But,  the  Act  goes  on  to  deduce  that, 
“certain  Freemen  of  the  City  had  forsaken  their 
manual  occupations,  aud  did  daily  set  up  a Trade 
of  buying  and  selling  and  taking  to  Pawn  all  kind 
of  Worn  Apparel,  finding  that  the  same  is  a more 
idle  and  easier  kind  of  Trade  of  Living.”  These 
brokers  of  the  baser  sort  are  described  as  " Friperers 
and  no  Brokers,”  and  elsewhere  as  “ upstart 
Brokers,”  and  they  have  been  found  to  encourage 
“bad  and  lewd  persons  to  rob  ard  steal.”  The 
Act  does  not,  as  the  rtader  would  anticipate  from 
its  preamble,  make  any  provision  for  the  protection 
of  the  title.  Its  object  is  simply  to  impose  a 
fine  on  those  objectionable  furniture  and  apparel 
brokers  who  should  receive  stolen  goods. 

That  class  of  dealers  had  been  called  brokers 
for  “divers  hundreds  of  years  ” before  King  James's 
day,  aud  the  name  and  occupation  still  survive 
among  us.  In  a sense,  it  will  be  seen,  all  middle- 
men are  brokers.  Those  whose  original  business 
was  “ the  contriving,  making,  and  concluding  Bar- 
gains and  Contracts  between  Merchant  English  and 
Strangers,”  still  tend  to  become  merchants  them- 
selves, as  they  did  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  but 
the  middleman  or  broker  would  seem  to  be  as 
necessary  now  as  he  was  then  in  various  depart- 
ments of  our  commerce,  notwithstanding  the 
alleged  disposition  of  the  age  to  crush  him  out. 
— Chemist  and  Druggist. 


SISAL  HEMP. 

The  following  detailed  particulars  of  planting, 
working,  general  management  and  final  out  turn 
of  Sisal  Hemp  (of  commerce)  were  written  in  1886 
by  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Stoddart,  a well  known  resident 
of  Jamaica ; — 

Inthoduction. 

In  putting  the  present  work  of  Sisal  Hemp  plant' 
ing  into  print,  and  iutroduciug  it  (o  the  public  of 
Jamaica,  I do  so  with  the  object  < f promoting,  if 
possible,  the  interests  of  this  Island  by  advising 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  consi  lering  it  nothing 
less  than  an  obligation  of  mine.  I shall  endeavour 
to  put  before  my  readers  the  planting,  working,  and 
everything  else  connected  with  Sisal  Hemp  in  as  few 
words  possible,  and  yet  in  as  explicit  a manner  as  to 
bo  fully  comprehensible.  When  I fi  st  landed  on  the 
shores  of  that  great  hemp  country  Yucatan,  one  of 
the  States  of  Mexico,  and  saw  the  immense  tra  'e  in 
hemp,  by  which  a large  amount  of  money  is  put  in 
circulation,  and  the  fibre  finding  such  an  immediate 
sale  all  over  Europe,  but  principally  in  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  tho  demand  being  so  great,  it 
attracted  very  much  my  notice  and  consequently 
claimed  my  attention  which  I immodiately  gave. 

The  importance  of  this  fibre  may  be  judged  when 
it  is  known  as  the  sole  production  of  Yucatan  and 
the  only  article  of  export. 

Too  much  cinuot  bo  said  of  this  valuable  plant 
which  is  the  great  and  only  source  of  wealth  on  the 
Peninsula  where  there  ore  to  be  seen  plantations  of 
pure  hemp,  comprising  oich  an  area  of  about  two 
thousand  acres.  The  increasing  demand  Icr  it  all  over 
the  world  is  made  innuifest  by  tho  mnnhor  of  new 
plantations  being  opened  out  there.  Theie  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  soils  in  Jamaica  highily  adapted  to  the 


cultivation  of  Sisal  Hemp,  aud  that  tho  climate  is 
identical  with  the  tropical  nature  of  Yucatao.  What 
makes  me  more  sanguine  about  its  success  here  is 
that  some  time  ago  I brought  out  a few  of  the  very 
young  plants,  distributed  them  to  friends  who  planted 
them,  aud  they  are  to  be  seen  now  growing  beauti- 
fully and  sending  out  suckers. 

My  practical  experience  in  Yucatan  and  day  and 
night  work  ia  connection  with  this  hemp,  having  been 
in  the  working  and  management  of  it  myself,  enable 
me  to  write  fully  on  the  matter.  This  small  pamphlet 
is  specially  dedicated  to  Jamaica,  with  the  hope  that 
those  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall  will  lose  no  time 
in  taking  up  the  matter  and  starting  the  cultivation. 
As  fur  as  its  profit  is  concerned,  putting  the  expenses 
at  the  extreme  and  the  fibre  at  the  lowest  price  in 
New  Yi  rk,  of  4j  cents  a pound.  Sisal  Hemp  gives  a 
return  of  about  75  per  cent. 

In  a part  of  this  book  will  he  found  a complete 
statement  of  the  cost  of  working,  out-turn  and  details 
of  production,  ko.  An  important  point  is  that  a 
plantation  of  hundreds  of  acres  producing  a good  deal 
for  a year’s  crop  requires  only  a small  “ plant  of 
machinery,”  as  well  as  buildings,  &c.  I speak  com- 
paratively. The  market  for  this  fibre  i.s  already  well 
established  ; it  does  not  therefore  need  any  introduc- 
ion  but  must  meet  with  a ready  sale,  I do  warmly 
and  faithfully  recommend  the  planting  of  this  hemp 
as  a safe  aud  sure  investment,  there  being  nothing 
that  can  properly  he  cilled  risJc  in  its  culture. 
S veral  times  I have  advocated  in  the  papers  the 
cultivation  of  Sisal  Hemp,  but  space  prevented  me 
giving  a minute  description  of  it.  To  remedy  this 
and  so  as  to  have  the  public  impressed  with  the  value 
of  it  I have  selected  this  medium,  wherein  is  to  be 
seen  all  the  details,  which  I trust  will  prove  of  some 
iutirest  to  my  readers,  who  I have  no  doubt  will  agree 
with  me  in  saying  that  the  establishment  of  planta- 
tions of  this  sort  in  our  Island  will  be  a fair  stride 
iu  her  agriculture. 


CllAPTEB  I. 

Desciuftion  of  the  Plant. 

The  Sisal  Hemp  plant  of  Yucatan,  Agave  Itxli 
Henequen,  as  it  is  called  there,  would  in  its  first 
appearance  resemble  our  “ Keratto,”  but  upon  close 
observation  will  be  found  widely  different,  being  of 
a distinct  style  of  growth  ; the  leaves  not  growing  out 
so  near  each  other  and  of  a light  green,  exc  -edingly 
thick.  For  this  reason  they  give  so  much  fibre  which 
for  strength  exceeds  all  others.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant,  which  grow  with  prtckles  or  thorns  on  the 
edge.”,  the  thickness  of  which  is  greatest  at  the  ends, 
where  they  are  joined  to  the  tree  an  1 tapers  off 
towards  the  edges  aud  other  ends  which  have  hard 
and  sharp  points,  are  slightly  gutter  formed;  they 
grow  first  upright,  shutting  up  into  one  another,  then 
gradually  spread  open,  and  finslly  bend  down  around 
the  tree. 

The  Lard  nature  of  this  plant,  which  is  almost  in- 
credible, proves  itself  beyond  a doubt,  insomuch  that 
if  rooted  up  it  will  remain  alive  for  weeks  without 
being  replanted. 

There  is  positively  no  failure  in  it  as  with  or  with- 
out rain,  good  or  bad  weather,  it  giows  and  flourishes 
and  never  dies.  It  is  a “ semper  virent  ” in  every 
sense  of  the  vvo:d,  and  in  my  estimation  can  have  no 
e<iual  iu  its  life-lasting  quality.  ai«!i.KS”st 

For  a proof  of  this  I have  known  during  my  stay 
in  Yucatan,  when  it  only  raine  1 one  month  in  the 
year,  just  a few  showers,  and  the  remaining  eleven 
months  pure  dry  weather,  that  the  cattle  died  of  star- 
vation; yet,  during  all  that  time  the  plant  remained 
perfectly  intact,  not  the  slightest  failure — not  the  least 
affected  by  the  drought,  retaining  its  greenness,  giving 
its  return  of  everyday  cutting  and  working,  and  os  a 
fact  producing  more  fibre,  throwing  out  less  bagasse, 
aud  all  this  iu  a couutry  devoid  of  rivers  and  streams 

Neither  ploughing  nor  manuring  of  land  is  required 
foi’  tho  cultivation  of  this  hemp  plant  : no  animal  of 
any  kind  eats  it. 
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When  the  fields  have  arrived  to  “cnttius;  vge”  and 
the  work  once  begun  there  is  no  “out  of  crop”  but 
a perpetual  work  all  the  year  round.  _ 

The  plant  lasls  according  to  the  best  authorities  for 
at  least  25  years  in  cutting  state,  pending  on  the  soil 
and  treatment.  , , , . 

It  takes  at  most  three  years  after  being  planted  to 
arrive  to  its  cutting  state.  At  this  stage  and  onwards 
during  its  existence  the  more  a plant  is  cut  the  better 
it  thrives,  the  more  leaves  it  throws  out;  while  if  it 
were  to  be  left  uncut  it  would,  in  a short  time,  grow- 
ing until  it  finds  no  other  vent,  send  out  a pole  from 
the  centre,  the  appearance  of  which  determines  its 
death  although  young,  and  do  what  you  may  it  ulti- 
mately dies,— singularly  strange,  but  really  true,  so 
that  the  greatest  caution  is  to  be  observed  as  soon  as 
it  reaches  this  state,  which  will  he  found  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  chapter  on  cutting,  &c. 

After  it  reaches  the  age  of  12  months  it  mil,  if 
p'auttd  in  tho  proper  manner,  begin  to  send  out  aroui  d 
its  root  young  shoots  or  suckers  j and  lyhen  it  arrives 
to  the  age  of  cutting,  iiinumerablo  quantities  of  them, 
so  that  when  there  is  no  place  to  be  pl-aiited  they  have 
to  be  cut  off  and  thrown  away,  the  fivld  not  admitting 
of  any  more  plants  than  those  already  sec  out,  p.rid 
more  lhan  that,  if  these  shoois  are  allowed  to  remain 
they  greatly  injure  the  mother  plant  by  taking  from 
it  the  nourishment  it  needs.  Inasmuch  as  j make 
these  remarks  my  readers  must  not  for  a moment  think 
it  a delicate  p'ant;  on  the  contrary,  naUirally  with  care 
it  will  turn  to  better  account. 

To  replenish  a field  it  would  only  be  necessary  who'  j 
after  a number  of  vears,  the  mother  plants  show 
signs  of  fading,  to  plant  at  the  proper  distances,  by 
the  sides  of  the  old  plants  or  between  them  youag 
shoots  which  three  years  after  and  upon  the  failure 
of  the  old  ones  will  be  fit  for  cutting,  when  a new 
field  will  he  up  without  any  loss  of  time  or  suspension 
of  work.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  practict;  carried  on 
in  Yucatan,  and  a very  good  one,  there  being  no 
necessity  of  new  lands  for  the  fresh  planting,  as  the 
old  flcld.s  suit  admirably  and  give  good  results. 

Old  worked  lands  are  known  to  give  the  best  yield. 

Chapter  II. 

The  Diffeeent  Species  op  Hemp  Plants. 

There  are  in  Yucatan  seven  classes  of  hemp  plants 
with  indigenous  names,  which  they  retain  to  the  present 
day.  It  may  not  be  out  of  pleoe  and  uninteresting  to 
give  a description  of  each  of  them.  The  following 
are  1h‘ir  names;  Sacqui,  Chelem,  Yaxqui,  Chuchum- 
qui,  Babqui,  Quitamqui  and  Cnjum.  In  the  first  place 
IS  considered  Sacqui;  this  name,  according  to  the 
Indian  dialect,  signifies  white,  not  by  its  fibre  being 
white,  but  because  the  greeune.'s  of  the  plant  is  lighter 
lhan  any  other.  This  class  of  hemp  plant  is  the  one 
that  has  been  attended  to  in  its  propagation  on  account 
of  all  its  good  qualities,  and  of  which  chiefly  the  planr 
tatioDS  consist,  forming  the  article  of  export  in  the 
raw  as  well  as  manufactured  state  and  giving  all  that 
is  desired,  viz.,  abundance,  flexibility,  whiteness, 
strength,  length  and  weight.  The  second  Chelem, 
partly  wild,  is  found  in  abundance  iu  the  woods  and 
is  productive.  It  is  lield  tobeofgooclqualitybi  cau.se 
its  fibre  is  white  and  strong.  Yaxcpii  takes  the  third 
place;  this  has  short  leave.”,  gives  a small  quantity  of 
filament  which  is  soft,  fine  and  strong.  The  fourth 
cIh.ss,  Chnchumqui,  is  much  like  the  Sacqui,  with  the 
difference  that  its  leaves  are  harder  ami  thicker 
and  its  fibre  coar.ser  and  lefs  flexible,  which  makes 
it  unacceptable. 

'I'he  fifth  class  called  Babqui  has  leaves  which  pro- 
duce a small  quantity  of  fibre  alth'  ugh  of  good  quality. 
In  tlie  sixtli  jjlace  is  cousidored  Quilamqui  of  short 
tliin  le  aves,  producing  little  fibre,  through  which  it  is 
not  nppreciaied. 

In  the  seventh  and  last  class  stands  Cajum  ; this 
has  long  halves,  very  didirate,  of  pallid  colour  and 
lives  a small  (ptautitv  of  fibre. 

To  retiini  to  our  o'ljcet:  the  fiist  cliiss  Sacqui, 
which  this  work  r<  lates  to  and  treates  of  entirely,  is 
what  clmins  our  attention  ; it  is  tlie  plant  wo  look  for, 


the  one  we  want,  having  in  it  both  quantity  and 
quality,  and  ail  otherwise  that  renders  it  acceptable 
.md  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  application  of  the  word 
“Sisal”  to  Ibis  hemp,  by  which  it  is  known  and 
called,  is  derived  frem  a port  of  Yucatan  of  that  name, 
whence  it  u=ed  to  be  shipped  formerly,  hut  which 
has  been  abandoned  for  the  other  port  of  Pregresso, 
where  the  total  sbij  ping  of  that  State  is  now  carried  on . 

Chapter  III. 

The  Soet  of  Land  and  the  Peepauation  of  It. 

For  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  due  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  selection  of  Ihe  lands  as  well  as  the 
locality,  Gravelly,  stony  and  rocky  lands  are  most  ap- 
propriate, also  any  other  dry  and  impoverished  soil. 
Swampy  land  would  be  very  unsuilable  as  it  keeps 
uniibsorbed  a large  amount  of  water.  Sisal  Hemp 
planted  on  rocky  lands  is  perfectly  at  home  and  will 
astonish  any  one  to  know  how  it  survived  and  grew. 
There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  tho  poorest  land  or 
those  worked  for  many  years,  even  lands  that  are 
considered  ruined  by  continual  fibres,  such  as  our 
savannahs. 

These  are  quite  suitable  for  the  plant,  provided  they 
do  not  keep  water  on  them  very  long. 

iSugar  estates  recently  tbewn  cut  of  cultivation  are 
unfit  from  the  manure  which  renders  tlie  land  rich,  as 
the, consequences  would  be  that  the  plants  grow  rapidly, 
give  a large  leaf,  but  produce  no  fibre.  The  satne 
would,  I coi  sider,  apply  to  the  very  cool  mountain 
climate  of  Jamaica  where  it  might  grow,  but  give 
little  or  no  fibre. 

It  requires  all  the  heat  po  -sible  to  give^^good  results. 
It  would  te  necessary  iu  the  selection  of  the  lands  to 
have  level  cnes  cs  near  as  possible,  which  will  admit 
of  the  e isy  and  cheap  carriage  of  the  leaves  from  the 
field  to  the  machine. 

Hhe  P reparation  of  the  Land. — Of  this  no  considera- 
tion needs  be  takm  apart  from  having  the  land 
cleaned  up  and  fenced,  ploughing  and  macuriug  not 
coming  iu  the  way  at  ad- 

After  the  selection  of  the  laud  has  been  made,  pro- 
ceed in  the  month  of  June  or  July,  as  is  customary 
in  Jamaica,  to  cut  down  and  clean  it  up,  taking  care 
to  have  the  trees  cut  as  close  to  the  earth  as  is  pos- 
sible, leaving  iu  this  way  wry  short  stumps,  giving 
room  to  the  piny  the  leaves  ought  to  have.  The 
stumps  should  b'f  burnt  out  cr  taken  out  somehow, 
so  lib  to  create  regularity  in  the  plauling;  all  this 
should  be  done  and  the  land  made  clean  to  meet  the 
month  of  September,  which  geceraily  brings  much 
rain  ; if  a return  of  very  high  weed  give  it  a cleaning 
and  so  have  it  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  plants 
as  this  will  be  the  opportune  time  to  put  them  in, 
taking  advantage  of  the  eersons  to  make  a good  start, 
all  the  plants  being  provided  in  their  nursery  be- 
forehand. 

The  land  for  the  planting  of  Sisal  Hemp  must  be 
entirely  free  from  all  shade  as  the  plant  requires  very 
much  the  aid  of  the  sun  to  forward  its  growth  and 
giva,th-“ueoes6ary  result;  it  would  not  thrive  if  shaded, 
the  more  heat  the  more  fibre  it  turns  out  there  being 
less  bagasse. 

It  may  be  p’anttd  any  month  of  the  year,  but  it 
is  wiser  to  do  so  during  rainy  seasons,  for  the  plants 
getting  a fair  start  will  not  be  retarded  so  much  in 
their  growth  as  they  would  otherwise  and  consequently 
will  give  a return  far  sooner. 

Fences  are  only  required  when  the  plants  are  young, 
as  being  diminutive  they  would  be  trampled  or  knocked 
out  their  hole.s,  but  .'o  soon  us  they  pass  that  con- 
dition fencing  becomes  mere  a luxury  than  a necessity, 
the  lease  n of  wh'ch  (alre.ady  said)  is  that  no  animal 
molests  the  p'ant,  ratlu  r keeping  away  from  it. 


Chapter  IY. 

The  Young  Plant, s,  their  Selection,  the  Nui  sees 
FOE  THEIR  Firs,  Reclption,  Field  Planting, 

In  obtaining  the  young  plants  the  younger  they  can 
he  got  the  better  it  will  be,  as  they  grow  much  more 
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rapidly  and  arrive  to  maturity  earlier ; on  the  other 
hand  they  should  not  exceed  25  or  26  inches  iu 
height,  for  these  reasons,  that  they  are  more  pro- 
ductive, being'  quicker  iu  giving  suckers  or  shoots  and 
a great  number  of  them  at  the  same  time  growing 
with  mere  vigor. 

If  the  field  ha  not  ready  at  the  time  of  receiving 
the  plants,  the  cultivator  must  immediate'y  establish 
a nursery  for  them,  which  consists  in  getting  a piece  of 
soft  land  or  digging  up  for  the  purpose  and  securing 
it  with  a fence;  this  place  must  be  free  of  all  shade, 
as  this  would  injure  serionsly  the  plant  which 
requires  all  the  exposure  to  the  sun. 

In  aetting  the  plants  it  is  precisely  necesfary  that 
their  main  roots  remain  on  them  es  being  for  trans- 
portation ; they  will  by  this  retain  their  verdure  for 
a long  time.  In  the  nursery  they  must  be  planted  at 
the  distance  of  18  inches  apart,  which  makes  about 
nineteen  thousand  suckers  to  the  acre,  and  in  the 
following  manner  : first  take  off  tho  dry  leaves,  then 
cut  the  main  roots  clean  off  and  p*re  as  closely  to 
tho  trunks  as  possibly  all  round  without  injuring 
them,  nor  so  deep  as  to  allow  the  leaves  to  fall  off ; 
after  this  place  them  in  the  ground  perpendicularly, 
putting  in  and  covering  only  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
trunks  dirt;  all  this  care  and  attention  in  their  in- 
fancy is  the  way  of  having  quick  returns,  and  although 
they  be  not  yet  planted  in  the  field  still  they  merit 
this  attention  which  will  amply  repay  the  planter, 
as  they  lose  no  time  in  developing  while  in  the  nur- 
sery, which  is  an  advancemeut  in  their  growth  and 
when  transplanted  in  the  field  become  ripe  sooner, 
whereas  if  thoughtlessly  cast  aside  to  await  field  plant- 
ing will  naturally  be  very  much  kept  back. 

Field  Planting. — The  idea  of  taking  advaritage  of  the 
land  iu  setting  out  a great  number  of  plauts  has  been 
carried  in  some  cases  to  such  an  extent  in  Yucatan  as 
to  be  prejudicial  not  alone  in  the  plants  not  develop- 
ing fully  but  for  the  material  difliculty  which  is 
presented  in  the  culture  and  exploration  of  them  when 
they  are  grown  up,  a>  the  leaves  of  one  plant  meet- 
ing those  of  another  stop  with  their  sharp  p.Iuts  the 
passage  between  them,  preventing  easy  approach  to 
the  trunks,  a thing  absolutely  necessary  for  cleaning 
the  field  and  removing  the  shoots  destined  to  the 
reproduction. 

The  general  system  now  in  planting  is  12  by  6,  re., 
tho  rows  twelve  feet  wide  and  the  plants  six  feet  apart 
in  the  rows  which  leaves  clear  passages  ot  12  feet 
between  the  rows,  thereby  giving  sufficieut  room  with 
facility  for  the  inspeclion  of  them  and  for  the  pastur- 
age of  cat'le  and  horsekind,  and  spaces  of  6 feet 
between  the  plants  which  permit  the  easy  approach 
to  the  trunks  for  weeding  and  getting  out  the  shoots 
that  spring  at  foot  of  plant ; experience  has  proved 
this  the  best  mode  of  planting  ; it  also  allows  the  free 
peuatration  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  whose  effects  on  the 
pl»nt  are  wonderful.  The  above  distances  give  six 
hundred  and  five  (605)  plauts  to  the  acre.  Now, 
alter  l aving  the  field  perfectly  clean  and  ready,  open 
the  holes  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  by  first 
stretching  a line  with  the  distances  marked  off,  or  it 
may  be  pegged  out  as  the  cultivator  like.',  so  that  it 
be  straight  and  regular,  which  must  give  it  a fine  view. 

The  holei  to  be  made  can  be  dug  with  a hoe  or 
common  digger,  aud  must  be  about  as  large  enough  to 
receive  only  the  lower  parts  of  the  trunks  of  the 
plauts  which  should  he  put  iu  a perpendicular  manner 
aud  the  dirt  drawn  srouud,  leaving  exposed  as  much 
ot  the  trunks  possible  which  accelerates  their  growth. 
Tho  plant  must,  however,  after  being  taken  from  the 
nursery  and  prior  to  setting  out  iu  the  field  be  pared 
off  end,  if  found  necessary,  whmh  will  be  in  the  case 
of  iiiy  roots  sprigging  out  during  its  stay  in  the 
imraery,  must  be  cut  off.  It  ought  to  bo  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  maimer  as  when  it  w'aa  being  planted 
in  nursery,  wliich  is  alri  ady  explained  ; it  is  woi.detful 
to  know  tho  idvautage  it  gains  by  this  treatment ; it 
is  uot  too  much  when  1 say  it  puts  ou  a year’s  growth 
to  what  it  would  hive  otheiwise. 

As  the  spaces  above  would  not  be  sufficiently  wide 
for  tho  carts  to  go  into  without  injuriug  tho  leaves,  it 
is  therefore  uecesaary  to  have  wider  ones  or  intervals 
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where  they  may  take  up  to  carry  to  the  machine  the 
leaves  which  are  put  at  those  intervals  by  the  cutters  ; 
tho  intervftl.s  ought  to  be  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two 
carts  passing  each  other  freely.  For  ease  to  the  cutter, 
as  well  as  convenience  aud  economy  to  the  planter,  I 
suggest  a plan  of  laying  out  u field  of  say  31J  chains 
square,  as  the  following  figure  shows  : — 
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The  field  is  divided  into  three  sections,  each  of 
which  measures  lOJ  chains,  and  is  represented  ae 
follows : — 

A to  B first  section,  B to  C second  section,  0 to  D 
third  section;  in  the  middle  of  each  runs  an  interval 
of  proper  v/idtli  having  a depth  on  either  side  witliin 
each  section  of  about  five  chains.  The  short  lines 
drawn  across  iudica’.e  the  rows  of  hemp  between  which 
the  cutter  works,  aud  therefore  has — while  cutting 
iu  any  section — a distance  of  not  more  than  five  chains 
to  cairy  the  leaves  to  tho  interval,  where  the  cart  gets 
loaded.  Bach  section  has  its  boundary  line  as  is  shown 
from  B to  B. 

It  will  be  found,  if  this  plan  is  adopted,  how  mneh 
tho  carriage  of  leaves  is  lacilitated,  being'  done  quickly 
to  the  great  interest  of  the  cultivator. 

Cosl  of  glaring  roots  and  planting  suckers  in  the  field. — 
They  are  pared  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  half-penny  per 
100,  by  which  a boy  or  woman  can  earn  a shilling  to 
one  shilling  and  threepence  irer  day,  as  one  person  will 
jrare  easily  1,000  plants  for  the  day. 

It  is  worth  about  four  shillings  aud  sixpence  per 
acre  (605  plants)  or  ninepence  per  100  to  line  out,  dig 
holes,  drop  suckers  and  plant.  Oue  man  and  a boy 
can  p'aut  at  least  300  suckers  acre)  per  day  which 
will  give  them  two  shillings  and  threepence,  the  boy 
to  assist  stretohiug  the  line  and  to  drop  the  plants,  one 
to  each  hole. 

If  the  suckers  are  planted  iu  the  correct  manner 
there  will  hardly  be  any  supplying  required.  I have 
seen  thousands  planted,  have  planted  them  myself 
without  oue  failing  ; more  than  this,  I will  at  any 
time  guarantee  to  plant  five  hundred  thousand  suokers 
without  the  loss  of  a single  one. 

Chapter  Y. 

After  Oultuhe,  Other  Plants  in  Field,  Pole. 

The  after  culture  consists  first  iu  attending  to  the 
plauts  in  the  field  and  keeping  them  free  from  weed. 

The  number  of  times  a field  ought  to  be  cleaned  iu 
a year  cunnot  be  determined  ; if  the  planter  wishes 
to  oblaiii  all  the  results  possible  he  should  stick  to 
the  rule  that  “ the  field  be  constantly  kept  in  a state 
of  cleanness  ; ” it  is  not  altogether  requisite  to 
clean  the  field  when  the  weeds  are  below  the  level 
of  the  plants,  »s  at  that  height  they  do  little  or  no 
harm,  bnt  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  bo  ou  the 
same  height  or  reach  above  them.  The  plant  is 
never  moulded  in  Yucatan  ; it  is  considered  there  that 
ploughing  and  moulding  (where  admissible)  would 
prevent  it  generating  as  it  ought.  In  my  experienco 
I know  as  a fact  that  the  less  soft  the  earth  the  sooner 
it  produces  shoots. 
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Next,  the  young  suckers  or  shoots  that  may  grow 
around  the  mother  plant  ought  to  be  taken  away  early 
for  planting  other  fields ; if  not  required  they  should 
still  be  cut  off  and  thrown  away  ; if  they  remain  they 
become  hurtful,  as  they  take  in  the  nutriment  which 
the  mother  plant  requires  and  should  have. 

In  my  opinion  there  would  not  be  any  necessity  of 
resorting  to  the  destruction  of  the  plants,  for  if  once 
started  here  the  owners  of  plantations  would  find 
customers  for  the  purchase  of  as  many  as  their  fields 
would  be  capable  of  turning  out. 

The  purchaser  must  not  at  that  time  forget  to  take 
the  necessary  precautions  as  are  already  advised  and 
explained  in  subjecting  the  suckers  to  Nursery  ireatvient 
it  the  field  be  not  ready  to  receive  them. 

There  being  wide  space  anything  of  low  growth  may 
be  planted  in  the  field  up  to  harvesting  which  will 
not  choke  the  plants.  I must  again  advise  my  readers 
not  to  cultivate  what  will  spring  above  the  hemp,  for 
that  would  keep  hack  the  plants. 

Pole. — The  sign  of  the  termination  of  the  existence 
of  a Sisal  Hemp  plant  is  when  it  sends  out  a pole 
from  the  middle;  this  happins  when  the  plant  arrives 
to  cutting  age  and  the  leaves  are  not  cut,  for  not- 
withstanding its  youth  it  dies,  or  in  the  other  case 
where  the  tree  attains  old  age,  then  it  is  natural.  If 
this  pole  were  allowed  to  grow  it  would  reach  a height 
of  from  12  to  18  feet ; in  the  upper  part  it  throws 
forth  branches  with  flowers.  When  the  pole  begins  to 
come  out  and  gains  a length  of  about  3 or  4 feet  is  the 
customary  tune  to  cut  it  off  close  to  the  body  of  the 
tree  without  injuring  the  leaves,  which  will  be  matured 
and  taken  off  before  the  plant  dies  altogether ; the 
practice  of  cutting  the  pole  is  to  prevent  it  from 
flowering,  as  it  is  thought  that  its  flowers  are  injurious 
to  the  young  shoots  at  foot  of  mother  plant.  In  the 
plant  of  quick  growth  the  pole,  immediately  after  it 
oomes  out,  begins  to  send  out  small  suckers  similar  to 
those  produced  around  the  root,  only  very  dimuuitive, 
but  these  are  of  no  great  value,  and  if  planted  would 
cause  a degeneracy;  producing  none,  or  if  any,  very 
few  shoots  although  they  may  grow  well  as  plants. 
This  chapter  ought  not  to  be  closed  without  recording 
that  apart  from  the  shoots  which  grow  around  the 
root  of  the  plant  and  those  which  the  pole  produces 
Sisal  Hemp  possesses  another  medium  of  reproduction, 
and  this  is  in  its  seeds.  These  may  be  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  hanging  capsules  of  the  superior 
ramifications  of  the  pole  (when  this  is  allowed  to  grow) 
and  if  they  are  gathered  in  a ripe  state  and  dried 
maybe  sown  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  seed, 
and  it  is  believed  that  small  plants  would  be  obtained 
equal  to  those  which  are  got  in  the  usual  manner.  I 
do  not  doubt  the  fruitfulness  of  the  seed  as,  although 
1 have  not  personally  experimented  on  it,  old  planters 
who  are  reliable  authorities  assured  me  that  they  have 
been  sown  and  afterwards  planted  with  good  results. 
I mention  this  merely  to  show  ihe  different  ways  this 
hemp  is  produced,  as  industriouly  speaking  it  would 
not  be  of  great  utility  to  have  recourse  to  this  mode 
of  reproduction  when  nature  has  given  a style  more 
rapid  and  efficacious  and  consequently  more  adapted  to 
the  exigency  of  its  growth. 


ClIAPTEIl  VI. 

HAnVESTlNG  OF  THE  LEAVES,  TOOL  USED  FOR  CUTTING, 
GAREIAGE  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

AVenow  arrive  to  a point  which  is  lo  show  us  when 
the  leaves  are  fit  for  the  machine  to  extract  the  fibre, 
a thing  of  great  importance.  For  the  harvesting  of 
the  leaves  we  must  take  into  account  first  their  length, 
tecoiid  their  ripeness. 

1st.  'J'he  J.rixjlh. — The  length  of  the  leaf  matters  a 
good  deal  as  fibre  of  this  class  (Hisal  Hemp)  is 
oijly  admitted  into  the  market  and  rendered  saleable 
when  it  bus  a Icngih  of  at,  least  three  feet  ; the  leaf 
gem  rally  with  good  cultivation  reaches  the  ]>roper 
length  at  Uie  ago  of  three  years  and  cn  quick  soil 
before  this  ; the  leaf  inert  ases  in  length  as  the  plant 
inoria-c»  in  years.  I have  seen  fibre  4 feet  0 ipches 
long  from  hemp  a few  years  old. 


The  determined  length  therefore  of  the  leaf  as  it 
stands  on  the  tree  should  not  be  less  than  3 feet,  in 
Older  that  after  trimming  off  its  sharp  point  it  may 
turn  out  Ihe  fibre  to  the  least  desired  length  ; this  is 
an  invariable  rule  and  of  primary  importance.  I am 
certain  the  plant  will  attain  this  in  Jamaica  earlier 
than  it  does  in  Yucatan,  thereby  yielding  its  profits 
sooner. 

2nd.  The  Ripeness. — This  consists  in  (A)  its  position 
on  the  tree,  and  (B)  its  color,  chiefly  the  former. 

(A. ) Its  Position  on  the  Tree. — So  scon  as  the  leaf  which 
at  first  g rew  upright  and  afterwards  inclined  down- 
wards, getting  longer  during  that  time,  reaches  a 
horizontal  from  the  trunk  it  may  be  coutideied  ripe 
and  be  at  once  cut.  After  it  moves  from  this  position 
t .wards  the  earth  it  grows  no  longer  but  begins  to 
shrivel  and  after  its  point  touches  the  earth  it  decays. 
If  allowed  to  reach  this  state  and  cut  it  will  be  found 
after  extraction  to  contain  a spotted  fibre  and  less 
quantity  than  a ripe  leaf  ; the  result  of  an  unripe 
leaf  would  be  similar  in  producing  less  fibre  with  the 
exception  of  not  being  spotted. 

(B.)  The  Color, — The  natural  color  of  the  leaf  is  a 
light  greeu,  and  this  on  the  leaf  maturing  will  change 
to  a dark  green  which  is  easily  perceptible  and  which 
on  the  leal  reaching  the  ripe  position,  as  already 
mentioned,  wi  1 show  up  fully,  confiiming  at  once  with- 
out going  any  further  the  truth  of  the  leaf’s  ripeness. 
The  above  description  of  the  length  and  ripeness  of 
the  leaf  does  not  imply  that  it  contained  no  fibre  before 
this  time,  quite  the  opposite,  it  had  all  the  time,  and  were 
a fibre  cf  short  length  marketable  could  have  been  start- 
ed upon  twel\  e or  fif  een  months  after  planting  by,  course 
cutting  those  leaves  which  are  really  ripe.  From  its 
infancy  the  leaves  are  continually  falling  down  and 
dropping  off,  given  place  to  the  new  ones  which  grow 
oat. 

The  knife  for  cutting  the  leaves  from  the  tree  must 
be  of  a balf  round  form  in  the  shape  of  a scythe  or 
grass  knife,  but  of  less  diameter,  therefore  smaller, 
with  a short  hollow  handle  to  admit  of  a wooden  one, 
of  good  length,  necessary  to  reach  to  the  trunk  of 
the  plant:  and  appreciated  for  its  lightness;  the 
knife  deserves  to  be  of  good  steel  and  kept  sharp 
to  give  a clean  cut  and  facilitate  the  cutter. 

To  cut  the  leaf  in  the  proper  manner  the  cutter 
must  put  himself  in  such  a posi'ion  as  to  face  the 
leaf  from  the  side,  the  last  or  bottom  leaf  ought  to  be 
cut  first  so  as  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  fibre  from 
the  knife  slipping  and  cutting  into  the  next  leaf,  which 
would  be  the  case  it  the  top  ones  were  cut  first.  The 
knife  must  be  started  on  the  leaf  from  one  side  or 
edge  and  drawn  across,  and  it  will  be  found  to  come 
off  freely  and  nicely.  The  greatest  caution  must  be 
observed  to  cut  the  leaf  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  ; neglecting  this  important  duty  will 
end  in  losses;  first,  the  leaf  not  cut  closely  would  lose 
a small  quantity  of  fibie ; that  arrives  to  a good 
deal  in  many  thousands  ; second,  if  the  stump  of  the 
leaf  where  disunited  be  any  length  from  the  trunk  it 
injures  seriou.-ly  the  tree,  spoils  its  vigor  and  makes 
its  existence  a short  one. 

Immediately  alter  the  leaf  is  cut  and  before  taken 
away  the  prickles  on  both  edges  a'so  the  sharp  point 
at  the  end  must  be  trimmed  off,  which  can  be  done 
with  a small  cutlass  or  large  butcher  knife,  but  so 
carefully  as  not  to  trespass  on  the  limits  of  the  valu- 
able leaf,  barely  taking  them  off.  This  operation  is 
very  necessary  for  the  easy  manipulation  of  ihe  leaves 
in  the  field  and  at  the  machiue.  The  leaves  must  now 
be  made  up  in  bundles — bead  and  tail  alternately  — 
of  50  or  100,  as  the  cultivator  may  think  fit  ; this 
is  nece.  sary  to  count  easily  and  rapidly  on  receiving 
from  cutters  and  delivering  to  of  erators  at  the 
machine,  all  of  whom  are  paid  by  the  thousand  ; the 
bundle  of  50  is,  1 think,  more  suitable,  being  of  less 
weight,  and  Ihe  right  one  of  about  751b.  rendering 
it  handy  as  well  as  giving  case  to  Ihe  cutteis,  cartmen 
and  others,  more  so  the  first  of  these  who  have  to 
carry  it  from  the  rows  where  cut  to  the  interval. 

A oray  on  good  road  carries  1,500  leaves  at  once  to 
the  works.  Care  must  be  taken  to  inspect  He  cutting 
or  the  cutter  may,  to  suit  himself,  cut  down  green  ai 
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well  as  ripe  leaves  to  avoid  too  much  trouable  and 
make  a large  profit  in  a fhorb  time. 

I must  at  once  take  the  opportunity  of  advising  my 
readers  as  to  their  close  application  now.  This  is  the 
time  when  if  the  jdaut  is  neglected  and  the  leaves  not 
cut  it  sends  out  the  pole,  the  appearance  of  which,  as 
you  are  already  aware,  sea's  its  doom  to  the  sad  loss 
of  the  cultivator  who,  after  he  is  sensible  of  its  value, 
will  in  no  way  relish  it.  Here  begins  the  constant 
work  which  is  justly  so  since  there  is  no  stoppage  as 
crop  goes  on  from  one  year’s  end  to  another.  The 
proof  of  this  is  that  a field  or  plantation  started  upon 
cutting  at  one  end  will,  before  the  other  end  is 
reached,  be  ready  to  start  over  again,  and  this,  too, 
whether  rainy  or  dry  weather;  great  attention  is  now 
required  so  as  not  to  loose  the  leaves  after  cutting  nor 
the  filament  after  extraction.  At  thi.s  time  there 
ought  to  be  a very  large  number  of  young  shoots 
around  the  plants  which  may  be  taken  away  to  supply 
other  fields. 

Chapter  VII. 

Machinery,  Drying  Stand,  Press  and  Buildings. 

To  begin  there  must  be  on  the  spot  or  as  near  as 
possible  a good  and  never  failing  supply  of  water  for 
the  use  of  the  engine  and  otherwise.  In  the  selection 
of  the  engine  it  of  course  depends  on  the  number  of 
acres  in  cultivation  to  form  the  calculation.  It  tho 
plantation  consists  of  100  acres  it  requires  an  engine 
of  1 or  IJ  horse  power  to  drive  the  fibre-extracting 
machine ; one  fibre  machine  is  allowed  to  every 
hundred  acres  to  be  driven  direct  from  the  engine. 
There  is  no  actual  necessity  of  my  describing  the  fibre 
extracting  machine  of  Yucatan  when  we  can  have  a 
superior  one  of  modern  style,  which  will  suit  the  work 
splendidly,  and  I am  sure  turn  out  the  fibre  to  better 
advantage,  creating  loss  waste.  I will  now  give  the 
details  of  the  position,  &e.  Sufficient  space  must 
be  allowed  between  tho  engine  and  the  cleaning 
machine  to  admit  of  the  reception  of  the  leaves  on  the 
stand  which  is  fixed  not  faroff  the  machine,  as  well  as  to 
give  room  to  the  operators  who  take  the'r  position  there. 
The  machine,  which  is  connected  to  the  engino  by 
means  of  a driving  belt,  is  made  to  take  a backward 
motion  towards  the  engine  and  operators,  which  must 
necessarily  be  so  in  order  that  tho  leaves  on  being 
inserted  find  their  way  downwards,  the  retuse  or 
bagasse  going  under  and  emptying  itself  outside.  The 
place  where  the  machine  is  to  be  situated  ought  to 
have  a certain  elevation  above  the  general  level  of  the 
ground  for  facilitating  the  descent  of  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  and  of  the  water  which  serves  for  the  washing 
down,  by  means  of  natural  or  artificial  declivities 
which  conduct  it  to  the  deposits  where  it  ought  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  earth,  or  naturally  evaporated 
by  the  action  of  the  sun,  from  a neglect  of  which  I 
have  known  many  farm,s  to  present  a disagreeable 
aspect  all  round.  It  is  very  important  that  the  works 
be  easily  accessible  to  drays  by  having  good  roads, 
through  which  the  work  of  carting  in  leaves,  bringing 
in  fuel,  and  carrying  away  the  bagasse,  &e.,  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  done,  as  on  the  good  operation 
of  these  d"'pend  in  great  part  the  punotu.ality  and 
exactness  of  a work  like  this,  which  require*-  the 
utmost  persistence  and  entails  loss  in  the  least  mis- 
management, as  well  as  for  its  cheapness  and  the  final 
out-turn  of  the  business.  The  exposure  of  the  building 
necessary  to  tho  macliine  should  not  be  treated  with 
indifference;  on  it  is  dependandent  that  the  operators 
be  not  disturbed  by  the  direct  embracing  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  to  avoid  this  it  is  best  to  make  this  building 
face  the  north  as  they  will  not  be  free  from  the  sun, 
but  the  ventilation  would  be  as  perfect  as  possible  ; 
if  not  convenient  to  get  it  to  face  the  north  adopt  in 
preference  the  cast,  so  as  to  participate  of  the  advant- 
age  enunciated,  avoiding  tho  south  and  west  which 
would  bo  insupportable  for  the  opsrators  in  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that 
the  rule  in  Yucatan  is  that  immediately  after  the 
day’s  work  tho  fibre  extracting  machines  ate  well 
washed  and  cleaned  ae  the  juice  of  theShemp  ferment- 


ed is  corrosive  for  the  iron,  thus  keeping  them  clean  they 
will  work  better  and  last  longer.  On  examining  a fibre 
machine  there,  after  a day’s  work,  it  will  bo  found  as 
bright  as  polished  steel,  tho  effect  of  this  caustic  juice. 
The  cleaning  wheel  of  the  machine  used  in  that  place 
is  from  39  to  54  inches  diameter  ; the  last  size  is  mere 
used  as  it  is  calculated  that  the  wheel  of  greater 
diameter  cleans  the  large  leaves  with  more  facility, 
but  on  the  other  hand  requires  greater  motive  power 
for  maintaining  it  in  point  of  velocity  which  the  clean- 
ing demands.  The  number  of  revolutions  in  a cleaning 
wheel  calculated  there  is  from  150  to  200  per  miuute 
at  the  least;  if  not  so  arranged  the  extraction  of  the 
fibre  takes  too  long  and  is  defective,  in  which  case  the 
combination  of  the  engine  and  other  wheels  are  reform- 
ed until  the  required  velocity  is  obtained. 

Bryivtj  -S'faHd.— This  is  for  the  purpose  of  hanging 
out  tho  fibre  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  may  be  erected  by 
putting  up  posts  3-^-  or  4 feet  high  each  at  certain  dis- 
tances apart,  and  nailing  small  rails  on  top  or  against 
them  or,  if  preferred,  wire  may  be  used  instead,  making 
sufficient  stands  as  may  be  required  under  the  circum- 
stance ; they  can  be  put  close  enough  as  to  merely 
allow  of  the  attendants  going  between,  and  must  be 
at  no  distal  ce  from  the  cleaning  machine  nor  too  far 
from  the  baling  room,  free  from  all  shade  and  exposed 
in  such  a manner  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  at 
any  hour. 

The  press  is  entitled  to  the  next  place  ; this  is 
much  needed  so  as  to  put  in  the  smallest  space  possible 
a certain  quantity  of  fibre  for  easy  and  cheap  carriage 
and  transmission. 

Buildings^ — The  work  can  be  carried  on  under  one 
roof  or  in  separate  buildings  as  the  planter  chooses ; 
the  spaces  required  will  bo  for  engine,  cleaning 
machines,  baling  or  pressroom,  artificial  drying  room 
(ihe  object  of  this  is  explained  further  on;,  and  an 
open  shed  for  the  reception  of  the  leaves  from  the 
field. — Fiji  Times. 

* 

TEA  IX  1890. 

The  violent  fluctuations  in  exchcTDge  that  ac- 
companied the  disturbance  of  the  bullion  market 
by  the  Windom  Silver  Bill  have  reduced  commer- 
cial operations  with  the  Far  East,  during  the  past 
year,  very  nearly  to  a gamble.  With  silver  ranging 
from  44d  to  54d  an  ounce,  and  the  tael  flying  about 
like  a shuttlecock  between  4s  3d  and  5s  3d,  anything 
like  sober  calculation  seems  impossible.  Yet  1890 
will  not,  we  believe,  be  remembered  by  China 
merchants  as  an  altogether  unsatisfactory  year. 
Whether  by  good  luck  or  good  management,  most 
things  seem  to  have  been  “ coming  out.”  Certain 
classes  of  tea,  for  instance,  have  done  well.  Euesian 
buyers  failed  to  obtain  all  they  wanted  on  the 
Hankow  market,  and  completed  their  purchases  in 
London  at  rates  which  gave  a satisfactory  profit  to 
importers;  common  kinds  have  been  in  fair  demand 
for  “ mixing”  purposes,  and  the  quality  of  the 
northern  crop,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  whole  better  ; so  that  dealers  were  less 
disposed  to  condemn  China  teas  in  toto  as  a doomed 
and  depreciated  quantity.  With  all  this,  however 
the  change  in  demand  from  Chinese  to  Indiaii 
produce  has  continued.  The  import  of  the  former 
which  amounted  to  93,000,000  lb.  in  1888  havinc 
fallen  to  83,00u,000  lb.  in  1889,  and  to  63,000.000 
lb.  for  1890 ; while  Indian  supplies  rose  from  73 
to  74  and  79,  and  Ceylon  from  20  to  28  and  40 
millions  respectively.  The  progress  of  the  change 
IS  still  better  shown  by  certain  statistics,  recently 
published  in  our  columns,  giving  the  proportionate 
consumption  in  Great  Britain,  of  China,  India  and 

thirteen  from 

1878  to  1890  inclusive.  It  will  be  sullioicnt  for 
our  purpose  to  reproduce  here  a few  of  the  figures 
to  bring  prominently  gut  the  ratio  o(  citan^jel 
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They  are  calculated  to  Nov.  .SO,  and  show  the  per- 
centage of  consumption  of  each  kind  of  leaf. 


1878. 

1881.  1884,  1887.  1890. 

China 

77 

70  C3 

49  30 

India 

23 

30  36 

45  52 

Ceylon 

...  — 

— 1 

6 18 

That  there 

must  be 

a limit  to 

this  decline  very 

few  will,  we  imagine,  be  found  to  deny.  The  re- 
duction in  stocks  may  indeed  indicate  that  it  has 
been  approximately  reached  : for  the  falling-oS'  in 
deliveries  has  not  been  commensurate  with  tVe 
decline  in  imports,  and  a decrease  has  consequently 
to  be  noted  in  the  usual  reserve.  Many  people 
still  prefer  China  tea  ; many  will  drink  no  other, 
recognising  in  it  a delicacy  of  flavour  which  neither 
India  nor  Ceylon  can  rival.  But  for  the  large 
majority,  to  whom  economy  is  a prior  considera- 
tion, the  greater  strength  and  flavour  of  the  latter, 
and  its  capacity  to  go  on  throwing  off  highly- 
coloured  liquid  after  several  waterings,  preclude 
any  question  of  return  to  the  old  order  of  things. 
What  is  wanted--we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often — 
is  such  an  alleviation  in  China  as  shall  give  the 
grower,  there,  a chance  of  competing  with  his 
Indian  rival.  We  have  often  pointed  out  that  the 
increasing  demand  from  Eussia  has  compensated, 
so  far,  for  the  decline  in  England  ; but  there  has 
been  a check,  this  year,  even  in  that  dispen- 
sation ; and  we  decline  to  believe  but  that  India 
and  Ceylon  will  find  a way  of  cutting  into  the 
Eussian  trade,  also,  if  the  Chinese  Government 
persists  in  maintaining  an  export  duty  of  nearer 
30  than  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  in  allowing  its 
provincial  subordinates  to  pile  on  lekin  in  addition. 

. — L,  # G.  Express. 

^ 

NOTES  ON  PEODUCE  ANl)  FINANCE. 

The  Doty  on  Tea  in  America. — A telecram  from 
Washington  states  that  the  Ways  and  Meaus  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  has  agreed  to  favourably  reprrt 
file  Bill  imposing  10  per  cent  duty  on  teas  imported 
faom  countries  which  difcrimiuate  ogaiust  the  United 
States.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  meet  the  dis- 
criminating duty  levied  by  the  Canadiiii  Government 
on  tias  imported  through  tlie  United  States, 

Cheap  Tea. — At  a meelinsr  of  the  Manchester  As- 
sociation of  AVholesale  Tea  Dealers,  the  subject  of 
inferior  tea  and  unscrupulous  advertisements  came 
under  discussion.  One  member  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  the  tea-dealers  of  this  country  should 
warn  tbo  public  against  buying  the  shilling  and  oue- 
and-sixpenny  rubbish  so  extensively  advertised  aa  tea. 
The  trade  was  doing  itself  an  injury  by  quietly  allowing' 
such  injurious  rubbish  to  be  retailed  to  the  public, 
to  Bay  nothing  of  keeping  down  profits.  It  was  urged 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  show  the  publie 
that  it  was  really  false  economy  to  drink  low-priood 
tea.  The  president  said  he  thought  it  would  not  serve 
any  useful  purpose  if  the  association  issued  a manifesto, 
for  if  he  were  a non  trader,  and  such  a thiug  as 
deleterious  matter  in  tea  mot  his  eye,  ha  should  feel 
inclined  to  give  up  drinking  tea  altogether.  If  any 
proposal  were  made  aa  to  the  desirability  of  using 
good  and  genuine  tea  only,  then  ho  would  favour  such 
a proposal,  bub  he  was  not  disposed  to  sanction  the 
publication  of  a manifesto.  Ultimately  the  matter 
was  referred  to  a Bub-committee. — H.  and  C.  Mail. 

TEA  CUBING^  IN  CHINA. 

Thoie  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  molhod  of 
curing  tea  in  China  may  feel  interested  in  the  following 
extract  from  a jiapor  on  tho  subject  read  by  M,  U. 
I’raudin,  Secretary  of  tho  French  Legation,  at  a 
meeting  of  tho  Oriental  Society  at  Pekin.  Mr.  Fraudin, 
after  dcBorihii.g  the  diircrence  between  black  and  green 
tea,  said  A description  of  tho  manipulatiou  to  which 
the  tea  is  subjected  will  show  the  green  tea  is  only 
rlitilingmshcd  from  black  ton,  by  the  fact  tlul  the 
green  haB  not  been  torrefied,  or  dried  by  beat,  in  the 
aamo  maimer  a*  tho  black,  'flio  leaves  once  gathered 
pie  spread  in  light  layers  on  straw  mats.  They  are  ex- 


posed to  the  sun  until  they  art  withered.  They  are  th  e 
put  in  bamboo  trays,  and  are  triturated  by  the  feet.  A 
part  of  the  juice  of  the  leaf  escapes,  »nd  after  this  opeia- 
tion  the  leaves  are  exposed  again,  and  again  triturated 
and  continually  agitated.  But  the  drying  is  still 
not  complete.  The  drying  is  still  continued  in 
rattan  cylinders,  which  are  separated  into  two 
parts  by  a bamboo  partition.  Underneath  the 
cylinder  is  a chabng  dish  of  ignited  cliarooal.  The 
leaves  are  thrown  on  the  concavity  of  the  se- 
paration, which  is  , furnished  with  a cover.  From 
time  to  time  the  cover  is  raised,  and  the  agitation 
is  continued.  When  the  leaves  are  completely  dried, 
the  cultivator  has  finished  his  work. 

The  tea  merchant  then  takes  possession  of 
the  tea.  He  delivers  the  tea  to  womou  and 

children,  who  remove  the  stems  of  the  leaves  and 
the  little  wooden  twigs  which  often  remain  attached 
to  the  young  sprouts.  For  black  teas  the  leaves 
thus  cleaned  are  put  again  in  the  cylinders  above 
described.  They  are  again  dried.  Ther:  then  gently 
crushed  by  tho  hand,  and  the  operatnm  of  heating, 
or  torrefactioD,  is  repented  until  all  the  leaves  can 
pass  tlirough  a series  of  holes  of  different  dimeneions. 
The  tea  is  then  thrown  into  a wiuuowiug  machine, 
which  separ.ates  the  heavy  from  the  light  leaves  and 
removes  the  dust.  The  light  leaves  and  the  dust  go 
to  make  “ brick  tea.”  The  green  teas  are  first  dried 
in  the  shade  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  same  cy- 
linder, but  of  which  the  concave  separation  is  made 
by  a plate  of  metal.  Their  colour  is  preserved  by 
means  of  indigo.  It  remains,  then,  only  to  make 
the  mixture  of  teas  of  different  localities.  The 
toas  are  boxed  and  shipped  all  over  the  world. 
Teas  of  first  quality  are  nearly  always  the  pro- 
duct of  the  first  gathering.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  second  is  good.  Teas  exported  from  Hankow 
have  the  generic  name  of  “congou  lea.”  The  best 
comes  from  Ningchow,  but  it  is  also  furnished  by 
Hu  Kuang  and  Ho-uau.  T.be  best  black  teas  of 
Fukien  are  designated  by  the  generic  name  of  “ con- 
gou tea  ” and  “ souchong  ten.”  They  come  from  the 
districts  of  Tenmon,  Kai-su,  Seng  Ohtng,  Cheng  Lock, 
Fockon,  Pan  Yang,  You-kai,  Pack  Long,  Pack-linn, 
The  mean  value  of  the  congou  and  the  souchong  of 
best  quality  is  forty  ticls  the  picul.  Inferior  teas  of 
these  grades  bring  7 taeis  thepisul.  Dust  tea  -Jarics 
from  3 to  5 taels  the  picul,  'i  lie  boxes  generally 
weigh  28'7  kilogp.  The  superior  teas  are  chiefly  bought 
by  the  Russians.  They  are  sent  to  Moscow  by  land, 
through  Mongolia  and  Siberia  and  are  called  caravan 
teas.  But  a great  deal  of  tea  is  sent  by  sea  to  Odessa. 
In  the  struggle  of  the  Chinese  merchants  with  the 
teas  of  ludia  and  Ceylon  they  mix  teas  of  difierent 
prices.  The  largest  part  of  their  consignments  ought 
not  to  cost  more  than  20  to  25  cents  a pound,  delivered 
in  the  London  market.  Frauds  are  sometimes  prac- 
tised and  leaves  of  other  shrubs  are  mixed  with  the 
tea  leaves. 

The  brick  tea  business  is  exclusively  in  Russian  hands. 
The  two  places  at  which  it  is  manufactured  are  Foo- 
chow and  Hankow.  There  are  three  kinds  of  bricks — 
(1)  the  brick  of  black  tea  imported  into  Siberia  and 
some  other  Russian  provinces;  (2)  the  brick  of  green 
tea,  much  sought  by  tho  nomad  tribes  of  China  and 
OeuWal  Asia ; (3)  the  tablet  of  superior  tea  sent  to 
Russia.  The  brick  of  blaok  tea  is  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  second  and  third  gatherings,  which  are  gene- 
rally' over-mature.  It  contains  tho  light  leaves,  the 
stems,  the  dust,  the  twigs  and  residue  of  the  superior 
teas  left  over  from  former  years.  These  substances 
are  all  reduced  to  powder  aud  mixed  together.  The 
qusniity  necessary  to  make  a brick  is  put  into  a 
piece  of  cloth.  This  piece  of  cloth  is  passed,  with  its 
contents,  during  several  seconds  in  a jet  of  steam. 
Then  this  moist  dust  is  put  into  a wooden  mould 
which  has  been  covered  with  a light  layer  of  dry  tea 
powder  of  batter  quality  than  the  oontents  of  tho 
cloth,  and  then  is  pressed  in  a steam  machine. 
The  brick  comes  out  of  the  mould  as  hard  as  rook. 
It  is  dried  on  planks  during  fifteen  days,  and 
thou  it  is  wrapped  in  paper,  properly  ticketed,  and 
sent  to  its  destination.  Usually  sixty  bricks  are  in 
one  package,  Bricks  are  made  of  diSeient  qualities, 
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The  harder  the  brick  the  better  it  is  appreciated  by 
the  people  of  Oeutral  Asia.  It  requires  an  axe  or  ham- 
mer to  break  one  of  them.  The  green  brick  tea  is  maile 
in  like  manner,  but  of  green  tea.  Green  brick  tea  is 
made  larger  than  the  black.  All  the  brick  teas  replace 
money  in  busine.ss  affairs  in  Central  Asia.  The  Mongols 
divide  a brick  into  thirty  equal  parts.  E ich  part  is  called 
“oha-ra.”  A sheep,  for  example,  is  worth  120  cha-ra, 
that  is  to  say,  four  bricks.  A brick  in  Mongolia  being 
worth  1.5  to  20  cents,  a sheep  in  that  wild  country  would 
be  worth  45  to  60  cents.  The  M .ngolians  boil  water  in 
a pot  of  metal,  using  csmel  dnug  for  fuel.  They  break 
off  a portion  of  a brick  and  throw  it  into  the  pot  with 
milk,  butter,  sheep  fat,  and  silt.  After  a few  minntes  of 
ebullition,  the  beverage  is  ready.  Tablets  of  green  tea 
are  made  dry,  by  means  of  a hydraulic  pre.ss,  out  of  con- 
gou of  good  quality.  A tablet  is  divided  iuto  eight 
equal  portions,  like  chocolate  tablets.  It  weighs  110 
grams  (a  gram  is  15’438  grains  troy).  Owing  to  the 
facility  of  transportation  and  it.s  conservation  of  its 
aroma,  the  Russian  Government  uses  it  largely  for  its 
troops. — H.  k C.  Mail,  Jan.  IG. 


RAO  FALL  IN  RADUGANNAWA. 

Mr.  Wm.  MacGregor  of  Gona  Adika  favours  us  with 
the  rainfall,  and  writes The  annexaii  memo,  of  rain- 
fall for  the  Kadugaueawa  district  during  1890  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers. 

“ A nice  shower  of  rain  fell  last  evening  registering 
•90,  and  }t  is  raining  today  again-  The  tea  bushes 
wanted  it  badly,  ‘75  registered  this  inorning  (5tb). 

Memo. 

No.  of  days  in  each 

mouth  of  which  Total  rainfall, 
rain  fell. 


■.Tnnnary 

3 

clays 

1-24 

F :bruary 

8 

i 

5'33 

March 

9 

,, 

2-94 

April 

20 

n 

13-20 

May 

7 

4 01 

June 

18 

11-35 

July 

15 

5 79 

August 

13 

4-67 

September  ... 

14 

}) 

10-50 

October 

19 

j? 

7-30 

November  ... 

17 

j) 

12  56 

December  ... 

6 

5) 

7-65 

Totals 

149  days 

86-54 



Liquid  Gutta  percha  is  made  thus : — Gutta- 
percha in  thin  slices,  1 oz.  chloroform,  8fi.  oz. ; 
carbonate  of  lead,  in  fine  powder,  1 oz.  Add  the 
gutta-percha  to  6fl.  oz.  of  the  chloroform  in  n 
stoppered  bottle  and  shake  them  together  frequently 
until  the  solution  has  been  effected.  Then  add 
the  carbonate  of  lead  previously  mixed  with  the 
remainder  of  the  chloroform,  and,  having  several 
times  shaken  the  whole  together,  set  the  mixture 
aside  and  let  it  remain  at  rest  until  the  insoluble 
matter  has  subsided.  Lastly,  decant  the  clear  liquid, 
and  keep  it  in  a well-stoppered  bottle. — Indian 
Jingineer. 

OiNCHONA  Barks  — It  is  strange  to  see  by  the 
following  extract  from  Chemist  and  Brugnist  that 
not  only  Ceylon  but  Java  and  Indian  bark  have,  on 
the  average,  fallen  off  in  richness  last  year: — 
The  following  figures  denote  the  average  percentage 
equivalent  in  sulphate  of  quinine  of  the  pirincipal 
cinchona  barks  of  commerce  during  the  last  three 
years : — 

1890  1839  1888 

Ceylon  cinchona  bark  ...  2y  ...  2^  ...  2J 

East  Indian  ...  ...  2 ...  2 ...  2j 

Java  ...  ...  ...  4 ...  4j  ...  4 

Oalieaya  cultivated  ...  1^  ...  41  ...  4^^ 

The  following  are  the  unit  pricee  (in  pence  per  lb.) 
of  cinchona  bark  in  London  on  January  1st  of  the 
last  seven  years : — 

1885  1886  1887  1888  1889  1890  1891 

6to7  4Jto5  3ito3i  2ito2i  lit°li  l|to2  Igfcoli 


Gai.le  : Cacao.— It  will  be  recollected  that,  a short 
time  back,  reterenco  was  mads  to  the  existence  of  cacao 
at  Mapalagama,  a little  beyond  lladdegama,  where  the 
trees  were  said  by  a correspondent  to  be  of  immense 
size  and  vigorous  growth  in  spite  of  the  dense  jungle 
which  surrounded  thorn,  and  speculation  was  tl.on 
rife  as  to  who  couM  possibly  liavo  introduced  the 
product  into  the  district.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  are  tnes  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  value  of 
wloje  produce  the  natives  have  come  to  recognize  to 
some  extent,  a few  days  ago  I am  told  quite  a largo 
number  of  pods  were  taken  across  the  ferry,  all 
more  or  less  ui  an  •ru  ripe  condition. — Local  “Times.” 
Tub  Revival  op  C'opi’EE. — Liberian  Colfi.e  clearings 
in  1891.  IVe  learn  that,  in  sp  te  of  the  alleged 
failure  of  Liberian  coffee  in  Kslmava,  two  estates  are 
opening  clearings  of  it  this  year,  the  proirriotors  being 
confident  that,  at  current  rates  and  owing  to  tha  im- 
proving prospects  before  coffee  genernly,  it  will  turn 
out  a remunerative  cultivation.  An  experienced  Kaiu- 
tara  planter  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that  in 
topping  Liberian  coftee  in  the  tame  manner  as  we  l ad 
bten  accustomed  to  do  the  Arabian  variety  we  made 
a great  mistake.  In  bis  opinion  the  Liberian  is  a 
forest  tree,  and  if  left  unlopped  and  planted  on  suit- 
able soil,  would  yield  excellent  retnrns.  We  shall 
watch  tbo  experiment  with  great  interest,  more  es- 
pecially iis  several  Uva  planters  have  recently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  coffee  there  was  showing  signs  of  a 
distinct  revival  owing,  drubtless,  to  the  reduction  in 
the  area  over  which  it  is  cultivated.  We  sincerely 
hope  til's  may  prove  to  be  the  case, — Ibid. 

The  Return  of  Mr,  David  Ketd,  at  this  time,  when 
the  export  of  te*  has  reached  such  large  dimensions, 
is  rather  noticeable  seeing  tliat  ho  was  amongst  the 
first  to  take  up  its  cultivation  on  any  considerable  scale 
in  Oeyloii.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  recall  the  fact  that  the  first  estate  opened  by 
Messrs.  Reid,  Rutherford,  aud  Maekay  was  Dewala- 
kande,  in  the  ICelani  Valley.  This  block  of  land  bad 
been  originally  acquired  by  them  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  shepers  for  the  Nawalapiti)  a section  of  the 
Hue  which  they  constructed,  and  much  valuable  timber 
was  felled  by  them  from  it  and  carted  up  to  tha 
Ginigateune  Gap,  and  so  on  to  Nawa  apitiya  for  use 
as  sleepers,  etc.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the 
land,  Mr.  Reid  was  advised — by  Mr.  Jack  Tyndall  wo 
believe — to  plant  it  up  with  tea,  aud  so  nurseries 
were  formed  and  the  esta'e  was  opened.  From  this 
small  beginning  the  large  Company,  which  has  since 
acquired  so  many  valuable  properties,  grew;  Mariawatto 
being  afterwards  laid  down  in  tea.  From  that  date 
these  indefatigable  pioneers  of  the  new  cultivation 
never  slackened  in  their  efforts  to  extend  it,  and  Low 
sucoeseful  they  were  will  always  remain  a record  in  our 
island’s  history. — Ibid. 

A New  Fibre. — A new  fibre  plant  has  just  been 
discovered  that  ia  claimed  to  be  better  than  ramie. 
It  is  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  having  been  found 
on  the  island  of  Trinidad.  The  great  advantage 
possessed  by  this  plant  is  that  the  ribbons  at 
nearly  all  times  of  the  year  are  easily  despatched 
from  the  wooden  piortion  by  simply  stripping  them 
with  the  hand,  and,  therefore,  a decorticating 
machine  is  not  required  as  for  ramie.  When  it  ia 
known  bow  readily  the  stems  allow  themselves  fo 
be  deprived  of  their  coating  of  bark  and  fibre  it  will 
be  seen  what  an  advantage  this  simple  faot  gives 
the  new  product  over  many  of  the  fibre-producing 
plants.  All  that  is  required  is  to  out  the  stems, 
which  are  fully  ten  feet  long,  split  the  bark  at  the 
larger  end,  and  strip  off  the  bark  from  end  to  end 
without  stopping,  as  fortunately  the  stems  have  no 
side  branches.  Samples  submitted  to  London 
brokers  were  most  favourably  reported  on,  and  were 
valued  at  from  £17  to  £20  per  ton.  It  is  thought  that 
ramie  will  probably  bo  beaten  by  this  new  fibre,  when 
cultivators  fully  realise  the  greater  ease  and  conse- 
quent loss  expense  with  which  it  cau  be  decor. 
I UtRLd. — India  liahber  Journal. 
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T 0 the  Editor, 

INDIAN  TEA  EXPOBTS. 

Indian  Tea  Association,  Calcutta,  Jan.  12th. 

Dear  Sir — The  General  Committee  have  the 
pleasure  to  hand  you  their  usual  Monthly  Eeturn  of 
shipments  of  tea  from  Calcutta,  and  also  a Beturn 
of  Exports  of  Ceylon  Tea  for  four  years  up  to  the 
22nd  December  189t). 

Exports  of  Indian  Tea  From  Calcutta. 


1890 

1889 

1888 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  in 
Deo. 

M, 156, 971 

11,811,301 

11,801,612 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 
from  1st  May  to  33  st 
Dec. 

81,428,563 

79,933,589 

79,340,409 

Exports  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  Beo,  ... 

765,1,66 

459,226 

369,355 

Exports  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  from  1st 
May  to  31st  Dec. 

4,233,168 

2,837.075 

2,397,100 

Exports  to  America  in 
Dec. 

34,158 

16,640 

23,619 

Exports  to  America  from 
1st  May  to  31st  Dec.  ... 

116,010 

142,190 

92,644 

Exports  to  other  places  in 
Deo. 

61.250 

74,022 

31,244 

Exports  to  other  places 
from  1st  May  to  31st 
Dec. 

815,158 

1.270,773 

635,003 

Total  Exports  from  1st 
May  to  31st  Dec.  ... 

89,592,929 

84,185,627 

82,465,156 

— Yours  faithfully,  S. 

E.  J.  CLARKE,  Secretary. 

ARTIFICIAL  COMBS 

FOR 

CEYLON 

BEES. 

Glasgow,  January  14th. 

Dear  Sib,— I have  read  with  interest  in  the 
Overland  Observer  of  the  13th  Nov.  last  an  article 
on  “Artificial  Combs  for  Ceylon  Bees.”*  _ 

The  artificial  comb  (or  comb  foundation  as  it 
is  called)  is  made  of  a thin  sheet  of  wax  upon 
which  the  forms  of  the  cells  are  impressed,  and 
when  first  given  to  the  bees  it  is  not  ready  for 
the  storage  of  honey.  The  bees  have  first  to 
draw  out  the  sides  of  the  cells  until  they  (the 
cells)  are  of  the  usual  depth.  This,  of  course,  is 
a great  saving  of  labour  to  the  bees,  as  the 
manufacture  of  wax  consumes  much  of  their 
time  and  strength. 

I do  not  know  anything  of  the  species  or 
habits  of  Ceylon  bees,  but  unless  they  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  the  bees  commonly  used 
in  England,  (the  common  black,  Ligurian,  Cyprian 
Carniolan,  &o.)  I fear  that,  as  a method  of 
attracting  bees,  the  hanging  of  combs  in  (he 
vicinity  of  bungalows  would  not  be  attended  with 
■ucoesB. 

Supposing  that  the  habits  of  the  Ceylon  bees 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  English  they  will 
swarm  at  a certain  time  of  the  year.  (In  England 
it  is  generally  in  May  or  June.)  The  swarm  should 
then  be  taken  and  placed  in  a hive  previously 
fitted  up  with  comb  foundation,  which  the  bees 
would  speedily  draw  out  and  then  commence 
work  in  the  usual  manner. 

From  your  Directory  I see  that  Ceylon  “ has 
several  useful  indigenous  bees,”  and  I should  be 
interested  by  any  information  regarding  the  habits 
and  species  of  these  bees  and  if  any  have  been 

* See  page  053, — Ed,  T,  A, 


domesticated  or  kept  in  hives. — Yours,  &c., 

APIS. 

^We  shall  send  our  correspondent  some  of  the 
back  numbers  of  our  Tropical  Agriculturist  with 
information  about  bees.— Ed.  T.  A.] 


CACAO  CULTIVATION  AND  OBITICS. 

Galagedara,  January  21st. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a letter 
signed  “ 1873”  headed  “ Planting  Notes  for  1891” 
appearing  in  your  paper  of  10th  inst.*^ 

Under  the  heading  “ Cacao”  your  correspondent, 
who  evidently  has  got  to  the  bottom  of  most 
things,  teaches  the  Galagedara  planters  Imv  to 
do  it. 

There  is  an  old  and  somewhat  musty  saying — 
“ First  catch  your  hare,  then  cook  him.” 

Your  correspondent  tells  us,  first,  how  to  grow 
cacao,  and  malce  it  crop  (a  secret  your  t’otherest 
correspondent  “Eldorado”  appears  not  to  have 
found  out),  and  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  how 
to  catch,  and  afterwards  cock,  the  wretches  who 
steal  cur  crops.  Now,  sir,  it  is  all  very  well  for 
“ 1873”  to  write  to  your  paper,  but  I have  one 
or  two  questions  I should  like  to  put  to  him 
through  you : — 

1st.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  he  was  the  manager  of  the 
estate  quoted  by  him  as  losing  60  per  cent  of  its  crops, 
owing  to  the  depredations  of  thieves,  for  some  time 
before  the  “ easy-going  oflBce  man  ” came  out  from 
England  to  take  charge  ? 

2nd.  Did  not  the  aforesaid  “easy-going  cfSce 
man  ” oust  “ 1873  ” for  reasons  best  known  to 
“ 1873  ” end  the  “ e.-g.  0.  m.”  ? 

3rd.  Will  “ 1873  ” slate  precisely  what  his 
experience  has  been  in  this  country,  with  regard 
to  planting  cacao  and  shade  : i.e.  how  many  acres 
of  cacao  has  he  planted,  and  what  return  did  he 
get,  when  his  cacao  came  into  bearing  ? 

4th.  Did  he  ever  hear  a thief  on  the  Galagedara 
side,  say  of  “ such  a one  ” (the  English  is  “ 1873”  ’s 
not  mine)  “ Don’t  rob  that  master,  he  is  kind,  is 
friendly  with  the  headman,  unmerciful  when  he 
catches  us,  and  relentless  in  hunting  us  down. 
Let  us  go  over  to  — and  so  on  ? 

6lh.  And,  if  he  never  heard  a thief  say  this, 
(as  of  course  he  never  did)  why  does  he  write  such 
stuff  ? 

I leave  abler  pens  than  mine  to  deal  with 
“1873”  's  strictures  on  coffee  and  tea  growing ; 
and  enclosing  my  card,  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  GALAGEDAEA  CACAO. 


DANDELION. 

Pussellawa,  Jan.  26th. 

Dear  Sir, — Can  you  or  any  of  your  many  readers  in- 
form me,  if  the  dandelion  plant  can  be  got,  and  grown  in 
Ceyloi  ? I am  anxious  to  try  it,  as  it  makes  a very 
good  salad. — Yours  faithfully,  UPPER  NILAMBB. 

[The  plant  is  allied  to  cbicory.  We  have  not  beard  of 
its  being  grown  in  Ceylon,  but  we  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  successfully  cultivated  in  our  hill 
regions. — Ed.  T.  A.) 


COCONUTS  :-A  FREAK  OFNATUBE. 

Dear  Sir, — Herewith  a bunch  of  coconuts  witn  tliree 
fruits,  two  of  which  you  will  find  are  like  the  king- 
coconuts,  while  the  other  is  quite  green,  all  in  the  same 
cluster  and  from  a tree  about  40  years  old  which 
hitherto  never  bad  anything  but  green-colored  nuts, 
and  have  about  four  clusters  at  present  all  green-ccloted. 
One  nut  you  will  note  is  small ; this  I believe  is  attribu- 
table to  rats  making  an  attempt  when  the  fruit 
was  tender  to  eat  it.  There  were  two  other  green- 

* See  pages  669  and  593, — Ed,  T,  4, 
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coloured  nuts  on  samo  cluster  wbich  unfortunately  were 
destroyed  by  rats  at  their  early  stage.  _ D- 

[ rile  cluster  of  nuts  which  are  a curiosity  can  be 
seen  at  our  office. — Ed,  T.  A.] 


POULTKY  DISEASE  ; A EEMEDY  WANTED. 

Dear  Sib, — Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents gives  me  some  information  as  to  the  treatment 
of  a disease  which  has  appeared  amongst  my 
poultry  ? It  may  be  described  as  follows  Lumps 
all  over  the  head,  which  increase  in  size  until  the 
bird  is  blinded  by  them  when,  of  course  , it  dies  of 
starvation.  Some  chicks  were  first  carried  off,  and 
then  it  attacked  and  slew  several  promising 
young  turkeys.  Any  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  disease  will  be  most  gratefully  received  by  a 
DISCOURAGED  HOUSEWIFE. 

[This  is  no  doubt  the  disease,  so  fatal  to  turkeys, 
regarding  which  we  had  several  letters  a year  or 
so  ago.  Segregation  and  fumigation  with  sulphur 
or-  tar  should  be  tried. — Ed.  2'.  A.] 


DANDELION. 

Peradeniya,  Feb.  2nd. 

Sib, — Your  correspondent  “ Upper  Nilambe  ” can 
obtain  dandelion  plants  from  Hakgala  gardens  on 
application.  We  obtained  seed  from  N.  India  in 
1882,  and  in  my  annual  reports  for  that  and 
the  succeeding  year,  will  be  found,  under  the 
heading  “ Taraxacum,”  a full  account  of  its  pro- 
gress as  a cultivation.  The  roots  do  not  become 
very  large  in  our  poor  soil  ; but  the  pLant  has 
already  escaped  from  the  garden  and  commenced  to 
establish  itself  as  a wild  plant.  I observed  last 
September  a large  colony  of  it  by  the  side  of  the 
Baduila  road  a little  below  Hakgala,  and  it  will 
doubtless  in  time  become  a common  weed  in  our 
high  districts  as  it  has  alrealy  in  the  Nilgiris. — 
Yours  faithfully,  HENRY  TRIMEN. 


OUR  JUNGLE  TREES  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

Dear  Sir, — Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  while  walk- 
ing through  the  jungles  here,  that  during  almost  every 
month  ditferent  kinds  of  seeds  are  to  be  found,  and,  how 
few  planters  can  tell  the  names  of  the  trees  their  seeds 
came  from  f These  rrfiections  have  often  led  mu  to 
wish  for  some  pamphlet  or  booklet  on  the  subject;  and 
I think,  now  that  the  Oeylou  Government  have  so  able 
a staff  of  Forest  Officers,  it  might  undertake  the  publi- 
cation of  a work  iu  colored  illus'.rations  full  size  of  the 
fruits  so  far  as  practicable,  aud  of  the  seeds  of  the 
various  useful  trees  now  to  be  found  iu  cur  jungles. 
Such  a work  ought  to  have  a rerdy  sale  in  Ceylon,  but 
ai  art  from  that,  it  would  be  au  immense  boon  to  the 
European  aud  English. speaking  natives  of  the  country. 
In  addition  to  a description  of  the  seed  or  fruit,  there 
ought  to  be  a short  oeecriptiou  of  the  leaves,  bark, 
color  of  the  wood  and  its  uses. 

How  many  planters  in  Ceylon  have  been  deceived  by 
rascally  rawyers  and  shingle  contractois  ? Is  it  uottho 
case  that  many  planters  must  trust  to  their  c.irpeuters’ 
honesty  or  knowledge  of  the  timber  reriuited  for  build- 
ing or  shingling  purposes,  aud  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
blamed  if  t.liey  have  no  means  of  acquiring  the  in- 
formation, hf  nee  1 Ihii.k  a t ookb  t of  the  ki:  d f refer  to 
ismuchw.ne  . To  give  only  - tie  instance.  Thereof 
of  a bungalow  scarcely  tbreu  years  shingled  with 
shingles  said  to  be  Irom  one  tree,  is  now  iu  such  a 
Slate  of  dry  rot,  that  many  of  tlio  shingles  cun  bo 
broken  between  tiiiger  and  thumb  like  sboribn  ad.  The 
superiiitendont  trifjted  to  his  carpenter’s  know  ledge  of 
suitable  wood,  as  the  best  known  shingle  trees  were 
perhaps  not  so  pleutilul  as  in  the  e.arlier  coffee  days. — 

Yours  truly,  AN  OLD  PLANTER. 

[“  Old  Planter  ” is  making  a rulher  large 
order  all  at  once  on  the  Forest  Department  : 
whftt  is  first  wanted  is  a thorougtily  reliable  Guide 


to  the  various  Timber  Trees  and  their  native 
names.  For  this  want,  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Ferguson’s 
pamphlet  deserves  to  be  reprinted  ; but  from  Dr. 
Trimen’s  list,  as  now  available,  “ Old  Planter  ” 
might  learn  a good  deal.  Many  Sinhalese  can 
tell  him  their  name  for  the  tree  on  which  any 
fruit  or  seed  produced,  grow  and  then  by  referring 
to  the  index,  he  would  be  able  to  get  the  Botanical 
name.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  later  on  we 
may  well  look  to  the  Government  and  their 
Forest  Department  for  a useful  Guide  to  our 
jungle  trees  and  products.— Ed.  2,  A.l 


RAINFALL  IN  KADUGANNAWA, 


At  the  Gate  of  the  Central  Province,  Feb.  7th. 


Dear  Mb.  Editoe, — I for  one  was  interested  in 
Mr.  Wm.  Maegregor’s  memo,  of  rainfall  ♦ at  the 
Gampola  end  of  Kadugannawa,  I thought  that  the 
Bukanda  hill  would  have  attracted  more  rain  than 
it  appears  to  have  done.  Situated  as  I am  in  the 
centre  of  the  district,  I often  envy  my  neighbours 
at  Allagalla  and  Gona  Adika,  because  the  rain  clouds 
seem  generally  to  discharge  themselves  at  the 
extremes  of  the  district,  leaving  me  to  mourn  over 
disappointed  hopes.  I also  annex  a memo,  of  rain- 
fall, which  may  be  of  interest  to  someone,  should 
you  think  proper  to  print  it.  I only  commenced 
to  keep  a register  from  the  middle  of  1887,  but  the 
six  months  of  that  year  show  what  ought  to  have 
been  a heavy  rainfall  for  the  year. 

The  old  district,  so  favorably  known  in  the  days 
of  coffee,  is  being  rapidly  opened  up  for  tea,  and 
will  yet  come  to  the  front.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  elevation  for  indigenous  tea,  and  it  goes  on 
flushing  when  all  other  jdts  shut  up.  There  was 
some  talk  about  Government  opening  up  the  roads 
from  this  to  Gampola,  but  if  they  are  not  quick 
about  it,  they  will  have  a difficulty  in  finding  it  when 
they  do  commence. 

Kadugannawa  village  is  fairly  healthy,  but  I am 
surprised  it  is  so,  for  the  drainage  and  smells  are 
abominable.  If  the  Government  Agent  came 
oftener  it  would  be  a blessing.  He  was  here 
the  other  day,  and  iu  anticipation  of  his 
visit  huts  were  whitewashed,  drains  cleansed 
and  dirt  put  out  of  sight.  When  I saw  the 
change  m the  aspect  of  affairs,  I began  to  think 
that  ihe  Cesarevitch,  at  least,  was  to  honor  us 
with  his  august  presence.  We  want  a police 
station  badly,  and  a rt  sponsible  man  to  look  after 
the  sanitation  of  the  place.  The  villagers  on  all 
sides  are  a lawless  lot,  and  a fine  field  there  is 
here  within  a radius  of  4 or  5 miles,  for  the 
Salvation  Army  to  work  in,  but  they  prefer  to 
have  a meeting  occasionally  for  the  English-speak- 
ing population,  and  the  big  drum  is  regularly 
beaten  in  the  street  to  the  great  delectation  of 

the  little  boys.  Excuse  these  disjointed  notes 

Yours  truly,  KaDUGANNAWa'. 

Memo  op  Eainpall. 
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DEOEEASING  EAINFALL  IN  MASKELiYA: 
THE  DRY  CYCLE  ? 

Deeside,  Maskeliya,  Eeb.  9lli- 
Dear  Sir, — The  rainfall  on  Laxapana  for  last 
year,  (see  page  621)  as  againet  previous  average,  took 
you  evidently  by  surprise  ; but  1 fancy  the  rain  deposit 
is  greatly  decreasing  all  over  the  district.  On  this 
estate  a nine  years'  average  1874-1882  gi  es  137  06 
inches  with  a maximum  fail  in  1877  of  183’83  in.  and 
a minimum  in  1875  of  119  65  in.  The  record  of 
rainfall  was  continued  to  end  of  July  1883  and 
shows  for  the  7 months  88  00  in.  Alter  that  the 
record  ceases  until  end  of  1889,  and  the  1890 
complete  record  gives  a total  of  89  92  in  , or  4714 
below  the  9 years’  average  and  29  63  b>low  the 
minimum  of  the  9 years  and  no  less  than  93  91 
below  maximum  of  that  period. — Yours  truly, 

\Ym.  MITCH ilLL. 

— I fear  your  idea  of  the  gauge  being  in 
different  positions  won’t  hold  “ water." 

'^Central  Aeiuca  Cookery.— As  a rale,  only  ore 
principal  meal  is  eaten  in  Central  Africa,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening.  It  usually  con.sists  of  pirrot 
soup,  roasted  or  stewed  monkeys,  alligator  eggs 
(also  well  liked  by  Europeans),  and  birds  of  every 
description.  'I  bey  also  have  moambo,  or  palm  chops, 
and  fish.  A great  lielicsoy,  so  considered  by  Europeans 
and  natives  alike,  is  elephant’s  feet  ai  d tiuuk.  These 
hive  somewhat  the  taste  of  veal.  To  prepare  them, 
the  natives  dig  a bole  about  five  feet  cieep  in  the 
sand  and  iu  it  build  a large  fire.  After  the  sand 
is  thoroughly  heated  the  fire  is  removed,  leaving 
only  the  as”hes  iu  the  hole.  Ti.e  trui,k  and  feet 
are  placed  in  this  hole  and  covered  with  leaves,  and 
afterward  with  hot  sand.  In  two  hours  they  are 
done.  All  carcasses  cf  animals  which  are  to  be 
cooked  are  pieced  on  a b’oek  of  wood  and  pounded 
until  every  bor.e  is  broken,  care  being  taken  not  to 
teat  or  bruise  the  skin.  They  are  then  boiled  or 
roasted  on  an  open  wood  fire  or  in  hot  sand  or 
ashes,  without  removing  the  hide  or  feathers.  The 
cooking  is  of  a very  inferior  grade,  the  only  spices 
used  being  salt  and  pepper.  The  kiteb.n  untensils 
consist  of  common  earthen  or  wooden  ware.  Very 
little  time  is  taktn  for  setting  or  deor  rating  the 
table;  knives,  forks,  and  napkins  are  dispensed  with. 
Atriciiis  hove  several  vegetables  well  liked  by  Euro- 
peans. N’gutti-n’sengo  is  a d sh  eaten  sll  over 
Africa.  It  consists  of  egg-p’ant,  small  fish  somewhat 
lik-  our  sardine,  and  the  roots  of  the  cassava  or 
manioca  phnt  (c.lkd  ri'gutti),  which  have  a knotty 
appearance  and  often  weigh  as  much  as  twenty  pounds. 
As  the  latter  coniains  poison,  the  manioca  is  soaked 
iu  water  for  three  or  four  days  to  extract  the 
poisonous  tubstance.  It  is  then  cut  and  sliced,  sud 
small  tomatoes  are  added.  All  is  placed  in  a vessel 
with  water,  and  seasoned  with  sah  and  pepper,  aud 
boiled.  Moabo,  or,  as  the  Europeans  call  it  palm 
chops,  is  a'so  a favorite  dish.  The  palm  nuts  are 
first  boiled  in  water,  until  Iho  pulpy  substance 
loosens  from  the  pnt,  then  the  shell,  which  contains 
a very  delicious  oil,  is  placed  in  a wooden  mortar 
and  crushed  to  obtain  the  oil.  Wliatrver  the  meal 
consists  cf— meat,  fith,  musscis— is  put  m a ve.ssel, 
adding  the  oil  and  the  pulpy  part  of  the  palm  nut, 
also  rod  pepper  and  salt,  ai.d  is  boiled.  Roast  or 
boiled  squash  (loenge)  is  generally  eaten  with  it. 
Ewcel  ]iolatoc8  (in’balla  buiga)  aie  more  fm-inaceous 
and  sweeter  than  outs,  hut  do  nob  larte  so  good. 
They  arc  boih  d or  roasted.  Rauaiias  (hitaebo)  weigh 
abou-  half  a pcuud  each  aud  are  about  fifteen  inches  long, 
Wlifcti  liali'  ripe  they  uro  cut  in  slices  and  boiled  in 
water  with  salt  and  pepper.  N’siiisi  is  a little  red 
bean,  wbicb  is  ladled  in  wa'er  wilhout  salt  or  pepper, 
and  is  frocly  i ateii  For  pi  aiiut  bread  (cliis  ila)  the 
peanubs  arc  first  roast'd  and  then  crushed.  This 
mass  is  then  rolh'd  and  put  into  the  skin  of  a 
Laimi  a,  uduing  a IHilo  prt-s-.ure,  foniiing  it  into 
a body.  It  ruidily  rctasn.s  this  shape  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  oily  substance  iu  the  peanut.— Aeic 
York  World. 


Tub  Forest  in  Dehigama’s  Claim  is  about  5,000 
acres  and  there  are  4,000  acres  of  patana  which 
would  grow  very  good  tea  indeed  I should  think. 
The  total  amount  is  only  12,000  acres  and  really 
lire  fuss  made  about  it  ia  out  of  all  proportions 
to  what  it  is— many  a larger  claim  has  been 
admitted  to  natives,  but  they  oppose  simply  because 
Europeans  have  got  it. — Cor. 

Extension  of  Tea  Cultivation  in  Haputalb. — Mr. 
Lipioc,  the  proprietor  cf  the  estates  known  as  the 
Dambetenne  group,  is  rapidly  extending  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tea  on  his  places.  Nearly  200  acres  of  forest 
on  Dambetenne  and  Monerankande  estates  »re  to  bo 
felled  and  cleared  and  tea  planted  on  them  during 
this  year. — Anew  tea  factory  is  to  be  built  on  Mtria- 
beduo  estate,  ol  which  Mr.  E.  H.  de  Winton  is  superiu- 
tendent. — Cor. 

In  the  Northern  Tebeitoby  the  only  thing 
which  was  found  to  keep  the  white  ant  pest  in 
cheek  was  a mixture  of  flour,  sugar,  and  arsenic, 
mixed  to  ihe  consistency  of  putty  with  water.  A 
small  piece  of  the  mixture  should  be  placed  whert- 
ever  the  nest  is  known  to  exist.  If  an  examination 
is  made  a few  days  after  using  this  remedy  thousands 
of  dead  ants  will  be  discovered  in  the  vicinity  ol  the 
poison. — Mildura  Irrigaiionist,  Jan.  7th. 

Ceylon  Tea  at  Home. — Some  time  lack  I men- 
tioned that  a firm  of  Mincing  Lane  Tea  retailers  were 
arranging  for  stumping  the  country  in  the  interests  of 
Ceylon  tea.  The  campaigu  is  opened,  and  on  Wednes- 
day night  Mr.  0.  S.  Hicks  appeared  on  the  platform 
at  the  People’s  Palace  and  delivered  a lecture,  illus- 
trated with  a large  number  of  lime  light  views 
of  Ceylon.  Mr.  Hicks  is  well  known  to  iheihabitues 
of  the  Lane  as  the  proprietor  of  the  “Dalukola”  tea 
which  is,  I believe,  packed  iu  Colombo  by  Messrs. 
Leechman  & Oo.  Another  new  agency  for  the  distri- 
bution of  Ceylon  tea,  has  appeared  on  the  scene  under 
the  title  of  the  Agra  Ceylon  Tea  Association.  This 
association  “ guarantees  that  all  its  teas  are  exclusively 
derived  from  the  four  celebrated  tea  gardens  on  the 
estates  iu  the  Island  of  Cey  lon,  belonging  to  Mr.  H. 
R.  Foiquharsou,  m.  p.”  Numerous  branches  are  said 
to  be  in  the  court  e of  being  started  and  a shop  has 
been  already  opened  in  Middle  Street,  Yeovil.  Good 
luck  to  Mr.  Faiquharsou  and  bis  tea  shops! — 
London  Cor. 

The  Daieying  Industry  of  Victoria  baa  a 
special  interest  to  us  in  Ceylon,  since  if  we  only 
could  get  supplied  with  butter  and  cheese,  as  well 
as  fruit  and  other  produce  from  the  Southern 
Colonies,  the  inducement  to  take  off  larger  quan- 
tities of  our  teas  would  be  greatly  increased.  Mr. 
Deakin  handed  us  a paper  with  a Report  on  the 
Victorian  Dairying  Industry  and  we  quote  to  show 
the  enormous  cyuantities  of  butter  which  passes  our 
door  to  the  Unued  Kingdom.  Not  only  Ceylon 
but  a great  part  of  India  might  be  supplied  by 
shipments  through  Colombo.  We  quote  as  follows: — 


I also  submit  report  of  the  shipment  of  this  seasons 
surplus  butter  to  England,  consisting  of  10  shipments, 
Tlia  shipments  began  with  the  steamer  ‘‘Victoria,” 
which  sailed  cn  lUh  Oct.,  and  the  last  was  by  the  S. 
S. ‘‘iVIassilia”  outlie  17th  Jan.  The  Orient  Company’s 
steamers  look  the  remainder  every  fortnight  between 
these  dates.  Ti.e  department  gathered  it  at  the 
refrigeratii  g works,  Newport,  from  all  parts  of  the 
colony,  to  be  irozen  or  chilled  in  teims  of  the 
company’s  reguUtious  previous  to  shipment.  The 
total  quantity  siut  is  731  tons — nearly  double  wbat 
we  coi.sie'ered  an  ti-ormous  export  last  teason,  consist- 
ing of  21,954  66  lb  cases  and  17,827  70  lb.  kegs.  The 
merebauts  supplied  fully  a third  of  this  large  qrrantity 
with  what  is  known  in  the  traele  ivs“mix.d  butteis.” 
Farmers’  small  luts  arrivir  g weekly  iu  a glutted  market 
arc  bought  up,  resalted  and  packed,  and  where  this  is 
done  with  skill  before  the  butter  is  stale  a fair  article 
is  produced.  From  news  to  hand  of  fivo  shipment*,  we 
learn  tliat£5  10s  aud  up  to  £5  16s  percwt.,hss  been 
obtained.  This  must  he  very  satisfactory  to  producer  i 
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“APIAEIAN”; 

ARTIFICIAL  COMBS  FOR  CEYLON  BEES? 

It  is  marvellous  in  how  many  W33-S  the  advance  and 
application  of  science  touch  industries  even  the  most 
primitive  all  over  the  world.  The  suggestion  we  make 
today  (Nov.  5,  1890.)  is  to  take  advantage  of  modern 
scientific  advance  in  the  method  of  collecting  the  honey 
of  the  wild  bees  which  so  musically  fill  the  vast  forests 

of  our  inland  districts  with  their  continuous  humming. 
Our  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject  by  one 
who  tells  us  how  struck  he  has  been  by  (he  large 
advance  made  in  the  quantity  of  honey  exported  from 
Italy  since  the  introduction  and  use  of  artificial  combs. 
We  believe  that  it  has  long  been  a subject  of  com- 
plaint that  many — perhaps  the  greater  part — of  our 
forest  fires  are  due  to  the  means  employed  by  the 
native  bee-hunters  to  secure  the  object  of  their  quest. 
As  each  year  demonscrates  to  us  the  necessity  for 
careful  Forest  Conservation,  this  particular  point 
becomes  one  of  much  importance,  and  it  is  one  that 
Colonel  Clarke  and  his  Deputies  will  have  carefully 
to  consider  and,  if  possible,  deal  with.  Every  traveller 
through  our  jungles  is  pretty  sure  to  come  upon  one 
or  more  trees  during  the  course  of  his  day’s  journey 
which  have  been  manifestly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it 
has  simply  been  a fortunate  chance,  due  "generally  to 
weather  conditions  at  the  time  of  ignition,  that  a case 
of  isolated  destruction  has  failed  to  initiate  a far- 
reaching  conflagration.  Although  along  many  fre- 
quented lines  of  travel  such  burned  trees  have  mostly 
been  lighted  by  the  fires  of  passers-by  carelessly  placed, 
those  so  often  met  with  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
forests  have  as  a rule  been  destroyed  by  the  efforts 
of  the  bee-hunters  to  smoke  out  their  intended  victims. 

We  are  told  that  nearly  all  the  honey  now  consumed 
in  England  is  derived  from  artificial  combs,  in  which 
it  is  largely  imported  from  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
It  would,  therefore,  certainly  appear  that  a useful 
industry  might  be  developed  by  offering  to  the  Ceylon 
bee,  which  provides  us  with  such  exquisitely  delicate 
honey,  an  opportunity  for  storing  his  hoards  without 
incurring  the  preliminary  labour  ot  constructing  his 
“safe  deposit”  cells.  The  Italian  bee,  with  the  keen 
instinct  of  his  kind,  has  almost  abandoned  the  labour 
of  cell-making.  Directly  he  lights  upon  the  artificial 
object,  attracted  to  it  by  a bait  of  a dab  or  two  of 
honey,  he  recognises  the  luxurious  provision  and 
straightway  sets  to  work  storing  his  honey,  and  pro- 
duces,— owing  to  this  saving  of  bis  preliminary  labour, — 
more  than  twice  the  quantity  he  could  before  overtake. 
We  should  think  that  the  men  who  follow  the  very 
laborious  and  risky  occupation  of  bee  hunters  in  Ceylon 
would  gladly  see  around  their  huts  the  millions  ot  bees 
which,  if  tempted  at  the  proper  season,  would  swarm 
to  the  artificial  combs  provided  for  them.  We  have 
described  the  occupation  of  these  men  as  a risky  one. 
It  is  essentially  so.  It  is  rare  in  the  remoter  bee  dis- 
tricts to  see  a hunter  free  from  soars — the  result  of 
his  combats  with  the  bears  who  share  with  himself 
a strong  desire  to  secure  wild  honey.  From  such  con- 
tests the  comparative  domesticating  of  the  wild  bees 
would  free  the  hunter,  and  his  harvest  would  be  a 
fuller  one,  be  gathered  with  infinitely  less  of  labour 
and  exposure,  and  with  more  of  certainty.  There  is 
one  thing,  perhaps,  to  be  said  which  might  negative 
the  advantages  we  have  pointed  out,  and  that  is  that 
the  production  of  bees-wax  would  he  lessened  by  the 
use  of  artificial  combs.  What  proportion  of  value 
exists  between  the  honey  and  the  wax  yielded  by  a 
certain  weight  of  comb  we  do  not  know,  bnt  we 
should  presume  the  value  of  the  honey  must  largely 
preponderate.  Meantime,  to  make  a beginning  in  tho 
experimeut,  some  useful  result  might  follow  if  one  or 
more  of  our  Assistant  Government  Agents  resident 
in  tho  bee  districts  would  procure  and  hang  some 
artificial  combs  around  their  bungalows.  They  would 
soon  have  many  jileasant  neighbours  in  thoir  compara- 
tive solitude,  and  .success  might  lead  to  a very  wide 
and  paying  adoption  of  their  novel  devices. 


THE  ACTION  OF  LIME  ON  CLAY  SOILS. 

That  lime  promotes  tho  fertility  of  heavy  clay  soils 
is  a fact  that  has  for  many  generations  been  well 
known  to  all  agriculturists;  but  the  scientific  reason 
for  the  beneficial  action  arising  from  its  application  has 
not,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  been  at  any  time  at  all 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  question,  however, 
remains  one  of  first  importance  in  the  science  of  soils 
and  I therefore  make  no  apology  for  offering  an  ex- 
planation, or  rather  theory,  which,  to  my  doubtless, 
somewhat  partial  mind,  seems  to  go  a considerable 
way  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  problem. 

I take  it  for  granted  that  all  interested  know  that  a 
clay  soil  is  not  by  any  means  a pure  clay  (hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina),  but  a mixture  of  impure  with 
jHire  clay  (much  more  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter),  plus  sand,  iron  oxides,  organic  matter,  &c. 
The  clays’wbich  form  its  bulk  have  been  derived  from 
the  natural  decay  or  weathering  of  mineral  silicates, 
containing',  besides,  aluminium,  alkali,  or  alkaline- 
earth  metals,  and  they  occur  in  it  in  all  stages  of 
impurity  or  further  decomposition.  As  an  invariable 
rule,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  normal 
impurity  of  the  clays  the  greater  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Kpure  piece  of  clay  is  like  pure  quartz-sand — 
so  much  dead,  inert  matter  ; a plant  can  make  nothing 
of  it,  can  take  nothing  from  it.  In  no  fertile  clay  soil, 
however,  even  of  the  heaviest  description,  does  there 
occur  at  any  time  more  than  about  10  per  cent,  of 
ahiolutely  pure  clay.  Well,  then,  what  is  the  composi- 
tiou  of  the  average  day  particle  ? That  depends  on 
the  mineral  from  which  it  was  derived.  If  from  the 
felspars,  its  most  common  origin,  it  will  be  a hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina  plus  silicate  of  potash,  or,  instead 
of  the  potash,  soda  and  lime.  I will  suppose,  for 
brevity’s  sake,  that  my  clay  particles  have  the  former 
composition,  and  the  explanation  which  I will  offer 
with  regard  to  their  behaviour  can  be  applied  with 
very  little  difficulty  to  any  of  the  other  cases.  Clay 
particles  of  the  above  composition,  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid  gas,  lose 
potash.  That  I have  repeatedly  proved  by  experiment. 
If  tho  carbonic  acid  is  in  fair  excess,  it  comes  away 
altogether  as  carbonate  of  potash ; but  if  there  is 
not  a sufficiency  of  this  anhydride,  it  is  liberated 
partly  as  soluble  silicate  of  potash  (soluble  glass). 
Should  lime,  however,  in  tliia  latter  case  be  present, 
the  practically  insoluble  calcium  silicate  will  be  con- 
stituted, and  the  potashjfreed  to  form  a soluble  salt 
with  any  other  acid  that  may  be  presentjand  available, 
such  as  carbonic,  sulphur,  nitric,  &c.  A grass  plant 
gowing  in  clay  soil  does  not,  it  is  evident,  send  suflBcient 
carbonic  acid  through  its  root-hairs  into  the  sell,  aa 
many  other  plants  do,  to  completely  convert  the 
liberated  potash  into  carbonate,  and.  the  consequence 
is  that  the  soluble  silicate  of  potash  which  is  permitted 
to  form  is  drawn  into  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the 
carbonate  of  that  alkali.  Now  silica  and  silicates  are 
decidedly  injurious,  to  all  vegetables  doubtless,  but 
particularly  to  agricultural  plants,  I say  injuriousu  ; 
the  day  has  gone  by  for  considering  silica  an  essential, 
or  useful,  or  even  a merely  innoxious  accessory-  A 
little  examination  of  the  plant-physiology  shows  that 
it  is  injurious.  The  organism  tries  to  get  rid  of  it 
as  speedily  as  possible — that  is,  at  least  to  get  it  out 
of  the  way  of  its  general  circulation  ; it  unfortunately 
has  no  means  of  casting  it  off  altogether.  Here,  I 
need  scarcely  refer  to  (he  well-known  experiments 
which  have,  over  and)*Gver  again,  conclusively  shown 
that  the  grass  plant  does  not  require  silica  as  a sup- 
porting or  strengthening  material.  Now  we  come  to 
see  the  use  of  lime  in  the  clay  soil,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  pastnral  grasses. 
The  lime  added  and  mix"d  up  with  tho  soil  acts  on 
the  soluble  silicate  of  potash  as  it  is  formed,  and 
combines  with  the  silica,  constituting,  as  I have  already 
remarked,  the  practically  insoluble  silicate  of  lime, 
which,  of  course,  being  normally  indissolvable  in  the 
soil,  cannot  pass  into  the  body  of  the  plant.  There- 
fore, the  organism  profits  by  its  exclusion,  and  as  a 
consequence  so  does  the  farmer.  The  energies  of  tho 
plant  are  not  spent  in  getting  rid  of  ejljca  if  there  i^ 
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no  silica  to  get  rid  of,  and  its  ordinary  processes  of 
nutrition  can  progress  uninterruptedly. 

The  breakiog  up  of  the  soluble  silicate  * could  be 
as  well  accomplished  by  the  perfect  aeration  of  the 
soil  so  that  every  particle  could  be  constantly  exposed 
to  fresh  portions  of  aerial  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  : 
and  this  is  one  great  reason  why  fine  deep  tillage, 
where  it  is  possible,  so  improves  clayey  soils,  but  of 
course  a tillage  that  will  bring  about  the  perfect 
aeration  of  heavy  clay,  is  all  but  impossible ; there- 
fore the  advantage  of  judiciously  using  lime. 

The  soluble  alkaline  silicate  which,  when  undecom- 
posed, passes  into  the  plant  in  the  water-stream  through 
the  roots,  is  evidently  very  soon  split  up  by  the 
vegetable,  and  the  silica  combined  with  some  substance, 
such  as  an  aldehyde,  and  carried  on  in  solution  in  this 
state  to  the  peripheries  of  the  stem,  &c,,  where,  by 
the  process  of  practically  unrestrained  evaporation, 
the  compound  is  again  split  up,  the  aldehyde  going 
off  into  the  air,  and  the  solid  silica  remaining  stranded 
in  the  cuticle  and  the  other  walls,  or  occasionally 
even  in  the  cavities  of  the  epidermal  layer, 

The  silicate  of  lime  formed  in  the  above  reaction 
itself  ultimately  undergoes  decomposition  by  natural 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  but  the  decomposition 
is  always  complete  ; it  devolves  entirely  into  carbonate 
ot  lime  and  free  insoluble  silica. — Alexander 
JOHNSTONEj  Edinburgh  University. — Nature. 

^ 

COFFEE  CULTIVATION  IN  SOUTH 
AMEEICA  : 

A SxNDldATli  Organised  to  Explore  the  Eastern 

Slopes  of  the  Andes, 

This  mail  brought  us  a letter  from  an  ex-Ceylon 
planting  friend  announcing  that  there  was  a project 
on  foot  in  London  to  send  out  an  exploring  or 
pioneering  party  to  Peru  with  reference  to  taking 
up  land  suitable  for  coffee.  The  great  prospective 
scarcity  of  this  article — prices  even  now  approxi- 
mate to  140s  a owt. — forms  the  speoial  inducement 
or  this  mission.  Its  inception  seems  to  be  due 
to  men  of  high  commercial  standing  in  “ the  City” 
and  among  the  supporters  named  to  us  are  .Sir 
Alfred  Dent  and  Sir  Hugh  Low.  So  much  for  the 
mail  news  contained  in  our  private  letter ; but  a 
new  and  more  practical  interest  is  given  to  the 
scheme  by  the  fact  that  she  London  Syndicate 
have  telegraphed  out  to  Ceylon  to  get  the  servioes 
of  Mr.  P.  D.  Clarke  of  Dr.  Trimen’s  staff,  to  join 
the  exploring  party.  Mr.  Clarke  who  is  a son  of 
a well-known  Curator  of  the  Glasgow  Botanio 
Gardens,  has  now  been  11  years  in  Ceylon,  giving 
faithful  though  unobtrusive  service  for  all  that  period 
•without  any  leave  of  absence,  in  our  Eoyal  Botanic 
Gardens.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Govern- 
ment could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  grant  the 
leave  of  absence  required  to  enable  Mr.  Clarke 
to  discharge  the  temporary  duty  now  required  of  him. 
He  gets  leave  lor  nine  months  and  goes  to  London 
by  the  Orient  steamer  ” Cuzco”  tonight.  The  ex- 
pedition so  far  as  Mr.  Clarke  knows  is  bound  for 
the  Eastern  elopes  of  the  Andes  near,  curiously 
enough,  to  the  town  of  Cuzco  and  no  doubt  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  taken  of  the  trans-Andean 
raEway  to  make  the  West  coast  the  outlet 
of  such  plantations  as  may  be  established, 
The  only  .other  member  of  the  Expedition  so  far 
ns  Mr.  OlarkC  knows  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Sband  and 
“ coffee”  culture  the  main,  if  not  the  only 
object  in  view.  No  uoubt  the  duly  of  MpsBrs_ 
fShand,  Clarke  and  their  colleagues  will  be  tp 


* Only  the  alKaii  inetals,  of  which  potasaium  and 
■odium  are  the  only  two  that  normally  occur  in  soils, 
from  Bilicatca  soluble  iu  water. 


report  on  the  fitness  of  available  land  for  planta- 
tions, on  the  climate,  soil,  means  of  access, 
labour,  &c.  Possibly,  if  all  go  well,  nurseries 
may  at  once  be  established  and  clearings  be 
commenced.  With  Sir  Alfred  Dent  on  the  Syndicate, 
we  should  suppose  there  may  be  an  idea  of 
importing  Chinese  as  labourers. 

In  Ceylon,  Mr.  Clarke  in  a quiet  way  has  been 
giving  a good  deal  of  attention  to  coffee.  He 
'strongly  shares  our  opinion  that  planters  of  Liberian 
ooffee  some  ten  years  ago  were  in  far  too  great 
a hurry  to  give  up  the  cultivation.  His  own  ex- 
perience last  year  on  half-an-acre  planted  with 
Liberian  coffee  at  Peradeniya  is  worth  giving  : it 
is  that  he  netted  E2z2‘62  from  the  crop  off  hall 
an  acre.  Allowing  for  special  attention  to  the  trees, 
there  is  margin  enough  here  surely  to  encourage 
any  one  to  go  in  for  Liberian  Coffee  on  suitable 
areas  of  soil  in  Ceylon. 

Meantime  we'  hope  to  have  interesting  intelli- 
genoa  of  the  doings  of  the  Trans-Andean  Coffee 
Expedition  of  1891,  and  we  wish  the  party  all 
success. 


COCONUT  CULTIVATION  IN  THE  IN- 
TERIOE  OF  THE  WESTERN  PROVINCE 

1890. — The  coconut  crop  of  the  district  has  been 
an  average,  and  the  price  of  copra  has  kept  well 
up,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  proprietors  with  mature 
estates  have  nothing  to  complain  of  ; but  the  defi- 
cient rainfall  from  May  to  October  will  tell  against 
the  outturn  of  1891.  That  is  the  season  of  the 
heaviest  gatherings,  and  the  rainfall  at  that  season 
regulates  the  crops  of  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  following  year  to  a great  extent. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  leaf  disease  reap- 
peared, but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  two 
years  ago.  In  some  few  cases  the  same  trees  are 
affected  as  suffered  then,  but  not  all,  and  some  fresh 
oases,  nothing  of  any  consequence,  however,  1 believe 
it  to  be  the  result  of  drought  on  stiff  soils  that 
too  easily  yield  up  their  moisture. 

1891  has  opened  well  in  the  way  of  rainfall, 
January  having  given  3T4  inches  and  it  is  thunder- 
ing all  round  while  I write.  W.  B.  L. 

^ 

Planting  in  Guatemala. — We  learn  that  Mr. 
W.J.  Forsyth,  formerly  of  Maturata,  is  getting  on 
well  as  manager  of  extensive  coffee  and  cinchona 
plantations  in  Central  America.  Labour  is  the 
chief  difficulty.  We  hope  to  have  a letter  erelong, 
bringing  up  Mr.  Forsyth’s  experience  from  the  date 
of  his  last  communication. 

A Thirty-five  Years’  Cycle  of  wet  -and  dry 
periods  alternately  has  just  been  worked  out  by 
Herr  Bruchen,  who  shows  that, — 

In  Western  Europe  and  Bastern  North  America  the 
wet  period,  he  shows,  gives  from  a sixth  to  a fifth 
more  rain  than  the  dry  period.  In  Siberia  and  the 
Far  West  of  North  America  they  give  a third  to  a 
half  more  rain.  Since  1870  the  world  has,  in  his  opinion, 
been  passing  through  one  of  the  wet  periods,  which 
has  produced  bad  harvests  on  tkie  seaboards  but  greater 
fertility  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  continents.  Dur- 
ing the  first  20  years  of  the  next  century  he  expects 
another  dry  period  to  come,  having  an  annual  humi- 
dity of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  at  present. 
Herr  BrUchner  also  endeavors  to  show  that  the  great 
general  migrations  of  mankind  are  and  have  been  con- 
nected with  these  periods. 

But  in  thp  tropics  and  Ceylon  especially,  Herr 
Bruohen  would  find  eleven  year  cycles  nearer  the 
mark  for  the  altjernations. 
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A MINCING  LANE  SALE  ROOM. 

The  Baihj  Graphic  gives  an  engraving  entitled 

The  Tea  Trade : Business  brisk  at  Mincing  Lane 
Bale  R loois  yesterday: 

“ Uapel”  is  in  the  box.  A sample  of  “ the  precious 
stuff”  appears  on  high,  and  in  the  foreground  is 
a separate  engraving  of 

Mr.  J:  Hillyard  the  dealer  who  bought  the  famous^ 
sample  of  Golden  Tip. 

The  letterpress  is  as  follows:  — 

There  is  an  old  story  afloat  of  a Stock  Exchange 

plunger  ” who,  finding  things  dull  in  Capel  Court, 
and  hearing  of  big  operations  in  Minoiog  Line,  got  a 
“tip”  in  pepper.  Visiting  i he  sale  rooms  and  inspect- 
ing the  samples,  he  is  said  to  have  given  an  order 
for  “ 1,000  tons”  of  his  selection.  The  remarks  of  the 
broker  are  not  recorded.  Though  dealings  are,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  not  quite  on  this  colossal  sc  ile,  there 
is  plenty  of  excitement  to  be  had  in  the  various  pro- 
duce markets  which  centre  in  the  Commercial  Sale 
Rooms.  The  sale  of  a consignment  of  tea  last  week  at 
the  astonishing  price  of  107s.  per  ponnd  has  attracted 
a good  deal  of  attention  to  these  markets,  and  revealed 
interesting  possibilities  of  business  and  profits  of  which 
little  is  generally  known. 

Miuoing  Lane  is  not  as  exclusive  as  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  the  general  public  are  admitted  to  the 
gale  rooms  if  accompanied  by  a member.  O i the  ground 
floor  is  a large  hall  with  a few  o rcular  seats  surround- 
ing the  iron  columns  of  the  building.  Boards  on  the 
walls  for  quotations  and  telegrams  complete  the  fur- 
nishing, and  at  one  end  of  the  room  at  a lower 
level  is  a spacious  refreshment  room  and  bar.  Tea 
seems  the  favourite  beverage  in  the  afternoon,  as  befits 
the  locality. 

The  sale  rooms,  of  which  there  are  several,  with 
distinctive  nnmbers,  are  on  the  upper  floor.  Bach  is 
flttei  with  a rostrum,  an  1 the  desks  and  seats  ranged 
in  a semi-circle  and  sloping  upwards  afford  an  unin- 
terrupted view  for  all  members  presented.  G italogues 
are  printed  for  each  sale,  but  the  samples  which  have 
been  offered  for  inspection  and  tasting — in  the  case 
of  tea — previously  are  not  shown  at  the  time  of  deal- 
ing. The  noise  and  excitement  during  the  bidding 
far  exceed  the  ordinary  notions  of  sslas  such  as  are 
gleaned  from  a visit  to  Ohristie’s  or  other  auction  rooms 
A strong  dash  of  the  betting  ring  seem  to  be  here 
infused,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  bids  is  accounted 
for  by  the  large  amounts  at  stake.  The  presiding 
genius  in  our  sketch  is  Mr.  Capel,  of  Messrs.  Arthur 
Oapel  and  Oo.,  known  as  the  Father  of  the  Tea  Trade, 
and  among  the  other  members  several  of  the  leading 
habitues  of  the  rooms  will  be  recognised. 

With  reference  to  the  special  consignment  of  tea 
which  has  created  so  much  interest,  we  learn  that  it 
was  comprised  in  boxes  of  5 lb.  each  consigned  to  this 
market  from  the  Gallebodde  Estate,  Oeylon.  Great 
care  had  been  expended  in  its  production,  and  the 
price  at  which  it  was  knocked  down  yielded,  it  ap- 
pears, a profit  to  the  purchaser,  who  succeeded  in  re- 
selling it  iu  the  course  of  the  day  £5  lOs  per  pound. 
It  is  calculated  that  this  represents  a cost  to  the 
oousumar  of  Is  7d  par  oup,  which  would  not  be  an 
out-of-the-way  price  for  many  descriptions  of  wine. 


CEYLON  TEA  AT  llOs. 

Tea  at  one  hundred  and  ten  shillings  a pound  ! It 
appears  that  on  Tuesday  last  a oousignment  of  Oeylon 
tea  of  superb  quality  was  put  up  for  sale  in  the  City  of 
London,  which  experts  pronounced  to  be  the  finest 
article  of  the  kind  ever  offered  under  the  hammer. 
The  competition  for  this  unique  specimen  was  so  keen 
that  the  greatest  excitement  was  occ  isioued  by  it,  and 
the  lot  was  at  last  knocked  down  at  eighty-seven  shillings 
per  pound — a figure  which  during  the  present  century 
had  never  been  approached  in  the  annals  of  the  tea 
trade  in  this  or  any  other  country.  A letter  which 
appeared  yesterd.ay  from  Messrs.  Whitworth,  Hillyard, 
and  Wade  states,  however  that  they  wore  the  pur- 
chasers at  auction  of  this  marvellous  consignment,  for 


which  they  gave  eighty-seven  shillings  a pound,  and 
that  they  have  since  resold  it  at  one  hundred  and  ten 
shillings — at  which  figure  its  cost  to  the  consumer 
would  be  about  one  shilling  and  sevenpence  a cup. 
Untiring  care  and  attention  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  bestowed  on  its  growth  and  preparation  in  the 
Gallebodde  district  of  Ceylon,  a-  the  leaves  are  of  the 
brightest  goldsii  colour,  almost  resembling  small  lance- 
shaped pieces  of  the  precious  metal.  We  wonder  what 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  thought  of  serious  business 
men  who,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would 
consent  to  purchase  at  the  fancy  price  of  five 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  pound  that  leaf  which 
when  infused  with  hot  water  he  loved  so  well  to  drink  I 
There  is  nothing  more  astonishing  than  the  rapid 
growth  iu  the  consumption  of  tea  by  the  population 
of  these  islands.  In  1840,  for  instance,  the  tea  imported 
into  this  country  amounted  to  thirty-eight  million 
pounds,  while  thirty  years  later  it  it  had  grown  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  millions,  and  last  year  it 
reached  nearly  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions. 
While  our  lively  neighbours  across  the  Channel  and 
our  kinsfolk  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  clamour 
for  coffee  as  the  only  non-alcoholic  beverage  which  i» 
worth  drinking,  and  denounce  tea  as  “ oat-lap  ” fit 
only  for  invalids,  the  teapot  becomes  annually  more 
and  more  of  a British  institution. 

It  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  sagacious  provisions 
made  by  ftlr.  Disraeli  in  his  unfortunate  Budget  of 
1852,  which  brought  Lord  Derby’s  first  Administration 
to  a disastrous  close,  that  he  suggested  a large 
redaction  in  the  tea  duty.  On  accepting  office  as 
Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mr.  Disraeli  found  the 
tea  duty  at  two  shillings  and  twopence  farthing  iu 
the  pound,  which  he  proposed  to  reduce  to  one  shilling 
and  tenpenoe.  Upon  succeeding  to  the  Exchequer 
Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  his  predecessor’s  proposal, 
remarking  in  1853  that  he  would  have  gladly 
reduced  the  duty  by  a shilling  but  for  the 
condition  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  was  not 
as  favourable  to  a large  extension  of  supply,  as  he 
could  have  wished.  “ We  cannot,”  remarked  Mr. 
Gladstone,  “ entertain  sanguine  expectations  that  any 
very  large  additions  to  the  quantity  of  Chinese  tea 
available  for  the  wants  of  this  market  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  next  twelve  months;  but  we  hope  that 
in  a couple  of  years  from  now  an  adequate  increase  of 
supply  may  be  relied  on  from  the  Celestial  Empire.”  In 
a subsequent  Budget  Mr.  Gladstone  reduced  the  duty 
from  one-and-tenpence  to  one-aud-fivepenoe  in  the 
pound,  but  it  was  not  until  1863  that,  holding  up  in  his 
left  hand  a small  packet  of  tea  marked  one  shilling  and 
fivepenoe,  and  in  his  right  hand  a much  larger  packet 
marked  one  shilling,  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  in  his 
Budget  of  that  year  how  much  the  redaction  of  the 
duty  from  one  shilling  and  fivepenoe  to  one  shilling  in 
the  ponnd  would  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the 
purchaser.  Two  years  later  the  shdliug  duty  was  fur- 
ther reduoed  to  sixpence,  and  so  remained  until  in  his 
last  Budget  Mr.  Gosoheu  made  n farther  concession  of 
twopence  in  the  ponnd.  The  result  is  that  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  kept  pace 
steadily  with  the  successiva  diminution  in  the  duty 
which,  catering  for  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
population,  it  is  the  ambition  and  policy  of  each 
successive  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  oon- 
tinue.  Every  one  is  aware  that  excellent  tea  is 
now  to  be  obtained  at  two  shillings,  or  even  at 
one  and  sixpence  per  pound,  and  it  will  startle  the 
humble  consumer  to  read  that  more  than  one  hundred 
shillings  per  pound  have  just  been  paid  for  a consign- 
ment from  Oeylon.  In  his  recent  speech  at  Hawarden, 
Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  tea  now  cost  one-quarter, 
and  sugar  one-sixth,  of  the  price  they  commanded 
fifty  years  ago.  Tea,  in  its  rapid  advance  to  ever- 
increasing  popularity,  has  never  been  exposed  to  the 
attack  by  which  coffee  was  at  first  assailed.  Thus, 
we  read  iu  Messrs.  Thornbury  and  Walford’s  “Old  and 
New  London”  that  the  rainbow  Tavern  in  Fleet-street 
was  the  second  coffee-house  opened  in  the  Metropolis. 
Four  years  before  the  Restoration,  William  Farr,  a 
barber,  began  to  offer  ooffoo  for  sale  next  door  to 
the  Rainbow,  trusting  to  the  youg  barristers  in  the 
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Temple  for  support.  It  was  not  to  be  e^peoted’ 
however,  that  the  vintners  and  liquor-sellers  in  that 
bibulous  neighbourhood  would  submit  tamely  to  the 
introduction 'of  a non-alcoholic  beverage.  Pretending 
that  their  neighbours  disliked  the  smell  of  the  roasting 
coffee,  the  Bonifaces  of  Fleet-street  indicted  Parr  a.s  a 
public  nuisance,  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  shut 
up  his  shop.  The  indomitable  barber,  nevertheless, 
persevered  in  the  teeth  of  their  opposition,  and  the 
“ Arabian  drink  ” soon  became  amazingly  popular,  A 
Satirist,  who  sympathised  with  tbe  good  old  drinking 
days,  was  compelled  to  write  regretfully  : “ And  now, 
alas  1 the  drink  has  credit  got,  And  he’s  no  gentleman 
that  drinks  it  not.” 

Although  tea  was  much  slower  than  the  “ Arabian 
berry”  in  “ catching  on”  with  the  public,  yet  having 
once  made  a start  it  soon  outstripped  its  more  ex- 
citing brother.  On  the  28th  of  September,  1660, 
Samuel  Pepys  writes  in  his  “Diary”:  “I  did  send 
for  a cup  of  tee,  a Ohina  drink  of  which  I never 
had  tasted  before  and  a little  later  he  adds  that, 
on  reaching  home,  he  found  his  wife  engaged  in 
making  “ tee  ” — “ a drink  which  Mr.  Felling,  the 
potticary,  tells  her  is  good  for  her  cold  and  defluxions.” 
At  that  time  the  price  of  a pound  of  “ tee,”  which 
was  almost  universally  pronounced  “ tay,”  was  from 
six  pounds  sterling  to  ten  pounds ; and  the  consumption 
was  suflaeient  in  1669  to  induce  the  Bast  India 
Company  to  import  “ the  new  commodity  ” for  the 
first  time.  Their  importations  came  straight  from  the 
Flowery  Land ; but  in  1666  Lord  Arlington  brought 
over  a large  consignment  from  Holland,  and  sold  it 
as  a particular  favour  to  his  friends  at  sixty  shillings 
a pound.  It  is  reported,  indeed,  by  Mr.  John  Timbs 
that  the  first  cup  of  tea  ever  made  in  London  was 
drunk  by  Lord  Arlington  in  Buckingham  House, 
which  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Buckingham 
Palace;  Following  his  Lordship’s  example,  Garraway, 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  coffee-house  in  Ex- 
change-alley, issued  a shop-bill  proclaiming  that  “ Tea 
hath  already  been  sold  in  England  in  the  leaf  for  six 
pounds  and  sometimes  for  ten  pounds  the  poundweight, 
and  in  respect  of  its  former  dearness  hath  only  been 
used  as  a regalia  at  great  feasts  and  entertainments. 
The  said  Thomas  Garraway  did  therefore  purchase  a 
quantity  thereof,  and  sold  it  in  the  leaf  from  sixteen 
to  fifty  shillings  in  the  pound,  making  it  into  a drink, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  most  knowing  mer- 
chants and  travellers  into  those  Eastern  realms  ; and 
upon  experience  of  his  continued  care  and  industry 
in  obtaining  tbe  best  tea  and  making  drink  thereof, 
very  many  noblemen,  gentlemen  of  quality,  andphy- 
sicians  have  sent  to  him  for  the  same  leaf,  and  daily 
resort  to  his  house  to  drink  thereof.”  The  experienced 
tavern-keeper  well  understood  what  is  often  forgotten 
in  these  days — that  no  one  can  make  a cup  of  good 
tea  without  bestowing  time,  thought,  and  attention 
upon  the  brewing  thereof.  The  demand  for  tea  in 
now  so  enormous  that  other  countries  have  come  into, 
competition  with  Ohina,  and  more  of  the  leaf  is 
imported  from  India  than  from  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. Last  year  Ceylon  alone  supplied  nearly  thirty- 
three  million  pounds  out  of  our  total  consumption 
of^about  six  times  that  amount.  The  amazing  price 
just  given  for  Ceylon  tea  will  undoubtedly  stamp  it  as 
the  best  in  the  world.  The  Chinese  drink  has  super- 
seded the  Arabian  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are 
said  to  be  five  consumers  of  tea  against  one  of  coffee 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  so  abundant  are  the 
eonrccs  of  production  whence  this  necessary  commodity 
can  be  drawn  in  the  future  that  there  is  little  danger 
of  the  bnmblo  tea-drinker  having  to  give  a higher 
price  for  “ the  cup  which  cheers  yet  not  inebriates  ” 
than  she  has  paid  in  the  past.  There  is  but  one  couu- 
rty — Australia — which,  relatively  to  population,  is  a 
larger  tea-drinker  than  the  United  Kingdom,  seeing 
that  at  the  Antipodes  the  annual  consumption  is  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  eight  pounds  per  head,  while  in 
this  country  it  is  rather  less  than  five.  We  trust  that 
the  tea-planters  of  India  and  Ceylon  will  be  encour- 
aged by  this  extraordinary  sale  to  aim  at  ({uiility 
as  well  as  (juautity  in  their  future  productions. — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  17tb, 


THE  niLL-COUHTRY  PLANTING  REPORT. 

MARVELLOUS  SALE  OF  GALLEBODDB  GOLDEN  TIPS 

has  brought  me  the  following  letter  from  Ool.  H. 
Byrde  ; — 

“Goytry,  W.  Pontypooh  Jan.  22nd. 

“ In  case  you  should  not  have  received  an  article 
published  iu  the  Daily  Telegraph  upon  a sale  of  tea 
from  Gallebodde,  I venture  upon  the  privilege  of  old 
associations  and  ‘ ancient  ’ friendship  gives  me,  to 
send  it  to  you  as  a clipping  from  the  paper,  and  as 
likely  to  be  interesting  to  you  personally,  and  to  the 
many  readers  of  j'our  valuable  paper  who  are  now 
engaged  in  the  new  enterprize  of  tea  cultivation,  in 
which,  I am  thankful  to  say,  that  I have  a small 
interest,  for  it  seems  part  of  my  happiness  to  be 
still  engaged  in  some  enterprise  in  a country  where 
I began  to  plant  coffee  at  Black  Forest  now  55  years 
ago,  and  in  which  I have  never  been  without  some 
agricultural  interest. 

“Alas  ! one  after  another  of  our  old  friends  are  called 
to  their  rest,  and  only  last  week  my  dear  old  and  valued 
friend  and  brother  officer  for  many  years,  was  called 
home,  Major-General  Wm.  T.  Layard,  one  of  the 
mo^t  genial  and  pleasant  men  the  Rifles  ever  found, 
an  excellent  officer  and  a good  Christian.  We  were 
subalterns  together  and  were  associated  in  after  life, 
and  while  I mourn  the  loss  of  a friend,  I cannot  but 
fe^l  that  he  is  (.ne  more  gone  to  the  heavenly  home, 
whither  we  shall  soon  follow.  * 

“ I have  been  glad  to  see  from  time  to  time  that 
you  are  still  blessed  with  health  and  strength  for 
the  duties  of  life,  and  I am  thankful  for  the  same 
blessing,  and  am  actively  engaged  in  County  Counci 
work  and  Magisterial  duties,  and  feel  that  I,  toe 
should  soon  ‘subside’  had  I no  longer  an  abundance 
of  work  to  do  ; and  your  weekly  issue  is  more  and 
more  valuable  as  years  pas-s  on.” 

It  is  surely  interesting  to  know  that  there  is  a 
man  living  who  commenced 

COFFEE  PLANTING  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO, 

and  who,  having  seen  the  collapse  of  the  once 
great  enterprise,  with  which,  from  its  beginning, 
his  family  was  so  closely  connected,  has  survived 
to  have  an  interest  in  what  promises  to  be  the 
still  greater  enterprise  of  tea.  My  own  conneotion 
with  forest  pioneering  and  coffee  planting  dates 
back  to  just  the  half-century.  I was  in  the  Amba- 
gamuwa  jungles,  then  only  touched  by  the  axe  on 
their  outskirts,  in  May  1840.  In  December  of  that 
year  I entered  Uva;  and  by  May  I had  cut  the 
boundaries  of  nearly  4,000  aores  and  “ put  in  ’’ 
a couple  of  nurseries.  The  article  sent  by  Col. 
Byrde  (which  you  will  insert  in  the  proper  place) 
is  interesting.  We  cannot,  however,  meet  the 
wishes  of  English  writers  by  growing  golden 
tips  any  more  than  the  superintendent  of  a 
coffee  plantation  could  obey  a proprietor  who 
ordered  him  to 

GROW  ONLY  PEABERRY. 

They  have  a similar  story  in  Australia  of  the 
owner  of  a pastoral  run  who  gave  instructions  that 
only  “ wethers  ” were  to  be  bred.  The  crusade 
against  coffee  on  its  first  introduction  as  a beverage 
reminds  me  that  in  my  boyhood  I read  in  one  of 
Mrs.  Trimmer’s  books  of  advice  to  domestic  servants 
to  avoid  tea  as  they  would  poison  and  to  stick  to 
good  honest  beer  1 As  an  advertisement  this 
astonishing  sale  of  Gallebodde  tips  must  further 

THE  INTERESTS  OF  CEYLON  TEA, 

and  I suppose  the  entrance  of  Sir  Graeme  Elphin. 
stone  and  Messrs.  Figg  and  Powell  Jones  in‘o  the 
directorate  of  Horniman’s  Tea  Company  indicates 
that  henceforward  Ceylon  tea  will  be  more  largely 
than  ever  distributed  by  that  firm. 
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PLUMBAGO  MINING  IN  CEYLON  BY 
A NEW  COMPANY. 

Mr.  A.  Y.  Daniel,  Auctioneer  and  Commiaeion 
Agent,  writes; — “ I have  to  report  sale  this  day  by 
auction  of  17  tons  uncured  plumbago  belonging  to 
the  Gemming  and  Mining  Co.  of  Ceylon, 
Limited  at  K185  per  ton.” 

^ 

A NOVEL  ADVERTISEMENT  FOR 
CEYLON  TEA. 

Our  contemporary  of  the  London  Daily  Graphic 
must,  we  should  think,  have  been  somewhat  ‘‘  cor- 
nered ” for  a subject  for  its  illustrations  when  it  gave 
place  to  what,  it  must  be  presumed,  was  a post 
factum  sketch  of  the  scene  in  the  Mincing  Lane 
tea-sale  rooms  on  the  occasion  of  the  bidding 
tor  the  lot  of  Gallebodde  tea  which  has  recently 
fetched  such  remarkable  and  previously  unheard-of 
prices.  However,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  decline  to  welcome  such  an  advertisement 
of  our  teas.  It  will,  doubtless,  have  done  much  to 
attract  public  attention  to  the  high  excellence  of 
our  island  produce,  and  will  almost  certainly  have 
induced  many  to  give  it  a trial — a trial  which 
we  may  feel  confident  will  go  far  towards  extending 
the  popular  taste  for  Ceylon  tea  which  has 
been  of  such  rapid  spread  throughout  Great 
Britain. 

Nor,  while  giving  prominence  to  this  particular 
instance  of  pictorial  advertisement  of  a group  of 
excited  gentlemen  all  anxious  to  become  the  » uyers 
of  what  is  perhaps  in  itself  only  a curiosity,  should 
we  overlook  what  has  become  the  subsequent  career 
of  the  tea  itself.  Our  London  correspondent  gave  us 
previously  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Thues 
broaching  tie  subject,  and  he  has  since  sent  us  an 
advertisement  inserted  in  the  same  journal  by 
the  United  Kingdom  Tea  Company  which  was 
the  buyer  at  second  hand  and  at  the  un- 
precedented price  for  tea  of  £5  lOs  Od  per 
pound,  inviting  the  visit  of  the  curious  in  such 
matters  to  view  the  sample.  Both  these  notices 
cannot  fail  to  receive  much  of  public  attention, 
and  they  must  consequently,  whilst  economically 
advertising  the  purchasing  Company,  enlarge  the 
borders  of  the  popular  estimation  in  which  Ceylon 
tea  is  held.  For  all  this  “much  thanks”  to  the 
proprietors  and  manager  of  the  Gallebodde  estate!  It 
must  remain,  however,  a moot  point,  whether  those 
gentlemen  will  have  benefited  themselves  in  any- 
thingj  like  the  same  degree  that  they  have  benefited 
the  industry  of  which  they  are  representative. 
Our  home  correspondent  quotes  to  us  the  opinion  of 
a well-known  expert  on  the  subject  of  this  lot  of  tea, 
that  this  particular  lot  of  tea  can  only  have  been 
produced  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  quality  of  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  estate  production.  We 
are  informed  that  the  full  payment  made  by  tho 
Company  above  referred  to  was  about  £80.  At 
the  rate  of  £5  10s  the  pound  it  is  evident 
that  about  15  lb.  of  this  special  sample 
must  have  been  brought  together,  and  some 
feel  curious  to  know  how  large  was  the  bulk  of 
tea  which  must  have  been  depreciated  in  value 
to  obtain  this  quantity  of  “ golden  leaf.”  That 
term  may  bo  used  advisedly — though,  in  a commer- 
cial sense,  it  may  be  misapplied,  because,  on  being 
viewed  “ tho  sample  looked  like  small  wiry  pieces 
of  gold.” 

Altogether,  we  feel  inclined  to  remark  with  the 
French  General  who  witnessed  tho  grand  charge 
of  tho  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava  that  “ C'est 
maynijiquc,  mais  cc  n'cst  2>as  lu  rjiicrrc,”  Another 


French  saying  occurs  to  us  in  this  connexion  as 
aptly  applying  to  this  venture,  and  that  is  that 
perhaps  ‘ Le  jcu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chanclelle."  That  is, 
however,  only  immediately  a matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  ihe  proprietors  of  Gallebodde.  The  com- 
munity will  be  quite  content  to  accept  the  probable 
good  results  to  our  industry  without  caring  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  purely  economic  value  of  the 
act.  But  lest  other  among  our  planters  should  be 
induced  to  fMlow  their  example,  it  appears  desirable 
that  we  should  ask  them  to  bear  in  mind  that 
although  this  special  lot  has  secured  a price 
which  will  doubtless  compensate  its  growers  for  their 
trouble  and  for  the  depreciation  of  some  bulk  of 
their  produce,  any  who  might  be  induced  to  imitate 
them  can  by  no  means  rely  on  future  efforts  of  the 
kind  meeting  with  equal  success.  It  was  the 
novelty,  no  doubt,  which  excited  the  strong  com- 
petition witnessed  to  become  the  possessors  of  this 
abnormal  parcel  of  tea,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely,  we 
should  say,  that  even  a second  lot  appearing  in  the 
market  would  obtain  anything  like  equivalent  prices 
or  attract  the  public  attention  in  the  way  this 
lot  has  done. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  the  ignorance  that  has 
been  shown  at  home  as  to  the  method  by 
which  this  fine  specimen  of  our  tea  has  been 
piroduced.  The  Investors’  Guardian  has  remarked 
with  reeprect  to  it,  that  “ with  connoisseurs  in  tea, 
able  and  willing  to  pay  such  prices,  planters 
should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  finest  varieties 
with  the  greatest  care.”  All  the  home  papers 
which  have  noticed  this  particular  sale  have  written 
of  it  in  somewhat  similar  terms,  and  it  is 
evidently  the  widely-diffused  opinion  at  home 
that  this  tea  has  been  the  result  of  a specially 
careful  form  of  cultivation ; as,  also,  that  the 
price  paid  for  it  has  been  due  to  appreciation  by 
tea  drinkers.  Both  of  those  conclusions  we  here 
in  Ceylon  know  to  be  fallacious.  How- 
ever cultivated  the  taste  for  tea  may  be,  and 
however  appreciative  of  high  merit  in  the  leaf, 
it  is  not  likely  that  a drink  which  would  cost  the 
consumers,  we  are  toldj  something  like  Is  9d  the 
cup  of  infusion  would  obtain  purchasers.  This 
lot  of  Gallebodde  tea,  as  we  have  said,  must  be 
regarded  only  as  a curiosity.  Multiplication  of 
such  lots  would  deprive  them  of  that  qualification 
and  they  would  no  longer  serve  the  purpose  Of 
advertisement,  either  for  individual  estates  or  for 
individual  companies  or  firms.  Tea  planting  must, 
to  be  successful,  be  conducted  on  purely  commer- 
cial and  not  on  esthetic  principles.  To  the  latter 
class  we  should  assign  the  classification  of  this 
curious  specimen  of  Ceylon  reS; 

^ 

RAINFALL  IN  LOWER  MASKELIYA, 

ANALYSIS  OF  EETDRNS  FOR  TIIEBERTON  AND  ELFINDALE 

ESTATES. 

Nanuoya,  Feb.  10th. 

On  tho  rainfall  map  of  Ceylon,  issued  with  the 
Sutveyor  General’s  MeteorologioalEeport,  the  deepest 
shade  of  colour  marks  a oomparatively  limited 
space  near  the  centre  of  our  mountain  region,  if 
we  include  the  scattered  “foot-hills”  and  detached 
ranges  in  the  south  and  east,  where  the  mean 
annual  rainfall  is  200  inches  per  annum  and  over, 
in  this  spot,  at  the  foot  of  Adam’s  Peak  and  along 
the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Kelani  Valley,  the 
three  recording  stations  are  Theberton  with  an 
average  of  217  inches,  Kandaloya  205,  and  Semba- 
watta  205,  The  altitudes  at  which  the  observations 
on  these  places  are  taken  are: — Theberton,  Mas- 
keliya,  3,315  feet;  Kandaloya,  Yakdessa,  2,400; 
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Sembawatta,  Nawalapitiya,  1,500  feet.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  altitudes  at  which  the  rain-clouds 
chiefly  strike  the  sides  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  Cey- 
lon and  have  their  vapour  condensed  into  rain  vary 
from  1,500  to  3,300  feet  above  sea-level.  In  India  the 
rainiest  station,  Cherapunji,  is  at  an  altitude  of 
about  4,300  feet  on  the  side  of  the  Himalayas;  and 
were  an  observatory  situated  at  an  et^ual  elevation 
near  Adam’s  Peak,  its  mean  annual  rainfall  would 
probably  amount  to  300  inches,  against  nearly  double 
that  quantity  at  the  Assam  station,  the  rainiest 
on  the  globe.  Meantime,  from  fi  ures  which  have 
reached  me,  it  seems  that  Elfindalb,  at  3,000  feet 
elevation,  and  about  g of  a mile  H.  W.  of  Laxapana- 
gala,  which,  itself,  rises  about  3,000  feet  still 
higher  and  is  distinguished  by  a series  of  formi- 
dable cliffs,  ought  to  be  included  and  given  first 
place  amongst 

THE  EAINBST  POSITIONS  IN  CEYLON. 

P 

Like  Theberton  it  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a valle 
down  which  run  a series  of  parallel  rivers  whio 
have  their  origin  on  the  Peak  ranges,  and  alon& 
which  the  rain-laden  winds  of  the  S.-W.  monsoon 
sweep,  depositing  liberally  their  pluvial  treasures. 
From  figures  for  5 years,  with  which  Mr.  Grigg 
of  Theberton  has  favoured  me,  it  results  that  the 
average  annual  rainfall  of  Elfindale  is  no  less  than 
246-45  inches.  In  the  first  year  of  the  series, 
1886,  the  quantity  which  fell  closely  approached 
300  inches,— the  actual  figures  being  294-62  inches. 
Of  this  quantity  96-86  came  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  with  no  less  than  197-66  in  the  latter  half. 
In  the  4 months  June  to  Sept,  of  that  year,  the 
deposit  of  condensed  moisture  was  represented  by 
such  figures  as  the  following  : — 

June  ..  39-64  inches 

July  ..  42-59  ,, 

Aug.  ..  66-72  ,, 

Sept.  ..  41-08  ,, 


Total  for  4 months  190  03  inches.  A 

WET  PERIOD 

certainly  1 There  is  no  rainless  month  in  the 
record,  but  Feb.  1888  had  only  40  cents  against 
an  average  of  2-21  inches.  The  highest 
average  48  36  inches  is  egainst  June.  The 
variations  in  the  annual  rainfall  at  Elfin, 
dale  have  been  from  the  maximum  of  294-52  in 
1886  to  the  minimum  of  211-77  in  1889.  But 
there  has  been  no  falling  off  such  as  Mr.  George 
Grieg  has  experienced  on  Laxapana,  for  the  rainfall 
of  1890  was  249-33  inches,  or  3 inches  in  excess 
of  the  average.  The  annual  average  for  Elfindale 
being  246-45,  the  monthly  averages  are January 
2.27  ; February  2-21  ; March  4-90  ; April  13-31  ; 
May  ’26-46  and  June  48-36  ; tho  average  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  being  97-53  inches.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  the  averages  are:  — 
July  33-74  ; August  35  21  ; September  33-16  ; 
October  27  09  ; November  12-53  and  December 
71  8.  So  much  for  Elfindale,  which  would  seem 
to  receive 

MORE  RAIN  than  THEBERTON 
in  proportion  to  its  nigher  proximity  to  the  great  cloud- 
cooler  Laxapanagala  Against  I of  a mile  S.-W.  ofthis 
great  and  sleep  mounlain,  in  the  case  of  Elfindale, 
tho  rain-gauge  at  Theberton  bungalow  bears 
\V.  S.-W.  from  the  mountain,  distance  one  mile,  whh 
an  elevation  higher  by  315  feet  than  that  of  Elfindale, 
For  tho  5 years  ended  1889  the  average  rainfall 
of  Theberton  was  217-08  inches  For  the  sunspot 
period  of  11  years,  to  end  of  1890,  the  average 
is  22111  inches:  82-64  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  and  138  57  for  the  second  half.  In  the  11  years 


the  variations  in  the  annual  rainfall  have  been 
from  184-10  in  1885,  the  lowest,  to  287-39  in  1882, 
a year  of  excessive  rain  in  Dimbula  as  well  as 
in  districts  nearer  the  Peak  and  its  ranges. 
When  we  come  to 

THE  HEAVIEST  RAINFALL  IN  ONE  MONTH, 

Theberton,  we  believe,  beats  the  record,  with 
78-81  inches  in  June  1888,  the  figure  for  the 
whole  of  that  year  being  however,  somewhat  below 
the  average,  viz  : 216-81  against  221-11.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  how  inequalities  are  reduced  or 
raised  so  as  to  give  a return  to  averages.  The 
excessive  rainfall  of  1882,  when  the  figure  was 
287-39,  was  followed  by  205  73  for  1883  ; 194-40 
for  1884  ; and  184-10  for  1885.  Then  came  a re- 
action in  1866  to  258-30,  followed  by  213-80  for 
1887.  In  the  past  5 years  the  rainfall  has  been 
below  the  average,  going  down  to  197-21  in  1890. 
But  there  has  been  no  reduction  of  the  general 
average,  to  compare  with  that  which  Mr.  George 
Greig  lately  reported  from  the  neighbouring 
Luxapana  estate.  There  is  a Laxapanagala 
estate,  from  which  we  should  like  to  see  re- 
turns. In  1890  the  rain  was  measured  at 
Theberton  Factory,  which  is  at  3,000  feet  elevation, 
against  3,315  at  the  bungalow,  and  distant  only 
f of  a mile  from  Laxapanagala,  against  1 mile  in 
the  case  of  the  bungalow.  The  result  was  208-84 
inches  at  the  store,  against  197  21  at  the  bungalow, 
a difierenoe  of  more  than  11  inches.  This  shows 
the  influence  of 

POSITION  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES, 

with  reference  to  rainfall.  The  monthly  averages, 
established  by  11  years’  observations  at  Theberton 
bungalow,  are  ; — Jan.  2-28  ; Feb.  2-87  ; March  6-14; 
April  9-45  ; May  21-58  ; June  40-19  ; July  30-98  ; 
Aug.  33-76;  Sept.  24-33;  Oct.  27-17;  Nov.  13-50; 
and  Deo.  8-82.  With  a record  of  5 years’ 
observations,  Elfindale,  with  an  annual  average  of 
246-45  inches,  is 

T B RAINIEST  CEYLON  ESTATE 

of  which  -we  have  any  authentic  knowledge,  but  we 
repeat  our  conviction  that  in  some  places  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Peak  and  its  flanking  ranges,  Laxapana- 
gala, &e.,  the  annual  average  must  be  up  to  300. 
We  heard  some  years  ago  before  it  was  established 
that  tea  could  flourish  not  only  in  70  inches  per 
annum,  but  in  300, — that  observations  taken  on 
some  estates  were  suppressed  for  fear  of  impres- 
sions injurious  to  such  estates  being  formed.  To 
Mr.  Grigg’s  credit  it  is  that  he  has  always  pub- 
lished the  exact  truth  regarding  the  rainfall  on 
Theberton  ; and  now  equally  authentic  figures  enable 
us  to  say  that  on  one  tea  estate  in  Ceylon  at 
least  the  annual  average  rainfall  is  close  on  250 
inches.  Let  us  now  hear  Mr.  Grigg  himself  on  these 
interesting  returns  In  sending  them,  he  wrote: — 
“ I send  you  Elfindale  rainfall  for  6 years  and 
mine  at  Theberton  bungalow  lor  11  years  and  at  my 
Factory  for  1890.  Also  a rough  sketch  of  how  the 
rain-gauges  stand  as  to  the  big  Laxapanagala  range, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  stands  above,  at  some 
3,000  to  4,000  ft.  (The  exact  height  of  the  peak  has 
never  been  properly  taken,  as  it  was  said  by  the 
surveyors,  it  was  impossible  to  get  on  the  top  of  it  to 
place  a trig  which  they  wanted  to  do  j so  they  have 
never  bothered  to  get  its  height  con ectly.  Last  year, 
however,  the  Peak  was  scaled  by  three  young  fellows, 
and  a flag  pDced  on  the  top,  distant  from  Theberton 
bungalow  about  one  mile,  as  that  old  bird  the  crow 
flies.)  The  factory  gauge  is  j mile  from  peak.  Elfindale 
gauge  g mile  from  the  peak.  All  ore  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  highest  point,  which  bears 
W.  ,S  -W.  Taking  the  W.  N.-W.  wind  draught  up  the 
valley,  this  would  deflect  the  S.-W.  monsoon  rain 
current  to  about  W.  S.-W.,  or  right  across  our  rain- 
gauges.  You  will  note  that  Elfindale  average  for  5 
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...  249-33 
...  2U8-84 
...  l'J7'21 
nearer  station 


years  is  246‘45  inches  ; Theberton  for  11  years 
22l'll, — an  increase  to  Eifindale  of  25*34  mean.,  by 
being  closer  to  the  mountain.  1890  rainfall  gave 
more  viz.; — 

Eifindale  ...  ••• 

Theberton  Factory 

Bungalow  ..  ••• 

I expect  tba  increase  to  the  u a iir 

to  the  mountain  would  be  more  or  less,  as  the 
monsoon  has  more  or  less  southing  or  westing  in  it, 
or  maybe  when  it  is  stronger,  so  carrying  ram 
clouds  further  off.  I believe  if  a gauge  was  kept  ou 
Lftxapanaga'a  say  * niifs  west  of  Eifindale,  it  would 
show  a much  heavier  rain  fall  than  Eifindale.  Strange 
at  Laxapanagala  bungalow,  which  is  about  a mile 
in  a straight  line  N.-W.  from  E-findale,  the  rainfall 
is  said  to  be  less.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
mountain  decreasing  in  elevation  as  it  runs  to  the 
west,  below  Laxapanagala  falls.  I should  say,  they 
had  a much  better  climate  than  here,  that  is  still 
further  west — as  I note  the  sun  shining  often  there 
when  we  are  alt  cloud  and  mist  here.  Though  I see  in 
today’s  Observer  that  at  Arsleua  (which  is  lower  down 
in  Dikoya  Valley)  the  rainfall  is  very  heavy.*  The 
main  reason  our  rainfall  being  so  heavy  the  hot 
air  is  carried  right  ou  to  the  mountain  troni  off  tho 
lowcountry  without  any  hills  of  any  considerable 
elevation  taking  the  moisture  out  of  the  S.-W.  current. 
1 rather  fancy  the  S.-W.  about  middle  RIaskeliya  travels 
across  a lot  of  high  land,  which  wrings  the  moisture 
out  of  it  before  it  falls  in  the  Valley.  I trust  I am 
not  intruding  by  sending  you  these  notes.  As  I 
know  you  take  great  interest  in  these  things  I thought 
you  might  like  to  see  them.  If  you  think  it  worth 
while  you  might  send  these  notes  on  to  Uolombo, 
Mr.  Greig  of  Laxapana  having  sent  you  notes  of  his 
rainfall,  I thought  yon  would  also  like  to  se^  ours, 
which  in  a way  are  unique.  Mr.  Galton  of  Blfiudale 
kindly  gave  me  his  rainfall  for  5 years.  The  rainfall 
has  been  kept  off  and  on  on  Eifindale  for  many  years, 
hut  I am  afraid  previous  to  r.  Galton’s,  they  are 
not  to  be  relied  on;  besides  they  were  kept  at  the 
bungalow,  which  is  right  under  the  Laxapanagala 
cliffs,  and  I believe  the  rainfall  there  was  very  largo. 
Unfortunately  the  retnrus  could  not  have  been  kept 
jOgularly.  Tea  flushing  very  well.  We  have  had  a 
at  of  red  spider  and  mosquito  blight;  but  since  the 
nice  showers  we  have  had  this  week,  the  pests  are 
disappearing.  Thunder  storm  last  night  in  S.-W . 
Looks  at  present  (Feb.  6th)  like  more  rain. 

I am  Surry  to  see  my  good  friend  Mr.  Grigg’s 
reference  to  red  spider  and  hdopeltis  as  having 
given  him  trouble.  I do  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  former,  so  far  as  I have  seen  or  heard  of 
it  in  Ceylon,  It  seems  to  come  and  go  away, 
without  doing  much  harm.  The  contrary  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  India,  as  witness  the  following 
extract  from  a Darjiling  letter  in  the  Indian  Planters' 
Gazette  ; — 


Mr.  Ohristison,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Lsboug 
Tea  Company,  has  been  carrying  on  a series  of  ex- 
periments with  sulphur  as  an  insecticide  with  especial 
reference  to  red  spider,  which  has  been  working  such  a 
vast  amount  of  havoc  ou  very  many  tea  e.states  in  this 
district-  Mr.  Ohristison  has  always  gone  thoroughly 
into  everything  he  takes  up  since  he  came  to  the 
district,  something  like  thirty  years  ago,  and  as  he 
is  particularly  well  up  in  matters  connected  with 
agriculture,  the  results  of  his  investigations,  carried 
out  as  they  have  beou  during  a number  of  years, 
over  a very  large  acreage,  and  very  accurately  noted 
are  deserving  of  weighty  consideration  in  all  the  tea 
districts.  After  trying  all  probable  euros  for  red  spider 
blight,  such  as  tohacco,  juice,  lime  water,  kerosiue 
oil,  soap  suds,  and  mud  ami  water  Mr.  Ohristison 
found  sulphur  by  far  the  host  remedy  for  this 
pest.  He  has  been  using  it  since  1879  up  to  the 
present  time,  end  over  an  area  of  about  400  acres, 
so  that  the  trial  hiis  been  an  exceedingly  exten- 
sive ona,  and  may  be  looked  ou  as  having  passed 
well  beyond  the  merely  oxp.  rimental  stage  into  that 


* 226'43  inches  against  249'33  pu  Elfipdalp. 


of  sound  practice.  This  year  the  Lebong  Company’s 
gardens  are  being  sulphured  in  d-iwnright  earnest,  as 
no  less  than  15  tors  (a  large  order  indeed)  of  it  have 
been  procured  for  the  special  annihilatinn  of  tho  spid:  r. 
The  Sulphur  is  liberally  applied  to  the  bushes  in  the 
following  manner,  which  certainly  has  the  advantage 
of  being  very  simple  inde-  d.  As  soon  as  the  spider 
begins  to  show  any  signs  of  life,  or  when  there  is  a 
longisli  spell  of  diy  weather  without  any  wind  large 
garden  syringes  are  brought  into  use;  with  these  the 
bushes  leaves,  stems,  branches  and  all  are  thoroughly 
syringed  with  water,  the  powdered  sulphur  is  then 
thoroughly  c'u'-itod  all  over  the  bu-hes  out  of  a canister 
or  a gauze  bag.  If  no  min  fahsfor  some  time  after 
the  bushes  have  been  sulphured,  all  the  better;  so 
that  it  is  of  importance  that  an  appropriate  time  of 
year  should  be  chosen,  say,  from  January  to  theeud 
of  April.  The  advantage  of  this  sulphuring  the  bushes 
is  that  it  is  inexpensive,  is  at  all  events  handy,  and 
the  requisite  labour  for  carr.vii  g out  the  work  is, 
generally  speaking,  more  available  during  the  cold 
westher,  and  up  till  the  end  of  April,  which  is 
a very  important  point.  Mr.  Ohristison  tells  me 
that,  his  treatment  has  a wonderful  effect,  far  ex- 
ceeding any  other  cure.  The  plant  so  thrives  and 
grows  after  it  for  three  years  that  one  would  almost 
think  it  acted  as  a m-anure,  in  addition  to  killiog  the 
spider  entirely  ihe  first  year.  The  pest  does  return 
after  three  years,  but  by  that  time  the  plants  have 
become  invigorated  to  some  extent  and  can  the  better 
grow  out  of  the  spiders’  attacks.  Mr.  Ohristison  is 
inclined  to  thick  that  in  three  years  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  sulphuring  the  bushes  will  be  returned  in 
increased  outturn  with  about  15  per  cent,  extr.i,  and 
that  the  plants  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  have  been 
vastly  improved.  The  fumes  of  the  sulphur  can  be 
smelt  from  afar  as  one  pas.ses  by,  300  yards  off,  and 
even  can  be  detected  in  tho  factory  in  April  and  Rlay. 
The  result  of  the  brokers’  valuations  and  of  actual 
sales  have  not  shown  that  there  has  been  any  de- 
terioration in  the  quality  of  the  tea  sent  to  market ; 
and  as  a matter  of  tact,  the  fumes  have  entirely 
gone  off  before  the  tea  is  finally  packed.  These  care- 
fully observed  and  recorded  facts  are  deserving  the 
attention  of  all  interested  in  tea  manufacture,  and  I 
commeud  it  to  their  notice  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns. 

The  application  of  sulphur,  after  the  fashion  de- 
scribed, ought  to  be  equally  efficacious,  I should  say, 
against  the  “mosquito  blight,’’  which,  from  what 
I saw  of  the  savages  of  helopeltis  in  Java  and  what 
I have  read  from  its  tarrible  effects  on  the  yield 
of  Indian  tea  plantations,  I consider  much  the 
more  formidable 

ENEMY  OF  THE  TEA  PLANT 

and  the  tea  planter.  But  as  Mr.  Grigg’s  mention  of 
“the  spider  and  the  fly”  (beetle,  rather)  is  the  first  I 
have  seen  or  heard  of  for  -a  long  time,  I trust  the 
attack  noticed  is  isolated,  and  that  it  will  neither 
recur  nor  spread.  Up  in  this  region,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  any  insect  or  fungoid  plague, 
except  a little  moss  on  the  stems  of  the  bushes 
and  a little  bronzing  of  old  leaves  which  is  of  no 
consequence.  Even  the  moth,  which  at  one  time, 
some  years  ago,  gave  trouble  in  curling  up  the 
flush,  seems  to  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Keepino  Machinery  from  Rusting. — A mechanic 
says  th  it  in  order  to  keeji  machinery  from  ru.s  iiig 
he  takes  one  ounce  of  camphor  an  I dissolves  it  in  a 
pouud  of  melted  Urd,  taking  off  the  scinu,  and  mixing 
lu  as  much  fine  black  le-das  will  give  it  colour.  The 
machinery  is  then  cleaned  and  .smeared  with  tli’s 
mixture.  After  24  hours  the  mae.hiuery  is  rubbed  clean 
with  soft  linen  cloth,  an  I it  will  keep  clean  for  months. 
The  same  artisan  gives  the  following  method  of  harden- 
ing tools  : P.irge  tho  tool  into  shape,  then  melt  in 
a dish  sufficient  Babbitt  metal  to  cover  the  en  I of 
the  tool  as  far  as  it  is  wished  to  har.leu  it.  Thrust 
the  tool  into  the  metal  aud  let  it  cool.  This  meth- 
od mates  the  tool  uiucli  lurdor  than  cooling  in  oil  or 
tempering  by  any  other  process,— C'/t'cayQ  Tribunt, 
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ME.  HUGHES  AND  TEA  ANALYSES 
AND  “EAG”  MANUEE. 

Meeting  Mr.  John  Hughes  this  week,  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  him  by  me  as  to  whether  he  had 
yet  been  commissioned  to  make  the  analyses  of 
tea  respecting  which  he  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  your  Planters’  Association,  and  which, 
it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  valuable  results.  Mr.  Hughes  toid 
me  that  he  had  received  a very  polite  letter  in 
acknowledgement  of  his  offered  terms  for  doing 
this,  but  that  it  contained  no  instructions  to  under- 
take the  work. 

That  gentleman  further  told  n e that  he  had 
at  length  heard  something  as  to  the  result  to  the 
application  of  the  “rag”  manure  on  tbe  Maria- 
watte  estate.  He  said  he  had  heard  from  Mr. 
Eutherford  that,  having  been  applied  side  by  side 
with  a patch  which  had  been  treated  with  cattle 
manure,  the  trees  on  the  latter  had  borne  much 
the  more  freely.  This  apparently  discouraging  re- 
sult must,  however,  be  largely  discounted,  for  Mr. 
Hughes  observed  to  me : — “ You  will  recollect 
when  we  first  talked  upon  this  subject  that  I 
told  you  that  one  reason  why  I had  recom- 
mended a trial  of  this  manure  was  because  it 
had  been  ascertained  to  be  so  slow  in  its 
action.  All  my  experience  goes  to  show  that  if 
rapidly  forcing  manures  can  be  avoided  it  is 
invariably  better  for  the  cultivation.  Now  with 
English  farming  it  is  a necessity  to  use 

fertilizers  that  are  rapid  in  their  action,  that  will 
yield  up  their  constituents  to  the  soil  as  quickly 
as  possible.  When  you  consider  how  few  months 
are  available  for  farming  here  at  home,  you  will 
see  that  there  is  no  time  available  for  slow  decom- 
position to  work.  Horse  and  cow  manure  is  always 
allowed  a certain  amount  of  decomposition  before 
use  in  order  that  it  may  commence  yielding  up 
directly  it  is  applied  to  the  ground,  and  this 
accounts  mainly  for  the  storage  in  manure  heaps 
for  a long  time  in  advance  of  actual  use.  The  use 
of  farm  litter,  too,  is  largely  subsidized  in  England  by 
mineral  manures,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  both  of  which  begin  to  work  directly 
they  are  applied.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  you 
out  in  Ceylon  to  demand  such  quick  action.  It  is 
always  injurious  to /orce  anything  in  nature,  and  as 
you  have  a climate  in  which  your  tea  bushes  can 
take  up  nourishment  throughout  the  whole  year, 
it  is  in  my  opinion  much  better  to  attain  results 
gradually  and  not  to  use  forcing  mixtures.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I yet  think — in  spito  of  the 
apparently  disadvantageous  comparison  to  be  seen 
on  Mariatwate — that  the  owners  of  that  estate 
may  yet  come  to  acknowledge  the  superior 

value  of  this  new  manure.  I admit  that 
it  is  twice  as  bulky  as  are  most  mineral 

manures,  and  that  that  constitutes  an  objection  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  I believe  that  mineral 
manures  are  very  ill-suited  to  the  conditions  avail- 
able under  the  climate  of  Ceylon.” 


Coffee  and  Cinchona  Culture. 

During  our  conversation  wo  touched  upon  the 
decadence  of  your  coffee  and  cinchona  cultivations. 
Mr.  Hughes  said  he  had  never  believed  in  the  latter 
being  well  adapted  to  Ceylon  soils.  These  soils 
were  far  and  away,  he  said,  inferior  to  those  of 
India  lor  the  growth  of  those  trees,  and  he  had 
not  been  surprised  to  hear  of  the  numbers  of  them 
which  had  died  out  after  a certain  ago  of  growth. 
In  reply  to  a question  as  to  what  he  thought  of 
the  probable  permanence  of  lea  cultivation,  Mr. 
Hughes  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  had  every 
bacKJO  ot  it.  " Indeed,"  he  went  on  to  say,  " tea 


seems  to  me  to  be  just  the  very  thing  for  Ceylon 
planting.  What  do  you  specially  observe  as  the 
chief  characteristic  of  Ceylon  scenery  ? It  is  es- 
sentially (jreen,  that  is  to  say  luxuriance  of  leaf 
pervades  the  island.  Nature  therefore  leaches  you 
that  to  produce  leaf  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  in- 
dustry to  which  it  will  lend  itself  in  Ceylon.  It 
don’t  seem  to  me  that  a berry  like  coffee  would  be 
as  suitable  or  as  reliable  as  tea,  and  as  to  cinchona 
I have  already  told  you  what  I think  about 
it.  Eely  upon  it,  bot'n  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Ceylon  are  the  best  adapted  for  tea.  It  is  essen- 
tially a leaf  island.”— London  Car, 


Mana  Gras.s  Experiments. 

Calling  in  at  Messrs.  Lurtis  & Harvey’s  this 
week,  one  of  the  partners  obligingly  told  me  that 
he  had  just  been  to  their  mills  at  Hounslow  that 
he  had  seen  the  charcoal  burned  from  the  ton 
of  mana  grass,  and  that  the  outturn  was  saiis- 
factory  both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  quality. 
“ But,"  he  said,  “ 1 can’t  give  you  any  opinion  as 
to  the  suitability  of  the  grass  for  our  purposes 
until  some  has  actually  been  made  into  gunpowder. 
We  expect  to  commence  doing  this  very  shortly, 
and  you  shall  know  the  result  of  our  first  trials 
with  it.” — London  Cor. 

NOTES  ON  PEODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Keductionof  Duty  on  Tea  Increases  Consumption. 
—That  this  istbe  case  is  fully  proved  by  the  fresh  strides 
which  have  been  made  in  the  consninption  of  tea 
during  the  past  year  as  a result  of  the  lowering  of  the 
duty  ill  May  last  to  4d  per  lb.  Prior  to  the  reduction  of 
duty  the  increase  in  the  consumption  was  very  small 
last  year,  but  in  1890  it  may  be  said  to  have  suddenly 
started  forward,  and  the  total  for  that  period  was 
8,386,692  lb.  above  the  corresponding  one  in  1889. 

Mincing  Lane  Buoyant. — In  Mincing  Lane  the  easy 
state  ot  the  money  market  has  largely  increased  the 
speculative  business  in  produce.  In  the  tea  market 
there  is  much  animation,  and  the  volume  of  business 
iu  this  article  passing  through  the  Produce  Clearing 
House  IS  heavier  than  at  any  time  since  this  institution 
was  fli  St  used  as  the  chauuel  for  speculative  dealings. 
Prices  have  daily  advanced,  and  now  show  a very 
important  rise  since  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

The  Decline  and  Fall  op  the  China  Tea  Trade. 
— China  is  sadly  worsted  in  the  tea  competition  by 
Indian  and  Ceylon.  The  exports  of  tea  show  a fall- 
ing off  of  6 per  cent  against  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  last  year. 

^ 

During  the  past  year  a survey  of  tbe  industries  of 
Lower  Burmah  has  been  made,  aud  a Provincial  Board 
is  deputed  to  consider  these  and  advise  the  Indian 
Government  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  tech- 
nical and  scientific  education  in  that  province. — Globe. 

Coffee  in  Cooeg. — There  is  very  little  crop,  for 
sale,  and  the  owners  of  coffee  are  holding  out 
for  300  rupees  a Candy,  i.e.,  quarter  of  a ton. 
Intending  purchasers  fight  shy,  and  don’t  want  to 
be  liberal  in  the  price  they  will  pay.  In  the 
meanwhile  there  is  said  to  be  no  money  in  the 
country,  and  all  trade  is  driven  to  the  winds.  The 
people  are  also  suffering  by  reason  of  the  loss  of 
their  paddy  crops. — Bangalore  Spectator. 

Mr,  J.  D.  Pas' eur.  Inspector  of  tbe  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Service  of  Java,  has  sent  to  Dr.  T.  A.  Jentinck 
a teak  telegraph  pule  from  tbe  Kediri  Residency,  Java, 
which  in  spite  of  its  iron  harduess  has  been  pierced 
with  holes,  near  where  the  insu'ators  were  attached,  by 
the  beaks  of  a local  wooiipecker  {Ficus  analis).  These 
holes  are  also  made  in  the  living  kapok  trees  (Erioiea- 
ilron  anfractuosum),  whicli  are  utilised  as  telegraph 
poles  in  Java.  In  Norway  the  like  thing  has  occurred, 
and  it  is  supposed  the  birds  have  mistaken  the  hum- 
ming of  the  wire  for  a nest  of  insects  inside.  Large 
cairus  used  to  prop  up  telegraph  poles  in  Norway 
have  also  been  scattered  by  bears,  perhaps  for  a 
similar  reason.— 
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THE  HOREIaELLY  ESTATE  COMPANt, 

LTD.  : ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  general  nueting  of  ehareholders  was  held  at 
the  Company’s  office  this  day  at  1-45  p.m.,  Mr.  P.O.  Loos 
in  the  chair,  and  there  wore  also  present  Messrs.  A. 
Schulze,  Stauifoilh  Green,  B’.  C.  L o-,  W.  B,  Baring, 
F.  J.  DeSarani,  E.  W.  Suhreu,  V.  A.  Julius,  Stanley 
Bois,  Wm.  Law,  and  K.  L.  M.  Brown  (Secretary). 
The  followine:  were  represented  by  their  attor- 

nies: — Henry  Bois,  W.  J.  Carver  E.  Cluistian,  B. 
Daeudliker,  F.  W.  Bois,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Bois,  J.  B.  Alston, 
Alexander  Gibson,  W.  G.  Ingles  and  executors  of  the 
late  Mr.  E.  Robinson. 

Tn-i!  cii.'Vibman’s  speech. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confiroied, 

The  Chaibjian  said  that  shareholders  would  have  ob- 
served from  the  report  that  the  expenditure  for  last  year 
had  been  somewhat  reduced  in  comparison  with  tliat 
of  the  preceding  ytar — the  expenditure  for  the  year 
1889  being  R32, 448-77,  while  that  for  1880  was 
1129,492  09.  There  haJ  been  a slight  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  copra  produced,  but  (here  was  a 
noticeable  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  coir  fibre 
made — 43,358  ballots  having  been  turned  out  fer 
1839,  whereas  the  outturn  for  1890  wa.s  only  21,850 
ballots — the  decrease  of  production  being  clue  to  the 
difficulty  of  finding  an  outlet  for  the  fibre,  which 
caused  the  ciuautity  produced  to  show  a large  fail- 
ing-off. Tuere  was  one  impertant  matter  connected 
with  the  estate  which  was  wortliy  of  remark,  and 
that  was  that  the  Directors  had  f r years  pasc  been 
applying  manure  to  the  different  parts  cf  the  estate, 
and  they  found  that  the  return  was  commensurate 
with  the  aiimunt  of  money  spent  in  applying  this 
manure.  The  thing  h'-id,  however,  not  been  done 
system-atically  during  the  previous  years,  but  from  this 
year  they  intend  doing  this  experiment  syslematio.illy, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  tins  statement  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  thu  shareholders.  He  needed 
scarcely  remark  that  the  more  manure  they  applied 
to  their  estates,  the  greater  would  be  the  yield  and 
the  larger  would  be  their  dividend.  With  these  remarks 
he  begged  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 
(Applause  ) 

niVIDEND. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  next  matter  was  ta 
declare  a dividend,  whereupon  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
V.  A.  Julios,-  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Law,  it  was 
resolved  that  a divideud  of  5 per  c-ent  on  the  paid 
up  caiiital  1 e declared. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  DIRECTORS. 

Mr.  Barino  moved  that  Mr.  F.  J.  Do  Saram  be 
re-elected  Director  and  Mr  Percy  Bois  be  elected  in 
tlie  room  of  Mr.  P.  Daendliker,  the  retiring  Director 
— Seconded  and  carried. 

APPOINTMENT  OE  AUDITOR, 

The  Chairman  sail  that  they  had  to  elect  an 
Auditor  in  '.he  room  of  Mr.  S.  T.  RiobmoEd  who  was 
eligible  for  re-election.  He  had  satisfactorily  discharged 
the  audits  of  his  office  and  he  begged  to  move  that 
Mr.  13.  T.  Richmond  be  re-elected. — Carried. 

-rni'i  company’s  ubgolations. 

The  Chairman  said  ihat  before  they  separated  he 
desired  to  draw  the  nttenliou  of  the  members  to  the 
Company’s  articles  of  a-soeiatiou,  which  required  the 
attendance  of  17  .shatehokkrs  to  form  a q-iorum.  The 
quorum  was  formed  under  the  Joint  Srock  Companies 
Ordinance  ; but  he  thought  that  seven  or  eight  ehare- 
holders  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  convene  a meeting. 
Ho  intimated  that  ho  w..-ul-l  bring  forward  a special 
resolution  on  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  mincing 
the  quorum  of  sl-aroholder.s  in  view  of  the  dif- 
ficulty sucli  as  they  had  --xperioneo  1 that  day  iu  obt-ain- 
ing  a quorum  un  U r the  ordinance. 

This  concluded  the  bu.sino^s  of  iho  meeliug. 

Rei’Out  op  Directors. 

1. — From  tlio  accounts  for  ItSlu  no-w  submitted  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  profit  on  the  year’s  working  amounts  1 


to  R;9,98G'I7.  Depreciation  of  plant  and  machinery  at  the 
nsuel  rate  lies  Iron  deducted— viz.,  KS.Oog'O-t,  thus,  leaving 
(wiih  tlio  balano-i  of  11119-lt  broui^ht  forward  from  1889)  a 
sura  cf  E18, 396-21  at  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss. 

2. —Tlio  Directors  recommend  that  a dividenci  at,  the  rated 
five  per  cent  on  the  pe.id  up  capKal  he  declared.  This 
-will  absorb  El 7,567,  and  leave  a jjalunce  of  B8’r9-24  to  be 
ca.rried  forward  (o  1691, 

3 The  Crop  of  the  past  year  must  be  considered  as 

satisfactory  in  view  of  the  very  short  raiutall  and  pro- 
longed drought,  while  Ihe  Directors  are  huipy  to  report 
that  tlic  prospects  for  1891  p :-iut  to  an  iucreastd  yield  over 
1890,  if  normal  weather  be  experieend 

4- — The  difficulty  of  finding  an  outlet  for  coir  fibre  has 
caused  the  quanhty  produced  to  show  a 1 rge  falling  off, 
but  tlie  pi-oducliou  can  at  any  time  be  increased  as  oppor- 
tunitie.s  arise  for  He  dispsoal. 

5. — The  working  of  the  two  seft.sons,  1389  and  1890  compares 
as  follows  (the  item  of  interest  being  excluded)  ; — 


1889  1890 

Expenditure  on  estate  and  in  Colombo 

Office...  ...  ...  B32.448-77  29.492'09 

QuniUity  of  Copra  produced  ...  Candies  80.5  941 

Do  Coir  Fibre  m-ide  ..  Eallo'S  4.?, 318  21,85o 

Average  price  obtained  for 

Copra  per  candy  ...  E39‘36  S9'94 

Ager.ipe  price  ol-lained  for 

Coir  Fibre  per  ou  t.  ...  Ef  -5i  C'16 


Balance  Sheet  Made  up  to  31et  Dec,  1890. 
Dr. 

Capital  and  LiabiliU.e?. 

T.  To  Capital — 

l,5±:i  Shares  at  KlOO... 

- cO  do  00... 

2,40S  do  SO  .. 


-1,000 

ir.  Ta  Debts  and  LiTbiliiies  cf  the  Company — 
Loan  on  Mortjyage  ... 

Balar.co  duo  for  wa;^c^  to  Cholies,  Coutrac- 
tois,  &;(?., .at  Sist  December  ... 

SLUdry  Cretlil  Balances 
Diroctora*  and  Auditoi’a  Fees  ... 


VI.  To  Profit  and  Loss  Account — 
Balance  of  this  Account 


Cr.  Property  and  Assets. 

Ill",  By  Property  held  by  the  Company- 
Immovable  Properly  : 

Laud  under  Cultivation  and  reserved 
Buildings  and  Pormaueat  Works 


Movable  Property  : 

Plant  and  ilachinery 

Less  written  off  for  Depreciation 


Stock -in-Trade  : 

26  Cattle  on  Eslato 
190  candies  38 1 lb.  G.-pra 
8,238  ballots  Coir  and  Bristle  Fibre 
Sieel,  Oil,  Iron,  &c. 

Manure  account,  crop  1891  ... 

Rice  iu  Store 


IV.  By  Debts  owing  to  the  Company— 
(considered  good) 

For  Work  and  Paymeuls  on  account  1891 
V.  By  Cash- 

In  Bank  of  Madras  on  current  aoccuut 
Iu  Secretary's  hands 


Ending  31st  Dec.  1890. 
F.xpentlilure. 

Colombo  Ollico  Expeiuci — 

Directors’  Foes 

Managing  Diroclc-r’s  and  Secretary's  Fees 
Auditor's  Fee 

Postages,  Stationery,  Advertising,  <.t:c. 


R 

c. 

151,200 

00 

4,-500 

00 

191,640 

00 

861.340 

00 

75, COO 

CO 

1,469 

96 

181 

02 

1,433 

33 

7881 

312 

18,396 

4 

417,320 

• 5 

R 

c. 

306,400 

00 

37,958 

71 

314,3.53 

71 

S0.3G1 

97 

2. 009  i 04 

78,352 

93 

4.58 

00 

7,318 

17 

3,386 

25 

l.U>4 

76 

616 

41 

337 

00 

13,280 

62 

1,193 

63 

10,623 

90 

1 

77 

10,624 

67 

E447,320 

55 

THE  Year 

E 

c, 

1,333 

8,3 

l,6ffi 

65 

luo 

00 

110 

31 

3,210 

29 
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Interest 

Estate  Expenditure- 

Superintendent's  Salary,  Coolies’  Wages, 
Miscellaneous  Expenditure  ... 

Balance  to  Profit  and  Loss  account 


Kevenue. 

Sales  of  Copra 
„ Coir  Fibre 


Transfer  Fees 


31st  Dec.  1890. 

1889 

Sept.  15th  To  Interim  Dividend  at  2 per  cent, 
account  1839  ... 

1890 

March  31st  To  Final  Dividend  at  2 per  cent, 
account  1889 

To  Balance  ... 


Deo,  31st  To  Amount  written  off  for  Depreci- 
ation of  Plant  and  Machinery  ... 
To  Loss  on  Shipment 
„ Balance 


1889 

Dec.  31st  By  Balance 


1890 

March  31st  By  Balance 
Deo.  31st  ,,  Balance  of  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure account  ... 

,,  Recoveries  of  Bad  Debts 


E.  & 0.  E. 


3,870 

65 

26,281 

80 

20,188 

00 

R''3,550 

74 

R 

c. 

37,.583 

10 

15,916 

64 

63,529 

74 

21 

00 

R53.550 

74 

1 Ending 

R 

c. 

7,026 

80 

7,026 

80 

14,053 

60 

419 

11 

14,172 

71 

2,009 

04 

265 

C8 

18,-396 

24 

R20.670 

36 

R 

c. 

14,472 

71 

R14,472 

71 

419 

11 

20,188 

00 

63 

25 

R20.670 

36 

Audited  and  found  correct,  (Signed)  S.  T.  Richmond, 
Auditor. 

(Signed)  F.  C.  Loos,  Chairman.  E.  Christian,  F.  J.  De 
Saram,  and  P.  Daendliker,  Directors.  R.  Lewis  M.  Brown, 
Secretary. 

Colombo,  29th  January  1891. 


CATTLE  AND  SALT. 

The  following  occurence  which  has  come  within  the 
scorpe  of  my  observation  is  not  only  amusing  but  also 
shows  how  Cattle  are  found  of  Salt  especially  up  here 
on  these  hills  in  the  interior  where  there  is  little 
chance  of  the  sea-water  spray  bdng  carried  up  by 
high  winds  to  be  deposited  on  the  land  in  spite  of 
the  fact  the  saltpans  at  Hambantota  can  be  seen  from 
the  Haputale  Pass.  A man  in  charge  of  a cricket 
green  in  this  neighbourhood  told  me  that  instead  of 
moving  the  grass  on  it  he  had  recourse  to  a much 
easier  plan  to  make  the  ground  smooth  and  even.  He 
said  he  could  get  the  cattle  to  do  it  all  for  him  and 
proceeded  to  show  me  how.  He  took  some  salt-water 
and  sprinkled  it  on  the  green ; and  what  whs  my 
surprise  to  see  a number  of  cattle  grazing  in  tho 
adjoining  patana  shoving  each  otner  and  ruthiiig  up 
to  the  spot  where  the  water  was  sprinkled  and  eating 
off  the  grass  wi  h great  avidity,  biting  it  almost  to 
tho  very  root  ! By  thus  spinkling  saltwater  cattle 
could  he  made  to  graze  even  ou  coarse  grass  which 
they  would  otherwise  loathe. 


The  United  States  Government  has  appointed  a 
commission  to  investiga'o  the  subject  of  the  irrigation 
of  the  Stites  wist  of  the  Mia.^ouri,  Tlie  data  collect, 
ed  show  that  no  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  entire 
are*  of  tho  United  States  is  arid  atid  dependent  oij 
irrigation  for  profitable  farrpiog.— 


STENNING,  INSKIPP  & CO.’S  INDIAN 
AND  CEYLON  TEA  MARKET  REVIEW 
FOR  1890. 


Estimated  Supply  and  Delivery  to  end  of  Season 
1890-91,  and  probable  Stock  on  1st  Jane  next — 

1st  June,  1890,  to  31st  May,  l89l , 
Supply.  Delivery. 

Indian  103,000,000  101,500,000 

Ceylon  62,000,000  45,500,000 

China,  Java,  &c...,  73,000,000  82,000,000 


1890. 

Stock.  Stock. 

Indian  29,000,000  against  27,490,000 

Ceylon  16,000,000  „ 9,590,000 

China,  Java,  30,000,000  „ 41,000,000 

[No  reasons  are  given  for  estimating  a consump- 
tion of  101.000,000  lb.  Indian  out  of  103,000,000 
imported,  while  cf  52,000,0(0  Ceylon  imported  only 
45,600,000  will  be  used.  Why  should  there  be  in 
1891,  a result  so  different  to  that  obtained  in  1890  ? 
And  why  should  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
deliveries  of  China,  Java,  &c,,  should  exceed  the 
imports  by  9,000,000  lb  ? We  can  have  no  confidence 
in  Euch  an  estimate. — Ed.  T A.'] 

Exchange — The  rise  in  exchange  has  caused  much 
concern  to  planters,  more  espi  cially  to  owners  cf  those 
estates  which  have  experienced  bad  weather,  but  the 
fact  must  not  he  lest  sight  of  that  this  rise  has  been 
the  meatis  of  dimiuishing  tho  Ohir.a  export,  thus  help- 
ing to  strengthen  the  maikct  for  Indian  Tea,  the 
common  grades  in  particular  being  benefited. 

Reduction  op  Duty. — The  Tea  Duty  was  reduced  on 
1st  May  from  6d  per  lb.  to  4J  per  lb.  Tho  effect  has 
been  to  enhauce  the  value  of  common  and  medium  des- 
criptions, more  especially  Pekoe  Souchongs,  which  are 
now  very  largely  used  by  blenders  for  supplying  both 
retailers  aud  the  packet  trade. 

[A  table  shows  that  the  home  consumption  of 
Indian  and  Oaylon  teas  went  up  from  28,013,003  lb. 
in  1877,  or  18§  per  cent  of  the  whole,  to  136,500,000 
or  70|  per  cent  in  1890.  China,  meantime,  went 
down  from  123,012,000  lb.  to  57,500,000.  The  in 
crease  in  consumption  in  1890  over  1877  was 
44,003,000, — the  figure  for  1'90  being  195,000,000 
against  151,025,000  in  1877,  a period  of  14  years. 
In  5 years  the  rise  was  from  174,666,000  in  1866 
to  195  000  in  1890,  an  increase  of  20J  millions, 
or  at  the  rate  of  4 millions  per  annum.  The  increase 
being  mainly  in  Indian  and  Ceylon,  may  safely  be 
caloulated  at  6 millions  per  annum  China  standard. 
—Ed.  T.  a.] 

CEYLON. 

The  CouEsE  or  the  Market. — Business  commenced 
with  a good  demad.but  heavy  Auctions  supervening  to- 
gether with  less  desirable  quality,  caused  a lower  range 
of  price?,  except  for  a few  choice  Teas.  No  change 
occurred  untii  March,  when  supplies  fell  off,  and  with 
better  quality  the  demand  improved,  and  values  ad- 
vanced uutil  May,  when  the  enquiry  somewhat  slack- 
ened, but  only  for  a short  time,  as  business  again  became 
active;  iu  July  the  prices  of  less  desirable  quHlities 
went  weaker ; good  liquoring  Teas  were  unchanged. 
Arrivals  were  smaller  in  August,  and  an  advance  took 
place  which  was  well  maintained  until  October,  when 
less  activity  was  apparent,  and  iu  November  a decline, 
dun  to  a poorer  selection,  occurred,  but  the  year  closed 
with  a firmer  tone. 

QuALiTY-^Has  shown  a distinct  improvement  on  that 
of  last  year,  the  fermentation  having  been  better  than 
hitherto;  flavoury  Teas  have  commauded  very  satis* 
factory  prices,  especially  when  with  thickness  of  liquor. 
Owing  to  the  senreity  and  dearness  of  the  higher 
grades  of  China  Tea,  it  is  very  probable  that  tho  per- 
sistent effoits  to  introduce  Cojlon  Teas  into  the  Conti- 
nent,  as  well  as  into  other  countries,  will  meet  with 
more  success  before  long. 
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Deliveeies. — From  1st  June  to  31st  December  deli- 
veries ^how  an  increase  of  5,706,000  lb.,  as  compared 
with  6,336,000  lb.  same  period  in  1889.  For  the  12 
inonths,  1st  January  to  31st  December,  the  inorer.seis 
7,486,00)  lb.,  as  compared  with  11,015,000  lb.  in  1889. 
We  think  the  causa  of  this  reduction  in  the  rate  of  lu- 
orease  is  due  chiefly  to  the  higher  range  of  values  for 
the  commone  grades. 

Export. — It  is  calculated  that  the  crop  1st  January 
to  31st  December,  1801,  will  bo  about  52,750,000  lb-, 
and  that  the  present  area  nnilei  cuUiv.ation  may  pro- 
duce in  1894  a total  of  74,000,0001b.  The  subsequent 
yearly  increase  will  probably  not  be  very  large. 

Average  Price.  per  lb„ 

s.  d. 


1890 

...  535,611 

packages, 

average 

0 103 

1889 

...  431,043 

do 

do 

0 11 

1888 

...  303,284 

do 

do 

0 Hi 

1887 

...  182,955 

do 

do 

1 03 

1886 

...  101,145 

do 

do 

1 1 

1885 

58,921 

do 

do 

1 3i 

[In  the  5 years  between  1887  and  1890,  the  deli- 
veries of  Ceylon  tea  nearly  quadrupled,  rising  from 
9,942,000  lb.  in  1887  to  37, 652^000  in  1890.— 
Ed.  T.  a.} 


DAVIDSON’S  DOWN-DRAFT  SIROCCO. 

(To  the  Editor,  Indian  Planters’  Gazette.) 

Sir, — Your  issue  of  20th  instant  contains  yet  another 
lettar  from  “Darjeeling,”  re  my  Down-draft  Sirocco, 
and  I am  glad  to  see  by  it  the  stead}^  manuer  in  which 
he  is  cautinu  ng  to  withdraw  one  by  one,  each  of  bis 
original  complainte,  until  the  list  of  bi.s  grievancer  is 
now  reduced  to  his  inability,  as  he  describes  it,  “ to 
add  2 to  6 auuas  per  lb  in  value  over  tea  dried  by 
charcoal.”  This  complaint  somewhat  re m rids  me  of 
the  man  who,  after  having  purchased  a type-writing 
machine,  said  it  was  a failure,  aod  wanted  to  return 
it,  because  it  did  not  make  any  im.provemeut  in  lii.s 
spelliug  ! ! But  iu  still  further  support  of  my  state- 
ments that  the  down  draft  b'wocoo,  wlten  properly  used, 
does  produce  the  highest  clars  qualities  of  tia,  I may 
quote  the  following  extract  from  a letter  from  a well- 
known  Ceylon  Planter  addressed  to  me  to  Belfast,  and 
which  I have  only  just  received. 

“ After  au  experience  of  18  months  of  the  original 
small  Dowu-draft  Sirocco  and  4^  mouths  of  the  larger 
one,  I am  of  opiniou  that  these  machines  are  capaole 
of  developing  a very  high  quality  of  tea,  whde  for 
convenience  of  working  and  economy  of  fuel  I know 
no  machino  equal  to  them.”  (Signed.)  J.  N.  Oampiseel. 
Moray  Tea  Estate,  Miskelija,  Ceylon,  12th  Nov.  1890. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  teas  have  been  selling  at  the  re- 
markably high  average  of  fifteen  pence,  and  his  factory 
is  in  the  Hills,  and  at  even  a bigher  elevation  t'uan 
that  of  Darjeeling,  and  turns  out  upwards  of  4,000 
maunds  of  tea  per  annum,  so  that  his  experience  has  been 
gained  in  the  manufacture  of  much  larger  quantities 
ot  tea  than  anything  “ Darjeeling  ” has  had  to  do  with. 
But  “ Darjeeling  ” in  his  letter  under  reply  objects  so 
emphatically  to  my  quoting  testimonials  emulating 
from  Assam,  Cachar,  Sylhet  and  the  Terai,  that  he 
will  probably  also  object  to  my  citing  any  from  Ceylon, 
iu  winch  case  there  i.s  evidently  nothing  left  for  me 
but  to  quote  a testimonial  from  " Darjeeling  " himself 
as  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  Down-draft  Sirocco. 
This  testimonial  is  emho.iied  in  a letter  which  be, 
“Darjeeling,”  iu  his  own  proper  name,  addressed  to 
mo  personally  to  Belfast  sliortly  after  my  Engineer's 
second  visit  to  his  place,  and  which  loiter  has  been 
forwarded  on  to  mo  here,  it  having  arrived  in  Belfast 
after  I had  started  for  India.  It  is  dated — Darjeeling, 
21st  October  1690,  and  the  following  is  one  of  his 
paragraphs  in  full,  word  lor  word— “I  do  not  wish 
to  rundown  the  Sirocco,  which  is  an  admirable  machine 
and,  I believe,  the  best  that  has  get  been  brought  out, 
but  all  machmes  are  susceptible  of  improvomont.” 

lie  thou  goes  on  to  givo  me  his  ideas  of  what 
these  improvements  should  be,  and,  while  1 thank  him 


or  laying  them  before  me,  I must  nevertheless  de- 
cline to  accept  them  in  the  light  of  “improvements.” 
For  instance,  he  has  a special  fancy  for  putting  a small 
pipe  on  the  air  exit  from  the  fan.  The  open  area  of 
this  pipe  he  indicates  as  about  64  square  inches,  and 
he  says  “it  does  not  in  the  least  obstaict  the  escape 
of  air  from  the  fan,”  I,  however,  found  it  necessary  to 
make  this  opening  with  an  area  of  200  square  miles, 
and  yet  he  reduces  it  by  more  than  two-thirds  and  wants 
me  to  consider  this  an  “improvement!”  If  it  ba 
so,  then  why  not  go  on  reducing  it  and  thereby  increase 
the  improvement,  till  perfection  is  reached  by  closing 
it  entirely  ? I am,  however,  well  pleased  with  the 
testimony  “Darjeeling”  has  given  mo  as  to  the  general 
merits  of  the  Down-draft.  To  bathe  H>est  tea-drier  that 
has  yet  been  brought  out”  is  no  mean  praise  to  bestow 
on  it. 

I feel,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I have  again  trespassed  too 
far  upon  your  valuable  space,  but  I anticipate  that 
in  your  appreciation  of  fair  play  you  will  excuse  me 
seeing  that,  throughout  this  correspondence,  I have 
been,  and  am  stdl,  only  defending  myself  and  my 
inventions  against  the  groundless  attacks  ot  men  who 
if  they  possessed  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  ought 
not  to  have  been  afraid,  or  ashamed,  to  put  their 
own  names  to  their  letters. — I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

0.  S.  Davidson. 

Calcutta,  23rd  January  1891. 

[The  mass  of  evidence  and  independent  testimony 
which  Mr.  Davidson  has  adduced  iu  his  several  letters 
so  fully  proves  the  truthfulness  of  the  statements, 
published  in  his  advertisements,  that  we  feel  sure 
even  “ Darjeeling”  himself  must  bo  now  convinced 
he  has  been  mistaken,  aud  we  consider  this  corres- 
pondence may  now  be  closed.— Ed.,  I.  P.  <?.] 

-e- 

THE  TEA  JIARKET. 

The  correspondence  in  the  Grocer,  discloses  the  fact 
that  a nsw  element  has  been  introduced  into  the  tea 
trade,  and  that  there  are  now,  as  in  other  markets, 
operators  for  the  fall,  who  arc  interested  as  specu- 
l.ators  iu  depressing  prices.  Facilities  for  selling  “bears,” 
for  delivery  at  a fulure  date,  have  been  given  by 
the  inclusion  ot  tea  among  the  articles  of  produce 
dealt  in  through  the  Loudon  Clearing  House.  Trans- 
aotions  are  based  upon  a “ type  ” of  which  samples 
are  supplied  to  all  who  wish  to  deal  either  as  buyers 
for  the  rise  or  as  sellers  for  the  fall.  A “ call  ” is 
held  every  day,  sometimes  twice  a day,  and 
prices  fluctuate  according  as  buyers  or  sellers 
predominate.  Operators  settle  differences  on  open 
contracts  day  by  day  with  the  Clearing  House 
as  prices  change  ; aud  as  the  Ch  aring  House  has  power 
to  close  any  operators’  account  on  failure  to  pay 
up  the  difference  duo,  speculation  is  considered  to 
bo  made  safer,  and  conffiied  more  sfriotly  to  those 
who  have  means  available  for  the  prompt  liquida- 
tion of  losses.  On  this  ground,  the  formation 
of  the  OliBariag  Honso  is  justified  by  those  who 
support  it  either  as  shareholders  or  as  speculative 
operators  through  its  agency.  But  a very  different 
view  ot  the  whole  matter  is  held  by  many  of  the 
older  and  most  important  firms  of  tea  brokers,  who 
(supported  by  the  principle  producers,  their  clients) 
have  steadily  refused  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  movement  or  to  transact  this  kind  of  business, 
which  they  deem  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
producers.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  value  of 
tea  was  depreciated  unduly  iu  the  autumn  by  the 
actiou  ot  speculative  sellers,  who  calculated  on  lowering 
prices  by  persistent  selling  of  ten  winch  at  the  time 
had  existence  only  on  paper.  The  “ bears,”  however — 
who  acted  on  imperfect  information,  and  altogether  failed 
to  grasp  the  altered  position  of  tea — have  been  caught 
short  of  stock,  and  thoir  efforts  to  buy  back  what 
they  have  sold  have  led  to  a rapid  advance  in  the 
terminal  market.  The  principal  buyers,  who  have 
practically  cornered  the  market,  are  reputed  to  be 
substantial  firms  connected  with  Ohina.  They 
ore  strong  enough  to  carry  the  speculation  through, 
and  have  now  a numoroua  following  of 
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men,  ouUidcrs,  and  otl.ers  whose  eves  are  opened 
to  the  reauukahlu  posi-i  n 01  tea.  The  lieavy 
deficiency  from  Ubina — about  twenty, five  million 
pounds — and  the  short  crop  from  India,  have 
brought  to  pass  what  we  have  alwaj-s  betu  told  is 
impossible,  viz.,  a re&l  deffieienoy  in  the  total  supply 
required  for  the  world's  consumption.  From  no  source 
can  the  scarcity  which  is  beginning  to  be  felt  be  re- 
lieved until  the  closing  m n'.hs  of  this  year.  Hitherto 
these  speculative  transactiens  have  been  very  limited 
in  Indian  tea,  for  the  “bears”  hesitated  to  sell;  but 
it  is  on  record  that  in  December  the  type  was  quoted 
under  8d,  below  its  value  oti  the  ha.=is  of  public  sale 
rates,  and  tho.so  who  did  so  linva  now  tho  option  of 
covering  at  lOd,  or  of  risking  still  heavier  lo.ss.  The 
situation,  from  whatever  point  of  view  regarded,  is 
an  interesting  oue  ; as,  quite  apart  from  the  rcsuit.i  of 
speculavioD,  the  eleineels  exi.-.t  for  a rise  in  the  va'ue 
of  tea — i30s?ibly  of  ponuanent  daratioii. — exo-iediug 
the  hopes  of  the  most  .-anguine;  rivalling,  it  may 
be,  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  value  of  coffee 
which  was  brought  about  a few  years  ago  by  a some- 
what similar  senes  of  events.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  price  of  sound  Ohina  Ooiigou  is  sti  i only 
7^d  per  lb.;  good  Indian  Ftkcc  Sjuchong  about  101 
per  lb  ; really  good  Fekoes  at  Is ; and  fine  lea  at  Is  6d, 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  room  for  iroprovement,  pro- 
vided there  is  sufficient  reason  for  it,  without  foar  of 
any  materia!  check  to  consumption. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Grocer  of  the  2Ith  “ Broker,” 
replying  to  letter, s depreciating  tea  writes: — 

“ A Wholesale  Dealer,”  into  whose  motives  we 
need  not  enquire,  has  dore  his  best  through  your 
columns  to  depreciate  the  value  of  tes,  and  has 
warned  your  readers  against  the  tactics  of  specula- 
tors, to  whom  he  is  pleased  to  attribute  the  upward 
movement  of  price. 

As  a ropreaeutative  of  producers  largely  interested  in 
the  steadiness  ol  the  market,  I ask  you  to  let  me  join 
issue  with  this  ‘‘Wholesale  Dealer,”  notwiTistand- 
ing  that  I cannot  claim  to  be  specially  anxious  for 
the  weltare  of  your  readers.  On  behalf  of  those  who 
hold  strong  views  about  the  market,  let  me  say  that 
their  liasis  is  this; — 

1.  The  asc  rtaiMfueutthao  supplies  from  all  sources 
this  seasou  w'Ul  be  at  least  15,000,000  lb.  lees  than 
our  requirement’,  and  possibly  20,000.000  lb,  less. 

2.  Tire  knowierigo,  derived  fr  m the  most  in- 
fluential sonroe.s,  that  tho  retailers  throughout  the 
country  are  lightly  stocked,  and  cannot  long  hold 
out  against  ri-ing  prices. 

3.  The  opiniou  tha^-,  wdth  the  exception  of  the 
commonest  quaiitie'',  teas  <ro  at  very  low  prices  in 
the  wholesale  market  as  c.impare.d  with  the  prices 
in  retail  trade,  leaving  margin  for  a coiisiderab'e 
advance. 

4.  The  fact  that  home  consumption  is  rapidly 
increasing,  as  shown  by  the  duty  payments  on  ue.aily 
two  and  a hdf  million  po  inds  more  than  last  year,, 
between  the  dato^  ot  Jan.  1st  to  20:h,  following  on 
the  very  considerahlo  increase  during  1890- 

5.  The  imprtesi'.  n,  based  cn  carelul  enquiry,  that 
the  public  are  largely  buying  a hitter  kind  of  tea 
than  before  duty  was  lowered,  taking  their  two-penoo 
out  in  “quality.'’ 

6.  Expir'tnce  of  tho  commercial  history  of  tho 
W-irld  which  teaches  u.s  that  articles  shipped  from 
silver-using  countries’,  in  the  long  run,  rise  ami  fall 
wilh  the  mnvenionts,  in  tho  siiv.;r  maiket.  With  tLo 
rupie  and  tire  doil  ir  at  thoir  prestiit  price,  it  is 
C'.Hain  th>t“c  rnmon  lea”  ism.st  . itlier  rise  on  pace 
or  cease  to  be  produc. d.  Tho  efforts  of  ludian  and 
Ceylon  gro'.ver.j  are  biing  turned  towards  making 
“finer  tea  at.d  h-ss  of  it,”  in  ordi  r to  combat  the  highf  r 
cost  of  tlioir  crops  caniod  h;,  tlio  ri.“o  in  silver, 

7.  'Die  kn  !"■  ge  that  ('  uti  d ; tho  Olcaring  Hciu.se 
clique)  tl;e-  I ar  ; i.o  .specu'at i',  0 hol  lers  of  tea  at  all 
— iq.c.akiiig,  of  coiir.T',  in  gmoial  lenn:.  If  “ Wholo- 
Bulc  De.aler”  know:,  where  tea  is  Inddas.a  Fj)!  cu'atiou, 
pethap'*  ho  v i'l  imic  Ic  il.;  if  tho  ulocks  held  by 
(Ica'crH  ■'.vho  liv.  (:  lad  t hr  for' 0i|;iit  to  .acquire  them 
be  rc-f  ived  1”,  (he/  i re  in  i-'ly  ilio  scl-olf  against 
thOHo  who  have  run  short  iii  tin;  hnpo  of  prices  falling. 

lu  tot  clusi'  n,  l .t  mo  say  why  tbo  ludiau  ealos  have 


been  ao  large;  it  is  because  Indi  :n  importers  hive  been 
udvistd  for  y-ars  to  rod  fr,;;.ly  whenever  demand  is 
strong  and  on  tjoa'-r-il  pri'icip  e.s  irreqi  c ive  of  prices 
or  statisiics;  and  ihiy  have  acted  on  this  advice. 
Having  sold  74.5,000  packages  out  of  the  1,150,000 
packages  which  will  bo  recjivod,  they  will  now  be 
advised  to  sell  the  balance  quietly  bot.voeu  now  and 
July,  and  i..k;lhe  averuga  of  the  ruark.-t  for  sales 
spread  over  that  period. — II.  and  0.  Mall. 

^ 

Thu  Visit  of  Mr.  Popoff,  the  PiOssian  Tea 
Buyer. — We  learn  from  Mr.  Fcpolf,  the  Rursiau  tea 
merchant  who  arrived  hero  on  Friday  evening  from 
Marseilles  in  the  “ 8ahzic,”  and  concerning  whom  we 
had  a paragraph  in  our  last  issue,  that  he  purposes 
staying  only  a short  time  in  Oeyion  prior  to  proceeding 
to  Ohina  on  his  yearly  busius.S3  visit  to  the  tea  markets 
there.  Ho  is  accompanie  ; on  his  tour  by  Madame 
Popoff  and  Mr.  Jaeger,  aidwi.-hcs  to  see  oue  or  more 
of  the  crack  tea  properties  m the  island.  He  brings 
letters  of  introduction  to  Messrs  Ailken,  Spence 
& Co.  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  help  him  to  do  this,  and 
no  doubt  the  system  cf  pruning  adopted  by  our 
planters  will  be  shewn  him,  as  it  seems  he  considers 
it  a matier  of  special  iuterest.  When  in  China  he 
hopes  to  visit  the  tea  gardens,  and  to  see  for 
himself  what  chances  there  may  be  for  amendment  in 
manufacture  of  tea  in  that  country.  Ue  is  somewhat 
reticent  us  to  his  opinion  on  tho  chances  of  Ceylon 
tea  in  the  EussAn  market.’.  This  is  perhaps  only 
natural  under  the  ciioumstauces,  but  we  may  form  our 
own  opinions  from  the  hiut  he  throws  out — that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  tho  next  time  he  visits  Oeyion  he 
miy  remaiu  a much  longer  time  and  not  go  on  to 
China  at  all.  He  met  Mr.  Rogivue  in  Moscow  and 
gives  a good  report  of  his  health  and  spirits,  and 
speaks  highly  ot  his  abilities,  nefore  very  long  we 
may  hope  to  see  iMr,  Popoff  or  his  agent  resident  in 
Colombo  and  buying  our  best  teas  for  direct  export  to 
Russian  markets.^ — Local  “Times.” 

Gemming  in  Bakwank. — Feb.  16th, — A large  and 
suooessiui  sale  cf  gems  took  place  at  iJoriRtenne  on 
the  11th  instant,  sevt-ral  gem  merchants  from  Colombo, 
Morotuws,  Hatnapnra  and  other  places  being  present 
at  tho  sale.  Among  tho  lots  sold,  a very  valuable  sap- 
phire weighing  53  carats  was  briskly  competed  for 
and  was  eventually  purchased  by  one  Mr.  Fernando 
of  Morotuwa  for  U2,70il.  Besnies  this  gem,  two  other 
lots  of  sapphires  were  sold  for  K2G3  and  E204  res- 
pectively. Tamky  Sinho,  the  famous  gemmer  of  Rak- 
Wiine,  was  the  happy  finder  of  these  gems,  though  for 
.some  time  past  he  has  spent  a lot  ot  mi. uey  without 
finding  a stone  of  any  value.  'The  gems  in  question 
were  found  on  Botiatenne,  bordering  Golden  Grove, 
ami  there  is  not  the  scrablauce  of  a doubt  but  that 
equally  good,  and  preb  bly  better,  gems  will  be 
found  in  the  groui  ds  of  Golden  Grove  acquired 
by  the  Gemming  Company.  The  vicinity  has  been 
long  known  as  a spot  nbouiiding  in  gems,  and  all 
those  that  know  the  place  are.  quite  confident 
that,  should  operations  be  commenced  there,  they 
would  be  crowned  with  success.  A few  mocths  back  a 
rare  sapphire  weighing  about  20  carats  was  found  at 
a place  close  to  Golden  Grove  and  eventually  fetched 
about  E2,5C0.  It  will  be  very  gratifying  for  all  con- 
cerned to  hear  that  after  all  the  money  spent  by  Mr. 
Siedle  in  the  Botialenno  pit  he  is  in  a fair  way  of 
meeting  with  success.  Under  the  able  management 
or  his  present  superintendent,  Mr.  G’.  H.  Carey,  a 
very  large  quantity  of  excellent  ilium  ot  the  right  sort 
has  been  raised,  all  hands  are  now  busily  engaged  in 
washing  it,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  Mr. 
Siedle  meeting  wi'li  very  successful  results.  The 
plumbago  pit  on  Barra  estate  does  not  seem  to  yield 
such  a large  quantity  of  plumbago  as  was  anticipated 
is  first,  but  it  is  said  that  a very  rich  vein  ot  plumbago 
at  in  existence  at  the  spoL  I'ust  on  the  vicinity  of 
Rakwan?.  Tho  reports  that  are  received  about  the 
liudiiig  of  gems  on  Rangwellctcmie  estate  are  not  very 
encouraging  and  most  of  the  gems  found  are  not  very 
valuable. — itahoana  Cor. — Local  ‘I'i'imrs.” 
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TEA  CUI/nVATION  AND  RESULTS  IN 
LITER  AMDAGAMUWA. 

Our  tabulo,r  staL  ment  'of  the  results  of  Tea 
Cultivation  in  East  Matale,  has  brought  us  another 
paper  from  tho  other  side  of  the  country,  namely 
Upper  Ambagamuwa,  and  the  figures  there  given 
will  surely  asionisli  old  planters  of  coffLe  in  that 
region,  i’ho  comparison,  too,  with  even  the  most 
favoured  districts  of  the  country  is  very  favoural  le, 
both  fi.r  heavy  outturn  of  crop,  and  economy  in 
working.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Ambagamuwa 
estate  has  a splendid  rainfall,  no  less  than  210 
inches  in  1890.  The  infor.maiion  given  in  regard  to 
manuring  will  be  carefully  considered.  Similar 
statements  for  typical  estates  in  other  districts 
would  be  very  interesting  and  useful  to  men  anxious 
to  compare  expenditure  and  receipts.  Our  corrs- 
Bpondeut  writes  : — 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  compare  results 
from  the  quartz  and  clay  of  Ambagamuwa  v/ith  those 
from  the  alluvial  depo.sits  of  the  Matale  district  in 
which  our  friends  seem  to  delight  on  that  side  of  the 
country.  The  following  are  the  figures  of  crop  and 
expenditure  of  this  estate  for  1890,  viz  ' 

Cost  per  lb.  of  made  teal,  o.  b.  on — Upper  Amba- 
gamuvva~38'l  acres  at  lb.  .SGG  per  acre,  equal  to 
140,742  lb.,  at  2G-35  cents,  equal  to  E37, 094-80  ; plus 
new  clearings-  97,  equal  to  El, 366  29,  at  27  32  cents, 
equal  to  E38, 461-09  total  expenditure  on  estate. 

GENEEii.  Expenditure. 
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R 

c 

Salarioa  and  Allo-wanoes  140,742 

lb.  at 

3-89 

5,481 

60 

Contingenoies  

do 

do 

-il3 

.'87 

76 

Tools  

do 

do 

•08 

109 

22 

Grass  fields  .... 

do 

do 

-oti 

91 

21 

Fire  Insurance  .... 

do 

do 

•21 

300 

00 

do 

do 

4-G7 

G 572 

79 

Upkeep  of  Buildings. 

Machinery 

do 

do 

•20 

287 

95 

Tea  Factory 

do 

do 

•10 

128 

85 

Bungalow 

do 

do 

•3.3 

482 

03 

Supplying 

do 

do 

•UI 

26 

39 

Maiiuriug 

do 

do 

•01 

9 

91 

Lines 

do 

do 

•06 

9.3 

50 

do 

do 

•73 

1,028 

03 

Tea  Cultivation 

Eoads  and  Brains 

do 

do 

•37 

52.3 

51 

Weeding 

do 

do 

3-2S 

4,008 

CO 

Pruning 

do 

do 

*80 

1,214 

7/ 

do 

do 

4-51 

6,349 

28 

Tea  Manufactuee 

Plucking 

do 

do 

9-29 

13,077 

98 

Firewood 

do 

do 

-13 

d8G 

19 

Factory  Labour 

do 

do 

1-32 

1,869 

51 

i’actory  Sundries 

do 

do 

•15 

207 

41 

Packing  Materi-als 

do 

do 

3-.5  7 

5,026 

78 

Transports 

do 

do 

1-C8 

2,376 

20 

Tea  Manufactnro 

do 

do 

16-44 

2.3,144 

10 

Tea  Cultivation 

do 

do 

4*0  L 

6,319 

28 

Upkeep  of  IluiMiugs 

do 

do 

•73 

1,013 

63 

Goner  1 Expeudilnro 

do 

do 

4-67 

6.57‘2 

79 

Cost  against  Crop 

do 

do 

26-35 

37,094 

80 

Now  Tea  Clearings 

do 

do 

•97 

1,.366 

29 

do 

' Ct.  27-32 

R38,46l 

09 

The  following  figures  show  the  yield  per  acre,  from 
a field  Mookalam  grown  jungle)  planted  in  1880 
and  all  dug  over  (forked)  at  end  1883,  with  the  result 
that  it  gave  1,001  lb.  made  tea  per  acre  in  1884. 
It  gave 


lb. 

lb. 

In  16, S2.. 

. 450  per 

• acre 

1887.. 

..C70 

per  aero 

'83.. 

..672 

do 

'88.. 

..581 

do 

'81  . 

1C04 

do 

■89.. 

..8‘'6 

do 

’85. . 

. .CO') 

do 

’00. . 

..1162 

do 

’86.. 

..530 

do 

— 

9 yG:irs’  average  lb.  per  acre  fi7U  equal,  to  0,04.i  lb. 
Notwithstanding  tho  big  yield  of  1,00 1 lb.  ]>er 
acre  tho  year  after  it  was  dug,  1 am  of  opinion 
that  the  field  would  have  shown  bettu-  rosults 
during  the  9 years  hud  it  not  been  dug.  1 believe 


in  digging  whe 

n the  soil 

can  ba  thatched  irnme- 

diately  after,  oroa  flau  land 
MatalOj  or  Kurunegala. 

, such  asDuinbara,  Lower 

Eainpall 

FOB  1890. 
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IG’52 
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]\Lay 

18-98 
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35-3S 

December  5-57 

81-64 

1 19-35 

81-64 

ToLl  200-99  inch. 



WYNAAD  PLANTING  NOTES:  COEEEE. 

Planting  has,  I regiot  to  say,  become  of  late  such 
a truly  d smal  subject,  that  1 have  positively  shied  at 
the  uloa  of  discjs-iug  it.  At  present,  the  tiniest  rim 
ot  silver  comes  to  ed^:c  our  c'ou  l,  for  tbe  weatliei-  has 
been  unusually  propitious,  and  ihe  spike  Jook-i  exoeed- 
iusiy  proaiising.  It  is  very' dry  and  hut  with  U3  row. 
The  regiiUr  old  fashion  wiutcr  euitabla  for  hardeniog 
wood  and  spike,  is  fo  far  very  desirable.  But  of  course 
sucli  parching  heat  is  very  trying  to  new  clearings, 
and  our  tattle  are  suffering  terribly  already.  Tatre  las 
btea  a tolerably  severe  outl-ieak  of  foi.u  and  un  uth 
disease,  and  this  niovnmg  1 hear  of  some  cases  ct 
rinderpest  on  a leighbouiiag  edate. 

I can  bn'o  give  yru  a wuelul  account  of  our  past  crop 
seaeon.  With  the  exc-iption  of  one  or  two  estates,  the 
oriip  has  been  past  all  the  experience  of  tho  “ oldest 
inUabilant,”  for  badness.  Properties  which  might  rea- 
sonably have  expected  100  ton=,  have  only  given  14 
and  mosii  of  us  bumble  oureelvc.s  to  the  level  of  from  1 
to  3 toil  crop  — Biid  this  icarcity  has  not  been  alone 
confiatd  to  coffee;  nepp- r has  alio  failed,  and  the 
cinchona  di.sense  has  ravag.  d splendid  fields,  in  a 
heart-breaking  mamior.  i^addy  has  al«o  been  very 
poor  and  the  nativrs,  like  oui’slIvcs,  suffer  keenly 
trom  the  general  badness  ot  the  times.  There  is, 
however,  C-uisideruble  trust  still  in  Ledgoriaua 
cinchona.  Formsi-ly  it  was  considered  the  most 
d-licaie  variety,  but  it  has  proved  the  contrary  and 
remiims  healthy  in  si. nations  where  the  succiruhra  has 
died  out  whslesule.  Unfortunately,  tbe  bark  market 
is  anything  but  cheering  at  present.  lo  fact,  Mark 
Tapley  would  bo  in  his  element  in  Wynaad  just  now, 
and  I do  think  we  deserve  credit  for  being  as  jolly  as 
v.-e  nre  under  vti-y  decidedly  discouraging  circumstances. 
It  .seems  to  me  that  pepper,  Liberian  coffee,  and 
Ledger  are  our  principal  supports  ; but  even  more  than 
these,  undoubtedly,  thrives  tea.  There  are  very  many 
of  us  whose  thoughts  are  turning  seriously  to  this 
product.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  a doubt  that  tea 
grows  .splendidly  ill  Wj  naad  and  yields  infinitely  more 
freely  than  on  the  Nilgiri  bills.  The  difficulties  put 
forward  regarding-  it,  are  the  labour  or  the  capital 
necer-sai-y  lor  slarliug  a now  industry',  and  building 
factories  for  the  jH-eparation  of  the  leaf.  There  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  on  the  labour  question,  some 
poiutiag  out  the  difficulty  we  already  find  in  obtaining 
suflioient  hands  for  -working  our  estates  during  three- 
quarters  of  the  year,  whilst  tea  rsquiros  a continual 
and  regnhu-  supply  ; others  taying  that  a little  extra  pay 
will  bring  in  what  wo  requiro. — Cor.,  Madras  Times, 
Fob.  IGtl'.. 



Nilgiei  Tea. — It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
grand  harvest  for  Nilgiri  tea  planters  this  year. 
A correspondent  writes: — “That  va-y  good  tea 
(equal  to  the  produce  of  Ceylon  and  Assam)  can 
be  produced  on  these  hills  has  lately  been  proved 
by  several  of  cur  planters,  JSilgiri  planters  require 
to  carefully  prune  their  bu-hes  ; to  pluok  quickly 
and  line,  and  to  provide  ample  wiiliering  aocom- 
modation.  500  pounds  per  acre  is  possiblo  on  these 
hills  to  tho  careful  agrioulturist.” — E.  Mail, 
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BAllK  AND  DEUG  BEPOIIT. 

(From  tho  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Feb.  5tb. 

Annatto.  Seeds  are  firmly  held,  though  the  price  still 
remains  low.  For  a parcel  of  90  bags  good  bright  red 
Ceylon  an  offer  of  2d  per  lb.  was  refused,  as  being 
below  the  limit.  Twenty-one  bags  good  West  ludim 
seer  sold,  ‘‘subject  to  approval,’’ at  2id  per  lb.;  damages 
at  Id  per  lb. 

Cinchona.— A parcel  of  112  bales  South  American 
Guaiaquii  bark  was  for  tho  greater  part  sold  lod>y  at  a 
decline  of  about  2d  per  lb.  ; bright  thin  siivery  quiil 
lOd  to  lid;  broken  ditto  7d  to  8|d ; long  brown,  partly 
broken  quill  5d  to  ojd;  broken  brown  stout  ditto,  and 
damaged  S^d  to  <I|d.  For  a parcel  of  45  bales  ho-called 
Calisuya,  fair  bright  colour,  half  hard  bald,  imported 
via  Hamburg,  the  price  of  9d  per  lb.  was  suggested. 
Sixteen  cases  East  Indian  bark,  long  thin  bright  drug- 
gists’ quill,  partly  mossy  Succirubra,  sold  at  UJd  to  12d  ; 
and  lor  13  cases  good  grey  stem  quill  Is  2d  to  la  4d 
per  lb  was  paid. 

Coca  Leave.?.— Six  bales  South  American  leaves  were 
bought  in— good  greenish  but  broken  Trtixillo,  of  gooil 
flavour,  at  Is  3d  ptr  lb.;  thin  dull  small  grey  leaves,  at 
9d  per  lb.;  8 packages,  just  arrived  from  Colombo,  were 
not  actually  offered. 

Quinine. —There  has  been  m.ro  business  doing  this 
week,  about  110  000  oz  of  German  speculative  brands,  in 
bulk,  hiving  sold  for  forward  delivery  (July-September) 
at  Is  per  oz.  At  today’s  auctions  8,000  oz.  Brunswick 
and  5,000  oz.  Zimmer  quinine  were  offered,  but  only 
lid  per  oz.  was  bid  for  them,  and  the  whole  was 
bought  in.  There  are  second-hand  sellers  on  the  spot 
at  lljdperoz. 

^ 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDU- 
CATION  IN  THE  COLONIES 

is  the  title  of  a paper  by  Henry  F.  Mooro,  read  at 
the  latest  meeting  of  the  Royal  Ooloiiial  Institute,  in 
which  we  find  the  following  from  Ceylon 
Ceylon. 

The  Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  Edward  Noel  Walker, 
K.C.M  G , has  sent  me  the  following  excellent  report  : — 

I.  General  Education.— The  population  of  Ceylon, 
according  to  the  last  census  (1881),  is  2,759,738.  For 
this  population  general  education  is  provided  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government  as  follows: — 

(a)  438  8chool.«,  with  35,948  .scholars,  supported 
wholly  by  Government. 

(5)  919  schools,  with  66,400  scholars,  aided  by  Gov- 

ernment : the  Government  paying  a grant  on  the  result 
payment  system  after  tho  annual  examination  of  each 
school. 

There  are  also  2,427  schools  receiving  no  aid  from  the 
Government,  representing  28,823  scholars.  Of  these 
1,844  schools,  with  12,211  scholars,  are  Pausala  schools 
— i,  e.  small  schools  taught  by  Buddhist  monks  in  their 
monasteries.  Tho  teaching  of  English  was  at  one 
time  largely  carried  on  by  the  Government  direct  in  its 
own  Government  schools.  It  has  of  late  year.'f,  however, 
become  in  a fair  way  to  be  self-supporting  ; and  the 
schools  supported  wholly  by  Government  are  now 
nearly  all  vernacular  schools,  teaching,  in  Sinhalese  and 
Tamil  only,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography 
and  history,  with  specific  subjects  (animal  physiology, 
sanitation,  agrirulture,  and  domestic  economy).  The 
teaching  of  English  schools  aided  by  Government,  but 
not  wholly  supported  by  Government,  is  on  tlie  follow- 
ing lines  in  high  schools,  the  whole  of  the 
instruction  being  given  in  English ; in  Eng- 
lish primary  schools  tho  subjects  are  taught 
up  to  the  fifth  standard  hi-lingnally — what  is 
read  or  written  in  English  having  to  be  translated 
into  one  of  tho  vernacular  languages,  so  that  a native 
Bcholac  may  gain  a full  undtr.scanding  of  wJiat  is  taught. 

II.  Agricultuial  3.’eacliing, — {a)  Generally,  the  ele- 
ments of  agriculture  are  taught  ns  a specific  subject  in 
Government  and  aided  so;  oois  from  text-book“. 

ih)  Five  years  ago  a .special  ecliool  of  agriculture, 
•wbolly  maiiitfiined  by  the  Government,  was  opened  at 
Oolombo,  and  the  studentB  undergo  a two  years’  course 
of  training  somewhat  on  the  liuos  of  Uirejicestor. 


After  their  training  is  completed,  a certain  number 
arepairl  by  the  Government,  and  are  sent  out  as  sgri- 
culturai  instructors  into  remote  rural  districts,  where 
they  lease  land  and  cullivato  it  on  improved  systems, 
receiving  half  the  profits  of  their  crops  themselves,  the 
other  h.alf  being  divided  amongst  tho  labourers  from 
tlie  village  where  (he  cultivation  is  worked.  By  this 
means,  what  is  liarncd  in  text-books  at  school  is 
brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  villagers.  I have  cot 
been  long  at  work  in  tnis  direction,  as  the  experiment 
is  new  ; but  soma  good  has  been  done  alrfady  in  tho 
few  year.s  that  have  been  devoted  to  it,  especially  as  the 
crops  raised  by  our  instructors  have  generally  been 
di.uble,  aud  often  many  fold, of  the  crops  rai-'cd  on 
primitive  native  systems  ; this  provokes  imitation. 
These  agricultural  instructors  are  moved  about  the 
country  alter  raising  a few  crops,  so  as  to  bring  their 
work  beforu  as  many  villages  as  possible. 



PLANTING  PRODUCTS. 

(From  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Ceylon  Planters  Association,  held 
17th  Feb.  1891.) 

Tea. — The  season  on  the  whole  has  been  a satisfactory 
one  especially  so  in  the  continued  progress  made  in 
Markets  proving  the  usefulneis  of  the  Tea  Fund  which 
paves  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  our  Teas  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Ceylon  Planters’  American 
Tea  Company  has  been  amalgamated  with  a large 
American  Company  and  there  is  every  promise  of  its 
diverting  a considerable  share  of  your  Tea  to  America. 
A very  promising  beginning  has  been  made  in  in- 
troducing Ceylon  Tea  into  Russia  aud  you  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Rogivue,  who  was  sent  there  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Tea  Fund,  for  the  very  en- 
ergetic way  in  which  he  has  set  to  work.  Your 
best  thanks  are  also  due  to  Lieut,  de  Frisch  for 
bis  kind  aid  in  bringing  our  Tea  into  notice  in  Russia, 
and  everything  points  to  considerable  progress  bring 
made  in  this  Marktt  during  1891.  You  are  also  led 
to  exjieot  the  advent  of  Russian  buyers  to  the 
Colombo  Market,  and  it  must  be  seen  to  that  Teas 
are  sent  forward  to  suit  thorn,  which  will  settle  the 
matter  of  opening  the  Eufsian  Market  at  once.  The 
average  for  the  Home  Market  was  lid,  the  same  as 
that  of  last  year;  but  the  Market  differed  this  year 
from  last  in  that  it  was  a steady  one  throughout 
the  rise  in  silver  curing  the  latter  half  of  the  year, 
without  any  compensating  rise  in  the  marke 
Value  of  your  Teas  has  of  course  been  a serioust 
matter,  and  growers  must  trust  1o  the  great  and 
increasing  demand  for  our  teas  to  right  this  in  time. 
The  working  results  of  all  local  Tea  Companies  have 
been  satisfactory  showing  excellent  returns.  Thetotal 
crop  for  the  year  ending  3lst  December  1890  is 
45,799, 518J  lb.  or  an  increase  of  11,453,766  lb.  as 
.against  the  same  twelve  mouths  of  1889.  The  pro- 
gress made  with  tho  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
markets  continues  to  be  most  satisfactory,  the  exports 
for  1888  being  479,626  lb  , for  1889  1,134,156  lb.  while 
for  1890  they  are  2,861, ■433  lb.,  or  more  than  doubl- 
ing itself  each  year.  Your  Teas  taken  up  by 
America  and  Canada  for  1890  are  201,223  lb.  as 
against  42,252  in  1889.  There  has  been  a consider- 
able increase  of  Tea  coming  into  bearing  during  the 
year  and  the  area  now  giving  yield  may  be  put  at 
205,000  acres.  1891  will  show  a still  larger  increase 
on  this.  Tea  in  many  districts  has  had  to  sutTer  from 
an  insufiiciency  of  rain  during  the  South-West  Monsoon 
but  owing  to  the  first  portion  of  tho  year  being  so 
favorable  the  falling  off  in  returns  has  not  been  great. 
A consideraole  number  of  properties  have  changed 
hands  dui  iug  the  year  r.t satisfactory  prices.  And  the 
enterprise  as  a whole  is  on  a firm  footing  with  every 
promise  for  the  future.  A further  considerable  acreage 
has  been  planted  in  tea  during  the  year  under  review 
in  all  the  divisions  of  the  principality  of  Uva,  Badullo, 
Madulsima  Haputale,  Udapussellawa  and  the  results 
obtained  not  only  as  regards  yield  but  also  as  regards 
the  quality  of  the  tea  compare  very  satisfactorily 
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with  those  obtained  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the 
island.  The  exporls  for  the  year  1st  January  to  31st 
December  1890  were  45,799, 518|-  lb.  as  sgaiust 

34,345j752g- lb  for  the  year  from  1st  January  to  31st 
December  1989.  You  are  again  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  Piiacipal  Oolleotor  of  Customs  f r 
authoritathm  data  of  the  exports  of  tea  from  Ceyl.n, 
and  your  Committee  has  groat  pleasure  iu  appending  it. 

Coffee. — Daring  the  twelve  months  there  has  been 
a slight  falling  off  in  exports  of  coffee.  For  the  last 
three  years  tlie  returns  are  as  under: — 

Exports  from  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec. .. 1888. ..cwt.  137,793 
Do  1889...  „ 89,094 

Do  1890 90,099 

Cinchona — There  has  not  hitherto  been  the  falling 
off  in  the  production  of  this  drug  to  the  extent 
that  has  been  expected;  large  quantities  are  yearly 
harvested  ; neither  has  there  been  any  improvement 
in  the  prices  realized  which  are  still  ruling  at  a figure 
at  whic’h  cinchona  cannot  be  cultivated  proflrably. 
Owing  al.^0  to  increased  supplies  from  Java  the  Market 
tor  Cinchona  throughout  the  past  year  has  remained 
in  a depressed  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  the  unit 
of  Quinine  ranging  from  1§  t to  1 Jd.  During  1890  largo 
areas  of  land  have  been  cleared  of  this  product  more 
espacially  iu  the  Uva  Country,  and  tea  planted  in  iis 
place.  Little  or  noplaniiug  of  Cinchona  has  been  done 
in  Ceylon  in  recent  years.  It  may  thus  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  cultivation  in  Oejleu  is  not  extend- 
ing. Upon  one  point  therefore  no  doubt  need  exist, 
the  cinchona  trees  are  being  gradually  eradic  ited,  where 
shaving  and  careful  covering  were  performed  formerly 
now  the  tree  dunes  out  roots  and  stem.  Harvesting 
bark  iu  this  mauner  accounts  for  the  shipments  being 
kept  up  to  the  still  existing  largo  figures  but  soouer 
or  later  a rapidly  falling  export,  will  be  shown  in  the 
meantime  the  stem  aiui  rools  of  an  uprooted  tree 
supplies  iully  four  times  the  quantity  of  bark  that 
could  be  obtained  by  merely  spoke  shaving  a portion, 
and  thus  ebiffly,  are  the  largo  exports  maintained. 

The  exports  forthoyear  1-t  January  to  31st  Decern, 
her  1890.  wore  8,779,140  lb  against  9,455,041  lb  in  1889, 
12,482,817  lb.  iu  1838.  Showing  a falling  of  5,896  5231b. 
in  1890  over  the  year  1886  when  14,075,003  lb.  were 
shipped. 

Cacao. — The  recurrence  of  droughts  parlicularly  in 
fho  older  p'auted  districts  has  affected  the  out-turn  of 
crop  very  considerably,  and  the  export  has  not  been  so 
large  as  last  year  being  cwt.  4,073  short  of  1889.  The 
younger  districts  though  fairly  realizing  estimates  have 
not  made  up  for  the  deficiencies  e sewhere.  Helopoltis, 
Borer,  ai  d the  other  ))ssts  continue  to  give  trouble  iu 
their  season,  but  the  gardens  generally  are  looking  well. 
There  has  beeu  no  great  addition  to  the  area  cultivated 
but  some  pretty  extensivo  clesrings  about  Wattegama 
have  beeu  commenced.  The  thefts  of  this  product 
have  become  very  numerous  aud  serious,  involving  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  aud  hardship  upon  mmagers  as 
well  as  loss  to  proprietors.  The  receiver  3 of  stolen 
produce  hardly  seems  to  hive  the  attention  of  the  Police 
as  much  as  they  might.  Prices  have  been  satisfactory 
having  rided  favourably  during  the  year,  in  the  ch'sing 
months  they  were  exceptionally  high,  Ceylon  Cae.io 
s'ill  mantainiug  the  premier  place  in  the  Home  Market, 
ibe  Exports  for  the  year  1st  January  to  31--t  December 
1990  were  15,942  cwt,  as  against  18,949  cwt.  for  Ihe 
year  1st  .Tauuary  to  31st  December  1889. 

Cardixnioins  — D>  not  generally,  except  i:i  the  dis- 
triot.s  north  i.f  Kandy,  receive  the  attention  they 
did  hut  in  those  jiarts  which  appear  specially  suitsrl 
♦ o thcii'  grciwlh  the  cullivatiou  is  continued  success- 
fully aud  is  beuig  e.xtended.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  three-fourths  of  the  exp  uts  of  this 
spice  come  from  the  disiricis  l;ing  to  the  north  of 
Kandy.  In  the  so  called  new  districts  and  other 
parts  to  the  south  it  is  a rare  thing  to  find  10 
acres  of  laiid  now  devoted  to  cardamoms,  while  in 
Mndamalniuuvvara  and  the  Nitre  Cave  oxteneive  clear- 
ing.s  e.xists.  It  i.s  hardly  probable  that  cardamom 
cultivation  will  extend  much  further  or,  tliat  the  out- 
put frotn  Coylon  iu  the  futiiro  will  greatly  inerea'e 
for  the  area  of  the  land  suited  for  their  cultivation  is 
not  largo  aud  the  rhisomes  become  exhausted  usually 


after  the  7th  or  8th  year,  in  the  some  cases  before. 
The  pn  sent  figures  ot  export  may  however  be  main- 
tained for  Some  years  to  come.  The  exports  for  the 
year  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  1890  were  395,576|  lb., 
against  406,1683  lb.  for  the  year  1st  Jan.  to  31st 
Dec.  1889. 

Tobacco. — The  cultivation  of  this  product  continues 
to  be  persevered  with.  The  season  has  been  a most 
unfavourable  one  owing  to  the  almost  unprecedented 
drought  iu  all  the  Tobacco  districts.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Oeyiou  can  grow  leaf  of  good  quality  and 
give  a largo  yield  per  acre,  but  as  was  the  case  with  our 
teas  at  first  it  will  taka  a little  lime  to  find  a demand, 
aud  the  prices  so  far  have  not  beeu  remunerative  owing 
no  doubt  partly  to  defective  curing  as  well  as  to  mar- 
ket prejudice,  reports  on  the  Tobacco  justifying  higher 
price.sthau  have  bteu  obtained. 

Minor  Peoddcts  Ceffow  has  been  partially 
successful  aud  its  cultivation  is  still  being  carried  on 
both  by  Europeans  and  natives.  In  othc-r  parts  of  the 
hill  country  get  orally  however  the  climate  has  proved 
too  moist  and  insects  too  troublesome  to  secure  any 
sulticient  measure  of  success. 

Croton  Seed  continues  neglected,  prices  having 
fallen  fo  persistently'  low. 

Annuto  has  beeu  largely  grown,  and  exported 
as  pa-te  and  seed.  The  market  is  being  overdone 
and  good  prices  are  not  now  obtainable. 

Temper  is  being  largely  planted.  It  seems  a pro- 
mising article,  but  so  far  actual  returns  have  not  met 
expectations. 

L'UBEiis. — The  true  plant  yielding  this  valuable  berry 
liBs  still  to  be  introduced  into  Ceylon,  all  previous 
introductions  having  turned  out  factitious. 

Arecanuts  have  cropjaed  well  aud  yielded  good 
price  1 1899  oeiug  “a  lucky  year amongst  natives; 
the  demand  was  good. 

Kapok  receives  growing  attention  in  the  lower 
districts,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  pay  as  a syste- 
matic cultivation. 

The  Labour  Laws. — Iu  the  last  Annual  lleport  the 
Committee  s iw  occasion  to  congratulate  the  Associa. 
t;on  ; because  efforts  which  had  been  extended  over 
nearly  two  years  were  thought  to  have  terminated  in 
a legislative  measure  honorable  to  employers  and  em- 
ployed ; and  although  the  law  unanimously  agreed 
upon  in  Council  was  felt  to  be  in  certain  points  de- 
fective aud  incomplete,  it  was  regarded  as  the  best 
and  mo  t e.xpedieut  of  possible  alternative  amendments, 
and  not  incoDSistent  with  tbe.past  traditions  and  usage 
wiiich  controlled  the  rLdatiouship  of  the  contracting 
parties.  Though  it  was  mentioned  iu  last  year’s  lie- 
port  tliat  Iloyal  fanotiou  had  not  then  been  proclaimed 
to  the  Ordiuanos  No.  13  of  1839  which  had  been  un- 
animously passed  in  October  aud  had  indeed  become 
an  operative  Law  under  which  oases  were  decided  in 
the  Cour's,  it  was  a start  ling  reverse  to  learn  on  16th 
April,  shortly  after  Ci^uccil  re  assembled,  that  a des- 
patch daled  29tn  January  1890  had  been  received 
nearly  two  months  previously,  not  only  witholdiug 
Iloyal  sanction,  but  requirmg  the  Governor,  if  neces- 
sary by  the  vote  of  the  official  majority,  aud  whether 
the  otfieial  opinions  concurred  or  not,  to  pass  another 
Ordinance  amending  No.  13  of  1889  as  to  its  principle. 
Tbe  amending  Ordinance  No.  7 of  1890  embodying 
the  new  principle  of  terminating  the  contract  by  (fflux 
of  time,  iusteail  of  by  the  amount  of  work  done  end 
wages  earned,  was  passed  on  21st  May  1890,  was  al- 
lowed by  Ihe  Secretary  of  S'ate  on  27th  June  1S90, 
and  was  on  15  h August  1890  proclaimed  aud  made 
operative.  A meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  iu 
Kandy  on  18tli  April,  when  the  resolution  expressing 
emphatic  remonstrance,  as  reporliel  iu  the  annual 
proceeding-',  was  passed  ; aud  protests  with  explana- 
lions  were  prepared  by  the  Chairman  and  tbe  Planters’ 
Represenlative  to  bo  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  ot 
State,  copies  of  whicli  aro  published,  as  it  was  felt 
that  tbe  true  eonditioiis  could  not  have  beeu  fully 
made  known  to  him.  The  Ceylon  Association  in  London 
with  several  others  there  iiiterested  in  Ceylon,  were 
prepared  to  render  such  assi.sl.ance  us  seemed  practic- 
able by  means  of  deputations,  &o.  At  tho  Committee 
stage  of  the  amending  Ordinance  the  Planting  llepre- 
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eentali?'^,  while  conlitjuing  to  ( Xprea=i  strong  objoclion 
to  any  aUerai-ion  of  tiie  law  of  1389,  oblaiaccl  an 
eslcusioa  from  80  to  60  d lys  f r the  period  which 
may  elapso  attvr  tho  caUiiOar  month  expires  wherein 
the  wages  were  carneJ,  before  non-payment  frees 
the  lab  )urer,  without  notice  or  demsu  1,  from  all 
his  ohligrtious.  In  obtaining  that  exteus-i  m of 
periods,  the  Planting  Member  intimatccl  that  he  only 
acceptod  it  as  tho  best  m ans  of  giving  effect  to  tho 
Secretary  of  State’s  orders,  and  n it  because  lie  ap- 
proved cf  cr  agreed  to  the  alteration  w/liich  had  bee  t 
forced  upon  tits  Legisl -tivo  Ootiueil.  With  the  greatest 
diffioully  the  Association,  by  the  aid  of  the  Pliuters’ 
liepre.sentative  in  Ooucci!  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  “a 
fair  law  wntli  a continaity  of  the  practice  of  a quarter 
of  a century,”  conserving  to  the  conly“ih6  privileges  of  a 
daily  laborer,  combitiad  wilii  cjtitiuuity  of  eninioy 
ment  ” together  with  absolute  security  f ir  bis  wages 
but  the  conditions  of  tho  law  previously  set  forth  in  the 
last  annual  report  are  now  varied  in  this,  viz; — That 
it  has  been  made  easy  for  laborers  indeb'ed  to  the 
Estate  to  desert  (labourers  not  in  debt  r.iroly  or 
never  desiring  such  opp  irfunit} ),  while  tho  thrifty 
labourer  has  been  in  no  way  benefited.  Tlie  avowed 
object  of  the  less  acceptable  alternative  was  to  provide  a 
“ Bclf-aeting”  process  wln-reby  the  labourer,  with'iut 
notice  and  wi' bout  niiy  preferred  demand  to  be  paid 
hia  balance  of  wages,  could  be  relieved  at  a fixo  1 time 
of  his  liabi'ity  for  obsdient  si-rvioe ; but,  as  i:  woii 
known  to  practical  planters,  the  previous  comlitions 
wore  just  as  much  s df-aoting  ” and  were  so  upon  a 
sounder  basis,  viz:  tbs  ola'm  to  b-i  r liave:!  a't  r so 
mneh  wages  earned  or  work  done,  instead  of  merely 
time  pissed  i i nominal  service.  Hence  the  neces-ity 
for  sucli  a provision  only  existed  in  the  imrgirin/; ion  of 
those  who  in  their  iniads  o mfuse  i the  inability  of 
certain  Proprietors  when  overtsken  by  ruin  some  tix 
years  8-go,  to  discharge  promptly  their  Jiabilitirs,  with 
a suppositious  disinclination  to  do  so  ; for  it  was  not 
the  case  th;t  any  planter  denied  or  qn 'stionod  Ids 
duty  to  pay  monthly  wages  when  requ  red  so  to  do. 
Moreover  the  Ordinance  No.  16  of  1884  had  already 
acoord"d  to  the  lab  >urers  a priority  lien  upon  the  estate 
for  double  the  amount  of  wages  which  the  rejected 
ordinatice  permitted  to  remain  outstanding  liefore  the 
labourer  could  be  relieved  of  his  liability  as  a monthly 
servant.  In  thus  reviewing  the  position  of  this  vexed 
question  your  Committee  cannot  hut  regret  that  tlie 
Officers  responsible  for  the  govGr.imont  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  c nntry  .shoull  have  exhibited  so  de- 
fective a knowledge  of  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the 
case,  and  a bearing  so  unsympathetic  and  rarrovv  in 
view  towards  the  Planter.s  and  estate  Owners  as  a 
class. 

Laboor  Supply. — In  tliemoni  hs  of  Apn!  and  May  owing 
in  a great  m^aruro  to  the  prova'once  of  influenza  and  the 
sickness  attendant  cu  it  coming  ns  it  did  when  there 
was  m'  si;  leaf  to  be  plucked  the  lahour  was  greatly  in- 
sufficii  nt  to  the  lequir:  nient.s,  ai.d  a great  los.s  of  lent 
and  consequently  of  money  was  sustained  by  tho  plant- 
ing community.  This  foircitv  of  labour  was  increased 
by  the  unprecedouted  and  arbitrary  ac'tiou  of  the  Gov- 
eriimeur  in  wantonly  stopping  the.Northern immigration 
rout",  ai.d  c.t  the  sa.ne  time  imposing  vexatious 
qn.irantine  regulations  nt  Colombo.  Repr  sentations 
were  made  by  the  Asmi-iaiion  to  the  Goi’eniment  and 
your  Committee  is  plea.S'’d  to  record  it.s  appreidatien  of 
tho  very  prom;)t  and  liindly  altent'oi  given  to  tho  | 
matter  by  idi:  Exc(  llency  the,  Ooveinor  both  as  regards  ' 
the 'topirago  of  the  No- them  route  a.tid  the  quarantine  i 
regnlatiors.  Y<  iir  Ooniniittoe  vontnres  to  h'.pe  that 
such  vexati' IIS  and  disastrous  checks  to  immigration  i 
will  not  again  l)o  impo-od  liy  the  G'lvernment  of  ! 
Oeylon.  Rince  tli  : ilimwing  open  o-  tho  Nurtltcrn  route  j 
and  t lie  introduction  of  bettor  (lunnaid  ine  arrangenu-nts 
the  influx  of'i  uiiiil  imniigi anh,  into  Ceylon  has  been 
CO  mid-r  lUr:  inltbc  Uhonr  foi  ce  of  th.‘  country  ha.s 
been  raplo  ii.'h' d a;  i . s on  by  tho  Cnv  that,  this  year 
the  arriva;  , xcmal  'In;  departure''  by  8S  212. 

Co\  r A O', ;ci..  ■-  'i'le  (p'o  lion  of  c n't  ndvairccs 
has  lieeii  iu'  u dr  fo  i-  Km-  Association  and  a circular 
ban  b'eu  isaund  by  the  A"mk;i  itn.n,  the  rcc.Hnmonda- 
tions  of  wl.icti  will,  it  is  li  d>e  l,  commend  tliornsolvcs  to 
the  community. 


Immiguatijn  Seiivices.— Members  are  well  aware 
'hat  this  su'  j ct  of  paramount  importance  to  all 
Plant'  rs  ina  occupied  and  O'  utiiiu(:8  to  engage  the 
constant  and  earmst  ccnsidi  ratu  n < f your  Associa- 
tion. Tile  hardship,  gnat  inconveidiuce  ai  d loss  en- 
dured in  the  early  part  of  tho  ye.-r  under  review  owing 
to  tlie  sudilen  uuolied  tor  stoppage  of  Uie  Immi- 
gration S rvioe  via  the  North  Read  is  still  fresh  in 
your  memory.  At  the  same  time  yon  will  rum  m'ler  that 
the  Steamer  Service  via  Tutiooiin  was  rendered  prao- 
ticiilly  tisolees  owing  to  the  strliigei  cy  of  the  quarau* 
line  rfgul.itions  enforce!  at  Colombo.  The  action  of 
tlie  As-ocintion  on  (hat  occasion  took  the  form  of  the 
foliow'iig  resolution  which  was  pa'srd  u ..".nimonsly  at 
a large  and  represent-.tivo  General  ItUoling.  “ That 
thi.s  Association  desires  to  express  its  strong  condem- 
nation of  the  lute  unprecedented  action  of  Government 
in  stopping  Iramigiation  on  the  North  R r.id  by  recently 
witliuriwiijg  their  sailing  vessids  that  have  for  twenty 
■six  years  been  at  Ihu  suviceof  our  coolies  without 
one  day’s  cessation  and  which  witlidrawal  has  unfor- 
tunately created  a feeling  of  mistrust,  and  has  been 
greatly  accentuated  by  the  stoppage  of  the  steamer 
immigration  service  from  Tulicoriii  to  .Cohimbo  by 
the  stringent  quarantine  regulations  at  the  latter  port.” 
Your  Committee  lias  plersure  in  freely  recognizing 
the  great  inleregt  and  concern  that  His  K.''.ce!lency  Sir 
Artliur  Havelock  lias  r-iuce  evinced  in  the  wliole  sub- 
j''cf,  and  tlio  steps  taken  by  his  Government  to  faci- 
litate and  where  practicable  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  Immigrati  'n  rontis.  Thi.s  v/\s  evidenced  by  the 
Governor’s  asking  for  an  e.xpression  cf  y-urr  opinion 
as  to  the  roliicivo  advantages  of  the  route  via  the  North 
Hoad  and  via,  Tuticorin.  Of  such  vital  importance 
lire  lioth  routes  to  your  eruu'prise  that  it  was  felt 
libsulutoly  n.-cessary  to  VRSS  ths  foilowing  resoln- 
tion  in  reply,  ‘'Th  A since  tho  Tuiuil.')  iminigrato  to  Cey- 
lon of  their  o-.''ii  free  will  it  i,s  imperatively  necessary 
that  the  existing  r, u'es  fva  kept  open,  and  every  faci- 
lity given  to  the  coolies  to  avril  thourolves  of  them.” 
In  acknowledging  this  refcolu'im  the  Government 
stated  that  there  was  no  intention  on  its  part  to 
withdraw  any  facility  or  aocommo'iaticn  now  given  by 
eitlier  route  aud  .'■ubmitted  a proposal  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Association  as  to  the  leiisibility  of  a sup- 
plementary route  for  Immigrant  ccoHes  into  tho 
planting  districts  from  ports  in  India  to  Hambantot- 
aud  Wellawaya.  Tour  Cotemirteo  utiauimonsly 
refo'vcd  that  the  openiBg  of  an  alternative  route  for 
Irainigrunts  via  Hambanlota  would  bo  of  the  greatest 
a Ivantage  to  the  planting  districts  aud  remitted  the 
matter  to  a large  sub-Ooiumittee  to  enquire  into  the 
f a-'ibility  of  the  r.  u’e  and  to  cot.fi  r with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerco  regarding  the  immigration  routes  gene- 
rally. That  sub-Committee  has  not  completed  its 
labours  nor  has  a report  yot  been  p.'.csented  ; acoord- 
iinS^y  your  Committee  would  recommend  the  re. 
appointment  of  the  same  sub-Committee  to  complete 
the  enquiry  dosi  'erated  which  naturally  'will  take 
sometime  and  careful  ooii.‘i'!ei'.''.tion.  It  may  be  mene 
lioiiod  th'it  the  sub-Committee  met  at  Kandy  in  Nov- 
ember in  co’iforeace  with  repi  esontatives  of  the 
Ohambsr  of  Oommerco  and  pasied  the  following  reso- 
latioue: — 

(I)  Tiiat  this  sub-Oom  nittee  strougly  recommends 
the  establishment  of  an  a id  tional  immigration  route 
via  Hamhanlota  and  Wellaways,  provided  one  of  the 
steam  shipping  companies  will  undertake  steam 
communication  between  Negape.tara  and  Hambantota. 

(Ill  The  Secretary  of  tie  Planters’  Association 
ot  Ocy  1(  n bo  nut  hori.sed  to  communicate  with  the  various 
Sfc"am  Shipping  Compan'es  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing what  nrraiigcmciits  they  ai-e  prepared  to  make 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  proposed  new  Immigration 
route  and  to  collect  all  iuforino,' ion  in  reply  to  the 
Coicui.il  Secretary’s  letter  of  0 h Nov  mber  1890  rela- 
tive (o  the  requireraents  in  the  way  of  accommodation 
iind  sdiff  f'.r  tho  e.-.t'blishment  cf  ihu  route  from 
Handiaiitota  to  Wellaway 

(Ill)  Tliat  a copy  of  'the  above  resiplutinns  be  for- 
warded to  Gjvernmoiit  and  to  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of 
Comintroo. 

It  is  I'urthor  understood  that  Messrs.  Alstons,  Scott 
i & Co.,  as  representing  the  British  India  Steam  NavU 
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gation  Co.,  and  others  have  been  requested  to  address 
the  Association  direct  on  the  subject,  and  to  submit 
their  views  and  proposals  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
ticn  as  early  as  possible. 

Lazaretto. — Che  opening  of  a lazaretto  for  coolies 
arriving  at  Colombo  will  it  is  hoped,  increase  Ihe 
facilities  for  immigration  by  this  route  by  doing  away 
with  any  necessity  for  prolonged  detention  of  steamers 
conveying  coolies;  and  your  Committee  w'ould  rrcord 
tbeir  appreciation  of  the  prompt  action  of  Government 
in  completing  the  buildings  when  the  need  for  doing  so 
was  recently  urged  upon  them. 

Fuel  SupPLr,— This  matter  has  been  prominently 
brought  under  your  notice  by  the  fcarcity  of  fuel, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
tea  in  some  districts.  There  are  as  is  well-known  large 
reserves  of  Crown  forest  but  the  arrangements  so  far 
made  have  not  rendered  it  possible  for  the  planters  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  supply  which  is  now  in  the 
bands  of  the  Forest  Department.  The  scheme  proposed 
by  that  department  of  setting  off  certain  plots  of  jungle 
for  the  use  of  various  estates  is  impracticable  owing  to 
the  inaccessibility  of  the  plots  and  the  conditions  im- 
posed. Your  Committee  trusts  that  the  Government 
will  continue  to  give  their  best  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant matter  which  might  be  to  tlaom  a fruitful  s''urce  of 
revenue  by  the  employment  of  Sinhalese  contractors 
obtain  stores  of  fuel  at  accessible  depots  by  the  removal 
of  some  of  the  most  stringent  clauses  of  the  Ordinanee 
relating  to  the  removal  of  timber  and  by  the  lowering  of 
the  rate.s  on  the  Railway  for  the  tran-port  of  timber 
develope  a trade  which  would  bo  beneficial  to  the  re- 
venue, the  rativts  of  Ceylon,  and  to  the  tea  manufac- 
turers, The  rules  at  present  in  force  regarding  the 
supply  of  Firewcod  to  Tea  Estates  in  Central  Frovir.ee 
will  be  embodied  in  the  Book  of  Proceedings  for  refer- 
ence; they  will  also  be  found  in  the  “ Ceylon  Govern- 
ment Gazette  ’’  No.  5014  of  September  19th,  189C. 



HOAV  MANY  CUPS  TO  A L15.  OF  TEA? 

It  was  said  by  a London  expert  when  lately  stating 
the  cost  per  cup  of  Gallebodde  tea  sold  at  llCs 
per  lb., — ‘‘  this  equals  70  cups  only  to  a lb.”  Now, 
what  is  the  proper  number  of  cups  of  tea  to  bo 
got  from  one  lb.  of  tea  ? What  says  Mr.  Street, 
the  Colombo  expert  ? — Planter.  [Mr.  Street’s  reply 
to  this  enquiry  is  as  follows: — “ In  reply  to  the 
question  as  to  how  many  cups  of  Gallebodde 
Tea  would  go  to  the  lb.,  I should  say  about  100 
breakfast  cups  using  the  quantity  of  tea  we  do  for 
tasting  purposes.  This  would  make  a cup  cost 
about  lOJd  at  87s  per  lb.” — or  Is  l-5thd  at  IJOs. 
—Ed.  2.  A.] 



Tea  and  Coffee. — It  is  noteworthy  that  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  reported  increase  in  the  demand  of 
the  Parisians  for  British  grown  tea  is  the  high  price 
and  fn/erio)’  ([ludity  of  coffee  BraA  vi'me.  As  regards  the 
high  price  of  coffee,  the  same  may  be  said  of  tea,  seeing 
that  the  duty  is  excessive,  but  as  to  “ quality,”  that 
is  due  entirely  to  the  greed  of  the  shopkeeper  class, 
who  have  ruined  the  reputation  of  French  coffee  by 
abominable  admixture  of  ingredients  worse  than  chi- 
cory, This  has  been  a prolific  source  of  complaint  by 
English  travellers  in  France  for  some  years  past. — 

“ Oeylon  Advertiser.” 

Guatemala  and  San  Salvador. — According  to 
reports  which  have  reached  Mexico,  Guatemala  has 
equipped  for  war  with  Salvador  25,000  men,  who 
are  now  engaged  in  gathering  in  the  coffee  crop. 
It  is  added  that  hostilities  are  expected  to  be 
declared  in  the  latter  half  of  February,  while 
Honduras  will  keep  in  check  Costa  Rica  and  Nica- 
ragua if  they  attempt  to  interfere,  but  otherwise 
will  also  attack  Salvador,  which  is  preparing  for 
the  struggle.  Both  Guatemala  and  Salvador  are 
(BAted  to  be  endeavouring  to  arrange  loaus — O.Mail, 


Cancer  and  Fungi. — It  a loo.se  way,  many 
persons  have  associated  this  horrible  disease  with 
the  presence  of  a parasitic  fnngns,  but  the  associa- 
tion has  never  till  recently,  been  experimentally  jiroved. 
Recently,  however,  Dr.  Russell,  of  Ediufc.nrgh, 
availing  himself  of  the  meiliods  of  staining,  now  so 
much  in  use  among . mioroscopists,  and  by  means  of 
which  different  tissues  and  growths  may  be  readily 
distingui.shed  one  from  another,  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering fungus  spores  in  cases  of  cancer,  Dr.  Russell 
considers  that  this  fungus  acts  like  yeast,  and,  like 
it,  sets  up  a ferntieuting  proce.ss,  accompanied  by  changes 
in  the  tissues.  Dr-  Russell’s  experiments  will  have 
to  be  repeated  by  other  observer.s,  and  if  confirmed 
will  lead,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  some  means  of 
combatting  this  fearful  malady. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

The  Weather  at  Yfhcaud. — A eorrespoudent 
writes  : — “ We  are  having  line  weather  these  few 
days,  rather  unusual  for  this  part  of  the  year.  1 he 
hot  days  we  had  before  this  reminded  us  very  much 
of  the  season  in  March  and  planters  were  appre- 
hensive of  there  being  a thorough  failure  of  crop 
all  round.  But  the  lew  clays  rain  wo  got  has 
cheered  them  up  not  a little,  although  it  is  thought 
that  the  season  was  rather  early.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  tains  would  continue ; for  more 
rain  is  wanted  to  set  the  blossom.  The  rain  we 
had  on  the  19th  of  last  month  was  thought  to  do 
the  estates  great  harm,  but  the  preset  rains  have 
tended  to  bring  forward  a lot  of  spikes  that  were 
backward  then,  and  in  a few  days  the  blossoming 
season  will  be  over.  The  weather  does  not  yet 
look  closed  up  and  we  are  expecting  more  rain.” — 
Madras  Mail. 

CoEFEB  Sulphate  for  Lilies. — Rev.  C. 

Wolley  Dod  stated  recently  in  the  Garden,  aud  also  at 
a meeting  of  the  ecunliflo  committee,  that  he  has 
found  ve'  y good  results  with  commoner  Lilies  as  well 
as  with  Roses  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  as  a 
preventive.  Three  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
costs  whole  sale  less  than  3d.  a pound,  are  dissolved 
in  water,  aud  two  pounds  of  quicklime,  separately.' 
These  solutions  are  then  mixed  together  in  ten  gallons 
of  water,  aud  splashed  upon  the  young  growth,  to 
which  it  does  no  harm.  “ I have  found  this  also  very 
useful  for  the  cure  of  the  mildew  (Peronospora 
ficar’te),  which  bas  proved  here  so  destructive  to  the 
large  variety  of  Christmas  Roses.  Another  remedy 
recommended  for  mildew  is  to  dress  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  early  spring  before  growth  commences  with 
finely  powdered  sulphate  of  iron.  One  pound  is  suffi. 
dent  to  mix  in  a wheelbarrow  load  of  soil,  and  will 
dress  a large  surface.  I have  seen  this  treatment 
recommended  in  the  Kew  Bulletin  to  prevent  Potato 
blight,  I have  used  it  for  Lilies,  and  it  seems  suc- 
cessful.— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

The  Planters’  Present  to  the  Czakewitch. — The 
albums  of  views  to  be  presented  to  the  Czarewilch  by 
the  Planters’  Association,  arrived  at  Darawella  from 
Oolomlio  during  the  taco  meeting,  and  Mr.  L.  H. 
Kelly,  the  Chairman,  being  present  on  the  course,  a 
wish  was  expressed  to  see  it,  and  lie  consequently 
showed  it  to  the  Governor  and  the  Cza.rewitch,  in- 
forming  the  latter  that  it  was  intended  for  formal 
presentation  to  him  in  Colombo.  H.  I.  H.  however, 

1 xpressed  his  willingness  to  take  it  at  once,  remarking 
that  he  appreciated  the  gift  very  much  and  would 
prize  it.  The  presentalion  consequently  took  place 
on  the  spot.  On  the  silver  plate  outside  the  char- 
acters “Oeylon,  1891’’  appeared,  and  on  the  inside 
in  gold  lettering  the  fact  that  it  is  the  gift  of  the 
Planters’  Association  to  II.  I.  H.  is  recorded.  Fourteen 
of  the  views  show  all  stages  cf  the  tea  industries 
and  are  those  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Malcolm  Clarke. 
Some  22  others  are  by  Messrs.  Skeen  & Co,,  com- 
prising views  of  Colombo,  Kandy,  Nuwara  Eliya,  tea 
estates,  &c.  They  are  all  mounted  on  black  plates 
with  gold  edge,  and  their  description  i.s  printed  be- 
low each  in  gold.  The  100  lb.  tea  in  2.5  boxes  of 
Ceylon  woods  like  the  present,  which  was  given  to 
the  (Jueen  will  bo  presented  through  Lieut,  de  Frisel^ 
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mmi  will  - I"  - -iiM  — 

To  the  Editor. 

ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OP  AFRICA  : BY  AN 
EX- CEYLON  PLANTER. 

Bssnassie,  Gold  Coast,  AYest  Afiioa,  Nov.  23rd,  1890. 

Dear  t?iK, — Tod.iy  being  Sunday,  I take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  write  you  the.se  lines,  as  promised.  AVo 
reached  Elmina  on  Saturday,  the  l.st  instant,  after  a 
voyage  from  London  of  28  clays.  This  long  time  is  due 
to  the  number  of  small  ports  the  steamers  call  at. 
This  port  i'.  in  about  tire  samo  latitude  as  Galle,  and 
in  an  old  Dutch  fort  is  stationed  a Ilaw.sa  regiment  with 
one  European  officer  in  command  ; he  being  the  only 
white  man  in  the  place,  and,  of  course,  acting  in  all 
sorts  of  official  capacities.  Once  a week  a Mr.  Holmes, 
District  Comraifsioncr,  goes  over  there  from  Cape 
Coast  and  holds  Court.  They  were  both  very  kind  to 
me,  but  this  is  just  what  one  would  expect  if  the  wish 
of  Government  is  lo  open  up  the  country. 

The  natives  are  io  many  ways  like  our  Ceylon  friends, 
and  those  in  towns  just  as  cheeky.  As  labourers 
they  ate  good  out  of  their  own  country,  but  not  in  it — 
servants  are  very  good  and  be-at  the  Tamil  appu 
hollow.  The  principal  articles  of  export  trade  are 
rubber,  priced  here  at  Is  to  Is  3d,  and  palm  oil  and  nuts. 
They  are  pu!  chased  or  bartered  for  clothes,  guns  and 
other  articles. 

The  temperature  is  about  the  same  as  in  Kandy,  and 
when  at  its  worst  like  Colombo,  but  the  evenings  are 
much  cooler. 

We  were  detained  about  ten  days  at  Elmina  and 
then  slatted  lor  this  place  with  our  Kroo  boys  loaded 
up  with  tools  and  stores.  I wanted  to  bring  200  of 
these  labourers  from  thtir  coast,  but  I oniy  managed 
to  bring  71  with  rno,  tiie  balance  I gave  ‘books’  for. 
This  consists  of  a letter  asking  any  captain  or  cruiser 
to  bring  a stated  number  of  boys  to  a slated  port 
and  there  obtain  payment  at  15s  per  head  : this  price 
is  uniform  from  the  Liberian  coast  as  far  as  Oekra. 

Now  about  the  country:  the  growth  allround  beats 
that  of  Ceylon,  the  soil  is  generally  a dark  loam  for 
a depth  of  from  1 to  2 feet,  and  then  a subsoil,  as 
in  Dikoja,  of  a clayey  nature.  There  is  just  enough 
sloiie  to  permit  of  good  draiuing,  and  very  little  rock; 
the  rainfall  and  the  t'  mperature  are  about  the  same 
a.s  in  Kadugaunawa,  The  price  of  land  is  nominal, 
and  Kroo  labour  is  good  end  cheap,  costing  about 
the  same  as  tbe  Tamil.  Popper  is  found  wild,  and 
cioao  and  Liberian  coffee  grow  well,  I hear,  but  I 
have  not  seen  them  yet.  Orobua  coffee  has  not  been 
tried,  but  I have  no  doubt  it  will  succeed  also ; I 
intend  to  make  an  expeiiment.  Roads  are  rather  bad 
and  in  parts  very  swampy.  I think  that  the  pros- 
pects for  planting  are  far  more  encouraging  here  than 
in  Ceylon,  for  coffee  and  cacao,  when  they  well  grow, 
are  far  more  remunerative  and  want  less  labour  than 
tea,  but  of  course,  as  is  the  case  anywhere  else,  capi- 
tal is  wanted  to  make  a start. 

I have  given  away  iv  lot  of  Ceylon  ten,  and  all  like 
it  very  much.  It  ’s  hosh  about  Ceylon  tea,  not  keeping, 
I have  some,  the  lead  of  which  was  broken  in  pack- 
ing rj  or  C months  ngo,  and  it  is  still  in  very  good 
conditioj.  There  is  not  much  chance  of  a trade  spring- 
iug  up  yet,  but  I hope  to  be  able  to  introduce  our 
tea  all  aloiig  tlie  coast  before  long.— I am,  dear  sir, 
yours  tiuly,  S.  W.  GANE. 


CEYLON  TEA  AT  £5  10  PER  POUND. 

London,  E.  C.,  Jan.  93rd,  1891. 
Gknii.kmen,— I send  you  n cutting  of  a leading 
arlielo  in  llio /An'/'/ olJan.lTth  on  some 
wonderful  (jualUy  of  C< ylon  tea  winch  has  excited 

flpocial  interc:il.  ,,  .i.  i 

.vlossrs.  Elliot,  Iiack  & Porter  inform  mo  “that 
this  lot  of  tea  conBisting  of  throe  lb.  boxes  in 
all  Id  lb,  v/as  kuoclicd  down  at  public  sale  for 


87s  per  lb.  and  subsequently  resold  for  £5  10 
per  lb  to  the  United  Tea  Company  of  21  Mincing 
Lane,  The  special  fea'ure  was  its  exceptionally 
good  make  and  appearance,  being  almost  entirely 
‘ Golden  Tips.’  The  liquor  would  naturally  be 

fine  but  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  ap- 
pearance which  was  primarily  the  cause  of  the 

high  price  paid.” 

On  receipt  of  the  above  information  I went 
round  to  see  this  tea,  which  was  publicly  adver- 
tised to  be  on  view  at  the  Company’s  oflBces. — 
I met  a whole  crowd  of  Ceylon  men  there  who 
all  thought  that  the  sample  must  have  been  tbe 
result  of  special  pioking  and  most  careful  manu- 
facture, probably  a little  at  a time  and  by  hand. 
No  doubt  the  final  price  was  the  result  of  oom- 
petition  in  order  to  secure  the  sample  for  show 
purposes ; still  great  credit  must  be  due  to  the 
management  which  has  secured  15  lb.  of  such 
wonderful  tea,  and  Gallehodde  estate  has  certainly 
made  a name  famous  for  good  tea  which  the 
proprietors  should  be  grateful  for,  while  it  should 
stimulate  their  neighbours  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  tea  by  greater  attention  to  the  cultivation, 
picking  and  manufacture  under  scientifio  princi- 
ples. JOHN  HUGHES. 


TEA  PACKING:  LEAD  PAPER,  SPECIAL  PAPER; 

London,  B.  C.,  Jan.  29th. 

Dear  Sib,— I have  read  your  editorial  on  “lead 
paper  ” contained  in  your  issue  of  8th  inst.  I 
hopo  the  public  will  understand  that  this  lead  paper 
is  entirely  a different  article  to  the  paper  I am 
introducing.  I don’t  wish  in  any  way  to 
disparage  the  paper  entitled  “ Clark’s  Patent,” 
indeed  it  may  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  all 
I know,  but  I wish  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  my  paper  is  quite  apart  from 
this,  possessing  no  lead  about  it  whatever. 
Since  last  writing  you,  I have  received  an  appli- 
cation to  supply  a large  group  of  estates  in  India 
with  it.  The  proprietor,  who  is  at  present  at  home, 
inspected  the  packing  of  the  Blkaduwa  chests  on 
their  arrival  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  satis- 
factory condition  of  the  tea  and  the  serious  saving 
in  cost  that  he  is  adopting  the  paper  on  his  estates. 

I think  your  idea  as  to  forming  a Sub. Committee 
of  the  Planters’  Association  to  consider  such  im- 
provements an  excellent  one,  and  I trust  it  will 
be  acted  upon.  It  is  the  only  proper  and  practical 
way  to  bring  the  matter  clearly  before  the  community. 
Let  such  Committee  be  provided  with  samples  of 
linings  recommended  as  substitutes  for  the  present 
lead,  and  having  regard  to  cost,  in  conjunction 
with  efficiency,  report  accordingly.  In  the  mean- 
time I am  quite  satisfied  to  utilize  my  own  paper, 
for  until  anyone  can  produce  a substitute  equally 
efficacious  in  preserving  the  tea  and  showing  a 
further  saving  in  cost  over  the  present  of  some 
50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  lead 
lining,  I don’t  look  for  anything  better. — Youra 
faithfully,  J.  M.  MAITLAND  KIEWAN. 

[We  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  whole  of 
the  tea  of  any  one  estate  is  packed  in  this  paper, 
—Ed.  T.  a.] 


LIBERIAN  COFFEE:  PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

Sir,— Being  one  of  those  who  rushed  into  Liberian 
coffee,  a dozen  years  ago — went  out  for  wool  and 
came  back  shorn  but  did  so  in  very  good  company — 
I have  naturally  small  confidence  in  a suceessful 
revival  of  its  cultivation  even  with  all  the  ex- 
perienoe  gathered  in  the  past  time;  It  would  not 
have  been  so  complete  and  general  a failure  over 
the  lowoountry  had  we  known  then  what 
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know  now  of  the  character  and  requirements  of 
the  plant.  I will  certainly  not  tempt  fortune  a 
second  time  myself  under  any  conditions  ; but  as 
there  are  bolder  spirits  in  the  field,  some  of  them 
may  possibly  profit  by  the  formulating  of  my 
experience. 

When  the  plant  has  had  moisture  enough  to 
establish  itself  even  in  indifferent  soil,  it  flourishes 
with  high  promise  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
unless  attacked  by  hemileia,  to  which  it  is  even 
more  susceptible  than  the  Arabisn  kind  and 
succumbs  more  quickly.  It  is  when  it  begins 
to  bear  that  it  begins  to  fail.  It  does  not 
like  the  Arabian  species  respond  to  the  use 
of  the  knife,  and  should  neither  be  topped  nor 
pruned  but  allowed  to  grow  at  its  own  free 
will.  It  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a “forest  tree,” 
but  in  tolerably  favourable  situations  it  may  be 
seen  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  height.  As  to 
climate  it  probably  needs  somewhat  greater  heat 
than  13  necessary  to  the  Arabian  kind,  but  it 
should  never  be  tried  in  the  open  in  a climate 
subject  to  droughts  of  two  or  three  months’  duration, 
each  spell  of  which  leaves  it  weaker  and  more 
bare.  The  conditions  of  success  in  the  lowcountry 
are  a deep  aud  tolerably  rich  soil  under  the  shade 
of  tall  forest — the  denser  the  better— that  will  not 
interfere  with  its  upward  growth.  In  such  a 
situation  the  only  cultivation  required  is  to  exter- 
minate the  undergrowth  and  bury  from  time  to 
time  the  fallen  leaves,  in  which  case  2 cwt.  per 
acre  may  be  fairly  hoped  for.  W.  B.  L. 

[W.  B.  L.  wrete  before  he  saw  about  the 
Peradeniya  experiment,  but  that  was  on  a garden- 
ing scale,  yielding  R444  per  acre  worth  of  crop. 
—Ed.  r.  d.] 


INDIAN  TEA  EXPORTS. 

Indian  Tea  Association,  Calcutta,  10th  Feb.  1891. 

Dear  Sib, — The  General  Committee  have  the 
pleasure  to  hand  you  their  usual  Monthly  Return 
of  shipments  of  tea  from  Calcutta,  and  also  a 
Return  of  Ceylon  ten  for  four  years  up  to  the  19th 
January  1891 

Exports  of  Indian  Tea  from  Calcutta. 


1P91 

1890 

1889 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Export  to  Great  Britain 
from  let  May  to  3 tat 
.lanuarv 

92,950,313 

89,129,802 

86,826,585 

Exports  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  from 
1st  May  to  31st  Jan.. 

4,345,120 

3,204,962 

2,750,773 

Exports  to  America 
from  1st  May  to  31st 
January 

113,510 

161,483 

143,409 

Exports  to  other  places 
from  1st  May  to  31st 
January 

971,512 

1,329,970 

757,722 

Total  Exports  from  1st 
May  to  31st  January 

98.391,485 

93,829,219 

90,478,189 

— Yours  faithfully,  S.  E.  J.  CL4.RKE,  Secretary. 


‘JAMAICA  SORREL.” 

Awisawella,  Feb.  4th. 

Dear  Sir, — Id  your  paper  of  24th  ult.  (see  page  ,590) 
I notice  a foot-note  enquiring  what  “ Jamaica  sorrel  ” 
is.  I believe  it  is  the  Jlibincus  sahdariil'a  or  what 
is  commonly  known  as  llozella.  It  yields  a very 
good  jelly,  and  if  the  fruit  is  not  loo  old  a very 
fair  jam.  This  plant  begins  to  flower  in  December, 
the  fruit  ripening  in  Januaiy  and  February. 
Tamil  coolies  value  this  on  account  of  its  acid 
leaves,  and  apparently  ignore  the  fruit.  In  common 
with  all  the  Hibiscus  family  it  yields  a good  fibre, 
and  I have  found  the  roasted  seeds  a very  fair  sub- 


stitute for  coffee.  In  a raw  state  they  are  good 
^ood  for  fowls,  of  a nutty  and  agreeable  flavor.  In 
a former  T.  A.  I remember  reading  that  this  same 
plant  is  much  valued  in  Queensland.  The  calyces 
of  the  fiuit  are  gathered  and  dried  and  have  a 
Qommeroial  value,  besides  being  used  for  preserves. 
A wine  is  manufactured  therefrom. — Yours, 

PLANTER. 


ROOFING  FOR  CEYLON:  PRACTICAL  HINTS; 

A TREADMILL  FOR  PRLSONER, 

Kinmylies,  Travancore,  IGth  Feb.  1891. 

Sia,— With  reference  to  your  article  on  Roofing 
for  Ceylon  I wish  to  say  that  I hear  that  many 
Missions  and  many  Native  Companies  have  been 
making  the  Mangalore  tile  all  along  this  coast  of 
India,  and  that  the  supply  is  very  large  at  present. 

It  occurred  to  me  when  tho  experiments  with 
mana-grass  for  making  tea  chests  commenced,  that 
if  it  were  successful,  a shingle,  or  tile,  made  of  that 
or  other  Ceylon  grown  fibre,  treated  like  the 
Willesden  patent  paper,  ought  to  follow.  I think 
you  did  onco  refer  to  paper-maehe  walls  for  bun- 
galows or  factories  as  an  idea  for  the  future. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  keeping  tha 
Colombo  lake  full  by  pumping  from  the  Kelaniganga, 
I would  suggest  a treadmill  on  which  the  Siuhalese 
felon  might  take  enough  exercise  to  give  him  an 
appetite  for  that  plainer  food  we  hear  lie  now  en- 
joys : but  he  should  be  exposed  to  the  public  gaze 
though  out  of  the  reach  of  tobacco  and  betel. — 
Yours  etc.,  E.  F.  DAVIEs'. 


WOODCOCK  IN  CEYLON. 

Algooltenne,  Elkaduwa,  Feb.  2,3rd. 
Sir,— It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  that  I shot  a woodcock  in  my  jucgla  this 
morning.  I saw  one  in  the  same  spot  in  1883. 
—Yours  faithfully,  A.  M.  HURST. 


MONARAGALA  : ITS  NEWS  AND  ITS  CROPS. 

Koslanda,  Feb.  2.3rd. 

Sir,— As  an  example  of  English  as  she  is 
wrote  ” the  reports  of  your  Monaragala  corres- 
pondent are  admirable,  and  the  persistency  with 
which  he  urges  the  appointment  of  a J.  P.  ie 
much  to  be  commended. 

Further,  I entirely  agree  with  him  that  the 
district  will  grow  excellent  tea,  though  the  fact  he 
mentioned  the  other  day  that  plucking  had  been 
begun  on  some  estates  with  an  average  of  half  a 
pound  a oooly  may  not  bo  in  itself  convincing  proof 
of  this. 

But  when  he  speaks  of  poor  crops  aud  makes 
sweeping  if  somewhat  inappropriate  reference  to 
“ Pharoah’s  lean  kino  ” he  should  discriminate. 
There  are  crops  and  crops  now-a  days,  and  one  pro- 
duct, viz.  cacao,  is  doing  very  well  at  Monaragala 

A.  B. 


COCONUrS  AND  TEA. 

Dear  Sir, — I see  you  have  lately  been  noticing 
with  favour  the  planting  of  tea  and  coconuts  to- 
gether on  the  same  land,  in  which  it  appears  to 
me  you  are  somewhat  on  the  wrong  aide 
of  the  line.  As  a principle  notlfing  is  ever  gained 
by  the  attempts  to  make  land  do  double  duty  by 
planting  two  or  more  species  of  crop,  yielding 
perennial  plants  as  permanent  ooeupants  by  way 
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Of  having  more  than  one  etring  to  the  bow.  If  a 
given  piece  of  land  is  believed  to  be  unequal  to 
the  profitable  growing  of  tea,  for  at  least  one  gene- 
ration refrain  from  planting  it  with  that  product. 
Those  who  plant  tea  and  coconuts  on  the  same  land 
must  have  very  little  confidence  in  the  former  and 
only  use  it  as  a means  of  making  something  oS 
the  land  while  the  main  and  permanent  plant  is 
coming  on,  but  yielding  nothing;  and  if  the  coconuts 
thrive,  down  goes  the  tea  when  it  has  just  reached 
its  prime  and  is  yielding  a larger  profit  than  coco- 
nuts ever  will.  Tea  is  a plant  that  will  not  yield 
its  product  freely  under  shade  ; and  at  ten  years 
old  a thriving  field  of  coconuts  throws  a dense 
shade  over  the  whole  surface  if  planted  at  the 
usual  distance  apart.  Then  as  the  stems  run  up  the 
trees  shed  about  800  heavy  leaves  twenty  feet  long 
annually  on  every  acre,  and  each  one  smashes  five 
or  sis  tea  plants.  This  sort  of  thing  is  tea  cul- 
tivation under  difficulties,  and  the  object  of  plant 
ing  the  tea,  that  of  making  some  profit  off  the 
land  while  the  coconuts  give  none,  will  be  defeated  ; 
for  the  spread  of  the  coconuts  will  ruin  the  tea 
before  it  arrives  at  its  full  yield,  and  that  before 
its  successful  rival  yields  a nut.  To  those  who 
would  have  both  tea  and  coconuts  on  their  land, 
I say,  plant  them  apart  on  separate  fields,  and  if 
you  do  not  believe  that  tea  alone  will  pay  do  not 
plant  it.  W.  B.  L. 

[Yes  ; but  suppose  the  coconuts  were  first  planted, 
and  being  slow  of  coming  on,  tea  is  added  a 
year  or  two  after  and  from  the  third  to  the  tenth 
year,  gives  net  returns  equal  to  from  E40  to  EsO  per 
acre  without  injuring  the  palms  ? And  than  up 
to  perhaps  15  years  gives  profitable  though  less  re- 
turns, We  have  heard  of  at  least  one  place  that  is 
likely  to  do  this  or  something  like  it. — En.  T.  A.~] 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  EUSSIA. 

St.  Petersburg,  16/28  Jan.  1891. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Allow  me  to  offer  you  my 
hearty  thanks  for  the  book  and  the  copies  of  the 
Ceylon  Observer,  all  of  which  I have  safely  received. 
I see  by  the  report  in  the  Observer  that  Mr. 
Eogivue  is  at  last  commencing  to  introduce  the 
tea  in  Moscow  and  other  places.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg none  of  my  acquaintance,  which  is  a pretty 
extensive  one,  have  yet  been  able  to  purchase 
the  tea.  As  Mr.  Eogivue  cannot  be  in  every  place 
at  one  time,  I should  be  very  glad  if  he  would 
establish  a sub  agent  here,  whom  I would  be  very 
glad  to  assist  so  far  as  my  present  duties  will 
permit. 

The  most  suitable  person  for  this  post  according 
to  the  wriler’s  opinion  is  Mr.  Eichard  Wylie,  a well- 
known  broker  on  the  St.  Petersburg  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Wylie  has  resided  in  Petersburg  over 
20  years  and  is  one  of  the  most  influential  persons 
in  the  British  Colony  here.  As  Mr.  W — is  acquainted 
with  almost  every  person  of  importance,  he  would 
bo  a capital  agent  not  only  for  your  tea,  but  for 
other  colonial  productions  : coffee,  cocoa,  cinnamon, 
cinchona,  &c.,  lor  which  Petersburg  is  a great  market. 

Mr  W — is  the  son  of  a Scotch  clergyman  and  is 
a gentleman  of  unblemished  reputation.  His 
eldesi,  son  is  tutor  to  Lord  Eosebory’s  children. 
I recommend  Mr.  W — so  strongly  to  your  notice 
not  only  on  account  of  his  personal  qualities,  but 
also  beeauBO  he  formerly  resided  in  India  and  was 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  on  the 
Nilgherry  Hills  whero  ho  had  2 estates. 

Mr.  Eogivue  has  not  yet  called  for  the  writer. 
My  idea  would  bo  to  establish  two  small  shops  in 
I’eteraburg  and  Moscow  and  from  these  establish- 
ments to  take  orders  and  sell  tea  wholesale  and 


by  retail.  I would  have  also  had  a refreshment 
room  adjoining  the  shop  whero  the  public  could  taste 
the  tea  before  they  purchased  it  at  a moderate 
charge.  These  shops  would  have  been  small,  but 
furnished  and  embellished  with  all  the  taste  and 
richness  the  Sinhalese  people  are  so  famous  for. 

Tea  could  have  been  sold  at  this  place  and  small 
samples  distributed  gratis  until  the  public  had 
overcome  their  oldfashioned  prejudices.  There 
would  have  been  no  risk  in  carrying  out  this  plan, 
whereas  I am  not  so  confident  that  the  one  that 
has  now  been  adopted  is  not  somewhat  too  risky. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  writer  to  criticize.  I can 
only  wish  you  and  the  planters  every  success, 
and  that  you  will  be  able  in  the  future,  to  seize  a 
large  portion  of  the  Chinese  tea  trade  and  by 
means  of  commerce  enters  into  more  close  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  millions  of  this  mighty 
Empire. — Yours  sincerely, 

WILLIAM  BAENES  STEVENI. 

P,S. — If  you  could  once  get  the  Russian  public 
to  like  your  tea  it  would  pay  (in  a commercial 
sense)  to  run  a railway  through  Afghanistan  and 
send  all  your  tea  to  Eussia  direct  by  land  via 
Persia  or  the  Transcaspian  Eailway.  India  and 
Ceylon  ought  to  beat  China.  They  are  much  nearer. 


WASTE  PRODUCTS : SURPLUS  TEA  SEED 
SUBSTITUTES  FOE  FIREWOOD. 

Dear  Sib, — It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  if  we 
only  looked  about  us  we  might  easily  find  a profit- 
able use  for  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  really  good  tea 
seed  (except  for  nurseries)  which  we  cannot  help 
growing  but  for  which  hitherto  no  one  has  suggested 
a use.  I mean,  of  course,  the  seed  which  %vill  insist 
on  growing  on  our  plucking  bushes. 

Some  years  ago,  a planter  of  my  acquaintance 
having  gathered  a large  quantity  of  seed  for  which 
he  could  not  find  a purchaser  endeavoured  to  turn 
it  to  account  by  converting  it  into  oil.  He  obtained 
a common  village  oil-press,  and  having  thoroughly 
dried  the  seed  for  several  days  in  the  sun, 
succeeded  in  pressing  out  about  10  per  cent  of  oil 
which  burnt  with  a clear  bright  flame  in 
common  oil  lamps  and  which  the  coolies  used 
greedily  for  their  curries,  etc.  This  particular  lot  of 
seed,  however,  having  been  carefully  gathered  and 
husked  had  cost  a considerable  sum,  and  being  still 
valued  at  EIO  per  maund,  the  experiment  was 
pronounced  a failure;  but  with  seed  worth  absolutely 
nothing  and  which  would  cost  a mere  trifla  to  gather 
and  prepare,  might  not  the  result  be  very  different  ? 
Besides  I am  of  opinion  that  by  fermenting  the 
seeds  (and  perhaps  a gentle  roasting)  the  percentage 
of  oil  would  be  considerably  increased. 

Of  course,  the  time  to  gather  the  seeds  for  this 
purpose  would  be  when  pruning  a field,  when  the 
whole  could  be  stripped  off  and  thrown  on  a 
barbaeue  where  it  would  remain  till  ready  for  the 
press,  requiring  no  further  attention  except  an 
occasional  turning,  as  all  the  ripe  seeds  would 
fall  out  of  the  husks  after  a few  days’  ex- 
posure, and  a few  showers  would  net  hurt  the  seed 
(fer  oil)  ; hence  as  I said  before  the  cost  of  gather- 
ing and  preparing  would  be  a mere  trifle. 

Then  is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the  oil- 
cake of  this  seed  would  prove  to  be  the  best  possible 
manure  for  tea,  and  if  so  it  would  also  be  the 
cheapest  to  apply,  as  a lb.  cr  so  would,  probably 
be  sufficient  for  each  bush  ? 

Having  thus  found  a use  for  the  ripe  seeds,  we 
should  still  have  the  husks  and  unripe  seed  of  which 
large  heaps  would  soon  be  collected.  I believe 
this  would  make  a capital  fuel  and  would  probably 
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burn  with  a steadier  heat  and  give  less  trouble  to 
the  stoker  than  common  firewood. 

Apropos  of  the  burning  question,  weeds  and  all 
other  vegetable  rubbish,  if  presssed  into  a tolerably 
firm  brick  while  green  and  then  dried,  make  a 
fairly  good  fuel,  being  similar  to  the  cakes  of  cow- 
dung,  the  only  fuel  used  by  the  natives  over  a large 
part  of  India,  without  the  objeotionable  smell. 

Mana  grass,  if  cut  green  and  treated  m the  same 
way,  would,  I believe,  be  equal  to  the  best  firewood, 
A common  wooden  press,  all  of  which  could  be 
made  up  on  the  estate  (except  the  screw  and  worm), 
would  answer  this  purpose. 

Of  course,  all  the  above  suggestions  are  more  or 
less  problematical,  but  I give  them  in  the  hope 
they  may  lead  to  some  practical  results  by  provoking 
a discussion  and  perhaps  causing  experiments  to  be 
made. — Yours  truly,  WASTE  NOT,  WANT  NOT, 


Cinchona  Bark  Crop  in  Java. — We  have 
received  from  the  Soekaboemi  Agricultural  Society 
their  table  of  statistics  of  the  cinchona  bark  crop 
in  Java  for  1890  and  1891.  Of  114  private  estates 
enumerated,  the  greater  number  furnished  statistics 
of  area,  outturn,  amount  of  quinine  sulphate  in 
bark,  &a.  The  result  of  these  statistics  is  to  show 
that  in  1890  the  actual  outturn  of  bark  from  private 
and  Government  gardens  together  was  about  3,000,000 
kilograms  containing  an  average  of  4 per  cent  of 
quinine  sulphate,  equal  to  120  OOO  kilograms  of 
quinine  sulphate,  or  about  half  of  the  world’s  annual 
consumption  ; while  the  estimate  for  1891  is  3J 
million  kilos  of  bark  containing  an  average  of  4 
per  cent  of  quinine  sulphate,  equal  to  140,000  kilos 
of  quinine  sulphate,  or  nearly  4-7ths  of  the  world’s 
annual  consumption. 

Tomatoes.— As  a result  of  experiments  and  observa- 
tions carried  on  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  Messrs. 
Bailey  and  Munson  conclude  that: 

1.  The  Tomato  plant  is  quickly  susceptible  to  c ire- 
ful selection. 

2.  As  elsewhere  iu  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
character  of  the  plant  as  a whole  appears  to  have 
more  hertditary  influence  than  the  character  of  the 
individual  fruit. 

3.  Very  heavy  manuring  does  not  le.'sen  produc- 
tiveness. 

4.  Neither  nitrate  tf  soda  nor  muriate  of  potash 
alone  are  profitable  Tomato  manures  upon  thin  soil. 

5.  Very  early  setting  of  stocky  plants  in  the  field, 
even  in  dark  and  raw  weather,  augmented  earliness 
and  productiveness. 

6.  Seedlings  gave  far  better  results  than  cuttings. 

7.  Trimming  the  plants  lightly  late  in  summer 
gave  a greatly  increased  yield. 

8.  A double  or  nioustrous  flower  upon  a young  plant 
is  no  indication  that  succeeding  flowers  upon  the  same 
plant  will  be  double,  and  produce  irreiu'ar  fruits.  But 
varieties  which  habitually  beir  double  flowers  are  also 
the  ones  which  habilunlly  bear  irregular  fruits. 

9.  Cool  aud  dark  weather  in  early  fab,  and  early 
fall  frosts,  are  the  leading  drawbacks  to  profitable 
Tomato  culture  in  the  Nor. h.  To  avoid  these  dangers 
as  much  as  possible,  plants  must  be  started  early  and 
forced  rapid  y. 

10.  The  essential  general  ))oints  iu  profitable  Tomato 
culture  are  the-e : — Careful  selection  and  breeding; 
early  sowing;  fi-Kiueut,  or  at  least,  occasional  traus- 
plauting  to  obtain  stocky  plants;  rich  soil,  well  pre- 
pared and  well  tilled. 

11.  There  is  evidence  that  varieties  of  Toraatos  run 
out,  even  under  good  cii'turo. 

12.  The  best  market  Tomatoa  appear  from  our  tests 
to  be  Igiiotuni,  Favourite,  Bay  St.ite,  Atlantic,  and 
perhaps  Ruby  among  the  red  varieties;  Beauty,  Mikado, 
and  po.sslblv  Potato  Leaf,  among  the  p'nk  cr  purple 
varieties;  Golden  (Jueen  among  the  yellow  sorts. 

13  Among  tho  novelties,  Ruby  aud  Cliemiu  Market 
are  most  promising. — QarJeners’  Chronicle. 


The  TBAvKLLiNa  Amepmcan’s  fashion  of  making 
TEA  is  as  follows  : — Little  perforated  silver  balls 
are  filled  with  the  dry  tea  and,  being  suspended 
by  a chain,  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cups  of 
boiling  water  as  long  as  may  be  required.  This 
mode  of  preparing  tea  obviates  the  risk  that  callers 
often  run  of  drinking  overdrawn  tea. — Madras  Mail, 
Feb.  19th.  [The  silver  egg  for  making  tea  is  a 
very  old  invention.— Ed.  C.  O.] 

The  Java  Coffee  Chop. — According  to  a telegram 
from  the  Governor-General  of  Netherlands  India, 
dated  Jan.  31st  last,  the  next  Government  coffee 
crop  in  Java  is  estimated  at  359,648  piculs  which 
is  considerably  more  than  in  the  preceding  year  ; 
but  further  informatiou  must  be  waited  for,  as 
the  first  estimate  in  1890  was  also  much  higher, 
and  afterwards  great  disappointment  was  occasioned. 

— L.  and  C.  Express,  Feb.  6th. 

To  Prevent  Slipping  op  Belts. — Edwin  A. 
Kimball,  instructor  in  the  shops  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  says  on  this  subject : — “ I do  not  know 
that  washing  soda  may  not  be  as  good  as  castor 
oil,  for  I never  used  the  former;  but  I do  know 
that  castor  oil  is  effective  and  safe  in  the  hands 
of  a competent  person.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
soak  a belt  in  any  sort  of  oil.  A little  applied 
to  the  surface  is  sufficient.  There  is  nothing  that 
I have  over  tried  that  is  so  effective  as  castor  oil, 
especially  for  wood-working  machinery  belts.  The 
way  to  apply  it  is  to  let  it  run  from  a bottle  in 
a small  stream  on  the  belt  while  this  is  in  motion, 
commencing  at  one  edge  of  the  belt,  moving  the 
stream  over  a little  at  every  full  travel  of  the 
belt,  until  the  width  of  the  belt  has  received  its 
portion.  I know  of  belts  that  have  been  treated  in 
this  way  for  years,  and  they  are  whole  yet,  and  doing 
their  work  without  a murmur. — Engineering  and 
Iron  Trades  Review. 

The  American  Farmers’  Alliance. — Mr. 
Polk,  the  President  of  this  body,  formulates  its 
demands  as  follows: — 

A system  of  finance  which  recognizes  and  securai 
to  every  citizen  of  this  country  an  equitable,  fair  and 
just  right  to  share  its  benefits,  and  which  will  furnish 
a volume  of  circulating  medium,  adequate  to  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  country,  at  a low  rate  of 
intere.'t,  is  the  greatest  aud  most  urgent  need  of  the 
limes.  Let  the  people  here  represented  continue  to 
reiterate  and  with  increased  emphasis  demand  ; 

First,  That  silver  shall  be  restored  to  its  dignity  and 
place  as  a money  metal,  with  all  the  rights  of  coinage 
and  all  the  qualities  of  legal  tender  which  gold  possesses. 

Seae  nd,  That  the  currency  of  the  country  shall  be 
issued  direct  to  the  people  at  a low  rate  of  interest  and 
wi'h' ut.  discrimination, and  shall  be  a legal  tenderfor 
all  debts,  public  and  private. 

Third.  That  taxation  shall  be  more  nearly  equalized 
by  requiring  that  all  property  shall  bear  a just  propor- 
tion of  its  burthens. 

Fourth,  That  alien  ownership  of  land  should  be  re- 
sisted aud  prohibited. 

F.fith,  That  public  transportation  should  be  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  government. 

Sixth,  That  no  class  nor  interest  should  be  taxed  to 
build  up  auy  other  class  or  interest. 

Seventh,  That  public  revenues  should  be  limited  to 
an  honestly  aud  economically  administered  government. 

And  tor  the  further  security  of  the  public  welfare  let 
tliem  demand: 

Eighth,  A just  and  equitable  system  of  graduated  tax- 
ation on  incomes. 

Ninth,  The  election  of  United  States  Senators  by* 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

These  demands  are  the  necessary  and  legitimate  out- 
growth of  our  rapidly  advancing  civilization,  and  the 
liighest  considerations  for  the  public  weal  aud  safety 
should  impel  us  to  earnest  and  persistent  endeavour 
to  engraft  tluMu  upon  our  governmental  policy.— 
Florida  Despatch. 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  SUBSTITUTES. 

So  loi'g  ago  as  1883,  I cootributed  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  a few  uotes  under  the  head  (f  ‘‘Tea  aud 
its  Substitutes,"’  These  notes  appeared  on  pp.  801 — 
8 iu  the  number  of  Juue  23,  vol.  xix.,  uew  seiie^,  aud 
ou  pp.  765 — C iu  thu  number  for  D cembei  15,  vol. 
XX.,  uew  senes.  "\Yliat  was  there  stated  as  to  the 
interest  of  the  subject  might  be  lepeated  here,  not- 
withstanding that  Seven  years  have  passed  since  tl;ose 
notes  were  written,  during  which  time  many  more 
plants  have  come  to  my  notice  having  similar  u^es 
in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  growth,  culti- 
vation, and  trade  cf  tea  proper  during  the  seven  years 
that  have  elapsed,  and  other  countries  have  entered  the 
marke  as  tea  producers  since  that  ptriod.  the  demand 
for  the  dried  leaves  of  Camellia  Iheifera  incres.sing  witli 
the  supply.  The  return  of  Otiristmas,  when  a i extra 
good  cup  of  tea  is  often  included  amongst  the  items  of 
good  cheer,  seems  an  appropriate  time  to  return  to 
this  subject,  not  that  we  think  any  of  those  plant;  to 
be  enumerated  would  commend  themselv,.s  for  actual 
use  amongst  the  bulk  of  our  readers,  bub  a record  of 
them  will  indicate  how  varied  are  the  sources  from 
whence  a refreshing — or,  in  some  cases  it  may  be  a 
medicinal — beverage  is  obtained. 

Twenty-four  distinct  plants  were  describeil  in  the 
former  notes,  and  they  were  arranged  under  their  res 
pective  natural  crder.s.  The  same  ariaugeraent  is 
continued  iu  the  following  notes,  and  the  numbering 
taken  up  from  thence. 

Bebbekice.-e  '25.  CaulojihyUum  thalictroides,  Miohx. 
— A perennial  I’.erbaoeous  plant,  with  a tuberous  root, 
aud  stems  about  1 foot.  It  is  found  iu  mountainous 
shady  woods  in  South  Carolina,  where  it  is  known 
as  Blue  Cohosh.  The  plant  also  occurs  in  J-.ip>n  aud 
Maiidsohuria.  The  seeds,  when  roa.sted,  are  said  to 
form  an  excellent  substitute  for  coffee,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  u-ed  by  the  natives  in  North  America. 

FRANKENiACEiE.  26.  Franlccnia  {Bentsoaia  portu- 
lacifolia,  Roxb.). — This  is  one  of  the  few  indigenous 
plants  iu  the  Island  of  Sr.  Helena,  and  the  genus  was 
named  in  honour  of  Beatson,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
St.  Helens.  It  is  fuuud  ou  rocks  by  the  sea  ou  the 
south  side  of  the  i-i'and.  The  flowers  aud  flower. stalks, 
when  simply  dried,  are  of  a brownish  colour,  and  are 
known  as  St.  Helena,  tpa.  There  is  a sample  of  this 
tea  in  the  Kew  Museum  which  was  gathered  in  1863, 
and  still  possesses  a strong  aroma  similar  to  Chinese 
tea. 

GebaN[ACKJ3.  27.  Geranium  incanum,  L. — A plant 
with  trailing  stems.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  Natal  the  leaves  are  used  as  tea  under  the  name 
of  Natal  Wild  Tea.  There  is  a sample  in  the  Kew 
Museum,  wbich  was  obtained  from  the  Natal  Court  cf 
the  Colonial  aud  Indian  Exhibition  of  1886,  and  it  pos- 
sesses a smell  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  ordinary 
tea.  There  is  a sample  of  this  in  the  Kew  Mu-eum. 

28.  Monsonia  ovata,  Cav.— An  heibaoaoua  plant  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whore  it  is  knrwn  under  the 
name  of  Keita  by  the  Hottentots.  The  roots  and  herbs 
of  the  plaut  are  very  astringent,  and  are  used  at  t!io 
Cape  in  dysentery  ; an  infusion  or  tea  is  made  from 
them,  u-,ei  among  the  Fiugoes  to  promote  .abortion. 

Legu.mixos.k  29.  Sehania  occidmitalis,  P ns. — In  tha 
Kew  collection  is  a sample  of  the  long  i-leuiler  p ds 
of  the  above- name!  plant,  gathered  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  River  Jlagdalona,  and  labelled  “ Wild  Coffee, 
Cafd  de  Brn-ci  or  Chiliuchile.” 

30.  Jbru.i  precatorias,  L. — This  well-known  jdant, 
which  is  found  in  marly  all  tropical  countries,  and 
whose  seeds  are  ro  generally  known  as  crab’s  eyes, 
appears  at  one  tiino  to  have  bad  a reputation  as  a tea 
p ant,  for  hnnan  iu  his  /fortiis  Jamaicensis,  quoting 
from  lleechara,  ssys; — “ I know  a genUeiiian  in  .latnaica 
that  made  a lea  of  the  leave",  and  drank  of  it  many 
ycais,  wbicli  lio  said  keiit  him  in  good  health.” 

31.  Castia  mimosotile.^,  B.— 'i’hia  ))!ant  is  referred 
to  in  a list  of  iconoioic  vegctMlile  producl.s  exhibited 
in  the  Capt;  of  Good  Hojie  eollection  of  the  Colonial 
and  linlian  Kxhiljtiw),  lo8(),  as  hi  iiig  used  at  the  Cajm 
as  a hubslitiUe  for  China  tea,  under  the  naino  of 
B ushman’s  or  Hottentot  tea. 


32  Acacia  7nyriifulia,  Vi  i\d. — A tall,  glabrous  shrub 
of  New  Souih  Wales,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South 
and  West  Ausu-alia.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  some- 
times u' ed  as  tea. 

Amongse  other  leguminous  p’ants,  reference  may  be 
made  to  Psoralea  grandulosa,  wliich,  however,  was 
referred  to  in  our  notes  in  Lt.Ceinbsr,  1883.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  is  there  stated,  it  may  be  said  that  m 
the  Mauritius  the  plant  has  not  only  a medicinal  re- 
putation, but  is  also  usetl  as  a snbsiituto  for  Tea.  It 
ajipears,  lurther,  to  have  been  at  one  time  an  article 
of  import  to  this  country,  judging  from  a note  by 
T'weedic  in  the  Kew  Herbaiium,  where  it  is  taid  that 
the  plaut  was  “good  for  disoroiers  ol  the  stomach,” 
aud  that  “ large  quau  ities  were  carried  to  England 
and  sold  as  Radical  Tea  in  the  Radical  Time.--.” 

Two  otii  .r  legumiLous  plants  hai G recently  been  used 
in  Prance  in  the  coujpotiuou  o!  meoicinal  teas,  under 
tile  names  of  “The  des  Alpes  Maritime.-,”  and  '*  Th6 
Pui’gatif  oes  Apeiiuius.”  tine  firat  is  a composition  of 
broken  leaves  of  a plaut  whicli  cannot  be  iueuliffed, 
a few  Senna  leave.-,  and  a Iree  use  of  the  flowers 
of  Authyll  s vulnei'aria,  aud  perhaps  Colubea  ar- 
boieeceus;  the  second  contains  a larger  proportion  of 
iS  mii  leaves,  flowers  of  Aulhyllis  vulueraria,  and 
florets  of  Centaurea  cyauus.  Whether  these  flowers 
possess  any'  direct  pruperlits  iu  themselves,  or  are 
put  ill  to  improve  tha  appearance  of  the  so-oalle<l  tea, 
or  increase  its  bulk,  is  a question  not  easy  to  solve. 

Rosaceas.  33.  Accena  sunyaisorbte,  Valet. — A native 
of  Australia,  and  found  in  all  the  Colonies  except 
■\Vesccru  Australia.  Maiden,  iu  his  Useful Xative  Plants 
of  jiu.satrj.lia,  says: — ‘‘The  leaves  oi  this  piant  have 
been  used  as  a substitute  lor  iia,  au..i  have  been  highly 
spoken  of  by  some  for  tilts  purpose.” 

34.  Rosa  canina,  L.  (Dog-rose;. — Of  this  wellknown 
plaut,  .Sowerhy  says,  iii  his  Usef  ul  Plants  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  leaves  h.t.ve  been  used  &s  asulsiitute 
for  tea. 

SAXiFltAGEiE.  35.  Saxifraija  crassifolia. — Under  the 
name  of  Mougodau  tea,  the  l-.avts  of  ills  plant  are 
saut  to  be  used  by  I he  pe  pie  of  isiberia. 

Myetace.®.  36.  Uerticordia  penniyera,'Ei\jd\. — Under 
the  name  ol  native  Tea,  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  this 
plant  were  shown  in  the  West  Australian  Court  of 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  iu  1 86,  with  a 
uo.b  to  the  effect  that  the  taste  not  uniiko  that  of 
ordinary  te  i,  aud  that  the  settlers  in  the  earlier 
days  ot  the  colony  used  it  as  a tordc  and  blood  purifier. 
There  is  a sample  of  this  in  the  Kew  Museum,  which 
has  a faint  smell  of  Chinese  tea. 

37.  Kunzia  MuReri,  Beuth. — The  dried  leaves  of 
this  plant,  wbich  have  a s-mdar  smell  to  tha  lastnamed, 
were  likewise  shown  in  the  West  Australian  collection 
ill  lgS6,  where  they  were  simply  described  as  native 
Tea,  possessing  the  eame  medicinal  properties  as  the 
Vei'ticurdia. 

Melastojiaceje.  33.  Vremanium  theezans,  D.  C. — 
Thi-  geuus  is  now  placed  by  the  auihors  of  the 
Genera  Planiarum  under  Mic.n’a,  It  is  a tree  from 
12  to  20  feet  high,  a native  of  damp  places  about 
Popayai),  where  the  leaves  aie  iiifueed  and  drank 
iu  placa  of  tea  by  the  iuhaLi  aut.s.  Boupland  tays : 
“Vv'e  have  often  drunk  with  pkasure  the  infusion 
ot  the  Jjlela.-t.iina  ihetzans.  It  has  the  colour  of 
tea,  aud  is  much  le.ss  astringent,  but  more  aromatic; 
many  persons  would  doubt  ess  prefer  the  drink  to  tee, 
and  I think  it  will  be  fouud  as  uteful  iu  most  cases.” 
ToKNEitACEiE.  39.  Triacis  inicrophyUa,  Gnseb.,  which 
is  now  pus  into  the  genu.s  Turners,  is  said  to  be 
u<ed  iu  Hayti  as  a tea  plant,  under  the  name  of 
The  de  Lasca  hoLas.  A small  sample  of  this  tea  is 
ooiitaiued  in  th:  Kew^Musi  util.— .J . R.  Jacksox,  Kew. 

— ( iurdeners’  Chronicle. 

A Substitute  fok  Quinine  has  been  found  in  the 
extract  from  tlie  root  of  a shrub  oalltd  Pambutano. 
According  to  the  Medical  Press  and  ircular,  the 
aqueous  decoction  of  this  root  has  proved  a remedy 
in  cases  of  malarial  fever  where  quinine  failed.  The 
active  proportios  of  the  root  aru  obtained  by  ita 
maoerution  in  alcohol  at  COdeg.  Fahr,  The  alkaloid 
lias  not  yet  been  isolated,— Cfioiie. 
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The  Discovery  of  Sponge  Banks  of  a considerble 
extent  and  of  groat  yield  at  Lampedusa.  Trapani, 
Egadi  and  Panteileria  has  come  very  opportunely 
and  will  no  doubt  extrcisa  a beneficial  influence 
upon  the  shipping  and  labouring  classes  of  the 
coast.  The  quality  of  the  article  brought  from 
Lampedusa  is  of  the  very  best,  and  tliesc  new  sup- 
plies will  no  doubt  influence  prices  all  round  and 
everywhere. — Naples,  Italy  Deo.  11. — Aiiisrican  Mail. 

Sarawak  Tea  has  been  reported  on  as  follow, s: 
— “A  t-iuuple  of  the  jMatang  tea  was  banded  to. an  English 
fir.n  last  mouUi.  They  report  upon  it  a.s  follows:  — 
‘ Wo  onrefally  return  yoiir  nnost  iutere.shng  earople  of 
Srrawak  tea  which  we  haye  this  morning  liquored 
and  are  delighted  and  surpri.sed  with  it.  The  prepa- 
ration and  make  of  this  tea  are  very  much  to  be 
commanded  and  the  liquor  we  think  would  tiava  been 
most  marketable  had  proper  precaution  been,  taken 
in  sending  .nc  the  samples  in  soldered  up  tin,  for 
the  lea-'es  seem  to  us  at  present  to  bo  in  process  of 
decay,  we  think  if  tbi.s  tea  bad  been  sound,  it  should 
have  fetched  in  Mincing  Lane,  about  the  same  mniiey 
as  two  ijvrcels  we  recently  bought,  aud  of  which  we  en- 
close sample.®,  the  Ceylon  at  lOd  and  the  Indian  at 
9d.’  ”—B.  W.  B.  Herald. 

Entomological  Society,  Feb.  4th. — Mr.  0.  J. 
Gahan  called  attention  to  a small  larva  which  he 
had  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on 
the  1st  of  October  last,  when  some  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  order  to  which  it  belonged.  He 
said  that  Prof.  Riisy  had  since  expressed  an  opi- 
nion that  the  larva  was  that  of  a dipterous  insect 
of  the  family  Blepharooerid®,  and  might  probably 
be  referred  to  Hammatorrhina  bella,  Low,  a species 
from  Oeylon. — Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse  exhibited 
speoimena  of  Scyphopliorus  inierstitialis,  a Mexican 
species,  and  Aceraius  comptoni,  a Ceylon  species, 
recently  taken  by  Mr.  B uvring  in  his  greenhouse. 
He  also  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Miss  10,  Sharpe, 
a specimen  of  Daplinis  lujpothous,  Cramer,  a native 
of  Borneo,  Java,  imd  O'eylou,  caught  some  years  ago 
at  Crieff,  N.  B.  The  specimen  had  long  been  con- 
fused with  Clacrocampa  nerii,  under  which  name 
its  capture  v/as  recorded  in  the  Eatomoloyist,  xiii.  pi. 
162  (1880), — Athcnceiim,  Feb.  f4th. 

Cacao  Oultiv.-viton  in  Peru. — Up  to  a recent  date 
the  cultivation  of  cacao  in  Peru  s;  ems  to  have  been 
confined  more  especially  to  the  Traesandine  slope, 
in  the  province  of  Convenoion,  in  the  department 
of  Cusco,  not,  however,  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  markets  of  the  southern  departments  of 
the  iiepublic.  The  cacao  produced  is  of  a superior 
quality,  and  could  compete  advantageously  with 
best  descriptions  raised  at  Booonusoo  and  in  Vene- 
zuela. The  exoolieuoe  of  the  bean  is,  however, 
rather  due  to  the  geological  and  topographical 
conditions  of  the  valley  ol  Santa  Ana  than  to  the 
efforts  of  the  cultivators— the  cacao  goes  by  the 
generic  name  of  Cusco  cacao — but,  owing  to  the 
cost  of  production,  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
deficiency  of  transport,  cannot  compete  in  price 
with  that  imported  from  Ecuador,  consequently  the 
production  and  consumption  does  not  e.vtend  beyond 
what  is  requisite  for  the  local  demand.  Cacao  of 
good  quality  has  also  always  been  raised  in  the 
province  of  Jaen,  in  the  department  of  Cajamarca, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  extends  towards 
the  seaboard  in  tho  north  of  the  department  of 
Piura,  but  upon  so  limited  a scale  as  scarcely  to 
amount  to  more  than  an  experiment.  With  a more 
extended  development,  caoao  could  easily  be  produced 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  internal  consumption 
of  Peru,  displacing  export  from  abroad,  and  p.  rhaps 
even  competing  in  foreign  markets  ; a future  for  the 
industry  wliioh  appears  more  than  probable  when 
the  contemplated  irrigation  scheme  in  tho  depart- 
ment of  Piura  shall  have  been  carried  into  effect. — 
l'orei<jn  OjJice  Report,  Oot.  8. 


A Big  American  Produce  Company,— Messrs.  S. 
V.  White  & Go  , Now  York  ; Messrs.  John  H,  Davis 
& Co,,  New  York  ; M-  ssr,:,  Connor  & Co.,  New  York, 
are  Liuihorized  to  otier  for  subsciipiion  one  million 
dollars  of  preferred  eight  per  cent.  Cumulative 
Stock  pentioned  below.  Thurber-Whyland  Company, 
Organized  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New 
J'.  rsey, — New  York  Press,  Jan.  IG, 

'X’riE  i^iNEST  'J’kAj  in  Oriental  estimation,  ia  gathered 
from  shrubs  which  have  been  kept  shaded  for  tbrre  weeks, 
so  that  the  leavea  are  partly  etiolated  or  blanched. 
It  iS  called  “flit  tea,”  because  the  leaves  are  not  rolled 
they  are  merely  steamed  and  are  never  touched  by  the 
hand  but  turned  over  by  the  aid  of  a bamboo  stick. 
After  steaming  they  are  merely  dried.  There  is  nothing 
in  tuis  peocess  to  justify  the  high  price  demanded  for 
tbe  tea.^  A Japanese  chemist,  Y.  Kozai,  as.sistant  in 
the  Agricultural  Chemical  Laboratory,  has  analysed 
this  tea  and  found  that  it  contains  HO  per  cent  more 
theiuo  than  tho  tea  made  from  leaves  grown  in  the 
sun.  Ihe  woik  done  by  the  chemist  appears  to  bo  re- 
liable. Ho  analyfod  tbe  natural  leaf  aud  the  same 
manufactured  into  blac.k  and  green  tea.  The  chief 
difference  he  found  w'as  in  the  quantity  of  tauuin, 
which  was  large  in  tbe  natural  leaf  and  iii  the  green 
tea,  bub  very  much  smaller  in  tiio  blaOk  tea.  He 
maintains  that  there  is  nothing  injurious  in  faced  tea 
the  Prussian  blue  being  only  1,000th  part  of  the 
weight  but  he  is  severe  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
jiractice  of  mixing  with  (he  tea  the  leaves  of  other 
plants. — “ Ceylon  Advertiser.” 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NSW  PRODUCTS. 

(From  S.  Figgis  <£•  Co.’s  Fortiiightlg  Price  (hirrent,  London,  January  29th,  1891.) 


EAST  INDIA. 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras 
Coast  and  Zanzibar. 


ALOES,  Socotrino  ... 

Zanzibar  & Hepatic 
BARK.CINCHONA  Crown 


Red.. 


BEES’ WAX,  E.I.,  White 
Yellow  ... 
Mauritius  & Madagascar... 
CARDAMOMS— 

Allepee  

MangHore  

Malabar  

Ceylon.  Malabar  sort 


Alleppee  and 
Mysore  sort 

Long  wild  Ceylon... 
CASTOR  OIL,  Ists 

2nds 
Srds 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar  ... 

CINNAMON,  Ists 

2nds 
3r.is 
4ths 
Chips 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar  l 
and  Pemba.  I 
S CEMS 

COCULUS  INDICES  ... 
COLOMBO  ROOT 

CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted... 
CXITCH  

dragons  blood, 

Zinzibar 

GALLS,  Biissorah  & 
Turkey 

GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut  ... 

Rough... 

Bengal,  Rough 
GUM  AMMONIACUM  ... 
ANIMI,  washed  ... 


scraped.. 
ARABIC  E.I.  & Aden  .. 


Ghatti  .. 
Amrad  eiia 


Ma  d ras 

ASSAFCETIDA 


KINO  

MLRRH,  picked 

Aden  sorts 
OLIBANUM,  drop... 

pickings., 
siftings  .. 

INDIARUBBER  

East  African  Ports.  Zanzi- 
bar and  MozainbiqueCoasl 


Assam, 

Rangoon 

ladagoscnr,  Tamalayo,  j 
Msjunga  and  Nossiijo  t 

'ffi  maw" 

Bladder  Pipe.. 
Pnrso 

KurratU«o  Ltaf  i. 


QUALITY. 


£i  a L7 
■iOs  a L-5  5s 
3d  a Is 
Id  a 9d 
2d  a Id 
H a 3 1 
2d  a Is 
Id  a 6d 
2d  a 3d 
I d a 2d 
Id  a )|d 
£6  a £7 
r.os  a 11.5s 
95s  a 112s  6d 

Is  a 2s  2d 
Is  6d  a 3s 
2s  a 2s  6d 
2s  6d  a 3s 
Is  Gd  a 2a 
Is  a Is  Gd 
U a Is  Gd 
2s  Gil  a 3s  Gd 
Is  Gd  a Is  lOd 
Is  a Is  Id 
Gd  a 2s  2d 
ltd  a 4Jd 
3|d  a 3|d 
3U  u 3Jd 
42s  a 45s 
37s  a 40s 
7d  a Is  od 
Gd  a Is  Id 
5fd  a Is  2d 
6d  a lOd 
•2d  a 64d 
3Jd 

3d  a 3|d 
|d  a Id 
12s  a 1.3s 
2ds  a 27s  Gd 
IGs  a 20s 
10s  a 15s 
24s  a 32s  Gd 

50s  a 90s 


Good  and  fine  dry 
Common  and  good 
Renewed  ... 

Medium  to  fine  Quill  .. 

Spoke  siiavings 

Branch 

Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quill.. 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Twig  

Good  to  fine  

Fair  to  good  

Fair  to  fine  clipped 
Bold,  bright,  fairto  fine.. 
Good  fo  fine  p lump,  cbped 
Fair  to  gvod  bold  bleached 
, ,,  medium  ,, 

,,  small 
Small  to  bold  brown  ... 
Fair  to  good  bold 
I ,,  medium 

, ,,  small 

MAdling  to  good 

White  

Pair  and  good  pale 
Brown  aud  brownish  ... 
Pair  to  fine  bright 
Ord’y.  and  middling 
Ord’y.  to  fine  pale  quill... 


Woody  and  hard  ... 

Fair  to  tine  plant 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Common  dull  and  mixel 
Common  to,  good 

Fair  sifted 

Good  to  fine  bright  sound 
Ordinary  & midiing 
Fair  to  fine  fresh 
Fair  to  fine  dry 

Ordinary  to  good  drop  .. 


Fair  to  find  dark  blue  .. 

Good  white  aud  green  .. 

Good  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  hold 
Small  and  medium 

Pair  to  good  

Blocky  to  fine  clean 
Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts 
Part  yellow  & mixed  do. 

Bean  & Pea  size  ditto 
Amber  and  red  bold 
Medium  & bold  sorts 
Good  to  fine  pale  frosted 
sifted 

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair 
Good  to  tine  pale  selected 
Sorts  middling  to  good... 

Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ... 

Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fair  to  line  pinky  block 

and  drop  

Ordinary  stony  to  midiing 
Fair  to  iine  bright 
Pair  to  fine  pale 
Middling  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  white 
Reddish  to  middling 
Vliddliug  to  good  pale 
nightly  foul  to  fine. 

Red  hard  clean  ball 
White  Bofti.sh  ditto 
Unripe  root 

Liver  

iuusage,  fair  to  fine 
Good  to  fine 
Common  foul  Sc  m ddling  9d  a is  Gd 
Fair  to  good  clean  ...  Is  lOd  a 2t  2d 
Goodto  finepinky &whitc  2s  2d  .a  2.s  7d 
Fair  to  good  black  ...  Is  ujd  a 2f  Id 
I good  to  fine  pale  ...  2s  9d  a 3s  81 
I dark  to  fair  ...  Is  a 2s  Gd 

Clean  thin  to  fine  hold...  Is  Gd  a 3s  Gd 
Dark  mixed  to  fine  pale  Gid  a ls.8d 
CbBUQOu  to  good  pale  Is  9d  a ys  Ud 


lEAST  INDIA  Continued 
QUOTATIONS.)East  Coast  Africa.  Mala- 
bar and  Madras  Coast 
Bengal. 


.52s  6d  a 57s  Gd 
40s  a 60s 
75s  a 80s 
40.S  a 52s  Gd 
35a  a IGs 
2Gs  a 32s  Gd 
18s 

20s  a 50s 
£12  a £14 
£10  a £12 
£5  a £7  10s 
£10  a £12 
£G  10s  a £11 

GOs  a 80s 
3.5s  a 55  s 
45s  a nos 
23s  a 33s 
GOs  a 100s 
25s  a 50s 
1.5s  a 5.5s 


2Gs  a 383 
IGs  a 25s 
.35s  a 37a  Gd 
£G  a £8 
70i  a 85s 
30s  a 45s 
22s  Gd  a 30s 
...12s  a 20s 
...10s  a 15s 
...j2s  2d  a 2a  5d 
...;18  6d  a 2.S  Id 
...  Is  3d  a Is  lOd 
...  Is  3d  a 2s 
...  Is  lOii  a 2s  Id 
...ds  8(1  a 2s  3d 


INDIGO,  Bengal 

Kurpah  

Madras  (Pry  Leaf) 

IVORY’— Elephants  Teeth-- 
601b  & upwards 
over  .30  & under  GO  lb. 
40  a 100  lb. 
Scrivelloes  

Billiard  Ball  Pieces2ii  3i  in 
Bagatelle  Points 
Cut  Points  for  Balls 
Mixed  Points  & Tips... 
Cut  Hollows 

Set  Horse  Teeth  — 

I a 4i  lb. 

MYRABULANES,  Bombay 


Madras,  Upper  Godavery 


Coast 


Pickings 
Bomb  ( y 


QUALITY, 


MACE, 
NUTxMEGS, 


NUX  ) Cochin,  Madras 
VOMICA  ) and  Eo'ubay 
)IL,  CINNAYION 
CITRONELLE 
LEMONGRASS 

URCHELLA  I 

WEED  [ - 

) Mozambique 

PEPPER— 

Malabar,  Black  sifted  ... 
Alleppee  & Tellicherry 
Tellicherry,  White 
plumbago.  Lump 

Chips 

Dust 

RED  WOOD 
SAFFLOWRE,  Bengal 


Middling  to  fine  violet 
Ordinary  to  middling 
Fairto  good  reddish  vioh 
Ordinary  and  middliiij 
Middling  to  good 
Low  to  ordinary 

Soft  slightly  def . to  eound 

Hard  „ ,, 

Soft  ,,  ,, 

Hard  ,, 

Sound 

Sli.  def.  to  fine  sound  ... 
Shaky  1o  fine  solid  sd... 
Defective,  part  hard 
Thill  to  thick  sli,  def  lo 
sound 

Crvd.crkd  & close  strght 
Bhimlics  I,  good  & fine 
pale 

II,  fair  piiking.i 
Jubbieporel,  good  & fine 
,,  II,  fair  re- 
ject ioi  s 
Vingorla.s,  good  and  fine 
Good  to  fine  picked 
Common  to  middling  ... 
Fair  ... 

Burnt  and  defective  ... 
Dark  to  good  bold  pale... 
W’d  com.  darkto  fine  bold 
64’s  a 80’s 
83’s  a 180’s 

Fair  to  tine  bold  freih 
Small  ordinary  aud  fair 
U' air  to  fine  heavy 
.(Bright  & good  Jiavour.. 

.iMid.  to  fine,  not  woody 
Picked  clean  flat  leaf  ... 
,,  wiry  


SALTPETRE,  Fengal  ., 
SANDAL,.YVOOD,  Logs... 
,,  ,,  Chips. 

3APAN  WOOD  

SEEDLAC  

SENNA,  Tinnevelly 


Bombay 

SHELLS,  M.-o’-P. 


large 
meilium  and  large 
small  and  medium 

chicken  

oyster  and  thin  .. 

Muisel  

Lingah  

TAMARINDS  

TORTOISESHELL 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay 
TURMERIC,  Bengal 

Madras 


VANILLOES, 


Cochin 


Bourbon, 

1 Ists  . 

Mauriti 

2nds, 

SoychellCJ, 

f 3rds. 

Madagascar,  ^ 

) 4tl)3. 

Fair  lo  hold  heavy...) 
„ good  ,,  ...  I 

Fair  to  fine  brigld  bold 
Middling  to  good  small... 
Sli'tly  foul  to  fine  bright 
Ordiuaiy  to  fine  bright... 
Fair  and  fine  bold 
Good  to  fine  pinky 
Ordinary  to  fair 
Inferior  and  pickings  ... 
Ordinary  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  flavour  ... 
Inferior  to  fine 
Lean  to  good  bold 
Ordinary  to  flue  bright 
Good  to  fine  bold  green... 
Medium  to  bold  green... 
Small  and  medium  green 
Common  dark  and  small 
Ordinary  to  good 
Egyptian— med.  to  large 
small  and  medium, 
oyster  and  chicken 
Bombay — fine  thick  ... 
bright  fairly  clean 


QUOTATIONS. 


ordinary  to  fine  bold 
Sorts... 

.Mid.  to  fine  blk  not  stony 
Stony  and  inferior 
Fair  & fine  clean  heavy 
Low  fhin  to  mid.  clean 
Leanish  to  fine  plump 
finger  ... 

Fin.  fairto  fine  boldbrgt 
Mixed  middling... 

Bulbs  ... 

Finger  ...  ... 


Is  Gd  a 5s  7d 
3s  a 4s  3d 
2s  8d  a 3s  5d 
*2s  a 2s  Gd 
2s  6d  a 3s  Id 
Is  Gd  a 2s  >3d 

£70  a £76 
£G4  a £71  lOs 
£.50  a £58 
£.30  10s  a £48 
£25  a £35  10s 
£7510sa£8310s 
£66  a £75 
£54  10s  a £73 
£.35  a £53  XOs 

£30  lOs  a £37 

Is  Id  a 4s  4d 

ils  6d  a 13s 
7s  3d  a 8s  3d 
Hs  a 12d 

3 Gd  a 8s  3d 
9i  a 10s  6d 
10s  3d  a Us 
7s  Gd  a 9s  3d 
8s  9d  a 9s  3d 
fs  9d  a 6s  3d 
2s  a 3s  2d 
33  a Is  2d 
2s  lOd  a 3s  3d 
fs  Gd  a 2s  9d 
lOs  a 12s  Gd 
Gs  a 8s  Gd 
Is  a 2s  Gd 
Jd 

1-Jd  a Ijd 
20s  a 25s 
10s  a 2Us 
23s  a 35s 

4 3-16d  a 4-Jd 

Is  a Is  Id 
15s  a 21s 
Ils  a 14s 
9s  a 12s 
4s  6d  a 7s  6d 
£3  a £3  10s 
5.5s  a 70s 
28s  a 50s 
15s  a 2-53 
IGs  6d  a 17s 
£35  a £60 
£9  a £30 
£7 
82s 
a 8d 
a 6d 
a 3d 
Id  a 1-Jd 
Id  a 2fd 
8.5s  a 97s 
90s  a lOOs 
90s  a lOOs 
9.5s  a 105s 
92s  6d  a 107s  6d 
90s  a 105s 
85s  a lOOs 
82s  6d  a lOOs 
28s  a GOs 
3s  a lOs 
10s  a 12s  Gd 
4s  a 6s 
19s  a 30s 
7s  a 18s  Gd 


£4 

23s 

Gd 

4d 

2d 


14s  a 15s 
IGs  a 18s 
15s  a 16s 
lOs  a 12s 
Us  a 12s 

14s  a '20s 


Fine,  cryst’ed  5 to  9 in.  ] 

Foxy  & reddish  5 lo  8 in.UOs  a 15s 
Lean  & dry  to  mid.  un- 
der 6 in.  ...  7s  a 10» 
Low,  foxy,  inferior  aud 

pickings 34 
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WATER  IN  SOILS. 

ATER  exists  in  soils  (1)  in  cheniica^ 
combination  as  ferric  and  alumi- 
num hydrates,  and  hydrated 
silicates,  and  (2)  in  mechanical 
suspension  as  hydrostatic,  capil- 
lary, and  hygroscopic  water.  Water  in  the  first 
condition  is  found  generally  at  the  bottom  of  soils, 
and  being  quite  free  to  obey  the  law  of  gravity, 
it  sinks  down  and  is  found  in  the  drainage. 

Taking  up  the  subject  of  water  in  mechanical 
suspension:  permanent  hjulrostatic  water  or  “ bot- 
tom water”  is  that  reached  when  soil  is  excavated 
as  in  the  construction  of  wells  : it  is  the  source  of 
capillary  water.  Where  hydrostatic  water  exists 
at  a shallow  depth, the  soil  is  not  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable nature,  unless  it  be  first  brought  under 
a thorough  system  of  drainage.  Capillary 
water  is  held  in  the  pores  of  the  soil  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  is  then  not  free  to  obey  the  law 
of  gravity.  Its  source  as  before  stated  is  hydro- 
static water.  Capillary  water  is  of  the  highest 
value  in  keeping  soils  in  a condition  of  healthy 
moisture,  and  its  presence  can  be  readily  detected 
jU  soils. 

Hydroscopic  water  in  onlinary  circumstances 
cannot  be  perceived.  Its  presence  is  detected  by 
heating  air — dried  soil  to  100°  and  holding  a cold 
surface  over  it  to  condense  the  moisture.  The 
loss  in  weight  suffered  l)y  the  soil  through  this 
operation  indicates  the  amount  of  hygroscopic 
water  it  contained.  The  amount  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  soils  : it  usually  increases  in  any 
one  soil  during  night,  and  decreases  during  day. 
The  hygroscopic  property  of  soils  or  the  power 


of  absorbiwg  water  vapour  from  the  atmosphere 
depends  on  the  chemical  and  mechanical  Con- 
dition of  the  soils,  as  well  as  on  the  temperature 
of  the  air.  Organic  substances  are  more  hydro- 
scopic than  mineral  substances  ; for  instance  wool 
will  vary  10  per  cent  of  its  weight  on  different 
days,  and  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in 
selling  silk  and  woollen  goods  by  weight.  The 
power  of  soil  in  absorbing  water  vapour  is 
generally  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  in  which  it 
absorbs  other  gases,  such  as  ammonia.  In 
respect  of  hydroscopicity  soils  vary  much. 
Silicious  soil  may  be  practicably  said  not  to 
possess  the  property  at  all,  calcareous  sand  shows 
it  in  a very  slight  degree  increasing  about  3 per 
cent  of  its  weight,  while  a good  loamy  soil 
absorbs  on  an  average  3'.o  per  cent,  clay  o per 
cent,  and  humus  12  j>er  cent.  The  green  manur- 
ing of  sandy  soils  increases  their  hygroscopic 
power,  and  in  fact  the  addition  of  any  organic 
matter  to  silicious  soils  brings  about  this  desir- 
able result.  The  dryness  or  humidity  of  the  air 
affects  the  rapidity  with  which  soils  will  absorb 
water,  while  the  temperature  regulates  the 
amount  of  water  absorbed.  During  the  day, 
when  the  temperature  is  high,  moisture  is  lost, 
and  gathered  at  night. 

The  ca^jacity  of  retaining  moisture  that  has 
been  absorbed  is  also  greatest  with  humus  and 
least  with  sand.  According  to  Schloesing's  ex- 
periments as  given  by  Warrington,  line  sand 
saturated  with  water  and  thoroughly  drained, 
retained  7 per  cent,  a clay  soil  3d  per  cent, 
a forest  .soil  42  per  cent.  Additions  of  organic 
matter  will  thus  increa.se  the  retentive  as  well 
as  the  absorptive  power  of  soils. 

Capillarity  depends  on  the  poro.sity  of  the  soil. 
In  sandy  soilsthe  pores  are  large  andthehydrostatic 
water  is  little  drawn  up.  In  a clay  of  medium  tex- 
ture capillary  action  is  at  a maximum,  but  if  the 
clay  be  too  ‘ heavy,’  the  Aval  er  cannot  ascend.  The 
order  for  ca])illarity  is  asfolhnvs: — ordinary  clay, 
humus,  garden  .soil,  sandy  soil.  In  sandy  soils 
thoughthercis  little  capillarity,  the  water  is  drawu 
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lip  fast  but  not  to  any  height.  Evaporation  is 
greater  in  a soil  11-11611  it  is  occupied  by  a crop 
than  when  bare,  and  the  faster  the  growth  the  more 
evaporation  will  there  be.  This  will  be  better 
understood  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  plant 
food  is  taken  into  the  growing  plant  in  a state 
of  solution,  and  that  it  is  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  plant  and  the 
consequent  concentration  or  thickening  of  the 
crude  sap  that  causes  the  less  dense  solution  of 
water  and  mineral  matter  to  pass  upwards,  by 
the  law  of  diffusion.  In  bare  land  capillarity  and 
therefore  evaporation  is  favoured  by  a toler- 
ably dense  condition  of  the  soil.  The  operation  of 
ploughing  or  otherwise  breaking-up  this  soil 
tends  to  diminish  the  amount  of  evaporation  by 
disturbing  the  conditions  favourable  to  capillarity; 
evaporation  is  also  diminished  by  the  presence  of 
stones  on  the  surface  of  a soil, 

^ 

OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

A meeting,  at  which  was  jiresent  Mr.  Schwanii) 
M.  P.  for  North  Manchester,  was  held  at  the 
United  Service  Library  on  Thursday  the  5th  Feb., 
with  a view  to  considering  the  subject  of 
Technical  Education  for  Ceylon.  Speeches  were 
delivered  by  Mr.  Schwann,  the  Assistant  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  others.  We  had  not  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  these  speeches,  not  having  had 
the  honor  of  an  invitation  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion.  We  found  on  enquiry  from  one 
of  the  i^romoters  of  the  meeting  that  it  was  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  a “private  conference,” 
though  it  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  a very 
public  affair,  there  being  present  newspaper  re- 
porters and  a number  of  students  and  others. 
The  gentleman  referred  to  was  good  enough  to 
express  a wish  to  see  us  at  the  meeting,  but  we 
did  not  feel  justified  in  being  present  under  the 
circumstances.  It  struck  us  ns  rather  peculiar, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  it  should  not  have 
been  thought  proper  by  the  conveners  of  the 
“ private  conference  ” to  invite  us,  as  solely  re- 
presenting technical  education  in  this  city.  In 
one  way  it  was  fortunate  that  we  were  not  of 
the  large  assembly  that  met  at  the  Fort  Library 
on  the  5th,  as  we  were  thus  enabled  to  dis- 
passionately review  the  speeches  delivered  on  the 
occasion  through  the  columns  of  the  press,  un- 
affected by  the  enthusiasm  that  prevailed  at  a 
meeting  patronised  by  an  M.  P.  and  a Manchester 
man  to  boot. 


It  is  undoubtedly  a great  matter  to  hear  a 
man  of  Mr.  Schwann's  experience  of  technical 
education,  deliver  himself  on  his  pet  subject ; 
hut  it  was  a jiity  that  those  who  should  have 
.seconded  the  efforts  of  the  .spieaker  by  helping 
liim  lo  ap])ly  flio  general  principles  of  technical 
education  which  he  enunciated,  to  the  special 
case  of  Cf^yhm,  sliould  have  in  Iheir  enthusiasm 
forgolten  flieir  jiart,  Tlie  late  IJircctor  of  Public 
J ii.'l ruction,  however,  as  an  ohl  eilucational  hand, 
Kpolie  warily,  while  Mr.  Fergii.son'.s  jiractical 
h'lP’r  wliicli  was  sent  to  (he  meeting,  was  very 
o])])ortune.  A nieiq ing  such  as  thi.s,  as  giving  a 
(illiji  to  the  imhlie  of  Colombo,  cannot  but  have 
a good  effect;  bid  if,  is  (o  be  hoped  that  the 
comniiltee  of  the  Association,  which  sjirung  into 
v.xi,',teuc'j  ut  the  meeting;  tviU  keep  tlie  lire  of 


their  zeal  burning  till  they  attain  the  object  of 
their  existence  as  such. 


The  urgent  necessity  there  is  for  constructing 
and  repairing  small  village  tanks  has  been  much 
dwelt  on  of  late.  There  are  cases  within  our 
knowledge  of  cultivation  being  entirely  at  a 
standstill  in  places  where  it  existed  to  a sati.s- 
factory  extent,  owing  to  the  tanks  in  the 
neighbourhood  supplying  no  appreciable  quantity 
of  water  in  dry  sea,sons,  if  any  at  all.  In  some  of 
these  places  it  is  practically  beyond  the  power 
of  the  cultivator  to  get  water  from  -wells  owing 
to  the  abnormal  de]3th  to  which  he  must  ex- 
cavate before  he  can  tap  a water-bearing  stratum. 
It  is,  however  to  be  hoped,  from  the  warmth 
with  which  the  subject  of  irrigation  is  being 
thrashed  out,  and  from  the  import  of  the  visit 
of  the  Director  of  Public  AVorks  to  India,  that 
science  will  before  long  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  parts  where  nature  is  so 
hard  a mistress. 


Common  ginger  (Zingiber  officinale)  says  the 
Kew  Bulletin,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  cul- 
tivated plants,  is  unknown  in  the  wild  state,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  a native  of  Asia.  It 
was  known  as  a spice  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans, 
who  received  it  by  way  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and 
supposed  it  to  be  a production  of  Southern 
Arabia.  It  was  very  early  introduced  into  the 
AVest  Indies,  from  which  it  was  shipped  for  com- 
mercial purposes  to  Europe  as  early  as  the  16th 
century.  The  dried  ginger  met  with  in  British 
commerce  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  the 
AVest  Indies,  Sierra  Leone,  Egypt  and  India.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  none  is  sent  to  the  British 
Isles  from  China. 


The  Kew  Bulletin  contains  a note  on  Chinese 
ginger  which  is  exported  so  largely,  preserved  in 
honey.  For  a long  time  there  has  been  great 
doubt  as  to  the  plant  which  produced  the  large 
flat  finger-like  masses  which  were  unlike  any- 
thing piroduced  by  Zingiber  officinale,  the  deter- 
ent  cause  in  deciding  this  point  being  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  plant  to  flower.  It  has  been 
stated  never  to  flower  in  China.  Dr.  Trimen,  who 
received  some  roots  from  Kew,  succeeded  in  grow- 
ing the  plant,  but  could  not  induce  it  to  put  out 
an  inflorescence  ; and  the  same  was  the  result  at 
Kew.  Now  we  hear  from  two  quarters,  viz., 
from  Dominica  and  Hongkong,  the  Chinese  ginger 
plant  has  flowered,  which  turns  out  to  be  Alpina 
Galanga,  the  greater  galangal,  a plant  originally  a 
native  of  Java  and  Sumatra  and  now  much  culti- 
vated in  India  for  its  rhizomes. 


The  stem  eelworm  ('Tglenchus  devastatriv)  is 
a minute,  transparent,  white  threadworm,  at 
its  full  growth  scarcely  more  than  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  its  greatest  breadth  may 
bo  said  in  a general  way  to  be  sV  of  its  length. 
Miss  Ormerod  recommends  that,  when  a crop  is 
affected  by  the  eelworm,  dressings  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  or  mixtures  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  sul- 
])hate  of  ammonia,  will  be  found  successful  in 
stoppling  attaok,  if  apipilied  as  soon  as  the  first 
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beginuiugs  of  deformed  and  stunted  growtli  are 
observable. 

At  the  late  Tasmanian  Agricultimil  Conference, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Thompson,  in  reading  his  jniper  on 
Entomology,  drew  attention  to  the  valuable  pro- 
perties of  the  Fyretheum  as  an  insect  destroyer. 
“ This  plant,”  he  said,  “ which  forms  the  basis  of 
all  insect  powders  is  easily  grown,  and  is  harm- 
less to  x)lant  life.  The  Washington  dejiartment 
of  Agriculture  rejmrt  that  they  have  found  it 
most  effective  in  destroying  insect  life,  even  the 
most  impenetrable  scale  insects.  Every  farmer 
and  orchardist  should  have  his  x>atch  of  xyretheum, 
whether  pun-theum  carneum,  roseum,  or  pur- 
puremn.  The  flower  heads,  the  ujiirer  shoots  and 
leaves,  should  bs  carefully  cut  and  harvested, 
and  then  an  infusion  made  by  jrouring  Iroiling 

water  on  them,  just  in  fact  as  tea  is  made 

One  ounce  of  tlie  dried  herb  should  make  about 
3 gallons  of  the  infusion.” 

^ 

INDIGENOUS  FOOD  PRODUCTS  : 
CULTIVATED  AND  WILD. 

By  W.  a.  De  Silva. 

Rubiaceae. 

47.  Hedyotis  Nitida,  W.  & A.  Sin.  Pitasudupala. 

Is  a herb  growing  in  both  cultivated  and  un- 
cultivated places.  In  cultivated  places  tlie  plants 
grow  luxuriantly  and  thrive  well  in  fertile  spots. 
The  stem  is  much  divided,  soft  and  round,  liav- 
ing  a irale  green  colour  with  iiink  marks  at  tlie 
nodes.  The  leaves  are  ovate  and  are  flesliy. 
The  ujiper  surfaces  being  pale  green,  whilst  the 
under  surfaces  are  of  an  ashy  wliite  colour, 
whence  the  Sinhalese  name  Pitasudupala.  The 
flowers  which  are  small  and  of  a pink  colour, 
are  borne  in  clusters.  The  very  small  fruits  are 
angular  witli  a mottled  ap)pearance,  and  a slight 
sticky  secretion  on  the  surface. 

Tlie  leaves  of  this  jjlaiit  are  used  as  a food  : it 
is  eateu  along  with  rice  both  boiled  and  in  tlie 
form  of  a curry.  The  whole  plant  is  believed  to 
jiossess  certain  well-marked  medicinal  jiroperties, 
and  is  specially  valued  as  a blood  purifler.  It  is 
also  used  in  nervous  diseases  and  in  intermittent 
fever. 

48.  Mi(ss(e/ida  Frondosa.  L.  Sin.  Mussenda. 

Grows  in  the  uncultivated  iilacesiuthe  warmer 
parts  of  the  Island.  It  is  a shrub  generally  from 
six  to  eight  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  green 
with  prominent  nerves,  branching  from  the  mid- 
rib, placed  almost  ecpiidistant  from  each  other. 
Tills  gives  to  the  leaves  a sort  of  freckled  appear- 
ance. The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  plant  is 
the  white-coloured  bracts.  These  bracts  resemble 
leaves, butare  a little  larger  in.sizeand  are  of  ajuire 
white  colour  : they  occur  along  with  the  flowers. 
The  flowers  of  this  idant  are  of  a purple  red 
colour  and  are  very  small.  The  fruits  are  of  the 
size  of  ordinary  myrtle  berries,  but  of  an  oial 
shape;  they  are  jet  black  wlien  rijie. 

The  part  used  as  food  in  this  plant  is  the  white- 
coloured  leaves  or  the  bracts.  These  are  fried  in 
oil  and  eaten  along  with  rice.  The  young  leaves 
are  also  used  for  dry  curries.  The  leaves  are  used 
medicinally  us  local  ajijilications  to  allay 
dwellings, 
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After  the  failure  of  Coffee  a great  many  of 
the  natives  of  Kotmale  have  taken  uj)  the  culti- 
vation of  Cardamoms  in  right  earnest,  and  many 
have  got  large  jirotits  by  this  industry.  The 
aspect  of  the  district,  its  climate  and  rainfall, 
favour  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  some  of  the 
gardens  tliat  I visited  are  a siglit  worth  seeing. 


It  takes  about  3 years  for  the  x)lant  to  bear,  and 
the  ex])enses  of  putting  an  acre  under  cultivation, 
and  also  for  weeding  the  land  during  a xieriod  of  3 
years,  will  come  to  about  R80,  according  to  an 
estimate  given  to  me  by  a proprietor  of  some 
large  cardamom  xdantations  in  Ivotmale.  About 
RlOO  worth  of  cardamoms  could  be  gathered 
from  an  acre  for  a year,  and  the  pilantation  will 
continue  to  give  a liigh  croii  for  over  a xieriod  of 
ten  years. 

Two  distinct  varieties  are  cultivated,  viz., 
Mysore  and  Alalabar.  On  the  Alysore  variety  the 
flower  stalks  or  panicles  given  off  from  tlie  root 
of  the  plant  stand  erect,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
ilalabar  variety  they  creep  along  the  ground. 
Tlie  Mysore  variety  is  far  superior  to  the  Malabar  ; 
its  fruits  are  liigger  and  they  fetcli  a higher 
price.  The  natives,  however,  prefer ' the 
Malaliar  variety,  because  it  gives  a better  yield. 
I saw  a few  jilants  of  another  variety  which 
give  off  flower  stalks  both  from  the  top  of  the 
stem  and  the  root. 

Xotnialo  is  as  noted  for  its  cardamoms  ns 
Duinbara  is  for  its  cocoa.  In  both  districts 
the  cultivation  of  these  xilantsform  the  x^i'incipal 
industry  of  the  natives. 

The  cultivation  of  arecanuts  ouglit  to  receive 
better  attention  from  the  native  community  of 
the  hill  districts.  These  districts,  as  a rule, 
are  unsuitable  for  coconut  cultivation.  Arecanut,s 
thrive  and  bear  well  on  the  hill  sides,  and  there- 
fore the  Kandyans  ought,  I think,  to  jiay  the  same 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  xilant  as  the 
lowcountry  natives  pay  to  the  cultivation  of 
coconut.  It  takes  about  8 years  for  the  arecanut 
tree  to  come  into  full  bearing,  and  each  tree  will 
give  an  income,  on  an  a^•erage,  of  about  50  cents 
a year  from  the  time  it  begins  to  bear. 

One  great  evil  in  native  gardening  is  want  of 
method.  It  is  sickening  to  see  a.  garden  planted 
with  all  sorts  of  trees  but  without  any  order 
or  regard  to  the  growing  and  feeding  s^iace 
that  should  be  allowed  to  each  tree.  There  is 
much  to  be  taught  to  the  goiyas  even  in  the 
elements  of  I’ractical  Agriculture.  We  look  to  the 
Schoolof  Agriculturefor  the  required  imjirovement 
in  this  direction.  Agricultural  Instructors  ought 
to  be  sent  about  the  country.  They  could  learn 
much  themseh’es  while  inqiartiiig  useful  know- 
ledge, and  do  an  immense  <leal  of  good  to  the 
country  by  introducing  useful  jiroducts  from  one 
<listrict  to  an  other,  and  showing  the  X'eojile  how 
to  grow  them. 


I wish  all  Village  Schoolmasters  were  trained 
agriculturists.  Wewould  have  had  them  as  such 
if,  as  the  founder  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
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intended,  we  had  the  Normal  School  also  in  con- 
nection with  this  useful  Institution. 

I find  that  the  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction 
has  expressed  his  regret  at  the  closing  of  the 
Normal  School  in  several  of  his  reports.  Is  it  too 
late  now  to  have  a class  for  training  teachers  also 
at  the  School  of  Agriculture  ? Now  that  there  is 
to  be  a Technical  School,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  a class  for  training  teachers  in  Agriculture 
and  Technology. 

There  is  little  hope  of  teaching  Scientific  Agri- 
culture to  the  old  goiyas.  We  must  begin  with 
school  boys.  Every  schoolmaster  ought  to  have 
an  experimental  garden  in  connection  with  his 
school.  If  he  is  a trained  agriculturist,  he  will 
know  what  to  grow  and  how  to  grow.  A taste 
for  gardening  and  a desire  for  competition  could 
be  created  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  by  holding 
annual  exhibitions  and  awarding  prizes.  For  all 
these  we  ought  to  have  teachers  of  the  right 
stamp.  They  could  only  be  got  by  proper 
training. 

^ 

THE  CULTIVATION  OP  GINGER. 

(Zinffiber  Officinale.) 

By  W.  a.  i)E  Silva. 

The  ginger  plant  thrives  in  warm  and  temperate 
climates.  It  is  herbaceous  in  its  nature,  but  the 
plant  is  not  an  annual,  though  it  is  treated  as  such 
in  cultiration. 

The  ginger  iilant  was  known  from  times  far 
remote,  and  ginger  was  an  article  of  import 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  the  original  home  of  ginger  is  the 
country  bordering  the  Red  Sea,  as  it  was  from  the 
Red  Sea  ports  that  the  spice  was  exported.  But 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
as  evidenced  by  historical  records,  that  India  was 
the  original  home  of  the  plant.  The  generic 
name  Zingiber  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit.  At 
the  present  day  the  ginger  plant  is  cultivated 
to  a large  extent  in  India,  Cochin,  Africa,  and 
Jamaica. 

The  plant  is  said  to  attain  to  the  height  of 
from  three  to  four  feet,  but  in  Ceylon  we  do  not 
see  it  grow  to  more  than  half  that  height. 

The  cultivation  of  ginger  is  carried  on  in  the 
villages  of  Ceylon  to  a small  extent  as  a garden 
crop.  The  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Cotta  pro- 
duces a large  quantity  of  ginger  rhizomes. 

As  this  plant  thrives  well  only  on  very  good 
soils  and  produces  well  under  good  treatment,  the 
cultivation  is  confined  to  small  patches  on  which 
the  cultivators  can  bestow  the  care  and  attention 
the  plants  requirefor  theirsuccessfiilgrowth.  How- 
ever, it  is  a very  paying  crop,  and  on  that  account 
tlie  extension  of  its  cultivation  is  very  desirable. 

In  cultivating  ginger  in  Ceylon,  the  land  is 
well  tilled  and  covered  with  leaf  refuse  which 
is  afterwards  burnt.  After  the  process-  of  burn- 
ing, all  pieces  of  unl)urnt  twigs  and  bits  of  root 
are  carefully  removed,  and  the  ashes  are  well 
mixed  with  the  soil.  Then  beds  arc  made  3 feet 
in  breadth,  and  sometimes  double  that  size,  from 
12  to  21  foot  in  length  as  the  case  may  be. 
After  these  beds  are  carefully  levelled,  the  sots 
of  ginger  are  jdantcd  at  distances  of  nine  by 
twelve  inches.  The  sets  are  selected  from  thin 


rhizomes  which  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  leaving 
one  or  more  buds  which  spring  up  a few  days 
after  they  are  planted. 

The  planting  done,  the  beds  are  covered  with 
old  straw  or  leaf  refuse  ; the  former  is  preferred, 
as  it  could  be  evenly  sju-ead  without  much  diffi- 
culty. This  process  is  of  great  aid  to  the  grow- 
ing ginger,  as  by  it  a check  is  given  to  the  growth 
of  weeds  which,  if  permitted  to  establish  them- 
selves at  this  stage  of  cultivation,  are  sufficient 
to  spoil  the  whole  crop.  Besides,  it  helps  to 
retain  a certain  amount  of  moisture  by  prevent- 
ing excessive  evaporation  in  dry  weather,  and  in 
due  time  when  the  ]dants  are  most  in  need  of 
manure,  the  straw  or  leaf  refuse  supplies  this 
want  after  a process  of  decay. 

Ginger  is  generally  planted  by  the  end  of 
March  and  April,  and  the  croji  is  obtained  in  ten 
to  eleven  months.  The  soil  is  then  dug  up  and  the 
rhizomes,  commonly  called  roots,  are  gathered. 

A large  quantity  of  ginger  sets  is  necessary  for 
planting  purposes,  an  acre  of  land  requiring  from 
six  to  ten  hundredweights.  The  results  are 
generally  very  encouraging,  as  the  yield  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  fold  yielding  eighty  to  hundred 
cwts.  per  acre.  Ginger  is  seldom,  if  ever,  dried  by 
the  cultivators  of  Ceylon.  The  produce  being  so 
limited,  it  is  all  consumed  in  a raw  state.  The 
price  of  a iiound  of  ginger  varies  from  two  to 
eight  cents  according  to  the  supply  in  the 
market. 

Ginger  is  used  in  all  countries  as  a condiment 
and  a medicine  xjossessing  carminative  properties. 
Indian  and  Sinhalese  medical  Avorks  abound  in 
the  uses  and  the  jpraises  of  this  medicine,  and  it 
is  knoAvn  as  Maha-Awushadha,  or  the  great 
medicine. 

As  a commercial  product  it  is  known  in  a dried 
state  ; and  in  chemists’  shops  is  sold  in  the  form 
of  a j)owder, — the  dried  root  being  known  as  race 
(rais)  ginger.  There  are  two  kinds  of  dried  ginger, 
one  of  a brownish  colour  and  the  other  white ; 
the  white  ginger  is  produced  by  bleaching  the 
rhizomes  in  chlori  ! 5 of  lime. 

The  cultwation  of  this  product  in  an  extensive 
scale  would  no  doubt  prove  to  be  a profitable 
one  in  some  parts  of  the  Island  where  the  soil  is 
rich  and  the  rainfall  favourable.  It  may  per- 
haps be  also  cultivated  rvitli  success  under  irri- 
gation, and  its  cultivation  is  to  be  recommended 
in  the  neglected  soils  of  the  tank  districts. 

The  curing  of  ginger  for  market  purposes  is  very 
little  understood  here.  When  merely  boiled  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  the  rhizomes  shrivel  up,  and 
turn  black.  The  following  process  is  said  to 
yield  very  good  marketable  ginger,  and  is  the 
process  adopted  in  Cochin  and  other  countries 
where  a large  export  trade  exists. 

“The  rhizomes  of  ginger  when  dug  out  are 
thoroughly  well  scrubbed  in  water  Avith  a hard 
brush  until  every  particle  of  earth  is  removed  and 
then  steeped  for  anight  in  a pretty  strong  solution 
of  limeAvater  (one  ounce  of  unslacked  lime  to  the 
gallon),  then  well  rinsed  in  clean  water  and 
dried  sloAvly.” 



BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Section  II.  Timbeb. 

By  a P’actoby  Apphentice. 

There  are  nearly  90  timber  trees  in  Ceylon, 
but  the  folloAving  are  the  chief  and  the  most 
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extensively  used,  and  with  which  almost  every 
Ceylonese  architect  and  carpenter  is  well  ac- 
quainted. 

Halmililla  is  extensively  used  for  carts,  wag- 
gons, house  buildings,  tubs  and  casks.  T-his 
wood  is  the  best  for  oil  casks  in  the  island. 
On  account  of  its  fine  grains  it  is  chiefly  used 
for  works  which  have  to  bear  great  strains : its 
durability  is  from  10  to  80  years. 

Palu. — The  colour  of  this  timber  is  a dark  red, 
it  is  largely  used  for  bridges  and  buildings,  and 
it  can  also  be  safely  used  for  underground  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  second  heaviest  wood  (Na  being 
the  first)  in  the  island:  its  durability  is  from  10 
to  70  years. 

Buruta.—^\\0  colour  of  this  timber  is  a yellow- 
ish white,  it  is  e.xtensively  used  for  bridges, 
waggon  wheels,  bullock  carts,  oil  presses,  build- 
ings and  furniture : it  durability  is  from  10  to 
80  year.s. 

Na,  known  ns  iron  wood,  resembles  Palu  in 
colour,  it  is  the  heaviest  wood  (from  whence 
the  name  iron  wood)  in  the  island.  Its  dura- 
bility is  from  10  to  60  years  ; it  can  be  used 
for  bridges  and  buildings,  and  oil  can  be  obtained 
from  the  nut. 

Suriya  is  a timber  admirable  for  carriages, 
hackeries  and  gunstocks,  but  is  not  so  durable 
as  halmililla. 

Itamanidella  is  a timber  used  for  common 
house  buildings.  Very  durable  fences  can  be 
made  from  sticks. 

Teak. — There  are  three  different  kinds  of  teak  : 
Ceylon  teak,  Cochin  teak,  and  Moulmein  teak. 
The  first-named  is  extensively  used  for  bridges 
and  buildings,  the  second  and  third  for  waggons, 
carts  and  arrack  casks;  it  is  used  for  arrack 
casks  because  the  wood  imparts  a fine  colour 
and  flavour  to  the  arrack. 

Cocoyiut  is  an  excellent  timber  for  fancy  boxes 
and  furniture. 

Mai  Buruta. — Next  to  Calamander  this  wood 
is  the  most  valuable  ; it  is  excellent  for  furniture. 

Kalumediriya  (Calamander)  is  a scarce  and 
beautiful  wood,  the  most  valuable  for  ornamental 
purposes  in  the  island. 

Kaluwara.—A  very  valuable  wood  largely  used 
for  furniture. 

The  following  woods  are  used  for  underground 
purposes : — Galmendora,  Beriya,  Buruta,  Kaha 
Mililla,  Keta  Kala,  Mi,  Mian  Mililla,  Muruta, 
Palu. 


NOTES  FEOM  INDIA. 

(Being  translated  extracts  from  letters  by  a 
Sinhalese  gentleman.) 

The  cultivation  of  the  “King”  orange  is 
carried  on  to  a large  extent  in  India.  These 
oranges  ere  of  excellent  quality,  and  are  of  the 
size  of  an  average  husked  coconut — the  price  of 
each  fruit  being  about  3 cents.  King-orange  is 
cultivated  most  commonly  in  the  hill  district, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  grow 
well  in  Ceylon  and  become  a favourite  fruit, 
proving  at  the  same  time  more  paying  than  our 
“ Sweet-limes.” 


Gram  (cicer)  is  extensively  grown  in  many 
])arts  of  India,  If  it  can  be  succes.sfully  grown 


in  Ceylon,  it  would  be  better  that  the  amount 
required  for  home  consumption  should  be  pro- 
duced in  Ceylon  than  that  large  sums  of  money 
should  leave  the  Island  to  pay  for  the  exported 
article. 


Large  quantities  of  pomegranate,  which  is 
largely  produced  in  Persia,  are  brought  over  to 
India.  These  pomogranates  havo  a splendid  flavour, 
and  are  superior  to  anything  we  have  in  Ceylon. 


[We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Hemachandra  Jayakody, 
of  Galahityawa  Vernacular  Boys’  School — the 
writer  of  the  above  notes — for  a packet  of  king 
orange  seeds,  some  of  which  have  been  put  down 
at  the  School  of  Agriculture,  the  rest  having  been 
distributed.  Mr.  Jayakody,  we  understand,  is 
visiting  India  to  study  Sanscrit  literature.  We 
qope  he  will  continue  to  jot  down  any  point  of 
interest  to  us  in  his  travels,  and  let  hs  have 
the  benefit  of  them. — Ed.] 

♦ 

THE  GEAPE  VINE. 

( Vitis  Yinifera.) 

I.  Botany  and  Genebad  Description. — This 
is  a trailing  deciduous  hardy  shrub  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Ampelideae,  and 
climbs  by  means  of  tendrils.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  deeply  serrated,  commonly  divided 
into  three  and  sometimes  five  lobes,  and  have 
long  foot  stalks.  The  flowers,  arranged  in  lateral 
clusters  in  the  form  of  a raceme,  are  of  a green- 
ish white  colour  and  have  a fragrant  odour.  The 
caly.x  is  cut  into  five  segments,  and  the  petals, 
which  are  whitish  and  five  in  number,  soon  drop. 
The  fruit  is  a one-celled  round  or  oval  berry  with  a 
smooth  skin.  The  colour  of  the  berry  may  be 
green,  white,  red,  yellow,  amber  and  black,  or  a 
blending  of  two  or  more  of  these  colours  according 
to  the  variety.  The  fruit  should  enclose  five  small 
heart  or  pear-shaped  stones,  but  as  a rule  it 
seldom  contains  more  than  three  seeds.  The 
size  and  consistency  of  the  grape  vary  much 
according  to  circumstances. 

2.  History. — The  age  to  which  the  vine  will 
attain  is  very  great.  It  is  supposed  to  equal,  if 
not  surpass,  the  oak  in  point  of  longevity.  Vine- 
yards have  been  known  to  flourish  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  the  vine  is  said  to  have  been  culti- 
vated from  the  time  of  Noah.  The  native  country 
of  the  vine  is  considered  to  be  Persia  or  the  South 
of  Asia  Minor.  Prom  there  it  passed  into  Egj'pt, 
Greece  and  Sicily : from  Sicily  to  Italy,  Spain 
and  France.  It  was  probably  introduced  to 
England  by  Eoman  Catholic  Monks  or  Fathers  in 
the  third  century^  To  Ceylon  and  to  Jaffna  in 
particular  where  it  thrives  so  well,  it  must  have 
also  been  introduced  by  them  during  the  rule  of 
the  Portuguese.  Even  at  the  present  day  some 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Fathers  are  found  to  be 
expert  in  Viticulture.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
1 quote  as  follows  from  “Notes  from  a Traveller’s 
Diary,”  on  page  22  of  the  last  September  number 
of  this  Magazine,  where  the  writer  speaking  of 
Father  Assauw’s  garden  at  Wahakotte  says : — 
“ What  struck  me  most  was  a robust  grape  vine, 
which  had  been  grown  experimentally,  laden  with 
fruit.  » * • lather  Assauw,  encouraged  by 

his  succe.ss,  is  about  to  extend  his  vineyard.” 
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3.  Vaeieties. — The  varieties  of  tlie  vine  are 
very  numerous,  partly  from  its  antiquity,  partly 
from  the  influence  of  climates  and  soils  in  chang- 
ing the  qualities  of  grapes,  and  partly  from  new 
so'ds  being  procured  from  seed  by  cross-fertili- 
sation. Horticulturists  base  their  classification 
of  grape-vines  on  the  character  of  the  stems, 
shoots,  leaves,  flowers,  bunches  or  berries. 
Clemente,  a Spanish  writer,  describes  120  varieties, 
comprising  them  in  two  sections,  downy  and 
smooth-leaA'ed.  The  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  or 
Alexandria  varieties  are  among  the  best. 

E.  T.  Hooee. 

Haputale,  23rd  Jan.  1891. 

( To  be . coutmued.) 


NEWS  FEOM  OLD  BOYS. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Juanis  writes:  — 

Nildandahinna,  a village  of  Walapane,  contains 
only  about  thirty  dwelling-houses,  and  is  forty 
miles  distant  from  Kandy.  The  inhabitants  who 
are  a verj'  poor  and  ignorant  lot,  depend  chiefly 
on  liurakkaii  and  Indian  corn  cultivation.  The 
soil  is  rich,  and  is  generally  of  a clay-loam  nature. 
Paddy-fields  occupy  many  of  the  hillsides,  and 
are  laid  out  in  terraces  which  are  irrigated  by 
streams  from  above : these  fields,  however,  are 
not  A'ery  profitable.  This  month  (February)  is 
the  sowing  time  for  the  maha  crop,  the  weather 
being  now,  as  it  was  last  month,  very  wet.  The 
rains  e.xtend  from  December  to  April.  During 
the  latter  part  of  last  year  I visited  a place 
known  as  Lemesuriergama  in  Uda-Hewaheta,  and 
prepared  nurseries  and  land  for  tea,  coffee,  cotton, 
arecanuts  and  paddy,  and  supervised  the  laying 
down  of  land  under  grass.  The  transplanting 
of  the  paddy  ought  to  be  done  now,  but  is  being 
delayed  for  want  of  water,  which  is  a great  draw- 
back in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  work  of 
cutting  a canal  from  Bodi-ela  has  been  suspended 
for  a time  owing  to  washing  away  of  a part  of  the 
excavation  by  heavy  rain  a little  time  ago.  The 
Nildandahinna  experimental  gardens,  known  before 
as  the  Belief  Gardens,  Walapane,  were  originally 
planted  with  different  varieties  of  cotton,  castor- 
oil,  tobacco  and  grass.  Now  they  contain  dhall, 
arrowroot,  sweet  potatoes,  betel,  yams  and  native 
vegetable.s,  and  1 am  preparing  more  land  for 
sugarcane,  tea,  &c.  I am  intending  to  plant 
some  breadfruit  trees  which  1 have  applied  for. 

I put  down  J seer  paddy  in  a nursery  last  month, 
and  the  seedlings  will  be  shortly  tran.splanted 
into  a field  which  is  being  prepared  for  them 
at  jiresent. 

The  Assistant  Government  Agent,  Nuwara 
Eliya,  is  making  a jioble  effort  to  improve  the 
condition  and  pro, speeds  of  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants of  this  district. 

Mr.  William  Abeysuriya  writes:— 

Since  my  arrival  in  Wcligama  1 have  l)een 
engaged  in'  cleaning  land  for  tea,  sugarcane  and 
dliall.  I'l  I'ai'fs  of  my  proja-rty  Indian 

corn  thrivi-,s  well.  In  Ibis  district  citronclla  is 
largely  grown,  and  I intended  ]dan(ing  u\>  a por- 
tion of  my  land  with  it.  J'addy  cultivation  is 
carried  on  with  success  thougli  under  the  old 
system:  and  1 am  trying  to  introduce  the  new 
sydem  of  cultivation. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Prof.  W'allace  has  for  some  time  been  adopting 
the  plan  of  delivering  a course  of  about  thirty 
lectures  on  Agriculture  to  a batch  rural  of  school- 
masters evert^  year,  .so  as  to  better  equip  them 
for  the  work  of  teaching  agricultural  science 
in  the  schools  of  the  county  districts. 


Any  housekeeper,  according  to  the  Journal  of 
Health,  ought  to  be  able  to  detect  the  adulter- 
ation of  milk  without  trouble.  Let  her  take  a 
long  slender  bottle,  cleanse  it  well,  and  let  it 
dry  out.  If  then  it  is  filled  with  milk  and 
allowed  to  stand  in  a cool  place  for  forty-eight 
hours,  all  the  foreign  fluid  will  be  precipitated, 
that  i.s,  it  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle.  The  soured  milk  will  then  fill  the 
middle  of  the  bottle,  and  the  fatty  substance  will 
be  found  floating  on  the  top.  Sometimes  the  top 
will  be  a layer  of  cream,  then  will  come  a 
layer  of  albumen,  another  artificial  device  to 
make  the  milk  look  rich  ; then  will  come  the 
soured  milk,  azid  at  the  bottom  will  come  the 
foreign  water.  The  whole  scheme  of  deception 
can  be  read  at  a glance,  and  though  this  sort 
of  work  is  not  scientifically  satisfactory,  it  will 
always  bring  out  the  fundamental  fact — whether 
or  not  the  milk  is  normal. 


The  story  told  of  Lord  Hopetoun’s  housekeeper, 
announcing  on  his  arrival  after  absence  from 
home,  that  his  emu  had  laid  an  egg,  and  that 
as  his  lordship  was  away  she  (the  housekeeper) 
had  put  it  under  the  biggest  goose  she  could  find, 
is  matched  by  that  told  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  whom 
a county  schoolmaster  who  was  seeking  patron- 
age for  a literary  work,  wrote  asking  permission 
to  make  mention  of  his  lordship's  name  in  his 
pamjihlet  on  “ insect  pests.” 

Two  Doctors  of  Nantes  claim  to  have  dis- 
covered another  cure  for  tuberculosis,  and  base 
their  method  on  the  well-known  fact  that  goats 
are  incapable  of  being  infected  with  tuberculosis. 
Th.e  theory  of  these  Doctors  is  that  inasmuch 
as  the  blood  of  goats  must  possess  prophylactic 
properties  which  protect  them  against  tubercular 
disease,  the  transfusion  of  the  blood  of  those 
animals  into  that  of  human  or  animal  sufferers 
from  tuberculosis  must  give  to  the  latter  power 
to  resist  the  attack  of  the  malady. 

Mr.  R.  Hedger- AYallace,  late  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  a student  of  Prof.  Wallace  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has,  we  learn  from 
an  Australian  paper,  been  making  a lecturing 
tour  through  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 


The  .second  year  students  at  the  School  of 
Agriculture  include  Johannes,  Dias,  Vairamuttu, 
Perera,  Salgado,  Amarawickrama,  and  Dias 
Bandaranayake. 

The  following  are  the  new  boys  admitted  in 
January: — Dias,  Ayaturai,  Fernando,  Nallatamby, 
Atha])athu,  Kehelpannela,  Abeyesekere,  Banda, 
Savai-imuttu,  Kumarasinghe,  Alwis,  Gunewardene, 
Romail,  Perei'a,  and  Thiedman — the  last  three 
Izeing  day  scholars, 
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At  a meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Improvement 
Society  held  in  the  School  Reading-room,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Johannes  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
“ The  Fruit-trees  of  Ceylon.” 


Among  the  visitors  at  the  .school  last  month 
were  Rev.  Dr.  Sliesliadri,  and  his  son  Mr. 
Sheshadri,  M.R.A.C.,  a distinguished  agricultural 
student.  The  two  gentlemen  were  on  their  way 
from  Bombay  to  Japan,  and  intend  doing  a trip 
i-ound  the  world. 


Received  with  thanks  for  the  School  Museum, 
2 fossil  shells  (gasteropods)  and  a liead  carved 
in  limestone,  both  from  India,  the  gift  of  L. 
E.  Blaz(5,  Esq. 

Acknowledged  with  thanks,  St,  Thomas’s  College 
and  Richmond  College  Magazines.  The  former 
has  just  entered  on  its  eighteenth  year. 


Erratum — In  January  number : in  first  article, 
line  three,  for  south  read  youth. 
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H|THES;BOTANICjpAIlDENS®OF,^^YLON. 

ROM  ^Dr.'^  Trimen'a  interesting 
Report,  of  which  we  give  the 
main  portions  as  a special 
“Supplement  with  this  issue  of 
the  Tropical  Agriculturist,  we 
gather,  that  during  1890  quite 
a number  of  plants,  which 
are  enumerated,  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Peradeniya  Gardens.  Amongst  these  was  that 
wonder  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  Ooco-de-mer  palm, 


ohona  Plantations  to  yield  a superior  fuel  when 
quite  young,  and  this  species  will  be  tried  in 
Ceylon,  as  we  had  received  notice  of  the  posting 
to  our  address  of  6 lb.  of  the  acorns,  just  before 
we  sat  down  to  pen  this  notice.  An  Indian  oak 
having  given  such  results,  the  English  oak  is  surely 
worthy  of  a trial.  It  is  here,  of  course,  of  quicker 
growth  than  in  its  native  habitat.  When  are  we  to 
see  the  Forest  Department  utilizing  on  a large 
scale,  for  arboreal  experiments,  the  vast  tracts  of 
patana  laud  stretching  in  all  directions  from  Hakgala 
and  Nuwara  Eliya  ? 


to  which  the  eccentric  speculations  of  General 
Gordon  have  added  a new  interest.  The  abstraction 
of  the  flower  is  discreditable  and  vexatious.  Some 
readers  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  seed 
of  this  palm  takes  no  less  than  ten  years  to  ripen  1 
A specimen  of  the  most  imperial  of  all  the  palm 
tribe,  the  talipot,  is,  visitors  will  be  glad  to  learn, 
in  full  blossom  in  the  Gardena  at  Peradeniya. 
The  rainfall  at  this  place,  1,600  feet  above  the 
level  of  Colombo  and  on  the  banks  of  our  greatest 
river,  was  82-18  inches,  or  about  2j  inches  under 
the  average,  that  average  itself  being  lower  by 
2i  inches  than  that  of  the  Colombo  rainfall.  The 
visitors  to  Peradeniya  (mostly  strangers)  numbered 
1,454.  A new  and  enlarged  edition,  the  3rd,  of 
the  interesting  Handbook  has  been  prepared. 
Large  space  is  devoted  to  the  beautiful  mountain 
gardens  at  Hakgala,  for  which  Mr.  Nock  has  done 
so  much  during  the  nine  years  of  his  incumbency. 
A bed  of  the  comparatively  rare  and  striking  red 
balsam,  Impatiens  Walkerii,  has  been  added  to  the 
attractions  of  the  Gardens,  and  the  grand  fernery 
has  been  entirely  remodelled  and  greatly  improved. 
With  reference  to  the  complaint  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  3,000  plants  of  English  oak  which  are 
available,  and  that  the  Botanical  Department  has 
not  sufficient  means  to  plant  them  out,  surely 
this  is  a work  which  the  Forest  Department  ought 
specially  to  undertake.  Planted  pretty  closely,  the 
trees  might  be  thinned  out  and  their  quality  as 
fuel  tested.  An  Assam  oak,  Quercus  serrata,  has 
been  found  by  Mr.  Gammie  of  the  Darjiling  Cin- 


As  we  noticed  at  the  time.  May  1890 
was  remarkable  at  Hakgala  for  a wealth  of 
floral  beauty.  On  one  day  610  distinct  species 
and  varieties  were  in  flower,  including  60  distinct 
varieties  of  roses  of  which  some  had  hundreds 
of  flowers.  Tourist  visitors  have  greatly  increased, 
the  names  for  1890  numbering  1,319.  Elk,  porcu- 
pines and  hares  have  waged  annoying  warfare 
against  some  of  Mr.  Nook’s  plants,  and  sportsmen 
ought  to  wage  war  against  these  specimens  of  our 
fauna  in  turn.  The  monsoon  weather  of  the  year 
was  abnormally  light  in  wind  and  rain,  with  more 
thunder,  however,  than  had  been  observed  for  9 years. 
The  air  temperature  went  down  to  40°  on  23rd 
December,  the  thermometer  on  the  grass  marking 
37°.  Sharp  frosts  occurred  at  Sita  Eliya,  close  by. 
The  maximum  temperature  of  the  air  was  78-2  on 
May  12th.  The  mean  temperature  ranged  from 
58-6  in  December,  to  66-2  in  May.  The  rainfall  for 
the  year  was  only  79'97  inches,  less  by  16’55 
inches  than  the  average.  Interesting  details  are 
given  regarding  the  Tropical  Gardens  at  Henarat- 
goda,  with  a climate  hotter  by  nearly  20°  than 
that  of  Hakgala,  and  in  connection  with  the  dying 
of  plants  in  the  Anuradhapura  Garden,  we  get  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  series  of  “terribly”  dry  years, 
which  have  nearly  evaporated  Kalawewa  to  dryness 
and  left  the  tanks  at  Anuradhapura  to  suffer  in 
sympathy.  The  Badulla  Garden  is  fast  becoming 
attractive,  the  one  drawback  being  the  ravages, 
especially  in  nurseries,  of  the  termites — the  “white 
ants”  of  non-scienlifio  parlance.  Interchanges  of 
plants  and  seeds  have  been  on  a diminished  scale, 
and  Dr.  Trimen  expresses  anxiety  to  see  private 
nurserymen  relieve  his  department  of  the  task  of 
making  up  wardian  cases  of  plants.  The  wonderful 
progress  of  tea  is  contrasted  with  the  decadence 
of  coffee,  of  which  only  86,000  cwt.  were  shipped 
from  Ceylon  in  1890.  Twenty  years  previously  the 
culminating  export  of  over  one  million  of  cwt.  was 
reached  and  simultaneously  the  fatal  fungus  began 
its  deadly  work.  Much  interesting  information  is 
given  regarding  cacao,  and  Dr.  Trimeu  com- 
plains of  the  absence  of  visible  results  from 
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the  large  number  o£  seed  pods  disseminated  l! 
by  hia  department  for  the  use  of  the  natives. 
Sanguine  expectations  are  entertained  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Fard  rubber  tree,  if  grown  by  the  Forest 
Department  on  a large  scale.  As  a result  of 
Dr.  Trimen’s  visit  to  Java,  we  may  expect  the 
medicinal  pepper  known  as  “ cubebs  ” to  be  added 
to  our  economical  products,  together  with  other 
useful  plants.  Nutmegs  are  noticed  as  likely  to  be 
profitably  grown  in  the  lowcountry.  Our  own  ex- 
periments have  proved  that  they  are  not  happy  in 
tlie  ordinary  conditions  which  suit  tea  and  coconuts. 
They  evidently  require  deep  soil  or  very  careful 
culture.  From  the  information  given.  New  Zealand 
flax  would  seem  to  be  tlte  fibre  plant  to  which 
attention  ought  to  be  directed  by  planters.  An 
experiment  by  Mr.  Nook  on  a plant  grown  under 
favourable  conditions  showed  that  an  acre  of  similar 
plants  would  yield  54  tons  of  leaves.  Say  that  40 
tons  were  the  average  and  that  the  result  in  clean 
fibre  was  10  tons,  it  looks  as  if  this  ought  to  pay  ? 
There  is  a plant  of  Phormium  tenax  in  flower  and  seed 
on  Abbotsford,  just  now,  and  the  resemblance  to 
“Indian  shot”  isstriking.  Theplantgrowsluxurianlly 
at  high  altitudes  ; and  by  mere  separation  of  the 
leaves,  good  fibre  string  is  obtained.  We  should 
like  to  see  an  experiment  made  with  the  long  tough 
leaves  of  the  “hot  ]poket  ” {Tritoma  revaria).  The 
details  of  the  partially  successful  attempt  to  grow 
apples  at  Hakgala  and  the  most  encouraging  trials 
of  potatoes  are  interesting  and  ought  to  be  useful. 
The  successful  growth  of  “ blackbeiries”  (such  a 
favourite  fruit  in  the  United  States)  from  English 
seed  is  also  interesting,  and  planters  ought  to  have 
soma  of  these  plants  in  their  gardens  for  dessert 
and  tart  fruits.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Trimen 
has  been  aiding  to  the  Fiora  of  Oeylon,  and  that 
materials  are  being  got  ready  for  the  loug-promieed 
Botanical  Handbook.  When  it  does  appear,  we 
trust  it  may  contain  or  be  accompanied  by  coloured 
portraits  of  some  of  our  most  characteristic, 
beautiful  and  peculiar  plants, — such  as  the  doons, 
kumbuks,  balsams  and  nilus.  The  Museum  is  ex- 
tending, and  the  Laboratory  is  occupied  by  a fresh 
student  from  England.  The  sales  of  plants  and 
seeds,  which  have  been  decreasing,  realized  B2,280, 
while  the  total  cost  of  the  establishments  has 
been  E41,535.  The  money  is  well  spent,  and  the 
colony  is  repaid  by  the  presence  and  advice  of  so 
eminent  a scientific  expert  as  the  Direc;or;  while 
the  Gardens,  besides  affording  means  of  humanizing 
recreation  to  the  local  inhabitants,  add  largely  to 
the  attractions  of  scenery  and  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical vegetation  which  the  island  offers  to  visitors 
from  Europe,  America,  Australia,  India  and  othec 
countries, 

^ 

Kakwana  Gem.ming  Opehations— Sale  ov  Gems.— 
Jan.  14th  : — Mr.  Ju -lice  Dias  has  been  on  a visit  to  his 
estutcB,  and  wiil  see  the  new  factory  for  them  which 
has  been  erected  since  his  last  visit  and  fitted  up  with 
machinery  With  the  best  and  latest  improvement. 
Mr.  Biddeley  proceeded  to  Colombo  a few  days  ago 
with  a quantity  of  gems.  Fine  sapphires  are  still 
found  on  Kangwallatenue  estate.  Mr.  F.  L.  Shaud 
also  wont  to  Colombo  with  Mr.  Baildoley.  The  natives 
Hropushingou  with  gemming,  but  are  cot lioing  much. 
The  plumbago  pit  on  Barra  estate  i,s  beiug  woiked 
vigorously,  and  a large  (juantity  of  plumbago  was  des- 
p.'itched  to  Colombo  on  the  10th  itist.  Illicit  gemming 
iH  etill  going  ou  on  ffacdopauu  and  the  Crown  lands.  Mr. 
.John  Brown  of  the  Cninitjorcial  Company  paid  a visit 
till!  other  day  to  Ilatlierleigh  os' ate.  On  Wednesday 
last  there  was  a sale  of  germ  on  Bolliatemio.  The 
utoii'H  were  not  very  valuable  iind  (hero  were  only 
thrcolots.  The  first  lot  fetched  J1235  ; the  second  lot 
U80  ; and  the  third  lot  liOU,  Most  of  the  gems  sold 
wore  Bupphires. — Local  “ Timoe.” 


The  AECHffiOLOGicAL  Surveyor,  Maubab,  during 
a recent  visit  to  Idamesvaram  gained  some  interest- 
ing information  on  the  ceremonies  performed  by 
pilgrims  while  on  their  journey  to  and  at  that 
shrine.  He  inspected  the  sacred  bathing  place  of 
Dhanishkod),  at  present  situated  at  the  end  of  a 
long  strip  of  sand  about  16  miles  south  east  from 
Ramesvarain.  It  is  'Considered  sacred  as  being  the 
meeting  place  of  the  waters  of  the  two  seas — 
Mahothathi  (north)  and  Bathnakaram  ('south). 
There  are  no  ancient  tuildings  at  the  present 
bathing  place  ; and  on  inquiry  he  learned  that  the 
sea  is  receding  at  this  point  and  the  land  has 
advanced  at  the  rate  of  about  5 miles  in  the  last 
40  years.  A narrow  strip  of  shallow  water  separates 
Dhanishkodi  from  an  island  about  15  miles  long, 
and  when  this  strip  silts  up,  as  it  is  steadily  doing, 
the  pilgrims  will  have  to  travel  other  15  miles  to 
the  meeting  of  the  waters. — Madras  Mail,  Deo.  6th. 

Sib  Charles  Bruce,  k.  c.  h.  a.,  writes  in  the 
current  number  of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazint 
on  British  Guiana — its  history,  its  present  condition 
and  its  prospects.  After  briefly  referring  to  the 
discovery  of  Guiana  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  and  the 
subsequent  visits  to  the  country  of  other  enterpris- 
ing spirits  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Sir  Charles  pro- 
ceeds to  recount  its  cessions  and  retrocessions  and 
conquests,  its  boundaries,  and  the  physical  features 
of  the  Colony  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The 
legislative  machinery  is  also  briefly  described, 
together  with  tho  people,  the  fauna,  and  the 
religious  and  educational  systems.  Sir  Charles 
commends  the  absence  of  prejudice  Bgainet  the 
coloured  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  and  remarks 
that  the  African  race  is  rapidly  coming  forward  in 
the  mansgement  of  plantations  and  other  com- 
mercial enterprise.  He  thinks  that  great  credit  is 
due  to  the  Dutch  for  the  admirable  soier.tifio  and 
technical  skill  with  which  they  planned  and  ac- 
complished the  settlement  of  Guiana,  and  describes 
tho  methods  of  the  Hollanders  at  some  length.  In 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles,  the  prosperity  of 
British  Guiana  is  the  offspring  of  sugar,  and  it  is 
only  the  enterprises  and  monetary  resouroes  of  tho 
planters  that  have  saved  the  Colony  from  the  de- 
pression of  the  sugar  industry  which  has  seriously 
affected  the  West  Indian  islands.  Among  those  who 
liave  been  ohiefl_,  instrumenlal  in  enabling  British 
Guiana  to  struggle  against  tlie  menacing  increase 
in  the  beet  crop,  “ a prominent  place  will  be 
universally  conceded  to  Mr.  Quinton  Hogg,  who  has 
spared  neither  money  nor  his  own  intelligent 
energy  in  introducing  and  perfecting  the  new  pro- 
cess by  which  sugar  is  extracted  from  the  cane  by 
diffusion."  Sir  Charles  adds  that  the  Government 
are  making  persistent  and  strenuous  efforts  to  develop 
the  vast  dormant  resouroes  of  the  Colony,  and  the 
low  rate  at  which  land  can  be  brought  is  certainly 
calculated  to  encourage  the  agricultural  industry. 
The  discovery  of  gold  gave  British  Guiana  hopes  as 
to  its  mineral  wealth,  and  mining  for  the  metal  is 
now  pursued  to  some  extent,  while  some  regions 
have  but  recently  (.'.'’en  proved  diamondiffrous.  “At 
a time  when  much  Sf'tish  capital  is^  seeking  in- 
vestment in  the  sphere  British  influence  in 
South  Africa,  and  elsewhere  t,J.^°S6ther  outside  the 
sphere  of  British  influence,  it  maj"  adrnitted  to 
be  the  duty  of  all  concerned  in  the 
of  the  outlying  provinces  of  our  own 
invite  attention  to  fields  for  the  investmenv 
capital  within  its  limits.”  The  Colony  at  present 
is  too  deficient  in  labour  and  capital  to  take 
advantage  of  its  unquestionable  natural  wealth, 
and  a more  venal  motive,  as  well  as  jiatriotism, 
should  lead  B.-itish  investors  to  turn  their  millions 
into  West  Indian  channels  instead  of  persistently 
ignoring  them  for  foreign  republiqs. — Colonies  and 
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CEYLON  UPCOUNTEY  PLANTINO  EEPOET. 

P.  A.  MEETING — LENGTHY  BEPOHI — SUGGESTION — CUBEBS 
— P.  A.  SECRETAKYSHIP — WEATHER — TEA — DRUNKEN 
COOLIES  AND  DRUNKEN  PLANTERS — AN  INDIAN  STAKE- 
SURGEON  ON  MALARIA — DRINKING  GOOD  WATER  AS  A 
MEANS  OF  PRVENTIN0  SUNSTROKE. 

Feb.  22ad. 

The  annual  meeting  of  tho  Planters’  Assooiatioa 
is  becoming  every  year  more  and  more  dreadful 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  report.  Forty-five 
minutes  occupied  in  reading  it,  to  an  audience  some 
of  whom  were  talking,  some  few  listening,  many 
yawning,  and  all  more  or  lesj  bored'L  one  would 
think  it  is  hard  enough  on  the  Secretary  to  com- 
pile this  voluminous  record  ; but  to  have  to  read 
it  alter  it  has  been  got  up,  seems  cruelty.  If  it 
be  an  essential  that  the  report  be  read  it  would 
be  a wise  thing,  I think,  to  make  it  the  last  part  of 
the  programme ; and  then,  those  who  really  care 
to  hear  the  record  of  tho  year’s  doings  gabbled 
over  can  indulge  themselves  to  their  hearts’  con- 
tent. As  it  is  at  present,  much  valuable  time  is 
wasted,  which  might  well  be  spent  on  other  and  more 
important  matters.  The  report  is  no  doubt  a very 
praiseworthy  production,  and  the  sweep  of  tho  net 
is  so  extensive  that  anything  that  but  touches  the 
planter’s  interest  is  lauded,  and  made  a prize  of. 
But  when  you  think  of  the  many  legitimate  topics 
which  rightly  call  for  attention  and  comment,  and 
that  after  all  life  is  short,  all  zeal  ought  to  be 
repressed.  'This  may  be  hard  on  the  Secretary;  and 
if  he  feels  aggrieved  at  nut  having  his  full  awing, 
I for  my  part  would  willingly  vote  that  Mr.  Philip 
should  have  more  pay,  rather  than  that  wo  should 
have  more  report. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  growing  evil  of  over- 
reporting and  the  dangers  into  which  it  leads,  take 
this  passage  under  the  heading  of  minor  products  : — 
"Cubebs. — The  true  plant  yielding  Ihis  valuable 
berry  has  slill  to  be  intioluced  into  Ceylon,  all 
previous  introductions  having  turned  out  factitious.” 
Without  staying  to  notice  this  funny  use  of  the 
word  “factitious.”  1 would  ask  was  there  ever  a 
finer  specimen  of  the  evil  I complain  of  than 
what  I quote?  It  matches  the  historic  chapter  on 
tho  snakes  in  Iceland.  There  were  no  snakes  in 
Iceland;  and  there  are  no  “cubebs”  in  Ceylon  1 
If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  where  are  we  going 
to  end?  for  the  principle  which  would  allow  a 
paragraph  on  “cubebs,”  would  in  the  hands  of  a 
willing  and  voluminous  scribe  like  Mr.  Philip 
allow  almost  anything.  To  be  sura  if  the 
report  were  simply  printed,  and  one  could  read 
it  or  not  just  as  one  liked,  it  would  not  matter 
much  ; but  as  things  obtain  at  present,  if  you 
attend  the  annual  meeting  you  must  hear  the 
report,  and  what  a tiresome  time-destroying  thing, 
that  is,  we  all  know. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  Planters’  Association 
wi  h any  other  Secretary  than  Mr.  Philip  : but  of 
course  a time  will  come— may  it  be  long  distant — 
when  the  position  will  have  to  be  filed  by  some  o.ce 
else.  When  the  necessity  arises  to  appoint  a new 
Secretary,  whore  will  the  man  be  found  bold  enough 
to  undertake  tho  duties  ? If  these  yearly  reports 
go  on  increasing  in  volume  as  they  do,  the  very 


* Ilaa  onr  oorroapoudeut  hoard  how  tho  Yaukoe 
puts  it:  Spoechoa  (or  for  that  matter  Ileport-i)  should 
not  excend  (so  many)  miuutos;  for  if  “ ilo  ” is  not 
struck  in  that  time,  tho  speaker  or  Secretary  should 
give  up  horinff ! — In  respect  of  tho  ponderous  P.  A. 
lleport,  we  certainly  think  that  after  it  is  gone  over 
in  Oommitteo,  it  should  do  if  tho  hcadiiii/s  wore  road 
at  the  General  Bleeting,  and  then  if  any  momber 
wishes  what  is  said  under  any  one  head,  road  out  iu 
detail,  this  could  be  done.— Eo,  T.  A, 


thought  of  them  would  choke  ofi  all  except  the 
rashest. 

It  id  all  very  well  for  a man  who  likes  it,  to 
go  on  using  up  stationery  by  the  ream,  and  tilling 
innumerable  pages  of  foolscap  with  “ copy”;  but 
is  posterity  to  be  wholly  ignored  ? Lord  Brougham 
felt  that  Campbell’s  “ Lives  of  the  Chancellors  ” 
added  a fresh  sting  to  death  : but  these  bloated 
and  overgrown  reports  are  death  itself  : for  the 
post  of  Secretary  will  assuredly  become  extinct, 
when  the  present  incumbent  lakes  cfl  his  mantle 
and  lays  down  his  pen.  It  is  with  a view  to  prevent 
such  an  appalling  catastrophe,  and  before  things 
are  beyond  all  hope,  that  I draw  attention  to  the 
danger  ahead. 

Tho  weather  has  all  of  a sudden  changed,  and 
without  any  warning  we  have  been  dropped  as  it 
were  into  tho  hot  season.  I suppose  wo  may  got 
used  to  it,  but  meanwhile,  the  sun  is  broiling,  and 
the  days  are  hot. 

Tea  is  simply  doing  wonders,  and  there  has  been 
little  or  no  complaint  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
work  for  coolies,  as  often  happens  at  this  season. 
To  get  round  the  flush  in  time  is  what  bothers. 

To  see  ourselves  as  others  soe  us,  is  often  a re- 
velation; All  appu  the  other  day  informed  his 
master  that  the  coolies  were  all  drunk  in  the  lines. 
“Drunk?”  queried  the  planter.  “How  do  you  know 
they  aro  drunk?”  “I  know  they  are  drunk,  you 
can  hear  the  noise,”  was  the  answer.  “But  there 
might  be  noise  without  the  coolies  being  drunk,” 
continued  the  planter.  “ Sir,”  replied  the  appu, 
“when  master  gets  drunk  he  keeps  quiet,  but 
whan  a oooly  gets  drunk  he  makes  a noise,  bacomes 
quarrelsome  and  wants  to  fight,” 

I remember  in  the  old  days,  when  Colombo  Fort 
was  really  a fort,  hearing  of  two  upcountry  men, 
returning  from  a convivial  evening  being  challenged 
by  the  sentry.  " Who  goes  there?’  shouted  the 
guard,  and  the  reply  came  back  “ Just  twa  druokon 
planters  1” 

It  would  seem,  in  spite  of  all  temperance  teaching, 
that  those  old  worthies — rather  waworthies — are  not 
without  their  representatives  today.  More  is  the 

pity- 

A retired  Indian  Staff -Surgeon  was  writing 
last  month  in  the  Lancet  on  “Malaria,’’  and  giving 
general  advice  on  the  best  means  for  the  Anglo- 
Indian  to  preservG  his  health.  Now  that  the  hot 
weather  is  on  us,  it  may  not  be  out  of  the  way 
to  quote  the  following Good  drinking  water 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  preservation  of 
health,  for  the  incessant  drain  of  fluid  from  the 
system  by  perspiration  requires  a liberal  supply  of 
water,  and  though  the  result  is  prickly  heat,  the 
benefit  to  heallh  is  ample  compensation.  A long  drink 
of  cool— not  iced— water  before  and  after  exposure 
to  the  sun  is  an  almost  oertain  protection  against 
sunstroke,  provided  the  ivater  is  not  diluted  with 
a Utile  spirit.”  1 have  taken  the  liberty  to  italicize 
where  it  seems  to  me  that  the  point  comes  in. 

Peppercorn. 


MINES  AND  MINING  IN  CEYLON. 

We  have  frequently  had  our  attention  called  to  the 
unsystematic  mode  of  plumbago  mining  in  Ceylon,  and 
to  the  necessity  for  goveniment  interference,  more 
partioularlv  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  health 
and  lives  of  miners,  and  secondarily  with  the  view 
to  establishing  a sjstcmatic  mode  for  the  working  of 
mines  : we  shall  begin  by  describing  the  comiuou 
modes  adopted  by  the  Cmhaiese. 

A native  usually  drives  a shaft  as  far  as  he  can,  so 
long  as  he  is  able  to  contend  with  the  lluw  cf  water 
in  the  mine.  He  then  stops  working,  and  sflcrwards 
drives  galieries,  ami  this  he  cgqliuues  to  do  aa  long 
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as  his  lamps  will  burn,  but  the  moment  the  lamp 
are  extinguished  by  the  gases  coilected  in  the  gallery 
he  ceases  working  in  that  part  and  continues  upwards 
refilling  the  shaft  he  has  dug  with  the  is  from  the 
mine.  In  other  cases,  instead  of  sinking  a shaft  a large 
open  cutting  is  made,  in  which  they  follow  the  vein 
and  afterwards  run  galleries  as  occasion  may  require. 

They  have  no  system  for  ventilating  their  mines,  and 
the  result  is  that  after  a blast  much  time  has  fre- 
quently to  be  wasted  before  the  mine  is  sufficiently 
cleared  of  foul  gases  to  allow  working  to  be  resumed. 

Then  as  regards  the  timbering  of  mines.  The  great 

object  of  the  native  inoprietor  is  to  keep  his  expenses 
as  low  as  possible.  As  to  the  timber  he  is  using  he 
knows  nothing  of  its  strength,  and  is  quite  unable 
to  work  out  the  strain  it  will  stand.  He  doubtless 
knows  certain  timber  will  resist  damp,  and  is  stronger 
and  tougher  than  other  woods,  and  when  procurable 
would  probably  use  such  woods  in  preference,  but  as 
the  wood  is  generally  green  and  full  of  sap  it 
necessarily  cannot  resist  the  ravages  of  damp  as  it 
would  do  if  it  were  properly  seasoned.  The  result  of 
all  this  is  that  the  shafts  and  galleries  are  frequently 
insufficiently  timbered. 

The  windlass  used  is  frequently  insufficiently  strong, 
and  has  no  rachet-wheel  or  pawl,  so  that  serious 
accidents  may  occur  in  raising  and  lowering  miners. 
The  rope  used  is  the  ordinary  coir  rope  of  the  country, 
the  strength  of  which  doubtless  varies  very  much 
though  of  the  thickness,  according  to  where  it  has 
been  made  and  the  quality  of  the  fibre  used. 

Instead  of  the  rope  a ladder  is  frequently  used  by 
the  miners,  and  these  are  made  of  the  roughest 
materials  and  frequently  tied  with  jungle  rope  or  ordi- 
nary  coir  yaru.  There  is  no  regulated  distaoco  be- 
tween  the  rungs  of  the  ladder,  as  at  home,  there  the 
ladders  are  fixed  at  some  convenient  angle  with 
substantial  platforms  of  not  more  than  twenty  yards 
apart.  In  Oeylon  there  is  a perpendicular  ladder  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
how  highly  lubricated  the  wood  must  get  from  the 
hands  and  feet  of  the  natives  who  have  been  working 
plumbago,  the  great  danger  they  run  every  time  they 
mount  and  descend  can  be  vfell  conceived.  i 

There  is  no  inspection  of  the  miues,  and  last 
year  a very  serious  accident  occurred  in  one  of  the 
Eakwana  gem  pits,  leading  to  death  by  drowning.  _ 

The  Government  has  enacted  an  ordinance  by  which 
they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  control  over 
the  safety  of  the  miners,  but  as  yet  we  have  heard  of 
no  steps  being  taken  to  formulate  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  management  of  the  mines  such  as  are 

in  use  in  England.  . . , r,  4 

Of  course  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  Government 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  without  seeing  they  are 
carried  out,  and  for  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint 
an  inspector  of  mines  whose  orders  the  native  head- 
men should  see  carried  out.  A very  necessary  regula- 
tion  is  an  up-cast  and  down-cast  shaft,  or  in  the  case 
of  small  mines  at  least  of  an  adit,  otherwise  m case 
of  an  accident  in  tbs  main  shaft  the  miners  may  all 

be  buried.  „ . .1, 

As  an  example  of  the  want  of  feeling  amongst  the 
patives,  we  instance  the  case  of  a man  who  was  buried 
in  a gallery  through  the  falling  of  a large  mass  of  earth. 
His  companions,  taking  for  granted  he  would  bo  dead, 
were  simply  going  to  leave  him  there,  but  foitunately 
for  him,  a family  oenneotion  of  his  insisted  on  his  being 

dug  out— alive.  . , , o , j.  . ■ 

Trobahly  the  Government  might  fear,  when  first  in- 
troducing any  new  laws  and  regulations,  they  might 
eeriously  affect  the  plumbago  industry,  and  conse- 
iruently  the  revenue  obtained  therefrom.  This  per- 
hapH,  might  bo  Bufliiciont  to  cause  delay  in  introducing 

*^The  fear  that  may  ho  entertained  as  regards  any 
interference  with  the  trade  and  revenue  in  plumbago 
cau  only  be  very  short-lived,  as  the  new  regulations 
will  only  weed  out  of  those  proprietary  miners  who 
have  small  capital  and  are  unable  to  do  justice  to 
tha  men  they  employ;  but  it  will  havo  the  good 
clFeot  of  iuducing  a systematio  Ciass  of  mining  whicn 
can  only  bear  good  fruit.  I’or,  from  what  we  have 
jilways  heard,  (bat  the  further  down  the  uunos  ore 


carried,  the  larger  the  plumbago  veins  aud  better  the 
quality,  so  that  were  our  mines  worked  to  anything 
like  the  depth  of  some  English  mines,  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  plumbago  would  not  only  be  found 
in  larger  quantities,  but  the  quality  would  be  better. 

Wo  learn  from  a geological  friend  that  it  is  his 
opinion  that  our  metamorphic  rocks  when  they  were 
in  a sedimentary  form  previous  to  the  igneous  action 
which  crystalized  them,  carried  a large  amount  of  coal 
or  carboniferous  matter,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  lignite, 
and  that  the  igneous  action  which  crystalized  these  rooks 
which  must  have  been  under  great  pressure,  converted 
the  carboniferous  matter  into  graphite,  and  to  the 
same  igneous  action  must  be  attributed  the  upheaval 
of  our  rocks,  and  to  this  must  also  be  attributed  the 
more  01  less  vertical  position  of  many  of  our  graphite 
veins. 

Should  oui  friend  be  right  in  bis  surmises,  it  will 
be  easy  to  conceive  what  large  deposits  of  graphite  we 
may  find  when  mining  is  conducted  more  bj stematically 
and  at  greater  depths. 

There  is  still  another  matter  we  consider  deserving 
attention,  and  that  is  the  large  number  of  minerals 
dug  out  of  plumbago  mines,  aud  wbiob  doubtless  have 
some  value,  bot  with  which  the  natives  have  no  acquain- 
tance, and  consequently  these  are  sometimes  thrown 
away.  We  instance  amongst  other  minerals  pitch- 
blende, so  well  known  as  a valuable  ore  of  uranium  and 
which  has  been  found  inside  plumbago.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  last  year  had  an  article  on  the  subject  c£ 
manium,  and  amongst  other  matters  noted  the  market 
price  is  quoted  at  about  £2,400  a ton. 

Then  there  is  the  mineral  pjrrhoiite,  which  is  found 
largely  in  plumbago  mines,  and  from  which  in  other 
countries  the  greater  part  of  the  nickel  of  commerce  is 
extracted.  However,  we  are  unable  to  state  with  cer- 
tainty if  the  pyrrhotite  discovered  in  Ceylon  is  nicke- 
liferous,  but  think  in  all  probability  it  will  be  found  so. 
Steatite  is,  we  believe,  a common  product  of  plumbago 
mines.  Magnetite,  showing  strong  polarity,  is  also 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  island.  Ohalcopyrite, 
a mineral  that  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
island  is  one  that  doubtless  can  be  worked  to  advantage. 
These  minerals  containing  such  rare  elements  are 
I Columbian  yttrium  and  zirconium,  are  found  in  our 
I alluvial  deposits,  aud  would  probably  be  found  in  the 
matrix  were  there  sufficient  demand  for  them.  Mica 
sometimes  in  large  plates  is  abundant.  Gold  has  been 
found  in  numberless  pieces  and  in  large  nuggets  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  Morawaka.  Manganese  is  abundant, 
and  of  course  Oeylon  is  specially  noted  as  a gem- 
producing  country,  but  on  this  subject  we  intend 
writing  more  later  on,  and,  doubtless,  there  are  num- 
berless other  minerals  which  have  escaped  notice,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  Ceylon  will 
prove  itself  maoh  richer  in  useful  minerals  than  it  has 
had  credit  for. 

The  fact  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  mineralogy 
of  Ceylon  is  in  a great  measure  due  to  the  want  of 
interest  taken  in  it  by  Government,  whose  system 
has  been  so  far  with  one  exceptional  case  to  leave  all 
such  matters  to  private  enterprise. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  history  of  Oeylon  it  must  strike 
them  as  very  anomalous  that  so  many  new 
laws  and  regulations  should  be  constantly  enacted  by 
Government  in  reference  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  imported  labourers  from  India  (a  class  who 
are  more  specially  well  looked  after  by  their  masters, 
and  who  would  have  the  same  care  devoted  to  them 
irrespective  of  any  Government  ordinances),  when 
this  same  Government  neglects  the  health  and  welfare 
of  a large  proportion  of  the  aborigines,  whose  lives, 
we  think,  should  be  equally  valued  with  those  of 
their  brethren  of  India. 

Should  death  occur  in  mining  through  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  the  Government  in- 
quiry into  the  death  would  simply  report  it  as  an 
unavoidable  accident,  and  Government  would,  of 
course,  be  satisfied  with  such  an  explanation.  It 
will  not  do  for  Government  to  compare  the  statistics 
as  to  violent  deaths  in  this  country  with  those  of  coal 
mining  districts.  In  Oeylon  we  never  hear  of  explo- 
eioDs  of  gas,  and  (boso  who  aro  poisoued  by 
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carbonio  acid  which  they  have  been  compelled  to 
breathe  in  the  mines  will  have  their  deatlis  attributed 
to  natural  causes,  and  were  inquiry  made,  it  might  be 
found  that  these  would  be  a larger  factor  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed. 

In  recommending  official  interference,  we  do  so  ad- 
visedly, as  we  feel  sure  that  Government  will  not 
make  any  regulations  other  than  those  necessary  to 
keep  the  mines  in  a safe  nod  healthy  condition,  and  for 
a small  sum  the  ventilation  necessary  can  be  very 
simply  applied  by  using  a very  small  air  propeller 
worked  by  hand,  or  where  two  shafts  have  been  sunk, 
by  having  a small  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  them. 
In  such  mines  simple  contrivances  of  this  kind  would 
be,  we  feel  sure,  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  approva 
of  a Government  Inspector. — Csj/fon  Advertiser. 

♦ 

THE  TALGASWELA  TEA  COMPANY  OF 
CEYLON,  LD. 

Eeport  of  the  Manaoino  Uirector. 

I visited  this  estate  on  May  7th  1890,  and  submitted 
to  the  Directors  a confidential  report,  having  previously 
not  made  a personal  inspection  since  the  land  was 
cleared.  In  January,  5th  and  6tl),  1891,  I made  my 
second  visit  and  have  to  report  to  the  shareholders  as 
follows  : — 

Acreage. — The  estate  oousists  of  716  acres  cultivated, 
of  which  510  acres  were  planted  with  tea  in  May  to 
July  1888,  and  are  now  2J  years  old  and  206  acres  were 
planted  in  1889  and  are  now  li  years  old. 
There  are  large  ravines  and  swamps  about  the  clearings 
which  Wrre  planted  with  tea,  but  iu  which  it  can  never 
be  expected  to  grow,  the  subsoil  being  stiff  and  damp, 
whilst  there  is  not  sufficient  fall  to  admit  of  efficient 
drainage.  These  swamps  are  now  being  planted  with 
arecas,  and  their  area  will  be  surveyed,  but  roughly 
speaking  they  are  about  35  acres  in  extent,  and  reduce 
the  tea  clearings  to  485  acres,  and  196  acres  respec- 
tively. 

Situation.— This  estate  i.s  situated  between  the  Gindu- 
ra  and  Bantota  rivers,  the  pi  eoeut  outlet  is  by  the  former 
from  which  the  factory  is  distant  about  2 mites.  About 
15  miles  of  water  carriage  brings  the  produce  to  Badde- 
gama,  which  is  6 miles  from  Hikkatluwa  on  the  Galle 
road  where  the  Railway  will  scon  be  available.  An  out- 
let by  the  Beutota  river  to  Beutota  could  be  made  avail- 
able, this  river  being  five  miles  distant  from  the  e.sbate. 

Rainfall  in  1888  was  178'20;  in  1889  241T3,  falling 
on  158  days,  iu  1890  100  93  falling  on  153  dajs.  The 
past  year  has  been  a bad  one  for  rainfall  at  Talgaswola 
as  at  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  S.-AV.  mon- 
soon months  were  abnormally  dry,  and  the  yield  of  tea 
suffered  in  consequence. 

The  lay  of  land  is  mostly  very  good  for  tea, 
being  of  a gently  undulating  character,  with 
a few  steep  faces  ouly  here  and  there.  All  the 
opened  land  was  originally  virgin  forest. 

The  Soil  is  on  the  whole  fairly  good,  most  parts  of 
the  estate  shewing  a really  good  tea  soil,  ironstone 
gravel  is  very  abundant,  and  experience  in  the  low- 
country  has  shewn  that  this  soil  is  suitable  for  tea. 

Roads  aud  Drains  are  well  cut,  and  in  good  order, 
and  all  the  clearings  shew  signs  of  careful  work,  and 
have  evidently  been  well  opened.  I consider  that  the 
clearing  works  reflect  credit  on  the  Manager. 

The  2^  years  old  tea  is  jilanted  in  5 clearings  of 
about  luO  acres  each,  separated  by  belts  of  forests 
No.  1 is  a very  fine  field  of  tea,  a large  portion  of  iu 
is  Manipuri  indigenous,  which  is  covering  the  ground 
well.  No.  2 is  also  a good  field.  No.  3 is  the  poorest 
of  the  old  clearings,  as  it  was  chielly  planted  at  stake, 
and  the  jat  is  inferior  to  the  rest  of  tho  estate.  It  has 
been  pruned  low,  however,  and  has  improved  greatly  iu 
appearance  during  the  lust  six  months.  No.  4 is  a good 
field.  No.  5 is  fairly  good  but  there  are  a few  bad 
patches  in  it. 

The  years  old  tea  is  divided  into  2 clearings  of 
about  100  acres  each,  numbered  6 and  7.  No.  6 is 
almost  entirely  Manipuri  iudigenous,  aud  is  remarkably 
regular  aud  vigorous.  It  was  planted  with  trans- 


planters, which  have  proved  a marked  success.  In  No. 

7 I regret  to  say  that  about  40  acres  were  again  planted 
at  stake,  aud  the  original  planting  was  an  almost 
entire  failure.  About  CO  acres  of  it  planted  with  stumps 
from  an  old  nursery  i.s  most  sucoes.J'ul.  The  first  sup- 
plying during  1890  was  very  unsuccessful,  owing  to 
the  partial  failure  of  the  B.  \V.  Monsoon.  Recent 
supplyings  were  more  successful,  but  this  work  will  have 
to  be  careluUy  gone  over  again  this  year. 

Nurseries  are  being  made  in  each  clearing  for  18 
maunds  seed  from  Kelvin  and  Seaforth,  and  the  sup- 
plying will  all  be  done  with  trausplanters. 

Buildings  consist  of  a well  built  manager's  bungalow, 
an  assistant’s  bungalow,  aud  various  lines,  built  of  cheap 
materials  but  sufficient  for  present  purposes  as  the 
labour  is  not  resident  on  the  estate. 

The  Factory  i.s  a well  built  permanent  building  of 
brick  and  timber  with  an  iron  roof,  60  ft.  long  and  40  ft. 
wide  with  two  withering  lofls  above  the  ground  floor, 
one  end  is  temporarily  boarded  up  so  that  the  building 
can  be  extended  if  desired.  The  machinery  at  present 
consists  of  an  “ eoouomio  roller,  and  a double  de- 
siccator, but  a “rapid”  roller,  tea  sifter  and  a roll 
breaker  will  have  to  be  erected  at  once.  The  total 
cost  of  this  building,  (lam  ho,,  has  been  R16,017'66.  The 
work  has  been  well  done,  but  I do  not  con- 
s.der  that  economy  has  been  studied  as  it  should 
have  been,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  erect  tats  last  year 
for  about  6,000  lb.  leaf  when  only  a few  hundred 
pounds  daily  were  expected.  No  proper  estimates  were 
made  in  advauca  for  the  various  works  connected 
with  the  factory,  aud  higher  expenditure  than  was  ever 
anticipated  has  been  the  result. 

AVater  Supply. — This  has  proved  most  disappoint- 
ing. The  streams  in  field  3 which  we  were  led  to  expect 
could  not  have  been  diverted  into  the  lake,  and 
which  were  relied  on  by  tho  engineer,  BIr.  Lament,  iu 
his  report  of  October  1888,  cannot  be  rendered  avail- 
able without  flooding  a large  acreage  ol  valuable  tea, 
and  prohibitive  cost  ; aud  the  attempt  to  divert  them 
into  the  lake  has  been  a failure  and  has  been  finally 
abandoned.  During  October  ihe  head  of  water  iu  the 
lake  tell  from  the  normal  amount,  5 ft.  3 in.,  to  9 
inoues,  with  the  result  that  the  area  of  the  lake  was 
reduced  by  gvd  through  sloping  of  the  banks,  aud  the 
Superintendent  was  unable  to  roll  tho  300  to  400  lb, 
of  leaf  that  was  then  coming  in  as  thoroughly  as  he 
would  have  wished,  the  available  power  being  insuffi- 
cient for  the  “ economic  ” roller  alone.  This  was  duo 
to  an  abnormally  dry  season,  the  rainfall  to  October 
21st  being  100  inches  less  in  1890  than  in  1889,  but 
such  circumstances  may  occur  again,  and  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  trust  to  the  chance  of  a wet  season  to  carry 
us  through  the  new  year.  I am  therefore  of  opinion 
that  the  immediate  erection  of  on  engine  is  necessary, 
to  supplement  ttio  water  power.  The  cost  of  the 
fepairs  to  dam,  sluice,  water  wheel  &o.  amount 
to  2.478,  and  to  this  lias  to  be  added  about 
R500  for  belts,  shafting  &c.  to  connect  the  water 
wheel  with  the  main  driving  shaft,  or  say  R3,000  in 
all.  I do  not  consider  that  the  water  power  reudored 
availabla  is  in  any  way  proportionate  to  the  money 
spent,  end  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  more 
advisable  to  have  erected  an  engine  at  once. 

The  Present  site  of  the  Factory  is  a moat  incon- 
venient one  for  the  working  of  the  estate.  It  is  out- 
side the  lea  fields,  and  transport  of  green  leaf  to  it,  is 
expensive.  Tne  chief  fuel  supply  is  also  at  a distance 
from  it.  A most  convenient  central  situation  for  the 
factory  could  have  been  chosen  near  the  outlet  towards 
Beutota,  giving  a shorter  transport  to  the  Railway, 
couveuiout  for  the  transport  of  green  leaf  to  the  fac- 
tory, aud  close  to  the  largest  fuel  reserves.  In  view 
of  tho  cousiderablo  expouso  of  rendering  the  water 
I available,  and  its  small  and  unreliable  power  now  that 
I it  is  available,  1 am  strongly  of  opinion  that  a mis- 
take was  made  iu  choosing  tho  present  site  at  all- 
On  the  dtito  of  my  visit  tho  head  of  water  iu  tho 
lake  was  2 feet  6 inches,  and  the  amount  flowing 
ill  only  Rupplied  the  lo.“s  by  evaporation  during 
the  day.  In  tho  opinion  of  tho  Manager 
this  water  will  last  for  10  days,  with  500  lb.  leaf  per  day 
to  manufaciuie,  and  unless  rain  fills  up  the  lakQ  mean- 
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while,  hand  power  will  have  to  be  resorted  so. 
such  an  unreliable  source  ol  power  as  this  that  Kd.UUU 
has  been  expended,  and  the  factory  been  placed  in  a 
most  unsuitable  position  and  one  entailing  large  extra 
expense  in  leaf  transport,  whilst  the  manager  a bun- 
galow being  built  near  the  factory,  is  in  a most  in- 
convenient position  for  the  working  of  the  estate. 

At  present  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  erect  the 
engine  and  continue  working  in  the  existing 
I am  of  opinion  that  at  a future  date,  when  the  es.ate 
is  ffivinea  large  return  and  the  money  can  be  rendered 
available,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  erect  a large 
central  factory  near  the  Bentota  river  outlet  to  which 
the  engine  will  be  moved,  the  present  wheel  and  factory 
being  kept  as  a reserve  in  case  of  breakdown  of 

™BxPENmTUEH  during  1890  has  been  very  low  and  has 
shown  that  expectations  formed  as  to  cheapness  of 
labour  were  well  founded.  The  check  roll  averages 
for  the  month  vary  from  20  cents  to  17  cents  p r oooly 
Plucking  including  a most  expensive  transport  of  leat 
and  baskets,  is  cents  2-42  per  lb.  green  lear  for  the 
vear-  “weeding”  has  been  B4-20  per  acre  for  the 
year.’  These  figures  I think  speak  for  themselves  and 
show  that  there  is  every  justification  for  believing  that 
in  cheapness  of  production  Talgaswela  estate  will  be 
unrivalled  when  in  full  bearing.  The  amount  ot  leaf 
plucked  has  been  76,944  lb.  ol  which  8,8/9  lb.  vvere 
sold  to  a neighbouring  estate,  and  the  balance  resulted 
in  16,977  1b.  made  tea.  ^ , j 

Estimates  for  the  new  year  have  been  framed  and 
show  an  expenditure  of  B38,339'63.  To  this  has  to  be 
added  the  cost  of  a “ rapid  ” roller,  a sifter  and  ro'l 
breaker,  shafting,  and  a 14  horse  power  engine,  which 
will  probably  not  fall  short  of  RIO, 000. 

The  yield  I estimate  at  90,000  lb.  made  tea,  whilst 
there  is  every  indication  of  a very  heavy  yield  in  1892, 
before  which  the  bushes  cannot  reasonable  be  expected 
to  bear  much. 

Areoanuts  have  been  planted  through  many  of  the 
ravines,  and  this  work  is  being  continued. 

Labour  has  been  abundant. 

Health  of  labourers  his  been  very  bad  during  the 
year,  fever  having  been  very  prevalent. 

Mining  Operations  have  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  W. 
M.  Young  who  has  found  indications  of  plumbago. 
The  company  have  received  as  arranged  1/lOth  of  the 
amount  of  the  minerals  obtained.  The  factory  has  been 
painted  with  materials  found  on  the  estate,  and  the 
paint  seems  very  good  and  durable. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  estate  is  most  satis- 
factory; the  bushes  are  vigorous  and  shew  signs  of 
heavy  flushes  shortly.  The  plucking  has  beeii  most 
carefully  done,  showing  that  Sitihalese  village  labour, 
with  careful  supervision,  can  be  made  to  do  most 
satisfactory  work,  1 consider  that  the  opening  work, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  bushes  up  to  date  shew  signs 
ot  hard  oonsoioncious  work,  and  I think  the  estate 
generally  is  a credit  to  Mr.  Broadhuist,  the  Manager, 
Ld  those  under  him,  and  to  him  I think  the  share- 
holders owe  a debt  of  gratitude  for  good  work  done 
under  oiroumstanoes  of  great  discouragement. 

T.  C.  Owen,  Managing  Director  and  Chairman. 

Oolombo,  Jan.  6th,  1891. 

Balance  Sheet  made  up  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December  1890. 

Dr,  Capital  and  Liauilitieb. 

T To  Qnuitfll  * ^ ^ 

a,000  Shares  at  RlOO  fully  paid  200,000  00 

II,_To  Debts  duo  by  the  Company 

Baker  & Hall  for  advances  2,087  71 

Bice  per  Snt)erintoudeiit's  report  29.5  10 
Auditor’s  loo  ...  2 


11202,482 

Ct.  PnOPBnTY  AND  A.S.SETS. 

II, —By  Property  Immovable;  — 

Land : Cost  of  Land  and  Cultiva- 
tion to  .'list  Doc. ’69  K167,771  59 

Cost  of  Cultivation  this  yr.  1.3,062  23 
Add  Usage  of  Estate  Tools  &c.  412  49 

K171,’2.3G  31 


81 


Buildings;  Cost  to  Dec.  31,  ’89 
Further  expended  this  year 


12,598  81 
3,3/4  92 

K15,t)73  73 


By  Property  Movable  : —Machinery  4,128  9b 
Furniture  1,486  68 


187,210  04 


Stock  : Tools,  Carts,  Boats,  &c.  2 284  06 

Less  Us-ige  of  Tools,  &e.  412  49 

B1871  57 


7,487  23 

fV.— By  Debts  due  to  the  Company 

Lessee  of  Kiseland  Estate  for  tea  leaf  sold  681  80 

V.— By  Cash  ;— Balance  for  Supl.’s  report  1,325  17 

VI.— By  Profit  and  Loss  Account /—Balance  6,776  57 


ing  Slat  December  1890. 
Dr.  Dec.  31st,  1888. 

To  Balance  brought  forward 

Dec.  3lst,  1890. 

To  Proportion  of  cost  of  Cultivation  of  Est 
on  that  portion  yielding  leaf 
To  Office  Expenses 
'i'o  Auditor’s  fee 


Cr.  Doc.  31st,  1S90. 

By  Sale  of  13,137  lb.  made  Tea  B5 
By  Sale  of  leaf 

By  Timber  sold 
By  Profit  oil  Bice 
By  Transfer  fees 
By  Xuteresl  from  Bank 
By  Balance 

B12,282  19 

(Signed)  John  Gtjthp.ie,  Auditor  ; Baker  & Hall, 
Agents  and  Secretaries : Theo.  C.  Owen, 

ifiiairman ; G.  Chapman  Walker,  G.  W. 
SuHKEN,  F.  C.  Loos,  T.  Watson  Hall,  Wal- 
ter -AGAii  and  Shelton  Agar,  Directors. 
Colombo,  January  1891. 
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Cotton-picking  by  machinery  is  one  of  the 
recent  iucovatiocs  that  have  come  to  stay,  A bale 
of  cotton  is  on  exhibition  a;  Memphis,  Tenn,  which 
was  picked  by  machinery.  The  ba.T  weighs  475 
pounds  and  was  picked  in  two  hours  during  a rain- 
storm-equal to  the  work  of  fifteen  men.  The  cotton 
is  much  cleaner  than  when  gathered  in  the  old 
way,  and  will  bring  nearly  half  a cent  a pound  more. 
— Flanters'  Monthly. 

Grain  Diamonds,  or  rough  brilliants,  have  been 
discovered  in  specimens  of  rook  sands  forwarded  to 
M.  Charles  Velain,  of  Paris,  by  M.  Charles  Babot, 
from  Eussian  Lapland.  The  diamond-bearing  sand 
was  taken  from  the  valley  of  Pasvig,  and  is  the 
debris  of  granite.  M.  Velain,  in  a memoir  to  the 
Aoademie  dcs  Sciences,  states  that  the  gems,  which 
are  very  tiny,  may  have  come  from  the  demolition  of 
pegmatite  in  the  district.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  diamonds  have  been  found  in  European  soil. 
— Globe,  Feb.  6th. 

The  Gigantic  Earthworms  of  Ceylon.— The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  6'czeiice  for  January 
contains  a paper  on  Meyascolex  caruleus,  Templeton, 
from  Oeylou ; together  with  a theory  ot  the  course  of 
the  blood  in.  earthworms,  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Bourne  (plates 
vi.  to  ix. ) During  a short  visit  in  1889  to  Ceylon  the 
author  obtaiued  thirty-eight  species  of  earthworms ; 
only  seven  of  these  have  been  found  in  India,  and 
about  tweuty-nine  Indian  species  have  not  yet  been 
found  in  Ceylon.  The  author  summarizes  Ilia  theory 
of  the  oirculutiou  as  follows:  the  vuscu'ar  system  con- 
sists of  a portion  in  the  cepbalized  region,  and  of  other 
portions  metamericaliy  repeated  in  all  succeeding  seg- 
ments. The  cepbalized  portion  ditfers  only  from  that 
occurring  in  any  other  segment  in  having  undergone 
a synthesis,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  coutraotile 
hearts.  Throughout  the  body,  blood  is  forced  from  the 
contractile  vessels  into  the  peripheral  networks  ; thence 
it  is  conveyed  by  a system  of  intestino-tegumontary 
vessels  to  intestinal  capillaries,  and  from  these  it  returns 
to  the  contractile  vcesels.— 
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THE  PUBLIC  AND  PEI  VATE  SELLING  OP  TEA. 

We  had  brought  to  our  notice  a short  time 
back  the  opinion  held  by  Mr.  J.  Boberts  of  Messrs. 
S Bueker  & Co.  as  to  the  probable  cffeets  of  the 
system  under  which  a not  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  cur  tea  estates  is  sold.  We  are 
not  personally  oouoerned  a?  to  whether  that 
opinion  oan  be  justified  to  the  extent  which 
Mr.  Boberts  evidently  thinks  that  it  can 
be ; but  the  views  entertained  by  so  good  an 
authority  should  certainly  receive  every  con- 
sideration. But  we  were  not  prepared  to  learn 
as  we  have  lately  done,  to  how  great  an  extent 
tfie  system  of  selling  tea  through  the  agency  of 
private  friends  at  home  has  spread.  We  have 
only  recently  been  told — upon  good  authority 
— that  the  produce  of  one  tea  estate  in  Ceylon, 
which  yields  annually  some  55,000  lb.  of  made 
tea,  had  boon  sold  through  tuoh  an  agency  to  the 
large  figure  of  45,000  1b.,  and  that  confident 
hopes  were  enteitainid  by  its  pioprie'.ors  that 
the  balance  which  has  hitherto  had  to  bo  parted 
with  in  the  open  market  will,  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  find  customers  through  the  same  private 
channels. 

Our  informant  in  this  matter  tells  us  that 
for  the  quantity  thus  disposed  of  priva’ely, 
the  proprietor  of  this  particular  estate, 
netted  for  the  entire  quantity  fully  three- 

pence per  pound  more  than  he  would  have 
done  had  he  sent  his  crop  to  market  through 
the  ordinary  channels.  If  we  may  accept  this 
statement  as  being  fully  reliable,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  distribution 
adopted  must  present  very  enticing  advantages 
and,  despite  the  threat  held  out  by  Mr.  Eoberts 
that  in  such  oases  of  its  adoption  as  may  become 
known  brokers  in  Mincing  Lane  would  inactioally 
boycott  the  teas  of  their  offending  proprie- 
tors, there  oan  be  little  reason  to  think  these 
threats  oan  bo  productive  of  much  effect. 
Every  one  of  our  planters  would,  if  they  coil’d, 
resort  to  any  justifiable  means  for  obtaining  the 
highest  returns  potsible  for  his  teas.  But  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  circle  of 
those  who  could  achieve  the  success  above  recorded, 
must  be  a very  narrow  one  indeed.  As  was  re- 
marked in  London  to  our  correspondent,  very 
many  of  our  estate  proprietors  are  bound  by  the 
conditions  under  which  they  have  obtained  finan- 
cial help,  to  ship  all  the  tea  they  oan  grow  to  the 
parties  who  have  so  assisted  them.  This  restric- 
tion must  certainly  prevent  a very  largo  number  of 
Ceylon  tea  planters  from  even  attempting  to  enter  on 
the  course  of  parting  with  their  teas  through 
any  private  or  friendly  agency. 

Of  course  wo  oan  realize  that,  as  has  hren 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Eoberts,  the  brokers  in  Mincing 
Lane,  the  men  who  make  their  livelihood  by  public 
dealing  in  tea,  must  regard  with  strong  disfavour 
a system  which  operates  to  diminish  the  bulk  with 
which  they  have  to  deal.  If  the  fact  be  as  stated 
that  an  additional  profit  oan  be  secured  to  the 
grower  of  throepcnco  (or  even  twopence)  per  pound  on 
all  teas  eo  privately  disposed  of,  we  may  be  sure  that 
to  that  extent  the  brokers  and  other  middlemen  will 
ho  deprived  of  profit.  It  must  be  natural  that  the 
trade  in  London  should  not  complacently  view 
what  it  will  doubtless  oonsider  to  bo  an  encroach- 
ment upon  their  just  rights.  P’reo  trade  in  the 
abstract  has  a host  of  supporters  ; but  when  the 
application  of  its  principle  injuriously  affects  per- 
sonal p diets,  those  principles  arc  in  such  cases 
not  quite  so  thoroughly  appreciated.  It  would  bo 
no  surprise,  therefore,  to  us  to  learn  tliat  every 
legitimate  means  would  bo  used  to  prevent  their 


application  in  this  particular  case  of  the  private 
distribution  of  tea.  While  admitting  that  they 
cannot  help  the  exercise  of  private  right  to  dispose 
of  crops  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  grower, 
the  brokers,  we  can  well  understand,  might  in 
self  defence  say: — “Well  if  you  will  go  behind  our 
backs  and  employ  what  is  practically  an  unpaid 
avenoy,  to  the  exolusion  of  ourselves  from  sharing 
in  your  profits,  when  you  are  forced  to  come  to 
us  we  will  soon  show  you  that  we  will  have  all 
your  favours  or  none  at  all.  We  will  not  consent 
to  be  made  a simple  convenience  of.’’ 

So  far  as  we  are  personally  aware  there  has 
not  as  yet  occurred  a single  ease  of  this  nature. 
We  have  not  heard  of  the  product  of  any  Ceylon  tea 
estate  having  been  thus  “ boycotted”  in  the  Mincing 
Lane  Sale  Booms.  Nevertheless  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  such  instances  did  eventually  come 
under  observation,  and  those  who  are  practising  this 
pystc-m  of  being  their  own  distributors  will  have 
to  reckon  how  far  the  advantage  gained  might  be 
counterbalanced  by  a practical  exolusion  of  their 
teas  from  public  oompetition.  For,  it  is  possible, 
that  when  teas  are  sold  privately  in  the  way  pointed 
out  with  an  established  price,  any  attempt  at  ad- 
vantage through  a sudden  rise  in  the  public  price 
of  tea  might  have  to  be  sacrificed. 

-8> 

THE  ALVTADEEIA  TEA  CO.  OF  CEYLON 
LTD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Ceylon  Observer," 

Colombo,  Feb.  26th. 

Dear  Sir, — I send  you  herewith  report  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  this  Company  held  yesterday  together  with 
the  Keport  of  the  Directors. — 1 am,  dear  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  B,  G.  L.  BKEMNEE,  Secretary. 


General  Meeting. 

'I’he  third  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Yataderia 
Tea  Company  of  Ceylon,  Limited,  was  held  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company,  13,  Queen  Street,  Fort,  Co- 
lombo on  February  25tb,  pursuant  to  notice. 

Mr.  H.  V,  Maieeield  in  the  chair  and  the  follow- 
ing shareholders  were  present : — Messrs  D-  Fair- 
weather,  John  H.  Starey  (Managing  Director),  J.  E. 
Fairweather,  E.  8.  Anderson,  G.  W.  Carlyon,  and 
B.  G.  L.  Bremuer  (Secretary),  and  by  Attorney  Mr. 
W.  Church. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  general  meeting 
were  duly  confirmed. 

The  report  of  the  directors  having  been  taken  as 
read  Mr.  H.  V.  Masefield  moved  its  adoption.  The 
Managing  Director  in  seconding  the  motion  offered 
the  following  remarks  upon  the  accounts  and  business. 
He  had  to  point  out  a slight  misprint  in  parenthesis 
in  the  profit  and  loss  account:  the  amount  written  off 
for  depreciation  should  bo  Kll,051  instead  of  ElO, 826. 
The  actual  profit  for  the  year  was  E34,602T8  being 
rather  over  18  per  cent,  but  in  no  case  would  the 
amount  written  off  for  depreciation  have  been  avail- 
able for  dividend  in  view  of  the  resolution  of  the 
two  previous  geuerol  meetings  to  keep  capital 
account  down  to  E350  per  cultivated  acre.  The  cost 
on  Board  might  be  considered  satisfaotory.  The  item 
for  interist  was  not  likely  to  recur.  The  question  of 
paying  ail  interim  dividend  last  October  tad  been 
cartfully  considered  by  the  Board,  but  as  exchange 
was  rising  and  tea  was  weak  on  the  market,  and  as 
the  money  must  have  been  borrowed  it  was  decided 
to  defer  such  a division.  The  cost  of  the  Factory  had 
been  1119,434,  which  seems  large,  but  it  was  constructed 
under  exceptional  difficulties  and  is  a thoroughly 
satisfactory  building.  Jn  expectation  of  large  crops 
it  had  been  deemed  e.xpedient  to  build  another  wither- 
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ing  house  and  to  supplemont  the  machinery  with  an 
engine  and  boiler  and  another  Dryer.  Part  of  this 
lUHchinery  was  already  on  the  estate  and  being  erected, 
E6,000  part  cost  being  included  in  last  year’s  accounts. 

A new  withering  shed  in  course  of  erection  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  RIO, 000.  Only  6 acres  had  been 
added  to  the  cultivation  iast  year  but  40  acres  are  to 
be  cleared  and  planted  this  season.  We  had  purchased 
about  53  acres  at  the  land  sale  yesterday,  certain  lots 
applied  for  having  been  withdrawn.  14  new  shareholders 
had  joined  the  Company.  No  shares  had  changed 
hands  below  RlOO  (par)  and  recent  sales  bad  been 
at  R150  per  eh..re.  The  value  of  the  shares  which 
had  risen  to  50  per  cent  premium  before  any  dividend 
had  been  paid  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  hither- 
to followed  by  keeping  down  the  capital  account, 
for  the  shareholders  had  gained  in  improved  value 
more  than  could  possibly  have  been  paid  as  dividend 
while  maintaining  a strong  position  in  the  balance 
sheet  instead  of  a weak  one. 

Certain  questions  having  been  replied  to,  the  report 
was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Eric  S.  Anderson  proposed  that  a dividend  of 
R12  per  share  for  the  year  ended  31st  December  1890, 
being  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent  per  annum  be 
declared  and  made  payable  on  28th  February. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Fairweathee  and 

carried. 

Mr.  D.  Faihweathek  moved  and  Mr.  E,  S.  Anderson 
seconded  the  re-election  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Storey  as 
Director  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Anderson  proposed  aod  Mr.  G.  W.  Carlyon 
seconded  ; — That  the  smount  allotted  for  Directors’ 
remuneration,  Secretary’s  salary  and  office  rent  be 
increased  from  R1,GOO  to  R2,500  subject  to  revision 
should  dividend  fall  below  10  per  cent.” 

The  Managing  Director  having  explained  how  the 
office  work  and  business  of  the  Company  and  the 
calls  upon  the  Directors’  time  had  greatly  increased  ; 
in  some  particulars  to  treble  the  former  volume,  the 
motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Oaelton  proposed  and  Mr.O.  M.  Gwatkin 
seconded; — ‘'That  Mr.  John  Guthrie  be  re-elected 
Auditor  at  a fee  of  RlOO  per  annum.” 

Mr.  Carlyon  proposed  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Anderson 
seconded  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Directors 
and  office-bearers  which  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Chairman  who  added  that  while  the  vote  was  very 
gratifying  it  was  particularly  deserved  by  Mr.  Fair- 
weather,  the  Superintendent  of  estates. 

“ The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  the 
Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  year 
ending  31st  December  1890,  duly  audited. 

“ The  balance  at  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  at 
31st  December  1889,  having  been  written  off  to  im- 
movable property,  as  resolved,  there  is  no  balance 
brought  forward.  The  net  profit  for  1890, after  writing 
off  for  depreciation,  as  shown  by  the  acoouots,  is 
R24,551T8,  and  the  Directors  propose  that  a dividond  of 
12  per  cent,  absorbing  R22,800  bo  declared  and  made 
payable  on  the  28th  of  February  and  that  the  remainder 
cf'Rl,751T8be  carriedforward. 

“ It  will  be  seen  that  the  property  representing 
capital  stands  in  the  balance  sheet  at  approximately 
R350  per  acre  cultivated  in  terms  of  the  policy  re- 
solved upon  in  general  meeting  ; cost  of  a steam 
engine  and  boiler  and  rapid  roller  cot  ready  for  use 
is  included.  An  additional  withering  house  is  being 
built,  and  another  drier  is  in  order,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  increasing  crops;  while  the  super- 
intendent’s permanent  bungalow  has  yet  to  be  built. 
Jlenoe  it  will  be  understood  that  in  1891,  as  hitherto, 
all  the  earnings  of  the  company  will  net  be  avail- 
able for  dividond,  though  they  accrue  to  the  proprietors 
in  the  value  of  their  shares. 

“ The  cotal  tea  crop  was  240,653  lb.  or  64,653  lb. 
more  than  estimattd  in  last  report.  The  plucking 
area  was  480  acres,  of  which  100  acres  wore  plucked 
only  for  8 months.  The  yield  is  shown  below. 

“ 'Ihe  total  quantity  of  tea  for  disposal  was  248,887  lb. 
which  included  2,234  lb.  tea  made  from  purchased 
leaf,  98,211  lb,  were  shipped  to  London,  and 


150,676  lb  sold  locally.  Tho  cost  of  tea,  including  all 
charges,  depreciation,  and  interest,  was  30‘9  cents  per 
pound.  The  net  value  realised  from  sales  was  40’7 
ciDtsper  pound,  the  market  having  ruled  lower  than 
in  the  previous  year  ; while  the  large  yield  was  neces- 
sarily not  of  the  highest  quality  and  value. 

” The  Comp, any ’s  property  consisted  at  3lst  of  De- 
cember 1890,  of  529  acres  of  Tea,  viz  : — 


Acres 

172  'Tea  planted  in 

1885  yield  in,  1890 

per  acre, 
lb. 
723 

208 

do 

’87  do  do 

483 

100 

do 

’88  do  do 

217 

43  do 

6 do 

354  acres  Forest 

’89  (not  in  hearing) 
’90  do 

883  acres  total. 

“In  consequence  of  disappointment  at  the  land  sae  s, 
only  6 acres  were  planted  in  1890;  about  40  sores 
are  being  opened  this  year.  Oertain  small  additions 
applied  for  are  advertized  fur  Government  sale  on  the 
24lh  instant. 

“ The  estimated  crop  for  1891  is  300,000  lb. 

“ Mr.  J.  H.  Starey  retires  from  the  Board  by  rota- 
tion, in  terms  of  the  articles  of  A-sociation,  but  be  ng 
eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

The  ehareholdei'j  will  be  asked  to  elect  an  auditor 
for  the  current  year. — By  order  of  the  Directors, 

“ B.  G.  L.  Beemser,  Secretary.” 

Colombo,  14th  Feb. 

Balance  Sheet  at  31st  December,  1890. 

Dr.  Liabilities.  R. 

I.— To  Capital— 

l,9u0  Shares  of  RlOO  each,  fully  paid...  191,000  00 
II. -To  Debts  of  the  Company- 

Sundry  Creditor  Balances  ...R2,452  18 
Due  to  Superintendent  per 
Estate  Report,  December  ...R8,944  28 
Due  to  Auditor  ...  ...U  52  50 

11,143  96 

VII. — To  Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance  as  per  Account  ...  ...  24,551  18 


Cr, 


Assets. 


R226,000  14 

K.  c. 


Ill — By  Property  (Immovable)— held  by  the  Company — 
(a)— Land  as  per  last 

Report  ...R161,259  69 
Add  Laud  pur- 
chased ...  575  17 

El  61,834  86 

Deduct  Profit  to  31st  Decem- 
ber,1889,  transferred  ...  8,981  09 


New  Tea  Clearing  1890,  (6  acres) 
Buildings— 

As  per  last  Re- 
port ...R  15,207  50 

Acid  Balance  of 
New  Factory 
Cost  ...  7,120  75 

R22.328  25 

Less  written  off  (say  ono- 
flfth  cost)  ...  4,973  00 


R152,853  77 
891  14 


R17,355  25 


(b)— By  Property  (Movable)  hold  by  the  Company- 
Machinery  as  per 
last  Report  ..  R 15,507  20 
Add  Now  Machi- 
nery ...  2,677  78 

R 18,184  93 

Less  written  off  (say  one-third 
cost)  110,078  ami  sold  E400...  0,478  00 


11,100  16 


-R11,70G  98 
5,000  45 


New  Machinery  ^not  erected) 

IV— By  Debts  to  the  Company— considered  good — 
Coast  Advances  ...  ...  R7,232  67 

Estimated  Value  of  Tea  not  sold  (since 
realized)  ...  ...  ...  23,202  27 


16,707  43 


By  E.xpendituro  on  Account  Crop  1891— 
V By  Cash  at  Bankers— 


30,434  94 
...  1,995  51 

...  5,762  10 

B226.000  14 
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Profit  and  Loss  Acoount  for  the  year  ending 


31st  December  1890. 

Dr.  L c. 

To  Proats  to  31st  December  1889,  tranferred  to 

Cost  of  Land  as  per  Balance  Sheet  8,981  09 


To  Cost  of  Growing,  Making,  Transport,  &c.. 

Tea  Crop,  1890  (including  Kll,051  depre- 
ciation) .... 

To  Directors*  Fees,  Secretary’s  Salary,  and 
Office  Kent 
To  Interest 
To  Auditor's  Fee 

To  Stationery,  Postages,  and  Sundries  ... 

To  Balance 

K101,327  99 


Cr.  It  c 

By  Balance  of  Account  at  31st  December  1889  8,489  93 

By  Value  of  Tea  on  account  1889  realised  in 

excess  of  the  sum  estimated  ...  491  10 


E8981  09 


By  Transfer  Pees  ...  69  00 

By  Net  Sale  Proceeds  ot  248,887  lb.  Tea  (in- 
cluding value  o£  Tea  not  sold  in  Decem- 
ber as  per  Balance  Sheet)  ...  101,267  99 


B101,327  9 

^ 

TEA  AJSTD  COFFEE  IN  NUWAKA  ELIYA 
DURING  THE  “FORTIES.” 

With  reference  to  the  tea  planted  at  Nuwara 
Eliya  under  the  oare  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gepp 
(unole  of  Mr.  Gepp,  Colombo),  when  living  in  Sir 
Anthony  Oliphant’s  family  in  the  early  “forties,” 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  some  of  the  seed  or 
plants  of  the  same  or  a subsequent  supply  were 
given  to  the  late  Mr.  Cornell  who  put  tlieiu 
in  on  his  Essex  property.  Mr.  A.  J.  Keilow 

writes  : — “ I have  now  got  the  local  history 
of  the  tea  plants  I lately  referred  to.  Mrs. 

Bullock  tells  me  that  Mr.  Cornell  planted  a 
few  at  Essex  Cottage  (now  Naseby)  in  1847 

and  they  grew  to  be  very  large  trees.  They 

were  put  in  where  the  old  bungalow  stood 
and  were  the  same  that  I wrote  to  the  Observer 
about  in  3873.  Were  you  aware  that  the  late  Capt. 
Fisher  tried  coffee  in  Nuwara  Eliya  ? The  patoh  is 
still  to  be  seen,  but  I do  not  know  if  any  of 
the  coffee  trees  are  in  existence.  Mr.  Nook  and  I 
purpose  going  up  some  clay  to  see.” 


73,024  28 

1,600  00 
2,018  IG 
52  50 
81  87 
24.551  18 


Tea  in  the  United  States  seems  at  length 
to  have  taken  a start  upwards.  From  a value  of 
$14,179,000  in  11  months  of  1886,  there  was  a 
fall  to  $10,658,000  in  11  months  of  1889.  For 
the  11  months  of  1890  there  was  a rise  to 
$13,400,000.  The  imports  of  coffee  have  gone  up 
from  a value  of  $39,922,000  in  11  months  of 
1886,  to  the  enormous  figure  of  $78,266,000  in 
the  11  months  of  1890,  or  6-fold  the  value  of  tea. 

The  Rabbit  Pest  in  America. — It  is  not  only 
in  Australia  that  rabbits  have  increased  so  as  to 
be  formidable  enemies  of  farmers.  A paragraph 
quoted  in  the  Indian  Agriculturist  runs  thus: — 

In  many  localities  in  the  Western  States  of  America 
rabbits  have  become  a serious  pest.  For  a timo  the 
price  paid  for  them  h.ad  induced  hunters  to  kill  many 
of  them  but  notwithstanding  this  they  have  increased 
and  the  larger  numbers  offered  the  city  dealers  have 
brought  prices  to  the  poiutthat  will  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  number  killed.  In  some  places  it  required 
four  rabbits  to  bring  6 cents  last  winter,  and  the 
hunters  quit  in  disgust.  It  is  probable  that  before 
long  several  States  will  find  it  necessary  to  take 
measures  for  the  deetructiou  of  rabbits. 


SETTLEMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF  NATIVE 
CULTIVATION  IN  CEYLON:  BIG  TANRS 

A NECESST  Y. 

We  direct  ’attention  to  the  following  mature 
opinions  on  the  best  means  of  promoting  new 
settlements  and  the  extension  of  native  cultivation 
They  are  from  a resident  as  competent  as  any  man 
in  the  country — and  far  more  so  than  speakers  and 
writers  who  have  never  spent  a month  continuously 
in  a purely  native  district — to  advise  authoritatively 
on  the  subject.  What  is  said  about  big  tanks  de- 
serves careful  consideration,  more  particularly  when 
weremember  that  it  took  twenty  years  to  demonstrato 
the  full  success  of  the  Battioaloa  tank  works  begun 
by  Sir  Henry  Ward  and  Mr.  J.  W.  W,  Birch. — 
We  quote  as  follows:— 

“ I have  thought  the  matter  well  over  ; and  my 
conclusion  is  that  (with  exceptions  here  and  there) 
we  are  settling  up  the  island  quite  fast  enough,  and 
that  the  only  impetus  required  is  to  give  the  laud 
(waste)  on  very  easy  terms,  whether  to  the  poor 
man  or  the  capitalist,  if  he  will  accept  it  in  un- 
settled  parts,  where  at  present  there  is  no  demand. 
I do  not  believe  in  dealing  out  money  to  make 
settlements,  though  I would  give  it  to  a ‘ Zemin- 
dar ’ as  they  would  call  a large  landlord  in  India  — 
especially  a European,  if  he  would  undertake  to 
clear  and  settle  a number  of  families  in  any  place. 
Of  course  they  would  first  come  as  coolies,  and  the 
most  industrious  would  in  time  become  tenants. 
But  disappointment  would  come  I think  if  money 
was  given  direct  into  the  settler’s  own  hands. 

“Of  course  where  paddy  cultivation  is  to  be  en- 
couraged— and  it  is  and  will  long  be  the  branch  of 
agriculture  the  natives  best  take  to — irrigation  must 
be  provided,  and  must  keep  pace  with  the  culti- 
vation ivhich  it  has  not  done  in  the  past,  coconuts, 
cotton,  &a.  follow. 

“ Wherever  the  population  in  the  island  is  dense, 
there  is  always  not  far  off  a ‘ hinterland  ’ into 
which  it  has  been  for  years  spreading,  extending 
and  occupying.  Open  this  up  with  good  roads  and 
you  will  help  and  attract  settlers. 

“Matarais  now  flowing  over  into  the  GiruwaPattn; 
and  before  many  years  the  country  under  the 
Walawe  works  will  be  occupied.  Civilization  it  is 
said  spreads  from  centres,  and  we  must  work  for 
the  extension  of  the  cultivated  area  on  the  same 
principle  in  Ceylon.  But  you  must  have  a bold 
policy,  not  hesitating  to  launch  out  because  there 
is  a doubt  if  ‘ it  will  pay,’  and  not  frittering  the 
revenue  over  village  tanks,  which  are  a snare  and 
a delusion  as  a rale,  and  pro  rata  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  big  works,  as  was  shown  in  your 
columns  some  years  ago. 

“I  see  a great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  recently 
talked  and  written  about  Kalawewa  having  failed.  Of 
course  it  will  not  fill  when  the  monsoon  fails, 
but  in  the  first  place  such  failure  is  twt  the  rule. 
Next  my  experience  shows,  if  the  rain  does  not  come 
at  one  time,  it  does  at  another  part  of  the  year, 
as  it  has  done  this  year,  and  having  a big  reser- 
voir ready,  wa  are  able  to  bottle  up  a lot  and 
keep  it  until  required,  and  once  you  get  one  of 
theso  big  tanks  full,  it  is  wonderful  how  it  can  be 
eked  out.  Suppose,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
rains  are  short  or  late,  tiiere  is  little  or  no  cul- 
tivation, and  much  of  what  did  come  at  length 
would  be  allowed  to  run  off.  But  with  a big 
tank,  it  is  all  saved,  and  with  this  behind  them, 
cultivators  go  on  merrily.  The  tanks  and  works  in 
Batticaloa  and  Matara  were  decried  just  as. Kalawewa 
is  now;  but  they  have  lived  it  down  and  so  will 
Kalawewa." 
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SHARPE’S  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  TEA 
DRYING  MACHINE. 

This  is  "anoHef  Hichuionc},”  and  the  luven’O:',  whJ 
is  at  present  amongst  us,  only  asl;s  a fair  field  and  no 
favour.  Mr.  Sharpe  leaves  for  the  tea  districts  of 
India  very  shortly!  meanwhile,  he  has  given  Ce^ I n 
the  first  opportunity  of  seeing  what  his  automatic 
drier  can  do. 

He  has  engagements  to  erect  other  and  larger  ma- 
ohinea  in  Assrm,  and  elsewhere,  and  is  full  ot  hope 
that  the  merits  of  his  machine  will  in  time  win 

for  it  a good  place  in  the  race.  While  fully  satis- 

fied that  the  drier  is  second  to  none,  ho  do,  s not 
claim  for  it  that  it  ia  yet  a perfect  machine,  but  he 
hopes,  that  after  some  little  tune  in  use,  he  wil! 
learn  wherein  it  may  be  improyred,  and  is  anxious 
for  practical  hints.  There  is  one  thing  however  on 
which  he  takes  his  stand  and  that  is  that  his  drier 
will  bo  made  to  turn  out  the  quantity  of  tea  it 
professes  to  do — a one  maund  machine  will  deliver 

80  lb.  an  hour,  and  not  60  or  70  lb.  If  this  is  done 

itjwill  be  |a  boon,  for  hov/  seldom  do  we  find 
manufaoturera’  estimates  to  agree  with  those  cf 
practical  men.  A detcriplioa  of  this  new  drier  can- 
not be  better  given  than  ia  the  words  of  the  inventor. 
He  says : — 

The  machine  coasistaof  a cyliudrical  casing,  in  the  in 
terror  of  which  a number  of  horizontal  pertorated  trayS’ 
fixed  on  a vertical  spindle,  are  caused  lu  revolve  by  a 
suitable  system  of  pullejs,  bells  ami  glared  wheel;.  The 
trays  are  divided  into  a nucuber  of  sectors  or  liaps,  each 
of  which  is  hiuged  on  the  frame  of  the  tray  on  ot  e ot 
its  radial  edge.*’,  the  other  eige  remaining  loose,  whilst 
the  rertors  uro  maintsiued  in  a horizoutal  position  by 
fiat  circular  suppoi'tiug  riugs  of  somew’hat  smaller  dia- 
meter thau,  and  suitably  arranged  within,  the  casaig. 
At  a certain  point  a portion  of  each  of  these  fiat  rings 
is  cut  away,  so  that  the  loose  edge  of  each  of  the  tec- 
tors  or  fiups  on  reaching  that  point  falls,  and  the  leaf  on 
the  sector  is  depo-iited  on  the  tray  below.  The  leaf, 
spread  wet  ou  the  uppermost  tray  tlirough  au  opening  iu 
the  top  of  the  ca-;c,  is  carried  round  through  oue  revo- 
lulion  of  each  tray  aud  then  dropped  ou  to  the  tray 
below  until  the  bottom  tray  is  reached,  the  le.if  bviug 
evenly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  trays  by  means 
of  adiustable  regulators.  The  fully  dried  tea  faita  irem 
the  bottom  tray  iuto  a spout  or  shoot  which  conveys^  it 
into  a proper  receptacle  placed  to  receive  if.  The  liue 
tea  or  “ dholgoorio  ’’  falls  to  the  bottOQi  of  tire  mividiine, 
where  it  is  received  by  a non-psrloraleJ  revolving 
tray  which  delivers  it  automatically  into  a separate  re- 
ceptacle. 

The  heated  air  from  the  furnace  is  drawn  up  through  the 
perforated  trays  and  the  superincumbent  tea  loaf,  and  is 
driven  out  of  the  casing  by  means  of  powerful  exhaust 
fans  fixed  ou  the  top  of  the  machine,  but  no  light  leaf  is  carried 
away  with  ihe  current  of  air,  as  is  so  often  the  case  when 
exhaust  fans  are  used. 

15y  futeans  of  a pair  of  cone  pulleys  the  .speed  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  trays  may  bo  varied  within  ail  practical  lUuits, 
so  that  the  duration  of  exposure  of  the  leaf  to  the  heated 
air  may  bo  regulated  with  great  nicety. 

A number  of  openings  are  made  in  the  cssing,  each  pro- 
viiled  with  a olose-littiug  door,  so  that  the  process  of  drying 
may  be  examined  at  any  stage.  Tliose  openings  also  give  easy 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  machine  for  repairs.  The 
lubrication  of  tlio  bearings  is  so  arranged  that  no  oil  or 
grease  readies  tlie  interior  of  the  machine. 

The  furnace  consists  of  a llro-grato  of  laivo  area  enclosed  in 
a lirc-urick  Iluo,  from  wliicli  tlio  heat  is  conveyed  by  suitable 
porCs  to  a brick  chamber,  in  wliicli  are  urranged  a number  of 
cast  Iron  tu  ;es  licid  in  iiosicion  by  ca.st  iron  tube  plates  at 
cltlii'r  end.  ifalllc  jdates  are  so  fixed  us  to  ensure  lliorough  cir- 
culation of  the  licat  amongst  tlie  tubes.  A wrouglit  iron 
chiiimey,  lilted  with  a damper,  secures  tlie  necessary  draught 
and  carries  away  tlio  smoke.  Openings  with  doors  are 
proviilcd  toi-  cleaning  Uio  tubes  and  linos,  and  of  examin- 
ing tlic  interior  of  the  furnace. 

The  iiia'.-nino  is  attaflicd  to  the  tube  plate  at  one  end 
of  tlie  air-licjlmg  uilies,  ilie  oiiiiositu  ends  being  open. 
'I'lie  air  !.■-  ilravvii  tlirough  tlie  tubes  by  the  before  mcii- 
lloiicd  e.vliaii.,t  fans,  liccomlng  heated  on  Its  passage. 
B.'ccl.il  nii.-aii.s  are  provide  1 for  making  a iierfect  joint 
lictW's  II  till;  uilic.-  aii.l  tulK!  Idates,  so  that  tlierc  is  no  risk 
of  deleterious  liimcs  or  ga-c-  li'oin  tlie  furnace  gaining 
ace.  , i’,  ilic  interior  of  ilio  drier. 

X Uieniiometcr  Is  lived  to  llic  iiiadiiiic,  liy  attciiUon  to 
wlileii  Uie  liiniiiec  aUendaiit  m i.v  ea.sily  maintaiii  an  uui- 
lonn  teiiipei-alure.  SlioiiM  llie  heal,  liowcvcr,  become  ex- 
ec five.  It  limy  lii.-laiilly  lie  rc<liieed  liy  admlsslim  ot  cold 
all  ilirongii  viilvv-  |iriivl-leil  lor  llu;  |iui')iosc. 

Oh  Wetliiov  ay,  Mr,  J'’.  D.  i’niliipti  of  Hangtanoya 
on  whojo  (.stale  this  t’ a (Iriyr  has  been  put  ufi,  h .U 


a public  trial,  which  was  seen  by  a number  of  planters 
from  different  districts.  The  inventor  was  somewhat 
at  a disadvantage,  as  there  bad  been  much  delay  in 
getting  a pulley,  and  it  was  only  the  day  before 
the  public  exhititioa  that  the  maohiue  cculd  be  run 
at  all.  The  tea  was  tired  at  a very  much  higher 
temperature  than  we  are  accustomed  to,  but  at  the 
first  tri  1 the  maund  was  not  managed  by  the  hour. 
The  tea  seemed  to  run  a considerable  risk  of  over- 
firing. Duriug  the  second  trial,  a change  was  made 
in  the  cone  pulleys,  wliich  brought  the  tea  out  very 
much  quicker,  but  it  was  hardly  fired  enough.  The 
quan'ity  however  was  very  much  increased,  anditwrs 
clear  that  an  intermediate  pulley  would  effect  all  that 
was  wanted  both  as  to  quantity  and  condition.  If  Mr. 
Sliarpe  had  had  more  lime,  this  would  have  been 
seen  to  before  tl  e public  were  invited  to  criticise. 

The  feeding  too  was  wanting  alteration  : it  was  too 
primitive;  but  this  is  to  be  attended  to,  in  fact  an  auto- 
matic feeder  will  be  supplied.  The  machine  is  very 
strongly  built,  and  it  was  warm.  I don’t  know  that  I 
ever  was  in  a tea  house  with  so  high  a temperature;  a 
wooden  casing  wiih  asbestos  packing  will  soon  put  that 
to  right,  and  save  fuel. 

By-and-bye  this  new  machine  will  have  a fairer 
trial  thau  it  had  on  Wednesday,  and  it  is  only  when 
it  is  iu  good  working  order  that  a reliable  report  of  its 
doings  can  be  given.  Meanwhile  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  principle  of  the  mach'ne  is  a good  one,  and 
it  is  only  minor  matters  which  want  a litde  adjusting. 
Mr.  Sharpe  was  very  anxious  for  practical  suggestions, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  begot  this.  Perhaps  he  got 
mor  for  tho  p’autir  is  sadly  wanting  in  reverence, 
and  when  they  gather  together  iu  a critical  spirit 
there  i.s  a good  deal  of  amming  effervescence. 

bfr.  Phillips  hospitably  entertained  the  company  at 
breakfast  and  tiffin  : at  the  latter  meal,  suoc-fss  to  the 
drier  and  the  health  of  the  inventor  was  enthusias- 
tically dru.uk.  Mr.  Phillips’  health  too  was  also  pro- 
posed. Altogether  the  gathering  was  an  enjoyable  one. 


COTTON  SPINNING  IN  CEYLON. 

Bombay  millownors  will  learn  with  interest  of  the 
early  experienoea  of  the  pioneers  of  mill  enterprize 
in  Ooylon.  A year  or  two  since  a Company  was  formed 
for  establishing  a spinning  and  weaving  mill  at 
Colombo,  the  first  wo  believe  in  the  colony.  Some 
of  the  lessons  t.  ught  by  Bombay  experience  have 
bein  carefully  taken  to  heart  by  the  Ceylon  Com- 
pany. The  quurter-anna  par  pound  rate  of  remuiiera- 
tion  for  tha  agents  has  not  been  introduced ; if  it 
had  been,  it  was  pointed  out  at  the  meeting  of  the 
company  last  month,  the  agent  wouM  have  “walked 
away  with  the  whole  of  the  profit  balance,”  In 
some  o' her  respec’s,  however  they  do  not  manage 
things  better  iu  Colombo  than  we  do  in  Bombay.  As 
only  half  of  the  capital  of  eight  lakhs  has  been 
issued  the  comp  >ny  ia  in  need  of  money  to  pay  for 
its  machinery  and  other  purposes,  and  as  the  shares 
are  at  a discount  of  nineteen  per  cent  the  direc- 
tors think  it  better  to  raise  money  for  imme- 
diate  ivqaironieiits  either  by  loan  or  in  debenture 
stock.  If,  as  one  of  the  promoters  said  at  the 
meeting  the  ciber  day,  the  company  can  make 
more  than  enough  to  cover  bank  iuterist  it  ia 
better  for  the  e.xisling  shareholders  not  to  issue  the 
balance  of  their  capital;  hut  in  that  case  the  chair- 
man’s reference  to  the  company  ha  v ng  been  crippled 
for  want  of  money  was  much  too  pi-siimislio,  Itssems 
as  though  the  Ceylon  mid  were  no  more  free  thait 
other  mills  have  been  from  the  _ inconvenience 
attendant  upon  having  started  with  too  little 
capital.  Tne  company  has  diffioidiies  probably  not 
iiisupi  rable,  iu  other  direotious.  It  has  not  3’cl  solved 
the  nroblem  of  cutioii  supply,  and  it  has  had  to  solve 
i(s  labour  problems  iu  a somewhat  expensive  way  by 
importiug  sk  lied  hands  from  Bombay _ and  Madras, 
The  labour  difficulty  is  oue  which  tho  directors  do  not 
uuderestimate.  The  Cingalese  labourer,  in  addition  to 
being  US  yet  untrained,  is  very  irregular  in  hts  alteUs 
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darjce  at  work — a fact  whioli  would  have  to  be  borue  in 
mind  if  at  the  instigation  of  the  Holt  Hallolts 
of  the  future  a Factory  Act  were  to  bo  imposed  upon 
the  as  yet  undeveloped  textilo  industry  of  Ceylon. 
Apart  from  these  difhcultie s,  however,  the  company  is 
able  to  give  a good  account  of  i's  operation  and  pros- 
pects. The  manager  ex! ols  the  Oeylon  cliirate  as  p' r- 
fect  for  cotton  spinning  and  weaving.  It  is  never  too 
dry,  and  the  excoisive  moisture  of  tlie  rainy  teasou  is 
easily  overcome  by  artificial  means.  lie  has  some  of 
Dobson  aud  Barlow's  best  plant  to  work  with,  and 
boasts  that  the  quality  of  his  yarn  aud  cloth  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  products  of  lha  Indian  mills,  and  very 
nearly  equal  to  English.  He  would  be  a singular 
manager  if  he  said  anything  less  than  this.  However, 
the  experiment  will  at  all  events  be  iule-esting  enough 
to  be  worth  watebiug.  Cotton  spinning  in  Oeylon 
must  necessarily  be  carried  on  under  difficulties,  and 
these  have  not  been  reduced  by  starting  the  enterprise 
with  eomething  less  tbau  half  the  requisite  capital. 
But  the  company  seems  hopiful  euougli,  and  if  hope 
could  assure  success  this  ought  to  prove  a prosperous 
concern. — Bombay  Gazette. 



EAST  AFRICA THE  BRITISH,  PORTU- 
GUESE AND  GERMANS— AND  THE 
PLANT  I N G SETTLEMENTS. 

We  have  had  an  interesting  conversation  today 
with  Mr.  A.  Carnegie  Eoss,  British  Vice-Consul  at 
Quilimane  in  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Mr.  Ross  is 
married  to  tlio  second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  R. 
Boyd  Tytler  and  our  readers  will  remember  the 
graphic  description  of  a Christmas  experience  at 
Quilimane  by  Mrs.  Eosa  which  we  published  a 
short  time  ago  in  our  Literary  Register.  The  con- 
nection of  Vioe-Consul  Eoss  with  Ceylon  is  there- 
fore a close  and  interesting  one  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  when  the  time  came  for  a holiday  and  the 
opportunity  of  a steamer  offering,  Mr.  Ross  should 
taka  passa::e  in  the  S.  S.  “Clan  Mackay  ” for 
Ceylon  ; and  after  spending  a thoroughly  enjoyable 
holiday  with  his  relatives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vollar 
and  the  Messrs.  Tyllerheve,  hois  now  voyaging  to 
London  by  the  B.  I.  S.  S.  “ Goorkha  ” which  loft 
here  this  afternoon.  With  all  the  stir  about  East  and 
South  African  affairs  at  home  just  now,  Mr.  Ross’s 
presence  and  experience  will  be  very  acceptable. 

Mr.  Carnegie  Ross — who  is  tall,  slim  and  wiry, 
a keen  hard-headed  Aberdonian  of  the  intellectual 
type, — has  been  in  East  Africa  lor  six  years.  He 
came  out  as  Agent  for  the  African  Lakes  Company 
and  later  on  combined  this  Agency  with  the 
British  Vice-Consulship  at  Quilimane,  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  Settlements.  His  office  there 
has, as  may  be  imagined,  not  been  abed  of  roses  for 
the  past  year  or  so  ; but  though  he  has  had  very 
amusing,  as  well  as  perhaps  annoying  experiences, 
he  has  managed  to  maintain  not  only  peace,  but 
even  friendship  with  the  leading  Portuguese, officials, 
and  he  is  so  well-known  among  them  as  well  as 
their  half-caste  and  native  employees  to  be  a man 
of  his  word,  that  no  interference  with  him 
offioially  or  personally  has  ever  been  attempted. 
As  administrators,  colonists  or  settlers,  or  even 
as  merchants  and  traders,  the  Portuguese  are 
beneath  contempt.  They  have  never  done,  and 
never  will  do,  anything  with  their  African  territory  : 
and  they  might  as  w.ll  try  to  mop  back  the 
Atlantic  as  try  to  prevent  the  spixad  of  Britieli 
and  German  influence.  Mr.  Ross  exp-:cta  that  wilh 
the  advent  of  Mr.  II.  B.  Johnston,  c.n.,  as  British 
Commissioner  for  the  territory,  the  Zambesi  will  be 
thrown  open  for  general  traffic  for  all  its  navigable 
length  and  any  barrier  attempted  by  the  Portuguese 
will  be  promptly  though  peacefully  removed.  Mr. 
Ross  speaks  very  highly  of  Mr.  Johnston’s  capabilities, 
fla  also  of  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  another  well- 


known  explorer  and  geologist,  now  at  the  head 
of  an  expedition  to  the  West  of  the  settled 
territory,  among  his  staff  being  Mr.  J.  A.  Grant, 
a son  of  Colonel  Grant  (of  Speke  aud  Grant 
African  fame)  ; and  also  of  Mr.  Cecil  Bhodea  and 
the  South  African  Expedition  and  settlers.  Mr. 
Ross  has  often  made  the  trip  up  the  Zambesi  400 
miles  to  the  Blantyro  Mission  and  the  Shiru 
Highlands,  the  headquarters  of  the  East  African 
Lakes  Company.  This  is  chiefly  a Plantation  Com- 
pany, and  its  leader  Mr.  Buchanan  (although  without 
any  experience  as  a planter)  guided  by  our  Ceylon 
Planting  Manuals  and  the  Tropical  Agriculturist 
which  he  gets  regularly,  has  opened  and  planted 
a considerable  extent  with  coffee  which  is  flourish- 
ing though  there  is  some  talk  of  “ borer  ” and 
other  troubles.  Mr.  Eoss  shipped  200  owt.  of  the 
coffee  in  the  “Clan  Mackay”  at  Quilimane,  and 
seed  he  has  given  Mr.  Vollar  has  already  been 
planted  in  Dumbara  to  see  how  it  will  turn  out. 
Labour  is  described  as  very  cheap,  a few  silver 
coins  a month,  or  a piece  of  calico  ensuring 
willing  labour.  The  Shir6  Highlands  up  to  3,000 
feet  altitude,  but  some  18“  from  the  equator, 
seem  intended  for  a coffee  country  from 
the  account  given  of  them.  Cinchona  has  also 
been  tried  on  a moderate  scale.  One  Indian 
planter  has  established  himself  near  Blantyre 
(marrying  a lady  of  the  Mission)  and  has  now  a 
promising  coffee  garden.  Of  course,  the  cost  and 
difficulties  of  transport  are  the  great  drawbacks. 
Mr.  Ross,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
people,  has  made  the  journey  in  three  weeks ; 
but  ordinarily  six  weeks  are  required  between  the 
Blantyre  Settlement  and  the  Coast.  The  only 
Ceylon  man  who  has  turned  up  is  Mr.  Henry 
Brown  (formerly  Inspector  of  Police  in  Colombo 
and  coffee  planter  in  Matale).  Ho  has  gone  up 
the  Zambesi  .‘ii  a native  boat  to  get  to  the  planting 
settlement — this  being  the  cheaper  though  much 
longer  way  of  going.  By  the  solitary  steamer 
which  runs  on  the  Zambesi  for  400  mi-os  at  in- 
tervals, the  passage  is  .-£20  sterling.  Mr.  J.  E.  W. 
Pigott,  fortEcriy  of  Dikoya  and  Matale,  is  in  ths 
employment  of  the  Imperial  British  East  African 
Company,  working  much  farlher  north.  His 
station  is  Mombassa  and  the  Company’s  work  is 
chiefly  administrative  to  far,  no  planting  having 
been  done.  Indeed  there  is  enough  to  do  to  keep 
the  Arabs  (slave  dealers)  in  order  in  that  district, 
while  farther  south  near  the  Zambesi,  no  Arabs 
have  yet  found  an  entrance  aud  the  natives  are 
tractable  and  easily  managed  if  only  fairly  dealt 
by.  East  as  well  ns  South  Africa  is  bound  to  be 
opened  up  aud  the  highlands  to  bo  colonised  at 
a rapid  rate  in  the  next  few  years.  One  draw- 
back at  present  is  that  the  British  India  Company 
have  ceased  to  send  their  steamers  farther  south  ihan 
Zanzibar,  while  the  Donald  Currie  line  seldom  come 
to  Quilimane.  A coasting  service  for  the  whole  of  the 
East  Coast  would  be  an  advantage,  aud  there 
ought  to  bo  abundance  of  traffic  both  in  passengers 
and  goods  if  connected  wilh  the  Cape  service 
and  with  European  lines  say  at  Aden. 

We  wish  Mr.  Carnegie  Rrss  a pleasant  trip 
homo  and  a profitable  stay  in  the  old  country, 
and  afterwards  a return  in  clue  season  with  Mrs. 
Ross  to  his  adopted  home,  wilh  speedy  promotion 
soon  to  follow  in  view  of  the  rapid  development 
of  East  Alrioa  both  in  plantation  and  mining 
settlements.  We  are  sure  to  h-:ar  of  Mr,  Ross’s 
name  in  responsible  positions  as  time  rolls  on. 
His  principle  of  righteous  dealing  with  tho  natives 
has  evidently  been  in  contrast  with  some  of  the 
doings  of  Stanley  aud  his  followers,  and  this  lias 
served  to  make  his  name  well-known  and  appreciated 
along  the  Zambesi  and  neighbouring  territoriee,  It  ig 
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quite  evident  that  Lord  Salisbury  does  not  mean 
to  give  up  one  inch  of  the  territory  recently 
exploited  by  the  South  A.frican  Expedition.  Five 
hundred  carefully  selected  men  of  this  Expedi- 
tion since  disbanded,  have  now  taken  up  allot- 
ments chiefly  for  mining  purposes  and  nothing 
can  ever  alter  the  British  character  of  the  grand 
territorial  area  so  occupied  and  settled.  The 
exports  of  gold  from  this  quarter  will  soon  show 
how  rich  is  the  country  in  auriferous  wealth  and 
the  usual  rush  of  population  from  Australia  and 
the  mother-country  may  be  expected  to  follow. 
♦ 

PREPARATION  OP  CACAO  IN  CEYLON. 

[From  the  “ Trinidad  Agricultural  Record  ” for 
Jan,  1891.'] 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Peradeniya, 

24th  October  1890. 

The  Hon’ble  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Colombo. 

Sir, — In  returning  to  you  His  Excellency  Sir  W. 
Robinson’s  letters  forwarded  to  me  with  your  letter 
No.  33  of  20th  October,  I have  the  honour  to  express 
my  pleasure  that  the  information  I was  able  to  afford 
proved  bo  much  to  the  point  as  regards  the  inquiry 
upon  which  he  was  engaged.  I beg  that  you  will  con- 
vey my  thanks  to  His  Excellency  for  the  copy  of  his 
article,  and  in  accordance  with  his  request  that  I would 
make  a few  additional  remarks,  I beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  observations  suggested  by  its  perusal: — 

1.  Though  we  have  now  pretty  well  settled  the  point 
(long  in  doubt)  that  the  “ old  red  Cacao  so  long  culti- 
vated in  Ceylon  is  that  known  in  the  West  Indies  as 
Criollo  or  Caracas,”  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  . it  is  now  by  no  means  the  case  that  all 
the  Cacao  sent  from  Ceylon  to  tha  London 
Market  is  of  that  variety.  Of  late  years  a good  deal  of 
Forastero  (and  that  of  numerous  sorts)  has  been  grown : 
and  the  opinion  of  planters  is  by  no  means  universally 
in  favour  of  the  Caracas  variety.  For  in  the  market 
the  two  sorts  are  often  very  evenly  priced.  Thus,  lots 
of  the  two  kinds  grown  on  the  same  estate  and 
kept  carefully  separate  and  sold  on  the  same  day  in 
March  last  in  London,  fetched  respectively  par  owt  : — 
Caracas,  average  lOS/lJ  ; Forastero,  average  107/. 

I am  not  aware  on  what  evidence  Mr.  Morris’s  state- 
ment that  Ceylon  is  indebted  for  Criollo  Cacao  to  the 
Dutch  is  based.  It  may  be  correct,  but  the  earliest 
record  I have  met  with  of  the  plauf.  in  the  Colony  is 
1819,  and  I believe  it  t ; have  been  then  quite  recently 
introduced.  This  would  be  some  twenty  years  after 
the  British  occupation.  But  there  is  no  record  of 
whence  it  was  obtained,  nor  is  there  any  certainty  that 
it  was  of  the  Criollo  variety,  though  this  is  probable. 
What  is  certain  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Caracas 
Cacao  in  Ceylon  is  descended  from  a consignment  of 
seedlings  obtained  in  1831-5  by  Governor  Sir  W. 
Horton  from  Trinidad. 

The  general  difference  of  the  two  sorts  as  grown  now 
in  Ceylon  con'd  not  bo  better  described  than  in  the 
words  quoted  in  Sir  W.  Robinson’s  paper  (p  p.  3,  4) 
from  tho  Af/riculturo  Vener.olano, 

3.  Ilis  Excellency  rightly  dwells  on  the  importance, 
of  careful  artificial  drying  in  wet  and  sunless  weather, 
hut  there  is  anotlier  p 'iutin  which  Ceylon  practice 
dilfers  from  that  followed  in  the  West  ludies  to  which 
he  has  scarcely  alluded.  That  is  the  washing  of  the 
Bfecds.  None  of  the  imioilage  or  pulp  is  ever  allowed 
to  dry  on  the  hean;  all  is  carefully  washed  away  by 
copious  r.nj  repeated  ablutions.*  It  is  this  especially 
that  gives  the  Ceylon  product  tho  clean  “bright” 
h,uk  that  is  appreciated  in  the  market.  I should, 
Lowcv(  r,  reinarlc  tint  tho  attou'ion  of  the  Trinidad 
cmrivators  has  been  already  strongly  called  to  this  in 
an  arlielo  by  Mr.  i’rcstoj  iii  the  Tr'inidad  Chronicle  so 
long  back  as  1883.  JliiNiiy  Tuimkn. 

* The  Eiitar  of  the  Triaidud  A//riciiUurtd  Record 
holds  that  there  is  eon.sequenUy  a loss  of  20  per  cent 
ill  weight  and  that  therelore  01/  per  ewt.  for  Trinidad 
tjcviij  tqual  to  81/ for  Coylou.— En,  T,  A. 


It  is  very  important  for  onr  readers  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  Criollo  and  Forestero  do  not  respectively  stand 
for  the  types  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad  Cacao.  Ceylon 
has  both  the  varieties  no  doubt  pure  and  they  may  be 
of  equal  value — with  us  both  types  have  degenerated 
and  are  characterised  by  a large  proportion  of  very 
flat  beans.  That  is  our  difficulty. — Ed. 


NATIVE  AGRICULTURE  IN  INDIA. 

You  may  train  up  a child  in  accordance  with 
the  most  beautiful  theories  in  the  world,  and  the 
result  will  be  disappointing  if  you  do  not  feed  him 
at  the  same  time.  Here  in  India  we  have  an 
immense  number  of  people  living  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  We  cannot  feed  them,  and  those  who 
are  grown  up  must  continue  to  find  their  way  to 
Nirvana  with  a stomach  seldom  or  never  full  and 
very  often  empty ; but  if  we  can  bring  ourselves 
to  abjure  the  words  of  antiquated  masters,  we  may 
be  able  to  do  something  for  the  children  of  the 
rising  generation  by  teaching  them  lo  find  more 
food  for  themselves.  The  discovery  of  a new  art, 
the  adoption  of  an  improved  process,  the  invention 
of  a new  implement,  each  and  all  are  equivalent 
in  an  agricultural  community  to  the  finding  of 
a great  granary,  the  existence  of  which  was 
hitherto  unexpected,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  arts,  processes  and  inven- 
tions suitable  for  the  tillage  of  Indian  soil  have 
already  been  perfected.  The  native  cultivator  is  no 
doubt,  when  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  to 
better  his  position  does  not  drive  him  to  despair, 
wonderfully  skilful  up  to  a point;  but  it  is  the 
point  where  science  only  begins,  and  to  say  that  the 
discoveries  of  physical  and  mechanical  science  have 
nothing  to  teach  us  in  agriculture  is  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  experience  of  Europe  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  No  doubt  the  native  cultivator 
thinks  he  has  got  as  far  as  he  can  : Squire  Western 
also  would  have  laughed  at  the  notion  of  a steam 
plough  : but  this  is  no  reason  why  those  who  know 
better  should  agree  to  think  so,  or  despair  of  per- 
suading the  native  to  change  his  mind. 

Past  experience,  however,  with  its  record  of 
abortive  experimental  farms  stored  with  model 
implements  never  leading  to  copies,  shows  that  to 
attempt  this  from  the  top  is  to  attempt  an  almost 
impossible  task.  We  must  begin  at  the  bottom  ; we 
must  take  the  child,  while  yet  years  of  routine  on 
the  paternal  homestead  have  not  induced  the 
conviction  that  his  father  knew  as  much  as 
it  was  possible  to  know ; we  must  teach  him 
first  of  all  to  look  on  agriculture  as  an  occupa- 
tion in  which  improvement  is  always  possible  ; and 
we  must  impart  just  such  a rudimentary  instruc- 
tion as  will  give  him  a glimpse  of  the  direction 
in  which  this  improvement  may  lie,  and  inspire 
him  to  take  that  road.  When  we  have  done  this 
our  experimental  farms,  our  agricultural  exhibitions, 
our  Echolarshipa  to  send  one  or  two  in  a hundred 
and  fifty  millions  to  a technical  English  school, 
will  catch  on,  if  we  may  use  an  Americanism,  in 
a way  they  have  never  done  before.  Sir  Edward 
Buck  stated  that  proposals  for  carrying  the  recom- 
mendations of  Dr.  Voelcker  into  effect  would  shortly 
be  made  ; but  whatever  the  precise  nature  of  these 
recommendations  and  proposals,  the  foundation  of 
all  must  be  laid  in  the  ordinary  school.  It  this 
is  done,  the  boy  who  can  afford  to  wait  at  school 
and  go  on  to  college,  will  carry  with  him  from  the 
outset  the  knowledge  that  success  in  agriculture  is 
a worthy  aim,  which  demands  education  as  well  as 
clerking,  or  sohoolmastering,  or  soribbling,  or 
pettifogging : the  boy  who  cannot,  will  at  least 
carry  back  to  the  fields  tho  spirit  of  inquiry,  the 
parent  of  progress  in  agriculture  as  in  every  other 
sphere  of  human  activity  and  effort,— Rioneef, 
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HOP  TEA. 

A few  months  ago  we  noted  that  a factory  had 
oome  into  existence  at  Madestone,  iii  Kent,  where 
the  preparation  of  “ hop  tea  ” was  being  crrried 
on.  This  produat  has  now  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Hop  Tea  Company,  of  Easlcheap, 
London.  It  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 
per  lb.  The  blend  is  made  of  Indian  and  Ceylon 
teas,  to  which  is  added  by  a special  process  the 
infusion  of  hops.  It  is  claimed  that  soma  of  the 
worst  properties  of  the  tannin  are  obliterated  by 
the  hoppy  flavour,  and  a certain  sedative  element 
introduced.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  majo- 
rity of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  there  is  a rough, 
strong,  taste,  which,  indeed,  has  made  it  one  of 
its  chief  recommendations  to  the  poorer  classes. 
Anything  which  in  part  removes  this  harshness 
improves  the  tea,  whilst  the  suspicion  of  hops 
introduced  is  agreeable,  and  likely  to  find  favour 
with  many.  China  tea,  it  will  be  understood,  does 
not  BO  readily  lend  itself  to  the  manipulation,  nor, 
indeed,  does  it  stand  so  much  in  need  of  being 
softened  down.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  a 
happy  inspiration  to  remove  the  astringenoy  of  the 
tea  and  introduce  the  tonic  property  of  the  hop. 
Medical  opinions  give  it  that  many  persons  who 
have  hitherto  been  debarred  from  indulgence  in  tea, 
owing  to  its  astringent  properties,  may  with  greater 
impunity  embark  on  a trial  of  the  hop-flavoured 
article. — L.  <£•  0,  Express. 

^ 

OoFFBE. — A small  amount  of  Kona  coffee  has  been 
imported  from  the  Hawaiian  islands,  where  it  is 
grown,  into  San  Franciso,  but  so  far  reoeipts  have 
been  light.  An  appropriation  of  jJlO.OOO  was  made 
by  the  last  legislature  of  Hav/aii  to  be  devoted  to 
the  encouragement  of  coffee  raising,  and  the  import 
duty  on  foreign  colfee  was  raised  to  6 cents  per 
pound,  an  increase  of  3 cents.  Although  colfee  is 
grown  in  several  of  the  islands  comprising  the 
Hawaii  group,  the  Kona  district  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii  has  been  found  the  best  producing  section 
on  account  of  most  favorable  cUmatio  conditions, 
and  it  is  from  this  section  that  Kona  coffee  comes. 
The  bean  somewhat  resembles  the  Costa  ilioa  coffee, 
but  the  aroma,  odor  and  flavor  are  entirely  different 
from  either  that  or  any  other  sort  of  coffee.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  islands  this  coffee  is  used 
almost  entirely,  and  strangers,  tourists  and  other 
visitors  who  taste  it  consider  that  it  makes  a most 
delicious  beverage. — American  Grocer,  Nov.  12. 

Mb,  Horne,  the  Director  of  tub  Public  Forests 
and  Gardens  op  the  Island  of  Madriiids,  has 
furnished  an  elaborate  report  on  the  industries  which 
it  is  desirable  to  foster  in  the  present  depressed 
state  of  the  sugar  trade.  Mr.  Home  does  not 
doubt  but  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-oane  must  be  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  island,  but 
he  points  out  that  many  other  resources  are  open 
to  them,  and  recommends,  moreover,  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  agricultural  chemist  to  advise  in  matters 
connected  with  Sugar-cane  growing  and  its  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Horne  suggests,  in  addition,  the  extended 
cultivation  of  Coconut  Palms,  Cacao  or  Chocolate, 
Coffee,  Tea,  Dates,  Oilnuts,  Elais,  Betelnuts,  and 
other  Palms,  various  cereals,  starches.  Indigo, 
Anatto,  oil-seeds  of  various  kinds.  Bananas,  Pine- 
apples and  other  fruits.  Ginger,  spices,  fibre  plants, 
cotton,  silk,  indiarubber,  Tobaooo,  dyewoods  and  a 
variety  of  other  plants  and  their  products — a list 
which  will  give  some  idea  of  tho  resources  that  are 
open  to  the  cultivator  in  tho  tropics  if  other  oir- 
oumstances  be  propitious.  Cinchona  does  not 
prosper  ia  the  island, — Uardcners'  Chivniole, 


MINING  AND  GEMMING  IN  CEYLON. 

In  a recent  letter  our  London  correspondent 
referred  to  tho  want  of  success  which  had  at- 
tended the  gemming  operations  of  the  past  year, 
or  past  few  months,  in  Eakwana,  as  telling  against 
the  credit  of  this  Colony— and  espooially  of  local 
gemming  and  mining  projects — in  the  City  of 
London.  The  writer  was  too  polite  to  say  it  openly, 
but  he  evidently  implied  that  the  non-success  of 
the  enterprise  begun  under  the  auspices  of  a Limited 
Company  was  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  all 
that  had  been  written  in  our  columns  in  support 
of  the  industry  and  the  many  arguments  in  favour 
of  investment  which  we  had  need.  The  inference 
in  fact  was  that  experience  had  shown  tho  falla- 
ciousness of  our  information  and  writings  and 
tho  result  threw  discredit  on  any  proposal  to 
apply  Eoglish  capital  to  the  development  of 
gemming  and  mining  enterprise  in  Ceylon.  Now 
we  beg  most  strenuously  to  object  to  this  line 
of  inference  and  argument  and  to  protest  that, 
up  to  this  date,  there'  ia  nothing  in  the  opera- 
tions undertaken  nor  the  experience  gained, 
which  affects  the  main  position  we  have  from 
the  first  taken  up,  and  held  in  reference  to 
this  branch  of  local  industry.  Our  position,  so  far 
from  being  undermined  by  the  work  of  the  past  year 
or  six  months,  remains  in  fact  untouched  and  we 
hold  to  it  as  strongly  ia  the  face  of  English 
capitalists  as  ever  we  did.  The  whole  tenor  of 
our  writings  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  Gem- 
digging industry  of  Ceylon  has  given  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  natives, 
almost  from  time  immemorial— that  it  is  un- 
deniable large  numbers  of  sapphires,  rubies  and 
catseyes— not  to  speak  of  loss  valuable  stones — 
ara  coritinuuusly  found  and  sold  by  the  gemmers  to 
native  dealers  who  export  and  stll  ihem  in  India 
or  in  Europe,  without  any  notice  of  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  uf  such  exports  being  recorded 
in  our  Customs  accounts.  Tiie  term  “ precious 
stones”  has  bean  synonymous  with  the  name 
of  Lanka  for  all  the  centuries  back  to,  and  even 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  our  gemming  country  has  been  by  any  means 
exhausted.  On  the  contrary  there  is  strong  evidence 
to  show  that  coneiuarable  areas  of  gemmiferous  land 
remain  untouched  to  this  day.  What  we  pleaded  for 
then  was  not  simply  the  introduction  of  English 
capital  to  buy  up  such  land  and  to  work  at  it  after 
native  fashion— which  is  all,  the  Gemming  Companies 
at  work  (is  a small  way)  have  done  ; but  above  all 
the  introduction  of  machinery  and  of  the  latest 
appliances  so  as  to  give  a fair  test  to  selected 
fields  for  the  first  time  in  history  under  the 
modus  of  working  recognised  as  successful  in  the  Dia- 
mond Fields  of  tiouth  Africa.  Now  this  is  exactly 
what  up  to  date  has  not  been  done.  Two  Gemming 
Companies  with  limited  capital  have  been  at  work — 
but  it  has  been  at  work  very  much  after  the  native  fash- 
ion, with  nativecontrivances  more  or  less  adapted,  but 
still  coming  far  short  of  the  latest  European  ap- 
pliances. The  consequence  has  been  that  no 
proper  sciemifio  tests  have  been  applied,  and 
it  has  become  notorious  for  native  employees  to 
make  a bolt,  leaving  a balance  of  wages  due  to 
them  without  claiming  it.  Again,  we  have 

heard  that  all  tlie  parcels  of  stones  and  gem 
ddbris  sent  down  from  tha  only  Kakwana 
Company’s  pit,  on  being  shown  to  an  expert  in 
Colombo,  has  resulted  in  the  constant  enquiry — 
“Where  have  the  good  large  stones  gono  to? — 
this  is  just  the  stuff  in  which  they  are  always 
found  ; but  there  are  no  stones  here  save  those 
of  little  Value.”  Latterly,  wo  understand  the 
Company  at  work  in  tha  hold  under  London  auspices, 
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has  started  making  a new  machine  to  supply  the 
need  most  felt  in  and  at  the  gem  pits ; but  it 
is  not  jet  completed  and  until  it  is  in  full  oper- 
ation, its  work  cannot  be  judged.  But  even 
then,  we  question  whether  this  machine  constructed 
on  the  spot  will  answer  its  purpose  so  well  as 
the  complete  but  expensive  machines  constructed 
in  England  for  the  South  African  Diamond  Fields. 
It  is  such  machinery  that  we  should  like  to  see 
applied  and  tested  in  the  Gemfislda  of  this  Colony. 
No  test  worth  speaking  of  has  yet  been  applied. 
And  yet  all  this  time,  splendidly  fine  largo  stones 
have  been  brought  to  Colombo,  exhibited  and  sold, 
or  sent  away  privately. 

We  maintain,  therefore,  that  so  far  from  discredit 
being  thrown  on  Ceylon  by  what  has  taken  place  in  our 
Gem  pits  during  the  past  year,  we  are  very  much  in 
the  same  position  as  when  we  first  called  on  English 
capitalists  to  establish  a Syndicate  or  Company  and  set 
to  work  with  proper  machinery.  We  have  not  written 
of  positive,  assured  success.  That  is  a matter  we  left 
business  men  and  capitalists  to  judge  for  them- 
selves from  the  facts  placed  before  them.  All  we 
urged  was  that  Ceylon  undoubtedly  had  further 
stores  of  gems,  that  there  is  a large  profitable 
digging  and  export  trade  and  that  with  the  use 
of  the  latest  and  best  machinery,  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  European  Companies  could 
compete  and  obtain  a good  return  on  Ihsir  in 
vestment. 


ESTIMATED  SUPPLY  OF  ALL  TEA  TO 
30xH  JUNE  1891,  AND  PROBABLE  STOCK 
ON  THAT  DATE. 


Indian 

Present  Stock  39,000,000 

To  arrive,  say  21,000,000 


Ckvi-on  China  Java 
8,000,000  41,000,000  702, UOO 

22,000,000  8,000,000  1,7-50,000 


Total 

Delivery  for  5 
months,  say 
Stook-30th  June 
1891 


Indian 

Ceylon 

China 

Java 


Total 


60,000,000 

30,000.000  52,000,000 

2,452,000 

45,000,000 

19,000,000  33,000,000 

1,500,000 

15,000,000 

11,000,000  19,000,000 

952,000 

Stock. 

Bstimatecl  Actual 

Actual 

1801 

1890 

1889 

15,Oj0,000 

19,317,000 

21 ,324,000 

11,000,000 

9,670,000 

8,175,000 

19,000,000 

34,274,000 

3i,905,0u0 

952,000 

1,059,000 

1.130,000 

45.952.000 

04,320,000 

62,534,000 

Stenning,  Inskipp  & Co., 

9,  Great  Tower 

SbreeC. 

Gth  February  1891.  

The  Condition  of  St.  Helena. — Mr.  Antrobus, 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  who  has  lately  been  acting  as 
Governor  of  St.  Helena,  concludes  a recent  report 
on  that  colony  by  saying  that  many  of  the  civil 
servants  have  to  discharge  responsible  duties  with 
inadequate  paj',  and  all  the  inhabitants  are  suffer- 
ing more  or  less  from  the  general  depression.  It 
is  melancholy  to  contemplate  the  present  condition 
of  an  island  which  was  once  so  flourishing  and 
still  has  BO  many  points  to  recommend  it.  There 
are  still  the  wonderfully  healthy  climate  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold,  the  beautiful  scenery,  the 
mixture  of  tropical  and  temperate  vegetation,  the 
rare  indigenous  plants,  the  clearly  and  inarked 
geological  structure,  and  the  historical  associations 
derived  from  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company, 
the  imprisonment  and  death  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
and  the  visits  of  Halley  and  Darwin  and  other 
distinguished  men  of  science.  But  the  ruins  of 
well-built  country  houses,  and  the  deserted  cottages, 
which  arc  to  be  seen  in  every  direction,  as  well  as 
the  returns  of  the  rapidly  diminishing  revenue,  afford 
evidence  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  all 
that  constitutes  material  prosperity  ; and  I regret 
that  there  is  at  present  no  sign  of  any  improveiDent. 


—London  f inm. 


MLNING  AND  GEMMING  INDUSTRIES 
IN  CEYLON. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Barrington  Brown  during 
his  presence  in  the  island,  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  province  of  Sabaragarnuwa.  No 
doubt  it  includes  within  its  bounds,  nearly  all  the 
recognised  and  well-established  gemming  districts, 
and  possibly  quite  enough  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  geological  and  mineralogical  expert  during  a 
lew  months’  stay.  But  it  is  undeniable  that 
districts  in  other  provinces  also  deserve  the  expert’s 
careful  exammalion.  lo  the  Gaiie  and  Matara 
divisions  of  the  Southern  Province  ; in  the  province 
of  Uva  ; and  in  the  Nuwara  Eliya,  Pussellawa 
and  Maskeliya  districts  of  the  Central  Province 
and  again  along  the  course  of  the  Mahaoya  to  the 
North-Western  Province,  “gems”  or  “gold”  are 
by  no  means  unknown  finds.  As  regards  plumbago, 
again,  the  Kurunegala  and  Kegalla  districts  cad 
for  very  careful  attention,  quite  as  much  as  the 
Ratnaiiura,  Kalutata  and  adjacent  divisions. 

But  even  if  we  confine  our  attention  altogether 
to  Sabaragarnuwa — and  notably  to  the  Itatnapura 
and  Rakwaua  districts — we  belieie  we  shall  find 
that  Mr,  Barrington  Brown  has  been  able  to  give 
the  Loudon  Syndicate  employing  him,  such  infor- 
mation as  amply  justified  ins  mission  and  most 
fully  supported  the  position  we  have  taken  up  for 
many  years  back  m regard  to  our  Gemming 
Enterprise.  Of  course  the  expert’s  attention  was 
mainly  directed  to  certain  allotments  of  land  either 
leased,  purchased  or  under  offer  to  his  Syndicate 
and  it  is  with  reference  to  the  value  of  these, 
and  to  the  results  of  various  testing  operations 
that  his  report  must  be  mainly  directed.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  able  to  enter  on  some  general  remarks 
descriptive  of  the  position  of  the  gemming 
country  examined  by  him  and  of  the  geology 
of  this  part  of  Sabaragarnuwa.  Gneiss,  of  course, - 
forms  the  chief  rock  encountered.  It  is  of  a 
bedded  character  and  contains  layers  of  graphic 
granite  and  hornblendic  gneiss  often  seen 
gradually  passing  into  the  gneiss  at  the  planes 
of  contact ; while  in  some  few  instances  there  is 
granular  limestone.  The  expert  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  as  yet  no  precious  stones  have  been  discovered 
in  the  matrix  which,  in  hia  opinion,  wdl  be  found 
to  consist  of  gneiss,  graphic  granite  and  gra- 
nular limestone.  The  frequency  with  which  garnet 
crystals  of  small  size  occur  in  the  gneiss  and 
granite— a circumstance  often  remarked  upaountry 
— is  alluded  to.  We  believe  the  special  mission 
of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  celebrated  traveller,  on 
his  last  visit  to  Ceylon,  was  to  discover  the 
matrix  of  some  of  our  precious  stones  and  with 
this  purpose,  it  was  stated  at  the  time,  with  how 
much  accuracy  we  cannot  say,  that  Sir  Samuel 
and  a well-known  enterprising  public  officer,  ex- 
plored hammer  in  hand,  a good  many  rocky  valleys 
high  up  in  the  Highlands  of  Uva,  Nuwara 
Eliya  and  Sabaragarnuwa,  but  apparently  without 
success.  Possibly  Mr.  Barrington  Brown  would  be 
able  lo  show  them  that  they  had  not  gone  pro- 
perly to  work  to  find  the  matrix,  if  indeed  it  still 
exists  to  any  extent.  For,  we  know  that  by  the 
decomposition  and  disintegration  of  the  mountain 
recks,  the  gems  contained  therein  in  crystalline 
form  having  been  freed  and  are  now  to  be  found 
in  gravelly  deposits  on  hill  sides  bordering  moun- 
tain streams  — as  in  so  many  parts  of  Rakwana — 
or  in  alluvial  layers  of  gravel  covered  and  deposited 
in  the  valleys.  In  the  former  case,  the  natives 
Inve  done  a great  deal  of  systematic  work  in 
mining  and  gemming,  sinking  “ shafts”  or  entering 
“ drives”  in  the  hillsides,  while  in  the  valleys,  the 
process  is  one  of  dredging  with  hoes  under  the  rivet 
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beds,  or  of  sinking  of  pita  alongside.  Meantime. 
\VQ  have  the  fact  before  us  that  by  such  simple, 
not  to  say  primitive  processes — almost  entirely  hand, 
labour — the  Sinhalese  gemmers  in  Bakwana  and 
Eatnapura  have,  from  time  immemorial,  obtained 
precious  stones,  chielly  sapphires,  oatsoyes  and  rubies 
while  still,  uudoubtodly,  there  continue  to  be  found 
many  valuable  stones  of  these  descriptions.— We  may 
have  further  information  to  give  in  our  next. 


LININGS  FOE  TEA  BOXES. 

The  explanation  afforded  by  our  London  Corres- 
pondent in  his  letter  by  yesterday’s  mail  will  relieve 
the  minds  of  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Maitland  Kirwan 
of  auy  feeling  that  the  remarks  we  passed  in  our 
article  headed  ‘ Lead  Linings  for  Tea  Boxes  ’ 
were  of  application  to  the  patents  these  gentlemen 
severally  represent. 

As  regards  Mr.  MaHlanl  Kirwan’s  paper,  it 
was  of  course,  altogether  excluded  from  the 
category  of  linings  with  which  our  remarks 
dealt.  Beference  was  intended  by  that  article  solely 
to  those  forms  of  linings  into  the  composition  of 
which  lead  entered.  Mr.  Maitland  Kirwan’s  material 
has  no  su:h  character.  It  is  what  seerns  to  bo 
known  as  a “ butter  and  it  is  of  this  lining 

of  which  Messrs.  Wilson,  Smithett  & Oo.  wrote  iu 
such  complimentary  terms  in  their  Produce 
Circular  some  time  back.  But  it  must  be 

borne  in  mind  that  au  important  element  of 
the  question  in  the  relative  value  of  lin- 
ings of  all  descriptions  is  the  one  of  cost  and 
certainly  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  revelation 
as  to  comparison  between  the  paper  and  lead  now 
afforded  us.  We  had  written  previously  under 
the  belief  that  the  “ paper  ” would  bo  the 
cheaper  lining  of  the  two.  We  are  told  that  the 
rate  at  which  4-ounce  lead  can  be  used  is  about 
Is  3d  per  chest,  while  Mr.  Maitland  Kirwan’s  paper 
is  quoted — according  to  our  London  correspondent 
—at  Is  4id  per  1001b.  chest.  For  boxes  holding  a 
less  quanthy  our  correspondent  could  obtain  no 
quotation.  But  when  wo  refer  back  to  the  correspond- 
ence which  arose  in  our  columns  in  January  last,  wc 
find  that  the  difference  in  cost  was  oven  then 
fully  apparent.  It  was  stated  by  planters,  without 
contradiction,  that  using  5-ounoa  load  which 
is  now  generally  preferred,  tne  cost  per  chest  was 
equal  to  from  72  to  83  cents  on  the  estate  against 
1s  4Jd  for  Mr.  Maitland  Kirwan’s  paper  in  London, 
or  probably  a hguro  not  far  short  of  a rupee  on 
the  estate. 

The  same  element — th  it  of  cost — would 

have  excluded  from  consideration  the  lead 

paper  known  as  “ Clark’s  Patent  ” which 

Mr,  T.  0.  Anderson  has  advocated.  For 
this  we  have  from  London  no  quoted  price; 
but  as  the  4-ounce  lead  with  which  this  paper 
is  coated  is  equivalent  in  substance  to  that  com- 
monly used  tor  lead  linings  pure  and  simple,  we 
must  presume  that  tho  cost  of  adding  that  amount 
of  lead  to  paper  must  involve  a piace  very  mate- 
rially in  excess  of  the  use  of  a similar  weight 
of  lead  when  applied  alone.  That  the  eombina- 
tion  emp'oyed  under  “ Clark’s  Patent  ’’  may  be  most 
useful,  and  that  this  fact  may  well  justify  the 
extra  co^t  its  employment  may  involve,  we  do 
not  deny;  but  this  does  not  enter  into  the  scope 
of  our  present  contention.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
acknowledged  that  this  question  of  relative  cest  is 
one  of  primary  importance  to  our  planters.  What 
wo  want  to  obtain  is  a lining  which,  while  equally 
efficacious  in  preserving  tea  as  is  a simple  lead 
linin'',  shall  bo  superior  to  it  in  economical  result. 
This°  according  to'  our  present  information  is 
Bonroely  obtained  by  either  Clark’s  load  paper  or 


Mr.  Maitland  Kirwan’s  “butter”  paper.  Both  o 
them,  no  doubt,  are  exceedingly  efficient  and  reli- 
able, but  they  are  both  more  costly  than  the 
material  in  ordinary  present  use. 

As  for  the  tin  foil  paper,  which  we  are  told  the 
remarks  formerly  made  were  more  specially  intended 
to  apply,  there  seems  little  cause  to  doubt  that 
it  does  not  alford  a reliable  lining  for  tea  boxes 
even  though  its  cost  may  be  below  that  of  our 
present  staple  material.  It  would  be  poor  economy 
to  save  a few  penes  on  every  chest  of  tea  packed 
while  having  no  assurance  that  its  contents  would 
reach  the  London  market  uninjured.  As  yet 
therefore — prioe  for  price  being  taken  into  account — 
it  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted  that  we  are  without 
a satisfactory  substitute  for  lead.  Lead  has  been 
proved  by  long  experience  to  be  a very  efficient 
material  for  packing  tea  in  chests.  We  are  re- 
minded, however,  that  Messrs. Wilson,  Smithett  &Co. 
would  gladly  see  something  substituted  for  it.  For 
in  the  first  place,  even  the  best  of  sheet  lead  will 
only  bear  a certain  amount  of  handling.  The 
packets,  it  is  asserted,  which  are  retailed  in  lead, 
deteriorate  if  they  are  subjected  to  a long  course 
of  rough  handling.  Much  “ pinohing  ” — to  use  the 
term  which  seems  to  indicate  the  course  of  such 
rough  handling — will,  if  long  continued,  crack  the 
lead,  and  the  contents  of  such  packets  will  deteriorate 
greatly.  But  Messrs,  Wilson,  Smithett  & Co.  point 
out  a second  reason  why  some  alternative  to  lead 
would  be  welcomed.  This  is  the  fact  that,  should 
the  wood  of  the  ohest  be  not  properly  seasoned,  and 
consequently  exude  any  sap,  the  result  is  to  produce 
“ acetate  of  lead,”  which  not  only  destroys  the 
lining  but  most  seriously  affects  the  tea  enolosed. 
It  is  to  such  a cause  that  the  “ oheesy  ” smell 
and  flavour  of  a large  quantity  of  Ceylon  and  Indian 
teas  returned  upon  the  Brokers’  hands,  has  been 
attributed.  The  “butter”  paper  of  Mr,  Maitland 
Kirwan,  if  used,  might  obviate  all  chance  of  this 
particular  cause  of  deterioration.  Would  it  not 
then  be  possible  for  this  material  to  be  reduced 
in  price  ? Messrs.  Wilson,  Smithett  & Co.  have 
borne  evidence  to  the  protection  it  has  afforded  to 
teas  sent  home  in  it,  and  the  objections  raised  to 
lead  now  referred  to,  do  not  attend  its  use.  If  a 
longer  experience  of  this  “ paper  ” were  to  justify 
Messrs.  Wilson  and  Smithatt’s  conclusions,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  a reduction  in  its  cost  would 
ensure  for  it  a wide  adoption  by  our  planters. 
Meantime  does  not  (he  course  of  this  discussion 
iu  our  columns  and  the  many  points  which  are 
stdl  necessarily  left  open  questions,  show  the 
need,  in  the  planting  interest,  of  that  “ P.  A, 
Sub-Committee”  to  enquire  into  and  teat  new 
inventions  and  economical  processes,  which  wa 
suggested  some  time  ago  and  which  suggestion  has 
been  supported  in  our  columns  by  not  a few 
planters.  If  Mr.  Giles  Walker  distinguished  his 
year  of  office,  by  the  establishment  of  such  a 
Sub-Committee,  we  think  he  would  do  a good  thing 
in  the  interests  of  the  planting  eommuuity. 

4, 

Antique  Diamond  Dbills. — Mr.  Flinders  Petrie 
has  originated  the  theory  that  the  ancient  Egyp. 
tians  were  familiar  with  the  diamond  drilling  device. 
In  his  “Pyramids  and  Temples  of  Gizeh  ” illustra- 
tions are  given  of  samples  of  work  which  apparently 
show  the  use  of  jewel  points  in  drilling  and  sawing. 
Various  samples  of  this  work  are  in  his  possession. 
He  cites  six  examples  in  tho  Bulak  Museum  and 
at  Gizeh.  Iu  a temple  at  Gizeh  there  is  found 
in  ouo  of  the  lintels  of  a door  a drill  hole  with 
the  core  still  sticking  in  it.  A base  of  a tube 
drill  hole  is  also  found  between  the  feet  of  a statue 
of  Che  ren  nosv  preserved  in  tho  Bulak  Museum. 
— Indiun  Enyincer, 
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CINCHONA  IN  THE  DUTCH  MARKET. 

Amsterdam,  Febiuary  6tb. 

The  Amsterdam  auctions  on  February  20tb  will 
coiis'st  of  2,941  bales,  156  cases  (about  239  tons)  divided 
as  follows  : — Java  bark  : From  Government  plantations 
323  bales,  37  cases,  about  28'5  tons ; from  private 
plantations  2,618  bales,  116  cases,  about  210'5  tons, 
African  cinchona  bark  ; 3 cases,  about  4 29  owt.  Drug- 
gists’ bark : Succirubra  quills,  132  cases ; broken 

quills  and  chips  63  bales  ; root  23  bales  ; 0.  Sohuhkrafft 
qoills  6 oases  ; Lancifolia  quills  5 cases  ; broken  quills 
and  chips  11  bales.  Manufacturing  bark  : Ledgeriana 
quills  10  cases  ; broken  quills  and  chips  2,165  bales  ; 
root  408  bales  ; Hybrids  broken  quills  and  chips,  200 
bales;  root  56  bales  ; OflBcinalis  broken  quills  10  bales. 
Total  2,941  bales,  153  cases. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCE. 

Coffee  and  Chicory. — A Liverpool  firm  have  been 
accustomed  to  sell  the  so-called  “French  coffee”  in 
pound  canisters,  price  one  shilling;  end,  as  they  took 
the  precaution  to  affix  a label  warning  the  purchaser 
that  he  was  bujdng  a mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee, 
they  probably  considered  themselves  free  from  either 
legal  or  moral  offence.  As  their  legal  representative 
virtually  put  it:  “Some  people  prefer  chicory;  we 

sell  the  mixture;  they  know  what  they  are  buying, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.”  The  Liverpool 
magistrates,  however,  reason  differently,  and  insist  that 
even  under  the  e circumstances  “ fully  one-third,  or 
probably  much  more,”  chicory  is  excessive.  Hencj  they 
have  imposed  a fine,  but  the  Liverpool  firm  have 
determined  to  appeal. — H.  and  C,  Mail. 

♦ 

TEA  IMPORTS,  DUTIES  AND  PRICES 
IN  AMERICA. 

Tea  importers  and  dealers  are  not  a little  interested 
in  the  bill  before  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  to 
re-establish  the  former  discriminating  duty  on  tea 
shipped  from  ports  west  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 
Prior  to  1883  the  following  provision  stood  in  the 
tariff  law  : “ There  shall  be  levied,  colftcted  and 
paid  on  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  of  the 
growth  or  produce  of  the  countries  east  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  except  wool,  raw  cotton  and  raw  silk, 
as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  or  not  further  advanced 
than  tram,  thrown  or  organzie,  when  imported  from 
places  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a duty  of 
10  percent,  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  duties  im- 
posed on  any  such  article  when  imported  directly 
from  the  place  or  places  of  their  growth  or  produc- 
tion.” This  discrimination  in  favour  of  direct  inipo  ts 
came  down  from  the  early  days  of  the  Union,  hav- 
ing been  established  originally  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  carrying  trade  with  the  East  Indies 
and  China.  The  opposition  to  it  has  been 
based  in  part  at  least  upon  the  belief,  which  the 
statistics  confirm,  that  it  was  in  reality  special  legis- 
lation against  imports  from  Loudon.  Atthe  same  time 
rival  commercial  interests  have  come  to  be  involved 
in  the  matter. 

The  imports  of  tea  into  the  United  States  in  1889 
amounted  to  79,575,984  pounds,  of  which  40,751,789 
pounds  came  from  Oliina  and  33,303,437  pounds  from 
Japau,  260  927  pounds  from  the  British  East  Indies  and 
203,825  pounds  from  Hong  Kong.  This  leaves  but 
5,056,006  pounds  from  ports  other  thau  the  places  of 
production,  and  of  this  quantity  England  furnished 
4,673,864  pounds.  The  remaining  352,142  ponnds  is  the 
only  evidence  which  can  ho  famished  that  tho  law 
would  have  u general  meaning  and  not  a specific  one. 
Under  free  entry  the  increase  of  indirect  imports  has 
been  very  small,  but  such  imports  being  forced  upon 
tho  market  at  critical  times  have  bad  considerable 
influence,  it  is  claimed,  in  breaking  values. 

Tlie  disturhii.g  indueuces  in  the  tea  market  have 
hcoii  many,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  specify 
any  principal  cause  us  having  affected  declines  or  ad- 
vanocs  in  values.  The  rooout  itdvancc  in  silver  has 


j natundly  disturbed  prices  in  the  East,  silver  being  the 
i sole  circulating  medium  in  China.  The  financial 
I stringency  in  this  country  and  England  has  likewise 
compelled  many  holders  ot  tea  to  liquidate,  though  it 
is  to  be  said  that  the  fact  that  failures  among  tea  mer- 
chants have  been  so  few  is  a forcible  illustration  of  the 
strength  of  the  market.  These  financial  troubles  have 
caused  a weakening  in  prices  and  checked  the  advance 
started  through  the  rise  in  silver. 

The  stock  of  tea  in  this  country  is  at  present  very 
heavy,  and  prices  are  iu  consequence  lower  here  than 
in  England.  Hence  Loudou  merchants  are  now  buying 
tea  in  New  York.  The  promoters  of  the  now 
legislative  agitation  hope  by  means  of  it  to  buoy  up 
prices  and  prevent  a further  decline.  But  many 
dealers  have  been  free  to  predict  that  no  such  legis- 
lation will  bo  passed  by  tho  present  Congres?; 
It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  oi  the  measure 
that  under  free  entry  London  merchants  are  able  to 
place  here  large  quantities  of  tea  whenever  the  market 
shows  a tendency  to  advance.  London  merchants 
derive  en  advantage  over  our  importers  through  the 
difference  in  cost  of  transportation.  Freight  rates  are 
lower  between  Ohina  and  London  than  between  China 
and  the  United  States.  The  former  duty,  cf  course, 
benefited  to  some  extent  steamship  lines  tunning  be- 
tween tea  centres  in  China  and  Japan  and  the  porta 
along  our  Pacific  coast.  Canada  formerly  bought  the 
larger  part  of  her  eupply  from  the  United  States,  but 
tince  1883  ihe  tendency  to  buy  of  London  merchants 
has  increased,  while  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
has  fallen  off.  Our  imports  from  London,  which  com- 
prise about  5 per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  receipts, 
are  mcstly  inferior  teas.  To  prevent  a further  weaken- 
ing in  values  by  iorcii  g large  quantities  of  tea  upon 
the  American  market  shippers  are  now  holding  70,000 
half-chests  of  Formosa  tea  in  Amoy. 


The  annua!  imports  ot  tea  between  1880  and  1889, 
inclusive,  were  as  follows  : — 


1880  ... 

19,782,631 

1885 

...  14,047,583 

1881  ... 

21,004,813 

1886 

...  16,020,383 

1882  ... 

19,392,102 

1887 

...  16,771,802 

1883  ... 

17,302,849 

1888 

...  13,360,685 

1884  ... 

13,636,053 

1889 

...  12,654,640  * 

Secretary 

Rusk  thus  speaks 

in  his 

annual  report  of 

the  investigations  of  hia  department  in  regard  to  the 
adulteration  of  beverages:  “ These  investigations  show 
that  the  adulteration  of  such  articles  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive, and,  exc.pt  in  the  case  of  tea,  is  easily  distin- 
guishable. The  most  frequent  one  is  the  introduction 
of  substances  to  give  additional  weight,  such  substances 
as  will  attach  themselves  readily  to  the  leaves,  and  yet 
not  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  eye.  These  sub- 
stances are  mostly  of  a harmless  character,  although 
some  of  them  have  been  found  to  he  deleterious.” 

Importers  axd  dealers  declare  that  no  foreign 
substances  are  added,  and  the  use  of  the 
term  “adulteration”  is  misleading.  AVheu  the  leaves 
of  the  tea  plant  become  mature  no  more  nutri- 
ment is  furnished  them  by  the  plant  except  what  is 
just  sufficient  to  maiulam  life,  the  sap  being  supplied 
to  the  younger  leaves  and  buds.  The  older  the  leaf  the 
less  valuable  it  is,  as  it  becomes  hard  and  woody,  and 
thus  loses  its  nutritious  properties.  These  leaves  are 
frequently  worked  in  with  more  valuable  products,  but 
they  are  not  adulterants  under  the  common  meaning 
of  that  terna.  The  chemical  solutions  to  which  the 
leaves  are  subjected,  it  is  claimed,  are  to  give  them  a 
uniform  color  and  not  to  add  to  their  weight.  An 
expert  can  ca-ily  detect  the  presence  of  the  old  leaves. 
The  yield  is  so  almndant  that  the  necessity  of  adul- 
terating tea  is  thought  to  be  very  small.  The  production 
is  constant,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  vegetables  and 
cereals,  subject  to  the  seasons. — Bradstreet’s.  [True  of 
Ceylon,  but  uotof  India  and  China,  which havea  winters, 
—Ed.  T.  a.] 


* The  figure  for  1890  will  he  over  14  millions  of 
dollars.— Ed.  2',  A. 
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LINING  OF  TEA  CHESTS:  L&AD  VS.  FAFER,  &C. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  me  this  week  to 
assure  myself  respecting  the  fullness  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  criticisms  passed  by  me  in  a former 
letter  of  mine  on  the  substitutes  proposed  for  the 
lead  lining  of  tea  chests  were  based,  and  for  the 
result  to  which — as  set  out  in  your  article  of 
comment  on  the  subject — you,  with  perfect  justice, 
held  me  to  be  responsible.  I sought  in  the  first 
place  an  interview  with  two  old  Ceylon  planters 
now  at  home,  both  of  them  men  of  great  local 
experience  in  Ceylon  and  both  very  largely  engaged 
in  dealing  with  your  teas  in  London,  I can  best 
communicate  to  you  their  views  by  giving  you  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  words  of  the  elder  and  more 
experienced  of  my  two  interviewers,  both  of  whom 
— were  it  authorized  to  me  to  mention  their  names 
— you  would  acknowledge  to  be  among  the  highest 
possible  authorities  on  such  a subject.  The  senior 
of  these  remarked  to  me  : — “ I have  read  all  that 
you  and  the  Oservet  wrote  on  this  subject  of 
lining  tea  chests,  and  I may  express  my  fullest  con- 
currence in  anything  that  has  been  written  by  you 
both.  Stick  to  your  guns : don’t  you  be  driven 

from  the  position  taken  up  by  you.  The  particular 
lining  you  saw — and  which  we  have  all  seen — 
penetrated  by  innumerable  small  holes  is 
what  is  known  as  a tinfoil  paper.  None  of  us 
will  ever  use  it  again,  despite  the  fact  that  its  first 
cost  is  much  below  the  cost  of  4 ounse  lead.  I 
see  Mr.  Maitland  Kirwan  complains  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Observer.  He  certainly  has  no  right 
to  do  so,  for  his  lining  is  not  a lead  paper  at  all, 
and  your  remarks  were  confined  to  linings  of  that 
character.  What  Mr.  Maitland  Kirwan  proposes  is 
the  ‘butter’  paper  formerly  shown  you.  We  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  against  the  use  of  this 
material  save  that  its  cost  is  higher  than  that  of 
pure  lead,  which  I use  at  about  Is  3d  the  chest, 
and  this  fact  tells  naturally  against  it,  as  it  does 
not  give  better  results  than  lead.  Then  as  to  Mr. 
Anderson’s  lead  paper,  that  known  as  Clark’s 
patent,  the  Observer  should  surely  have  recollected 
letters  written  to  it  by  some  planter  who  has  used 
it  pointing  cut  that  the  cost  of  it  was  very  greatly 
in  excess  of  simple  lead.  This  must  naturally 
follow  from  the  fact  that  Clark's  patent  adds  to  the 
cost  of  the  4-ounoe  lead  that  of  backing  it  with  paper. 
It  is  no  doubt  capital  stuff,  but  the  cost  ex- 
cludes it  from  the  category  of  linings  respecting 
which  you  wrote,  as  these  included  only  those 
from  the  use  of  which  an  absolute  economy  as 
compared  with  that  of  lead  was  to  be  anticipated. 
What  wo  want  is  a cheap  substitute  for  lead.  The 
last  answers  every  needful  purpose,  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  adopt  any  alternative  material  in  lieu  of 
it  which  will  involve  extra  cost.  In  my  opinion 
Messrs.  Anderson  and  Maitland  Kirwan,  when  wri- 
ting in  complaint  of  the  Observer  article,  should 
not  have  left  the  higher  price  of  their  materials 
without  mention.  The  fact  that  they  did  so  did 
not  enable  general  readers  to  fully  undersland 
the  case.” 

Immediately  after  terminating  the  interview  of 
which  the  results  have  above  been  given,  I went 
and  saw  both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Smithett  on 
the  subject.  Those  gentlemen  told  mo  they  had 
read  all  you  had  published  relative  to  it.  They 
kindly  looked  up  their  own  circular  in  which  they 
had  praised  Mr.  Maitland  Kirwan’s  lining,  and  they 
said  that,  although  their  experience  of  it  had  fully 
justified  what  they  had  written,  they  know  no- 
thing as  to  the  cost  of  it.  The  teas  con- 
signed to  them  and  packed  in  this  butter 
paper  had  arrived  in  admirable  condition,  and 
they  should  be  very  pleased  if  fuller  cx- 


perienoe  should  justify  the  supersession  by 
it  of  lead.  “ For,  ” Mr.  Smithett  remarked, 
“although  we  do  not  believe  that  the  con- 
tact of  lead  with  tea  is  in  any  appreciable  degree 
injurious,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  unseasoned 
wood  has  been  used  for  making  the  boxes  a lead 
lining  is  likely  to  bo  a very  dangerous  one.  When  we 
lately  complained  of  the  ‘ cheesy  ’ smell  and  flavour 
of  a quantity  of  Ceylon  teas  received  by  us,  we  had 
them  submitted  to  analysis,  and  it  was  found 
that  they  were  strongly  impregnated  with  aoetate 
of  lead.  This  was  the  result  to  the  action  of  the 
acid  of  the  wood  on  the  lining,  and  it  had  eaten 
away  the  latter  and  had  fouled  the  tea  to  such 
an  extent  that  after  sale  we  had  a very  large 
quantity  of  the  chests  returned  to  us,  and  a very 
heavy  lose  had  to  be  borne  when  finally  obtain- 
ing a purchaser  for  it.  What  we  want,  therefore, 
is  fo  see  lead  superseded  altogether.  As  long  as  it 
is  liable  to  action  by  acid  from  the  wood  the 
danger  mentioned  will  always  be  present.” 

After  leaving  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Smithett  I 
proceeded  to  call  on  Mr.  Maitland  Kirwan.  Un- 
fortunately that  gentleman  was  out,  but  to  my 
request  in  his  office  for  a quotation  of  the 

price  of  the  “ butter”  paper  linings  it  was 
given  me  as  Is  4id,  for  a 100  lb.  chest.  On 

my  asking  the  price  for  half-chests  it  was 
replied  to  me  that  they  had  no  quotation  for  the 
lesser  sizes.  This  information  was  confirmatory 
of  what  had  been  mentioned  to  mo  in  the  inter- 
view first  recorded.  You  will  see  that  the  question 
resolves  itself  finally  into  this,  viz.  that  there 
may  be  efficient  substitutes  for  lead,  but  that  none 
of  them  meet  what  my  letter  st.ated  to  be  desired 
i.  e.  a substitute  for  it  which  should  be  less  costly. 
When  my  letter  to  you  was  written  neither  Clark’s 
patent  nor  Mr.  Maitland  Kirwan’s  paper  were  in 
my  mind,  and  only  the  second  had  ever  been  under 
my  own  observation. 

UNITED  planters’  COMPANY  OF  CEYLON 
LIMITED:  £2-50,000  capital. 

There  has  been  a “ mighty  big  thing”  in  con- 
nexion with  Ceylon  started  this  week,  and  this 
has  been  done  so  quietly  that  even  Mr.  Leake, 
on  my  mentioning  it  to  him  this  week,  told  me  he 
had  not  heard  even  a whisper  about  it  before  my 
telling  him  of  it.  The  foliowing  referring  to  this 
new  enterprise  is  extracted  from  the  Investors’ 
Guardian  of  Saturday  last : — 

United  Pl4ntees’  Comp.vnv  op  C'eyldn,  Li.mited. 

This  company  was  registerol  on  the  3rd  instant  with 
a capital  of  £:i50,000,  in  j£10  shaiMS,  to  acquire  pro- 
perties in  Ceylon,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  tea 
and  coffee-planters  generally.  The  subscribers  are  : — 

Shares. 

*H.  Brooks,  St.  Peter’s-ebambers,  Oornhill, 

merchai.t  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Hy.  Brooks,  St.  Peler’i-obambers,  Cornhill, 

mediant  ...  ..  ..  ..  1 

**H.  T.  Brooks,  Redlands,  Upper  Long  Ditton, 

Surrey,  merchant  ...  ...  ...  1 

*J.  M.  Bousttad,  Wes'.field-lodgo,  Surbiton, 
merchant  ...  ..  ...  ...  1 

A.  O.  Shrroft,  29,  Groombridge-road,  South 

Hackney,  desk  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

I.  D.  Tarr,  7,  Listou-road,  Cl.ipham.  S.  W.  1 
F.  Pear.-!,  18,  Leigham-lano,  Tulse-hill,  S.  W., 

dork  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

The  number  of  dirodors  is  not  to  bo  less  than  3, 
nor  more  than  7 ; the  fir.st  being  the  subscribers  denoted 
by  an  asierisk  ; quaUlicatiou,  £500  in  stock  or  shaves; 
remunernti.-n  to  be  determined  by  general  meeting. 
Solicitors,  Messrs.  Parker,  Gunott  and  Parker,  St. 
Michad’s  Roclory,  Oornhill,  E.  O. 

Cal  ing  the  other  day  at  the  office  of  the  soli- 
citore  to  the  Company,  it  was  told  iffc  that  no 
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prospectus  whatever  had  been  printed,  that  the 
association  was  in  fact  quite  of  a private  character, 
and  that  details  could  not  be  conmiunioatod  to  me. 
It  was  not  yet  decided  whether  any  public  sub- 
scription would  be  sought.  If  it  was  eventually 
decided  to  do  this,  it  would  only  be  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  a quotation  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
But  although  my  inquiries  in  this  quarter  had  so 
little  of  success,  it  reached  me  from  another  that 
the  venture  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Brooks  & Bousfield,  and  the  properties  with  which 
the  Company  will  deal  were  mentioned  to  me ; 
but  I was  requested  not  to  publish  either  the 
names  of  these  or  of  their  proprietors,  as  to  do 
BO,  it  was  thought,  might  be  harmful  and  might 
give  offence.  Most  likely  the  names  published 
in  asoeiation  with  the  registration  of  the  Company 
will  afford  you  the  clue  which  it  is  forbidden  to 
me  to  give  you. — London  Cor, 



TEA  INFUSION. 

{From  a Correspondent.) 

I spent  some  minutes  testing  tbe  boiling  of 
water.  In  these  busy  times  no  olio  could  afford 
to  wait  long  enough  for  the  Japanese  rtiVeZ  stage  re- 
ferred to  by  Sir  IBdwiu  Arnold.  S‘,i!l  for  one’s  own 
edification,  enlightenment,  and  it  may  be  gratification, 
I would  suggest  tbe  testing  of  tt-is  Japanese  sty.e  of 
making  tea  with  honorable  “old  Imt  water.”  There 
may  be  something  iu  it — who  knows  ? It  is  a fact  that 
the  “ G.  O.  M.”  doss  not  c.are  to  drink  tea  unless  it  is 
prepared  for  him  hy  Mrs.  W,  E.  G..  and  jet  the  old  man 
is  very  partial  to  tea.  Cun  it  be  that  Mrs.  Gladstone 
has  got  some  secret,  or  does  she  adopt  the  Jap’s  plan  f 
If  BO  she  should  be  asked  to  it  pro  bono publico. 

I have  no  doubt  she  would  if  she  ware  only  asked. 
Then  why  not  ask  her  in  Oeylon’.s  name,  send- 
ing her  100  copies  of  the  tea  Ijeaflcts  ? IVe  all 
know  that  we  prefer  tea  made  by  some  few 
people  to  all  the  tea  we  are  offered  by  others.  So 
there  is  an  art  in  the  process,  and  Mrs.  G.  I have 
no  doubt  would  readily  grant  us  every  assistance. 
It  is  worth  trying  for. 

The  Tea  Leaflet  published  at  your  office,  I fancy,  will 
have  helped  to  check  the  baneful  practices  of  taking  a 
second  brew  and  allowing  the  tea  to  draw  more  than  5 
minutes.  If  so  it  will  have  done  some  grod  and  helped 
on  consumption  in  the  U.  K.  and  elsewhere,  although 
the  number  of  consumers  may  not  have  very  consider- 
ably increasc'd.  But  in  the  long  luu  delicb.  usly  made 
tea  MUST  increase  the  number  of  consumers  very  ocn- 
siderably  throughout  the  world.  Atteution  all  round 
seems  now  being  given  to  tea — .»eo  p ige  28  top  para, 
in  the  TroA  J,  2Sth  Jan.  1S91.  “ Over  tbo  Tea  Cups” 
is  Dr.  Holmes’s  new  work,  and  it  ought  to  be  good  com- 
ing from  the  author  of  the  “ Autocrat  ot  the  Break- 
fast. Table  ” ; but  I suppose  it  will  have  very  little  to  say 
about  tea  itself 'i 

Cou.sideriug  that  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  took  theE''gliB’u 
belt  as  a tea  drinker  while  he  was  iu  Japan  lately 
by  drill  king  about,  80  Japanese  cups  of  tea  daily,  1 think 
the  Ceylon  Tc-a  Fund  made  a mistako  in  not  presenting 
1dm  widi  a small  box  of  Ceylon’s  choicest  leaf  whi  n 
he  passed  through  Colombo  a week  or  two  ago. 
But  Ceylon  tea  is  rushing  nhoi'd  .so  rt  adily  in  tlie 
world’s  favor  just  now  that  it  exemplifies  the  clJ  saying 
“good  wine  requires  no  bush.” 

You  should  of'taiu  from  Calcutta  cno  or  two  eleclro- 
plated  ISr.iiyal  Tea  Hulkies.  They  cost  but  very  little 
and  beat  the  egg-shaped  tea  leaf  ilippei'S  hoUow.  ]^y  tbe 
aid  of  thesG  sulkies  everyone  run  make  tea  to  her  or 
liis  liking  and  without  trouble.  'TLo  lower  portion  is  of 
fine  gauz.'j  wire  and  far  better  than  cliiua  ware. 

All  you  wiiiit  then  i',  one  of  Mcasr,». 

Am-rican  kelll'  S big  enough  lor  tea  inakiiig  ])urj)03cs, 
(J  the  fiiifst  quality  of  tliin  sheet  iron, — the  water  boils 
riipuilii, — oval  shaped  lid  at  hack  and  liandio  jn  front 
there  is  no  danger  of  acahiing  one’s  hands  by  the  uluam 
issuing  from  the  lid. 


BLAATING  PRODUCTS; 

Coffee — Cacao — Cinchona. 

{From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Badulla  Planters' 
Association,  held  IJfth  Feb.  1801.) 

Cofee. — Your  Committee  congratulate  you  upon  the 
improved  appearance  of  coffee  in  the  districts.  Seasons 
have  been  more  favourable  for  this  cultivaticn  ot  late, 
crops  are  good  aud  prices  for  the  old  staple  ate  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

Tea. — Tea  now  fast  becoming  our  leading  product 
is  making  most  satisfactory  progrets  in  all  the  districts 
comprising  your  A-sociatiou  : at  the  present  time  more 
than  10,000  acres  are  under  this  cultivation  and  a largo 
area  is  being  planted  up  yearly.  The  exports  of  tea 
from  Badulia,  Madulsima,  Hewa  Eliya  and  Monaragala 
districts  for  1891  are  estimated  at  2,000,0001b.  This 
is  a good  yield  confcidt  ring  thatso  large  a proportion  of  the 
acreage  is  only  rece  ntly  planted  and  is  not  yet  in  bearing. 
Tea  cultivation  in  the  Badulla  district  promises  to  be 
exceediogly  remunerative  in  the  future,  and  your  Com- 
mittee congratulate  you  upon  this. 

Cinchona. — This  product,  your  Committee  regret  to 
say  remains  in  the  dull  and  depressed  condition  re- 
ported last  j ear.  No  improvement  in  prices  has  taken 
place.  Tlie  exports  trom  the  Badulla  and  Madulsima 
districts  for  1891  will  be  about  2,000,0001b.,  a lower 
total  than  for  some  years  past.  Statistics  for  cinchona 
birk  are  more  favourable,  but  the  depressed  market, 
your  Committeo  believe,  is  owing  in  a great  measure 
to  the  fear  of  iuci  eased  supplies  trom  Java.  No  great 
fluccuaiious  iu  prices  have  occurred  during  the  past 
year, the  unit  ranging  from  Igd  to  Ifd.  Your  Committee 
are,  however,  hopeful  thatwi'.  ha  steady  falling  off  in 
exp  ji  ts  from  Ceylon  some  improvement  in  prices  will 
take  place  during  i£91. 

Cacao. — Your  Committee  are  pleased  to  report  the 
continued  success'ul  cullivatiou  of  cacao  both  in 
Monaragala  and  iu  other  parts  of  the  district.  The 
past  season  has  been  very  favourable,  and  there  has 
betu  very  little  helopcltls:  in  fact  where  shade  has 
been  used  from  the  first  there  is  rione  to  be  seen.  As 
the  trees  get  oldi  r tbe  blossoms  set  more  favourably 
and  crop  increases.  Prospects  for  the  coming  year 
are  very  good  and  v/ith  the  price  at  I15s  per  cwt.  there 
is  no  doubt  that  cacao  is  a product  second  to  none. 
The  acreage  under  this  cultivation  is  from  five  to  six 
hundred  acres. 

^ 

BASK  AMD  DEUG  EEPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  Feb.  12th. 

Cinchona. — At  Tuesday’s  auctions  a very  moderate 
quantity  of  bark  was  offered,  the  catalogues  compris- 
ing only 

Packages  Packages 

Ceylon  cinchona  887  ol  which  825  were  sold 


East  Indian  cinchona. 

. 1,440 

do 

1,183 

do 

Java  cinchona 

...  39 

do 

32 

do 

South  American 
cinchona  . . 

..  582 

do 

39 

do 

Total 

2,928 

do 

2,079 

do 

The  assortment  of 

bark 

was 

rather 

poor, 

cia  ly  that  of  Ceylon  cinchona,  but  Succirubras  from 
India  were  well  represented,  and  included  one  parcel  of 
not  le  s than  20  tons  weight  from  the  Wentworth  plan- 
tation. It  was  generally  expected  that  prices  would  rule 
lower,  quinine  having  been  greatly  depressed  during  the 
week,  and  it  was  said  that  several  holders  of  Indian 
and  Ceylon  bark  had  given  instructions  to  sell  at  any 
price.  The  prices  realised  were  somewhat  irregular,  but 
decidedly  easier  all  round,  and  the  unit  cannot  be  placed 
at  a higher  average  tlian  Gd  per  lb. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  purchased  by  the 


prirclpal  buyers;— 

Lbs. 

Agents  for  the  lirunswick  factory  ....  157,49-3 

Agents  for  the  Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works  112,294 

Messrs.  Ilow'ards  & Hons  43,0l5 

Agents  for  the  French,  American,  &c.,  works  ....  30,682 

Agents  for  the  Auerbach  factory  27,484 

Agents  for  the  Fi-inkforC  o/M.  and  Stuttgart  works  23,905 
Mr.  Thomas  Whiffeu  ••••  2,440 

Sundry  druggists  and  spectators  ....  39,780 


Total  quantity  sold  ...  466,093 

Bought  iu  or  withdrawn  ...  ...  148,673 


Total  quantity  sold  ...  - 614,766 
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Quinine  has  attracted  a considerablo  amount  of  atteu- 
tiou  this  week,  and  the  total  transactions  reported 
since  last  Friday  amount  to  about  320,000  o/-.,  of  which 
180,000  oz.  changed  hands  today.  On  Monday  the  drop 
in  price  reached  its  lowest  depth,  in  a small  sale  oi 
German  Inilli  quinine  on  the  sp '9  at  lOd  per  oz.,  'e 
price  which  beats  the  record.  It  is  true  that^  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  sale  is  doubted  in  many  quarters,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  at  one  inoraent  (he  drug 
was  freely  offering  at  lOJl  per  oz.  Several  buyers  then 
entered  the  market,  which  thereupon  took  a turn  for 
the  better,  and  kept  on  improving  until  today,  when  lOijd 
per  oz  was  freely  piidfor  delivery  up  to  May.  The  price 
of  lid  per  oz  is  now  again  generally  asked.  Howard’s 
brand  has  been  reduced  to  Is  3^d  per  oz  for  bulk,  and 
Is  5Jd  for  vials. 

' Cinnamon. — A sale  of  lOO  bales  is  reported  to  have 
been  made  recently  at  e-J-d  per  lb.,  c.i.f.  London  terms,  for 
February-April  shipment,  usual  assortment. 

♦ 

NOTES  ON  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

By  Dr,  J.  E.  Taylor,  F.  L.  S.,  P.  G.  S.  &c., 
Editor  of  “Science  Gossip.” 

I notice  in  the  last  number  of  The  Auslralasinn  to 
hand  that  Mr.  John  M’Lellan,  of  Dimboola,  has  in- 
geniously turned  the  tables  on  the  Locusts  by  p’au- 
ting  patches  of  larkspur  among  his  crops.  These 
voracious  insects  devour  “ every  green  thing,”  but 
they  could  not  digest  lark.spur  leaves,  so  they  died. 
The  larkspur  is  a member  of  the  most  poisonous 
and  otherwise  objectionable  order  of  plants  in  the 
world,  the  ranuDculaceie  or  buttercup  family.  The 
seeds  of  the  larkspur  were  fonnetly  ground  to 
powder  and  used  as  a vermin  killer.  So  intense  is 
the  poison  thot  it  is  and  must  be  used  homceopathi- 
cally.  I mention  this  because  the  planting  of 
larkspur  iudiscriminataly  may  do  more  harm  than 
the  locusts.  There  is  one  plant  among  the  vast 
number  composing  the  natural  order  leguminosie, 
which  con  lay  claim  to  being  a fodder  plant  and  a 
poisonous  plant  at  the  same  tinie.  Let  some  young 
farmer  plant  patches  of  lupins  instead  of  larkspurs. 
I venture  to  pay  they  will  bo  equally  fatal  to  locusts, 
and  they  have  (he  advantage  of  being  a good  sheep 
fo  Ider,  capali'e  of  growii^g  on  the  lightest  and  hun- 
griest of  soils,  where  few  or  no  other  plants  could 
grow. 

It  is  ns  well  to  no‘e  a fact  recently  discovered, 
that  artificial  stone  cements  abounding  in  magnesia 
hive  a tendency  to  expand  slowly  after  the  concrete 
has  set  in  which  they  have  been  used.  This  is  a 
matter  that  builders  and  architects  should  see  to, 
otheriwse  their  completed  work  will  do  them  any- 
thing but  credit. — Aust>’alasi<^7ii 


“An  Indian  Cinchona  Plantation  ” forms  the 
subject  of  four  sketches  (taken  from  photographs) 
in  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  of  31st  Jan,,  with 
descriptive  letterpress.  The  plantation  is  one  on 
the  Kannan  Dovan  hills  in  Travanoore,  the  first 
sketch  giving  a general  view  of  the  country  ; while 
the  second  shows  a clearing  in  the  forest,  with 
buildings ; the  third  women  picking  tea  growing 
among  the  cinchona  ; and  the  fourth  the  drying- 
house  and  tea  factory. 

Action  of  Alum  on  Microbes  in  Portable 
IVaTER. — In  ihe  Cdiemicai  t' eu-s  for  October,  page  177, 
thero  is  an  iutercsiing  reference  to  (be  use  of  alum 
for  the  removal  of  organic  matter  in  suspension  and 
in  solution  in  drinking  wat"r.  It  is  well  known  tha 
wheu  alum  is  added  to  ordinary  water  it  is  decom- 
posed, its  sulphuric  acid  combining  with  the  limej 
nnd  its  alumina  being  thrown  down  in  oomLination 
with  the  organic  substances  which  are  present.  Along 
with  this  qaercipitato  and  entangled  with  it  the  mic- 
robes are  also  mostly  precipitated. 

The  Chetnicfd  News  states  th.at  since  tliis  method  has 
been  adopted  by  the  French  troops  in  Tonqnin  they 
have  enjoyed  a nearly  complete  c.'ceinption  from  dysen- 
tery. This  method  was  omploycil  in  preference  to 
boiling  the  suspected  water,  tlie  facilities  for  doing 
which  were  not  always  at  hand, — Engineering  mid 
Jim'diu-g  liecord, 


MAURITI  US, 

(From  the  Mereliants  and  Planters  Qazelle.) 

Poet  Louis,  Feb.  ICth. 

The  Weather  and  the  Chop.s.— Wo  have  been 
threatened  by  two  cycloiies  within  the  space  of  twelve 
days.  They  have  however  fortunately  both  passed  at  a 
sufficiently  long  distance  from  the  is'and,  end  have 
resulted  cnly  in  refreshing  rain  of  which  the  coming 
crops  were  in  much  need  after  iho  long  drought.  The 
fall  in  tho  tarometer  was  considerable  during  the 
nights  of  the  5th  and  Gth  instant,  but  wa  eso.aped, 
notwithstanding  some  bou! s of  anxiety.  We  have  un- 
fortunately lo  expect  these  terrible  visitors  until  the 
end  of  next  mouth. 

Vanilla. — Transactions  have  been  very  limited 
since  the  la't  four  weeks.  A few  small  lots  of  good 
quality  were  sold  at  KL5  per  kilo.  Vanillons  at  R8  to 
R9,  according  to  length  and  quality , We  entirely  con- 
firm our  last  valual ions  as  regards  the  outturn  of  the 
crop  which  will  cot  exceed  14,000  kilos. 

Aloe  Fibre. — The  market  is  dull.  We  have  to 
record  ihe  sale  of  a few  small  lots  fine  quality  at  R225 
to  E240  per  ton.  Holders  prefer  to  ship  for  their 
account  rather  than  to  .sell  off  at  the  above  prices. 
Tlie  following  quotations  are  nominal:  — 

1st  quality  R‘250  per  ton 

2nd  „ 1U75  „ 

^ 

Mining  and  Gemming  in  Ceylon. — We  learn 
that  the  Syndicate  which  employed  Mr.  Barrington 
Brown  and  whose  local  agent  is  Mr.  E.  G.  Harding, 
has  sent  out  a mining  superintendent  in  Mr. 
Bettisen  who  has  had  large  and  varied  experience, 
but  was  never  in  Oeylon  before.  Unfortunately,  the 
machinery  which  was  to  accompany  him  intheS.  S. 
“Revva”  was  shut  out  at  the  last  moment  owingto  dock 
difficulties,  but  this  will  follow  in  due  course.  Mr. 
Bettison  starts  off  tomorrow  in  company  with  Mr. 
Chas.  Byrde  and  perhaps  Mr.  Harding,  to  inspect 
plumbago  mines,  inland  from  Bentota  in  the 
Pasdun  Korale.  Of  course,  his  operations  will  be 
merely  preliminnry  to  see  how  and  where  improved 
pumping  and  other  machinery  can  be  applied  to 
plumbago  mines. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens. — We  hare  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  from  Government  of  the 
Report  for  1890  of  Dr.  H.  Trimen,  f.r.s..  Director. 
Dr.  Trimen  is  usually  first  in  the  field  and  as  his 
Report  is  one  of  tho  most  interesting  and  useful, 
it  is  well  to  have  it  early.  Pending  adequate 
notice  and  very  copious  extracts  respecting  the  five 
Gardens  as  well  as  Economic  Products,  we  content 
ourselves  today  with  three  small  quotations.  First 
as  to  the  drought  inthe  Anuradhapura  Garden  : — 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  bow  comparatively  well  some 
trees  stand  the  drought  which  would  have  been  expeo. 
ted  to  fail  to  d i so.  Thus  the  breadfruit  ripened  last 
year,  and  a good  plantains  of  the  Icolikuttu  variety  were 
abundant. 

Next,  as  regards  growth  at  the  Badulla  Garden  - 

Some  of  the  young  trees  of  Ocdrela  odorata  are  already 
2 feet  in  girth  at  the  base  and  ItiJ  in.  at  a yard  from 
the  ground.  Our  chief  trouble  now  is  the  v.ast  abun- 
diance  of  white  ants,  and  these  are  specially  destructive 
in  tho  nurseries. 

And  finally  a paragraph  bearing  on  the  discussion 
referred  t > by  Mr.  Barber  in  bi.s  letter  today  : -■ 

No  doubt  crossing  goes  on  freely  in  cacao  plantations 
even  between  tlie  two  main  races,  and  it  i.s  well-known 
here  that  seed  from  a single  tree  gives  a very  varied 
progeny;  but  a very  curious  remark  has  been  recently 
made  to  mo  by  a large  grower,  w ho  has  great  oppor- 
tnuilies  for  observation,  that  the  “ Forastero”  varieties, 
which  he  chiefly  cuilivates,  appear  to  be  gradually 
changing  their  oliaracters  and  becoinirg  more  like  the 
“OldOeqlon  Red,”  the  seeds  losing  their  dark  colour 
on  section  and  becoming  pale  ernrar’y  white.  It  will 
bo  very  iutercsting  to  observe  whrther  these  observa^ 
tigmsare  confirmed  by  longer  exp’rienco, 
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CASTOR  AND  COCONUT  CAKE  AS  MANURE, 

Discassing  the  commuuicalion  that  appeared  some 
Mme  back  ia  your  colnrans,  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
Castor  and  Coconut  cakes  as  fertilising  agents,  I see 
it  asserted  that  the  latter  is  possessed  of  some  con- 
stituents that  render  it  as  valuable  as  castor  cake.  If 
such  bo  the  case,  surely  an  Agriculturist  of  Mr. 
Hughes’  standing  would  rot  have  overlooked  them, 
and  he  would  not  have  recorded,  what  must  be  re- 
garded as  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  taking  the  white 
castor  cake  he  analysed  as  a standard  of  comparison 
with  100  as  its  equivalent,  Coconut  poonao  fcores 
only  53.*  Unfortunately,  the  sample  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a fair  one,  h r the  stuff  was  imported  and 
was  also  damp.  Of  cour,‘e,  nitrogen  is  not  the  only 
food  plants  require,  but  isn’t  it  the  chief  food  of 
plants  f According  to  my  W’ay  of  thinking,  coconut 
poonac  must  be  less  than  half  the  price  of  castor 
cake  to  make  it  preferable  to  the  latter  as  a fertiliser, 
anl  to  permit  of  the  applicaiion  of  twice  the  quantity 
of  castor  cake  per  acre. 

I daw  an  extract  not  long  ago  in  one  of  the  local 
papers  that  for  fruit- bearing  trees  there  was  no  treat- 
ment that  answered  better  than  mulching.  I am  sorry 
I cannot  lay  my  hand  on  the  extract  to  find  out 
whose  opinion  that  was.  I thought  it  would  have  found 
a place  in  the  Tropical  Agriculturist  for  tbe  current 
month,  but  it  has  not.  The  value  of  mulching  in 
agriculture  is  undoubted,  although  when  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  coffee  enterprise  .some  estates  were  mulched 
wiih  mana  grass,  planters  were  found  to  condemn 
the  system.  Their  objection  was  that  the  operation 
drew  the  roots — the  rootlets  rather — to  tlio  surface, 
and  that  the  I, a ter  state  of  the  trees  become  worse 
than  the  first.  The  same  objection  was  urged  by  those 
who  havo  the  management  of  the  Horrekelle  Estate 
to  the  use  of  fibre  dust  as  a mulchiug.  Though  the.se 
objections  have  some  force,  yet  they  are  not  of  sulii- 
cieut  weight  to  counterbalance  tlie  advant  iges  of  mul- 
ching. These  are  manifold.  1.  It  prevents  the  caking 
of  the  soil.  2.  Keeps  it  open  and  porous  and  pe-mits 
of  its  being  aerated  and  cool.  4,  Prevents  too  rapid 
evaporation,  and  affords  moisture  to  the  roots.  Though 
those  are  not  the  only  advantages  of  mulching,  yet 
they  are  of  sufficient  imporiance  to  remove  doubts  as 
to  its  value.  It  is  well  known  that  roots  can  take  up 
plant  food  only  by  absoi  ption.  If  there  be  no  mois- 
ture in  the  soil,  trees  muT  as  a necessity  starve.  All 
the  food  in  the  soil  is  not  present  in  a soluble  form, 
indeed  only  an  infinitesimal  joortion  of  it  is  in  such  a 
state.  The  preparation  of  foods  goes  on  continually 
by  the  aid  of  certain  agencies,  not  the  least  of  which 
are  water  and  carbonic  acid  and  o.xygen.  Now,  if  by 
the  aid  of  mulching  moisture  is  conserved  in  the  soil, 
and  it  is  kept  open  and  allows  the  free  pa=sage  through 
it  of  the  oxygen  and  caibonic  acid  of  the  air,  not  to 
speak  of  the  large  quantities  of  the  latter  which  will 
be  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  mulch,  I 
think  it  follows  that  mulching  is  of  great  advantage 
in  Agriculture.  The  decay  of  the  mulch,  and  iu  fact 
of  all  vegetable  matter,  forms  humua.  This  is  an 
absorbent,  and  in  its  dry  state  takes  up  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere  and  gives  it  to  the  soil  during 
rains. 

In  coconut  cultivation  we  have  ready  at  hand 
material  for  mulching  round  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
Before  mulching  I think  it  best  for  the  soil  to  be 
brok'.n  up  round  1 lie  stem  as  deep  as  possible,  from 
about  four  feet  from  it  to  (he  distance  of  about  S 
or  10  feet.  'J'ho  application  of  manure  before  the 
operation  will  be  a dccidtd  advantage.  After  this  the 
brandies  as  they  fall  and  tlie  weeds  as  they  grow  can 
be  applied  over  Ihe  liroken  ground  and  the  soil  never 
diTurbod  again,  iinbseijuoiil  manurings  can  take  place 
one  year  between  the  lOWs  of  tree,',  and  next  iu  the 
rows.  By  tliis  means  tlio  shook  to  the  tike  by  the 
bcreakiijg  of  tho  r.  ots  will  bo  miiiiini-ed. 

• WouTii  that  jiroportioii  stand  in  reference  to  all 
kinds  of  fruit  tieisi'  If  the  analysis  was  not  made 
with  regard  to  UoconutH,  it  would  ba  an  advaiitago  to 
aKccrtaiii  tlie  percentage  of  the  eonstituciit.s  in  Castor 
gnd  I’oonac  which  tho  palm  chiefly  atf re' s, — Ed. ‘‘Ex,’’ 


Speaking  of  the  breaking  of  roots  reminds  me  that 
Mr.  John  Eerguson,  iu  his  lengthy  notes  of  a trip 
through  the  Eastern  Province,  speaks  of  the  desolate 
appearance  of  the  coconut  plantations  there  owing  to 
the  long  continued  drought.  In  one  iostanee  he 
meutiens  thit  the  effects  of  the  drought  had  been 
aggravated  by  breaking  the  roots  of  the  trees  with  an 
elephant  plough.  Ponder  over  that  ye  prophets  who 
recommend  iilougbiugs  “annual  and  ofteaer ” of  coco- 
nut, and  ye  their  disciples.  Mind,  I do  not  say  “ never 
break  up  the  soil  of  your  coconut  plantation,”  but  as 
experience  and  observa'ion  both  point  to  the  operaiion 
being  attended  by  severe  shock  to  the  trees,  “break”, 
I say,  as  few  roots  as  you  possibly  can  at  a time  ” 
The  same  writer  observes  that,  uulike  fiuit  trees  in 
Eogland,  coconut  trees  seem  to  resent  root  prirn’ng. 
Ploogbirigs,  “annual  and  oftener,”  represent  a very 
severe  form  of  root  pruning  and  of  a quite  unscientific 
description.  Besides,  it  roust  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  a va.st  climatic  difference  be'  ween  Europe  and 
the  Tropics.  There,  heavy  root  and  branch  pruning 
must  be  resorted  to  check  growth,  and  to  give  a 
sufficient  shock  to  the  tree  to  induce  it  to  bear  fruit. 
Here,  nature  does  that  in  the  drought  we  have,  and 
there  is  never  much  neces-ity  to  supplement  her 
operations.  I very  much  think  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  leaf  disease  taking  such  a firm  hold  of  our  coffee, 
was  the  enfeebled  condition  cf  the  bushes  owing  to 
heavy  branch  and  root  pruoings — manuring  having 
involved  tho  latter  operation. 

Tho  warning,  if  not  rebuke,  of  the  veteran  Editor  of 
the  morning  sheet  to  those  whose  zeal  outruns  their 
discretion  in  recommending  the  cultivation  of  myriad 
products,  is  well  timed.  It  comes  with  singular  force 
from  him  who,  when  in  ihe  vigour  of  manhood,  was 
closely  iden'ified  with  our  great  planting  indusiry  and 
took  a prominent  personal  part  in  the  trial  cultivation 
of  many  minor  products.  Because  a product  does  well 
when  cultivated  over  a small  area  and  receives  special 
and  unremitting  attention,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  will  do  equally  well  over  large  areas.  Indian  corn 
with  us  is  tssenlially  a garden  cultivation,  and  does 
well  on  the  garden  plots  that  surround  tho  cooly  Imcs 
of  up-country  plantalio;  s,  as  also  on  the  garden  plots 
of  the  neighbouring  villagers.  One  knows  how  well 
these  plots  are  manured  naturally  and  artificially,  and 
how  well  cultivated  they'  are.  Agriculture,  except  per- 
haps iu  the  North  ot  the  Island,  has  not  with  us 
reached  such  a stage  as  to  cause  us  to  expect  ihe  same 
careful  treatment  of  the  soil  over  even  moderately 
large  areas  as  iu  garden  cultivation.  In  times  gone 
by,  and  perhaps  even  now,  large  quantities  of  Indian 
corn  were  grown  in  the  now  historic  Walapane  villages, 
and  found  a ready  sale  on  Estates  for  feeding  horres 
and  poultry.  The  surplus  found  its  way  on  the  heads 
of  villagers  to  Nuwara  Eliya,  a distance  of  about  15 
or  20  miles,  and  over  a road  infested  with  dangerous 
rogue  buffaloes  and  elephants.  The  markets  were  the 
same  for  all  garden  prodace,  including  plantains.  This, 
mind  you,  by  villagers  who  in  recent  years  have  been 
credited  with  preferring  starvation  and  death  to 
honest  labour. 

Like  the  sea-serpent  and  the  monster  gooseberry', 
certain  products  are  discussed  here  periodically  with 
all  the  force  and  freshness  ot  novel  ideas.  One  of 
these  is  the  Sunflower.  At  one  time  its  malaria- 
absorbing properties  are  trumpeted  forth,  and  the 
possibilities  of  reclaiming  malaria-laden  regions  are 
discussed.  At  another,  the  wonderful  properties  of  its 
seed-fattening  poultry  and  making  them  lay.  At 
another,  the  oil-yielding  property  of  its  seed,  making 
it  an  ornamental,  useful  and  valuable  economic  product. 
At  the  present  time,  when  fuel  is  jocosely  said  to  be 
a burning  question,  the  value  of  the  stalks  for  fuel 
and  its  extensive  cultiv'aticn  for  this  purpose  is  spoken 
of.  Was  there  not  published  in  the  Examiner  the 
resulls  of  a rather  extensive  cultivation  of  this  pro- 
duct by  the  enterprising  Mr.  de  Soysa  at  Hanguranketa, 
a few  years  back  ? I cannot  find  this  iu  the  Tropical 
Agriculturist.  Sunflower  as  fuel  was  discussed  years 
ago.  Its  use  as  such,  and  its  being  equal  to  coal  as  a 
beat-producing  agency,  were  discovered,  like  all  other 
great  discoveries,  in  Amerioa.-^B. — Loc»l  “ Examiner.” 
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FKUIT  GROWING  IN  INDIA. 

A Bhoit  time  ago  we  drew  attention  in  these 
columns  to  the  imptrtancp,  generahy,  of  encouraging 
the  cu  tivation  of  fruit  trees  in  this  country  as  au 
industry,  and  on  llie  present  occasion  wc  propose  to 
deal  with  it  more  specifically  by  entering  in  greater- 
detail  into  how  it  should  be  done,  and  the  varieties 
most  suitable  for  a commeucemeut.  In  tho  forefront 
of  all  Indian  fruit  trees  we  will  place  the  Mango  ; 
not  only  on  accouirt  of  its  being  most  gc  uerally  grown 
all  over  the  country,  but  also  becan-e  it  is  the  one 
fruit  tree  in  which  the  Natives  of  India  really  take 
an  interest.  Those  who  have  not  had  opportunities 
of  tirsting  good  mangoes,  have  a notion  that  this  fruit 
is  like  so  mucli  low  and  turpentine.  A more  erroneous 
idea  never  was  entertained ; it  would  be  as  accurate 
to  conclude  that  the  ciiaraoteristics  of  the  crab  apple 
are  those  that  dislinguieh  all  the  varieties  of  the 
apple  in  England.  Even  the  fibrous  uncultivaied 
mango  very  often  has  a mo.'-t  exqui-ite  flavour,  but 
the  only  way  to  enjjy  it  is  to  do  as  the  Native  does 
and  suck  it  ! The  e are  mangof  s of  all  shapes,  sizes, 
colours  and  varieties  anel  they  flourish  all  over  India. 
Some  years  ago  a scheme  was  submitted  to  the 
Government  of  the  N.-W.  Provii  c‘’s  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a Mango  S.'ciety,  with  (ho  object  of  studying 
and  tabulating  the  varieties  of  th-s  fine  frnii  ; of 
making-  coloured  diawings  of  them;  of  forming  an 
extensive  orchard  where  all  the  known  choice  de.s- 
criptions  might  be  collected,  propagated  and  distri- 
buted; and  for  learning  by  experiments  the  best 
ways  of  cultivating  and  improving  them  from  seed. 
The  proposal  unfortunately  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  Government,  and  fell  into  abeyance. 
Attempts  were  then  made  amongst  Native  gentlemen 
to  promote  the  idea,  but  met  with  no  support.  The 
following  instance  illustrates  the  light  in  which  sitne 
minds  regard  philanthropy.  A cerlain  collector  of 
choice  varieties  po.sset sel  a rare  speoiratn,  for  a few 
grafts  of  which  he  was  asked  for  pbiuting  in  a public 
garden.  Ills  reply  was  that  the  could  not  think  of 
parting  with  cuttings  cf  hi.s  unique  specimen  as  it 
would  at  once  b".  propagated  and  dilfnscd  and  so 
become  common.  His  one  idea  w.'S  t > jealously  guard 
what  he  had,  instead  of  p'  rmitting  his  fellow  men  to 
participate  in  its  production. 

In  the  ‘t  Flora  c f British  India  ” about  20  disiinct 
species  ot  mangifira  are  described,  and  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  about  30  in  all.  There  is,  therefore, 
a fine  field  for  Hcrlicultural  Societies  in  India  for 
their  further  development.  Bengal,  Bombay,  Madras 
and  the  N.-W.  Provinces  o.an  produce  quite  50  dif- 
ferent varieties  all  well  worth  sending  to  Europe,  in 
place  of  the  wretched  specimen.s  from  the  Vfest  Indies 
now  to  be  found  in  the  London  shops.  In  Madras 
we  have  the  celebrated  Salem  au'i  Bangalore  Mangoes  ; 
in  Bombay  the  “ Aljihonso,”  the  “ Pairee  ” ancl  the 
“ Fernandina  ” are  grown;  whilst  in  Benares  the 
“ Singra,”  and  in  Faltegarh  the  “ Takari,"  are  of 
delicious  flavuur.  In  India  mangoes  are  always 
plucked  when  still  unripe,  and  allowed  to  mature  in 
straw.  This  habit  might  easily  be  taken  advantage 
of  for  export,  and  targe  quantities  could  be  trans- 
ported to  Europe  in  specially  prepared  cool  chamber.^. 
Since  Australia  can  successfully  send  fresh  fruits  to 
England,  there  is  no  reason  why  Bombay,  which  is 
but  half  the  distance,  should  not  do  the  same  ; and 
tho  trade  once  started  would  certainly  prove  remuner- 
ative enough  to  cause  a largo  extension  of  operations 
to  America  and  Australia.  There  is,  moreover,  room 
for  an  extensive  trade  between  Northern  India  and 
Bombay.  A comparison  of  prices,  shows  that  whilst 
in  tho  latter  place  gi  od  mangoes  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season  sell  at  Itlfl  per  dozen  and  at  the 
height  of  the  season  at  KS  or  9 per  100,  the  choicest 
mangoes  of  tho  N.-AV.  Provinces  may  bo  bought  at 
R4  per  hundred.  The  rail  journey  occnines  under 
40  hours,  and  these  facts  only  reriuire  to  be  known 
to  create  a trade.  It  is  al-ways  diflicult  to  initiate 
anything  in  India  without  Governmout  support, 
but  if  Government  would  but  see  fit  to  move  in  the 
matter,  say,  by  inangurntiug  a show  to  bo  held  in 
Bombay,  there  is  little  doubt  hut  that  the  idea  would 
rapidly  develop.  Natives  will  not  be  backward  in 


tskii'g  up  new  methods  of  cullivation  if  such  havo 
been  proved  to  them,  by  means  of  experiments  carried 
out  in  Government  gardens,  to  be  profitable.  At 
present  their  ways  of  cultivation  are  crude  and  bar- 
barous. For  instance,  the  leaves  that  fall  in  the 
antumii  and  winter  from  trees  in  orchards  are  uui- 
vci  .sally  swept  away  and  used  as  fuel.  Now  in  these 
leaves  there  are  all  tlie  ingredients  for  tho  nourish- 
ment of  the  tree,  whilst  they  aiso  prevent  the  mois- 
ture from  evaporatiog  too  rapidly  from  the  ground. 
Their  own  fallen  haves  go  on  nourishing  the  trees  for 
centuries,  and  au  experiment  in  Lucknow  showed 
how  au  almost  arid  bit  of  ground  was  turned  into 
all  but  a t opicai  garden  aliu''st  entirely  by  the  use 
of  surface  leafage  and  irrigation.  The  leaves  were 
first  brought  from  outside  and  afterw.trds  the  trees 
tliemsflves  provided  Ih  s surface  manure,  which  kept 
on  increasing  e-.  ery  year.  Am  ther  point  in  which 
natives  are  very  careles.s,  is  irrigation.  They  almost 
invariably  give  the  ground  too  much  of  it  ; probably 
going  on  the  nriiiciplo  that  as  they  pay  no  more  for 
a let  thr-y  may  as  well  have  it.  Without  proper 
drainage  the  soil  gets  waterlogged  and  the  trees 
become  miserablo  and  perish  in  a few  years. 

AYhat  wo  have  written  regarding  the  prospects  of 
increased  ciiUivatim  of  tho  mango  applies  with  equal 
force  to  many  other  hardy  and  universally  grown 
fiuits,  such  as  tho  plantain,  the  guava,  the  orange, 
the  red  and  white  grape  and  the  loquat.  These  trres 
will  grow  on  all  soils  ; though  for  the  orange  a 
kiinkur  or  gravelly  one  is  preferable.  A great  benefit 
to  orange  growing  is  shade,  and  no  tree  is  better  suited 
for  this  purpo  e than  the  “hair.”  Grapes  are  best 
grown  in  localities  where  the  rainfall  is  scanty,  or 
where  the  monsoon  is  late,  and  the  best  variety  is  a 
thick  skinned  one  which  resists  ilie  bursting  action 
of  the  rains.  Guavas  may  be  cultivated  to  a state 
of  great  psrfec  ion,  and  in  Etawnh  a species  is  grown 
that  is  almost  entirely  free  from  seeds  and  ofcliirm- 
iiig  flavour.  A fruit  garden  should  be  laid  out  some- 
what as  f'  llo'vs: — A high  wall  should  .‘■urrouud  it  to 
keep  out  jackals  and  protect  the  t ees  from  sLrms, 
Inside  it  a row  of  ‘‘Jarir”  trees  should  be  planted 
and  inside  them  a row  of  mulberry  trees,  and  inrile 
them  again  a row  of  guava  trees.  This  triple  row 
a l round  the  fruit  gard-n  forms  an  admirable  screen 
for  breaking  the  force  of  hot  winds  and  storms.  If 
the  ground  be  exten.sive  it  should  again  he  divided 
into  squ.ares,  and  row.s  by  avenues  of  fruit  trees,  such 
as  mangoes  and  li-ehis,  which  are  not  injured  by  hot 
wiud.s.  The  squires,  thus  protected,  should  be 
planted  with  pjlums,  apples,  lemons,  pummeloes. 
plantains,  oranges,  etc.  All  khids  should  not  be 
jumbled  into  one  plot,  bat  a separate  plot  should  be 
devoted  to  each  kind  so  as  to  suit  the  cannal  irriga- 
tion to  the  wants  of  that  particular  kind  of  tree. 
There  would  then,  too,  be  ample  space  amongst  the 
trees  for  pine-apple  plants,  which  prefer  a certain 
amount  of  shade.  On  these  lines  a fruit  garden 
sliould  be  a great  success.  Government  might  be 
induced  to  start  a public  garden  on  this  plan,  instead 
of  maintaining  the  costly  establishment  it  now  does 
for  horticultural  gardens,  mainly  for  the  supply  of 
vegetab'es  and  flowers  for  sale  to  European  residents. 
— Madras  Times, 

— ♦ 

PitOLiFic  JIango  Thee.s. — Au  article  on  tlie 
cultivation  of  mangoes  in  Florida  states The  trees 
produce  on  the  average  from  fiiteeu  hundred  to  two 
thou-and  maiigi  es  each,  which  sell  in  .‘Southern  mar- 
kets from  one  to  three  dollars  per  hundred. — Planters’ 
Monthh/. 

Peiuk  Tea. — Wo  learn  that  a further  consign- 
ment of  Perak  tea  has  come  forward  by  S.  S. 
‘‘Achilles,”  which  arrived  in  London  on  the  2nd 
inst.  It  consists  of  a very  choice  quality,  which 
has  been  grown  on  account  of  the  Perak  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Koch,  the  Government  inspector,  will 
arrive  hero  shortly  and  arrange  as  to  its  disposal. 
The  inspector  maintains  that  tea  of  tho  very  finest 
description  can  be  grown  in  Perak,  as  the  soil  is 
of  such  good  and  rich  quality. — L.  and  C,  E.vpress, 
Fob.  13th. 
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THE  STEAAVBEERY  GUAVA. 

A.  K.  Smiley,  beeoeb  the  Eedlands 
IIOBTICULTUHAL  SOCIETYL 

The  p;uava  belongs  to  the  genus  Fsidium,  a name 
derived  from  the  word  I'suhoii,  a pomegranate,  and 
belongs  to  the  order  Myrtacex  or  Myrtle  family- 
There  are  at  least  six  different  species  of  gua'-a 
— most  of  them  belongiiig  to  the  tropical  regi<  us. 
The  guava  jelly  of  commerce  is  princii)ally  obtained 
from  Fsidium  Guaiva — a low-growing  tropical  Iree 
found  in  the  AVest  Indies,  and  also  raised  in  the 
southern  part  of  Florida.  There  are  a number  of 
varieties  of  it,  such  as  the  pear  guava,  with  white 
yellow  pulp,  and  the  apple  guava  with  red  pulp. 
This  guava  has  become  a necessity  to  southern  Florida, 
and  is  to  that  region  what  the  peach  is  to  more 
noitbern  climes.  The  pear  and  apple  guavas  piove 
hardy  in  this  climate,  but  the  reports  are  somewhat 
conflicting.  Parties  at  Pasadena,  in  Lns  Angeles 
county,  and  Ballena,  in  San  Diego  county,  report 
it  to  be  hardy. 

There  is  another  species  of  the  guava  well  suited 
to  our  climate — a beautiful,  the  roughly  hardy,  easily 
raised  evergreen  shrub,  fine  for  lawn  or  garden,  called 
the  strawberry  gunva,  or  in  scientific  terms,  Psidiam 
Cattleyana.  Some  authorities  say  that  B azil  is  its 
native  clime.  The  fruit  is  globular,  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  borne  in  clusters  of  fine  claret  color, 
and  flavored  like  a strawberry,  hence  its  common  name. 
The  skin  has  much  the  consistence  of  that  of  the  fig, 
but  thinner.  The  interior  is  a soft  fleshy  pulp, 
purplish  red  next  to  the  skiu,  paler  t-iwards  the 
middle  and  white  iu  the  centre.  It  is  juicy  and  in 
consistence  is  much  like  a Strawberry,  to  which  it 
bears  some  resemblance  in  flavor.  The  foliage  is  of  a 
rich  dark-green  colo’-,  thick  and  sbiniug,  resembling 
the  Camelia.  This  shrub  is  one  of  most  persistent 
fruit-producing  p'ants  in  the  whole  lis*’.  One  can 
frequently  find  on  one  plant,  flower,  half  ripened 
and  fully  lipeucd  fruit. 

The  Dictionary  of  Gardening  say  s that  the  strawberry 
guava  grows!  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height.  It 
bears  fruit  when  vi  ry  young.  It  can  be  treatoil  as  »n 
ornamental  shrub,  or  planted  in  rovis  from  four  to 
eight  feet  apart  and  raised  as  currants  are. — Cali- 
fornia  Fruit  Grower. 

^ 

SEASON  EEPOETS  ON  GEAIN  CEOPS  IN 
CEYLON. 

From  the  Abstract  of  Season  Reports,  February  1891, 
published  in  \'bet  Gazette  of  March  6tb,  we  learn  tliat 
in  the  Western  Province  the  paddy  crop  was  good  or 
fair,  except  in  the  Hapitigam  Korale,  where  it  was 
poor,  owing  to  want  of  water  last  September.  The 
dry  grain  crop  was  also  generally  fairly  good.  In  the 
Central  Province,  the  Matale  district  was  the  worst 
off : for  of  the  paddy  crop  the  report  was  “ poor, 
•worst  in  Matale  North,”  and  of  the  dry  grain  crop 
“ very  poor.”  In  AValapane  too  the  dry  grain  crop 
was  reported  “poor.”  In  Dumbara  the  paddy  crop  was 
also  stated  to  be  mostly  a poor  one.  In  the  Northern 
Province  the  prospects  of  paddy  and  dry  grain  were 
on  the  whole  good,  except  in  Mannar,  where  half 
the  paddy  crop  bad  foiled  ; and  in  Vavuniya,  where, 
except  in  two  divisions  which  had  rain,  moat  of  the 
crops  must  fail.  In  the  Jaffna  district  tobacco  was 
also  extensively  cultivated  and  was  looking  very 
promising,  also  benefited  by  rain.  In  the  Soutborii 
Province  the  prospects  wore  generally  good,  except 
ill  the  Four  Gravets  and  Tulpo  Pattu  of  Gallo,  and 
the  Wellaboda  Pattu  of  Matara,  where  tlie  drought 
had  affected  the  paddy  ; and  the  Giruwa  Patlus, 
where  all  the  crops  were  generally  bad,  owing  to  want 
of  rain.  In  the  F/astern  Province  the  crops  were  good 
or  fair.  In  tho  Batticalon  district,  we  are  told, 
“ Indian  corn  and  cheua  products  are  plentiful  and 
cheap  except  in  Hinhalcse  villages  on  borders  of  Uva, 
witore  Indian  corn  w»b  injured  by  the  drought  last 


year,  and  fine  grain  crops  destroyed  by  locusts  iu 
January.  Co-.-onut  crops  promise  well.”  In  the  North- 
AA^estern  Piovinoe  crops  were  mostly  very  light,  being 
affeotfad  by  the  drought.  In  the  Cbilaw  district  the 
dry  grain  crops  were  good  ; and  we  read:  ‘‘Tobacco 
crop  pro-pec'ts  noi  tlieru  division  good.”  In  the  North- 
Central  Province  th.o  maha  paddy  crop  was  nil,  owing 
to  failure  of  north-east  monsoon  rain  for  the  third 
time  ; but  tlie  dry  grain  crop  was  generally  fair. 
Wo  also  lead:  “Village  tanks  dry  except  a few  in 

north-east  and  two  iu  the  south.  Tank  cbeuas  nil 
lest.  Drinking  water  very  scarce  ; some  villages  have 
none.  Some  partial  shows  rs  fell  during  tho  mouth, 
which  raved  about  half  the  growing  kurakkan  crop, 
which  was  dying.  Anxiety  about  deficient  food  sup- 
ply relieved.  Prospects  of  yala  crop  df:peiid  on  rains 
in  April,  May.  Heavy  rains  fell  iu  Tamankaduwa, 
which  will  allow  of  meda  ciop  being  cultivated.” 
Iu  the  Province  of  Uva  the  paddy  crops  were  good  ; 
tho  dry  graiu  crop  fairly  good ; the  Indian  corn 
crops  everywhere  good;  and  the  kurakkau  crops  just 
harvest-cd  fairly  good.  In  the  I’rovince  of  Sibara- 
gauiuwa  tho  crops  were  good  or  fair. 


THE  EAEID  OE  SLOAV  ACTION  OF  MANUEES. 

AVe  conamend  to  the  attention  of  our  planters 
the  remarks  recently  made  by  Mr.  John  Hughes, 
tho  well-known  Agricultural  Chemist,  to  our  London 
Correspondent,  and  reported  by  the  latter  in  his 
letter  by  last  mail,  (see  page  GOO)  o-i  the  subject  of  de- 
ferred action  in  the  case  of  certain  fertilizing  agents. 

The  special  case  which  has  produced  these 
remarks  is  ore  on  which  at  the  time  it  was  first 
brought  under  notice  we  offered  some  observations. 
It  may  be  as  well  just  briefly  to  recall  to 
the  memory  of  our  readers  some  of  Iha  more 
prominent  points  connected  with  that  case.  Mr. 
Hughes — whose  opinion  upon  such  subjects  all 
w 11  acknowledge  to  be  of  the  highest  value — had, 
while  travelling  throughout  Italy  an-i  Spain, 
remarked  the  extremely  unpleasant  odour  pervading 
many  of  the  olive  gardens  visited  by  him  in  those 
countries.  His  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
led  to  his  acquiring  the  information  that  the 
odour  was  due  to  the  quantity  of  rotting  rags 
that  had  been  applied  with  the  object  of  manuring 
the  olive  trees.  Mr.  Hughes  saw  these,  partly  buried 
and  in  all  stages  of  putvefication,  in  the  gardens 
he  visited,  and  his  olfactory  organa  made  him  well 
realize  ihe  fact  of  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  peas- 
ants, whose  cast-off  garments  were  thus  made  to  do 
a final  and  very  useful  duty.  His  knowledge  of  the 
constituents  best  adapted  for  fertilizing  special 
forms  of  culture  made  him  fully  understand  the 
value  of  this  special  application  ; but  to  that 
knowledge  ho  added  the  important  further  know- 
ledge that  much  of  the  value  to  bo  attached  to 
the  peculiar  form  of  manuring  must  be  due  to 
the  very  gradual  way  in  which  the  constituents 
were  yielded  up  by  the  slowly  decaying  rags.  It 
was  this  second  property  which  induced  Mr. 
Hughes  to  suggest  the  application  of  a manure 
having  a kindred  basis,  on  the  widely  celebrated 
Mariawatle  estate.  AVe  have  waited  some  lime  to 
learn  what  results  have  followed  this  application, 
and  have  only  now  done  so.  AVe  hear  that 
the  manure  was  applied  on  a patch  adjacent  to 
another  which  had  received  a dressing  of  cattle 
manure,  and  that  the  observed  result  of  a single 
year  showed  that  the  latter  had  had  a far  more 
striking  effect  upon  the  tea  bushes  than  the  former 
had  had- 

J’o  those  less  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
manuring  tea — for  it  is  a science  of  the  highest 
class — than  is  Mr.  Hughes,  this  fact  would  have 
told  against  tho  “ rotten  rag  ” fertilizer,  That 
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gentleman  saw  in  it,  hov/ever,  a confirmation  of 
liis  anticipations  as  to  the  peculiar  value  of  this 
new  stimulant.  It  proved  to  him  that  the  new 
fertilizer  was  acting  as  had  been  expected 
by  him,  that  is  to  say  it  was  acting  but  slowly  , 
but  that  while  not  stimulating  to  any  sudden 
development,  it  was  parting  with  its  constituents 
after  the  manner  which  he  believes  to  be  best 
suited  to  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  our 
climate.  Mr.  Hughes  has  drawn  for  u.s  a contrast 
between  the  needs  of  home  agricultural  operations 
and  those  of  a comparatively  equable  climate  like 
that  of  Ceylon.  In  England,  as  he  points  out, 
the  summer,  the  season  for  agricultural  operations, 
is  limited  to  a few  months.  The  manures  sought 
for  by  the  British  fartnu’S  must  therefore  be 
rapid  in  their  action,  they  must  yield  their  con- 
stituents to  the  soil  ns  quickly  as  possible  so 
that  their  efieot  may  be  achieved  in  the  few 
brief  months  available.  Here  in  Ceylon  we  are 
possessed  of  a climate  which  enables  agricultural 
operations  to  proceed  throughout  the  entire  twelve 
months.  ‘‘The  more  haste  the  less  speed”  is  a 
well-known,  trite,  and  often  necurato  saying,  and 
in  the  case  of  manuring  in  Ceylon  it  would  seem 
to  be  of  special  application.  Undue  forcing,  as 
wo  well  know,  is  injurious  in  many  ways  to  the 
enduring  strength  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Slow  development  ensures  a longer  vitihly  in 
almost  every  instance  to  both  forms  of  life. 
Mr.  Hughes  believes  that  the  applioatioa  of  forcing 
manures  to  many  forms  of  cultivation  is  distinctly 
detrimental,  and  this  has  been  found  to  be  the 
case  on  many  of  the  sewage  farms  established 
throughout  England  with  the  object  of  disposal  of 
town  drainage.  In  cases  of  the  kind  where  super- 
saturation  has  occurred,  the  plants  grown,  although 
large  in  quantity,  have  become  coarse  and  in- 
capable to  a great  extent  of  reproduction.  Whether 
some  such  underlying  principle  as  this  may,  as 
the  result  of  the  use  of  strongly  forcing  manure, 
have  been  in  part  accountable  for  a weakening 
of  our  coffee  trees  wljicli  have  succumbed  to  leaf- 
disease  we  do  not  feel  competent  to  decide.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  point  has  been  asserted 
by  several  among  those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
account  for  our  past  troubles  over  this  matter. 
Arguing  by  analogy,  we  can  conceive  it  to  be 
possible  that  the  free  application  of  highly  forcing 
manures — and  especially  of  those  having  a mineral 
basis — may  in  some  degree  have  operated  to 
weaken  the  coffee  trees  when  at  matu  ity,  and 
the  chance  that  this  may  have  been  so  must  make 
it  mucli  to  be  desired  that  the  ultimate  course  of 
effect  of  the  slower  acting  stimulant  applied  on 
the  Mariawatte  esta'.e  should  be  carefully  watched 
and  recorded.  Animal  excrement  applied  in  Eng- 
land has  a peculiar  value  because  it  parts  so  readily 
with  its  fertilizing  constituents  and  enables  the 
brief  suinmor  to  bo  fully  availed  of.  So  with 
bones  inado  soluble  as  superphosphate.  No  such 
characteristic  is  necessary  or  desirable  in  our  own 
case,  and  we  hope  that  important  knowledge 
may  yet  bo  gained  and  useful  couctusions 
arrived  at  from  the  Mariawatte  experiment.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  recogniz-sd  that  in  the 
case  of  our  new  staple  as  in  the  case  of  oolfee,  we 
cannot  dj  belter  than  apply  castor  calm  and  ground 
bones  in  dm  proportion.  If  some  iish  manure  is 
available  so  much  the  better.  The  bones  contain 
some  ammonia  besides  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
the  castor  cake  oontains  all  the  potash  wanted  by 
a soil  supplied  by  that  ingredient  from  the  decom- 
position  of  felspar  and  mica.  The  tffcjt  of  such 
an  application  is  expected  to  last  for  three  yeais: 
at  least  that  of  the  bones  and  cake,  if  llie  aiuiuouia 
iu  the  liah  should  bo  taken  up  more  rapidly. 


AETIFIGIAL  DRYING  OF  ‘‘COCOA.” 


(From  the  ‘‘  Trinidad  Agricultural  Record.") 

Government  House,  St.  Anne’s,  8th  Jan.  1891. 

Sir, — You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  “ man  in 
the  street,”  and  do  not  attach  implicit  reliance  to  hia 
statement  : I think  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
” Ceylon  man.”  I may  have  been  wrong  iu  assuming 
that  four-fifths  of  the  cocoa  e.xported  from  Ceylon 
was  dried  artificially.  If  so  I freely  admit  it,  What 
I wished  to  o'ill  attention  to  was  the  statement  of 
the  Director  of  the  Koyal  Botanic  Gardens  iu  Ceylon 
th-.t  a hot  air  apparatus  "for  drying  leans  in  wet 
•weather  is  regarded  as  an  absolute  necessity  and  is 
universally  employed."  Whereas  wo  have  not  half  a 
dozen  in  this  Island  and  tiio  result  is  a loss  to  us  of 
thousands  of  bag.s  of  good  cocoa,  and  the  manufacture  of 
thousands  of  other  bags  of  different  staff  which  go  to 
reduce  the  prestige  and  average  of  Trinidad  cocoa 
generally. 

I now  forward  to  you  for  publication  further  oorres- 
poudeuco  which  I have  received  from  Ceylon  on  this 
iutersting  subject  and  which  I hope  will  be  of  use  to  cocoa 
planters. 

The  “Ceylon  man” may  have  the  benefit  of  the  exces- 
sive rainfall  stated  by  me. 

fhe  intention  of  my  brochure  was  perfectly  clear, 
and  the  general  accuracy  of  my  statements  has  been 
admitted  at  Kew  and  in  Ceylon. — Yours,  &c.,  William 

liOBINSON. 


Queen’s  House,  Colombo,  28th  November,  1890, 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Y'‘our  Excellency’s  letter  requestin'^ 
fur'her  particulars  with  regard  to  the  artificial  drying 
of  coo'ja  in  Ceylon,  I have  the  honour  to  annex  a 
copy  of  a letter  received  from  the  Director  of  the 
Koyal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Peradeniya  furnidiing  in- 
formation as  regards  the  temperature  to  be  maintained 
lor  the  prooe.ss. 

2,  I have  also  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  a 
copy  of  a Report  by  the  Director  of  Public  Works 
on  my  request  lo  him  for  a model  of  the  Fan  and 
a rough  drawing  of  the  arrangement  of  the  stove  and 
air  passages. — I have,  &c.,  A.  E.  Havjblogk,  Governor. 

Hia  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 


Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Peradeniya,  13th  Nov.  1890. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  3rd  November,  I have 
the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I have  made  inquiry 
of  several  leading  growers  of  cacao  as  to  the  point  re- 
ferred to  by  Sir  VV.  Robinson,  and  now  forward  the 
result  for  His  Excellency’s  information. 

1.  No  definite  temperature  is  maintaiued  in  the 
house  during  the  process  of  drying.  The  object  aimed 
at  is  to  get  the  room  as  hot  as  possible  with  a good 
strong  current  of  air  passing  through.  This  is  prac- 
tically limited  by  the  coinfoit  of  the  coolies  eemployed 
in  it.  In  the  smalUirying  house  described  in  my  former 
letter  the  thermometer  is  marked  at  110°  F.,  and  the 
coolies  are  instructed  not  to  allow  it  ever  to  fall  lower. 
One  or  two  men  have  to  be  always  inside  turning  over 
the  cacao,  and  occasionally  moving  the  trays  from  the 
hotter  to  the  cooler  end  of  the  house.  This  is  very 
necessary  when  there  is  much  wet  cacao  iu  the 
house,  as  the  damp  gets  down  forward  by  the  cur- 
rent and  is  apt  to  sweat  rather  than  dry  the  cacao 
at  the  end  next  the  exit  of  the  air.  One  planter  (ells 
me  that  he  has  known  the  temperature  in  bis  bouse 
as  high  as  170  ° F.,  but  there  is  a general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  120° -110°  is  the  highest  that  is  re- 
quired. 

2,  The  main  point  is  to  keep  the  fans  going.  In  the 
small  drying  house  described  this  is  ellected  by  hand- 
power  ; but  it  is  of  course  much  more  efficiently  done 
by  steam  or  water-power.  Jackson’s  tea-drier  has  been 
found  a perfect  cacao  drier,  and  the  American  fruit- 
drier  has  also  boon  used  here  with  success.— I am,  &o. 

„ Hknuy  Tki.men,  Director,  ’ 

Hon.  tbs  Colonial  Secretary,  Colombo. 


{Copy  of  Report  referred  to.) 
l^ir,  I annex  copie.s  of  letters  from  Messrs.  John 
Walker  A Company,  Blessrs.  W.  H.  Davies  & Co 
and  Mr.  U,  J,  Vollar  of  Fallekelly  on  the  eubjeot! 
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•atKxpsire.f'TVjgaait.-tTrK^.'' 


Ji’rotn  these  it  would  appear  thit  no  special  fan  or 
stove  IS  in  general  use  in  Ceylon,  any  »rdimiry  stove  and 
an  air  propeller  to  cause  a draft  of  hot  air  through  tlio 
room  being  all  that  is  necessary.  * * *— RouEra' 

Macduide,  Director  of  Public  Works. 

The  Hon.  the  Colouiii  Secretary,  Colombo. 

From  John  Walker  d;  Co.  to  B.  B.  Ormshy,  Esg. 

19th  Nov.  IPbO. 

Sir, — We  are  sorry  we  have  no  fans  or  stoves  in 
stock.  What  was  used  is  a Clerihew  stove  with 
exnanst  fan.  We  have  not  made  any  for  some  years. 
— David  Pace,  Manager. 

From  IF.  H.  Davies  d-  Co,  to  B,  D.  Ormshy,Esq. 

Colombo,  19th  Nov.  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — Eeferring  to  your  letter  of  date,  if  an 
ordinary  stove  is  erected  at  one  end  of  a room  and 
B propeller  at  the  other  to  draw  the  warm  air 
through  the  tats  on  which  the  cocoa  is  spread,  you 
will  find  this  all  that  is  necessary.  Propellers  can 
be  had  from  any  size  12  deg.  to  60  deg.  diameter. 
* * * — Yours,  &c. , W.  H.  Davies  & Co. 

From  Mr.  M,  J.  Vollar  to  Robert  Machridc,  Esq. 

Pallekelly,  Kandy,  19th  Nov.  1890. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  15th  I would  have  no 
objections  to  auy  sketches  being  made  of  the  f .ns 
used  for  drying  cocoa.  If  it  is  only  the  fans,  however, 
that  are  required,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  you  to 
send  any  one  to  sketch  them,  as  Blackman's  air  pre- 
pelier  is  found  the  most  suitable,  and  oue  of  them 
should,  I thii.k,  be  easily  found  in  Colombo.  * * 
— H.  J.  Vollar. 

♦ 

NOTBS  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

Indian  and  Ceylon  Tea  in  IIdssia — We  under- 
stand that  the  Russian  merchants  who,  only  a few 
months  since,  so  strongly  protested  against  the  intro- 
duction of  ludian  and  Ceylon  tea  into  Russia  are 
beginning  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  that 
since  the  opening  of  the  magazine  for  the  tale  of  tea 
by  the  Ceylon  representative,  the  prospects  for  the 
sale  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  have  claci  ,edly  im- 
proved. 

A Higher  Standard. — A correspondent  of  the 
Grocer,  moved  by  reading  an  account  of  the  high  price 
realised  at  the  recent  sale  of  the  parcel  of  fine  tea, 
says: — “As  an  old  grocer  I cannot  but  think  that  the 
present  feeling  should  prompt  the  trade  at  once  to 
graduate  their  prices  and  aim  at  a higher  standard  of 
tea  altogether  ; the  time  and  occasion  are  most  oppor- 
tune, ai.d  should  be  utilised  uniformly  and  universally. 
The  grocer  has  now  a chance  of  retrieving  his  long- 
lost  dignity  as  a tea  vendor.  Grocers’  associations  and 
co-operative  societies  can  do  much  to  conn tei act  the 
vile  stuff  as  sold  by  reckless  adventurers.  Why  should 
tea  (the  greatest  socialisiug  beverage)  be  made  the 
target  of  unscrupulous  traders  ?”  Echo  answers  why? 
and  the  answer  is  because  a large  number  of  people  in 
the  tea  trade,  having  no  scruples  in  particular,  aud 
being  utterly  iudifferent  to  all  standards  but  that  of 
tbo  largest  profit,  sell  whatever  they  can  find  a 
market  for. 

Tub  Produce  Clearing  House.— Although  the  faci- 
lities for  speculative  dealing  in  produce  afforded  by 
the  Produce  Clearing  House  are  not  likely  to  find 
favour  with  tlio  steady-going  Miucing  Lane  stagers  of 
the  old  school,  the  Clearing  House  is  evidently  a well- 
conducted  establishment.  In  his  speech  at  the  fourth 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Company,  tbe  Chair- 
man said  that  the  members  felt  that  their  system  was 
a necessity  under  the  new  condition  (f  trade,  and, 
time  being  on  their  side,  their  future  might  be  con- 
sidered as  beyond  all  doubt.  Their  engagements 
during  tlio  past  year  had  amounted  to  £86,500,000, 
and  in  fulfilling  these  engagement  they  had  not  made 
a single  bad  debt,  nor  bad  they  had  a single  dispute 
with  any  of  their  customers  to  refer  to  arbitration. — 
Jl.  (J,  Mail,  Feb.  20, 


Dr.  Voelckee’s  full  Report  on  his  deputation  to 
India  will  be  published  in  England  and  sent  out  to 
the  Government  of  India.  He  left  however,  an 
abstract  of  it  with  the  Government  before  his  de- 
parture, and  this,  together  with  tLe  reeommtndations 
of  the  Agricultural  Conference  held  at  Simla  in 
October  last,  are  now  before  the  Provincial  Govern* 
ments  for  their  consideration. — M.  Mail, 

A Wynaad  Plvntek  writes: — “We,  the  few 
North  Wynaad  planters,  look  forward  wi  h hops 
and  say  verily  the  bumper  is  bound  to  oome  next 
year,  not  of  fever  mixture  but  of  coffee.  Wo 
had  a heavy  shower  last  week,  which  has  pushed 
out  a fine  show  of  tpike.  Coffee  is  E350  per  candy, 
of  660  lb.  Tbe  pepper  crop  has  been  bad,  very 
bad  ; but  the  price  is  going  up,”— il/adras  Mail, 
March  2. 

China  Tea  to  be  Blotted  Out  or  Revived. 
— The  Foochow  Daily  Echo  is  terribly  exercised 
about  the  gloomy  pro.spect  before  China  tea  and 
winds  up  an  editorial  on  the  subject  as  follows  : — 

If  tbe  stern  fact  of  thousands  of  Chinese  who  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  trade  for  very  existence, 
beirg  out  of  employment,  and  if  reports  be  true, 
verging  upon  the  briuk  of  starvation  and  the  yearly 
aud  serious  decrease  in  the  lekin  and  Export  duties 
levied  upon  Tea,  are  powerless  to  appeal  to  the 
beans,  or  the  pockets,  of  the  Imperial  Offici’ils  ; it 
is  beyond  our  pow;  r to  hazard  a remote  guess  as  to 
what  cn7i  bo  done,  though  auy  body  of  merchants  might 
advance  an  army  of  feasible  pr.opositions.  At  present, 
the  barriers  between  the  iu’roductiou  of  improved 
methods  ot  growth,  cultivation,  aud  manufacture,  are 
impenetrable.  No  foreigner  can  acquire  land  for  the 
culture  of  the  plants  uuder  improved  methods,  nor  is 
there  any  protection  for  tho  investment  of  capital  or 
introduction  ot  machinery,  uuder  European  auspices. 
While  even  the  more  intelligent  aud  progressive  among 
Chinese  merchants,  are  themselves  afraid  to  lend  their 
aid”toward  the  desirable  end staeding  as  they  do  in 
dread  of  the  populace,  and  possibly  also  of  their  own 
officials. 

If  however,  it  could  be  conceived  possible,  that  pro- 
tection should  be  accorded  them,  aud  machinery  such 
as  used  in  the  manipulation  of  Indian  leaf,  was  allowed 
to  be  set  up  in  the  various  Tta  districts, — and  pro- 
vided the  same  degree  of  care  and  attention  was 
bestowed  upon  the  leaf  as  upon  Indian  gardens, — 
or  even  the  plants  were  allowed  to  be  grown,  and  the  leaf 
manufactured  under  experienced  supervision,  (not  neces- 
sarily foreign  by  auy  means  but  upon  the  lines  proved 
by  experience  to  produce  better  results)  ; then,  it  is  our 
opiniou,  that  Ceylon  and  India  would  find  a very 
powerful  aud  popular  rival  in  the  Teas,  which  we  know 
from  experience  of  long  years  ago,  can  be  produced 
in  the  mountainous  districts  around  us.  We  submit 
— that  while  it  is  desirable  that  encouragement,  and 
protection,  should  be  granted  to  Europeans  desirous 
to  acquire  laud  in  the  interior,  it  would  be  a wise 
measure,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
first  assure  such  protection  to  their  own  people.  Also, 
as  far  as  is  con  .istent  with  justice,  they  should  insist 
upon  the  Tea  growers  taking  more  care  of  their  plants, 
by  pruning  aud  weeding,  while  evi  ry  encouragement 
ahould  be  afforded  to  such  as  desire  to  adapt  their 
methods  of  manufacture  to  the  requirements  of  the  age, 
and  produce  Ttas  more  in  accord  with  the  public  taste. 
Not  on  European  markets  alone  but  in  Australia, 
America,  and  t'anada,  the  taste  for  Indian  and  Ceylon 
Teas  is  rapidly  inciv  asing,  and  such  once  deeply  rooted 
in  tbe  public  mind,  will  be  extremely  difificult  to  eradi- 
cate. Any  measures  to  be  taken  to  revive  the  taste 
for,  and  improve  the  quality  of,  China  Congcu,  should 
be  set  in  motion  at  once,  and  before  its  traditional 
merits  are  a matter  of  history.  It  is  held  by  some  that 
the  panacea  for  the  evil  lies  in  the  entire  removal,  or 
at  any  rate  modification  of  the  export  duties,  but  we 
consider  that  tho  first  and  most  important  question  is 
rather  tho  improvement  of  quality,  to  which  end 
BtrenuouB  efforts  should  be  made. 
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THE  CEYLON  SPINNING  AND  WEAVING 
COMPANY,  LD. 

It  has  been  a subject  of  considerable  surprise  to  us 
that  in  view  of  the  very  satisfactory  Report  given  by 
the  Directors  at  the  recent  shareholders’  meeting,  the 
credit  of  this  Company  should  be  rated  so  low  as  it  is 
in  our  local  shares  market.  The  explanation  given  to 
us  of  ElOO  paid-up  shares  being  quoted  at  E80 
or  less,  is  that  the  Chetty  shareholders  are  some- 
times very  impatient  of  any  delay  in  getting  a 
return  on  their  money.  They  are  accustomed  to 
turn  over  their  capital  very  quickly  in  their  rice 
and  cotton  goods'  ventures  and  do  not  at  all  like 
to  have  any  portion  locked  up  for  a long  in- 
terval; If  this  be  the  fact,  it  is  evident  that 
Chetty  capitalists  are  scarcely  the  society  from 
whom  support  for  Limited  Companies  can  be  sought ; 
for  there  must,  even  with  the  most  promising,  if  not 
successful.  Company,  always  be  a preliminary  interval 
to  allow  of  the  needful  testing  and  earnings  before 
dividends  can  be  declared.  We  have  been  anxious 
to  get  the  opinion  of  an  outside  authority  on 
the  Report  and  balance-sheet  af  the  Company, 
and  have  been  successful  in  inducing  a gentle- 
man of  experience  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  Company,  to  put  his  pen  to  paper.  The 
following  then  is  the  opinion  of  an  impartial 
and  experienced  observer  of  the  Report  and  work 
done  by  the  Company’s  mills  as  recorded  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  shareholders : — 

“ I have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  cotton 
mills  in  the  East ; and  since  my  day  everything  at 
Home  has  undergone  a complete  change.  Still 
as  you  ask  me  for  my  candid  opinion  of  the 
prospects  of  the  Colombo  Mills  just  opened  only, 
I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  it  is  an 
exceedingly  favourable  one.  The  Report  and  state- 
ment of  accounts  appear  to  me  to  be  both 
straightforward  and  satisfactory  ; and  I have  no 
doubt  that  ere  many  years  are  passed  the  Company’s 
operations  will  be  on  a far  more  extended  scale 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  climate  is  everything 
to  a spinning  concern.  It  must  be  about  twelve 
years  ago  I pointed  out  this  great  advantage  of  climate 
possessed  by  Colombo  over  India,  and  I was 
then  urged  to  interview  the  late  Messrs.  De  Soysa, 
Jusey  de  Silva  and  other  wealthy  and  influential 
Sinhalese  and  endeavour  to  get  a mill  started  on 
the  lines  of  those  at  Madras.  My  idea  then  was 
to  locate  the  mill  near  to  Cotta,  where  a working 
population  at  very  cheap  rates  could,  I thought, 
be  counted  upon  to  a certainty.  But  the  mill  now 
erected  has  secured  a better  locality,  for  it  has 
the  advantages  of  both  canal  and  rail,  the  former 
at  its  very  doors  and  the  latter  nearly  so.  There 
have  also  been  in  the  interval  of  twelve  years 
extensive  improvements  in  engines  and  boilers  and 
spinning  and  weaving  machinery  generally.  The 
Colombo  mill  has  been  able  to  avail  itself  of  aW  these, 
and  is  therefore  better  off  in  this  respect  than 
the  majority  of  Indian  mills,  the  bulk  of  which, 
however,  are  nevertheless  doing  a profitable  business, 
weighted  though  they  are  with  heavy  commissions, 
&c.  The  opening  up  of  Colombo  into  a great  port 
with  steam  communication  constantly  available  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  is  also  another  great 
advantage,  for  the  mill,  in  its  operations,  is  not 
limited  to  simirly  a local  demand,  very  often  more 
than  over-supplied,  owing  to  keen  competition  by 
the  production  of  Lancashire  factories, 

“ The  dyeing  department  ought  to  be  a profitable 
one  now-a-days,  thanks  to  the  splendid  colors  now 
shipped  at  cheap  rates  from  Germany  and  the  very 
simple  manner  in  which  they  can  bo  used,  even 
alter  only  a lesson  or  two,  by  natives  without 
European  supervision,  In  tiipe,  no  ^oubt,  a largo 


business  will  be  done  in  cleansing  and  redyeing 
articles  of  apparel  generally  ; collecting  sgencies  on 
the  Perth  (Scotland)  principle  being  distributed  over 
the  lines  of  island  railways  if  not  even  established 
at  some  of  the  adjacent  Indian  ports.  To  emphasize 
what  I say  on  this  head,  look  up  Indian  Customs 
House  return  and  give  the  figures  for  values  of 
Dyestuffs  imported  from  Europe  during  past  live 
years — the  increase  is  astounding  I believe.  In 
Bombay  the  trade  has  developed  enormously — why 
not  in  Ceylon  ?" 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  our  correspon- 
dent, we  append  the  figures  for  comparative  imports 
of  dyes  for  nine  months  of  each  of  the  past  three 
years,  namely, — 

Dyeing  and  Tanning  Mateeials. 


Nino  Months,  1st  April  to  31st  December. 

1888.  ■ 1889.  1890. 


Aniline  and  alizarine 

0Z8. 

028. 

ozs. 

dyes 

28,870,422 

37,700,630 

45,493,396 

cwt. 

cwt. 

owt. 

Cochineal 

1,461 

1,499 

2,040 

Catch 

4 

14 

8 

Gambler  ... 

12,903 

12,609 

15,308 

Madder  or  manjit... 

4,018 

1,932 

3,409 

Saffron  ... 

160 

138 

190 

Other  sorts 

15,G90 

VALUE. 

19,114 

12,474 

Aniliue  and  alizarine 

B. 

R. 

R. 

dyes  ... 

16,12,876 

24,25,256 

26,54,017 

Cochineal 

l,30,t31 

1,28,900 

1,68,091 

Cutch 

63 

179 

158 

Gnmbier  ... 

2,87,894 

55,753 

3,38,821 

3,60,483 

37,409 

Madder  or  manjit... 

21,830 

Saffron  ... 

3,29,615 

3,02,267 

3,81,996 

Other  sorts 

1,70,841 

2,31,371 

1,68,686 

Total  ... 

25,87,873 

34,48,684 

37,70,840 

Later  on,  our  correspondent  wrote  as  follows-. — 

“ Cotton  Factory. — I forgot  when  writing  to  you 
to  include  as  a favourable  feature  the  tendency  of 
silver  to  fall  to  a low  point  again.  The  lower  that 
exchange  falls  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  factory 
tor  exchange  on  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Lanca- 
shire and  on  the  freight  of  the  goods  shipped  to  the 
Bast  must,  of  course,  be  recovered  from  the  purchasers 
here.  The  price  of  the  raw  cotton  on  the  spot  is 
scarcely  a factor,  for  a low  exchange  causes  prices  to 
rise  equally  against  those  who  buy  cotton  to  export 
and  those  who  buy  cotton  to  manufacture  locally,” 

^ 

SALES  OF  COCONUT  ESTATES. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  a veteran  like  Mr. 
Charles  Byrde*  going  in  for  fresh  plantation  pro- 
perty. He  has  just  sold  out  of  Elston  in  the 
Kelani  Valley  for  £4,500  and  invested  part  of  his 
money  in  coconut  properties  close  to  Ambalangoda 
which — bought  at  R20,000 — ought  to  pay  well 
with  a railway  at  their  gate,  to  carry  the  produce  to 
Colombo.  We  wish  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Byrde  all  success. 
A contemporary  records  the  sale  as  follows : — 

Wo  learn  that  Sinnagoda  and  Bellevue  estates 
at  Ambalangoda,  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Pro- 
duce and  Estates  Company  Limited,  have  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  Charles  Byrde  for  R20,000 
cash.  The  estates  are  290  acres  iu  extent,  of  which 
199  acres  are  fully  planted  with  coconuts,  33  acres 
with  cinnamon,  while  58  acres  aro  paddy  fields  and 
waste  land.  The  estate  will  be  lA  miles  from  the 
proposed  railway  station. 



COFFEE,  TEA,  COCOA,  A'C. 

Colombo  Commercial  Company,  Limited. 
Report  presented  to  the  Sixteenth  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  the  Company,  on  Monday,  the  23rd  day  of 
Feb.  1891,  at  12-30  o’clock  p.m. 

The  Dirctors  are  now  able  to  place  the  following 


* His  brother,  Mr.  F.  AV.  Byrde,  turns  out  to  bo 
the  purchaser,— Ed.  T.  A, 
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annual  accounts  before  shareholders,  viz  : — 

ProBt  and  loss  account  for  the  year  ending  30th 
September  1890.  Balance  Sheet  made  to  30th  Sep- 
tember 1890. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  accounts 
that  the  result  of  the  year’s  opera- 
tions is  a profit  of...  ...  ...  £3,281  11  9 

A balance  was  brought  forward  from 
last  year  of  ...  ...  ...  128  8 9 

Making  a total  at  the  credit  of  Profit 
and  Loss  of  ...  ...  ...  £3,410  0 6 


The  Directors  propose  to  apportion 
this  sum  as  follows  ; — 

To  the  payment  in  full  of  the  Divi- 
dend  on  the  6 per  cent.  Preference 
Shares  for  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1890  ...  ...  ...  £1,089  0 

To  the  payment  of  a Dividend  of 
3 per  cent  on  the  Ordinary  Shares 
for  the  same  period  ...  ...  2,100  0 0 

To  be  carried  forward  to  next 
account  ...  ...  ...  ...  221  0 


£3,410  0 6 


The  General  Trading  business  of  the  Company  has 
shown  an  increase  dui’ing  the  year,  and  with  careful 
management  the  Directors  look  forward  to  its  steady 
development.  Owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  Silver, 
the  result  from  the  working  of  the  Company’s 
Estates  during  the  past  year  was  not  so  satisfactory 
as  anticipated.  Silver  having  now  fallen  in  value,  and 
the  market  for  Ceylon  Tea  being  favorable,  the  current 
year’s  working  of  the  Estates  is  expected  to  show  a 
marked  improvement.  During  the  past  year  the  area 
under  tea  on  the  Company’s  Estates  has  been  some- 
what increased,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to 
gradually  extend  this  cultivation  as  opportunity  arises 
and  labour  admits.  The  Coffee  Market  is  very  good, 
and  of  the  small  area  under  coffee  still  left  on  the 
Company’s  Estates  a few  fields  are  producing  fair  crops 
but  the  fnture  of  this  product  in  Ceylon  is  very  un- 
certain, and  the  Directors  do  not,  therefore,  rely  on  the 
returns  to  be  derived  from  it.  Mr.  John  Brown, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  left  for  Ceylon  in  November, 
and  will  inspect  the  properties  in  which  the  Company 
is  interested. 


Balance  Sheet,  30th  Sept.  1890. 

Dr. 

Capital  authorised : — 

£ s.  d.  £ 8-  d. 

10,000  Ordinary  Shares 
of  £10  each  ...100,000  0 0 

20,'  00  6°/o  Preference 
Shares  of  £5  each  . . 100,000  0 


£200,000  0 0 

To  capital  issued— 

10,000  Ordinary  Shares, 

£7  paid..  ...  70,000  0 0 

3,630  Preference  Shares, 

£5  paid..  ...18,150  0 0 


To  Debentures... 

Do  Bills  Payable 
Do  Loans,  Ceylon 
Do  Loans,  London 
Do  Sundry  creditors,  Ceylon 
Do  Sundry  do  London.., 
Do  Profit  &Losa  Balance  .. 


Cr. 

By  Colombo  Establishment — 

£ 8.  d.  8.  d.£ 

Freehold  Promises,  Build- 
ings, Machinery,  &o... 20, 000  0 0 
Do  Estates  70,000  0 0 


10,100  0 0 
11,100  0 0 

2.500  0 0 

3.500  0 0 
3,942  6 0 
5,933  3 6 
3,410  0 6 


£128  635  10 


As  per  last  Account... 

...  90,000 

0 

0 

Do  Machinery  &c.,  as  per  last 

Account 

. . 2,408 

4 

1 

Do  Advances  against  Crops... 

...  17.282 

12 

6 

Do  Sundry  Debtors,  Ceylon... 

...  15,476 

2 

3 

Do  Stock  of  Bones,  Stores  &o,, 

in  Ceylon.. 

...  12,176 

16 

10 

Do  Cash  at  Bankers  and  in 

hand,  Ceylon 

936 

5 

3 

138,280 

0 

11 

Less  Exchange 

...  21,129 

4 

11 

117,150 

16 

0 

Do  Bills  Receivable 

...  1,550 

0 

0 

Do  Sundry  Debtors,  London.. 

. . 1,485 

6 

0 

Do  Produce  in  London  and 

afloat  . . 

...  4,029 

9 

9 

Do  Office  Furniture,  London 

150 

0 

0 

Do  Cash  at  Bankers,  London.. 4, 255 

9 9 

Do  Cash  in  hand,  London...  14 

8 6 

4,269 

18 

3 

£128,635 

10 

0 

Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  Year  Ending  30th 
Septembee,  1890. 

Dr. 


£ 

e. 

d. 

To  Salaries  and  Office  Expenses,  Co- 

lombo 

. 2,309 

2 

3 

Do  Bent,  Salaries,  and  Office  Expensee, 

London 

. 351 

14 

6 

Do  Director's  Fees... 

, 409 

0 

0 

Do  Audit  Fee 

26 

50 

Do  Income  Tax 

51 

9 

0 

Do  Interest  on  Debentures 

. 612 

0 

0 

Do  Balance  carried  down — Profit 

•• 

. 3,281  11 

9 

£7,032 

2 

9 

To  Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet 

. 

. 3,410 

0 

6 

£3,410 

0 

6 

Or 

£ 

6. 

d. 

By  Profit  on  Curing,  Millmg,  and  General 

Trading  Account 

• 

..  7,032 

2 

9 

By  Balance  brought  down — Profit  1889-90 

3,281  11 

9 

Do  Balance  from  last 

account..  ...  2,617  8 

9 

Less  Dividend  paid 

February,  1890  ...  2,489  0 

0 

— 

128 

8 

9 

£3,410  0 6 


A MOST  CELEBEATED  TEA  MAEK. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  &o.  What  is  des- 
cribed as  an  unique  opportunity,  and  a magnificent 
chance  for  tea-dealers  and  grocers,  is  the  sale  of 
the  mark  T.  B.,  in  a diamond  in  white  on  a black 
ground.  The  handbill  announcing  the  sale  states 
that  the  Mark  has  beon  the  leading  importing  Mark 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  is  the  most  celebrated 
tea  Mark  in  the  world,  and,  if  properly  advertised, 
it  should  at  once  take  up  the  position  of  leading 
retail  Mark.  We  might  suggest  that  a firm  which 
has  been  so  eminent  and  regular  in  its  sales  of 
tea  at  the  Booms,  now  that  there  are  no  more  chests 
or  half-chests  to  be  sold  without  reserve,  might 
be  true  to  their  old  policy,  and  put  up  the  Mark 
for  sale  at  the  same  place,  “ Fog  or  no  Fog.”  It 
would  be  a novelty,  at  all  events,  and  enterpris. 
ing  dealers  might  come  and  make  their  bids. — L, 
and  C,  Express,  !geb.  20. 
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“ CEYLON  AND  lERIGATlON.” 
is  the  heading  of  a further  letter  hy  Mr. 
Alfred  Deakin  (the  probable  future  Premier 
of  Victoria)  in]  the  Melbourne  A(je  received  by 
today’s  mail.  This  contribution  is  so  full  of 
local  colouring  and  interest  that  we  reproduce 
it  in  full.  Mr.  Deakin,  it  must  he  confessed, 
writes  with  more  accuracy  and  insight  than 
we  could  have  expected  from  his  short  visit 
to  the  island.  Of  course,  there  are  some  slips 
in  his  letter,  but  none  very  glaring,  unless 
it  be  the  statement  that  the  import  duty  on 
rice  does  not  affect  the  scale  of  wages  paid 
by  the  planters.  That  dear  or  taxed  food 
has  a corresponding  effect  on  wages  is  ac- 
knowledged all  the  world  over,  nor  is  Ceylon 
an  exception ; for  certainly  the  abolition  of 
our  Customs  letry  would  lessen  the  cost  of 
Indian  rice  to  coolies  and  planters,  and  either 
the  former  would  have  to  take  less  wages 
per  day,  or  the  latter  would  pocket  the 
difference  in  the  cheaper  rice  which  they  pur- 
chased and  supplied  to  their  coolies.  Then 
again,  Mr.  Deakin  heard  nothing  in  Ceylon  ap- 
parently of  the  grant-in-aid  system  through 
which  the  Ceylon  planters  pay  in  direct  contribu- 
tion half  the  cost  of  their  district  roads.  Still 
more  our  Australian  critic  ignores  the  point  of  our 
general  revenue  being  largely  benefited  through 
railway  profits,  these  therefore  constituting 
undoubtedly  an  indirect  medium  of  taxation. 
Of  course,  the  tea,  coffee,  cinchona  and  cacao 
plantations  contribute  the  vast  bulk  of  rail- 
way receipts  through  rice,  machinery,  manure 
and  general  goods  carried  up  and  produce  down. 
If  there  were  a general  “ land  tax,”  which  Mr. 
Deakin,  like  everybody  else,  would  consider 
the  proper  and  scientific  mode  of  raising  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  general  revenue  in 
Ceylon,  undoubtedly  railway  rates  would 
have  to  be  adapted  until  no  more  than 
working  expenses  and  interest  with  sinking 
fund  contribution  for  debt,  were  provided.  But 
as  we  personally  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Deakin, 
could  there  be  a better  or  fairer  way  of 
dealing  with  plantations  than  by  a tax 
which  is  strictly  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  crop  gathered  and  despatched, 
the  requirements  in  rice,  &c.  being  nearly 
always  in  proportion  to  the  outturn  of  pro- 
duco.  Considering  the  time  of  Mr.  Deakin’s 
visit,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  “ Irrigation  ” was  the  one 
great  subject  of  political  and  administrative  dis- 
cussion before  the  Government  and  public  of 
Ceylon  ; but  had  he  remained  a little  time  longer, 
ho  would  have  seen  how  mistaken  was  this  view, 
seeing  that  no  reference  whatever  was  made  to 
it  in  tlie  annual  Reports  of  either  the  Planters’ 
Association  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Colony.  Mr.  Deakin  as  a democratic,  practical 
politician,  is  keen  enough  to  see  the  futility 
of  discussing  such  a one-sided  unjustifiable  pro- 
posal as  the  abolition  of  one  rice -tax  without 
the  other,  and  he  ai)pears  to  favour  a scheme 
which  has  for  its  basis  the  recommendations 
of  the  recent  Select-Committee  on  the  .subject. 
To  this  wo  take  no  objection — indeed  it  is 
the  policy  we  have  all  along  urged  as  the 
best  adapted  to  the  case  of  Ceylon  at  pro- 
seut  and  i'vr  twenty  years  to  come.  Certainly, 


it  is  the  arrangement  which  is  best  calculated 
to  save  the  native  agricultural  classes  in 
the  island  from  a change  which  they  would 
have  reason  to  regret  far  more  than  their 
experience  of  the  present  system  of  taxation 
so  far  as  it  affects  them. 


CEYLON  AND  IRRIGATION. 

BY  ALFRED  DEAKIN. 

Those  by  whom  Ceylon  has  been  considered  a Crown 
colony  of  Oriental  stagnation,  where  a despotic  but 
indifferent  Governor  presides  on  the  one  hand  over  a 
handful  of  effete  Europeans  enervated  by  the  climate, 
and  upon  the  other  hand  over  a great  body  of  natives 
hostile  to  every  form  of  change,  both  classes  being 
entirely  excluded  from  participation  in  the  Government 
of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  are  cherishing  an 
unpardonable  delusion.  The  natives,  it  is  true,  have 
multiplied  rather  than  advanced,  the  planters  have 
had  a keen  eye  to  their  own  interest  rather  than  to 
tliat  of  the  colored  races,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Go- 
vernors have  spent  their  terms  of  office  in  mere  routine; 
nevertheless,  these  have  not  been  the  most  prominent 
circumstances  in  its  recent  history.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  Queen  have  for  the  most  part  striven 
hard  to  do  their  duty,  and  as  a rule  they  have  been 
supported  by  their  white  and  appreciated  by  their 
brown  subjects.  The  industrial  vicissitudes  which  have 
here  succeeded  each  other  with  rapidity  have  only 
developed  among  the  planters  a courage  and  an 
energy  which  reflect  honor  upon  them.  Through 
times  of  prosperity  and  times  of  depression  the 
Government  has  pursued  its  way,  and  undauntedly 
coped  with  each  crisis  as  it  has  occurred.  From  one 
motive  or  another  the  leading  natives  have  joined  to 
some  extent  in  the  forward  movement,  from  which 
they  have  incidentally  benefited.  In  spite,  therefore, 
of  a few  palpable  blunders  and  some  intervals  of 
paralysis,  the  island  has  been  steadily  progressive  and 
has  evolved  by  degree  a progressive  policy  worthy  of 
the  examination  of  self-governing  colonies. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  has  more  than  trebled 
nder  British  rule,  and  its  production  has  several  times 
trebled.  Its  revenue  from  all  sources,  including  rail- 
ways and  water  supply,  amounts  to  £1,-!,00,000,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  received  for  services  rendered,  and 
only  one-third  of  which  is  raised  by  taxation.  Opti- 
mists claim  that  neither  race  of  the  inhabitants  have 
Buffered  from  this  burden,  and  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Oolouies  assents  to  a proposal  now 
before  him  for  a further  reduction  of  the  grain  excise 
neither  race  will  know  that  it  is  taxed  at  all.  There 
appears  to  be  some  ground  for  this  contention.  Cer- 
tainly the  indebtedness  of  the  colony  is  insignificant, 
since  it.  requires  to  pay  interest  upon  only  £2,300,000, 
while  its  railways,  upon  which  £4,600,000  has  been 
spent,  pay  interest,  have  repaid  a considerable  portion 
of  their  original  cost,  and  would  cow  sell  for  much  more 
than  the  total  of  the  colony’s  obligations.  Financially, 
therefore,  the  position  of  Ceylon  is  strong  and  its  future 
hopeful.  As  a rule  its  soils  are  less  rich  than  those  cul- 
tivated for  the  same  products  in  India,  but  constant 
moisture  and  constant  heat  give  its  climate  the  effect 
of  a forcing  house  and  render  production  equable  as 
well  as  large.  The  cost  of  irrigation  and  the  rent  of 
land  to  the  Government  are  less  than  the  average  in 
the  peninsula.  In  brief,  while  every  prospect  pleases 
as  much  as  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Heber  the  more 
humane  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  that  man  is  not 
viler  here  than  elsewhere,  and  this  baa  been  coupled 
with  the  further  conviction  that  his  labor  can  be  made 
very  profitable  to  himself  and  to  the  empire. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  remarkable  that  Ceylon 
should  have  required  an  irrigation  policy  at  all,  and 
still  more  that  it  should  have  come  to  occupy  the  most 
prominent  place  in  its  politics,  llie  st.aple  products 
such  as  those  from  the  coconut,  which  with  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa  and  spices  furnish  the  wealth  and  e.xport  of 
Ceylon,  are  none  of  them  irrigated,  and  most  of  tbem 
are  grown  in  regions  which  enjoy  an  ample  rainfall^ 
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The  whole  of  the  crops  which  the  planter  raises  and 
Europe  purchases  are  obtained  in  profusion  without 
nrtificial  watering,  and  the  direct  interest  therefore 
which  Englishmen  or  an  English  Government  can  have 
in  irrigation  is  absolutely  nil. 

There  is  but  one  product  that  receives  irriga- 
tion in  Oeylon,  and  that  is  rice,  a food  which 
can  be  obtained  from  Bengal  and  Burmah,  where 
the  yield  is  much  greater  than  in  Oeylon, 
at  a cheaper  rate.  It  is  produced  and  consumed  by 
natives  only,  since  the  requirements  of  the  small 
white  population  could  he  more  than  satisfied  by  a 
single  shipment  in  a year.  To  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  must  always  mean  to  buy  imported  rice. 
According  to  all  principles  of  political  economy  ac- 
knowledged in  Great  Britain,  and  also  according  to 
the  selfish  interests  of  the  ruling  class,  which  are  cer- 
tainly as  lively  in  Ceylon  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  any  sanction  of  the  growing  of  rice  in  the 
island  should  be  forbidden,  while  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  upon  works  for  its  encouragement  should 
be  stigmatised  as  utterly  iudefensible. 

The  British  Government  of  this  troiric  colony,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  set  itself  the  task  in  this  one 
connection  of  traversing  every  accepted  university 
doctrine.  It  has  fostered  the  growing  of  rice  both 
by  legislative  and  executive  action  ; has  spent  public 
money  liberally  to  encourage  and  extend  the  cultivation  ; 
and  has  crowned  its  edifice  of  economical  heresy  by 
the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  with  a protective 
incidence  upon  imported  rioe.  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting  which  could  add  to  the  enormity  of  its 
offences  and  constitute  its  action  the  unpardonable 
fiscal  sin  it  has  placed  this  protective  duty  and  a 
smaller  excise  to  boot  upon  what  is  and  always  has 
been  the  chief  food  of  its  people.  To  seek  to  benefit 
them  by  taxing  the  one  grain  upon  which  they  live,  and 
to  procure  which  they  require  to  devote  almost  the 
whole  of  their  labour  and  their  small  earnings,  is 
surely  a phenomenon  that  calls  for  comment  from  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  critics.  Yet,  in  the  island 
the  principles  of  this  policy  are  cordially  approved, 
because  they  are  held  to  be  iuetified  by  its  circum- 
stances and  also  by  results.  The  policy  has  not  been 
accepted  in  silence,  though  the  challenge  which  it 
has  provoked  relates  only  to  the  extent  of  its  ap- 
plication. The  challenge  fortunately  puts  us  in  pos- 
session of  the  reasons  why  the  is'and  has  dared  to 
strike  out  for  itself  a practice  suited  to  its  own  con- 
ditions and  people,  notwithstanding  its  conflict  with 
the  mathematical  axioms  of  economics,  which  take 
account  of  none  of  these  things. 

The  first  justification  offered  is  truly  Oriental.  Rice 
always  has  been  taxed,  and  to  replace  the  existing 
imposts  by  any  other,  no  matter  how  equitable,  would 
be  to  create  endless  discord  and  disaffection.  Hamlet’s 
principle  of  preferring  the  ills  he  had  to  possibilities 
of  which  he  was  uncertain  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the 
conduct  of  public  and  private  affairs  in  Asia,  but 
does  not  affect  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  second  justification  for  the  Government’s 
interference  is  that  though  a large  part  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  taxation  is  obtained  from 
rice,  the  grower  at  all  events  gets  his  contribution 
returned  to  him.  There  is  an  excise  on  rioe  grown 
on  the  island,  which  yields  nearly  £100,000  a 
year.  The  argument  is  that  as  the  natives  grow  and 
eat  the  rice  whicli  is  so  profitable  to  the  State,  they  are 
(mtitlod  to  receive  back  again  a proportion  of  this  profit 
ill  the  shape  of  grants.  Accordingly,  under  the  law, 
one-fourth  of  the  receipts  from  excise  is  set  apart  each 
year  for  what  may  bo  termed  tlie  ordinary  oullay  upon 
irrigation  selieim  s.  In  addition  to  this,  about  another 
fourlli  is  voted  annually  for  special  works,  so  that  one 
half  the  excise  is  held  to  bo  repaid  in  this  way.  The 
propo.sal  now  before  Lord  Knutsford  provides  for  a fur- 
ther comiiiutatiou  of  the  cxciso  which,  if  approved, 
■.vill  reduce  the  net  receipts  of  the  State  by  yec  a third 
■fourth  of  tlie  pr<Ment  receipts,  whileitis  argued  that  the 
last  fourth,  vdiich  would  bo  retained  permanently,  is 
only  fair  payment  to  the  Grown  for  grinoral  purposes 
and  all  tlie  indirect  expenditure  incurred  in  oonnooliou 
wUh  tlib  mftuagomgnt  b£  tltb  irrigating  werks.  Tho 


weak  point  in  this  calculation  is  that  while  all  rice 
growers  are  taxed,  only  those  who  receive  the  benefit  of 
this  Government  expenditure  have  had  any  return,  and 
these  are  but  a small  proportion  of  the  whole  body, 
most  of  whom  receive  their  water  supply  from  schemes 
constructed  long  before  the  advent  of  Europeans.  In 
the  past  no  balance  of  this  kind  has  been  kept.  From  1884 
to  1887  the  grain  tax  yielded  £409,000  while  the  total 
expenditure  upon  irrigation  works  and  their  main- 
tenance was  £168,000. 

In  reply  to  such  a calculation  it  isj  impossible  of 
course,  to  say  that  a large  portion  of  the  grain  receipts 
are  rent  for  land  held  from  the  State  directly,  and  not 
a tax ; but  this  at  best  is  an  imperfect  adjustment,  and 
merely  relates  to  that  proportion  of  the  excise  raised  in 
excess  of  the  sum  levied  upon  pirvate  proprietors  of 
laud.  It  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  it  was  equiva- 
lent to  other  Government  rents  in  order  to  give  this 
view  much  weight.  Another  contention  is,  that  the 
natives  get  the  benefit  of  the  import  duty,  which  is  to 
the  excise  as  10  per  cent  is  to  per  cent,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  are  2J  per  cent  the  gainers.  The  free 
trader  would  probably  urge  that  this  is  unjust  to  the 
consumers,  who  are  chiefly  natives.  AYhile  a protec- 
tionist would  reckon  the  margin  too  small  to  be  of  any 
permanent  value  and  urge  the  abolition  of  the  excise 
altogether. 

Tlie  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  out  of  less  than 
£500,000  of  taxation  rice  alone  pays  nearly  £300,000, 
an  excise  of  £100,000  and  an  import  duty  of  £200,000. 
As  burdens  should  be  distributed  in  proportion  to 
wealth  this  is  too  large  a share.  The  planters  contend 
that  as  they  are  the  employers  of  native  labour 
they  pay  their  share  of  the  rice  tax  in  increased 
wages,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  these  are  appreciably 
affected  by  either  the  rise  or  fall  of  rice.  The  6J  per 
cent  on  general  imports  and  a small  export  duty  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  medical  supervision  of  their 
laborers  are  all  their  contributions  to  the  State,  in 
nil  little  more  than  £150,000  a year,  which  is  not  an 
excessive  amount  certainly  on  a capital  of  nearly 
£8,000,000.  I'igures  such  as  these  assuredly  strengthen 
the  case  for  a generous  outlay  upon  water  supply  for 
the  use  of  the  natives. 

Furfner  justification — and  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  the  real  justification — is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that,  although  the  island  is  exceptionally 
rich  in  the  coconut,  bread  and  other  fruits,  as  well 
as  in  vegetables  and  yams,  which  the  Sinhalese  use, 
yet  rioe  is  their  chief  food.  It  produces,  at  all  events, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  best  result  for 
the  least  labor.  Its  cultivation  has  been  pursued  from 
immemorial  antiquity,  and  is  better  understood  than 
any  other.  The  British  Ruler  has  been  compelled  to 
adapt  bis  views  to  the  character  of  his  native  subjects. 
Rice  growing  is  an  honorable  pursuit  among  the 
Sinhalese,  and  they  would  probably  refuse  to  attempt 
the  raising  of  any  substitute.  When  they  obtain  little 
rice  they  suffer  from  prarega,  a malarious  fever 
analagous  to  that  known  is  Italy ; when  they  get 
none  they  sometimes  die  of  starvation,  and  thus  to 
preserve  health  and  life  to  them  rice  culture  ia 
rendered  a necessity.  'When,  in  addition,  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Government  derives  so  large 
a revenue  from  this  source  there  need  be  no 
urprise  if  the  industry  is  fostered  to  the  utmost  possi- 
ble extent,  and  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  Admi- 
nistration is  cast  in  its  favour. 

Irrigation  has  been  the  chief  article  in  the  pro- 
grammes of  successive  Governors,  and  their  provincial 
offioera  have  pushed  it  enthusiastically.  There  are  six 
honorary  titles  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  which  are 
much  prized  among  native  notabilities,  and  by  their 
means  it  is  said  that  irrigation  enterprise  is  rewarded 
and  schemes  are  encouraged.  The  planters  are  in- 
clined to  complain  that  the  paternal  solioitude  of  the 
State  is  devoted  too  much  to  this  one  branch  of  indus- 
try, but  taking  all  things  into  oonsideration  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  Other  products  might 
be  encouraged,  it  is  true,  but  rice  is  likely  to  remain 
first  in  the  needs  ami  tastes  of  the  people. 

The  natural  diffioulties  in  the  way  of  the  oultiva- 
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opponents  of  irrigation,  and  even  its  advocates  are 
unable  to  ignore  their  seriousness.  It  is  a thirsty  crop, 
end  the  provision  of  a sufficient  supply  of  water  by 
means  of  storage  is  therefore  most  expensive  in 
proportion  to  the  area  affected.  Then  again  the  rich 
deltaic  soils  of  the  Ganges  and  tne  Brahmaputra, 
with  their  annual  floods  richly  laden  with  silt, 
secure  crops  which  sre  50  fold  to  80  fold  of  the  seed 
sown.  There  is  much  argument  as  to  what  may 
be  considered  a fair  return  in  Ceylon,  and 
as  rice  is  grown  almost  everywhere,  there  are,  as  is 
natural,  very  different  returns.  In  some  districts  it 
s insisted  that  the  harvest  gives  only  4 or  5 fold,  while 
the  average  claimed  is  not  more  than  15  to  18  fold. 

It  is  confessed,  therefore,  that  the  island  is  heavily 
handicapped  in  this  regard,  and  cannot  compete  with 
the  mainland.  In  1888-89  India  exported  nearly 
7,000,000  cwt.,  while  Ceylon  imported  3,330,000  cwt. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  questioned  whether  rice 
growing  does  not  involve  an  absolute  loss  to  the 
Sinhalese  farmer,  and  very  careful  estimates  of  his 
working  expenses  and  profits  have  been  made.  The 
result  appears  to  show  that  in  certain  districts  which 
are  well  irrigated,  such  as  Matara  and  Batticaloa,  it 
pays  well,  but  that  in  others  it  yields  only  a bare  profit. 
The  doubt  has  arisen  whether  the  limit  of  its  payable 
production  has  not  been  reached,  and  certainly,  the 
fact  that  some  6,000,000  bushels  annually  have  been 
bought  from  India  during  the  past  few  yeans  would 
seem  to  lead  to  such  a conclusion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Elliott,  the  Government  Agent  at  Batticaloa  has 
conducted  some  careful  experiments  in  rice  growing 
by  means  of  hired  labor  in  two  districts  with  which 
he  is  intimately  acquainted,  and  gives  a balance 
sheet  which  shows  a profit  of  40  per  cent,  in  the 
one  instance,  and  70  per  cent,  in  the  other.  If 
such  profits  are  open  to  the  average  cultivator,  as 
many  believe,  there  is  still  a fine  future  before  the 
Sinhalese  and  Tamils  of  the  low  country,  and  the 
Government  policy  is  abundantly  justified. 

The  Hod.  Mr.  Grinlinton,  M.  L.  C.,  has  propounded  a 
scheme  which  would  do  much  to  reniove  the  admitted 
irregularities  in  the  incidence  of  the  grain  tax  by  ad- 
justing it  exactly  to  local  conditions.  He  proposes 
that  all  rice  fields  yielding  less  than  4 fold  should 
be  exempt  from  the  tax  ; that  those  yielding  from  5 to 
7 fold  should  pay  6 per  cent,  on  their  gra  n returns  ; 
from  7 to  10  fold,  7|  per  cent.  ; and  above  10  fold,  10 
percent.  If  coupled  with  a liberal  irrigation  policy 
such  at  Isn  appears  to  possess  much  to  recommend  it. 
All  thre  can  be  asked  is  justice.  The  alternative  would 
be  to  iomit  the  taxation  and  stop  expenditure  upon 
irrig&tsn  altogether.  So  far  no  one  has  ventured  to 
make  uch  a proposition.  Were  the  import  duty 
allowed  to  remain,  it  would  then  become  distinctly 
protective  in  its  incidence. 

There  is  one  tax  which  already  falls  upon  both 
races  alike,  though  it  ignores  all  differpees  in  wealth 
and  power  of  wage  earning.  It  is  a capitation  tax  pay- 
able either  in  labor  or  cash,  giving  the  option  to  each 
citizen  of  manualjwork  upon  some  public  work  for  a 
fixed  period  in  each  year,  or  of  paying  what  is  con- 
sidered the  native  equivalent,  3s.  a week  in  town  or  4s. 
in  the  country.  The  Europeans  and  well-to-do  natives  pay 
this  trifling  sum,  while  the  less  fortunate  bulk  of  the 
colored  people  prefer  to  work.  Of  course  the  sacrifice  they 
make  iu  this  way  is  relatively  vastly  greater  than  that 
demanded  of  tho  whites,  and  this  may  be  urged  as  a 
further  point  iu  their  favor. 

The  magnitude  of  tho  rice  interest,  and  therefore 
of  irrigation,  must  continue  to  force  its  circumstances 
upon  public  attention.  The  Government  returns  give 
574,000  acres  as  now  under  this  crop,  while  those  of 
the  Messrs.  Ferguson  are  700,000,  and  their  anticipa- 
tion is  that  the  total  will  soon  reach  1,000,000  acres. 
The  State  already  exempts  from  taxation  for  four 
years  land  that  is  being  brought  under  the  plough  for 
the  first  time ; by  its  system  of  commutation  does 
much  to  reduce  its  demands,  upon  the  cultivators, 
and  by  allowing  them  to  make  their  contribution  to 
irrigation  schomes  in  labor,  instead  in  coin  has  fostered 
a feeling  of  community  of  interest  between  thorn  and 
tho  Administr.atiou.  Apparently  therefore,  there  is  not 
ft  great  deal  to  be  done  and  this  may  be  done  without 


much  difficulty,  to  convince  the  Sinhalese  and  their 
fellow  natives  of  the  absolute  equity  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  they  live,  and  of  the  sincere  desire 
of  the  whites  for  their  prosperity  and  progress.  To 
that  desire  is  due  the,  at  first  sight,  surprising  fact 
that  Ceylon  is  an  irrigating  country.  The  public  wel- 
fare has  been  held  to  be  the  supreme  law  and  that 
welfare  has  demanded  the  adoption  of  a bold  irtiga* 
tion  policy. — Melbourne  Age. 

^ 

MINING  AND  GEMMING. 

A new  departure  has  been  taken  by  the  London 
Syndicate  to  which  Mr.  Barrington  Brown  reported, 
in  sending  out  a practical  raining  agent,  Mr. 
Bettison,  of  much  and  varied  experience.  His 
attention  so  far  is  confined  to  plumbago  and  he  has 
been  visiting  some  of  the  native  mines,  with 
reference  to  their  working  and  the  application  of 
machinery.  But  we  confess  we  rather  regret 

to  see  this  Syndicate  going  to  work  after  what 
is  a “ one-horse " style.  We  had  hoped 

to  see  Mr.  Barrington  Brown  himself  back  at  the 
head  of  an  adequate  staff  and  requisite  machinery 
to  give  both  our  gemming  and  mining  an  ade- 
quate trial  sufficient  to  satisfy  everybody  with 
good  success  or  the  reverse. 

OUE  BOTANICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
GARDENS. 

The  publication  of  the  annual  Report  of  Dr. 
Trimen  and  his  capable  Assistants  constitutes  an 
interesting  event  of  the  week.  We  issue  all  the 
material  i^ortion  as  a Svpiilement  and  elswhere 
review  the  same.  We  should  like  to  see  more 
power  given  to  Dr.  Trimen  to  be  able  to  follow 
up  his  distribution  of  seed — of  cacao,  for 
instance — with  enquiry  and  inspection  to  see  what 
was  done  with  it.  We  require  in  Ceylon  in- 
deed, a far  closer  relationship  and  united  form 
of  working  in  respect  of  the  several  departments 
bearing  on  the  promotion  of  native  and  State 
Agriculture  Revenue-provincial,  Forestry,  Educa- 
tional-Agricultural and  our  Botanic-Economic 
Gardens  in  which  most  of  the  science  is  centred. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a properly  re- 
presentative “ Agricultural  Board  ’’  existed — such 
as  we  have  advocated  for  many  years  back— a 
great  deal  of  frittering  away  of  public  money  and 
loss  of  time  would  be  saved,  mistakes  would  not 
so  often  occur,  and  much  more  good  would  be 
done  in  benefiting  the  native  agricultural  com- 
munity and  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Dmggist.) 

London,  Feb.  19th. 

Annatto.— The  large  quantity  of  118  bags  bright  seed 
from  Ceylon  was  shown  today.  The  price  asked  for  this 
article  is  2jd  per  lb.,  but  there  were  no  buyers. 

Ahkcanut.s.— A parcel  of  20  hags  was  show'u  today,  for 
which  tho  price  of  30s  per  cwt  would  be  accepted. 

Cinchona.— Another  heavy  arrival  of  177  bales  South 
American  Guayaquil  bark  was  for  the  greater  part  dis- 
posed of  today  at  a fresh  reduction  in  price  of  at  least 
2d  per  lb  on  an  average.  Good  bright  quill  sold  at  Is  ; 
partly  stout  ditto,  bright  mossy  but  broken  8Jd  to  9d ; 
very  stout  flat  spilt  quill  9d  ; broken  and  rusty  brown 
at  from  (id  down  to  S^d  per  lb  ; 42  bales  Maracaibo 
bark  of  good  appearance  were  bought  iu  at  fld  per  lb. 
Several  parcels  of  flat  Calisaya  were  also  bought  iu, 
and  only  9 scrolls  damaged  sold  without  reserve  at 
7Jd  to  8id  per  lb.  For  a new  parcel  of  116  bales  from 
hosairo,  bright  flat  orange  Is  Cd  per  lb  is  asked,  an 
oiler  of  Is  4d  being  refused.  Some  very  ordinary  red 
bark,  iu  thin  broken  quill  of  every  JitllO  solour,  reaiaeCl 
la  Id  pet  lb. 
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Cocoa  Leaves.— Some  cases  Ceylon  leaves  ■were  shown 
today.  These  leaves  were  of  mixed  si/.e,  Huanoco  character, 
dark  in  colour,  hut  strong.  Most  ot  the  leaves  were 
damaged,  and  an  oSer  of  2d  per  lb  was  the  best  which 
was  made.  It  was  refused.  The  New  York  market  on 
February  1st  W'as  almost  bare,  only  a few  parcels  of 
light-green  leaves  remaining  on  hand. 

Essential  Oil.— Of  Citronella  oil,  60  cases  in  tins  sold 
today  at  gd  per  oz. ; while  for  oil  in  bottles  id  is  asked 
by  some  holders. 

4- 

COFFEE  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  1890. 

This  fell  off  in  1890,  being  the  slightest  since  1887. 
The  figures  showing  the  movement  at  all  ports,  exclu- 
sive ot  the  Pacific  coast,  indicate  a total  consumption 
of  209,457  tons,  against  216,085  tons  in  1889;  216,833 
tons  in  1888  ; average  for  three  years,  214,125  tons. 
Prices  were  higher  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the 
shrinkage. 

The  yearly  average  cost  of  Fair  Rio  was  19-64  cents, 
against  18-55  cents  in  1889  ; 15’35  cents  in  1888  ; 17'80 
cents  in  1887  ; 10’32  cents  in  1886  ; 9 01  cents  in  1885- 
It  has  been  a year  of  reduced  supply  and  high  prices. 
At  times  a great  disparity  existed  between  grades,  and 
prices  ruled  above  the  parity  of  exchange  quotations. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  stocks  and  distri- 
bation  ot  coffee  in  1890  as  compared  with  1889  : — 

1890,  1889. 

Tons.  Tons, 


Stocks  Jau,  1...  ...  23,098  16,213 

Imports  in  1890.  ...  ...  201,273  222,970 

Total  supply  1890.  ...  ...  224,371  239,183 

Less  stock  December  31...  ...  14,914  23,098 

Distribution  in  twelve  months  . . 209,457  216,085 

Less  exports  in  twelve  months  

Consumption  in  twelve  months  ...  209,457  216,085 

„ monthly  average  ...  17,455  18,007 

The  December  consumption  was  only  14,078  ions, 
being  lighter  than  for  any  other  month  during  the 
year.  The  maximum  consumption  was  in  April,  when 
it  reached  19,521  tons. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  201,273  tons,  there  were 
173,111  tons  received  at  New  York ; 773  tons  at 
Boston  ; 11,179  tons  at  Baltimore  ; 16,210  tons  at  New 
Orleans.  The  imports  of  Brazil  coffee  reached  152  280 
tons,  being  75.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  figures  showing  the  European 
consumption,  we  will  present  the  position  of  the 
article  in  greater  detail. — American  Grocer. 


♦ 

CANNING  COCONUTS. 

A new  industry  is  springing  up  in  Brazil  conse- 
quent upon  the  discovery  of  an  ingenious  Portuguese. 
He  has  struck  the  novel  idea  of  canning  coconuts  in 
spiced  syrups,  and  these  are  said  to  be  particularly 
well  received  in  Portugal,  to  which  country  consign- 
ments have  already  been  made. — Australasian, 


TEA  ADVERTISING. 

“ What  yon  think  of  the  latest  advertisement  ? Do 
you  know  where  this  Ddlu-kola  Tea  Company  have 
their  ofiBoes  T This  from  a London  merchat  to  us,  refers 
to  a fly  leaf  circular  which  beautifully  displayed  in 
coloured  iuk,  runs  : — 

“ Childwiok  Hall,  Beckenham  Road,  Penge.  On  Mon- 
day evening,  February  23rd,  1891,  commecciug  at 
eight  o’clock,  0.  S.  Hicks,  Esq.  (of  the  Dalu-kola 
Tea  Company),  will  give  bis  celebrated  Lecture, 
delivered  at  tho  People’s  Palace,  and  throughout  the 
Provinces,  on  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Ceylon,  magni- 
ficently illustrated  by  dissolving  views,  especially 
painted  for  the  I-ecturo  at  considerable  cost,  and  varied 
by  Songs  and  Music.  Chair  will  be  taken  by  Bryce 
flriint,  K-q.  Tho  Proceeds  (after  paying  expenses) 
will  be  handid  over  to  the  Funds  of  tho  Penge  and 
Anerlejr  Philanthropbio  Society.  Cups  of  pure  Ceylon 


Tea  given  away  free  by  natives  in  their  picturesque 
costomes.  Admission  by  Ticket  2s,  Is,  and  6d  ; 
chi'dren  half-price  if  accompanying  adults.” 

Whoever  ilr.  Hicks  may  be,  Ceylon  surely  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  advertising  her  tcatf 


THE  RUBBER  OUTLOOK  IN  BRAZIL. 

Regarding  the  new  conqianies  forming  in  Brazil  to 
control  the  rubber  trade  of  the  Amazon,  Mr.  Francis 
Grauert,  who  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  such  an  enterprise,  said  one  day  last  week: 

“ At  present  there  are  two  of  these  companies  in 
Brazil,  and  both  working  in  Amazon  River  centres 
now.  One  of  them  has  a capital  of  five  millions  and 
the  other  tw'enty,  both  more  than  half  paid  up.  There 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  money  in  Brazil  with  which  to 
organise  such  companies,  as  there  have  been  very 
prosperous  times  in  that  country.  Coffee  has  gone 
up  from  7 cents  to  15,  which  has  drawn  a great  deal 
of  money  there.  These  two  companies  are  however, 
now  in  competition  and  in  order  to  obtain  rubber 
sometimes  pay  more  for  it  than  is  necessary.  ‘‘Baron” 
Vinna  is  connected  with  thesmiller  of  the  two.  With 
the  capital  that  these  companies  have,  they  are  in  a 
position  to  freely  advance  money  to  the  gatherers 
from  the  time  they  leave  any  of  the  large  rubber 
centres  on  the  Amazon  into  forests,  provide  for  the 
heavy  transportation  charges,  and  carry  the  crop  with- 
out any  special  anxiety  "until  it  is  marketed. 

“Regarding  this  year’s  crop,  the  Rio  papers  some 
time  ago  stated  that  the  seasrn  had  been  a healthy 
one  and  rubber  was  being  freely  gathered.  This  state 
of  affairs  seems  to  have  changed  for  we  gather  frem 
cur  last  mail  advices,  that  rains  began  to  fall  in  De- 
cember, earlier  than  u.-ual,  and  that  sickness  was 
prevailing  among  the  gatherer  on  the  islands,  in  con- 
sequence  of  which  the  collectors  had  began  to  retire. 
In  tbe  wet  season  malaria  is  prevalent,  which  produces 
chills  and  fever  in  a somewhat  aggravated  form.  Our 
mail  advices  are  confirmed  by  a cable  of  the  8th,  which 
states  that  the  weather  is  bad,  receipts  were  failing 
off  and  that  the  second  half  of  the  crop  would  be 
short.  We  do  not  believe  that  present  prices  are  high.” 
— India-Ruhher  World. 



BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO  NOTES— 
GENERAL. 

February  1st. 

At  a Meeting  of  the  Lawn  Tennis  Olub,  held  at 
the  Court  House  on  the  13th  January,  Mr.  Henry  King 
Sturdee  the  Hon.  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Bachelors 
presented  their  Handicap  prize  to  Mrs.  A.  Cock  the 
winner.  In  handing  the  cup  over,  Mr.  Sturdee  made 
an  appropriate  speech,  which  Mrs.  Cook  acknowledged 
thanking  ihe  Bachelors,  expressing  a hope  she 
would  long  keep  it,  as  a remembrance  of  the  Sandakan 
Tennis  Olub  and  the  Sandakan  Bachelors.  Mr.  Cook 
then  invited  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  present  to  re- 
freshments provided  for  the  occasion  and  the  Meeting 
dispersed. 

Very  heavy  rain  set  in  on  Thursday  January  15tli, 
and  with  the  exception  of  part  of  Friday  16th,  held 
continuously  up  lo  January  25tb.  One  landslip  took 
place  on  the  road  under  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Con- 
■veiit.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Dunnage  the  main  roads  where 
he  has  lately  repaired  them  have  stood  the  heavy 
deluge  nncomm.nly  well,  and  thanks  to  his  thorough 
drainage  the  water  soon  runs  off,  so  much  so  that  a 
few  hours  sun  suffices  to  put  them  in  hard  condition 
again. 

By  fho  steamer  “Memnon”  which  arrived  from  Hong- 
kong on  the  9th  January,  Mr.  J.  Robertson  returned 
from  leave,  looking  all  the  better  for  his  sojourn  in  a 
colder  climate.  Mrs.  Robertson  accompanied  him. 
Mr.  E.  F,  Skertchley  also  returned  from  leave  by  the 
same  opportunity. 

Heavy  rains  have  we  hear  fallen  in  the  Darvel  Bay 
District.  The  Tabanac  river  -was  in  flood  for  some 
days,  but  no  damage  has  been  done  to  the  tobacco 
Bstatee.— North,  Borneo  Herald^ 
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PAPER  VS.  LEAD  LINING  FOR  TEA 
CHESTS. 

We  call  attentioa  to  two  more  letters  of  in- 
terest in  this  connection  further  on  : first 

from  Mr.  T.  C.  Anderson  about  “ Clark’s  Patent  ” 
paper-lead  tea  lining  which  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a very  superior  but  rather  expensive  artiole, 
and  next  from  Mr.  Maitland  Kirwan  about  his  paper 
lining.  In  this  lattep  we  get  a very  importpt 
correction  on  the  previous  information  which 
reached  us  from  London  as  well  as  locally 
respecting  this  paper  lining.  In  place  of  costing 
more  than  lead  lining  as  was  last  related  by 
our  London  correspondent,  the  price  is  really  only 
&hovA  half  that  of  lead  lining.  This  makes  so  great 
a diSerence  to  tea  planters  that  we  feel  sure 
trials  of  the  new  p.aper  lining  will  be  freely  made 
and  the  matter  fully  inquired  into.  The 
pity  is  that  a Sub-Commitlee  of  the  Planters’ 
Association  is  not  at  once  prepared  to  take  up 
the  enquiry  and  needful  testing.  Meantime,  Mr. 
Anderson  supplies  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the 
superior  quality  of  “ Clark’s  Patent  ” paper-lead, 
and  if  Insurance  offices  charged  less  for  tea  so 
packed,  an  equality  in  cost  with  ordinary  tea  lead 
might  be  established  ? 

YAMS,  GRAPES,  MANGOES:  PRODUCTS  OF 

NORTH  CEYLON. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Lawton,  the  very  intelligent  Tamil 
gentleman  who  acts  as  agent  for  the  Ceylon 
Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Jaffna,  writes  to  us: — 
“I  send  per  the  S.  S.  ‘Lady  Gordon’  leaving 
Jaffna  this  dav  a few  samples  of  the  food  pro- 
ducts of  the  North  for  your  acceptance  pd  trial. 
Whether  it  is  attributable  to  its  dry  climate  or 
the  system  of  careful  tillage  anti  well  irrigation  the 
food  products  of  Jaffna  have  peculiar  excellence. 
The  ‘ King  ’ yam  has  been  tried  elsewhere,  but 
the  yield  has  been  too  rapid  and  watery  to  be 
fit  for  the  table,  while  the  grapes  and  mangoes  of 
Jaffna  have  been  rarely  excelled.  I find  very  little  of 
these  products  are  being  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  island 
perhaps  owing  to  their  not  being  sufficiently  known. 
With  regular  visits  of  the  S.  S,  ‘ Lady  Gordon  ’ to  the 
different  ports  it  would  pay  an  enterprizing  Jaffna  man 
to  start  a supply  agency  for  these  articles.  Should  a 
regular  trade  be  thus  stimulated  the  hardworking  Jaffna 
cultivator  would  be  ablate  obtain  a better  return  for 
his  labour  than  he  does  at  present  by  supplying  a limited 
local  demand.” 

It  is  certainly  very  strange  that  there  is  not  a 
regular  trade  by  steamer,  We  heard  the  other 
day  that  grapes  are  still  carried  in  the  season 
by  the  land-route  via  Puttalam  and  Chilaw  ; but 
surely  not  from  Jaffna?  Our  informant,  a Chilaw 
planter,  has  told  ua  that  he  notices  the  pingo  men 
regularly  passing  and  they  sell  at  50  cents  a lb. 
the  grapes  which  are  75  cents  to  a rupee  by  the 
time  they  reach  Colombo.  Then  as  regards  the 
monster  king  yams  and  fine  Jaffna  mangoes — 
earlier  in  season  than  in  Colombo, — the  specimens 
Mr.  Lawton  has  sent  us  are  sufficient  to  show  how 
much  tho  Colombo  markets  and  the  Jaffna  culti- 
rator  might  both  benefit  by  a trade  in  Northern 
products.  Surely  the  hint  now  given  will  not 
be  lost. 

«. 

MINING  AND  GEMIMING  IN  CEYLON. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  regiet  that  the 
London  Syndicate  should  follow  up  their  most  excel- 
lent first  movement  which  brought  so  high  an  author- 
ity as  Mr.  Barrington  Brown  to  our  shores,  with  a 
one-sided  insufficient  system  of  working.  Car  better, 
wo  shoul  think,  to  delay  all  operations  until  they  were 
in  a position  to  send  out  the  expert  again  with 
the  staff  and  machinery  ho  might  deem  necessary 


to  give  due  effect  to  his  anticipations,  or  at  any  rate 
to  develope  and  test  on  the  lines  of  his  own  Report. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  members  of  the 
London  Syndicate  may  make  up  their  minds  that 
it  is  no  use  expecting  a satisfactory  trial  of  our 
gemming  and  mining  country  by  going  to  work 
after  an  imperfeot  dilettante  fashion.  Nothing  should 
satisfy  those  conoerned,  but  the  despatch  of  Mr. 
Barrington  Brown,  to  deal  carefully  and  system- 
atically with  the  most  promising  of  the  selected 
lots  of  land,  leased  or  purchased  on  behalf  of  the 
Syndicate  by  his  advice  during  his  stay  in  Ceylon. 
Before  securing  the  land  in  many  cases,  tests 
satisfactory  to  the  expert  were  applied  and  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  some  portions  have 
been  leased  from  the  famous  “ Gem  Notary  ” of 
Eatnapura,  who  is  credited  with  having  amassed 
altogether  as  much  as  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees, 
while  not  less  than  R800,000  is  the  amount 
this  prince  among  “ gemmers  ” states  he  made 
out  of  one  famous  alluvial  mine  near  the  town  of 
Batnapura  1 In  accompanying  the  expert  on  one 
of  his  testing  expeditions,  a relative  of  the  notary 
showed  him  a spot  under  some  huge  gneiss 
rooks  from  which  he  had  washed  out  B20,000 
worth  of  sapphires.  If  credence  is  to  be  attached 
to  such  figures, — and  Mr.  Barrington  Brown  appar- 
ently saw  no  reason  to  doubt  them, — it  is  very 
evident  that  there  is  more  than  a jjrima  facie  ease 
available  for  European  capitalists  to  induce  them 
to  deal  with  this  Ceylon  Gemming  Industry. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  expert  should  at 
every  turn  see  openings  for  the  applioation  of 
machinery ; for  instance  in  the  ease  of  suitable 
portions  of  river  beds,  a steam  dredger  that  could 
take  up  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  10  feet,  could 
not  fail  to  deal  with  a large  quantity  of  material, 
with  every  chance  of  success.  Then  on  the  higher 
gem  diggings  on  hillsides  and  along  mountain 
streams  in  Eakwana,  the  applioation  of  hydraulic 
principles  and  contrivances  after  the  most  improved 
European  fashion  must  have,  again  and  again, 
struck  the  expert.  On  Butiyatenne  and  Golden 
Grove— already  secured — the  Syndicate  would  have 
full  opportunity  for  developing  hillside  pits.  The 
information  available  as  to  “finds”  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood was  also  very  encouraging  : — oatseyes 
realizing  from  R1,000  to  E5,000  each  have  been  not 
unfrequently  picked  out  Of  the  washings, 

while,  as  we  recently  recorded,  larger  stones  of 
very  much  greater  value  are  oooasionally  found. 
One  way  of  testing  the  returns  obtained  by  parties 
of  gem-diggers  (all  Sinhalese)  in  the  Eakwana 
district,  is  found  in  the  periodic  sales  which  are 
held.  Three  pits  at  one  of  these  sales  gave  results 
equal  to  E5,100  for  seven  weeks’  work,  and  later  on, 
one  of  these  pits,  in  a similar  period  yielded  stones 
which  sold  for  over  E6,000.  A good  sapphire,  it 
seems,  is  worth  £6  a carat  in  Ceylon. 

It  was  surely  then  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Bar- 
rington Brown,  after  spending  some  months  in 
our  Gemming  country,  closely  watching  the 
operations  of  native  diggers  and  gemmers, 
testing  for  himself  and  collecting  all  avail- 
able information,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
quantities  of  valuable  sapphires  and  true  catseyes 
bad  been  dug  up  in  the  gem  districts  of  Ceylon 
tor  many  years.  But  of  far  greater  importance  is 
it  to  know  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  after  all 
only  a small,  if  not  insignificant  proportion  of  the 
deposits  have  been  worked  out.  The  expert,  in  fact, 
is  of  opinion  that  there  are  extensive  gem-bearing 
deposits  in  certain  of  our  districts  and  that  gems 
of  great  value  ate  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  such 
deposits.  From  the  Report  furnished  to  them,  the 

1 London  Syndicate  must  be  well  able  to  judge  how 
far  the  expert  thinks  that  the  lands  already  secured 
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by  them,  share  in  the  valuable  deposits  to  which  he 
refers.  For  our  own  part,  we  consider  there  ought 
to  be  abundant  encouragement  to  induce  capitalists 
to  send  out  Mr.  Barrington  Brown  himself  with 
adequate  staff  and  machinery  in  order  to  direct  the 
needful  development  of  a gemming  industry  on  the 
lands  already  purchased  or  teased. 

» 

COCONUTS  AND  CINNAMON. 

Kadirana,  March  I2th. 

After  three  weeks  of  dry  weather  there  was  a 
good  shower  on  the  7th  and  a few  drizzles  each 
evening  since,  aggregating  0-96  of  an  inch.  This 
will  help  the  peeling  a little  which  is  just  now  not 
good,  owing  perhaps  to  a bud  now  appearing.  Cin- 
namon crops  in  this  district  will  be  much  below 
the  estimates  on  alt  estates.  Coconut  pickings  are 
good  and  will  probably  continue  so  till  the  end 
of  June,  but  from  then  to  the  end  of  the  year  they 
will  be  very  small.  Prices  are  good  (R35  to  E37'25 
per  1,000  on  the  spot)  and  should  continue  so  should 
the  price  of  oil  not  fall  much.  Fever  is  prevalent 
in  the  villages. 

March  13th. 

Fine  rain  last  night  ; measured  this  morning 
0'69  in. 

^ — 

INCREASING  THE  SUPPLY  OP  FISH  FOR 
FOOD. 

The  ever-increasing  work  of  the  fish  commissions, 
state  and  national,  gives  ever-increasing  cause 
for  public  gratitude.  This  would  no  doubt  be  more 
generally  forthcoming  were  it  not  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  pleasure  of 
sportsmen  is  the  chief  object  in  view.  On  the 
contrary,  though  the  angler  has  his  grounds  lor 
satisfaction,  he  is  but  a secondary  consideration 
in  this  matter.  The  main  purpose  of  fish  culture 
is  to  increase  the  supply  from  this  economical 
source  of  nutriment.  As  Professor  Atwater  puts  it, 
“ Fish  gather  materials  that  would  otherwise  be 
inaccessible  and  lost  and  store  them  in  the  very 
forms  that  are  most  deficient  in  the  produce  of 
the  soil.  ” The  chief  nutrient  of  fish  is  protein, 
in  which  most  vegetables,  such  as  wheat,  rye, 
maize,  rice,  potatoes,  etc.,  are  deficient.  It  is 
needless,  however,  to  dilate  on  the  physiological 
advantages  of  a protein  supply  when  everybody 
knows  the  utility  and  economy  of  fish  as  an  article 
of  diet.  * # * 

Just  as  trout  streams  through  all  the  settled 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  fished  out,  so  the 
great  lakes  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  ocean  have 
been  fished  out.  The  aim  of  the  fish  commissions 
is  to  renew  the  supply. 

This  suggests  the  most  profitable  feature  of  fish 
culture— the  fact  that  fish  is  the  only  crop  that 
doesn’t  have  to  be  cultivated.  To  plant  and  to 
harvest  is  all  the  work.  The  farms  of  fresh-water 
fish,  that  is  to  say,  the  rivers  and  streams,  may 
be  spoiled  for  them  by  the  offscourings  of  manu- 
facturing, but  that  can  never  happen  in  the  great 
lakes  and  the  ocean.  There  is  still  room  and  food 
for  as  many  of  tliem  as  there  were  when  John 
Smith  could  hardly  get  his  ship  along  for  the  cod 
lliat  belabored  its  sides.  But  within  the  memory  of 
living  men  the  supply  of  food  fish  has  diminished  so 
much  as  to  become  a reason  for  serious  alarm. 

The  work  of  the  state  commissions  (and  most 
of  the  states  now  have  them)  has  been  mainly 
directed  to  the  stocking  of  rivers  and  ponds,  to 
the  erection  of  fishways  around  falls  and  dams, 
and  to  the  procuring  of  legislation  forbidding  the 
taking  of  fish  during  the  spawning  season.  The 


work  in  New  York,  which  is  at  least  not  the 
most  backward  in  this  respect,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
what  is  going  on  through  all  the  country.  In 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1890,  the  New  York 
commission  distributed  fry  and  eggs  as  follows  ; 
Brook  trout,  2,699,500 ; lake  trout,  7,476,000 ; 
brown  trout,  1,246, .500 ; frost  fish,  3,320,000 ; sea 
salmon,  50,000;  land-locked  salmon,  18,000  ; white 
fish,  3,998,000;  ciscoes,  2,400,000 ; smelts,  200,000  ; 
maskinonge,  75,000;  California  trout,  155,000; 
pike,  4,000,000 ; shad,  12,238.688  ; grand  total, 
39,844,688.  As  one  instance  of  hundreds  that  might 
be  cited  from  various  parts  of  the  country  showing 
results  already  accomplished,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  last  summer,  when  the  fishway  was  put  in 
at  the  Mechantville  dam  on  the  Hudson,  in  the 
shoal  water  created  by  opening  the  gates  more 
than  100  salmon  were  counted,  from  one  to  three 
feet  long,  and  probably  weighing  from  five  to 
thirty  pounds.  The  largest  salmon  caught  there 
by  angling  last  season  weighed  twenty-two  pounds, 
and  measured  thirty  and  one-half  inches.  These 
fish  came  from  fry  put  into  the  Hudson  seven 
years  ago  from  the  United  States  hatchery  at 
Gold  Spring,  L.  I.  si<  * * 

The  United  States  commission  finds  its  more 
important  field  in  the  great  lakes  and  the  ocean. 
At  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  for  example,  the  hatchery 
recently  completed  has  a capacity  of  350,000,000 
white-fish  eggs,  and  it  is  intended  to  run  it  to  its 
full  capacity.  All  the  eggs  are  procured  from  the 
pound  nets  in  Lake  Erie,  and  taken  from  the  fish 
that  are  on  their  way  to  market,  and  would  be 
wasted  were  it  not  for  the  commission.  At  Wood’s 
Holl,  Mass.,  the  most  important  station  of  the 
commission,  the  work  that  bids  fair  to  be  most 
profitable  is  the  propagation  of  codfish,  and  the 
officials  have  strong  hope  of  making  cod  again  as 
plenty  in  New  England  waters  as  they  were  three 
centuries  ago.  This  hope  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
in  artifical  propagation  there  is  practically  no  loss, 
while  the  loss  under  nature’s  care,  or  rather,  lack 
of  care,  is  tremendous.  In  the  natural  process 
only  a small  part  of  the  eggs  become  fertilized, 
and  so  many  of  the  infant  cod  get  devoured  that 
probably  only  1,000  or  2,000  out  of  1,000,000 
survive.  The  female  cod  averages  1,000,000  eggs, 
of  which  probably  950,000  can  be  saved  in  the 
hatchery.  If  the  commission  can  furnish  to  the 
water  as  many  fish  from  one  cod  as  nature  can 
from  10,000  or  100,000.  it  will  not  take  many  years 
to  make  a big  impression  on  the  cod  supply.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  lobster,  and  with  other 
products  of  the  fisheries.  Indeed,  there  is  ground 
for  expectation  that  ultimately  fish  may  become  our 
greatest  and  cheapest  source  of  tooi.—Bradstreet’s, 


Quinine  at  its  Lowest? — Where  is  the  fall 
in  price  of  Cinchona  Bark  and  Quinine  to 
stop  ? From  the  monthly  report  of  Messrs.  0.  M. 
A C.  Woodhouse,  dated  February  19th,  by  this 
mail  we  learn  that 

Very  few  transactions  were  reported  in  Quinine, 
which  was  quoted  nominally  at  about  Is  per  oz.  for 
German  during  the  first  10  days  of  this  month,  how- 
ever, some  forced  sales  drove  the  price  down  to  lOd 
per  oz.  {the  lowest  price  on  record)',  this  decline  attracted 
buyers,  and  a large  business  was  done,  chiefly  at  lO^d 
to  lid  ; latterly,  again  the  tone  has  become  quiet,  and 
there  are  sellers  at  lid.  As  will  be  seen  below,  the 
shipments  of  Bark  from  Java  during  December  were 
very  heavy,  being  estimated  at  about  1,250,000  lb. 
Quinine  at  lOd  and  lid  per  ounce  1 and  yet  we 
venture  to  say,  the  great  majority  of  retail  buyers, 
in  the  country  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
least,  continue  to  pay  Id  per  grain  or  at  the  rate  of 
40s  per  ounce  I 
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AVAtTLES  : TIAI13ER  AND  FUEL  TREES 

AND  INDISCRLMINATE  PLANTING. 

(From  the  Hills) 

THE  WEARY  BEWILDERING  WxVi'TLES. 

If,  as  Professor  Maiden  of  the  Sydney  Technologi- 
cal Museum  indicates,  the  fine,  thin-leaved  and  small- 
blossomed  specimen  he  has  so  courteously  sent  of  the 
Sydney  Black  Wattle  correctly  represents  the  normal 
Acacia  decurrens,  then,  I quite  agree  with  Dr, 
Trimen  that  it  has  not  yet  been  grown  in  Ceylon. 
I have  grown  and  seen  many  of  the  Australian 
“ wattles,”  but  anything  with  such  minute  le.sfiet3 
as  Dr.  Maiden’s  specimen  of  what  he  regards  as 
the  true  A,  decurrens  has  never  come  under  my 
notice.  On  the  o.her  hand  we  have  on  Abbotsford 
some  magnificent  trees,  the  foliage  and  blossoms 
of  which  exactly  agree  with  Dr.  Maiden’s  specimeu 
of  the  “ Green  Wattle,”  A.  decurrens,  var.  mollis- 
sima,  the  prince  of  all  the  wattles  for  yield  of 
tannin.  Our  Abbotsford  trees  also  agree  with  Mr. 
Kellow’s  and  the  fine  specimen  at  Hakgala.  But 
I hope  to  do  what  Mr.  Kellow  suggests,  taka  the 
Australian  specimens  and  some  of  our  own  to 
compare  with  his.  To  a non-botanioal  eye  the 
moUissima  variety  of  A.  decurrens  would  seem  to  be 
the  type,  luxuriant  in  leaf  and  blossom  as  it  is 
robust  of  stem.  Although  it  is  not  tannin  but 
timber  and  firewood  that  we  want  here  in  Ceylon, 
W8  cannot  help  feeling  that  Baron  von  Mueller’s 
mollissima  is  the  variety  of  decurrens  which  we 
should  grow  at  altitudes  about  4,500  feet,  for  I 
have  heard  that  at  lower  altitudes  the  Australian 
wattle  shave  not  been  a success  in  Ceylon.  AVhat 
will  the  Baron  say  to  the  variety  about  whose 
merits  ha  has  written  in  such  enthusiastic  terms 
being  botanieally  abolished  ? It  is  beyond  measure 
puzzling  to  find  the  Victorian  botanist,  whose 
fame  is  world-wide,  after  giving  a general  des- 
cription of  A,  decurrens,  Willdenow,  the  tan  wattle, 
as  a small  or  middle-sized  tree,  which,  besides 
timber,  “ supplies  excellent  firewood,”  adding,  ‘ the 
* typical  A,  decurrens 

WITH  LARGER  LEAELET3, 

occurs  particularly  in  New  South  Wales,  rises 
seldom  above  30  feet ; it  has,  according  to  the 
Hon.  Dr.  J.  Cox,  a bark  of  less  tannic  strength 
than  the  tree  distinguished  as  A.  moUissimaW  So 
that  the  Victorian  A.  decurrens,  probably  A.  mol- 
Ussima,  which  we  have  got  in  Ceylon,  cannot  be 
Dr.  Maiden’s  typical  species.  If  by  ‘‘larger  leaf- 
lets,” longer  branchlets  and  spines  are  meant,  the 
statement  is  quite  correct,  but  with  our  popular 
conception  of  leaflets,  those  of  the  var,  mollissima, 
certainly  convey  the  idea  of  being  larger  because 
so  much  denser.  Von  Mueller  also  describes  the 
seed  of  mollissima  as  ‘‘  somewhat  smaller,  com- 
paratively ehorter,  rounder  and  not  so  flat  as  those 
of  A.  dcalbala,  while  the  funicular  appendage  docs 
not  extend  so  far  along  the  seeds,  nor  is  the  pod 
quite  so  broad;  from  those  of  A.  pi/crantha 
they  differ  in  being  shorter,  thus  more  ovate  than 
elliptical.”  In  our  warm  moist  Ceylon  climato 
A.  decurrens,  like  other  Australian  trees,  grows 
more  rapidly  and  to  greater  size  than  it  generally 
does  in  iis  native  habitat,  Von  Mueller  gives  a 
separate  place  to  A.  mollissima,  and  stat  s that 
‘‘most  of  the  notes  under  A.  decurrens  refer  moro 
particularly  to  A.  mollissima."  The  reason,  there- 
fore, why  the  A.  decurrens  grown  in  Ceylon  is  var. 
mollissima,  is  probably  that  all  the  seed  was 
obtained  from  Melbourne.  Maiden  says  of  the 
normal  A.  decurrens,  what  is  probably  true  of  the 
variety  wo  are  growing  in  Ceylon,  that  oven  iu  a 
green  state  it  furnishes  an  excellent  fuel.  One  of 
90 


the  merits  of  A.  decurrens,  so  far  as  ray  obeervalion 
goes,  is,  that  it  does  not  send  up  su.'kors  so  freely 
from  its  sproaditjg  roots  as  other  kinds  do,  es- 
pecially that  which  has  formed  so  dense  a grove 
at  the  Nuwara  Eliya  church,  and  A.  dcalbala.  Tho 
specimen  of  this  latter  species,  the  eiiver  wattle, 
sent  by  Dr.  Maiden,  is  doubtless,  as  Dr.  Trimoa 
st-.te.l,  identical  with  the  kind  grown  in  Nuwara 
Eliya  which  so  seldom  flowers.  It  is  the  least 
beautiful  of  all  the  wattles  grov/ing  on  the  Plain. 
I wish,  however,  that,  besides  seed  pods,  Ihs  speci- 
men sent  by  Professor  Maiden  show-d  tho 
inflorescence  also,  for  I am  now  puzzled  what  to  call 
the  acacia,  beautiful  alike  in  stun  and  leaf  and 
blossom,  so  lloucishiog  near  tho  oburc'n  and 
elsewhere  in  Nuwara  Eliya,  and  which  was  popu- 
larly known  as 

‘‘  THE  GOLDEN  W’AT'i'LS,” 

until  the  exclusive  title  of  A.  pycnantha  to  thit 
name  was  asserted.  The  truth  is  that  many, 
perhaps  fifty  out  of  the  three  hundred  or  so,  of 
acacias  in  Australia,  bear  yellow  blossoms  and  are 
popularly  known  as  ‘‘  golden  wattles,”  tho  flowers 
being  used  ns  a substitute  for  the  ” may  ” or 
white-thorn  blossoms  of  Britain.  What  troubles  mo 
is  the  fact  that  the  denizens  of  Ootaca.mand,  on 
the  Nilgiris,  who  are  waging  war  against  tho  wver- 
prevaleni  A.  dealbata,  write  of  it  as  ‘‘  the  yeliow 
wattle,”  a name  surely  more  descriptive  of  the 
aeacia  we  have  mentioned  as  forming  the  grove 
at  tha  church  in  oar  sanatorium,  than  of  the 
silver  wattlo  which  so  rarely  flowers  ? A.  dealbata 
is  described  by  Baron  von  Mueller  as  sometimes 
attaiuiog  a height  of  150  feet,  and  besides  bsing 
useful  as  timber,  serving  principally  as 

SELECT  rUEL  OF  GREAT  HEATING  QUALITY. 

This  would  render  it  very  valuable  to  tea  planters, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Ootacamund  complain  that 
when  the  trees  first  grown,  so  long  ago  as  1840, 
were  cut  down,  the  ground  got  filled  with  inter- 
lace 1 roots,  from  which  there  have  sprung  in- 
numerable suckers,  so  dense  in  growth  as  to  consti- 
tute an  insanitary  nuisance.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
former  crusade  againstthe  a'l  prevalent  and  encroach- 
ing wattle  the  Madras  Mail  wrote  of  the  myriads  of 
suckers  which  come  up  with  renewed  vigour  and 
amazing  rapidity  as  fast  as  Ihey  aro  cut  down, 
and  form  an  inexhaustible  fuel  rcserre.  Col.  Bed- 
dome,  however,  stated  that  although  this  wattlo 
grows  very  readily  from  the  stjol  (after  being 
coppiced),  it  comes  up  in  a dense  mass  of  small 
twig  like  stems,  so  that  it  can  only  bo  depended 
on  for  very  small  firewood.  Dwellers  in  Nuwara 
Eliya,  before  further  extending  the  cultivation  of 
A.  dealbata  and  the  beautiful  golden-blossoined 
species,  which  sends  up  suckers  even  more  readily, 
may  well  take  warning  by  the  experience  of 
Ootacamnnd,  where  the  Municipality  is  invoking 
the  aid  of  Government  to  get  rid  of  what  all  agree 
has  become 

AN  IN'TOLiaUBLE  EVIL, 

while  secondary  and  indescribably  dense  stems  are 
not  to  be  compared,  so  they  assert,  p.s  firewood 
with  blue-gum,  original  stem  and  coppiced.  We 
can  testify  from  our  own  experisnoo  that  bluo-gum 
coppices  most  roidily,  at  almost  any  ago,  tha 
secondary  stems  being  even  more  luxuri;°nt  arod 
healthy  looking  than  tho  original  trees,  There 
is  one  thing  to  be  said,  howevc'-,  as  to  the  en- 
croaching tendency  of  A.  dcalbala  suckers,— that  tha 
soil  of  Nuwara  Eliya  is  considerably  poorer,— wo 
speak  of  the  grassy  rioin— thau  that  of  Oota- 
cainiiiid.  Dwellers  in  the  Ceylon  sanatorium  aro 
not  likely,  iu  imitation  of  those  in  the  Nilgiii 
health  resort,  to  pass  from  a porfeot  furore  for 
planting  groves  of  firewood  trees,  to  a wild  demand 
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that  a clean  sweep  or  next  to  that  should  be 
made  of  the  woods  which  they  now  declare 
are  impeding  the  circulation  of  fresh  air  and 
stifling  them.  Considerable  space  in  the  South  oy 
India  Observer  of  Feb.  14th  is  occupied  with  the 
evils  produced  by  the 

INDISOEIMINATB  PLANTING  OF  TEEE3 

in  Ooiacamund.  Major-General  Jennings  had  re- 
oemmended : — 

(1)  The  restriction  of  all  further  planting  of  trees 
within  Municipal  limits. 

(2)  The  gradual  reduction  of  the  existing  number 
of  trees  to  within  a certain  fixed  number  par  acre. 

(3)  The  extirpation  of  the  yellow  flower  Acacia 
{A.  bealhata.) 

(4)  The  gradual  removal  of  the  causes  ef  all  under- 
growth. 

These  recommendations  were  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  Municipal  Council,  at  a meeting  at  which 

A paper  by  Mr.  George  Oalces  giving  a description  of 
the  Meianoxylon,  the  Acacia  Dealbata  and  the  Fiucalyp- 
tua,  and  a brief  account  of  the  introduction  of  these 
trees  into  Ootacamund  was  read,  and  the  Sub-Oom- 
uiittee  report. ™ 

" The  ground  within  Municipal  limits  is  overgrown 
with  tress  to  ail  extent  detrimental  to  health,  and  in- 
compatible with  proper  sanitation. 

“•  Large  areas  of  land  arc  shut  out  from  the  purifying 
influences  of  the  sun  and  wind  by  trees  and  the  under- 
growth from  them,  which  give  cover  to  decaying  vege- 
tation, and  noxious  matter.” 

“ The  Melauosyion  and  Dealbata  which  are  to  be 
found  growing  in  every  direction,  possess  the  property 
of  extending  their  roots  to  a considerable  distance, 
and  of  throwing  up  suckers  therefrom,  which  in  places 
have  become  dense  thickets.  The  ground  is  penetiated 
in  every  direction  by  the  roots  of  these  trees  and 
thickets  springing  up  from  them  may  be  seen  in  course 
of  formation  on  all  sides.” 

“ The  examination  of  the  ground  under  the  surface 
reveals  a closely  interlaced  network  of  roots.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  these  roots  have  grown,  can  only  be  real- 
ized by  inspection.  They  are  ever  spreading  and 
increasing,  and  there  are  now  few  spots  in  Ootacamund 
to  which  they  havo  not  extended.” 

“The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  an  evil  of 
serious  magnitude  has  resulted  from  the  planting  of 
the  Dealbata  and  Meianoxylon  trees  within  Muni- 
cipal limits,  and  from  the  excess  to  which  the  plant- 
ing of  other  frees  has  been  carried  ; and  that  unless 
special  measures  are  adopted,  and  powers  beyond  those 
contained  in  the  Municipal  Act  conferred  cn  the 
Municipality  to  enable  it  to  deal  with  the  evil,  it  can 
neither  be  checked  or  remedied.” 

The  Sub-Committee  suggested; — 

(1)  “ That  a restriction  should  be  placed  on  the 
further  planting  of  trees  within  Municipal  limits. 

(2)  That  the  existing  nutnber  of  trees  should  bo 
gradnally  reduced  to  within  a certain  fixed  number 
per  acre. 

(3)  That  the  growth  of  the  Acacia  Dealbata  within 
Municipal  limits  should  be  prohibited. 

(4)  That  a Committee  or  five  mea.bors  nominated 
by  Government,  viz-,  the  Co  lector  of  the  District, 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Municipal  Council,  as  niay 
bo  deemed  expedient,  and  of  which  the  Medical  officer 
of  the  station  and  Fore  t Officer  residing  at  Ootaca- 
muml  sliull  be  cx-ojjicio  members,  shall  be  appointed 
to  rcjiort  to,  and  advi'ic  the  Municipal  Council,  on 
mutters  coEioc'ed  with  tlio  planting  of  trees  within 
Municipal  limits,  and  wi:h  tbo  worliiug  of  such  bye- 
laws as  may  bo  passed  on  this  subject. 

(5)  That  an  Inspeclor,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
tlhiiii-maii  of  the  Municipal  Council  sball  he  sano- 
tioned  for  such  time  as  may  be  m cessa’-y  to  carry 
out  the  jirovi  ions  of  such  bye-laws  as  may  be  pa-sod. 
Mr.  Feet,  wlio  we  Buppoao  is  the  Govcrnmint 
Commiasionor  or  Collector,  wrote  a coininonscme 
Minute  on  the  suliject,  but  even  ho  demands  the 
cxtii jiation  of  /(.  di'ulbaUi,  which,  to  our  bewiltlor- 
lucrit  ho  ouIIh,  from  its  flowers,  no  doubt,  “ tho 


yellow  wattle,”  while  with  us  “the  silver  wattle” 
seems  the  more  appiopriate  term,  judging  from  its 
foliage  and  not  by  its  flowers,  which  are,  with  us, 
so  seldom  seen.  Mr.  Feet  wrote 

“I  would  remark  that  I took  the -opportunity  of 
going  round  with  Mr.  Goo.  Oakes  and  3 ourself  (the 
Chairman  of  the  Municipal  Council)  to  see  some  of 
the  growth  near  the  station  to  which  attention  has 
been  drawn  by  the  Mueicipal  Council,  and  it  is  very 
clear  that  some  remedial  measure,s  are  culled  for, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  thickets  of  Yellow 
Wattle  (Acacia  Dealbata).  The  suggestions  of  the 
Municipal  Council  however  go  rather  fuitlier  than 
Government  is  likely  to  sanction  in  my  opinion. 

“ I think  that  suggestion  1 might  be  feasible  and 
would  be  advantageous,  and  that  Government  might 
possibly  bo  inclined  to  limit  future  piautiug  within 
Municipal  limits. 

“ Suggestion  2 however  does  not  strike  me  as  prac- 
ticable. Keading  it  with  the  proposed  bye-law  2, 
which  proposes  that  the  number  of  trees  per  acre 
should  be  limittd  to  50,  it  seems  to  me  that  Cevern- 
ment  wculd  never  sanction  such  an  iuterference  with 
private  prop.'.rty,  and  that  there  would  be  a very 
largo  bill  lor  compensation.  Looking  at  the  quesiion 
from  a Forest  point  of  view,  I find  that  the  lollow- 
ing  reserves  are  within  Municipal  limits,  viz. : — 

A good  -part  of  Aramby,  nearly  half  Snowdon,  half 
of  Dodabfctta,  more  than  one-third  of  Craigmore,  all 
E’k  Hill,  half  of  Lovodale,  the  whole  of  Jkanjimkoia, 
Bathai  aod  Fern  Hill,  half  of  Cairn  Hill  and  parts 
of  Malhana  Sholah  and  Fairlawns. 

“Parts  of  the  reserves  mentioned  are  planted  with 
exotic  trees,  but  the  greater  portion  is  under  indi- 
geui.us  forest  growth.  Most  of  these  reserves  lie  at 
a distance  f, om  the  more  inhabited  parts  of  the 
Settlement,  but  as  being  within  Municipal  limits  would 
still  come  under  the  purview  of  this  far  reaching 
suggestion.  _ 

“There  is  another  contiderstion  namely,  that  trees 
grown  in  the  opou  as  a rule,  branch  extensively,  and 
fifty  trees  put  down  per  acre  would  with  some  species 
havs  as  much  etfect  in  retarding  air  a.s  200  or  more 
which  run  up  as  poles. 

“ There  aie  numerous  other  difficulties  which  suggest 
themselves,  not  the  least  ot  which  would  result  Irom 
a power  of  inquisition  being  given  to  the  Municipal  • 
Council.  Again  there  would  be  irritation  at  the  power 
of  sanctioning  (uuder  Bye-law  vii.)  an  excess  ot  trees 
in  certain  places,  when  anotlur  claimant  might 
consider  himself  equally  entitled  to  favorable  consider- 
ation, and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  would  be 
necessary  in  very  many  cases  to  grant  such  exemptions, 
since  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  planting  criginally 
was  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind  which  would 
otherwist  sweep  through  the  station. 

“Dr.  Cleghorn  records  the  opinion  of  three  doctors 
on  the  sui  ject  of  tree  planting  on  the  Nilgiris,  when 
the  expecime/it  was  in  its  infancy,  One  states  : ■ I 
consider  the  subject  to  be  one  of  great  importance, 
both  in  a sanitary  and  eoonomio  view.’  He  then  goes 
on  to  state  that  his  opinion  was  that  tho  larger  pro. 
portion  of  disease  at  Wellington  than  at  the  neighbour- 
lug  station  of  Coouoor  is  due,  in  a great  measure  to 
this  circumstance,  viz  : the  want  of  wood  ; as  in  all 
other  respects,  height,  temperature,  exposure, &o.,  there 
is  Bcai'oely  any  iippreciablc  difference  between  the  two 
places. 

“I  think  that  by  planting  trees  judiciously  great 
benefit  would  be  derived,  not  only  from  tho  shelter  they 
would  afford,  but  from  the  good  effects  produced  by  a 
moderate  quantity  of  vegetation  in  purifying  the  at- 
mosphere ! 

This  reminds  us  that  when  the  soldiery  in  exposed 
barracks  in  Jamaica  were  suffering  severely  and 
many  dying  from  fever,  Sir  Wm.  Fergusson,  the 
eminent  physician,  cured  the  evil  by  means  of 

A SHELTEE  BELT  OF  QUICK  GBOWING  TEEES. 

Mr.  Feet’s  Minute  proceeds  thus:  — 

“The  opinion  of  the  other  two  doctors  coincides  in 
tile  miiin  with  the  abo?e.  There  is  therefore  some- 
ihing  to  be  said  on  both  sides  as  to  the  planting  of  trees 
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in  high  situations  particnla,rly,  and  the  power  sought 
by  the  Municipal  Council  in  Suggestion  II.  and  Bye- 
law II  does  not  seem  to  me  what  Government  is  likely 
to  grant. 

“ Bye-law  III.  would  staud  or  fall  with  Bye-law  II. 
Bye-law  IV.  would  bo  useful  in  many  cases  : but  might 
be  a dangerous  instrument  of  annoyance.  Is  it  not 
already  sufficiently  provided  for  under  the  present  powers 
of  the  Municipality  in  case  there  is  danger  to  be  ap- 
preheuded  from  the  growth  objected  to? 

“I  think  it  would  be  useful  in  many  cases  to  save 
people  in  spite  of  themselves,  for  nothing  strikes  one 
with  such  astonishment  as  the  callous  way  in  which 
people  build  or  live  in  bouses,  under  trees  which  a 
moderate  cyclone  would  bring  down  to  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  buildings 

“ Bye-law  V.  would  be  most  useful  il  practicable- 
If  the  Municipal  Council  is  prepared  to  compensate 
owners  for  eradicating  yellow  wattle  there  is  not  one 
word  to  urge  against  what  would  be  a most  useful 
provision.  If  however  the  Counoil  is  not  prepared  to 
give  compensation  I think  that  an  order  to  eradicate 
the  pest  would  be  rather  despotic.  That  it  is  a pest 
1 agree  most  cordially,  but  I do  not  see  that  there 
would  be  much  chance  of  getting  powers  from  Govern- 
ment to  do  more  than  keep  the  thickets  cut  down 
at  intervals. 

“ It  might  be  possible  to  get  Government  to  rule 
that  no  trees  of  yellow  wattle  should  be  planted,  and 
even  that  all  trees  (as  distinguished  from  wattle  thickets) 
should  be  cut  dowu,  in  order  to  ininimizs  the  danger 
of  au  extension  of  the  roots.  I do  not  think  that 
black  wattle  Acacia  melanor.ylon,  comes  under  the  same 
category,  except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 
Bys-law  VI.  would  be  useful  in  many  cases,  though 
even  that  might  cau.se  irritation.” 

So  far  Mr.  Peot.  To  quote  again: — 

Mr.  George  Oakes  in  his  minute  remarks  : — “That 
iu  1883  the  Special  Sanitary  officev,  Surgeon-Major 
Nanney  adopted  vigorous  measures  for  the  eradication 
of  the  Acacia  Dealhata  or  ye  low  flowering  wattle, 
which  were  fairly  successful,  but  as  he  was  unable  to 
legally  insist  on  land  holders  clearing  their  land,  eeveral 
large  areas  were  left  to  spread.  The  Acacia  JJealbata 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  some  50  years  back, 
when  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  trees  in  the  station,  it 
was  largely  planted  by  holders  of  property  as  avenues, 
and  to  mirk  the  boundarie.?  of  their  holdings.  The 
trees  originally  planted  having  been  cut,  and  the  roots 
left  in  the  ground  has  led  to  the  present  dense  growth 
of  brushwood,  which  is  as  unwholesome  as  unsightly. 
As  regards  the  value  of  the  tree  for  fuel  and  timber,  it 
ranks  among, St  the  lowest  of  tho  imported  Auetrahau 
trees,  a straight  well  growing  tree  being  the  exception. 
On  these  hills  it  seems  liable  to  canker,  which  attacks 
the  tree  just  at  the  junction  of  tho  stem  and  the 
roots,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  suddenly  failing.  From 
the  roots  left  in  the  ground  thousands  of  suckers 
spring  up,  and  continually  spread.  It  is  notice- 
able that  these  suckers  seldom  grow  up  into 
trees,  but  seem  to  expend  their  force  in 
extending  their  roots,  which  form  as  dense  a 
net-work  under  ground  as  the  suckers  do  above.  There 
are  very  dense  growths  of  this  tree  at  Bisbopsdown, 
Greenway,  Koodah  Cottage,  and  at  tho  back  of  tho 
Club;  but  hardly  any  property  in  this  station  is  en- 
tirely free. 

“Immediate  and  energotio  steps  should  be  taken  to 
eradicate  the  pest ; stem,  root  and  branch. 

“The  Acacia  3Iclanoxylon  grows  a dense  handsome 
tree,  and  i.s  useful  for  fuel  and  timbsr  if  tho  trees  are 
mature  and  the  wood  after  being  sawu  up  allowed  to 
season.  The  great  drawback  to  growing  the  tree,  in 
tho  station,  is  the  extent  to  which  it  throws  out  roots 
— frequently  25  to  30  yards  from  tho  trees,  from  which 
other  young  trees  spring  up  which  again  extend  their 
roots,  it  is  therefore  one  of  the  worst  trees  to  plant 
near  buildings. 

“ The  JAtcalyptus  Globulus  was  iutroduced  subse- 
quently to  the  Aciioias,  and  is  now  of  the  three  species 
mentioned,  the  only  cue  planted  to  any  extent.  Witliiu 
the  last  fifteen  years  the  very  extensive  planting  of 
this  tree  in  the  etatiou  in  many  oases  3 foot  by  3 feet 


and  within  six  feet  of  dwelling  houses  has  had  a de- 
trimental effect  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

“ The  tree  in  itself  is  most  harmless  and  the  essential 
oil  distilled  from  its  loaves,  a mo.st  valuable  addition 
to  the  Pharmacopoeia  ; but  the  dense  plantations  of  it 
preventing  the  sun  from  reaching  the  ground  and  the 
free  cireulalion  of  air  are  inimical  to  the  health  of 
those  residing  iu  the  vicinity.  Apart  from  the  above 
reasons  it  is  noticed  that  any  springs  or  wells  in  the 
vicinity  are  quickly  dried  up  ! 

“ The  roots  of  the  Eucalyptus  though  large  and 
spreading  and  dangerous  when  planted  too  near  build- 
ings have  not  the  habit  of  throwing  up  suckers  aud 
spreading  as  do  the  acacias.  The  wood  is  the  best 
fuel  we  have  and  timber  sawn  from  trees  thirty  years 
old  is  suitable  for  beams  and  rafters  of  roofs ; but  is  of 
uo  use  if  subjected  to  damp. 

“If  planted  iu  moderation  by  these  of  the  residents 
who  wish  to  have  a few  trees  for  shelter  or  fuel  the 
Eucalyptus  is  the  best  they  couid  plant,  but  they  should 
on  no  account  be  planted  c!os  :r  than  20  by  30  which 
will  give  48  trees  to  the  acre.” 

I think  it  will  occur  to  readers  that  where  the 
object  is  to  bind  loose  soil,  such  as  road  and 
especially  railway  embankments,  A.  dealbata\tiW  bo 
of  great  value  ; while,  finally,  although  tree  planting 
ought  to  be  carried  on  with  discrimination  in  Nuwara 
Eliya,  it  will  be  very  long  indeed  before  dwellers 
m our  Sanatorium  will  imitate  the  Ootacamundites 
in  their  complaints  against  too  much  shade  and 
shelter  from  the  planting  of  exotic  trees.  The 
bareness,  rather,  of  many  parts  of  the  grassy  Plain 
needs  redeeming  by  judicious  arboriculture; 


HAILSTORMS  IN  MASKELIYIA. 

March  13th. 

Tho  hailstorm  on  the  28th  February  must  have 
been  very  local,  or  some  notice  would  have  been  taken 
of  it.  I send  by  post  some  tea  and  cinchona  leaves 
perforated  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the 
force  and  quantity  of  hail  that  came  down  was.  It 
made  the  dogs  and  fowls  hop.  In  the  back  verandah 
half-an-inoh  of  hail  stones  were  on  the  mats,  and 
some  of  the  largest  I have  ever  seen  almost  as  large  as 
a pigeon’s  egg.  The  noise  on  the  siiingled  roof  was 
a caution.  * A few  estates  down  the  vahey  from  here 
neither  hail  nor  rain  fell  though  it  poured  (“buck- 
ets”) up  the  valley.  You  perceive  it  went  clean 
through  old  and  hard  tea  leaves.  A carpenter  showed 
me  a paper  umbrella  that  the  hailstones  had  gone 
through,  and  I must  say  it  looked  like  it.  The 
perforated  holes  were  from  the  outside  and  the 
appearance  of  being  holed  as  he  described. 

■ MIJII 

COFFEE  FROM  ABOUT  KORAT,  SIAM. 

It  seems  likely  that  a new  industry  will  be  added 
to  the  wealth  of  Siam,  and  that  the  cultivation  aud 
sale  of  coffee  will  become  an  important  trade  iu 
Bankok. 

The  more  we  hear  about  Korat,  from  those  who  have 
visited  that  part  of  tho  coautry,  the  more  we  are  cou- 
vinoed  that  this  large  area  offers  favourable  conditions 
of  elevation,  soil  aud  climate  to  open  out  plautatioua 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Arabica  coffee  berry.  The 
ouUnveuow  seems,  says  the  Bankok  Times,  to  have  been 
superseded  m (Jeylou  by  tea,  (or  vva  uo  longer  hear 
auy  mention  of  coffee  from  the  famous  old  plautations 
that  for  so  loug  a time  commanded  the  coffee  marts 
of  Europe.  Thus  the  world’s  supply  is  diminished 
by  the  amouut  of  the  falling  off  from  that  source. 
Then  year  by  year  the  taste  for  coffee  has  extended 
until  it  is  uo  longer  looked  upon  as  an  article  of  great 

* The  leaves — large  ones  too — are  completely  rid- 
dl' d with  holes  as  if  shot  through.  We  are  fortunate 
in  Ceylon  in  having  a visitation  of  this  kind,  so  rat  oh 
leas  often  than  tea  planters  iu  North  India,— En,  T,  4- 
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luxury,  but  i,s  now  classed  atnoriK  the  necessities  of 
life.  Hence  notwithstanding  that  consumption  in- 
crease s,  production  has  not  kept  pace  with  it.  The  sup- 
ply now  is  therefore  not  equal  to  the  demand,  nor  can  it 
be  expected  to  overtake  the  consuming  powers  of  the 
world’s  population  even  under  a.  vastly  increased  pro- 
duction for  tho  next  two  decades  ot  time.  The  outlook 
therefore  is  very  favourable  for  the  planter  as  regards 
a market. 

In  casting  about  for  new  lands  possestiu.^  all  the 
eligible  advantages  of  aspect  and  .situation,  with  the 
essential  conditions  of  tcmper.ature  and  humid. ty,  we 
can  confidently  invite  his  attention  to  the  newly  opened 
np  table  lands  appro-ching  Korat.  We  are  told  that, 
on  these  table  lauds  the  surface  formation  is  of  a rich 
friable  loam,  with  a deep  sub-soii,  that  cracks  and  opens 
with  the  sun  in  the  dry  weather  ; and  that  it  varies 
in  colour  from  dark  brown  or  chocolate  to  a reddish 
yellow  according  to  locality,  the  former  indicating  the 
presence  of  humus  and  the  latter  oxide  of  iron.  Icdi- 
cation  of  the  presence  of  the  mineral  ingredients  is 
highly  favourable  in  soils  (or  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee 
berry,  as  showing  a soil  less  burdened  wilh  insect  life, 
and  the  vegstation  less  liable  to  attack  from  iusects. 
It  is  also  asserted  that  the  railway  will_  pass  over 
oonntry  of  this  chavaotcr.  having  an  elevation  of  1,200 
to  1,300  teet  for  a di.slanoe  of  over  fif.y  miles. 

Here  the  direct  communication,  which  the  railway 
will  secure,  places  aJl  (he  obstacles  of  accessibility 
■which  geneiT.hy  impede  plantation  enterprise  by 
liuropeous  in  eastern  countries,  cut  of  the  question  ; 
and  at  once  makes  c-asy  the  way  for  selecting  a suit- 
able strip  where  operations  may  be  commenced  at 
once.  Two  conditions  which  face  the  planters  at  the 
outset  are  difficulties  of  access  and  the  preliminary 
surface  examination  of  a Jungle  covered  country.  The 
railway  hero  sweeps  away  all  obstacles  involved  in 
the  former  and  aids  in  facilitating  the  latter  by 
placing  the  planter  at  any  spot_  along  the_  whole  line, 
obviating  all  delays  in  procuring  supplies  and  the 
conveyance  of  plant  and  material,  cooly  labour,  &c. 
And  in  respect  to  cooly  labour  for  any  kind  of 
agricultural  operations  in  Siam  no  greit  trouble  need 
be  .’eared,  and  for  the  cultivation  we  are  now  con- 
sidering there  is  every  probablity  that  all  the  labour 
required  can  be  procured  in  the  country  abundantly, 
liid.fd,  the  cultivation  of  coffee  Arabica  would  work 
in  so  well  in  this  country  as  to  gi?e  employment  to 
a large  amount  of  labour  which  is  not  now  in  demand 
for  move  than  half  the  year.  The  coffee  plant  being 
raised  in  nurs  ;ries  and  transplanted  out  when  attain- 
ing to  nearly  six  m mths  old,  would  naturally  be  town 
just  after  harvest  and  be  ready  to  plant  out_  in 
April  with  the  commencement  of  the  early  rains. 
M.anwliiie  the  land  would  be  cleared  and  prepared 
re.cdyto  receive  the  young  trees  before  the  breaking 
u{)  of  the  laud  for  paddy  in  May.  Hitherto  coffee 
has  only  born  cultivated  in  a small  way  by  native 
cu  tivarors  hut  sufficiently  extensive  and  ever  a suc- 
ceeding number  of  years,  to  satisfactorily  prove  its 
cupabili'ies  both  in  respect  to  s' il  and  climate:  it 
seems,  therefore,  that  were  the  cultivation  entered 
upon  by  the  skilful  planters  who  proceed  systemati- 
cally, enlarging  their  fields  year  by  year,  coffee  grow- 
ing would  be  found  to  providv,  an  additional  fource 
of  labour  without  greatly  increasing  the  demand,  where- 
by its  price  would  not  be  tendered  any  more  costly  to 
genera'  emiiloyer,  and  at  the  same  time  Siam  might 
hope,  in  tune,  to  he  iucludod  among  the  coffee-pro- 
duci  g countries  of  the  world. — British  Manufacturer, 

4" 

IIJJMA  JX  CniXA. 

V ptipti'  Oil  ‘The  OuUivation  atid  Projiaration  of 
I'.hca  ill  Oliiiia  ’ by  Mr.  Hosie,  H.  B.  M.’s  Consul 
at,  NV('iicli.'i.u,  was  forwarded  by  tlio  'Oircator  of  the 
li'-,ia  tirifi't  of  Jjaiid  Itocords  and  Agriculture,  Bengal, 
wi'li  ail  eiurloi-ure  fr„in  tlie  Coveriniieiit  of  India. 
The  'ipiiii'ii  of  the  .Sociefy  w s asked  whctlicr  the 
renewal  of  c-IFortf;  on  the  p irt  of  Ooverninent,  to  iutro- 
t'rcj  the  Khea  industry,  is  required  or  likely  to  produce 


practical  results;  the  reply  sent  is  given  below. 
Hosie's  paper  on  the  extraction  and  preparation  of 
Shea  fibre  applies  more  especially  to  Western  China, 
and  to  the  Province  of  Chekiang,  and  deals  but 
slightly  with  the  Central  Provinces  where  the  bulk  of 
China  gra^ss  is  grown. 

The  cultivation  of  Khea  is  referred  to  in  works 
written  before  the  Christian  era,  and  from  these 
early  records  downwards  there  are  numerous  references 
to  the  subject.  Mr.  Hosie  gives  an  original  translation 
of  an  article  in  the  The  Nung-Che.nrj  ch-uaii  shee  or 
complete  treatise  on  Agriculture,  published  in  1640, 
net  having  M.  Stanis  as  Juiien’a  translation  to  reler 
to  (M.  Julien’s  trauslaticn  was  re-jirinte.J  in  the  Society’s 
.Journal  in  1850).  The  treatise  gives  what  may  be 
called  the  standard  sys'em  and  Mr.  Husie’s  object 
is  to  show  how  the  practise  differs  from  this  in  the 
Province  with  which  he  deals.  His  notes  treat  cf  (i) 
Soil  and  climate;  (ii)  Cu'tivation  of  the  plant;  (lii) 
Harvestimg  the  crop;  (iv)  Extraction  of  tee  fibre;  (v) 
General:  and  very  full  Meteorological  Tables  are 
attached  by  way  of  appendix.  In  section  (,iv)  of  hi-s 
notes  Mr.  Hosie  makes  tte  following  inteiesting  state- 
ments;— “ 1 can  coLfideutly  assert  that  a Chinaman  can 
extract  fibre  from  the  peel,  at  the  rate  cf  12J  ounces 
an  hour.  There  is  no  cleiniug  rtquired:  the  fiore  is 
chaned  in  the  process  of  extraction.  I give  the 
results  of  my  experiments.  A buuule  of  peel  colleoied 
from  one  biiudred  stems  in  fifteen  miuutes,  weighed 
og  lb.;  after  being  steeped  in  the  tub  of  water 
for  some  time,  it  was  taken  out  and  found  to  weigh 
lb.  The  workman  at  ouce  commenced  upon  it  and  in 
thirty  minutes  extracted  the  fibre,  which,  in  its  wet 
state,  weighed  lb.  It  was  then  hung  over  bamboos 
ia  the  open  air  and  left  to  dry  for  six  hours,  when 
it  weighed  6J  ounces.  A similar  bundle  of  peel  pro- 
duced exactly  the  same  result.  Woikiog  ten  bou.s 
a day,  therefore,  one  man  can  ]iroduce  125  ounces, 
or  nearly  eight  pounds  of  fibre  ready  for  the  niarket, 
in  a day.  As  a matter  of  fact,  tha  workman  told 
me  that  he  could  extiact  eight  catties  or  lOJ  pounds 
a day  ; but  I prefer  to  give  eight  pounds  as  a maximum. 

Mr.  Hcs.e  then  enters  into  some  calculaTous  os  to 
the  probable  outturn  per  acre.  He  estimates,  from 
repeated  measurements  and  calculations,  that  a crop 
of  80,000  stems  cju  be  reckoned  per  acre  giving,  on 
the  data  .shewn  above  312J  lb.  of  dry  fibro.  As  three 
crops  are  cut  annually,  Mr.  Hosie  considers  that  the 
outturn  may  be  held  at  under  937J  lb. ; the  third  crop 
being  inferior  iu  produce  to  the  two  others. 

Mr.  Hosie’s  paper  will  appear  in  the  Journal,  Part 
I,  VolIX. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Society’s  letter 
to  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  Bengal,  in  reference 
to  Government  taking  further  steps  to  introduce  the 
Khea  iiidusiry ; — 

The  Director, 

Department  of  Land  Kecords  and  Agriculture. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour,  by  direction  of  my  Com- 
mittee, to  refer  to  your  office  memorandum  Ho.  2153 
(Agricultural),  Proce-dings  iu  Original  Kevtnue  De- 
inrtment,  Bengal,  No.  (Mis.  P.),  dated  8th 

September  1890,  with  enclosure,  regarding  the  Khea 
plant  in  China. 

2.  Iu  my  letter,  dated  the  27th  November,  I had 
the  honor  to  state  that  the  Society  would  have 
pleasure  in  publishing  Mr.  Hosie’s  interesting  report 
ill  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal,  and  asked  that  some 
time  might  be  allowed  for  the  Society  to  make 
inquiries  before  repljing  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Government  of  India’s  letter,  wliich  formed  one  of 
the  enclosures,  vi,:.,  whether  a renewal  of  the  efforts 
on  the  p.art  of  Government  to  introduce  the  Khea 
industry  is  required,  or  likely  to  give  practical  results. 

3.  I am  directed  to  say  that  the  Couucil  of  this 
Society  are  of  opiniou  that  little  benefit  is  likely  to 
retult  from  a renewal  of  Government  efforts  in  the 
direction  indicated.  The  Council  consider  that  it  is 
already  so  widely  known  tint  the  cultivation  ot  Rhea 
off  .rs  no  diffieultie.s,  that  it  is  needless  to  take  further 
steps  to  prove  this ; and  as  regards  the  offer  of  Prizes  for 
mautiincs,  which  can  prepare  the  fibre  cheaply  anil  effica- 
ciously the  form  which  Government  encouragement  has 
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takpii  heretofore),  the  Council  are  of  opiniou  thatsiiuulil 
a reallj  useful  ant!  practical  nia'  liiue bu  invented,  i liat  tho 
iriv^-utor  would  find  it  mure  to  bis  advaiitate  to  patent 
the  machine  and  ])lac6  it  before  the  public,  rather  than 
to  claim  the  Government  award,  winch,  indo  = s made 
an  UDUsua  ly  large  one,  would  nut  be  commensurate 
with  the  iivant  gi-s  the  inventor  would  then  be  called 
nponio  resign. 

4.  From  the  inquiries  made  by  one  of  their  number 
during  a receut  visit  to  England,  the  Com  cil  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  demand  for  Hhea  fibre  for 
ftiperior  pui'posr.s  is  still  very  lirui  t;d,  aid  the  manu- 
facturers prefer  to  buy  the  fi  rein  its  rough,  st  state, 
rather  than  cleRo,  their  profit  heing  denved  from 
cleaning  and  working  this  np  into  thread,  between 
the  price  of  which  and  clean  fibre  there  is  but  a tmali 
margin. 

.0.  Ag  regards  further  inquiries  into  the  systems 
followed  in  various  parts  of  Chi  .a,  thp  Couuc  1 desire 
me  to  say  that  Mr.  Ho.sie’s  report  seems  to  .afford  all 
the  information  which  can  be  de.sired,  and  would  in- 
dicate that,  though  the  systems  may  uiffei'  locally  from 
the  standard,  there  is  net  om  ugh  encoura.iremont  in 
what  is  now  known  of  that,  to  warrant  their  recom- 
mending any  large  expendi  ure  in  acq'iirini.''  fmther 
infoiniatioe. — From  I’rocecdini/s  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  6'ocietg  of  India. 


THE  COCOA  BEETLE. 

Flis  Excellency  Srr  ^y.  H.  Hu  chin-ou  has,  it  is  said' 
appointed  a Ooinmissiou  to  enquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ravages  of  the  Coc  a BeeTe,  "irro- 
bably  one  or  more  kinds  of  longicorn  Beetles  undeter- 
mined,” the  same  as  we  have  here.  The  Cfreuuda 
Chronicle  says  that  “acres  aud  acres  of  trees  chiefly 
of  young  growth  have  already  falFir  vie  ims  to  it  aud 
many  more  are  threatened.”  Tho  plan  they  hryve 
found  effectual  is  the  same  that  we  commonly  use,  and 
con  ists  in  employing  numbers  of  young  boys  and 
girls  who  dig  cut  the  laruo  from  under  tire  bark. 
Tlie  Chronicle  adds  ; — 

“ Unless  it  is  employed  generally,  however,  by 
every  pl  intsr  aud  manager  it  will  not  t.e  of  much 
avail,  for  as  fast  as  one  destroys  the  grub  on  his 
property  the  full  grown  insect  proiluc-  d and  nurtured 
in  the  fields  of  his  less  careful  Ufiglib  rirs,  v/ill  attack 
liis  trees  and  keep  up  a mpply  of  grubs.  United 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  planting  body  nf  cur  island 
istberefore  absolutely  neceesary,  it  a foe  that  thri  aiens 
to  be  desperate  is  to  be  suppressed  ere  it  assumes  un- 
conlrollable  power.” 

The  difficulties  with  the  Cocoa  Beetle  therefore  in 
Greneda  are  similar  to  our  own  ‘with  regard  to  the 
Parasol  Aut.  One  thiug  is  certain  wi  h regard  to  this 
pest,  and  that  is  very  con.soling  ; tlm  Boo' les  almost 
invariably  coniine  thc-ir  attention  to  trees  .'3  or  4 yrars 
old.  In  the  lust  number  of  Timehri  Mr.  Elivan  Brag 
reports  on  the  degtruotivo  Cjualities  of  some  miuuto 
Scolytid  Bee'le  which  have  been  known  only  to  attack 
Cocoa  plants  within  the  last  year,  but  whic'i,ho  says 
have  been  the  cause  of  death  to  the  plants  over  a 
Very  onsiderahlo  area  of  plantations.  Mr.  C.  Water- 
house  of  ti  e British  Musettm  of  Nv'ur.al  History  de- 
termines  them  as  XyLhonts  ■pexforana. — Trinidad 
Agricultural  Record. 

— I I I — ■ 

UvA  North-West,  Feb.  ‘28th. — This  has  been  a 
moat  abnormal  season — a very  mild,  warm  N.-E. 
monsoon.  Jan.  fine;  but  first  18  days  of  Feb.  rain 
every  day,  9 inches,  old,  misty  weather  since  ; dry, 
thin  wind,  cold.  Thermometer  seldom  went  below 
GO'i’  and  as  seldom  exceeded  70°.  A deal  of  the  coffee 
crop  is  early  Lot  a very  ugly  sample.  Early 
pruned  tea  has  Hushed  fairly  well,  but  unpruned 
shut  up.  It  has  been  a good  senson  for  new  clear- 
ings, and  few  supplies  slioud  lo  required. 
, Sinhalese  &e.  doing  their  best  to  got  hold  nf 
some  of  our  coffee,  but  our  own  coolies  being  the 
chief  thieves  they  arc  hard  to  catch  at  it  ; they 
watch  Durai  and  the  watchman  1 Glad  to  see  some 
find  grevillea  shade  stops  green  bug  ; but  it  is  not 
BO  io  my  experienoo.  (Jcll'oe  wants  to  die  out, 


Artificial  Fertilisation  of  Cinchona  Flowers. 
— A Mr.  J.  Bosch  has  recently  suggested  a process 
for  the  artificial  fertilisation  of  cinchona  flowers, 
which  is  attrecting  a great  deal  of  attention  in 
Java,  EO  much  so  that  the  Dutch  Indian  Government 
have  appointed  a commission  to  investigate  the 
process,  and  report  as  to  tho  results.— C/i«nisf  and 
Druggist. 

Southern  Indian  Industries, — The  Mysore  Go- 
vernment has  granted  a concession  to  Mr.  W.  F. 
Peter  Hay,  of  Hunsnr,  of  the  exolusive  right  to 
manufacture  sandal  oil  within  the  Mysore  State  for 
a period  of  ten  years  from  the  dale  of  commencing 
d.s'illatioD.  subject  to  certain  conditions.  A royalty 
of  3‘25  pie  per  cz.  weight  of  oil  manuiactured  and 
issued  is  to  be  paid  to  Government  once  in  three 
months.  The  concession  is  conditional  upon  work 
being  stated  within  one  year. — Indian  Engineer, 
Feb.  ‘28th. 

“ Amheestta  Nobilis.” — This  splendid  legu- 
minous tree  is  reported  to  have  been  seen  in 
flower  within  the  past  few  days,  in  the  Museum 
grounds— a very  unusual  experience  in  Colombo. 
It  flowers  in  Peradeniya,  but  scarcely  matures 
any  seed,  We  quote  from  the  Treasury  of  Botany 
as  follows : — 

Amherstia,  \ genus  of  the  Pea  family 
named  io  iiom  ur  of  the  Countess  AraberKt.  .,1.  «oi5i7i« 
ia  the  only  species.  It  g-rows  near  Martaban,  In  the 
Mai  ly.in  penin.sula,  and  attains  a height  of  about 
forty  feet.  When  in  flower,  it  is  said  to  be  ‘ one  of 
the  moat  lup  Tb  objects  imagioablp,  nnrivalled  in  India 
or  in  any  other  piart  of  the  world.’  The  leaves  are 
equally  piiioate,  large,  aud,  when  young,  of  a pale 
purple  colour.  ‘ Tho  flowers  are  large,  scentless,  aud 
of  a briabt  vermilion  colour,  diversified  with  three 
yellow  .-p.  ts,  and  disposed  iu  gigantic  ovate  penduloug 
bunches.'  The  tree  is  cultivated  in  some  of  the  larger 
English  garduig;  but  rcqm.ing  eo  much  space  is 
seldom  met  with  in  colli  ctious  'I'he  Burmese  name  of 
the  plant  is  Thoca,  ivnd  handfuls  of  tho  flowers  are 
offered  kelore  tho  images  of  Buddha. 

Salt  f ir  Agricultural  Purposes. — We  have 
a great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  object  which 
a correspoudont  has  in  view  in  the  letter  (see  “ B.”) 
addreBSOd  to  us  on  this  subject  The  efforts  made  a 
good  many  years  ago,  by  the  Planters’  Association  to 
get  the  Ceylon  Government  to  agree  to  allow  salt  be 
used,  free  of  duty,  as  a manure,  were  very  persistent 
and  forcible.  Nor  did  theGoverament  of  the  day 
refuse  attention  : on  the  contrary  a whole  series  of  ex- 
periments were  made  with  the  view  of  seeing  how 
salt  could  bo  so  mixed  and  adulterated  as  to 
make  unfit  for  human  food,  while  still  useful  for 
agricultural  purposes.  But  success  in  their  experi- 
ments was  not  attained.  We  always  felt,  however, 
that  the  standard  fixed  was  a too  stringent  one. 
Practically,  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  estate 
coolies  or  other  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  would 
have  tried  for  a moment  to  utilise  for  food,  soma 
of  the  manure  mixtures  then  tested.  But  the 
Government  refused  to  run  the  risk  and  so  with 
superabundant  stores  of  salt  available,  none  can 
be  used  as  manure,  however  beneficial  it  may  be 
demonstrated  by  “ B.”  and  others  to  be.  For  this 
reason,  even  more  tban  on  account  of  the  tax  on 
food,wd  should  like  to  see  the  Government  monopoly 
of  salt  removed.  We  do  not  believe  any  hardship 
is  involved  by  the  tax  on  the  people  so  far  as  the 
comliment  is  concerned  ; on  the  contrary  in 
remote  districts  we  feel  sure  the  poorest  of  the 
naiives  have  salt  made  available  to  them  at  far 
cheaper  rates  than  if,  without  tax,  the  distribution 
were  bit  to  private  enterprise.  But  it  is  certainly 
very  hard  that  such  a tax  should  prevent  salt 
now  lying  idle,  being  utilised  in  agriculture  where 
its  application  is  desirable. 
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To  the  Editor. 

LINING  POE  TEA  CHESTS:  ME.  MAIT- 

LAND KIR  WAN'S  PAPER:  VERY  LOW 
PRICES. 

London,  E.  0.,  Fob.  191b. 

Dear  Sir, — I notice  from  certain  corrospondeoce 
in  your  Overland  edition  that  some  misconception 
has  arisen  as  regards  the  price  of  my  new  tea 
paper,  and  I fear  I myself  may  have  been  to  blame  for 
this  mistake  in  not  showing  euffioienlly  clearly 
the  price  of  the  paper  alone  apart  from  the  chest. 
Let  me  now  explain  clearly  that  the  paper  itself, 
sufBcient  to  line  a 100  lb.  chest,  costs  8d,  say 
cfiy/itpejtce,  f.o.b.  London,  as  against  sayls3|d  cost  of 
lead.  The  paper  is  supplied  in  three  pieces,  one  to 
go  round  the  chest  measuring  28  by  87  inches, 
and  the  other  two  for  top  and  bottom,  mea- 
suring each  17''  by  12''.  A further  consign- 
ment leaves  next  week  and  can  be  procured  from 
my  agents  in  Colombo.  Will  you  kindly  give 
this  letter  publication  in  your  next  edition. — 
Yours  faithfully, 

J.  M.  MAITLAND  KIRWAN. 

P.  S — Planters  desirous  of  trying  the  paper  can 
be  supplied  with  sufficient  for  a small  consignment 
free  of  charge. — J.  M.  M,  K. 


WOODCOCK  IN  THE  FORESTS  OF  THE 
EASTERN  LOWCOUNTRY  OF  CEYLON. 

Trircomolee,  March  4. 

Sir,— Noting  your  correspondent_“B.  L.’s”  letter 
regarding  woodcock  in  Ceylon,  i may  mention 
that  I flushed  one  in  Nov.  last,  a few  miles  off  the 
Mahaweliganga,  in  the  forest  of  Tambalagam  Pattu 
about  10  miles  inland.  I saw  it  clearly,  as  it 
flaw  off  from  near  my  feet,  and  it  was  not  the 
wood  snipe.  A jack  snipe  was  shot  at  Kantalay  a 
few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Colls,  P.  W.  D.,  and  the 
range  of  our  Scolopacidre  probably  varies  greatly 
in  special  seasons.  H.  N. 


CACAO  CULTIVATION  IN  CEYLON : 

MR.  J.  H.  BARBER’S  EXPERIENCE. 

Colombo,  March  5th. 

Dear  Sib,— The  enclosed  letter  from  my  agents 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Davies  & Co.,  coming  so  soon  after 
your  publication  of  Dr.  Trimen’s  letter  to  tbe 
Colonial  Secretary,  may  bo  of  interest  to  cacao 
growers.  . 

Throughout  the  last  season  my  agents  dealt  with 
criollo  or  Caracas  alone,  from  my  properties  near 
Kandy.  But  last  week  I sent  them  a small  con- 
signment from  the  grove  Ukuwela  which  is  planted 
entirely  with  the  “Forastero”  varieties.  You  will 
see  that,  although  they  obtained  the  same  price  for 
the  one  variety  as  for  the  other,  yet  those  most 
interested  in  the  trade,  and  therefore  best  qualified 
to  speak  to  the  market  value  of  the  rebpeoiive 
varieties,  are  far  from  inclined  to  come  to  a decision 
on  their  intrinsic  qualities  and  claims,  from  the 
mere  prices  obtained  for  them  just  now,  as  Dr. 
Trimen  has  done.  In  fact  they  eeem  to  think  very 

difierently.  . , , t 

1 have  also  to  touch  on  nnolher  point  advanced 
by  the  writer.  There  is  a paragraph  in  Dr.  Trimen’s 
letter  raising  a doubt  regarding  Mr.  Morris’s  state- 
ment that  Ceylon  is  indebted  to  the  Dutch  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Gfiollo  cacao.  It  may  be  interest- 


ing to  have  more  light  thrown  on  this  point.  For 
instance  the  reasons  for  the  statement  of  the  one  and 
the  arguments  for  the  doubts  raised  by  the  other. 
Bo.h  are  so  v/ell  qualified  to  enter  into  the  inves- 
tigation that  it  would  be  a pity  to  let  the  matter 
rest  in  doubt-  As  regards  one  of  the  statements 
however  made  by  the  latter,  that  the  earliest  record 
to  hand  dates  so  late  as  1819,  i.e.,  twenty  years 
or  so  after  British  occupation,  there  is  this  much 
to  be  said,  that  when  the  British  came  in,  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  Dutch  vacated  the  island.  So 
that  the  island  was  not  solely  populated  by  the 
British  and  the  natives.  Nor  could  we  trace  back 
the  date  of  the  introduction  or  planting  from  the 
date  of  the  existeuce  of  a tree,  so  as  to  say  with 
justice  or  truth,  “I  believe  it  to  have  been  then 
quite  recently  introduced.”  We  are  talking  in  1890 
or  1891  of  a tree  said  to  have  existed  in  1819.  Who 
can  undertake  to  say  without  further  evidence  on 
tbe  point,  which  certainly  has  not  been  placed 
before  the  public,  that  tbe  tree  referred  fo  was 
not  20  years  old  then,  and  tbe  cacao,  after  it 
has  attained  maturity,  is  of  all  trees  one  about  whose 
age  there  might  bo  much  eptcu  ation  without 
certainty.  What  may  be  worth  inquiring  would  be 
as  to  how  much  the  British  nation  was  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  cacao  plant  in  other 
colonies  in  the  first  and  second  decaUe  of  the  XlXth 
century,  so  as  to  have  known  its  value  as  an 
industry.  It  may  be  also  germane  to  the  issue  to 
ascertain  whether  cocoa  was  esteemed  as  a beverage 
in  Great  Britain,  about  that  time,  or  whether  it 
was  purely  a Continental  drink. 

The  names  Criollo,  Forastero,  &c.  point  to  the 
adoption  of  the  plant  by  the  Portugu  se  ; and  when 
we  remember  the  fact  of  the  Portuguese  having 
been  in  Ceylon  before  the  Dutch,  we  can  account 
for  the  knowledge  in  Ceylon  of  the  value  of  the 
plant  oven  in  those  early  times. — Yours  truly, 

JAS.  H.  BARBER. 

Colombo,  March  5th. 

J.  H.  Barber,  Esq  , Kandy. 

Dear  Sir, — We  beg  to  advice  having  sold  your  parcels 
of  Forastero  and  Caracas  cocoa,  ii-jm  Ukuwala  and 
Kandy  lespeotively,  at  E63  per  cwt.  We  may  point  out 
to  you  thattiaracas  is  most  preitrred  by  London  buyers 
on  account  of  its  superior  qua'ity,  though  Forastero  is 
oeoasioualiy  sold  at  good  prices,  as  in  the  pre  eat  in- 
stance, owing  to  its  fine  appearance.  We  are,  however, 
informed  by  those  most  interested  in  the  trade,  that  the 
latter  would  not  letch  anything  like  the  price  of  Caracas 
if  shipped  in  large  quantitiei.  Kindly  note  this. — Yours 
faithfully,  W.  H.  Davies  & Co. 


CLARKE’S  PATENT  PAPER  LEAD  LINING. 

Gartmore,  Maskeliya,  March  9th. 

Dear  Sir, — Pbrhaps  the  best  testimony  in  favor 
of  *■  Clarke’s  Patent”  Paper  Lead  Lining  for  tea 
chests  as  yet  received,  is  the  following  : — A break 
of  7,000  lb.  of  Arslena  tea  packed  in  this  lining 
was  shipped  in  the  ” Nepaul.”  It  was  considered 
like  the  other  lots  of  tea  to  be  so  damaged  that 
the  Insurance  Company  paid  up  the  full  amount 
of  the  insurance.  I now  learn  from  Messrs.  Qow, 
Wilson  & Slanton,  that  the  tea,  alter  examination, 
was  fit  for  sale,  and  that  they  sold  it  on  behalf  of 
Insurance  Company  for  Is  per  lb.  B.  Pekoe,  lO^d 
Pekoe,  and  7|d  Dust. 

Your  London  correspondent’s  friend  is  mistaken 
in  saying  a planter  had  complained  of  the  exces- 
sive cost  of  “Clarke’s  Patent”  Lining.  I have 
always  said  it  was  necessarily  dearer  than  lead 
alone,  but  tho  cost  is  only  a few  cents  more  per 
chest.— Yours  truly,  T.  0.  ANDERSON. 
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CACAO  CULTIVATION. 

Kandy,  March  13th. 

Dear  Sir,— In  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Ceylon  Botanio  Gardens  for  1890  there  seems  to  be 
an  error  as  regards  the  export  of  cocoa,  the  figures 
for  1889  being  quoted  as  those  of  last  year. 

The  figures  given  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
may,  I supp  'se,  be  taken  as  fairly  accurate  ; — 

1889  . . . . BWt.  19  051 

1890  ..  ..  ,,  15,981 


Decreese  ,,  3,075 

This  result  ha'  dly  supports  the  statement  that  the 
industry  here  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a satisfac- 
tory and  improving  condition. 

if  tho  Director  had  moved  as  freelv  amongst  the 
villagers  as  an  “ Ideal  Planter,”  he  would  long  ago 
have  fully  understood  why  they  have  tak''U  so  little 
advantage  of  his  gratis  distribution  of  seeds.  The 
more  enterprising  natives  who  went  in  for  cultivating 
a few  cacao  trees  could,  as  a rule,  obtain  all  the  seed 
they  wanted  from  the  nearest  estate,  without  the 
trouble  of  asking  for  it ; while  others  have  usually 
been  able  to  obtain  a few  bushels  at  any  time,  in 
the  same  way,  for  the  mere  trouble  of  picking.— 
Yours  faithfully,  PB^KDIAL  PROGRESS. 

[Still,  villagers  in  Kegalla  and  throughout  Sabara- 
gamnwa  generally  can  scare-  ly  be  guilty  of  the 
thefts  in  the  Kurunegsla  district  ? The  export  in 
1883  was  equal  to  13,i59  owt.  so  that  taking  the 
three  years,  we  have  not  done  so  badly  ; perhaps 
cacao  is  to  distinguish  itself  by  alternate  big  and 
average  crops. — Ed.  T.  A.] 


JAVA  SUGAR  PALM. 

Matale,  March  13th. 

Dear  Sir, — A “ gumpty  palm  ” or  as  some  c ill  it 
tho  .Java  sugar  palm  had  flowered  and  I got  the  sap 
drawn  from  it  same  as  we  do  with  the  kitul,  coco- 
nut or  pilmirah  flower,  but  the  reeu't  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory.  Comp  ired  with  our  sweet-toddy,  its  taste 
is  like  dirty  tank  water.  Boiled  down  to  asixieeoth, 
it  was  like  an  infusion  of  cinchona  b»rk.  Is 
any  of  your  readers  able  to  tell  us  how  the  suiar 
is  obtained  and  whether  the  sap  could  be  drawn  sweet. 
—Yours  failbfully,  A.  VAN  STARHEX. 


Cacao  of  the  Forastero  de.scriptiou  is,  we 
learn,  being  planted  both  in  the  Nigombo  and 
Kalulara  districts  under  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
planter  and  wiih  the  object  of  giving  it  a fair  trial 
A OuM-PTiODUCiNG  Pi,.\NT. — III  the  last  part 
of  the  leones  rianfantm  is  an  aocuuut  of  Kuoommia 
ulmoides,  a innst  singniar  Coiuese  plant,  as  yet  hut 
little  known  to  botaui.sis,  and  the  true  aflinity  of  which 
has  yet  to  1 0 dixC'ivcred,  “The  moat  .singu'ar  feature 
about  the  uiant.”  we  read,  “is  the  oxiraordinary 
abundance  of  an  ebist'c  gum  in  all  tho  younger 
tissues — excep  ing,  iiorhap.'',  tlie  wood  prop>r — lu  tne 
bark  (in  tho  n ual  si  use  of  the  word),  tlie  leaves 
and  petioles,  and  pericarp;  any  of  these  snapped  across, 
Eud  I ho  parts  dr.iwii  uaundei-,  exhibit  the  silvery  sheen 
of  iiiiinmerablo  thicids  of  this  gum.'  Tne  trees 
are  ra  sed  from  seed  by  the  Ohhie.-e  (Patting  and 
Szechwan  are  di.stn'cts  named),  a^d  when  sulUou-ntly 
gr  wn,  nre  felled,  and  the  bark  taken  off.  To  this 
the  natives  afirilnitc  wondoiful  m.  dioinal  properties, 
the  value  of  which  has  yrt  to  be  pioved  by 
Europeans.  Patterns  were  f .rmeily  made  Irom  the 
wuo.i,  and  the  yo  uig  haves  iux>  som  times  eaten. 
It  is  hoped  that  at  no  very  distant  dale  a frosli 
supply  (f  speciiinns  will  bo  obtaint'd,  wtdeh  will 
enable  tlio-e  iutorosted  in  llii.s  wonderful  plant  to 
prosecute  tin  ir  reMsirches  still  further.  It  is  lo  Dr, 
Henry  that  wo  owe  whai  little  we  know  of  this 
important  plint. — Gardiners'  (hrnnirh'. 


” Ceiollo  ” AND  “ Fobfbiero  ” are  not  Portu. 
gueso  words,  as  Mr.  J.  H.  Barber  seems  to  think, 
but  Spanish,  meaning  simply  “ indigonou.9  ” and 
“exotic”  (literally  “home-bred  ’ and  “foreign). 
Any  theory,  therelore,  as  to  the  introduction  of  cacao 
into  Ceylon  by  the  Portuguese,  founded  on  the  use 
of  these  words,  is  unten&ble. — Cor. 

Tea  in  Udapussellawa  is  described  by  a 
gentleman  who  hasjretently|travelled  for  22miles  along 
the  d.striot  road  fromjNuwara  Eliya,  as  veryfine : from 
the  6lh  to  the  13th  mile  out,  there  are  perhaps  no 
finer  sheets  of  tea  in  the  island,  bethinks,  than  are 
to  be  seen  in  this  splendid  undulating  upland  district. 

At  a Recent  Meeting  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences,  Paris,  M.  Charles  Naudin  read  a paper 
on  the  Eucalyptus  tree,  which  contained  soma 
interesting  observations.  He  began  by  remarking 
that  owing  to  the  peouliar  tendency  of  this  tree 
to  change  with  age  or  climats  and  to  produce 
crosses,  there  was  only  one  good  work  on  the 
Bubjsct — namely,  the  monography  of  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand Muller,*  of  Melbourne.  M.  Naudin  has  made 
a study  of  the  eucalyptus  as  transplanted  into 
Europe.  At  Thuret,  near  Antibes,  in  Provence, 
there  is  one  of  tho  finest  collections  of  the  tree  in 
Europe.  It  comprises  eighty  species,  or  about  half 
the  total  number  known  to  exist,  d’ho  gum  tree 
was  originally  confined  to  Australia  and  the  islands 
in  geographical  relation  with  it.  M.  Naudin  thanks 
that  allits  varieties  have  beea  derived  from  a single 
prototype  subsequently  to  the  separation  of  Australia 
from  the  Asiatic  continent.  But  ths  tree  has  a great 
practical  value,  as  it  grows  rapidly,  and  furnishes 
excellent  v/oed  for  construction  or  fuel.  M.  Naudin 
thinks  that  all  the  Southern  eountiies  of  Europe 
would  profit  by  its  cultivation,  and  that,  above  all, 
tho  liee  may  be  a boon  in  the  Transediterranean 
colonies  of  France  and  the  roads  and  Bettioments 
of  the  Sahara  and  Central  Africa. — Globe. 

Snake-venom.— Dr.  Lauder  Bruntou  has  com- 
municated to  the  British  Medical  Journal  a note 
on  suake  yeaoni  and  its  antidotes,  in  which  he 
reviews  the  work  which  has  been  done  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  active  principle  of  venom.  Very 
little  that  is  certain  is  known  about  it  but  pro- 
bably the  substance  is  an  albumose,  although 
globulins  also  appear  to  have  something  to  do 
with  the  action.  For  instance,  the  venom  of  the 
crotaliciffi  contains  a oomparatively  large  amount 
of  globulins,  and  produces  local  swelling  and 
blackening  of  the  parts,  while  that  of  the  cobra 
coniams  comparatively  little  globulin,  and  has  little 
local  aotioo.  The  globulins  and  albumoses  in 
different  venoms  are  probably  not  altogether  iden- 
tical, for  the  albumose  of  the  cobra  seems  to  have 
a greater  power  to  produce  convulsions  than  that 
of  the  ratilt  snake.  It  would  appear  that  there 
is  some  resemblance  between  snake-venom 
and  the  albuminoid  products  of  the  anthrax 
bacillus,  which  like  the  albumoses  of  snake- 
poison,  produce  much  local  oedema,  sluggishness, 
coma,  and  death  Like  tho  veuom  albumose,  its 
activity  is  lessened  but  not  destioyed,  by  boiling. 
But,  in  addition  to  thoBO  substances.  Dr.  Sydney 
Martin  has  obtained  an  alkaloid  which  has  the  same 
aotion  as  the  albumore,  but  much  more  powerful, 
and  this  alkaloid,  he  thinks,  is  present  in  a nascent 
Qondition  in  the  albumose,  and  is  separated  from  it 
by  the  tissues  of  the  living  animal  into  which  it  has 
been  iniroduoed.  As  to  the  remedies  for  snake- bite 
Dr.  Bruntou  seems  inclined  lo  pin  bis  faith  to  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  stryohnine  in  small  and 
repeated  doses,  whisky  or  brandy  being  simultane- 
ously adminislered. — Chemist  and  Drugyist. 

* Such  IS  tamo  ! Tho  gouilcm.m  rettrrod  to  is 
Baron  Sir  Ferdinand  von  MiiGler,  K.c.M.a,  F.R.S.,  &o.— 
Ed.  T.  a. 
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The  Silvee  Pool  in  New  York.— A telegram  from 
New  York  iu  The  Timea  auiionnces  the  brealc-dowu 
of  the  American  Silver  Pool.  It  : By  the  defeat 
of  the  Prae  Coinage  Bill,  the  gr  at  silver  specalatiou 
in  Wall  Street  has  ended.  MiLious  were  lost  in  the 
“ deal.”  Last  July,  when  it  was  thought  that  tuo 
Bill  providing  for  the  purchase  by  tho  Government 
of  4,600,000  ounces  of  silver  a month  wou'd  pass, 
pools  were  made  up  to  buybulliou  in  expectation  of 
a great  auvanco.  Tho  conclusion  was  cori>ct.  When 
the  pools  began  operations,  silver  was  a dollar  an 
ounce.  On  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  it  jumped  to  1 
dol.  21j:  cents.  To  make  the  silver  m a dol  ar  worth 
a dollar  in  gold  it  would  have  to  be  quo'ed  1 dol, 
29  cents.  The  men  in  the  pool  expected  the  ris-  to 
go  to  1 dol.  25  cents,  as  the  law  was  to  go  luto  effect 
iu  August.  The  calculated  production  I'f  I lift  Americ  iU 
mines  for  tho  ensuing  year  would  be  05,000,000  ouece-. 
Of  this,  the  Gov«inmeat  would  be  r quired  to 
purchase  54,000,000  ounces.  The  arts  would  use 
9,000.000  ounces,  and  tho  surplus  was  reckoned  at 
2,000  000  ounces.  Amerma  had  previously  been  a heavy 
exporter.  The  pools  conducted  their  negodations  en- 
tirely u New  York. — //.  and  C'.  P.  b 27th. 

Wood  in  Fire. — Wood  cannot  be  rendered  in- 
combustible, or  more  strictly  speaking,  non-alterabla 
by  heat  ; but  its  non  inflammability  may,  to  a 
considerable  extent  bo  insured,  bo  as  to  prevent 
buildings  from  a limited  and  temporary  lire  at 
any  rate  until  assistance  arrives.  It  is,  however, 
hopeless  to  expect  a building  encumbeivd  with 
inflammable  substances  to  pass  through  such  a test 
uninjured.  The  methods  of  preserving  wood  against 
fire  are  of  two  kinds;  the  injections  of  saline  solatio.o 
and  tho  application  of  a paint  or  coating.  The 
former  appears  but  little  practical;  and,  indeed, 
short  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered dangerous  in  the  case  of  wood  of  large 
dimensions.  This  system  is,  however,  applicable 
to  small  pieces  of  wood.  Of  all  the  subsiaiioes 
recommended,  a concentrated  solution  of  phosphate 
of  ammonia  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  the  use  ol 
this  substance,  notwithstanding  its  high  price 
possessing  such  great  advantages  that  it  should 
be  employed  in  all  cases  where  expense  is  no 
objeot.  In  the  majority  of  oases,  however,  coating 
with  brush  is  the  only  practical  solution  of  the 
question,  and  the  Ghent  professors  recoairnend  as 
the  substance  suitable  for  use  iuthis  manner,  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  asbesios  paint. — Frojessers  Bondi 
and  Denny,  of  Ghent  University. — Indian  Knyincer. 

Ferhoid,  a New  Artificial  Stone,— Uader  this 
title  Mr.  Hermnn  Poole  describe^  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Association  of  Enyineeriny  Societies  a new  arti- 
ficial stone,  which  is  a compound,  partly  chemical 
and  partly  mechanical,  of  iron,  sulphur,  and  silicon 
with  more  or  less  foreign  matter.  It  is  mainly  a 
super  saturated  solution  of  iron  in  the  sulphur  witli 
tho  silica  acting  as  a binder  and  hardener.  Its 
normal  colour  is  a dark  slate,  varying  somewhat 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dressed,  but  the 
colour  can  be  somewhat  modified  by  tho  inlreduo- 
tion  of  pigments.  Suoceesful  imitations  of  various 
coloured  brick  and  sa'idstone  have  been  made.  It 
is  about  tlie  hardness  of  ordinary  hluestone,  and 
can  be  worked  by  the  usual  stone-cutting  tools 
turned  in  a lathe,  or  planed.  The  tenEile  strength 
is  from  0501b  to  1, 2001b.  per  square  iiicli  and  under 
compression  it  endures  from  9,00011)  to  12,000. b. 
Its  speoilio  gravity  is  about  2'0.  It  molts  at  about 
.TOO  deg.  F.  very  slowly.  It  does  not  delerionite 
under  exposure  to  the  weather.  As  it  can  be  molted  | 
and  moulded,  it  is  applicable  to  a great  varn  ty  cf 
uses  to  which  Slone  cannot  be  put,  and  particularly 
80  for  large  oastinge,  such  as  pipes  for  sewage,  &c. 
Architectural  forms  can  bo  very  conveniently  made 
from  it  in  position  if  needed.  For  culwris  and  ! 
bridge  foundations  tho  perfect  smoothness  of  which 
tho  surface  is  suacoptiblo  is  advantageous  in  looSen-  | 
ing  water  friction.-— //o/foii  l''.iifiineer. 


New  Nickel  Mines. — It  is  reported  that  quite  an 
exltaoro inary  discovery  of  nickel  has  been  made 
quite  reeemly  in  Nevada.  Among  those  best  informed 
it  is  spoken  of  as  “ a wonderful  development,”  und 
this  representation  is  support'd  by  the  exhibit  of 
masses  of  ore.  It  is  claimed  that  the  nickel  is  found 
in  deposits  almost  limitless  and  of  such  richness 
that  even  what  is  termed  the  lowest  grade  yields  b to 
12  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  Q lantities  aggregating  hun- 
dreds of  tons  are  in  sight,  which  give  by  analysis  from 
20  to  35'4  per  ioat.|of  ingot  metal. — American  Mail. 

•ooLiEs  AND  Indian  Tea. — So  far  as  the  Ujaimiau’s 
address  to  the  Indian  Itia  Association  in  Calcutta 
Went  to  siiow,  the  coolie  difficulty  is  becoming  more 
pre,seing  than  ever  to  tea  plantations.  Not  only 
has  the  increase  of  acreage  under  cultivation 
tended  to  send  up  the  price  of  labour,  but  the 
new  railway  and  mining  enterprises  in  the  Listrict 
of  Chota  Nagpur  have  diverted  a large  number  of 
coolies.  In  Kanchi  and  Puruiia  as  much  asRi50 
a head  has  been  offered  for  coolies.  The  District 
of  Gnijam  has  turned  out  to  bo  a failure  as  a 
recruiting  ground.  There  has  however  been  a 
constant  end  rapid  increase  in  the  total  acreage 
under  tea.-Jl/,  Mail,  March  9, 

Inciieasing  Ooncumption  of  Tea,  Coffee  and 
Cocoa. — b.roug  evidence  of  the  advance  of  tno  “ wave 
of  temperance  ” and  the  general  increase  in  the  con- 
sump  ion  of  non-alcoholic  diiuks  of  late  years,  is  given 
M a carefully-co'iipilei  table  just  prepared  by  Sir 
Henry  Becir.  The  figures  refer  to  tea,  coffee  and 
C-  Coa,  an  t they  em  trace  a psri-.d  of  fifty  years— ih.tt 
is  from  1840  to  lt?90 — being  the  average  consumption 
per  he.rd  of  the  population  as  shown  for  each  year 
tiuce  1840.  The  most  remarkable  progress  is  to  be 
noted  iu  the  consump  ion  of  tea.  In  1840  the  tea 
consumed  was  132  lb.  iier  head,  in  1850  it  was 
I SO  lb.,  in  1860  2 67  lb.,  in  1870  3 81  ib.,  in  1880 
4 57  lb.  and  in  1890  5'07  lb.  In  1840  the  population 
Was  26,467,026  and  iu  1890  38.227,321.  In  respect  to 
coffee,  til  couBamp'.ion  was  m 1840  l'U8  lb,  per  head 
of  he  popnla'ion,  ui  1850  it  wa-i  113  lb.,  in  1860 
i'23  lb.,  iu  1870  -98  lb.,  in  1880  •92lb.,  and  in  1890 
•751b.  Of  cocoa  the  average  cousumpiion  per  bead  of 
the  population  was  in  1840  'OSio.,  in  1850  •111b,,  in 
1860  'll  lb.,  in  1870  '20  lo.,  iu  1880  30  lb,,  and  in  1890 
•531b.  Of  iheso  three  a'ticle.s  toge  her,  their  total 
consumption  per  liead  <4  the  popu.ation  was  iu  1840 
2'38  lb.,  and  in  1890  6'35  lb.  The  chief  augmentation 
has  been  iu  tea,  whuh  has  va.stly  advanced  in  po- 
pularity in  this  country. 

The  Alligator  as  a Commercial  Commodity. — 
Besi  ies  the  bides  of  the  alligator,  of  which  60,000 
or  GO.UOO  are  annually  utilised  in  the  United  States 
there  are  other  oommeicial  pro  ucts  obtained.  The' 
teeth,  which  are  round,  white,  and  conioai,  and 
as  long  as  two  joints  of  an  average  finger,  are 
mounted  with  gold  or  silver,  and  used  for  jewellery, 
trinkets,  and  lor  teething  babies  to  play  with. 
They  are  also  carved  into  a variety  of  forms  such 
as  whistles,  buttons,  and  cane  handles.  This  in- 
du  try  is  carried  on  principally  in  Florida.  Among 
Cliincse  druggists  there  is  a great  demand  for 
.alligators’  tc'cth,  which  are  said  to  be  powdered  and 
alminisloied  as  a remedy.  As  much  as  a dollar 
apiece  is  paid  by  them  for  fine  teeth.  All  the 
teeih  of  the  alligator  are  of  the  class  of  conical 
tusks,  vfith  no  cutting  or  grinding  apparatus, 
and  lienee  the  animal  is  forced  to  feed  chit  fly  on 
carrion,  wiiioh  is  ready  prepared  for  his  digtsiion, 
O'her  commercial  products  of  the  alligator  are  the 
oil  and  musk  pods.  The  tail  of  an  alligator  cf 
twelve  feet  in  length,  on  boding,  furnishes  from 
fifty  to  seventy  pints  of  excellent  oil,  which,  in 
Bi  axil,  is  used  for  lighting  and  in  medicine.  Tho 
oil  has  has  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
quite  a variety  of  diseases.  It  has  a high  repu- 
tation among  the  swampers  as  a remedy  for  rheu- 
matism, being  givesn  both  inwardly  and  outwardly .— 
Public  Opinion, 
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THE  CEYLON  PLANTING  HISTEICTS 
GENERALLY. 

TEA  AND  TEA  PEOSPECTa — “ NEXT-  YEAR  ” AT  UST  — 
11d  a good  average  with  low  exchange — TIMBER 

TREE  GROWING— FUEL  AND  HANA  GRASS — TEA 

TRANSPORT  AND  THE  RAILWAY  EXTENSION  AND 
OPENING  UPCOUNTRY — LABOUR  — MANURES — FREISHT3 
COFFEE — CINCHONA. 

f Bij  a Planting  Visitor  after  some  years'  ahsence.) 

I note  with  pleasure  most  marked  improve- 
ment and  progress  everywhere  in  tea  and  tea  pros- 
pects, and  1 have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  I consider  the  prospects  of  Coylon 
as  a tea-producing  country  have  improved  during 
the  last  two  years  by  20  per  cent  and  most  estates 
have  individually  so  increased  in  value.  Prospective 
estimates  of  soma  years  ago,  made  by  very  capable 
men  (such  as  Mr.  Rutherford)  have  proved,  so  far 
as  yield  goes,  far  from  correct.  Upcountry  eatates 
more  particularly  have  given,  and  will  give,  far 
larger  returns  per  acre  than  even  the  most  sanguine 
oouldhave  expected.  To  Ceylon,  I think,  the  long- 
looked-for  “Next  Year”  has  at  last  come  ; and  I see 

no  reason  to  fear  its  departure  for  many  a day, 
but  let  us ‘‘ca’ canny  ”1  Everywhere  not  only  better 
but  good  times  are  apparent ; money  is  being  freely 
offered  at  low  rates  (may  planters  not  be  led  away  by 
such  oommissions  and  many  etceteras  follow;  fortunes 
are  seldom  made  on  borrowed  capital,  while  small 
savings  are  olten  lost),  estates  are  changing  hands 
at  high  figures,  folks  are  going  home  by  the 
dozen,  forgotten  furlough  circulars  from  several 
Companies  are  being  reissued,  salaries  raised,  and 
liberal  oommissions  given.  All  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  times  justify  it,  and  deserving  men  are 
remunerated  in  a measure  for  the  dark  days 
Ceylon  has  passed  through,  let  ua  hope  for  ever. 

For  some  years  to  come  it  will  not  be  for  our 
Interests  to  see  Ceylon  teas  averaging  more  than 
lid.  High  prices  will  curtail  its  spreading  into 
channels  where  it  is  at  present  unknown,  and 
lid,  with  present  exchange  ought  to  be  the 
height  of  our  ambition  for  a time.  I think 
we  shall  always  find  a sympathy  between  ex- 
change and  prices,  Undoubtedly  at  present 
there  is  such. 

1 rejoice  to  see  timber  trees  being  intro- 
duced into  our  tea  districts  to  the  extent  they 
are,  as  not  only  supplying  a want  too  keenly  felt, 
but  with  the  object  of  breaking  up  largo  areas  of 
one  product,  and  so  distributing  disease  as  brought 
on  by  insect  life  in  a tropical  country  like  Ceylon. 
I trust,  on  another  visit,  to  note  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Ceylon’s  tea  districts  well  covered  with 
timber  and  fuel  trees.  Fuel  is  undoubtedly  becom- 
ing a serious  consideration  to  many  estates.  I 
wonder  mana  grass  is  not  utilized  as  a heat  genera- 
tor, I feel  pretty  certain  that  in  time,  compressed 
blocks,  composed  of  mana  grass  with  something 
else,  say  a little  tar,  will  bo  introduced  as  a fuel, 
and  I sec  no  reason  why  it  should  not  bo  so. 
Why  does  that  dead-and-alive  Government  of 
ours  not  olier  some  handsome  reward  for 
the  introduction  of  a substitute  for  wood,  as  a 
fuel  for  tea  factories?'*  Compressed  mana  grass 
has  been  tried  as  a substitute  for  boards  for 
tea  boxes  ; was  successful  so  far  as  to  show  it 
could  bo  compressed,  and  if  so  I doubt  not  it 
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would  burn  well.  Any  quantity  of  the  article  could 
be  grown  in  the  island. 

Tea  lead  will  find  a substitute  shortly  I 
doubt  not ; the  sooner  the  better.  I have 
long  had  an  idea  that  our  teas  could  euc- 
oessfully  be  transported  in  specially  made  air- 
tight bags,  from  the  firing  machine  on  the  estate 
to  central  packing  and  sorting  factories,  sulBciontly 
removed  from  Colombo  as  to  be  away  from  the 
sea  air.  The  saving  thus  in  transport  of  packing 
materials  would  be  immense,  to  say  nothing  of 
innumerable  other  expenses.  At  present,  with  up 
and  down  rail  rates,  wo  pay  on  the  packing  materials 
about  50  per  cent  of  what  tbe  nc-t  tea  ousts  us 
to  transport  to  Colombo.  Teas  in  properly  packed 
airtight  bags  would  not,  I think,  suffer  eitber  in 
quality  or  by  being  broken  into  dust,  even  on 
so  badly  a worked  railway  as  Ceylon  can  boast  of 
Railway  extension  from  Nanuoya  seems  to  make  pro- 
gress Government  has  apparently  laid  down  that 
land  above  a certain  elevation  is  not  to  be  opened  up. 
A railway  is  constructed  on  such  land,  and  so  the 
principle  that  a railway  is  to  02>en  up  a country 
disappears.  Wo  are  always  learoing  eomethingl 

Labor  seems  by  no  means  too  plentiful.  Our 
Government  always  manages  to  put  some  spoke 
in  the  planter’s  wheel  to  retard  his  complete  progress 
and  the  success  of  the  Colony. 

Freights  seem  at  present  higher  and  scarce ; 
among  other  useful  works  of  the  C.  P.  Association, 
some  enterprising  line  of  steamers  might  be  ap- 
proached with  the  view  of  dealing  with  Ceylon  teas 
exclusively,  and  not  leave  us  to  take  “ what  is  left,’’ 
in  tbe  way  of  room. — Results  from  Manur- 

ing of  tea  estates  seem  so  far  a success.  If 
labor  be  plentiful,  tea  prices  and  exchange 
as  at  present  and  certain  obnoxious  manures 
such  as  coconut  poonao  bo  avoided,  the  invest- 
ment is  sound. 

Of  good  old  Gofee,  I have  seen  little  ; it  will  be 
grown  again  in  the  island  some  day,  but  not  I feat 
successfully  till  the  present  specimen  has  died  out, 
and  its  bones  and  disease  rotted  away.  — Cinchona 
has  disappeared  in  two  years  in  a marvellous 
manner,  certainly  50  per  cent,  and  the  self-sown 
plants  are  not  there  as  they  used  to  be.  If  the 
tree  will  grow,  it  is  no  bad  investment  to  grow  it, 
but  stocks  of  quinine  are  very  heavy  in  London 
and  the  Continent,  and  though  constan  ly  changing 
hands  are  not  used  up. 

Lowcountry  products  I shall  in  every  sense 
leave  alone. 

— ^ 

HILLCOUNTRY  PLANTING  REPORT. 

Nanuoya,  Alarcli  IZtli,  1891. 

WHITE  CLOVER 

to  our  Irish  friends  in  Colombo  (by  way  of  substitute 
for  the  true  shamrock),  until  after  the  tappal  was 
gone.  The  history  of  that  same  white  clover  is 
very  curious.  I got  the  seed  from  Australia  in 
1879  or  early  in  1880,  and  sowed  it  in  the  valley 
in  which  out  tank  was  subsequently  formed.  Thera 
it  continued  to  flourish  year  after  year ; and  about 
1885  wo  removed  plants  of  it  to  a lawn  in  front  of 
the  upper  bungalow.  Subsequently  the  lawn  was 
dug  up,  the  grass  and  clover  were  entirely  removed 
from  the  soil  (so  it  was  thoughi),  and  the  space  was 
laid  out  as  a llower  garden.  About  a year  ago  a 
portion  was  dug  pretty  deeply  and  manured  for  the> 
reception  of  flowering  plants ; when,  suddenly,  tha 
white  clover  came  up  more  fresh  and  flourishing, 
than  ever,  and  lillo.i  an  entire  bed  with  iia  snow- 
white  blossoms  and  its  pretty,  trijunotive  green 
leaves.  We  cherish  the  freely  flowering  clover  for 
the  sake  gf  ‘‘Home’’  asBooiatigna  and  aUg  fgt 
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the  illustration  it  affords  of  the  wonderful  vitality 
of  the  genus  of  plants  to  which  it  belongs.  Have 
1 not  read  that  the  roots  of  the  red  clover  have 
penetrated  the  soil  from  3 to  4 and  even  6 feet 
down  into  subterranean  drains,  and  not  only  that 
they  conserve  nitrates  in  the  soil,  but  that  the 
plf  nts  to  which  they  are  attached  enrich  the  land 
in  which  they  grow  with  nitrogen  derived  from  the 
atmosphere  ? The  legwminosce  are  now  found  to  be 
still  more  valuable  in  this  respect,  and  some  readers 
of  the  Observer  may  remember  that  Baron  Liebig, 
writing  to  the  late  Mr,  Cruwell,  advised  the  coffee 
planters  of  Ceylon  to  grow  lupins  between  the  rows 
ot  their  trees,  to  be  turned  down  as  green  manure, 
so  imparting  to  the  soil  their  stores  of  nitrogen. 
I suppose  that  tea,  which  is  a leaf-crop,  requires 
even  more  than  coffee 

SUPPLIES  OF  NITROGEN"  ; 

and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any 
experiment  has  been  tried  in  burying  green  plants 
in  the  soil  in  which  tea  grows,  before  the  blossoming 
or  at  any  rate  the  seeding  stage  of  such  plants.  In 
the  experimental  station  at  Cawnpore,  hemp  has 
been  found  an  excellent  improver  of  the  soil  by 
being  buried  in  its  green  stage.  I have  never 
grown  green  crops  for  the  purpose  of  being  buried ; 
but  early  in  its  existence  I treated  a patch  of 
tea  to  an  application  of  green  nilu  plants  laid 
along  hollows  between  the  rows,  with  China  bean 
manure  sprinkled  over  the  nilu.  We  believe  we 
see  the  good  effects  of  that  application  to  this  day, 
a dozen  years  after  the  experiment  was  tried ; 
but,  of  course,  the  China  bean  cake  being  in  itself 
highly  nitrogenous,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
portion  of  the  benefit  was  due  to  the  nilu 
beyond  the  mechanical  effect  of 

OPENING  UP  THE  SOIL  TO  AERATION, 

a very  important  process.  If  lupin  seed  cannot 
be  easily  procured,  or  if  lupins  will  not  readily 
grow  here,  any  pea  or  bean  will  suit, — chick  pea, 
gram,  kollu  or  even  scarlet  runners.  In  our 
American  exchanges  we  find  constant  reference  to 
peas  grown  as  green  manure  for  orange  and  other 
orchards ; and  we  submit  that  experiments  should 
be  instituted  in  Ceylon.  Clover,  as  well  as  beans 
and  peas,  might  be  tried,  the  only  objection  being, 
that,  as  our  experience  here  has  shown,  it  is 
easier  to  get  clover  into  a soil  than  to  eradicate  it. 
The  railway  extension,  the  progress  of  which  to- 
wards Uva  we  watch  with  interest  each  morning  and 
evening  as  it  is  being  completed  across  Abbotsford, 
was 

PROJECTED  TO  SAVE  UVA  COFFEE. 

For  that  purpose  it  was  sanctioned  too  late,  but  from 
those  best  able  to  speak  with  authority,  we  have 
recently  had  the  assurance  that  it  is  now  certain 
that,  in  serving  the  new  staple  tea,  it  will  receive 
more  traffic  than  ever  could  have  been  yielded  by 
the  old.  In  how  many  other  ways  it  may  servo  Uva 
and  other  districts  on  the  eastern  side  of  our 
“Great  Divide,”  who  can  possibly  predict?  It  will 
facilitate 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  MANURE, 

labour,  capital  and  European  enterprise,  and  as  that 
enterprise  prospers  so  will  all  native  interests  from 
the  growing  of  rice,  maize,  legumes  and  millets  to 
the  culture  of  roots  and  leaf-vegetables  and  fruits,  for 
the  superior  growth  of  the  latter  of  which  the  climate 
is  specially  favourable.  Cattle  farming  and  dairying 
and  even  manufactures  (that  of  paper  from  mana 
grass  to  begin  with)  are  pretty  sure  to  follow.  Judici- 
ous irrigation  schemes  by  all  means,  until  even  the 
arid  parts  ol  Uva  grow  a surplus  of  cereal  food ; 
but  for  the  succoss  of  irrigation  and  all  other 
onterpriso,  the  one  desideratum  is  to  be  found  in 


FACILITIES  OF  TRANSIT  AND  INTERCOMMERCE, 

such  as  good  roads  laid  the  foundation  of,  and  to 
which  the  railway  puts  the  crowning  top-stone.  At 
Nanuoya,  as  your  readers  are  aware,  our  mountain 
railway  attains  an  altitude  of  5,297  feet  above  mean 
sea-level.  The  engine  entered  Abbotsford  eastern 
boundary,  1|  mile  from  Nanuoya,  at  an  elevation 
of  5,497  feet,  and  will  leave  the  western  boundary 
for  the  Government  forest  at  a few  yards  from 
the  second  mile,  having  attained  an  altitude  of  5,658 
feet.  The  gradient  at  the  entrance  is  1 in  52-80  and 
towards  the  exit  it  is  eased  to  1 in  65.  There 
are  two  large  cuttings  in  this  serpentine  line  of 
half  a mile.  One  severs  a ridge  which  runs 
down  the  estate  and  across  which  a foot  and 
horse  bridge  will  be  placed  to  restore  the  con- 
nection. This  cutting  is  over  31  feet  high,  while 
the  much  more  formidable  cutting  at  the  outlet 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  estate  (the  land  runs 
more  than  2 miles  from  north  to  south)  is  about 
53  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  A still  greater 
cutting  beyond  the  3rd  mile  with  which  Mr. 
Eosling  has  to  deal,  and  from  which  a slip  of 
about  1,C00  cubic  yards  had  at  one  time  to  be 
cleared  away,  is  80  feet  perpendicular  and  fully 
100  in  the  slope.  For  a little  more  than  a mile 
beyond  Abbotsford,  the  line  goes  through 

BEAUTIFUL  FOREST  SCENERY, 

the  forest  sloping  up  the  sides  of  the  Eatapihilla- 
mana  range.  It  then  runs  between  the  culiivated 
land  of  Penmynnydd  and  Calsay  and  the  forest 
to  the  5th  mile.  Hence  to  the  7th  there  is  magni- 
ficent scenery  of  forest,  river,  waterfall,  gorge  and 
ravine.  Beyond,  the  rolling  grassy  prairies  known 
as  Elk  Plains  open  up,  framed  in  by  forested 
mountains.  On  these  Plains  the  Ambawala  station 
to  suit  the  New  Galway  and  other  estates  near 
Hakgala  will  be  placed.  The  patanas  stretch  nearly 
up  to  summit  level,  which  is  practically  the  height 
of  Nuwara  Bliya,  and  where,  we  suppose,  there  will 
be  a station,  which  the  opening  up  of  Horton 
Plains  may  yet  render  important. 

Just  as  I wrote  the  above  I received  a letter 
from  a correspondent  in  Uva  about  the  damJe  tree 
He  writes  , 

“ In  From  the  Ilille  in  your  issue  of  10th  March 
you  say  ‘ the  daniba,_  a mere  variation  of  jambu, 
is,  I suppose,  the  wal  jambu  of  Trimen’s  list,  but  cer- 
tainly the  natives  pronounce  the  name  daniha.'  They 
are  ri«ht.  That  is  the  proper  name  of  the  tree.  Next 
to  Millille  and  Leang  it  is  the  best  building  timber 
in  Uva.  One  store  I built  with  it  30  years  ago 
is  now  as  sound  as  ever.  It  used  to  abound  formerly, 
you  will  recognise  the  name  in  J)amba-gaha,  Damba- 
temxe,  DamhaweUevad  Damba  gas-talawa, — gas,  the  plural 
of  (jaha — Jambu  gaha  is  the  tree  bearing  the  jambu 
fruit,  sometimes  called  the  rose-apple,  bright  pink  on 
one  side  and  which  I first  saw  in  Bengal  before  com- 
ing here — is  a totally  different  tree  growing  at  a 
much  lower  elevation  and  not  choice  timber.  The 
lual  jambu  is  the  wild  tree  in  the  jungle  and  like 
the  wild  mango,  and  wild  nutmeg  (molibodde)  next  to 
useless  for  building  purposes.  Our  tea  flourishing  all 
over  Uva  flushes  all  through  the  hot  W"eather  and  the 
continuous  wet.  By  the  bye,  where  is  Uva,  which 
name  is  not  Sinhalese  or  English  or  any  known  lan- 
guage, is  it  Buvah  or  Youvah?” 

I gather,  therefore,  that  while  damba  is,  as  I 
have  long  known,  one  of 

OUR  BEST  HILL  TIMBERS, 

*he  treo  known  as  wal  jainhu  is  very  inferior.  It 
is  curious  that  Trimen,  who  gives  dan  and  maha 
dan  as  Sinhalese  names  for  Eugenias,  ignores  damba, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  Elu  form  of  jambu  and 
applied  to  the  mountain  species.  In  Trimen’s  list 
the  Sinhalese  name  for  one  plant  is  actually  fofol/ 
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March  18. 

Speaking  with  the  reserve  begotten  of  experience, 
it  looks  as  if  the  rain  burst  of  March  had  about 

EXHAUSTED  ITS  MOISTURE  STORES. 

Yesterday  was  a genial  day,  with  a few  rolls  of 
thunder  and  a shower  in  the  afternoon  which  deposi- 
ted 34  cents  of  rain;  The  evening  was  beautiful, 
with  veils  of  white  mist  floating  across  the  faces  of 
the  mountains.  A golden  sunset  was  succeeded  by 
silvery  moonlight,  incessant  lightning  flashes  making 
themselves  visible  in  the  south  west  horizon.  This 
morning  is  calm  and  sunny,  although  masses  of 
mist  rest  on  the  brow  of  Totapola  and  other 
mountains  which  separate  us  from  Uva.  The 
thermometer  stands  at  65°. 


SALE  OE  ESTATE  PEOPERTY. 

Mr.  Withers  has  sold  Adelaide  estate,  Lower 
Dikoya,  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Forbes  for  the  Soottish-Ceylon 
Tea  Oo.  It  is  certainly  a bargain  for  the  Company 
as  adjoining  one  of  their  outlying  properties,  Benachie, 
for  whioh  it  affords  waterpower,  Adelaide  has  168 
aores  fine  tea  all  but  60  acres  in  bearing  with  47 
acres  in  forest  and  not  less  than  25  available  ehena. 
The  price  paid  is  only  E30,000.  The  secret  of 
such  properties  being  sold  at  moderate  rates  is  no 
doubt  found  in  the  fact  that  a tea  plantation  with 
fully  equipped  factory  requires  to  be  of  a much 
larger  acreage  than  the  average  coffee  estate,  to 
ensure  economical,  profitable  work.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  the  process  going  on  whioh  will  bring  not 
less  than  400  to  500  acres  of  tea  in  bearing  to  each 
factory. 



TEA  IN  THE  GALLE  DISTRICT. 

What  tea  can  do  in  the  lowoountry  is  evidenced 
by  the  prices  obtained  yesterday  by  Messrs.  Forbes 
& Walker  for  “ Freds  Ruhe  ” whioh  is  only  about 
130  feet  above  sea-level,  close  to  Galle,  owned  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Abeyesundra  of  the  P.  & 0.  Co.  The 
prices  were  as  follows  ; — 

1,110  lb.  B.  B.  60  cts.  885  lb.  Broken  Tea  37  ota. 

2,500  lb.  Pekoe  46  „ 165  lb.  Dust  31  „ 

2,601  lb.  P.  S.  40  „ 62  lb.  Red  Leaf  32  „ 

These  rates  compare  favorably  with  many  of 
those  realized  for  tea  from  the  high  districts,  and 
seeing  that  the  cost  of  laying  it  down  in  Colombo 
is  under  30  cents  per  lb.  there  is  an  excellent 
margin  for  profit.  “ Freds  Euhe  ” estate  com- 
prises about  270  aores,  of  which  210  are  in  full 
bearing,  the  output  being  manipulated  by  a Brown’s 
Desiccator  and  Blaekstone  Roller  propelled  by 
steam  power.  The  results  obtained  from  this  estate 
should  be  welcome  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Tal- 
gaswela  Tea  Company  and  other  low  country  con- 
cerns, whioh  are  now  coming  into  bearing.  Who 
dare  despise  the  lowoountry  after  this  ? 

♦ 

THE  MARKETS  FOR  TEA— AND 
PROSPECTS. 

(By  one  interested  as  a yroicer.) 

The  latest  London  statistics  and  reports  show  that 
Chinese  low  priced  teas  aro  still  urgently  wanted  by 
the  trade  (not  necessarily  by  the  consumers).  In  the 
late  spurt  Chinese  congou  rose  rapidly  until  about 
80  per  cent  from  lowest  point  was  reached.  This  is 
unfortunate  and  augurs  not  well  for  India  and  Ceylon 
in  the  near  future.  This  great  rise  took  place  too 
when  exchange  dropped  to  its  lowest.  No  doubt  some 
large  orders  went  out  to  China  for  “ more”  for  mixing 
purposes. 

America  unfortunately  appears  to  bo  chockfull  of 
tea  just  now,  and  prices  there  ai'e  said  to  bo  lowci- 
than  in  London,  70,000  half-chests  said  to  be  kept 


back  by  American  buyers  at  Amoy,  for  they  fear  to 
ship  and  depress  still  further  prices  iu  America! 

Australia  is  said  to  ha  threatened  to  he  almost 
surfeited  by  shipments  from  India,  and  prices  there 
are  soon,  it  is  stated,  likely  to  be  lower  than  in 
London. 

So  Russia  at  present  seems  to  be  the  great 
point  to  make  for  Ceylon,  but  their  stewing  pro- 
cess in  place  of  5 minutes’  infusion,  and  only  one  brew 
does  not  augur  well  for  a Russian  demand  for  strong 
teas  from  India  and  Ceylon.  Still  the  Russians  must 
be  converted  at  any  cost — Ceylon  cannot  do  without 
some  very  large  market  in  addition  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

If  in  the  present  season  Ceylon  ships  55  millions 
and  India  115  millions — not  at  all  unlikely — to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  China  shipments  begin  to  sw-  ll 
out  again  under  the  impulse  lately  given,  who  shall 
prophesy  as  to  what  prices  may  be  a year  hence ! 
China  is  still  the  unknown  quantity,  aui  uutil  fairly 
ousted  from  the  United  King  om  (to  begin  with)  must 
always  remain  a disturbing  factor  so  long,  of 
course,  as  thousands  of  unblnshiug  blenders  continue 
to  flourish. 

— — ^ 

VALUE  OF  VEGETABLES  AS  MEDICINE. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  ailments  we 
suffej"  from  are  the  result  of  abstinence  irom  vegetable 
diet,  or  a too  grear.  indulgence  in  animal  food.  Custom 
has  made  the  potato  an  essential  at  the  dinner  table, 
bub  rarely'-  do  other  vegetables  find  their  waj'  th-  ro. 
The  fodowing  notes  as  to  the  us' s of  vegetables  are  from 
the  Ciili/ornia  Farmer  and  Dealer-. — 

Spinach  has  a direct  upon  the  kidneys. 

The  common  dandelion,  used  as  greens,  is  excellent 
for  the  same  trouble. 

Asparagus  purges  the  blood. 

Celery  acts  admirably  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  is 
a cure  for  rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 

Beets  and  turnips  are  excelh  nt  appetisers. 

Lettuce  and  cucumbers  are  cooling  iu  their  effect  upon 
the  system. 

Onions,  garlic,  leeks,  olives  and  shalots,  all  of  which 
are  similar,  possess  medical  virtues  of  a marked  character 
stimulating  the  circulatory  system  and  the  consiquent 
increase  of  the  saliva  and  the  gastric  juice  promoting 
digestion. 

Red  onions  are  an  excellent  diuretic,  and  the  white 
ones  are  recommended  to  be  eaten  raw  as  a remedy 
for  insomnia.  They  are — tonic  and  nutritious. 

A soup  made  from  onions  is  regarded  by  the  French 
as  an  excellent  restorative  in  debility  of  the  digestivo 
organs. — Mildura  Cultivator. 

^ 

GARDENING:  OUR  REVIEWER. 

Fieminger’s  Manual  of  Gardening,  for  Bengal 
and  Upper  India,*  has  recently  seen  its  fourth  edition 
and  is  this  time  very  carefully  and  ably  revised,  corrected 
and  amplified  by  H.  St.  John  Jackson,  late  editor  of 
the  Indian  Ayriculturist , and  for  several  years 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Gardens  at  Jeypore, 

This  is  a most  useful  and  valuable  book,  supplying  all 
the  information  that  an  amateur  horticulturist  can  wish 
for,  and  thus  it  certainly  fulfils  the  intention  of  its  author. 
The  botanical  names  are  also  correct.  The  notes  on  the 
cultivation  of  each  genera  are  really  first-class,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  improve  them,  and  cultivators  will  be 
sure  of  success  if  they  faithfully  carry  cut  these 
iu.struotions.  There  is  something  said  about  nearly 
everything  that  is  a.  all  likely  to  do  in  the  East, 
and  the  book  is  so  well  arranged  that  any  information 
one  may  want  is  very  easy  to  find. 

Pirmiuger’s  book  is  an  tld  favorite  with  Indian 
residents  ; the  plan  of  the  book  in  this  new  issue  is 
somewhat  altered  and  improved.  It  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  viz.,  (1)  the  operations  of  gardening;  (2) 
the  vegetable  garden  ; (3)  the  fruit  garden  ; and  pi) 
the  flower  garden.  An  appendix  has  been  added 


* Thacker,  gpinls  & Oo.,  Caloutta,  1880, 
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giving  the  recent  iii‘roductious  among  flowering  and 
ornamental-leoved  plants  ; also  new  cLapters  are 
introduced  dealing  in  considerable  detail,  witli  grass 
conservatories,  orchid  houses,  fernery  and  propagating 
frames,  with  illustrations.  The  largest  additions  will 
be  found  in  part  IV.,  where  new  chapters  are  given 
on  Ferns,  Orchids,  Mosses,  Roses,  Avoids,  Palms  and 
Crotons,  &c.  The  volume  consists  of  C62  pages ; 
the  type  is  clear,  and  ths  bin  ling  substanti.al. 

The  first  chapter  tre  ts  of  Climate,  Soils  and  Manures, 
and  this  latter  subject  is  treated  very  fully,  the 
directions  about  preparation  of  charred  vegetable 
manure,  about  the  mix'ure  and  die  proportion  of 
fertilizers,  and  the  relative  values  of  various  applications 
are  all  practical,  and  can  easily  be  followed  and 
carried  out.  Vegetable,  mineral  and  liquid  manures 
are  separately  treated.  In  Chapter  II.  are  treated  the 
Laying  outota  Garden,  Lawns,  Hetges,  Irrigation,  Con- 
servatories, Betel-Houses,  Implements,  Vermin,  &c,,  c. 
The  informa' ion  on  the  erection  of  Grasf-Oonservatories 
or  Betel-Honses  may  have  practical  interest  for  some 
Colombo  residents;  IVe  quote  from  it  as  follows  : — 

“ Some  time  ago  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  Dr. 
Anderson  that  structures,  somewhat  similar  to  those  in 
which  the  natives  of  Bengal  have  from  time  immemo;ial 
grown  the  Pan,  or  Betel  plant,  might  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  that  in 
natnre  exist  in  a climate  nearly  a'iUe  to  that  in  which 
the  Betel  thrives.  The  attempt  was  made  and  proved 
a wonderful  euccers.  The  structure  iu  itscdf  is  a simple 
and  inexpensive  thing.  On  a piece  of  ground,  measured 
out  according  to  the  space  required,  stout  bamboos 
are  d.iren  at  intervals,  .so  as  to  stand  erect  about 
seven  feet  higdi.  To  these  a jatlice  of  split  bamboos 
is  attached,  much  iu  the  way  in  which  Gnolosures  for 
fowls  are  usually  made  iu  this  country.  Over  the 
whole  lattice,  on  the  sides  as  well  as  the  tops,  a 
layer  ef  Ooloo  grass  is  bound,  just  so  thin  as  to  allow 
of  an  tquil  proportion  of  sunlight  and  shade,  pro- 
ducing a kind  of  subdued  light.  Stages  e then 
erected,  either  of  brickwork  or  wood  to  rest  the  potted 
plants  upon,  with  space  left  for  paths  around  or 
between  them. 

“When  about  to  erect  a grass  conservatory,  select 
a piece  of  ground  away  from  the  shade  of  large  trees. 
Its  length  should,  if  possible,  run  north  and  south. 
The  size  will  depend  upon  individual  taste,  and  local 
circumstauces  and  surroundings.  50  feet  by  30  feet 
is  a convenient  size.” 

The  tat-house  is,  indeed,  already  introduce  1 into 
Colombo,  and  ferns  and  sollagirellas  thrive  well  in 
it ; but  to  those  who  have  not  seen  them,  the  hint 
may  be  usefu'.  Most  interesting  are  the  succeeding 
chapters  on  tho  variou-s  ways  of  multiplying  ami 
propagating  plants,  ou  cuttiog,  budding,  layering,  graft- 
ing,  &c.,  &c. 

On  one  of  the  operations  of  gardening,  i.c.,  Boot- 
Pruning,  it  is  remarked  that  the  Indian  practice  is 
the  reverse  of  the  English  ; instead  of  removing  the- 
soil  at  some  distance  from  the  I’oots,  they  dig  up  close 
around  the  stem,  clear  away  some  of  the  small  roots, 
and  after  a week  or  two  fill  in  with  manure  and  cover 
over  again  with  soil.  The  object  is  to  make  fruit- 
trees  healthy  by  keeping  tluir  roots  near  the  surface. 

Then  follows  next  a calendar  of  operations  for  every 
month  in  the  your  for  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Orna- 
mental Plants.  And  then  comes  the  Vegetable  Garden. 
Every  kind  of  vegetable  and  of  fruit-tree  is  named, 
and  the  due  treatment  of  each  is  given. 

The  rGniaiiiing  portion  of  the  bo  k is  devoted  to 
the  Flower  Garden,  including  Ornamental  Annuals, 
Ornameutal  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Ilorbaoeous  Ferennials, 
a very  full  list,  and  the  directions  for  tho  cultivation 
of  cadi  are  complete. 

■ 

Cinchona  in  Uva  is  fast  becomin<r  a thing 
of  the  past,  and  although  the  young  cle;iriugs  on 
Canaverel'n  afford  a picture  of  robust  hcu'.i i , yet 
ttie  laird  now  looks  forward  to  the  day  wlien  tea 
may  take  the  place  of  cinchona.  Mr.  Macfarlano, 
on  the  wliole,  has  been,  wo  suppose,  the  most 
tncccBBful  grower  of  cinchona  in  Ceylon  on  a con- 
Bideruble  scalo. 


NOTES  ON  POPULAR  SOIENCE. 

Bv  Dit.  J.  E.  Taylor,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.  8.  &c., 
Editor  of  “ Science  Gossip.” 

An  Americin  professor  of  agriculture.  Professor 
Atwater,  his  just  published  the  result  of  a series  of 
experiments  concerning  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
taken  up  by'  plants-  He  showed  that  with  nitrogenous 
fertilisers  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce, 
both  stalk  and  seeds  of  crops,  was  notably  larger 
than  in  similar  produce  where  no  nitrogenous  ferti'iser 
was  used.  Comparing  American  with  European  crops, 
Professor  Atwater  demonstrated  that  in  re.spect  to 
their  relative  richness  in  nitrogen  the  crops  fr  >m  the 
liberally  fertilised  soils  of  Europe  yielded  considerably 
more  than  the  same  crops  iu  America.  From  this 
it  appears  that  nitr  geuous  fertilisers  vary  aud 
increase  tbe  food  value  of  feeding  crops  without  in- 
creasiiig  the  yield  iu  weiglH. 

Professor  Bruckner,  a Swiss  artist  of  Berne,  has 
recently  called  a'tentioa  to  the  existence  of  climato- 
logical PERIOD  OF  AliOOT  35  YEARS  FOR  THE  ENTIRE 
GLOBE.  These  periods  are,  of  cour.se,  more  marked  in 
the  interior  of  contine  its.  The  years  1700,  1740,  1780, 
1815,  1850,  aud  1880  appear  as  cold,  wet  periods  : 
whil.t  the  years  1720,  1700,  1795,  1830,  and  18G0  were 
warm  and  dry  universal  periods.  During  the  warm 
periods,  the  passage  of  oceanic  air  to  the  continents 
has  be'-n  hindered,  and  during  the  cihl  periods  it 
has  been  favoured,  increased  rainfill  taking  place  in 
the  latter  ease. 

Paper  polp  is  one  of  those  things  a good  many 
inventors  tiiiiik  of.  It  p-oniises  to  lend  itself  (like 
a prof,  ssioiial  politician)  to  anything — from  cellulose 
or  artificial  ivory  kuifo  aud  fork  heiijl  s and  billiard 
balls  to  raiivvay  waggon  tires  and  rail.«.  It  is  a 
carbonaceous  raw  material  cut  of  which  a good  deal 
can  be  made — a kind  of  manufacturing  protoplasm  in 
short.  I refer  to  this  feet  because  of  a paragraph, 
which  appeared  in  a French  technological  journal 
last  week,  aQuounoing  that  a certain  French  manufac- 
tory is  now  bleaching  p-iper  pulp  by  ozone.  The 
latter  is  a powerful  bleachiug  agent,  as  many  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  bleachers  know.  In  the  French 
manufactory,  it  is  stated  the  ozuiie  is  prepared  by 
passing  electrical  discharges  tlirough  oxygeu,  whilst 
tbe  paper  pulp  is  passed  cuitiiiuously  through  a 
chamber  containing  it.  This  process  is  said  to  be 
far  more  rapid  than  that  by  chlorine  (hitherto  the 
latter  has  b;en  chiefly  ti«ed  in  our  Lancashire  bleach- 
works),  and  far  more  convenient.  Moreover,  the  ozone 
does  not  attack  tbe  cellu'ose  itself,  as  is  almost 
necessarily  the  cise  with  tho  chlorine  process.  It 
only  abstracts  the  native  or  raw  colouiing  matter. 
This  new  process  will  probably  startle  our  Laucashire 
aud  Yorkshire  bleachers. — Aitstralasian. 


Rio  Janeiro. — The  Vicomte  de  Saint  Leger 
has  just  established  in  Rio  a company  under  the  title  of 
the  Compaiihia  Floricultora  Brazileira,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  amateurs  with  Orchids  and  other  plants. 
The  capital  is  500:000,000  reis,  or  1,250,000  francs 
= £50,000. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Cement. — Professor  Alex.  Winchell  claims  to  have 
a cement  that  will  stick  on  anything.  The  recipe 
is  as  follows  ; —Take  two  ounces  of  clear  gum  arabic, 
one  and  a half  oui  ce  of  Hue  starch,  and  half  an 
ouncj  of  white  sugar.  Pulverise  tlie  gum  arabic  and 
dissolve  it  in  as  mucli  water  as  the  laundress  would 
use  for  the  qnautity  of  starch  iudicited.  Dissolve  the 
sta  ch  and  sugar  in  the  gum  solution.  Then  cook  the 
mixture  iu  a vessel  siupended  iu  bjiliug  water,  until 
the  starch  becomes  clear.  The  cement  should  be  as 
thick  as  tar,  and  kept  so.  It  can  be  kept  from 
spoiling  by  dropping  iu  a lump  of  gum  camphor,  or 
a little  oil  of  cloves  or  sassalras.  This  cement  is 
very  strong  iudeed,  and  will  stick  perfecUy  to  glazed 
surfaces,  aud  is  good  to  repair  broken  rocks,  minerals, 
cr  lossiLs. — Tadlarubber  Journal. 
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“i\ATlVE  GUANO” 

is  one  o£  the  manures  competing  for  public  favour 
in  our  market.  Messrs.  W.  II.  Davies  & Co. 
advertise  it  as 

A safe  and  Reliable  Fi  rtilizer  for  Tea,  Coffee,  Coco- 
nut Trees,  Potatoes  and  Kitchen  Garden  Produce,  Grape 
Vines,  Fruit  Trees,  Tomatoes,  Roses,  Lawns,  Cbrysau- 
themuins,  Pot  Plants,  &o. 

and  from  a panaphlet  of  testimonials  by  British 
farmers,  orohardists  and  gardeners  which  has  reached 
us  from  the  tirm  named,  it  saoins  fully  to  deserve 
this  character.  It  is  prepared  from  sewage  by  the 
Native  Guano  Company,  Limited,  London,  Kingston- 
on-Thames  and  Aylesbury.  In  the  English  pam- 
phlet sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Davies  & Co. 
for  notice,  we  observe  that  the 
Price  at  the  works  at  Kingston,  (Surrey),  or  Ayles- 
bury, (Bucks),  is  £3  10s  per  ton,  in  2 cwt.  bags.  Orders 
not  exceeding  10  cwt.  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  £4  per 
ton.  Carriage  paid  within  100  miles  of  Works  on  Cash 
orders  ot  2 tons  and  upwards.  A siugle  cwt.  Sample 
bag  seat,  carriage  paid,  to  auy  Railway  Station  in  Kug- 
land  on  receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  5s. 

Even  allo'wiug  for  the  depreoiation  of  the  rujiea, 
the  local  price  of  RllO  per  ton,  delivered  at  the 
raiway  station,  Colombo,  sosnii  high,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  ground  bones  and  white 
castor  oake  can  be  obtained  for  as  nearly  as 
possible  half  the  money.  The  justification  of  the 
high  price  must  be  sought  for  in  the  greater 
richness  of  the  Native  Guano  in  active  fertilizing 
qualities.  We  find  Dr.  0.  Meyuott  Tidy  and  Pro- 
fessor Dewar  reporting  on  the  substance  thus  : — 

“ The  percentage  of  combined  niirogen  in  the  manure 
is  consequently  remarkably  constant,  and  emoun.'S 
to  an  average  of  3 8 per  cent  reckoned  as  ammonia  iu 
the  perfectly  dry  niiiiuie,  or  if  with  20  per  cent  of  water 
to  3 per  emt  of  available  ammonia.” 

The  analysts  add  ; — 

“As  the  phosphoric  acid  is  also  an  important  ingre. 
dient  from  a mauurial  point  of  view,  it  was  estimated  in 
four  samples  of  the  manure  taken  from  diffitreiit  parts 
of  the  heap,  au  average  of  5 0 per  cent  reckoned  as 
tricalcic  phosphate  of  lime  being  found.  As  to  tlie 
mauurial  value  of  the  Native  Guan  i,  we  are  strongly  of 
opiiriou  that  this  must  be  judged  rather  by  the  pr.icli- 
ca!  resiilt.s  of  the  agriculturist  than  by  presumed  theo- 
retioal  values  based  ou  aualytical  data,  and  on  the  price 
of  ingredient  not  uec-essariry  iu  the  same  physical  or 
chemical  coudition.  Po.coat  research  tends  to  show  that 
very  small  changes  brought  about  in  soils  may  haye 
very  important  indirect  effects.” 

q;he  Company  themselves  state  ; — • 

“The  Guano  is  dry,  inodorous,  and  its  fertilizing 
properties  are  great.  It  contains  nitrogenous  matter 
as  well  as  phosphates,  alkaline  salts,  saponaceous 
compounds,  &c.,  and  has  a combination  ot  manurial 
elements  in  sncii  proportions  as  suits  the  crops,  and 
produces  satisfactorv  rtsult.s,  fully  bearing  otto  the 
o lowing  opinions  of  B.-iron  Liebig 

“In  the  solid  au  1 liquid  excrements  of  men  and 
auiintls,  wo  restore  to  our  fields  the  ashes  of  the  plants 
which  served  to  iiouri.sh  those  animals.” — Liehuj's 
Chemiitnj  of  Agriculture  and  rkyaiology,  Page  1st),  ith 
PJdition.” 

“Ic  IS  of  great  importance  tor  agriculture  to  know 
witli  certainty  that  tho  supply  of  ammonia  is  unneces- 
sary for  most  of  our  cultivated  plants,  and  tliat  it  may 
be  evou  supoilluous,  if  only  tho  soil  cou'aius  a suffici- 
ent supply  of  miii'jral  food  of  the  plants  when  the 
ammonia  required  for  their  deVvlopnirnt  will  be 
furnished  by  the  atmosiihero.  It  it  also  iniporouut  to 
know  that  tho  rule  usually  adopted  in  France  and 
ill  Gcrinany  ot  ostimatiug  the  value  of  a manure 
acoording  to  the  amount  of  its  nitrogen  is  quite 
fallaiioua,  and  that  its  valnu  does  not  stau  i inpr  qiir- 
tion  to  its  nitrogen.” — Licbig'i  Cheini-'.trg  of  AgricHltare 
and  Pliysioluyij,  Page  212,  4f/j  Edition.'’ 


We  are,  therefore,  led  to  infer  that  the  value  of 
the  manure  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  proportions 
of  nitrogen  an  1 phosphoric  acid  shown  by  analysis 
(potash  is  not  separately  speoiflel)  but  by  the 
general  combination  of  manurial  elements  and 
their  potent  action,  on  soils  and  on  plant  growth. 
Appeal  is  made  to  the  long  list  of  testimonials 
received  as  to  tho  results  obtained  by  those  who 
tried  the  manure  on  widely  varying  products,  such 
as  cereals,  roots,  fruits  and  flowers  ; and  certainly 
a large  proportion  of  the  testimony  is  unqualified 
as  to  the  valuable  effects  of  the  preparation.  It 
not  only  promotes  the  growth  of  vegetation  and 
the  formation  of  fruit,  grain  and  roots,  but  it  is 
described  as  “ an  effectual  remedy  for  fly,  slug, 
wireworm  and  garden  pests.”  It  may  ne  applied 
advantageously  to  wet  soii,  as  liquid  manure,  or 
with  its  own  bulk  of  flue  earth.  So  applied,  its 
effects  were  as  follows  ; — “ Only  a cottager,”  having 
by  its  aid  obtained  very  good  potatoes,  good  onions 
and  splendid  turnips,  describes  it  as  a very  cheap 
and  durable  manure.  A gardener  testified  : — 

Used  for  cucumbers,  melons,  tomatoes,  vegetables 
and  pot  plants  iu  general.  Results  ; very  good.  To- 
matoes, cucumbers,  celery  grown  entirely  without  any 
other  manure  have  turned  out  excellent.  I added 
about  I lb.  of  Guano  to  1 bushel  of  pure  loam  for 
tomatoes,  and  top  dre.ssed  them  afterwards  at  intervals 
of  a fortnight  with  a fair  sprinkling  of  Guano  mixed 
with  fine  soil.  The  resu't  was  au  enormous  crop  ; 
quite  surprised  many  gardeners  iu  this  neighbourhood. 
Another 

UiOJ  for  cauliflowers,  spring  cabbage,  carrots,  radi- 
shes, onions,  Bru.-ses  sprouts,  aud  vegetables  generally, 
aLo  for  flowers.  Results  : very  good  and  satisfactory. 

I have  had  this  garJeii  10  years,  but  never  had  such 
crops  before.  My  neighbours  speak  well  of  it. 
Another  reports  splendid  crops  and  that  the  guano 
produce!  much  finer  crops  than  those  grown  with 
stable  manure.  To  quote  again  : — 

I have  only  used  your  manure  for  pot  plants  at 
present,  and,  so  far,  I am  in  every  way  satisfied  with 
it.  I use  it  mixed  with  the  lotting  soii,  and  in 
liquid  form  for  watering.  In  this  it  has  a great  ad- 
vantage in  settling  quickly,  enabling  one  to  use  it 
as  soon  as  mixed.  I have  used  other  manures,  but 
never  had  such  results  as  from  this. 

Finally  a Scotch  testimonial  : — 

The  Native  Guano  was  used  here  for  turnips,  the 
field  being  dressed  with  farm  yard  clung  in  the  autumn 
and  ploughed  in  the  spring.  Part  ot  tho  field  was 
sown  iu  the  drill  with  Native  Guauo  at  the  rate  of 
10  cwt  per  acre,  costing  £1  per  ton,  and  part  of 
it  sown  iu  the  same  manner  with  other  Guano  at 
the  rate  of  five  cwt.  per  acre,  costing  £10  10s  a ton. 
The  turnips  ou  the  ground  dressed  with  Native  Guano 
being  a belter  crop  than  that  done  with  the  other 
Guano,  considers  the  Native  Guauo  a very  useful 
manure  for  all  kinds  of  farm  crops.  The  soil  here 
heavy  coarse  clay. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Davies  & Coi,  tell  us  they  are  sup- 
plying the  Native  Guano  for  tea  and  cacao  as  well  as 
for  garden  produce  ; and  we  presume  tho  results  have 
been  satisfactory.  For  estate  purposes  as  well  as 
for  fruit  orchards,  vegetable  gardens  and  grass 
lawns  and  pasturage,  the  substauuo  certainly  deserves 
a trial.  To  facilitate  this,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Davies 
& Co.  indicate  that  they  Eupply  sample  casks  con- 
taining about  19i)  ib.  at  RU)  each.  Meantime  it 
would  be  interesting  and  useful  to  have  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  may  already  have  tried  the 
Native  Guano  (native  to  Britain),  beoause  in  such 
reports  there  may  be  encouragement  not  only 
for  tho  use  of  the  manure  imported  and  sold  by 
Messis  W.  H.  Davies  A Co  , but  for  the  ultimate 
formatiou  of  a local  company  to  prepare  really 
ai'-live  guano  from  iho  sewage  of  Colombo  and 
our  other  larger  towns.  The  Uhiueso  are  far  before 
more  civilized  races  in  their  careful  conservation 
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of  manurial  matter  and  its  return  to  the  soil.  The 
difBoulty  is  to  retain  manorial  matter  in  an  active 
condition  and  yet  inodorous,  and  in  this  respect 
the  Native  Guano  Company  seem  to  have  been 
Buccessful. 

♦ ^ 

CULTIVATION  OF  INDIARUBBEE. 

In  Nature  of  January  15,  in  a note  on  p.  355, 
a statement  is  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  some  few 
attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  iiidiarubber, 
but  as  yet  not  very  suocessfully.  A^,  however,  there 
are  extensive  flourishing  plantations  of  Ficus  elastica 
in  Assam,  a short  account  of  their  origin  and  present 
condition  may  prove  interesting. 

After  some  preliminary  experiments  on  a small 
scale,  the  Government  of  Assam  in  1873  determined 
to  plant  caoutchouc  in  the  Charduar  Forest  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himala3as,  north  of  Tezpur.  Mr.  Gustav 
Mann,  the  Conservator  of  Forests,  gave  me  the 
necessary  instructions  to  start  the  work  in  November 
of  that  year,  and  I remained  in  charge  of  the  plan- 
tation  till  September  1875.  Tho  Charduar  Forest  has 
an  essentially  damp  climate,  the  average  rainfall  at 
the  caoutchouc  plantation  having  been  94'65  inches 
during  the  years  1878—85,  and  during  1880 — 89,  the 
annual  rainfall  was  distributed  as  fiillows  : — 

Winter  Rainfall.  1880-87.  1887-88  1888-89 

November  till  March. ..Inches  4'87  7'38  4'78 

Summer  Rainfall  1886-  1887,  1888. 

April  till  October...  „ 99-30  71'55  82-39 

Total  ...  „ 104-17  78-93  87-17 

Data  for  the  temperature  of  the  Charduar  Forest 
are  not  available,  but  the  following  average  figures 
for  ten  years,  for  Sibsagar,  which  lies  to  the  south- 
east of  Tezpur,  across  the  Brahmaputra  River,  will 
give  sufficiently  approximate  results  : — 

Average  annual  temperature  73°-4  F. 

Average  monthly  for  J rnuary  (lowest)...  69°  0 F. 

Average  monthly  for  July  (highest)  ...  83°'7  F. 

The  absolute  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures 
for  Sibsagar  are  not  given  in  the  meteorological  tables 
from  which  the  above  figures  are  taken,  but  quoting 
from  memory,  they  are  for  Tezpur  about  95°  and  42° 
respectively. 

The  relative  humidity  for  Sibsagar  averages  83  per 
cent.,  being  lowest  in  March,  79  per  cent.,  and  highest 
in  January,  September,  and  December,  at  85  per  cent. 

It  is  certainly  not  less  than  this  in  tho  Oharduar 
Forest,  where  the  moist  hot  atmosphere  in  the 
summer  months  resembles  that  of  a forcing  house. 
The  Charduar  Forest  contains  a vast  number  of  woody 
species,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  but  chiefly 
the  former,  nearly  pure  woods  of  Mesua  ferrea  and 
Altingia  exceha  prevail  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
fores-,  and  the  undergrowth  consists  of  dwarf  palms, 
small  bamboos,  and  evergreen  shrubs,  (Jaffea  bengalensis 
being  abundant  in  places,  whilst  cane  palms  are  found 
in  the  damper  parts  of  theforesia,  and  festoon  the 
trees  in  company  with  other  huge  climbers.  A few 
enormous  o'd  rubber-trees  are  disseminated  here  and 
there  throughout  the  forest.  Ficus  dcisiica  has  here 
been  measured  129  feet  high,  with  a girth  around 
the  principal  aerial  roots  of  138  feet,  whilst  the  girth 
of  its  crown  was  Gil  fiot. 

A-  rubber-tr.  os  cannot  stand  shade,  and  the  seedlings 
damp  off  unless  fully  exposed  to  light  and  well  drained, 
the  natural  reproductmn  of  Ficus  elastica  generally 
takes  place  in  the  forks  of  stag-headed  or  lightly 
foliaged  trees  high  up  in  the  ciown,  where  seeds  are 
left  by  birds;  and  from  such  a site  the  aerial  roots 
in  process  of  timo  de.scend  to  the  gx-ouud,  and 
develop  into  a vast  hollow  cylinder  around  ihe  foster 
stem,  which  is  speedily  inclosed  and  completely  killed 
by  the  vigorous  crown  of  the  eiiiphyte,  which  even- 
tually rcjilacea  it  in  the  forest-  In  its  epiphytic 
growth,  the  aerial  roots  of  Ficus  elastica  may  tako 
gever-il  years  to  reach  the  ground,  but,  once  well 
rooted,  nothing  can  probably  surpass  it  in  its  native 
habitat  for  rapidity  of  growth  and  vigour. 


As,  owing  to  the  above  mode  of  growth,  rubber  trees 
are  so  sparsely  scattered  in  the  Assam  forests,  and  it 
IS  thereiore  extremely  difficult  to  protect  them  from 
being  tapped  in  a wasteful  manner,  the  plan  of  concen- 
mating  them  in  artificial  plantations,  as  proposed  to  the 

Government  by  Mr.  Mann,  was  carried  out  as  follows  ; 

At  first,  attempts  were  made  to  propagate  by  cuttings, 
uu  readily,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that 

rubber-seed  germinates  freely  on  well-drained  beds 
covered  with  powdered  charocal  or  brick-dust,  and 
that  the  seedlings,  though  at  first  small  as  cress, 
grew  rapidly,  and  became  about  2 feet  high  in 
twelve  months,  and  were  much  hardier  against  drought 
thau  plants  produced  from  cuttings.  Tha  base  of 
the  stem  of  the  eeediings  swells  out  like  a carrot, 
and  this  fact,  no  doubt,  enables  them  to  tide  through 
the  dry  season  in  safety,  for,  in  spite  of  the  humi- 
dity of  the  air,  the  nearly  constant  sunshine  from 
November  till  March  is  trying  to  young  plants 
In  order  to  imitate  nature  as  much  as  possible, 
some  strong  seedling  rubber-plants  were  placed  in 
the  forks  of  trees  in  1874,  and  by  1885  only  a few 
of  them  had  reached  the  ground  and  were  growing 
most  vigorously.  ^ 

As  this  method,  though  ranch  more  economical 
than  planting  on  the'  ground,  gave  such  slow  results, 
and  it  was  found  easy  to  produce  plants  in  any  quantity 
nom  seed,  large  nurseries  were  formed,  in  which  the 
plants,  are  now  retained  until  they  are  10  feet  high 
as  smaller  plants  were  brow.sed  down  by  deer  when 
planted  out  in  the  forest.  The  planting  lines  are 
cleared  to  a breadth  of  40  feet  in  strips,  separated 
by  alternating  strips  of  untouched  forest  60  feet  wide. 

It  was  found  that  the  rubber-plants  did  not  get 
sufficient  light  with  lines  le.ss  than  40  feet  broad 
whilst  the  strips  of  forest  kept  the  soil  and  at- 
mosphere moist,  and  afforded  side  shelter  to  tha 
plants,  forcing  them  to  grow  upwards,  instead  of 
branching  out  near  the  ground.  As  this  method  in- 
volves considerable  expense  in  clearing  the  lines  and 
wastes  the  wood,  which  is  frequently  unsaleable, 
Oolonel,  now  General  Keatinge,  the  Ohief  Commis- 
sioner of  Assam,  in  1874,  directed  that  plantations 
Ficus  cldsttcci  sb.ou.ici  £ilso  b©  loS/do  in  gTfiss»l£m(i 
near  Tezpur.  It  has  been,  however,  found  thaUarge 
rubber-trees  in  Tezpur,  when  tapped,  yield  scarcely 
any  rubber,  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
rubber-trees  of  the  Charduar  Forest  being  probably 
due  to  the  greater  dampness  of  tha  atmosphere  and 
soil  m the  latter  locality,  as  compared  with  the 
Brahmaputra  Valley. 

An  area  only  of  8 acres  was  therefore  planted  out 
near  Tezpur,  whilst  the  area  of  the  Charduar  plan- 
tation in  1889,  was  1,106  acres,  and  contained  16,054 
plants,  besides  large  nurseries  with  84,000  seedlings. 

Local  Governments  in  India,  which  have  to  find  funds 
for  all  sorts  of  administrative  purposes,  are  naturally 
inclined  to  economize,  and  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  when 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam,  about  ten  years  ago 
proposed  to  stop  further  work  on  the  Charduar  plan- 
tation, but  this  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Dr.  Sohlich 
the  Inspector-General  of  Forests,  and  at  his  advice* 
the  Government  of  India  directed  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  plantation.  Apparently,  however,  little 
progress  was  made  between  1881  and  1888,  when  an 
additional  area  of  63  acres  was  planted  up.  Regard- 
ing the  growth  of  the  plants,  the  following  figures 
taken  from  Mr.  Mann’s  report  on  the  Assam  forest 
administration  for  1838-89,  give  the  average  height 
and  ginh,  up  to  April  1889,  of  50  trees  in  each  year’s 
planting ; — 

Average . Growth  since  last 


Year  when 

year. 

planted. 

Height. 

Girth. 

Height. 

Girth. 

1874-75 

ft.  lU. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft. 

in. 

61  11 

11  5 

6 1 

0 

9 

1875-70 

57  6 

7 10 

5 2 

0 

6 

1876-77 

55  10 

7 5 

3 7 

0 

6 

1877-78 

53  9 

5 11 

5 3 

0 

7 

1878-79 

46  2 

4 6 

4 0 0 

6 

1879-80 

44  10 

5 2 

5 9 1 

2 

1880-81 

38  7 

4 2 

6 7 0 

8 
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Thus,  we  see  that  the  present  average  an- 
nual growth  in  height  and  girth,  taken  from  350 
plants,  are  respectively  5 feet  2 inches  and  8 itiche?. 

In  the  small  Tezpur  plautadon,  where  there  are  now 
794  plints,  all  of  1874,  the  average  height  and  girth 
are  47  feet  3 inches  and  10  feet  10  iuches  respec- 
tively, the  average  growth  in  one  year  being  4 feet 
4 iuches  in  height. 

The  up-keep  of  the  planUtiou  consists  chiefly  in 
clearing  the  lines  round  the  plants,  but  four  years 
after  planting  the  undergrowth  is  well  kept  down  by 
the  shade  of  the  rubber-trees. 

Experimental  tappings  were  made  in  1883  and  1884 
on  50  natural  grown  rubber-trees  in  the  Obarduar 
Forest,  the  total  yield  being  438  pounds  in  1883,  and 
206  pounds  in  1884,  giving  an  average  yearly  yield 
of  pounds  per  tree.  Further  information  re- 
garding the  yield  of  rubber  from  trees  in  the  Assam 
forests  would  doubtless  be  procurable  irom  the  Assam 
Forest  Office,  as  well  as  statistics  of  the  cost  of  the 
plantations,  which  are  not  given  in  the  papers  at 
present  before  me.  W.  11.  Fishee. 

— Nature,  Cooper’s  Hill  College,  February  18. 

COTTON  AT  AVATTEOAMA. 

Sir, — I was  mcerested  in  your  article  appearing  in 
this  morning’s  paper  on  the  cotton  euterprize. 

I have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Captain 
Gwatkin’s  Estate  at  AVattegama  where  he  has  planted 
over  200  acres  of  cotton,  meant  principally  as  shade 
for  cocoa.  Most  of  this  cotton  is  from  New  Orleans 
seed  with  a sprinkling  of  Sea  Island.  The  greater 
part  was  planted  towards  the  end  of  September  last, 
and  during  the  month  of  February  19,000  lb.  of  seed 
cotton  was  taken  from  the  trees,  worth  about  7 cents, 
per  lb,  Pickiug  was  continued  this  mouth  at  about 
the  same  rate  until  the  rams  came,  when  the  plants 
began  to  throw  out  leaves  end  fresh  blossom. 

If  the  rain  will  now  cease  there  must  be  another 
heavy  crop  during  Aiaril  and  May,  and  probably  a 
heavier  crop  after  the  S.  AV.  Monsoon.  This  cotton 
has  had  the  advantage  of  land  thorougtdy  cleaned 
and  kept  weeded.  Captain  Gwatkin  has  done  every- 
thing thoroughly  well,  and  he  will  be  well  rcpaiii. 
He  has  a large-sized  double  acting  knife  roller  gin 
with  engine,  and  is  doing  his  own  ginning.  The 
Spinning  and  AA^eaving  Co.  has  bought  the  whole  crop, 
and  the  seed  is  being  sold  in  the  di.strict  for 
K3  per  cwt. 

The  cotton  is  beautifully  clean  and  free  from  stains; 
and  is  in  every  way  a credit  to  the  grower  and  the 
district. 

I .am  sure  European  Planters  would  find  it  worth 
while  to  grow  cotton  for  shade.  It  grows  very  quickly 
and  gives  quick  returns. 

For  natives  it  ought  to  be  very  suitable,  but  for 
them  I should  recommend  the  Kidney  kind  if  ssed 
could  be  obtained.  It  will  grow  almoit  anywhere,  is 
hardy,  bears  well,  and'  is  perennial.  The  Spinning 
and  AVeaving  Co.  can  buy  all  clean  cotton  grown 
either  from  America,  Kidney  or  Egyptian  seed.  The 
Sea  Island  kind  is  too  long  in  the  staple  for  our  use, 
and  unless  specially  fine  and  regular  in  length  and 
colour  does  not  sell  well  in  England. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Colombo,  Ma,rch  18th  1891,  H.  Atkinson. 

— Local  “Independent.” 

Lonoea'ity  of  Tea. — It  is  interesting  to  he 
reminded  that  Chinese  tea  “crofters’’  or  gar- 
deners regard  their  tea  bushes  even  when  a 
hundred  years  old  or  over,  as  still  far  from  being 
beyond  bearing.  Many  of  them  say  that  tea  never 
requires  renewal  but  will  go  on,  like  Tennyson’s 
brook,  “forever.’’ 

Tea  in  Uva. — A Dimbula  planter  who  has  been 
visiting  Uva  is  loud  in  praise  of  the  splendid 
growth  of  ton  and  especially  the  lino  widespreading 
bushes  he  saw  in  Ilaputale  and  Badulla  districts. 
The  plucking  surface  on  individual  bashes  will,  he 
thinks,  be  much  larger  in  Uva  as  a rulo  than 
elsewhere  in  Ceylon. 


STRUCTURE  AS  A GUIDE  TO 
CULTIVATORS  OF  PALMS. 

AVe  have  been  favoured  with  a note  on  the  struc- 
ture  of  Palms  in  relation  to  their  cultural  requirements, 
which  orgii'.ally  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  ddla  B. 
iSocieta  Toscana  di  Orticidtura,  oud  which  is  amply 
worth  bringing  before  our  readers  : 

“ Italy  is  one  among  the  lew  States  of  Europe  which, 
by  virtue  of  its  climatic  conditions,  has  been  able  to 
extend  hospitality  to  a very  considerable  number  of 
species  of  that  princely  family — the  Palm.  With  the 
dwarf  indigenous  form  (Chamasrops  humilia,  L.j, 
there  has  been  associated  for  centuries  the  majestic 
Pheonix  dactylitera,  L.,  but  it  is  only  during  the 
last  decade  that,  through  the  general  march  of  horti- 
culture and  the  special  efforts  of  enthusiastic 
amateurs,  about  40  species  have  beeu  successfully 
introduced  into  thosa  looslities  specially  favoured  by 
nature  with  mildness  of  climate.  The  Italian  horti- 
cuUurist  cannot  find  greater  satisfacdon  than  in  care- 
fully and  iutelligontly  studying  the  requirements  of 
this  plaut,  in  order  that  he  may  treat  them  in  a 
suitable  manner.  Let  ua  begin  by  observiug  the 
Date  p dm  (Phoenix  daotylifera,  L.).  A well-known 
Arab  saying  give.s  briefly  the  requremeuts  for  Date- 
palm  culture  in  the  words,  ‘ Feet  in  the  water,  the 
head  in  the  fire.’ 

“ If  we  substitute  sunshine  for  fire,  wo  may,  to  bo 
consistent,  reader  water  as  moist  soil,  especially 
since  this  Palm  is  certainly  no  aquatic  plant,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  suffers  from  excess  of  moisture  at  the 
root,  unless  the  soil  be  naturally  porous  and  sandy. 
From  this  we  might  proceed  to  argue  that  a moist 
.sod  is  indispensable  to  the  life  of  the  Date  Palm, 
but  this  conclusioa  is  far  from  being  in  accordance 
with  our  knowledge  of  the  facts.  We  find  rather  in 
the  Pncouix  dactyiifeia,  as  in  many  other  plants 
long  aooiimutised,  a capacity  to  adapt  itself  to  diverse 
cirouinstaacrs,  in  which  it  may  have  been  forced  to 
live,  provided  only  tnat  the  temperature  permit 
(minimum  25°  to  26°  Fahr.,  i.e.,  6°  to  7°  frost) 
modifying  its  structure  according  to  the  local  cou- 
ditious.  Examining  the  structure  of  its  leaves,  wo 
find  that  these  are  iu  every  part  so  constructed  as 
to  receive,  hold,  aud  conduct  to  the  stem  the  atmo- 
spheric moisture  which  falls  upon  them  in  the  form 
of  dew  or  rain.  In  fact,  it  may  be  observed  that 
every  leaflet  adhering  to  the  rachis  is  moulded  to 
the  form  of  a V'Shaped  chanuel,  in  which  a film  of 
dew,  however  thin,  concentrates  itself  in  drops,  which, 
arriving  at  the  base  of  the  leaflet  (furnished  with  a 
gland  probably  able  to  absorb  a minute  quantity  of 
water)  find  their  way  down  the  leaf  to  the  trunk. 
The  leaf  itself  is  provided  with  shallow  flutings,  both 
upon  its  upper  aud  its  lower  surfaces,  by  which 
more  or  less  quickly  (according  to  the  inclination) 
they  again  discharge  themselves  upon  the  trunk. 
The  dense  fibrous  coat  which  clothes  the  stein  is 
designed  for  three  distinct  functions,  viz.,  to  defend 
the  young  leaves  against  inclemency  of  the  weather  ; 
to  shield  the  trunk  not  yet  arrived  at  the  indurated 
stage  from  bruises ; aud  finally  to  absorb  and  retain 
the  water  received  from  the  leaves  to  the  furtherance 
of  vegetation  throughout  the  plant. 

“ A phenomenon  most  deserving  of  attention  on 
dewy  mornings  is  the  appearance  of  sparkling  drops 
chasing  one  another  down  the  leaves  towards  the 
centre  of  the  plant,  so  that  the  thick  web  upon  the 
trunk  becomes  perfectly  saturated  with  moisture, 
whereas  the  bark  of  other  trees  remains  almost  com. 
pletely  dry.  This  faculty  of  appropriation  of  moisture 
from  the  air  explains  why  the  Date  Palm — which 
might  be  callau  a ‘ dew-funnel  ’ — can  grow  in  places 
deficient  in  water,  so  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned. 
The  inner  layer  of  fibre  becomes  rotten,  little  by 
little,  owing  to  the  lu'oseuco  of  the  water  introduced 
by  the  leaves,  becoming  thus  reduced  to  vegetable 
inoubl,  winch  is  ki-pt  in  its  place  by  the  exterior 
web  or  fiiires  yet  remaining  intact,  and  ah  o,  indeed, 
by  the  dried  leaves  which  hang  from  the  stem.  To 
this  mould,  formed  out  of  the  fibre  of  the  plant  itself, 
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is  added  sand  carried  by  the  wind.  By  means  of 
this  atmosphei'ic  agency  and  that  of  birds,  seeds  of 
small  plants  are  very  often  introduced,  which,  by 
growing  as  well  as  possible,  under  the  ciroumstanc8=^, 
increase  the  bulk  of  earth  around  the  truiik. 

“ In  time  of  drought,  the  Palm,  not  deriving  suf- 
ficient nourishment  from  its  terrestrial  roots,  will 
put  forth  aerial  ones  numerous  enough  to  sustain 
itself  with  the  assistance  of  this  humus  and  the 
nightly  dews. 

“Glancing  now  at  the  other  kinds  of  Palm,  e.y., 
genus  Cocos,  we  find  very  difEerent--I  may  say  en- 
tirely opposite — characteristics.  In  these  everything 
indicates  their  absolute  dependence  upon  the  soil 
in  which  they  live.  In  truth,  their  leaflets  and  their 
rachides  instead  of  being  conduit-shaped,  \/,  as  in 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  are  the  very  reverse— convex, 
or  fashioned  like  a roofing  tile,  Aj  in  suebj  a manner 
that  rainwater  and  dew  fall  from  them  to  the  ground. 
The  sparse  fibrous  material  at  the  base  of  these  leaves 
evidently  serves  only  for  resistance  or  the  defence 
of  the  leavas  against  impetuous  wind.s.  Purtherraora 
their  stems  are  not  capable  of  putting  forth  aerial 
roots,  as  Is  the  case  with  the  Data  Palm.”— L.  Winier, 
Bordighera. — GavdeMdTs^  ChvoniclG. 

.1^1  — 

TEA  AND  COFFEE  SUBSTITUTES. 

{Continued  from  page  6?4)- 
Caprifoliace.®. 

40.  Triostmm  perfoliatum,  L. — An  herbaceous  plant 
of  Noith  America,  where  it  is  known  as  wild  coffee, 
fever  root,  or  wild  Ipecacuanha.  The  hard  seeds 
when  roasted  and  ground  are  said  to  be  a good  substi- 
tute for  coffee, 

41.  Yihitrnum  dilatatum,  Thuub.— Ibis  plant  was 
first  noticed  as  the  source  of  a peculiar  kind  of  tea  in  a 
report  in  1885  by  Mr,  Alexander  Hosie,  of  a journey 
through  Central  Tsu-oh’uan.  It  was  noticed  in  a 
communication  by  myself  to  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle 
for  September  26,  1885,  p.  403,  and  to  make  these 
notes  more  complete,  I reproduce  it  here.  Eef^ring 
to  the  discovery  of  this  tea  by  Mr.  Baber,  Mr  Hosie 
says  “ If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  he  (Mr  Baber) 
was  regaled  by  a priest  on  Mount  0-mei,  with  tea 
possessing  both  the  flavour  of  milk  and  sugar.  It 
may  have  been  in  the  very  Temple  on  the  moun- 
tain’s side,  in  which  I am  now  writing,  that  Mr. 
Baber  was  agreeably  turprised.  At  any  rate,  I am 
sipping  an  infusion,  which  is,  without  doubt,  sweet, 
and  which  is  declared  by  the  priest  to  be  brewed 
from  a naturally-prepared  tea-leaf.  It  is  a large 
dark-brown  leaf,  and  is  very  sweet  when  chewed. 
The  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  whom  I 
first  questioned  regarding  this  tea,  asserted  that 
the  leaves  were  sweet  because  they  were  first  steeped 
in  molasses;  but  the  balances  of  evidence,  as  I have 
since  found  from  extensive  enquiry,  is  against  such 
artificial  preparation.  The  tree  is  said  to  grow  in  only 
one  gorge  on  tbe  mountain,  whence  the  leaves  are 
brought  for  sale.”  ^Y■e  are  indebted_  to  Mr.  Hosie 
for  a sample  of  this  tea,  which  consists  of  the  entire 
leaf  rolled  up  loosedy  into  little  balls,  and  almost 
black  in  colour.  Upon  chewing  a portion  of  a leaf, 
it  was  found  to  be  decidedly  sweet,  with  a strong 
suspicion  of  liquorice  rather  than  molasses,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Hosie.  Upon  soaking  the  leaves  and  flat- 
tening them  out,  lliey  were  found  to  be  those  of 
Viburnum  dilatatum.  Thumb.  To  prove  that  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  possessed  no  natural  sweetness, 
we  obtained  a few  loaves  from  a growing  plant  and 
driel  them,  and  found  that  ueithor  in  their  fresh, 
and  still  Icfs  in  their  dried  state,  have 

marked  flavour.  Moreover,  tho  leaves  of  the  Mount 
0-mei  'Tea  are  transparent,  as  if  they  had  been 
steeped  in  some  solution,  while  those  which  I 
gathered  and  dried  are  opaque,  and  yet  retain  their 
green  colour.  It  seems  certain,  then,  that  this  sin- 
gular tea  owes  iti  sweetiies.'*  to  some  foreign  substiiuce, 
as  slated  by  “the  people  at  the  bo' tom  of  the 
mouutiin,  and  that  subslance  may  bo  molatses,  but 
ja  iu  all  prqbftblity  liquorice.” 


Rubiace®. 

42.  Oxyantlius  Gerrardii,  Loud — Under  the  name  of 
Wild  Coffee  from  Natal,  there  are  some  Iruits  of  this 
plant  in  the  Kew  Museum.  These  fruits  are  about 
the  s'ze  of  a C offee  berry,  aud  contain  about 
six  hard  brown  seels,  somewhat  resembling  iu 
size  aud  appearance  a small  shrivel'ed  sweat  Pea. 
They  are,  however,  horny,  like  tbe  true  coffee,  and 
upon  roasting  give  off  a burnt-like  odour ; this, 
howevir,  might  be  more  fragrant  if  carefully  done  in 
a closed  and  revolving  vessel,  and  considering  thit 
the  plant  is  a near  ally  to  the  true  coffee,  it  might 
perhaps  be  made  a useful  substitute. 

4?.  Diplospora  Spheeroonrpa,  Datz  — A small  Indian 
tree  of  the  Wesiern  Peninsula  or  the  Western 
Ghats,  from  Bombay  southward.  It  seems  to  be 
known  as  Jungle  Coffee  in  Ootacamund,  and  the  fruits, 
which  in  shape  and  size  are  like  a coffee  berry,  con- 
tains a number  of  small  seeds,  which  upon  roasting 
develop  a strong  aroma  like  coffee,  and  when  ground 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  genuine  coffee. 
Samples  of  fruits  end  the  prepared  coffee  are  shown 
iu  the  Kew  Museum. — John  E.  Jackson,  Museum, 
Kew. — Gardeners’  Chronicle. 


Our  Labour  Supply, — We  confess  to  greater 
anxiety  than  wa  felt  at  the  opening  of  ihe  year 
as  to  a suliiaient  supply  of  labour  for  our  growing 
tea  industry.  The  news  of  distress  in  Southern 
India  made  us  then  feel  sure  that  Ceylon  would 
ba  favoured  with  a large  influx  of  coolies  and 
that  the  usual  flow  back  would  be  very  much 
diminished.  But  the  very  latest  return,  that  up  to 
the  end  ot  February  last,  shows  no  fewer  than  10,007 
departures  against  only  6 545  arrivals,  and  from 
different  planting  districts  come  complaints  of 
“ crimping,”  unsettlement  of  Kanganies,  &e.,  sura 
signs  of  labour  being  in  keen  request.  One  ex- 
planation given  of  coolies  not  coming  to  Ceylon  so 
freely  as  was  expected  is  that  they  are  now  leav- 
ing Southern  India  for  other  countries — Burma, 
The  Straits,  West  Indies  &c. — far  more  freely  than 
they  used  to  do.  This  is  a point  on  which  the 
Planters’  Association  might  well  make  enquiry. 

Tea  Transport  and  Final  Tea  Preparation 
NEAB  Colombo.— Our  planting  “ Visitor”  propounded 
an  idea  in  his  letter  [see  page  725]  which  is  enough 
to  frighten  Mr.  Pearce  out  of  his  propriety,— to 
make 

— each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 

Like  quills  upon  tho  fretful  porcupine  ! 

It  is  nothing  less  than  that  the  carriage  by  rail  up- 
country  of  tea-boxes,  hoop-iron,  lead  lining,  and  all 
the  etceteras,  including  a great  deal  of  machinery, 
should  be  dispensed  with  1 [What  would  become  of 
the  railway  revenue  then  ?]  And  that  tea  in  a semi- 
prepared  state  should  be  forwarded  in  air-tight 
bags  to  the  vicinity  of  Colombo— some  of  our 
stores,  at  any  rate,  are  supposed  to  be  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  sea  air — and  there 
finally  prepared  with  a refiring  and  then  packed 
in  thd  boxes  for  despatch  to  England.  Thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  in  the  Colombo 
district,  would  rejoice  in  the  revival  of  a Prepar- 
ing and  Packing  Industry  of  this  kind,  and  the 
division  of  labour  might  no  doubt,  be  a great 
relief  to  harassed  estate  managers  upcountry, 
especially  at  a time  when  labour  is  by  no  means 
too  plentiful.  But  we  much  fear  the  realization 
of  “■  Visitor’s  ” thought,  is  still  far  off.  An  experi- 
ment to  some  extent  in  sending  down  tea  leaf  by 
rail  to  a Colombo  store  has  been  tried,  but  with 
results  not  encouraging  to  any  extension  ot  the 
business.  The  case  might  be  different  with  par- 
tially prepared  tea  in  air-tight  bags,  and  at  any 
rate  there  can  be  no  harm  in  making  a trial, 
rnaUjrC  the  General  Manager  1 
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To  the  Editor, 


COFFEE  FREE  PROM  DISEASE:  SHOULD 

SEED  BE  GOT  FOR  CEYLON  ? 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  March  2. 

Dbab  Sik, — 1 have  juet  read  a paragraph  in 
your  Overland  Observer  of  5th  Feb,  on  the  " Re. 
vival  of  r’offee”  (in  Ceylon);  and  thinking  it 
might  be  of  value  to  those  about  to  plant  ooffee 
again  and  knowing  the  interest  you  take  in 
such  matters.  I venture  to  state  that  I have  seen 
in  my  travels  sinoe  I left  Ceylon,  twelve  months 
ago,  fine  healthy  Liberian  ooffee  trees,  untopped 
and  bearing  a large  orop,  grown  in  a oountry 
absolutely  free  from  leaf  disease.  I have  as  well 
seen  Coffee  arabiea,  where  there  is  no  disease  of 
any  kind,  Hemileia  vastatrix  included,  and  I would 
be  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know  if  seed  from 
such  trees  would  be  required  in  Ceylon,  as  I can, 

I believe  procure  some  ; at  the  same  time  would 
be  glad  to  know  the  best  means  of  packing  the 
seed  as  thiy  would  be  perhaps  five  weeks  in  transit. 
—Yours  faithfully,  0.  P.  ATKINSON. 

[As  Mr.  Atkinson  is  returning  to  Ceylon  in  April, 
there  can  certainly  be  no  harm  in  his  bringing 
some  of  the  coffee  seed  he  refers  to — though  we 
should  not  recommend  his  investing  in  much.  It 
should  be  packed  in  charcoal.  Seed  from  coffee  trees 
free  of  disease — Mocha  and  Liberian — was  freely  im- 
ported into  Ceylon  in  the  “ seventies,”  by  Oapt. 
Bayley  among  others  : but  the  resulting  plants  were 
at  once  oovered.  with  Hemileia  vastatrix. — Ed.  T.A.~\ 


INDIAN  TEA  EXPORTS. 

Indian  Tea  Association,  Calcutta,  March  10th. 

Deab  Sir, — The  General  Committee  have  the 
pleasure  to  hand  you  their  usual  Monthly  Return  of 
shipments  of  tea  from  Calcutta,  and  also  a Return 
of  Exports  of  Ceylon  Tea  for  four  years  up  to  the 
23rd  February  1891  : — 

Expobts  OB'  Indian  Tea  Feom  Calcutta. 


1891 

1890 

1889 

lb. 

lb. 

Ib. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  in 
Feb.  

3,988.534 

5,833,908 

4,433,655 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 
from  1st  May  to  28th 
Feb. 

96,944,877 

94,963,710 

91,260,140 

Exports  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  Feb.  ... 

203,47 

177,049 

105,765 

Exports  to  Aiistralia  and 
New  Zealand  from  1st 
May  to  28th  Feb. 

4,648,267 

3,382,011 

2,856,538 

Exports  to  America  in 
Feb. 

13,152 

212 

12,375 

Exports  to  America  from 
1st  May  to  ‘28th  Feb.  ... 

131,662 

164,697 

155,784 

Exports  to  otlier  places  in 
Feb.  

113,611 

62,034 

97,256 

Exports  to  other  places 
from  1st  May  to  28th 
Feb.  

1,081,276 

1,392,004 

854,978 

Total  Exports  from  1st 
May  to  28th  Feb. 

102,7'19,829 

99,902,422 

95,127,440 

— Yours  faithfully,  S.  E.  J.  CLARKE,  Secretary. 


SALT  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PUEPOSFS  : 
In  Coconut  Cultivation  Especially. 

Veyanands,  March  12th. 

Dear  Sm, — I mean  this  to  be  *n  appes'  to  the  daily 
newspape  a to  help  me  to  secure  for  the  agriculturist 
‘lit  on  s,  cial  terms,  I may  mention  at  the  ouisett 
I am  not  personally  iuterssted  in  the  subject 
My  interest  in  it  is  indirect.  Mv  objects  are  (I)  to 
benefit  Agiiculturo ; (2)  the  rovoi'Ue. 
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Before  I proceed  to  discuss  the  subject,  it  is  nees8» 
esry  to  say  that  it  was  discussed  ail  nauseam  about  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  when  I started  it.  The  then 
Governor  or  his  advisers  did  cot  seem  inclined  to  make 
the  concession  prayed  for.  My  reviving  it  so  soon 
after  will,  I trust,  be  looked  upon  as  a measure  of  my 
earnestness  on  the  subject,  of  my  belief,  by  the  light 
of  experience  and  observation,  of  its  very  great  value 
in  agriculture  under  certain  circumstances,  and  of  my 
I determination  to  do  what  I can  to  obtain  the  conces* 
sion  from  the  Government. 

Of  the  value  of  salt  in  agriculture  there  are  no  two 
questions.  On  its  value  in  coconut  Cultivation  it  would 
be  absurd  to  dilate.  But  I am  forced  to  it,  as  those 
who  joined  in  the  discussion  when  I started  it  before, 
taking  their  stand  on  works  on  Agricultural  Chemistry 
which  treat  chiefly  on  the  cultivation  of  roots,  grasses 
and  cereals  in  European  countries,  argued  that  as 
these  state  that  the  small  quantity  of  salt  discovered 
in  the  ashes  of  plants  is  invariably  conveyed  to  the 
soil  by  natural  agencies,  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that,  in  our  little  island,  swept  as  it  is  by  both  mon- 
soons, there  can  be  an  insuffloienoy  of  salt  in  the  soil, 
and  this  argument  is  extended  to  inland  districts  under 
coconut  cultivation,  where,  it  is  contended,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  supply  salt  by  artificial  means  1 Argu- 
ments such  as  these  can  be  used  only  by  those  who 
blindly  follow  the  dicta  of  science,  without  adapting 
them  to  varying  circumstances. 

As  we  all  know,  the  home  of  the  coconut  palm  is 
where  the  “sad  sea  waves”  break  at  its  very  roots.  With- 
out entering  on  the  vexed  question  as  to  whether  the 
East  or  the  West  is  the  original  home  of  the  palm, 

I may  state,  what  everyone  will  accede  to,  that  the 
natural  home  of  the  plant  is  by  the  sea  shore,  and 
that  its  extension  to  uninhabited  coasts  was  by  the 
agency  of  waves  and  currents.  Its  cultivation  inland 
was  the  work  of  man. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  natural  conditions  under 
which  the  palm  grows  and  aye,  flourishes.  It  grows 
on  a perfectly  free  soil  through  which  the  roots  roam 
unrestricted  in  search  of  food  and  water  ; (2)  in  situa- 
tion where  the  downward  roots  have  a perennial  supply 
of  water ; (3)  in  a soil  impregnated  with  salt  ; and 
(4)  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  saline  spray.  Now 
we  all  know,  or  at  least  ought  to  know,  that  in  cul- 
tivating a plant  or  tree  we  ought,  as  far  as  lies  in 
our  power,  to  conform  in  everything  to  the  natural 
conditions  under  which  it  grows,  if  we  wish  to  cul- 
tivate it  successfully.  Of  course,  it  is  not  always 
po8.?ible  to  conform  in  every  particular  with  its  natural 
requirements  ; but  the  process  by  which  trees  or  plants 
adapt  themselves  to  their  surroundings  is  a slow  ope 
and  by  no  means  violent.  In  process  of  time  a tree 
can  be  made  to  grow  under  conditions  which  to  it  are 
unnatural,  but  not  all  at  once. 

When  the  cultivation  of  coconuts  was  first  under- 
taken in  this  island,  it  was  on  the  seashore.  It  was 
gradually  extended  inland,  but  on  the  seuborde  where 
the  four  natural  conditions  I enumerated  existed,  though 
in  a modified  degree,  but  where  the  soil  being  chiefly 
alluvial  was  far  richer  than  on  the  almost  pure  sand 
of  the  sea-shore.  As  the  low-lying  lands  on  the  sea- 
borde  became  exhausteil,  the  cultivation  was  carried 
further  and  further  inland,  till  at  the  pre^enr  time 
coconuts  are  cultivaied  under  conditions  which  do 
not  conform  in  any  one  particular  with  the  natural  oon- 
ditious  under  which  it  grows  It  is  cultivated  in  stiff 
ol.ays,  gravels  and  cabooks,  where  water  is  seldom 
or  never  within  reacn  of  the  downward  roots,  and 
where  neither  the  soil  nor  the  atmosphere  is  largely 
charged  with  salt. 

That  the  coconut  tree  resents  the  gross  violation 
of  its  requirements,  all  will  agree  who  will  intelli- 
gently compare  trees  as  they  grow,  say  in  Colombo, 
and  as  they  are  grown  even  in  the  nu  it  bighiy  favoured 
districts  inland.  For  a comparison  to  be  of  any  value, 
it  must  bo  made  between  trees  growing  on  soil  of 
equal  ricliuess.  But  if  it  be  in  <le  between  trees 
growing  on  rich  and  poor  soils,  ! ■ " if  it  be  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  then  we  may  well  sl..y  to  inquire  the 
reason  why.  I think  it  will  be  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  the  soil  of  the  Oiniminon  Gardens  at  Oolombe  i.s 
about  the  poorest,  if  not  the  poorest,  to  l.e  me'  ith 
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in  the  ne’ehhonrhood.  It  is  what  is  described  as  a 
hungry  soil,  is  very  poor  in  organic  matter,  and  ow. 
ine  to  its  composition  has  very  little  retentive  or 
capillary  powers.  And  in  many  parts  of  the  Cinnamon 
Gardens  a layer  of  hard  sandstone  underlies  the  sand 
at  a few  feet  depth,  and  has  to  be  broken  through 
to  make  holes  for  plants  to  be  put  down,  A com- 
parison between  trees  growing  on  such  a soil,  with 
those  growing  generally  in  the  most  highly  favoured 
of  Inland  districts,  will  therefore  be  a crucial  one.  I 
have  a tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  inland  districts 
where  coconuts  grow,  and  I think  have  visited  all, 
if  not  nearly  all,  the  crack  estates.  As  a result  of 
very  close  and  careful  observation,  I unhesitatingly 
say  that,  taken  as  a whole,  the  trees  in  the  Cinnamon 
G»>-den“  are,  for  habits  of  growth  and  prndue^-iveness, 
Buperinr  to  those  in  the  best  inland  districts  I have 
yisi<-ed. 

It  will  be  useful  to  enquire  into  the  reason  for 
this,  hut  the  results  will  be  purelv  inferential,  for  un- 
fortunately I cannot  lay  claim  to  any  but 
the  most  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  the 

principles  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.  But  I do 
lay  claim  to  the  close  observation  which 
I have  brought  to  bear  on  a tolerable  know- 
ledge of  practical  agriculture.  To  be  concise : I 
think  the  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  Cinnamon  Gardens,  an  exact  counterpart  of  two 
of  the  natural  conditions  under  which  coconuts  grow 
is  to  be  met  within  a free  soil  and  easy  acc''sa  of  the 
roots  to  water,  while  the  atmosphere  and  soil  of  the 
Cinnamon  Gardens  can  never  he  wholly  devoid  of  salt, 
and  in  the  S.-W.  monsoon  months  must  be  charged 
with  it.  This  is  the  inference  I draw  from  a com- 
parison of  the  growth  and  habits  of  the  trees  in  the 
poor  sandy  soil  of  the  Cinnamon  Gardens  with  those 
grown  in  the  rich,  and  in  some  instances,  alluvial  soil 
inland. 

Abundance  of  moisture  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  the  coconut  palm.  The  palm  is  a huge 
pumping  machine  for  sending  up  water  for  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  its  nuts.  An  examination  of 
the,  roots  will  show  how  admirably  adapted  they  are 
for  this  piirnose.  The  trunk  too  is  a soft  spongy  mas° 
reeking  with  moisture.  An  examination  of  the  fronds 
and  their  disposition  will  show  that  nature  intended 
them  to  act  as  so  many  dnots  to  catch  and  carry 
'rain  water  down  the  stem  to  the  roots.  It  ought,  there- 
fore. to  he  the  aim  of  the  sk'lful  agriculturist,  whenever 
coconuts  are  grown  in  sitnations  where  moistures  does 
not  abound,  to  aid  nature  to  obtain  the  necessary 
moisture. 

As  I said  more  than  once  before,  the  habits  of  trees 
grown  in  the  inland  d'stricts  are  quite  different  from 
those  growing  on  the  se«horde.  The  most  noticeable  is 
their  inability  to  support  their  hunches  of  fruits  without 
artificial  aid.  Props  to  support  hunches  are  the  exception 
on  the  seaborde,  but  the  rule  inland.  Bunches,  however 
small  they  may  he,  invariably  snap  at  the  stem  if  not 
propped  up  when  the  nuts  are  a few  months  old.  This 
till  the  trees  arrive  at  maturity  at  20  years  of  age  and 
over.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  ? I hazarded  the 
guess  that  it  may  be  owing  to  a deficiency  of  silica, 
for  that  constituent  is  necessary  to  stiffen  all  forms 
of  vegetation.  Against  this  has  been  trinraphantlv 
quoted  recent  experiments  of  cereals  grown  in  soils 
devoid  of  silica  and  yet  having  their  stems  stiff.  I 
cannot  see  how  these  experiments  affect  the  question 
at  issue.  In  theaain'’ "'ay  that  earthy  matter  imparts 
to  bones  their  hai-ilmss,  so  does  silica  to  vegetable 
matter.  It  toughens  and  strengthens  vegetable  tissues, 
and  remember  the  strain  the  stem  of  a coconut  bunch 
has  to  bear  is  infinitely  more,  proportionately,  than 
that  of  the  atom  of  cereals.  A ynnng  coconut  weighs 
from  If)  to  1.5  lb.  and  bunches  with  10  to  20  nuts  are 
not  i;xoi  jitional.  A simple  snm  in  multiplication  will 
at  once  give  us  an  idea  of  the  weight  the  stem  of  a 
bunch  has  to  support.  I will  not  anticipate  what  I 
will  sav  hereafter  by  mentioning  bow  the  supply  of 
hiliealea  can  ho  increased.  Another  bad  habit  of  cnco- 
nut  trees  grown  inland,  ia  their  inability  to  support  I 
th'ir  fronds  as  soon  as  dry  weather  sets  in.  This  I 
may  bo  due  as  much  to  doficiency  of  silica,  as  it,  un-  j 
d'  ubtcdly  is  te  an  insuffioiencr  of  moisture,  to  the 


balance  between  evaporation  at  the  leaves  and  ahsorp- 
tion  at  the  roots  being  disturbed.  At  this  season  of 
the  year,  the  drooping  of  branches  and  the  dropping 
of  nuts  inland  is  nsnal  An  old  Sinhalese  man  lately 
mentioned  to  me,  as  proof  of  the  severity  of  the  drought 
recently  on  the  seahorde,  the  dropping  of  nuts  from 
old  tree",  a oironmstanee  not  within  his  experience 
previou'ly.  This  is  not  uncommon  inland,  and  is 
instanced  to  prove  how  important  water  is  to  the 
coconut  tree. 

These  remarks,  for  the  length  of  which  I apologize, 
are  introductory  to  my  subject,  which  I shall  treat 
of  in  a future  communication.  Till  then  I crave  a 
suspension  of  editorial  comment. — Yours  truly,  B. 

THE  ADVEETISEMENT  FOR  CEYLON  TEA 

THROUGH  GARTMORE  TEA  SELLING  AT 
£10  12s  6d  PER  LB. 

London,  E.C.,  March  13th. 

Dear  Sir,— You  will  see  by  our  circular  the 
remarkable  price  (£10  12s  6d  per  lb.)  we  realized 
nt  public  auction  for  a little  lot  of  Gartmore  tea. 
Wc  send  you  cuttings  from  the  London  press  on  the 
subject  as  they  may  interest  your  readers  and 
show  how  much  good  is  done  to  Ceylon  tea  by  the 
attention  of  the  publio  being  called  to  the  splendid 
quality  that  can  he  produced  if  they  are  willing  to 
pay  something  oyer  the  usual  Is  8d  per  lb.  to  2s 
per  lb, — We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfu’ly, 

GOW,  WILSON  & STANTON. 


In  addition  to  the  Times  from  which  a quotation 
was  made  in  our  London  Letter  on  Monday,  the 
other  leading  newspapers  in  London  have  published 
articles  referring  to  the  extraodinarilv  high  price  of 
£10  12s  6d  per  lb.  realised  at  the  recent  sale 
of  Gartmore  tea  in  Mincing  Lane.  The  Daily  News 
alluding  to  the  sale  says: — “Probably  never  been 
heard  of  until  yesterday  even  in  the  early  days  of 
the  importation  of  the  leaf  ; though,  of  course,  if  the 
i^ifference  in  the  value  of  money  is  considered,  the 
auparentlv  lower  prices  of  the  days  when  tea  was 
flt  its  dearest  would  be  found  to  be  in  reality  very 
much  higher.  The  price  ranged  from  61  to  10?  in 
these  early  days.  When  Garway  wrote  that  tea,  in 
respect  of  its  scarceness  and  dearness,  ‘ hath  been 
only  used  as  a regalia  in  high  treatments  and  en- 
tertainments, and  presents  made  thereof  to  princes 
and  grandees,’  it  was  sold  to  the  publio  at  from  15s  to 
50s  a pound.  The  East  India  Company’s  presents 
of  tea  to  Charles  II.  in  1664  cost  them  50s.  Quite 
recently  some  special  tea  was  sold  at  only  half-a- 
crown  less  than  61  a pound,  and,  on  being  resold  at 
about  11.,  was  talked  of  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
day.  Now  that  a price  of  over  ten  guineas  has  been 
reached  we  may’ask,  are  we  on  the  eve  of  a repetition 
of  the  tulip  mania,  with  tea  instead  of  tulips  as  the 
craze." 

In  an  article  which  apneared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
it  is  said; — “ In  the  olden  times  connoisseurs  paid 
fancy  prices  for  rare  vintages  of  port  or  claret.  Nowa- 
days the  taste  seems  to  have  changed,  and  tea  takes 
the  place  of  wine  in  Ihe  high  figures  of  the  auctioii 
mart.  Some  days  ago  ‘ all  the  world  wondered 
when  a pound  of  tea  sold  at  a public  sale  for  £4  7s  6d, 
hut  yesterday  saw  the  same  quantity  of  tea-leaf  from 
< 'eylon  vended  for  more  than  double  that  sum.  ***** 
Should  the  value  of  the  Eastern  plant  continue  to 
advance  by  similar  leaps  and  bounds,  a tiny  cup  of 
tea  may  soon  be  expected  to  form  the  rarest  liqueur 
served  at  select  City  banquets.” 

The  Daily  Oracle  records  an  interview  on  the  subject 
of  the  sale  from  which  we  extract  the  following  '■ 

“ This  sample  of  tea  sold  was  grown  at  a high  altitude. 
Its  purchasers  are  the  Mazawattee  Ceylon  Tea  Com- 
pany. This  company  is  attracting  attention  to  the 
better  class  teas.  People  seem  to  have  got  into  the 
idea  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  pay  from  Is  pa  to  .,2s 
per  lb.  for  tea.  They  cannot  get  the  finest  qualities  at 
the  price.  Tea  is  actually  sold  in  Mincing-lane  in  bond 
for  muoh  higher  figures.  A large  quantity  of  tea  is  soLt 
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in  the  Lane  at  from  Is  6 to  3s  per  lb.  It  is  used  for 
blending,  so  that  the  public  do  not  get  this  finer  tea 
pure  at  the  lower  rates.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
hold  which  Oeylon  teas  are  obtaining  on  the  popular 
taste,  the  Indian  teas  are  also  fetching  as  good  prices  in 
the  market.  I think  the  two  teas  go  very  much  hand  in 
hand  BO  to  speak.  Of  course,  better  Ceylon  and  Indian 
teas  will  be  produced  if  planters  are  stimulated  by  more 
remunerative  prices  in  the  market.  I don’t  suppose 
that  such  a price  as  we  obtained  yesterday  can  always 
be  obtained.  There  is  no  doubt  that  better  prices  can 
be  made.  * * It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  public  as 
well  as  the  planters  that  higher  priced  teas  should  come 
into  the  market.  » * “It  is  an  extraordinary  thing 
t o me,  the  way  in  which  Ceylon  and  Indian  teas  have 
crept  up,  and  China  teas  crept  down.  China  not  so 
long  ago  had  the  field  all  to  herself.  China  teas,  how- 
ever, fell  off  in  quality  and  into  public  disfavours, 
Ceylon  teas  have  only  been  cultivated  during  the  past 
20  years,  and  Indian  tea  for  not  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury- We  do  not  sell  China  tea  at  all.  We  only  sell 
the  Ceylon  and  Indian  teas,  both  of  which  possess  in- 
trinsic merit.” 

Comments  also  appear  in  the  Globe,  Financial  News 
and  Daily  Graphic,  and  Messrs,  Geo.  White  & Co,  wno 
are  qualified  to  speak  with  some  authority  state  in  their 
India,  Ceylon  and  Java  Tea  Memoranda; — “ To  avoid 
disappointment  to  future  shippers  of  fancy  lots  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  unuer  ordinary  circumstances 
such  tea  in  larger  quantities  would  probably  not  fetch 
tithe  of  price  quoted. 

mature  says  : — “The  tea  ought  to  have  very  special 
qualities  and  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  alluding 
to  the  sale  as  “ the  sensation  of  the  week,”  observes 
— “This  price  which  far  exceeds  that  paid  for  the 
two  previous  lots,  is,  of  course  “ fancy  ” one  and  has 
been  conceded  in  all  probability  with  a shrewd  eye 
to  advertising  advantage.  In  quality  the  tea  resembles 
the  “ golden  tips  ” sold  two  or  three  months  ago  at 
what  was  then  the  highest  price  on  record  but  it  is 
rather  brighter.” 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  local  “ Times”  has 
given  the  following  account  of  the  sale  : — “ The  bid- 
ding mounted  up  by  ten  shillings  in  place  of  the  usual 
farthing,  and  as  each  of  these  was  proclaimed  it  was 
received  with  a burst  of  cheers  which  increased  in 
volume  as  the  former  high  record  of  £6  lOs  fid  was 
passed.  By  that  time  some  of  the  buyers  became  less 
urgent,  and  when  at  length  £8  was  reached  several 
dropped  out  of  the  running.  Much  amusement  at  this 
point  was  caused  by  a broker  of  rather  nervous 
temperament  who  became  so  excited  that,  stand- 

ing up  on  his  chair,  he  became  suddenly 
deadly  pale  as  though  about  to  faint,  when 

acting  by  the  ordinary  sale  rule  of  farthiug 

bids,  he  found  sufiBcient  voice  to  cry  a little  above 
a whisper  “eight  pounds  and  a farthing”;  which 

materially  evoked  shouts  of  laughter  and  which  some- 
one capped  by  a bid  of  “eight-ten,”  and  so  the  bids 
went  on  until  the  unprecedented  price  of  £10  I2s  fid 
was  reached,  a bid  which  was  received  with  rounds  of 
cheering  and  shouts  of  laughter.  The  result  of  this 
sale  was  at  once  wired  to  New  York ; and  by  the 
following  morning  an  order  came  back  to  secure  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  the  precious  article  at  any  price 
a commission  which  Ido  not  believe  will  be  executed.” 
in  a Leeds  newspaper,  the  following  appears  ; — 
“ How  very  precious  tea-growing  land  in  Oeylon  must 
be  I A gold  mine  is  nothing  to  the  riches  here  in- 
viting the  cultivator  who  gets  hold  of  the  right  soil, 
and  has  intelligence  in  the  management  of  the  plants 
and  the  garnering  of  the  precious  leaves.  Kecently 
a consignment  of  Ceylon  tea  was  sold  for  sometning 
over  £5  per  pound,  and  was  re-sold  for  more.  The 
inflation  of  Ceylon  qualities  is  by  no  means  over, 
for  yesterday  (March  10th)  in  London  a small  sample 
of  what  we  must  presume  was  superb  and  in  compar- 
able tea  fetched  the  astounding  price  of  £10  12s  fid 
per  pound  I Tea  of  indescribable  superiority  is  thus 
becoming  almost  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Never- 
theless for  ordinary  people  inherently  deprived  in  taste, 
tea  at  from  two  to  three  shillings  per  pound  is 
wouderously  refreshing.  The  high-priced  tea  referred 
^0  be  ooBeideiftl  eti  three  ihillio^s  pec  cup,” 


CACAO  CULTIVATION.— STEALING  NOT  CON- 
FINED TO  KUEUNEGALA. 

Kandy,  March  17. 

Deab  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  footnote  to  my 
loiter  of  13th  instant  (see  page  723)  1 think  you  ate 
in  error  in  suggesting  that  the  Kurunegala  District  is 
the  only  one  where  cacao-stealing  is  general.  What 
about  Dumbara  and  Matale,  where  even  the  Buddhist 
priests  have  taken  to  the  new  industry  ? 

As  regards  the  returns  from  oaoao  cultivation,  are 
we  to  conclude  that  a yield  of  1^  owt.  per  aore 
in  alternate  years,  constitutes  a big  crop  ? — Yours 
faithfully  PE^DIAL  PEOGEKSS. 

[Are  we  safe  in  taking  all  the  acreage  as  in 
full  bearing  and  under  proper  shade  cultivation  ? — 
Ed.  T.A.j  

CACAO  CULTIVATION  : ME,  HOLLOWAY’S 

EXPEEIENCE. 

Franklands,  Wattegama,  March  I8th. 

Dear  Sir, — I noticed  lately  a great  deal  has  been 
written  for  and  against  cacao  (Crioiio,  Forastero,  and 
Caracas),  especially  “Eldorado”  ’s  attack,  and  1 have 
thought  proper  to  test  and  prove  that  cacao  does  and 
will  pay  if  carefully  cultivated,  even  on  soil  con- 
demned  by  would-be  experts  if  you  only  know  how 
to  treat  that  soil,  assist  your  plants  with  proper 
shade,  and  nourishment,  and  prune  your  trees  at  the 
proper  time.  When  plucking  on  11th  inst.  I selected 
100  hybrid  Forastero  pods  : they  weighed  200|  lb. 
on  evening  of  12th  when  pods  were  broken  up  and 
put  to  ferment.  On  morning  of  15th  seed  was 
washed,  and  was  dried  in  good  sun  to  1 p.  m.  this 
day.  Seed  now  weighs  12|  lb. — 204  oz.  or — 2 oz.  to 
one  pod ; this  takes  896  pous  for  one  owt.  Some  good 
old  Forasterc  trees  on  this  estate  gave  100  pods 
each  and  are  over  five  years  old, averaging  21b.  each — 
same  kind  long  pink  pods  as  the  25  exhibited  at 
the  Matale  Show  from  above  estate  two  years  ago. 
Plants  from  seed  of  selected  pods  from  this  estate 
supplied  to  and  planted  in  a nursery  on  Ukkuwala 
estate,  close  to  railway  line,  are  now  a picture  to 
look  at.  The  tamby  just  now  offered  to  pay  at  the 
rate  of  E65  (sixty -five)  per  owt.  for  this  cacao.  A 
sample  of  4 lb.  is  sent  by  this  post.*  I firmly  believe 
200  to  300  pods  per  tree  can  be  got  from  this 
variety  of  oaoao  trees  after  the  6th  year  with  proper 
cultivation  per  annum.— Yours  faithfully, 

J.  HOLLOWAY. 


ME.  HOLLOWAY’S  OAOAO  FIGURES. 

Sib, — I am  not  alone  in  my  condemnation  of  the 
inferences  Mr.  Holloway  would  have  us  to  draw 
from  the  figures  given  in  a letter  of  his,  published  as 
recently  as  20th  inst. 

He  may,  for  all  I know,  be  merely  calling  atten- 
tion in  an  innocent  way  to  the  superiority  ol  his 
oaoao  seed,  but  it  is  very  undesirable  that  such 
inflated  and  preposterous  reasoning  should  go  un- 
challenged. 

There  are,  I believe,  about  300  oaoao  trees  per  aore 
on  an  average.  Mr.  Holloway  gives  figures  showing 
his  belief  that  a 6 year  old  tree  will  bear  200  to 
300  pods,  and  that  896  pods  go  to  1 owt,  of  dried  seed 
worth  now  R65  per  owt  1 

I ask  you  m all  oommonsense  not  to  allow  any 
intending  cultivator  to  be  misled  by  such  absurd 
statements  issuing  from  anyone  setting  themselves 
up  specially  as  oaoao  growers. 

At  the  rates  named  above  the  yield  of  an  aore  of 
oaoao  would  be  above  100  owt.  and  over  E6.500 
value  per  annum  per  acre.  PLANTER. 


* The  sample,  a very  fine  one,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  can  be  seen  at  our  Olgoe.— Eo.  T.  J, 
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SALT  IN  AGBIOULTURB  : No.  II. 

Veyangoda,  March  18th. 

Dear  Sir, — My  excuse  for  prolixity  in  my  previous 
communication,  is  that,  in  order  to  show  that  salt  is 
indispensable  in  coconut  cultivation,  I thought  it  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  natural  habitat  of  the  tree,  the 
conditions  under  which  it  flourishes,  and  its  habits. 

In  the  generality  of  instances,  trees  grown  inland 
have  none  of  the  natural  conditions  under  which  this 
palm  grows.  The  resu  ts  of  this  are  self-evident  to 
those  engaged  in  ns  cultivation.  How  to  overcome 
these  should  be  their  aim.  To  make  a stiff  soil  free, 
is  not  as  easy  a job  as  those  who  glibly  recommend 
its  being  broken  up  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  and 
limed  imagine.  The  initial  cost  will  be  between  K25 
and  R30  per  acre.  I should  be  happy  to  form  the 
acquaintance  of  the  man  who  will  incut  this  over 
an  appreciable  acreage.  Besides,  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  sun  and  ram,  and  of  the  action  of  the  feet 
of  cattle,  the  work  will  have  to  be  continuous.  It  1 
think  far  better  to  recommend  something  practicable 
than  what,  though  highly  desirable,  will  not  be  under- 
taken. Next,  as  to  a plentiful  supply  of  water.  Un- 
happily, every  coconut  estate  proprietor  has  not  the 
energy,  pluck,  enterprise,  or  command  of  capital  of  an 
Akbar,  even  though  many  have  the  Mahaoya  or  other 
rivers  skirting  their  estates.  So  that  that,  too,  must  be 
dismissed  like  the  altering  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  soil,  as  being  outside  the  pale  of  “ practical 
politics.”  The  salting  of  the  soil  is  then  the  only 
operation  left  us,  in  the  way  of  conforming  with  the 
natural  conditions  under  which  the  coconut  palm 
grows,  and  I say  it  is  the  most  important.  In  low- 
lying  flats  inland,  we  meet  with  free  sandy  soil,  having 
water  within  easy  reach  of  the  roots  of  coconut  trees, 
and  yet  the  trees  growing  on  them  have  not  the  ability 
to  carry  their  bunches  unaided.  We  may  well  enquire 
how  this  is,  seeing  that  in  such  situations  two  of  the 
natural  conditions  under  which  the  palm  grows  are 
present.  I think  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  an  in- 
BufiSciency  of  salt  for  its  requirements. 

Under  the  circumstances  I have  detailed  at  such  great 
length,  I call  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press  to  make 
a united  application  to  Government  to  issue  salt  for 
agricultural  purposes  at  wholesale  prices.  Situated  as  I 
am  away  irom  Administration  Reports,  I cannot  say 
precisely  what  wholesale  prices  ace,  but  I believe  they 
are  somewhere  about  40  cents  per  owt.  The  cost  of 
manufacture  I believe  is  well  witbin  25  cents  per 
cwt. ; so  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  not  to  be  despised, 
if  Government  can  be  induced  to  follow  a liberal  and 
progressive  policy  and  encourage  the  use  of  salt 
extensively  in  agriculture,  instead  of  as  now  standing 
stolidly  in  the  way.  Of  course,  safeguards  against 
the  revenue  suffering  would  have  to  be  adopted ; but 
the  devising  of  these  will  surely  not  be  beyond  the 
ingenuity  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Government. 
It  can  be  issued  only  to  men  of  standing,  or  to  those 
whose  respectability  can  be  vouched  for  by  two  men 
of  standing.  A declaration  on  honour  will  have  to  be 
given  that  the  salt  will  be  used  exclusively  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  an  undertaking  to  pay  a penalty 
representing  the  difference  between  the  price  it  was 
issued  at  and  retail  price  for  the  full  quantity  issued, 
if  it  be  proved  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  reason- 
able precautions,  any  part  of  it  was  used  for  culinary 
purposes.  These  are  safeguards  enough,  but  another 
and  an  indispensable  one  must  be  that,  before  issue, 
the  salt  be  mixed  with  some  offensive  stuff  Ilka  night- 
soil  at  the  Government  Store  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  its  own  Storekeeper,  the  latter  to  be 
supplied  by  the  purchaser  in  proportions  to  be  fixed 
upon  by  the  Government.  Every  practical  man 
who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  natives 
and  their  deep-rooted  prejudices  will  agree  that 
till',  last  precaution  will  remove  all  cbauous  ol  the  salt 
being  used  fur  human  ooosumptiuu.  Let  not  the 
Govurnmeut  harp  uu  the  woil-worn  string  that  it  is 
possible  to  purify  and  render  tit  for  consumption  salt 
so  treated.  Let  the  Government,  composed  as  it  is  of 
praotioal  men,  deal  with  probabilities  and  not  possi- 
bilities. 

To  eay  that  »u  iooreased  ooDaumption  oi  ailt  will 


mean  increased  revenue,  is  to  state  an  rxiom.  The 
increase  will  not  be  sudden,  but  it  will  be  slow,  till 
the  benefits  of  salt  in  agriculture  have  been  demon- 
strated. Then,  tbere  is  the  residual  salt  of  the  pane, 
which  a glance  at  the  Administration  Re.iorts  of  the 
Government  Agent  of  the  Northern  Provime  and  of  the 
Assistant  Government  Agent  of  Puttalam  will  show  is 
destroyed  at  a high  cost.  This  cannot  be  characterized 
as  other  than  a sinful  waste  of  a useful  acoioleof  con- 
sumpuou  aud  of  money.  It  bas  been  established  that 
this  residual  salt  can,  wnen  mixed  with  bul:cy  manures, 
be  used  as  a manure.  Why  not  save  the  money  ex- 
pended in  its  destruction  and  turn  this  substance  into 
an  item  of  revenue  f 

It  will  be  necessary  for  me  now  to  detai  i the  value 
of  salt  in  agriculture  geuorally.  In  doing  this,  I will  be 
forced  to  repeat  all  the  information  I colbited  at  much 
trouble,  and  what  has  become  available  sinc  j. 

Salt  has  a two-fold  action  on  the  soil,  me  ;hanical  aud 
ohemioal.  Besides  this  it  is  hygrosorptiv  -,  and  has  • 
value  all  its  own.  By  its  property  of  absorbing  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  it  alters  the  texture  of  the 
soil,  aud  always  keeps  it  moist  and  free  in  Iry  weather. 
Ohemioally,  it  has  the  property  of  rendering  soluble  the 
Phosphates,  Nitrates,  Silicates  and  Potat  h in  the  soil. 
A sour  soil  is  by  its  application  rendered  sweet,  and 
the  coarse  herbage  growing  in  it  is  rendered  fit  for 
cattle.  Vegetable  tissues  are  by  its  app  ication  ren- 
dered tough  and  stiff,  possibly  by  the  Jarge  quantity 
of  silica  it  enables  trees  to  taae  up  as  I. oil.  Though 
experiments  have  proved  that  plants  can  be  grown  in 
soils  devoid  of  silioa,  yet  silica  is  known  to  help 
plants  to  assimilate  other  plant  food.  Therein  possibly 
lies  the  secret  of  the  vigour  it  imparts  to  vegetation, 
and  the  reason  it  acts  as  a stimulant.  Tne  Tate  Mr. 
Davidson,  a coconut  planter  at  Jaffna,  who  shows  by 
his  writings  a considerable  acquaintancj  with  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  wrote: — “Were  1 to  say  saltaots  as  a 
stimulant,  1 might  state  what  I could  not  explain ; but 
I could  point  to  its  operation  in  the  animal  economy  as 
proof  of  its  possessing  properties  adapting  it  peculiarly 
to  a tree  la  which  the  ever-circulating  sap  is  perpetually 
varying  in  constitution  and  density.  AVe  can 
then  understand  why  the  oooonnt  tree  thrives  best 
when  it  feels  the  influence  of  the  salt  spray.  By  its 
ability  to  supply,  or  rather  to  absorb,  mointure  in  dry 
weather,  it  helps  greatly  in  proper  nourishment  and 
formation  of  fruit.  It  can  be  applied  profitably  in  soils 
rich  in  organic  matter.  It  operates  on  the  soil  with 
an  iufiuenoe  not  produced  by  any  other  stimulant, 
mineral  or  vegetable.” 

1 think  I have  said  enough  to  demorslrate  its  great 
value  generally  in  agriculture,  and  of  its  mdispensa- 
bility  in  coconut  cultivation  inland.  The  Superintendent 
of  the  School  of  Agrionlture  aud  at  least  one  of  bis 
Assistants  have  borne  willing  testimony  to  its  value  in 
agriculture,  and  have  recommended  its  issue  at  reduced 
rates.  It  is  now  left  only  for  the  gentlemen  of  the 
fourth  estate  to  formulate  a united  appeal  to  the 
Government,  and  for  those  interested  in  agriculture  to 
back  up  that  appeal,  se  as  to  induce  the  Government  to 
abandon  its  dog-in-the-manger  policy  with  regard  to 
this  question.  By  aiding  agricuiture  in  tbj  way  I have 
indicated,  it  will  increase  the  revenue  directly  by  the 
increased  sale  of  salt,  aud  indirectly  by  increasing  the 
earnings  of  the  salt  manufacturers  and  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, thus  increasing  the  circulation  of  capital.— 
Yours  truly  B. 


HIGH  PRIOES  FOR  CEYLON  COCOA. 

Colombo,  Mnrob  23rd. 

Deab  Sib, — A great  deal  has  been  said  about  a 
parcel  of  cocoa  belonging  to  Mr.  Payne  having  sold 
at  R65  and  another  parcel  of  Mr,  Barber’s  at  R68, 
but  I think  if  anybody  has  to  be  congratulated  it  is 
the  proprietor  of  Wibaragame,  whose  cocoa  I sold 
last  week  at  R73  per  owt,, — the  highest  price  I 
believe,  ever  paid  in  Ceylon  for  cocoa.  I have  sold 
several  parcels  since  at  R70,  71,  and  73,  and  have 
not  heard  of  any  sales  to  come  up  to  that. — Yours 
taithtuUy, 


April  i,  1891,] 
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THE  TAXATION  ON  TEA  LAND  IN  CEYLON  ’ 
TOLLS,  &a. 

Deab  Sir, — A great  deal  has  lately  been  written 
about  the  taxation  of  paddy  ; but  no  one  seems  to 
have  examined  the  inoidenoe  of  taxation  on  tea 
oultivation.  From  figures  at  my  disposal  I have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  amount  per  acre  contributed  by  a tea  estate, 
and  the  following  is  the  result  given  approxi- 
mately : — 

per  acre. 

R c 

Bice  Import  duty  ...  ...  3 25 

Tolls  on  lea,  rice,  lead  etc.,  ...  3 00 

Stamp  duties  on  deeds,  cart  notes,  insaranoes 

bonds, agreements  etc.  ...  ...  50 

Customs  duty  and  tolls  on  oonsumption  of 
salt,  salt  fish,  cotton  goods  and  other  duti- 
able articles  by  coolies  and  superintendent.  2 75 
Export  duties  ..  ...  50 

Total...  RIO  00 

The  revenue  of  Ceylon  is  in  round  numbers 
R16, 000,000,  but  the  whole  of  this  is  not  derived 
from  taxation,  land  and  timber  sales,  pearl  fishery 
receipts,  and  the  bulk  of  the  railway  leoeipts  and 
harbour  dues  are  not  taxes  but  excluding  these  the 
balance  derived  from  taxation  is  about  R9, 000, 000. 
The  cultivated  area  of  Ceylon  is  (Ceylon  Directory) 
about  3,000,000  acres,  and  of  this  tea  occupies 
200,000,  therefore  tea  should  pay  for  its  fair  share 
116  th  of  R9, 000, 000  or  B600,000  and  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  it  really  contributes  at  least  three 
and  perhaps  four  times  that  amount.  It  has  been 
contended  by  some  that  the  import  duty  does  not 
fall  upon  the  planter  ; but  obviously  that  person 
pays  the  tax  who  would  be  benefited  by  its  removal. 
At  present  I am  making  a profit  of  12^  cents  (last 
year  it  was  a loss)  per  bushel  of  rice,  this  would  be 
converted  into  a profit  of  41^  cents  by  the  removal 
of  the  tax,  and  even  if  rice  was  issued  at  cost  price 
and  rates  of  pay  not  lowered  we  should  benefit  by 
the  increased  number  of  coolies  who  would  flock  over 
when  what  would  practically  amount  to  a rise  of 
pay  was  given  ; less  coast  advances  would  be  needed 
and  less  flush  lost  through  shortness  of  labour. 
It  may  also  be  contended  that  tolls  are  not  a 
tax  but  payment  for  services  rendered,  viz,,  upkeep 
of  roads.  -A  moment’s  consideration  will  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  We  are  supposed  to  get 
services  rendered  for  all  taxation  in  the  shape  of 
such  a Government,  etc.,  and  other  blessings  such  as 
trial  by  jury  etc.,  etc.,  and  moreover  if  tolls  are  merely 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  roads  they  are  placed  on 
they  should  be  credited  to  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  levied  and  any  surplus  over  upkeep  should 
be  expended  in  either  improving  the  roads  of 
that  district  or  in  reducing  toll  there.  Toll  rents 
however  seem  to  be  paid  into  the  general  revenue, 
and  the  districts  where  they  are  collected  get  no 
benefit  whatever  from  them.  To  make  the  thing 
still  plainer,  if  the  Government  in  lieu  of  tolls 
were  to  levy  a land-tax  from  me  of  R3  per  acre, 
I should  be  no  loser  nor  would  Government,  the 
services  would  still  be  rendered,  but  it  would  then 
be  seen  that  a tax  was  paid.  Stamp  duties  will  be 
generally  admitted  to  be  taxation  and  import  duty 
on  personal  and  coolies'  consumption  of  dutiable 
articles  and  tolls  thereon  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  import  duty  on  rice. 

It  appears  to  be  time  for  a revision  of  its  taxation 
in  the  interest  of  the  tea  planter  at  any  rate  and 
direct  taxation  would  be  preferable  to  the  present 
system  as  it  would  at  all  events  open  the  eyes  of 
all  and  sundry  to  the  extortionate  amount  we  have 
to  pay  at  present,  I do  not  see  why  we  should 
dread  a laud  tax,  Goveromeal  oaa  hardly  aseesa 


more  for  the  hillsides  and  ridges  than  for  the  alluvial 
valleys  where  the  paddy  fields  are  or  the  chena  on 
identical  land  just  outside  the  boundary  of  many  tea 
estates.  A land  tax  would  also  be  fairer  in  the 
case  of  opening  new  land.  At  present,  tea  begins  to 
pay  tax  through  import  duty  the  instant  jungle  is 
felled,  whereas  paddy  though  an  annual  crop  does 
not  pay  for  four  years.  'This  exemption  would  no 
doubt  be  extended  to  tea  and  other  products. 

The  planting  representative  need  not  look  further 
than  his  constituents  if  he  wishes  to  redress  unequal 
taxation.  He  might  ascertain  from  the  Government 
for  instance  on  what  principle  and  at  what  distance 
are  tolls  placed  on  public  roads.  At  present  in  this 
neighbourhood  there  are  on  a stretch  of  road  28  miles 
in  length  4 tolls,  2 of  them  in  a distance  of  12 
miles.  The  effect  of  these  combined  with  cost  of 
transport  raises  the  cost  of  salt  100  per  cent,  and 
other  provisions  are  sold  at  greatly  enhanced 
rates.  These  tolls  therefore  operate  as  a food  tax. 
The  cost  of  tolls  on  80  or  90  miles  of  road  is 
I cent  per  lb.  of  tea  and  12^  cents  per  bushel  of 
rice,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  transport  in  the 
one  case  and  16  per  cent  in  the  other.  In  no 
country  that  1 am  aware  of  are  such  high  rates 
levied  or  at  such  frequent  intervals.  It  is  a severe 
tax  on  such  comparatively  valuable  commodities 
as  tea  and  coffee,  but  it  absolutely  stifles  all 
vehicular  traffic  in  low-priced  native  products  such 
as  straw,  by-products  of  various  palms  and  jungle 
produce  which  it  would  pay  to  send  to  Colombo 
were  transport  cheaper.  At  present  carters  prefer 
to  return  with  empty  carts  if  they  cannot  get  a full 
load,  as  the  extra  toll  on  loaded  carts  will  take  all 
the  hire  of  a half  or  quarter  load.  More  than  half 
the  total  toll  reoeipts  were  oolleoted  in  the  Western 
Province  for  the  year  1888.  This  oannot  be  fair  on 
that  province,  as  it  can  hardly  be  that  half  the 
expenditure  takes  place  there.  1 believe  if  you  can 
lay  your  hands  on  the  figures  that  the  railway  would 
nut  be  in  it  as  a paying  concern  with  the  road 
from  Pelmadulla  to  Colombo  ; and  surely  roads  at 
any  rate  were  not  intended  as  a means  of  revenue 
but  to  develop  the  country,  We  have  to  pay  the 
I cent  Mr.  Skrine  objects  to  and  do  without  a 
railway  as  well.  What  the  Badulla  planters  pay 
as  tolls  for  the  long  mileage  used  by  them  must  be 
enormous— at  least  i cent  per  lb,  tea.  It  is  a matter 
the  Badulla  Association  should  take  up  ; districts 
without  railways  are  sufficiently  handicapped 
without  being  weighted  with  excessive  tolls.  If  the 
Ceylon  Government  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
Engiish  Government  and  do  away  with  tolls  it 
wuuid  be  for  the  public  advantage.  The  present 
syuiem  is  wasteful,  a large  amount  of  the  tolls 
going  into  the  renter’s  pockets.  It  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  away  with  tolls,  they  should  be  reduced  to 
a reasonable  amount.  It  becomes  serious  when  they 
amount  to  26  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  trana« 
poit.  I see  the  pet  province  has  no  tolls  and  the 
Eastern  practically  none : why  this  favour  ? No  toll 
receipts  appear  for  1888  for  the  N.-C.  Province  and 
only  B900  for  the  Eastern  : what  can  be  done  in 
these  provinces  can  surely  be  extended  to  the 
other  portions  of  the  island.— Yours  truly, 

B.  B.  B, 


INDIGENOUS  WOODS  FOE  TEA  BOXES 
A WARNING  TO  PLANTEBS. 

Dear  Sib, — With  the  growing  expansion  of  tea 
cultivation  , comes  the  great  demand  for  tea-box 
wood.  I have  lately  observed  in  some  of  my  travels 
that  the  village  carpenter  has  taken  to  prepare  any 
sort  of  timber,  no  matter  how  inferior.  Many  must 
damage  and  destroy  the  tea,  when  used  as  they 
DOW,  are  iq  i gresQ  uaBMioaed  Vhs 
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supply  ol  suitable  wood  has  already  become  ex- 
hausted in  the  native  gardens  in  the  Central  Province. 

There  is  no  need  to  import  tea-box  wood  into 
this  island  while  we  have  so  many  quick-growing 
trees,  and  none  can  equal  that  excellent  tree  the 
luDumidella,  Melia  dubid.  It  loves  heat  and 
moisture  and  grows  luxuriantly  from  sea-level  to 
2,000  feet,  and  in  ten  years  can  be  utilized  for 
tea  chests. 

I consider  wild  mango,  Mangifera  zeylanica, 
and  the  red  cotton  tree  (katu-imbul),  Bomhax 
Malabaricum,  may  be  used,  but  the  wood  should 
be  out  for  some  time,  as  the  resinous  juices  they 
contain  are  of  a corrodent  nature  and  would  very 
soon  destroy  the  lead  lining  of  a tea  chest.  The 
following  woods  should  be  avoided  ; nevertheless  it 
is  difficult  to  reject  them,  as  the  carpenters  mix 
them  up  with  other  woods : — Kekuna,  Canarium 
zeylanictm. — Wood  contains  a resinous  balsam, 
is  used  by  the  natives  for  burning  after  being 
mixed  with  paddy  chaff,  and  the  smoke  given  off 
is  reputed  to  drive  away  snakes.  The  wood 

is  worthless  and  readily  attacked  by  insects. 

This  tree  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 

features  of  a village  garden,  its  silvery  white 

foliage  add  a pleasing  contrast  to  our  sylvan  hamlets. 
It  belongs  to  that  Nat.  Order  Burseraceoe  producing 
balsamiferous  trees  and  shrubs. 

Bukattaua,  Alstonia  scholaris. — Boards  of  this 
wood  are  used  by  children  in  the  Indian  schools 
to  write  their  lessons  on,  hence  its  name.  The 
wood  is  very  light  and  does  not  stand  exposure 
for  any  length  of  time,  is  as  bitter  as  gentian ; 
in  common  use  in  Ceylon  for  coffin  making. 
The  bark  is  a powerful  tonic. 

Eiti,  Antiaris  innoxia, — A stately  evergreen  tree 
with  light-coloured  shiny  bark,  common  in  our 
village  forests  up  to  1,500  feet  above  sea-level ; wood 
light  and  very  inferior,  rapidly  decays  when  cut  up. 
In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  natives  make  bags 
from  the  bark  by  a very  simple  process.  A branch 
is  cut,  corresponding  to  the  length  and  diameter 
of  the  sack  wanted.  It  is  soaked  a little,  and  then 
beaten  with  clubs  until  the  inner  bark  separates 
from  the  wood.  This  done,  the  sack,  formed  of  the 
bark,  is  turned  inside  out  and  pulled  down  until 
the  wood  is  sawn  off,  with  the  exception  of 
a %mall  piece  left  to  form  the  bottom  of 

the  sack,  and  which  is  carefully  left  untouched. 
The  (Sinhalese  also  form  bags  from  the  bark, 
but  in  a rude  and  simple  way.  The  tree  produces 
a small  fruit  like  a hg,  purple  or  crimson,  pyriform, 
velvety  and  intensely  bitter.  Known  as  the  upas  tree 
of  Java.  The  upas  antiaris  poison  is  prepared  from 
the  juice,  which  flows  from  incisions  in  the  bark. 
Belongs  to  the  Nat.  Order  Urticacea,  con- 
taining hgs  and  nettles  and  many  valuable  fibre 
plants.  AEBOEIST. 


CACAO  CULTIVATION. 

March  27th. 

1)EAB  SiB, — After  all  that  has  been  lately  written 
in  disparagement  of  cacao  by  disappointed  planters, 
it  is  refreshing  to  see  Mr.  Holloway  coming  for- 
ward with  advice  and  encouragement  for  all  sceptics. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  variety  of 
cacao  which  he  so  freely  advertises  is  the  very 
best  for  planters  who  know  how  to  treat  their 
soil  and  to  grow  shade  properly,  and  who  know 
the  right  time  to  prune  their  trees,  but  a large 
proportion  ol  planters  have  still  a good  deal  to 
learn  ; the  majority,  I believe,  never  prune  at  all. 

In  your  issue  ol  21st  instant  (see  page  739)  you 
made  mention  of  one  fortunate  proprietor  whose 
crop  last  year  “ was  not  far  off  an  average  ol  6 per 
cwt.  pet  acre  " a very  fair  yield. 


Your  recent  correspondent  “Eldorado”  and  other 
hostile  critics,  though  correct  in  their  arithmetic 
as  to  the  average  return  (from  12,000  acres  planted 
before  1885)  being  less  than  li  cwt.  per  acre, 
evidently  wrote  under  the  impression  that  an 
acre  in  cultivation  is  necessarily  in  full  bearing 
when  six  years  old.  But  the  only  way  to  arrive 
at  good  results  is  to  calculate,  as  Mr.  Holloway 
has  done,  the  crop  given  by  the  very  finest  trees, 
then  allow  say  300  good  trees  to  an  acre  and 
write  down  one’s  acreage  according  to  the  number  of 
good  trees  scattered  over  the  whole  estate.  In  this 
way,  most  estates  will  show  returns  “ not  far  off 
an  average  of  5 cwt.  per  acre,”  and  some  even 
more  than  this,  which  will  satisfy  even  •*  Eldorado,” 
and  the  figures  in  your  Directory  will  be  brought 
down  from  12,050  to  about  3,000  as  being  under 
cacao  cultivation. — Yours  faithfully, 

VINUIT  VEEITAB. 


Loss  FROM  Insects  and  Fungi  in  the  United 
State  j. — Professor  T.  Maynaru  states  on  tue 
authority  of  the  Entomological  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  the  loss  to  the 
farming  interests,  including  ail  its  branches,  for 
the  past  year  from  insects  and  fungi  amounts 
to  $400,000,000,  say  over  £80,000,000. 

Pepper  Cultivation  in  Perak  is  thus  uotioed 
in  a report  on  the  district  of  Kuala  Kaugsa  : — 

The  Secretary  to  Government  arrived  here  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd,  and  was  engaged  all  day  in  Court. 
On  the  night  of  the  3rd  1 accompanied  him  to  Chigar 
Galah,  where  we  arrived  early  the  next  morning,  and 
inspected  the  pepper  estate  of  8yed  Musa.  On  the 
whole,  the  estate  appears  to  be  doing  well  ; but  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  plantations  superintended  by 
Malays,  there  is  not  sufUcient  attention  paid  to  the 
tying  up  of  the  vines,  and  some  portions  of  the 
estate  are  not  kept  so  clean  as  they  might  be.  Mr. 
Treacner  proposed  that  an  experienced  Chinaman 
should  be  employed  to  supervise  the  work  ot  the 
contractors,  who  are  mostly  Achiuese.  Sjed  Musa 
was  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  aud  Mr.  Lee 
Kong  Lin,  who  accompauied  us,  undertook  to 
secure  the  services  of  a man  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  a number  of  smaller  pJantaiious  at  Ghigar 
Galah,  the  owners  of  which  have  been  supplied  with 
dedap  and  pepper  cuttings  by  Seyd  Musa.  The 
Seoreiary  to  Government  visited  several  of  these,  and 
also  a clearing  about  9 acres  in  extent  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river,  belonging  to  Syed  Abdui- 
rahman.  This  land  has  been  most  judicionsly 
selected  both  as  regards  aspect  and  soil ; the  latter 
being  even  more  suitable  for  the  oultivation  of  pepper 
than  that  oi  iiyed  Musa’s  estate. 

The  Government  plautaiion  at  Tempurong,  which 
is  about  8 acres  in  extent,  includes  a large  nursery 
which  contains  about  30,000  plants,  and  these  cau  be 
supplied  to  planters  here  at  a far  more  reasonable 
price  than  that  which  they  have  hitherto  been  oaying 
tor  cuttings  purchased  from  Ara  Kuda  and  elsewhere. 
The  Government  plautatiou  at  Pondok,  which  was 
also  v.sited  by  Mr.  Treacher,  is  a failure,  aa  the  Malays 
and  others  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  pepper 
always  predicted  it  would  be.  The  soil  there  is  com- 
posed pancipaliy  ot  bat  guano,  aud,  although  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years  the  pepper  vines  appeared 
to  be  thriving,  they  are  now  all  dying  off. 

Great  damage  is  being  done  to  the  pepper  planta- 
tions by  the  buffaloes  that  are  allowed  by  ifieir  owners 
to  stray  at  night.  In  a tew  instances  the  former  have 
been  captured  and  the  owners  iaeutified,  but  as 
a rule  ibis  is  not  possible,  as  the  buffaloes  oome  in 
herds,  and  aay  attempt  to  catch  them  only  leads  to 
further  damage  beiug  done  to  the  trees  and  vines. 

About  twenty  years  ago  complaints  of  damage 
done  to  coffee  estates  in  Ceylon  by  buffaloes  were 
inaesBaut,  Now  we  never  bear  of  damage  done  by 
tffese  hffipalB  to  tea  ot  otbet  ouUure> 
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OocoA-— That  veteran  planter  Mr.  Alfred  JPa-fne,  of 
the  Kururegale  dlstriot,  most  be  congratulated  on 
the  fine  price  he  has  recently  obtained  for  his  cocoa 
from  Isabel  estate.  It  has  been  gold  looslly  at  R68 
per  cwt.,  which  I believe,  is  the  highest  price  ever 
obtained  in  Colombo  for  this  product, 

OoooA  Cultivation. — We  learn  from  a planter 
whose  crop  last  year  was  not  far  off  an  average 
of  6 cwt.  per  acre,  that  no  product  responds  si  well 
to  bulky  manure  as  cacao.  Wherever  cattle  manure 
or  town  refuse  and  sewage  can  be  readilv  obtained 
for  a cacao  field  the  return  is  sure  to  be  satisfactory. 

Cinchona. — “Crab-Apple”  writes  i — A friend  of 
mine  who  owns  a large  cinchona  estate  in  Wvnaad, 
last  July  and  August  shaved  100  acres  of  L-’dger. 
Renewal  at  once  set  in,  so  fine  and  strong,  that 
in  the  early  part  of  February  last  he  decided 
to  coppice  the  same  100  acres.  This  work  is  now 
almost  finished,  and  up  to  date  most  satisfcotorv 
results  have  been  obtained.  Over  fifteen  analyses 
have  been  taken  off  different  portions  of  the  estate, 
and  in  many  oases  the  renewed  has  analysed  more 
than  the  orienal  bark,  though  in  most  cases  about 
the  same.  As  regards  quantity  of  bark,  the  renewed 
is  as  thick,  if  not  thicker  than  the  original;  The 
consignments  of  bark  that  have  reached  the  London 
market  have  fetched  good  prices.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  above,  the  experiment  has  proved  satis- 
factory in  every  wav.  I believe  this  to  be  the  first 
acreage  of  any  scale  that  has  been  shaved,  and  I 
think  clearly  proves  that  shaving  Ledger  pays. — 
Madras  Times. 

Indian  Agriculture  : Effects  of  Hemp  as 
Green  Manure. — Some  very  valuable  experiments 
have  been  made  at  the  Oawnpore  Experimental 
Station,  of  which  Dr.  Voeloker  has  spoken  with 
approval.  From  the  latest  report  we  quote  as 
follows  ; — 

lb. 

Page  11,  average  for  six  years,  9.50 


12, 

ditto 

...  1,133 

13, 

ditto 

...  9.56 

13, 

ditto 

...  940 

14, 

ditto 

659  (averageof  2 plot*). 

14, 

ditto 

...  596  (ditto  6 do.) 

14, 

ditto 

...  614 

16, 

ditto 

686  (ditto  4 do.) 

The  yield  of  unmanured  land  in  a series  of  years 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  on  whi.  h in- 
fornaation  is  being  collected.  There  are  a good  many 
such  plots  on  the  farm.  I give  in  the  margin  the 
average  outturn  of  wheat  per  acre  of  all  plots  which 
have  been  without  manure  and  under  wheat  for  the 
past  six  years.  In  some  of  these  plots  the  yield  is 
possibly  still  affected  bv  manure  applied  before  the 
land  was  placed  under  the  present  series  of  experi- 
ments, and  may  be  expected  to  decrease  in  future 
years.  Taking  a bushel  of  wheat  at  61  lb.,  the  gi  neral 
yield  of  unmanured  land  of  the  kind  found  on  the 
Oawnpore  Farm — a loam  of  average  fertility  cropped 
year  (after  year  and  carefully  watered  and  tilled — 
may  be  put  at  10  to  1,3  bushels  an  acre  The 
American  average  for  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
is  about  12  bushels.  The  English  averaire  is 
30  bushels.  The  Oawnpore  experiments  conclnsively 
show  that  5 to  10  bushels  can  be  easily  added  ti  the 
average  yield  by  the  application  of  R5  worth  of  farm- 
yard manure  or  even  by  green-soiling  with  hemp 
at  the  cost  of  R3-8-0  per  acre.  This  is  putting  the 
incresBO  at  a minimum.  The  six  years’  average  yield 
of  the  plot  maiiered  wilh  farmyard  maenre  o ily  in 
the  “ llabi  dupl  e I • series  " is  27  bushels,  and  of  the 
plot  manured  with  jmuirtile  28  bushels.  Thus  we 
get  the  Amor'can  average  on  our  unmannred  land  and 
approximate  to  the  Eaglish  average  on  our  manured. 
I am  afraid  that  Ihn  Amerioau  average  is  not  un- 
frequent in  many  districts  of  these  Ptovincee,  OBpeciqlly 


in  those  where  canals  enable  the  cultivator  to  subject 
the  soil  to  a systematic  process  of  exhaustion.  As 
regards  the  comparative  value  of  manures,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  nawnpore  Farm  is  not  favourable  to 
artificial  or  extraordinary  fertilizers.  Bones,  bone- 
superphosphate,  gypsum,  kninit,  &c,,  are  considerably 
more  costly  in  this  country  than  the  common  kinds  of 
manure  and  so  far  as  th-y  have  been  tried  they  have  not 
given  commensurate  results  Green-soilirg  with  indigo 
or  hemp  might,  however,  be  more  commonly  adopted 
hv  the  Indian  agriculturist  than  at  present.  The  cost 
of  sowing  hemp  and  ploughing  it  in  when  green  is 
put  at  R3-8-0  an  acre.  But  this  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
hire  of  labour  and  bullocks,  and  the  cultivator  can 
find  both  without  actual  expenditure  of  money.  In 
districts  where  indigo  is  not  a staple  crop,  the  fields 
destined  for  wheat  (unmixed)  are  almost  invariably 
left  fallow  in  the  preceding  kharif.  To  sow  these  with 
hemp  instead  of  fallowing  them  would,  according  to 
the  Oawnpore  Farm  Experiments,  make  the  wheat 
crop  heavier.  Most  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  sold 
to  the  public  for  seed,  the  seed-grain  being  carefully 
cleaned  and  selected.  Dr.  Voeloker  was  of  opinion 
that  this  branch  should  be  developed,  and  some  of  the 
minor  experiments  abandoned.  I am  considering  how 
effect  can  best  be  given  to  this  suggestion.  The  demand 
for  good  wheat,  cotton,  barley,  and  maize  seed  is  in- 
creasing. and  in  endeavouring  to  meet  it  the  farm  can 
be  of  practical  utility. 
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To  United  Kingdom 
,,  Marseilles 
,,  Barcelona 
„ Genoa 
,,  Venice 
„ Trieste 
„ Odessa 
,,  Hamburg 
,,  Antwerp 
„ Bremen 
„ Havre  ... 

„ Rotterdam  & Amsterdam 
,,  Africa 

,,  Mauritius  and  Eastward 
„ India 

„ Austriil.a&  Now  Zealand 
„ America 
„ Stockholm  ... 

„ C.mstantinople 

Total  Exports  irom  let  Jan. 
to  23rd  March  1891 
Do  1890 

Do  1889 

Do  1838 

746 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 

(From  3,  Figgis  <&  Go's  Fortnightly  PrioA  Current,  Lowlon,  February  26th. , 1891.) 


EAST  INDIA. 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras 
Coast  and  Zanzibar. 

ALOES,  Soootrine  ...  . . 

Zanzibar  & Hepatic 
BABK, CINCHONA  Crown 


QUALITY. 


EAST  INM  4 Continued  i 
QUOTATIONS. (East  Coast  Africa.  Mala-I 
bar  and  Madras  Coast,  ' 
Bengal.  ! 


Bed, 


BEES’  WAX,  E.I.,  White 
Yellow  ... 
Mauritius  & Madaga.scar... 
CABDAMOMS— 

Allepee  

Mangalore 

Malao.ar  

Ceylon.  Malabar  sort 


Good  and  fine  dry 
Common  and  good 
Renewed  ...  ‘ .. 

Medium  to  fine  Quill  .. 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quill.. 

Spoke  shavings 

Branch  

Twig  

Good  to  fine  

Fair  to  good 


Alleppee  and 
Mysore  sort 

Long  wild  Ceylon.. 
CASTOR  OIL,  ists 

2nds 
3rds 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar 

CINNAMON,  Ists 

Sods 

I 3rds 

4ths 
Chips 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar 

and  Pemba. 

COCULUS  INDICUS  . 
COLOMBO  BOOT... 

CROTON  SEEDS,  sifted. 

CUTCH  

DRAGONS  BLOOD. 

Zanzibar 

GALLS,  Bussorah  & 
Turkey 


Fair  to  fine  clipped 
Bold,  bright,  fairto  fine.. 
Good  to  fine  plump,  cliped 
Fair  to  good  bold  bleached 
,,  „ medium  ,, 

,,  ,,  small 

Small  to  bold  brown 
Fair  to  good  bold 
,,  medium 
„ small 
Middling  to  good 

White  

Fair  and  good  pale 
Brown  and  brownish 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Ord’y.  and  middling 
Ord’y.  to  fine  pale  quill 


quality. 


iQUOTATIONS. 


INDIGO 


Bengal 
Kui-psh 


Woody  and  hard  ... 

Fair  to  fine  plant 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Common  dull  and  mixed 
Common  to  good 

Fair  sifted 

Good  to  fine  bright  sound 
Ordinary  & midling 
Fair  to  fine  fresh 
Fair  to  fine  dry 

Ordinary  to  good  drop  .. 

Fair  to  find  dark  blue  .. 

Good  white  and  green  .. 

Good  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 

Pair  to  good  

Blocky  to  fine  clean 
Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts 
Part  yellow  & mixed  do. 

Bean  & Pea  size  ditto  ... 

Amber  and  red  bold  ... 

Medium  & bold  sorts 
Good  to  fine  pale  frosted 

sifted  60s  a 80s 

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair  ...  3.5s  a 6is 
Good  to  fine  pale  selected  45s  a .5.5s 
Sorts  middling  to  good...  23s  a 33s 
Good  and  fine  pale  ...  60s  a loos 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ...  25s  a 50s 
Dark  to  fine  pale  ...  1.5s  a 55s 
Fair  to  fine  pinky  block 

and  drop  

Ordinary  stony  to  midling 

KINO  iFair  to  fine  bright 

MYRRH,  picked  iFair  to  fine  pale 
Aden  sorts'Middling  to  good 


GINGER,  Ooohin,  Cut 

Rough... 

Bengal,  Rough 
GUM  AMMONIACUM  .. 
ANIMI,  washed  ,. 


scraped... 
ARABIC  E.I.  & Aden  ., 


Ghatti  ... 

Amrad  clia. 

Madras 

ASSAFCETIDA 


's  a 2s  2d 
Is  6d  a 3s 
2s  a as  6d 
2s  6d  a 38 
Is  6d  a 2s 
Is  1 Is  6d 
Is  a Is  6d 
2s  fi  1 a .3s  9'1 
Is  6d  a Is  lOd 
Is  a Is  4d 
fid  a 2s  2d 
4id  a 4id 
.3|d  a S^d 
•3|l  a 3|d 
75s  a 85s 
60s  a 70s 
7jd  a 1s  2d 
7d  a Is 
6|d  a lOd 
5Jd  a 7d 
2d  a 6^d 
3Id  a 4d 
.3id  a 3|d 
|d  a Id 
12s  a 1.3s 
2^3  a 27s  6ii 
16s  a 20s 
10s  a 1.5s 
24s  a 32s  6d 

50s  a 90s 

2s  6d  a 57s  6d 
40s  a 50s 
75s  a 80s 
40s  a 52s  6d 
32s  6d  a 42s  6d 
26s  a 30s 
18s 

20s  a 50s 
£12  a £14 
£10  a £12 
£5  a £7  10s 
£10  a £12 
£8  lOs  a £11 


...  Middliog  to  fine  violet-,.!^®  fill  n 6s 
Ordinary  to  middling  ...34fida4s3d 
...  Fairto  good  reddish  violt 
Ordinary  and  middling  ... 

I Madras  (Dry  Leaf)  Middling  to  good 
T.ow  to  ordinary 

rVOUY—Elephants’  Tteth- 

601b  & upwards  ...;  Soft  slightly  def.  to  sound 
over  .30  & under  80  lb,'  ..  „ 

40  a 100  lb.  ...  Hard  „ 

Sorivelloes  I Soft  ,,  ,, 

„ iHard  ,,  ,, 

Billiard  Ball  Pieees2ii3im'Sou  id 

Bagatelle  Points  ...jS'i.  def.  to  fine  sound 
■Cut  Points  for  Balls  Shaky  lo  fine  solid  sd. 

Mixed  Points  & Tip3...!Uvfeetive,  part,  hard 
Cut  Hollows  .. 'Thill  to  thick  sli,  def  loi„„ 

sound  ...  ^ 

Sea  Horse  Teeth—  | 

i a 4 J lb.  I Orvd , erkd  & close  .strght  I®  1<I  a 4s  4d 

HYEABOLANES,  Bombay' bhimlies  I,  good  & fine 
1 pale 

' ,,  II,  fair  pkkiiigs 

Jubbleporel,  good  & fine 
„ II.  fair  re 
■ jectio'is 

Vlugorlas,  good  and  fine 
Madras,  Upper  Godavery  Good  to  fine  picked 

...  Common  to  middling  ... 

...  Fair  ... 

...  Burnt  and  defective  ... 

...  Dark  to  good  bold  pale...,_  ^ _ 

W*d  com.  (larkto  iine  bold  ^ , 

2s  lOd  a 3s  3d 
Is  6d  a 2s  9d 
10s  a 12s  6d 

fi® 

OIL,  cinnamon”'"  — I 

CITRONELLE 
LEMONGRASS 
IRCHELLA  { 

WEED  I 
PEPPER 


Coast 


MACE, 
NUTMEGS, 


Pickings 
Bomb  ly 


64’s  a 80’s 
8.3’s  a 180’.i 

NUX  I Cochin,  Madrasi  ( Fair  lo  i iie  bold  fresh 
VOMICA  I and  Ro  nbay  i Small  ordinary  and  fair 
'■  Fair  to  fine  heavy 

Bright  & good  fi'avour.. 

Mid.  10  fine,  not  woody' 
Picked  clean  flat  leaf 
wiry 


i Zanzibar 

I Mozambique! 


3s  a S3  7d 
2s  Sd  a 2s  lOd 
2s  8d  a 8s  3d 
Is  8d  a 2s  6d 

£89  a £76  10 
£64  a £72 
£19  10ea£68 
|£30  lOn  a £48 
£26  a £83  lOs 
i£7810sa£88  lOs 
‘£66  a £76 
!£55  a £73 
i.£3l  a £63  10s 


1 2s  a 13s 
8s  a 9s 

Us  6d  a 12s  6d 

8s  6d  a 9s  3d 
9s  Cd  a lls 
Us  a lls  6d 
8s  fid  a 9s  9d 
lus  a lOs  fid 
7a  a 8s  9d 
2s  a 3s  2d 


Is  a 2s  fid 
fd  aid 
l^d  a IJd 
20s  a 26s 
lOs  a 2Us 
25s  a 36s 


Malabar,  Black  sifted  .. 
Alleppee  & Tellicherry 
Tellicherry,  'White 
PLUMBAGO,  Lump 

Chips 

Dust 

RED  WOOD 
SAFFLOWEE,  Bengal 


IFair 


1o  bold  heavy... 'I 
good  „ ...  t 


4 3-16d  a 4id 

Is  a Is  Id 
16s  a 21s 


pickings... 
siftings  .. 

[NDIARUBBER  

East  African  Ports,  Zanzi- 
bar and  Mozambique  Coast 


Assam, 


Rangoon 

Madagascar,  Tamatave,  ( 
Maiunga  and  Nossibo  ( 
isinglass  orl^j 
FISH  MAWS/  ‘•OOlfRe-’ 
Bladder  Pipe... 
Pnrse 

Eum«h«o  Lval 


OLIBANUM,  drop...  Fair  to  fine  white 

Reddish  to  middling 
Middling  to  good  pale 
Slightly  foul  to  fine 
Red  hard  clean  hall 
White  soflisb  ditto 
Unripe  root 

Liver  

Sausage,  lair  to  fine 
Good  to  fine 

Common  foul  & middling  9d  a Is  fid 
Fair  to  good  clean  ...lls  lljd  a 2s  2d 
Goodtofinepinky &white  2s  2d  a 2s  101 
Fair  to  good  black  ...lie  lOd  a 2i  2d 
'good  to  fine  pale  ...13s  9d  a 3s  8d 

dark  to  fair  ...  Is  a 2s  6d 

Clean  thin  to  fine  bold. ..lls  fid  a 3s  7d 
...(Dark  mixed  to  fine  pale  fi^d  a Is  8d 

,.,  Oommou  to  good  paid  9d  fi  Ss  lod  j 


30s  a 60s 
1 6s  a 25s 
35s  a .37s  fid 
£6  a £8 
70  f a 85s 
,30s  a 45s 
22s  fid  a 30s 
12s  a 20s 
lO.s  a 15.S 
|2s  2d  a 2s  .5d 
Is  8d  a 2.S  3'1 
Is  3d  a Is  lod 
lls  fid  11  2s  Id 
2s  a,  2s  Id 
Is  8d  a 2s  .3d 


SALTPETRE,  Bengal  .. 
sandal  wood,  Logs.. 
,.  ,,  Chips. 

sapan  wood  

SEEDLAC  

SENNA,  Tinnevellv 


Bombay 
SHELLS,  M.-o’-P. 


large  

medium  and  largi 
small  and  mediutn 
chicken 

oy  iter  and  thin  . 
Mussel 

Lingah  

TAMARINDS  

TORTOISESHELL 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay 
i'imvtERlC,Bengal 

Madras  ... 


Fair  to  fine  bright  bold 
Middling  to  go  id  small. ..Ills  a 14s 
Sli’tly  foul  to  fine  bright  9s  a 12s 
Ordinal y to  fine  bright...  4s  fid  a 7s  fid 
Fair  and  fine  bold  ...  £3  a £3  lOs 
Qood  to  fine  pinky  ...  55s  a 70s 
Ordinary  to  fair  ...  28s  a 50s 
Inferior  and  pickings  ...  15s  a 25s 
Ordinary  to  good  ...  16s  fid  a 17s 
Fair  to  fine  flavo-ur  ...  £.35  a £60 
Inferior  to  fine  ...  £9  a £30 

Lean  to  good  bold  ...  £4  a £7 

Ordinary  to  fine  bright  23s  a 70s 
rood  to  fine  bold  green...  6d  a 8d 
dedium  to  bold  green..  4d  a 6d 
Small  and  medium  green  2d  a 3d 
Common  dark  and  small  Id  a IJd 
'Irdinar  to  good  ...  Id  a 2jd 
Egyptian — med.  to  large  88s  a lOOS 
small  and  medium.  90s  a lOOs 
oyster  and  chicken  85s  a 100s 


Bombay — fine  thick 

bright  fairly  clean 


Cochin 

VANILLOES. 
Bourbon, 
Mauritius, 
Seychelles, 


lirdinary  to  fine  hold 
[forts... 

'lid.  tofineblk  notstony 
I Itony  and  inferior 
'’air  & fine  clean  heavy 
Low  thin  to  raid,  clean 
Leanish  to  fine  plump 

finger  

Fin.  fair  to  fine  bold brgt 
Mixed  middling... 

Bulbs  ... 

Finger  ... 


.12s  6d  a 102s  6d 
90s  a 102s  6d 
90s  a 102s  6d 
86s  a 97s  6d 
80s  a 92s  6d 
24s  a 55s 
3s  a 10s 
10s  a 12s  6d 
4s  a 6s 
17s  a 30s 
7s  a 16s  6d 

14s  a 15s 
16s  a 18s 
15s  a 16s 
10s  a 12s 
lls  a 12s 


Madagascar, 


Ists  ...  Fine,  cryst’ed  5 to  9 in.  14s  a 20s 
'2nds...  Foxy  & reddish  .5  to  8 in.  10s  a 1.5s 
3rds...|Loan  & dry  to  mid.  un- 
der 6 in.  ...  7s  a 10s 
4ths,„  Low,  foxy,  inferior  and 

I pickings 3s  65 
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The  following  pages  include  the  contents  of  the  Magazine  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  for  April  ; — 


AB,TESIAN  WELLS. 

HE  most  favourable  condition  which 
renders  artesian  wells  possible  is 
a basin-shaped  arrangement  of 
porous  and  impermeable  strata. 
The  surface  water  flows  along 
the  line  of  dip  down  the  porous  strata  till  the  latter 
become  as  it  were  surcharged  like  a sponge  ; so 
that  if  a boring  were  made  down  to  a water-bearing 
stratum  of  this  character,  the  water  which 
had  no  means  of  rising  through  to  the  im- 
permeable stratum  above  it,  will  owing  to  the 
hydraulic  pressure  gush  out  at  the  surface. 
The  following  examples  are  given  by  Prof.  Geikie 
to  show  the  great  deptli  to  which  artesian 
wells  may  be  sunk : at  Grenelle  (Paris)  the  water 
rises  from  a depth  of  1,771  feet ; at  Neusalzwerk, 
near  Minden,  the  depth  is  2,394  feet ; at  Louis- 
ville in  Kentucky,  2,086  feet ; at  St.  Louis  on  the 
Missouri,  2,624  feet.  Tlie  hydraidic  pressure 
under  which  the  water  is  forced  to  the  surface  is 
often  very  great.  At  Grenelle  the  fountain  as- 
cended at  first  112  feet,  at  Louisville  170  feet. 
The  continuity  of  the  typical  underground  basin 
may  be  interrupted,  and  in  many  cases  artesian 
wells  merely  tap  underground  waters  which  would 
otherwise  find  an  outlet  to  the  surface  as  junction 
springs. 

The  advantages  of  artesian  wells  are  thus  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Toushcr  of  Jlalmeslmry,  who  under- 
takes to  bore  and  drill  artesian  wells  : — 

1.  Because  they  are  bored  to  such  a great 
depth,  the  depths  of  the  deepest  wells  being 
usignificfiut.  2.  Beciuise  they  can  he  bored  and 


drilled  through  strata  where  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  dig,  for  instance  quicksand.  3.  Because 
there  is  no  necessity  to  stop  at  the  first  water 
obtained,  as  is  the  case  in  dug  wells,  but  that  if  the 
first  water  should  be  brackish  or  impure,  it  can  be 
completely  shut  off,  and  the  boring  proceeded 
with  until  the  next  water-bearing  stratum  is 
reached,  and  so  on.  4.  Because  the  water 
obtained  is  always  pure,  as  the  artesian  well  does 
not  allow  any  contaminated  water  to  come  in, 
while  the  waiter  in  a dug  wmll  is  always  more  or 
less  impure,  as,  being  drainage  water,  it  will 
always  (jermit  decomposed  matter  to  percolate  into 
the  well.  5.  Because  the  water  is  always  copious 
and  unfailing,  being  drawn  from  the  underground 
strata,  while  the  wmter  in  a dug  wmll  is  always 
directly  dependent  on  the  rainfall.  6.  Because 
they  are  almost  everlasting,  not  being  liable  to 
tumble  in  like  a dug  well.  7.  Because  there  is 
no  danger  attached  to  them.  8.  Because  they  are 
cheaper.  9.  Because  they  can  bo  bored  from  the 
bottom  of  any  dug  w’ell,  no  matter  how  deep,  and 
wdiether  it  contains  water  or  not,  and  wdthout  in 
the  least  interfering  with  present  arrangements  ; 
thus  saving  the  expense  of  boring  to  the  depth  of 
any  existing  well  at  any  place.  Mr.  Toiisher  as 
an  interested  wutness  to  the  advantages  of  arte- 
sian Avells,  it  may  be  thought  siieaks  too  disparag- 
ingly of  dug  wells,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  remarks  are  in  the  main  w^ell  founded. 

Mr.  Henry  Penning  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England  and  Wales,  waiting  on  this  subject,  says 
that  the  water  supply  of  a district  is  not  by  any 
means  proportionate  to  its  rainfall — the  water- 
bearing beds  being  great  distributors  that  equalise 
the  supply.  The  supply  to  be  obtained  by  boring 
dowui  to  a deep-seated  spring,  is,  he  says,  practi- 
cally inexhaustible,  being  rarely,  if  at  all,  affected 
by  drought,  and  these  springs  form  the  only  source 
on  wdiich  can  be  placed  a full  reliance.  Keferring 
to  the  light  which  geology  throws  on  the  question 
of  water-supply,  Mr.  Penning  says  “ An  improve- 
ment in  the  watei-supply  of  a district  is  one  of 
the  practical  results  that  may  be  expected  to  arise 
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from  the  -working  out  of  its  geological  structure — 
that  is,  from  the  knowledge  obtained  of  its 
rocks  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other.  The 
phenomena  of  springs  and  the  sources  of  supply  to 
artesian  wells  are  so  entirely  dependent  on  strati- 
graphical  and  physical  features,  that  an  acquain- 
tance with  their  principals  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
use  to  the  student  of  field  geology 

It  follows  that  when  all  the  condition  of  dip, 
permeability  and  continuity  are  known,  it  be- 
comes a matter  not  of  speculation  but  of  certainty 
to  estimate  the  depth  at  which  water  will  be 
found,  and  the  height  to  which  it  will  rise  in  a 
well." 

With  rumours  of  a geological  survey  and  of 
artesian  wells,  the  despondent  agriculturists  of 
our  drought-stricken  districts  may  well  gain  a 
little  courage ! 

— 

OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

A correspondent  writes  with  reference  to  the 
yield  of  Arekanuts: — Now  that  attention  has  been 
called  by  you  to  the  cultivation  of  arekanuts,  and 
a question  raised  as  to  the  income  derivable  from 
this  product,  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  and 
your  readers  to  know  that  50  cents  per  tree  is  by 
no  means  a high  average — that  is  to  say  where  it 
is  cultivated  as  it  should  be.  The  safer  valu- 
ation of  25  cents  per  tree,  to  which  some  well- 
informed  people  would  incline,  may  be  based  oii 
the  experience  gained  by  natives  from  the  pro- 
duce of  their  arambas  or  groves.  But  then  these 
arambus  are  invariably  planted  so  closely,  that 
the  plants  do  not  get  sufficient  feeding  ground 
and  sunlight.  The  consequence  is  that  they  get 
attenuated,  reaching  a great  height  and  yielding 
individually  but  a small  crop.  Let  the  plant 
stand  12  feet  apart  between  the  rows  and  far 
enough  in  the  lines  to  enable  the  pluckers  to  go 
from  one  tree  to  another  without  descending  and 
thus  making  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  an  expen- 
sive work,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  plants 
in  ordinarily  favourable  situations,  will  come  into 
bearing  so  early  as  at  5 years,  and  that  they  will 
yield  more  than  twice  the  crop  obtained  by  the 
natives,  who  plant  them  among  jak,  kitul  and 
other  such  garden  products,  along  Avith  which  the 
areka  has  to  share  the  enjoyment  of  sunlight  and 
soil.  I have  counted  up  to  300  nuts  in  a bunch, 
though,  I am  told,  a maximum  of  500  may  be 
reached.  The  price  of  arekanuts  is  about  from 
75  cents  to  a rupee  per  1000,  and  you  should  not 
think  it  too  much  to  expect  from  500  to  1000  nuts 
to  a whole  year’s  crop.  However,  if  you  obtained 
only  25  cents  per  tree,  still,  with  600  or  700  trees 
to  the  acre,  it  will  be  no  mean  product. 


The  Kew  Bulletin  for  February  contains  a note 
on  Kath  or  Pale  Cutch.  This  substance  also 
known  as  Pale  Catechu  is  prepared  from  acacia 
catechu,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  cutch  or 
catechu,  and  from  gambier  which  is  sometimes 
called  I'ale  Gutoclui.  Pale  cutcl)  is  the  substance 
used  all  over  India  and  in  Ceylon  for  mixing 
with  betel  leaves  &c.  for  chewing  puiqmses,  and 

i. s  known  in  Sinhalese  as  (Jaypoo.  Catechu  is 

ii. «ed  in  medicine,  es])ccially  Veterinary  medicine, 
ns  an  astringent,  and  the  catechu  of  Biirmah  (j)oor 
in  catcchin)  is  exported  to  Europe  as  a dye  stuff. 


Pale  catechu  or  Kath  when  pure  consists  chiefly 
of  catechin,  a chrystallising  substance  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  which  must  not  be 
brought  in  contact  with  iron.  Its  preparation  is 
a long  and  tedious  ijrocess,  as  the  extract  got 
from  boiling  the  wood-shavings  of  acacia 
catechu  has  to  be  brought  to  a high  degree  of  con- 
centration and  left  to  stand  for  a long  time,  till 
the  catechu  is  got  to  chrystallise  out  of  the 
catechu  tannin,  with  which  it  is  found  mixed. 
The  preparation  of  the  dark  catechu  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  catechu  tannin,  is  a much  simpler 
process,  and  is  merely  a boiling  down  of  a watery 
extract  of  the  wood  of  A.  Catechu  and  A.  8uma. 
Pale  catechu  or  Kath  and  Gambier  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Fliickiger  and  Hanbury  to  agree 
in  composition,  both  consisting  mainly  of  catechin 
(Catechucic  acid).  As  Pale  catechu  so  closely 
agrees  with  gambier,  which  is  now  in  great 
demand,  it  is  surjArising,  thinks  the  Kew  Bulletin, 
that  it  is  not  exported  to  Europe,  where  it  would 
be  readily  accepted  by  the  dyers  as  a substitute. 

The  word  Catechu  is  considered  by  some  writers 
to  be  a modern  Latin  derivative  from  the 
South  Indian  name  Kachu,  and  that  from  South 
India  the  product  was  first  exported  ; while  others 
derive  it  from  the  Cochin  Chinese  word  Caycan, 
which  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  Sinhalese 
Caypoo.  The  Sanscrit  authors  mention  the  drug, 
and  Barbosa  in  1514  notices  what  is  in  all  proba- 
bility is  this  drug  under  the  name  of  Cache. 


It  is  interesting  and  sometimes  amusing  to 
read  the  opinions  of  old  writers  on  Ceylon  re- 
garding the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  Island. 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  like  the  promoters  of  the  late 
Model  Farm  at  Colombo,  committed  a huge  mistake 
when  he  attempted  to  start  farming  in  Ceylon 
upon  the  lines  he  choose  to  work  on,  and  in  both 
cases  the  projects  resulted  in  signal  failures. 
No  doubt  Sir  Samuel  wrote  with  a prejudiced 
mind  when  he  condemned  in  s\ich  general  and 
emphatic  terms  the  soils  of  Ceylon,  for  their 
extreme  poverty.  In  his  book  entitled  “Wander- 
ings in  Ceylon”  there  are,  however,  observations 
and  suggestions  which  prove  that  the  author  had 
evidently  carefully  examined  into  the  needs,  and 
considered  the  means  of  improvement  of  the 
natives  of  the  Island.  He  refers  to  Mr.  Thurston’s 
Industrial  School  in  the  Cinnamon  Gardens  of 
Colombo,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  School 
of  Agriculture,  and  suggests  that  the  Government 
should  develop  the  plan  upon  which  that  establish- 
ment was  worked,  so  as  to  bring  an  agricultural 
and  technical  education  within  the  reach  of  the 
masses,  and  specially  advices  that  an  improved 
system  of  cultitmtion  should  be  introduced  to 
the  natives,  and  that  new  products  should  be 
brought  to  their  notice.  So  far  as  the  suggestions 
referring  to  agricultural  education  are  concerned, 
Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  advice  has  been  acted  upon, 
while  there  is  also  a move  to  give  effect  to  his 
suggestions  regarding  technical  education.  It 
is  not  of  course  to  be  considered  that  these 
results  have  been  brought  about  by  Sir  Samuel 
Baker’s  work,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
author  had  studied  the  condition  and  require- 
ments of  the  people  of  Ceylon,  at  a time  when 
few — the  Government  excluded — were  sensible  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a reform  to  be  worked, 
which  remaiuod  for  Mr.  II,  W.  Green  to  initiate. 
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The  idea  of  having  small  ti’acts  of  laud  attached 
to  schools  about  the  country,  so  that  each  school 
may  have  its  own  experiments  in  agriculture, 
has  been  carried  out  to  a considerable  extent.  The 
“narrow  policy  of  Government”  with  regard  to 
salt,  which  of  late  has  been  much  discussed,  is 
condemned  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  strong  terms, 
among  other  reasons  for  impeding  the  prepara- 
tion of  hides.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  tanning 
industry  in  Ceylon  is  now  however  not  so  much 
the  high  rate  of  salt  as  the  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing hides.  Of  the  natives  we  are  told  that  they 
never  stint  time  and  trouble  where  the  prospect  of 
money  is  safe  ; and  with  this  remark  we  quite 
agree,  though  we  were  understood  (wrongly  ) to 
think  otherwise,  from  our  remarks  on  native 
enterprise  in  a previous  i.ssue  of  this  Magazine. 

Dr.  Triraen’s  Administration  Report  for  1890  is 
out  early  as  usual,  and  is  as  full  and  interesting 
as  previous  reports.  Under  the  heading  of 
“ Economic  Plants  ” Ave  find  that  the  acquisition  of 
the  true  gambier  (Uncaria  Gamhier)  has,  after 
many  failures,  been  at  last  accomplished.  “It 
is  clearly,”  says  Dr.  Trimen,  “A'ery  fastidious 
and  difficult  to  propagate,  but  it  ought  to  suc- 
ceed in  our  hottest  and  wettest  districts. 
Naturally  an  extensive  climber,  it  is  in  cultivation 
kept  down  by  cutting  so  as  to  form  a low  bush  of  5 
or  6 feet.  With  Cubebs  {Piper  Cubeba),  how- 
ever, Dr.  Trimen  is  unable  to  report  any  progress, 
and  the  plant  “still  remains  a desideratum.” 
There  is  also  a note  on  Chinese  ginger,  wliicli  in 
our  last  issue,  we  reported  as  having  been 
identified  with  alpinia  galanga,  the  well-known 
“Kalmvala”  of  the  Sinhalese.  “It  is  a little 
difficult  to  belieAm,”  says  Dr.  Trimen,  “ that  the 
‘ preserved  ginger  ’ of  commerce  is  the  produce 
of  the  same  plant,  especially  as  the  rhizome  has 
not  the  appearance  of  the  commercial  article  : 
and  I cannot  help  suspecting  the  possibility  of  a 
mistake  having  been  made  when  originally  send- 
ing the  plant  to  Koav.”  Since,  however,  the 
identification  qf  the  plant  has  been  accepted  as 
correct  by  the  authorities  at  ReAAq  it  is  only  to  be 
supposed  that  by  careful  selection  and  cultivation 
the  original  alpinia  galamja  has  to  some  degree 
been  metamorphosed  into  the  “ preserwed  ginger” 
plant  of  China. 


In  the  report  of  the  Saidipet  Experimental 
Farm  for  tlie  year  1879,  is  a note  on  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  the  grain  knoAAui  us  Amu  in  Sinhalese, 
and  Varagu  in  Tamil.  This  is  one  of  the  fine 
grains  mdtivated  in  the  chenas  of  Ceylon,  the 
seeds  of  Avhich  are  small,  black  and  shiny.  Some- 
times the  effect  of  eating  this  grain  is  fol- 
loAved  by  a feeling  of  giddiness  and  prostration — 
in  fact  all  t lie  symptoms  of  poisoning  evince  them- 
selves. In  the  absence  of  iiroper  treatment,  in 
some  instances,  the  result  has  lieen  the  death  of 
the  consumers.  In  the  villages  of  Ceylon,  Iioaa'- 
CA'er,  the  jieople  have  a very  simple  remedy 
derh^ed  from  common  herbs,  Avbich  counteracts 
any  I'vil  results  from  eating  amu.  IMr  Wilkins, 
the  Bolanical  lecturer  at  the  Jladras  School  of 
Agriculture,  says  that  the  iioisonous  grain  is  not 
the  product  of  any  particular  variety,  but  of 
jilants  that  yield  the  healthy  grain  ; and  bad  seeds 
may  produce  Avholesome  grain,  lie  has  not  been 
able  to  discover  anything  in  bad  grain  that  can 


account  for  its  poisonous  principles.  A number 
of  instances  have  been  recorded  in  India  of  the 
bad  effects  of  this  grain  on  man  and  cattle.  It  is 
generally  held  that  grain  raised  at  the  proper 
reason  is  wholesome,  but  that  raised  on  the  same 
ground  as  a second  crop,  and  that  raised  on  wet 
marshy  ground,  are  both  uiiAvliolesome.  Dr, 
Bonavia’s  oiAinion  is  that  after  rain,  wdien  the  ear 
is  ripening,  a fungus  attacks  it,  and  it  is  the 
fungus  which  does  the  mischief.  This  reminds 
one  of  the  case  of  rye  and  other  cereals  and 
grasses,  Avhich  are  rendered  unAvholesome  by 
reason  of  the  attack  of  the  fungus  knoAvn  as 
ergot  {Clai'iceps  purpurea)  which  has  caused 
the  death  of  many  hundreds  of  people  on  the 
Continent,  and  innumerable  cattle  in  England. 
Dr.  Bonavia  states  that  washing  the  grain  W'ell 
before  cooking  renders  it  harmless.  Dr.  Macrm, 
late  Chemical  Examiner  at  Madras,  did  not  think 
that  the  wholesome  could  be  distinguished  from 
the  poisonous  grain : but  he  obserAms  that  when  a 
sample  of  bad  grain  was  “placed  in  an  air-tight 
chamber  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  air  and 
Avater,  some  of  the  seeds  germinated  in  three  days, 
Avhile  a plentiful  crop  of  Avhat  (michoscopically) 
appeared  to  be  ordinary  mould  was  developed,” 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nothing  certain  appears 
to  be  knoAvn  regarding  the  poisonous  principle  in 
amu,  and  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  further 
observation  and  experiment  should  be  made  so  as 
to  throAV  further  light  on  the  subject. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  GINGER. 

By  W.  a.  De  Silva. 

In  my  last  contribution  on  ginger,  1 mentioned 
the  method  of  cultiAmtion  of  the  true  ginger, 
and  its  preparation  for  market  for  use  in 
medicine  and  as  a condiment.  Ginger  also  finds 
its  Avay  to  the  market  in  the  form  of  “essence 
of  ginger P which  is  used  largely  in  medicine. 
We  also  come  across  ginger  in  a preserved 
state.  Preserved  ginger  is  largely  exported 
from  the  Chinese  ports,  and  especially  from 
Canton.  In  the  January  number  of  the  New 
Bulletin,  an  account  of  the  Chinese  ginger 
plant  is  given,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  preserA'es  are  not  manufactured  from  the 
true  ginger,  but  from  a rhizome  obtained  from 
another  species  of  plant  allied  to  the  ginger. 
This  has  been  accepted  to  be  Alphinia  Galanga, 
the  Kalmvala  of  the  Sinhalese.  It  has  also 
been  found  out  that  Siam  exports  a species 
of  ginger  obtained  from  the  rhizomes  of  a 
A'ariety  of  alpinia  known  as  A.  Zingiberina,  which 
is,  hoAvever,  not  essentially  distinct  from  A. 
Galanga.  The  rhizomes  of  the  alpinias  possess 
in  addition  to  the  characters  of  the  true  ginger 
an  aromatic  smell,  and  they  are  not  so  pungent 
as  ginger.  In  Ceylon  we  find  in  aildition  to 
the  A.  galanga  the  suppo.sed  Chinese  ginger,  some 
other  A'arieties  of  aljAinia  very  similar  to  A. 
galanga : these  are  the  A.  allughas,  Sin. 

alugas.  A.  miians,  S.  Pankiria,  and  A. 
Calcarata,  S.  Ketakiriga.  The  rhizomes  of  all 
these  possess  the  characters  of  the  Chinese 
ginger,  A.  galanga. 

Chinese  ginger  in  a preserved  state  does  not 
possess  the  characteristic  [aromatic  tastt>  or 
smell  present  in  any  of  the  alpinias.  This  may 
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evidently  be  owing  to  its  being  lost  or  modified 
wdien  prepared  into  a preserve. 

Anyliow  it  is  certain  that  the  Chine.se 
preserved  ginger  is  quite  different  from  Zingiber 
officinale.  When  ordinary  ginger  is  preserved 
it  can  never  be  made  to  possess  the  characters 
of  the  imported  preserves.  Tlie  taste,  size,  and 
texture  of  the  rhizome  always  differ  much, 
and  the  true  ginger,  when  preserved,  is  found 
to  be  of  a very  pungent  taste  and  of  a harder 
texture  than  the  Chinese  preserve.  If  then 
the  Cliine.se  preserves  are  made  from  the  A. 
galanga,  the  Sinhalese  kahmala,  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  opening  a new  industry  in 
Ceylon,  as  the  plant  seems  to  thrive  well  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  as  well  as 
in  Kalutara,  so  far  as  I have  seen.  The  only 
use  which  Kaluwala  is  put  to  by  the  Sinhalese 
is  that  of  chewing  the  pungent  and  aromatic 
flowers  of  the  plant  along  with  betel,  these 
flowers  resembling  cardamoms  in  taste. 
The  rhizome  is  only  occasionally  employed  as 
a medicine.  The  following  is  said  to  be  the 
method  adopted  in  China  in  making  preserves 
of  ginger : — Soon  after  the  rhizomes  are  dug 
out  they  are  washed  clean,  and  after  the  outer 
covering  or  the  epidermis  is  scraped  off,  rewashed, 
and  kept  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  They 
are  then  taken  out  and  are  siiread  on  a board, 
the  portions  which  are  in  any  way  discoloured 
or  spoilt  being  removed.  Then  the  whole  is 
pricked  with  forks  which  are  made  specially 
for  this  purpose.  After  having  undergone  this 
operation,  the  ginger  is  washed  again  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  till  the  water  is  evaporated. 
Next  the  rhizomes  thus  prepared  are  mixed 
with  sugar  and  boiled  for  fully  two  hours. 
They  are  then  placed  in  earthenware  pots  for 
a few  days,  after  which  they  are  subjected  to  the 
same  process  of  boiling  with  sugar  for  a second 
time.  This  being  the  final  operation,  they 
are  packed  in  small  vessels  and  sent  to  the 
market. 

♦ 

LAWS  OF  CEYLON  EELATING  TO 
AGEICULTUEE. 

Ordinance  No.  23  of  1889. 

II.  An  Ordinance  relating  to  the  Irrigation  and 

Cultivation  of  Paddy  lands. 

[This  is  a consolidation  of  all  the  previous 
Ordinances  on  the  subject,  together  with  some 
amendments.] 

Chapter  1. 

“ Proprietor  ” means  owner  of  paddy  lands, 
and  includes  the  cultivator  or  person  in  actual 
pos.sessioTi  of  any  such  land. 

“Occupant"  includes  a person  having  tlie 
charge,  management  or  control  of  any  land  or 
l)remis(;8. 

“ iJistrict"  means  any  korale,  p.'ittu  or  village, 
or  any  oflier  subdivision  of  a ])roviiice,  wliich 
may  from  lime  to  time  be  defined  l)y  the  Gov- 
ernor by  J’roclamatioii  in  the  Covennmml  (razeite. 

“drain  ta.r"  includes  llu!  tax,  duly  or  shai'e 
due  to  Government  in  rii.spect  of  grain  grown 
in  this  Island  under  any  of  tlu'  following  Ordi- 
nances: No.  Mof  1810,  No  29of  iHtio,  and  No.  1 1 

of  1878. 


For  the  purjjoses  of  Chapters  VII.  and  VIII. 
“majority  of  proprietors”  means  a majority 
consisting  of  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  proprietors 
present.  Provided  that  such  majority  shall  re- 
present at  least  one-third  of  the  acreage  benefited 
by  such  irrigation  works,  and  if  they  do  not 
represent  one-third,  then  the  votes  of  the 
proprietors  representing  two-thirds  of  the  acreage 
to  be  benefited  shall  constitute  the  majority. 
Chapter  II. 

1.  There  shall  be  a Board,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  the  Surveyor-General,  the  Birector  of 
Public  Works,  and  such  other  persons  as  the 
Governor  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint,  of 
whom  one  at  least  shall  be  an  unofficial  member 
of  the  Legislative  Coimcil,  to  be  styled  the 
Central  Irrigation  Board  of  Ceylon.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Governor,  the  senior  official  mem- 
ber present  at  any  meeting  of  such  Board  shall 
preside  thereat. 

2.  In  each  province  there  shall  be  a Board 
to  be  styled  the  Provincial  Irrigation  Board, 
consisting  of  the  Government  Agent  as  President, 
the  Provincial  Engineer  of  the  province,  and 
such  other  persons  as  the  Governor  may  apijoint. 

3.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  shall  pay  annually 
as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  first  day  of  Januarjq 
into  the  irrigation  fund,  a sum  equivalent  to 
one-fourth  of  the  grain  tax  collected  in  the 
several  provinces  during  the  preceding  year ; 
such  irrigation  fund  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Central  Irrigation  Board. 

4.  Moneys  voted  by  the  Legislative  Council 
for  irrigation  works  shall  be  jpaid  into  the 
Irrigation  fund. 

5.  The  Central  Irrigation  Board  shall  prepare 
an  estimate  of  sums  to  be  apportioned  from  the 
irrigation  fund  to  the  provinces.  Estimated 
apportionment  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislative 
Council. 

(a)  Provided  that  a sum  so  apportioned  to 
any  province  may,  if  necessary,  here-apportioned ; 
sums  so  re-apportioned  shall  be  included  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board. 

(b.)  Provided  also  that  sums  not  voted  by 
the  Legislative  Council  for  specific  purposes 
shall  be  apportioned  or  re-apportioned  to  each 
province. 

6.  Eeports  of  Irrigation  Boards  shall  be  an- 
nually submitted  to  the  Legislative  Council. 

7.  All  acts  required  to  be  done  by  the  Irrigation 
Boards  shall  be  done  Ijy  a majority  of  the 
members  of  such  Boards.  The  President  shall 
have  a casting  vote. 

Chapter  III. 

1.  (a.)  Tlie  Gov'ernor  in  Executive  Council  may 
Xiroclaim  irrigation  districts. 

{b.)  The  Government  Agent  shall  call  a public 
meeting  or  meetings  (where  more  than  one  are 
required)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
tills  Ordinance  shall  be  carried  into  operation 
with  the  aid  of  headmen  or  of  Village  Councils 
or  of  both. 

2.  I’ublic  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be 
given  at  least  one  month  before  the  day  fixed 
for  the  meeting,  calling  upon  all  proprietors 
within  any  district  or  division  to  attend  in 
person  or  liy  jiroxy. 

(a.)  Every  meeting  so  convened  shall  be 
ludd  at  the  time  and  place  aiipointed,  in  the 
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presence  of  the  Government  Agent ; every  proprie- 
tor within  such  district  or  division  for  which 
the  meeting  has  been  called  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote. 

(b.)  The  Government  Agent  shall  explain  to 
them  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance. 

(c.)  The  proprietors  at  such  meeting  shall 
appoint  a Committee  of  not  more  than  twelve, 
nor  less  than  three  persons,  to  be  associated 
with  the  Government  Agent  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance, 
and  for  advising  him  in  matters  connected 
with  the  irrigation  of  the  district. 

{d.)  Where  more  meetings  tlian  one  are  held, 
each  division  shall  be  allowed  to  appoint  its 
proportion  of  the  Committee  to  make  up  the 
number  for  the  entire  district.  When  any 
members  of  the  Committee  die,  or  leave  the 
district,  or  refuse  to  act,  the  Government  Agent 
may  appoint  others  in  their  stead. 

(e.)  The  questions  and  resolutions  proposed 
at  any  meeting,  and  the  number  of  votes  given 
for  and  against  the  same,  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  Minutes  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Government  Agent.  Tire  said  Minutes 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  provincial  or  district 
Kachelieri,  and  copies  thereof,  certified  by  the 
Government  Agent,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary. 

4.  All  questions  as  to  the  right  of  any  person 
to  vote  sliall  be  decided  by  the  Government 
Agent.  Such  question  and  the  decision  thereon 
shall  be  entered  in  the  Minutes. 

5.  A majority  consisting  of  two-thirds  at  least 
shall  decide  all  questions  or  resolutions  passed 
at  any  meeting. 

6.  The  Government  Agent  may  malce  rules  in 
districts  where  ijroprietors  cannot  jDirblicly  meet. 

7.  All  acts  committed  contrary  to  tlie  customs 
and  rules,  and  all  complaints  relating  to  matters 
provided  for  by  this  Ordinance  shall  be  investi- 
gated and  dealt  with  in  manner  provided  in 
Chapter  IV.  or  Chapter  VI.  according  to  the  nature 
of  each  case. 

II.  A.  J. 

(Vo  be  continued.) 

♦ 

THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

(Vitis  Vmifera.) 

•1.  Soil  and  Climate. — The  Vine  will  thrive 
best  on  light  soils  that  have  a dry  bottom.  In 
such  as  are  rich  and  deep,  it  will  grow  luxuriantly 
and  produce  al)undance  of  large  fruit.  In  shal- 
low dry  gravelly  soils,  it  will  produce  less  fruit 
but  of  iietter  flavour.  It  grows  well  in  the  north 
of  tl)e  Island  where  the  soil  is  generally  shallow 
and  dry  and  lies  on  calcareous  rock.  Tlie  red 
sandy  soils  of  .laffua  called  Clufinpadu^vciiM  grow 
good  grapes  for  wine-making.  Ruteiitivo  clays 
are  the  worst  soils  for  (ho  vine.  As  it  Avants  a 
very  dry  soil,  it  will  la;  advisable  to  drain  the 
land  well  where  it  is  not  sulliciently  dry  by 
nature.  The  bramble  has  been  found  to  corre- 
spond to  a gri'at  extent  to  the  vine;  and  there- 
fore any  soil  where  the  former  grows  freely  Avould 
b(>  good  for  the  latter.  ,We  are  growing  some 
vines  on  such  a .soil  here  at  Ifaiijjy  Valley,  by 
way  of  experiment;  hut  as  yet  1 caunot  write 


with  much  confidence  about  them,  as  the  plants 
are  still  young. 

A warm  dry  climate  is  best  suited  to  the  vine : 
and  if  we  want  to  lay  out  a vineyard  we  ought 
to  select  a site  freely  e.xposed  to  the  sun,  es- 
pecially to  the  morning  sun.  The  dry  hot  districts 
of  Jaffna  in  the  north  and  Ilambantota  in  the 
south  will  groAV  good  grapes.  As  to  the  fitness  of 
the  former  place  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  has 
been  practically  proved  by  our  Jaffna  gardeners 
from  the  late  Government  Agent  Mr.  Dyke  doAvn- 
Avards.  Grapes  might  also  be  grOAvn  wi'tli  advant- 
age in  or  near  Chilaw,  Puttalam,  Mannar,  Trinco- 
malee,  Batticaloa,  and  parts  of  Uva.  There  are 
indeed  several  other  places  in  Ceylon  where  fairly 
good  grapes  can  be  grown  for  the  table,  by  expert 
gardeners  ; Wahakotte,  which  I mentioned  in  the 
last  instalment,  being  one  of  them.  But  of  course 
Avhere  the  requirements  of  climate  and  soil  do 
not  come  up  to  the  i^roper  standard,  no  grapes 
suitable  for  making  wine  can  be  produced,  as 
those  grown  in  such  places  Avould  be  too  deficient 
in  saccharine  matter. 

5.  Propagation. — There  are  at  least  four  ways 
by  Avhicli  the  Grape  Vine  is  propagated,  A’iz.,  by 
seed,  layers,  cuttings  and  grafting. 

(1.)  By  Seed. — The  vine  may  Ije  propagated  by 
seed  produced  by  cross-fertilization  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  new  A-nrieties  superior  in  the  size 
of  the  bunch  and  berry,  in  flavour  and  delicacy, 
or  in  point  of  hardiness  and  productiA'eness. 
But  as  yet  grape-culture  in  Ceylon  has  not 
advanced  to  such  a degree  of  developement  as  to 
call  for  propagation  in  this  way. 

(2.)  By  Layers. — By  this  method  large  showy 
plants  can  be  procured  that  Avill  soon  come  into 
bearing.  Loudon  recommends  the  following  plan 
for  propagation  by  layers  “ At  the  pruning 
season  leaA'e  a shoot  of  strong  Avood,  over  and 
above  what  may  be  wanted  for  training,  of  a 
sufficient  length  to  bend  down  to  any  conA'enient 
place  Avhere  a pot  can  be  placed  to  receiA'e  it  as  a 
layer;  and  also  for  training  it  during  its  growth. 
When  the  A-ine  begins  to  push,  displace  all  the 
buds  from  the  shoot  intended  for  laying,  except 
the  leading  one.  When  this  is  groAvn  to  about 
8 inches  or  one  foot  in  length,  bend  it  down  to 
the  pot  and  lay  it  so  that  the  top  joint  Avhence 
the  wood  has  sprung,  may  be  fixed  with  a strong 
crook  at  about  one  inch  under  the  surface  of  the 
mould.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  take  root,  which 
may  be  knoAvn  by  removing  a little  of  the  earth, 
begin  to  weaken  its  resources  from  the  mother 
plant,  by  making  an  incision  in  the  Avood  behind 
the  pot.  Deepen  this  incision  by  degrees,  as  fast 
as  the  young  plant  Avill  bear  it,  until  it  be  quite 
separated  from  the  old  one." 

(3.)  By  Cuttings. — This  is  the  most  convenient 
method  for  us  in  Ceylon  wliere,  generally  speak- 
ing, Viticulture  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  adA'an- 
tages  of  propagating  by  cuttings  are  simplicity  of 
operation,  economy  in  labour,  and  economy  in  the 
wood  or  shoots  to  be  propagated  from.  The 
cuttings  should  be  one  foot  to  18  inches 
long,  and  should  be  planted  slojAing-wise  so 
as  to  leaA'e  only  two  eyes  above  ground.  They 
may  be  first  .set  in  a nursery  or  in  baskets 
ami  shaded  till  they  strike,  and  then  idauted 
out  after  they  IniA'e  gTOAA'ii  sufficiently. 

(4.)  By  Grafting. — Delicate  vines  of  suj)erior 
variety  cun  be  grafted  on  stocks  of  hardy  kinds. 
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aud  thus  tlie  desirable  qualities  of  both  can  be 
preserved.  This  is  about  the  best  use  of  this 
mode  of  jn-opagatioii.  ‘ Grafting  by  approach,’  in 
which  the  complete  separation  of  the  scion  from 
the  parent  is  effected  after  the  former  has  begun 
to  draw  sap  from  the  stock,  recommends  itself  as 
the  surest  method.  The  best  time  for  grafting 
is  when  the  vine  breaks  into  leaf  after  pruning 
and  the  shoots  have  grown  about  two  feet. 

E.  T,  Hoole. 

Ilaputale,  18th  March  1891. 

(2'o  be  continued.) 

— ■» 

AGEICULTUEAL  LITEEATUEE  AMONG  THE 
ANCIENT  INDIANS. 

By  17.  A.  De  Silv'^a. 

The  Eishis  and  Pandits  of  India  who  flourished 
during  the  earlier  ages  cultivated  many 
a branch  of  science  met  with  in  the  ijresent 
day.  Astronomy,  chemistry,  planetology, 
medicine,  &c.,  formed  themes  for  many  a 
volume.  The  ancient  Hindus  were  great  obser- 
vers of  nature,  and  no  branch  of  Natural  Science 
escaped  their  observation,  and  the  phenomena 
of  nature  they  tabulated  and  wrote  treatises  on, 
mostly  in  verse  ; this  being  more  adapted  for 
the  system  of  learning  (committing  to  memory) 
then  in  vogue. 

Printing  was  an  unknown  art  then,  and 
copies  of  these  great  works  were  possessed  by 
only  a few,  either  pupils  of,  or  descendants  of, 
the  authors.  Copying  was  attended  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  language  and  style  was  such 
that  a single  omission  or  addition  of  a letter 
or  syllable  was  sufficient  to  greatly  alter  the 
original  ideas. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  a good 
many  incongruities  in  the  writings  of  these  ancient 
philosophers ; but  while  some  of  these  may 
have  occurred  in  the  original  works,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  must  have  crept  in  in  the 
frequent  process  of  transcribing  the  treatises. 

Some  of  the  observations  on  the  cultivation 
and  treatment  of  different  products  may  appear 
absurd  to  the  modern  agriculturist,  but  there 
is  on  the  other  hand  a good  deal  on  the 
subject  of  Agriculture  that  quite  corresponds 
with  modern  theories  and  practices. 

I shall  notice  here  some  observations  on 
gardening  given  in  the  Briliat  Samhita,  an 
ancient  Sanscrit  work  by  Varahamira,  who  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Christian  era. 

A''arahamira,  in  the  introduction  to  his  work 
says: — “Having  examined  the  vast  works  that 
have  proceeded  from  writers  from  the  time  of 
Brahma  downwards,  I purpose  to  write  a brief 
work  embodying  the  substance  of  the  same. 
'J'lie  task  is  a jjleasing  one  to  me.”  In  this 
work  he  lias  devoted  a chapter  to  Agricultun', 
and  from  the  ahove  jiassage  it  is  clearly  seen 
that  Varaliamii'a’s  work  was  not  composed  of 
oiigiiial  information,  Imt  was  compiled  from 
other  ancient  works. 

In  this  work,  the  soil  and  its  preliminary 
treatment  is  refemal  to  as  follows: — “Soft  soil  is 
congenial  to  the  growtli  of  all  trees;  such  a 
soil  shonhl  be  selected  for  the  garden,  and  the 
0;samum  jfluul  (gingelly)  should  be  llrst  grown 


in  it;  as  soon  as  the  plant  begins  to  bear 
blossoms  it  must  be  cut  down.” 

The  first  i^riece  of  advice  given  here,  that  of 
growing  gingelly  on  the  soil  and  destroying  it  just 
as  it  flowers  would  appear  to  be  absurd  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  scientific 
agriculture.  But  this  is  evidently  intended  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  manuring,  and  to  show 
that  green  manure  is  useful  in  a soft  soil, 
and  besides  points  out  the  principles  of  green 
manuring,  by  advocating  the  growth  of  a pod- 
bearing.  (in  this  case  not  leguminous)  quick 
growing  plant,  with  succulent  leav’es  and  stem, 
containing  a good  i^ercentage  of  nitrogenous 
matter.  The  time  of  cutting  down  the  plants 
is  also  rightly  given, — “ just  as  they  begin  to 
flower.”  In  fact  no  better  plant  adopted  for 
green  manuring,  and  no  better  method  could 
be  advocated. 

Then  follows  two  passages  in  which  certain 
directions  are  given  regarding  the  propagation 
of  plants.  The  first  gives  the  names  of  some 
of  the  principal  trees  which  are  grown  from 
seeds  ; the  second  runs  as  follows: — The  jak,  the 
asoka,  plantain,  jambu,  breadfruit,  pomegranate, 
vine,  citron,  &c.,  should  be  grown  by  planting 
either  their  roots  after  clipping  them,  or  their 
branches  smearing  cowdung  on  the  parts  cut.” 
The  above  trees  are  more  or  less  successfully 
grown  by  division  or  by  cuttings,  and  the 
recommendation  to  smear  cowdung  on  the  parts 
cut  is  an  excellent  one,  through  the  neglect  of 
which  many . failures  occur  at  the  present  day. 
It  need  not  be  cowdung,  but  any  substance 
to  prevent  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  sap  and 
the  rotting  of  the  parts  cut  that  should  be  used. 

Speaking  of  the  best  seasons  for  growing 
certain  plants  the  author  says  : — “ Trees  that  grow 
without  branches  shall  be  grown  in  Sisira  season  ; 
and  in  the  Hemanta  shall  be  grown  trees  that 
grow  without  branches ; in  the  Vasantha  season 
shall  be  grown  trees  possessing  good  trunks. 
The  year  is  divided  into  six  seasons  by  the 
Indians,  each  consisting  of  two  months,  thus, 
the  Sisira  season  extends  from  the  middle  of 
December  to  the  middle  of  Eebruary ; Hemantha, 
from  October  to  December ; and  Vasantha  from 
February  to  April.” 

Then  the  author  proceeds  to  give  the  space 
that  should  be  left  between  plants ; this  is  of 
very  great  importance,  seeing  the  neglect  of  this 
important  operation  among  our  native  agricul- 
turists, though  they  were  taught  by  their  ancient 
and  honored  philosophers  to  adopt  a suitable 
plan.  The  passage  runs  as  follows: — 

“An  interval  of  twenty  cubits  between  trees 
is  the  best,  one  of  sixteen  is  passable,  and  one 
of  twelve  is  injurious.” 

“The  trees  that  are  planted  very  near  each 
other  get  their  branches  interwoven  as  well 
as  their  roots,  and  such  trees  get  choked  and 
do  not  grow  well.” 

The  importance  of  irrigation  and  the  desira- 
bility of  watering  trees  whenever  the  soil  is  dry  is 
forcibly  laid  down ; and  the  names  of  some  of 
the  trees  which  thrive  on  wet  soils  is  also  given ; 
among  the  list  we  find  jambu,  rattan,  nauclea, 
Xmmegranate,  Adne,  emberalla,  jak,  &c. 

I shall  reserve  for  my  next  a notice  of  the 
cause  and  treatment  of  jilant  diseases  and  of 
special  manures  and  preparations  Avhich  produce 
variations  in  fruiting,  groAviug,  &c. 
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BUILDING  MATEEIALS. 

Section  II.  Timbeb  (continued) 

By  a Factory  Apprentice. 

It  T0rv  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Architect 
to  select"  timber  -svhilst  in  a state  of  growth,  but 
if  such  a need  arises,  he  will,  of  course,  choose 
healthy  vigorous  and  ilourshing  trees.  Preference 
should  always  be  given  to  those  in  which  the 
trunks  are  most  smooth,  since  a swelling  above  the 
general  surfaceis  a sure  sign  of  decay.  _ That  the 
condition  of  the  roots  of  a tree  is  tlie  best  index  to  its 
soundness  is  well  known,  but  yet  dead  branches, 
especially  on  the  top,  render  it  very  suspicious. 
In  felling  trees  the  large  branches  should  be  lirstcut 
off,  so  that  the  tree  may  not  be  injured  or  strained 
in  its  fall,  and  the  trunk  sawed  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible.  When  felled,  but  not  before, 
it  has  to  be  barked,  trimmed  of  its  Itranches,  and 
left  to  season.  Before,  however,  leaving  it  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  thought  best  by  workmen  to 
square  it  to  prevent  its  tendency  to  split. 

The  pieces  selected  for  building  should  possess 
straight  grain,  but  there  are  pieces  which  are 
occasionally  employed,  for  instance  for  knees 
and  braces,  wherein  a cuiu’iliner  direction  of  the 
fibres  is  extremely  desirable.  It  may  be  generally 
stated  that  in  the  case  of  two  equal-sized  and 
seasoned  piieces  the  heavier  is  the  piece  to  be 
preferred. 

The  boughs  and  branches  are  never  so  good  as 
the  body  of  the  tree ; the  larger  are  stronger  than 
the  small  limbs,  and  the  wood  of  the  heart 
stronger  than  all.  When  green,  wood  is  not  so 
strong  as  when  thoroughly  dry,  which  it  rarely 
is  till  two  or  three  years  after  it  is  felled.  Tim- 
ber that  contains  much  sap  is  not  only  weaker 
but  decays  sooner.  Timber  is  weakened  liy  knots 
at  which  by  experience  it  is  found  that  fractures 
most  frecpiently  occur ; and  it  is  imp)ortant  to 
the  Architect  to  recollect  that  he  should  always 
reject  cross-grained  pieces.  The  life  of  trees,  like 
that  of  men,  has  been  commonly  divided  into  three 
stages:  youth,  maturity  and  old  age.  AVhen  a tree 
has  arrived  at  a mature  age  the  proportion  of 
sap-wood  is  small  and  the  heart-wood  is  nearly 
uniform,  and  is  hard,  compact  and  durable,  and 
this  is  the  proper  stage  for  a tree  to  be  felled.  A 
tree  when  felled  in  infancy  contains  a great  deal  of 
sap-wood;  when  not  felled  till  it  is  on  the  de- 
cline, that  is,  till  it  reaches  old  age,  the  wood  is 
brittle  and  devoid  of  elasticity,  tainted,  dis- 
coloured and  soon  decays. 

In  order  that  timber  may  be  durable,  not  only 
is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  felled  during 
maturity,  but  due  attention  ought  also  to  be  paid 
to  the  proper  season  of  the  year  for  felling. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


PADDY  CULTIVATION  IN  THE  NOETII. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  t hrough  the  medium 
of  your  Magazine  to  make  certain  suggestions 
witii  regard  to  paddy  cultivation  in  Jaffna? 

It  is  generally  known  that  paddy  cultivation 
in  that  jilace  has  proved  a total  failure  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  I think  we  may  safely 


fer  in  that  there  is  very  little  hope  in  the  future 
of  a successful  crop  there.  The  usual  nature  of  the 
seasons  seems  to  have  changed,  and  there  appiears 
to  be  a tendency  towards  a lengthening  out  of 
the  dry  and  a shortening  of  the  wet  season. 

The  average  paddy  crop  in  Jaffna  is  undoubtedly 
a poor  one.  True,  there  have  been  cases  in  which 
good  crops  of  paddy  have  been  reported,  but  the 
figures  meant  to  denote  high  yields  refer  only  to 
special  cases,  where  a very  small  extent  of  land,  on 
which  more  than  the  ordinary  treatment  and  at- 
tention has  been  bestowed,  is  cultivated.  1 am  led 
therefore  to  think,  and  that  not  without  reason, 
that  paddy  cultivation  in  Jaffna  cannot  be  a 
success.  How  then  can  Jaffna  hold  its  ground  ? 

I say  let  it  look  to  that  which  thrives  in  the  North. 

The  fact  that  Jaffna  has  long  been  famous  for 
its  fruits  and  dry  grains,  such  as  peas,  gingelly, 
chillies,  varaku,  kurakkan,  maize,  &c.  cannot  be 
denied.  Grapes  and  mangoes,  oranges  and 
pomegranates  are  unrivalled  for  their  quality. 
Good  mangoes  in  Colombo  are  identified  with 
Jaffna  mangoes.  Mr.  Green,  the  indefatigable  pro- 
moter of  agricultural  knowledge  in  the  Island 
has  in  his  Agricultural  Primer  rightly  sugge.sted 
the  extension  of  fruit  culture,  as  well  as  encour- 
aged the  cultivation  of  dhall  in  Ceylon.  Jaft'na 
ought  to  lead  the  way  in  carrying  this  advice  out, 
especially  as  its  soil  suits  the  cultivation  of  fruits 
of  superior  quality  and  of  leguminous  plants. 

The  digging  of  Avells  in  the  usual  way  in  the 
midst  of  every  cultivator’s  land  is  essential  to  a 
j)lace  like  Jaffna,  to  water  his  crops  whenever  the 
rain  fails.  I will  not  speak  here  of  novel  experi- 
ments such  as  the  boring  of  artesian  wells,  which 
has  engaged  the  public  attention  for  some  time 
past. 

New  implements  of  culture  are  notfor  the  most 
part  suitable  to  the  Jaffna  soil,  wliichisof  a shallow 
limy  nature,  but  there  is  nevertheless  room  for  im- 
provement in  Jaffna.  1 would  suggest  that  the 
cultivators  should  cultivate  paddy  and  dry  grains 
alternately,  and  give  more  attention  to  the 
latter — that  is  to  say  tliey  should  practise  a simple 
rotation  of  crops.  A rotation  is  carried  on 
there  to  some  extent,  but  in  no  systematic 
manner,  and  I propose  that  dry  grains  be 
cultivated,  in  turn,  thoughout  one  whole  year. 

Hitherto  dry  grains  were  looked  upon  as 
something  secondary,  but  in  fact,  they  are  of 
primary  importance  in  Jaffna,  and  ouglit  to  bo 
considered  such,  as  the  dvy  season  is  predominant 
tliere.  The  Jaffna  farmer  has  hitlierto  considered 
himself  to  be  the  cultivator  of  paddy,  and  to 
cultivate  it  was  his  chief  aim  and  ambition. 
Hereafter  his  chief  object  must  be  to  engage 
himself  in  the  cultivation  of  dry  grains  (which 
is  sure  to  remunerate  him  amply)  and  not  to 
waste  his  time,  strength  and  capital  in  his  vain 
endeavour  to  secure  a few  bushels  of  paddy  each 
year.  Tlie  dry  season  is  sure  to  come  every  year, 
but  the  wet  season,  almost  as  a rule,  disappoints 
him.  Therefore,  ho  ought  to  ponder  over  these 
facts  and  betake  himself  to  a more  extended 
cultivation  of  that  species  of  grain  which  is 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in 
this  district.  By  doing  this  Jaffn.a  will  find  itself 
in  a better  position  than  now,  and  by  gradually 
dropping  the  cultivation  of  paddy,  will  in  an 
indirect  way,  help  to  abolish  the  paddy-tax! 

Tv.  M.  C. 
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GENEKAL  ITEMS. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Goonewardene,  Agricultnral  In- 
structor at  Kolonna,  writes  : — Kolonna  is  a small 
village  situated  fifteen  miles  to  the  east  of 
Eakwana,  and  consisting  of  about  sixty  dwelling 
houses  surrounded  by  hills  on  three  sides.  The 
average  temperature  may  be  fixed  at  82°,  and  the 
rainfall,  as  calculated  last  year,  50’38.  The 
small  rainfall  at  present  is  no  doubt  partly  trace- 
able to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  for  chena 
cultivation.  The  inhabitants  depend  mainly  on 
kurakkan,  and,  to  a smaller  extent  on  paddy. 
They  devote  most  of  their  time  to  chena  cultiva- 
tion, owing  no  doubt,  for  one  reason,  because  it 
is  less  troublesome  than  paddy  cultivation. 
Parangi  and  fever,  whether  due  to  the  common 
diet  of  dry  grain  and  elk’s  flesh  or  other  causes, 
are  very  common  among  the  people.  Both  clayey 
and  sandy  soils  are  found  in  the  district,  and 
these  overlie  a dolomitic  limestone  formation 
which  is  seen  on  the  sides  and  bed  of  the  river. 
The  natives  burn  this  limestone  and  prepare  lime 
for  washing  their  house  walls.  There  was  hardly 
any  rain  during  January  last,  and  the  drought 
coupled  with  the  prevalence  of  fever  makes  it 
hard  to  carry  on  any  experimental  cultivation 
on  a large  scale.  There  is  also  no  tank  to  which 
we  can  look  for  water  to  irrigate  the  fields  dur- 
ing the  dry  seasons.  There  are  only  two  tanks 
in  the  korale,  one  near  Maduwanwela  Ratema- 
hatmeyas’  residence,  tlie  other  at  Hulandawa.  The 
R.  M.  is  doing  inuch  philanthropic  work,  and  the 
poor  and  afflicted  inhabitants  owe  much  to  him 
as  well  as  to  Br.  Vethecaii.  I have  been  engaged 
in  preparing  a piece  of  land  for  the  cultivation 
of  dhall,  which  I shall  endeavour  to  popularise 
among  the  inhabitants  as  a nutritious  food. 


Mr.  Juanis  writes  from  Nildandahinna.  The 
weather  at  present  (March  3rd)  is  very  warm, 
there  having  been  no  rain  for  two  weeks  past. 
This  sudden  drought  and  heat  is  most  inoppor- 
tune, and  not  having  been  calculated  on,  is  doing 
much  harm  to  the  young  crops,  especially  those 
in  hilly  i^laces  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  water 
them  by  the  hand.  If  there  is  no  break  in  the 
weather  before  long,  andthe  drought  holds  out  for  a 
month  or  two,  the  paddy  crop  must  prove  a total 
failure,  and  the  people  must  look  for  bad  times 
owing  to  short  food  supplies.  The  dhall  and' 
arrowroot  I planted  are  holding  out  well,  under 
adverse  conditions. 


Mr.  Jayasuriya,  head-teacher  Walapaue,  sends 
a translation  of  a curious  “disquisition  on 
water”  from  the  “ Yoga-arnawa”  of  Meyrupada, 
an  eminent  and  learned  priest  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Rrakrama  Balm  III.  A.  D.  1267  : — 

Of  all  waters  rain-water  is  the  best — it  is 
Jiglit,  promotc's  appetite,  destroys  the  three  dos 
('^■iz.,,bile,  jililegm  nndwiiidj,aud  is  an  antidote  for 
jjoison.  Tlie  same  wlien  it  enters  into  the  earth, 
well.-),  Ac.  acquires  different  tastes  and  loses 
mucli  of  its  virtue.  Tlie  water  of  rivulets  is 
tasteless,  but  it  jn-oduces  flatulency;  tlmt  of 
lakes  i.s  sweet  and  light;  that  of  tanks  pre- 
vents liolh  jihlegm  and  llalulency,  that  of 
j)0)ids  jiromotes  flatulency,  that  of  pools  is 
tasteless  and  induces  hunger,!  liat  of  waterfalls  and 
rapids  is  liglit  and  destroys  phlegm,  that  of  wells 


promotes  hunger  and  flatulency,  that  of  water" 
springs  destroys  bile,  and  that  which  proceeds 
from  mountains,  washing  them  in  its  course,  as 
well  as  that  contained  in  natural  lakes,  causes 
pulmonary  diseases,  affections  of  tlie  head,  boils 
in  the  necks,  Ac.  River-water  which  flows  east- 
ward is  light,  and  that  which  proceeds  westward 
is  heavy;  the  same  if  in  a muddy  locality  is  heavy, 
but  in  stony  places  is  light.  The  water  of  a first 
shower  of  rain,  by  reason  of  its  coming  in  contact 
with  dry  organic  matter,  and  engendering  worms 
and  insects,  produces  coughs,  cold,  asthma  and 
inflammations.  Rain  water  should  not  be  used 
during  autumn,  since  it  is  said  to  fall  on  account 
of  serpents.  But  above  all,  let  not  water  teem- 
ing with  animalculae  or  filthy  water,  or  water 
mixed  with  sevel  (Valisneria)  in  stagnant  pools, 
or  water  which  lias  seen  the  light  of  neither  the 
sun  nor  moon,  be  used. 


The  following  answer  is  given  to  a correspon- 
dent to  the  Agricultural  Journal  of  Cape  Colony 
who  puts  the  query,  “Has  the  Banana  seed,  and 
can  it  be  propagated  from  seed  as  well  as  from 
the  tuber  .P  Also  at  what  age  does  it  begin  to 
bear.P”: — 

Answer. — The  Banana,  like  most  plants  culti- 
vated from  time  immemorial,  has  altered  enor- 
mously from  the  wild  form.  There  are  dozens 
of  varieties ; andthe  ones  most  prized  are  those 
absolutely  without  seeds.  Obviously  such  plants 
can  only  be  propagated  by  vegetative  method, 
analogous  to  cuttings,  suclters,  layers,  &c.  The 
custom  is  to  allow  the  stem  of  the  year  to  rix^eii 
its  fruit,  then  to  cut  it  down  a little  above  the 
ground.  A little  mulching  of  old  banana  leaves 
is  heaped  loosely  at  the  base,  and  in  a few  weeks 
new  shoots  spring  up  from  the  side  of  the  old 
stool.  The  largest  of  these  shoots  has  been  known 
to  show  bloom  in  the  third  month  after  appear- 
ance aboveground.  But  if  the  major  part  of  the 
old  stool  is  cut  away  and  the  root  mass  or 
rhizome  be  transplanted,  it  will  not  show  fruit 
till  the  tenth  and  eleventh  month.  Some  varieties 
of  Banana,  however,  have  seed.  Finlayson,  in 
his  Siamese  Journey,  found  examples  of  culti- 
vated bananas  with  a few  seeds,  and  mentions  a 
wild  sort  full  of  seed,  but  deficient  in  pulp. 
(Journal  Voyage  to  Siam,  London,  8vo.,  1826, 
I>.  56.)  Meyer  describes  the  “ Plantano  de  Pepita,” 
in  the  Island  of  Luzon,  which  though  propagated 
as  usual  by  shoots  from  the  rhizome,  is  full  of 
fertile  seed,  and  is  good  eating. 

Practically,  at  the  Cape  and  Natal,  shoots  are  the 
only  mode  of  propagation.  Even  if  seeds  were 
obtained  the  result  would  be  unsatisfactory,  as 
the  seedlings  would  be  sure  to  “ throw  back,”  or 
revert  to  the  Avild  state,  more  or  less.  This 
custom  of  using  seedlings  of  orchard  trees  for 
fruiting,  instead  of  for  stocks  to  graft  on,  is 
ruinous  to  the  character  of  Cape  fruit,  and 
accounts  for  our  mostly  tasteless  apples,  our 
leathery  peaches,  and  thick-sldnned  oranges.  I 
have  known  a banana  shoot  bear  in  the  third 
year,  but  it  is  mostly  a question  of  climate. 


An  excellent  remedy  for  hoven  in  cattle  is 
said  to  be  carbonate  of  soda.  The  soda— one 
ounce— must  be  given  in  a bottle  of  warm  water 
and  slowly  poured  doAvn  the  throat.  This  is 
recommended  even  for  horses, 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  CEYLON. 

UPS  AND  DOWNS— CONTEADIOTOEY  EXPEEIKNCES — 
FAEMING  VICISSITUDES  IN  ENGLAND. 

iST  mail  brought  us  the 
following  pertinent  oritici-in 
ami  enquiries  and  interesting 
notes  from  a Ceylon  proprie- 
tor now  at  home.  They  will 
be  read  with  attention  by 
planters,  especially  the  in- 
formation given  about  farms  in  England  : — 

“The  Ceylon  Observer  of  the  5th  Feb.  has  been 
my  study  today,  and  I am  much  struck  with  the 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  tea  and  coffee  industries. 
Why  should  the  proprietors  of  Brae  group  part 
with  their  apparently  valuable  property  for  £4,500, 
when  the  Yatiyantota  Company  can  pay  25  per 
cent  dividend  ? Unless  I am  much  mistaken  Mr, 
Hugh  Fraser  was  specially  complimented  in  your 
columns  of  the  Observer  on  his  good  fortunes  in 
Brae  ?*  Again  in  Haputale  bug  is  reported  to  bo 
disappearing  and  some  quite  phenomenal  crops  are 
reported — thousands  of  bushels  in  fact.  Accounts 
from  Madulsima  however  show  that  bug  is  very 
bad  on  the  small  acreage  of  coffee  left.  A similar 
report  comes  from  Udapussellawa.f  Wilson  and 
Smithett  have  just  sent  me  a sample  of  some 

(Uva)  peaberry  which  made  136s  per  cwt 

This  is  9s.  over  the  highest  price,  which 

(Uva)  coffee  ever  made,  when  comparatively  healthy. 
From  what  my  manager  says,  however,  I cannot 
think  that  coffee  will  ever  pay  for  money 
bestowed  upon  it.  A crop  is  a mere  chance. 

“Cinchona  seems  to  have  become  like  a broken 
reed— end  no  wonder,  when  quinine  is  quoted  at 
lid  per  oz.l  I believe  chemists  still  charge  from 

* True,  and  Brae  in  tea  lias  done  well  and  promised 
to  do  better;  but  Mr.  Fraser  bad  nbsontee  p.irtuers 
who  wished  to  real  v.o,  we  believe.— tEd.  T,  .1. 

t True  again  : Haputale  coffee  is  wonderfully  free 
from  bug,  while  it  is  very  prevalent  beyond  the 
patauas  ou  Udapussellawa  coffee  at  present,— E».  T,A< 


3s  6d  to  5s.  When  do  you  think  that  wo  shall 
have  a railway  into  the  heart  of  Uva  ? Is  it  not 
nearly  20  years  since  the  first  agitation  ? Enough 
to  break  stout  hearts.” 

j [Yes  indeed  : our  first  Memorial  was  in  1872,  but 
our  correspondent  will  bo  glad  to  hear  that  the 
line — not  merely  to  Haputale,  but  to  Bandarawala 
with  a new  and  fairly  level  road  to  Bassara — should 
be  open  by  September  1892. — Ed.  T-  A-] 

“What  very  poor  prices,  they  eeem  for  estates  in 
tea  compared  to  the  prices  paid  for  coffee  estates  in 
our  prosperous  days,  such  as  Monaragala  £70,C00, 
Wallaha  £27,000,  old  Sylvakande  £15,000,  Alice  Holt 
Group  £75,000,  Ceylon  Plantations  Co.  Group 
£60,000,  Doomoo  £14,0C0,  Forest  Hill  ditto, 
Yapame  £18,000,  and  jungle  at  E280  per  acrel 
“All  I can  say  is  that  these  vicissitudes  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  Ceylon.  The  finest  grazing  land  in  England 
can  bo  bought  at  about  £30  to  £40  per  acre — very 
often  20  years  purchase  on  the  reduced  rents — 
and  land  in  Essex  is  at  this  present  moment 
abandoned.  It  is  like  a jungle,  and  homesteads 
and  cottages  are  falling  into  ruins. 

“I  have  just  been  over  a farm  of  88  acres  in 
this  county  which  let  at  £150  and  £130,  and 
the  rent  is  now  £60  per  annum.  The  outgoings 
are  about  £30  p.  a.  The  craze  is  laying  down 
land  to  pasture  to  escape  expenses,  and  over  a 
great  deal  of  this  land  one  can  “ whip  a mouse” 
at  all  seasons. 

“Farmers  and  peasantry  are  being  rapidly  ruined, 
and  the  ‘Deserted  Village’  is  no  poetic  imagination.” 


BAD  TEA  SENT  FROM  AMERICA 
TO  AUSTRALIA. 

A telegram  in  an  Australian  paper,  dated 
Melbourne,  March  5,  runs : — 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  chrsts  of  bad  tea  per 
“Tsinan”  have  been  returned  from  Sydney.  The 
tea  wa.s  shipped  in  the  United  States  and  was  recently 
condemned  in  Blelbourne.  It  is  urderstcod  that  the 
United  States  Consul  will  prevent  the  tea  from  being 
lauded  in  the  United  States. 


A Geejian  inventor  proposes  to  make  boots  with 
stone  soles.  He  mixes  with  a waterproof  glue  a 
suitable  quantity  of  clean  quartz  sand,  which  ia 
spread  on  the  thin  leather  sole  employed  as  a 
foundation.  These  quartz  soles  are  said  to  be  flexible 
and  almost  indestruotible,  while  they  enable  the 
wearer  to  walk  safely  over  slippery  roads. — Ex.— 
IiuUarubber  Journal, 
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THE  AMSTEKDAIiI  CINCHONA  AUCTIONS. 

Amsterdam,  Feb.  26tb. 

The  followicg  are  the  analjses  of  the  cincliooa  bark 
offered  here  today  : — The  manufacluring  bark  con- 
tained about  9 tons  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  3'8C  per 
cent.,  on  the  average  ; about  1§  tons  contained  0-1 
per  cent,  sulphate  of  quinine;  20  tons,  1 2 ; 42  tons, 
2-3  ; 66  tons,  3-4 ; 60  tons,  4-6 ; 19  tons,  5-6  ; tons, 

6-7 ; 9 tons,  7-8  ; 2 tons,  8-9  ; 2 cwt.,  10-11 ; Ig  ton, 
12-13  per  cent.  Of  the  total  quantity  offered  2,385 
packages  were  disposed  of  at  a decline  in  prices,  the 
unit  averaging  barely  seven  cents,  or  not  quite  Ijd. 
per  lb.  The  following  was  the  range  of  prices  : Manu. 
facturing  barks  in  quills,  broken  quills,  and  chips,  8 to 
91  cents  (IJd.  to  Is.  4|d.  per  lb.);  ditto  root,  15  to  50 
oents  (2|d.  to  9d.  per  lb.) ; druggists’  bark  in  quills, 
broken  quills,  and  chips,  14  to  140  cents  (2Jd.  to  2s  Id. 
per  lb.);  ditto  root  12  to  13  cents  (2J.i.  per  lb.)  The 
principal  buyers  were  the  Auerbach  and  Brunswick 
actor  ies. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 


COFFEE  IN  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

The  Fiji  Times,  in  advocating  the  revival  of  the 
coffee  enterprise  in  Fiji,  notices  its  success  and 
probable  extension  in  the  French  convict  settlement 
of  New  Caledonia.  We  quote  as  follows: — 

Another  matter,  which  was  almost  abruptly  abandoned 
before  it  had  received  a fair  trial  on  anything  like  a 
comprehensive  scale,  also  might  well  come  to  the  fore. 
That  is — Coffee.  Notwithstanding  the  effects  of  the 
disease  to  which  it  is  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  can  be  made  a highly  pro6table  production. 
Fiji  need  not  look  far  for  assurance  in  this  respect. 
Her  near  neighbour,  New  Caledonia,  is  making  a 
snccess  of  it.  From  a recent  number  of  the  Times, 
we  learn  that  “ in  an  oflBcial  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  that  colony  the  Governor  states  that  agri- 
cnlture,  which  has  hitherto  been  of  only  secondary 
importance,  seems  to  be  entering  upon  a period  of  rapid 
development  under  the  influ.-nce  of  the  fresh  means  of 
action  afforded  it  by  the  immigration  from  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  New  Caledonia  will  produce  in  this  year 
(1890)  400  tons  of  coffee,  while  it  is  expected  that  in 
four  years’  time  the  production  will  exceed  1,000  tots 
* * * The  Governor  reports  that  what  New  Cale- 
donia is  most  deficient  in  is  labour,  bnt  be  adds  that 
the  work  done  by  the  convicts,  especially  at  the  Thio 
penitentiary,  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the 
convicts  in  Guiana,  while  the  men  who  have  served 
their  time  and  who  choose  to  work  can  always  find  em- 
ployment at  wages  of  from  4s.  to  5s.  a day,  while  at 
piecework  they  in  many  cases  earn  10s.  a day.” 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  question  that  this  colony 
can  produce  coffee  in  perfection.  Machinery  is  here, 
and  skilled  knowledge.  Yet  coffee  ceases  to  count 
among  the  exports  and  home  consumption  has  become 
a thing  of  the  past,  simply  because  the  industry  has 
been  given  up.  It  is  puzzling  to  arrive  at  a comprehen- 
sion of  why  this  should  be.  Of  course  there  is  the  ready 
answer  that  it  “does  not  pay.”  But  why  should  that  be 
the  case.  If  New  Caledonia  can  grow  at  a profit  why 
cannot  Fiji  do  the  same.  That  the  French  settlement 
is  doing  this  may  he  gathered  from  the  expectations 
entertained  of  progressive  production.  An  anticipated 
increase  at  the  rate  of  150  tons  per  annum  is  by  no 
means  despicable;  while  at  the  same  time  it  warrants 
the  belief  that  no  oversanguine  estimate  has  been  made. 
It  means  a lot  of  m ouey,  however,  and  this  colony  is  not 
BO  superabundantly  supplied  with  that  evil  of  life,  hut 
that  she  can  cheerfully  bear  a heavier  burden. 

So  far  as  labour  is  co  noerned,  no  reason  exist  why  Fiji 
shall  not  bo  reckoned  a s on  a par  with  New  Caledonia. 
If  growers  there  can  affo  rd  to  pay  reasonable  wages  and 
find  a fair  margin  of  profit,  why  should  not  similar  con- 
ditions prevail  here.  Soil  is  at  least  as  fruitful  and  cli- 
mate quite  as  favorable.  In  fact,  it  would  be  bard  to 
state  wherein  this  place  is  not  at  least  equally  well-off 
with  her  neighbour  in  those  constituents.* 

* So  far  the  Fiji  journalist, — but  not  a word  is  said 
as  to  whether  leaf  disease  has  reached  New  Ca'e- 
donia.  Its  absonco  would  make  all  the  diffecence  iu 
the  world.— Eu.  T, 


POETSWOOD  teas  AND  LOCAL  SALES 

The  proprietor  of  Portswood  is  not  inclined 
further  to  support  local  Tea  Sales.  His  experience 
is  not  favourable  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  which  we  venture  to  make  from  a letter 
before  us,  not  however,  written  for  the  printer  : — 

"You  know  that  some  of  us  have  often  been  asked 
to  sell  our  teas  locally.  I have  done  it  twice  or  three 
times  and  each  ti  me  with  a loss.  At  a recent 
sale  in  Colombo  86  66  and  57  cents  were  bid  for 

Portswood  teas — all  were  left  unsold,  being  considerably 
under  my  values — but  since  the  sale,  they  have  b een 
sold  privately  by  the  Brokers  at  Bl,  72  and  62  cents 
and  theie  prices  are  1 '■  to  17  cents  under  the  average 
price  I received  iu  LiuJon  on  17t!i  Feb.  last.  Why 
therefore  should  1 continue  to  sacrifice  the  estate 
interests  ?’’ 


I’HE  TUTICORIN  PEARL  FISHERY  OF  1890. 

Pearl-oysters  require  rest  ; and  after  one  fishing 
a pearl- bank  is  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
young  oysters  for  a certain  number  of  years,  to  enable 
them  to  grow  and  to  settle  down  on  the  bed.  Following 
the  wisdom  which  teaches  that  some  years’  rest  to  the 
beds  should  be  insured  after  each  fishing,  the  officers 
and  authorities  who  had  the  reviewing  of  the  Pearl 
Fishery  Report  lor  the  past  year  have  allowed  them- 
selves sufficient  rest  and  have  proceeded  in  a leisurely 
manner  to  bring  into  perteetion  the  pearl  of  a G.  O., 
which  now  lies  on  our  table.  The  first  report  of  Captain 
Baker,  the Superiniendeut  of  Pearl  Fisheries,  is  dated 
the  20th  of  March  last  3ear,  and  his  second  report  the 
15  th  of  May  the  same  year,  The  Acting  Oolleotor  of 
Tinuevelly  submits  his  narrative  of  the  Pearl  Fishery 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Land  Revenue  on  the  16th 
Jane,  and  the  Commissi  jners  submit  the  same  with  a 
review  thereon  to  Government  on  the  22nd  August. 
The  Government  deals  with  the  Pearl  Fishery  on  the 
19  th  January  of  the  present  year,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, after  enjoying  a comfortable  rest  in  the 
Government  office  like  the  oyster  on  the  recently  fished 
up  bank,  come  to  us  now. 

The  fishery,  as  appears  from  the  report,  was  com. 
menced  on  the  27th  January,  1890,  and  lasted  until  the 
8th  March,  when  it  had  to  be  closed,  as  the  divers  went 
over  to  Ceylon.  It  was  recommenced  on  the  23td 
April,  but  it  had  to  be  closed  again  on  the  4th  May  on 
account  of  a panic  among  the  divers,  two  of  whom 
had  been  bitten  by  sharks.  The  number  of  days  during 
which  the  fishery  was  conducted  was  40  and  the 
Government’s  share  of  the  takes  amounted  to  1,204,816 
oysters.  The  price  at  which  they  were  sold  ranged 
from  R16  to  R36  per  1,000.  The  total  amount  realized 
was  R24, 701-6-10.  To  this  amount  has  to  he 
added  R359-12-0,  being  the  value  of  loose  pearls  and 
the  sale-proceeds  of  the  materials  of  the  temporary 
buildings  erected  for  the  fishery.  The  charges  amounted 
to  R17, 257-11-6,  so  that  the  net  profit  to  Govern- 
ment was  only  R7,803-4-5.  This  is  a very  disappoint- 
ing result,  especially  when  compared  with  the  net 
profit  of  R158,483  which  was  obtained  during  the 
fishery  of  1889.  The  cause  of  these  poor  results  as 
explained  at  length  by  Captain  Baker  are  chiefly  com- 
petition by  Ceylon,  the  panic  caused  by  the  appearance 
of  sharks,  and  the  extremely  low  prices.  The  two  last 
are  to  be  regretted,  but  could  not  be  avoided,  say  the 
Commissioners  of  Land  Revenue.  As  regards  the  com- 
petition between  the  Madras  and  Ceylon  fisheries,  the 
Madras  Government  agrees  with  the  Board  of  Revenue 
that  effort  should  be  made  to  come  to  some  amicable 
arrangement.  It  is,  of  course,  open  to  either  side  to  bid 
for  the  services  of  the  divers  by  the  offer  of  better 
terms,  but  the  Government  declares  that  it  would  be 
most  averse  to  entering  upon  any  such  system  of 
rivalry,  which  in  the  end  could  not  fail  to  be  very  dis- 
advantageous to  both  Governments.  This  Government 
has  acourdingly  decided  to  ask  the  Government  of 
Ceylon  whether  it  will  consent  to  any  arrangement 
under  which  the  interests  of  both  fisheries  will  be  safe- 
guarded, The  questions  of  claudestine  opening  of  oysters 
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and  of  clandestine  fishing  of  the  banks  were  also  raised 
in  the  papers  received  by  Government.  There  appear  to 
be  three  sources  of  danger  to  be  guarded  against — (1) 
Poaching  on  the  banks  by  a foreign  vessel ; (2)  Poach- 
ing on  the  banks  by  a British  vessel ; and  (3)  Pilfering 
of  pearls  by  the  boats’  crews  whilst  conveying  the 
shells  from  the  banks  to  the  shore.  The  first,  the 
Government  observes,  is  a remote  danger  and  may  bo 
disro,<arded.  The  second  may  possibly  have  some 
foundation  of  reality.  So  long  as  ago  188ci  the  beliel 
was  expressed  that  the  banks  were  extensively  poached 
but  there  is  nothing  on  reoord  to  show  to  what  ex- 
tent such  poaohing  was  prevalent.  Before  taking  any 
action  in  the  matter,  the  Madras  Government  has 
resolved  to  address  the  Governments  of  Oeylon  and 
Western  Australia  in  order  to  obtain  full  particulars 
regarding  the  pearlfisbery  laws  in  those  colonies.  In 
the  latter  country  it  is  said  that  “ the  fishing  takes 
place  in  the  main  outside  the  3*mile  limit,  and  the 
colonial  jurisdiction  is  not  snpposed  to  extend  so 
far.”  With  regard  to  the  third  difiiculty  the  Bank 
of  Revenue  considers  that  when  once  the  oysters 
have  been  raised  to  the  surface  and  placed  on  British 
vessels  by  persons  employed  for  that  purpose  by 
Government,  they  become  the  property  of  Government, 
and  that  if  the  pearls  are  tbeu  abstracted,  taken 
ashore,  and  sold,  the  offenoe  is  one  of  simple  thelt. 
In  this  view  of  the  matter  the  Government  is 
inolined  to  agree,  and  in  any  case  by  diminishing 
the  value  of  the  produce  to  be  shared  between  them- 
selves and  the  Government,  the  divers  are  guilty  of 
cheating.  The  provisions  of  the  Penal  Oode,  ibe  Go- 
vecumeub  considers,  are  therefore  sufficient  to  meet 
the  case. — Madras  Times,  March  10. 

^ 

This  W,  P.  A.,  in  its  usual  go-ahead  manner,  has 
offered  a prize  of  K200  for  the  best  essay  on  lea  culti- 
vation, of  practical  local  value.  The  point  on  wuicb 
it  requires  particular  aud  reliable  detailed  informa- 
tion is  the  best  manner  in  which  a Factory  on  the 
Joint-Stock  Principle  can  bo  worked.  Essays  are  to 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Hockin  of  Vayitri,  S.  Wynaad,  before 
1st  June. — Madras  Times,  March  18. 

Wymaab  Ppaniing  Notes,  March  12th. — Bast  m onth 
the  rain  came  down  heavily,  measuring  in  some 
pi  aces,  as  much  as  two  inches,  though  the  fall  was  very 
partial,  and  from  what  1 hear,  1 fear  was  insuflicieui 
m some  parts.  The  Vythery  and  Sultan’s  Battery 
districts  were  es])ecially  favoured  ; and  the  result  has 
been  a very  fine  aud  healthy  blossom  which,  to  all 
appearauoe,  has  set  satisfactorily.  A great  quantity 
of  backward  spikj  is  now  maturing,  and  we  shall 
soon  be  crying  out  for  more  ruin  to  bring  out  our 
second  blossom.  So  far  crop  prospects  are  exceedingly 
favourable,  but  so  many  ills  is  coffee  heir  to,  that 
wo  cannot  feel  sure  of  our  future,  until  much  later 
iu  the  season.  The  heat  is  very  great  here  now,  and 
the  drought  is  severely  affectiug  the  locals ; wells 
are  being  dug  iu  the  paddy  flats,  and  in  some  of  the 
parities  the  people  are  actually  suffering  from  want 
of  sufficient  water  to  drink.  This,  of  course,  is  also 
a bad  thing  for  the  new  clearings,  and  a great  number 
of  young  plants  will  be  destroyed.  In  spite  of  the 
heat  aud  dryness  (attributed  to  the  failure  of  the  North- 
East  monsoon),  our  old  coifee  is  looking  remarkably 
well,  aud  throwing  out  quite  a flush  of  young  leaves. 
Two  of  our  community,  each  on  his  owu  account,  are 
working  hard  at  experiments  for  the  destruction  of 
leaf  disease.  Both  seem  hopeful  on  the  subject,  aud 
even  should  they  fail,  are  deserviug  of  our  grati- 
tude for  their  pral.-ewonhy  efforts  on  our  behalf. 
Wynaad  is  not  particularly  lively  just  now,  but  the 
“submerged  tenth,”  of  us  who  can't  get  away  even 
to  the  hill  tops,  contrive  to  meet  once  a week  or  so 
for  teuuis,  and  geuoral  sociability,  aud  it  is  certainly 
pleasant  to  catch  the  oheerful  drifts  of  conversation. 
"Glad  to  hear  you  had  such  a splendid  blossom” — 
“ never  saw  anything  like  my  spike,”  aud  so  on.  It 
feels  like  getting  one’s  head  above  water  once  again.  I 
hope  that  my  next  will  be  a further  record  of  things, 
and  that  1 may  be  uble  to  report  that  another  good 
rainfall  has  brought  out  a seooud  blossom,  nearly  if  not 
quite  equal  to  the  ftieU— Madras  Times,  March  18. 


The  Cultivation  of  Paddy  has  been  shown  to  be  an 
uuremunerafcive  concern.  Not  only  eo,  but  in  a con- 
gested place  like  Jaffna  where  everything  depends 
upon  the  periodical  rains  the  chances  of  success  are 
few  aud  far  between.  Then  let  our  young  men  lannch 
themselves  into  other  pursuits.  Nothing  enriches  a 
people  or  a nation  so  much  as  successful  commerce. 
But  if  trade  or  commerce  is  to  be  successfully  pursued, 
our  young  men  should  fully  realise  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation and  the  value  of  mutual  confidence  as  the  chief 
conditions  of  success  on  any  large  scale.— Cow. 

Plant  Diseases- — Professor  Plowright’s  lectures  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  have  been  delivered  this 
week.  The  first  was  devoted  to  generalities,  and  to 
ihe  effect  of  fungi  in  producing  over-growth  (hy- 
pertrophy), from  irritation  or  wasting  (atrophy),  by 
depriving  the  plant  of  its  natural  food,  and  appro- 
priating it  to  its  own  use.  Various  illustrations 
were  given.  The  second  lecture  was  devoted  to  the 
Potato  disease.  As  we  shall  be  in  a position  to 
publish  these  lectures  with  numerous  illustrations, 
we  forbear  from  further  comment  at  present.-— 
Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

Wynaad  Planters’  Association.— From  proceed- 
ings of  a general  meeting  held  at  Vajitiri  Jubilee 
Hall,  4th  March.  Present — Messrs.  A* zenwiler,  Batty, 
Boosey,  W.  F.  Brown,  Chamier,  Hockin,  Lamb,  Mc- 
Cabe, Powell,  Ramsay,  Rosling,  Taylor,  Trollope, 
Walker,  Winterbotham  and  J.  F.  Jowitt,  Acting  Hony, 
Secy.  Mr.  Hockin  in  the  chair.  Leaf  Disease. — Read 
letter  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  0.  B P.  Veruede, 
Esq.  in  reply  to  bis  offer  to  come  to  Wynaad.  Also 
Honorary  Secretary’s  letter  to  Dr.  McCabe  thanking 
him  for  his  Essay.  Likewise  letter  from  the  Hono- 
rary Secretary  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government, 
Madras,  asking  the  Madras  Government  to  be  good 
enough  to  forward  an  application  on  the  Association’s 
behalf  to  the  Government  of  India  for  the  services  of 
Surgeon  Major  Barclay  on  the  special  duty  of  further 
investigating  Hemileia  Vastatrix.  Read  also  a letter 
from  Mr.  Murray  together  with  an  extract  from  the 
“Detroit  Free  Press  ” on  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
Vegetable  Pathology.  Resolved  that  Mr,  Murray  bo 
thanked  for  the  interesting  article,  and  that  the  Hono- 
rary Seoretary  communicate  with  Professor  Galloway 
m charge  of  the  Bureau,  bringing  to  his  notice  the 
disease  our  coffee  is  suffering  from,  and  solicit  his  aid. 

Liquorice. — In  A Modern  Apostle  : Alexander  N, 
Somerville,  D.  D.,  by  George  Smith,  c.  i.  b , lid., 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  manufacture 
of  liquoiice  as  witnessed  by  Dr.  Somerville  at  Sokia, 
near  Smyrna.  In  his  (Dr.  Somerville’s)  own  words 
— “ The  juice  is  extracted  by  machinery,  here  and 
in  America;  for  the  firm  (Messrs.  MaoAndrew  and 
Forbes)  has  a factory  there,  and  exports  from  Asia 
Minor  a large  quantity  of  the  root.  Only  a trifling 
amount  now  is  employed  for  medicinal  purposes ; 
it  is  principally  used  for  combining  with  Tobacco 
leaf  to  make  ‘ Cavendish,’  which  is  much  iu  vogue 
witli  sailors.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Meander  for 
above  100  miles  is  more  or  less  overspread  with 
diggers,  men  and  women,  extracting  the  roots  from 
the  ground,  stacking  them,  putting  them  into  bags, 
and  eeiidiug  them  on  to  various  stations  on  camels. 

I was  led  to  understand  that  this  gives  employment 
to  nearly  100,000  persons.  Indeed,  the  business  has  an 
important  influence  throughout  the  district,  by  teaching 

the  people  habits  of  industry We  went  over  the 

factory,  connected  with  which  are  Scotchmen,  Oircas- 
sians,  Turks,  people  from  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  and 
Scala  Nuova,  near  Ephesus.  The  manufacture  of 
liquorice  paste  is  accomplished  by  grinding  down  the 
root  between  ponderous  mill-stones.  James,  observing 
in  the  yard  some  seventeen  of  the  stones  formerly 
used,  aud  detecting  in  them  a resemblance  to  the 
drums  of  colossal  pillars,  inquired  whether  they  had 
not  been  taken  Irom  some  antique  structure,  aud 
elicited  tha  information  that  the  worshippers  in  the 
temple  of  Artemi.«,  at  Magnesia,  in  the  days  of 
Thcinisiocles,  had  nut  been  unfamiliar  with  them  when 
ocupyiug  a very  different  position.”— ATHEN-tECil. — 
Gardeners’  Chronicle. 
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CINCHONA  CULTIVATION  IN  JAVA. 

Mr,  van  Eomunde’a  report  on  tho  Government 
cinchona  enterprise  in  Java  ,£cr  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1890  states  that  the  weather  during 
>he  quarter  was  very  abnormal.  October  and  the 
first  half  of  November  being  very  wet  ; the  second 
half  of  November  being  very  dry  with  low  tem- 
perature at  night  and  frost  in  some  parts ; and 
December  being  characterized  by  alternate  rain  and 
drought.  The  drought  in  the  latter  part  of  November 
caused  considerable  damage  to  the  young  plants  : 
but  the  loss  can  be  made  good  by  means  of  Ihe 
largo  number  of  well-grown  plants  in  the  nurserie?. 
The  older  plantations  showed  remarkably  good 
growth  ducing  j the  later  months ; and  the  prospects 
tor  the  crop  of  1891  are  therefore  very  favourable. 
The  crop  of  1890  amounted  to  459,000  half  kilo- 
grams of  bark,  of  which  by  tho  end  of  December 
364,123  pounds  had  been  forwarded  to  IV.ndjong 
Priok.  Though  a considerable  decrease  in  pro- 
duction has  been  experienced  during  the  past 
year,  this  is  certainly  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  a diminution  of  the  stock  of  bark  in  the 
plantations,  but  is  found  in  the  sparing  to  the 
utmost  of  the  trees,  specially  of  the  ledgerianas 
after  it  was  seen  that  vary  densely  grown 
plantations  were  not  attacked,  at  least  not  appre- 
ciably, by  Ilelopeltis  antonii  or  by  caterpillars, 
which  have  caused  such  devastation  of  late  years. 
The  amount  of  bark  in  the  plantations  has  there- 
fore very  largely  increased  during  the  past  year, 
in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather  of  1890.  On 
2nd  October,  6th  November,  and  11th  December, 
sales  of  the  bark  of  1889  were  held  in  Amster- 
dam, the  unit  prices  obtained  being  respectively 
9,  8 and  8 cents  per  half  kilo.  In  November  and 
December  cinchona  seed  was  so’d  by  public  auc- 
tion, the  gross  amount  realized  being  /i,027  and 
/792.  In  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of  dry 
weather  in  1889  the  supply  of  ledgeriana  seed 
was  very  small,  and  the  prices  realized  therefore 
far  exceeded  the  minimum  prices  fixed  by  the 
Government.  For  one  lot  indeed  so  much  as  f 2 
per  gram  was  paid.  The  total  number  of  plants 
in  the  Government  plantations  at  the  end  of  1890 
was  3,489,800,  made  up  as  follows  in  tho  nur- 
series 920,000,  viz.,  510,000  ledgeriana  (including 
10,0e0  grafts)  and  410,000  succirubra  ; in  the  open 
2,569,800,  viz.,  1,905,000  ledgaiiana  (including 
265,000  grafts  and  cuttings,  but  exclusive  of  the 
more  or  less  3,000  original  ledgerianas),  2,400 
calisaya  and  hasskarliana,  605,000  succirubra  and 
oaloptera,  55,900  officinalis,  and  1,500  lancifolia 
(among  these  about  1,000  G.  7Jff«?/e)i.s/s). 

♦ 

EEVIEW  OF  CINCHONA  HARK  AT 
AMSTERDAM  FOR  THE  YEAR  1890. 

( lie])ort  hj  a Dutch  Droher.) 

Amsterdam,  Dec.  1890. 

Toe  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  importance  for 
the  Amsterdam  cinchoua  market,  m the  struggle  for 
precedence  with  London  as  market  of  the  worli ; 
oar  market  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  victor. 

Mech  has  b on  coatribatoct  to  this  result  by  the 
onergelio  leadership  of  the  founders  of  our  cinchoua 
establisbraent,  who  from  the  beginuiug,  have  taken 
care  that  tverj  thing  could  be  done  to  the  bark  re- 
ceived hero,  which  would  tend  to  promote  a favour- 
able sale,  Tho  untiring  energy  with  which  growers 
arc  male  acquainted  with  poe-iblo  improvementR  and 
economy  iu  their  profile  ions,  has  been  atteiidi  d with 
marked  result. 

Uoth  buyers  and  sellers  have  become  convinced  that 
cur  mark'/t  clfors  advantages  which  are  not  to  be 
found  eltewLere.  Each  pacUago  can  be  inspected  and 


y 

sampled  three  weeks  tefore  every  sale,  and  c£  ever 
parcel  an  analysis  is  made  and  puflislied  by  non- 
interested  analysis.  In  addition  to  this  the  charges 
to  all  parties  interested  have  been  calculated  on  a 
very  low  scale  and  are  very  much  less  than  in  Loudon 
or  elsewhere. 

From  the  subjoined  tables  it  will  be  sufficiently 
clear  how  much  the  trade  iu  this  article  has  in- 
creased here.  When  tuking  into  cousideiatiou  tho 
average  strength  of  the  Java  bark  and  that  of  the 
barks  offered  in  Loudon,  it  will  be  clearly  seen,  from 
a comparison  of  the  iurii-over  of  both  markets,  in 
which  direclion  our  market  is  progressing. 

At  the  end  of  tho  year  our  stock  in  first  hand  only 
consisted  of  about  2,000  packages,  being  for  the  greater 
part  arrivals  which  came  too  late  for  tho  December 
hales,  and  partly  lots  loft  over  from  previous  sales. 
This  quantity  does  not  comprise  the  Government  barks 
intended  for  the  public  sales  iu  1891.  The  stock  iu 
second  baud  is  not  worth  mentioning  at  least  as  far 
as  the  factory  barks  are  concerned,  whilst  the  stock 
of  phaims-ceutical  barks  is  if  anything  smaller 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  yevr.  Notwithstanding 
tlio  important  increase  in  the  arrivals,  we  yet  find 
here  a stock  too  small  to  be  of  any  importance,  whilst 
the  stock  in  Loudon  is  continually  decreasing.  It 
appears  therefore  that  so  far  the  demand  for  quinine 
has  kept  pace  with  Ihe  iucreioed  productions. 
Whetber  this  demand  owes  its  origin  to  an  increased 
consumption  (as  many  think)  or  whether  it  is  attri- 
butable to  an  increase  iu  the  number  of  speculative 
buyers,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  80  much,  however,  is 
certain  that  in  the  first  case,  the  low  basis  which 
cinchona  bark  has  reached  would  be  perfectly  un- 
justifiable, and  tho  poeiriou  would  have  to  be  attri- 
buted to  al  normal  relations  and  influences  which 
iiittrfere  with  the  natural  course  of  events. 

Factohv  BAriKS. — The  handling  and  l acking  iu  Java 
now  leaves  very  little  to  be  desired,  and  the  arrivals 
this  year  were  again  in  both  respects  much  better  than 
formerly.  Occasionally  parcels  were  met  with,  which 
bad  been  insufficiently  cleared  of  wood  and  fibres 
which  causes  distrust  amongst  the  buyers.  Bales 
insufficiently  filled  are  now  very  much  the  exception. 
In  Java  the  imporlaace  has  been  well  understood  of 
carefully  mixing  tho  barks  before  putting  them  in  the 
ba’es,  by  v.  hich  process  the  bales  of  ev^ry  parcel  show 
equal  quality.  Shippers  whose  marks  have  been  treated 
With  sptoial  care  in  this  respect,  will  have  experienced 
the  advantages  cf  this  mole  of  treatment. 

In  January  the  market  was  very  firm  and  in  the  first 
public  sale  everything  was  sold  at  an  average  unit  of 
about  10  cents,  quinine  was  sold  in  that  inomb  at, 
fixm  ls2|J  to  Is  4.1  per  oz.  (f.  25^  to  28  per  kilo.)  This 
favourable  t.ndency  continued  until  shortly  before  the 
Blaroh  auction,  when  quinine  dropped  to  Is  14d  (f. 
23|),  and  the  unit  after  Laving-  reached  + lOJ  ct.  in 
the  February  sales  dropped  to  -i-  9|  ct.  In  the  May 
rales  a slow  market  was  experienced  with  falling 
tendency  and  the  average  price  realised  was  only  9jo. 

In  Juno  and  July  larger  tianfaclions  took  place  in 
quinine  at  lower  pr'ces  (12Jf  21)  and  the  two  sales 
only  realizsd  + 8J0.  acd  8|c.  respectively  per  unit.  Be- 
foie  the  August  sales  an  improvement  set  in  which 
caused  the  average  unit  to  rise  to  -1-  9|c.  but  in  the 
October  sales  under  the  influence  of  low  offers  of  qui. 
nine  for  forward  delivery,  the  value  again  fell  to  a 
unit  of  about  9Jc.  The  Noveinler  sales  the  largest 
of  tho  year  were  held  at  a bad  time.  The  financial 
siluatiou  was  unfavorable,  gecerat  distrust  and  want 
of  Bctivity  was  experienced,  all  of  which  led  to  a 
drop  and  quinine  was  offered  at  ll|d  (f.  20^).  In  this 
sale  not  more  than  8c.  per  unit  could  be  made,  at 
which  price  703  packages  were  taken  out  whilst  409 
packages  hsd  been  withdrawn  before  the  sales.  On 
the  same  day  however  the  greater  pait  of  the 
barks  taken  out  were  sold  privately  at  seci-Lt  prices. 

In  December  the  tci^deucy  became  if  possible  still 
more  unfavourable  ; quinine  was  even  efiered  at  lljd, 
but  tho  low  price  brought  apparently  an  iuenased  de- 
mand. In  the  last  sale  (f  the  year  everything  could  be 
disposed  of,  at  an  average  unit  of  7 Jet.  and  alter  this 
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sale  the  tendeucy  cf  the  artio'e  has  slightly  iiuprovi  d. 

PHA^^MACB^JT1CAL  BaKK.— Succil’ut'l'a  WAS  ii'eely  ot- 
fered  but  it  must  be  observed  that  ilu  rc  were  many 
parcels  amtiiiSi.  ibcui,  which  were  bought  by  tho  fac- 
tories as  “ hue  dust”  with  a relatively  high,  percentage 
of  sulphate  of  quiuiue,  and  which  th  iclorc  ought  to 
ranlc  as  factory  barks. 

Quills. — Fine,  silver-grey,  quills  well  covered  with 
moss  fetched  continually  firm  prices  and  larger  ship- 
ments of  these  would  undoubtedly  be  welcome.  The 
highest  price  was  paid  for  a parcel  of  officinaiii  stem 
bark  quills,  only  25  centimeteis  in  leiigih,  but  of  a 
beautiful  typical  appasranco  and  well  grown  over 
being  f.  1'15  per  i kilo.  Inferior  qualiUes  will  no  doubt 
have  frequently  given  disiippoiotmtut  to  growers 
when  sold  here.  When  the  bark  ij  dark  aud  smooth 
without  moss  cr  silverccat  it  docs  not  pay  to  make 
it  into  quill  shape  ; it  is  more  aavaiitageous  to  griud 
these  barks  to  du-u.  In  the  case  of  fine  but  thin  biuk 
of  good  colour,  which  it  is  desired  to  ship  as  quills 
it  IS  advisable  to  pay  less  attemion  to  o't  taining  long 
quills,  but  to  roll  them  well  (not  loo  broad,  but  straight 
pieces,  well  assorted  aud  couvenient  for  packing  iucases). 
'i'he  result  obiainsd  by  a tow  shippers  with  produce  of 
only  average  intrinsic  value  but  which  had  been  pre- 
pared with  gri  at  knowledge  and  care,  has  proved  the 
great  advantage  that  can  be  derived  111  thii  way. 

Bboken  Quills  AND  Bold  Bust.— Succirubra,  in  bold 
thick  pieces,  coated  with  moss  aud  iiule  dust  always 
finds  ready  buyers  at  relatively  high  prices.  Except 
lioni  tho  Govornin.-nt  p'.antiuicna,  wliere  very  old  trees 
are  found,  very  tow  pai cels  of  the  desired  quality  ap- 
pear ou  lha  market.  Thinmr  younger  bark,  if  of  good 
colour  and  free  Irom  dust,  sucu  as  private  growers  can 
also  furnish  also  finds  buyers  howeiorat  comparatively 
good  prices.  0.  SubuLkratt,  on  the  C-jutracy  remains 
low  in  price.  H.  A.  Van  OVERZBE,  Jk,  Broker. 



AN  ACTION  ABOUT  CINCHONA  BARN. 

A PL.tNTER  COMPLAINS  OF  HIS  COLOMBO  AGENTS  FOB 
HOLDING  UI3  BARK  CONTRARY  TO  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Baker  and  Hall  v.  E.  P.  ITilmot. 

(U.  0.  Colombo  No.  1,027.) 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  Mr.  J- 
Grenier,  Acting  Bistiicl  Judge  of  Colombo. 

Mr.  Wends  (Mr.  iijrnhorst  wish  him)  appeared  in 
support  ot  the  delendaut’s  appeal. 

The  Attorney -General  (Mr,  Brovvno  with  him)  for  the 
plaintiffs,  respondonlp. 

Mr.  Doruhorst  roplud,  and  tlie  Court  took  time  to 
consider  its  judgment. 

On  4th  Maicli  IStil  the  following  judgments  were 
dehveted  ; — 

Dias,  J. — Tbs  defendant  in  this  case  is  an  estate 
owner,  aud  the  plaintiffs  are  C.luinbu  merchants.  It 
was  agiecd  between  the  parties  that  the  deteiidaut 
should  forward  to  the  plaiutifls  at  Colombo  his  cin- 
chona bars,  and  that  tho  iilaiutiifs  should  cure,  propaie 
aud  ship  it  10  their  agents  in  London  lor  sale;  that  the 
plaiutitf.s  should  draw  ou  tiieir  agents  against  the 
back,  aud  the  proceeds  of  tho  dralls  should  be  paid 
over  to  the  defendant,  and  if  tim  l ark  wheueoidiu 
London  should  lail  to  realise  sutlicieat  to  covi  r the 
dralt.^,  then  tho  dofem'aut  should  make  go,.d  to  the 
pla'uuffs  the  deficiency,  with  ll.o  uso;,l  mercantile 
charges.  Accordingly,  from  26th  Dec.  1887  to  lOih 
Ajiril  1883  cinchona  b .rk  WHS  sent  by  defeinlaut  to  the 
piamlifis  who  shippol  it  to  L mloii,  lor  sale,  whiih 
resulted  m a re  dcficieiicy  of  Ill3,2fO-9:;,  of  wliich  lUu 
defc-iulai.t  paid  plaintiffs  1{1,500,  Ivaiiog  a b.ilanee  of 
RJ,'/40’03  in  favour  ol  the  pli-imiffc,  anJ  this  action 
i-t  brought  to  recover  tlialamount  wi'h  iii  erest.  'i'ho 
contract  as  it  is  sol  out  in  t!;c  libel  is  not  denied,  but 
the  defendant  adds  another  condition  tu  it,  wluch  is 
that  the  piaaitiifs  should  not  sell  tho  bark  for  any 
lirico  loss  thin  81  per  unit  cl  suipbatc  ofquioiue  in 
B ch  bark,  tho  unit  being  oue  pe-r  cent  cl  llie  weight 
of  theba-k.  Tho  defeudant  says  that  till  Nov.  It8d 


the  plaiutifis  held  in  London  23,765  lb  of  the  defen- 
dant’s bark,  and  that  in  December  1887  aud  Jan.  1888 
the  market  price  lor  such  baik  was  3d  per  unit,  when 
it  was  the  plaintilfs’  duty  to  fill,  but  they  did  not  and 
sold  in  Oct.  1888,  when  the  market  prico  bad  fallen  to 
2d  per  unit— that  il  the  bulk  hud  been  sold  in  Dec.  1887 
and  Jan.  1888  it  would  have  fedched  £508  13a  3d,  the 
plaintilf’a  claim  would  bo  less  by  R2, 788-48,  and  the 
difference  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs  would  theu  be 
R748  02,  which  the  dtfendaut  brings  into  court.  There 
is  also  a ehiim  iu  reconventien  by  the  defendant,  which 
ill  the  view  I take  ot  the  case  need  not  be  noticed.  In 
the  repiioaliou  the  plaintiffs  denied  the  new  contract 
set  up  by  defendant,  aud  they  also  denied  that  in  Dec. 
1837  and  Jan.  1888  bark  like  the  defendant’s  was 
-worth  3d  per  unit. 

Two  questions  arise  for  consideration,  viz.  (1) 
whether  tho  plaiutills  were  expretsly  prohibited  by 
defendant  from  selling  below  the  3d.,  aud  (2)  whether 
the  market  price  of  cinchona  like  the  defendant’s  iu 
Deo.  18b7and  Jan.  1888  was  3d  per  unit.  The  corres- 
pondence between  the  parlies  has  been  summarised  by 
the  District  Judge,  aud  the  result  arrived  at  by  him  is 
that  the  defendant  gave  the  plaintiffs  a cii.scretion  as 
to  the  price,  and  this  tiuding  1 think  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  letters.  On  the  second  question  the  evidence  is 
ail  on  one  side.  It  appears  that  by  a mere  accident 
the  I rice  of  e-incboca  in  tho  Loadou  market  on  the 
6th  December  1887  bad  reached  the  figure  3d,  but  when 
we  come  to  oousider  the  circumstances  under  which 
public  sales  of  cinchona  bat  k are  lield  in  Loudon,  the 
plaiuiiils  cannot  be  expected  to  fersee  that  on  a par- 
ticular day  iu  the  month  of  December  Ciiichoua  bark 
would  realise  3d  per  licit.  In  a carefully  considered 
judgmont  the  District  Judge  gave  'plaintiffs  judgment, 
aud  I am  not  prepared  to  intertere  with  it.  Affirmed. 

Clarence,  J.— I think  that  the  Judgmout  of  the 
Couit  below  is  right.  The  evidence  does  not  sustain 
defondaut’s  averment  that  there  was  an  agreement  not 
to  sell  for  less  than  3d  per  unit.  The  letter  of  defen- 
daut,  to  which  plaintiffs’  letter  of  October  4th  1887  was 
tha  reply,  is  not  before  us,  and  all  that  appears  is  that 
defendant  wished  to  get  uot  less  than  3d  per  unit, 
and  plaintilfs  then  assented  to  let  their  London  Agent 
hold  the  bark  for  the  present,  in  hopes  of  the  market 
reaching  that  price.  'The  market  afterwards  about 
December  1887  momentarily  touched  3d  and  then 
drooped.  Plaintilfs,  with  defendant’s  approval,  held  on 
till  Oolober  1883,  aud  then  iu  despair  ot  auy  improve- 
mrnt  in  the  market  sold  for  about  2nd,  Nor  do  I 
think  that  the  evidence  discloses  auy  breach  of  duty 
on  pliiintiii’s  part  iu  selling  under  3d.  It  is,  1 consider, 
sufficiently  shewn  that  the  rise  in  December  1887  was 
a sudden  and  unexpeated  rise  of  merely  momontary 
duration  and  that,  having  regard  to  the  time  required 
for  preparing  lots  for  sale,  no  negligence  can  be  im- 
put'd to  plaintiffs  iu  not  having  seized  this  momen- 
tary rise'.  Nor,  indeed,  am  I satisfied  that  defendant’s 
bark,  if  thrown  on  the  market  at  that  moment,  would 
have  commanded  the  full  3d  rate,  I agree  that  this 
appeal  fails  and  should  be  dismissed  with  costs, — Local 
“ Examiner.” 


Sale  op  Estates, — The  sale  and  purchase  ot  estates 
in  C/cylon  goes  on  merrily-,  and  hardly  a week  passes 
but  we_  havoto  record  properties  ebatgiug  hands,  soiue- 
tiiiios  in  tho  island,  though  often  the  purcliasers  are 
home  capitali-is  the  safety  of  Ceylon  estates  as  a 
profilable  iuvestraei  t having  apparently  at  1-ast  become 
evident  to  investors  at  home-.  We  hear  for  instance 
that  a Syndicate  at  home  is  now  iu  treaty  for  the 
puicliase  of  tho  properties  of  Mr.  F,  M.  Corbet  which 
led  to  the  now  famous  litigation  with  the  Ceylon 
Company,  wliilo  a telegram  was  received  yesterday 
by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Harding  & Co.,  to  the  effect  that 
tho  estates  in  Rakwana  of  Blr.  0.  Shand— Barra,  Raug- 
we.ltemie,  and  Springwcod — have  been  sold  to  a 
Syndicate,  the  nani' s of  whom  were  not  mentioned, 
while  the  pries  is  also  unknown,  but  Messrs.  E.  G. 
llardii  g & Co.,  '.i  ho  have  been  appoiuud  by  wire  to 
look  after  tho  iulorests  of  the  purchasers,  will  know 
soon  by  mail. — Local  “ TL-nos.” 
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MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  PRODUCTION 
AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SILVER. 

As  it  is  now  practically  certain  that  no  fresh 
Silver  Legislation  will  be  enacted  by  the  present 
Congress,  and  as  the  new  Houee  of  Representatives 
is  not  likely  to  be  called  together  (unless  for  special 
business)  till  the  4th  December  next,  our  friends  who 
are  interested  in  Indian  Exchange  may  like  to  see 
the  following  estimate  of  the  Statistical  Position  of 
Silver  I— 

The  following  therefore  is  our  Estimate  for  the 
current  year’s  Distribution,  assuming  as  in  Table  1 
that  the  total  production  is  taken  at  145,000,000 
ounces  viz  : — „ 

Table  HI.  Ounoes* 

Peoduction  of  Silver  (in  ounces.) 


Table  I 

1887 

1888 
1889 


United 

States 

41.260.000 

45.780.000 
60,000,000 


Rest  of  the 
World 
54,917,376 
64,292,140 
75,988.671 


Total 

96,177,375 

110,072,140 

125,988,671 


136.000. 000 

145.000. 000 


■Sfl890  ...  53,000,000  ...  83,000,000 

I I 1891  ...  57,000,000  ...  88,000,000 
00  I 

^The  estimates  for  1890  and  1891  are,  of  course,  to 
gQjjjQ  extent  guesswork,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ratio  of  increase  has  been  put  very  considerably  below 
that  of  the  preceding  years,  though  the  stimulus  to  pro- 
duction afforded  by  the  higher  prices  recently  current 
would  seem  to  justify  very  much  larger  estimates  For 
instance  a Dalziel  telegram  from  New  York  to  The 
Tines  yesterday  estimates  the  United  .States  production 
for  1591  at  65  million  ounces,  against  our  estimate 
above  of  only  57  millions. 

Disposition  of  Silver. 

The  following  figures  are  (approximately)  summarized 
from  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
Congress  in  December  1889,  and  refer  to  the  previous 
year  (1888). 

Table  II. 

United  ScaL s Coinage  and  Oertific  ites 
Arts  and  Manufactures  (for  all  the  V7orld, 

Soetbeer’s  Estimate)  ...  ■ 

Subsidiary  Coinage,  Europe  and  S.  America 
Sundries  (unaccounted  for) 

Chiua,  India,  and  the  Bast  ... 


Ounces 

26,000,000 

16,000,000 

17.000. 000 

6,000,000 

45.000. 000 


Total  for  1888  (as  per  Table  I)...  110,000,000 
Present  Position. 

No  more  recent  figures  than  the  above  as  to  the 
Distribution  of  Silver  are  obtainable,  but  we  think  it 
may  be  foir’.y  assumed  that  the  Consumption  for  Arts, 
Manufactures,  Subsidiary  Coinage  and  Sundries  (un- 
accounted for)  will  be  no  more  now  than  it  was  in  1888, 
looking  to  the  rise  in  price.  The  purchases  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  have  however  increased  from 
26  million  to  54  million  ounces,  in  consequence  of  last 
year’s  legislation. 

United  States  Treasury  Purchases... 

Arts,  Manufactures,  Subsidiary  Coin- 
ageaud  Sundries  (unaccounted  for) 
as  in  1888... 

Leaving  for  consumption  by  India  and 
the  East  ... 


54,000,000 


39.000. 000 

52.000. 000 


145,000,000 

From  the  above  it  would  seem  that  India  and  the 
East  will  have  to  absorl)  (even  outlie  exlrtintly  moderate 
Estimate  of  production  given  in  Table  I ) 52,000,000 
ounces  in  1891  against  45,000,000  in  1888,  a.lliougb 
Silver  and  the  Easleru  Excliaugos  are  now  higher  than 
they  were  then.  Moreover  there  is  n,,w  a large  acenmu- 
luted  Slock  of  Silver  in  the  United  States  e.stimatcd 
at  about  15  million  ounces,  which  must  also  be  d s- 
poBod  of.  'J’hese  considerations  seem  to  indicate  tliat 
.Silver  and  Exebatigo  must  come  down  considerably  in 
order  to  admit  of  tho  additional  absorption. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  ha  borne  in  mind  that 
^he  now  House  of  RopreBOutatives  which  moots  in 


December  next  is  very  differently  constituted  to  the 
present  one ; they  are  largely  pledged  in  favour  of 
Silver  Legislation,  and  the  expectation  that  they  will 
pass  some  strong  enactment  in  favour  of  Silver  is 
likely  to  sustain  the  price  of  it  speculatively. 

The  following  figures  show  the  shipment  of  Gold 
and  Silver  from  Europe  to  India  and  the  amount  of 
Council  Bills  for  the  last  6 years:— 

Council  Bills.* 

Table  IV.  Gold  Silver  £ R. 

1886  ...  819,201  7,044,477  10,292,692  13,53,25,369 

1887  ...  1,984,739  6,577,748  12,136,279  16.70,03,150 

1888  ...  1,308,232  5,854,533  15,358.557  21,81,23,993 

1889  ...  2,103,381  8,189,210  14,262,859  20,89,91,221 

1890  ...  3,283,375  8,825,771  15,474,496  22,41,86,638 


£9,498,931  £35,924,739£67.524,903R95.36.30,371 

* For  the  Financial  Year,  viz. : — 1st  April — 31st 
March. 

The  steadily  increasing  shipments  of  Gold  to  India 
constitute  a noteworthy  feature,  as  tending  to  decrease 
her  balance  of  trade  and  consequent  ability  to  absorb 
Silver. 

ARBUTHNOT,  LATHAM  & Co. 

33,  Great  St.  Helen’s,  London,  26th  Feb.  1891. 


PINEAPPLE  FIBRE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Mr.  F.  W.  van  Ecdeu,'  director  of  the  Colonial  Mu- 
seum sends  us  the  following  for  publication.  Mr. 
P.  K.  A,  Meerkamp  van  Embueu,  our  Consul  at  Ma- 
nilla who  seat  us  some  fine  samples  of  Pineapple  fibre 
last  jear,  which  was  prepared  at  Serson,  now  furnishes 
us  with  an  account  of  the  mode  of  its  preparation. 
The  Ananas  which  was  inttoiuced  here  from  Mexico 
about  300  years  ago,  is  named  in  Spanish  “ Piiia  ” 
(pronounced  “ Pienya  ”)  aud  has  no  other  name  in  the 
native  languages  or  dialects  of  the  Philippines. 

The  plant  bears  fruit  generally  in  tue  second  year, 
sometimes  in  the  third  year,  shortly  before  this  takes 
place,  the  Laves  which,  by  that  time  have  attained 
their  full  growth,  frequently  a metre  in  length  are 
out,  and  their  preparation  begins  immediately. 

Should  the  fruits  be  once  formed,  the  quantity  of 
the  leaves  deteriorates. 

The  preparation  is  simple  to  the  last  degree,  the 
leaves  are  worked  one  by  one,  being  laid  on  a smooth 
wooden  plank,  and  scraped  with  a little  earthen  pan 
or  dish  until  the  fibre  ou  one  side  of  the  leaf  becomes 
exposed  and  can  be  carefully  drawn  out.  The  leaf  is 
then  turned  over,  in  order  that  the  fibre  may  be  detached 
in  the  same  way  from  the  opposite  side. 

For  removing  the  pulpy  matter  from  the  leaves  a 
piece  of  coarse  china  pottery  is  commonly  used,  as 
good  w'ell  made  pottery  would  be  too  smooth.  The 
fibre  from  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  is  of  finer  quality 
and  therefore  of  more  value  than  that  from  the  upper 
side.  There  now  remains  nothing  more  to  be  done  than 
to  wash  the  fibre  and  to  bleach  it  in  the  sun  until  it 
becomes  sufficiently  white,  though  the  color  always  has 
a yellow  tinge. 

Before  being  woven  the  ends  of  the  threads  are  tied 
together,  the  knot  is  so  carefully  made,  that  it  requires 
very  close  examination  to  discover  it.  Occasionally  the 
ends  of  the  fibres  are  united  by  means  of  starch,  but 
this  practice  cannot  be  recommended,  and  is  out 
little  used  because  tho  fibres  thus  joined  are  liable  to 
loosen. — Translated  from  the  Indische  Mercuur  of  the 
2Lt  February  1891,  by  J.  D.  Y. 

[Note  by  Translator. —It  is  from  this  fibre  that  the 
beautifully  fine  “ grasscloth  ” is  made.  The  Ananas 
grows  so  well  in  Oeylouaud  most  tropical  countries  that 
is  seems  strange  that  the  Philippines  seem  to  retain  a 
natural  monopoly  of  the  very  flue  "grass-cloth.”  It 
used  to  be  brought  to  Oeylou  but  I have  not  seen  it 
for  many  years.  It  is  a pity  the  Consul  Meerkamp 
van  Embdeu  has  not  given  any  particulars  as  to  the 
kind  of  Auauas  which  furnishes  the  fine  fibre.  Can 
you  tell  your  readers  whether  it  grows  in  Cejlouornot, 
every  variety  that  has  been  introduced  into  this  island 
seems  0 flourish  wonderfully  well?] 


Mat  I,  1891,] 
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CEYLON  TEA  IN  AMEEICA. 

We  venture  to  take  the  follo\viDg  extract  from 
a letter  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Pineo,  under  rate,  New  York, 
23rd  February : — 

“Although  I have  not  rushed  into  print  I yet 
feel  very  keenly  bow  misunderstood  and  how  little 
appreciated  in  Ceylon  my  efforts  here  have  been. 
It  has  not  been  easy  work  to  get  Mr.  May  to 
help  us  in  our  great  cause,  but  1 feel  encouraged 
by  what  he  is  doing  and  am  delighted  that  you 
appreciate  and  understand  him  through  his  manly, 
straightforward,  honest  letters  that  cannot  but 
convince  you  how  strong  and  conservative  he  is. 
We  are  making  slow,  but  I think  sure,  progress  ; 
and,  in  time,  I hope  our  work  will  be  better 
known  and  appreciated  by  our  friends  in  Ceylon. 

“Our  work  is  being  honestly  performed , and  through 
us  pure  Ceylon  tea  is  becoming  known.  We  are 
getting  agents,  but  as  we  are  very  particular  about 
securing  the  right  men  our  progress  may  be 
thought  slow.” 

Mr.  Blwood  May’s  last  letter  to  Ceylon,  we  may 
tell  Mr.  Pineo,  certainly  did  not  create  a favourable 
impression  as  regards  manliness  I 



TEE  CINNAMON  TRADE. 

Tbe  newswe  published  on  March  17th  of  the  quarterly 
Oinuamon  Siles  held  in  London  last  mouth,  was  not 
very  cheering  to  Proprietors.  The  supplementary  in- 
formation contained  in  our  commercial  columns 
yesterday,  was  not  calculated  to  lighten  anxiety.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  prices  realised,  that  some  of 
the  finest  Harks,  which  always  commauOed  top  price?, 
fetched  about  the  lowest  prices.  The  explanation  is, 
not  that  there  has  been  any  falling  off  in  the  quality 
of  the  spice  turned  out  by  the  crack  Estates,  but 
that  the  higher  qualities  had  lo  be  bought  in.  Looking 
at  the  Sale  Lists  received  on  Tuesday,  we  find  th3,t 
of  more  than  halt  the  catalogue  which  failed  to  find 
buyers,  the  better  part  wa.s  fine  Cinnamon.  Thus, 
the  only  quality  of  the  A.  S-G.  P.  (Golua  Pokuna) 
Mark  wnioh  was  sold,  was  No.  4.  Of  Firsts  28  Bales, 
of  Seconds  41  Bales,  of  Thirds  46  Bales,  and  some 
even  of  Fourths  had  to  be  bought  in.  So  with  the 
higher  grades  o£  F.  S.  W.  S,  (Wester  Seaton)  and  F. 
S.  K.  (Kirohoolpitiya)— they  found  no  buyers.  Some 
part  of  these  Maths  was,  we  believe,  sold  subsequently 
at  A decline  ot  a lb.  These  Marks  had  long  com- 
manded Is.  7d.  to  Is.  8d.  for  their  highest  qualities— 
prices  low  enough,  when  far  coarser  Quills  of  the 
same  classification  fetched  about  double  those  prices, 
so  late  as  15  to  2q  years  ago.  The  highest  price  last 
month  was  ietohed  by  the  J.  D.  S.  R.  Mark;  and 
that  was  obtained  after  tbe  sale.  The  conclusion 
seems  inevitshlc,  from  a study  of  the  results  of  the 
last  and  the  preceding  sale  (at  which,  too,  a large 
quantity  of  the  best  Cinnamon  had  to  be  bought  in) 
that  buyers  have  decided  ou  a maximum  ot  Is.  2d. 
to  Is.  3d.  a lb.  Unless,  therefore,  the  manufacturers 
of  fancy  quills  are  prepared  to  reduce  their  prices 
by  almost  one-third,  they  must  hold  their  stocks. 
The  more  important  question,  however,  has  reference 

to  the  future Will  Estates  continue  to  manufacture 

Cinnamon  of  a quality  for  which  there  is  no  demand 
commensurate  with  the  cost  of  preparation?  There 
should  be  only  one  answer  to  the  question. 

When  dealing,  about  a fortnight  ago,  wilh  the  note 
of  warning  sounded  by  a Veyangoda  correspondent 
against  fine  cutting,  as  injurious  to  the  productive- 
ness or  Estates,  tbe  thought  occurred  to  us,  that  the 
need  of  manufacturing  quills  of  extraodiuary  thinness 
might  cease  by  a falling  off  in  the  demaud  lor  them. 
We  had  not  forgotten  that  at  the  November  Sales  the 
finest  spice  had  been  neglected ; but,  in  view  of  the 
strong  demaud  that  there  bad  beau  a few  quarters 
before  for  fine  ((ualitics — medium^  and  coarse  sorts 
having  shown  a decline ! — wo  hesitated  to  discius  a 
contingency  which  did  not  seem  imminent.  But 
the  news  brought  Touuosdny  points  to  the  proba- 


bility that  buyers  have  noted  the  continued  overpro' 
duction  of  the  spice,  and  have  also,  perhaps,  discovered 
that  bark  of  coarser  make  might  servo  their  purpose 
almost  as  well  as  fine  quills.  Whether  this  feeling 
is  temporai’y,  or  is  likely  to  be  established  per- 
mamently,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  ; but 
experience  with  tbe  downward  tendency  of  prices  for 
a long  time  past,  and  the  ready  market  found  for  Chips, 
justifies  the  fear  that  growers  must  be  prepared  for 
a further  fall.  In  these  circumstances,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  over-fine  Quills, 
to  the  detriment  of  Estates.  We  have  no  faith,  how- 
ever, in  combination  ; and  fine  manufactures,  we  fear, 
will  continue  to  depress  the  prices  for  medium  makes 
ou  one  side,  just  as  Chips  have  done  from  another. 

It  is  not  easy  to  sea  a remedy,  to  avoid,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Scylla  of  deterioration  of  Estates,  and  on 
the  other  the  Charybdis  of  over  production.  One 
point  seems  clear,  that  extra-payment  for  extra  fine 
quills  should  cease.  If  an  arrangement  be  practicable, 
limiting  30  quills  to  the  lb.,  the  fall  in  price  may  be 
made  good  by  an  increased  outturn,  and  by  the  revival 
of  Estates.— Local  “Examiner.” 

' 

POLISHING  WOOD. 

The  method  of  polishing  wood  with  charcoal,  now 
much  used  by  French  cabinet  makers,  is  thus  des- 
cribed in  a Paris  technical  journal : — All  the  world 
now  knows  of  those  articles  of  furniture  of  a beauti- 
ful dead  black  colour,  with  sharp,  clear-cut  edges  and 
a smooth  surface,  the  wood  of  which  seems  to  have 
the  density  of  ebony.  Viewing  them  side  by  fide 
with  furniture  rendered  black  by  paint  and  varnish, 
the  difference  is  sensible  that  the  considerable  margin 
of  price  separating  tbe  two  kinds  explains  itself. 
The  operations  are  much  longer  and  more  minnte  in 
this  mode  of  charcoal  polishing,  which  respects  every 
detail  in  carving,  while  paint  and  varnish  will  clog 
up  the  holes  and  widen  the  ridges.  In  the  first  pro- 
cess they  employ  only  carefully  selected  woods  of  a 
close  and  compact  grain,  then  cover  them  with  a 
coat  of  camphor  dissolved  in  water,  and  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  with  another  coat,  composed 
chiefly  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  nutgall.  The  two 
compositions,  in  blending,  penetrate  the  wood  and 
give  it  an  indelible  tinge,  and  at  the  same  time  render 
it  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  When  these 
two  coats  are  dry,  they  rub  the  surface  of  the  wood 
first  with  a very  hard  brush  of  conoh  grass  {chien  dent), 
and  then  with  charcoal  of  substances  as  light  and 
friable  as  possible,  because  if  a single  hard  grain 
remained  in  the  charcoal  this  alone  would  scratch 
the  surface,  which  they  wish,  on  the  contrary,  to 
render  perfectly  smooth.  The  flat  parts  are  rubbed 
with  natural  stick  charcoal  ; the  indented  portions 
and  crevices  with  charcoal  powder.  Alternately  with 
the  charcoal  the  workman  also  rubs  his  piece  of 
furniture  with  flannel  soaked  in  linseed  oil  and  the 
essence  of  turpentine.  These  pouncings  repeated 
several  times  cause  the  charcoal  powder  and  the  oil 
to  penetrate  into  the  wood,  giving  the  article  of 
furniture  a beautiful  colour,  also  a perfect  polish 
which  has  none  of  the  flaws  ot  ordinary  varnish.— 
Ceylon  Advertiser. 

■ ® 

Anotheb  Paper  Mill  for  Bengal, — A Calcutta 
paper  says  that  a paper  manufactory  under  the 
auspices  of  several  respectable  zemindars  of  Behar 
is  to  be  started  at  Patna  under  competent  European 
supervision,  and  with  this  view  arrangements  have 
just  been  completed  in  Calcutta  to  import  the 
necessary  plants  and  machinery  from  Eogland. 
The  services  of  a competent  foreman  are  also  to 
be  imported  from  home,  and  a certain  wellknown 
paper  manufacturer  of  England  has  been  addressed 
on  the  subject.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  venture 
will  succeed,  as  Behar  possesses  an  abuudanoe  of 
tho  raw  materials  suited  to  the  manufacture  of 
paper,— Pioiiccr,  MaroU  8th, 
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Pbeserving  Hemp  Rope?.— la  order  to  insure 
greater  strength  in  ropes  used  for  scaffolding  pur- 
poses, particularly  in  localities  where  the  alincsphere 
is  destructive  of  hemp  fibre,  such  ropes  should  be 
dipped,  when  dry,  into  a bath  containing  20  grains 
of  sulphate  of  copptr  per  litro  of  wat^r,  and  kept 
in  this  solution  some  four  days,  afterward  being 
dried ; the  ropes  will  thus  have  absorbed  a osrt  iin 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper,  wlrioh  vhll  preserve 
them  for  some  time  both  from  the  attacks  of  animal 
parasites  and  from  rot.  The  copper  salt  may  be 
fixed  in  the  fibres  by  a coating  of  tar  or  by  soapy 
water  and  in  order  to  do  this  the  rope  is  passed 
through  a bath  of  boiled  tar,  hot,  drawing  it 
through  a timble  to  press  back  the  excess  of  tar, 
and  suspending  it  afterward  on  a staging  to  dry 
and  harden.  In  a second  method  the  rope  is 
aoaked  in  a solution  of  100  grams  of  soap  per  litre 
of  water. — Indian  Engineer. 

Daejbelino. — Wo  have  had  a tolerably  good  fall 
of  ram  here,  which  has  been  pretty  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  district,  aud  which  it  hardly 
needs  to  be  said  has  done  a very  great  deal  of  good 
in  every  way,  more  especiilly  to  crops  of  all  kinds. 
This  rain  was,  of  course,  exactly  what  all  (ea-planlers 
were  needing  after  such  a long-continued  drought  as 
we  have  had;  and  I notice  that  everyth!, eg  has  been 
freshened  up  by  it.  Snow  fell  at  the  fame  time  all 
along  the  crests  of  the  Singalela  Range  as  low  down 
as  Tongloo,  aud,  indeed,  as  I write,  the  snow  has 
not  even  yet  been  entirely  melted  on  the  crest  of 
Phalut.  1 notice  that  large  consignments  of  “ shocks” 
for  tea  boxes  are  arriving  by  the  D.-H.  Railway. 
Most,  if  not  all,  tea  estates  in  the  district  are  now- 
a-days  obliged  to  import  their  box  planking  just  as 
they  have  ail  along  been  obliged  to  import  tea  lead, 
solder  and  other  stores  required  for  unnufacture,  as 
the  restrictions  of  the  Forest  Department  are  so 
great  that  it  is  cheaper  to  import  box-wood  than  to 
obtain  it  locally.  It  is  here  that  tha  metal  boxes  must 
tell  in  the  long  tun,  and  judging  from  the  brokers’ 
reports  these  metai  boxes  have  answered  the  purpose 
very  well  wherever  they  have  been  used. — Indian 
Planters'  Gazette,  March -1th. 

'The  Dangers  of  Sugar  Cultivation  and 
Manufacture  IN  Cuba. — There  being  no  sugar  cultiva- 
tion of  much  consequeuca  in  Ceylon,  (the  enter- 
prise having  proved  a failure),  we  do  not  often 
quote  articles  referring  to  the  sweet  cane.  But  there 
is  much  of  interest  end  value  in  exchanges  which 
reach  us.  Bor  instance,  in  the  Louisiana  Planter, 
just  to  hand,  there  is  a letter  from  Havana,  disclos- 
ing the  special  risks  of  the  pursuit  from  fire  m the 
field  and  steam  in  the  factory. We  quote  as  follows : — 

We  have,  this  week,  to  report  a long  series  of  sad 
events,  consisting  in  several  largo  cane  fires,  which  seem 
to  have  commenced  this  year  earlier  than  enstomary, 
and  two  terrible  boiler  explo.sions,  which,  besides  in- 
flicting heavy  losses  to  the  owners  of  the  plantations 
on  which  they  occurred,  have  also  caused  the  deith 
of  several  men  aud  wounded  a larger  number.  Tire 
plantations  011  which  fires  took  place  are  : La  Rosito, 
Alfonso  XII,  160,000  arrobes  ; La  Gabriel,  at  Nueva 
Paz,  150,000  arrobes;  San  Juan,  at  Roque,  100,000 
arrobes;  Mercedes,  at  Palmillos,  50,000  arrobes ; cslo- 
u 63,  Sangre  de  Dio.s,  at  Nueva  Paz,  40,000,  and  San 
Ramon,  at  Jaguey  Grande,  50,000  forming  a tot.al  of 
550,000  arrobes,  equivalent  to  about  7,376  tons  of  cane 
that  was  burned,  the  greater  part  of  which  may  as  yet 
be  converted  into  sugar,  provided  that  it  does  not  rain 
before  it  can  bo  gro  md.  Ry  a strange  ooinoidenoe, 
both  estates  on  which  a boiler  exploded  arc  called 
MerceOitas,  on  the  first  one,  nituatod  at  Molciia  del 
Sur,  pait  of  the  sugar  hou.so  aud  machinery  depart- 
ment were  torn  to  pieces  and  the  doatli  of  six  men 
and  severe  wounds  to  a great  number  were  to  bo  de- 
plored, whilst  on  the  seoniid,  situated  ‘at  Raiuoa,  the 
damage  was  limited  to  the  unroofing  and  part  of  the 
wal's  of  the  engino  lionso  tumbled  over.  With  the 
exception  of  the  fire  on  estate  Meroodos,  which  was 
lutuiitionally  tet,  all  the  others  seem  to  have  taken 
place  through  oarelessucBS. 


The  Sea  Island  Cotton  of  Tahiti  is  a beautiful 
silky  fibre,  but  difficult  to  manipulate.  We  learn, 
however,  that  M.  Raoul,  a French  colonist  of  Tahiti, 
has  succeeded  in  growing  a hybrid  variety,  obtained 
by  crossing  the  sea  island  cotton  plant  with  the 
wild  col  ton  shrub  of  Guadaloupe.  The  journals  of 
Tahiti  gi\e  a glowing  account  of  the  fibre  and  the 
richness  of  the  yield.-— G/o6c, 

Bellevue  and  Sinnegodde  Coconut  Etates. — Th® 
information  we  published,  that  Mr.  Charles  Byrde  is 
the  purchaser  of  these  estates,  was  derived  from  a 
source  that  should  have  been  well  informed,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  pnrehase  was  on  behalf  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Byrde  who  had  recently  dispesed  of  a Kelani  Valley 
property  of  his.  A correspoudeut  writes  : “ It  will 
be  instructive  to  know  ihat  there  was  keen  competi- 
tion for  those  estates.  The  offers  were  as  under — 

RL5,000  by  J.  P.  de  Vos. 

R17.000  by  H.  J.  C.  Pereira. 

R20,000  by  F,  W.  Byrde  per  Messrs.  Rogers  & Co. 
R20,00d  being  the  highest  offer  made,  the  sale  was 
concluded  in  favour  or  Mr.  Byrde — at  the  rate  of  al- 
most R.100  per  acre.” 

Patents  in  Holland. — A good  many  years  ago 
says  the  Journal  of  Useful  Inventions,  the  Blinister 
from  Holland,  at  London,  was  consulted  in  respect  to 
some  proposed  reforms  in  the  patent  system  there.  He 
replied  there  were  no  patent  laws  in  Holland,  and 
none  wa-e  required,  the  arts  in  that  country  had  passed 
beyond  the  period  of  discovery,  and  hence  the  im- 
provements made  by  indviduals  could  not  fairly 
become  personal  property.  This  is  the  substance  but 
not  the  words  of  the  story,  and  it  contains  a tolerably 
large  suggestion,  supposing  the  Dutch  Minister  to 
have  been  sincere  in  his  views.  A much  better 
explanation,  however,  would  be  to  say  tnat  the 
Dutch  have  so  nearly  abandoned  the  arts  that 
a patent  law  there  would  amount  to  little  more  than 
a tax  in  the  interest  of  foreign  inventors.  Looking 
at  Holland  of  our  day,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  300 
yeare  ago  it  was  a kind  of  centre  in  Europe  of  skilled 
industry,  ineulding  millwrighting,  and  so  on.  The 
want  of  fuel,  water  power,  iron,  and  timber,  has 
nearly  put  an  end  to  such  industry  there,  and  to 
patents  too. — Electricial  Trades  Journal, 

The  Gar'imore  Fancy  Tea. — “The  sale  of  a 
pound  of  Ceylon  tea  in  Mincing  Lane  for  £10-12-6 
beats  even  the  highest  of  the  recent  high  records. 
The  Gartmore  Estate  has  achieved  the  costly 
honour  of  obtaining  for  a small  lot  of  tea  this  ex- 
travagant price.  A plantation  which  should  be  so 
reckless  as  to  send  to  Mincing  Lane  fifty  boxes  of 
tea  of  equal  value  would  not  long  escape  bankruptcy. 
The  method  employed  to  achieve  the  result  is  even 
more  wasteful  than  tha  process  which  tha  famous 
Boyer  recommended  for  producing  a juicy  mutton 
chop — to  skewer  three  chops  together  side  by  side 
and  burn  the  two  outer  ones  to  cinders  so  as  to 
obtain  in  tho  midale  chop  some  share  of  the 
juice  and  flavour  of  its  calcined  mates.  In  pluck- 
ing tea  the  practice  is  to  pick  the  three  top  leaves 
of  every  tender  branchlet ; on  plantations  where 
quantity  is  in  more  demand  than  quality  the  topmost 
five  are  taken.  The  sm-allest,  the  most  delicate  in 
flavour  of  the  three,  or  the  five  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  the  topmoed,  which  is  also  the  youngest  and  tha 
least  in  size.  By  picking  out  this  the  rest  lose  that 
flavour  which  is  necessary  to  impart  the  bouquet 
to  tha  whole  and  sink  into  the  lowest  and  almost 
unsaleable  class  of  teas.  The  tiny  leaf  is  so  light 
and  fills  BO  small  a spaoe  that  a great  number  is 
required  to  make  up  even  a pound  or  two.  Nothing 
so  wasteful  of  the  gifts  of  nature  has  been  devised 
by  tho  wit  of  man  since  Roman  epicures  made 
ragouts  of  tha  tougues  of  nightingales,  or  drowned 
valuable  slaves  in  fish  ponds  in  order  to  procure 
lamprey  of  the  Jiaept  Bombay  Qa^tto, ' 
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NITRATE  OE  SOEA. 

The  transition  from  nitrogen-absorbing  plants 
about  which  I wrote  recently,  is  natural  to  nitrogen 
in  its  concentrated  form  as  derived  from  the 
nitrates  or  saltpetre  of  Chile,  the  supplies  of  which 
may  be  rendered  uncertain  by  the 

WRETCHED  CIVIL  WAR 

which  has  arrested  the  previously  satisfactory  pro- 
gress of  this  leading  Boulh  American  Republic, 
although  Peru  and  Bolivia  also  export  nitrate  of 
soda.  There  is  an  interesting  article  on  the  chief 
article  of. Chilian  commerce,— the  mainstay  of  its 
revenue,  in  truth, — in  the  latest  number  of  the 
“ Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales.”  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  Director  of  Agriculture  of  the  above 
colony,  believes  that  this  valuable  fertilizer  has 
been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  sea-weed  and 
other  organic  matter  : — 

The  nitrogen  of  which  has  become  nitric  acid  by 
the  process  of  nitrification,  which  acid  has  eventually 
formed  nitrate  of  soda  or  Chili  saltpetie.  In  its  crude 
state  it  contains  from  27  to  G5  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate 
mixed  with  common  salt,  sulphate  of  sodn,  gypsum, 
and  other  impurities.  After  purification  tho  commer- 
cial article  is  supposed  to  contain  95  per  cent,  pure 
nitrate  of  soda,  or — in  the  language  of  analysis— it  has 
a refraction  not  exceeding  5 p“r  cent. 

The  exports  from  Chile  rose  from  729  tons  in 
1878  to  1,000,000  of  tons  in  1889,  mainly  from 
the  discovery  that  the  nitrate  added  so  largely  to 
the  saccharine  matter  in  beetroots.  The  results 
were  the 

ENORJIOUS  IXCREABE  OF  EXPORTS 

I have  mentioned  and  tho  sinking  of  the  prices 
of  nilrate  from  £16  to  £9  per  ton  and  of  beet  sugar 
from  15s  to  11s  per  cwt.  To  quote  again 

Tho  mauurial  value  of  iiitrnto  of  soda  is  due  to  the 
15'75  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  which  this  salt  coataioB. 
It  is  extremel.y  eolublo,  and  thcretoro  be  used  only 
ou  growing  crops  which  cau  utilise  it,  and  not  allow 
it  to  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  into  the  dmiiis. 

Reckoeing  sulphate  of  aranioiiia,  which  coulains  20 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  at  its  Sydney  price  of  £13  a 
ton.  nitrate  of  soda  is  worlb  £10  5s  a loii.  and  is  there- 
fore  well  worth  experimenting  with  at  anything  under 
that  price. 

There  is  considerable  rivalry  between  this  salt  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  as  the  two  chief  sources  of 
nitrogen  amongst  artificial  manures,  but  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  ou  dry  soils  and  on  light 
loamy  soils  the  former  is  to  ho  preferred,  on  heavy 
clay  land  and  wet  soils,  the  latter.  The  nitrate  ha.s 
been  proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  all  straw 
growing  plants,  espieoially  wheat  and  barley, 
peas,  vetches,  lupinee,  clover,  buck  wheat,  rape, 
sugar-beet,  potatoes,  celery,  onions  and  linseed  ; 
with  maize  and  tobacco  the  ammonia  salt  does 
better.  Dr.  Voeloker  has  shown  at  Woburn  that  Ij 
cwt.  of  nil  rate  of  soda  gave  £1  8s  6d  worth  of  wheat 
and  12s  6d  worth  of  straw.  With  barley  and  potatoes 
also  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

Many  farmers  argue  that  nitrate  of  soda  exhausts 
the  soil,  and  therefore  loaves  it  in  a poor  state  for  the 
Bucceediiig  crop.  It  will  bo  at  once  seen  that  the  larger 
it  makes  the  crop  the  greater  is  tho  quality  of  mineral 
matter  it  must  take  out  of  the  soil ; but  which  is  more 
valuable— the  increased  yield  of  grain  and  straw,  or 
the  few  pounds  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  ? 

For  (xample,  1 cwt.  of  nitrate  of  «cda  may  increase 
a crop  of  oats  by  3 cwt.  of  grain  and  .5  cwt.  of  straw, 
whicli  will  remove  from  the  soil  about  4 lb.  of  phos- 
phoric acid  ami  111b.  of  potash;  but  the  increase  in 
tho  crop  is  worth  about  25s.,  wliilo  tho  mineral  matter 
can  be  replaced  by  20  lb.  of  superphosphate  and  L cwt, 
of  kaiuit  for  4.s  Cd. 

This  points  to  tho  expediency  of  using  nitrate  of 
soda  with  some  form  of  phosphoric  acid,  such  as  bono- 
dust  or  superphosphate  of  lime  ^which  must  be  dry 
whoa  mixed  with  the  uilpate,  or  d'  compcsitiou  may 

Do 


ensue),  and  some  source  potash  of  such  as  the  sulphate 
or  kaiiiit. 

It  is  very  valuable  in  enabling  crops  to  resist  tlie 
attacks  of  small  parasites  such  as  the  beet-fly,  turnip- 
fly,  and  fungi,  owing,  probably,  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  chlorophyll  in  the  leaves  by  which  the  plants 
are  placed  beyond  tho  dcstiuotivo  influenco  of  those 
parasitic  pests. 

VVe  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  probable 

GOOD  EFFECT  ON  RICE 

of  an  application  of  nitrate  as  we  read  ; — 

On  a good  mineral  soil,  IJ  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  has  been  found  to  increase  the  yield  of  wheat 
from  27  bushels  eud  1 ton  of  straw,  to  44  bushels 
of  grain  and  l.J  tons  of  straw, 

For  vegetable  gardens  and  fruit  orchards  applica- 
tions of  this  substance  seem  specially  valuable  : — 

For  the  market  gardener  who  wishes  to  raise  immense 
crops  of  early  vegetables,  this  manure  has  proved  a 
great  boon.  Instead  of  applying  75  to  100  tons  of 
stable  manure  per  acre,  aud  working  the  c-ame  in  with 
great  toil,  ho  now  applies  250  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
aud  600  lb.  of  superphosphate  in  early  spring  before 
drilling  in  the  seed,  and  again  2501b  of  nitrate  when 
the  plants  are  a few  inches  high,  and  yet  another 
similar  dressing  in  three  or  four  weeks.  The  results 
in  promoting  great  growth  aud  early  maturity  are  sur- 
prising. Why  ? First,  because  this  amount  of  nitrate 
of  soda  really  contains  more  nitrogen  than  25  tons  of 
average  stable  manure  would  supply,  and  it  contains 
the  nitrogen  in  a form — nitric  acid — at  once  available, 
whereas  the  nitrogen  of  the  dung  has  to  be  changed 
into  nitric  acid  for  the  use  of  the  plant  by  the  presence 
of  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime  or  potash  in  the  soil, 
and  the  slow  process  of  nitrification — a process  that 
depends  ou  minute  living  organisms  (bacteria)  produ- 
cing a ferment  in  tbo  soil,  and  must  have  a proper  pro- 
portion of  moisture  with  a temperature  tanging  Irom 
54°  F.  to  98“  F,  It  can  hence  be  readily  understood 
how  nitrate  of  soda  acts  so  wonderfully  in  a drying 
cold  spring,  where  dung  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  may 
refuse  to  act.  Hence  also  may  be  deduced  the  wis- 
dom of  applying  dung  in  the  autumn  and  tho  nitrate 
as  a valuable  supplement  in  the  early  spring.  For 
oai'ly  cabb.vges,  cauliflowers,  onions  and  celery,  its 
value  has  been  proved.  With  regard  to  fruit,  it  is  of 
great  service  in  promoting  the  formation  of  sugar  and 
early  maturity.  A dose  of  |lb  will  often  recover  a 
sickly  lemon  or  maudanu  tree. 

The  article  from  which  I have  been  quoting  ia 
followed  by  one  on  the  cultivation  of  Ooff'ea  arabica 
in  certain  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  where  it  grows 
well  and  ia  singularly  free  from  disease.  No  doubt 
tea  and  coffee,  like  sugar,  could  be  grown  in  many 
parts  of  Australia,  but  the 

HIGH  WAGES  OP  LABOUR 

place  an  insuperable  bar  to  profitable  cultivation  of 
such  plants  in  competition  with  places  whera 
comparatively  low  priced  labour  ia  plentiful. 

— ♦ 

” Timehri.” — Tho  December  1890  number  of  this 
journal  of  tho  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Society  of  British  Guiana,  has  the  following  contents: — 
Paper.-. — The  Post  Office  in  British  Guiana  before  1860, 
by  James  Rodw.iy,  f.l.s.;  Fireflies,  by  Lady  Blake, 
Jamaica  ; Statute  Law  Revision,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  C'ar- 
ringmn,  C.M.G.,  q c.;  The  Necessity  of  Pure  Air  tor 
Health,  by  B.  D.  Rowland,  M.n.,  c m.,  Ediu. ; Notes 
ou  the  Geological  iteports  of  British  Guiana,  bj'  tho 
Editor  ; On  Parasites,  by  A.  T.  Ozzard,  vi.it.c.s..  Eug- 
Und  ; Oontriicts  wilh  Oaiie  Gutters,  by  A.  li.  Gilzoau  ; 
Notes  on  Scale  and  other  Parasitical  Iniects,  by  R. 
Ward  ; Ou  the  Tipper  Berbico  River,  by  tho  Editor  ; 
The  Barbados  Sugar  Cane  Experiments,  by  J.  B.  Har- 
rison, W.A.,  T.G..S. , F.c  s.,  ice.  Occasional  Notes. — Gold 
and  Diamonds  in  British  Guiana  ; Rice  growing  in 
British  Guiana  ; D.iid  ripe  nanauas  ; Scale  lusects  ; 
Young  Aboma,  Ropt  rta  of  Society’s  Muutiug.s,  from, 
July  to  December,  1890.  Li -t  of  Popular  Seiviieg  Leo- 
turoB. 
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THE  NEW  TEA  DEIEES:— THE  MAN  AND 
THE  MACHINE. 

The  production  of  tea  in  Ceylon  has  now  attained  such 
dimensions  that  every  improvement  in  the  machinery 
or  its  maonfactare  must  be  of  high  importance^  to 
planters.  The  two  or  three  inventors  who  are  coining 
fortunes  out  of  their  patents  can  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  invention,  and  this  truth 
they  prove  themselves  by  continually  making  so-called 
“improvements"  to  what  were  declared  to  be  “per- 
fect” machines  only  the  year  before.  But  this  is  a 
dodge  common  to  most  patentees,  as  profitable  to 
themselves  as  its  object  is  transparent  and  irritating, 
if — being  satisfied  with  the  original  type, — you  are  un- 
able to  get  its  worn-out  parts  renewed  because  they 
have  been  “ improved”  out  of  existence.  It  is  high 
time,  therefore,  that  we  had  some  more  permanently 
perfect  machine,  more  up  to  the  work  it  is  declared 
able  to  perform  than  as  50  is  to  200.  Concerning  this 
fact  I will  tell  a good  story  later  on.  Not  having  been 
able  to  be  present  at  the  public  trial  of  Sharpe’s 
new  Drier,  at  Hangran  Oya,  and  I was  invited  to  a 
private  view  a day  or  two  ago,  and  I then  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  inventor  and  his  machine  at  the 
same  time,  and  I now  propose  to  give  you  some  ac- 
count of  both  in  a free  and  easy  manner.  Owing  to 
the  inevitable  “ accidents”  that  always  happen,  that 
public  trial  was  almost  a failure.  With  the  impetuosity 
characteristic  of  youth,  these  big  men — Messrs. 
Philips,  and  Sharpe  (6  feet  4,  and  4 feet  6 
respectively) — hurried  on  the  “trial  day,” — a month  too 
soon — with  the  inevitable  result— partial  failure.  The 
machine  itself  is  no  failure,  but  its  public  exhibi- 
tion was,  and  that  without  anybody  being  to  blame, 
because  Mr.  Sharpe  “wanted  to  get  away,”  and  the 
jobbing  engineers  failed  to  produce  an  essential  part 
“ till  the  very  last  moment,”  thus  renderiiig  anything 
like  preparation  impossible.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  “report”  sent  to  the  Observer  was  the  poorest  stuff 
that  ever  flowed  from  the  facile  pen  of  that  ready  writer, 
while  the  other  fellow  who  reported  for  the  “ Indepen- 
dent” got  fits  for  his  pains  from  the  outraged  in- 
ventor.  I predict  that  those  who  avail  themselves  of  a 
private  view  a month  hence  will  form  a more  favour- 
able opinion,  and  bo  forced  to  admit  that  a new  Drier 
of  great  durability  and  capability  has  come  quietly  into 
the  country,  and  has  come  to  stay. 

Personally,  Mr.  Sharpe  is  a genuine  and  interesting 
specimen  of  the  British  Working  Engineer,  to  whom 
an  intricate  piece  of  machinery  is  as  familiar  and  dear 
as  his  playthings  are  to  a schoolboy.  It  is  a gain 
to  Ceylon  to  have  such  men  amongst  us  occasionally, 
and  unless  Mr.  Sharpe’s  interests  are  very  extensive 
elsewhere,  he  would  do  well  to  settle  in  Ceylon,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  competition  in  his  line 
by  really  competent  men.  Anyone  troubled  with  ob- 
stinate machinery  ref  using  to  doits  fair  amount  of  work 
would  do  well  to  invite  Mr.  Sharpe  to  take  a look  round 
his  factory.  Here ’s  a case  in  point : — Mr.  Sharpe 
paid  a visit  to  one  of  our  largest  factories,  chokefull 
of  all  sorts  of  rollers,  driers,  packers,  sorters,  turbines, 
engines  and  the  rest,  with  miles  of  belting  whirling  in 
every  direction  as  might  be  expected  in  a factory  where 
they  turn  out  6,000  lb.  made  tea  a day,  more  or  less. 
The  manager,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Ponsonby,  gave 
Mr.  S.  carte  blanche  to  check  the  work  done  by  any 
machine  he  liked,  He  fixed  on  the  latest  brand  new 
“ Horizontal  Blower  ” — “Tea  seed  in  at  one  end,  and 
300  lb.  an  hour  of  sorted  tea  packed  in  fancy  canisters 
out  at  the  other  end,”  sort  of  Drier.  Instead  of  300  lb. 
he  found  it  doing  60  lb.  anhour  (!)  and  almost  bursting  its 
boiler  at  that.  Mr.  P.  thought  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  but  testing  it  again  along  with  Mr.  S.  no 
more  could  bo  got  out  of  it.  “ Fancy  that,”  said  Mr. 
P.,  “what ’s  to  be  done?  ” “Ah,”  said  Mr.  Sharpe, 

“ What  indeed  ? All  the  world  knows  by  this  time, 
that  yon  can  make  good  tea,  but  you  can’t  be 
expected  to  know  everything  about  machinery.  I see 
there  the  fault  lies  plain  enough.”  “Do  you  ? What 
is  it  [“  Well,”  said  Sharpe,  scratching  his  head, 
“I  am  at  heavy  expenses  coming  to  Ceylon.  Everybody 
has  got  bis  owu  busioesB,  aod  (hat ’s  miDO.  Any  other 


machine  I can  test  for  you  ?’’  “ Ob,  bother  any  other 
machine,”  said  Mr.  P.,  “tell  me  what ’s  the  matter 
with  the  ‘Horizontal  Blower,’  and  name  yonr  own  fee.” 
“ Well,  thank  you,  sir,  ElOO  please.”!  “ Call  some 
coolies  and  masons  and  without  touching  the  machine 
itself,  Mr.  Sharpe  doubled  its  output  on  the  spot, 
Before  going  further  let  me  confess  that  the  words 
enclosed  within  brackets  are  my  own  wicked  invention 
all  the  rest  being  true.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Sharpe 
most  liberally  did  the  job  for  nothing  without  a hint  at 
a fee. 

Perhaps  hint  to  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  that 
estate  will  not  be  thrown  away — if  Mr.  Sharpe 
himself  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so — on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Such  is 
Mr.  Sharpe. 

_ As  for  the  Drier  itself,  he  is  still  work'ng  at  it,  exer- 
cising such  paticDce  as  the  absence  of  his  big  shops 
nnd  appliances  at  Lincoln  render  necessary. 

Externally,  apart  from  the  inevitable  furnace,  it  is 
a steel  cylinder  standing  on  the  floor  level  7 ft.  or 
8 ft.  high,  by  6|  ft.  in  diameter.  Within  revolve 
horizonally  four  trays,  their  centres  being  fixed  to 
and  turned  by  a vertical  shaft,  their  circumferences 
being  supported  on  a narrow  fixed  rail,  on  which  they 
travel.  Each  of  these  rails  has  a “ cut-out  ” part, 
at  the  proper  place,  which  drops  and  raises  sections 
of  the  trays,  rapidly,  one  after  the  other,  till  in  the 
course  of  one  revolution  each  tray  has  discharged  its 
contents  on  to  the  one  below  it,  the  tea  being  auto- 
matically delivered  outside,  from  the  bottom  tray.  At 
the  trial  only  three  trays  were  in  operation,  I am 
told,  doing  60  lb.  an  hour.  The  construction  of  a 
fourth  tray  is  that  which  is  engaging  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
attention  now.  All  future  machines  of  this  size  (the 
smallest  size  made)  will  have  four  trays,  and  the  output 
be  guaranteed  at  nearer  100  Ib.an  hour  than  a maund. 
So  says  Mr.  Sharpe.  The  trays  are  not  wire  gauze, 
but  thick  sheets  of  galvanized  perforated  iron.  Instead 
of  its  vital  parts  wanting  renewing  every  year,  I 
think  it  likely  that,  once  put  up,  a machine  will  see 
the  estate  itself  change  hands  before  its  own  parts 
call  for  change. 

E.  W.  J. 

^ 

Db.  Goebel,  a well-known  botanic  scientist,  has 
gone  out  to  Demerara  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
careful  study  of  that  curions  pink  flower,  or  rather 
lily,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  watercourses  in  that 
region.  The  plant,  it  will  be  remembered,  excited 
some  interest  at  the  Oolonial  and  Indian  Exhibition 
in  Eensington  in  1886.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Podostemaoeaa,  and  generally  it  grows  under  the 
water,  where  beds  of  the  plant  can  be  seen.  In  the 
dry  season,  when  the  river  shrinks  and  the  plant  is 
exposed,  it  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
flower  and  fruit.  After  the  fashion  of  sea-weeds, 
it  adheres  to  rocks  by  a disc-like  root,  and  it  holds 
its  ground  in  the  most  violent  rapids. — Colonies  and 
India. 

Ceylon  Tea  fob  Austbalia. — Australian 

buyers  are  again  suggesting  that  our  teas  for  their 
market  should  be  packed  in  40  lb.  packages,  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  50  to  60  lb.  half  chests. 
Dealers  in  the  Southern  Colonies  are  accustomed 
to  the.  smaller  boxes  and  no  doubt  prices  slightly 
higher — 1 or  2 cents  per  lb. — would  be  paid  for  tea 
in  such  packages.  It  might  be  worth  the  while 
of  planters  who  look  to  sales  in  the  local  market  to 
try  some  breaks  in  40  lb;  boxes.  The  danger  would 
be  that  buyers  for  the  English  market  would  not 
oompete. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  the  following 
extract  from  a letter  for  “ the  Colonies  ” has 
reached  us 

“ We  would  suggest  to  growers,  who,  we  are  sure, 
are  anxious  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Colonial  trade, 
that  they  pack  a fair  proportion  of  half-chests  weigh- 
ing from  40  to  45  lb,  net.  We  feel  sure  that  growers 
would  obtain  a higher  price  at  the  sales  for  good  breaks 
(80  to  100  half-chests),  medium  to  good  medium, 
Pekoe  souehoDgs  and  pekoes.” 
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COCONUT  BEETLES. 

Mr.  Hale  ol  Tampin  sends  the  following  notes 
to  the  Journal  of  the  R.  A.  S.  about  the  coconut 
beetles,  which  seem  worth  recording  : — 

“The  natives  her0'(TampiD)  have  the  following  names  j 
for  this  insect  in  the  larval  atngo  iemJctoZi  and  Kele-  I 
matah.  The  latter  means  “ that  which  tiottles  the  | 
eye  (sight  being  understood),  and  tha  former  is  I 
probably  derived  from  it.”  Kelemata,  originally  Gele-  I 
mata,  may,  he  thinks,  be  derived  in  the  following  way  : 
— “Malay  women  are  generally  slightly  hysterical, 
and  seeing  a lump  of  these  larvas  wriggling  about  in 
a vessel  would  make  a Malay  woman  squirm  (I  can 
find  no  better  word)  and  would  give  her  a feeling 
of  being  tickled  which  she  would  so  express.  The 
large  millipede  I have  known  to  cause  the  same 
sensation  to  Malay  men  who  are  particularly  nervous.” 
This  suggestion  seems  quite  a possible  one  for  the 
derivation.  One  may  compare  Forbes’s  account  of  his 
throwing  a woman  into  a state  of  lotah,  by  flicking 
a caterpillar  upon  her,  and  I have  known  a syce 
unable  to  look  at  a death’s  head  caterpillar  which  I 
was  carrying  without  violent  shuddering  and  horror.” 

Mr.  Hale  adds  The  larvse  are  very  much  relished 
by  Malays,  and  I myself  ate  several  of  them  and 
found  them  parfcicuHrly  sweet  and  nice,  having  a flavour  | 
like  a fried  filbert.  The  way  to  cook  them  is  to  put  | 
them  alive  iuto  a pan  over  a slow  fire  and  fry  them 
until  they  are  crisp,  In  the  process  of  cooking  they 
exude  a quantity  of  a clear  sweet  nutty-flavoured  oil 
(100  larvre  will  yield  about  half  a pint).  This  is  be- 
lieved by  Malay  women  to  be  a most  excellent  hair-oil, 
and  is  much  used  by  them  for  that  purpose  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  girl’s  hair.  The  perfect  insect  is 
called  Kumbang  Jenti,  Kumbang  Kalapa  aud  Buang, 
but  all  of  these  names  are  applied  indifferently  to 
other  large  beetles.” 

Mri  Ridley  says,  in  the  the  same  publication, 

"Towards  the  end  of  last  year,  on  examining  the'oon- 
tents  of  a pitcher  of  the  common  pitcher  plant  Aepew 
thes  ampullaceOyShcV)  which  was  growing  in  the  jungles 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  I was  surprised  to  find  thn  e 
larvse  of  one  of  the  mosquitoes  living  andapparently  thriv- 
ing in  the  water  of  the  pitcher.  Carefully  cutting  off 
the  pitcher  and  keeping  it  in  a bottle,  I succeeded 
in  two  or  three  days,  in  rearing  two  of  the  larvte  to 
maturity.  The  mosquito  larvse  are  not  very  particular 
as  to  the  water  they  live  in  is  known  to  every  one 
who  has  ever  watched  them,  but  it  is  certainly  very 
remarkable  to  find  them  living  and  thriving  in  the 
Nepenthes,  which  is  so  speedily  fatal  to  any  other 
insect  which  chances  to  fall  in.’— ;S.F.Pj'C3s,  March  11th. 

»■  

MR.  II.  F.  BLANFORD  ON  CEYLON. 

(From  the  Hills.) 

Mr.  Blanford,  in  his  “Elementary  Geography 
India,  Burma  and  Qeylon,”  traces  the  Taprobane 
of  the  Macedonians,  to  “ copper  water.’’  We  have 
heard  of  the  oopper-ooloured  palms  of  Wijaya’s 
soldiers  who  fell  to  the  earth  on  landing  in  our 
island,  but  the  copper  water  is  new  to  us.  We 
have  always  felt  a strong  inclination  to  believe  in 
the  botanical  origin  of  the  name,  from  the  Tamana 
tree,  whence  Tamankaduwa,  the  forest  of  Tamana 
trees.  It  is  interesting  to  be  reminded  that  the 
area  of  Csylon  is  three-fourths  that  of  Ireland. 

In  saying  that  all  the  Ceylon  rivers  save  the  Maha- 
weliganga  are  mere  mountain  torrents,  Mr.  Blanford 
is  scarcely  correct.  The  Walawe,  the  Kelani  and 
the  Mahaoya  are  good-sized  rivers,  the  Kelani,  indeed, 
being  navigable  for  lirge-sizad  boats  for  some  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Mahaweliganga  is  described 
as  rising  under  Pidurutalagala,  the  reference  being 
to  the  Nanuoya,  which  with  many  other  affluents 
forms  the  Kotmaleganga,  and  joins  the  Adam’s 
Peak  btanoh  at  Pasbage,  below  Nawalapitiya. 
But  tho  Agraoya  which  rises  under  Kirigalpotta 
and  the  Dambagastalawa  which  flows  down  the 


Elk  Plains  from  Totapala.  andl  whioh  unite  belo 
the  Agras,  are  really  the  chief  sources  of  ou 
greatest  river,  the  Agraoya  being  the  farthest 
from  the  sea.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  actual 
sources  of  the  Mahaweliganga  can  be  seen  on 
the  great  table-land  of  Horton  Plains,  7,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  Besides  not  knowing  that  our 
mountain  railway  has  been  now  for  some  years 
extended  from  Nawalapitiya  to  Nanuoya  and  is  being 
extended  across  our  mountain  system  into  Uva, 
Mr.  Blanford  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon  had  added  two  further  Provinces, 
those  of  Uva  and  Sabaragamuwa,  to  the  seven 
enumerated  in  the  geography.  Kandy  is  not 
quite  1,700  feet  above  sea-level,  instead  of  2,000, 
although  the  mountains  immediately  surrounding 
the  mountain  capital  rise  to  altitudes  of  over 
4,000  feet.  In  the  case  of  Badulla  the  altitude 
is  represented  by  the  curious  combination  of  four 
figures  2,  or  2,222  feet  above  sea-level.  Oinna- 
mon,  no  doubt,  grows  wild  in  our  forests,  but  it 
is  the  cultivated  spioe  whioh  has  been  for  many 
years  exclusively  exported.  The  prioe  has  fallen  so 
low  that  it  would  not  now  pay  to  collect  “ Eorle 
cinnamon.”  With  the  exceptions  noticed  tha 
brief  account  of  our  island  is  correct.  Our  climate, 
and  especially  that  of  our  mountain  sanatorium, 
Nuwara  Eliya,  is  fully  dealt  with  in  the  same 
author’s  able  and  interesting  work  on  the  “ Cli- 
mates and  Weather  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon.” 
But  with  the  one  sanatorium  of  Ceylon,  as  yet 
(for  the  lofty  and  extensive  table-land  known  as 
Horton  Plains,  7,000  feet  above  sea-level,  richer 
in  soil  than  Nuwara  Eliya,  must  surely  be  opened 
up  and  settled  as  the  railway  traffio  begins 
daily  to  pass  its  base) — with  our  one  moun- 
tain health  resort  and  the  thirteen  scattered 
over  India,  from  south  to  north,  I must  deal 
in  a subsequent  communication. 

^ 

INDIAN  PLANTING  NOTES. 

Dhudhur  Alli,  March  2. — Rainfall  this  week  1’42* 
total  to  date  2'25.  Thermometer  highest  75,  lowest 
57.  Rain  has  changed  the  appearance  of  tha  whole 
country  ahout^here,  and  there  is  a perceptible  change  in 
the  climate  warning  us  of  the  hot  weather’s  approach. 
In  the  Garden.  “Hoeing”  aud  “ Tipping  ” are  about 
the  only  works  going  on. 

Ohabali,  March  3. — Weather  seasonable.  We  have 
had  several  welcome  showers  of  rain.  Early  pruned 
bushes  almost  ready  for  tipping.  The  D.  M.  R.  wera 
inspected  at  Tezpore  on  the  25th  ultimo  when  all 
the  Bishnauth  Division  turned  up  except  one  man. 
The  station  officials  don’t  seem  to  take  much  interest 
in  volunteering  as  everyone  of  them  cleared  out  to  the 
Mofussil. 

Naghakata,  March  6. — We  are  having  very  season- 
able weather  and  the  expected  rain  fell  iu  heavy 
showers  cn  the  6th  instant.  Rainfall  up  to  date  1'04 
against  1-1,5  last  year. 

Dar.teeing,  March  7th. — Yesterday  was  a nasty  cold 
day  with  J inch  in  rain.  Clearer  today.  With  sun, 
leaf  should  commence  to  come  on  strong.  Cold 
weathir  works  finished  on  most  gardens  ; aud  all 
manufacturing  houses  ready  for  the  commencement 
of  plucking. — Indian  Planters'  Gazette. 


TEA  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  AGRI-HORTI- 
CULTURAL  SHOW  AT  MADRAS. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Gardens  with  a copy  of  the 
Calcutta  Ton  Broker’s  Report  on  the  teas  exhibited 
at  this  show. 

WoODcOTE  Estate  —Valuation  Is  ,3d  per  lb.  Leafy 
and  small  broken  Pekoe,  fair  tip,  brisk,  rather  lighi, 
jittle  ffavory. 
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Kodanaad  Estate,  Kotagiri.— (2  exhibits)  No.  1. 
Valuation  Is  2d  per  lb.  Small  close  blaok  Pekoe  le.si', 
lair  tip,  rather  brisk,  light. 

No.  2.  Valuation  lid  per  lb.  Dark  Pekoe  kind, 
rather  broken,  lair  tip,  fair  strength,  rather  coarse, 
poor  quality, 

Glendale  Estate.  Ooonoor  — (2  exhibits)  No.  1. 
Valuation  I9  Gd  per  lb.  Rather  bold,  curly  Pekoe 
lent,  fair  trip,  brisk,  good  flavor,  light. 

No.  2.  Valuation  2s  2d  to  2s  4d  per  lb.  Small  Pekoe 
loaf,  good  tip,  little  full  brisk,  good  flavor. 

TereaMIA  Estate,  Ooonoor. — Is  5d  per  lb.  Curly 
dark  Pekoe  kind,  rather  broken,  mixed  with  ends,  little 
flavory,  liquor  wants  pungency. 

Paury  & Co.,  South  Wynaad. --Valuation  lOd  per 
lb.  Dark  mixed  Pekoe  leaf,  rather  stalky,  mixed  with 
ends,  thin,  poor  quality. 

Glendale  estate  obtained  tho  gold  medals  and  Wood- 
cote  estate  the  silver  medal. — Madras  Times,  March  7, 


THE  DEMOEALIZED  QUININE  MARKET 
IN  AMERICA. 

The  action  of  one  of  the  manufacturers  in  reducing 
the  price  on  small  packages  of  quiciue  to  a figure  very 
close  to  the  quotalion  for  bulk  has  completely  unsettled 
the  market  without  apparently  causing  the  increase 
in  the  demand  usually  following  closdy  upon  such  a 
radios!  change.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  posi- 
tion warranting  fuch  a decided  departure  from  ordinsry 
praotiers,  and  the  explanation  given  in  our  market 
report  hat  week,  that  the  step  was  instigated  by  the 
recent  publication  of  the  views  of  a former  manufac- 
turf  r,  ecaompanied  by  an  offer  to  sell  small  packages  at 
unusual  low  prices,  appears  in  the  ab-enea  of  more 
definite  reasons  to  have  furnished  the  incentive  for  the 
move.  Since  the  break  was  announced  with  as  much 
publicity  as  the  parties  makiog  the  aiiQCuucfmeut  could 
command,  it  has  been  met  by  most  of  the  agent.s  of  the 
foreign  makers  and  that  fact  h s resulted  in  a further 
decline.  The  price  first  named  on  five  ounce  packages 
by  the  domestic  manufacturer  referred  to  was  twenty- 
five  cents  not,  but  the  subsequent  competition  impelled 
him  to  offer  an  extra  induceme  nt  to  jobbers  by  allowing 
them  a discount  of  five  per  cent.  One  of  the  foreign 
brands  is  row  offered  at  twenty-four  cents,  less  one  per 
cent  for  cash  and  it  has  been  intimated  that  some  sellers 
might  accept  even  less.  The  fact  that  buyers  have  not 
responded  with  any  degree  of  alacrity  to  the  flatter- 
ing propositions  made  by  the  sellers  has  robbed  the 
situation  of  some  of  its  importance.  The  apathy  of 
the  jobbers  is  pr.jbably  due  to  their  knowledge  that 
retailers,  under  the  exisliog-  condition  can  do  almost  if 
not  quite  as  well  as  they  and  that  they  therefore  havo 
no  iuducement  to  buy  more  than  they  need  to  fill 
current  orders. 

The  market  for  bu’k  goods  in  spite  of  circumstances 
that  should  contribute  to  a weak  feeling  is  fairly  steady. 
At  the  same  time  speculative  interest  is  almost  entirely 
withheld  and  were  it  not  for  the  brisk  consumiug 
demand  cnu.sod  by  the  presence  of  the  grip  and  malarial 
diseases  in  the  South  and  West,  the  market  would 
presentadull  appearare.e.  Blany  are  dispo.sed  to  believe 
that  the  present  war  of  rates  is  only  a temporary  mat- 
fr?r  and  that  it  will  he  foUowcl  1>y  a very  decided  re- 
action during  the  spring  if  not  sooner — New  lorh  Drug 


D.  MORRIS,  iW  A.,  E.iv.S. 

/From  the  Jamaica  Cleaner,  with  a p'irtr.iit.) 

Mr.  D.  Morrip  so  favourably  known  and  esteemed 
in  .Jamaica,  was  anotber  of  tin'  prominout  piTsonnges 
who  arrived  yosterday  in  tlio  packet  from  Barbailos. 
Mr.  Morris  is  on  a special  tour  of  the  V ost  Indie.s  for 
tlie  purpose  of  encouraging  the  agricullmal  i'ldin-trics 
in  theso  islands  and  increasing  the  nsofulncsn  f llie 
sevoral  botanical  stations.  n»  has  visited  most  i { etir 
sist'T  isIhtiiIs  and  baa  delivered  iiddresseH  to  largo 
audiences  in  cai'li,  stirring  up  Uii  ir  intcront  in  tlio 
industries  |i<enliar  to  tlm  island  llicy  livo  in.  litre 
also  no  doubt  wo  shall  eec  and  here  a good  deal  of 


fne  at  Jamaic.i’s  warmest  fiiends.  It  may  not  be 
omiss  to  give  a few  brief  details  of  the  career  of  Mr. 
Morris.  Mr.  Mortis  is  a native  of  Swausea,  South 
Wales,  and  was  educated  at  Oheltenham,  and 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  Loudon;  was  senior  mode- 
rator and  first  gold  Medallist,  and  took  natural  science 
honors  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  receiving  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  in  1876  and  M.  A;,  in  1S80.  He  was  appointed 
by  tlio  Eiu'l  of  Carnarvon,  assistant  to  Dr.  G.  H.  K, 
Thwaites  f.  r.  s,,  c.  m.  g.  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Coylou,  in  1877.  He  was  next  placed  on  special 
duty,  iu  the  CoflVe  Leaf  Disease  Inquiry,  in  that 
island  iu  1879  and  publicly  received  the  thanks  of  the 
“ Planters’  Assooiation  of  Oeylon  " for  services  in  con- 
nection therewith,  os  also  special  commendation  from 
Sir  Michael  Uicks-Beach,  and  an  honorarium  equal 
to  one  year’s  salary.  Appointed  Director  of  Fublic 
Gardens  and  Plantations  in  Jamaica  in  1879.  He  was 
engaged  on  11  special  mission  to  Grenada  and  Tiinidad 
to  report  on  the  cultivation  of  cecno  in  1882  and  in 
the  same  year  he  visited  and  reported  on  the  economio 
rosouroe.s  of  the  coIo  ny  ef  Biilisli  llocduras.  Ilewas 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Jamaica  Cemmittee  of  the 
Amsterdam  Exhibition  iu  1883  and  in  the  same  je  ar 
he  visitod  and  leported  on  the  resources  of  the  island  of 
Helena  at  the  request  ol  Lord  Dei  by,  and  was  appointed 
a member  of  the  Government  Committee  on  Fibre 
Plants.  In  1884  he  prepared  a repm-t  on  “ Planting  En- 
tsipnse  in  the  AVest  Indies  which  was  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliam.-ut  and  iu  the  same  year  1883 
he  was  Ohairniin  of  the  lustitute  of  .Jimaica.  Iu  the 
following  year  he  went  as  Oommissioncr  for  Jamaica 
to  the  World’s  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  where  ho 
was  instrumeulal  in  getting  the  quarantine  restriction 
removed  a.giiinst  Jamaica.  He  was  appointed  in  1886 
Assistant  Director  of  the  R 'yn.l  jr.rdens  at  Kew  ond 
left  the  island  amid  the  regrets  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  has  since  done  good  work  at  Kew  and  this  year 
he  has  come  out  to  the  West  Indies  on  tho  mission 
referred  to.  Mr.  Morris  is  author  of  “ Tho  Colony 
of  British  Honduras”  of  “ Tho  Agricultural  Resources 
of  the  island  of  St.  Helena,”  “ Cacao,  how  to  grow 
and  how  to  cure  it,.”  “ The  Mongoose  on  Sugar 
Estates  in  the  West  Indies, ” ‘‘  The  history  and  cul- 
tivation ol  Liberian  Coffee  ” and  numerous  other  works 
treating  on  the  distri'Jiiiion  and  cultivation  of  econo- 
mic plants  iu  the  West  India  Islands. 


THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  SUGAR. 

Uuo'e  Sam  has  a sweet  tooth.  It  has  been  suspected 
for  some  time  ; now  there  are  figures  to  show  it.  The 
latest  statistics  reveal  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
consiimcs  more  sugar  than  any  other  nation  in  tho 
world.  Year  by  year  the  human  family  has  been  deve- 
loping its  taste  for  sweet  things,  the  consumption  cf 
sugar  tf  various  kinds  having  steadily  grown  faster  than 
the  race  has  multiplied.  And  year  by  year  tho  States 
and  territories  making  up  this  hustling  “Yankee 
nation,”  have  in  their  use  of  sugar  been  as  steadily 
gaining  on  the  average  consumption  per  capita,  until 
now  our  62,500,000  are  found  to  have  beaten  tho 
record,  not  only  in  the  total  amount  consumed  as  a 
country,  but  probably  in  tho  average  per  inhabitant  as 
well.  It  seems  tl  at  we  used  about  50  lb  each,  last 
year,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  near  3.100,000,000  lb  in  all. 
The  rest  of  ihe  world  consumed  nearly  10,000,000,  lb. 
It  will  doubtless  be  news  to  a great  many  people  in  ti  e 
United  States  to  learn  that  of  this  vast  quantity  pf 
sugar  consumed  by  tho  different  nations,  over  60  per 
ceil is  made  from  heels,  It  is  only' a few  years  since 
beet  sugar  wa.s  first  breught  into  tho  market,  hut  from 
the  time  of  i's  introduction  the  quantity  of  it  used 
has  steadily  gained  cn  that  of  cane  sugar.  In  1884 
and  1885  tho  quantity  of  each  was  about  equal  ; the 
sca'  ouof  1883-6  placed  beet  sugar  in  tbo  lead,  and  each 
year's  work  has  givcu  it  a little  a ivantage,  until  now 
the  world  coiibumes  7,700.000,000  lb  of  sugar  made  from 
b'.  et,  as  against  5,011,000,000  lb  of  sugar  made  from 
cane.  The  relative  quantity  of  the  two  kinds  consumed 
ill  tho  United  States  at  present  is  not  ill  the  same  pro- 
portion ; beet  sugar  being  less  than  oae-flfth  of  the 
whole  amciint.  But  there  nre  strong  indicatious  of  a 
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very  rapid  cliaiige  in  this  respeot.  For  instance,  wo 
import  four-fifths  of  all  the  sugar  we  use  ; the  amount 
of  cano  sugar  imported  last  year  was  no  larger  than 
that  of  the  year  before,  while  tlie  importation  of  beet 
sugar  was  nearly  four  times  greater  than  it  was 
the  previous  year.  This  was  an  exceptional  in- 
crease, to  be  sure,  but  the  growth  has  been  steady 
for  some  years  past ; and  when  to  these  singnificanfc 
facts  are  added  the  successful  commencement  of  beet 
sugar  making  and  the  tremendous  interest  now  being 
taken  in  the  possibilities  of  the  industry,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  probabilities  are  altogether  in  favor  of 
both  tho  production  and  consumption  of  beet  sugar 
in  this  country  soon  exceeding  that  of  sugar  made 
from  cane.  The  position  of  beet  sugar  among  Buropeau 
produots  is  thus  stated  in  a pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Oxnard  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  of  Grand  Island,  Nob. : 
“ Beet  sugar  paid  the  the  Prussian  war  debt  iu  Prance, 
and  has  done  more  to  make  the  people  wealthy  than 
any  other  thing.  Lift  year  Germany  produced 
1,220,000  tons  of  beet  sugar— more  tlian  any  other 
nation.  Austria  followed  with  730,000  cons,  France 
with  700,000  tons,  Russia  480,000  tons  Belgium 
with  195,000  tons,  HoUand ' 60,000  tons.  Total  pro- 
duction 3,415,000  agnijist  2,761,4.57  tons  in  1886,  and 
2,451,900  tons  in  1887.  This  is  the  most  successful 
agriculture  in  Buropo.  It  will  soon  make  the  farmers 
of  Nebraska  who  raise  sugar  beets  rich  and  stimulate 
all  other  interests.” 

[The  above  is  from  the  Sugar  Bawl,”  published 
in  Nev/  Orleau?.  In  the  same  paper  occurs  the 
following  paragraph  on  the  very  exceptional  riches 
in  saeohai'ine  matter  of  sugar  cans  grown  in 
Louisiana : — 

As  A Sugar  CovflTS,Y-— Louisiana  Equals  the  Tropics, 
— Judge  O.  B.  Sansum,  a native  of  the  AVest  India 
island  of  Bermuda,  we  believe,  where  be  was  reared 
as  a sugar  planter,  is  enthusiastic  over  the  fumre  of 
sugar  in  Louisians.  He  says  last  season  we  grew 
richer  cane  than  he  ever  heard  of  in  that  country, 
and  he  thinks  we  can  compete  with  the  world  in  sugar 
production.  To  prove  this,  he  shows  an  analysis  of 
cane  which  he  grow  on  the  pine  lands  of  Tangipahoa, 
which  polarized  16'1  per  cent  in  sugar  1 Not  only  the 
pins  lands,  but  al.-^o  many  other  sections  last  year  made 
cano  nearly  as  rich  in  sucrose. 

—Ed.  t.  a.] 


BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  ami  Erucigist.) 

London,  Feb.  20th. 

Cinchona.— Tuesday’s  bark  sales  offered  a fairly  ex- 
tensive supply,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Packages  Pacliages 


Ceylou  bark 

956  of  which 

665 

wore  sold 

Ease  Indian  bark 

1,526 

do 

1,203 

do 

Java  bark  

6 '5 

do 

4U 

do 

South  American 
bark  . .. . 

183 

do 

5o 

do 

Total 

2,731 

do 

1,9.54 

dj 

Tho  assortment  was 

a pon* 

one, 

and 

the  auctions 

were  altogether  l icking  in  spirit,  largo  piles  being  bought 
iu  at  nominal  prices  because  the  limits  fixed  for 
them  could  uot  be  obtiiiicd.  On  the  wboie  the  m-irket 
was  decidedly  easier,  and  iho  unit  price  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  ereragod  l.[di)or  lb. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  purchased  by  the 
principal  buyers  : — 


XjUB. 

Agont.s  for  the  Brunswick  work  ....  15i,r!70 

Agents  for  the  JI>iiiuheim  nml  Amsterdam  works  1 19,’2sl 

Agents  for  tho  Auerbach  works  ....  <il',7S2 

Messrs.  Howards  & .'^on.s  - 33|s:i^ 

Agents  for  the  French,  ttalian,  &c.,  works  3-i,U75 

Agents  for  tlio  Kraulifort  o/M.  and  8tuUgart  works  29.UU.S 
Sundry  druggists  37  018 


Total  quantity  sold  ..  466,:i7,i 

Bought  in  or  withdrawn  ...  ...  158yjl:i 


Total  quantity  offered  ...  f-25,llS 


(}uiMNK.— Busiuess'has  hocn  very  quiet  this  week,  and 
tho  market  closes  w'onk  and  lower.  A low  days  ago 


5,000  oz.  second-hand  German  bulk  wore  reported  sold 
at  103d  per  oz.,  and  today  there  are  further  sellers  at 
that  price,  but  no  one  ventures  to  buy. 

Londoh,  March  12th. 

Annatto.— Bright  Ceylon  seed  is  repored  to  have  been 
sold  privately  to  some  extent  at  the  rate  ofS^dper  lb. 

Cinchona.— The  supply  of  bark  offered  at  Tuesday’s 
auctions  was  exceedingly  small.  The  ca'alogues  com- 
prised ; — 

Packages  Packages 


Ooylon  bark 

675  of  which 

561  were  sold 

East  Indian  bark  ... 

587 

do 

476 

do 

Java  Bark 

3 

do 

— 

do 

South  American  bark 

360 

do 

248 

do 

Total 

1,525 

do 

1,285 

do 

The  assortment  was  a poor  one.  and  does  not  call  for 
any  special  observation.  A quiet  tone  prevailed,  and 
there  was  no  quotable  change  in  the  prices.  The  unit 
remains  at  about  l:ld  per  lb.  Flue  bright  Siucirubra 
chips  and  shavings  for  druggists  are  scarce  and  realise 
comparatively  high  prices,  with  good  competition. 

The  following  arc  the  quantities  purchased  by  the 
principal  buyers  : — 

Lbs. 


Agents  for  the  Brunswick  works  ...  56,080 

„ Mannheim  and  Amsterdam  works  145,117 

„ Frankfort  o/M  and  Stuttgart  works  24,468 

,,  Americauiand  Italian  works  ...  22,042 

,,  Auerbach  works  ...  20,266 

Messrs.  Howard  & 8011s  ...  ...  18,090 

Mr.  Thomas  Whiffen  ...  ...  1,780 

Sundry  druggists  ...  ...  19,090 


Total  quantity  sold 
Bought  iu  or  withdrawn 


288,033 

52,829 


Total  quantity  offered  ...  ...  340,862 

Java  Cinchona, — Three  cases  good  druggists’  stem  quilts 
were  bought  in  at  Is  per  lb. 

SOUTH  Amkrioan  Cinchona.— Of  246  packages  culti- 
vated Bolivian  Calisaya,  2i5  packages  were  sold  (27,180 
lb.)  at  7jd  pier  lb.  for  fair  broken  quill ; 5d  to  5|d  for 
quilly  chips  , and  l|d  per  lb.  for  very  coinmou  twigs. 
Twenty-nine  bales  damaged  Pitayo,  and  4 bales  ditto 
soft  Colombian,  via  Hamburg,  sold  at  2d  per  lb.  A parcel 
of  75  bales  damaged  Carthagena,  also  via  Hamburg,  is 
held  for  6d  per  lb.  The  next  Amsterdam  sale  will 
take,  place  on  April  2nd.  The  shipments  from  Java 
continue  large,  the  steamer  “Sumatra  ” which  left  Batavia 
on  January  29th,  carried  about  75  tons  of  bark.  The 
exports  of  cinchona  from  Java  are  given  as  follows  by 
ilesBis.  Bbhirnger  & Sons From  July  1st,  1890  to 
February  27th,  1891,  about  2,400,UUO  kilos.;  from  July  1st, 
1889  to  March  1st,  1890,  1,758,000  kilos.  On  the  other  hanu 
the  arrivals^  by  rail  in  Colombo  show  a considerable  de- 
cline, the  figures  being:  January  1st  to  February  23rd, 
1889,  5/5  tons;  same  preriod  1890,  415  tons;  January  1st  to 
March  1st,  1891,  260  tons; 

The  arrivals  from  Southern  India  this  week  have  been 
very  heavy,  the  S.  8.  “ Steiitor,’’  which  arrived  on  March 
5th,  aloue  brought  1,729  piackuges  from  Calicut  aud  480 
from  Beypore. 

Essential  Oils. — Citrouella  without  business,  at  Sri 
to  per  oz.  Lemon  grass  also  quiet  at  l^cl  to  l|d 
per  oz. 


IjirORTATJON  OF  UNiSOUND  TMA. 


u Luatoms  having  been  requested 

by  the  Colonial  Ireasuier  to  report  on  the  state- 
ments of  a deputation  to  Ihe  tllect  that  unsound 
tea  condemned  in  Meibource  was  being  imjiorted 
into  bydney,  forwarded  to  Ihe  Government  Analyst 
SIX  eainples  of  the  questionable  tea,  and  asked 
for  a report  the  three  points  to  bo  determined 
b.ing  (1)  ^ Whether  the  tea  was  of  the  following 
standard— 30  per  cant,  of  extract,  3 per  cenL 
o^f  soluble  a, sh,  calculated  on  tho  dry  tea  212  decrees 
8 per  cent,  of  total  °ash. 
(2)  Whether  tiie  tea  representeJ  by  the  samples 
contained  any  ingredient  injurious  10  the  health 
ot  possible  consumers,  And  (.3)  Whether  the  tea 
was  unlit  for  human  consumption.  To  these  ques- 
tions the  Govsmment  Analyst  replied  as  follows  : 
Government  Laboratory,  Sydney,  25Ui  February, 
hir, — 1 have  the  honour  to  submit  tho  result 
of  my  analyses  of  tho,  samples  of  tea,  which  are 
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found  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

centage 

centage 

centage 

centage 

of 

o£ 

of 

of 

of 

Mineral 

Extract. 

.Soluble 

Tkeine. 

Insoluble 

Ash. 

Ash. 

Ash. 

b-20 

27‘88 

3-03 

0 69 

63-50 

IV23 

23-20 

3-2S 

1-37 

07-95 

0-56 

30-10 

3-62 

1-.05 

64-28 

C-07 

29-80 

3-26 

1-40 

65’54 

6-18 

23-76 

3-17 

0-81 

67-16 

5-87 

27-30 

3-07 

0-t)8 

69-05 

In  reply  to  the  request  contained  in  your  letten 
the  above  results  will,  I think,  answer  your  first 
question  as  regards  quality.  The  sample  third  on 
the  list  passes  the  standard  for  genuine  teas.  To 
the  second  question, — viz.,  as  to  whether  the  tea 
represented  by  these  samples  contains  any  ingredient 
injurious  to  the  health  of  possible  consumers, — I 
am  able  to  answer  in  the  negative.  With  reference 
to  the  third  and  final  question, — as  to  whether  these 
teas  are  fit  or  unfit  for  human  consumption, — l am 
of  opinion  that  they  are  fit  for  human  consumption, 
one  of  them  passing  the  standard  adopted  by  differeiit 
Governments  and  institutions.  In  the  Public 
Health  Bill  now  awaiting  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  definite  standards  are  provided  under 
which  five  out  of  the  six  teas  would  have  been  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  human  consumption.  The  fact, 
however,  rema'ns  that  all  the  samples  are  of  very 
inferior  c!uali''y-  I am,  &o.  William  M.  Hamlett, 
F.I.A.,  F.O.S..  overument  Analyst.”  On  this  report 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
in  the  preseni  state  of  the  law  it  is  not  possible^  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  the  tea  in  question, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  one  sample,  is  found 
to  be  of  lower  quality  than  the  standard  adopted  by 
any  other  colony.  He,  however,  regards  the  report 
of  the  Government  Analyst  as  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  tea  does  not  contain  any  ingredient  injurious 
to  the  health  of  possible  consumers,  and  that  it 
oannot  be  considered  unfit  for  consumption.^  The 
adoption  of  a standard  regulating  the  quality  of 
imported  tea  will  be  considered  when  the  proposed 
Public  Health  Bill  is  introduced, Mail. 

TEA  PLAIN  TING  IN  UYA. 

The  Haputttle  and  Madulsima  Companies,  on  the 
principle  of  “ Hobson’s  Choice”  we  fancy,  are  follow- 
ing the  many  txauiples  set  tbem  by  estates  originally 
opened  for  tbe  oultiv.atiou  of  coffee  and  cinchona  and 
are  now  going  largely  in  for  tea.  Mr.  George  A.  Dick 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Scovell  (two  good  men  and  true— moat 
experienced  and  reliable  planters)  have  recently  joined 
the  Ceylon  Board  of  management,  a fact  which  argued 
well  for  tbe  future  success  of  the  two  Companies  in 
que.stion.  “ It  is  a long  lane  that  has  no  turning”  and 
we  heartily  and  trustfully  anticipate  a good  time  coming 
for  both  the  Haputale  and  Madulsima,  as  for  other 
Uva  Planting  Companies. 


J.AIIGE  rURCIIASES  OF  ESTATE  PROPEETY. 

The  Ceylon  and  Oriental  Investment  Corporation, 
Limited,  have  just  acquired  the  group  of  lowcountry 
estates  comprising  about  l,.fi00  acres, — about 

one-third  in  tea— belonging  to  Mr.  Jeronis  Pieris. 
There  are  five  estates  (Wilton,  Morulioya, 

I’alliragalla,  Narlhupana  and  Deegalla)  situated 
in  the  Awisawella  and  Kalutara  districts,  all 
of  them  more  or  less  planted  up  with  tea.  The 
n.-goliationa  were  finally  closed  yesterday  afternoon 
by  Mr.  .1.  Huntley  Tilling,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Harding 
on  behalf  of  Hie  Company,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies 
oil  behalf  of  the  seller.  Mr.  'Hiring,  the  Managing 
Director  of  the  Corporation,  returns  to  England  por 
S.  fci.  *'  Kaiser  i-liind,”  after  a successful  business 
trip  through  the  planting  districts. 


TRINIDAD  SUGAR  PLANTERS  AND  THE 
McKinley  bill. 

Last  month  a majority  of  the  Trinidad  sugar  planters 
called  on  the  American  consul,  Hon.  Wm.  Pierce,  and 
read  an  address  correcting  the  impression  that  their 
irmigration  tax  is  an  “ export  duty  in  disguise,”  de- 
piviug  them  of  the  benefits  of  free  entry  of  their 
sugar  iu  the  United  Slates,  Their  address  is  interest- 
ing. It  cites  that  when,  45  years  ago,  slavery  was 
abolished  there,  the  sugar  industry  would  have  been 
extinguished  but  for  tbe  act  permitting  introduction  of 
Bast  Indian  immigrants,  on  a ten  year  contract — five 
years’  indenture  to  tbe  planters  who  employ  them,  at  an 
indenture  fee  of  £5  per  head  and  au  immigration  tax 
on  their  produce  ; the  second  five  years  they  being  free 
to  hire  where  they  please.  They  stated; — As  a result, 
there  are  now  70,000  East  Indians  in  Trinidad,  in  a total 
pcpulation  of  200,000,  and,  as  a farther  result,  the 
exports  of  the  colony  have  increased  in  a most  remark- 
able  and  satisiaotory  manner. 

Mr.  Pierce  promised  to  lay  their  views  before  our 
Government.  During  the  interview  he  spoke  of  our 
recent  legislation  as  follows  : — The  sugar  producers 
of  the  United  States  had  expended  more  or  less  money 
in  the  way  of  sugar  estate  improvements,  upon  the 
idea  tlia'r.  the  sugar  industry  was  being  protected  by  a 
heavy  import  duty.  For  the  G ivernment  to  have  thus 
encouraged  tbem  to  make  those  improvements  and 
then  to  greatly  diminish  the  value  of  tbe  same  by 
taking  off  tbe  custom  house  duty  on  imported  sugar, 
would  bo  unjust,  if  some  way  had  not  been  found  to 
compensate  them  for  their  loss,  and  their  bounty, 
which  is  only  to  last  till  1905,  was  doubtless  intended 
as  such  compensation. — Journal. 

— ...  

THE  INDISCRIMINATE  PLANTING  OF 
TREES  IN  OOTACAMUND. 

[The  conclusion  of  the  discussion  on  alleged  ex- 
cessive tree  planting  in  Ootacamund  contains  the 
oommonsense  of  the  matter.  It  is  evidently  a 
minute  by  the  chief  Government  officer  of  the 
district,  in  his  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  Munici- 
pality.— Ed.  T.  a.] 

Notes  on  the  influence  exercised  hy  trees  on  climate 
hy  J)r.  Balfour,  printed  at  page  410.  Madras  Journal 
1849-50.  In  this  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  climate  of  Canara  became  drier,  the  seasons  more 
uncertain  and  the  land  less  fertile,  since  the  tract 
was  denuded  of  forest  and  Dr.  Balfour  adds  “I 
have  also  understood  that  effects  of  a similar  kind 
have  been  experienced  at  the  Nilgiri  Hills.”  The 
whole  of  the  notes  is  very  interesting  and  a summary 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  trees  are  given  at  pags 
445.  The  notes  were  highly  commended  by  Minutes 
of  Consolation  dated  8th  September  1843.  No.  981 
The  almos'phere  hy  Fiammariar  page  280  and  281. 
There  the  advantage  of  trees  in  point  of  temperature 
is  fully  explained.  There  are  other  books  and  papers 
in  which  the  planting  of  trees  is  highly  commended, 
and  there  is  not  a word  in  them  pointing  to  any  dis 
advantage  in  a place  like  Ootacamund.  Ootacamund 
is  located  iu  an  extensive  valley  which  permits  of  the 
free  course  of  the  winds  and  which  is  sufficiently 
inclined  to  allow  of  good  natural  drainage  from  every 
part  of  it,”  page  4'8  of  tbe  District  Manual. 

“ The  climate  * # * for  tbe  greater  portion  of  the 
year  is  decidedly  salubrious.  The  ait  is  pure  and 
bracing,  and  has  a sensible  affect  in  exhilarating  the 
spirits  aud  increasing  tbe  disposition  to  exercise.” 
Same  book-page  48. 

Tbe  area  of  the  Municipal  town  is  nearly  12  square 
miles.  Tbe  excessive  planting  complained  of  is  not 
apparent  to  any  one  who  looks  around.  On  the  other 
baud,  the  portions  on  the  East  aud  West  seem  to  be 
innrkedly  bate.  The  direction  of  the  winds  is  chiefly 
from  the  West  and  North  (page  49  of  the  Manual.) 

The  existing  plantations  have  been  formed  first  for 
shelter  and  in  later  years  for  profit ; but  they  are  by  no 
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meana  excessive,  regarded  either  in  point  of  sanitation 
or  local  requirements.  The  complaint  has  been 
as  reported  by  Dr.  Balfour,  that  Ooty  has  become 
drier  than  it  was  15  or  20  years  ago  and  this 
change  is  attributed  to  deforestation.  As  to  the  2nd 
conclusion  of  the  Sub-Oommittee  vide  para  (8),  it 
appears  clear  that  the  Municipal  Council  can  take 
action  under  the  present  sections  of  the  Act  in  re 
gards  to  Acacia  Wattle,  and  undergrowth  eontainng 
d,ecayed  vegetation  and  noxious  matter.  Otherwise,  no 
interference  can  bo  exercised,  nor  is  it  necessary  or 
expedient  to  ask  for  power  to  do  so,  as  however  un- 
sightly such  growth  may  be  it  is  a source  of  profit 
and  living  to  several  people  in  the  town.  The  poor 
people  use  it  for  fuel  and  Wattle  has  a commer- 
cial value  BB  tanning  material,  although  no  one 
has  availed  himself  of  the  advantage;  As  to  con- 
clusion 3,  (vide  para  8),  the  Sub-Committee 
has  not  proved  by  statistics  the  evil  said  to 
have  resulted  from  trees  and  undergrowth  and  what 
evils  are  feared  in  the  future.  The  law  reports  to 
which  I carefully  referred  make  this  particularly 
clear.  You  cannot  restrict  the  number  of  trees  grow- 
ing in  existing  plantations  without  fully  compensating 
the  owners,  nor  can  you  reitriot  future  planting  in 
private  land  without  very  seriously  interfering  with 
private  rights.  This  must  be  demonstrated  before 
Government  can  be  induced  to  legislate  in  the  direc- 
tion pointed  out.  The  Sub-Committee’s  proposals 
involves  a serious  interference  with  private  rights  and 
vested  interests,  calculated  to  depreciate  the  property 
very  considerably.  It  is  a maxim  of  law  that  “ A 
legislative  enaciment  ought  to  be  prospective,  not 
retrospective,  in  its  operation.”  “ The  laws  are  adapted 
to  those  cases  which  most  frequently  occur.”  There  is  no 
wrong  without  a remedy.”  “In  law  the  immediate, 
not  the  remote,  cause  of  any  event  is  regarded.”  “Enjoy 
your  own  property  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  injure 
that  of  another  person,”  If  Government  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  amendment  of  the  law  as  recommended, 
the  restriction  in.  regard  to  past  plantations  can  only  be 
enforced  on  payment  of  compensation  to  the  owners 
concerned  as  explained  by  the  above  maxim  the  analogy 
of  section  168  (3)  of  the  present  Municipal  Act. 

I would  recommend  tho  Council  to  pass  a resolu- 
tion in  general  term.s  to  the  effect  that  after  fuhy  con- 
sidering the  vegetation  existing  within  Municipal  limits 
it  considers  that  existing  plantations  ca)inot  bu  iuter- 
fered  with  without  interleriug  with  private  rights  to 
an  unwarrantable  extent  as  it  is  not  prepared  to 
compensate  owners  for  the  valu.s  of  all  trees  to  be  out 
out  of  existing  plantations, 

II.  That  as  regard  Wattle,  it  will  endeavour  to 
effectually  deal  with  this  pest  by  the  continuous  issue 
of  notices  to  clear. 

HI.  That  it  appoints  a standing  Sub- Commit- 
tee to  watch  vegetation  and  to  report  instances 
of  noxious  vegetation  for  want  of  notices  to  clear.  The 
members  of  the  Sub-Committee  in  fact  to  divide  the 
inspeolion  of  the  town  among  them.  I don’t  think 
this  is  asking  too  much,  as  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
the  Commissioners  don’t  do  very  much  inspection. 
That  as  regards  future  plantations,  the  Government 
be  requested  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Advocate 
General  as  to  the  competence  of  the  Council  to  pass 
and  of  the  Government  to  sanction,  the  passing  of  a 
bye-law  prohibiting  the  planting  of  any  tree  except 
purely  ornamental  trees  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Council  previously  obtained.  The  question  bristles  with 
legal  difficulties  and  is  eminently  one  for  the  Advocate 
General  to  advise. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  the  Council  might 
very  fairly  ask  tho  Government  to  help  in  reducing  the 
timber  area  within  Municipal  limits  by  closing  their 
depot.  Purchasers  would  thus  be  driven  to  private 
producers  of  firewood  and  private  plantations  would  be 
reduced  in  area. — S.  I.  Obse^'ver. 

Middling  Plantation  Coffee  is  quoted  by  Reuter 
at  109s  6d  per  cwt.,  but  sales  have  been  effected  by 
Colombo  firms  within  tho  past  few  weeks  at  as  high 
a figure  as  116s  per  cwt.  delivered  cost  and  freight 
at  Trieste,  while  it  baa  exobanged  bauds  locally  at 
R72  per  owti 


CEYLON  COCOA. 

Bv  Db.  a.  J.  H.  Ceespi. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  modern  00m- 
mereial  activity  is  that  Nature  is,  as  it  were,  com- 
{•elled  to  improve  on  her  own  earlier  efforts. 
Supposing  that  some  muoh-prized  plant  is  found 
to  do  well  in  a particular  region  with  a climate  of 
given  warmth  and  under  certain  recognised  con- 
ditions: the  next  thing  is  to  find  out  a region 
where  these  conditions  are  still  better,  and  to 
introduce  the  plant  there.  This  seems  to  have  been 
done  with  the  cacao  tree  in  Ceylon,  and  cocoa 
superlative  excellence  has  for  many  years  been 
manufactured  from  cacao  beans  imported  from  that 
beautiful  island.  Some  brands  of  Ceylon  cocoa 
have  been  recently  commanding  verv  high  prices ; 
this  shows  what  a magnificent  field  exists  in  Ceylon 
for  occoa  culture,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  cocoa 
from  that  island  is  far  above  the  average  of  West 
Indian  varieties.  The  principal  peculiarity  of  the 
Ceylon  brand  is  its  delicate  flavour  and  rich  aroma  ; 
although  when  prepared  for  use  its  price  is  not 
very  high,  and  quite  within  reach  of  most  incomes. 
We  confidently  predict  that  as  it  becomes  moro 
generally  known,  it  will  be  sold  in  still  larger 
quantities,  and  so  open  up  a fresh  and  most  im- 
portant branch  of  trade  to  British  enterprise. 

Messrs.  J.  S.  Fry  and  Sons,  the  well-known  makers, 
whose  house  was  founded  in  1728,  were  not  slow 
to  recognise  the  peculiarly  delicious  flavour  of  Ceylon 
cocoa,  and  they  have  accordingly  added  another 
luxury  to  our  household  beverages  in  the  form  of 
Ceylon  chocolate,  a speciality  that  is  being  much 
uptpreoiated  by  connoisseurs.  While  on  the  subject 
of  Ceylon  cocoa,  we  have  just  been  fayoarad  with 
some  of  the  most  recent  staristics  - elating  to  the 
consumption  of  cocoa  in  .England.'  Although  a 
great  authority  gives  the  average  consumption  as 
five  ounces  psrhead,  it  is  now  asceroaiued  to  amount 
to  eight,  or  to  be  more  precise,  in  1880  it  reached 
18,464,164  pounds.  This  is  not  a large  total  after 
all,  but  marks  progress.  In  1820,  duty  was  only 
paid  on  267,000  pounds ; in  1875,  on  9,000,000 
pounds.  In  other  words,  the  consumption  has 
doubled  in  fourteen  years,  and  should  the  present 
rate  of  progress  continue  another  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  the  trade  will  reach,  for  the  first  time, 
very  respectable  dimensions. 

Considering  its  fragrance  and  nutritive  properties 
(for  all  preparations  of  cocoa  are  a true  food,  and 
valuable  as  tissue  restorers  and  force  producers), 
perhaps  the  small  consumption  is  surprising.  For 
our  part  we  prefer  well-propared  cocoa  to  all  other 
beverages,  while  indigestion,  which  is  so  frequently 
caused,  or  at  any  rate,  aggravated  by  the  too  liberal 
use  of  hot  tea,  does  not  follow  cocoa.  The  cocoa 
trade  is  in  a healthy  and  active  state,  and  the 
wants  of  the  general  public  are  not  likely  to  be 
neglected  as  long  as  so  many  leading  English  firms 
busily  engaged  ministering  to  the  national  needs. 

One  of  the  best  uses  to  which  Ceylon  chocolate 
can  be  piut  is  to  eat  it  when  on  tricycling  or 
pedestrian  excursions.  We  have  it  most  convenient, 
and  we  believe  that  cyclists,  who  are  often  at  a 
great  loss  for  a portable  and  palatable  food  whioh 
they  can  eat  without  dismounting,  will  more  and  more 
trust  to  chooolate  as  their  sheet-anchor.  Long 
before  our  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject 
by  a circular  we  were  reading  the  other  day,  we 
had  found  out  the  value  of  dry  and  satisfying  food 
when  many  miles  from  home  and  pressed  for  timCi 
— llanUitickc's  tj'ciencc  Oossii), 
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ECHOES  OF  SCIENCE. 

According  lo  a paper  read  by  Professor  Maiscb  at 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  camphor  tree 
is  being  cultivated  on  an  exteusive  scale  in  Flo'ida. 
It  grows  rapidly  there,  and  seems  to  flourish  in  any 
kind  of  soil.  Professor  Maiscb  est'iiiate,s  that  in  tui 
years  there  will  be  more  camphor  than  orange  groves 
in  that  State.  The  quality  of  the  gum  cbtaiiied  is 
more  like  that  of  Japan  than  Ohiua,  the  odour  of  safroi 
being  quite  sensible. 

An  American  contemporary  records  the  blood-poison- 
ing of  several  greenhouse  workmen  through  contact 
with  a plant  known  aa  the  Chinese  primroso  {Primula 
ohconica).  It  is  a native  of  Central  Ohiua,  uiid  was 
first  cultivated  from  the  seed  in  England  about  ten 
years  ago,  when  it  created  some  .stir  owing  to  the 
beauty  of  his  winter  blossom.  It  bss,  however,  the 
property  of  irritating  and  even  of  poisoning  tlie  skin 
of  some  people  who  touch  it,  producing  an  inflammation 
resembliug  eczema.  The  sting  of  the  leaves  will  some- 
times last  for  several  days. 

Quite  recently  Mr.  W.  H.  Weed,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  has  proved  that  plants  of  a low 
grade  are  important  agents  in  the  production  of  traver- 
tine, tulas,  and  sinter»,  hitherto  believed  to  bs  the 
effect  of  inorganic  chemistry.  The  abundance  of  algm 
in  hot  spring.s  has  often  been  observed,  but  passed  over 
as  a curiosity  ot  biological  science,  in  .spite  of  the 
■well-known  fact  that  certain  water-plants  extract  car- 
bonate of  lime  from  its  solution.  Some  yeais  ago  the 
present  writer  drew  attention  to  tiro  fact  that  most 
of  the  “ coral  sand  ” orr  a certain  West  Indian  Island 
is  really  the  calcnrecus  skeleton  of  a soa-weed,  and 
not,  as  was  imagined,  the  debris  of  rock  coral.  Cohn, 
a German  naturalist,  has  shown  that  vegetation  is  an 
agent  in  the  production  of  travertine  in  the  CarUbad 
springs, — Globe. 

❖ 

TEA : FINE  PLUCKING  AND  HIGH 
AVERAGES. 

(From  a correspondent.) 

1 think  there  can  be  little  doubt  Alnwick  and 
Portswood  pluck  fine,  though  they  do  not  admit  it. 
The  samples  at  the  Exhibition  in  Nuwara  Eiiya 
looked  BO.  If  according  to  Wilson,  Smithett  & Go’s, 
account,  Portswood  only  made  20,000  to  30,000*  lb. 
last  year  there  is  no  wonder  the  average  was 
high.  You  will  find  wherever  they  make  quantity 
the  average  will  go  down,  or  I am  very  much 
mistaken.  Generally  speaking,  it  will  never  pay  to 
make  fine  teas  unless  you  could  make  a large  quantity 
and  that  would  be  impossible. 


NUWARA  ELIYA  EXHIBITION  AND 
TEA  PRIZES. 

A planting  correspondent  writes  : — 

“In  giving  the  prizes  at  Nuwara  Eliya  for  Ceylon 
teas  ot  breaks  to  be  sold, — that  is,  the  samples  were 
eupposed  lo  be  of  breaks  to  be  sold, — “ Alnwick”  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal,  and  Portswood  the  silver  medal, 
the  teas  from  the  latter  having  averaged  Is  4d  all 
round  for  1890,  tho  c.sluto  never  haviug  even  been 
ONCE  beloio  the  Jirst  average  out  of  all  the  mouthly 
ealcs  durii  g tbo  year.  Alnwick  for  the  sameireriod 
was  at  Is  IJd— see  Wilson  & Smithett’s  Circular 
(Ceylon  Tea  Memoranda  for  1890)  published  in 
March  1891:  — 

“Alnwick  66,000  lb.  average  Is  IJd. 

I’ortiv/ood  45, 000  lb.  (sold  tome  locally)  Is  4d.’ 

Tho  Portswood  teas  sent  to  tho  Khow,  I believe,  were 
drawn  from  tho  bulked  tea  by  Mr.  William  Mitchell 

junr.  in  iho  Portswood  tea  factory.”  

* No— tho  return  for  Portswood  is  45,000  lb.,  and 
extent  in  lea  being  240  acres,  but  all  will  not  bo  in 
full  bearing.  Alnwick  is  down  for  60,000  lb.  at  an 
average  of  Is  l.^d  last  year,  the  JJircclorij  shotvipg 
2'io  acres  iu  tea,— En.  T,  .,1, 


PORTSWOOD  TEA  AND  LOCAL  SALES. 

The  rates  at  which  the  Portswood  teas  were 
actually  sold  after  last  sale — Rl,  72  and  62  cents — 
are  eo  good  and  (as  the  Brokers  tell  us)  so  fully 
covered  the  reserve  rates,  that  we  think  the  proprietor 
is  scarcely  justified  in  grumbling  about  local  sales. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Grinlinton  has  got  higher  rates  at 
home;  but  has  he  made  full  allowance  for  the 
different  state  of  the  market  at  different  dates? 
So  far  from  casting  reflection  on  “ local  sales,” 
we  think  the  splendid  prices  realized  here  for 
Portswood  teas  last  week,  is  about  the  strongest 
encouragement  to  sell  teas  locally  that  wo  have 
yet  seen.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  sale  in  London 
in  February  took  place  at  a particularly  good  time, 
while  a sale  here  at  the  end  of  March  with  the 
prospect  of  what  the  market  may  be  towards  Mey 
is  a rather  different  matter.  At  any  rate,  we  can  only 
say:  “Well  done  the  Colombo  market  and  tbeColombo 
Brokers  that  got  such  splendid  prices  for  Portswood 
teas  last  week.” 


Ceylon  Tea. — The  Times  reports  that  a consignment 
ot  Tea  from  Ceylon,  recently  sold  at  Mincing  Lane, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  the  finest  Tea  ever 
grown.  It  W8S  nltimately  sold  for  no  less  a sum 
than  87s.  a pound  ; and  again  changed  hands  at 
£5  JOs.— a price  never  before  approached  in  the  Tea 
trade.  Bravo,  Ceylon  ! Honour  to  the  memory  of 
the  botanists  iu  India,  whose  labours  and  di.'coveries 
more  than  ha’f  a century  ago  rendered  such  things 
possible. — Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

“ Kew  Bulletin.” — The  January  number  comprises 
articles  on  the  West  xifrioan  Bass  Fibre,  the  produce 
of  a Palm,  Raphia  viuifera.  Chinese  ginger,  the 
preserved  ginger  of'commorce,  is,  it  appears,  not 
a ginger  at  ail,  but  the  produce  of  Alpinia  galanga, 
which  is  said  never  to  flower  in  China  but  which 
has  been  obliging  enough  to  do  so  at  the  Hong 
Kong  Botanic  Garden,  as  well  as  at  Dominica. 
The  remainder  of  the  numbr  is  taken  up  with  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  pro  luction  of  seed  in 
the  sugar-cene,  and  the  consequent  po.ssibilities  of 
new  varieties  being  originated. — Gardeners  Chronicle. 

Close  Planting  or  Vines. — That  the  practice  of 
planting  tbo  Vine  much  closer  together  than  to 
4 feet  is  not  always  a failure,  is  shown  iu  a photo- 
graph of  a vinery  with  Vines  in  bearing  (not  suit- 
able for  reproduction),  sent  us  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
gradener.  Wood  House,  Stausted,  Essex.  The  house 
is  CO  feet  long,  aud  contains  twenty-one  caues  of 
B ack  Alicante  and  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling,  planted 
at  2 feet  apart.  The  crop  seems,  from  the  view 
taken  in  October,  to  have  been  a heavy  one.  In 
the  long  run  we  think  that  close  planting  would 
end  in  inferior  crops  for  very  obvious  reasons.  The 
weakening  of  the  Vines  would  commeuce  and  go 
on  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  border,  the  yearly 
lessening  size  of  the  foliage,  aud  the  size  ot  the 
annual  wood. — Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

Moke  about  the  Gaktmobe  Tea. — The  following 
is  from  the  Sunday  Times  published  in  London  ; — 

t‘  Tea  at  £10  12s.  6d,  a Pound  ! — A small  lot  of 
Ceylon  tea  from  the  Gartmore  estate  realised  this  ridi- 
culously inflated  price  at  a public  auction  at  the  Mincing 
Lane  sale  rooms.  The  tea  i.s  said  lo  possess  extraordi- 
nary qualities  in  liquor,  and  to  be  composed  almost 
cntirel3'  of  small  ‘golden  tips,’  which  are  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  small  succulent  shoots  of  the  plant,  aud  the 
preparation  of  such  tea  is  of  course  most  costly.  I 
should  like  to  know  something  more  about  the 
‘extraordinary  qualities’  of  this  two  huudred-and- 
twelve  shillings  aud-sixpence  a pound  tea  when  it  is 
in  liquor.’  Does  it  waken  snakes  P Will  it  make  goats 
dance  ? Will  it  make  to  see  comets,  or  feel  like  the 
Gr.and  Turk  ? Well,  the  worth  of  anything  is  just  as 
much  as  it  will  bring.  It  is  a pity,  ueveriheless,  that 
SardauapaluB  and  Cleopatra  are  deceased.  They 
would  perhaps  have  liked  to  invest  in  a small  lot  of 
‘ golden  tips’  at  £10  13s.  6d.  per  poun  d fortheir 
five  o’clock  teas.” 
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CEYLON  TEA  IN  1890. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Smithett  & Co.’s  Review. 

We  give  on  page  76(5  the  full  text  of 
this  extremely  valuable  series  of  notes  and  statis- 
tics on  the  course  of  London  sales  of  Ceylon 
Teas  for  last  year,  together  with  general 
statistics  as  to  total  imports,  consumptiori 
and  stocks  of  all  teas  in  the  United  King- 
dom. While  Portswood  estate  heads  the  list 
with  the  highest  average  price  of  any  Ceylon  estates 
teas,  K.  A.  W.  has  the  honour  of  sending  tha 
largest  quantity  (568,000  lb.)  from  any  Ceylon 
factory  with  the  good  average  of  l()Jd.  The  leading 
position  in  price  as  regards  districts  of  Bogawan 
talawa  and  the  Nuwara  Eliya_  neighbourhood,  re- 
minds us  of  the  remark  credited  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Thompson  that  our  highest-grown  teas  when  shipped 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  up  a regular  supply, 
might  well  bo  marked  “ Ceylon-Darjeelings  ” to 
attract  the  special  attention  of_  buyers  of  fine  teas. 
Has  any  shipper  done  this  with  fiigh-grown  teas 
and  with  what  result,  we  should  like  to  know, 
Kintyro  green  teas  are  referred  to  with  com- 
mendation, and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  both 
Russia  and  America  are  expected  to  be  good, 
customers  of  Ceylon  teas  in  1891.  What  is  sard 
about  the  size  of  bushes  again  merits  careful 
attention.  Dimbula  of  all  districts  sent  the 
largest  quantity  of  tea— 5,700,000  lb.— at  an  average 
of  ll|d  in  1890.  It  is  very  remarkable  to  note  hov 
the  consumption  of  China  teas  in  the  United 
Kingdom  had  fallen  from  106,310,000  lb.  in  1885 
to  67,500,000  lb.  last  year;  while  that  of  India 
and  Ceylon  had  risen  from  68,890,000  lb.  to 
136,500,0001b.  in  the  same  period. 

From  Messrs.  Geo.  White  & Co.’s  Annual  India, 
Ceylon  and  Java  Tea  Report,  date  20th  March, 
1891,  received  today,  we  quote  as  follows : — 

Ceylon. — When  writing  last  year,  we  were  able  to 
chronicle  a marked  expansion  in  the  Ceylon  trade. 
Further  decided  progress  bas  since  then  being  made, 
the  result  being  an  increase  in  both  imports  and  deli- 
veries of  about  seven  million  lb.  for  the  eight  months 
ending  28th  February  last,  the  consumption  having  no 
doubt  been  stimulated  to  some  extent  by  the  reduction 
in  duty.  This  ia  satisfaotory,  as  it  proves  the  steady  and 
increasing  demand  existing  for  these  growths,  which 
also  no  doubt  prevented  the  fluctnation  in  value  seen  in 
former  years— the  lowest  monthly  average  during  1890 
being  lOd  and  the  highest  IHd,  whereas,  in  1889,  the 
range  was  from  9d  to  Is  Ifd  ; the  545,000  packages 
sold  during  1890,  and  438,000  packages  in  1889,  having 
however,  realised  about  the  same  price,  viz,,  rather 
under  lid  per  lb.  After  Christmas,  demand  further 
improved  in  consequence  of  the  statistical  position, 
which  was  strengthened  by  the  loss  of  the  S.  S. 
“Nepanl”aud  =‘ Hong  Kong;”  but  iater  on,  owing  to 
heavier  arrivals  and  quiet  country  trade,  there  was 
less  disposition  to  purchase.  On  the  whole,  quality 
has  been  desirable,  there  being  a much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  over  fired  end  sour  Teas,  though  few  ever 
really  choice  flavoured  parcels,  perhaps  due  to  rather 
coarser  plucking  on  some  of  the  gardens.  During  the 
season,  several  little  lots  of  “ Golden  Tips”  have  been 
sold,  one  at  30s.  6d.,  another  at  87s.,  both  of  which 
were  rc-snld  at  large  profits  ; and  a third  was  knocked 
down  at  £10.  12s.  6d.  per  lb.,  after  some  very  spirited 
bidding  between  two  of  the  largest  advertising  firms. 

4 — 

FINE  TEA. 

There  is  both  profit  and  sati.sfaotioii  in  handling  fine 
tea.  It  makes  trade.  Customers,  as  soon  as  their 
attention  is  directed  to  the  rnatt  t,  will  discover  that 
there  aro  pronounced  differoncfs  in  fl  ivour  and  come  to 
appreciate  the  defioate  fragrance  of  a fine  leal,  instead 
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of,  as  now,  being  satisfied  with  anv  sort  of  an  infusion 
so  long  as  it  is  warm.  It  is  not  likely  that  a grocer 
will  sell  fine  tea  unless  he  ia  himself  a lover  of  the 
beverage  and  can  discriminate  as  to  body  and  flavor, 
and  last  of  all  style.  People  will  soon  learn  that  a 
high-priced  tea  is  very  little  more  expensive  than  a 
cheap  tea.  The  Ceylon  factors  impress  upon  their 
customers  that  their  “ money  can  go  as  far  in  26 
tea  as  in  a 60-oent  tea  ; that  is  good  tea  can  be  cheap." 
Then,  consumers  need  to  learn  the  art  of  making  tea 
and  acquire  the  habit  of  steeping  it  at  the  table,— 
American  Grocer. 

4- 

THE  MICA  INDUSTRY. 

With  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  eleetrica 
industry  in  the  United  States  for  a number  of  years 
past  there  bas  been  created  a new  and  steady  demand 
for  mica,  which,  curiously,  has  failed  to  stimulate  the 
mica  mining  industry  in  this  country  ; the  most  im- 
portant mines,  indeed,  show  a decided  decrease  in 
producing  during  this  time,  and  the  business  is  now 
in  a depressed  condition.  In  the  construction  of  dyna- 
mos, electric  motors  and  some  other  electrical  ap- 
pliances, mica  is  a very  important  element,  valued  on 
account  of  its  flexibility  and  excellent  insulating  quali- 
ties. For  this  purpose,  however,  there  is  a decided 
preference  for  foreign  mica,  the  Canadian  "amber  mica" 
being  generally  used. 

Mica  is  employed  in  dynamos  and  electric  motors, 
mainly  in  building  up  the  armatures,  strips  of  various 
dimensions,  but  unusually  about  one  inch  wide,  and 
fro.m  four  to  eight  inches  long,  being  used. 

The  foreign  mica  is  considered  preferable  to  that  of 
North  Carolina  fer  this  purpose  in  that  while  the 
latter  can  bo  split  into  thin  fheets,  it  is  by  no  means  so 
tough,  which  is  an  important  requisite.  Such  mica  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  United  States,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  imported  micas 
have  proved  more  suitable  for  this  purpose  than  the  usual 
domestic  grades. 

Hitherto  the  most  important,  in  fact,  almost  the  only 
important  use  for  mica  has  been  in  stoves,  and  the  de- 
mands, and  consequently  prices  of  the  article  for  this 
purpose  have  been  such  that  mica  mining  was  carried 
on  at  considerable  profit. 

The  chief  mines  in  the  country  are  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  North  Carolina,  but  principally  in  the  latter 
State,  these  producing  an  excellent  quality  of  the 
mineral.  Several  years  ago  changes  were  made  in  the 
patterns  of  stoves  whereby  smaller  and  correspondingly 
less  expensive  sheets  of  mica  were  used,  and  the  lower 
prices  resulting  depressed  the  industry  greatly,  es- 
pecially in  North  Calidonia,  where  many  mines  were 
closed.  The  total  value  of  the  product  in  the  United 
States  decreased  from  368,525  dels,  in  1884,  to  70,000 
dels,  in  1880.  During  the  same  time  the  imports  of 
mica,  which,  prior  to  1881,  had  been  of  but  trifling 
importance,  increased  from  28,284  dols.  to  57,541  dols. 
— Enyineering  and  Alining  Journal. 


Silver. — I note  that  the  Mount  Zeehan  Tasma- 
nian Silver  and  Lead  Mining  Company  has  received 
a letter  stating  that  lodes  have  been  now  found 
of  8 feet  and  more,  and,  ns  some  3 feet  was  before 
about  the  limit,  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  this 
mine  is  infinitely  greater  than  many  supposed.  I am 
of  opinion  that  Mount  Zeehan  will  be  but  one  of 
the  many  coming  examples  of  the  enormous  mining 
wealth  latent  in  Tasmania. — " Ang/o-Australian" 
in  E.  Mail. 

Talking  of  Te,v  reminds  me  that  Her  Majesty 
always  has  her  tea  from  a quaint,  old-fashioned 
shop  in  Pall  Mall.  It  costs,  I believe,  five  and 
fouipenoe  a pound,  and  is  called  “Earl  Grey^s  mix- 
ture,’’from  having  been  recommended  to  the  Queen 
by  that  nobleman,  It  is  said  that  Her  Majesty’s 
five  predecessors  have  patronised  the  same  tea.  It 
says  a great  deal  for  this  mixture  that  amidst  so 
much  degeneration  in  tho  tea  that  there  is  now,  it 
should  have  held  its  own  so  long.— Cor.,  A,  !■',  Press, 
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WILSOjST,  SMITHETT  & Co.’s  CEYLON  TEA 
MEMOEAKDA  EOE  1890. 

London,  March  1891. 

The  emount  of  Ceylon  Tea  brought  to  auction  in 
London  between  January  1st  and  December  31st,  1890, 
was  about  30  per  cent  in  excess  oi  the  supply  in 
1889,  and,  it  is  eatisfactory  to  note,  realised  the 
same  average  price  as  was  recorded  for  that  year, 
viz.,  lOid  per  lb,,  and  only  id  per  lb.  less  than  in 
1888,  when  the  Imports  were  Jess  than  half  those 
of  the  year  under  review. 

The  event  of  the  year  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
reduction  of  the  Tea  Duty  from  6d  to  4d  per  lb. 
When  m the  early  spring  rumours  were  afloat  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
partly  utilise  his  surplus  in  thus  relieving  taxation  the 
idea  that  Tea  would  be  one  of  the  articles  touched 
was  not  generally  credited  ; it  was  argued  that  if  once 
reduced  the  old  duty  could  never  be  re-imposed 
unless  under  most  pressing  circumstances,  and 
that  the  reduction  itself  would  give  no  relief  to  the 
poorest  class  of  consumers  who  buy  their  tea  in 
penny  worths.  The  eventual  decision  of  Mr.  Goschen 
has,  however,  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by  a 
large  section  of  tea-drinkers,  and  so  far  as  Indian 
and  Ceylon  producers  are  concerned  the  boon  was 
conferred  at  a most  opportune  time.  The  rise  in  silver, 
precluding  any  invasion  of  the  market  by  low-class 
China  leaf,  the  impetus  given  to  the  home  consump- 
tion shown  by  the  increase  of  8,400,0001bs.  in  1890 
over  that  of  the  two  previous  years,  operated  entirely 
to  the  benefit  of  British-grown  teas.  The  silver 
question  itself  threatened  at  one  time  to  be  of  grave 
import  to  the  industry,  hut  tha  crisis  once  past  it 
may  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  the  danger  was 
not  after  all  a blessing  in  disguise. 

In  taking  a retrospect  ot  the  course  of  the  market 
during  1890  we  are  chiefly  struck  with  the  compara- 
tively uniform  range  of  prices  ruling  throughout  the 
twelve  months  ; the  aver,>ge  never  sank  to  the  low 
level  it  touched  in  the  spring  of  1889,  whilst  it  failed 
to  reach  the  high  average  attained  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year.  The  fears  of  the  trade  as  to  any 
prospective  over-supply  were  effectually  allayed  by  the 
rise  in  silver,  whereby  the  exports  from  China  were 
considerably  curtailed  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
autnmn,  when  the  strong  statistical  position  of  the 
trade  as  a whole  might  have  led  us  to  expect  a 
more  important  advance  in  values,  a check  was  im- 
posed by  the  wave  of  commercial  depression  caused 
by  financial  troubles,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  overwhelm  the  credit  of  the  country. 

Early  in  the  year  we  enjoyed  a very  firm  market 
for  the  lowest  grades  for  price,  but  the  better 
qualities  soon  commenced  to  recede  in  value,  and 
the  average  price  of  llfd  for  the  first  week  in 
January  was  reduced  to  lid  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  February  a generally  dull  tone  supervened,  and 
operations  were  conducted  in  a very  hand-to-mouth 
manner.  At  the  earliest  sales  in  March  the  market 
became  very  flat,  and  the  quality  of  the  offerings 
at  this  period  was  not  calculated  to  counteract 
the  downward  tendency  ; the  average  price  gradually 
declined,  and  one  week  was  as  low  as  9|d  per  lb.  This 
low  range  attracted  attention  for  a while,  and  some 
slight  improvement  took  place:  good  Broken  Pekoes 
and  Pekoes,  which  showed  the  greatest  depression,  were 
more  enquired  for,  and  sold  at  enhanced  values.  A 
temporary  flatness  soon  followed ; in  view  of  the  possible 
reduction  in  the  duty  country  buyers  deemed  it  expedient 
to  clear  as  little  as  posj-ible,  and  dealers  consequently  also 
refrained  from  going  into  stock  to  an  extent.  After 
K.  sier,  as  the  time  for  the  disclosure  of  the  Budget 
proposals  approached,  the  chief  buyers  began  to  take 
advantage  of  the  heavier  sales  to  extend  their  opera- 
tion.-; in  view  of  heavy  clearing  orders  in  the  near 
future;  finest  qualities  rose  slightly  in  value,  but  the 
lowest  grades  were  chiefly  alfected,  medium  qualities, 
for  tlio  time,  being  disregarded,  and  the  average  price 
ior  ecveral  weeks  lluctuafed  from  lOid  to  lOJd  per  lb. 


The  reduction  of  the  duty,  in  due  course,  was  accepted 
very  quietly,  but  if  it  did  not  cause  any  marked  ad- 
vance in  prices,  it  was  no  doubt  an  important  faetor 
in  preventing  any  decline  at  this  usually  depressed 
period.  Throughout  June  and  July  a steady  tone 
prevailed,  the  beat  teas  were  well  supported,  and 
indeed  the  fluctuations  were  principally  effected  by 
the  quality  of  the  offerings.  On  the  1st  July  the  first 
New  Season’s  Chinas  were  offered,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  several  of  the  finest  lines  which  commanded  very 
full  rates  for  export,  sold  at  a low  range.  In  August, 
the  generally  poor  quality  of  Indian  and  China  directed 
more  attention  to  Ceylon — more  especially  to  the  fine 
teas.  In  September  the  improvement  became  more 
accentuated,  and  the  average  price  gradually  rose  to 
Is  Jd — the  highest  rate  recorded  in  the  year.  In 
October  tbe  low  rates  luliog  for  ordinary  Indian 
Pekoes  unfavourably  affected  the  corresponding  grade 
of  Ceylon  leaf ; but  a good  all-round  demand  pre- 
vailed, the  finest  invoices  being  strongly  competed  for. 
After  the  first  week  in  November  the  market  began 
to  show  signs  of  weakness  and  irregularity,  particularly 
for  the  more  undesirable  sorts;  common  Souchongs 
declined  ^d  per  lb.,  and  the  weekly  average  gradually 
receded,  and  at  the  closing  sale  of  December  stood  at 
lid  per  lb. 

The  issue  of  our  Annual  Circular  has  again  been 
unavoidably  delayed  by  the  heavy  amount  of  work 
entailed  in  summarising  the  results  obtained  by  most 
of  the  chief  eatates|in  Ceylon,  numbering  over  450. 
It  is  quite  possible,  that,  for  reasons  advanced 
on  previous  occasions,  seme  slight  miscalculation  may 
be  discovered  ; we  can,  however,  confidently  recommend 
our  statistics  as  substantially  correct  for  all  intents 
and  purposer,  and,  we  trust,  that  all  those  whom  our 
circular  reaches  will  prove  it  so  for  themselves,  and 
regard  it  as  of  some  practical  interest  and  value. 
We  can  only  once  more  congratulate  Planters  and  all 
c-noerued  on  the  highly  satiffactory  state  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  confide  our  researches  to  the  r favourable 
consideration  and  study.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  whereas  last  year  only  five  names  appeared 
in  the  first  group  of  estates  aggregating  over 

200.000  lbs.  seventeen  are  to  be  found  this  year,  two 
of  which,  Mariawatte  and  the  Kadawella  group,  have 
contributed  over  half-a-million  lb.  each.  The  fine 
teas  of  the  New  Dimbula  Co.,  with  a yield  of 

209.000  lbs.,  head  the  list  with  auj  average  of  Is  IJd 
against  Is  Id  per  lb.  last  year  closely  followed  by 
Wallaha  with  an  output  ot  more  than  double  that 
quantity.  In  several  other  cases  last  year’s  average 
has  not  been  maintained,  but  in  many  instances  this 
is  to  be  traced  to  rather  freer  plucking,  and  we 
doubt  whether  many  more  satisfactory  results  can 
be  quoted  than  the  average  of  Is  Ojd  per  lb.  for 
Chapeltou  with  a yield  of  450  lbs.  an  acre.  In  the 
second  group  Labukelle  has  given  15,000  lb.  less 
tea,  but  has  more  than  compensated  by  an  increase 
of  2|d  per  lb.  in  the  average  price  realised  ; the 
fine  delicate  flavoury  teas  of  this  garden  have  sold 
largely  for  Bussiau  account  throughout  the  year. 
The  next  estate  in  the  list — Kotiyagalla— whose 
Pekoes  also  have  again  found  marked  favour  in  the 
same  market,  has  with  an  increased  yield  of  16,000 
Ibs...  averaged  2Jd  per  lb.  more  than  in  1889. 
Kirkoswald  sending  43,000  lb.  more  has  maintained 
the  same  average.  Glendevon  with  an  increase  of 

20.000  lb.,  is  only  a per  lb.  behind,  and  Invery 
at  a like  small  expense  has  increased  its  yield  by 
about  70  per  cent.  lu  the  third  group  Mooloya  with 
a stationary  yield  has  advanced  Id  per  lb. 

The  Highest  average  of  all  is  that  of  Portswood 
viz  : — Is  4d,  against  Is  4^d  per  lb.  last  year ; perhaps 
no  estate  has  so  well  maintained  its  distinctive  char- 
acter as  this  well-known  mark. 

Bogawantalawa  and  the  country  round  about  Nuwera- 
Elija  bead  the  Districts  with  an  average  of  Is  OJd, 
or  lid  above  the  average  realised  by  the  Ceylon  Tea 
cold  on  the  London  Market;  but  the  case  ol  Dimbula 
will  perhaps  be  considered  the  most  satisfactory  ; the 
yield  Irom  this  fine  district  we  estimated  last  year 
at  3,800.000  lb.,  this  year  we  put  it  at  6,700,000  lbs., 
wim  the  same  arerage,  viz.,  H|d,  Amongst  the 
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remaining  districts  the  most  noticeable  is  a rise  oj 
Jd  per  lb.  in  the  productive  Kelani  Valley. 

During  the  past  year  the  demand  for  Ceylon  Tea 
on  the  Continent  has  developed  considerably ; a 
comparatively  large  business  was  done,  principally  with 
Russia,  and  we  confidently  Icok  forward  to  a still 
greater  distribution  in  this  direction  in  the  coming 
season.  Several  large  lines  ot  good  useful  Pekoe 
Souchongs  have  sold  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada,  and  we  may  also  reasonably  look  forward  to 
extended  competition  from  this  quarter  in  the  future. 
The  Ceylon  Tea  Co.  in  New  York,  founded  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  will  doubtless  prove  a valuable 
medium  for  prosecuting  this  desirable  enterprise. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1890  some  especially  fine 
Green  Teas  from  Kintyre  estate,  attracted  much 
attention  and  commanded  very  high  prices ; tbey 
did  not,  however,  find  a ready  market  in  the  coun- 
try, and  subsequent  consignments  were  disposed  of 
at  much  lower  but  still  at  satisfactory  rates.  The 
demand  for  this  class  of  tea  is  restricted  to  a very 
small  area  at  home  and  prices  obtainable  in  America 
are  not  such  as  encourage  their  manufacture  on 
any  large  scale  ^^e  example  of  the  above  estate  was 
followed  by  seVe^’®'  others,  but  the  quality  of  the  teas 
was  of  a very  interior  kind.  Several  small  consign- 
ments designated  Oolongs  met  with  very  languid 
competition,  being  dry  and  malty  and  totally  lack- 
ing the  distinctive  character  of  the  Formosa  type. 

The  size  of  the  breaks  from  many  estates  was 
much  more  satisfactory  last  year,  and  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  their  example  will  be  more  universally  followed 
in  the  coming  season.  Much  irregularity  in  prices 
will  be  saved  if  care  is  taken  in  this  vespeet  speci- 
ally in  the  large  proportion  of  medium  qualities. 
In  times  of  heavy  supply  the  large  lines  wull 
always  secure  the  most  attenlion,  except  in  cases 
of  tea  of  particularly  flue  quality,  when  their  mar- 
ked superiority  naturally  compels  competition.  The 
surprise  experienced  at  the  varying  prices  sometimes 
realised  for  different  marks,  actually  couuttrparts  are 
one  of  the  other,  is  almost  alway.s  assignable  to 
this  cause. 

WEEKLY  PUBLI  AUCTIONS  OF  CEYLON  TEA 


during  1890  with  average  price  realised ; — 


Number 

Av.  Price 

Week 

of  Pkgs. 

Avg.  price 

per  lb.  for 

ending. 

offered  in 

per  Ib. 

corresponding  week 

auction. 

1889. 

d. 

d. 

Jan.  4th 

'526 

llj 

lOf 

10| 

nth 

14,1.52 

m 

18th 

10,345 

m 

lot 

25  th 

8,147 

lit 

101 

Feb.  1st 

12,6-16 

11,1 

loi 

8th 

8,205 

11 

io| 

lOj 

15th 

9,144 

10| 

lo| 

22ud 

8,793 

lot 

March  1st 

11,000 

lOt 

101 

8th 

10,950 

97 

101 

15th 

7,130 

1"t 

io| 

22nd 

10,596 

lOi 

lOi 

29th 

12,940 

lOJ 

104 

April  5th 

4,277 
no  sales 

lOy 

io| 

12th 

9( 

19tU 

15,729 

10.) 

loi 

26th 

17,050 

lOi 

10 

May  3rd 
lOlh 

10.590 

12,219 

lot 

101- 

91 

94 

17th 

8,619 

lOi 

9| 

24th 

18,268 

io| 

9i 

31st 

2,53 1 

10 

94 

Juno  7th 

22.856 

lOi 

9f 

lllh 

12.0.8 

luj 

9.1 

2lst 

15,500 

9 

2Sth 

15,753 

11 

9 

July  f>th 

8,384 

10(- 

H 

12tli 

14,418 

10’ 

10; 

10 

lilth 

8.934 

.”  10,' 

26th 

14,293 

10 

lo| 

IH 

Aug.  2nd 

10,268 

111 

illh 

2,947 

10 

10? 

Ilf 

...  l/o| 

111 

1 C.th 

19.369 

101- 

23rd 

17.966 

10;i 

80th 

9,650 

10; 

Sept.  6th 

18,900 

11 

13  th 

7,457 

I'l 

1/1 1 

20th 

9,4 11 

1/ 

i/it 

27th 

812,90 

1,0', 

'U 

Oct. 

4th 

14,800 

... 

1/ 

idi 

11th 

7,184 

1/ 

1/2 

18th 

9,431 

1/2 

25th 

9,233 

111 

l/2i 

Nov. 

let 

8,233 

1/ 

1/ii 

8th 

4,708 

... 

10/i 

i/ii 

15th 

5,440 

1/ 

i/o| 

22nd 

10,613 

11* 

u| 

29th 

10,313 

ua 

11 

1/ 

Deo. 

6th 

7,460 

Hi 

13th 

14,147 

11 

20th 

7,207 

11 

111 

SUMMARY  OF  CEYLON  TEA  SOLD  AT  PUBLIC 
AUCTION  in  London  between  January  1st  andDeoember 
1890,  estimated  quantity  in  lb.  and  averaged  prices 
realised : — 

Average  price  for  the  Year  10|d  per  lb.,  against  lOJd 
in  1889,  and  lljd  in  1888. 

The  initial  letters  following  the  estate  names  refer 
to  the  mean  elevation,  as  follows  : — 

L flow)  sea  level  up  to  1,000  feet — H M (high  me- 
dium) 2,500  to  3.500  feet — HHfhigbest)  above  6,000 
feet — M (medium)  1,000  to  2,500  feet — H (high)  3,600  to 
5,000  feet. 


Over  200,000  lb.  Av.  price  per  lb. 

About  lb.  1890.  1889. 


8. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

Diyagama 

H.. 

. 209,000 

1 

1 

1 

Wallaha(OTP)  Oo.  HM.. 

. 484,000 

1 

o| 

1 

li 

Ohapelton 

H.. 

. 224,000 

1 

Oi 

1 

li 

Campion 

H.. 

. 228,500 

0 

m 

0 

11? 

Galaha 

M.. 

. 250,000 

0 

111 

0 

Ill 

Mattakelly 

H.. 

. 206,500 

0 

llj 

0 

lOi 

Glenalpin 

H.. 

. 221,000 

0 

lOJ 

0 

113 

Gallamudina 

M.. 

, 226,000 

0 

lOi 

ItnboolpiUia 

M.. 

. 271,000 

0 

104 

0 

Hi 

K A W 

HM.. 

. 568,000 

0 

m 

0 

11 

Dunedin  (CTPOo.) 

L.., 

, 201,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

9i 

VolUi-oya  (EP&ECo,)  H.. 

. 325,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

Hi 

Darrawelia  (OBEU) 

H.„ 

. 200,500 

0 

10 

0 

io| 

Mariawatte  (OTPOo.)  M.. 

. 641,500 

0 

93 

0 

11 

Gallebodde 

M.. 

. 200,000 

0 

0 

11 

Sunnycroft 

L,., 

. 203,000 

0 

n 

0 

9 

Lebanon  Group 

M.. 

203,000 

0 

9i 

0 

8 

100,000  lb. 

to  200,000 

lb. 

Labukelle  (EP&ECo.lH. 

, 101,000 

1 

3i 

1 

1 

Kotiyagalla 

H.. 

109,000 

1 

3 

1 

Oi 

Drayton 

H.. 

, 145,000 

1 

li 

1 

2 

Kirkoswald 

H.. 

176,500 

1 

li 

1 

li 

Waverley 

H,, 

, 100,000 

1 

t 

1 

1 

Gleudevon  (OBEC) 

H. . 

122,600 

1 

03 

1 

1 

Bambrakelly  & Dell 

H.. 

197,500 

1 

OJ 

1 

14 

Invery  (SCfCo.! 

H.. 

127,000 

1 

Ot 

1 

02 

Tillyrie(OTPCo') 

H.. 

176,600 

1 

Oi 

0 

10 

Ythanside 

H.. 

122,000 

1 

Oi 

1 

Oi 

Bogawautalawa 

H.. 

117,000 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Glenugie 

H., 

180,600 

1 

0 

1 

24 

Hope  (EP&ECo.) 

H.. 

170,000 

1 

0 

0 

Hi 

Mahacoodagalla 

H.. 

137,000 

1 

0 

0 

11 

R.igalla 

H.. 

107,500 

1 

0 

— 

St.  Clair 

H.. 

111,000 

1 

0 

1 

2i 

Annfield 

H.. 

111000 

0 

Hi 

0 

11 

Hauteville 

H.. 

127>500 

0 

Hi 

1 

0 

Moray 

H.. 

189’500 

0 

112 

1 

04 

Vallombrosa 

H.. 

115,000 

0 

112 

1 

12 

Bearwell 

H.. 

124,000 

0 

Hi 

0 

IH 

Fordyoe  (LFCo.) 

H.. 

109,500 

0 

114 

0 

Vi 

Gorthia 

H.. 

124,500 

0 

114 

0 

113 

Rookwood  HH.. 

186,000 

0 

114 

0 

Hi 

Scarborough 

H.. 

115,500 

0 

114 

0 

102 

Strathdon  (SCTCo.)  HM 

137,000 

0 

114 

— 

Venture 

H.. 

114,000 

0 

114 

0 

11 

Dunsinano 

H... 

111,500 

0 

llrl 

1 

02 

Holyrood,  E 

H... 

106,000 

0 

113 

0 

9i 

IMP 

H... 

111.000 

0 

Hi 

1 

Oi 

Ljustead 

H... 

100,500 

0 

H:i 

0 

113 

Spring  Valley 

H.. 

181,000 

0 

Hi 

0 

104 

Waltrim 

H... 

124,500 

0 

Hi 

0 

10' 

Wangieot  a 

H... 

12-1,000 

0 

Hi 

0 

103 

AVuttegodde 

H... 

110,500 

0 

11:1 

0 

113 

Adam’s  Peak 

H... 

124,000 

0 

11 

0 

lOi 

Calsay 

H... 

129,000 

0 

11 

1 

0 

Crivigio  Lea  (OBEC) 

H... 

150,500 

0 

11 

1 

0 

?68 
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Av, price  per  lb. 


About  lb. 

1890. 

1889. 

s 

d. 

B. 

d. 

Kabragallsj  M 

H...  106,000 

0 

11 

0 

104 

Le  Vallon 

HM...  128,000 

0 

11 

1 

0 

Lindula 

M...  100,500 

0 

11 

0 

llg 

Mipitiakande 

L...  148,000 

0 

11 

1 

Oi 

Sogama  (EP&EO) 

HBI...  143,500 

0 

11 

1 

04 

Alton  (CTPCo.) 

H...  123  000 

0 

lof 

0 

94 

Kataboola 

H..  108,000 

0 

loi 

0 

Ui 

Barnagalla 

M...  150,500 

0 

io| 

0 

Hi 

Castlemilk 

M„.  102,500 

0 

lOJ 

0 

Hi 

Elkadua 

HM...  156,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

io| 

Hoonoocotua 

H...  110,000 

0 

10| 

0 

10| 

Hunngalla 

H...  103,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

111 

Kellie 

199,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

10 

Kudaoya  (OBEC) 

H...  114,500 

0 

0 

10 

Laxapana 

H... 147, 500 

0 

lOf 

0 

11 

Meddecotnbra 

(EP&EOo.) 

PI...  191,000 

0 

lOJ 

1 

0 

Nilambe 

HM...  130,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

84 

Osborne 

H...  109,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

11 

Abbotsford 

HH...  116.500 

0 

10| 

0 

9i 

Cboisy  & Kolleston 

H...  111,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

Hi 

Dalleagles 

M...  109,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

10 

Dikoya 

H...  120,000 

0 

lOJ 

0 

9i 

Doteloya 

M...  153,500 

0 

lOJ 

0 

10 

Elston 

L...  1.34,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

104 

Glencairn 

H...  126,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

10 

Goorokoya 

M...  113,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

104 

Great  Western 

H...  199,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

11 

Hardenhuish  and  Lam- 

mermoor 

HM...  121,000 

0 

101 

0 

lOi 

Hatale 

H...  134,500 

0 

10.1 

0 

114 

Hindagalla 

M...  139,000 

0 

101 

0 

11 

New  Peradeniya 

OL&PCo. 

M...  152,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

104 

Pen-y-laa 

M...  164,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

9i 

Andangoddie 

(OL&PCo) 

M...  161,500 

0 

10 

0 

104 

Arapalakande 

(BP&ECo) 

L...  132,000 

0 

10 

0 

10 

Hill  Side 

M...  103,000 

0 

10 

0 

9 

Katooloya 

H...  157,500 

0 

10 

0 

104 

Penrith 

L...  132.000 

0 

10 

1 

0 

Typpany 

H...  121,000 

0 

10 

0 

104 

Westhall 

HM...  154,500 

0 

10 

0 

93 

Dewalakande 

(OTPCo) 

L...  133,000 

0 

9i 

0 

10 

Pambagatna 

L...  175,000 

0 

9i 

0 

Qi 

Blackwater 

M...  194,000 

0 

9^ 

0 

94 

Della 

H...  112,500 

0 

9i 

0 

94 

Hunasgeria 

H...  169,000 

0 

0 

94 

Kelani 

L...  105,000 

0 

H 

0 

94 

Narrangalla 

M...  107,500 

0 

94 

0 

11 

Sembawatte 

HM...  117,000 

0 

94 

0 

10 

Yataderia 

L...  155,000 

0 

9± 

0 

11 

Yellaugowry 

M...  137,000 

0 

9i 

0 

10 

Aberdeen 

HM...  130,500 

0 

9 

0 

94 

Kandaloya 

M...  182,000 

0 

9 

0 

9i 

Lucoombe 

HM..  142,000 

0 

84 

50,000  lb.  to  100,0001b. 

Mooloya 

H...  56,500 

1 

24 

1 

14 

Pita  Kntmalie 

H...  68,500 

1 

13 

0 

Hi 

Alnwick 

H...  56,000 

1 

14 

1 

34 

Henfold 

H...  54,000 

1 

1 

Kandapola 

HH...  96,600 

1 

1 

1 

03 

Pnndaluoya 

U...  50,500 

i 

1 

1 

Oi 

EPofts 

H...  60,500 

1 

03 

0 

Hi 

Goatfell 

H...  85,000 

1 

Oi 

1 

3i 

Kew 

H...  88,000 

1 

Oi 

0 

11 

North  Cove 

H...  74,000 

1 

on 

0 

lOi 

St.  .John  del  Rey 

H...  69,600 

1 

OiJ 

1 

li 

Erlsmere 

H...  60,500 

1 

04 

0 

104 

Errol 

H...  63,000 

1 

0.1- 

0 

104 

Cullodon 

[j...  78,500 

1 

0 

0 

loi 

Scrubs  tOTPOo) 

HH...  73,000 

1 

0 

0 

H4 

Bogahawattc 

H...  74,500 

f) 

Hi 

1 

2 

Brunswick 

11...  58,000 

0 

11-f 

0 

1 1 1- 

Elbedde 

jr...  99.500 

0 

1 

0" 

Mabanilu 

H... 

About  lb. 
. 69,600 

Av.  price  per  lb. 
1890.  1889. 

B.  d.  B.  d. 

0 lU  10 

Mayfield 

H... 

, 96,500 

0 

Hi 

1 

Oi 

Minciug  Lane 
(SCTOo) 

H.. 

. 60,500 

0 

Hi 

1 

Oi 

Nayabedde 

H.. 

. 55,500 

0 

Hi 

0 

io| 

St.  Vigeans 

H.. 

. 52,600 

0 

Hi 

0 

11 

Albion 

H.. 

. 72, .500 

0 

114 

0 

114 

Qlassaugli 

HH.. 

. 65,000 

0 

114 

1 

Oi 

Kandenewera 

HM.. 

. 63,000 

0 

114 

0 

10 

Loolcondera 

(OBOE) 

H.. 

. 64,500 

0 

114 

1 

li 

Mucba 

H.. 

. 79,000 

0 

114 

1 

04 

New  Forest 

H.. 

. 56,400 

0 

h| 

1 

0* 

Now  Valley 

H.. 

. 71,500 

0 

114 

0 

Norwood  (EP&EOo)  H., 

,.  75,500 

0 

114 

1 

2* 

Poengalla 

HM.. 

. 81,000 

0 

H4 

0 

104 

Bangbodde 

H.. 

. 93,000 

0 

114 

1 

0 

Rangalla 

HM.. 

. 80.000 

0 

114 

1 

04 

WA 

H.. 

. 70.000 

0 

114 

0 

ir 

Agra  Ouvah 

H.. 

. 76.000 

0 

Hi 

0 

Hi 

Balmoral 

H.. 

68,000 

0 

Hi 

0 

Hi 

Beaumont 

M.. 

. 78,000 

0 

Hi 

0 

Hi 

Olaverton 

M.. 

. 67,000 

0 

Hi 

1 

0 

Glentilt 

H.. 

. ■ 68,000 

0 

Hi 

0 

Hi 

Hornsey 

H.. 

. 60,000 

0 

Hi 

0 

104 

Lawrence 

H.. 

. 78,500 

0 

Hi 

Mount  Vernon 

H.. 

. 91,000 

0 

Hi 

Newton 

PI.. 

. 58,500 

0 

h| 

e 

Hi 

Summerville 

H.. 

. 66,000 

0 

Hi 

1 

Oi 

Fetteresso 

HH., 

..  94,000 

0 

11 

0 

lOi 

Geddes 

H.. 

. 75,000 

0 

11 

0 

11 

Gikiyanakanda 

L.. 

. 76,500 

0 

11 

0 

HS 

Glentaaffe 

H.. 

. 62,500 

0 

11 

1 

0 

Heeloya 

H.. 

. 62,000 

0 

11 

0 

114 

Lippakfclle 

H., 

..  74,000 

0 

11 

1 

0 

Talawakelle 

H., 

. 80.000 

0 

11 

0 

Hi 

Theresia 

H., 

..  61,500 

0 

11 

Windsor  Forest 

M., 

..  70,500 

0 

11 

Blair  Athol 

H., 

. 58,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

10 

Doragalla 

HM.. 

..  79,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

lOi 

Fairlawn 

H. 

..  53,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

Hi 

Glenganfle 

H.. 

61,600 

0 

lOi 

0 

11 

Kadienlena 

M., 

,.  63,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

lOi 

Hi 

Kirrimittia(BF&LOo)  M., 

..  51,560 

0 

10| 

0 

Lamiliere 

U.. 

..  72,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

lOi 

New  Peacock 

H. 

..  82,500 

0 

loi 

0 

9 

Niloomally  (OBEO] 

1 H.. 

..  88,500 

0 

lOf 

1 

0 

Oliphant 

HH., 

65..50O 

0 

lOP 

0 

SJ 

Oodewelle 

HM.. 

54,500 

0 

lOf 

1 

Sanquhar 
Sinnapittia  (OBEC 

HM.. 

,.  51,000 

0 

lOf 

0 

lOi 

) M., 

..  71,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

114 

Somerset 

H., 

..  75,500 

0 

loi 

0 

Hi 

Templestowe 

H., 

..  81,000 

0 

lOi 

1 

Oi 

Atherfleld 

L., 

..  64,000 

0 

104 

0 

102 

Bloomfield 

H„ 

,.  66,500 

9 

104 

0 

lOi 

Castlereagh 

H„ 

..  67,500 

0 

104 

0 

11 

Dedugalla 

BI., 

..  60,500 

0 

104 

1 

0 

Dtssford 

H., 

..  72,500 

0 

104 

1 

0 

Dimtula 

H. 

..  98,500 

0 

iOi 

0 

114 

Galloola 

H. 

..  83,000 

0 

104 

0 

104 

Glcndon 

L.. 

,.  58,000 

0 

104 

0 

10 

Great  Valley 

HBI. 

..  61,500 

0 

104 

0 

11 

Havillaud  (OBEC) 

M., 

91,000 

0 

104 

0 

104 

Kalcogalla 

HBI., 

,.  72,600 

0 

104 

1 

1 

Kabragalla  (M) 

H. 

..  77,500 

0 

104 

0 

104 

Keianiya 

H. 

..  59,000 

0 

104 

0 

10 

Margucrita 

HH. 

..  53,000 

0 

104 

0 

114 

Minna 

H. 

..  84,500 

0 

104 

0 

9i 

Nayapane 

HBI. 

..  66,500 

0 

104 

1 

li 

Need  wood 

H. 

..  56,000 

0 

104 

0 

lOi 

Norton 

HM. 

..  50,500 

0 

104 

0 

9i 

9i 

O.uuonagalla 

H. 

..  91,000 

0 

104 

0 

Ottery 

HM. 

..  96,000 

0 

104 

0 

loi 

Ovoca 

H. 

..  79,000 

0 

104 

0 

114 

Peradenia 

PI. 

..  69,600 

0 

104 

0 

Hi 

Rickarton 

(OL&PCo) 

HM. 

...  71,000 

0 

104 

0 

111 

Torriugton 

H. 

..  65  000 

0 

104 

0 

Torwood 

L, 

...  57', 500 

0 

1'4 

0 

9| 

Uva 

PI, 

...  74,500 

0 

R'4 

0 

9| 

Wowolmaddo 

BI 

..  66,000 

0 

104 

0 

IO4 
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Av.  price  per  lb. 
About  lb.  1890.  1889. 


s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

Weyweltalawa, 

M... 

64,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

lOJ 

Agra 

H... 

64,500 

0 

104 

0 

10 

Avisawella 

L... 

73,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

n 

Degalessa 

L... 

77,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

105 

Dunkeld 

H... 

70,500 

0 

10.i 

0 

lOi 

Gammadua 

H... 

93,500 

0 

lo| 

0 

10 

Qangwarily 

M... 

60,500 

0 

m 

0 

9S 

Hayes 

M... 

81,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

Si 

Kallebokka 

H.. 

58,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

Hi 

Kelvin 

M... 

72,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

9i 

Lauderdale 

HM... 

60,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

94 

^ha  Eliya 

jfabalma 

H... 

70,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

10± 

L... 

56,000 

0 

lOi 

.0 

Hi 

Orwell 

M... 

71,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

9| 

Polgabakande 
PH  tup  aula 

L... 

62.500 

0 

lOi 

0 

104 

L... 

62  500 

0 

lOi 

0 

lOi 

Queensberry 

H... 

61,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

Hi" 

Haxawa 

HM... 

67,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

10* 

Shrubs  Hill 

HM... 

73,500 

0 

lOi 

1 

0| 

Stonycliff 

H... 

67,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

9| 

Wattylakel 

H... 

80,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

H| 

Dambulagalla 

H... 

93,500 

0 

10 

0 

11 

Densworth 

L... 

80,500 

0 

10 

0 

lOi 

Ernan 

L... 

56.500 

0 

10 

0 

10 

Gallaheria 

H... 

93,000 

0 

10 

0 

Gingranoya 

HM... 

53  500 

0 

10 

0 

Hi 

Glassel 

L... 

89,500 

0 

10 

0 

lOi 

Goomera 

H... 

93,500 

0 

10 

0 

11 

Hatherleigh 

M... 

67.000 

0 

10 

0 

8i 

Heatherly 

M... 

81,000 

0 

10 

0 

11 

Ingnrugaile  (E  P & E 

Go.) 

M... 

70,500 

0 

10 

0 

102 

Leangapeila 

H... 

68,000  . 

0 

10 

0 

9f 

Mahateuue 

M... 

56,000 

0 

10 

0 

98 

Mottiughain 

hm!!! 

83.500 

0 

10 

— 

Nyauza 

68,500 

0 

10 

0 

10 

Parusella 

L... 

04,000 

0 

10 

0 

9i 

St.  Helens 

M... 

57,000 

0 

10 

0 

9i 

Strathellie 

M... 

66,0  10 

6 

10 

1 

0 

Troy 

Tunisgalla 

L... 

51,000 

0 

10 

0 

9i 

h.. 

67,500 

0 

10 

0 

114 

Cottaganga 

H.. 

54,500 

0 

0 

10 

Emelina 

H,, 

88,600 

0 

9S 

0 

lOi 

Glenalla 

L.. 

63,500 

0 

0 

104 

Happugahalanda 

M.. 

68,000 

0 

9g 

0 

94 

Lankapura 

H.. 

87,000 

0 

9S 

1 

04 

Lavant 

L., 

88 ,000 

0 

9J 

0 

94 

Ambetenne 

L,, 

ei.PoO 

0 

9i 

0 

94 

Digalia 

L.. 

57,000 

0 

94 

0 

94 

IvanhoQ 

H.. 

500 

0 

94 

0 

10 

Knuckles  Group 

HM., 

63-000 

0 

9i 

Binoya 

HM.. 

75.000 

0 

9i 

n 

Coooawatte 

, , 

52,000 

0 

9 

— 

Indurana 

L.. 

65  500 

0 

9,i 

0 

93 

Barra 

M.. 

85.500 

0 

84 

0 

84 

20,000  lb. 

to  50,000  lb. 

Portswood 

HH.. 

45,000 

1 

4 

1 

44 

PDM 

H.. 

28,500 

1 

2 

1 

04 

Sheen 

H.. 

47,500 

1 

2 

1 

34 

Charley  Valley 
Condagalle 

H.. 

39,000 

1 

li 

1 

2 

(EPAECo.) 

H.. 

43,000 

1 

14 

1 

03 

Denmark  Hill 

HH.. 

36,000 

1 

14 

Loinorn 

H.. 

35,600 

1 

14 

1 

13 

Ouvahkellie 

II.. 

31,500 

1 

1* 

1 

04 

Elgin 

H.. 

42,500 

1 

I'i 

— 

E'rotoft 

H.. 

48,500 

1 

U 

1 

03 

Heathersett 

H.. 

46,500 

1 

1.4 

1 

24 

Hoolankande 

HM.. 

36, .500 

1 

1.1 

1 

9 

Hantano 

M... 

43,500 

1 

1 

0 

10^ 

"Warwick 

H... 

25,000 

1 

1 

0 

Hi 

Woottou 

11  .. 

38,000 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Agurslaud 

H... 

29,500 

1 

9J 

0 

Bramley 

H.. 

35,500 

1 

Oii 

0 

11 

Oombewood 

HM... 

25,500 

1 

— 

Court  Lodge 

HH... 

22, ,500 

1 

Oi 

1 

0 

Edinburgh 

H... 

44,600 

1 

Oi 

1 

0 

Mahaga.stotte 

H... 

26,000 

1 

0.^ 

— 

Up])cr  Cranley 

H... 

22,000 

1 

"i‘ 

— 

Av,  price  per  lb. 
About  lb,  1890.  1891. 


Agrakande 

H... 

38,500 

1 

Oi 

1 

ll 

Braemore 

H... 

37,500 

1 

9i 

0 

9J 

Dammeria 

HM... 

24,600 

1 

9i 

Daeside 

H... 

48,000 

1 

0} 

1 

Oi 

Glasgow 

H... 

34,000 

1 

0-1 

1 

1 

Blacdufl 

H... 

39  000 

1 

Oi 



Melfort 

H.. 

44,500 

1 

0± 

0 

118 

Brownlow 

H . 

21,500 

1 

0 

Friedland 

HH... 

35,500 

1 

0 

0 

lOi 

Gartmore 

H... 

31,500 

1 

0 



Gonakelie 

HM... 

20,500 

1 

0 

0 

11 

W.  Holyrood 

H... 

28,000 

1 

0 

0 

9i 

Kowlaheha 

H... 

27,000 

1 

0 

1 

o| 

Middleton 

H... 

25,000 

1 

0 

0 

111 

Muligusony 

43,000 

1 

0 

Poolbank 

H.“! 

28,500 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Broughton 

H... 

39,000 

0 

HJ 

1 

2 

Devontbrd 

HH.. 

34,500 

0 

Hi 

Eahatunagoda 

H.. 

38,000 

0 

H| 

1 

Oi 

Suriakande 

H.. 

49,500 

0 

111 

0 

9i 

Thornfield 

H.. 

48,600 

0 

118 

0 

11 

Clontarf 

L.. 

46,500 

0 

Hi 

Dunnotar 

H.. 

23,000 

0 

Hi 

Gonomotava 

H.. 

48,600' 

0 

14- 

1 

Oi 

Hatton 

H.. 

29,000 

0 

Hi 

0 

HI 

Morar 

H.  . 

48,000 

0 

Hi 

1 

0 

Rajatalawa 

HM.. 

28,000 

0 

14 

1 

1 

Aadneveu 

H.. 

23,500 

0 

Hi 

0 

10 

Bath  ford 

H.. 

32,000 

0 

Hi 

1 

Oi 

Detenagalla 

H., 

34,000 

0 

Hi 

0 

lOi 

Diinlow 

H.. 

43,500 

0 

14 

0 

104 

Frogmore 

H.. 

34,000 

0 

Hi 

0 

loj 

Heatherlon 

HM.. 

28,500 

0 

Hi 

Ingeslre 

H.. 

20,500 

0 

Hi 

Kirklees 

H.. 

36,000 

0 

Hi 

0 

Hi 

Mahousa 

M.. 

41,000 

0 

Hi 

1 

Oi 

Kew  Caledonia 

H.. 

48,000 

0 

Hi 

0 

Hi 

Pan  mure 

H.. 

30,000 

0 

Hi 

0 

9i 

Portree 

H.. 

38,000 

0 

Hi 

S'.ellenberg  (OBECo.)H. . 

48,500 

0 

Hi 

— 

Broad  Oak 

H.  . 

35,000 

0 

11 

0 

lOi 

Oattarateune 

HM.. 

23,500 

0 

11 

Deauetone 

H.. 

34,500 

0 

11 

0 

H 

Fruit  Hill  (LPOo)  H.. 

48,000 

0 

11 

0 

11 

Holmwood 

H.. 

34,000 

0 

11 

0 

9 

H opton 

HM.. 

20,500 

0 

11 

Kelliewatte 

H.. 

45,000 

0 

11 

0 

104 

Maskeliya 

MM.. 

36,000 

0 

11 

— 

Nioholoya 

HM.. 

2o,o00 

0 

11 

1 

0 

Panaalatenne 

M.. 

44,000 

0 

11 

0 

10* 

Penrhos 

M.. 

36,000 

0 

11 

0 

Hi 

Pine  Hill 

M.. 

27,500 

0 

11 

0 

Hi 

St.  John’s 

H.. 

41,000 

0 

11 

Aigburth 

HM.. 

26,500 

0 

10£ 

0 

10 

Ampittia  (LPOo.) 

H., 

49,000 

108 

1 

li 

Bitterne 

H. . 

45,600 

0 

10| 

0 

y| 

Blackstone 

H.. 

45,600 

0 

lOi 

1 

o| 

Caskie  Ben 

H.. 

35,500 

0 

lOj 

0 

11 

Hangkaude  (OBECo)  HM 

37,000 

0 

lOf 

0 

Hi 

Delpotonoya 

H.. 

38,500 

0 

lOJ 

0 

104 

Ferndale 

H.. 

49,600 

0 

108 

0 

Hi 

Galella 

H.. 

26,000 

0 

lOi 

0 

8i 

Haputale 

H.. 

24,000 

0 

108 

— 

Kintyre 

H.. 

52,000 

0 

1081 

0 

— ,, — (Green) 

H.. 

13,500 

1 

lif 

Meria  Cotta 

H.. 

32,500 

0 

lOi 

0 

Hi 

llelugas 

HM.. 

22,000 

0 

108 

'I'ommagong 

HH.. 

39,000 

0 

lOJ 

1 

0 

"Warriapola 

M., 

39,000 

0 

lui 

0 

104 

Wavahena 

M.. 

31,6t0 

0 

m 

1 

Oi 

Wellekelle 

H.. 

26,000 

0 

108 

0 

11 

Zululaud 

M.. 

21,000 

0 

108 

Aldie 

H.. 

20.500 

0 

10* 

Ambtamana 

HM.. 

47,000 

0 

104 

1 

Oi 

Battagalla 

H.. 

21,000 

0 

10* 

0 

lOi 

Battalgalla 

H.. 

44,000 

0 

104 

Craig 

H.. 

40,000 

0 

104 

0 

10 

Duckwari 

HM.. 

27,000 

0 

10* 

Epplewatte 

M.. 

43.000 

0 

104 

0 

10 

Gloiicoc 

11.. 

47,000 

0 

104 

0 

9 

Kin  loch 

H.. 

30,500 

0 

lOA 

Kottagalla 

11.. 

28,500 

0 

lOii 

77o 
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Lagal'a 

Little  Valley 

LoonaRalla 

Madoolkelle 

Midland  B 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mousakeile 

Old  Madegama 

Riverside 

Situlag'iinga 

Taprobana 

Theberton 

Verelapatna 

Perragalla 

Oampden  Hill 

Ohetuole 

Dejanelia 

Fassifern 

Gona 

Kalugauga 

Karagastlaawa 

Kelburne 

Marlborough 

Melrose 

Ooragalla 

Oppalgalla 

Peacock  Hill 

Selegatna 

St  Leys 

U giaside 

Waiieigh 

AViltfeliire 

Woodcota 

‘Woodstock 

Yarrow 

Amunamulle 

Beverley 

Bismark 

Brae 

Babanaike 

Damblagolla 

Doronakande 

Ekolsund 

Heminlord 

Lower  Haloja 

Maryland 

Pasbagie 

Salem 

St.  Helens 

Stockobolm 

■Wereagalla 

Agra-oya 

Ardross 

Arslena 

Blackwood 

Cabragn.il  a 

Bderap/olla 

Galatf/. 

Gavatenne 

HGA 


Hiilguise 

Debiowittt 

jillsgalla 

MIC 

Putiya 

Baumarez 

AmlliKkando 

lialgowrio 

Houogiiina 

IjRxapauagalla 

Morton 

Nrrlnkando 

(Jrion 
Aoeifoyle 
Ooolbawn 
1 loronce 


About  lb. 

HM.. 

33,000 

HM.. 

, 33,500 

HM., 

, 85,500 

HM.. 

, 21,500 

HM.. 

. 46,000 

HM.. 

. 28,000 

H.„ 

, 41  ,,500 

HM... 

. 38,500 

M.. 

. 40,500 

H.. 

. 25,000 

H.. 

38,000 

HM... 

. 22,000 

H.. 

24,6oO 

H. . 

36,500 

M.. 

22,000 

HM.. 

39,600 

M, . 

35.500 

H.. 

23,500 

M.. 

34,500 

L.. 

29,000 

H.. 

29,500 

H.. 

38,500 

H.. 

27,000 

HM.. 

33,000 

M, . 

40,000 

HM.. 

31,000 

HM..  42,600 
HM..  53,000 
H..  40,000 

M..  33,000 

HM..  41,500 
HM..  25,000 
M..  28,000 
H..  31,000 

HM..  21,500 
H..  40,000 

M..  41,000 

H . . 41,000 

— ..  37,000 

HM..  80,000 
HM..  30,000 
L..  39,500 

H..  44,000 

L. ..  44,500 

M. ..  49,-500 
M..  29.500 

3i;500 
M..  27,000 
M,,..  43,600 
H . . 24,500 

L..  26,500 
M . 80,000 

L. ..  39000 

M. .  46,000 

H..  22,500 

34,600 

L. ..  40,000 

M. .  31,000 


HM . . 

28,500 

25,000 

L . . 

48,500 

M.. 

3.9,500 

L.. 

27,000 

11.. 

30,500 

M.. 

42.000 

L.. 

34.000 

M.. 

,37,000 

M.. 

23,000 

HM.. 

4 1 ,000 

M.. 

20,500 

M... 

27,500 

Av.  price  per  lb 


1890. 

1889. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

0 

104 

0 

11 

0 

104 

— 

0 

104 

— 

0 

104 

0 

94 

0 

lOJ 

0 

lOJ 

0 

104 

— 

0 

104 

0 

10 

0 

104 

— 

0 

104 

— 

0 

lOJ 

— 

0 

104 

1 

0 

0 

104 

0 

84 

0 

104 

0 

1^4 

0 

U'i- 

0 

Hi 

0 10+  09 

0 10|  0 10| 

0 10^  11 

0 10^  — 

0 lOj  — 

0 lOi  0 9i 

0 10+  1 

0 io|  — 

0 lOi  — 

0 lOi  — 

0 101  “ 

0 lOj  1 Oi 

0 lOi  1 

0 lOi  0 SJ 

0 10;i  0 10| 

0 lOj  08 

0 lOi  0 9i 

0 lOi  0 10-i 

0 lo'l  0 94 

0 lOi  0 ll| 


0 

loi 

0 

lll- 

0 

10 

0 

iii 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

Si 

0 

10 

0 

84 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

94 

0 

10 

0 

Si 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

JJi 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

9 1 

0 

9f 

0 

101 

0 

9^ 

0 

9 

0 

9| 

0 

9i 

1 

" Oi 

0 

Si 

0 

9| 

0 

91 

0 

9S 

0 

104 

0 

9J 

0 

lOf 

0 

Si 

0 

Si 

0 

9| 

0 

Si 

0 

0 

82 

0 

9| 

0 

9| 

0 

10 

0 

Oi 

0 

94 

0 

94 

0 

94 

0 

94 

0 

91 

0 

10 

0 

Si 

0 

0>; 

0 

94 

0 

Si 

0 

91 

0 

71 

0 

91 

0 

HU 

0 

9.i 

0 

8.1- 

0 

9.i 

0 

81 

0 

9i 

0 

8.t 

0 

9i 

0 

JO4 

0 

9 

0 

9i 

0 

9 

0 

10“ 

0 

9 

0 

H 

H..  45,000 
Hancranoya  M..  31,000 

&enia(EP&EOo,)M...  34,600 

Warriag*tdla  M-  27,000 

Wattaw^elleCOBEOoOM..  4g..O 

M...  29,500 
M...  37,000 


Hiralouvah 

HM... 

22.000 

0 

9 

Lyegrove 

M... 

26,500 

0 

9 

St.  Leonards 

L... 

24,500 

0 

9 

Udabage 

L... 

35,600 

0 

9 

Gallewatte 

HM... 

27,000 

0 

S| 

Kennington 

ML... 

22,500 

0 

8i 

Kuralugalla 

HL... 

22,000 

0 

8i 

Topare 

HM  . 

30,000 

0 

72 

0 104 
0 10 
0 94 
0 94 

0 8i 
0 10 


.Estimated  relative  Yield  and  Average  price  realisad 
for  the  diifferent  CEYLON  TEA  DISTBICT3  compiled 
from  the  Public  Auctions  held  in  London  between 
January  1st  and  December  31st,  1890 : — 

Av  Price 


Av.  Price 

per  lb. 

lbs. 

per  lb. 

in  1889. 

about 

about 

about 

Begawan  talawa 

1795000 

...  1/Oi 

...  1 

Newara  Eliya,  Maturata 

& Uda  Pusselawa 

1450000 

..  1/0+ 

...  1/04 

Dimbula  

5700000 

...  0/112 

...  0/1  If 

Hewabeta  

1050000 

...  0/114 

...  0/114 

Pus.selawa,  Kotmale,  Pun 

- 

daloya  and  Kamboda 

3050000 

...  0/lli 

...  0/114 

Dikoya 

3000000 

...  0/11 

...  0/114 

Matale  &Hunasgerija 

1550000 

..  0/11 

...  0/104 

Kelaoi  Valley 

2800000 

...  0/101 

...  0/10 

Maskeliya  

2750000 

...  0/102 

...  0/11 

Uva  

1600000 

...  O/lOi 

...  0/11 

Kalutara 

750000 

. O/lOi  . 

..  O/IOJ 

Nilambe  and  Hantane 

1050000 

...  0/104 

...  0/11 

Ambegamuwa,  anc  Lower 

Dickoya  

280C000 

...  0/101 

..  0/lOf 

Kaduganawa  & Aaiagalla 

760000 

..  0/104 

...  0/101 

Knuckles,  Kallebokke, 

Rangalla  &o.  ... 

1900000 

...  0/104 

...  0/102 

Do’osbai?e  ami  Yaedessa  255UOOO 

. . 0/10 

..  0/10 

Saberagamua 

750000 

..  O'lO 

..  0/94 

Galle  

150000 

...  0/9i  . 

Lower  District 

35000 

..  0/9 

V.  0/9| 

N.B.— Untraceable  marks  to  the  extent 

of  about 

3,000,000  lb.  averaging  9|d  per  lb.  are  not  included 
in  ihe  above  estimate. 


HOME  OONSUMPTION  of  China  and  East  Indian 
growths  10  years  ago,  5 years  ago,  and  last  year  : — 
China.  Indian  & Ceylon, 
lbs.  lbs. 

1880  111,807,000  43.807,000  or  28J  p.  c,  of  the  total. 

1885  106,310,000  68,890,000  „ 39J  do  do 

1890  57,500,000  136,500,000  „ 70J  do  do 

N.B. — In  1889  the  consumption  of  Indian  and  Ceylon 
was  67§  per  cent. 

Monthly  Deliveries  of  Ceylon  Tea  during 
the  past  five  years. 


1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

January 

2216(170 

1946932 

1029318 

5a5280 

285400 

February 

212B49S 

1915114 

1060546 

494520 

235390 

March 

2081078 

2137838 

1084850 

616230 

316790 

April 

1334678 

2165016 

1238420 

657420 

316240 

May 

5019890 

2893385 

1306960 

779130 

429380 

June 

3013768 

2667890 

1594208 

78057U 

569710 

July 

3932286 

3667728 

2266 IU6 

998590 

766310 

August 

3793038 

3200918 

2116702 

1341790 

817780 

September 

3960440 

2900718 

1873396 

1197220 

786520 

Ooiober 

3640690 

2655188 

1885440 

100895U 

683770 

November 

3162432 

2177092 

1689480 

790010 

506240 

December 

2772302 

1889324 

1408134 

741900 

473210 

37652770 

30216143 

18552560 

9941610 

6244740 

Monthly  Imports  of 

Ceylon  Tea  during 

the 

1 past  five  years 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

January 

2573914 

2660244 

135G784 

578250 

226160 

I'ebruary 

3051404 

1971773 

12612,50 

713490 

394470 

March 

3008554 

2476842 

1245y66 

746280 

399480 

April 

3.103832 

32.57790 

1106462 

679U00 

705180 

May 

406Y074 

2681694 

2015920 

886780 

692730 

June 

3H9:'204 

3619132 

2139242 

1230240 

623560 

July 

,5142(68 

2883.564 

2040074 

1650270 

880820 

August 

3.508780 

1 / J6628 

2412362 

1178610 

813870 

Sopl  ember 

3214802 

2673498 

1452108 

781570 

681406 

OcGobcr 

2371200 

19,53520 

I69I792 

815110 

427160 

November 

3056966 

2519030 

1088964 

872330 

499750 

December 

2888626 

274C051 

201  462 

1 193030 

530320 

40011181 

31189794 

20324286 

11324960 

6874900 
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STOCK  of  Ceylon  tea  in  Bonded  Warehouses  at  the 
close  of  the  i>ast  five  years  ; — 

1890.  1889,  1888. 

8 621.824  lbs.  6,303,954  lbs.  5,129,978  lb?. 

1887.  1886. 

3,149,430  lbs.  1,660,460  lbs. 

Board  of  Trade  Returns  of  Imports  and  Home  Con- 
sumption of  Tea  from  all  Countries  during  the  past 
five  years : — 

1890,  1889.  1888. 

From  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

Brit  East  Indies  146,260,642  127,160,409  113,004,692 
..  China  73,635,351  88,848,574  105.424,271 

Other  Countries  4,758,378  5,693,677  5,189,515 


Imports  ...  224,654,371  221.602,660  223,618,478 

TT  Consumption  *194,008,492  1T85,621,800  185,556,214 


From 

Brit.  Bast  Indies 
,,  China 
Other  Countries 


1887. 
lbs. 

97,830,117 

119,739,116 

5,194,054 


1886. 
lbs. 

80,987,361 

145,111,596 

4,796,345 


Imports  222.763,287  230,895,292 

Home  Consumption...  183,635,886  178,894,161 

* Of  this  total  101,961,666  lbs.  were  Indian,  34,616, 
469  lb.  Ceylon,  54,873,592  lb.  China,  and  2,656.745  lb. 
from  other  countries.  , 

t Of  this  total  124,408,798  lb.  were  British  East 
Indian,  59,513,397  lbs.  China,  and  1,699,600  lb.  from 
other  countries. 

Exports  of  Tea  (of  all  kinds)  during  the  past  five 

^®^'l890.  1889.  1888.  1887.  1886. 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

*36  967,137  35,661,900  37,956,810  34,741,390  44,413,050 
*’  Of  ibis  total 2,624  679  lbs.  were  Indian,  1,431,931  lbs 
Ceylon,  31,493,125  lb.  China,  and  1,417,502  lb.  olUor 

countries.  , - . 

Stock  of  Tea  (of  all  kin<3s)  in  Bonded  Warehouses  at 
the  close  of  the  past  five  years;— 

1890.  1889.  1888.  188/.  1886, 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

103,229,153 109,907.332 110,805,783 113,027,688 109,678,467 


The  Repoets  fbom  Deli,  the  tobacco  country  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra,  aro  still  very 
favourable  for  the  tobacco  cultivation,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  present  crop  will  be  the  largest  one 
ever  harvested  in  Deli. — Colonies  and  India, 

New  Steam  Fuel  foe  Locomotives.— It  is 
stated  that  a substitute  for  coal  in  the  raising  of 
steam  purposes  is  now  being_  auooeasfully  carried 
out  on  one  of  the  leading  lines  of  railway,  and 
that  two  eminent  London  engineers  have  patented 
a system  by  which  a ton  of  residual  oil  costing 
£3  10s  may  be  made  to  create  8,000-horse  power 
for  a space  of  one  hour,  and  gerieraliy  to  do 
twenty  times  the  work  of  coal.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  experiments  made  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  have  turned  out  most  suooessful,  and 
that  Mr.  Holden,  the  locomotive  superintendent 
of  the  line,  has  patented  an  injector  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fluid,  and  that  it  is  now  being  used 
on  about  a dozen  locomotive  engines  as  an  auxiliary 
to  ooftl.  The  fluid,  it  is  stated,  is  tar,  to  which 
is  added  some  green  oil  from  tar  works,  and  the 
cost  is  three  half-pence  per  gallon.  Each  engine 
use3  about  12lb.  of  ooal  and  one  gallon,  or  11  lb. 
of  fluid  fuel  per  train  mile,  as  against  34  lb.  of 
ooal.  The  relative  cost,  it  appears,  is  rather  less 
than  ooal  at  the  present  price  of  both,  but  the 
value  of  the  injector,  it  is  asserted,  is  seen  especially 
on  gradients,  when  steam  can  bo  got  up  instantly 
by  touching  a tap  at  the  hand  of  the  driver.  • 
Ilailttatj  News.  [All  this  ought  to  be  good  news 
for  many  Ceylon  lea  planters  looking  to  tllc  future, 
-Ed.  I,  a.] 


LiTiEKiAN  Coffee  in  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Colombo  is  all  out  in  a splendid  blossom  at 
present,  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  which  are  very 
atlraotiva  to  bipeds  as  well  as  bees.  Many  of  the 
trees  are  at  the  same  time,  laden  with  fruit  in  ail 
stages  from  green  to  dark  purple  as  well  as  with 
the  snowy  white  blossom.  If  the  native  villagers 
took  to  cultivating  this  tree  as  they  do  coconuts, 
they  certainly  should  never  be  at  a loss  for  a 
supply  of  colfee  for  their  own  needs. 

A Remedy  fob  Malabia, — Mr.  G.  Yeates  Hunter, 
late  Brigade  Surgeon  of  the  Bombay  Army,  writing 
to  the  Financial  News,  says  : — “ There  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  little  cause  for  surprise  at  the  reduolion 
in  the  price  of  quinine,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Indian  kreat  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
be,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  quinine.  To  my 
knowledge  halviva—a  preparation  of  kreat — answers 
admirably  in  controlling  fever,  and  also  in  repairing 
the  mischief  wrought  by  quinine  in  that  large 
number  of  patients  who  suffer  from  its  ill-effects, 
evidenced  by  head  symptoms,  general  malaise, 
intense  irritability,  &c.  After  more  than  20  years’ 
experience  in  India  of  the  comparative  value  of 
quinine  and  kreat,  I believe  that  the  latter  will  be 
more  and  more  recognised  by  the  medical  profession 
as  the  safest  and  best  remedy  against  malaria. — 
Pioneer. 

The  Seasons  foe  Felling  Trees  fob  Timber 
AND  Firewood  are  thus  indicated  in  the  Indian 
Forester  ; — 

On  the  season  in  which  trees  are  felled  depend  the 
technical  properties  of  the  wood,  and  even  the  possi- 
bility of  carrying  out  the  work,  for  labour  may  nod 
be  available  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  reasonable 
cost  throughout  the  year,  and  malaria  or  heavy  rain 
or  snow  may  bo  a bar  to  all  operations. 

To  prevent  cracks  timber  should  bo  allowed  to  sea- 
sou  slowly.  Hence  it  should  bo  felled  in  damp  and 
cool  (if  possible,  even  cold)  weather.  Where  there  ia 
a true  winter,  felling  in  winter  also  preserves  the 
wood  from  fermentation  of  the  sap,  from  infection  by 
fungus  aporea,  and  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  With 
regard  to  durability  alone,  the  theoretically  best  time 
for  felliug  occurs  when  the  trees  contain  their  mioi- 
mum  of  reserve  materials  that  is  to  say,  generally  just 
after  the  new  flush  of  leaves  is  out.  But  this  sea- 
son can  be  observed  only  when  it  does  riot  coincide 
with  the  appearance  of  new  seedlings,  which  the  fell- 
ing and  export  operntions  are  bound  to  destroy  ; or  with 
the  season  of  heavy  rains,  daring  which  the  ground  would 
be  aoft  and  muddy  and  the  advance  growth,  if  there  is 
any,  full  of  tender  and  easily-injured  shoots.  It  may 
of  corrrse  be  observed  in  coupes  that  are  to  be  clear- 
felled  and  then  re-stocked  avtrficially.  For  the  safety 
of  young  growth  the  best  time  for  felling  is  the  sca- 
Bon  of  repose,  whan  the  plants  aro  least  fragile  and 
possess  their  greatest  recuperative  power  ; but  on  the 
higher  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  the  snow  lies  too 
heavy  for  fsllitig  to  take  place  then  without  risk  to 
human  life,'  and,  as  export  must  take  place  during 
the  following  summer,  most  of  the  trees  have  to  bo 
out  in  spring,  while  the  seedlings  are  only  just  sprout- 
ing or  coming  up  from  seed.  As  regards  firewood,  wo 
know  that  the  quicker  it  dries,  the  better  it  is  ; also 
that  it  is  heavier  the  more  full  it  is  of  reserve  mate- 
rials. Hence  in  felliug  for  firewood,  the  best  time  of 
the  year,  provided  sylvicultural  exigencies  do  not  bar 
it,  is  when  dry,  warm  weather  prevails  ; and  if  this 
coincides  willi  tho  season  of  repose,  so  mu»h  tfco  bet- 
ter. The  time  for  fellinj"  coppice  is  limited,  bj  purely 
sylvicultural  considerations,  to  this  season,  the  only 
exceplio.i  being  when  bark  for  tanning  is  the  chief  pro- 
duce sought,  in  which  oi.ae  the  felling  must  be  effected 
during  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  season  of 
vegetation,  unless  the  trees  are  barked  standing,  or 
this  period  falls  within  the  rainy  season.  In  the  case 
of  charcoal-making  the  oharcoal-liurners  must  have  a 
sullioieutly  long  spell  of  fairly  dry  weather  in  which  to 
complete  their  work.  Oleaniuga  and  e.irly  Ihiuuiuga 
n which  the  poles  aro  out  as  they  ate  selected,  mus, 
of  course  be  elfeetod  while  the  forest  ia  iu  full  leaf 
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The  Quinine  Ring.— The  sequel  to  the  recent 
eflorts  of  the  American  quinine  _ manutaotuvers  to 
establish  a quinine  combination  is  given  as  follows 
in  the  last  report  of  Messrs.  Schoellkopf,  Hartford 
and  MaoLegan,  of  New  York  “ There  can  be  no 
doubt  we  are  in  for  an  era  of  cheap  quinine  in 
the  States,  for  a fierce  war  of  prices  is  raging 
here,  and  is  likely  to  grow  worse.  The  represen- 

tative  of  an  American  factory,  having  failed  signally 

in  his  recent  attempt  to  beguile  the  European 
makers  into  some  sort  of  combination  or  arrange- 
ment, persuaded  his  people  to  enter  on  an  aggressive 
course  to  coerce  the  recalcitrant  German  factory 
(supposed  to  be  the  Brunswick)  to  come  to  terms. 
The  outcome  is  anxiously  watched,  but  the  fight 
is  expected  to  be  a long  one,  especially,  as  it  is 
generally  believed  here  that  our  manufacturers 
can  supplement  their  output  by  using  the  ammu- 
nition of  their  enemies  in  the  battle  without  any 
great  loss  to  themselves.  Meanwhile  the  large 
Philadelphia  maker  looks  on,  and  keeps  his  price 
up  One  good  effect  this  quarrel  will  have— it  will 
relieve  the  European  market  of  considerable  surplus 
Btook.— Chemist  ai%d  Druggist,  March  21. 

The  T*A  Trade  between  China  and  Tibet. 
—In  “ Through  Eastern  Tibet  and  Central  China,” 
by  Mr.  Woodvilla  Kockhill,  in  the  Century  for 
March,  the  following  occurs 

The  road  was  covered  with  long  files  of  heavily 
loaded  porters  trudging  slowly  on  to  Ta-chien-lu,  and 
in  every  tea-house  tbeir  huge  loads  were  placed  on 
benches  while  the  frugal  coolies  refreshed  themselves 
with  a cup  of  tea  or  a bowl  of  bean-curd  aud  a chunk 
of  corn-bread.  Most  of  them  were  carrying  tea  from 
Ya-chou  or  some  neighbouring  town,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  to  be  taken  later,  on 
yaks  or  mules,  into  Tibet.  They  were  of  all  ages, 
and  I was  surprised  to  see  among  them  not  a tew 
women  and  small  children.  The  packages  of  tea 
each  about  four  feet  long,  six  inches  broad,  and 
three  to  four  thick,  and  weighing  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-three  pounds,  are  placed  horizontally  one  above 
the  other,  the  upper  ones  projeoting  so  as  to  come 
over  the  porter’s  head.  They  are  held  tightly  to- 
cctlicr  by  coir  ropes  and  little  bamboo  stakes  5 straps, 
also  of  plaited  coir  ropes,  pass  over  the  porter  s 
shoulders,  while  a little  string  fastened  to  the  top  of 
the  load  helps  to  balance  the  huge  structure,  which 
it  reauires  more  knack  than  strength  to  carry,  for 
its  weight  must  bear  on  all  the  back  and  only  slightly 
on  the^  shoulders.  In  their  hands  the  porters  entry 
a short  crutch  which  they  place  under  the  load  when 
they  wish  to  rest  without  removing  it  from  their 
backs.  The  average  load  is  nine  packages,  or  from 
190  to  200  pounds,  but  I passed  a number  of  men 
carrying  seventeen  packages,  and  one  bad  twenty- 
one.  A man,  I was  told,  had  a few  years  ago  brought 
au  iron  safe  weighing  four  hundred  pounds  for  Mgr. 
Biet  from  Ya-chou  to  Ta-cbien-lu  m twenty-two 
days.  Old  or  decrepit  people  commonly  travel  along 
this  road  borae  on  the  backs  of  porters.  Many  of 
the  women  porters  carried  seven  packages  of  tea,  nearly 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  children  of  five  and  six 
trudged  on  behind  their  parents  with  one  or  two.  The 
price  paid  for  this  work  is  twenty  iael  cents  (about 
twenty-five  cents)  a package,  and  ifc  takes  about 
seventeen  days  to  make  the  trip  from  Ya-chou,  So 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes  there  are  no  porters  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  who  carry  such  weights  ns 
these  Ya-chou  tca-ooolics ; and,  stiange  as  it  may 
appear,  they  are  not  very  muscular,  and  over  half 
of  Uiom  are  confirmed  opium  smokers. 

There  is  an  illustration,  showing  sorae_  of  these 
tea  carriers  with  their  loads  on  their  backs. 
The  Bhutian  of  Darjiling  are  also  noted  for  their 
carrying  powers,  taking  .enormous  loads  of  tea  lead 
and  other  lieavy  material  on  their  backs  up  to  Darji- 
ling from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  There  is  a story, 
similar  to  that  related  above,  of  an  iron  safe  being 
carried  up  to  Darjiling  on  the  back  of  a Bhutia. 


The  Products  and  Manufactures  of  the 
coconut  palm  are  thus  noticed  in  ‘‘Notes  by  the 
Way”  in  ihe  Jamaica  Gleaner  ■. — 

The  original  design  of  a coconut  trophy  has  been 
partly  carried  out  by  the  manager  who  has  arranged 
the  coconuts  in  their  various  stages  round  the  base 
of  the  tree  in  the  Jamaica  court,  and  shown  the  coir 
and  the  fibre  beside  it,  while  ranged  round  the  sides 
of  the  interior  are  useful  household  articles  manu- 
factured from  the  fibre,  the  Utter  being  exhibited  by 
a London  firm.  I recommend  my  readers  to  see  this 
instructive  exhibit. 

Cardamoms. — Cardamoms  grow  wild  in  the  Cey- 
Ion  jungles,  but  about  fifteen  years  ago  they  began 
to  be  cultivated  in  several  distriots  of  the  island 
by  European  planters.  The  results  of  the  venture 
turned  out  unexpectedly  profitable,  the  yield  hav- 
ing occasionally  been  as  high  as  400  lb.  per  acre. 
Until  a few  years  ago  cardamoms  were  propagated 
only  from  the  ihizomes,  or  bulbs,  but  since  then 
it  has  been  shown  that  they  can  be  successfully 
grown  from  seed.  Until  not  very  many  years  ago 
cardamoms  were  imported  exclusively  from  the 
Indian  mainland,  and  a considerable  quantity,  in- 
cluding some  of  very  fine  quality,  are  still  drawn 
from  that  country  ; but  since  the  cultivation  has 
been  taken  up  in  Ceylon  that  island  has  altogether 
eclipsed  the  Indian  exports.  Indian  cardamoms  are 
usually  imported  in  large  cases,  containing  from 
1|  to  2 cwt.  and  the  Ceylon  variety  in  boxes 
usually  varying  from  40  to  80  lb.  in  weight.  The 
average  crops  in  Ceylon  during  the  last  few  years 
have  been  about  300,000  lb. — Chemist  and  Druggist, 

Injurious  Insects  in  1890.*— The  14tha.nual  re- 
port oil  the  ravages  of  injurious  insects  amongst  our 
farm  aud  garden  crops,  which  Miss  E.  A.  O.merod, 
the  able  entomologist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, issued  last  week,  is  a most  catisfactory  publi- 
cation. Wben  The  Times  called  attention  to  the 
first  very  small  report  issued  in  1877  the  subject  of 
economic  entomology  was  almost  unknown,  whereas 
now  it  is  recognized  as  an  integral  portion  of  agri- 
cultural teaching  at  the  whole  of  our  leading  educa- 
tional institutions.  That  all  this  has  been  brought 
about  fi’om  the  initiative  work  by  Miss  Ormerod  must 
not  only  be  gratifying  to  that  lady,  but  ehould  be 
matter  of  satisfac  ion  to  agriculturists  and  gardeners- 
The  present  pamphlet  doe#  not  differ  in  form  from 
those  that  have  preceded  it.  In  all  2G  distinct  attacks 
by  injurious  insects  and  eelworms  are  fnlly  described 
and  illustrated.  This  means— as  wa.s  .stated  in  the 
history  of  ‘‘ British  Agriculture  in  1890,”  which  ap- 
peared in  Ihe  Times  a few  weeks  ago — that  last 
year  was  an  average  one  so  far  as  insect  damage 
was  concerned.  Nearly  all  cur  common  crop  pests 
were  present,  but  only  a few  really  did  any  serious 
damage.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  to  refer  to  these 
at  length.  The  chief  lessons  of  the  year  are  as  to 
the  use  of  more  effective  insecticides,  suoh  as  “ Paris 
Green.”  The  use  of  these  has  been  considered  some- 
what dangerous  owing  to  their  poisonous  character, 
but  with  a fuller  knowledge  of  the  strength  necessary 
to  destroy  attack  Miss  Ormerod  thinks  the  time  has 
come  when  they  may  be  safely  recommended  for  more 
general  use.  In  one  case  a correspondent  reports 
that  he  last  year  sprayed  his  trees  ten  time.s  with 
Paris  Green  (2oz.  to  20  gallons  of  water)  with  good 
effect.  Although  his  fowls  had  a free  run  all  over 
the  field  none  were  injured.  In  the  use  of  these 
poisons,  however,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  firm 
animnls  should  never  be  allowed  to  pastum  or  feed 
under  trees  that  are  being,  or  have  recently  been,  so 
sprayed.  The  chapter  dealing  with  this  subject  is 
very  interesting,  and  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the 
.subject. — London  Times, 

“Report  of  Observations  of  Injurious  Insects  and 
Common  Farm  Pests  during  the  year  1890,  with 
methods  ot  Prevention  and  Romedy.”  Fourieenth 
report.  By  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  P.  R.  Met-  Soc., 
Ac.  London : Simpkiu,  Marshal),  Hamilton,  Kent,  and 
Go,  (Limited).  1891, 
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CEYLON  UPCOUXTEY  PLAXTIXG  EEPOET. 

CEYLON  PEODOCTS  IN  THE  MAEKETS  OF  THE  WOELD  — 

JAVA  VERSUS  CEYLON  KAPOK  IN  AUSTRALIA — CEYLON 

METHOD  OF  PACKING  AND  FREIGHTS— HAILWAY  KECEIPTS 

FOR  TEA  BOXES— A SHORT  SINHALESE  HARVEST — COFFEE 

CROPS  — FLUSH  OF  TEA— COOLIES. 

April  2nd. 

It  is  not  often  that  a Ceylon  product  has  to 
take  a second  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  a front  seat:  that  we 
have  begun  to  look  upon  it  as  a right,  and  if  not 
awarded,  inquire  the  reason  why.  It  is  our  pride, 
more  than  cur  pocket  that  is  cflended  when  even 
one  of  our  minor  products  rune  with  the  neck,  instead 
of  leading  as  we  hold  that  all  Ceylon  , things 
should  do. 

One  of  those  minor  products  which  does  no  credit 
to  the  name  of  Ceylon  is  Kipok — the  tree  cotton, 
It  grows  well  enough,  and  ought  to  do  well  enough, 
but  in  the  Australian  markets  it  is  a drug  and 
cannot  get  a buyer,  if  kapok  from  Java  can  be  had 
at  the  time.  Now  the  Java  kapok  is,  I understand, 
exactly  the  same  as  our  own,  and  the  reason  why  it 
is  readily  bought  up,  at  from  8d  to  9d  a lb,,  while 
Ceylon  kapok  is  hard  to  move  even  when  t liered  at  5d 
to  6d  is  simply  a matter  of  preparation.  Java  kapok 
reaches  the  Australian  markets  packed  in  mat 
bags,  thoroughly  teased  out,  and  freo  from  seeds, 
wherias  the  OcyL  n article  has  been  subjected  to 
hydraulic  pressure,  has  been  very  imperfectly 
cleaned — not  only  seeds  but  even  the  core  re- 
maining, and  the  cotton  often  in  little  lumps. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  Ceylon  method, 
of  having  the  cotton  heavily  pressed,  there  will  be 
a considerable  saving  in  freight,  but  upholsterers 
and  especially  mattress-makers  dislike  it.  It 
breaks  the  spring  of  the  cotton  fibre,  and  a mattress 
made  of  the  Ceylon  kapok  is  heavy  and  solid, 
whereas  a Java  kapok  one  is  light  and  elastic.  A 
gentleman  who  has  just  come  up  from  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  and  to  whom  1 am  indebted  for 
the  above  information,  was  most  emphatic  on 
the  positive  dislike  which  existed  among  buyers 
of  kapok,  to  any  of  it  coming  from  Ceylon.  It 
was  simply  because  freight  from  Java  was  not 
always  to  be  got,  and  as  a consequence  the  market 
was  sometimes  wholly  devoid  of  the  Java  article 
that  the  kapok  of  Ceylon  got  an  innings  at 
all.  Now  this  is  not  a hard  matter  to  remedy. 
To  have  the  kapok  wholly  freo  from  seeds,  or  any 
other  impurity,  well  teased,  and  looser  packed 
is  all  that  is  wanted.  What  is  not  wanted  is 
what  goes  down  at  present,  an  imperfectly  cleaned 
and  slovenly  prepared  product,  and  which  is 
rendered  less  valuable  still,  in  that  it  arrives 
pretty  nearly  as  hard  as  a concrete  block  and 
bound  with  hoop  iron. 

As  I said  at  the  beginning,  Ceylon  takes  un- 
kindly to  a back  seat  in  any  matter,  and  as  re- 
gards kapok— for  which  there  is  a good  demand 
in  Australia — there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  growtrs 
of  it  here  should  not  get  the  top  price  going.  The 
difference  in  Ireight  would  be  very  much  more  than 
met  by  getting  the  advance  in  price,  and  then  the 
oomfoit  of  having  an  article  tliat  would  sell. 

The  Ceylon  Uoverument  Hallway  is  about  as 
irresponsible  as  it  can  possibly  make  itself,  and 
its  ngulations  and  by-:aws  are  tlie  astonishment 
and  envy  of  iho  managers  of  homo  lines.  But  the  tide 
still  lU' s in  the  direction  of  even  greater  security 
and  if  a motto  wero  wanted  for  that  branch. of  the 
Government,  the  historic  one  of  ‘‘  I ‘11  make  siocnr” 
might  well  be  adopted.  Bailway  receipts  arc  seldom 
clean,  and  if  you  are  dispatching  tea,  let  your 
boxes  be  what  they  may,  theie  is  some  remark 
about  thorn,  testifying  to  the  argus-cyed  vigilance 
of  our  oanying  Company.  Wo  are  now  pretty  well 


accustomed  to  the  “ore  plank  loose”  or  “some 
nails  coming  out,”  or  other  matter  of  this  kind 
and  the  whole  thing  ending  in  nothing.  It  always 
reminds  me  of  a rriate’s  receipt  I once  saw.  Bar 
iron  was  being  shipped,  but  while  the  number  of 
bars  were  right  enough,  there  was  the  saving 
clause  of  “ very  iiisty  ” written  across  the  document ! 
The  other  day  I got  a receipt  back  from  the 
railway;  there  were  no  planks  loose  this  time  nor 
nails  coming  out,  but,  two  of  the  tea  chests  were 
“ stained  with  cow  dung  ’’?  Was  there  ever  such 
perfection  as  that?  This  official  deserves  and  I 
trust  will  be  promoted.  Just  contrast  his  precision, 
wi  h the  loose  way  things  are  often  done  on  board 
ship.  Three  elephants  were  once  shipped  at  Calcutta, 
or  at  least  were  supposed  to  be  shipped.  All  the 
receipt  that  could  be  got  out  of  the  ship  however 
was  for  two,  with  tho  clause  “ one  in  dispute,” 
added.  I never  heard  if  the  other  elephant  was  found. 

The  binhalese  harvest  just  being  reaped,  is  I 
hear,  a short  one  m some  districts- as  much  as  a 
third  behind  last  season  it  is  said.  If  the  villagers 
have  not  a sufficient  rice  harvest,  if  they  but  come 
to  the  tea  estates,  and  work  steadily,  they  will  earn 
a harvest  of  rupees  instead.  What  tea  flushes  we 
have  been  having,  and  how  pushed  all  have  been  to 
keep  up  with  them!  A wonderful  season  certainly. 

Coffee,  too,  in  many  places  is  looking  very  well; 
I was  hunting  the  other  day  for  a specimen  of 
leaf-disease  and  could  not  find  one.  There  is  a 
fine  crop,  too,  set  and  a promise  of  more.  But 
there  is  the  experience  of  the  past  of  what  a fair 
deceiver  coffee  is,  and  while  it  is  legitimate  enough 
to  chromcle  the  present  prosperous  appearance  of 
things,  and  rejoice  therein,  still  there  is  so  much 
between  this  and  the  harvest. 

The  unusual  push  on  estates  at  this  season  has 
made  the  value  of  Eamasami  rise  again,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Planter-’ Association  in  the 
matter  of  advances  is  pretty  much  disregarded. 
Those  who  have  fairly  and  honourably  tried  to  act 
on  the  suggestion  have  found  their  labour  force 
falling  off  and  have  had  to  do  the  next  best  thing, 
join  in  the  scramble. 

This  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  but  it  was 
not  wholly  unforeseen.  Every  year  makes  the  need 
of  coolies  more  and  more  evident,  and  yet  it  is 
wonderful  how  we  manage  to  scrape  through.  The 
Tamil  nation  met  our  wants  when  there  was  the 
big  run  on  coffee,  although  there  was  many  a 
fearful  Jeremiah  with  his  roll  of  the  coming  woe, 
who  foresaw  nothing  but  disaster,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  history  will  repeat  itself,  and  with  our 
increasing  outturn  of  tea  there  will  come  an  increas- 
ing  intlnx  of  Tamil  labourers  to  meet  our  wants. 
Any  how  it  would  make  one  uncomfortable  to 
behevo  otherwise.  PErERCORN. 



A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COAL  : THE  I’lEST 

LIQUID-FUEL  EXPEESS  LOG  MO- 
TIVE IN  THE  ’WOULD. 

[Wo  are  indebted  to  a correspondent  who  writes  ; 
— “I  send  you  copy  of  the  BaiUj  Graphic  with  the  ac- 
count of  a run  on  a Liquitl  Fuci  Express  Train. 
As  the  matter  bears  on  estate  firing,  I thought  you 
would  like  to  see  a.ame.” — We  give  nearly  all  the 
report  as  of  special  interest  to  planters  atid  others 
who  may  bo  longing  for  an  economical  fuel. — En. 
-T.  A] 

A BUN  ON  A LIQUID  FUEL  EXPEESS. 

(by  our  special  COWMIiSIONER.) 

It  was  the  box-seat  that  did  it.  Had  we  some- 
thing  coi responding  to  the  box-seat  on  our  fast 
engines,  where  for  an  extra  fee,  one  could  face  the 
wind  and  tho  rain,  the  sunshine  and  the  mist, 
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we  would  discover  that  trains  are  no  less  interest- 
ing and  pioturesque  than  ever  the  old  lumbering 
dead  and  gone  stage  coaches  were  ; for  there  ie 
beauty  in  an  engine — leaving  on  one  side  the 
smoking,  puffing,  evil-breathed  metropolitan  or 
suburban  engines — the  beauty  of  strength  and  speed. 
Had  not  Dickens  and  Hnzlilt  and  other  literary  giants 
of  that  day  told  us  in  their  best  of  the  joys  of  the 
ride  on  the  stage  coach,  and  hid  from  us  its  many 
discomforts,  we  would  have  seen  less  of  romance  in  it 
than  we  do  now. 

ENGINE  759. 

At  any  rat?,  I found  much  to  admire  in  En- 
gine 759  as  she  ran  up  the  line  at  Ipswich  station, 
coming  to  a stand  after  her  steam  from  Yar- 
mouth. She  is  practically  the  only  express  engine 
fed  by  liquid  fuel,  There  are  other  liquid  fuel 
engines,  many  in  Russia,  a few  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  South  America,  but  none  are  en- 
titled to  be  called ‘t  express”  engines,  engines  which 
do  long  runs  at  a high  speed.  Engine  759  is  now 
some  eighteen  months  old,  and  she  is  in  the  pink 
of  condition.  She  differs  from  the  ordinary  en- 
gine in  appearance  by  having  on  the  tender,  in 
stead  of  some  tons  of  coal,  an  iron  tank,  and  in 
her  cab  one  to  the  manner  educated  would  have 
noticed  a few  more  taps  aud  handles  and  levers 
than  usual. 

A r.EFUSE  C’E  VALUE. 

I had  travelled  down  with  two  officials  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Locomotive  Department  at 
Stratford,  and  was  told  of  one  of  those  mecha- 
nical revolutions,  of  which  tins  century  has  seen 
so  many.  The  story  is  a curious  one.  The  rail- 
way company  have  at  Stratford  gas  works  where 
they  make  from  shale  oil  the  gas  which  is  burned 
in  their  train?.  In  the  making  of  this  gas  refuse 
in  the  form  of  thin  tar  is  given  off,  and  this 
having  been  run  into  soma  stream  at  Stratford, 
the  authorities  came  down  on  the  company  for 
river  pollution.  That  it  was  possible  to  further 
pollute  any  stream  at  Stratford  was  a surprise  to 
me.  However,  the  company  had  to  get  rid  of 
their  refuse  in  some  way,  and  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
James  Holden,  the  Locomotive  Superintendent, 
that  the  best  he  could  do  vrith  it  was  to  burn 
it.  He  hit  on  a plan  of  burning  it  under  the 
stationary  boilers  used  for  making  the  gas,  and 
suddenly,  from  a mere  refuse,  this  by-product  had 
become  valuable.  Little  led  to  much.  Mr.  Holden 
went  on  to  invent  a system  by  which  the  refuse  could 
be  used  as  fuel  on  locomotives,  and  at  once  effected  a 
revolution  iu  the  fueling  of  engines. 

SOLID  AND  LIQUID  FUEL. 

There  were  great  difficulties  to  be  got  over.  In 
this  country  it  would  be  of  little  use  designing 
a system  which  would  render  engines  U’eles.s  for 
solid  fuel,  or  one  such  a nature  that  the  par's 
are  complicated  and  easily  thrown  out  of  action. 
It  has,  further,  to  be  under  the  ready  control  of 
the  driver.  Another  and  chief  difficulty  is  the 
blast.  All  these  points  have  been  fairly  met. 
Dealing  with  the  b ast  first,  I must  explain  that 
wlicii  burning  I quid  fuel  the  blast  required  is  mucli 
fofler  than  when  burning  coal  alone.  A gre  ater 
quantity  of  air  must  pc.ss  through  the  body  of  the 
lire  wlirn  coal  is  used.  Means  were  found  to 
enlarge  and  reduce  Dio  blast  pine,  and  thus  lit  the 
engine  for  t-ither  toal  cr  liquid  luel.  Accom- 
panyii.g  this  i?  a sketch  of  the  engin-?,  wi'li  the 
Ircnt  removed  to  show  the  blast  pipe.  The  dia- 
nie'cr  tlu-rn  shown  is  (lin.,  and  it  13  thit  diameter 
which  is  “ on  ” wlicn  the  liiiviid  is  btdng  burned; 
but  v.lim  coal  ibric  is  being  used,  tlie  timnan 
touchea  a levc-r,  the  ring  abovo  cemea  down,  anl, 


being  conical,  reduces  the  blast  pipe  to  6in. 
diameter.  When  the  large  diameter  is  in  use 
there  is  less  wear  and  tear  of  fire-box  and  tubes, 
and  less  back  pressure  on  the  cylinders,  and  the 
engine  in  consequence  works  more  freely.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  arrangement  of  enlarging  the  blast 
pipe,  which  has  been  invented  in  connection  with 
this  system,  is  of  high  value. 

HOW  THE  EIBE  13  EED, 

To  explain  thoroughly  the  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  Mr.  Holden’s  apparatus  would  require 
much  technical  detail.  How  it  is  done  is  simply 
this  ; — The  liquid  fuel  is  conducted  from  the  tank 
lhrou;.h  pipes  to  the  “ injectors,"  These  (two  in 
number.)  are  placed  below  the  footboard  in  front 
cf  openings  provided  in  the  fire-box.  Doming 
from  the  boiler  are  steam  pipes,  all  easily  regu- 
lated by  the  bunch  of  bandlrs  shown  in  the  sketch. 
The  steam  passes  through  these  pipes  to  the  in- 
jectors, there  meeting  the  oil  and  driving  the 
atomized  fuel  into  the  fire-box.  But  before  com- 
bustioii  takes  place  the  stream  of  pulverised  liquid 
is  met  by  still  another  gush  of  steam  known  as  the 
ring  jet,  which  induces  a strong  current  of  air, 
and  the  fuel  is  thrown  into  tbe  fire  as  a fine  spray, 
charged  too  wiih  abundant  oxygen  for  rapid  com- 
bustion. Then  there  are  other  cunning  contrivances 
— a lever  whu  h regulates  or  stops  the  flow  of  fuel  to 
the  furnace,  a handle  which,  turned,  sends  a jet  of 
steam  through  a coil  m the  tank  to  warm  it  in  cold 
weather  or  liquefy  it  when  it  is  thick,  and  various 
other  matters,  all  tending  to  great  economy  in 
working  and  in  fuel.  As  to  the  relative  value  of 
the  sjsttm  with  that  of  solid  fu  l,  that  also  is 
important.  One  pound  of  the  fud  is  equal  to  21b. 
of  coal,  which  means  that,  as  with  a peund  cf  coal 
81b.  of  water  can  bo  evaporated,  a pound  of  liquid 
fuel  will  evaporate  16. b.  cf  water.  The  fuel  costs 
25s  a ton  ; coal  to  do  the  samo  work  (two  tons) 
costs  3,5s — a big  saving  alone.  Of  ten  engines  of  the 
same  class,  one  using  liquid  fuel  requires  per  en;  ine- 
mile  (wbich  includes  standing  in  eheds,  sidings,  &c,), 
111b.  liquid  and  12  lb.  solid  fuel.  The  others 
require  34;b.  solid  fuel  pir  engine-mile.  The 
weight  on  the  tender  is  reduced  by  a couple  of 
tons,  and  the  saving  all  round  is  something  like  60 
percent.  Tho  gentleman  who  has  had  Ihis  depart- 
ment of  the  Stratford  Woiks  in  hand  form  tbe 
first,  tells  me  that  tho  fuel  used  to  cost  them  §■] 
a gallon.  They  are  now  paying  Id  a gallon  for  it. 
They  add  to  it  a refuse  cii  obtained  from  the 
Backton  Oas  Works,  a creosote  or  green  oil  left 
over  after  tar  distillation,  which  costs  from  l^d  to 
Sd  a gallon,  and  brings  up  the  cost  of  the  fuel  to 
about  three  halfpence  per  gallon. 

THE  START. 

But  all  this  time  Engine  769  has  been  standing 
waiting  the  signal  tobegone.  Here  is  her  ofiicisl 
description  : — Driving  wheels,  four  coupled,  7ft. 
diameter  ; cylinders,  I8in.  by  24in.  , weight,  in 
working  order,  40  tons.  Our  times  were  : — Ipswich 
4.22  ; Liverpool  Street,  6 o’clock — nearly  seventy 
miles  to  be  d ne  in  an  hour  and  twenty-eight 
mi,.utes.  A few  yards  away  ro.se  the  tree-clothed 
h;li,  crowned  with  a pretty  red-brick  house,  which 
S' rves  to  make  Ipswich  Station  one  of  tho  most 
sti'ikii  g in  the  Eastern  Counties.  Even  the  tunnel, 
with  wiiich  it  lias  been  pierced,  hardly  disfigured 
it,  and  on  such  a day — sunshiny,  warm,  and 
blue  slyi  d — after  a spell  of  London  fog  it  was 
enough  to  sm  ge  4 the  still  far-off  spring.  I climbed 
into  the  cab  of  Engine  759,  and  saw  the  fuel 
pipes  at  rest.  The  fire  was  a dull  glow,  for  it  is 
one  of  tho  benefits  arising  from  tlie  ute  of  liquid 
fuel  that  none  of  it  is  wasted  wlitn  the  engine  is 
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at  a Btandstill,  and  no  steam  generated  only  to  be 
blown  away  in  a elirieking  howl  from  the  safety 
valve.  Driver  Dennison  was  oiling  the  human 
machine  which  is  his,  as  he  turned  to  welcome  us 
aboard.  Bob,  the  fireman,  was  oiling  Engine  769, 
and  we  had  the  engine  to  ourselves  tor  a moment. 
Its  weight  saved  it.  But  time  was  now  up.  The 
“ board  ” fell,  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the  train 
the  guard  whistled,  and  wi(h  a sharp  toot  and  then 
a long  call  from  the  whisth , we  were  on  our  way 
up  the  tunnel.  Bob  had  pulkd  the  fuel  lever  and 
touched  the  steam  cocks,  and  as  he  threw  in 
three  or  four  shovelsful  of  coals,  showed  ua  the 
fire  box  suddenly  become  a raging  furnace  of  white 
flame.  Yet  as  we  came  into  the  daylight  the  smoke 
stack  gave  no  sign  of  smoke.  A long  line  of  .steam 
trailed  behind  us,  and  it  rvas  pointed  out  that 
even  when  she  was  being  coaled  no  smoke  came 
from  the  engine  funnel.  Here  is  the  smoke  nuisance 
solved,  so  far  as  railways  are  concerned,  thought  I. 
We  had  now  settled  down  for  the  run.  We  were 
going  up  hill — something  like  one  in  110, 1 believe — 
and  the  load,  sevculeea  coaches,  was  a heavy  one, 
Another  coach  and  we  would  have  had  to  come  on 
with  a pilot,  as  is  the  case  with  this  train  all  the 
summer  months. 

# if  # 

AI  TOP  SPEED. 

A little  steam  was  blowing  off  and  we  seemed 
to  whistle  under  archways  and  station  roofs  in  our 
speed.  Away  as  far  as  I could  see  as  I leaned,  out 
of  the  cab,  were  a number  of  platelayers,  their  day’s 
work  done,  going  homo.  They  were  on  the  up 
lino,  an.,1  wlien  there  was  still  a long  distance  between 
us  and  them  the  cUiver  pulled  the  whistle  coid. 
They  stepped  aside  with  pleasing  promptness,  and 
almost  at  once  I caught  a glimpse  of  their  brown 
upturned  faces  as  wa  powdered  past.  “ Wo  did 
that  bit  at  over  sixty,”  said  my  mentor.  Only 
“ Surfaceman  ” could  sing  the  praises  of  such  an 
exhilarating  whirl  of  life  inspiring  haste  as  that  I 
Yet  one  had  time  for  contrasts.  In  the  height  of 
our  fastest  pace  a country  cburch  with  its  white 
headstones,  each  with  its  wreaths  and  11  ,wers  of 
remembrance,  was  for  a moment  in  sight.  Who 
could  have  failed  to  think  that  for  all  our  rattle 
and  rush  and  roar,  for  all  our  “ ever  toiling  up 
the  climbing  wave,”  there  was  the  terminus  ? Still 
even  there  it  may  be  pleasant  to  think  we  have 
been  one  of  the  first  to  do  seventy  miles  in  an 
hour  and  a half  on  a liquid  fuel  express.  We 
were  nearing  the  end.  A murky  haze  ahead  and 
the  lessening  of  the  distance  between  the  stations 
betokened  an  approach  to  London,  whose  lights 
were  now  beginning  to  ehov/.  Away  down  iu  the 
country  there  was  an  impression  of  stillness.  The 
stations,  the  roads,  the  fields  looked  quiet.  Wo 
were  the  only  noisy  object  in  sight.  Even  the 
woodman  as  we  passed  stopped  his  chopping  to 
gaze  at  us  in  the  still  of  the  evening  air. 

ALMOST  HOME. 

Now  people  appeared  thickly  on  the  stations.  The 
roads  had  become  streets,  and  wero  brisk  with 
traflio.  We  went  by  suburban  trains  laden  with 
folk.  London  was  around  us.  We  had  had  a 
clear  run.  Only  once  did  a signal  stand  out 
against  us,  and  at  once  the  fuel  was  shut  off 
and  the  train  began  to  slow.  But  it  was  only  for 
a moment.  Even  in  the  crowded  ways  about  the 
suburbs  cur  course  was  indicated  by  green  lights, 
and  only  outsido  Liverpool  Street  itself  did  the 
red  show.  We  came  to  a fu  I stop,  shut  off 
steam  and  fuel,  aud  waited.  The  effect  of  shutting 
off  the  fuel  was  wonderful,  reducing  the  lire  at 
pace  to  merely  a bright  glow.  ” She’s  down,’’ 


said  Bob,  as  the  signal  dropped  and  we  glided 
into  Liverpool  Street  ahead  of  time,  with  the 
black  of  the  fire  bars  showing  in  the  box — engine- 
men  will  appreciate  that  after  an  express  run — 
and  no  steam  being  wasted  at  the  valve.  It  only 
remains  for  me  to  add  ihat  the  system  has 
already  begun  to  affect  the  ooai  supply.  Mr. 
H.dden’s  agents,  Taite  and  Carlton,  are  fitting  it 
up  on  South  American  engines,  and  there  it  means 
all  dilfeience  between  very  cheep  liquid  fuel  at 
their  own  doors  and  English  coal  imported  at 
£3  per  Ion. —Daily  Graphic,  Match  4th. 


THE  ANCIENT  CINNAMON  EEGION. 

At  the  meeting  cf  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society 
on  Monday  Iasi,  an  interestiDg  paptr  was  read  by  Dc‘ 
H,  Schliehter,  on  “ Ptolemy’s  Topography  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Atrica.”  The  object  or  the  author  was  to 
rliow  that  Claudius  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  must  famous 
of  aiicifcirt  geograpliers,  who  flourished  at  Alesaudna 
atiout  160  B c,,  knew  and  mapped  out  the  position  not 
only  of  ilie  coast  of  Africa  as  far,  and  even  farther, 
Boutli  as  Zanzibar,  but  also,  with  tolerable  .accuracy, 
indicated  the  position  of  the  great  lakes  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa.  In  how  far  Ptoluny’s  topography 
Wits  correct  need  not  now  bo  inquired  into  ; but,  in  the 
courteof  the  discussion  it  was  pointed  out  that  Ptolemy 
placed  the  '‘cinnamon  country”  of  the  ancients 
{liegio  cinnamonif era)  bo  the  south-east  of  the  Victoria 
Nyaiiza,  whereas  the  country  known  to  the  ancients 
as  the  ni3'rrh  and  cinuamon  region  was  placed  by'  them 
along  the  south  coast  ot  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  aud  the, 
littoral  south  <4  Capo  Guardafui.  In  connection  with 
this  c-tatement  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  is 
evidence  for  the  assumption  that  the  ciunamoa  known 
to  the  aucieats  was  the  Ohiuese  cassia;  while  it  is 
praciioally  certain  that  long  after  Ceylon  was  visited 
by  European  trading-vessels  no  ciiuiamon  was  pro- 
duced in  that  island.  The  question  whether  in  classic 
times  cinnamon,  or  cassia,  really  did  grow  in  Eastern 
Africa  has  frtquently  occupied  the  attention  of  phar- 
macologists; but  the  balance  of  opinion  appears 
to  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  catsia  of  Chins, 
along  with  other  products  of  the  far  East,  were  carried 
to  the  ports  on  the  Picad  Sea  and  the  north-east  coast 
of  Africa  by  ludian  traders,  aud  there  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Plnnuioiaue  (and  after  the  decay  of  Tyre  by 
the  Egyp'ians),  who  carried  them  further  towards 
Alexandria  aud  other  Mediterranesn  ports,  but  were, 
of  course,  careful  not  to  divulge  the  trade  secret  of 
the  origin  of  the  valuable  spice,  lii  modern  times 
neither  cinnamon  nor  cassia  has  been  produced  anj'- 
where  in  Africa  on  a commercial  scale. — Chemist  ami 
Druggist. 

[And  yet,  cinnamon  is  almost  the  only  product 
loft  to  ua  to  which  we  thought  we  could  safely 
apply  the  term  ‘‘indigenous’';  we  have  the  wild 
cinnamon  tree  in  our  jungles.  Wo  shall  want  to 
hear  what  Dr.  Trimen  has  to  say  iu  answer  to 
Df.  Schlichter.— Ed,  T.  -l.| 

. 

Opals  of  a finer  quality  than  those  of  Mc-.vico  have 
been  discovered  near  Moscow,  in  the  Stale  of  Wash, 
ington,  U.  S , close  to  the  Idaho  Railway.  They 
were  found  by  some  labourers  while  digging  a well 
in  a wheat  field,  the  mother  rook  being  a basalt 
wacke.  Opal  is  an  amoiphous  hydrated  silioe,  and 
is  deposited  from  water.  The  finest  specimens  of 
the  gem  or  precious  opal  come  from  Hungary,  but 
those  of  Mexico  are  very  fine.  The  fire  cpal  of 
Zimapau,  in  Mexico,  is  transparent  and  cf  a deep' 
led,  being  coloured  by  oxide  tfiron.  Small  veins 
of  opal  have  been  found  iu  several  parts  of  the 
United  States, — Globe, 
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THE  JAMAICA  EXHIBITION : 

WHY  NOT  A COSMOPOLITAN  EXHIBI- 
TION IN  CEYLON  ? 

PiioDucTs  OF  Jamaica. 

From  a description  of  the  Jamaica  Court,  some 
interesting  extracts  must  be  taken : — 

In  the  centre  of  the  Court  as  already  stated  shoots 
up  a paim  tree  whose  spreading  branches  arch  over- 
head and  add  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  building. 
At  the  base  of  this  tres  are  two  trcxjical  plants  in 
tubs,  one  is  the  pepper  plant  the  other  is  a flue 
specimen  of  the  pine  apple — ananassa  Sativa.  At  the 
four  corners  of  the  Court  are  bananas  in  tubs,  coffee 
plants  in  berry,  palms,  crotons,  largo  barrels  of  raw 
coffee  berries  and  a small  barrel  of  cocoa  berries. 
Barrels  of  sugar  are  placed  at  the  other  corners. 

Coffee. — The  specimens  of  coffee  ore  arranged  on 
shelves,  on  the  east  side  of  the  court  on  the  exterior. 
They  are  the  first  objects  one  sees  on  entering  the 
hall  and  looking  to  the  west;  The  different  coffee 
parishes  are  well  represented.  In  the  centre  is  a fine 
exhibit  sent  by  Capt.  G.  G.  Taylor,  from  his  Moy 
Hall  Estate  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  This  coffee  is 
grown  at  an  elevation  above  4,000  ieet  and  competent 
judges  state  that  some  of  the  samples  here  shown 
are  equal  to  the  finest  coffee  iiroduoed  any  where.  In 
connection  with  this  exhibit  we  may  mention  that 
Oapt.  Taylor  exhibits  in  the  same  court  a painting 
of  his  Coffee  Plantation  works,  and  also  one  of  his 
Coffee  Fields  at  Moy  Hall.  These  are  very  character- 
istic views,  giving  one  a true  idea  of  what  mountain 
scenery  in  Jamaica  is.  There  are  also  fine  samples 
from  Whitelield  Hall,  Cold  Spring  (John  McLean), 
and  from  the  various  parishes.  From  St.  Catherine 
for  instance  there  are  samples  from  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Kemp,  Mr.  Thorp,  &c.  From  Manchester  from 
Mr.  Wyman,  Mr.  Elder  and  Mrs.  Martin.  St.  Andrew 
from  Messrs.  Henderson,  MoOlaverty  and  Thorp. 
Clarendon  from  Messrs.  Young,  Weish,  Waddell  and 
Logan.  St.  Mary  from  Mr.  Walker,  and  a specimen 
of  Liberian  coffee  from  Mr.  Jenoure,  Portland. 

Eice  &e, — In  the  corre.'pondiug  drvision  on  the 
opposite  side  are  exhibits  of  pimento,  nutmegs,  and 
cinnamon.  There  is  also  an  interesting  exhibit  of  rice 
from  Dr.Oalder’s  fields  in  Westmoreland,  and  one  from 
Portland,  seutby  Mr.  Thom.as  Briscce, 

Cocoa  and  Kola. — On  the  eastern  shelves  is  ar- 
ranged a pretty  exhibit  of  cocoa.  The  seeds  are  con- 
tained in  bottles  on  either  side  and  in  the  centre  are  a 
lot  of  fine  pods,  mixed  with  specimens  of  the  prepared 
cocoa  from  different . exhibitors.  Specimens  of  Kola 
beans  are  also  shown  with  the  powder. 

Tea  seems  to  have  been  exhrbited  only  by  the 
Botanical  Department.  The  negroes  of  Jamaica, 
although  more  advanced  than  those  of  Hayti,  have 
not,  it  appears,  yet  abandoned  their  savage  and 
degrading  superstition  of  the  Obeah  ; as  the  following 
paragraph  shows  : — 

The  article  in  the  “ Victoria  Quarterly”  on  Obeah- 
ism  by  Inspector  Thomas  is  one  of  the  most  sc.ithing 
that  has  over  appeared  in  that  generally  very  mild 
journal.  Inspector  Thomas  has  had  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  studying  the  superstition  and  what 
comes  from  his  pen  is  8uretobetru.stworthy,  Thepicture 
he  draws  of  the  degrading  belief  is  a sad  and  dis- 
graceful one,  aud  it  lain  the  hope  that  his  article  will 
assist  in  stamping  it  out  that  the  Inspector  has  penned 
it.  It  will  be  published  in  pamphlet  form  aud  sold  at 
the  Exhibition,  where  the  Inspector  has  also  an  exhibit 
of  some  of  the  aiticUs  taken  iromthc  practisers  of  the 
vile  art. 

The  Christian  Church  as  presented  in  its  state- 
supported  form  could  not,  in  days  of  slavery, 
ave  been  instrumental  in  superseding  such  super- 
BtitioDS  by  a purer  faith,  as  witness  the  utterances 
ol  a candid  clergyman  regarding  the  now  happily 
disestabliH.hed  Church  of  England: — 

Churchmen  are  not  tin'  only  men  who  will  wish  to 
have  the  book.  Nonconformist  will  buy  it,  lead  it,  and 
learn  from  it.  And  tboy  will  bo  pleased  to  hnd  that 


they  have  in  the  writer  of  the  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Eogland  in  Jamaic  1 one  who  writes  with- 
out fear,  favour  or  affectiou  out  of  place.  The  exclusive 
spirit  that  wounds,  because  it  ignores  the  Christian 
work  of  other  people,  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  cherish.  If  he 
does,  it  is  not  in  his  book.  There  is  the  ring  of  honesty 
in  wh.it  he  says  of  this  other  wo  k,  and  it  occurs  agaiu 
and  again,  so  that  the  acknowledgment  is  full.  On  the 
other  hand  Mr.  Ellis  touches  frankly  on  the  short- 
comings and  the  blots  on  the  early  Church  of  England 
in  Jamaica.  He  is  as  plaiuspokeii  on  these,  as  on  the 
good  work  done  by  the  Nonconformist  missionaries. 
In  this  way  and  following  the  thread  ol  his  narrative, 
the  reader  gets  a very  fair  outline  of  the  history  of 
Christian  progress  in  Jamaica,  and  he  learns  that  that 
progress  is  real,  and  better  still  is  assured. 

Mr.  Ellis  gives  bis  readers  some  curious  glimpses 
of  the  clergy  in  the  olden  times.  0.  e of  bis  milacst 
censures  is  the  following; — ‘‘Nor,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  were  the  character  tvnd  attaiumeuts  of 
some  of  the  clergy,  licensed  by  Bishops  of  London, 
calculated  to  give  the  laitj'  of  Jamaica  much  confi- 
dence in  the  tact  and  judgment  of  the  prelates  who 
selected  these  clergy  and  licensed  them  for  tlieir  sacred 
duties.”  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  ceutury  the 
Jamaica  Obureh  was,  he  says,  “regarded  as  little  more 
than  a respectable  and  ornamental  adjunct  of  the 
State,  the  surv.val  of  a harmlesb  home  institution, 
which  would  cease  to  be  tolerated  if  it  showed  any 
great  tigns  of  energy  or  activity.  At  b'-st  it  repre- 
sented the  religion  of  the  white  settlers,  and  cannot 
claim  in  any  real  sense  to  have  been  a missionary 
church  to  the  black  labourers  * * * few  traces  are  to 
be  found  of  any  marked  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
church  to  raise  the  m ral  tone  of  the  s aves,  to 
ameliorate  their  distressful  position  or  to  inslruct  tht-m 
in  the  elements  of  religious  truth.”  Referring  to  the 
circum-tancis  that  must  have  hemmed  in  any  clergy- 
mau  disposed  to  be  active,  Mr.  Elii.9  observes,  •'  As 
subsequent  events  prove,  and  as  no  doubt  tbe 
planteis  auticipated,  the  inculcation  of  Christian 
truths  should  not  fail  to  produce  feeling  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  a consciousness  of  humiliation  and  ill- 
treatment  in  tbe  minds  of  the  African  bondsmen. 

‘ The  truth  shall  make  you  free,’  and  those  who  were 
opposed  to  freedom  were  at  any  rate  consistent  in 
withholding  tbe  truth.  It  is  easier  to  find  fault  than 
it  is  to  make  allowance,  and  if  the  Jamaica  clergy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  deserve  their  share  of 
blame,  they  are  at  least  eutitlod  to  a large  and 
charitable  allowance  in  view  of  the  difficult  aud  un- 
usual circumstances  under  which  they  laboured.”  A 
contemporary  writer  is  quoted  as  saying  of  the 
clergy  of  that  time  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
“ of  a character  so  vile  that  1 do  not  care  to  men- 
tion it;  for,  except  a few,  they  are  generally  the 
most  finished  of  debauchees.”  Mr.  Ellis  then  re- 
marks, “The  sime  writer  adds  that  many  of  the 
churches  wore  seldom  opened,  a fact  which  only  a shsm 
sentiment  can  regret.  There  is  a sort  of  pleasure  m 
giving  these  disreputible  clergy  credit  for  the  posses- 
sion of  that  amount  of  grace  and  of  good  feeling 
which  was  sufficient  to  prompt  them  to  keep  their 
shameless  persons  outside  the  doors  of  the  houses 
of  God.” 

Some  startling  information  is  given  in  reference  to 
the  administration  of  the  S.acraments  of  the  church. 

“ As  an  instance,”  says  Blr.  Ellis,  “ of  how  little  care 
the  legislature  took  in  the  religious  condition  of  the 
slaves  at  this  time,  we  may  mention  that  the  fee, 
fixed  by  law,  for  administering  the  f?acrament  of  Holy 
Baptism  tea  slave  was  £1  3s  9 I,  a sum  large  . enough 
to  be  prohibitory.”  Even  io  this  century  things  were 
in  a strange  condition.  In  1816  when  Blr.  Blonk 
Lewis  Wilson  a visit  to  the  island  to  look  after  his 
properties,  the  following  incident  occurred.  “ One 
da>  during  this  visit  a slave  wished  one  of  his  children 
to  bo  baptised,  and,  as  there  was  uo  clergj  man  within 
many  miles,  Air.  Jjewis  undertook  to  administer  the 
Sacraiueut.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  dining 
room,  Mr.  Lewis  signing  the  child’s  forehead  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  offering  an  ex  tempore  prayer. 
This  was  followed  by  the  baptismal  party  giving  three 
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cheers  for  Mr.  Lewis,  who  cocclndecl  the  cerf'iiioijy  by 
distributing  Madeira  among  tha  congregation.”  In  the 
same  year  the  baptismal  iee  for  a slave  was  fixed  by 
statute  at  two  shilJiugs  and  six  pence.  Between  1821 
and  1821  one  clergyman  baptized  12,000  slaves  at  halt- 
a-crown  a iuad, 

Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar)  wss,  for  a 

time,  one  o£  the  exemplary  clergy  rot'erred  to. 
Some  of  the  Observer  readers  may  be  as  ignorant 
as  we  were  until  we  read  the  literature  of  the  Jamaica 
Exhibition,  that,  amongst  Queen  Victoria’s  titles, 
in  addition  to  Empress  of  India  is  “ Supreme 
Lady  of  Jamaica.”  Wo  notice  that  the  working  of 
the  railway  by  the  American  company  to  which 
it  was  so  unwisely  sold  by  Government  is  described 
as  most  unsatisfactory.  A fatal  accident  is  ropoitel 
in  the  paper  before  us.  Amongst  the  distinguished 
personages  present  at  the  landing  of  Prince  George 
wsS  Major  Knollys,  c.  m.  g.,  Inspector-General  of 
Police,  who  oamo  to  Ceylon  as  Bir  Arthur  Gordon’s 
A.  D.  C.  The  report  states  that 

The  photo-artist  of  “Harper’s  Magazine”,  the  “lilas- 
trated  American”  and  “ Frauk  Leslie's  Newspaper  ” 
was  busy  during  the  interval  of  waitiug  taking  photo- 
graphs with  the  camera. 

If  we  quote  a no. ice  of  the  opening  ceremony  at 
the  tail-end  of  this  communication,  it  is  due  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  three  sheets  of 
the  special  edition  of  the  Gleaner,  From  its  report 
we  learn  that 

The  ceremony  which  took  place  in  the  Exhibition 
Building  was  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  from  a 
spectacular  point  of  view  that  has  ever  been  performed 
in  ourislaiid.  For  never  before  hes  such  a handsome 
nilding  graced  our  town  and  seldom  has  such  a 
galaxy  of  distinguished  nicn  and  womau  been  ga  hered 
together  on  so  interesliog  and  important  an  occasion 
is  this  when  our  first  luternatioual  Exhibition  was 
opined  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  George  of  Wales. 
Truly  our  Royal  visitor  received  a welcome  worthy  of 
the  gi-and.'-on  of  the  Queen — a welccuie  which  every 
one  could  see  was  the  source  of  deep  giatilicati,  n tu 
him. 

His  Royal  Highness  then  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
dais,  the  Goveruor  ou  his  right  aud  Lady  Blake  on 
his  left,  the  Vice-Admiral  Watson  being  next  to  her. 
Lady  Blake  was  attired  in  a dre.ss  made  in  an  English 
School  of  Art  and  designed  by  a Baroue:s.  It  was 
trimmed  with  Orchids  and  leaves  embossed  on  light 
Canary  Satin  with  Ohaueille  trimming,  each  end  of 
which  alternated  with  bahsof  Canary  aud  Heliotrope. 
Her  Bonnet,  wa.s  of  light  canary  velvet  with  Helio- 
trope Orchids  and  aigrette. 

From  the  address  by  the  Commissioners  to  Prince 
George,  we  take  a few  paragraphs  : — 

The  original  suggestion  from  which  this  Exhibition 
took  its  rite  was,  by  collecting  and  displaying  .samples 
of  the  Agricultural  Industrial  and  Oorameroial  pro- 
ducts of  the  Island,  to  arouse  and  foster  a spirit  of 
enterprise  aud  emulation  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica,  and  at  the  same  time  to  disseminate  among 
the  people  of  other  countries  a more  exteneivo 
knowledge  of  the  retoutces  and  capabilities  ot  the 
colony. 

The  spoutaaeons  and  liberal  manner  in  which  funds 
for  carrying  out  the  enterprise  were  guaranteed  by 
the  people  of  the  colony  and  those  iuteresteii  in  its 
welfii-o  aud  the  ready  respo’iso  with  which  the  invi- 
tation to  take  part  in  the  Exhibition  was  met  by  the 
Mother  Oouiitry,  and  the  sister  colonies — notably  by 
Canada — and  by  many  Foreign  states  led  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  original  schonae  and  has  resulted  in 
an  Exhibition  011  a larger  scale,  aud  of  a more 
general  and  comprohcusivu  character  than  that  at  first 
contemplated  hy  its  originators. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  the  Jamaican 
Exhibits  a complete  and  representative  collection  of 
the  agricultural,  mineral  aud  industrial  products  of 
the  Island  and  wo  would  venture  resp  ctlully  to 
express  a hope  that,  as  such,  tliey  will  bo  found  by 
Your  Royal  Highness  to  possr.ss  leaturea  of  novelty 
and  interest, 


The  P.'inca  made  a suitable  reply  ; and  alter  a 
prayer  by  the  Bishop,  during  which  a canary 
poured  out  its  song,  and  alter  Su'  Henry  Blake 
had  presented  a golden  key  to  the  Prince  as  a 
fitting  emblem  ot  a golden  future  for  Jamaica, 
Prince  George  declared  the  Exhibition  open.  The 
address  from  the  oily  was  enclosed  in  a casket 
made  from  120  ounces  of  silver.  When  we 
left  Britain  for  Ceylon  in  August  1837,  there  were 
not  more  than  2U0  miius  of  railway  completed, 
and  the  first  experiments  in  telegraph  were  being 
conducted  by  Wheatstone.  Deeply  interesting  is 
the  progress  of  telegraphy  m the  interval,  as 
narraie.l  in  oonneotiou  with  exhibits  of  the  ap- 
pliances of  the  art : — 

Of  Historical  Telegraph  Apiparatus  there  are  Cooke 
and  Wheatstone’s  4 needle  Telegrapih  1838,  C mke 
and  Wheatstone’s  Double  Needle  leiegraph  1844,  First 
Train  Bgiialliug  Instrument  1840  used  ou  the  Black- 
wall  Railway  between  Limeheuse  and  Stepney. 
Specimen  first  'Telegraph  Line  1837  between  Eustou 
and  Camden  Town.  Double  needle  small  pattern, 
Hightoa’s  single  needle  'Telegrapjh  1848  Wheatstone’s 
Type  Printer  1841.  Varley’s  Horizontal  Relay  1850. 
Wheekey  1855  ; set  0;  wir  ■ joints  1842.  to  1851  Switch 
or  ermmutatur  1857.  Preeco's  Semapore  1861).  bain's 
Chemical  Telegraph  1850.  More  Embosser  1853, 
Uuivtr.sai  Switch  1800.  Specimen  of  first  submarine 
cable  Dover  and  Calais  1850. 

Mr.  Wilson  informed  us  that  this  cable  was  of 
soliil  copper  wire  insulated  with  Gutta  Percha  there 
being  no  outer  protectiou  whatever,  the  consequences 
were  that  the  Giuta  Percha  ahnostly  immediately 
chafed  through  and  the  uudertakiiig  tailed.  'To  make 
the  cable  sink  to  the  bottom  weights  were  attached 
during  the  laying  at,  about  every  100  yards. 

lu  1851  ano:her  effort  vras  made  to  carry  the 
Telegraph  Lme  across  the  Ohanneq  which  was  suc- 
cessful. This  Cable  is  now  working,  that  is  to  say 
portious  of  it,  for  iu  the  many  repairs  it  has  been 
subject  lo  fresh  oabje  has  been  put  iu,  to  repilace 
the  old. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  informed  ns  thura  is  today  over 

100.0. 0  mil  s of  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables  in 
operation.  The  general  portion  is  owned  by  English 
companies,  and  all  are  manufactured  aud  laid  by 
Euglnh  firms. 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  throughout  the  world  bioushb  about 
by  the  varied  ajipliuatious  of  electricity  the  lollowing 
is  about  the  luimber  of  persons  employed.  Lautl 
Telegraphs,  180,000  persons.  Telexihoiie  Companies 
30,OUO  persons.  Eleoiric  Lightning  Uompanies  100,000 
persoii.s.  Suljiuir.no  Cable  Manufacture  (Jiaiuly  Bri- 
tish) 5,000  person-^,  tiubmaruio  Cable  Company 
(Mainly  British)  0,000. 

51r.  Wilson  inlorm.d  us  that  at  the  present  day  the 
'Telegr.qih  systems  throughout  the  world  possess  about 
1,800,000  imle,s  of  wire.  Russia  claims  154,000,  Franoo 

170.000,  Germany  180,000,  tiie  UuiDed  KingUoiu 

240.000.  India  and  Colonies  200,000  and  the  United 
Btates  000,000.  Traliiic  carried  over  such  Li,  es — 
United  Slates  70,0ou,000  messages  per  annum,  Unicod 
Kiugdom  45,000,000,  Uoionies  aud  India  12,OOU,OUO, 
Franco  and  her  Uoionies  32,000,000,  Germany 

18.000. 000. 

Mr.  Wilson  told  us  all  Englishmen  should  be  proud 
that  the  first  specification  of  patent  taken  out  in  any 
Cl  uiitry  for  telegra]ili  apparatus  wa.s  granted  to  Cooke 
and  Wheatstone  iu  1837. 

It  wa.s  not  till  1845  that  publio  interest  was  really 
attracted  towards  the  Telegraph — Fame  aud  success 
aio  irequeuily  due  to  a meie  accident  aud  this  was 
the  case  with  tlio  'Telegraph.  A murder  w.is  committed 
at  Slough  aud  the  murderer  escaped  by  the  first  train 
to  Loudon.  'The  telegraph  was  set  to  work  aud  the 
carriage  occupied  by  Favvoll— that  was  iho  m.an's  mime 
— was  arrested  much  to  his  surprise  he  not  having  taken 
into  calculation  the  new  element  which  ha.l  been  used 
ag  liusl  him. 

We  fear  wo  have  extracted  too  freely,  but  we  think 
I the  interest  of  tho  matter  will  more  than  atone  for  its 
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length,  especially  to  readers  who  favonr  the  idea  that 
Cejlon,  no  lass  than  Jamaica,  ought  to  have  an 
Exhibition  of  her  own  : not  merely  a colleclion  of 
local  exhibits,  but  a cosmopolitan  and  comparative 
show  to  which  all  the  countries  in  the  world 
should  be  invited  to  contribute.  If  such  an  E»- 
hibition  is  deemed  feasible,  and  if  it  is  to  precede 
the  great  World  Show  at  Chicago,  there  is  clearly 
no  time  to  be  lost  in  making  the  necessary  pre- 
parations and  arrangements.  Money  will  be  re- 
quired, and  may  we  suggest  that  to  no  better  or 
more  reproductive  object  could  the  proceeds  of 
the  pearl  fishery  now  in  progress  be  devoted  ? 
The  responsibility  of  cordially  accepting  or  coldly 
rejecting  the  idea  rests  with  Sir  Arthur  Havelock, 



BUENT  EAETH. 

This  material  is  very  useful  to  the  cultivator  who 
has  a cold  or  stiff  soil  to  deal  with,  as  it  promotes 
the  drainage,  and  is  especially  useful  where  liquid 
manure  is  applied,  the  noxious  substances  inimical 
to  plant  life  being  eliminated,  and  the  soil  made  much 
warmer  and  richer  in  potash,  lime,  phosphoric  acid, 
carbon,  &c.,  ingredients  which  increase  greatly  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  Burnt  earth  dressing  will  pre- 
vent the  cracking  of  the  surface  during  dry  weatlier 
by  rendering  it  less  adhesive,  and  therefore  not  so 
liable  to  cake.  We  use  a large  quantity  of  it  here 
for  mixing  in  the  Vine  and  Peach  borders,  for  Eoses, 
&c.,  under  glass,  and  outside  for  herbaceous  plants, 
and  it  is  found  to  be  useful  for  all  of  these ; in  fact, 
I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  would  prove 
beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  plants  here,  and  also  where- 
ever  the  soil  is  stiff  and  cold.  If  used  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  burnt  earth  to  six  parts  soil, 
and  well  mixed,  it  makes  a great  difference  at  once 
in  the  working  of  the  latter,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  applied  for  the  pupose;  other 
materials  that  are  often  used  for  keeping  soils  open, 
such  as  sand,  coal-ashes,  lime  rubbish,  &c.,  do  not 
give  such  good  results,  because  they  tend  to  impover- 
ish instead  of  enriching  the  soil.  A good  instance  . 
of  its  utility  is  to  be  seen  here  at  the  present  time ; 
the  borders  are  being  renewed  in  our  large  Peach- 
house,  because  they  were  not  properly  made  when 
the  bouse  was  built,  and  some  four  years  ago  I had 
a quantity  of  burnt  earth  worked  in  amongst  the 
roots  of  the  trees  on  the  coldest  side  of  the  house. 
These  trees  now  lift  with  a nice  lot  of  fibrous  roots ; 
the  soil  comes  away  cleanly,  and  in  good  condition. 
The  soil  of  the  opposite  border,  which  has  not  been 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  has  become  sour  in 
many  places,  and  the  tree-roots  have  not  many 
fibrous  roots. 

I have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  its  effects 
on  light  soils,  but  imagine  that  it  w'ould  benefit  them 
also  if  used  in  a smaller  quantity ; it  would  certainly 
improve  any  that  might  be  overcharged  with  nitro- 
gen through  excessive  manuring,  Ac.,  and  during  dry 
weather  it  acts  as  a reservoir  for  moisture  when 
placed  beneath  the  surface. 

Tlie  best  time  of  year  for  preparing  it  is  during  a 
spell  of  warm,  dry  weather,  everything  burning  freely 
when  dry,  and  earth  being  no  exception  to  the  rule; 
but  it  is  possible  to  burn  it  under  any  circumstances 
by  using  a larger  quantity  of  fuel. 

In  tliis,  as  in  all  otJier  operations,  very  much 
depends  u))on  getting  a good  start.  We  generally 
get  some  large  tree-roots,  or  “ butts,”  which  have 
been  sawn  oil',  or  some  largo  logs  cut  into  lengths  of  3 
to  1 feet,  iuid  a small  quantity  of  sticks  and  straw 
to  get  a good  body  of  lire  as  quickly  as  possilffe. 
'J'hc  small  stuff  soon  bunis  out,  but  when  the  larger 
pieces  gel  well  alight,  sonic  bush  pi-unings,  Ac.,  are 
tlirown  on  it  in  order  to  kec))  the  soil  from  settling 
down  too  close  to  the  large  logs,  and  as  soon  as  the 
fire  burn.-.  )iartly  Ibrougb  this  covering,  some  soil 
may  be  put  on.  I bis  sliould  lie  done  gradually  at 
first,  so  as  not  to  overload  the  lire ; but  when  all 
the  licu))  lias  bad  one  good  covering  of  soil,  and  the 
lifcis  seen  tv  bv  making  ittt  way  through  it,  fjpmo 
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coal-dust  should  be  scattered  all  over,  and  another 
lot  of  soil  put  on ; after  this  is  biuiit  through,  the 
heap  should  be  ready  to  “draw"  by  opening  out  the 
middle,  so  as  to  .spread  the  fire,  and  get  a good  base 
of  ashes.  This  is  best  done  by  what  is  called  a 
“muck  drag  ' in  this  part — an  iron  tool  with  two  or 
three  prongs  about  >J  inches  long,  shaped  like  a 
Canterbury  hoe ; after  the  fire  is  well  open  out, 
another  old  log  should  be  put  in  the  centre  to  keep 
a body  of  fire  going  on,  some  more  garden  refuse 
placed  over  this,  and  then  more  soil  added. 

The  heap  by  this  time  should  be  a large  one,  and 
in  dry  weather  will  bium  almost  anything  with  little 
further  assistance ; but  if  the  soil  is  wet  and  the 
weather  rainy,  some  coal  dust  or  old  pieces  of  timber 
should  be  added  occasionally  so  as  to  keep  the  fire 
well  alight.  The  best  soil  for  burning  is  a rather 
light  loam  from  a pasture,  cut  in  turves  about  4 
inches  thick,  but  this  is  not  easily  obtained  by  many 
persons,  and  the  best  that  can  be  had  must  therefore 
suffice ; clayey  soils  will  not  do,  as  they  b\im  too 
lumpy  and  require  screening  afterwards,  and  very 
sandy  soils  would  most  likely  run  down  too  fine  to 
be  of  much  benefit ; old  fruit  borders  that  have  got 
sour  or  worn  out  will  answer  well  for  burning,  and 
refuse  from  the  potting  benches,  if  free  from  crocks, 
purnings  of  fruit  trees,  Ac.,  make  first-rate  ashes  if 
burned  up  in  this  manner,  but  this  is  jiroperl^'  speak- 
ing charred  refuse,  and  does  not  come  under  the 
heading  of  burnt  earth. — W.  H.  Diveiis,  Ketton  Hall, 
Stamford.— Chronicle. 

— 

COCONUTS  AND  CINNAMON. 

Veyangoda,  28th  February. 

With  very  nearly  4j  inches  of  rain  February,  one 
of  our  driest  months,  all  a-iixiety  with  regard  to  the 
effects  of  the  drought  is  at  an  end.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  drought  will  jiractically  be  at  an 
end  in  March,  for  in  April  we  have  the  fitful  showers 
which  are  associated  with  that  month.  A heavy 
fall  of  2'5.3  inches  on  the  night  of  the  12th  instant 
was  particularly  welcome  to  all  forms  of  vegetation, 
and  to  cattle.  The  latter  have  not,  as  is  usual  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  suffered  from  want  of 
pasturage. 

The  prospects  of  coconuts  are  bright  for  the  year. 
The  effects  of  three  consecutive  years  of  liberal  rain- 
fall are  now  apparent  in  good  cropis.  Prices  both  for 
the  raw  nuts  and  for  copra  are  good.  The  former 
is  kept  up  by  the  demands  of  the  local  Desiccating 
Factory,  where  prices  ranging  from  R34'50  to  ES.l'oO 
are  paid  according  to  quality  of  nuts.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  extension  of  the  works 
here.  Buildings  seem  to  be  cropping  upi  all  over  the 
grounds  to  supply  the  orders  that  pour-  in  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  cinnamon  season  1890-91,  that  will  end  in 
March,  will  be  long  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
unfavourable  on  record.  Both  the  S.  W.  andN.  E. 
seasons  were  unfavourable  for  continuous  peeling. 
Harvesting  was  carried  on  by  fits  and  starts,  when- 
ever rain  fell.  With  any  other  product,  one  would 
have  been  safe  to  predict  a diminution  of  crop  as  a 
result  of  unfavorable  seasons.  This  is  imjDOssible  with 
cinnamon,  the  output  of  which  mysteriously  increases 
when  circumstances  pioint  to  a decrease.  It  is  safe, 
however,  to  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  cultivated 
Estates  in  the  principal  Cinnamon  districts  of  the 
Western  Province  have  secured  little  more  than  an 
half  of  their  annual  crops.  With  the  rain  we  had 
this  month  many  Estates  have  resumed  peeling. 
The  possibilities  of  continuing  the  work  are  depen- 
dent on  the  weather,  which,  if  appearances  are  to 
be  relied  on,  will  prove  favourable.  Last  night  we 
had  all  the  indications  of  an  imminent  shower  in  low 
rumbling  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning,  which 
seemed  nearer  and  nearer  as  the  night  wore  on. 
Thev  ended  in  nothing,  however,  here,  but  may  I 
tliink  be  safely  regarded  as  a precursor  of  what  v,'e 
may  expect  in  a day  or  two.  With  a diminished  crop, 
the  contemplation  of  lower  prices  at  the  last  sales 
is  not  over  pleasant  to  proprietors.  The  hopes  ex-  • 
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pressed  of  a rise  in  prices  “next  time"  are  the 
usual  buoys  that  keep  those  engaged  in  agricnltural 
pursuits  from  despondency. 

The  necessity  of  supplying  certain  demands  often 
threatens  an  industry.  The  suicidal  inclination  to 
meet  them  is  fostered  by  high  prices.  The  encourag- 
ing prices  paid  for  fine  Tea  stimulate  fine  picking, 
in  spite  of  its  having  been  shewn  by  a competent 
chemist  that  it  is  a great  strain  on  the  bushes.  Not 
only  the  prices  realised,  but  the  reputation  an  Estate 
and  its  kdanager  acquire,  promotes  a pernicious  pract- 
ice. The  reference  to  Tea  is  only  to  exemplify  what 
is  being  done  with  another  product  with  which  I am 
more  immediately  concerned.  Those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  compare  cinnamon  estates  as  they  were 

20,  or  even  15,  years  ago  with  their  present  condition, 

cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  evils  of  fine  cutting. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  dill'erence 
in  appiearance  is  mainly  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
height  of  the  bushes.  No,  the  growth  is  decidedly 
weaker  now  than  then.  The  ljushes  are  less  healthy. 
Those  whose  accounts  of  crop  cover  the  period  I 
have  named  will,  I am  sure,  find,  on  reference  to 
tliem,  that  the  difference  in  quantity  will  range  from 
20  to  40  °/o  between  then  and  now.  The  mischief  is 
that  the  decline  has  been  so  gradual  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible.  For  2 or  3 years  the  yield  is  kept  at  the 
old  average  by  forced  cuttings.  Then  the  inevitable, 
that  crop  has  decreased,  is  faced,  and  a lower  figure 
is  accepted  as  tlie  annual  yield.  It  is  attempted  to 
keep  up  to  this  lower  figure  by  a system  of  forced 
cuttings  for  a few  years,  with  a like  experience — a 
lowering  of  the  estimate  of  yield  in  a few  years — 
till  now,  as  I said  before,  the  difference  in  yield, 
though  imperceptibly,  has  declined  materially.  The 
growth  of  wood,  as  before  stated,  is  not  as  healthy 
now  as  it  was  before.  The  sticks  are  stunted.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  is  the  natural 
result  of  shoots  from  immature  stools.  Where  I 
wonder  is  this  system  of  fine  cutting  to  end '!  I see 
no  end  to  it,  however,  as  long  as  the  demand  for 
fine  cinnamon  lasts.  The  manufacture  of  cinnamon 
is  becoming  a fine  art.  The  older  generation  of 
peelers  is  quite  out  of  it,  and  the  “quilling”  is 
entirely  in  tire  hands  of  young  men  and  boys. 
Tlie  improvement  in  the  make  of  the  quills  will  Ije 
best  understood  when  one  circumstance  is  mentioned. 
About  a dozen  years  ago,  and  after  the  craze  for 
manufacturing  fine  quills  had  set  in,  a Manager  of 
a crack  Estate  drew  special  attention  to  a parcel  of 
exceptionally  fine  cinnamon  of  “superiors"  which 
averaged  19  quills  to  the  lb.  Now  40  quills  to  the  lb 
of  the  same  quality  of  cinnamon  is  thought  to  be 
nothing  unusual ! 1 warn  proprietors,  however,  to  look 

carefully  into  tlie  question  of  fine  cutting,  and  to 
decide  whether  it  is  to  their  interest  to  persist  in 
it. — Local  “Examiner." 

TEA  AND  COFFEE  SEDSTITUTES. 

(Coniinuedfrom  page  732.) 

C0MP0SIT.E. 

44.  Tlelicliri/suin  qvii.qwinerve,  Lessing. — A sample 
of  the  dried  leaves  of  this  plant  were  shown  in  the. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Court  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition, 
1880,  as  Bushman  tea,  and  said  to  be  used  as  a substi- 
tute for  China  tea. 

4.5.  i’arclw»<iiitkiis  camplioraius,  Linn. — A shrub,  0 
to  8 feet  high,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
were  it  is  known  as  Dagga.  When  fresh,  the  leaves 
have  a peculiar  camphor-like  smell,  hence  the  specific 
name  ; tiiey  arc  infused  in  the  form  of  tea,  and  are 
supposed  to  liave  medicinal  effects.  They  are  also 
chewed  by  the  Mahomedans,  and  smoked  Ijy  the 
Hottentots.  There  is  a sample  of  the  leaves  of  tliis 
plant  in  the  Kew  Museum. 

VAc<.'iNiAcr,.'>;. 

40.  Vaccinimn  A rctoMapliqlos,  Jiinn. — Under  the 
names  of  The  do  Bel  Hugh,  Trebizond  tea,  and 
Broussa  tea,  the  dried  leaves  of  this  plant  have  boon 
variously  known.  It  was  noticed  in  the  /‘hnrmficeuliai/ 
Journal  for  January  17.  1S8.5,  pp.  .57:i-l.  and  March 

21,  188;5,  ))p.  771-2.  In  1817,  I\lr.  tleorgo  iMaw  brought 
for  the  Kew  Museum  from  Asia  Minor  a small 


sample  of  a native  tea  obtained  at  Broussa  in  An- 
atolia, where  it  was  sold  for  about  Sd.  per  pound 
In  a report  by  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  “ On  the  Town 
and  Port  of  Samsoon,  and  on  the  Circassian  Colony 
in  the  District,”  contained  in  the  Commercial  Reports 
front  Ecr  Majesty's  Consuls,  1884,  part  1,  p.  147  i-e- 
ference  is  made  to  the  production  of  a native  tea 
which  considerably  interfered  with  the  import  of 
China  tea  into  the  country.  The  Vaccinimn  tea  is 
in  appearance  very  like  coarsely-prepared  black  Indian 
or  Ciiina  tea,  and  has  a similar  aroma — so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  Customs  authorities  de- 
manded duty  upon  the  samples  sent  to  Kew  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Consul;  the  taste  of  the  infusion, however 
has  no  lesemblance  to  true  tea.  Upon  submittin*^ 
samples  of  the  Trebizond  tea  for  the  opinion  of  a 
well-known  firm  of  tea  brokers,  they  remarked  that 
common  China  tea  showed  a better  value  in  every 
respect,  so  that  the  admixture  of  the  Trebizond  tea 
could  hardly  reduce  the  cost,  while  it  would  certainly 
not  improye  the  liavour. 

The  following  further  notes  on  this  subject  are 
gathered  irom  a memorandum  by  H.  M.  Vice-Consul 
at  Samsoon.  Hie  tea  in  question  became  a commer- 
cial article  so  recently  as  1880.  At  first  its  consump- 
tion was  limited  to  the  country,  and  particularly  to 
those  districts  in  which  Circassian  colonies  had  been 
founded.  .If  is  manufactured  by  Circassian  planters 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amassia,  Tokat,  and  Horek 
all  in  the  province  of  Eoum,  at  a short  distance  froiil 
^ clothes  the  mountain  chain 

called  Beldagh,  and  on  wMch  the  plant  wliioh  fur- 
nishes the  tea  in  question  grows  in  great  abundance. 
J-he  iiicUiutDiCtuic  IS  Ccirriecl  on  in  the  houses  of  the 
Circassian  colonists  wdio  undertake  this  industry 
and  who  appear  to  be  pretty  numerous,  d’here  are 
several  gatherings  of  the  tea  ; that  which  yields 
the  best  quality  takes  place  in  May.  About  5 000 
oeques  (an  ocque  equals  lb.)  are  manufactured 
annually,  but  tins  quantity  could  lie  considerably  aug- 
mented if  there  were  occasion  for  it.  The  tea  is 
sold  on  the  spot  at  about  5 piastres  per  ocque.  The 
cost  of  transport  to  Samsoon  might  amount  to  about 
1 piastre,  which  brings  the  price  per  ocque  to  fj 
jiiastres  in  that  town. 

The  consiunption  is  almost  limited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  vilayets  of  Sivaz  (Roum)and  Angora 
(Anatolia).  It  is  to  the  town  bearing  the  last-men- 
tioned name  that  the  greater  part  of  the  croii  is 
sent.  In  1881  a consignment  was  sent  to  France, 
but  the  transaction  was  not  a profitable  one  Some 
further  consignments  to  Constantinople  also  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  successful. 

47.  / "aecinium  hispidulum,  L.— A sample  of  the  twigs 
of  this  plant  is  shown  in  the  Kew  Museum,  under  the 
name  of  Anise  tea,  from  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

48.  A ejapetes  saliyna,  Hook,  f.— Described  as  a large 
epiphytic  shrub  of  the  Sikkim  hills,  at  an  elevation 
of  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet.  The  leaves  are  said  by 
Hooker  to  be  used  as  a substitute  for  tea. 

EiiicACE.n. 

49.  Lcdumpahistre,  L.— An  erect,  small-leaved 

bushy  shrub.  Native  of  Canada  and  Labrador,  where 
the  leaves  are  used  as  tea  under  the  name  of 
Labrador  tea. 

50.  Leduifi  hillfolhii/i,  L.— The  Cree  Indians  in 
the  Hudson  s Bay  territory  use  the  fiowering  tops  of 
this  plant  as  tea ; tiiey  are  gathered  when  in  full 
flower,  and  dried,  when  they  have  an  odour  between 
that  of  Tansy  and  Camomile.  The  leaves  are 
esteemed  pectoral  and  tonic,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  used  as  a substitute  for  tea  during  the  war 
of  Independence.  It  is  called  Karkar-pukwa,  or 
Country  tea. 

51.  Kalinia  anyustifoUa,  L.— The  twigs,  with  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  are  known  by  the  Cree  Indians 
in  the  lludson's  Bay  territory  as  Bitter  tea;  the  in- 
fusion is  used  more  as  a medicine  than  as  a be- 
verage. 

52.  Caultheria  procumhens,  L. — A small,  crcepiim, 
shrubby  plant,  native  of  shady  woods  in  nioiiiitainous 
districts  in  , Southern  Canada  and  the  Northern  United 
States;  it  is  known  as  Mountain  'L’ea,  .Jersey  Tea. 
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or  Tea-berr}^  The  leaves  have  a pleasant  aromatic, 
flavour,  and  an  infusion  is  used  in  some  parts  of 
North  America  as  a substitute  for  China  tea,  under 
the  name  of  Mountain  or  Salvador  tea. 

Styrace/e. 

.')3.  Si/mplocos  Ahtonia,  L’Her. — A small^  tree  of 
New  Granada,  described  as  having  the  habit  of  the 
tea  plant.  The  leaves,  which  are  of  a pale  green 
colour,  are  employed  as  tea  on  account  of  their 
slight  astringenoy.  It  is  known  as  tea  of  Santa  F6. 


LOGANIACEiB. 

r>.3A.  Gtevtnei'a  rac/inaia,  Lam. — The  seeds  of  this 
plant  were  introduced  to  notice  under  the  name  of 
Muss^nda  borbonica,  but  were  identified  at  Kew  in 
1889  as  those  of  Gajrtnera  vaginata.  The  interest  at 
first  attached  to  the  seeds  was  on  account  of  their 
use  as  a substitute  for  coffee.  It  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  in  the  liew  Bulletin  for  December, 
1889,  from  which  the  following  notes  are  taken : 
The  plant  is  a native  of  Keunion,  and  in  a letter 
from  the  Consul  to  the  Foreign  Office,  it  is  described 
as  a shrub  foimd  in  the  forests,  but  not  plantiful, 
bearing  fruit  only  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  ^branches. 
“ The  berry,  when  gathered,  is  peeled,  and  then  much 
resembles  the  coffee  berry,  though  smaller.  In  fra- 
grance, it  is  inferior  to  coffee,  and  in  colour  to  chicory. 
The  yield  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  coffee  tree,  and 
the  picking  more  expensive,  that  is  to  say,  about  Is. 
the  pound.  It  is  much  doubted,  by  reason  of  its  in- 
feriority, that  Mussfflnda  could  ever  ^ compete  with 
coffee  and  chicory,  even  if  it  were  cultivated.  ’ From 
an  examination  made  by  Professor  Dunstan,  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  it  was  proved  that  the  seeds 
contain  no  caffeine,  and  that  in  consequence  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a xu’oper  substitute  for  coffee.  ^ The 
result  of  Professor  Dunstan’s  examination  is  printed 
in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  November  16,  1889, 
p.  381.  A sample  of  the  seeds  is  contained  in  the 
Kew  Museimi. 

Boeaginea;. 

54.  Litlios2'>erm'>im  officinale,  L. — The_  Gromwell  of 
our  hedges  and  copses  is  found  also  in  other  parts 
of  EuroxJe,  and  in  the  Basse  Pyrenees  ; the  plant 
is  used  as  a substitute  for  tea,  under  the  name  of 
The  de  Montague.  A sample  of  this  tea  is  contained 
in  the  Kew  Museum. 


ScROPHULAPaNEAS. 

55.  Veronica  officinalis,  L. — A native  of  this  country 

and  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
North  America.  The  leaves,  which  are  astringent 
and  bitter,  are  made  into  tea  in  Sweden  and  some 
parts  of  Germany,  and  used  medicinally  as  a sti- 
iiiulaut  under  the  iia/ine  of  The  ci  Bui  ope.  Simon 
Paiilli  contended  that  this  tea  was  identical  witn 
the  true  tea  of  China.  A sample  is  contained  in 
the  Kew  Museum.  . 

56.  V.  Allioni,  Villars.— A glabrous^  iirocumbent 
plant,  native  of  Switzerland,  Southern  France,  I^ly, 
&c  A sample  of  the  dried  leaves  111  the  iiew 
Museum  is  labelled  “ The_  de  Mont  Oeiiis,  used  as  a 
beverage  on  Mont  Cenis.” 

57.  Capra)  ia  hijlora,  L.— It  is  known  as  the  West 
Indian  Tea  plant,  Lunan  says,  according  to  Long 
and  Barham,  tlie  leaves  not  only  resemble  those  of 
tea,  but  make  .an  equally  agreeable  decoction,  which 
irt  ahso  recommended  as  an  excellent  febrifuge.  Ihe 
jylant  is  very  coininoii  everywhere  in  the  Savan- 

Ibuham,  writing  of  the  jilant  says:  “A  I'rench- 
miui.  captain  of  a ship,  r.fiiimed  to  me  as  we  were 
ivalkiiig  aboal  llie  town  of  St.  Jago  ae  la  Vega,  and 
o'.ir.c.Anr  tliis  plant  growing  so  plentiliilly,  tnat  n 
\va-  tlic  same  as  Lb o tea  plant  of  Clniia  that  he  had 
used  in  ine  iiart  of  the  v.orld  many  years,  liad  seen 
larce  fields  of  it,  and  Uic  manner  of  cultivating  it 
and  all  Ine  dilfei  dice  was  that  the  Cliincsc  plant 
\v:i'  wliicii  lie  iiscribed  to  Buch  ciM’C  luid  cub- 

tiiu'  of  Tt.  and  had  no  doubt  liut  the  Jainaicii  plant 
if  ?l  ■.■•'•le  ;et  in  lieli  , ground  and  attended  witli 
i.iiiial  care  v,  nild  iiiiiii'ove  in  size.”  I’.arliani  furtber 
meutiom;  I'lic  fact  of  "a  gentleman  wl.o  never  (bunk 
•Uiv  otlier  than  West  Indian  tea,  and  that  aUlioiigh 
'he  eoiihl  not  coil  up  the  leaves  so  dexterously  as 
l)ie,  ('0  111  Cliiiia.  sot  ho  poiloriiiod  tins  opciatioii 


tolerably  well,  and  every  person  whom  he  regaled 
with  it  extolled  it  as  the  very  best  green  tea  they 
ever  drank  in  their  lives.  It  is  certainly  unknown 
to  what  perfection  it  might  be  lirouglit  if  reclaimed 
from  its  wild  state,  and  cultivated  in  the  rich  soil 
of  gardens,  and  it  w'ell  ■ deserves  the  experiments  of 
the  curious.”  The  plant  is  a shrub  widely  distri- 
buted in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  extending  into 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Peru,  as  well  as  in  Tropical  Africa. — 
John  R.  Jackson,  Museum,  Kew. — Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle. 



Eel  Worms  and  Root  Galls. — The  Agriculiurat 
Gazetie  of  New  South  Wales  for  August,  1890,  con- 
tains an  elaljorate  account  by  Mr.  N.  A.  Cobb  of 
the  eel  worm  (Tylenchus  arenarius)  which  is 
causing  great  mischief  to  root-crops  in  New  South 
Wales.  A synopsis  of  the  knowm  species  is  given. 
When  established,  cure  is  imxiracticable  ; but  pre- 
vention may  do  something  by  ridding  the  soil  of  the 
worms,  or  by  putting  such  obstacle  in  their  way  as 
to  render  their  ravages  bearable.  This  may  be  done 
by  the  use  of  some  chemical — preferably  a fertiliser 
— whicli  will  destroy  the  larv®  Ijefore  they  have 
entered  the  roots ; by  the  selection  of  some  varieties 
not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  creature ; by 
trapping  the  worms  and  destroying  them.  To  trap 
and  destroy  enemies  numbered  by  the  million,  and 
liidden  away  under  ground,  might  seem  impractic- 
able ; neverthless,  a plan  based  on  the  life  liistory 
of  the  creature  has  been  successfully  adopted  in  the 
case  of  Beetroot.  Strubell,  who  obtained  a prize 
from  the  University  of  Leipsig  for  an  investigation 
into  the  nature  of  tlie  disease  affecting  the  Beetroot, 
observed  that  the  larvss,  after  entering  the  roots,  did 
not  become  matm-e  till  after  an  hiterval  or  five  or 
six  week.  Whereupon  Professor  Fluhn  recommended 
that  the  plant  should  be  pulled  at  the  end  of  four- 
weeks,  when  the  creatures  would  die,  and  leaves  no 
progeny  in  the  shape  of  eggs.  By  thus  sacrificing 
two  or  three  crops  of  seedling  plants,  the  pest  is  so 
diminished  that  a crop  of  roots  can  be  successfully 
raised.  Gas  lime  apiplied  to  tire  soil  would  probably 
be  efficacious.  Tho.se  pests  are  becoming  more  fre- 
quent, or  are  sooner  observed  than  heretofore,  not 
only  iir  outdoor  crops,  but  in  the  case  of  pot  plants. 
— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

A Few  Old  Simples. — To  allay  hiemorrhage,  a 
toad,  well  dried  in  the  sun  and  put  into  a bag,  was 
Inmg  ronud  the  neck  by  a string  sufficiently  low  to 
touch  the  region  of  the  heart;  and  a p eparation  of 
garlic  and  h.  uey  smeared  on  the  person  was  said 
to  act  as  a charm  against  the  bites  of  dogs  and 
reptiles,  or  the  fting  of  tiu££ier,.us  insects,  hkewise 
e^f^ctiug,  thoir  cure.  Toothache  rouH  be  charmed 
away  by  a few  haves  of  the  “sheplieid’s  purse,” 
placed  in  the  sole  of  the  shoe  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  body  to  that  in  which  the  tooth  was  aching. 
An  excellent  recipe  for  weak  or  sore  eyes  was  the 
expresfed  ju’’ce  of  the  calyx  of  the  red  honeysuckle ; 
provided  alvvay.s  that  the  flowei-.o  were  gathered  kneel- 
ing, repeating  nine  pHteruosters  in  honour  of  the 
Tiiuity,  nine  more  “to  greet  Our  L.dye,”  and  a 
creed.  Rest  and  sleep  were  required  after  applica- 
tion. Anuthof  prescription  for  the  eyes  much  in 
favour  with  the  Anglc-'Saxons  was  a pisto  made  of 
the  straw  berry-plant  and  pepper,  diluted  with  sweet 
wine.  OhilHrcn  were  passed  threugh  the  .split  stem 
of  a tree  f u-  the  cure  of  the  rickets,  hut  the  frac- 
ture must  be  afterwards  bound  up  sufficiently  tightly 
to  ensure  eohi  sicn.  For  ague  a very  -we-ll-salted 
herring',  split  open,  -was  applied,  as  hot  as  p is-ible, 
to  the  s les  ef  tho  f.  et.  It  nii'-ht  also  be  mitigated 
by  tho  hab  tu  1 wearing  round  the  neck  of  an  eme- 
rald— a gem  equally  potent  in  cp  lep.sy.  Precious 
stones  were  acoiedite  1 with  marvel!. us  powers  over 
tho  moi-fl  qualities  and  affections,  as  well  as  physioa 
dis ons luiice  the  origin  of  their  being  s t in  rings 
and  worn.  The  t-.-' th  of  old  age  were  fixed  firmly 
ill  the  gums  by  an  infusion 'of  powdered  jet  ; while 
writer  in  wli’cli  tho  beryl  iial  been  stsipsd  afforded 
a valu-rhle  wasli  for  sticugtiiening  thoe.ies,  besides 
ensuring  tho  mutuol  love  of  a wedded  couple. — Hos- 
pital. 
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CEYLON  TEA  AND  THE  NEW  FEENCII 
TAKIFF. 

Mr.  Mundella,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  may  justifiably  be  credited  with  the  desire 
*0  see  that  all  seotions  of  British  industry 
receive  careful  safeguarding  when  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  new  French  tarifi  have  to  be  discussed 
between  the  respective  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.  It  is  questionable,  however, 
whether  any  possible  reduction  of  the  present  duly 
on  teas  imported  into  France  would  be  beneficial 
in  inducing  its  people  to  make  such  a change  in 
their  habits  and  tastes  as  to  take  to  the  use  of 
tea  instead  of  the  present  national  beverage  of 
coffee.  We  believe  the  existing  rate  of  duty  to 
amount  at  present  to  a little  over  one  frano,  or 
tenpsnoe,  the  pound,  and  though  comparatively 
high,  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a prohibitory 
tax.  Of  course  tenpence  strongly  contrasts  with  the 
British  rate  at  the  figure  (fourpencs)  to  which  the 
English  duty  has  lately  been  reduced. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  a great  thing  for  all  growers 
of  tea  if  the  consumption  in  France  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  generally,  could  be  increased  ; 
but,  as  we  have  said,  tiie  item  of  duty  upon  the 
article  is  not  the  most  important  matter.  A recent 
London  Letter  told  us  that  a family  in  the  South  of 
France  had  been  paying  no  less  than  seven  shillings 
the  pound  for  all  the  tea  consumed  by  the  household. 
Of  such  a price,  the  item  of  duty  makes  up  but 
a small  proportion.  The  question  therefore 
must  naturally  presents  itself  whether  so  excessive 
a rate  of  cost  may  not  be  due  to  want  of  com- 
mercial activity  in  introducing  the  article.  At  the 
rate  at  which  Ceylon  tea  could  be  imported  into 
France — notwithstanding  the  existing  high  rate  of 
duty — the  retailer  who  vends  tea  at  seven  shillings 
the  pound  must  be  demauding  a profit  of  some- 
thing like  three  hundred  per  cent  ! If  competition 
cannot  be  induced  so  as  to  greatly  lower  such  a 
tax  upon  would-be  tea  drinkers,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
there  can  be  but  little  chance  of  the  consumption  of 
tea  extending  in  France.  It  might,  it  seems  to  us, 
have  a difierent  result  if  really  good  tea  was  sold, 
as  it  might  well  be  and  with  a satisfactory  profit  to 
the  vendor,  at  something  between  three  shillings 
and  tour  shillings  the  pound.  But  even  at  such 
a rata  there  must  yet  remain  a disadvantageous 
comparison  between  the  cost  of  the  cofi’ee  so  freely 
imported  into  France  and  that  of  the  tea  which 
we  desire  to  see  largely  supplant  the  former  article. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  effort  to  introduce 
Indian  tea  to  the  Parisians  has  not  as  yet  been 
marked  by  any  great  success.  When  that  effort 
was  first  made,  the  hope  was  entertained  that  its 
effects  would  radiate  from  the  capital  as  a centre 
throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Eepublic ; but 
this  is  scarcely  likely  to  follow  unless  some 
further  effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  prices  at 
which  tea  seems  still  to  be  retailed  in  the  localities 
the  more  removed  from  Paris  itself.  We  could 
scarcely  recommend  such  localities  as  a field  at 
present  open  for  direct  attack  by  our  own  tea 
agencies.  Our  efforts  are  now  quite  sulfioiently 
widely  directed  to  occupy  our  attention  for  a good 
many  years  to  come.  But  in  spite  of  that  lact, 
it  may  be  as  well  that  our  distributors  should 
bear  in  mind  the  disadvantages  which  are  tending 
to  restrain  the  French  people  from  acquiring  a 
taste  for  tea  drinking.  That  restraint  will  be 
strengthened  should  the  existing  duty  be,  under 
the  new  proposed  tariff,  increased  appreciably,  and 
to  the  prevention  of  this  we  trust  the  interview 
had  by  our  London  Association  with  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  may  materially  contribute. 
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THE  CEYLON  LABOUE  SUPFLY  FEOM 
SOUTHEEN  INDIA. 

Like  nearly  all  other  large  employers,  Mr.  H.  L, 
Forbes,  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Roottish 
Ceylon  Tea  Company,  feit  during  his  recent  visit  to  the 
island,  that  the  labour  supply  was  the  most  ticklish 
question  in  connection  with  the  future  of  the  Tea 
industry  in  Ceylon.  Wo  impressed  on  him  in 
leaving,  tbs  advantage  of  learning  all  he  could 
from  a fellow-voyager,  Mr.  0.  II.  Greswell,  a 
gentleman  who,  while  knowing  tbo  Ceylon  planting 
districts,  had  spent  the  last  ten  years  in  the  centre 
of  the  labour  supply  districts  in  Kouthern  India, 
as  Eesident  Enginner  on  the  South  of  India  Bail- 
way.  Both  gentlemen  travelled  home  by  the  P.  & O. 
S.  S.  “Khedive”  and  the  result  is  that  we  have 
the  following  interesting  information  from  Aden, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  receive  clue  a'tention 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Planters’  Association. 
In  the  first  place  Mr.  Forbes  writes: — 

S.  S.  ” Khedive,”  Gulf  of  Aden,  March  2Gth, — 
We  have  had  a fine  run  bo  far  and  hope  to  be  at 
Aden  tomorrow.  It  has  been  fairly  cool  till  today 
which  is  very  muggy  and  hot.  With  Mr.  Greswell 
I have  had  several  chats  about  labour  supply,  and 
enclosed  is  the  result.  All  danger,  apparout'ly,  of  dis- 
tress in  Southern  India  has  been  wiped  away  by  late 
rain-i.  Undoubtedly  what  we  looked  upon  as  our  ovru 
supply  of  labor  lias  now  also  to  serve  other  countries  : 
the  (Jape  largely.  This  ia  a very  serious  qu  ist’on..ud 
one  which  the  P A.  should  taka  up  without  loss  of 
time;  as  if  the  migration  to  Burma,  the  Oape,  etc. 
is  to  increase,  our  already  too  meagre  supply  will  far- 
ther  naturally  decrease.  We  must  not  allow  other 
countiies  to  become  more  liked  than  our  own, 

Mr,  Greswell’s  letter  is  as  follows:— 

S.  S.  “Khelive,”  March  2oth. 

To  tho  Editor  '‘Tro'pical  uigrictiUurist.’ 

Dear  Sib, — Mr.  Forbes  has  asked  me  for  a few 
lines  to  enclose  in  his  letter  co  you  on  the  important 
question  of  the  Labour  Supply  for  the  Ceylon  tea 
estates.  On  leaving  India  I was  not  awara  that  any 
difficulty  bait  been  experienced  by  owners  and  managers 
of  estates  in  obtaining  coolies  in  sufficient  numbers 
from  the  out  dis'ricts  in  S.  India.  Al  onetime  owing 
to  the  partial  failure  of  the  N.-B.  monsoon  distress 
was  predicted  and  Collectors  of  Disiricts  were  ordered 
by  tho  Madras  Government  to  eubmit  special  reports 
on  the  then  existing  state  of  affairs.  Tliesa  oii  .ha 
whole  were  favourable,  nnd  the  rain  which  fell  early 
in  February  removed  all  ca'  se  for  anxieti-.  1 am 
not  in  a position  to  explain  wh  the  Cejion 
planters  should  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  labour 
now  that  confidence  has  been  restored  in  the 
island  and  coolies  are  again  paid  regularly. 
Undoubtedly  a great  many  emigrate  to  Burma  and 
S.  Af'ica  and  these  countries-  afford  a splendid 
opening  for  tho  industrious  Tamil  where  in  a few 
years  he  makes  a small  fortune.  As  an  instance  of 
this  I may  mention  that  only  a tew  weeks  ago  I saw 
a batch  ot  coolies  alight  at  the  Majaveram  station 
in  the  Tan joro  District,  and  one  of  these  bad  a large 
cash  chest  with  him  containing  he  said  no  less  than 
6,000  rupees.  I aske.l  him  how  ho  had  managed  to 
amass  so  much  money.  He  replied  that  about  6 rears 
ago  he  went  to  South  Africa  where  the  Gov.uumeut 
had  given  him  a grant  of  land^  for  supplying  the 
men  engaged  in  the  Diamond  Fields  with  vegetables 
and  poultry;  and  he  added  he  was  now  proceeding  to  his 
native  village  to  buy  land.  According  to  the  census 
return.s  tho  ponulation  of  tho  Tricbiuopoly  District  has 
increased  95,000  during  the  last  10  y oars.  The  returns 
from  S.  A root,  Taiijnre,  Madura  and  Tinnevelly 
Districts  have  yet  to  be  published;  but  assuming  their 
increase  is  in  the  same  ratio,  the  question  one  naturally 
asks  is  what  becomes  of  this  (what  may  be  tonm-il) 
surplus  population  ? As  f ir  as  I have  been  able  to 
observe  the  urea  of  land  now  undt  r cultivation  between 
Villupuram  and  Nogapatam,  a distance  ot  lOil  milc;; 
much  the  same  as  it  was  eight  years  ago  and  yol, 
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ilia  not  always  easy  to  procure  cooly  labour,  in  fact 
during  January  and  February  last  on  account  of  the 
harvest  all  works  in  crnnectiou  with  the  S I.  Rail 
way  were  more  or  less  at  a standstill  for  want  of 
labour  ; and  during  the  early  part  of  last  month  when 
heavy  rain  fell  the  ryots  were  paying  as  much  as  Is 
a day  to  their  coolies  for  harvesting  the  ground-nuts 
which  were  beginning  to  sprout  and  had  to  be  ga- 
thered in  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  On  the 
other  hand  during  the  slack  seaton  which  extends 
from  March  to  July  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
labour,  and  it  is  then  that  a push  is  made  with  all 
Government  and  Railway  Works.  In  July  when  the  rains 
come  down  in  flood,  cultivation  is  resumed  and  the 
coolies  return  to  the  fields.  If  I had  known  before 
leaving  ludin  that  the  labour  question  was  such  an 
important  one  I would  have  inquired  more  fully  into 
it  and  furnished  you  with  details  relating  to  the 
emigration  of  Tamils  to  other  countries : as  it  is,  I 
fear  you  will  find  the  above  remaiks  of  little  interest. 
On  my  return  from  leave  to  S.  India,  I will  however 
indeavour  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  tho  falling-off  in 
the  labour  supply  to  Coylon  from  the  districts  I have 
•Iready  rtferrelto. — Yours  faithfully, 

C.  H.  GRESWELL, 
Resident  Engineer,  South  India  Railway. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Gresswell  and  shall 
be  glad  to  have  his  farther  reports  by-and-bye. 
Clearly,  however,  there  is  to  bo  no  surplus  of 
Tamil  labour  this  year, 

^ 

I)R.  TRIMEIs'S  TRIP  TO  THE  STRAITS 
AND  JAVA. 

The  M.  M.  S.  S.  “Natal”  brought  back  Dr.  and 
Miss  Trimen  after  a pleasant  trip  extending  over 
BIX  weeks  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Java. 
Dr,  Trimen  has  not  fallen  in  love  with  the  climate 
of  Singapore  which  he  oonsiders  hotter  ard  more 
trying  than  that  of  Colombo.  Ho  was  met  by  old 
friends  in  Sir  J.  F.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Trotter 
(Auditor-General)  and  very  kindly  received  at 
Queen’s  House  by  Sir  dementi  and  Lady  Smith. 
He  also  made  excursions  to  Johore — where  he  met 
Mr.  Turing  Mackenzie,  not  over- satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  planting,  and  Mr.  John  Milne — and  to 
Malacca,  where  be  m“t  a brother  of  our  Auditor- 
General,  Mr.  O’Brien  who  is  now  Postmaster- 
General  at  the  Straits.  He  also  met  Sir  F.  Weld, 
who  looks  the  courtly  old  EDgli.;h  squire  and  who, 
we  regret  to  say,  had  returned  from  Pahang — which 
he  came  out  to  explore  on  behalf  of  an  English 
Company,  with  an  attack  of  “liver”  which  had 
quite  laid  him  aside  in  Singapore  when  the  “ Natal  ’ 
left.  Sir  F.  Weld  in  his  day  hss  been  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  explorers 
and  bushmen,  but  he  is  too  old  now  to  presume 
on  such  work  especially  in  tropical  jungle. 

The  more  important  part  of  Dr.  Trimen’s  trip 
was  of  course  to  Java.  Here  our  Director  of 
Botanic  Gardens  found  a great  contrast  in 
many  respects  to  t’eylop. — the  rich  volcanic  soil, 
the  rather  slovenly  style  of  cultivation  on  planta- 
tions, the  very  happy  contented  appearance  of  tho 
Javanese,  tho  permanent  location  and  easy  going 
ways  of  the  Dutch,  and  above  all  the  splendidly, 
equipped  Buitenzorg  Government  Gardens,  where 
tho  scientific  staff  includes  no  less  than  twelve 
Europeans,  all  graduates  and  “ Doctors  ” and  all 
busy  in  their  several  departments,  Tho  division 
of  the  24  hours  into  two  days  and  two  nights 
is  rigidly  carried  out  almost  everywhere  in  Java, 
BO  that  when  Dr.  Trimon  called  at  the  Gardens 
after  luncheon  about  2 p.  m.,  no  one  of  the 
stafT  c»  uld  be  found  1 Tho  siesta  between  1 
and  4 is  a universal  oustom,  wh'le,  to  com- 
pensate, excursions  are  common  after  dinner 


up  to  midnight  or  1 a.  m.,  gardens  and  bands 
of  music  being  then  utilised  as  in  English  Colonies 
from  5 to  7 p.  m.  Anything  wid  grow  at 
Buitenzorg  with  the  minimum  of  trouble,  ow- 
ing to  the  rich  soil  and  moist  climate;  the 
Gardens  are  on  a very  extensive,  luxuriant 
scale,  though  perhaps  less  attractive  than  our 
our  own  at  Peradeniya. 

Dr.  Trimen  was  not  impressed  with  what  he 
saw  of  tea  in  Java;  up  to  3, .500  feet  above  sea- 
level  the  tea  gardens  seemed  of  poor  jut  and 
careless  management  as  compared  v?ith  Ceylon. 
He  was  not  able  to  get  away  to  the  great  cinchona- 
growing  region,  but  he  found  this  article  generally 
as  little  esteemed  in  Java  as  with  ourselves  of  late 
years.  The  boom  in  Java  at  present  seems  to 
be  in  Liberian  coflee  which  is  being  freely  planted, 
and  will  apparently  supersede  the  Arabian  variety. 
Dr,  Trimen  saw  little  or  no  disease  on  it  and 
the  growth  and  crop  are  reported  as  satisfactory. 
He  was  told  by  English  merchants  in  Batavia 
that  proper  preparation  (a  good  drying  of  the 
beans)  does  away  with  the  slight  bitterness  com- 
plained of,  and  now  they  get  as  good  prices  as 
for  the  best  of  the  ordinary  oofiee.  This  was 
confirmed  at  Singapore ; the  Liberian  variety  is 
also  as  greatly  in  favour  in  Johore,  &c. 

When  at  Singapore,  Dr.  Ttimen  took  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  gambier  prepared  by  the 
Chinese;  he  was  able  to  follow  the  operations 
though  a little  puzzled  as  to  how  the  final  coagu- 
lation took  place.  Dr.  Trimen  has  brought  back 
soma  cubeb  plants  with  him,  but  he  has  also 
discovered  that  already  he  has  plants  of  the  West 
Java  variety  growing  in  the  Peradeniya  Gardens. 
— Dr.  and  Miss  Trimen  return,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
in  good  health,  much  pleased  with  their  trip. 

^ 

STEALING  OF  CACAO  FRUIT  FROM 
YATTAWATTA  ESTATE. 

P.  C.  MiTALE,  No.  5,843. 

S in.'uram  Pulle  Kanakapulle,  complainant,  d.  Sinna 
Tambi  accused.  The  charge  here  n-asthat  on  or  about 
the  7th  day  of  February  1891  at  Yalta watta,  the  accused 
was  found  iu  possession  of  about  8 lb  of  the  unripe 
fruit  of  the  cacao  tree,  of  the  value  of  R8,  without 
beiug  able  to  give  a satisfactory  account  of  hia  posses- 
sion thereof,  and  thereby  committed  an  offence  pu  ish- 
able  nil  !er  Section  368  of  the  Ceylon  Penal  Code 
and  the  2nd  clause  of  tho  Ordinance  No.  22  of  1886. 

The  accused  was  found  guilty  and  was  sentenced 
to  four  months’  rigorous  imprisonment  and  to  receive 
15  lashes.  In  his  judgment  the  Magistrate  natr-ted 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  added  that  thefts 
of  cacao  had  been  increasing  of  late  to  a very  large 
extent.  He  did  not  therefore  consider  he  would  be 
doing  his  duty,  if,  in  every  case  where  it  was  clear 
that  accused  persons  had  been  guilty  of  the  ofience 
of  having  unripe  estate  produce  in  their  possession 
for  which  they  add  give  no  satisfactory  account,  he 
did  not  inflict  a punishment  that  would  deter  others 
from  indulging  in  similar  offences.  In  this  case  he 
taid  Mr.  Martin  had  proved  that  small  thefts  from 
his  estate  had  been  committed  for  some  days  before 
accused  was  caught.  Since  accused’s  capture  Mr.  Martin 
li.id  not  noticed  any  thefts. 

^ 

Messrs.  Ceo,  White  & Co.’s  Annual  Tea 
Memoranda — already  rtferred  to  in  our  columns — 
will  bo  found  reproduced  so  far  as  several  of  its 
more  generally  interesting  paragraphs,  on  page 
784.  What  is  said  about  ‘ prospeots,’  ‘ addi- 
tional outlets,’  ‘manufacture,”  ‘style  of  package,' 
‘bulking  and  packing,’  ‘marking’  and  ‘ analysis  of 
crop’  deserves  the  consideration  of  all  practical  tea 
planters. 
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BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  March  21st. 

Anxatto  Seed.— The  market  is  i\ell,  in  fact  almost 
over-supplied  with  seed.  Two  parcels,  tosetlier  with 
176  bags  from  Ceylou  and  the  Bast,  were  offered  today, 
and  77  of  these  sold  at  2d  to  2Jd  per  lb.  for  fair  to 
good  bright. 

Essential  Oils.— Citronella  in  tins  was  bought  in  at 
Jd  per  oz.,  and  Lemougrass  at  ijd  per  oz. 

Quinine  was  reported  rather  firmer  during  the  week, 
and  yesterday  It  was  even  said  that  there  were  buyers 
at  lOd,  but  no  sellers  under  lOjd  per  0/..  for  second- 
hand German  bulk.  The  B & S agents  say  that  Is  per 
oz.  is  ther  lowest  price.  Neverthele  s,  at  today's  drug 
auctions  the  article  touched  the  lowest  price  yet  re- 
recorded 1,000  oz  of  the  Auerbach  brand  selling  at  9|  1 
per  oz  ; 2,000  oz  Brunswick  at  lOd  to  10|d  ; and  4,000  oz 
Whiffen  at  Is  lijd  per  oz.  There  has  been  very  little, 
business  done  privately  this  week. 

A FIRMER  QUININE  MARKET 

in  our  last  market  review  shows  that  the  article  was 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  great  and  sudden  break 
that  had  occurred  the  week  before  on  the  strength  of 
most  depressing  news  from  London,  and  since  that  time 
further  progress  in  the  line  of  improvement  has  been 
made.  As  ihe  decline  in  the  first  instance  began  in 
London  so  has  the  reaction  been  caused  by  reports 
emuoating  from  that  market.  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  caused  the  break  unless  it  be  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  bark  at  the  recent  public  sale  in  London, 
but  as  there  has  been  in  the  past,  even  a greater  de- 
cline in  the  unit  price  of  bark  without  effect  upon  the 
quinine  market,  this  explanation  is  hardly  satisfactory. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  effort  recently  made  to 
bring  Ihe  manufactureres  of  the  world  into  accord  on 
the  question  of  regulating  prices  and  production  tailed 
because,  as  it  is  reported,  one  manutacturer  refused 
to  lend  assistance  to  the  scheme,  it  has  been  intima- 
ted that  the  late  extreme  depression  was  the  result 
of  a bear  movement  inaugurated  aud  continued  fur 
the  pnrpose  of  oompeiling  the  recalcitrant  manufac- 
turer to  co-oiierate  in  a measure  designed  lor  the 
general  good.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  manu- 
facturers have  yet  come  together  and  unanimously 
adopted  a plan  to  place  the  quinine  market  on  a sub- 
stantial basis,  while  it  is  a fact  that  the  market  lias 
recovered  somewhat,  therefore  the  cau.se  of  the  im- 
provement  will  have  to  be  sought  in  some  other  direc- 
tion. The  facts  seem  to  be  that  the  average  specula- 
tive holder  of  quinine  is  seized  with  a panicky  ieeling 
whenever  the  article  begins  to  shows  evidences  of 
unusual  weakness  from  any  cause  whatever,  and  at 
once  hastens  to  unload,  thus  increasing  the  we  ak  tone 
of  the  market  and  quickening  the  downward  move- 
ment. More  confident  buyers  then  step  iu,  and  alter 
the  pressure  to  sell  has  been  relieved,  the  inevitable 
reaction  occurs.  This  is  au  experience  often  rep.^ated 
in  the  quinine  market,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
better  explanation  seems  to  fit  the  conditions  recently 
prevailing  in  the  quinine  market. — Aeiw  York  Oil  and 
Drug  Reporter,  Feb.  25tb. 

— — -O' 

WILD  FLOWERS  OF  CEYLON. 

Nanuoya,  April  6th. 

Through  Miss  Martin’s  courtesy  I am  now  able 
to  send  you  the  list  of  54  of  our  hill  wild 
flowers,  portraits  of  which  that  lady  exhibited  at 
the  Nuwara  Eliya  Show.  The  names  have  been 
carefully  copied  so  as  to  render  the  task  of  the 
compositor  and  propf  reader  easy,  while  a care- 
ful oomparisou  has  been  made  with  Dr.  Trimen  3 
list  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Ferguson,  junior,  who  has  added 
Trimen’s  numbers  in  nearly  every  case,  with 
native  and  other  names,  where  given  or  known. 
With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  publishing  a 
work  after  the  model  of  Miss  Anne  Pratt’s  “ Wild 
Flowers  of  Britain,”  Miss  Martin  very  reasonably 
doubts  if  suflioient  encouragement  oould  be  cal- 
ulatad  on  for  so  expeuaiya  a voutura.  In  any 


ease,  should  publication  be  ultimately  decided  on, 
the  lady  artist  feels  that  she  must  add 
very  considerably  to  her  present  collection.  She 
deems  it  probable  that  she  will  not  have  ex- 
hausted the  hill  country  wild  flowers  (especially 
if  she  goes  into  orchids  and  ferns)  under  three 
years.  This  shows  how  rich  our  mountain  region 
is  in  wild  flowers.  Meantime  the  advance  list 
of  those  drawn,  coloured  and  exhibited  by  Miss 
Martin  is  as  follows: — 

MISS  MAETIN’S  EXHBIT  OF  WILD  FLOWERS. 

1 Coleus  inflatus,  623. 

2 Supubia  tiifida,  558. 

3 Uiricularia  rosea,  663. 

4 B'iocaulon  quinquangulare.  (Kok-motft),  907. 

5 Sida  carpiuifolia,  87. 

6 Oampbellia  cytinoides,  561. 

7 Christisonia  subacanlie,  662. 

8 Burmannia  pusilla,  767. 

9 Balanophora  indioa,  687. 

10  Euonjmous  revoIutuB,  164. 

11  Vaccinium  Leschenaultii,  443. 

12  .Strobilanthes  Hookeri,  686,  (nilu). 

13  Paroohetus  communis,  209. 

14  Smithia  blanda,  217. 

15  Geatiaiia  quadrifaria,  617-  (Gentian.) 

16  Utricularia,  563. 

17  E.xacum  Walkeri,  612. 

18  Do.  macranthum,  512. 

19  Swertia  zeylauica,  518. 

20  Seneoio  zeylanicus,  433. 

21  Emilia  zeylanioa,  I Aai 

22  Do.  sonchifolia.  (Kadu-para)  J 

23  Pedioularis  zeylanioa,  559. 

24  Hapenaria  .aristata  1 „„„ 

25  Do.  spiralis  J 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
33 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

43 

49 

50 

51 
.52 

52 
64 


■823. 


bye 

.} 


568. 


118.  (Balsams.) 


Satyrium  nepalense.  ( 

Do.  do.  var.  white ) 

Spiranthes  australis,  810. 

Liparis  Wightiana,  771. 

KIngia  Notouiana.  (Diysnilla), 

Impatiens  Walkeri 
Do.  bipartita 
Do.  acaulis 
Do.  macrophyllaj 
Valeriana  Moonii,  400.  (Harebell). 

Wahlenbergia  gracilis,  440. 

Pachystoma  speciosum.  (Daffodil  orchid.)  777. 
Barleria  Arnottiana,  689. 

Oxalia  Carnioulata.  (Hin-embul-embiliya).  116, 
Trifolium  minus,  p.  22.  (Trefoil.) 

Cynoglossum  furcatum.  (Bu-kattu-henda),  628. 

(Forget-me-not.) 

Vernonia  setigera,  1 
Do.  Wightiana,  J 
Somrila  hirsutula,  302. 

Osbeckia  rubicunda. 

Do.  cupularis. 

Hygrophila  spinoea.  (Katu-ikira  S.,  Nirmulli 
T.),  580. 

Oommelina,  864 

Phaius  bicolor,  779.  (Large  ground  orchid,  A.  M. 
HF.  Jr.) 

ibiscus  auguloaus,  var.  graudifloras.  (Kapu« 
kinissa),  93. 

Crotalaria  semperfloreus,  208. 

Scutellaria,  629.  (Skullcap.) 
flypericuro,  69.  (St,  Jehu’s  Wort.) 

Asolepias  cnraesavica. 


Tobacco  Disease.— In  his  note  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Cooke  seems  to  have  fallen  into  error  when 
lie  says  that  Peronospora  hyoscyami  is  ‘‘con- 
fined apparently”  to  Hyoscyamus.  He  does  not  tell 
us  what  species  of  Tobacco  he  refers  to  under  the 
Tobacco  of  Australia.  Peronospora  hyoscyRjni  has, 
according  to  Professor  W.  G.  Farlow,  D»dly  attacked 
for  the  last  four  years  Nicotiana  glancain  Mexico  and 
California,  and  great  fears  have  been  entertained  in 
America  of  the  pest  opreading  to  the  Tobacco-grow  - 
ing districts  of  \ irginia,— W.  G.  B.— Gardeners'  Chro~ 
nivle. 
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CEYLON  TEA  MEMOEANDA. 

(From  Messrs.  Geo.  White  df  Co.’s  Review  for  1800.) 

Phospects. — There  IS  little  probability  that  thecausos 
which  brought  about  smaller  supplies  than  expected 
boih  from  India  and  China  in  the  season  now  closing, 
will  be  again  m operation  this  year.  We  must  there- 
fore, in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  be  prepared  for 
larger  crops  Iromludiaand  Ceylon,  while  the  belter 
prices  realised  for  China  Congou  throughout,  and  the 
high  rates  paid  by  liussinn  buyers  at  the  northern 
ports  lor  hue  teas  suit  itile  to  their  requirements,  will 
no  doubt  unluce  the  Chinese  to  pick  and  manufaoture 
con-iidenibly  more.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
1890  almost  the  whole  of  the  second  crop  and  part  of 
thi  hi  SI  was  destroyed  by  wet  and  unfavourable  weather, 
■while  the  high  rate  of  exchange  also  helped  to  curtail 
sbipm-  nts.  Fortunately,  to  meet  this  pirobable  larger 
sipply,  our  requiremen  s have  become  gieater,  and 
show  a slight  tendency  still  10  expand  ; but  as  the  es- 
timate of  China  given  overleaf  will  most  likely  be  ex- 
ceeded, there  will  be  a surplus,  and  prices  current  in 
1890-91  must  not  be  looked  for. 

Additional  Outlets. — Although  the  consumption  of 
Tea  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  risen  to  raiher  over 
5 lb.  per  head  of  populaiion  in  1IS90,  against  4|  lb. 
per  head  in  1880,  it  would  appear  that  the  present  con- 
suming power  of  this  country  will  not  suffice  to  couuter- 
balance  the  annually  increasing  output.  It  is  therefore 
all  the  more  important  that  every  elloit  should  be 
made  to  further  foster  the  Trade  in  British  grown  Tea 
with  our  Oolouies,  Europe  and  America.  It  is  gra  ifying  to 
note  that  shipments  to  Australa  ia  have  shewn  consider- 
able development,  the  export  Irom  Calcutta  1st  April, 
1890,  to  31.st  January,  1891,  being  4,279,000  lb.,  agaiust 
3,lo6,000  lb.  Ill  1889-90,  ami  irom  OolomLo  2,448,000  lb. 
against  1,076,000  Ih.  To  America  direct  sbipm.  nts  from 
Oalcut  a are  disappointing,  ss  they  have  lalieii  from 
174  0001b.  to  106, UUO  lb.  in  the  same  period,  but  irom 
Oolumbo  they  have  quadrupled,  b'-ing  172,500  lb.  tgaiust 
42.C00  lb.  prdviiig  ihit  the  persistent  ofiorls  to  push 
the  T ade  there  have  bem  rewardeJ. 

A.s  regards  the  Continent  of  Europe  export  figures 
from  Oacuitaand  0.  lorn  o are  not  much  guide,  the 
great  poiti'  n of  the  Trade  being  done  from  here.  Con- 
siderable aitention  has  been  given  to  the  pr.  motion 
of  business  in  both  India  and  Ceylon  Tea  in  Kussia. 
The  G.vtrnmeiit  there  is  inclined  to  assist  the  intco- 
ductiou  of  these  growths,  and  to  prove  the  interest 
taken  in  the  e^uestion  one  of  the  largest  Eussian  buyers 
in  Hankow  called  at  Colombo  on  his  way  to  China 
and  is  repoitadto  have  visited  several  Tea  gardens. 

MANUFACroRE. — Heavy  shipments  being  expected 
from  all  the  pioducing  countries,  it  behoves  British 
planltrs  to  use  eveiy  endeavour  to  prevent  the  market, 
being  flooded  with  mediocre  Teas  of  poor  liquor- 
They  will  therelcre  probably  find  that  by  plucking 
a little  finer  than  usual  they  will  make  much  better 
Tea,  and  in  the  long  tun  show  a more  satisfactory 
result  financially,  astue  enchaiiced  prices  obtained  will 
more  than  recoup  them  even  should  the  total  output 
he  smaller. 

Garden  managers  are  much  more  independent  of  the 
■weather  than  lormerly,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
withering  machines,  such  as  “ Blackman’s.”  Manufac- 
ture and  the  use  of  patent  dryers  are  also  now  so  much 
better  undersiood,  that  it  is  quite  except  iotial  to  come 
across  over-tiiod,  scorched,  or  sour  invoi  es,  which  wore 
noLicOAbie  in  former  years,  and  the  few  that  are  seen 
geneitilly  remit  from  some  exceptional  cause.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  season  many  of  the  Assams  had  a 
;,i  ' uliar  musty  flavour,  attributed  by  some  to  the  Tea 
iiHving  been  packed  too  hot  into  damp  or  not  thoroughly 
sea  .lied  chests. 

The  requirements  of  the  Trade  vary  from  time  to 
tin  I;,  but  thick  ncli  liquoring  parcels  with  a bright  in- 
XII,  lo-if,  ",  Inch  cream  over  when  cold,  are  always  in 
. ' 'lucst,  ( n).'ibia!)y  for  Ireland.  Fuiige-ut  Teas  ot  good 
flavour.'  with  grceiiisli  lufusud  leaf,  have  also 
neuii  in  dcuiand  for  i.V'we  time  past.  Oeylons  with 
tl-f  ■■:  dial .iclerislich  hav/.  0coJ’’'®dally  sold  at  higli 
rnti- 1,  !iiit  iiiiicSH  (in.-  qiialiiy  can  secured  this 
' i'  Of  li  riiientutioii  is  otiiigoious.  It  must  bs 
i-ored,  however,  that  a I'aucy  article  is  liabjo  to  meet  I 


with  capricious  sales,  as  in  the  case  of  Ceylon  greess. 
The  first  arrivals  of  these  were  particularly  choice, 
and  brought  exceptional  prices,  but  they  did  not 
appear  to  meet  the  public  taste  generally,  and  later 
shipments  were  very  difficult  of  sale.  Teas  with  good 
leal  are  likely  to  be  in  favour,  being  used  more  freely 
by  the  large  blender.s  than  Broken  Pekoes,  which  have 
been  somewhat  neglected  ucless  possessing  exceptional 
strength.  Lsafy  kinds  are  also  taken  for  export,  and 
the  demand  is  gradually  increasing.  Many  gardens 
now  send  large  breaks  of  200  packages  or  more, 
which  as  a rule  meet  with  spirited  competition, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Pekoe  Souchongs  wliich  are 
suitable  for  the  terminal  market.  Planters  would 
probably  find  it  worth  their  while  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
and  instead  of  making  so  many  breaks  to  go  in  tor 
three  leading  ones— viz.,  one  first-c'ass  Broken  Pekoe, 
Pi  koe,  and  Pekoe  Souchong,  instead  of  say,  two  Broken 
Pekoes  and  two  Pekoes — any  remaining  might  be 
classified  as  Broken  Tea  or  Pekoe  fanniugs,  and  occa- 
sionally an  oud  package  or  two  of  dust. 

Style  of  Package.— For  the  Home  Trade  full  chests 
are  ordinary  tunable,  though  many  buyers  prefer 
half-chests,  especially  for  export.  Leafy  kinds,  lor 
self-drinking,  often  sell  well  in  boxes,  but  to  avoid 
the  1 lb.  draft  they  should  be  under  28  lb.  gross. 

Bulking  and  Packing. — A large  quantity  ot  factory- 
bulked  Tea  has  cume  to  hand,  and  as  more  care 
has  been  displayed  in  filling  the  chests,  to  as  to  avoid 
ernthing  the  leaf  when  treading  in  the  last  few  pounos 
and  thus  altering  its  colour,  they  bave  been  in  favour 
with  the  Trade;  while  exporters  prefer  them,  as  they 
can  re-ship  them  without  the  leads  being  cut.  The 
tares  must  not,  however,  vary  more  than  2 lb.  in  each 
break,  otherwise  every  package  is  turned  out  by  the 
Customs  authorities  for  separate  tare.  By  attention  to 
the  scale  on  which  the  warehouse  charges  are  at  pre- 
sent based,  a considerable  saving  may  often  be  effected; 
as,  for  example,  chests  weighing  199  lb.  gross,  are  not 
charged  more  than  those  of  160  lb.  Half  chests  weighing 
89  lb.  gross,  not  more  than  tho--e  of  80  Ih.  Boxes 
weighing  28  lb.  gross  not  mure  thaul7ib. 

Marking, — We  would  again  point  out  the  objection 
which  exists  to  marking  either  weight  or  tare  on  the 
packages,  the  name  ot  garden,  description  of  tea  and 
chest  number  being  all  that  is  necessary. 

Analysis  cp  Oecp. — The  India  crop  ofl890  has,  taken 
as  a whole,  been  good,  though  from  time  to  time  quality 
has  shown  considerable  ffuotuations.  Some  oi  the 
Darjeelings  have  been  of  exceptionally  fine  flavour, 
while  other  invoices  from  the  same  garden  have  been 
much  inferior,  no  doubt  due  to  climatic  influence.  This 
has  also  bean  more  or  less  the  case  with  the  Assams, 
but  gen  rally  the  quality  improved  as  the  season 
advanced.  Dooars  at  times  have  been  desirable  and 
chiefly  of  a useful  quality.  Caebars  and  Sylhe  s were 
of  ordinary  character  at  first,  though  later  shipments 
shewed  some  improvement.  Kangras  and  Kumaons 
bave  throughout  the  season  been  disappointing  in  the 
cup,  with  the  exception  of  a few  invoices  ot  each 
mark,  they  evidently,  like  the  Darjeelings,  having  been 
affected  by  the  inclement  weather.  Although  some 
ot  the  Travancores  bave  been  of  good  strength  and 
flavour,  the  average  of  many  gardens  is  low.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  dry  leaf  might  olten  be  improved,  and 
no  doubt  this  will  bo  remedied  as  the  out-iurr  in- 
creases. Not  BO  much  variation  in  the  quality  of  ■.  eylons 
has  been  noticeable  as  in  former  years ; the  crop, 
though  a vtry  useful  one,  has  been  rather  deficient 
in  choice  parce  s.  The  general  result  should  be  satis- 
factory to  garden  proprietors,  as  although  during  a great 
portion  ot  the  season  exchange  has  been  high,  they  have 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  India,  suffered  from  a diminution 
ill  out. put  through  the  early  setting  in  of  cold  weather. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  also  acted  as  a salutary 
check  on  the  shipment  ot  common  China  Congous. 
As  previously  noted,  the  general  quality  of  Javas 
has  shewn  a distinct  improvement  in  consequenoe  ot 
the  plants  raised  from  Assam  seed  becoming  more 
developed,  so  that  in  many  cases  they  are  similar, 
to  Teas  of  India  growth.  Although  the  total  aver- 
age price  is  still  rather  low,  that  obtained  for  the 
produce  of  several  estates  is  very  good,  ranging  from 
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COCONUT  VERSUS  PALMIEAII. 

Europoau  planters  and  native  planters  too  who  more 
readily  copy  the  faults  of  their  European  guides  than 
follow  their  virtues,  cut  down  the  palmirah  to  make 
room  for  the  coconut.  This  is  a senseless  procedure. 
First  because  no  other  tree  that  grows  high  can  ever 
injure  the  coconut  trees,  unless  it  shuts  out  air  and 
light.  Oo  the  contrary  it  protects  the  coconut  trees 
from  the  effects  of  the  frequent  droughts  to  which  the 
Paohohillapalli  district  is  liable,  if  its  leaves  or  branches 
are  lopped  off  from  time  to  time,  when  they  show  a 
tendency  to  obstruct  air  and  light.  The  palmirah  and 
the  margosa  are  more  conducive  to  the  growth,  pre- 
servation and  fructification  of  the  coconut  trees  than 
inimical  to  them.  Secondly,  because  sixteen  palmirah 
tte-'S  can  very  well  stand  in  the  space  occupied  by  one 
coconut  plant.  Eejeoting  eight  of  these  as  male  trees, 
we  have  600  female  trees  per  acre.  Bach  female  tree 
yields  on  an  average  6 cents  per  annum,  i.  e.,  R36  per 
acre.  We  get  these  R36  per  acre  without  sewing, 
transplanting,  fencing,  watering,  watching,  digging, 
manuring,  picking,  peeling,  drying,  weighing,  carting 
etc.,  all  which  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  the  coconut  and  this  something,  after 
deducting  all  expenses,  can  never  exceed  1120  per  acre 
in  this  district. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  interest  of  the  capital 
laid  out  in  the  purch  ise  of  the  coconut  estate,  theE20 
will  come  down  to  RIO.  But  it  we  take  into  account 
the  interest  of  the  money  laid  out  in  the  raising  of  the 
coconut  trees,  the  industry  will  be  found  to  entail  a 
dead  loss  of  R30  or  40  per  acre  per  annum.  There  is 
not  a single  estate  in  this  district,  bui  has  changed  four 
or  five  hands,  the  last  purchaser  paying  not  more  than 
one-filth  or  one-sixth  of  the  original  cost  of  plant- 
ing up  the  estate  with  coconut. 

If  the  palmirah  ba  utilised  for  treacle,  the  male 
trees  will  a*so  become  available  and  the  income  per  acre 
will  be  raised  toR72  per  annum. 

It  is  usually  said  ihatthe  palmirah  takes  a long  time 
to  bear.  If  the  a tention  paid  to  the  coconut  be  paid 
to  the  palmirah,  it  will  coma  into  bearing  at  the  same 
age  at  which  the  coconut  does,  i.  20  years.  People 
say  that  the  coconut  tree  bears  at  so  early  an  age  as  4. 
This  is  true  in  exceptional  cases.  But  I will  not  alter 
my  limit  of  20  years,  unless  one  who  has  actually 
planted  a coconut  estate  demonstrates  to  me  that  its 
income  covered  its  own  current  working  expenses 
before  its  20th  year.  I won’t  ask  him  to  include  the 
interest  Of  the  capital  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  the 
land  or  in  the  various  operations  from  the  time  the 
trees  were  planted  to  the  time  of  their  coming  into  full 
bearing.  If  these  were  included,  no  coconut  estate 
would  be  found  paying  in  this  district.  _ 

The  average  age  of  the  coconut  tree  is  60  years,  that 
of  the  palmirah  is  over  100.  When  the  latter  dies 
through  accident  or  exhaustion,  the  trunk  is  worth 
from  25  cents  to  one  rupee,  if  not  more.  When  the 
former  dies,  you  requite  at  least  5 oeuts  to  cut  it  down 
or  burn  it. 

The  palmirah  cannot  ba  choked  out  of  existence  by 
any  foreign  vegetation,  but  the  coconut  can  be  anil 
always  is.  The  palmirah  sows  itself,  but  the  coconut 
dot  s aud  cannot.  The  palmirah  like  the  coconut  has 
many  enemies,  such  as  oattle,  beetle,  drought,  light- 
ning, oyclones  etc.,  but  the  palmirah  withstands  them 
much  better  than  the  coconut.  It  is  a pity  that  the 
pioneers  of  planting  did  not  plant  palmirabs  rather  than 
coconuts  in  this  peninsula. — Com. — Jaffna  “ Patriot.” 


DEATH  OF  THE  VICTORIA  REGIA  AT 
THE  GORDON  GARDENS. 

Our  morning  contemporary  has  the  following 
Death  of  the  “Victouia  Regia.” — This  beautiful 
aquatic  plant,  which  was  brought  from  Madras  and 
placed  in  the  lower  fountain  basin  in  the  Gordon 
Gardens,  appeared  to  thrive  at  first.  Afterwards, 
however,  it  seemed  to  be  affected  by  sun  and  wind, 
and  its  large  round  leaves  curled  up.  A cadjau  screen 
was  put  up  on  one  side,  but  that  aocomplished  nothing, 
for  at  last  the  Victoria  regia  has  died,  and  the 
remaiuB  have  been  removed, 


With  reference  to  the  above  a correspondent  writes  to 
us  : — “I  annex  an  extract  from  ‘Firmingar’s  Manual 
of  Gardening  ' which  may  account  for  the  demise 
of  this  plant,  if  no  other  cause  has  been  discovered. 

I have  not  been  to  look  at  the  plant  myself  for 
some  time,”  The  extract  is  as  follows  : — 

“ V.  regia. — The  plant  is  found  not  to  exist  more 
than  two  years,  when  its  place  must  be  supplied  by 
a fresh  one  raised  from  seed,  which  in  the  vicinity 
of  Calcutta  it  bears  abundantly.  It  the  seeds  have 
to  be  conveyed  to  a long  dittance,  it  has  been  found 
that  they  will  only  retain  their  vitality  by  being  kept 

in  phials  of  pure  water The  seeds  are 

sometimes  very  long  in  germinating.”  (‘“  Firminger’a 
Manual  of  Gardening  for  Bengal  and  Upper  India,” 
4th  Ed.,  Part  IV,  page  449.) 

O" 

Bioguaphical  Index  of  British  and  Irish 
Botanists. — From  the  list  of  those  iiublished 
in  the  Journal  of  Botany  for  January,  we  extract  the 
following  as  being  interesting  to  horticulturists; — 

“ Thwaites,  George  Henry  Kendrick  (1811-1882); 
b.  Bristol,  1811 ; d.  Kandy,  Ceylon,  Sept.  11.  1832. 
Ph.D.  F.L.S.,  1854.  F.R.S.  C.M.G.,  1878.  Local 
Sec.  Bot.  Soc.  Lond.,  1839.  Lectured  at  Bristol, 

1846.  Superintendent,  Peradeniya  Bot.  Gard.,  1849; 
Director,  1857-1880.  Oontrib.  Bristol  list  to  Top.  Bot. 
and  to  ‘PhytoL’ from  1841.  ‘BnumeratioPl.  Zeylanise,’ 
1858-64.  Described  Basygloia  amorpha  for  Eng.  Bot. 
(2941).  Pritz  318;  Jacks.  612;  R.  S.  C.  v.  939;  Proc. 
Linn.  Soc.  1882-83,  43;  Gard.  Chron.  1874,  438,  with 
portr.;  1882,  ii.,  505;  ‘Athenaeum,’  1882,500.  Portr. 
Kew.  Thwaitesia,  Montague.  Kendrickia,  Hook  f. 
— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

The  Ginseng  Trade  in  Canada. — Ginseng,  the 
root  of  Panax  quinquefolia,  var.  Selimseng,  is  well 
known  as  a valuable  medicinal  product  of  China, 
Manchuria,  and  Corea.  A kind  of  Ginseng,  P.  quiu- 
quefolia  proper,  is  also  grown  in  America,  and  the 
root  exported  thence  to  China,  but  this  industry  has 
of  late  years  much  declined.  Under  the  title,  how- 
ever, of  ‘‘  The  Revival  of  an  Old  Canadian  Industry,” 
our  contemporary  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  has  the 
following ; — “ Ginseng,  the  drug  par  excellence  of 
Chinese  Materia  Medica,  was  formerly  extensively 
collected  and  dried  in  Canada.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  articles  of  commerce  exported  from  Canada  after 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  for  a time  considered  hardly 
less  important  than  the  fur  trade.  This  plant  was 
discovered  growing  near  Lachine,  by  the  Jesuit  Lafi- 
tan,  in  1716.  He  had  learned  of  its  value  as  a medi- 
cine in  China,  and  a Company  was  formed  for  its  ex- 
port to  China,  Tartary,  and  Japan.  When  first  in- 
troduced, the  price  at  Quebec  was  from  30  to  40  dollars 
(or  cents)  per  lb,  and  anyone  was  permitted  to  sell  the 
plant.  But  in  1751,  the  Company  obtained  a monopoly, 
and  excluded  all  others  from  the  trade.  The  price  rose 
to  12  livres,  and  at  one  period  even  to  33  livers  per  lb. 
As  the  demand  for  the  plant  increased,  the  care  with 
which  it  was  obtained  and  prepared  was  relaxed.  It 
was  gathered  out  of  season,  and  dried  imperfectly  be- 
fore it  was  ripe.  Under  these  circiunstances  Canadian 
Ginseng  soon  lost  its  reputation  in  China,  but  during 
the  time  when  the  drug  realised  high  values,  agricul- 
ture was  neglected  altogether  in  some  localities,  the 
entire  attention  of  the  inhabitants  being  given  to  the 
collection  of  Ginseng,  with  the  result  that  in  some 
parts  of  Canada  the  plant  entirely  disappeared.  When 
the  trade  was  at  its  maximum  in  1752,  the  value  ex- 
ported was  about  500,000  livres  per  annum,  but  two 
years  later  it  had  sunk  to  33,000  li\Tes.  The  Company 
then  ceased  to  purchase  the  plant,  and  the  trade 
entirely  disappeared.  All  that  remained  of  it  was  a 
proverb  among  the  people,  when  speaking  of  some 
matter  having  failed,  that  it  had  come  to  nothing  as 
the  ginseng,  C’est  iombe  le  Ginsong.  It  is  a strange 
fact,  that  the  word  Ginspng  has  the  same  meaning 
both  in  the  Chinese  and  Iroquois  languages.  At 
present  Ginseng  gathering  is  again  becoming  a large 
industry  in  Canada,  the  root  being  collected  for  sale 
to  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States.’ 
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COCOA  AND  ITS  CULTIVATION,  AND  THE 
PEEPAEATION  OF  CHOCOLATE. 

The  cocoa  tree  is  very  common  in  the  warm  regions 
of  America,  but  since  the  conquest  it  has  heen 
cultivated  in  Mexico,  in  Guatemela,  and  Nicaragua. 
Under  the  kingship  of  Montezuma,  the  Spaniards 
transported  this  tree  to  the  Canaries,  to  the  littoral 
of  Venezuela,  to  the  Antilles.  The  cocoa  tree  re- 
quires a rich  soil,  deep  and  damp.  Nothing  suits 
it  better  than  a grubbed-up  forest.  All  the  plantations 
are  similar ; shady  localities,  at  a short  distance 
from  the  sea  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  When  a 
piece  of  land  is  selected  as  fit  for  the  cultivation, 
a commencement  is  made  by  assuring  a system  of 
shade.  If  it  is  to  be  cubbed  up,  the  trees  which  have 
been  stripped  are  left  standing,  or  else  there  are 
planted  some  shrubs  of  rapid  growth,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Erythrina  umhrosa  (bonana  tree.)  To 
the  South  of  the  Equator,  in  the  province  of 
Guayaquil,  the  planting  is  done  directly  by  seeds, 
while  in  Venezuela  they  are  planted  out  as  seed- 
lings, in  the  latter  case  every  precaution  being  taken 
to  protect  the  young  plant  against  the  sun’s  rays. 
The  seeds  germinate  in  eight  or  ten  days ; in  the 
second  year  the  cocoa  tree  reaches  a height  of  about 
a yard,  and  it  is  then  that  it  is  topped.  The  tree 
generally  flowers  at  the  age  of  about  thirty  months, 
when  climatic  conditions  are  favourable.  There  are 
few  plants,  the  flowers  of  which  are  so  small,  and 
especially  so  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  The  flowers  do  not  appear  separately,  but  in 
bouquets,  on  the  same  stem,  at  all  elevations,  on  the 
mother  branches,  and  even  on  the  ligneous  roots 
running  along  the  surface  of  the  soil.  A gentleman, 
who  has  lately  studied  the  question,  in  his  researches 
on  the  constitution  of  the  cocoa  berry  and  on  the 
composition  of  chocolate,  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  as  to  the  distances  which  separate  the 
trees  and  the  care  brought  to  bear  on  their  cul- 
tivation. From  the  fall  of  the  flowers  to  maturity 
nearly  four  months  elapses.  The  fruit,  or  cabosse, 
is  divided  into  five  lobes;  its  weight  varies  from 
300  to  500  grammes.  The  seeds  which  are  taken 
from  the  fruit  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
during  the  night  they  are  raked  into  a heap  under 
a shed.  An  active  fermentation  soon  set  in,  which 
would  be  hru'tful  were  it  allowed  to  increase.  From 
100  kilogrammes  of  fresh  seeds  our  authority  has 
seen  45  to  50  kilogrammes  of  dry  and  vendable 
cocoa  extracted  on  a hacienda  in  Aragua.  A cocoa 
tree  which  has  attained  the  age  of  seven  to  eight 
years  annually  furnishes  an  average  of  o kilo.  72. 
At  Gigante,  in  Upper  Magdalena,  the  yield  is  about 
2 kilos.  The  cocoa  is  decorticated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  moderate  heat ; the  shell  having  become 
weak,  it  is  then  removed  by  the  winnowing.  In 
torrefication  the  berry  acquires,  like  that  of  coffee,  an 
odour,  due  to  a low  proprotion  of  a volatil^rinciple. 
This  is  the  aroma  perceived  in  chocolate.  The  cocoa 
berries  are  rich  in  nutritive  principles.  Independently 
of  a strong  dose  of  fatty  matter,  they  also  contain 
azoted  substances,  similar  to  albumen  and  caseine, 
theobromine  and  compounds  of  ternary  composition, 
these  elements  necessarily  varying  in  quantity  according 
to  the  place  of  growth.  Numerous  analyses  have 
been  made  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  an  examination  of 
cocoa,  coming  from  Trindad: — Butter,  starch,  theo- 
bromine, asparagine,  albumen,  gum  giving  mucic  acid- 
tartaric  acid  free  and  combined,  soluble  cellulose, 
and  matters  of  an  indeterminate  nature.  As  is  well 
known,  decorticated  cocoa  slightly  roasted,  and 
separated  from  the  seeds,  is  the  basis  of  chocolate. 
In  the  products  of  French  factories,  there  have 
been  found  in  chocolate  from  55  to  59  per 
cent  of  sugar;  in  Spanish  products,  40  to  53 
per  cent.  In  chocolates  honestly  prepared  only 
cocoa  and  sugar  should  bo  present,  too  lai^e  a 
quantity  of  the  latter  weakening  tlie  quality.  Thus, 
the  gentleman  from  whom  quotations  have  already 
been  given,  when  about  to  start  on  a long  journey 
in  limcrica,  procured  a prcparivtiou  o£  80  parts  of 


cocoa  and  20  parts  of  sugar 

, a composition  repre- 

sented  by: — 
Sugar- 

Parts. 
. . 20 

Butter 

. . 10 

Albumen 

. . 41 

Phosphates 

3 

Other  matters  . . 

. . 26 

100 

This  was  a useful  addition  to  the  ration  which 

consisted  of  meat  dried  in 

the  air  (tassajo),  maize 

biscuits,  or  cassava  cakes. 

The  Mexicans  made  a 

paste  with  cocoa  which  they  called  chocolate,  in 
which  they  mixed  a little  maize.  Up  to  the  sixteenth 
century  travellers  differed  widely  in  their  opinions 
as  to  chocolate.  Acosta  considered  from  a prejudiced 
point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  Cortes  probably 
exaggerated  the  value  when  he  pretended  that  by  drink- 
ing a cup  one  could  march  throughout  the  whole 
day  without  taking  any  other  nourishment.  In  France, 
the  new  drink  had  its  partisans  and  its  detractors. 
Madame  de  S6vign6,  in  a letter  to  her  daughter  said 
“I  have  wished  to  reconcile  myself  with  chocolate; 
I take  it  in  the  afternoon  to  digest  my  dinner,  with 
a view  to  supping  well,  and  I take  it  to  nourish 
myself,  and  in  order  to  fast  till  the  evening;  it 
has  brought  about  the  effects  I wished;  that  is 
why  I find  it  pleasant;  it  acts  according  to  the 
intention.” 

Chocolate  in  its  small  volume  contains  a large 
portion  of  alimentary  matters.  Humboldt  says  that 
it  has  been  truly  remarked  that  in  Africa  rice,  gum, 
and  shea  butter  aid  men  traversing  the  desert ; and 
in  the  New  World,  he  adds,  chocolate  and  maize 
flour  render  accessible  to  him  the  plateaux  of  the 
Andes  and  the  vast  forest.  By  the  addition  of  albumen, 
fat,  of  the  congeners  of  sugars,  and  the  presence  of 
phosphates,  cocoa  recalls  the  composition  of  milk, 
the  type  according  to  Front,  of  every  nutritive 
regimen.  Having  arrived  at  a certain  stage  of 
civilisation,  man  frequently  adopted  into  his  food 
plants  which  acted  on  his  organism  in  the  manner 
of  fermented  drinks.  Like  wine  taken  in  proper 
quantities,  these  aliments  favoured  digestion,  im- 
proved the  memory,  exalted  the  imagination,  and 
developed  a feeling  of  well-being  without  giving  place 
to  a hurtful  reaction  so  often  the  case  in  the-  abuse 
of  alcoholic  drinks. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  human  races,  separated  by 
the  greatest  distances  and  never  having  had  any 
communication  the  one  with  the  other,  prepare,  with 
certain  vegetables,  exciting  drinks,  such,  for  instance, 
as  tea  in  China,  coffee  in  Arabia,  cocoa  in  Peru,  mate 
in  Paraguay,  cocoa  in  Mexico,  utilising  either  the 
leaves  or  the  seeds  of  plant  of  which  the  seeds  of 
plants  of  the  botanical  species  have  no  analogy,  but 
which,  despite  this  difference  of  natural  source, 
exercise  a similar  action  on  the  nervous  system 
and  on  digestion.  The  reason  is  that  there  are  in 
these  different  plants  substances  possessing  the  con- 
stitution of  alkaloids,  and  endowed  with  similar  pro- 
perties; that  is,  cafeine  in  the  leaves  of  tea  plant, 
of  mate  and  in  coffee,  cocaine  in  the  leaves  of 
coca;  and  theobromine  in  the  berries  of  the  cocoa 
tree.  Thus  the  Chinaman,  the  Arab,  the  Peruvian, 
the  Paraguayan  Indian,  the  Inca,  and  the  Atzec 
were  under  the  influence  of  a similar  agent  when 
they  had  taken  their  habitual  drink. — IrManGroecr. 

[This  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  the  “ The 
Indian  Grocer  ” ? — Bn.  T.  A.] 

^ 

Coffee  in  Bbazil. — The  following  communica- 
tion, addressed  to  the  Jornal  do  Commercio  of 
this  city,  was  published  in  that  paper  on  the  6th 
instant: — “ I have  seen  in  the  Jornal  do  Commercio 
an  item  taken  from  the  Rio  Noveme.  of  Eio  Novo, 
in  regard  to  the  cofiee  crop  of  that  municipal 
district.  From  the  observations  I have  made  of 
the  heavy  flowering  in  the  north  of  S.  PaUlo,  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  trees  will  not  produce 
more  than  half  the  crop  that  flowering  seems  to 
promise,” — Rio  News,  Feb.  10th, 
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KOLA;  WHAT  IS  IT? 


Br  Thomas  Chbisiy,  F.I.S. 

Having  been  consultad  by  several  gentlemen  who 
are  manufacturers  as  to  the  best  way  of  administering 
kola  and  introducing  it  amongst  workmen,  I thought 
it  would  interest  you  if  I furnished  you  with  a copy 
of  my  reply. 

It  is  well  known  that  intoxication  or  drunkenness 
may  be  produced  from  several  causes,  one  may  be 
the  craving  for  drink  from  overwork,  or  from  indiges- 
tion, or  trom  pain  ; and  in  old  times  it  used  to  arise 
from  sitting  in  the  public-house  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do: ; but  in  the  i)resent  age  of  newspapers 
and  the  a Ivance  in  education,  a very  large  number 
of  psople  who  used  to  drink  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do  now  have  not  this  excuse,  therefore  it  is 
easier  to  at'ack  the  causes  enumerated.  It  has  been 
found  that  kola  his  an  extraordinary  effect  on  beer 
and  spirits,  and  large  bottling  establishments,  where 
the  “ends’’  of  the  casks  have  been  drawn  down  as 
low  as  it  was  thought  safe,  the  thick  residue  has  bean 
emptied  into  large  casks,  and  a small  quantity  of  kola 
stirred  round,  and  in  quite  a short  time  it  has  cleared 
the  beer  to  such  an  extent  ihat  nearly  tlie  whole 
quantity  could  be  bottled  off  without  in  any  way  im- 
pairing its  keeping  qualities. 

At  the  Liunean  Society  we  had  the  evidence  put 
before  us  Irom  gentlemen  living  in  the  West  Indies 
of  what  they  had  repeatedly  witnessed,  viz,,  that  men 
who  are  insensibly  intoxicated  are  by  the  use  of  kola 
restored  in  a very  short  space  of  time  to  sobriety  ; 
a bad  headache,  produced  perhaps  by  now  spirit,  is 
acted  on  in  a very  short  space  of  time,  but  what  is  of 
more  importance  is  this,  that  the  craving  for  drink 
is  at  first  sa'pendod,  then  stops,  and  a more  healthy 
state  of  the  system  follows;  bodily  exercise  is  enjoyed, 
and  the  mind  appears  bright. 

No  more  tliau  the  owner  of  a mill  or  factory  regrets 
the  loss  of  the  assistance  of  his  manager  or  best 
workmen  from  intemperance,  and  to  my  knowledge 
the  most  happy  results  have  ensued  from  kola  in  some 
form  or  another  being  used.  When  the  head  of  a family 
brightens  up  he  infuses  a hcalty  tone  to  all  around 
him. 

In  the  y<  ar  1520  cocoa  was  introduced,  and  it  got 
better  known  about  1659.  I do  not  propose  to  go 
info  the  merits  of  this  fruit.  Suffice  it  to  say  it 
contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  butter,  which  has  to 
be  extracted  or  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of 
starch  before  it  can  be  used  as  abeveiage,  or  it  would 
produce  indigestion. 

With  tea  the  relief  to  a werry  body  is  very  tem- 
porary, and  for  a bruin-werker  tlie  tannin  sorely 
troubles  those  who  use  it  ns  the  most  convenient  form 
of  stimulaut. 

Coft'ee,  pure  and  of  good  quality,  well  made,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  rarities,  and  few  things  are  more 
adulterated  before  it  reaches  the  consumer.  Kola  is 
consumed  by  a large  number  of  the  African  i^ribes, 
and  reports  sent  home  lately  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment showed  that  those  labourers  who  took  it  as  food 
could  do  double  as  much  work  in  one  day  as  those 
who  did  not.  The  reports  in  the  Press  have  been  so 
ample  that  I only  desire  to  qu  jte  instai  ces  that  have 
come  lately  to  my  knowledge.  I am  very  proud  of 
having  been  the  introducer  of  this  valuablo  food, 
and  my  reticence  on  the  subject  will  be  appreci  ited. 
Many  of  the  most  wonderful  records  of  cycling 
against  time  have  been  chronicled  as  largely  clue  to 
the  use  of  kola.  The  ridcis  say  that  though  the 
e.xerfion  of  tlie  bo.iy  was  at  the  utmost  stretch,  still 
the  bead  and  brain  were  clear  and  th  1 phys'cal  powers 
were  stiengthenrd.  Even  a sinill  ciuamity  of  kola 
hid  a magical  effect  ; it  appeared  to  be  as  much  a 
tonic  as  an  anodyne  to  the  braiu,  and  whereas  only 
a few  minute.s  before  the  whole  of  the  machine  was 
as  laborious  to  work  as  the  treadmill  itself,  the  efforts 
of  the  rider  were  male  pleasurable  exercise,  ana  the 
desired  speed  was  attained  with  less  ex  rtion  and 
the  happiest  results,  sj  that  “ beating  the  record  " 
seemed  an  easy  matter.  There  was  no  sense  of  lassitude 
or  prostration,  but  instead  a cheerful  feeling  pervaded 


the  system ; a healthy  appetite  was  created  for  food, 
and  what  was  more  important,  it  was  digested  with 
a satisfaction  seldom  experienced  before. 

Daring  the  late  examioatioiio  many  ladies  felt  the 
usual  anxiety  to  surpass  the  “ lords  of  creation,  ’’ 
and  in  London  they  also  had  to  endure  the  thick 
atmosphere  from  the  fog  so  trying  to  delicate 
organisations.  I recommended  fathers  who  were  in 
despair  when  their  daughters  declared  that  they  must 
give  in,  to  try  kola,  bat  of  course  without  giving  any 
details  ns  to  what  it  was. 

In  certain  cases  they  took  it  for  breakfast,  and  then 
again  in  the  form  of  chocolate  for  lunch.  The  result 
was  a success,  and  sided  by  the  assistance  to  the  bodily 
and  mental  powers  thus  given,  the  highest  positions 
were  gained,  without  the  recurrence  of  headache  or 
nervousness. 

For  working  people  kola  is  prepared  in  the  form 
of  chocolate,  eo  that  it  canjbe  carried  in  the  pocket 
and  a small  piece  broken  off  and  eaten  when  the 
feeling  of  hunger,  thirst,  or  weariness  occurs.  It  acts 
in  a few  minutes.  A teaspoonful  of  kolatioa  at 
breakfast,  in  hot  water  or  milk,  or  even  alone,  is 
sufficient  for  a breakfast,  but  the  effect  lasts  for 
several  hours. 

Many  people  who  know  of  this  preparation  employ 
the  pure  kola  nut,  ground  to  a fine  powder.  This 
they  boil  with  milk,  but  it  is  an  acciuired  taste. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  a coloured  doctor 
informed  me  that  the  men  carrying  goods  for  sale  go 
away  from  the  coast  for  journeys  of  24  hours  ; all 
they  depend  upon  are  kola  nuts  and  water,  and  they 
bring  back  loads  of  goods  that  they  have  taken  in 
barter. 

In  Western  Africa  kola  nuts  have  even  taken  the 
place  or  rather  fill  the  place  of  a currency  in  some 
parts,  and  are  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives. 

I give  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  A.  E,  Floyer, 
F.  L.  s.,  an  intrepid  traveller  ; — “ I think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  kola  chocolate  is  a genuine  good 
thing.  I have  used  it  a ^eat  deal  lately,  and  I 
think  the  following  test  (which  I am  about  to  say, 
was  in  some  paints  involuntary)  conclusive.  I went 
into  the  hills  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  with  my 
shiksrri ; we  did  ten  hours’  very  severe  climbing,  much 
of  it  anxious  work,  in  the  dark ; we  slept  on  the 
rocks,  and  the  next  day  ten  hours’  more  very  severo 
climbing,  and  at  last  got  out  of  the  mountains.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  arrived  at  the  camp 
in  capital  spirits,  though  very  leg  weary.  Daring  these 
two  days  we  had  divided  between  us  four  biscuits, 
three  oranges,  and  three  tablets  of  kola  chocolate  ; 
practically  nothing  but  kola.  It  seems  to  have  no  ill 
effects,  nor  interferes  with  ordinary  stomach  arrange- 
ments or  with  sleep.  Half  a cake  at  10  a.ra.  and  the 
same  at  3 p.m.  and  you  can  wait  till  midnight  before 
you  lunch,  and  have  a good  appetite  when  you  get  it. 

I am  confident  that  its  extraordinary  properties  have 
only  to  be  generally  known  to  be  recognised  by  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  more  particularly  by 
persons  whoso  occupations  are  tuch  as  to  involve 
constant  and  sustained  employment  of  their  vital 
powers. — Cheshire  County  News. 


INSECTICIDES. 

The  following  notes  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Neal,  the  ento- 
mologist to  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Florida, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  be  found  of  interest: — 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  practical  eutomolgy  that 
has  shown  better  results  than  the  use  of  emulsions 
containing  kerosene  or  insoluble  poison  held  in 
suspension,  and  their  application  to  infected  plants  in 
a fine  spray  by  various  atomisers  and  spray  pumps. 
With  one  of  these  machines,  an  insecticide  can  ne 
brought  into  contact  with  the  insect,  and  its  feeding 
ground  thoroughly  impregnated  with  poison.  It  is 
needful  that  the  spray  be  very  fine,  and  that  it  be 
applied  with  force  to  reach  every  infected  part,  or  the 
hiding-places  of  insects.  For  cases  like  infected  build- 
ings, as  chicken-houses,  that  are  usually  very  difficult 
to  keep  clear  of  mites  and  tick-fleas,  the  spray 
of  carbolised  whitewash,  tobacco,  kerosene,  oil  of 
Tansy,  Ac.,  is  easily  applied. 
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I append  a few  formulas  that  have  been  tried 
and  found  to  be  valuable ; — 

I. — Solutions. 

1.  Tobacco,  1 lb. ; boiling  water,  3 gallons ; strain 
when  cool.  Very  effective  when  used  as  a spray 
against  flea-beetles,  lice,  aphides  (plant-lice),  and 
ticks. 

2.  Quassia-chips,  1 lb. ; boiling  water  3 gallons. 
This  very  bitter  solution  is  good  for  raevention  ra- 
ther than  cure.  Apply  as  a spray  to  Kose  bushes, 
and  to  kill  plant-lice. 

3.  Pyrethrum  ; 1 oz.  of  the  “Buhach”  powder 
added  to  2 gallons  of  cold  water  for  Cabbage,  Beets, 
Tobacco,  or  any  plant  used  for  food,  as  this  is 
not  poisonous. 

4.  London  Purple,  Paris  G-reen ; actively  poisonous. 
Use  1 lb.  of  the  poison  to  200  gallons  of  water  or 
other  solutions.  Dissolve  a little  flour  paste  in  the 
water  to  make  it  sticky.  Stir  frequently.  Applied 
to  trees,  it  is  a sure  cure  for  all  insect  plagues. 

5.  Bordeaux  Mixture. — This,  while  primarily  a 
fungicide,  has  some  good  qualties  as  an  insecti- 
cide. It  is  prepared  thus  : — 1 lb.  sulphate  of  copper, 
dissolve  in  1 gallon  of  hot  water  in  one  vessel  ; 
in  another,  1 lb.  rock  lime  is  slaked  in  li  gallon 
cold  water,  and,  when  cool,  pour  into  the  copper 
solution  and  strain  ; add  2 gallons  of  water,  and 
it  is  ready  for  use.  (Cook). 

6.  To  this,  add  London  Purple,  1 lb.  to  200  gal- 
lons of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  This  sprayed  over 
non-bearing  Grape  vines  or  Tomato  vines  not  in 
bloom,  &c.,  will  prevent  rot,  and  insect  life  as  well. 

7.  Soap. — 1 lb.  resin  soap  to  1 gallon  hot  water. 
This,  used  as  a spray,  is  often  a valuable  remedy 
for  the  attacks  of  small  and  soft  insects  ; in  fact 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  soft  scales,  when 
they  are  few.  It  should  be  often  used  to  get  the 
best  effect. 

8.  'Water  in  which  tar  has  been  placed  acquires 
some  value  as  an  insecticide. 

II.  Emulsions. 

1.  Stronger  Emulsion  of  Kerosene. — 4 lb.  soap, 
dissolve  in  1 gallon  hot  (boiling)  water ; remove 
from  the  fire,  and  add  2 gallons  kerosene  while  hot. 
Churn  with  a spray-pump  violently  till  the  oil  is 
emulsified  ; add  27  gallons  cold  water  for  use. 

2.  Weaker  emulsion  (Cook).-:^!  lb.  soap  dissolve 
in  2 gallons  hot  water  as  before,  but  add  only  5 
gallon  kerosene,  and  dilute  till  8 gallons  are  made. 
Adding  J pint  spirits  turpentine  to  No.  1,  increased 
its  stability  (Tracy).  Allowing  even  40  gallons  of  water 
to  be  added  to  1 gallon  of  the  emulsion,  and  sprayed 
on  Tomato  worms,  it  was  very  effective,  and  did 
not  injure  the  plant  in  the  least. 

3.  Emulsion  1. — Adding  2.  oz.  of  balsam  of  Fir 
with  the  kerosene  makes  an  emulsion  that  adheres 
better  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  is  slightly 
superior  to  No.  1 for  the  armoured  scales. 

4.  Using  emulsion  2,  only  substituting  the  same 
quantity  crude  carbolic  acid  for  kerosene,  is  espe- 
cially valuable  for  Oak  and  Pear  insects. 

5.  The  same  formula,  using  oil  of  Tansy  or  Sassa- 
fras 1 oz.  in  place  of  the  J gallon  kerosene,  is  effi- 
cacious for  roaches,  mites,  ticks,  bed-bugs,  and  pests. 

III.  Absenical,  Eesinous,  and  othek  Compounds, 
FOR  Sphayino. 

1.  To  kerosene  emulsion  No.  1 add  1 oz.  London 
Purple,  and  mix  well.  Biighly  recommended. 

2.  Resin  compound. — Caustic  soda,  1 lb. ; resin, 
8 lb. ; to  make  32  gallons  compound.  Dissolve  the 
soda  in  1 gallon  boiling  water;  take  out  half  ; add 
the  resin  slowly  to  the  remainder  and  boil,  stirring 
rapidly  ; when  dissolved,  add  slowly  the  part  taken 
out.  Dilute  till  it  will  pass  readily  through  a thin 
cloth,  which  should  be  always  done.  Dilute  before 
using,  to  32  gallons.  This  alone  is  very  valuable 
against  most  scales,  but  the  addition  of  2 oz.  London 
I'urple  makes  assurance  doubly  sure,  against  even 
the  dreaded  Icerya. 

3.  White  arsenic,  j lb. ; sal  soda.  Jib.;  water  ^ 
gallon;  boil  till  a solution  is  made,  then  dilute  to  a 
gallon.  One  quart  of  this  to  .'>0  gallons  resin  com- 
pound— use  on  Peach,  Cear,  and  Plum,  either  after 
fruit  is  gathered  or  just  as  bloom  has  fallen. 


IV.  Powders. 

1.  While  slaking  1 peck  fresh  lime,  add  1 quart 
of  kerosene,  sift  out  lumps ; apply  lightly  to  Cucum- 
bers, Melons,  and  Tomatos,  for  beetles  and  squash- 
bugs. 

2.  50  lb.  land  plaster,  mix  1 pint  crude  carbolic 
acid  ; sprinkle  over  leaves  and  Vines  for  aphides 
and  beetles. 

3.  Pyrethrum. — This,  the  powdered  flowers  of  the 
Pyrethrum,  when  fresh,  is  especially  valuable  if 
sprinkled  on  infected  leaves,  or  in  boxes,  drawers,  &c. 
House  flies  and  mosquitos  are  easily  subdued  by  clos- 
ing UX5  the  room  tightly  and  slowly  burning  in  it  a 
spoonful  of  the  powder.  It  is  slightly  narcotic,  but 
not  at  all  dangerous  to  human  life.  For  infected 
Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Celery,  and  the  like,  or  Tobacco,  it 
is  the  best  insecticide  we  have,  involving  no  danger  if 
eaten. 

4.  Tobacco. — This  insidious  narcotic  is  valuable  in 
the  destruction  of  plant-lice,  mites,  &c.  Applied  either 
as  a powder  or  by  its  fumes  it  often  is  quite  benefi- 
cial. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon,  like  chloroform,  is  highly 
volatile,  but  its  vapour,  unlike  that  of  chloroform,  is 
very  explosive.  Bins  and  corn  cribs  can  be  easily  rid 
of  ants,  weevil,  rats,  mice,  beetles,  &c.,  if  the  room  be 
made  air-tight,  and  occasionally  filled  from  the  top 
with  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

This  is  the  only  way  in  which  our  farmers  ever  will 
keep  Com,  Peas,  &c.,  from  insect  attacks, — Oardeners' 
Chronicle. 

C> 

Mb.  T.  S.  Andeeson,  of  the  Gartmore  Estate, 
inserts  this  adveitisemeut  in  the  Ceylon  papers  ; “Not 
having  sufficient  tea  from  which  to  supply  the  great 
demand  in  the  London  Market  for  Golden  Tip<,  I 
undertake  under  certain  conditions  and  for  a Ft  e of 
R125,  to  shew  Planters  how  to  prepare  the  same.  Tbe 
Tea,  so  prepared,  will  be  guaranted  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  of  Gartmore  Tea,  sold  in  Mincing  Lane  for 
£10  12  6 per  lb,  and  the  manufacture  to  cost  not 
more  than  25  ceni  s extra  per  lb.”  This  is  all  very  well, 
but  can  Mr.  Anderson  tell  us  (1)  to  what  extent  the 
value  of  the  rest  of  the  leaf  is  depreciated  by  plucking 
golden  tips  ; (2)  what  demand  there  is  in  London  for 
tea  at  £10-12-6  per  lb.  It  is  all  very  well  paying  a fee  of 
R125,  spoiling  the  bulk  of  your  tea,  increasing  the  cost 
of  manufacture  by  4 annas  to  find  that  when  h arrives 
in  the  London  Market  2s or  2a  64  per  lb.  is  the  outside 
it  will  realize,  which  will  probably  be  the  result  should 
any  large  consignments  of  Golden  Tips  be  made. — 
Madras  Times. 

The  Aetificial  Manuees,  &c.  (Adultehation) 
Bill,  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  read  a first  time  in  November,  but  which  has 
just  been  issued  in  a revised  form,  has  for  its  object 
the  better  prevention  of  frauds  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  artificial  manures  and  other  preparations 
for  agricultural  purposes.  This  it  proposes  to  attain 
by  making  it  compulsory,  in  all  sales  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  one  hundredweight  of  artificial  manure 
or  feeding  stuffs,  for  the  seller  to  deliver  to  the  pur- 
chaser a guaranteed  analysis  of  the  article  sold,  and 
by  making  misrepresentation  in  this  certificate  punish- 
able by  summary  process.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
carrying  out  of  the  law,  the  Bill  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  every  County  Council  of  “ one  or  more 
persons  possessing  competent  knowledge,  skill  and 
experience  as  analysts  of  artificial  manures  and  feed- 
ing stuffs  within  such  county,”  from  whom  purchasers 
will  be  entitled  to  obtain  an  analysis  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  5s.  All  appointments  of  these  analysts  -would  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  may  require  to  be  supplied  with  satisfactory 
proof  of  competence ; but  the  only  other  limitation  is 
that  no  person  shall  be  appointed  as  analyst  who  is 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  trade  or  manu- 
facture of  the  substances  he  may  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine. The  Board  of  Agriculture  would  also  be  em- 
powered to  authorise  a County  Council  for  a specified 
time  to  appoint  inspectors  to  obtain  and  deal  with 
samples  of  manures  and  food-stuffs  offered  for  sale  in 
a manner  corresponding  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sale 
of  Fopd  and  Drugs  Lc,\.—Qwdeners'  Chronicle. 
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QUININE  AND  JAVA  CINCHONA, 

Tho  market  value  of  quinine  has  now  cleclioed  to  a 
point  unprecedented  even  in  the  history  of  the  Fallen 
Drug.  Yet  in  Mincing  Lane  there  are  still  many  who, 
more  uuteaohable  than  the  Bourbon  kings,  appear  to 
have  learnt  nothing,  and  forgotten  all  of  its  previous 
commercial  history.  Every  other  man  ono  meets,  no 
matter  how  ludicrously  his  forecasts  have  been  falsified 
in  the  past,  still  clings  to  his  own  pet  theory  on  the 
subject  of  the  future  of  the  quinine  market,  »nrl  the 
number  of  those  who,  with  “Athena's  wisest  son,” 
are  frank  enough  to  admit  “ all  that  they  know  is, 
nothing  can  be  dona,”  seems  scarcely  greater  than  that 
of  the  just  men  in  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

A favourite  assertion  just  at  present  is  that  the 
price  of  quinine  fluctuates  altogether  independently  of 
the  movements  of  cinohona  bark,  that,  in  fact,  the 
two  articles  now  revolve  in  different  spheres. 
We  i^re  no  adherents  to  that  theory.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  more  than  once  stated  our 
view  that  tho  natural  causes  which  have  operated 
to  depress  both  cinchona  bark  and  its  derivatives  have 
been  assisted  by  the  unwise  contracts  made  by  certain 
Java  planters  with  Continental  quinine  manufacturers 
of  a speculative  turn  of  mind.  Full  particulars  of 
these  contracts  were  published  in  this  journal  last 
year,  and  their  substantial  accuracy  stands  unchallen- 
ged. A variety  of  minor  causes,  such  as  the  condition 
of  tho  money  market,  the  avowed,  if  unintelligible, 
policy  of  at  least  one  of  the  English  manufacturers 
to  depress  quinine,  and  so  forth,  have  accentuated  the 
state  of  limpness  from  which  that  drug  is  now  suffer- 
ing, but  we  sec  no  reason  to  alter  our  opinion  that  the 
primary  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  quinine  lies  iu  the 
excess  of  the  bark  supply,  and  that  a curtailment  of 
the  production  of  cinchona  must  precede  any  lasting 
improvement  iu  the  quinine  market.  So  far  as  Ceylon 
is  concerned  the  output  of  bark  is  already  visibly  dwind- 
ling away,  and  will  continue  to  lose  importance  year  by 
year  as  a factor  m tho  calculations  cf  the  quinine 
dealer.  The  official  export  figures,  which  wo  quote 
below,  are  eloquent  on  this  point: — 

Ceylon  Expokt.s. 

1836  1887  18»8  1889  1890 

lb,  lb,  lb.  lb.  lb. 

14,675,663  12,805.003  12,482,817  9,455,641  8,779,140 

The  displacement  of  Ceylon  by  Java,  as  the  centre  o* 
cinohona  production,  is  now  as  much  au  accomplished 
fact  as  the  dethronement  of  Chinese  by  Ceylon  and 
Indian  teas  in  the  British  markets.  Until  1890  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  Java  would  ever  gain  the  mastery 
of  the  cinchona  market.  But  in  that  year  4J  million 
ounces  of  quinine  in  the  bark  were  sold  by  public 
auction  iu  Amsterdam  against  4 million  ounces  disposed 
of  at  the  cinchona  sales  in  London.  That  fact  marks 
the  commencement,  of  the  era  of  a Dutch  supremacy  in 
the  cinchona  market.  There  is  uo  use  whatever  blink- 
ing it,  however  unpalatable  it  may  be  to  Loudon 
importers  and  brokers  ; and  if  the  recognition  of  it 
should  lead  to  the  exercise  of  greater  care  and  dis- 
crimination by  the  Ceylon  planters,  and  the  mederui- 
sation  of  London  sale  methods,  our  present  lo.ss  may 
prove  our  fnturo  gain.  We  are  induced  to  make  these 
observations  apropos  of  the  aunnal  report  of  the  Soeka- 
boemi  (.Java)  Agricultural  Association,  just  published. 
From  this  report,  which  is  compiled  with  thu  greatest 
possaible  care,  and  forms  a valuable  guide  to  those  inter- 
ested in  tho  progress  of  oinchona,  it  appears  that  tho 
total  crop  of  Java  cinchona,  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, iu  1890  was  3 million  kilos.  Tho  estimated 
crop  for  1891  is  34  million  kilos.  Tho  average  equi- 
valent of  sulphate  of  quinine  iu  the  bark  was  3 94 
per  cent,  last  year,  and  is  estimutod  at  4'07  per  cent, 
for  1891.  The  total  quinine  yield  of  the  Java  manu- 
facturer’s bark  of  1890  was  120,000  kilos,  lully  one- 
half  of  the  world's  estimated  consumption.  This  year 
it  will  be  140,000  kilos.,  or  about  four-'-oveutbs  of  the 
world’s  estimated  consumption  for  1891.  Wc  have 
tested  two  former  estimates  pnbliabed  by  the  As- 
sociation ill  1890  and  1889,  and  iu  eaoli  case  found  them 
to  bo  somewhat  below  tho  actual  yield.  Tuere 
IS  therefore  no  reason  to  believe  that  tho  estimated 
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figures  for  1891  are  exaggerated.  There  are  now  114 
known  cinchona  plantatkns  iu  Java — iu  1889  there  were 
115 — and  cf  these  only  30  neglected  to  send  full 
particulars  of  their  cultivation  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Association.  Fifteen  plantations  wilt  yield  uo  crop  at 
all  this  year,  mostly  because  the  trees  are  as  yet  too 
young,  and  only  four  or  five  are  reported  to  have  been 
“ abaucioued  ” or  “ uprooted.”  The  facts  are  that,  in  spite 
of  lour  or  five  seasons  of  starvation  prices,  the  number 
of  cinchona  plantations  in  Java  has  not  lesseued.  In  1888 
thero  were  10,622  bouws  (1  bouw  = IJ  acre)  under  cin- 
chona in  Java,  iu  1890  tlieie  were  I8,lii6  bouws.  Another 
fact  worthy  of  oonsiaeration  is  the  existence  of  a tend- 
ency to  a decUno  in  productivity  in  the  larger  plantations. 
Thus,  the  nina  largest  estates  on  the  island,  including 
the  Government  plantations,  yielded  a crop  of  1,168,156 
kilos,  bark  in  1890,  but  they  only  estimate  their  ouput 
fur  1891  at  912,000  kilos.  The  Government  plaiua- 
tions  produced  only  240,000  kilos,  bark  last  year,  instead 
of  au  estimated  yield  of  300,000  kilos.  This  yield 
included  95,000  kilos,  iihannaceutical  bark.  But  the 
reduced  output  was  nut  owing  to  natural  causes  so 
much  as  to  partial  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the 
private  planters  that  the  Government  gardens  should 
temporarily  cease  to  put  forth  their  full  strength,  and 
thus  help  them  to  tide  over  a bad  season.  TheiesuU 
of  this  accommodation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is 
that  they  will  have  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  in  1891 
and  tho  succeeding  years.  Hence  their  output  tor 
1891  is  estimated  at  212,000  kilcs.  manufacturing,  and 
150,000  kilos,  pharmaceutical  bark.  Two  other  possible 
portents  of  things  to  come  lie  in  the  facts  that  nearly 
all  the  medium-sized  plantations  in  the  western  cin- 
chona districts  of  Java  are  anticipating  a considerable 
incica  e in  their  output,  and  that  tho  figures  deuoting 
their  area  under  ciuchona  cultivation  point  to  a further 
decided  increase  in  the  near  future.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  nino  principal  plantations  alluded  to  above.  They  are 
among  the  oldest  iu  the  island,  and  their  bark  is  the 
beat  known  in  the  markets.  Their  total  area  under  cin- 
chuna  covers  3,687  bouws,  and  their  yield  of  dry  ba-  k iu 
1890  has  been  about  317  kilos,  bark  per  bouw.  Now 
select  nine  other  typical  plantations  from  among  the 
laige  number  of  those  which  have  not  yet  attained  their 
full  producing  power.  These  nine  plantations  cover  an 
aggregate  of  3,747  bouws.  In  1890  they  produced  46,400 
kilos,  bark  or  about  124  kilos,  per  bouw.  In  1891  they 
are  estimated  to  produce  536,000  kilos.,  or  143  kilos,  per 
bouw.  When  they  sh  ill  have  attained  the  ripeness  and 
producing  power  (317  kilos,  per  bouw)  of  the  nine  most 
fully  matured  estates  iu  the  island,  they  ought  to  pro- 
dtico  3,187,799  kilos.  These  figures  do  not  look  as  if  the 
supply  of  bark  from  Java  is  about  to  dwindleaway.  Yet, 
iu  spite  of  the  tale  they  tell,  a number  of  Mincing  Lane 
people  affect  to  treat  the  Java  bark-produotion  as  a 
factor  of  no  account  iu  the  quinine  market.  There  is 
room  in  the  drug  market  for  un  “ Ancient  Manner,” 
who  stoppeth  some  of  these,  and  for  his  hearers’  owu 
ultimat'  benefit,  if  not  present  delectation,  keeps  din- 
ning into  their  ears  the  truu  moral  of  the  story  from 
the  islands  of  the  East. — Chemist  and  Dnit^gist. 

4 

LIBEEIAN  COFFEE  IN  THE  STIUITS. 

The  statement  we  append  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  1 hose  planters  and  proprietors  who  are  now  turning 
their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  product. 
Tho  Native  States  of  the  Malay  Peuinsula  which 
have  beeu  opened  up  to  coffee  cultivation  by  European 
enterprise — principally  through  planters  ot  Ceylon 
experieuoe — are  si  uated  on  the  Western  slopes  of  the 
mountain  chain  which  traverses  the  entire  Peninsular 
from  North  to  South,  forming  as  it  were  a backbone,’’ 
rising  from  2,000  to  4,000  ft.  in  height,  but  decreasing 
on  proceeding  to  the  South.  The  surface  is  well 
watered,  and  very  heavily  timbered.  The  coffee,  solely 
Liberian,  is  planted  on  the  slopes  of  the  main  range, 
and  on  isolated  hills,  of  wliioh  thero  are  a vast 
number  studded  over  the  couutry.  Estate  bungalows 
are  con.structed  entirely  of  timber  obtained  on  the  spot, 
ai  d roofed  in  wi'h  atta^is,  the  jiliiited  fronds  of  a 
palm  which  grows  in  several  vurielies,  The  timber 
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felled  and  burnt  oSE  in  opening  up  an  estate  would 
be  of  immenfe  value  could  it  but  be  got  to  the 
coast  for  export.  The  state  of  Johore  extends  from 
the  territory  of  Malijcca  to  the  Southern  shores 
of  the  PeniuBu'ar,  and  is  separated  from  the  isla.nd 
of  Sinjiapore  by  a narrow  strip  of  water.  Like 
the  other  States  it  is  a BritUb  Protectorate,  and  the 
Suiian,  au  enlightened  Malay  nobleman,  olfers  every 
encouragement  to  Euronean  enterprise.  Sungei  Ujong 
is  situated  North  of  Malacca  and  South  ot  Selangor, 
and  c.  mains  several  very  flourishing  estates,  notably 
those  belonging  to  Messrs.  Hill  and  Rathborne,  a large 
aud  flourishing  Arm  of  planters  and  contractors,  who  have 
done  much  towards  opening  up  the  Peninsular  to 
European  enterprise,  both  in  the  matter  of  planting 
experiment  and  making  road.s.  The  State  of  Perak  is 
North  Bgain  of  Selangor,  and  adjoins  Siamese  terri- 
tory.  Both  Perak  and  Selangor  ore  promising  fields 
for  the  planter.  The  soil  on  the  hills  and  plains  is 
most  fertile,  water  is  plentiiul,  and  the  rainfall  abun- 
dant. Both  States  are  flourishing  mining  centres,  aud 
are  being  rapidly  openi  d up  with  railways.  The  great 
want  throughout  the  States  is  proper  labour,  which 
has  to  be  imported.  The  Chinese  are  unsuited  for 
coffee  work  and  are  very  expensive,  and  the  Indian 
labour,  which  is  now  being  largely  imported,  though 
to  a certain  degree  successful,  is,  as  yet,  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  The  yield  per  acre  is  simply 
wonderful  if  it  can  only  be  kept  up,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  result  of  virgin  soil  and  soil 
very  rich  at  that.  The  elevation  of  Weld’s  Hill  estates, 
by  the  way,  is,  we  understand,  about  1,500  feet.  A 
railway  runs  from  Klang  on  the  coast  into  the  heart 
of  the  Belangor  planting  district,  with  good  cart 
roads  branching  in  all  directions  so  that  as  the  good 
effects  of  the  virgin  soil  wear  off,  fertilisers  can  be  ap- 
plied at  little  cost  so  far  as  transport,  usually  about 
the  heaviest  item  in  the  expense  of  manuring,  is 

concerned.  ^ 
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Lix-uii  Estate,  ix  sukgei  Ujong — 
111  1884,  28  acres  under  4 years  old  ) __ 
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307^ 

369 


I of  coffee  in  full  bearing 
in  full  bearing 


409| 

643^ 

732 

692 


Average  per  acre  for  4 years  in  full  bearing 
S’Li.\n  Estate  in  Sungei  Ujong— 


2,477 

cwts. 


ibe. 

28  „ 

„ 3 „ „ 1 

• *> 

In 

8 „ 

5 ] 

28  „ 

9 ,, 

„ 3 „ „ 3 

In 

1887, 

36  „ 

,1  5 „ „ 1 

9 „ 

„ 4 „ ,,  1 

92 


336 


238 


1889,  45 

1890,  45 


Average  per  acre  for  3 years  in  full  bearing 
tVELD’s  IiiLi,  Estate,  in  Selangor— 
in  1886,  19  acres  under  4 years  old  j 
„ 30  „ over  4 „ „ 1 

In  1887,  60  acres  of  coffee  in  full  bearing 
1888,  55  „ „ 

„ 1889,  65  „ „ ,.  i> 

„ 1890,  65  „ .1 

Aviragt*  per  acre  lor  1 yours  in  full  hearing 
li.rru  Cavj.s  E.''i'ate,  in  Selangor— 
in  ls-8,  11 1 acres  luuler  4 years  old 
U89,  111 
,,  1890,  llj  acre 


...  495 
...  471 

...  481 

1,447 
10  7-10  cwts, 

326  . 

...  402 

...  501 
...  G67 

...  376 

1,936 
8 8-10  cwts. 

...  78 

72 

...  131 
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„..res  of  coffee  in  lull  bearing 

"Average  per  aere  for  1 year  in  lull  bearing 
Jtl'MARKS. 

Cl  op  was  lost  in  1884,  1885,  1880  and  1887  from 
v/ant  ol  labour. 

'J  ho  Crop  on  Wild’s  Hill  was  thrown  back  by  heavy 
pruning  und  uneuitablo  tvoather  for  ripening. 

Tho  Crops  lor  01  will  not  decrease  these  averages 
—Madrus 


THE  COMING  TEA  SEASON. 

On  the  verge  of  another  tea  season  in  China  we  may 
fitly  look  at  the  position  of  tea  in  that  country,  and  its 
prospects  here.  A feature  of  the  season  now  drawing 
to  a close  is  that,  owing  to  the  decreased  imporis, 
the  larger  part  of  the  diminished  export  from  China 
has  gone  into  use.  Another  feature  is  that  the  whole- 
sale dealers  are  much  opposed  to  bold  stocks  of  any 
kinds,  to  that  it  has  almost  become  a matter  of  com- 
pulsion for  the  merchants  to  hold  their  importations 
until  the  buyers  actually  require  the  tea  for  con- 
sumption. For  these  two  causes  the  coming  season 
will  require  an  nuusual  amount  of  care  on  the  par 
of  buyers  in  China,  and  also  from  the  fact  the  stock 
of  tea  in  this  country  of  all  kinds  will  be  reduced  to 
an  unusually  smsll  quantity — say  to  about  sixteen 
millions  of  China  tea,  which  is  considerably  lower  than 
it  has  been  for  very  many  years,  or  perhaps  has  ever 
been  before;  and,  if  the  export  from  the  East  does  not 
exceed  that  of  last  year  there  ought  to  be  a fair  chance 
of  a good  outtarn  ; at  the  same  time,  if  the  quantity 
shipped  is  in  excess  of  requirements,  it  will  lead  to  a 
dragging  market.  The  coming  season  will  also  require 
an  unusual  amount  of  care  on  the  part  of  shippers, 
because  the  export  having  become  now  so  diminished 
buyers  ma.y  take  a sanguine  view  of  the  prospect,  end 
operate  more  freely  than  the  actual  requirements  of 
the  trade  on  this  side  would  warrant.  On  no  account 
must  buyers  overlook  the  fact  that  they  have  very 
strong  antagonistic  competitors  in  Indian  and  Ceylon 
teas,  and  it  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent  that 
China  teas  are  losing  their  former  monopoly  of  this 
market,  owing  to  the  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  the 
various  growths  imported  during  the  Iasi  few  years ; 
and  in  order  to  compete  successfully  with  its  rivals 
it  is  extremely  necessary  for  all  connected  with  the 
China  trade  to  impress  upon  the  grower  the  necessity 
of  paying  greater  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  his 
produce,  and  emulate  the  choice  quality  which  brought 
tea  grown  in  China  so  much  into  public  favour.  But  of 
this  later. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  preparation  that  we  must 
look  for  good  prospects  in  Chinese  tea,  and  more  par- 
ticularly would  we  impress  on  Foochow  dealers  to 
give  stiict  orders  as  to  its  manipulation.  The  slovenly 
way  that  they  have  been  frequently  prepared  and  sent 
forward  has  done  much  to  account  for  the  great 
annual  decrease  which  is  shown  in  the  export  figures. 
It  has  been  rumoured  that  a few  wealthy  natives 
intend  to  purchase  machinery  for  preparing  tea,  and 
set  up  an  establishment  for  that  purpose  in  one  of 
the  districts  around  Foochow.  How  much  truth  there 
is  in  the  rumour  we  are  unable  to  state,  hut  we  sin- 
cerely hope,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  native  and 
European,  that  the  growers  and  dealers  will  not  go 
on  till  they  finally  extinguish  the  trade  ere  seeking, 
and  putting  in  force,  remedies  to  arrest_  the  decline; 
They  may  assure  themselves  that  if  they  will  only  make 
good  quality  tea  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  better 
way  again.st  their  rivals.  China  tea  cannot  and 
will  not  be  completely  driven  out ; for,  given  similar 
quality  aud  price,  there  still  remains  a considerable 
section  of  the  population  who  will  always  take  it  in  pre- 
ference to  its  rivals.  The  hardest  foes  that  it  has  to 
meet  consist  of  the  prejudice  against  new  methods  and 
machinery  for  the  better  preparation  ; but  in  this  way 
a Chinaman’s  pocket  is  being  affected,  and  it  may  suf- 
fice to  make  him  move.  But  he  must  move  without 
delay.  Foochow  only  requites  a few  more  seasons  of 
declining  exports,  at  the  rate  of  the  last  few  years,  to 
lose  its  trade  altogether.  The  North  is  suffering,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent.  These  better  means  of  growth 
and  preparation,  so  sorely  needed,  are  even  of  greater 
importance  than  the  imposts  levied  on  the  article  by 
the  Government,  which  likewiie  assist  to  strangle  the 
trade  and  fetter  its  competition  with  the  free  article  in 
India  and  Ceylon.  Up  to  two  seasons  ago  China  could 
postihly  afford  to  look  on  calmly  at  the  diminished  ex- 
port to  England,  as  Russia  took  what  was  over.  Not  so 
this  last  season,  however,  and  we  trust  that  now  the 
figures  have  so  materially  altered,  her  loieigu  advisers 
will  point  out  to  her  the  double  course  of  less  taxation 
and  greater  core  in  preparation.  Important  as  both 
these  matters  are,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  second 
is  the  more  vital.— and  0,  Jixprm,  March  27. 
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NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  EINANCE. 

Amebican  Taste  in  Tea.— The  Philadelphia  corre' 
Bpondeut  of  the  Grocer  apropos  of  tea  Choap- 

nesB,  not  quality,  is  the  maiu  consideratiou.  It  is 
inooEoprehensible — the  taste  of  the  American  for  the 
bitter,  acrid-flavoured  Japan  tea.  More  than  half  the 
quantity  used  comes  from  Japan.  We  need  not  look 
for  an  increased  consumption  here  until  importers 
bring  higher  grades  of  tea,  and  that  will  not  be  done 
until  the  retail  dealers  know  more  atout  tea  than  they 
now  do,  and  until  some  pains  are  taken  to  educate 
consumers  up  to  an  appreciation  of  body  and  flavour. 

That  Ebmahkable  Tea.— As  a climax  to  the  adver- 
tisement  obtained  by  the  Mazawatte  Tea  Company  over 
their  purchase  of  tea  at  £12  10s  6d  per  lb.,  the  company 
invited  a number  of  people  to  taste  the  tea  on  Tuesday. 
That  the  infusion  of  these  precious  leaves  produced  a 
liquid  of  delicate  flavour  it  is  needless  to  say,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  palate  of  au  expert  is  required 
in  order  to  properly  appreciate  the  beauties  of  this 
most  expensive  of  luxuries.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  some  of  those  present  declared  that  the  parcel 
of  tea  was  cheap  at  the  price  which  was  paid  for  it. 
The  Mazawattee  Company  have  refused  to  part  with 
their  purchase  on  any  consideration. 

Ceylon  Cocoa. — The  chairman  of  the  Ceylon  Land 
and  Produce  Company,  writing  on  the  subject  of 
Ceylon  cocoa,  says  “It  is  curious  to  note  that  since 
the  year  1887  the  price  of  good  red  Trinidad  cocoa  has 
boon  gradually  declining,  from  78s.  and  89s.  to  66a.  and 
72s.  per  cwt.,  whereas  that  from  Ceylon  has  been 
gradually  rising  from  70s.  and  80s.  in  1887  to  100s.  and 
133s.  6d.  per  cwt.  for  good  red  at  present.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  beautiful  pale  chocolate  colour  it  pos- 
sesses, and  its  fine  mild  flavour  have  been  the  two  prin- 
cipal factors  in  its  being  so  much  appreciated,  and  its 
taking  theplaoe  which  the  Caracas  variety  held  at  one 
time.  With  regard  to  the  extension  of  this  product  iu 
Ceylon,  you  are,  of  course,  aware  that  there  is  only  a 
limited  area  where  it  can  be  grown  successfully  ; fur- 
thermore, it  takes  from  seven  to  ten  years  to  come  into 
full  bearing,  so  that  the  present  possessors  of  cccoa 
estates  are  very  fortunate  in  getting  the  current  very 
high  prices,  and  which  are  likely  to  rule  for  some  time 
to  come.  My  company  keeps  up  nearly  1,000  acres.” 
Mtssrs.  Frys,  of  Bristol,  have  made  a speciality  of 
Ceylon  cocoa,  manufacturing  from  it  a fine  quality  of 
ohooolate  and  chocolate  creams.  Specimens  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Health  Exbibitiou. — H.  & 0.  Mail. 


Vegetable  Pkoducts  in  Malaga. — In  a 
report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Malaga,  dated 
October  13,  1890,  it  is  stated  that  the  Cork,  or  Cork- 
wood, as  it  is  generally  termed  in  commerce,  which 
is  produced  in  the  province  of  Malaga,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  districts  of  Cortes  and  Oaucia,  in  the  hill 
country  of  Eonda,  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  is,  therefore,  eagerly  sought  and 
paid  for  at  high  prices.  The  Cork  is  stripped  off  the 
trees  every  ten  years,  that  being  the  time  required 
for  it  to  attain  the  thickness  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  destined.  Last  year’s  production  was 
a short  one,  as  the  turn  for  strippixrg  fell  to  only 
a limited  number  of  the  plantations.  The  Vice-Con- 
sul at  Garruelia  says  that  attention  has  been  paid  in 
that  district  to  the  growing  of  scent-producing  plants, 
and  some  plantations  of  the  lemon- scented  Geranium 
have  been  made  successfully  in  Vera  and  in  the 
Cabrera  hills,  where  an  experimental  establishment  for 
the  extraction  of  the  essential  oils  has  been  put  up. 
The  climate  is  specially  suited  to  the  growing  of  such 
plants  aa  those  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  Heliotrope, 
Gardenia,  Lavender,  &c.,  and  wherever  irrigation  can 
be  obtained,  very  large  profits  can  be  made  in  this 
way.  Rosemary,  Thyme,  and  a kind  of  Lavender 
(Lavandula  Sttechas)  grow  wild  upon  the  hills  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  Eucalyptus  has  been 
introduced  for  some  years,  and  grows  with  marvel- 
Ions  rapidity  wherever  it  can  obtain  moisture.  It  j,j 
sufficiently  matured  for  uso  iu  timbering  mines 
seven  years,  and  if  successive  plantations  of  sevg,j 
sections,  say,  were  made  each  year,  they  would  be„in 
to  yield  largo  returns  from  year  to  year  after 
first  seven.— ChronkU- 


A Cheap  Complete  Fertilizer. — A mixture  of 
acid  phosphate,  coilon  setil  meal,  and  kainic  will 
make  a complete  ferlibzer  and  of  mcdeiale  cost,  if  used 
in  the  following  proportions  to  form  a ton  : 

1,200  pounds  acid  phosphate. 

600  pouuus  Cotton  seed  meal. 

200  pounds  kainit. 

The  acid  phosphate  should  ruu  11  per  cent,  available 
phosphoric  acid,  ihe  kainit  should  contain  12  per  cent, 
polasti,  and  the  meal  should  coniaiu  8 to  9 per  cent, 
ammonia.  This  mixture  will  yield  8 per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  1.98  per  cent,  of  potash  and  1.08  per 
ceut.  of  ammonia,  which  is  but  a little  lower  then  the 
average  commeiCi.il  fertilizer  selling  for  ®25  and  $30 
per  ton.  The  ingredients  and  mixing  of  the  formula 
should  cost  not  more  than  $19  per  ton,  and  pos- 
sibly less,  if  the  ingredients  are  carefully  purhased. 
You  may  have  to  mash  up  some  lumps  in  ttie  kainit, 
hut,  both  acid  phosphate  and  meal  are  always  in  lino 
condition  lor  mixing.  By  mixing  with  hoes  on  a smooth 
floor  the  whole  may  be  rapiuly  and  easily  mixed. — H 
B.  Batilo.  North  Carolina  ’ Experimental  Station 
Raleigh. — Florida  Agriculturist. 

White  JPeppeb  fob  Black.— We  mentioned  some 
time  ago  that  a patent  had.  been  applied  for  for 
oonveriing  black  pepper  into  while.  The  inventor 
is  a Mr.  Dunderdale,  of  Liverpool.  The  process 
requires  a special  apparatus,  but,  apart  from  that, 
the  way  in  which  it  is  done  is  this  :— A liquor  of 
soda  ash  is  made — 10  lb.  to  1 cwt.  of  pepper.  The 
pepper  is  stirred  about  in  the  hot  alkaline  liquor 
and  loft  to  stand  until,  on  trying  a sample,  ft  is 
found  that  the  colouring  matter  is  dissolved  off, 
or  neatly  so.  The  liquor  which  is  of  au  almost 
inky-black  colour,  is  now  ruu  off,  and  can  be 
utilised  for  dyeing  purposes.  To  the  partially-bleaohed 
pepper  is  added  a solution  consisting  ol  84  lb.  of 
chloride  of  lime  to  250  gallons  of  water.  When 
the  seed  has  been  sufficitmly  bleached  this  solu- 
tion is  tun  off  and  Iresh  water  passed  through  to 
wash  the  pepper,  after  which  the  latter  can  be 
taken  out  and  dried.  It  then  closely  resembles 
ordinary  white  pepper.  '1  he  coloured  solution,  alter 
being  allowed  to  stand  to  remove  all  dirt,  is 
decanted  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to 
precipitate  the  colouring  matter,  which  may  be  sold 
lor  dyeing  purposes,  [We  take  this  Irom  Disco- 
very, which  seems  to  be  unaware  that  black  and 
while  pepper  are  Irom  the  same  plant.]  —Chemist 
and  Druggist. 

Government  Reservations.- It  will  be  seen  by  the 
report  ol  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Ceylon  Plantera’  AbSuoiaLion  that  the  planters  of  other 
elistncts  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  Irom  Government 
the  seme  conoesslous  as  regards  reserves  along  the 
streams  parsing  through  their  estates  that  have  been 
accorded  to  the  planters  of  Uuapus-e  lawe.  An  admis- 
sion of  failure  in  the  object  tor  which  these  strips  of 
laud  were  reserved  having  virtually  being  made  m the 
one  Case,  it  may  be  supposed  there  will  be  but,  little 
difficulty  met  witn  in  the  case  of  Ambagamiiwa-  We 
are  uuner  the  impression,  however,  tlmt  the  reserva- 
tions 111  the  one  disu-ict  differs  Irom  thoi-e  iu  the 
other  to  a considerab.e  exieuc.  In  Uoapusstllawa  there 
was  a reseivation  on  botli  siiles  of  the  tavalam  lead 
that  runs  tlirough  the  estates  fur  mile-;  then  tliere 
was  a reservat.oii  al  ng  the  cart  roeci  ; and  re.serva- 
tious  along  the  course  of  streams.  These  < iffereut 
rcbervatious  intersected  the  estates  ana  inteisected 
each  other  in  all  eirections,  and  proved  (xtremviy 
vexatious  to  evirybody  ami  the  decision  of  the  Go- 
veinmeuc  to  abow  them  to  be  purchased  by  the  esu  to 
proprietor.-  has  proved  very  satistuctorv.  We  are  not 
aware  ol  any  such  network  of  result  a ions  iu  Aiuba- 
gaiiiuwa,  hut  do  nut  fur  a moment  doubt  that  those 
a.oog  the  steams  are  iu  their  way  as  vexatious  as 
thoso  ill  Udapuseiawa;  but  ibe  planter.s  have  not 
quUe  so  s„icng  a plea  for  their  acquisition.  That 
nicy  are  utterly  useless  lor  the  putporo  lor  which 
they  are  made  we  concede,  but  whether  the  Gov,  ru- 
ment  will  regard  it  in  that  light  is  quite  a drllereiit 
matter. — Local  ■;  Times.” 
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“ CEYLON  AND  ITS  GEMS.” 

We  should  like  to  know  where  the  “ Boving 
Correspondent”  o£  the  Times  of  India  whose  letter 
will  be  found  below  got  his  infor- 

mation in  respect  of  the  more  important  part  of  the 
information  he  tenders  to  his  readers.  He  says 
that  a safe  and  reliable  estimate  makes  the  annual 
export  of  gems  from  Ceylon  in  value  about  £10,000  ; 
and  this,  of  course,  means  the  annual  gathering 
from  the  gempits,  as  very  few  of  the  actual  finds 
are  permanently  retained  in  the  island.  The 
correspondent  referred  to  quite  understands  that 
the  Customs  returns  cannot  be  at  all  depended 
on  for  the  export  of  precious  stones,  so  many 
being  taken  away — like  the  pearls  from  our  present 
Fishery — on  the  persons  of  the  owners,  to  India 
especially.  In  fact  the  large  proportion  of  our 
sapphires,  cat’s-eyes,  rubies  &c.  find  their  way 
out  of  the  island  without  being  reported  ; and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  estimate  of  £10,000 
or  B 100,000  a year  is  far  below  the  mark. 

One  test  we  have  which  it  is  sur- 

prising the  correspondent  and  editor  of  the  Bombay 
paper  did  not  apply  for  themselves.  The  letter  men- 
tions— correctly  enough  we  believe — that  before 
the  recent  more  stringent  legislative  restrictions,  as 
many  as  20,000  natives  found  employment  or 
were  connected  with  the  gemming  industry.  Cer- 
tainly this  number  is  not  above  the  mark,  if 
the  Bakv.ana  district  and  province  of  Sabaragamuwa 
are  considered,  and  also  the  Galle,  Weligama  and 
Matara  districts  in  the  South.  Now,  without 

counting  the  middleman’s  and  exporter’s  profits, 
is  it  likely  that  20,000  people,  engaged  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  gem  digging  or  hunting,  are  content 
with  an  average  return  of  five  rupees  per  head 
per  annum ! The  idea  is  absurd.  Our  contern- 
porary  of  the  Times  of  India  ought  to  have  said 
that  not  £10,000  or  ElOO.OUO,  but  £100,000  or 
El, 000, 000  must,  at  the  lowest,  represent  the  annual 
find  and  export  of  gems  from  Ceylon,  to  entice  and 
keep  20,000  Sinhalese  more  or  less  engaged  in  the 
digging  and  washing  industry,  apart  from  the  host 
of  relations,  tamby  pedlars,  jewellers  and  other 
middlemen  who  make  a livelihood  out  of  gem 
selling  and  buying. 


(By  a EoVING  ConiiESPOSDENT.) 

Tradition  has  it  that  the  gemming  industry  was  first 
established  by  a peculiar  people  called  “ Mookars,” 
who  were  probably  a race  of  Malabarese.  They  were 
under  the  control  and  guidance  of  a wom.iu,  called 
Mockery,  and  their  efforts  were  so  successful  that 
within  a short  space  of  time  thoy  aecupiulated  a large 
quantity  of  treoanro,  with  which  they  loaded  a ship 
and  departed  from  the  Island.  But  they  were  not 
destined  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  for,  having 
incurred  the  anger  of  an  evil  demon,  their  ship  was, 
by  his  influence,  totally  wrecked,  and  the  treasures 
were  ivashed  ashore  and  deposited  anew  in  various 
directions.  To  this  tho  nativos  attrihute  the  fact  that 
gems  arc  ot’casionally  found  in  the  mo.^t  unlikely  places. 

Thu  most  valuable  gems  lounu  iu  Ceylon,  and,  pard- 
cularly  iu  the  Sab iragamuwa  District,  are  the  ruby, 
the  saijphire,  and  the  cats  -ey  e — this  last  much  prized 
by  Asia'ics  and  especially  by  the  Malays.  Bto"es  of 
little  value,  such  as  garnet,  moonstone,  teurnnline, 
topaz,  spinel  and  ami'thyst  are  to  ho  had  in  abnu- 
dance.  The  zircooa,  in  rich  sii  id'.s  of  brown,  violet 
and  gtrcu,wilh  its  members  the  grayish  wbue  and 
white  jargoon,  and  the  red  hyacinth,  is  1 ’titnl  in 
greater  quantities  thin  in  any  othor  country,  it  is 
bore  that  the  unwary  globe-trotter  has  to  bo  on  uis 
guard,  as  with  the  dodre  of  becoming  the  envied  poss- 
easo  of  a flue  diim  nd  or  ruby,  bo  not  uiiuften  be- 
er me  8 tlie  prey  of  tlie  de.siguiug  “ Tamby  ” or  Moor- 
man,  who  palms  off  as  a diamond  of  tho  purr  stwiitT 
a valueless  zitcoon,  or  as  a ruby  a worthless 


spinel,  garnet,  hyacinth  or  even  quartz.  It  may 
be  noted  that  a true  ruby  will  scratch  any 
of  these  counterfeits.  Notwithstanding  this  abun- 
dance it  is  not  possible  owing  to  the  system 
under  which  the  iuilustry  has  been  worked  to  fix 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  annual  value  of  the 
gems  unearthed.  The  Customs’  registers  are  not 
reliable,  for  out  of  the  many  valuable  gems  found, 
some  are  retained  in  the  island,  and  others  are 
purchased  for  nominal  sums  by  private  persons  and 
speculators,  the  real  values  of  which  are  not,  if  ever 
kuowu  until  they  are  disposed  of  ia  Europe  or  to 
some  of  the  wealthy  princes  in  India.  A rough 
calculation,  however,  based  on  the  best  available 
data,  gives  the  value  of  the  precious  stones  found 
at  about  £10,000  aonually. 

The  ruby  is  of  most  value,  and  has  at  times  secured 
the  highest  prices,  Eejecting  as  a traveller’s  tale  the 
assertion  of  Marco  Polo,  that  ho  saw  a Ceylon  ruby 
the  size  of  a man’s  arm  it  may  be  interesting  to 
recall  what  is  related  of  another  Ceylon  ruby,  in 
connection  with  the  part  played  unwittingly,  in  the 
rise  of  a frmily  that  was  of  note  in  a subsequent 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Eepublic.  A 
“ Chetty”  physician  became  the  owner  of  a large 
ruby,  said  to  have  been  the  size  of  a amall  curry- 
stuff  grinding  stone.  Cutting  it  into  pieces,  and 
retaining  the  larger  portions,  he  presented  the  Dutch 
Governor  of  Colombo,  Imhoff,  with  eighteen  buttons 
set  with  the  smaller  pieces.  Imhuff,  not  unmindful 
of  gratitude,  promptly  exalt^'d  the  douor  to  the  proud 
position  of  first  Malabar  Mudalijar  of  the  Gate,  a 
title  of  hoT.our  still  retained,  an  1 about  equivalent  to 
a Lord  Lieutenancy  of  a county  in  England.  This 
rise  in  rank  however  stirring  into  restless  action  the 
dormant  energies  of  the  Chetty  the  Governor  was  ac 
last  glad  lo  get  riJ  of  his  proteg^  by  transforming 
him  into  a dignitary  learned  in  the  law  and  present- 
ing him  with  a seat  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
iu  Java.  This  gentleman  was  grandfather  to  Dr. 
Quint  Oadaatjee  alluded  to  iu  Allison’s  “ History  of 
Europe,”  as  the  “■  Great  Democratic  Leader”  &o. 
Whatever,  however  the  value  attached  to  the  Ceylon 
rubies  in  the  past  or  the  present  it  should  be  noted 
that  really  valuable  ones  have  ever  been  scarce  and 
they  cannot  vie  iu  comparison  w.th  some  Burmese 
specimens. 

Two  of  the  latter  were  sent  to  London  in  1875, 
weighing  37  and  47  1-16  carats.  These  were  reduced 
after  recuttiug  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Forbes  to  32  6-16  and 
39  9-16  carats,  respectively,  and  the  former  of  them  was 
sold  for  £10  000.  What  became  of  them  eventually  it 
would  be  int  -resting  to  ascertain,  as  possibly  no  single 
regalia  in  Europe  contains  two  such  fine  rubies. 
Originally  they  belonged  to  the  King  of  Burma,  but 
impecuniusity  and  the  chronic  state  of  “hardup-ed- 
ness”  prevailing  at  that  court  led  to  their  dbposal. 
This  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  achieve,  for  the  people 
were  proud  of  their  possession,  and  resented  the  idea  of 
their  teing  sent  out  of  the  country.  Strategy  and 
military  force  were  brought  into  play,  and  with  a strong 
guard  and  ami-dst  intense exoitement  they  we.'e  conveyed 
to  the  vessel  that  was  to  bear  them  away  to  their 
destination. 

In  Ceylon,  while  really  valuable  rubies  are  rare, 
and  sapphires  common,  the  converse  prevails  in 
Pegu.  Still  of  the  sapphires  a few  splendid 
specimens  have  been  unearthed,  and  mention  might 
be  made  of  one  in  the  collection  that  was  sent  by 
the  Colony  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1855,  which 
was  valued  at  £5,000.  Notwithstanding  the  hardness 
of  its  nature,  the  sapphire  can  be  beautifully  engraved 
and  in  the  Cabinet  of  Sirossi  in  Eome,  may  be  seen 
one,  with  the  profile  of  Hercules,  tho  work  of  Coneius. 

Tho  eat’fl-eye,  too,  is  occasionally  of  some  value,  as 
instance  the  one  that  was  in  the  collection  of  the  last 
King  of  .Kandy,  which  sold  in  London  in  1820  for 
more  than  £400.  This  specimen  measured  two  inches 
in  diameter. 

Though  tradition  speaks  of  the  “Mookars”  as  the 
pioneers  of  the  gemming  industry  in  Ceylon,  it  is  silent 
us  to  their  methods  of  work,  llow  far  it  resembled 
tho  practice  adopted  by  tho  natives  at  the  present  time 
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of  whioh  an  account  is  here  furnished,  cannot  be 
known.  The  sites  selected  for  prospecting  are  either 
the  beds  of  streams  or  the  dry  land  in  their  vicinity, 
and  as  the  gemmer  needs  but  few  appliances,  he  is 
not  handicapped  by  much  initial  outlay.  These  ap- 
pliances consist  of  a few  crowbars,  a few  mamotees, 
a long  iron  sounding  rod,  “Illankcore,”  and  a close 
basket  made  of  split  bamboo  reeds. 

Thus  equipped,  the  gemmer,  if  the  site  selected 
is  the  bed  of  a stream,  commences  operations  in 
the  dry  season  (December  to  March),  when  the  water 
is  low  and  sluggish.  He  first  clears  the  sand  away, 
and  from  time  to  time  uses  the  sounding  rod  to  see 
whether  the  gravel  or  ‘‘illan,”  hence  the  name  of 
the  rod,  is  accessible.  In  getting  to  this  “illan,”  the 
matrix  in  which  the  gems  are  found,  his  efforts  are 
sometimes  retarded  by  impedimenta  in  the  form  of 
blocks  of  rooks,  and  invariably  by  a sort  of  crust, 
called  “Cabook”  which  has  to  be  penetrated,  as  it 
is  commonly  under  this  crust  that  the  “illan”  lies. 

On  reaching  this  stage,  and  when  the  gravel  is  ex- 
posed, the  coolies,  who  have  hitherto  been  assisting 
the  gemmers,  are  promptly  sent  away,  as  none  but 
the  initiated  and  those  vitally  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  undertaking,  are  allowed  to  ba  present  at  the 
further  development  of  the  search.  The  gravel  is  now 
scooped  out  by  means  of  the  mamotees,  and  is  de- 
posited in  the  wicker  basket,  held  under  water  with 
the  feet.  The  basket  thus  sccuied,  the  “idan”  in 
it  is  rotated  with  a quick  motion,  by  which  means 
the  clay  is  dissolved  and  the  lighter  particles  of  stones, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  the  larger  ones,  if  after  due 
inspection  they  are  worthless,  are  thrown  out.  The 
whole  is  thus  reduced  to  what  is  termed  “uabooa,” 
a thiu  heavy  sand,  mostly  oompored  of  partiebs  of 
precious  stones,  which  on  careful  security  are  secured. 

Much  similar  to  this  is  the  process  when  the  site 
for  search  is  on  dry  land  near  a stream,  the  season  for 
work  being  the  same.  Here  the  earth  is  removed 
to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  when  it  becomes  soft, 
the  sounding  rod  is  brought  into  requisition.  So 
deftly  is  this  used  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
worker,  that  he  is  seldom  misled  as  to  whether 
the  “ illan  ” is  within  practicable  depth.  The  result 
being  satisfactory,  an  anxious  moment  ensues, 
for  the  gemmer  has  to  guard,  with  redoubled  vigour, 
against  an  influx  of  water.  The  soft  sand  being 
removed,  the  “ illan  ” is  readily  come  upon,  should 
there  bo  no  ‘‘  cabooa”  to  break  through,  and,  by 

means  of  the  crowbar,  it  is  detached  and  heaped 

up  for  washing,  either  in  the  pit  itself,  if  there  is 

not  much  water  in  it,  or  in  the  adjacent  shallow 

stream.  To  facilitate  labour,  the  whole  of  the  pit 
is  not  gemmed  at  ence.  Only  one-half  of  the  earth 
is  removed,  a fligat  of  steps  being  constructed  in 
the  other  half  to  expedite  the  removal  of  the  earth 
and  the  baling  out  of  the  water.  This  half  being 
exhausted,  room  is  afforded  for  the  earth  on  its 
removal  irom  the  remaining  half,  which  is  then 
in  its  turn  operate  1 on.  The  “ illan  " on  being 
heaped  up  undergoes  the  process  already  described. 

Simple  and  primitive  as  the  process  of  gemming 
appears,  it  is  in  the  majority  of  instances  dis- 
appointing in  the  extreme,  when  the  tangible 

benefits  derived  are  compared  with  the  great 
amount  of  labour  involved.  Tue  sites  and  directions  in 
whioli  goms  are  imbedded  are  very  uncertain  and  quite 
unknown,  and  though  in  some  cr.ses  pits  are  workable 
in  a few  days,  la  others,  days,  months  and  sometimes 
years  lapse  before  the  matrix  which  contains  these 
precious  stones  is  discovered.  But  the  reward  of  this 
may  not  be  here,  for  the  matrix  may  not  yield  a 
suflicienoy  of  gems,  even  of  the  smallest  value,  to 
show  a profit  or  even  to  cover  the  expenses.  Fiom 
enquiries  the  writer  has  instituted,  it  may  be  taken  as 
substantiated,  that  of  every  ton  pits  sunk  but  one  is 
found  to  pay.  Tbut,  notwitbstuuCiug  these  facts,  the 
industry  should  have  been  engaged  in  by  the  poorer 
class  of  catives,  shows  bow  hard  a struggle  for  life 
they  had  toenoounter. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Kandyan  Kings  when  caste 
prevailed  and  was  rigiilly  observed,  for  once  a barber 
always  a barber  was  the  rule,  the  iuhabitauta  of  certain 
villages  wore  exclusively  set  apart  for  gemming  pur-  I 


poses.  A body  of  hereditary  gem  men,  with  two  bead- 
men,  also  hereditary,  to  superintend  the  establishment 
was  thus  formed.  This  practice  died  out  on  the  advent 
of  the  more  enlightened  and  liberal  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  gemming  industry  became  open  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

For  the  past  fifty  years,  the  industry  has  been 
pursued  by  a number  of  poor  people  whose  sole 
subsistence  depended  in  very  great  measure  on  any 
little  find.  Others  again,  mostly  agriculturists,  re- 
sorted to  gemming  to  eke  out  what  the  cultivation  of 
“ paddy”  did  not  always  afford  them,  so  as  to  save 
themselves  from  absolute  starvation.  While  so  afford- 
ing relief,  a system  of  joint-stookery  on  a small  scale, 
between  expert  gemmers  and  landowners,  introducing 
speculation  into  it,  gradually  crept  in.  In  course  of 
time  the  attention  of  European  speculators,  forming 
themselves  iuto  companies,  was  drawn  to  it,  leading 
to  the  investment  of  larger  capital. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  these  European 
companies,  the  natives  were  unrestricted  in  their 
efforts  at  gemming,  the  only  places  they  were  not 
allowed  to  exploit  without  licenses  being  Crown  waste 
lands.  The  advent  of  European  capital  caused  the 
Government  to  step  in,  in  the  early  part  of  last 
year,  with  the  enactment  of  an  ordinance,  that 
with  one  fell  swoop  did  away  with  all  the  privi- 
leges hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  indigenous  population. 
The  features  of  this  ordinance  may  be  briefly  summarised. 

It  enacts  that  a fee  of  R5  is  payable  for  a license  for 
every  pit  opened  in  whatever  locality,  the  number 
of  men  employed  on  each  pit  being  fixed,  for  each 
of  whom  a sum  of  75  cents.,  or  12  annas,  for  a 
term  of  three  months  is  due.  A specially  hard 
feature  lii  s herein,  for  if  the  number  of  persons 
when  the  license  is  issued  should  be  26,  and  27 
happen  at  any  one  time  to  be  employed,  the  license 
can  be  cancelled  by  Government,  and  each  extra  man 
BO  employed  may  be  fined  R50,  or  in  default  undergo 
six  months’  imprisonment. 

lhat  this  is  a most  unreasonable  clause  should  be 
apparent  to  the  most  unthinking  mind,  and  its  execu- 
tion has  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  poor  people 
to  the  number  of  20,000  from  in  any  way  devoting 
their  attention  to  gemming.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  with  a sudden  influx  of  water  into  the  pit 
an  increased  strength  of  labour  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  baling  purposes  if  all  the  efforts  already  put 
forth  aio  not  to  be  frustrated.  As  has  been  shown,  any 
excess  of  labour  involves  a heavy  penalty,  unless  it 
has  been  duly  applied  for  and  a fresh  lioeiise  obtained, 
a matter  involving  a delay  of,  say,  four  days,  if  not 
more,  as  a number  of  formalities  have  to  be  undergone, 
including  the  drawing  up  of  a report  as  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  pit,  by  the  village  headman,  ao 
unpaid  native  official. 

The  ordinance  appears  to  have  been  drafted  on  the 
assumption  lhat  the  Crown,  as  successors  to  the  Kandyan 
Kings,  has  a prerogative  right  \.o  gems,  even  on  private 
lands.  That  such  a right  was  ever  exercised  by  tbase 
sovereigns  is  doubtful,  and  is  not  clearly  established. 
It  is  at  all  events  remarkable  that  the  claim  now  put 
forth  should  have  been  lost  sight  of  for  a long  period 
of  years,  and  that  it  should  now  only  engage  atten- 
tion. 

But  not  content  with  these  rights,  the  Government 
goes  further  and  seeks  to  establish  similar  on  is  on 
lands  which  it  itself  previously  sold  expre.’ssly  as  yem 
lands  for  high  and  fancy  prices.  These  lauds  were 
sold  outright  to  the  present  owners,  and  that  they 
should  bo  called  upon  to  render  to  Government  a 
share  of  the  gems  found  is  opposed  to  every  sense  of 
political  morality. 

Another  objection  to  the  ordinance,  and  a potent 
one  too,  as  it  involves  a clear  breach  of  faith,  is 
that  the  tax  is  enforced  on  lands  belonging  to  Buddliist 
temples,  and  on  the  villages  of  Kandyan  Chiofs,  who 
assisted  the  British  power  in  taking  the  Kandyan 
proviuoes,  whereas  by  law  these  lands  were  declared 
free  of  all  ta.x. 

That  the  ordinance  is  felt  as  an  extreme  hardship 
by  the  people,  leading  them  to  transmit  a temperately 
worded  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  detailing  their  grievances,  is  not  to  bo  wondered 
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at,  aud  sympathy  oaimot  but  b6  folt  for  thsm  in  tbeir 
attempts  to  gain  redress.  The  ordinance  as  it  stands 
has  practically  killed  the  native  industry,  and  leaves 
it  for  the  present  in  the  hands  of  the  European 
speculators  who  have  come  on  the  scene.  The  raison 
d’etre  of  it  really  appears  to  be,  that  if  capital  can 
be  invested  freely  by  foreigners,  there  must  be 
something  enormous  to  be  made  out  of  the 
industry,  and  so  the  Government  thinks  fit  to 
have  a share.  But  the  question  remains  to  be 
solved  whether  the  introduction  of  European  capital, 
aided  by  the  most  improved  appliances  and  the  latest 
methods  for  working  gem  mines,  will_  develop  into  a 
remunerative  business.  There  is  nothing  in  the  past 
to  warrant  such  a belief,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  gemming  has  been  openly  carried  out  for  years, 
openlj'  and  immediately  under  the  eye  of  shrewd 
British  business  men,  its  success,  handicapped  as  it  is 
by  an  initial  tax  of  10  per  cent,  under  the  newer 
auspices,  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  problematic. 

Ratnapura  and  Rakwatja  are  the  places  where  the 
best  gems  are  found,  though  along  the  road  I re- 
marked several  excavations  where  gemming  had  been 
conducted.  Some  very  pretty  moonstones  were  shown 
me,  which  however  were  of  little  value.  From  Pal- 
roadale  to  Rakwana  is  a distance  of  sixteen  miles  up 
among  the  mountains.  At  one  side  is  a deep  valley 
heavily  timbered  and  matted  with  luxuriant  creepers. 
I noticed  some  curious  orchids,  with  strange  pendulous 
flowers,  hanging  from  the  angles  of  branches;  tbeir 
stems  were  covered  with  fungi  of  the  most  gaudy  colours 
—bright  red,  vellow,  and  purple.  The  scarlet  shoots  of 
the  iron  wood' tree  seemed  like  flowers  in  their  blood-red 
hue.  Part  of  the  h'.ll  side  was  literally  a blaze  otorimsen, 
looking  as  if  the  wood  was  strewn  with  vermilion. 
This  wood  abounds  with  game,  wild  boar,  elk,  red  deer, 
black  faced  monkeys  ; and  the  whirr  of  copper  wings 
indicated  flocks  of  parroquets  without  number.  Rak- 
wana is  a mining  village,  consisting  of  one  long  street, 
and  looking  absurdly  small  owing  to  the  presence  of 
some  massive  iron  wood  trees  and  tall  palms  which 
dwarf  the  little  huts  at  thtir  base.  No  more  than  250 
families  reside  here  under  the  shadow  of  a big  brown 
mountain  with  huge  irregular  spurs.  Down  the  side 
of  this  mountain  trickled  a stream  which  fell  over  a 
rough  bed  of  stones  in  a succession  of  small  cataracts, 
until  it  got  down  to  the  valley  when  it  slipped  along 
in  a placid  stream.  It  looked  like  a frayed  string  of 
braid  lacing  the  side  of  the  huge  mountain.  One  side 
of  the  hill  was  covered  with  matted  jungle  _and  the 
otherplaoed  under  cultivation.  The  view  higher  up 
among  the  glens  was  inexpressibly  fine.  The  twin 
wooden  shanty  of  the.  planter  stood  out  on  the  hill 
side,  while  the  green  tufts  of  tea  hardly  showed  on  the 
red  brown  earth.  Down  in  the  valley,  the  hills 
appeared  like  miniature  hay  cocks,  under  an 
amethyst  sky  of  the  loveliest  blue.  The  beauty 
of  this  scene  viewed  from  the  glen  where  the  evening 
operations  take  place  was  lovely,  and  pathetic  in  its 
loveliness.  The  plaintive  note  of  a bulbul,  who  is  sup- 
pored  to  have  a passion  for  the  rose  and  regrets  seeing 
it  plucked,  communicated  a feeling  of  sadness  to  my 
mind  as  I ’ looked  down  from  those  lofty  peaks  into 
the  distant  valley.  There  is  not  a dog  hole  of  the 
European  continent  that  I have  not  visited,  yet  a finer 
view  than  the  one  before  me  I never  witues-ied. 

The  miners  are  an  improvident  lot,  tunnel  diggers 
getting  an  average  of  R‘2  and  a half  a day.  I h«d 
a telk  with  Mr.  Bradley,  the  Supaiutendeut  of  the 
Ceylon  Gem  Company,  and  was  courteously  led  round 
its  pits  bv  Mr.  J.  H.  Smart,  his  assistant,  a pleasant, 
genial,  and  highly  informed  gentleman.  Hero  I hoard 
a great  deal  more  of  gemmers  and  their  hu-d  lives 
than  I can  insert  in  this  article.  I trust,  however,  1 
have  given  my  readers  some  idea  of  gemming  in  Ceylon 
to  enable  them  to  form  a eonjeolure  whether  they  will 
find  it  worth  their  while  to  invest  their  money  in 
such  lottery  concerns. 


Above,  we  publish  a lively  and  entertaining  paper 
upon  “Oejlcn  and  its  Gems.”  Our  “Roving  Cor- 
respondent” seems  to  have  studied  the  question  with 
some  oaie,  but  it  is  startling  to  learn  that  aecordingto 


the  best  available  data  the  value  of  the  precious  stones 
found  iu  the  island  does  not  exceed  £10,000  annually. 
The- introduction  of  the  new  ordinance  or  tax  has,  we 
are  told,  killed  the  mining  industry  altogether,  so  far 
as  the  natives  are  concerned,  and  left  it  for  the  pre- 
sent in  the  hands  of  European  speculators.  The  ques- 
tion, says  our  correspondent,  remains  to  be  solved 
whether  the  intfoduction  of  European  capital,  aided 
by  the  most  improved  appliances  and  the  latest 
methods  for  working  gem  mines,  will  develop 
into  a remunerative  business.  “ There  is,"  he  adds, 
“ nothing  in  the  past  to  warrant  such  a belief, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  gemming  has  been 
openly  carried  out  for  years,  openly  and  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  shrewd  British  business  men,  its 
sucooess,  handicapped  as  it  is  by  an  initial  tax  of  10 
per  cent.,  under  the  newer  au9picei,is,  to  say  the  least, 
highly  problematic.”  None  of  our  Indian  readers  are 
however,  at  all  likely  to  put  their  money  into  the  gem- 
ming industry  of  Ceylon,  while  the  grievances  ol  the 
native  miners  may  be  safely  left  to  local  public  opinion. 
It  is  of  muoh  more  interest  to  read  the  words  of 
wholesome  warning  addressed  by  our  writer  to  travellers 
anxious  to  invest  in  diamonds  or  rubies,  and  to  learn 
what  manner  of  inferior  stones  are  often  palmed  off 
instead  of  them.  The  safest  stones  to  bay  in  Ceylon 
are  sapphires  and  oat’.s-eyes,  but  even  with  regard  to 
these  the  assistance  of  an  expert  is  desirable.  Con- 
sidering the  thriving  business  done  all  the  year  round 
at  Colombo,  and  especially  with  Australian  passengers, 
it  is  at  once  a surprise  and  a warning  to  learn  that 
the  annual  value  of  the  gems  found  on  the  spot  is 
not  more  than  £10,000.  What,  we  wonder,  is  the 
value  of  the  annual  sales? — Times  of  India. 

^ 

Liberian  Coffee  at  the  Straits. — As  already 
mentioned,  Dr.  Trimen  has  returned  from  Java 
and  the  Straits  confirmed  in  the  conviction  that 
we  in  Ceylon  have  been  too  hasty  in  discarding 
Liberian  coffee.  In  this  connection  we  call  attention 
to  a statement  and  figures  in  our  Tropical  A^rricwWm'st 
showing  crops  in  the  Malaya  peninsula  (Selangore 
and  Sungei  Ujong)  averaging  from  8 to  llj  owt. 
per  aore,  returns  handsome  enough  to  induce  a 
wide  extension  of  planting.  Ceylon  has,  ol  course, 
a far  poorer  soil,  but  there  are  parts  of  the  Western 
and  Southern  provinces  especially  where  Liberian 
coffee  might  well  be  planted,  by  the  natives  es- 
pecially, with  advantage. 

Kadieana,  April  13th. — No  shook  of  earthquake  has 
been  felt  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  thunder-storms  aud 
occasionally  heavy  gests  of  wind  have  been  experienced. 
The  noith-east  is  bent  upon  going  out  with  some 
bluster.  From  the  6th  to  the  10th  there  was  rain  in 
the  evenings  ; the  total  fall  being  2-28  inches.  The 
mornings,  are  delightful  but  the  days  are  close  and 
very  trying.  Growth  of  vegetation  has  been  rapid  for 
the  last  two  months  which  will  much  benefit  the 
cinnamon  bushes,  and  permit  of  work  being  begun  for 
the  new  season  (1st  May)  early.  I was  much  pleased 
to  see  Mr.  Gladwin’s  letter,  in  Saturday’s  Observer 
on  the  increase  of  opium  consumption  in  Ceylon. 
I have  been  greatly  surprise  d at  the  number  of  opium- 
eaters  I have  come  across  in  this  locality  ; and  from 
inquiry  I find  that  opium-eating  is  becoming  common 
among  the  Sinhalese.  The  usual  reason  given  for  its 
use  is  to  relieve  aches  and  pains ; and  when  once 
taken  to,  the  unfortuoate  victim  has  not  the  courage 
to  give  it  up.  Fortunately  in  this  connection  most  of 
the  peoiile  are  too  poor  to  indulge  to  any  serious 
extent.  As  in  the  case  of  arrack  I think  the  Govern- 
ment is  greatly  to  blame,  when,  for  the  sake  of  a 
paltry  increase  to  the  revenue,  it  gives  encouragement 
to  the  extended  use  of  this  drug — a boon  to  humanity 
when  uuder  medical  control,  but  a fearful  curse  when 
it  can  be  sold  to  the  ignorant  and  confiding  in  the 
bazaars.  These  poor  people  imagine  they  have  found 
a pauiicea  for  their  ills,  and  find  when  too  late  that 
they  have  only  added  another  and  a worse  one  to 
the  list. 
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A CUPPING  INSTEUMENT  FOE  SNAKE 
BITE. 

rProiu  a number  of  the  Cape  AgvicultuTal  Journalt 
we  lake  the  followicg  very  valuable,  commonBense  in- 
formation on  the  use  of  a cupping  instrument  for  snake 
bite.  Speedily  and  eflectually  applied  so  as  to  retract 
the  poisoned  blood,  no  better  remedy  could  be  used. 

In  the  recent  case  of  poor  Bosanquet,  in  Florida, 
hia  companion  bravely  did  his  best  by  sucking  the 
wound.  But  the  venom  had  got  into  the  circulation 
through  the  veins  in  the  inside  of  the  foot.  Had 
the  bite  been  on  the  outside  the  sucking  might 
have  been  effectual.— Ed.  T.  A.]  , 

Snake  poison  is  now  ascertained  to  bo  a dehnite 
chemical  compound,  perfectly  stable  and  indes- 
tructible, except  by  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid, 
nermanganate  of  potash,  and  partially  by  carbolic 
Lid,  in  fact,  by  those  few  substances  which 
decompose  and  destroy  any  organic  chemical. 

Ammonia  has  no  elfact  upon  it ; for  ^ ^ ^ 

the  poison  is  mixed  with  ammonia  and  injected 
into  the  bodies  of  animal,  it  retains  its  energy 
unimpaired,  but  it  is  certain,  from  South  African 
experience,  that  ammonia,  especially  taken  in- 
ternally, probably  as  a nerve  stimulant,  coun- 
teracts its  effects.  . 

There  are  two  kinds  of  snake  poison,  the 
brine  of  the  cobras,  and  the  viperine  of  the 
vipers  or  adders.  The  former  is  chiefly  a nerve 
poison,  and  produces  paralysis,  especially  of  the 
respiratory  nerves.  It  kills  by  causing  carbonic 
acid  poisoning,  which  is  accompanied  by  convul- 
sions. The  viperine  venom  is  both  _ a nerve 
and  a blood  poison,  the  latter  action  being  often 
the  more  dangerous  of  the  two.  The  puff-adder 
is  our  best  known  viper.  _ , - j „ 

As  snake  poison  is  of  this  stable  and  inaes- 
truotiblo  character,  according  to  the  dictates  or 
common  sense  the  first  consideration  is  to  get 
it  out  of  the  body,  whatever  the  value  of  ana- 
dotes  may  be.  Dr.  Wall,  who  at  the  instance 
of  the  Indian  Government  carried  out  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  to  more  definite  results, 
is  of  opinion  that  nothing  will  save  life  in  persons 

bitten  by  Indian  snakes,  except  making  a cut  across 

the  side  of  the  bite,  and  dissecting  out  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues  in  which  the  venom  is  lodged 
a sixth  of  an  inch  or  more  beneath  the  surtace. 
Our  South  African  snakes  are  not  quite  so  venomous, 
and  no  one  but  a skilled  surgeon  would  venture  on 
such  cutting  and  carving.  Another  plan,  therefore, 
seemed  desirable.  A good  many  oases  have  occurred 
where  life  has  been  saved  by  sucking  out  the  venom 
with  the  mouth.  This  suction,  however,  is  feeble, 
and  is  also  highly  dangerous  if  there  hajppens  to 
be  any  skin  wound  in  the  gums  or  mouth.  J.ne 
proper  thing  would  be  a strong  cupping  mstrument. 
The  ordinary  cupping  instrument  is  unsuitable,  from 
the  glasses  being  too  wide  in  the  mouth.  It  is  also 
loo  dear  for  common  use.  That  of  S.  Maw  * 8°“ 
London,  is  22s.  to  the  trade,  and  would  be  at  least  dOs. 
retail  price.  It  seemed  to  me  that  nothing  would  serve 
but  an  instrument  prepared  expressly  for  snake--bite, 
and  sold  at  about  half  a guinea.  I accordingly  induced 
Mr.  William  Hume  a well-known  scientific  instrument 
maker,  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh,  to  prepare  such  an 
instrument,  giving  him  an  exact  description  of 
what  was  wanted.  He  produced  one  which  s 
thoroughly  effective.  The  barrel  la 
five  inches  long  by  ^ inch  wide,  with 
and  a bell-shaped  glass  f men  wide  at  the  mouth, 
and  enlarged  above  so  as  to  hold  an  ounce  of 
The  suction  is  powerful.  A larger  glass  may  a so 
be  had  at  an  extra  charge,  with  the  mouth  an  inch 
and  a half  wide,  for  animals.  The  instrument  is 
Sd  in  Edinburgh  at  10s.  Od,  What  with  Customs 


duty,  carriage,  and  commission  it  could  hardly  b® 
sold  for  less  than  15s.  in  this  country,  unless  an 
importer  were  to  order  six  dozen,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  a reduction  of  20  per  cent.  Still, 
the  price  is  very  moderate,  considering  that  snake- 
dite  antidotes  are  sold  at  from  8s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d., 
and  are  suspected  of  not  keeping. 

Treatment  of  Snake  bite. — The  thing  to  be  done 
immediately,  on  a person  being  bitten,  is  to  out  off 
the  circulation  from  the  part  so  as  to  prevent 
the  venom  from  being  absorbed.  The  best  thing 
is  an  india-rubber  band  or  rope,  similar  to  Bsmarck’s 
bandage,  either  solid  or  tubular,  and  strong  but 
flexible.  This  should  be  wound  firmly  and  a number 
of  times  round  the  limb  at  the  part  next  above 
the  bite.  As  this  band  fits  itself  to  depressions 
in  the  bone,  it  is  far  more  effective  than  whip-cord 
even  were  it  made  so  tight  as  to  cut  into  the  flesh, 

A soft  reim  is  the  next  best,  but  anything,  even 
a handkerchief,  should  be  used  in  an  emergency. 
The  next  thing  is  to  probe  the  two  fang  punctures 
with  a sharp  penknife  or  lancet.  Scarifying  is  a 
mistake.  It  merely  removes  the  superficial  blood, 
while  the  venom  remains  lodged  in  the  tissues. 
The  proper  thing  is  to  open  up  the  punctures  so 
as  to  get  down  to  the  venom,  and  secure  that  it 
and  the  envenomed  blood  is  sucked  out,  The 
probing  being  done,  the  mouth  of  the  cupping  glass 
should  be  moistened  and  pressed  down  firmly  over 
the  wound  so  as  to  allow  no  air  to  get  in  at  the 
edge  of  the  glass,  and  the  piston  worked  up  and 
down.  The  flesh  will  be  sucked  in,  and  the  glass 
will  soon  be  filled  with  blood.  This  may  be  repeated. 

If  the  cupping  is  performed  before  the  poison  has 
gone  into  circulation,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  life  will  be  saved.  Even  if  all  the  poison  is 
not  removed,  life  may  be  saved,  for  snake  poison 
does  not  kill  unless  it  goes  above  a certain 
proportion  to  the  entire  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
body.  The  antidote,  which  should  be  administered 
internally  at  the  first,  may  now  be  applied  to  the 
wound  alter  washing  it  with  Condy’s  fluid  (a  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash),  if  it  is  at  hand.  * * * 
[Then follows  a notice  of  an  antidote  in  the  shape  of 
tincture  of  a herb,  the  red  or  wild  Dagga,  Leonotis  leo- 
nurus,  but  ammonia  alone  is  probably  best. — Ed.  T.  A.] 
Directions  for  using  the  Cupping  Instrument. — The 
instrument  should  be  kept  in  a place  known  to  all 
the  household,  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  To 
keep  it  in  perfect  order,  it  should  be  examined 
periodically.  In  testing  it,  apply  it  to  the  chin  or 
any  fleshy  part.  If  it  does  not  work  that  may  be 
from  want  of  oiling  the  piston,  or  because  the 
valves  are  wrong.  The  oil,  should  be  sweet  or  olive 
oil,  or  else  an  animal  oil,  quite  free  from  acid, 
so  as  not  to  corrode  the  brass.  As  oil  dries  up, 
the  oiling  requires  to  be  repeated  now  and  again. 

To  reach  the  valves,  unscrew  the  milled  edge  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  syringe  for  the  one  valve, 
and  screw  off  the  bottom  plate  of  the  piston  for 
the  other,  using  if  necessary  the  two  small  holes 
to  keep  the  upper  part  firm.  The  valves  may  require 
simply  to  be  wiped  from  oil  or  dirt.  It  a valve 
requires  renewal,  that  is  a very  simple  matter.  It 
is  a strip  of  oiled  silk  (the  umbrella  article,  or 
that  sold  by  druggists  will  do)  put  over  a small 
hole,  with  its  ends  tied  over  a groove  in  the  brass 
by  means  of  a thread.  The  packing  of  the  piston 
can  also  be  easily  renewed.  It  consists  of  a round 
piece  of  leather,  steeped  in  sweet-oil,  with  a hole 
in  the  middle  through  which  the  screw  of  the 
bottom  piston  plate  passes,  and  the  sides  are  then 
folded  up — an  arrangement  easily  understood  on 
inspection.  The  instrument,  which  is  a substantial 
article,  is  practically  indestructible,  and  as  they  are 
all  made  exactly  alike,  glasses  and  other  parts 
could  be  replaced  for  that  matter. 
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The  sample  instrument  in  my  possession  was 
shown  to  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  and  as  he  approved 
of  it,  he  gave  an  order  home  for  six  dozen.  They 
have  probably  come  by  this  time,  and  may  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  intention, 
I suppose,  was  10  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
magistrates  or  other  public  oflicers,  so  that  they 
might  be  seen  by  farmers  and  others  in  the  rural 
districts,  besides  being  used.  No  farm-house  should 
be  without  a cupping  instrument  for  snake-bite ; 
puff-adders  and  other  snakes  are  so  numerous,  and 
there  are  so  many  children,  servants,  cattle,  horses 
and  dogs  liable  to  be  bitten.  The  cupping  glass 
will  also  bo  serviceable  for  the  sting  of  the  scorpion, 
the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  the  stings  of  wasps, 
and  if  applied  at  the  moment,  for  poisonous  blood 
or  matter  getting  into  a scratch. — Andrew  Smith, 

Note. — The  cupping  instruments  have  come,  and  a 
set  will  be  sent  on  application  to  any  Civil  Cornmissiocer 
or  qualified  medical  practitioner.  I may  add  that  it 
has  for  a long  time  been  ray  habit,  in  travelling,  to 
carry,  in  my  pocket,  a small  glass  funnel  for  use  in 
sucking  the  puncture  in  ca.se  of  a snake  bite.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  act  so  poweriully  as  a cupping 
instrument,  but  has  the  advantage  of  being  small  enough 
to  be  easily  carried  in  one’s  pocket.— Editoe, — Agricul- 
tural Journal- 

❖ — — 

POULTKY  NOTES. 

Change  the  straw  or  hay  in  the  nest  boxes  fre- 
quently. 

In  shipping  fowls  give  them  plenty  of  room,  but  make 
the  coops  a.s  light  as  possible.  Bxpre.ss  companies  have 
no  souLs  and  rates  are  high,  and  all  we  can  do  is 
to  protest  and  pay. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  a chicken’.s  crop  to 
ascertain  that  a good  variety  of  food  as  well  as  bones 
or  gravel  is  essential,  and  ordinarily  a good  supply  of 
a variety  of  f.od  will  be  found  much  better  than  any 
kind  of  medicine. 

Bran  is  excellent  for  poultry,  but  the  bens  care 
but  little  for  it  unless  scalded.  To  make  it  “ stick,” 
and  a handful  of  linseed  meal  to  every  point  of  bran. 
The  two  substances  are  an  excellent  combination,  and 
will  greatly  aid  the  hens  in  producing  eggs. 

Do  not  be  tempted  to  keep  a cock  that  is  not  a 
thoroughbred,  or  that  is  related  to  the  hens,  no 
matter  ho iv  promising  he  may  seem.  Change  the  cocks 
every  year,  and  the  flock  will  gradually  improve  in 
vigor,  resulting  in  a greater  number  of  healthy  chicks, 
as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  eggs. 

The  coarse  grain  so  universally  fed  to  poultry  is 
both  expensive  and  unprofitable ; being  swallowed 
hurriedly  and  olten  in  unwise  quantities,  it  frequently 
produces  indigestion  or  other  serious  disorders.  A 
mixture  of  four  parts  of  wheat  bran  to  one  of  meal 
is  what  I feed,  with  signal  success  aud  satisfaction 
to  both  laying  hens  and  growing  chicks. — Florida  Agri- 
cvX-.urist. 


OKCIIID  HUNTING 

appears  to  be  a fine  adventurous  sport — not  so 
exciting,  perhaps,  as  Waterton’s  snaring  of  the 
caymans  with  baited  hooks  in  the  great  rivers  of 
Brazil,  but  getting  on  that  way.  Unfortunately, 
the  most  prized  of  our  orchids  are  reported  to 
be  rapidly  disappearing  from  their  native  places. 
According  to  the  “ Journal  des  Orohideee,”  in  the 
environs  of  Pacho  (Ecuador),  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  specimens  of  the  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra:  have  been  collected,  only  a few  plants 
are  now  loft.  In  other  places  where  it  once 
fiouriehed,  it  has  entirely  vanished.  Though  not 
in  the  true  sense  of  tho  word  a parasite,  this 
beautiful  plant  prefers  to  grow  upon  the  trunks  of 
trees,  which  the  natives  dread  to  climb  on  account 
of  the  scorpiona  and  stinging  ants.  Hence  the 
praotico  is  to  fell  the  huge  tree,  withjtho  frequent 
result  that  no  orchid  is  found.  ,c4The  hunters,  it  is 
Btatcd,  separate  into  parties  of  five  or  ten,  and  dis- 


appear for  a fortnight  in  the  dense  South  American 
forest,  relying  for  food  in  great  part  upon  their 
guns,  and  sleeping  at  night  in  hammocks,  When 
sufl5.cient  specimens  have  been  collected  they  are 
cleaned,  wiped  dry,  placed  carefully  in  crates  on 
the  backs  of  mules,  and  thus  carried  to  the  point 
of  embaikatioii — Honda — on  the  river  Magdalena. 
The  journey  occupies  at  least  five  days,  even  if  the 
parly  are  lucky  enough  to  escape  the  frequent 
tropical  rains  which  convert  peaceful  brooks  into 
raging  tonents,  Sometimes  it  is  found  necessary 
to  throw  temporary  bridges  over  these  suddenly 
swollen  water-ccurses  and  to  carry  the  crates  across 
by  hand,  while  the  mules,  relieved  of  their  burdens, 
swim  across  as  they  best  can.  The  withering  torrid 
heat  is  the  greatest  difficulty. — Fuhlic  Ojiinion . 

^ 

Paddy  and  Dey  Grain  Crops  in  Ceylon  — 
From  the  Abstract  of  Season  Beports  for  March 
1891,  published  in  the  latest  Gazette,  we  learn 
that  in  the  Colombo  district  the  condition  of  the 
paddy  crops  was  good  generally,  with  the  exception 
of  portions  of  Siyane  Kotale  West,  where  recent  rains 
had  done  some  aamage.  It  is  also  slated  that  “there 
is  no  distress  or  want  of  food  anywhere,  and  the 
health  of  the  district  is  on  the  whole  good.”  In 
other  parts  of  the  Western  Province  also  the  prospects 
were  favorable.  In  the  Central  Province,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  paddy  crops  in  the  Kandy  district 
were  reported  as  generally  poor  ; while  the  kurak- 
kan  crop,  where  cultivated,  was  only  fair.  In  the 
Matale  district,  however,  the  paddy  crops,  where 
they  were  in  existence, were  “much  benefited  by  recent 
unexpected  rains.”  In  the  Nuwata  Eliya  district 
paddy  and  kuiakkan  were  only  fair  or  poor, 
owing  to  poverty  of  soil  and  drought,  except  in 
Kotmale,  where  the  paddy  crop  was  good.  With 
regard  to  the  Northern  Province,  the  report  from 
Jotfna  on  the  paddy  crop  was  : — “Heaping  throughout 
district  completed.  Crop  on  the  whole  good,  though 
there  has  been  failure  in  some  viltagas  as  already 
reported.”  And  on  kurakkan  : — “ Good  crop  ex- 
pected owing  to  benefit  by  rain.”  It  was  also 
added  : — “ Tobacco  in  some  places  out — prospects 
of  a very  good  crop.”  P’rom  the  other  districts  of 
this  province  the  reports  were  not  very  satisfactory  ; 
the  dry  grain  crops  seem  to  have  been  better  than 
the  paddy.  In  the  Southern  Province  good  showers 
had  fallen,  aud  the  prospects  generally  were  favor- 
able. From  the  Battioaloa  district  of  the  Eastern 
Province  it  was  reported  ; — “ Prospects  of  grain 
crops  most  favorable.  Harvesting  of  early  munmari 
proceeding,  and  very  extensive  cultivation  for  kalla- 
wellamai  in  progress.  The  new  paddy  one  rupee 
per  bushel.  Supplies  of  vegetables  and  Indian  corn 
abundant,  and  cheap.  Indian  corn  75  cents  per 
bushel.  Manioc  unsaleable  though  ofiered  at  50  ots, 
per  cwt.  Plenty  of  water  in  tank,  and  rain  at  inter- 
vals.” In  the  Trinoomalee  district  progress  was 
slow  on  account  of  cattle  murrain.  In  the  iNorth-; 
Western  Province  rains  had  fallen,  but  too  late  to  do 
much  good,  except  in  the  Wanni  and  Chilaw.  The 
tobacco  crops  in  the  latter  division  were  excellent. 
From  the  North-Central  Province  ihe  report  was  ; 
“ Partially  distributed  ruin  filled  some  tanks  in  east, 
west,  and  south  of  Nuwarakalawiya.  Maha  crop 
nil  owing  to  drought,  except  in  Kalpe  korale  and 
a few  villages  of  Nuwaragam  palata.  Chenas 
partially  revived  by  recent  ram.  Kurakkan  crop 
generally  middling.  Abnormal  rainfall  in  Taman- 
kaduwa.  Maha  crop,  where  cultivated  late,  good, 
Chenas  average  half  crop,  and  being  reaped.  Drink- 
ing water  bad,  and  scarce  in  many  villages.”  In  the 
Badulla  district  of  the  Province  of  Uva  the  kurak- 
kan and  Indian  corn  crops  were  fair  except  in 
Buttala,  where  excessive  drought  had  made  the 
h6n  poor.  In  the  Province  of  Sabaragamuwa  the 
crops  aud  prospects  were  generall7  good, 
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THE  JAMAICA  EXHIBITION : 

WHY  NOT  A COSMOPOLITAN  EXHIBI- 
TION IN  CEYLON? 

(From  the  Hills.) 

It  ia  surely  curious  that  while  it  is  now  about 
a week  since  the  special  illustrated  edition  of  the 
Jamaica  Gleaner  reached  hero,  with  a full  account 
of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  at  Kingston  by 
Prince  George  of  Wales,  as  the  representative  of 
his  royal  father,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  no  notice 
of  the  event  has  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  English 
press,  judging  f om  the  negative  evidence  of  extracis 
in  the  Tropical  /Igricultiu'ist  at  any  rate.  You  are, 

no  doubt,  waiting  for  the  promised  account  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Babonadibre,  the  only  mention  of  whoso 
name  in  connection  with  the  cer.  monies  and  fes- 
tivities is  the  statement  that,  at  a grand  fancy 
ball  given  by  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Blake,  ha 
appeared  in  the  character  so  dear  to  Juveniles,  of 
Santa  Claus.  The  Governor  himself  appeared  as 
Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  the  Caribbean  Island, 
while  Lady  Blake  personated  Queen  Isabella,  to 
whom  the  great  navigator  wrote  such  a glowing 
although  not  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  beauty 
and  natural  resouroea  of  his  discovery. , At  the  ball 
the  Governor  is  described  as  specially  seeking  out 
a lady,  Miss  Espeut,  who,  he  understood,  appeared 
as  Jamaica.  Some  of  the  portraits  given  by  tbe 
Gleaner  are  fearful  and  wonderful.  For  the 
males  it  does  not  so  much  matter,  but  we  hope 
OSS  than  justioo  is  done  to  the  accomplished 
Lady  Blake.  She  is  sister  of  the  Duchess  of 
St.  Albans  and  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne,  famed  for  his  caustic  wit,  which  was  so 
irrepressible,  that,  when  he  took  office,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  using  it  at  the  expense  of  his 
colleagues,  and  so  had  to  resign.  Jamaica  has  to 
thank  the  snobbishness  of  the  Queensland  demo- 
cracy, who  protested  against  a Governor  who  began 
life  in  the  Irish  Constabulary,  for  being  at  present 
ruled  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  men 
amongst  the  list  of  Colonial  Governors.  He  has 
worked  incessantly  to  make  the  Exhibition  a success, 
not  only  as  a spectacle,  but  as  a means  of  mak- 
ing the  colony  and  its  productions  better  known 
and  so  increasing  its  commerce.  The  only  un- 
pleasant inoident  we  see  noticed  is  in  con- 
nection with  another  exemplification  of  the  fact 
that  democracy  can  degenerate  into  snobbishness. 
Mr.  Blaine,  who  does  the  offensive  policy  of  the 
United  States,  pretended  that  his  country  had  beeu 
slighted  because  not  specially  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  Exhibition.  Sir  Henry  Blake  showed 
that  precisely  the  same  invitation  went  to  the 
United  States  as  to  all  other  countries.  But  this 
does  not  content  the  blatant  Blaine,  whose  every 
effort  is  directed,  by  means  of  tariff  diatinotious, 
to  force  Canada  and  the  West  India  Islands  into 
“ the  Union."  Although  Sir  Henry  Blake  is  not 
himself  a lord,  and  was,  therefore,  uuaooeptable 
to  the  Queenslanders,  his  Private  Secretary  is  Lord 
George  Fitzgerald,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 
The  Gleaner  describes  the  Exhibition  as  “ a 
splendid  Eueoess  which  will  inaugurate  a new 
era  of  advancement  and  prosperity  for  Jamaica,” 
There  is  room  for  improvement,  for  the  journalist 
states: — “In  manufaotuies  and  even  handicrafts 
our  people  are  very  children.  In  agriculture  wo  are 
little  further  advauced  than  we  were  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Literature,  Soienoe  and  Art  are  unmean- 
ing words  to  91)9  out  of  every  thousand  amongst  us." 
If  is  added  : — 
iOO 


One  good  at  least,  if  none  other,  the  exhibition 
should  do  and  that  is  to  give  the  lie  to  those  un- 
worthy sons  and  residents  who  are  perpetually  decry- 
ing everything  of  borne  growth,  believing  in  nothing 
that  is  “ creole  ’’  and  taking  a strange  pride  in  utter- 
ing their  loud  contempt  of  everything  Jamaican.  The 
motto  of  these  people  has  alv/ays  been  that  nothing 
good  oould  ever  come  out  of  Jamaica.  They  have 
preaohod  it  from  pulpit  and  from  press,  they  have 
dinned  it  into  the  ears  of  foreigners,  taking  as  strong 
a delight  in  shewing  up  the  week  points  of  the  peoplo 
and  the  country  as  some  people  do  in  harping  on 
their  own  maladies  or  as  a Neapolitan  beggar  in  dis- 
playing his  testering  sores.  The  Exhibition  will  prove 
these  people  to  be  miserable  carpers.  It  will  show 
our  own  people  what  can  be  done  in  Jamaica  by  per- 
eistont  energy,  by  united  effort.  It  will  nerve  many 
to  other  achievements  longed  for  for  many  » day  but 
looked  on  as  almost  hopdessof  attaiumont  in  Jamaica. 
If  a great  lYorld’s  fair  is  possible  in  Jamaica,  why 
not  docks  in  Kingston  Harbour  ? Why  not  a seawall 
on  the  harbour  front?  Why  not  nicely  paved  streets 
with  commodious  sidewalks  ? AVhy  not  a thorough 
system  of  drainage?  Why  not  central  factories  ? Why 
not  smiling  vineyards  ? Why  not  a network  of  rail- 
ways over  the  Island?  Why  not  in  short  a thousand 
and  one  things  that  we  have  beeu  slumberously  con- 
tent to  do  withcu',  while  the  great  nations  of  the  earth 
have  for  years  past  looked  upon  them  as  necessaries 
of  life  ? 

Now  if  a World’s  Exhibition  has  been  a splendid 
Bueoess  in  little  Jamaica  with  only  600.000  of  popu- 
lation, and  moEt  of  them  only  emerged  from  slavery, 
Eurtly  the  question  arises  and  ou^ht  to  be  answered, 
why  Ceylon,  with  her  three  millions  of  population, 
her  central  position  in  the  eastern  world,  and  her 
grand  harbour,  the  resort  of  mail  and  merchant 
ships,  with  passengers  and  tourists  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  should  not  attempt  an  Exhibition  of 
her  own,  invitiug  all  the  countries  and  peoples  of  the 
world  to  take  part  in  it  ? Will  the  glory  of  having 
initiated,  matured  and  carried  to  a sucoessful 
issue  BO  great  end  so  undoubted’, y beneficial  a 
design  fall  to  Sir  Arthur  Havelock  ? Will  our 
Governor  do  for  Ceylon  what  Sir  Henry  Blake  has 
done  .for  the  tropical  island  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere ? There  is  more  good  work  to  be  done  and 
more  of  legitimate  fame  to  be  earned  in  carrying 
out  such  a design  than  in  tampering  with  sources 
of  revenue,  prescriptive  in  their  nature  and,  however 
objectionable  in  the  light  of  western  ideas,  quite 
consonant  with  eastern  customs  and  eastern  notions. 

The  Ceylon  Exhibition,  if  carried  out,'  oould  so 
precede  the  great  World’s  Show  at  Chioago  that  most 
of  the  exhibits  might  be  transported  to  the  western 
world,  after  having  done  duty  here.  The  effect  on 
our  staple  product  of  asking  all  the  world  to  oome 
and  eee  it  in  the  place  of  its  origin  cannot  but 
largely  help  the  efforts  that  are  made  to  render 
it  acceptable  by  sending  speoimens  to  the  various 
countries  of  the  world.  Submitting  the  idea  to 
readers  of  the  Tropical  Agriculturist  from  the  Govert 
nor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  downwards,  we  pro- 
ceed to  notice  a few  further  points  of  interest 
connected  with  the  Jamaica  Exhibition.  The 
only  qualification  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  is  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  electric  light  contractors  to  illuminate 
the  building  fully  at  night.  Besides  the  great 
domed  building,  there  are  23  acres  of  grounds  laid 
out  with  tropical  and  other  plants.  Canada,  which 
is  competing  with  the  United  Slaies  for  the  trade 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  occupies  a commanding 
position  in  the  collection  of  exhibits.  A trophy  of 
the  finest  woods  of  Quebec,  in  the  form  of  a 
castellated  wall,  had  to  be  erected  in  the  grounds,  as  it 
was  too  largo  for  the  interior  cf  the  building. 
Admiral  Watson  and  the  officers  of  the  British 
Fleet  whioh  aocompanied  Prince  George  added 
greatly  to  the  efieot  of  the  show  (the  warships  tvere 
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Humiliated  at  ni^ht);  wliilo  Maior-Geueral  Clive, 
Justice  and  the  officers  of  the  Army,  Mijitia  and 
Voluuteers  were  not  behindhand.  Limited  as 
B^ficein  tbeTroiiical  Agr  iciiltiiribt  is,  we  must  make 
room  for  the  following  editorial  remarks  : — 

YVhdi  the  public  Icok  at  the  diagram  exhibited  by 
the  Jamaica  Institute,  showing  the  cane  lauds  culti- 
vated in  1790,  the  chief  of  the  so-called  “ palmy  days  ” 
of  old,  and  turn  to  the  compauic  n diagram  showing 
the  cane  lane’s  cultiiated  toiiay,  they  will  see  some 
reason  for  writing  of  a imo  Jamaica.  Whether  a better 
or  a worse  is  not  the  question.  When  they  turn  to 
another  diagram  showing  the  extent  of  the  small  hold- 
ings at  this  date,  and  remember  bow  few  they  were  a 
century  ago,  they  wiil  be  still  more  convinced  that  the 
Jamaica  of  today  is  a very  differ'  sit  thing  from  what 
it  was,  'When  they  turn  again  from  those  thing.s  to 
the  educational  and  other  statistics  that  indicate 
material,  intellectual,  and  moral  advancement,  they 
will  have  before  them  proofs  of  a change  amounting 
to  a revolution  that  has  not  been  all  the  circum- 
stances considered,  snywhere  exceeded  wiihin  the 
same  number  of  years.  It  would  bo  easy  to  point 
out  ill  history  many  great  and  re.narkable  changes, 
bat  these  who  try  will  find  it  hard  to  point 
out  one  that  exceeds  in  interest  what  has  been  effected 
here.  It  took  that  master  lawgiver  Moses  more  than 
his  own  life-time  to  build  up  a notion  out  of  the  op- 
pressed Israelites.  Ho  did,  however,  good  and  lasting 
work.  He  maiie  a people  a?  endunug  as  graLite. 
The  modern  lawgiver,  the  Hiitish  Parliament  and 
Exeou  ive,  in'itructed  by  ilic  BdLsh  People,  did  a 
Blmilar  creative  work,  when  during  fifty  years  previous 
to  enia’ic'pati.m  they  abolishid  the  Slave  Trade  and 
watched  jealously  end  carefully  over  the  rights  of 
the  slaves,  and  when  fir  the  ti;ty  years  that  followi  d 
they  watched  with  equal  care  over  the  interests  of 

the  emancipated  people.  The  result  is  the  strong, 

growing-  new  Jam'-ica  that  has  made  an  Exhibition 
possible  here,  and  is  going  to  make  it  a success. 
This  newness,  with  its  assured  continuance,  is  the 
great  fact  that  should  atlia.t  the  attention  of  cur 
more  the  rightful  visitors. 

There  is  another  new  thing  connected  with  Jamaica. 
The  character  of  its  scenery  is  not  new'.  So  far  from 
that,  it  is  as  old  as  the  h'.l’s.  But  the  recoguition 

of  it  and  of  the  character  of  the  climate  is  new. 

As  Sic  AValter  Scott  was  said  to  have  discovered  Scot- 
land in  respect  to  scenery,  so  recent  travellers  have 
been  discoveriug  the  tiutb,  of  the  Goverucr’s  words, 
that  Jsmfiica  is  one  of  the  loveliest  islands  in  the 
world. 

What  is  anticipated  for  Jamaica  might  well  be 
realized  m the  case  of  Ceylon,  in  the  resort  of 
visitors  who  desire  to  escape  Irom  depressing  cold 
to  genial  warmth;  — 

If  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  natures  fitting 
them  to  enj  -y  what  is  ^'eautiful  in  scenery  will  in 
twos  or  threes  make  a leisurely  jo  iney  from  Kingston 
to  L-icea  via  Ewatton  and  by  way  either  of  tho 
iute  i'  rorthc.  coa'.t  road,  they  will  see  in  this  month 
of  January  what  will  astonish  them  if  they  come  from 
cold  and  Icuflcs-i  England  or  Canada.  ^ To_  transport 
ill  a day  or  in  fouitfc-u  days  a nezou  Eitglishnien  or 
Uamuliais  to  8^.  Ann’s,  Trelawny,  St.  James,  or 
llai  over  as  ' liev  m w are,  would  he  a great  surprise  lo 
people  who  think  of  us  as  sweltering  under  tropical 
heat,  furroini'i'.  d by  parched  fields,  and  hardly  able  to 
b;ar  up  under  the  bun  ei  s of  (xistoi  ce.  They  iliid 
thcniBijves  in  a (.•an'.tii,  driving  Hong  main  ro»ds  as 
snifoth  ard  plcaraiit  as  any  in  the  woral,  where  the 
scars  m '.(u;  liy  p!';'.i-;  xo  or  i-hovcl  are  sooti  hetth  d,  and 
im  iiro  all  r-uad  wears  a robe  of  riches  anl  m ’st 
varieil  grcfti,  utid  wltc-rc  the  tortus  as  well  ns  th 
erdanrs  of  plu.t  lifo  are  str  kmgly  attrattive  and 
heantifui.  tS'hi-n  they  thought  of  what  they  had  left 
behind  of  tl..-  cold  anil  tho  nultediiess  of  the  ai.d,  cf 
(ho  Hiru;gle  in  the  jiart  of  tlmu.sai.ds  to  kee(>  up  the 
fire  ill  Uio  “ livii,;'  atom  s ” which  (-very  anima'  body  is, 
Ui(  y might  ■■•  eM  ttiiuk  that  they  had  come  to  winter 
11,  paiad  e.  The  thoiiH.t  wouM  be  literally  correct. 
Some  of  our  prcHcm  visitors  will,  when  they  go  homo, 
lay  CO,  and  come  hack  often  aud  send  otliers. 


CEYLON  PLANTERS'  AMERICAN  TEA 
COAIPANY. 

teanseerence  oe  business. 

THE  TB.'.DE  WITH  AMERICA. 

At  noon  of  April  9 lb,  a meeting  of  the  Ceylon  Plan- 
te-ru’  American  Tea  Co.,  Ld.  was  held  in  the  registered 
offices  of  the  Company  (Darloy,  Butler  & Co.’s)  9, 
Queen  Sheet,  Fort,  Colombo.  Mr.  L.  H.  Kelly 
presided,  and  the  others  present  were  the  Hon. 
J.  J.  Grinlinton,  Messrs.  V.  A.  Julius,  A.  H, 
Thompson,  E.B.  Creasy,  H.  Whitham,  J.  F.  Headrick 
and  W.  W.  Mitchell,  bj  his  attorney  Mr,  J.  F. 
Headrick.  Mr.  Grinlinton  had  proxies  from 
Messrs.  G.  Loss,  Le  Vallon,  Pussellawa,  and 
James  Wc-sHand,  Gammadua,  Eattota.  After  the 
appioval  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 

Mr.  Kelly  explained  that  at  the  last  general 
meeting  it  was  decided  by  the  shareholders  present 
that  the  best  course  they  could  adopt  was  to  ac- 
cept the  arrangement  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Hon.  .Mr.  Grinlinton  on  behalf  of  the  Ceylon 
Planters’  American  Tea  Co.  with  the  new  Company 
in  America— the  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Co.  It  was 
thought  most  advisable  that  they  should  hand  over 
th'  ir  old  Company  to  this  new  Company  who 
were  prepared  lo  undertake  it.  That  was  tho 
feeling  of  the  shareholders  at  the  last  meeting, 
and  it  was  then  hft  to  the  directors  to  arrange 
all  tho  preliminaiies.  The  direc'tois  had  done  so, 
and  this  meeting  bad  been  called  to  endorse  their 
action,  to  deeiaia  the  winding  up  of  the  old  Com- 
pany and  hand  it  over  to  the  new  Company.  The 
shateholders  were  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
reasons  which  had  necessitated  this  step,  and  he 
could  only  hope  with  his  Liother  directors  that 
the  step  which  the  shareholders  had  taken 
was  a wise  one  and  would  not  only  lead  to  the  fur- 
thering and  pushing  of  Ceylon  tea  in  America,  but 
also  turn  tut  a profitable  sptculation  for  tboee 
who  aro  interested  iu  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  After 
reading  tho  formal  resolutions  which  it  was 
necotsary  lo  pass,  Mr.  Kelly  proceeded  to  say  that 
the  directors  this  morning  went  through  the  list 
of  defaulters  and  bad  decided  to  forfeit  the  shares 
of  those  who  had  not  paid  up.  Where,  however,  the 
slightest  doubt  might  exist  in  the  case — for  instance, 
of  men  absent  from  the  country — the  directors  had 
arianged  to  give  these  men  a certain  amount  of  time 
because  being  absent  it  was  just  possible  that  the 
notices  had  not  reached  them.  With  regard  to  tho 
arrangement  made  by  Mr.  Grinlinton  that  interest 
at  9 per  cent  should  be  paid  up  lo  1st  October 
1890,  the  directors  had  arranged  that  the  interest 
should  be  paid  at  once,  and  would  be  paid  forth- 
with. Iu  answer  to  a question  he  said  the  only 
difference  i t thename  cf  the  new  Company  compared 
with  the  o.d  was  that  the  word  “American”  was 
left  out. 

It  was  then  unanimously  agreed  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Creasy  seconded  by  Mr.  Julius: — “ That  the 
Ceylon  Planters’  Americun  Tea  Co.  Ld.  be  wound 
up  voluntarily.” 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  and  Mr.  Whitham  seconded  : 
— “ Thai  Mtssrs.  J.  J.  Grinlinton  and  James  E. 
Headrick  be  appointed  liquidators  of  tho  Company, 
and  that  tluir  remuneration  be  at  E500  each.” 

Mr.  Kelly  pointed  out  that  tho  offices  of  the 
Managing  Dir  ctor  Bnl  Agents  and  Secretaries  would 
cease  as  soon  as  tho  Company  teased  to  exist,  but  a 
veiy  largo  amount  of  woik  would  remain  to  be  done 
in  the  way  if  settling  matters  generally,  and  remu- 
neration to  tlic  gentlemen  who  did  it  was  a matter  of 
course.  They  could  not  expect  them  to  undertake  the 
woik  of  winding  up  the  Company  and  all  the  trouble 
conneated  therewith,  without  giving  them  remune- 
ration. 
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The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  as 
was  also  the  following  one,  which  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Creasy  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson  ; — 
"That  the  assets  of  the  Ceylon  Planters’  American 
Tea  Company,  Ld.,  be  transferred  by  the  liquidators 
so  appointed  to  the  Ceylon  Planters’  Tea  Company 
in  terms  of  the  agreement  of  the  16th  Sept.  1690.” 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Gkislinton  suggested  that  the 
quantity  of  tea  seat  out  might  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Kklly  said  that  since  the  Ceylon  Planters’ 
American  Tea  Co.  had  been  set  on  foot  and 
working  it  was  satisfactory  to  feel  that  they  had 
been  doing  something  at  any  rate  towards 
advertising  Ceylon  tea  in  America.  From  the  date 
they  commenoed  sending  out  tea  up  to  the  present 
moment  they  had  sent  70,146  lb.  ; and  although  that 
might  appear  a small  amount  for  so  large  a Conti- 
nent, it  must  still  bear  some  fruit.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  70,146  Ib.  of  tea  sent  to  Amerioa  must 
make  Ceylon  tea  known  to  a very'  much  greater 
extent  than  it  was  before,  and  they  could  only 
express  the  hope  that  it  would  do  so.  Direct 
information  hul  not  been  received  from  the  Ameri- 
can Tea  Co.,  but  indirect  information  which  he 
had,  rather  from  London  sources  than  here,  was 
that  the  Company  in  America  were  extending 
their  agencies  considerably  and  hoped  to  do  a 
very  good  business  in  Ceylon  tea. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Grinlinton  added  that  the  figures 
quoted  by  Mr.  Kelly  showed  only  the  quantity 
of  tea  that  was  sent  direct  from  Ceylon  and  did 
not  include  the  quantity  sent  from  the  London 
agents  of  the  Company  of  which  they  had  no  record 
at  present. 

Mr.  Creasy  believed  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
directors  to  have  enforced  the  calls  on  tho  shares 
that  had  now  been  forfeited. 

Mr.  Kelly  said,  he  would  leave  Mr.  Julius  to 
speak  a ' to  that. 

Mr.  Julius  said  that  notwithstanding  the  for- 
feiture of  the  shares  it  would  be  seen  by  the 
articles  of  association  that  the  shareholders  were 
still  liable.  In  seelion  33  it  was  stated — “Any 
shareholder  whose  shares  have  been  so  declared 
forfeited  shall  notv/ithstanding,  be  liable  to  pay, 
and  shall  forthwith  pay  to  the  Company  all  calls, 
instalments,  interest  and  expenses  owing  upon  or 
in  respect  of  suoh  shares  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
feiture, together  with  interest  thereon  from  tho  time  of 
forfeiture  until  payment  at  9 per  cent  per  annum  ; 
and  the  directors  may  enfoico  the  payment  thereof 
if  they  think  lit.” 

Mr.  Creasy  queried  ; — But  the  Company  being 
now  at  an  end  they  will  not  now  be  liable  ? 

The  Chairman  : — Oh  ! yes. 

Mr.  Creasy  : — Although  the  Company  is  now  dis- 
solved ? 

Mr.  WniTHAM:— The  liquidators  have  power  to 
enforce  it. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Grinlinton  : — But  would  it  be 
judicious  ? Might  not  tho  forfeiture  of  shares 
be  absolutely  sutlioient  punishment  ? He  did  not 
know  any  Company — and  he  had  known  a good 
many  in  Ceylon — having  a ease  in  which 

they  sued  a shareholder  for  the  balance 
of  his  shares  ; they  had  contented  them- 
selves with  the  forfeiture  of  the  shares.  It 

was  a question  for  their  consideration,  however, 
and  as  one  of  the  liquidators  he  should  be  glad 
to  hear  their  views  on  tho  subject,  but  if  it  v/ere 
left  to  the  liquidators  they  should  try  to  recover 
as  much  of  the  money  outstanding  as  they  could 
recover. 

Mr.  Creasy  remarked  that  much  inconvenience 
was  caused  by  people  putting  down  their  names  and 
not  paying  up. 

The  Hon.  Mr,  Grinlinton  ; -I  ogroe  with  you. 


AQRIOULTURJST. 


It  is  not  at  all  right,  and  I am  sorry  to  see  that 
so  many  persons  who  ought  to  have  known  better 
should  do  so. 

Mr.  Kelly  did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  go  to  extreme  meaEures.  They  did  not  give 
up  their  powers  uniil  the  meeting  confirming 
the  present  meeting,  so  that  it  would  still  rest 
with  them  in  any  case  whore  they  thought  it  ne- 
cessary or  advisable  to  push  matters  to  the  extreme. 

Aoting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Grin- 
linton, Mr,  Kelly  intimated  that  it  was  intended 
to  hold  a general  meeting  to  confirm  what  bad 
been  done  at  this  meeting  on  Thursday,  28  h May, 
at  one  o’clock,  when  he  trusted  there  w'ouH  be  a 
larger  number  present  than  there  v/as  today. 

This  was  all  the  business,  and  the  meeting 
separated  after  according  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Kelly  for  presiding,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thompjon. 


SALE  OF  FOEESTLATD. 

Mr.  E.  John  sold  on  April  9th  all  that  allotment  of 
land  No.  6,  at  one  time  forming  part  of  Mooloyakelle 
estate  in  Upper  Hev/aheta,  in  extent  180J  acres,  of 
which  27  are  planted  with  tea,  for  B,'l2,100  to  Mr.  .LG. 
'Wardrop  who  bought  on  account  of  Mr.  E.  J, 
d’Esterre  who  owns  tho  adjoining  property. 

— 

CEOWN  FOEEST  AND  CHEN  A LAND 
FOE  SALE. 

Some  17  lots  from  17  lo  186  acres  each  in  Bam- 
barabotuwa  division  of  the  Province  of  Sabaragamuwa 
are  to  be  sold  early  in  June.  Full  partioulars 
will  no  doubt  be  advertised  in  good  time  ; and  as 
tea  land  is  so  muc;  'n  demand,  an  advertisement 
with  details  should  appear  in  cur  “Overland” 
papi  i's  for  home  c.-.pitalists  to  see. 

4- 

LIBEEIAN  COFFEE  CULTIVATION  IN  THE 
STEAITS. 

The  English  mail  of  April  14th,  brought  us  a letter 
from  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Hill,  formerly  well-known  as  a 
Matale  planter,  and  a careful  experimentalist  with 
new  products  at  a time  when  coffee  Arahica  was  still 
all  the  rage  in  Ceylon.  Mr.  Hill  had  long  pro- 
mised to  give  us  the  results  of  his  experieuoe  as 
a planter  in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  the  letter 
which  will  be  found  in  our  Tropical  Agriculturist  (on 
page  805)  is,  he  says,  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise. 
He  sent  his  manuscript  however,  first  to  the  Singapore 
Tree  Press,  BO  being  enabled  to  send  us  a proof  copy. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Hill’s 
compilation,  in  the  estimation  of  practical  planters, 
will  be  tho  figures  showing  the  actual  crops  of 
coft'eo  gathered  for  a series  of  years  elf  separate 
fields  at  different  ages  of  several  Liberian  estates. 
Curiously  enough  we  were  able  to  lay  this  return 
before  our  leasers  (see  page  789)  and  to  comment 
upon  it  some  days  ago,  through  its  publi  cation  first 
in  the  Madras  press.  l?0S6ibly  Mr.  Hill  had  supplied 
a copy  of  his  statistics  to  some  Anglo-Indian  visitor, 
and  indeed  the  results  are  so  g:od  in  average 
returns  of  from  7 to  11  cwt.  of  coffee  per  aero 
that  Mr.  Hill  may  well  be  ready  to  prcclaim  them 
from  the  house  tops,  With  suoh  figures  before  them 
intending  coffee  planters  and  investors  will  read 
with  Exieoiol  interest  Mr.  Hill’s  remarks  under  the 
various  headings  of  nurseries  and  seleotion  of  seed, 
of  soil,  climate,  Ac.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  of 
the  euooui'agement  offered,  nor  of  the  fact  that 
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the  different  Straits  authonlies  (central  and  local) 
profiting  by  the  past  history  of  Ceylon,  are  most 
anxious  to  encourage  and  aid  as  far  as  poEsible, 
bona  fide  planters  and  capitalists  in  taking  up  land 
for  Liberian  or  Arabian  coffee  and  allied  products. 
Mr.  Hill  does  not  eay  so  much  in  reepect  of 
labour  supply  as  we  should  like ; but  a curious 
statement  is  appended  without  comment,  with  the 
chief  heading  “ Labour,”  entitled  “ Eoturn  showing 
the  total  expendiiure  on  Public  Works  in  the  Colony 
and  the  Native  States”  during  the  ten  years  1880 
to  1889  inclusive.  We  do  not  publish  this  table, 
but  it  shows  a very  large  expenditure  indeed,  the 
total  (for  Singapore,  Penang  and  Malacca,  under 
‘ Colonial  Government  ’ and  ‘ Municipalities  ’ and  for 
the  native  States  of  Perak,  Selangor,  Sungei  Ujong, 
Negri  Semblan  and  Pahang,)  rising  fiom  659,433 
dollars  in  I860  to  no  less  than  3,463,743  dollars 
in  1889.  Turning  these  into  rupees,  we  get  an 
expenditure  of  about  7^  millions  of  rupees  on 
Public  Works  in  one  year  which  is  very  large  indeed. 
We  suppose  a great  part  of  it  muse  be  out  of 
loans,  rather  than  current  revenue,  and  for  railway 
extensions  ? 

But  now  what  object  can  Mr.  T.H.  Hill  have  in 
appending  such  a tabular  statement  to  his  planting 
letter  and  heading  it  “Labour?”  Does  he  want 
to  show  that  the  btates  include  a very  large  labour 
force  accustomed  to  public  works  and  who  are 
likely  to  help  the  planters  as  the  Governments 
slack  off  in  their  requirements,  or  is  his  object  to 
show  how  well  the  country  is  being  opened  by 
roads,  bridges,  railways,  &c.  Anyhow,  there  can 
be  no  questiun  that  the  Malayan  peninsula  under 
eniightsLied  administration  is  being  rapidly  deve- 
loped and  that  there  is  much  encouragement  to 
capitalists  interested  in  coffee  and  other  tropical 
products,  to  look  to  that  quarter  for  investments. 



THE  POSITION  OF  TEA. 

Discussing  the  outlook  in  tea  irom  the  wholesale 
ana  retail  dealers’  point  of  view,  the  Grocer  says  ; — 
“a he  general  statistical  position  of  this  article  re- 
mains very  strong,  and  the  only  element  of  weakness 
in  it  IB  the  relusal  of  the  traae  to  go  cn  buying  as 
freely  ns  they  did  when  prices  were  Id  to  IJd  per  lb 
lower  than  they  are  now.  Many  dealers  and  others, 
having  well  supplied  themselves  with  available  slocks, 
can  afford  to  await  the  development  ol  events,  and 
while  they  keep  out  of  the  market  as  leaders  of  specu- 
lative operatiiiuB  the  upward  movement  in  quotations 
is  likely  to  receive  some  check.  Thepauies  that  have 
occurred  at  one  time  and  another  since  the  big  rise 
that  was  estahlished  about  a month  ago,  have  exer- 
cised a wholesome  influence  on  the  market,  in  pre- 
venting it  from  acquiring  too  confident  an  attitude, 
ami  in  restraining  both  speculators  and  the  more 
sanguine,  not  to  say  reckless,  por  t ion  of  the  trade 
from  carrying  their  ideas  of  value  beyond  reasonable 
limits.  Although  a material  advance  in  the  value  of 
tea  has  ensued  since  October  last,  it  must  be  rc- 
inembeied  that  it  took  place  on  prices  which  had  been 
at  sn  unprecodeniedly  low  level,  at  least  as  far  as 
China  detcriptioDB  were  concerned,  and  a seasonable 
rally  in  prices  is  not  calculated  to  do  much,  if  any, 
barm  but  rather  the  contrary  ; as  to  allow  an  impor- 
tant article  of  consumption  to  become  too  depreciated 
for  either  growers  or  capitalists  to  take  a lively  in- 
terest in  it  is  to  liinder  production  and  prepare  the 
■way  for  still  greater  ecarcity  than  may  actually  exist; 
■whereas  to  urge  in  a legitimuto  mai-nor  the  trade 
and  consumers  to  pay  a trifle  more  money  as  a 
gentle  stimulus  to  turning  out  increased  supplies  is  to 
insure  future  abundance  and  guaid  against  the  sudden 
alarms  and  sui prists  that  grow  out  of  real  or  imaginary 
deficiencies  long  before  they  are  lully  realised. 

Viewed  collectively  and  in  their  broadest  light,  and 
taking  ono  kind  with  another,  the  clcarunceB  of  tea  in 


London  eiuce  January  1st  show  a decided  increase 
over  those  in  the  two  previous  years,  while  the  stock, 
owing  principally  to  the  serious  deficit  in  China  mekes, 
was  about  18,000,000  lb.  less  than  in  1889,  and  nearly 
15,000,000  lb.  below  that  in  1888,  so  that,  with  much 
more  moderate  estimates  of  the  Indian  crop  for  1890-91 
than  originally  formed,  the  immediate  outlook  tor 
those  whose  purchases  are  dependent  on  easier  prices 
being  established  soon  is  not  of  a very  promising  na- 
ture.— H,  & C.  Mail. 


CEYLON  PKODUCTS  : PRICES  AND 
PROSPECTS. 

An  experienced  Ceylon  planter  who  travels  a 
good  deal,  writes; — 

“Certainly  Tea  is  coming  to  the  front.  Tea  planters 
made  a mistake  in  estimating  results  from  young 
tea  too  highly,  but  I believe  they  have  underectimated 
the  yields  of  tea  after  it  reaches  6 years. 

“Cocoa  under  good  shade  locks  now  as  if  it  would  have  a 
more  extended  area  of  growth  than  we  were  inclined  to 
estimate  up  till  now.  Since  my  return  1 have  seen 
very  excellent  results  on  what  seemed  two  years  ago 
barren  cocoa  by  the  sucoessfu:  planting  of  good  shade. 

"Prices  of  coffee  I fear  must  go  down  16s  to£l 
in  value  if  wo  are  to  judge  by  the  clearing-house 
returns  lor  prospective  celiveries.  (See  Rucker  & Ben- 
craft’s  Coffee  Circular  of  the  19th  March.) 

“ The  lavourable  rates  of  Exchange  eiabie  us  to  meet 
lower  prices  which  must  prevail  now  that  Cevlon  Tea 
export  in  1891  is  to  be  to  far  ahead  of  1890’a.  India 
will  probably  do  better  than  last  year,  and  China  tea- 
men vill  make  an  expiring  effort  this  season,  the 
last  flicker  of  the  lamp  !” 

^ 

RICHNESS  OP  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE. 

{From  the  Hills.) 

In  the  Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer 
of  March  7th,  published  at  New  Orleans,  there 
is  no  allusion  to  the  lynching  case,  but  our 
attention  has  been  arrested  by  an  article  on  the 
resuhs  obtained  by  the  Caffery  Central  Sugar 
Factory  in  1890  91.  Every  possible  chemical  detail 
is  given,  but  the  general  results  showing  the  rich- 
ness of  the  canes  in  saccharine  matter  must  sufiice, 
thus  ; — 

Cane  ground,  tons,  32,180  ; pounds,  64,360,000.  Suc- 
rose, per  cent,  of  cane,  12.91.  Sucrose,  per  ion  of  cane, 
pjunus,  240.2.  Total  sucrose  in  cane  ground,  7,729,636 
pounds.  Fiber,  ptr  cent,  of  cane,  11.02.  Juice  per 
Cent,  of  cane,  88.98.  Juice  extracted,  gallons,  6,433,881  j 
pounds,  48,i  61,510.  Juice  extracted,  percent.  o£  cane, 
76.14.  Percent,  sucrose  in  raw  juice,  13.50.  Total 
sugar  extraoteo,  6,528,808. 

Total  commercial  sugar  made  and  estimated,  6,142,800 
pounds  ; total  commercial  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  199.88 
pounos;  sugar  made  from  outside  syrups,  650,000 
pounds  ; total  sugar  made,  6,792,800  pounds. 

KESWLTS. 

Per  cent,  of  cane. 


First  sugar  of  100  polarization  6 80 

Second  sugar  of  109  polarization  1.74 

Sugar  in  third  masse  cuite  1.26 

Sugar  lost  in  bagasse  1.86 

Mechanical  loss  and  by  inversion  0 34 

Loss  not  accounted  for  0.02 


Sugar,  per  cent,  of  cane  12  01 


It  would  thus  seem  that  the  sugar  in  the  canes  was 
equal  to  12  per  cent,  against  10  to  11  in  Queens- 
land and  only  8 in  Ceylon ; but  the  loss  having 
been  2 per  cent,  the  final  result  in  sugar  was  10 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  canes,  about  as 
good  a result  as  can  be  expected.  We  suppose. 
“ Except  in  Peru,”  we  ought  to  add,  if  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  the  figures  given  in  an  ariide 
on  “ The  Varying  Saccharine  Content  in  Tropical 
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Cane.”  From  this  article  I quote  as  follows  : — 

Past  experience  and  observation  has  taught  that 
oanea  planted  in  virgin  soil  after  the  removal  of  the 
forest  growth  ^lield  an  abundant  tonnage,  with  a low 
sncrose  content  ns  compared  to  those  planted  in  land 
which  baa  long  been  under  cultivation.  Climatic  and 
other  conditiona  cause  a variation  in  saccharine 
strength  in  the  juice  of  the  cane  from  about  5 per  cent, 
to  as  high  as  22  per  cent.,  which  has  been  noted  in 
Peru.  According  to  M.  Maumen^  (page  80,  vol.  2), 
the  percentage  in  the  beet  ranges  from  3 to  18,  aud  it 
is  with  the  beet  as  with  the  cane,  a heavy  tonnage  and 
a high  saccharine  content  are  incompatible.  The 
quality  of  the  soil  is  an  important  factor  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  cane  and  beet,  as  it  is  admitted  by  high 
authority  (M,  Maumenl)  that  “ the  chemical  nature  of 
the  soil  is  entirely  secondary  ; it  is  above  all  the  phy- 
sical texture  and  the  oorreepauding  absorptive  powers 
which  are  of  great  advantage.” 

Excessive  tonnage  is  produced  by  an  undue  amount 
of  nitrogen  or  ammonia  in  the  soil,  and  such  must 
be  carefully  avoided  whatever  its  source.  The 
amount  of  ammonii  in  the  annual  rainfall  varies 
much  according  to  lociliti'.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Botham- 
sted,  England,  found  alraofc't  e.xactly  one  part  in  a 
million  of  rain,  M.  Bouasingault  in  Alsace  found  £ of 
that  amount,  and  M.  Barral  nearly  3|  parts  in  a 
million  of  rain  water  of  Palis,  France.  This  source 
of  supply  is  inadequate  for  full  plant  development  as 
proved  by  analysis,  and  from  whence  the  balance  is 
derived  by  the  cereals  remains  tor  science  to  divulge, 
yet  the  microbes  which  are  supposed  to  supply  the 
nitrogen  in  the  growth  of  leguminous  plants  may  in  a 
lesser  degree  promote  that  of  the  grasses.  In  the 
production  of  grain  it  has  been  found  that  it  takes  over 
live  pounds  of  ammonia  to  produce  a bushel  of  wheat, 
and  its  equivalent  of  straw.  Such  valuable  data  to 
the  farmer  is  had  by  direct  field  experiments,  and  it 
behoves  those  largely  interested  in  the  production  of 
sugar  to  inform  themselves  as  to  what  quantity  of 
ammonia  is  required  to  produce  a ton  of  cane,  aud  the 
amount  which  can  be  used  per  acre,  and  not  decrease 
the  subtile  element,  saccharine,  contained  therein. 
The  importance  of  field  experiments  cannot  be  too 
highly  esteemed  where  it  becomes  almost  imperative 
to  produce  maximum  yields  at  minimum  cost  for 
field  manipnlatioiiB  and  manufacture. 

So  high  a peroentage  of  sugar  as  18  in  beets  is 
probably  due  to  free  applications  of  citrates.  But 
beets  seem  in  danger  of  destruction  by  a nema- 
toid  worm,  as  shown  in  an  article  from  which  the 
following  is  quoted  : — 

M.r.  George  Bureau,  editor  of  the  Joiir/tal  des  Fabri- 
cantsdes  Sucre,  has  favored  Tub  Planter  with  a copy  of 
his  recent  pamphlet  on  the  nematode  or  worm  that  has 
been  found  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  seeming  dete- 
rioration of  the  sugar  beet  in  France  aud  Germany. 
This  worm  penetrates  into  the  beet  roots,  lives  on  their 
juice,  uccomplisheB  its  metamorphoses  there  aud  multi- 
plies with  such  frightful  rapidity  as  to  promise  to 
render  beet  culture  ruinous  aud  finally  impostible. 
For  a long  while  the  existence  of  these  paratitea  was 
unknown,  and  it  now  promises  to  injure  beet  culture  as 
the  phylloxera  has  the  culture  of  the  vine.  It  was 
thought  iu  Germany,  that  the  reduced  yield  of  beets 
was  caused  by  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil  from  the 
to)  frequent  planting  of  beets  in  it,  and  they  designated 
this  phenomenon  as  futiyuo  betteraviere,  or  beet  sick, 
if  we  may  utilize  the  analogy  of  clover  sick,  a phrase 
frequentlj  applied  in  this  country  to  clover  lands 
similarily  affected. 

A careful  study  of  these  phenomena,  made  by  a 
distinguished  German  Professor  Julius  Kuehn,  has 
established  the  iaot  that  there  is  no  real  exhaustion 
of  the  soil,  aud  that  the  beet  crops  wuro  reduced  by 
the  presence  of  numerous  worms  in  the  small,  fibrous 
roots  of  the  beet,  and  that,  their  destruction  accom- 
plished, the  fields  resumed  their  former  fertility  aud 
gave  as  abundant  yields  as  ever  before. 

The  presence  of  the  sereh  in  the  sugar  oane  of 
Java,  aud  of  the  nematode  in  tho  beets  of  Europe, 
show  how  insect  or  fuugoid  life  is  struggling  against 
these  two  great  crops,  and  hero  iu  Leuisiaua  wo  are 


sometimes  led.  to  think  that  we  may  have  exceptional 
Edvautages  for  ttie  production  of  sugar  from  tropical 
onne  from  the  fact  that  our  cold  winters  destroy  so 
many  of  those  iosoot  enemies  that  do  immense  harm 
iu  the  tropics. 

^ 

WHAT  QUINIXE  KEQUIRES 

is  a Beecham  or  a Seqimh,  who  will  take  it  by  the 
hand  -and  lead  it  forth  disguised  as  the  latest  elixir 
of  life,  who  will  blare  forlli  its  all-curing  properties 
with  brazeu  impuderica  and  trumpets  of  brass,  who  will 
preach  it  forth  as  the  only  perfect  pan.'.cea  on  mountain- 
side, on  city-walls,  in  books,  in  papers,  in  all  countries, 
and  in  all  tongues.  This  has  been  done  to  a very  large 
extent  in  the  United  States,  with  the  consequence  that 
half  the  world’s  supply  is  consumed  there,  although  fever 
is  not  more  prevalent  than  in  Europe,  nor  nearly  as 
much  so  as  in  Asia  or  Africa.  Until  the  drug  is  well 
advertised,  it  will  be  driven  out  of  tho  field  by  patent 
medicines,  not  one  quarter  as  beneficial.  It  must 
be  advertised,  but  iu  tlie  meantime  we  again  urge 
on  Government  to  do  all  that  lies  in  its  power — and 
it  can  do  great  deal  with  the  help  of  its  hospitals, 
its  vaccinators  and  the  headmen  of  the  villagers — to 
make  this  drug  popular  throughout  the  Poniusula — 
Madras  Times. 

- - - 

TEA-MAKIXG  EXTllAORDIXAKY. 

Mariawatte  tea  fields  with  their  steady  average 
of  1,000  to  1,100  lb.  of  made  tea  per  annum  for 
several  years,  have  accustomed  us  to  great  things  in 
Ceylon  and  we  hear  oaoasionally  of  fabulous 
quantities  of  green  leaf  being  pluoked  per  cooly. 
We  have  also  tho  case  of  the  Buanwella  estate 
that  made  300  lb.  of  tea  per  acre  in  one  month 
over  a twelve  acres  field  ; and  we  have  beard  of  a 
well-known  Kelani  Valley  plantation  which  has  given 
over  7,000  lb.  made  tea  per  week  for  as  many  as 
10  weeks  together  at  a time.  But  the  news  we 
have  just  heard  of  Bandarapola,  Matale — in  rather 
dry  situation— seems  to  put  all  these  in  the  shade,  for 
Mr.  Fraser  has  taken  iu  leaf  equal  to  10,300  lb.  a 
of  made  tea  in  one  week  or  at  the  rate  of  35  lb. 
per  acre.  Well  done  lower  Matale  ! We  are 
I reminded  that  long  ago  it  was  prophesied  by  a 
practical,  disinterested  planter  that  the  long 
valley  (or  as  Highlanders  would  call  it  ” Strath  ”) 
or  rather  suooession  of  valleys  from  Matale  up  to 
Ukuwella  on  to  Watagama  and  why  not  on  to 
Kandy,  to  Peradeniya,  to  Gampola  and  Nawalapitiya, 
would  include  about  the  riohest  tea  growing  land 
in  the  country. 

As  for  total  outturn  and  crops  for  the 
island,  the  pr  ophecy  made  by  the  same 
planter  some  years  ago  of  100  million  lb.  for 
Ceylon’s  exports  is  not  unlikely  of  realization. 
He  would  be  a bold  man  in  fact  who 
would  say  that  we  oannot  beat  India  in  six  to 
seven  years’  time,  provided  there  is  due  en- 
encouragement  to  extend,  continue  and  keep  up 
cultivation. 

— — ^ 

Burma  Kuby  Mines, — It  has  always  been  a matter 
for  wonderment  that  the  Burma  Ruby  Mine  shares 
have  been  freely  sold  at  a discount,  when  it  is 
considered  with  what  great  eclat  the  Uompan  y was 
formoa,  tho  unique  eoucession  it  possesses,  and 
tho  powerful  house  under  whose  auspioes  it  first 
saw  light.  The  demand  for  tho  shares  has  been 
rather  pronounced  lately,  on  receipt  of  nows  from 
Burma  decidedly  encouraging  to  the  Company,  and 
we  oannot  but  think  that  the  ehareholders  who 
hang  on  will  reap  a good  reward  for  thei*  pains 
and  patience.— Cyfo/iU's  and,  IndUt, 
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THE  PACKET  TJ'^A  TKAHE. 

As  Messrs.  liorniujan  and  Go.  claim  to  be  tbo 
founders  of  the  packet  tea  trade,  their  experitnce- 
as  recorded  by  a representative  ot  Trade,  7,  ill  doubt, 
less  be  of  some  interest.  This  film  in  the  good  old  days 
used  to  make  a point  of  advertising  “ tbo  leaf  un- 
coloured  ; ” but  their  more  recent  transactions  in 
India  and  Ceylon  has  altored  all  that. 

“ How  kng  is  it,”  asked  the  representative,  “ since 
your  firm  adopted  the  system  of  selling  tea  in 
packets  ? ” 

‘‘  Ever  since  the  year  said  Mr.  Horniman. 

*'  It  wai  the  founder  of  our  firm  who  originated  the 
system.  His  idea  was  that  if  tea  wore  put  up  into 
ftir-tight  tinfoil  packages  its  fragrance  would  be  pre- 
served, and  it  would  be  possible  to  place  before  the 
consumer  a tea  which  should  be  of  uniform  quality. 
How  often  does  the  average  purchaser  make  the  com- 
plaint that  ‘ thi.s  tea  is  not  so  good  as  the  last  ? ’ By 
the  packet  system  it  was  sought  to  avoid  auy  possi- 
bility  of  such  disagreeable  comparisons,  and  to  make 
it  easy  for  the  purchaser  to  obtain  an  article  which 
would  vary  neither  in  fragrance,  strength,  or  price.  In 
short,  the  aim  was  to  present  a tea  which  should  be 
‘always  good  alike.’” 

“ That  phrase  seems  to  have  passed  into  something 
like  a proverb  ? ” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Horniman;  “and,  what  is  more, 
we  claim  to  have  acted  up  to  it.  It  you  know  any'- 
thing  about  the  tea  trade  you  will  be  aware  that 
it  was  in  1833  that  it  w&s  thrown  open,  At  that 
time  importers  commenced  to  introduce  tea  which 
was  artificially  coloured,  the  object,  of  course,  being 
to  pass  otf  inferior  leaves.  There  were  two  objections 
to  this  course,  U13  first  being  that  the  colouring 
matter  was  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  tea  drinker, 
and  the  second  that  a decoction  made  from  inferior 
leaves  was  sure  to  be  wanting  in  delicacy  and  fra- 
grance. We  refused  to  adopt  this  method,  and  insisted 
upon  imp.  rtiug  a joure  uncoloured  tea  of  good  quality. 
Of  course,  our  teas  got  a nume  and  their  reputarion, 
despiie  the  competition  of  these  latter  days,  is  more 
than  maintained.” 

“Whence  do  you  chiefly  procure  your  supplies?” 

" For  many  years,  of  coarse,  we  had  to  rely  upon 
China  tea  alone,  for  it  was  not  till  1850  that  Ua 
was  produced  in  Assam.  The  very  first  importa- 
tion from  that  province  was  consigned  to  U'=,  and 
since  that  date  we  have  always  been  able  to  secure 
the  best  spring  growths  from  the  fiuest  of  the  Indian 
gardens.  Ceylon, as  you  know,  has  recently  produced 
some  admirable  teas,  and  wo  now  import  a consider- 
able quantity  of  them.  You  see  we  devote  ourselves 
exclusively  fo  tea,  and  as  we  purchase  upon  a very  large 
scale  direct  from  Ceylon,  India,  and  China,  we  are  not 
only  able  to  secure  the  best  tea,  but  to  avoid  those 
extra  charges  which  must  be  paid  if  you  do  your  busi- 
ness through  middlemen.” 

“ That,  no  doubt,  is  the  secret  of  a good  many  sue- 
cesslul  firms  nowadays  ? ’ 

“ I suppose  it  is.  It  is  certainly  our  own.  We 
buy  direct  and  we  sell  direct.  AVe  buy’  for  cash 
and  we  sell  for  cash.  The  rule  of  the  tea  trade 
is  to  give  three  mouths’  credit.  AVe  pay  cash, 
and  wo  take  five  per  cent.  That,  upon  a very  large 
tursover,  is  a profit  in  itself.  Yon  will,  perhaps,  hardly 
imagine  that  we  do  our  ov,’n  printing.  It  may  seem 
odd  ihst  tea  merchsuts  should  be  printers,  but  it  must 
bo  obvious  to  you  that  by  cutting  our  expenses  down  to 
the  lowest  point  we  aro  in  a posilion  to  offer  to  the  piib- 
lio  tea  of  a quality  which  no  one  else  could  afford  fo  let 
them  have  at  the  price. 

“ How  did  therecont  reduction  in  the  tea  duty  affect 
you  ?” 

“ Wc  were  ensblod,”  said  Mr.  Horniman,,  “not 
only  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  2d  por  Jb. 
which  was  talo  n off  by  Mr.  Go  chen,  but  to  reduce 
our  prices  by  still  auother2d,  without  luterfering  with 
the  quality  of  tliO  tea  article  whiob  wo  offered.  This 
is  only  in  accordaneo  with  the  principle  which  the  firm 
has  pursued  for  tho  last  sixty-five  years  in  giving  the 
public  the  heat  possible  tea  at  the  least  possible  price. 


It  is  upon  ths.t  principle  that  our  business  has  been 
built,  and  it  would  bo  obviously  uuwiso  for  us  to 
depart  from  it.” 

“ Your  packet  teas  have  had  many  imitators  ? ” 

Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “ and  some  of  them  have  been 
anything  but  scrupuloue.  Our  psekets,  our  labels  and 
our  titles  have  been  imitated,  so  much  so  in  fset  that 
it  is  well  fur  tlio  public  to  be  on  their  gu  .rd.  The 
old  auviop,  tiiat  when  you  ask  for  an  article  you 
should  see  that  you  grt  if,  certainly  holds  good  in 
this  case.  Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
imitation  has  taken  place  for  our  labels  have  become 
almost  unn’ersally  known.  Some  twenty  years  ago 
aud  more  a considerable  enquiry'  for  our  teas  arose 
throughout  Europe  and  South  Ameria,  aud  to  meet 
the  demand  our  labels  were  translated  into  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Russian. 
Our  success  in  foreign  countries  led  unscrupulous 
competitors  lo  copy  not  only  cur  system  of  pack- 
ing, but  to  imitate  our  trade  marks  and  cur  titles. 
There  is,  howtver,  a very  easy  method  of  finding  out 
whether  you  have  the  real  ai  tide  or  not,  and  that  is 
by  making  an  examination  of  the  tea  itself.  Our  teas 
consist  exclusively  of  young  and  tender  leaves,  aud 
they  are  therefore  smaller  than  the  large  aftergrowth 
leaf  which  so  largely  constitutes  ioferiur  qualities.” 

“Your  faith  iu  the  packet  system,  is,  I suppose, 
os  firm  as  ever.” 

“Yes,”  w'.s  the  emphatic  reply  ; “ though  I c.innot 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  system  which  we 
introduced  has  been  grossly  abused.  There  aro  those 
who  find  it  ntcessaiy,  in  order  to  effect  the  sale  of 
their  tea,  to  offer  the  buyer  a toas‘ing-fork  or  a 
looking-gbss  after  they  have  taken  so  raauy  half-pound 
or  p und  packets.  AVe  have  never  found  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  any  such  dodges  in  order  to  find  a market. 
I rather  think  that  by  this  time  the  public  is  beginning 
to  open  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  method  I have 
referred  to  is  a very  dear  way  of  purchasing  ies..  They 
now  recoguise  that  to  expect  goed  tea,  when  the  seller 
has  to  give  them  a present  of  .some  considerable  value 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  purchase  i , is  to  expect  a 
good  deal  too  much.” — //.  and  C.  Mail. 



Coffee  in  Pbbu. — The  following  paragrapli 
among  others  shews  the  enoouragemsnt  to  the 
Loudon  Syndicate  which  is  despatching  Ceylon 
planters  and  other  experts  to  report  on  land  for 
coffee  in  Peru  in  the  trans-Andean  districts  ; — 

No  better  coffee  is  produced  in  the  world  than  in 
Peru,  more  especially  that  raised  at  Cbanchamayo,  iu 
the  department  of  Junin,  and  in  the  Province  of  Cara- 
baj's,  in  the  department  of  Puno.  The  production 
amply  suffices  for  the  internal  consumption,  notwith- 
standing that  the  latter  hss  much  increased  during  the 
last  few  years. 

“ Quinine  and  Java  Cinchona.” — There  is 
very  little  of  consolation  to  Ceylon  cinchona  planters, 
or  to  London  holders  of  quinine,  in  tho  article  under 
the  above  heading  on  page  789.  Java’s  supply  of  bark 
is  by  no  means  dwindling  away — it  is  rather  increasing 
aud  although  she  supplied  the  equivalent  in  bark 
for  half  the  quinine  consumption  of  the  world  in 
1890,  she  is  expected  in  1891  to  give  enough  for 
4-7ths  of  the  consumption — in  other  words  she  is  to 
export  about  7^  million  lbs.  of  manufacturers’  bark 
averaging  4'07  per  cent  sulphate  of  quinine  ! There 
will  only  be  3-7  tbs  of  the  total  consumption  required 
in  bark  from  Ceylon,  India  and  South  America.  The 
only  point  open  to  criticism  in  this  article  that  we  can 
see,  is  the  want  of  allowance  for  an  increase  in  con- 
sumption. AVe  cannot  understand  why  with 
quinine  at  its  cheapest — less  than  2s  per  ounce  - 
there  should  not  spring  up  a demand  for  so  valuable 
a tooio  in  now  directions  ; while  we  feel  sure  that 
much  larger  quantities  might  be  absorbed  in  Russia, 
Southern  Europe  and  Africa,  if  only  the  cheap 
quinine  were  made  freely  available, 
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“ CEYLON  AND  ITS  GE.MS.” 
[Communicated  ) 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Thill’s  of  India 
(see  page  792)  is  rather  out  as  regards  the  Gemming 
Ordinance,  which  is  even  worse  than  he 
makes  it  out.  Previous  to  the  prtssnt  ordinance 
being  passed,  there  were  Government  regulations 
for  mining  for  Gold  and  Gems,  and  orders  to  gem 
on  Government  land  could  he  obtained  on  the 
payment  of  ten  rupees  per  annum,  but  no  pros- 
pecting licenses  could  be  issued.  On  the  other 
hand  Government  would  grant  a prospecting  licenses 
for  gold  on  Crown  lands  on  the  payment  of  ten 
rupees,  and  the  area  over  which  the  license  might 
extend  could  not  exceed  half  a square  mile  while 
it  remained  in  force  for  six  months. 

The  grantee  had  the  exclusive  right  of  prospeotiug 
within  that  area  for  that  period  and  had  the 
option  at  the  expiration  thereof  of  applying  for  a 
regular  lease  of  not  more  than  50  acres  within 
the  said  area  on  the  terms  that  the  minimum 
breadth  of  any  lot  was  to  be  70  yards,  and  the 
period  a term  not  exceeding  20  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  lease  was  renewable  at  the  lessee’s 
option  on  such  terms  as  tho  Governor  and  Exe- 
cutive Council  might  fix. 

These  good  reguh'.tions  have  all  been  repealed,  and 
in  their  place  an  ordinance  has  been  piassed  for  gem- 
ming vn  private  lands  only,  and  there  is  nothing  said 
in  this  ordinance  about  working  for  ijeins  or  gold  in 
Crown  lands;  so  that  if  any  person  wn  hes  to  gem  or 
prospect  for  gold  ho  will  have  to  m:iko  a special 
application  to  the  Government  Agent.  A more 
ridiculous  and  pernicious  ordinance  has  seldom 
been  passed  by  the  Ceylon  Legislature.  It  is  a 
pity  that  our  Government  servants  should  think 
themselves  omniscient,  for  to  this  failing  may  bo 
attributed  the  many  ill-digested  ordinances  which 
are  constanily  being  passed  and  found  unwork- 
able in  their  original  form. 

As  regards  your  remarks  in  Tuesday  night’s  issue, 

I think  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  gems 
found  in  Ceylon  much  nearer  the  mark  than  that  of 
the  “ Eoving  Correspondent”  of  the  Times  of  India. 
He  also  seems  to  think  that  the  “European 
speeulators”  may  find  gem  mining  unreniuner- 
ative  ; but  if  this  is  so,  I think  it  will  La  due  to 
the  “poor  native’’  appropriating  the  best  stones 
and  receiving  regular  wages  besides.  Under  such 
favourable  circumstances  the  paucity  of  “ Euro- 
pean speculators”  is  all  tho  native  has  to  complain 
of  ; but  the  “ European  speculator”  may  well 
grumble  when  he  finds  his  attempts  at  developing 
an  industry  baulked  by  those  wlio  sbeu'd  be  the 
first  to  help  him.  Gem  digging  as  practised  by 
the  natives  enccurages  them  in  icllenesF,  gambling 
and  all  kinds  of  vice  ; but  as  practised  by  capita- 
lists it  means  regular  work  and  wages  for  tho 
miners  without  tlio  unnatural  excitement  which 
follows  such  pursuits ; th(;t  is,  of  course,  provided 
a plan  to  prevent  st  alir.g  couli  be  tlevieed. 


DISEASES  OF  I’DANTS.* 

After  a few  introductory  observations  on  Phyto- 
pathology in  its  general  aspect,  the  lecturer  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  questions  relating  to  Parasitic  Fungi 
in  their  connection  with  I’lunt  diseases : — 

The  plant  diseases  eaused  by  the  presence  of 
parasitic  fungi  are  almost  entirely  local  diseases ; it 
is  quite  exceptional  to  find  a plant  constitutionally' 
affected.  True  it  is,  that  in  many  cases,  especially 
with  cultivated  ))lants,  the  local  disease  is  either  so 

* A course  of  lectures  delivered  liefore  the  Koval 
College  of  Surgeons  by  Professor  I’lowright,  Al.  D., 
in  February,  LS9J. 
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extensively  distributed  upon  the  host,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, that  the  lesions  ai’e  so  numerotis,  that  the 
host  plant  is  killed  by  the  parasite ; but  anything 
analogous  to  those  human  diseases,  in  which  an 
entrance  having  once  being  effected  by  a microbe,  the 
whole  organism  becomes  permeated  by  disease,  as  in 
the  case  of  febrile  disorders,  is  practically  almost 
unknown  in  plants. 

Neither  do  we  find  that  heredity  plays  nearly  so 
important  a part  in  the  etiology  of  fungoid  plant 
disease  as  it  does  in  the  animal  kingdom.  There  are 
instances,  and  important  ones,  too,  in  which  some- 
thing akin  to  heredity  comes  into  play.  Certain 
varieties  of  Wheat  are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
attacks  of  mildew  than  others ; certain  varieties  of 
Apple  are  more  liable  to  canker  than  others ; but  these 
are  more  instances  of  the  constitutional  peculiarity  of 
a variety  than  true  heredity.  A better  illustration  is, 
perhaps,  afforded  by  the  Potato,  some  sorts  of  which 
seem  to  be  hereditarily  disposed  to”take  the  disease 
more  easily  than  others ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  sorts  seem  to  have  the  power  of  resisting  it 
better,  inasmuch  as  their  foliage  longer  withstands 
the  attacks  of  the  Phytophthora. 

•Just  as  we  observe  that  certain  epidemics  affecting 
the  human  race,  when  first  introduced  into  a com- 
munity, assume  great  virulence,  and  spread  with  great 
rapidity ; after  a time,  the  type  becomes  less  severe, 
and  although  the  cases  are  not  less  numerous,  yet  the 
disease,  we  say,  wears  itself  out.  The  outbreaks  of 
cholera  which  have  occurred  during  the  present 
century,  afford  an  apt  illustration.  The  introduction 
of  measles  into  Iceland,  and  into  the  Faroe,  and  the 
Fiji  Archipelagoes  took  place  in  recent  times.  Like 
smallpox  and  syphilis,  it  was  much  more  severe  and 
fatal  when  thus  imported  into  virgin  soil  (Fagge). 

In  like  manner,  we  find  that  many  epidemics  of 
fungoid  plant  disease,  which  at  their  beginning  are 
marked  by  extreme  virulence,  after  a time  change  in 
type,  and  become  less  and  less  severe.  The  outbreak 
of  the  Potato  disease  iii  1845  is  an  illustration,  and 
although  the  disease  is  still  present  only  too  severely 
amongst  our  Potato  crop,  yet  we  have  never  had  so 
severe  a visitation  as  occurred  in  the  above-mentioned 
year.  More  recently,  the  Hollyhock  disease  has 
afforded  us  a parallel  case.  The  fungus,  Puccinia 
malvaoearum,  which  causes  this  disease,  was  unknown 
in  Europe  prior  to  1869,  in  which  year  it  was  observed 
in  Arragon,  in  Spain.  In  1872  it  was  noticed  in  the 
Department  of  Marne,  in  France ; in  the  following 
year  (1873),  it  had  extented  over  France  into  England, 
devastating  not  only  the  Hollyhocks,  but  attacking 
also  the  indigenous  Malvacese.  For  several  years,  so 
virulent  was  it,  that  the  Hollyhock  practically  dis- 
appeared from  our  gardens.  The  fungus  is  still  present 
with  us,  and  can  be  found  upon  almost  any  of  the  com- 
mon Mallows ; but  it  has  lost,  to  a great  extent,  the 
extreme  virulence  which  characterised  its  first  outbreak. 
Ourindegenous  Mallows  remain  with  us,  and  the.Holly- 
hock  is  beginning  to  re-appear  in  our  gardens.  A 
very  similar  case  is  that  of  the  Celery  disease.  Some 
years  ago  Puccinia  Apii  appeared  on  cultivated  Celery, 
and  threatened  to  become  as  serious  an  affection  as 
the  Hollyhock  disease  subsequently  proved.  It 
spre.ad  very  widely  in  Great  Britain,  and  gi-eatly 
alarmed  horticulturists ; but  it  soon  spent  itself, 
and  although  the  Puccinia  is  common  enough 
on  our  wild  Celery  plants  now,  j’et  we  rarely  meet 
with  it  in  our  gardens. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

IMPKOVED  TEA  MACHINEKY: 
JACKSON’S  PATENTS  NEW  DRYING  AND 
WITHERING  MACHINES. 
Ini'uingements  of  Patents  : Moue  Wouk  for  the 
Lawyers. 

Mr.  Jackson  of  Aberdeen,  the  now  famous  Tea 
Machinist  and  Engineer,  was,  as  wo  anuounoed,  a 
passenger  by  the  S.  S.  “ Massilia  ” and  the  Colombo 
lawyers  will,  at  least,  wolcomo  his  advent.  For, 
it  would  bo  scarcely  necessary  for  Mr.  Jackson  to 
have  left  the  supciinle.idenoe  of  his  Exipr  rimental 
Xl'erkshops  at  home,  save  for  “legal”  business  which 
specially  oal'ed  for  his  personal  pivsonce  in  Colombo. 
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The  infringements  of  his  patents  which  Mr.  Jaokson 
oonsiders  he  can  prove  before  law  courts  this  time 
— no  notice  having  been  taken  of  business  remon- 
strances— eonoern  two  rollers,  the  one  prepared  and 
patented  by  Mr.  John  Brown  of  the  XJva  Companies, 
(fee.,  and  of  whioh  about  a hundred  are  supposed 
to  be  at  work  in  Ceylon  Tea  Districts,  and  the 
other,  the  Tea  Boiler  known  as  “Law  & Davidson’s.” 

But  having  to  come  out  to  consult  and  direct 
the  lawyers,  Mr.  Jaekeon  has  some  interesting  new 
machines  which  he  intends  while  here  to  bring 
before  the  Ceylon  planters.  We  refer,  first  to  his  now 
“Britannia”  Tea  Dryer  whioh  offers  great  im- 
provements on  the  “ Victoria  ” dryer,  more 
especially  in  the  tea  being  fed  below  and  the 
machine  doing  all  the  test  of  the  work  for  itself. 
There  is  a down-draft  connected  with  it.  Three 
sizes  of  machines  to  dry  1,  2 and  3 maunds  of  tea 
per  day  are  made,  costing  about  £100,  £200  and 
£300  sterling  each.  The  first  of  these  Driers — one 
of  the  ls,rgest  size — is  about  to  be  erected  on 
Labukelia  Estate,  Ramboda  Pass,  while  others  are 
on  the  way  out.  The  “ Britannia”  looks  a thoroughly 
substantial,  workmanlike  machine  strongly  made 
as  indeed  are  all  Mr.  Jackson’s  machines,  and  the 
patentee  is  confident  of  it  giving  satisfaction. 

Perhaps  a machine  of  more  general  interest  is 
the  new  patent  Witherer  which  Mr,  Jaokson  is 
bringing  out.  This,  he  is  also  confident,  will  prove 
a practical  success.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Mr.  Jaokson  keeps  up  an  Eatabiishment  in  Aber- 
deen solely  lor  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
devise  and  apply  improvements  to  Tea  preparing 
Machinery.  Besides  Mr.  Dalgarno,  there  is  a stall 
of  eight  Assistants  and  Mr.  Jackson  (like  Mr. 
Edison  of  inventive  fame)  has  to  be  the  presiding 
genius.  An  interesting  fact  mentioned  to  us 
by  Mr.  Jackson  as  showing  the  rapid  advance  of 
Ceylon  in  comparison  with  India,  is  that  the  colony 
required  about  as  many  rollers  as  India  last  year, 
while  for  1891,  the  demand  is  likely  to  be  a good 
deal  larger  for  our  little  island,  than  for  the  big 
continent  opposite. 

THE  JAMAICA  EXHIBITION:  THE  THE 
POTTER  AT  WORK. 

In  obtaining  the  services  of  a first-claBS  English 
Potter  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  were 
performing  a great  service  to  Jamaica,  and  contri- 
buting to  the  real  objects  of  the  undertaking. 
The  island  possesses  clay  in  vast  quantities,  the 
capabilities  of  whioh  have  never  been  thoroughly 
tested,  and  it  was  a happy  thought  to  import  a 
skilled  potter,  both  to  test  the  clay  and  to  show 
how  best  it  could  be  practically  utilised.  The 
potter  is  now  stationed  in  the  Exhibition,  and  to 
witness  him  at  his  work  alone  is  worth  doublo 
the  amount  of  entrance  money  to  the  ground. 

[The  above,  from  the  Jamaica  Gleaner,  shows 
what  might  be  done  if  we  had  a Ceylon  Exhibition. 
We  have  abundance  of  fine  porcelain  and  terra- 
cotta clays  in  our  island,  which  could  be  probably 
utilized  if  a skilled  English  nrtizan  were  imported 
to  show  the  way.--Eu.  T,  A.] 


“Thk  CiN'CiiONA  Maiucht” — writes  an  up- 
country  planter — “is  deplorable.  It  is  the  longest  lane 
without  a turning  that  I have  ever  had  to  do  with — 
and  1 'm  beginning  to  regard  bark  with  well  merited 
contempt.  L don't  know  it  that  will  bring  it  to 
any  kind  of  sense  of  the  rightness  of  things,  and 
what  is  due  to  growers?” 


Ceylon  Tea  Selling  at  £10 12a,  6d.  per  lb. — 
Where  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  end  ? If  only  a 
certain  number  of  Ceylon  estate  proprietors  instruct 
their  managers  to  compete  with  “golden  tips” 
for  the  sake  of  the  advertisement,  Reuter  will 
yet  have  a good  many  messagi's  to  send  us  about 
select  parcels  of  Ceylon  tea  getting  unprecedented 
prices  in  Mincing  Lane,  Meantime  all  this  helps  to 
bring  Ceylon  tea  into  everybody’s  mouth  1 — and  we 
should  be  the  last  to  complain.  On  the  contrary 
wo  have  to  congratulate  Mr.  T.  0.  Anderson  of 
Garmore  estate,  Maskeliya,  on  topping  the  market 
and  “ taking  the  cake”  even  from  Gallebodde.  How 
long  will  Mr.  Anderson  be  allowed  toremain  champion? 

Sba-weei)  and  Coconuts.- — The  seashore 

between  Colombo  and  Mt.  Lavinia — and  indeed 
much  farther  down  the  coast — is,  at  this  season, 
strewn  with  large  quantities  of  sea-weed  washed 
ashore.  This  has  been  the  case  for  many  weeks 
back,  and  yet  only  in  very  few  c.ases  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  collect  this 
useful  manure  and  apply  it  to  the  neighbouring 
coconut  palms.  The  apathy  of  the  villagers  in 
this  respect  is  very  striking.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a very  little  exertion  in  digging  round 
the  roots  of  their  trees,  and  applying  rubbish, 
sea-weed,  &a.,  (that  would  be  much  letter  in  every 
way  if  buried),  would  increase  their  crops  of  nuts 
very  materially  ; yet,  with  the  few'est  possible 
exceptions  this  is  never  thought  of,  ai.d  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  cultivation  is  attempted. 

Tea  (Jpcountey. — It  is  quite  cheering  to 
note  the  universal  good  report  of  tea  from  one 
end  of  the  hill-districts  to  the  other,  and  of  its 
flourishing  so  famously  even  on  old  coffee  estates. 
For  instance,  in  Hantane,  take  the  upland  valley 
above  Kandy,  with  Oodowelle — opened  over  60 
yesrs  ago, — Oorcgalla,  Horogalla  and  Ingrogalla,  all 
giving  good  tea  and  promising  well.  Oorogalla  with 
280  acres  of  tea  is  quite  a model  of  what  a well-cul- 
tivated old  coffee  plantation  may  be  expected  to 
do  in  tea.  But  the  same  is  true  of  many  of  the 
old  Elkaduwa  and  Matale  places,  while  rivals  to 
Mariawatte  are  to  be  seen  around  XJkuwala  : and 
on  the  road  North  of  Matale,  some  of  the  finest 
tea  iu  the  island  is  to  be  seen.  Whose  is  the 
small  field  of  tea  on  the  roadside  near  Nalanda, 
many  miles  out  ? It  is  neglected  and  all  weedy, 
but  the  tea  is  resolved  that  no  other  jungle 
shall  have  lodgment  and  is  forming  a jungle  of 
its  own  ; for  as  an  old  Kandyan  Araohohi  said  in 
the  early  d.ays  of  tea  “It  is  a jungle  plant  and 
not  like  coffee  at  all.” 

Linnean  Society. — At  the  meeting  held  on 
February  5,  Prof.  Stewart,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Messrs.  Richard  Bentley  and  E.  S.  Goodrich  -were 
admitted  ; and  Messrs.  T.  P.  Bourdillon,  0.  T.  Keane, 
and  A.  M.  Marshall  were  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Clement  Reid  exhibited  and  described 
some  recent  additions  to  the  fossil  arctic  flora  of 
Britain.  Mr.  Thomas  Christy  exhibited  and  made 
remarks  on  some  specimens  of  honey;  (1),  “Arbutus 
honey”  from  Turkey,  said  to  produce  great  drowsi- 
ness and  sleep;  (2),  “Eucalyptus  honey”  from 
Mount  Barker,  Adelaide,  said  to  possess  valuable 
therapeutic  properties;  and  (3),  so-called  “wool 
honey”  from  the  Euphrates,  collected  by  natives 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Oak,  and  whioh  would  be 
more  properly  termed  “honey-dew,”  being  formed  by 
aphides,  and  not  by  bees.  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Gammie 
of  Sikim,  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke  gave  an  abstract  of  an 
interesting  paper  on  “The  Tree  Perns  of  Sikim,” 
in  wliieli  several  moot  points  were  discussed,  and 
difficulties  cleared  up.  At  an  evening  meeting  to 
be  held  on  February  19,  1891,  at  8 p.m.,  the  following 
papers  of  horticultural  interest  will  be  read: — “The 
Dillenian  Herbarium,”  by  G.  C.  Druce,  P.L.S. ; and 
“ Some  points  in  the  life-history  and  Rate  of  Growth 
in  Yew  Trees,”  by  D.':,  JohuLowe,  F.L.S.— G'ardeners’ 
Chronicle. 
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To  the  Editor. 

PLANTING  IN  THE  NATIVE  ESTATES.  OF 
THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

To  the  Editor  “ Geylon  Observer,'’ 

Dear  Sir, — In  forwarding  you  the  crop  reiurns  of 
ourestite.'t  perhaps  a faw  words  on  the  subject  m-iy  not 
prove  unwelcome. 

Ill  1878,  when  I was  leaving  Ceylon,  I promised  to 
send  to  a persona!  friend  a treatise  on  the  rotation  of 
manures,  a subject  which  had  econp'oj  much  of  my 
attention  in  connection  with  the  estates  of  which  1 was 
manager  in  Ceylon. 

I finally  came  to  the  conclusion  in  Ceylon  that  we 
had  started  too  late,  at  any  rate  on  most  estates,  and 
for  estates  to  become  more  permanently  productive  it 
would  be  necessary  to  do  more  to  cultivate  the  laud, 
and  that  trees  should  be  younger  at  the  time  of  com- 
mencement to  give  the  cultivator  satisfactory  returns. 
The  hard  life  of  a pioneer,  13  not  calculated  to  foster 
writing  in  any  form  and  therefore  my  promise  was 
never  fulfilled,  and  ns  time  has  gone  on  and  I have  gra- 
dually been  developing  what  might  have  been  called 
theories  into  praoticp,  I have  felt  less  and  less  inciiua- 
tioa  to  write  until  1 could,  as  I can  now,  refer  to 
actual  ri suits.  I think  that  the  measure  of  success 
so  far  attained  will  gradually  be  developed  to  an  even 
greater  extent. 

Estate  Nurseries. — I will  commence  with  the 
nurseries  of  an  Estate.  These  have  always  been  made 
from  seed  from  oar,,  fully  selected  trees  iu  the  youngest 
planted  clearings  in  some  instances,  and  in  others 
from  the  older  coffee.  But  recently  marking  the  great 
improvement  in  the  form  of  all  the  last  planted 
clairings  in  having  their  primaries  quite  close  to  the 
ground,  I have  decided  only  to  plant  the  cherry  from 
the  selected  trees  of  the  youagest  clearings.  The 
seed  having  been  gathered,  is  pulped  by  hand,  and 
any  small  parchment  and  malformed  beans  rejected. 
The  seels  are  then  laid  on  raised  platforms  wdth  earth, 
ashes,  etc., to  germinate,  and  as  they  germinate  tliey  are 
carefully  put  into  the  beds  in  the  nurseries,  where  they 
are  kept  constantly  top  dressed  with  burnt  earth,  ushes 
and  lime,  if  available.  In  one  of  the  last  nurseries  out  of 
16,752  germinated  seed  16,750  were  put  out  into  the 
field,  I am  inclining  more  to  again  bring  selection 
into  play,  by  ptlanting  my  nurfertes  8 in.  apart  and 
only  putting  out  the  selected  pliuls,  which  it  is  my 
intention  iu  future  only  to  put  out  after  they  are 
shewing  primaries.  The  clearings,  having  been  planted 
with  selected  plants,  from  selected  seed,  from  selected 
trees,  are  only  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  except 
that  should  a plant  show  signs  of  weaknes.s  in  any 
respects,  it  is  either  at  once  taken  out  and  destroyed 
or  another  plant  is  put  alongside  it,  and  when  the 
time  comes  the  selection  made  as  to  which  is  to  have 
its  life  granted.  The  youngest  clearings  are  being 
topped  at  5 ft.  6 in.  having  ample  primaries  they  are 
planted  9 ft.  by  10  ft.  but  I am  inclined  tj  think  I 
shall  probably  leel  my  way  back  to  12  ft.  by  12  ft.  and 
putting  out  much  larger  plants  than  I have  hitlierto  done. 
Stumps  come  on  splendidly,  but  I have  the  greatest 
objecli.'U  to  that  little  piece  ct  .load  wood  that  you  ciu 
generally  find  iu  a plant,  liowever  vigorous,  if  it  is 
cut  across  just  above  the  place  of  junction  between  the 
bud  and  tbe  top  of  the  stump.  Even  when  they  are 
old  trees  you  can  finl  this.  From  thi.s  until  the  Ith  or 
5lh  year  the  plants  receive  ordinary  care  and  attention, 
except  that  they  are  pruned  every  (>  sveeks,  or  at  longest 
two  months.  From  the  fifth  year  at  latest  com- 
mtuccs  the  c ritivatiou  of  the  land.  You  will  remark  I 
do  not  say  manuri.-.g  the  free,  although  at  first  it 
really  amounts  to  that. 

For  Iho  first  yen'  I have  rued  oil  cakes  of  various 
kinds,  aalies  and  bones  mixed  witti  as  ranch  earth  as 
posiiblo.  Iu  iny  opiuioii  tao  quaulity  of  earth  W.lh 
which  a fertilizer  shoul  1 be  mixed  caimot  be  loo  great 
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although  it  is  an  advantage  to  pi.t  athes  (the  potash 
being  so  heavy  and  sinking  so  r.ipiJly)  on  the  mixed 
earth.  For  the  second  year  I use  much  the  same 
mixture,  with  the  addition  of  burnt  earth,  but  dif- 
ferently applied. 

For  the  third  year,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  I either  mulch  with  iaiang  {Arundinaaa  huper- 
ata)  Ellcok  it  is  called  iu  Ceylon  ; or  else  lime  the  ;aud 
with  quick-lime,  about  40  pikuls  to  the  acr.',  a pikul 
being  133  lbs.  It  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  transport  facilities  which  I should  have 
done  first. 

This  is  as  far  as  I have  got  at  present,  but  t he  fifth 
cour.se  of  the  rotation  would  include  digging  over  the 
land  and  turning  the  weeds  in. 

I should  mention  that  woods  are  allowed  to  grow 
sometimes  for  3 mouths  on  eud,  after  the  4th  year, 
ftiid  they  have  been  allowed  to  grow  for  ^s  kng  as 
6 months,  and  then  cleaned  up  and  kept  clea'^  by  weed- 
ing, once  in  3 we  -ks,  for  6 months  on  e“d.  I am 
entirely  opposed  to  an  estate  being  always  clean  after 
its  fomth  year,  although  I would  keep  the  clearings 
clean,  there  being  sufficient  humus  ou  the  soil  to  absorb 
the  rain  and  fix  the  phosphoric  acid  contaiaedj  iu  the 
rain  water. 

I will  now  proceed  to  give  you  a few  remarks  ou 
Climate,  which  we  can  only  change  for  the  worse  wil- 
fully ; Land,  which  it  is  in  our  hands  to  improve  ; and 
Labour,  which  with  the  aid  of  the  Government  could 
be  put  upon  a satisfactory  basis. 

OLm.\TE. — In  1879  I referred  to  the  climate  as  being 
near  perfect!  11  for  the  growth  of  Liberian  Coffee,  and 
I think  that  the  results  may  be  said  to  bear  out  that 
view,  that  is  to  say,  the  present  climate  ; but  if  or 
when  the  climate  is  changed  by  the  denudation  of  forest 
over  large  areas  we  shall  probably  sec  that  our  coffee 
will  fail  in  the  same  way  thatit  has  iu  many  other  places. 
With  this  experience  to  look  back  on,  I submit  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  the  Government  considering  how 
this  is  to  be  prevented,  more  especially  as  they  derive 
an  income  from  export  duty  and  rout  on  the  land. 
At  this  stage  of  the  development  of  the  country 
it  would  ha  an  easy  matter  to  prevent  that 
loss  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  to  prevent 
any  radical  changes  in  the  climate.  The  amount  of 
moisture  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  the  heavy  dews 
and  morning  misls  lying  over  the  trees,  often  until  8 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  are  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  successful, growing  of  large  crops  of 
coffee  per  acre.  Whilst  they  exist,  with  care  and 
cultivation  we  may  look  for  equally  good  if  not  better 
crops  than  those-  the  statement  I forward  you  shew. 
When  these  misls  and  dews  have  disappeared  by  reason 
of  the  forest  being  extensively  felled,  we  may  look 
for  our  crops  to  fall  off,  as  they  have  elsewhere.  This 
certainly  will  bo  remembered  by  some  of  the  old  plan- 
ters of  Ceylon. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  prevented  ? By  the  Govern- 
meut  reserving  the  right  iu  the  public  interest 
to  control  tlie  felling  of  the  trees.  Thus  A wishes 
10  plant  an  Estate  of  300  acres,  the  Government  sell 
him  1,000  or  they  tell  him  .300  as  ho  wishes,  and  retain 
the  700.  When  his  300  acres  have  been  planted  and 
p;.'!haps  part  of  it  worn'  out,  he  applies  for  part  of 
the  700  ucros  which  should  be  granted  to  him  acre 
P'  )•  aero  for  his  land,  that  is  for  the  time  worked  out. 
That  13  planted  with  an  agreed  number  cf  forest  in 
fruit  trees  per  acre  that  are  visible  and  subject  to 
verification.  But  23  years’  observation  of  tropical 
cultivation  leads  me  to  believe  that  perennial  culti- 
vation, to  he  successful, is  a system  of  long  crops  and 
long  fallows,  which  the  system  I advocate  admits  ou 
although  I fear  the  desire  of  those  in  charge  of  new 
countries  to  increase  the  revenue  at  the  cost  of  the 
cai-itai  of  tlie  country,  which  is  as  much  in  its  climate, 
as  its  soil,  ami  its  mimral.«,  may  not  procure  lor 
these  views  the  consideration  that  tho  results  of  culti- 
vation in  s niilar  tropical  climates  would  lead  one  to 
espeot  and  hope  for. 

I am  well  aware  that  for  one  or  two  yiar.s  the  dryer 
atmO5plu.ro  will  produce  even  more  blosrom  and  some- 
timej  oven  crop,  but  tho  trees  will  not  stand  up  to 
ir  crop  or  recuperate  so  quickly. 
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Labooe. — This  all-iraportaDt  item  to  the  planter 
might  easily  and  quickly  be  put  upon  a satisfact  ory 
basis  for  those  who  did  not  object  to  paying  their 
coolies  well.  At  present  labour  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory but  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  as  you  will  see 
from  the  attached  table  of  amount  spent  on  Public 
\yorks  and  Municipalities  during  the  past  10  years. 
But  when  I tell  jou  that  neither  the  Municipalities 
or  the  Governments  have  any  fixed  staff  of  labour  and 
that  their  attempts  to  import  immigrants  would  not 
exceed  500  men  during  those  ten  years  you  will  see 
how  serious  the  position  is.  By  the  right  of  the 
longer  purse  they  can  always  attract  any  labour  from 
the  estates,  so  that  some  planters  against  their  will  are 
compelled  to  work  with  indentured  immigrants. 
With  two  exceptions  that  I know  of,  amounting  to 
about  1,800  men,  1 sm  under  the  impression 
that  the  labour  imported  by  Government  con- 
tractors would  not  exceed  100  men  in  any 
one  year.  I may  tell  you  that  very  little  work  is 
dona  departmental'y,  and  what  is  done  departmen- 
tally  the  labour  is  derived  from  the  fame  sources  in 
the  same  manner,  the  so-called  open  market — that 
being  any  coolies  that  can  be  obtained  locally.  Under 
these  circumstances,  which  I trust  the  report  of  the 
Labour  Oommissiou  may  in  some  way  alleviate,  you 
can  recognise  that  we  are  driven  to  employ  indenturer 
immigrants  against  our  will,  costing  on  the  estate, 
with  which  I am  connected  about  ®27  each  ; of  this 
1 may  recover  possibly  $9,  but  with  runaways,  in- 
competents, sickuess  and  deaths  it  probably  does  not 
exceed  an  average  of  S6.  Some  of  the  officials  say, 
'What  harm  do  v;e  do?  You  get  a man  on  agree- 
ment and  when  it  is  expired  we  take  him  at  higher 
wages,”  but  in  my  opinion  the  answer  is  “As  long 
as  you  equally  supply  in  proportion  to  your  require- 
ments the  local  market,  we  have  no  cause  of  complainr, 
but  until  you  do  so,  you  are  stran  gling  planting  enter- 
prise in  its  infancy  by  competing  for  the  labour  they 
have  imported.’’ 

There  are  certainly  few  if  any  Oeylon  Planters  who 
will  cot  say  that  a free  coolie  is  cheaper  at  25  cents 
per  day  than  an  immigrant  at  14. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  in  ray  opinion  an  emi- 
graut  is  cheaper  on  a one  year’s  agreement  and  20 
cents  per  day,  than  ou  a 3 years’  agreement  and  14 
cental  owing  to  the  bulk  of  the  men  being  of  a better 
class.  But  the  recruiting  in  India  is  miberably  bad, 
and  owing  to  the  treatment  received  at  the  hands  of 
tho  professional  reerniters  the  men  will  not  go  to  bring 
their  families  and  friends  as  in  Ceylon.  If  you  get 
35  good  and  fairly  good,  15  of  indifferent,  tad  and 
absolutely  useless  in  a gang  of  50,  you  may  consider 
are  you  well  off. 

It  would  not  matter  to  us  whatever  rates  the  Govern- 
meut  paid  if  they  imported  a proportion  of  their  own 
labour,  as  it  would  render  the  countries  popular  and 
induce  a flow  of  immigration  to  them. 

So  much  lor  the  Tamil  question,  upon  which  I speak 
with  some  feeling,  from  having  been  compelled  by  want 
of  labour  to  abandon  300  acres  of  Coffee  in  Sungei 
Ujong  in  1884  although  it  1 ad  over  5 ewis.  an  acre 
ou  it.  Pickers  were  not  to  be  had  and  as  the  crop  had 
all  dropped  the  year  before  it  was  useless  to  spend 
further  money  op  upkeep. 

At  the  moment  I am  well  supplied  on  all  the  estates 
and  I hope  to  remain  to  from  the  growing  popularity 
and  a few  old  connections  that  have  come  from  India, 
as  free  men,  but  there  is  the  contingency  to  be  faced 
that  the  Public  Works  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  tho  States  may  at  any  time  be  let  at  such  rates 
that  all  tho  labour  from  the  estates  may  be  drawn  away. 

Wo  baie  then  left  Malays,  Chinese  and  Javanese. 

Malays  are  oxoclleut  labour  for  many  kinds  of  work, 
am  paiticul.irly  nice  people  to  work  with.  It  I knew 
an  estate  had  boon  pb-ntel  I y Malays  I should  feel 
inclined  to  put  a slightly  higher  value  ou  U.  They 
are  such  very  careful  planters  and  they  plant  a 
tree  as  if  they  renieinijored  that  it  was  expected 
to  give  returns  for  30  years  or  more.  For  fedling, 
shed-building,  timbor-cutling,  rools  and  many  other 
vroiks,  aUliough  their  wages  are  rather  high— from 
26i  to  35  cents— they  are  not  only  very  valuable  but 
their  work  dots  not  become  expensive 


Chinese  as  sawyers,  carpenters  and  artisans,  when 
they  mostly  speak  Ma'ay,  are  largely  used  and  good 
men  at  their  trades.  The  coolies  are  good  for  heavy 
work,  but  the  great  objection  to  employing  them 
is  all  arrangements  must  be  made  through  the  head 
man  who  can  talk  Malay  and  he  almost  invariably 
robs  them  and  tells  them  it  is  the  employer.  They 
cannot  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  satisfactory  to 
the  coffee  planter. 

Javanese  are  in  much  the  same  category.  Few  of 
them  speak  Malay  and  they  are  mostly  worked 
through  a mandore.  I have  had  a guug  of  60  men 
working  for  me  for  4 years  on  end,  and  on  and  off 
for  another  3,  and  never  had  a dissatisfied  word  from 
them,  but  then  the  mandore  was  an  excellent  fellow, 
and  he  still  continues  to  work  for  me  at  times 
although  now  a man  of  means, 

AVatchmen  are  mostly  Sikhs  or  Bengalis  and  I have 
no  doubt  in  time  they  will  bring  friends  to  work  ou 
the  estates, 

S3IL. — Attached  will  be  found  the  analysis  of  4 
different  parcels  of  soil.  They  were  all  taken  from 
6 inches  below  the  surface.  No.  3 is  of  course  an 
ideal  soil  but  very  wet.  No.  1 is  the  poorest  land 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  but  I have  seen  fairly  good 
young  c-ffee  on  it,  and  it  is  used  by  the  Chinese 
or  Pepper  and  Gambler. 

No.  2 is  the  soil  taken  from  Batu  estate  and  from 
the  paper  you  will  see  what  the  crops  have  been  and 
are,  with  its  surface  soil  intact.  Only  over-bearing 
trres  require  manure  for  many  years  to  ocme. 

No  4 IS  from  Linsum  estate  and  there  again  you 
have  practical  results  to  judge  from.  They  are  noted 
on  the  1'24  by  the  analyst  as  being  poor  in  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  The  one  has  been  supplied  in 
ashes  and  burnt  earth  and  the  other  in  the  bones. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  soi',  and  all  kinds  of  land,  steep, 
undulating,  flat,  rocky  and  free  from  stone,  stony  and 
extensive  alluvial  deposits  cf  rich  soil. 

I cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  expressing  my 
hearty  thanks  to  all  the  officials  for  all  the  assistance 
and  kindness  that  they  have  shown  to  me  both  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  the  Native  States  and  to  ex 
press  the  hope  that  with  their  continued  assistance  - 
may  become  that  rare  bird,  a successful  pioneer,  owini 
entirely  to  the  good  will  and  assistance  received  ig 
difficult  times  from  the  many  officials  who  have  taken 
so  much  interest  in  developing  planting  in  the  Straitsn 
Yours  faithfully, 

THOS.  H.  HILL. 


Soils. 

Analysis  of  three  samples  of  soil  marked  1 2 and  4,  dried 
at  212®  Fah. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No  4. 

Silicious  matter 

8IT06 

72-000 

68-567 

Alemina 

8-400 

14-966 

16  800 

Oxide  of  Iron 

4-650 

3-779 

6150 

Lime 

206 

336 

261 

Magnesia 

166 

300 

433 

Potash 

006 

135 

193 

Soda 

153 

151 

141 

Phosphoric  Acid 

044 

121 

083 

Sulphuric  Acid 

051 

054 

069 

* Organic  matter 
Water  of  Combination 

5-093 

8-158 

7-303 

&c. 

100  000 

100-000 

100-000 

* Containing  Nitrogen 

•033 

•126 

•140 

All  cf  them  soils  are  poor  in  potash,  No.  1 being 
particularly  so. They  are  abo  exceedingly  poor  in  Phos- 
phuric  aci<’,  especially  No.  1.  They  would  all  ba  better 
for  liming. 

So-cal'.ed  soil,  Nc.  3. 

Water  (j.  e.  moisture)  ...  33'CO 

•Organic  matter,  &c.  ...  24‘56 

Plui-phoric  Acid  (Phospate  of  Lime  13‘49)  6T8 

Limo  ...  5'72 

Su'plmrio  Acid  ...  6T7 

Oxiilo  of  Iron  ...  4*06 

Alumina  ...  2'69 
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Oxide  of  Copper  ...  '12 

Magnesia  ...  '45 

Potash  ...  ’78 

Soda  ...  -69 

fNitric  Acid  ...  3'50 

Silica  ...  12-90 

100  00 

•Containing  Nitrogen  95  ’18 

t Do  do  89 

Total  nitrogen  1-84  Ammonia  2 23 


Crops. 

Statement  of  Produce  of  Liberian  Coffee  Estates 
in  the  Native  States.  [This  was  given  in  Observer  of 
March  13.— Ed.  T.  A.] 

Memorandum  of.number  of  boxes  of  cherry  gathered 
on  the  Estates,  showing  when  the  crop  seasons  ate. 

Linsum  Estate. 


1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

January 

— 

— 

452 

397 

501 

693 

1,328 

February 

156 

97 

653 

477 

910 

390 

399 

March 

— 

.305 



153 

493 

721 

789 

April 

— 

69 

143 

27 

136 

299 

192 

May 

128 

193 

8 

— 

2-24 

— 

— 

June 

159 

— 

115 

385 

439 

854 

756 

July 

93 

— 

577 

528 

505 

1,188 

663 

August 

137 

216 

225 

381 

408 

3t6 

187 

September 

— 

577 



— 

— 

33 

32 

October 

4L5 



138 

— 

— 

30 

November 

— 

140 

83 

6 

143 

GO 

58 

December 

— 

485 

329 

293 

557 

367 

392 

Total 

.678  2, .502 

2,495 

2,785 

4,336 

4,925 

4,756 

S’lian  E.statb. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1690. 

January 

« • 

— . 

680 

230 

534 

412 

483 

February 

• • 

— 

182 

425 

446 

739 

887 

March 

... 

13 

46 

44 

303 

175 

86 

April 

23 

— 

— , 

1,58 

103 

43 

May 

.*» 

174 

25 

10 

252 

215 

— 

Juno 

— 

328 

175 

576 

323 

510 

July 

• •• 

— 

394 

244 

264 

434 

513 

August 

... 

— 

202 

92 

267 

318 

40 

September 

... 

— 

— 

64 

149 

27 

27 

October 

259 



41 







November 

10 

54 

95 

55 

110 

51 

December 

... 

146 

364 

286 

338 

316 

529 

Total 

625 

2,275 

1,656 

3,342 

3,172 

3,169 

Weeds  Eile  Estate. 


January 

1886 

1887 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

248 

482 

553 

643 

435 

February 

210 

498 

704 

527 

507 

March 

76 

— 

72 



260 

April 

21 

163 

234 





May 

26 

61 







June 

603 

284 

624 

1,214 

290 

July 

58 

— 

487 

870 

435 

August 

131 

260 





September 

— 

— 







Octooer 

— 

31 

6 

_ 

21 

November 

205 

112 

607 

2 

56 

December 

512 

820 

195 

1,165 

369 

— 

— 



— 



Total 

2,192 
Batu  C’aves 

2,712  3,882 
Esta'ik. 
1888 

4,421 

1889 

2,374 

1890 

January 

— 



149 

February 

— 

90 

265 

March 



164 

95 

April 

50 



May 

— 





June 

• •• 

84 

110 

125 

July 

... 

— 

102 

August 

30 

107 

Sepi  ember 

80 

— 

Oct'  ber 

— 



Novembar 

— 

__ 

December 

260 

18 

Total 

591 

489 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  EUSSIA. 

St.  Petersburg,  4, 16th  March. 

Dear  Sib,— By  today’s  post  I have  sent  you  two 
circulars  of  the  “ United  Kjachta  Tea  Co.,”  which 
have  opened  a large  business  in  St.  Petersburg. 
The  pictures  on  the  back  represent  the  primitive 
methods  of  transporting  the  tea  from  China,  through 
Mongolia,  Kjachta  and  Siberia  before  it  reaches 
Eussia.  The  central  picture  represents  the  shop 
belonging  to  the  Co.  on  the  Nevsky  Prospect.* 
It  was  my  intention,  had  I remained  in  the  trade, 
to  have  started  a similar  establishment  in  Peters- 
burg or  Moscow  and  sell  Ceylon  tea  in  its  pure 
state  or  mixed  with  Chinese  in  order  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  public.  This  would  have  been  the 
first  step  before  launching  out  in  a stil  larger 
business. 

The  Director  of  this  tea  business  informs  me 
that  he  would  like  to  receive  samples  of  the  finest 
Ceylon  teas  direct  from  Ceylon,  as  he  finds  the 
Ceylon  tea  very  suitable  for  mixing  with  the 
Chinese  which  is  wanting  in  flavour.  In  case  any 
of  your  planters  wish  to  start  a business  in  Peters- 
burg he  would  be  quite  willing  to  sell  the  Ceylon 
tea  in  its  pure  or  mixed  state.  I think  this  would 
be  a grand  chance  for  the  tea  planters  of  Ceylon, 
and  as  they  are  not  strong  enough  in  this  country 
to  break  down  the  opposition  of  the  wealthy  tea 
merchants,  they  could  not  do  better  than  work 
together  with  them.— I remain,  yours  very  truly, 
WM.  BARNES  STEVENI. 

P.  S. — A tea  merchant  from  Irkutsk  has  also 
asked  for  samples  of  Ceylon  tea. 


SALT  IN  AGMCULTUilE. 

March  28. 

Dear  Sir, — I feel  very  gratified  at  the  support  my 
appeal  has  received  from  the  Press.  I shall  in  this 
communioation  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  editorial 
comments  on  my  letters,  chiefly  to  keep  the  subject 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  the  G-overnment,  so 
that  the  latter  might  he  induced  to  take  action  in  the 
matter. 

It  has  been  urged  that  no  new  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  manurial  value  of  salt,  or  of  the  diflBculty  of  ren« 
dering  it  unfit  for  food  are  to  be  found  in  my  letters. 
I expressly  disclaimed  any  pretensions  to  originality. 
What  can  I,  a layman,  say  that  is  new  of  a substance 
whoso  manorial  value  has  been  acknowledged  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  of  whose  virtnea 
the  votaries  ot  Agricultural  Science  have  since  sung  H 
What  wo  are  immoliatcly  concerned  about  is,  nor 
so  much  its  value  as  a manure,  as  its  indespens- 
ability  in  coconut  cultivation  laud  what  is  well 
known  IS  reiicrnted,  that  Science  has  proved 
the  possibility  of  purilying  salt  that  has  be.  n 
mixed  with  offensive  substances.  The  practical 
man  is  concerned  with  enquiring  whether  the 
average  Native,  Sinhalese  and  Tamil,  is  so  conversant 
with  the  teachings  of  Science  as  to  experiment  with 
contaminated  salt,  and  whether  there  is  the  slightest 
probability  of  his  using  such  salt  as  food,  even  were 
ho  able  to  jiurify  it.  Those  who  profess  to  answer 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative  will  proclaim  their 
ignorance  of  the  habits  and  doep-rooted  prejudices  of 

* Tho'e  circulars  esu  bo  seen  at  oqr  Office.— Boi  T$Jf 
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tlae  natives.  Mr.  John  Hughes,  the  consulting  Chemist 
c£  the  Ceylon  Planters’  Association,  will,  I am  sure, 
be  acknowledged  to  be  a practical  man,  boih  by  bis 
training  and  by  his  wide  experience  of  human  nataie. 
He  writes  in  ieferei:C0  to  the  relusal  of  Sir  James 
Longden’s  Government  to  issue  salt  to  a planter  in 
the  Agras,  who  had  applied  tor  50  tons  at  the  export 
rate  of  £5  a ton,  to  tight  against  grub,  and  who  oifered 
to  pay  the  salary  of  a Government  officer  to  supervise 
the  application ; “I  wish  merely  to  point  out  that 
there  are  means  available  tor  so  mixing  salt  with  cer- 
tain manurial  materials,  that  the  sub.sequent  extnct.on 
of  salt  in  a condition  a't  all  likely  to  be  used  for  food 
should  he  rendered  extremely  improbable.  First  of  all,  I 
would  say  why  not  convert  the  crude  salt  into  a manure 
by  adding  2 or  3 cwt  of  iinely  ground  fish  manure  or 
dried  blood,  or  even  Peruvian  Guano  to  every  ton  of 
crude  salt?  Any  one  of  these  materials  would  so  strongly 
impregnate,,  the  mixture,  that  the  natives  with  their 
natural  caste  prejudice  sgainst  handling  any  foul 
matter,  much  less  of  having  the  same  brought  in  contact 
with  their  food  would  certainly  refuse  to  purchase  salt 
possessing  any  such  peculiar  odour  as  the  above  mate- 
rial would  certainly  produce.  There  is  no  doubt  salt 
is  a most  useful  and  cheap  source  of  manure,  and  it 
seems  a distinct  loss  that  any  Government  shoul  throw 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  kcal  use  as  a manure. 
My  own  view  is  that  salt  applied  as  an  ingredient  of 
a mixed  manure  is  likely  to  be  more_  effective  in  an 
Bgricullural  sense  then  wteu  applied  in  large  quantity 
in  the  hope  of  destroying  grubs.’’  It  wili  be  noted  that 
the  above  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  salt  as  manure  for 
coffee.  If  I were  convinced  that  the  tux  on  salt 
were  oppressive,  and  to  auy  appreciable  extent  re- 
stricted its  free  use  for  human  consumption,  I should 
certainly  when  advocating  its  issue  at  cheap  rates,  have 
urged  its  abolition  as  an  alternative.  Though  theoreti- 
cally the  tax  may  be  objectionable  it  is  not  invidious 
and  oppressive,  as  the  tax  on  paddy  unquestionably  is, 
and  I believe  nine-tenths  of  the  population  do 
not  regard  what  they  get  an  equivalent  for,  ss  they 
do  in  the  case  of  salt,  as  a tax  at  all,  much  less  as 
an  opprssive  tax.  Under  the  circumstances,  I think 
the  genera!  denunciation  of  taxes  and  the  setting  up  of 
the  masses  against  the  classes,  with  the  issue  of  fcalt 
for  agricultural  purposes  as  a (pre)-toxt,  was  both  un- 
called for  aud  mihchievous.  A iutile  attempt  was 
recently  made,  not  by,  but  ou  behalf  of,  the  rich  “ to 
save  themselves  and  fasten  burdens  on  ihe  poor,”  when 
with  .the  aid  of  specious  arguments  and  sophistry 
laboured  attempts  were  made  to  prove  that  those  who 
issue  rice  to  their  labourers  at  a profit  pay  the  impor- 
duty  on  it,  while  those  who  deny  themselves  this  profit 
and  give  their  labourers  cash  do  not  pay  it.  Thetefore, 
the  latter  ought  to  pay  an  export  duty  on  their  produce, 
aud  not  the  former. 

Though  ail  official  was  ,at  pains  to  state  that  it  was 
not  within  his  knowledge  "that  salt  was  used  iu  paddy 
cultivation,  yet  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  take  the 
trouble  to  observe  what  they  see  that  those  tracts  of 
fields  that  are  periodically  submerged  with  sea  water 
grow  as  fine  paddy  as  one  could  well  wish  for.  I have  not, 
as  suggested,  lost  sight  of  one  of  the  cliief  attribu  tes 
of  eait,  its  hygrosnptive  property.  I drew  attention 
to  tbat,  and  spoke  of  it  as  giving  salt  a value  “all 
its  own.”  I look  upon  its  ability  lo  absorb  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  as  investing  it  with  a very 
high  value  in  those  inland  districts  where  the  tree 
suffer  much  from  the  effects  of  drought.  I applied 
salt  to  some  coconut  plants  I put  out  last  season. 
Dry  werther  followed  almost  immediately  after.  The 
ever-widening  circle  of  moist  earth  round  the  plants 
of  a morning  v/as  vory  noticeable.  The  information 
that,  though  coconuts  refuse  to  grow,  or  rather  do  not 
flourish,  near  llangooii,  25  miles  dislant  from  the  sea, 
and  yet  do  remarkably  well  over  700  miles  np  the 
river  Irrawady,  and  the  reasons  lor  it,  are  highly  in- 
teresting, and  shew  how  unsafe  it  is  to  generalise  from 
insufficient  data.  The  ualural  conclusion  a mind  not 
given  to  dive  deep  lor  the  why’s  and  wherelore’a  of 
the  apparent  contradictions  it  meets  with,  would 
arrive  at  from  the  above  facts  would  be  tbat  salt  is 
not  essential  for  the  healthy  growth  of  coconut 
palms,  The  true  cgnclusioa  is  the  opposite.  The 
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nuts  at  Bibile,  like  those  at  Mandalay,  may  be  ex- 
traordinarily large  because  they  belong  to  the  large 
variety  of  coconuts.  Thereaie  said  to  be  eight  varie- 
ties of  coconuts  and  many  sub-varieties.  Large  sized 
nuts  are  known  as  Siam  coconuts.  Trees  of  tins  variety 
cau  bo  seen  at  Morris  Flace,  Slave  Island.  Many  people 
have  a fancy  for  these  nuls,  and  it  is  possible  that  a 
few  of  these  large-sized  nuts  were  taken  to  Bibile 
and  grown  there,  and  the  trees  now  growing  may  have 
been  propagated  from  these.  This  is  a mere  surmise 
based  on  my  observation  that  soil  has  no  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  size  of  i.uts,  which  is  almost  entirely 
depended  on  variety.  Largr.-sized  nuts  are  no  ad- 
vantage, however,  for  we  get  fewer  of  these  than  normal 
sized  ones  from  a tree.  I passed  through  Bibile  on 
my  way  to  Butticaloa  about  a dozen  years  ago,  and  do 
not  remember  having  noticed  anj  coconut  trees  there. 
A very  flattering  opinion  of  my  atta'uments  suggest! 
my  being  able  to  thiow  light  ou  the  reason  for  the  size 
of  the  nuts  at  Bibile.  As  I said  before,  I lay  no  pre- 
tentions to  being  an j thing  but  a practical  and  observant 
Planter,  with  a rudimentary  knowledge  of  Agricultural 
Science.  If  there  be  an  Agricultural  Instructor  any- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Badnlla,!  would  suggest 
that  the  Superintendent  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
direct  him  to  make  a careful  report  of  the  trees  in 
question,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
grow,  and  send  to  him  a sample  of  soil  within  18  inches 
of  the  surface,  another  from  a depth  of  2 to  3 ft.,  and  a 
sample  of  the  water  as  well.  Exceptions  go  to  prove 
the  rule,  and  as  fine  trees  ou  hard  cabook  soil  as  on  sand 
may  be  met  with  on  the  soa  coast,  but  I think  I will 
hardly  instance  those  at  Beruwalla  (Magalkanda  ?)  as 
an  exemplification  ot  this,  though  they  certainly  ate 
bet' er  than  trees  met  with  inland  on  similar  soil.  The 
reason  for  this  may  be  that  the  salt  carried  so  freely 
to  these  soils  renders  soluble  the  large  percentage  of 
potash  they  contain  as  well  as  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  in  smaller  quantities.  Potash  forms  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  mineral  matter  of  the  coconut  tree.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  what  observation  led  me  to 
adopt  is  practised  on  the  West  coast  of  India.  Being 
impressed  with  the  value  of  water  in  coconut  cultiva- 
tiou,  I sought  means  to  store  as  much  rain  water  as 
I could  ou  the  estate  I supervise.  With  this  end 
in  view  I cut  trenches  as  nearly  level  as  possible  at 
tight  angles  to  tbe  slope  of  the  land.  These  not  only 
catch  rain  water,  but  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil. 
This  plan  finds  no  favour  with  thoeo  whose  book- 
learning  teaches  them  that  in  good  husbandry  oraius 
must  be  cut  to  draw  away  moisture.  This  has  special 
reference  to  tbe  cultivation  of  roots  and  cereals  with 
delicate  roots  and  on  low-lying  land.  We  should  not 
blindly  follow  scientific  theories,  but  must  adapt 
scientific  teaching  to  varying  circumstances.  What  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  water-logged  soil  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  plants  with  delicate  roots,  need  nob  be 
adopted  to  the  letter  in  the  cultivation  of  coconuts, 
and  ou  soils  when  the  lay  of  the  land  and  its  composi- 
tion  favour  free  natural  drainage. — Truly  yours,  B. 


MR.  HOLLOWAY’S  CACAO  FIGURES. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  very  far  from  my  object  to 
say  anything  in  the  remotest  degree  detrimental  to 
the  caoao  enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  exaggeration  and  high  inflation  such 
as  I complain  of  in  the  exuberant  outpourings 
from  Wattegama  are  themselves  the  surest  source 
of  ultimate  harm. 

Mr.  Holloway’s  letter  of  30th  ultimo  does  not 
fairly  answer  my  objeotions.  I objected  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  6-year  old  trees  would  bear  100  cwt, 
per  acre  and  yield  a value  of  R6,500  value  per 
annum  per  acre  on  his  figures — of  a yield  of  300 
pods.  He  now  goes  further  and  says  “as  regards 
full-grown  trees  giving  from  300  to  400  pods  any 
caoao  planter  can  tell  me  of  'many  such  trees  even 
of  Caracas.” 

Where  are  we  being  led  to  ? 

Qne  acre  of  6-year  old  caoao  i§  to  yield  ws  B6,500 
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per  annum  and  when  full-grown  many  trees  will 
yield  33  per  cent  more ! 1 He  himaelf  has  to  tax 
his  memory  and  in  support  of  his  assertion  recalls 
his  visit  to  Galagedara  in  “ the  seventies,”  Let 
him  go  back  to  Galagedara  in  the  ” nineties”  and 
tell  us  all  about  it. 

It  is  not  fair  to  single  out  rare  instances  and 
parade  them  as  an  index  of  ordinary  results. 

Let  U3  be  inst  sanguine  enough  to  inspire  our 
earnest  work  but  never  moved  to  inflation  of  our 
enterprise  or  ourstlves.  The  production  of  gigantic 
pods,  or  leaves,  or  gooseberries  (may  I add,  esti- 
mates and  statements),  and  calculations  based  upon 
them,  never  had  any  useful  effect  in  the  promotion  of 
agriculture. 

The  grain  of  wheat  in  all  that  chnff  from  Watte- 
gama  is  contained  in  the  remark  that  we  have 
always  something  to  learn. 

I learnt  long  ago  to  avoid  reading  paragraphs 
about  enormous  aooseberries.  I have  still  to  learn. 

PLANTER. 


CACAO  CULTIVATION:  ME.  HOLLOWAY 
IN  REPLY. 

Ukuwala,  March  30th. 

Dear  Sir, — With  roferrence  to  the  letter  signed 
"Planter ’’(given  above)  I can  only  say  that  if  this  plan- 
ter and  the  others  who  consider  my  figuresmisleading 
will  visit  Franklands  estate,  almost  adjoining  Wattc- 
gama  railway  station,  my  son,  who  is  iu  charge  of  that 
estate  since  October  last,  will  be  pleased  (o  show 
them  our  Forastero  cacao  trees,  the  stems  mea- 
suring from  20  to  27  inches  in  circumference,  one 
foot  above  ground,  from  18  to  25  ft.  in  height 
with  a spread  of  from  15  to  22  ft.  These  trees  are 
about  six  years  old.  As  regards  the  outturn 
given  in  my  letter,  the  pods  woro  selected, 
weighed,  put  to  ferment  and  washed  under  the 
supervision  of  my  son  who  had  made  some  arrange- 
ment with  another  planter  to  euro  100  of  Forastero 
pods  while  he  was  to  do  the  same  with  Caracas 
from  his  estate  and  then  compare  results.  You 
will  remember  a pod  weighing  2 lb.  is  not  our 
largest,  for  the  pod  sent  to  you  some  time  since 
weighed  3J,  and  Matale  25  Exhibition  pods  between 
2 and  3 lb.  each.  Anyone  can  beat  the  outturn 
even  of  one  pod  and  then  satisfy  himself  that  I 
was  rather  under  than  over  with  my  outturn  of 
selected  pods. 

As  regards  full-grown  trees  giving  from  300  to 
400  pods  per  tree,  any  cacao  planter  can  tell  him 
that  there  are  many  such  trees,  even  of  the  Caracas. 
I know  on  several  estates  such  crop  has  been 
obtained  on  soma  trees.  When  I visited  Gieenwood 
estate,  Galagedara,  in  the  "seventies”  I distinctly  re- 
member counting  on  several  trees  that  number  of 
pods ; branches  were  supported  by  sticks.  I then 
told  Mr.  van  der  Poorten  if  he  allowed  such  crop  on 
his  young  trees  he  must  give  them  nourishment 
at  once,  else  the  trees  would  soon  stop  giving  crop. 

I am  now  planting  up  about  300  acres  on  this 
estate  with  Forastero  oacao_  for  Messrs.  Owen, 
Bayfotd  & Deverell.  There  is  a great  difference 
in  quality  and  depth  of  soil,  lay  and  aspect  of 
land,  in  old  shade  as  well  as  jungle  shade.  Yet 
by  careful  management,  though  costing  a little 
more  than  common  work,  I trust  to  bring  up  the 
plants  to  be  healthy  and  hardy  all  throughout 
and  in  time  to  give  lirst-rato  crops.  An  unchecked 
growth  iu  plants  makes  the  best  bearing  trees, 
though  at  times  a stunted  tree  throws  up  a good 
sucker  which  : also  Lboars  well.— Yours  faithfully, 

J.  HOLLOWAY. 


If  those  two  planters  who  came  the  short  ou 
through  Goonambil  and  PT’anklands  on  17th  March 
1889  and  got  in  the  train  at  Wattegama  when  I was 
also  a passenger  (a  stranger  to  them  and  they 
to  me)  will  now  come  down  that  short  cut  again 
they  will  see  that  Holloway,  though  ho  was  succes- 
ful  on  Maria  and  Eaxawa,  failed  at  Wattegama  as 
they  were  pleased  to  say  one  to  the  other.  They  will  see 
“ Holloway  ” let  the  weeds  and  turf  then  grow  with 
an  object  now  obtained,  they  will  find  estate  clean 
and  trees  full  of  vigour. 

Though  I am  now  a planter  of  33  years’  standing, 
yet  I am  not  proud  to  say  I am  still  learning 
daily.  You  sometimes  hear  youngsters  who  have 
been  out  about  a year  or  so  one  say  to  another : 
"Oh,  I know  all  about  planting  now.”  We  ehall 
never  finish  learning  about  the  treatment  of  plants 
goil  and.  J. — H. — [Hear,  hoar. — En.  T.A.] 


ME.  HOLLOWAY  AND  CACAO  CULTIVATION 
Greenwood,  April  13th. 

Dear  Sib, — It  is  only  today  that  Mr.  Holloway’s 
letter  is  brought  to  my  notice,  owing  to  absence 
from  home. 

I am  at  a loss  to  understand  why  he  mentions 
my  name  in  it  except  if  he  identifies  me  with  his 
antagonist  " Planter  ” who  I am  not. 

I find  that  Mr.  Holloway  honored  me  with  his 
visit  on  the  29th  September  1882  (not  in  the 
seventies).  I do  not  remember  that  he  gave  me 
his  valuable  advice  about  giving  nourishment  to 
trees  which  had  borne  a heavy  crop.  I may  assure 
him,  however,  that  acting  on  the  secret  he  thinks 
he  imparted  to  me  or  on  commonsense,  I have 
tried  the  process  in  all  its  ways,  but  have  found 
that  it  would  not  prevail  against  the  root  disease 
which  began  here  in  1884,  and  attacks  nurseries 
and  young  trees  before  the  mature  ones.  Cinchona, 
jak  trees,  coconuts,  <!>o.,  have  also  suffered  in  a 
great  many  places  since  then,  but  little  notice  has 
been  taken  of  this  as  the  change  is  gradual  and 
1 am  also  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  other  diseases  which  affect  the  coffee.  But 
being  no  authority  on  this  matter  it  might  be  well 
to  put  this  down  to  malnutrition. 

I am  quite  of  the  opinion  of  the  " youngsters  ” 
that  if  they  have  an  average  intelligence  they  ought 
to  know  all  about  planting  two  or  three  products 
in  the  tropics  in  one  year  Those  great  secrets 
people  fancy  having  torn  from  nature  are  often 
old  and  well-known  or  prove  valueless.  Nature  yet 
remains  inscrutable  in  the  main  point  which  I saw 
admitted  by  a scientific  authority  on  Agriculture  a 
few  months  ago. — I am  yours  truly, 

A.  V.  D.  POORTEN, 


A TRIP  THROUGH  THE  KELANI  VALLEY. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  now  12  months  since  I was 
up  in  the  Kelsni  Valley,  in  my  opinion  the  leading 
and  most  flourithing  tea  district  in  Oeylon,  and  it 
was  with  pleasure  and  expectancy  that  1 left  Colombo 
by  the  2-30  p.m.  coach  on  Sunoay  last,  tlie  5th  inst., 
for  Awisawelhi.  On  starting  the  coach  was  only  occu- 
pied by  Europeans  and  the  drive  ui)  was  a iileasant  one, 
the  road  being  in  excellent  condiiion  the  whole  way, 
and  the  horses,  for  a wonder,  good.  At  Hanwella  we 
picked  up  tho  popular  Police  Magistrate  of  Awisa* 
wella,  Mr.  Philip  de  Saram,  whom  I was  glad  to  see 
looking  hale  and  hearty,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey 
was  passed  in  reminiscences  of  home  experiences  and 
adventures.  I stayed  tho  night  at  tho  Awisiweila 
re.sthouse,  and  next  morning  proceeded  by  hackery 
to  I’uwanwella.  The  change  along  this  road  is  vast, 
as  large  now  clearings  are  being  opened  up  on 
tho  one  side,  while  tho  other  face  is  one  conti- 
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nuou8  sheet  of  splendid  lea,  Dewiilakande  estate 
Vfith  its  fine  factory  standing  prominently  to  the  front. 
At  Ruwanwellarcsthouse,  where  I gpeuttho  night,  I met 
Mr.  A.  E.  Scovell  of  Strathellie,  and  together  we 
travelled  throughthc  Ruwanwella  group  of  tstai.e.s,which 
in  time  should  prove  the  mi  st  valuable  iu  the  district, 
as  the  soil  is  exceptionally  good  here,  and  the  cleavings 
are  mostly  planted  up  with  indigenous  and  first-class 
hybrid  oats.  The  new  road  to  Veyangoda,  which 
■when  finished  will  be  os  fine  a cart-road  as  any  up- 
country  district  can  boast  of,  is  making  good  headway 
now,  passes  through  most  ot  the  best  estates  at  this 
end,  and  the  fields  of  tea  are  a sight  worth  seeing. 
Travelling  along  this  road  one  remembers  Mr.  Inglis’s 
song  of  “ Tons  and  Tons,  and  Tons  of  Tea,”  and  cer- 
tainly the  words  are  true.  After  leaving  theRuwanwella 
end  we  drove  along  to  Lavant  estate,  Yatiyantola, 
there  to  be  gladly  welcomed  and  hospitably  received  by 
its  ever  popular  proprietor  Mr.  P.  J.  Wright,  whom  I 
was  glad  to  see  looking  the  picture  of  health  aud  spirits, 
his  appearance  speaking  volumes  for  the  climate  of 
this  end  of  the  Kelani  Valley.  After  spending  the 
evening  with  him  and  going  round  his  valuable  property 
the  next  moraiug  our  party'  broke  up,  Mr.  Scovell 
proceeding  up  the  Gap  to  Strathellie,  while  I retraced 
my  steps  to  Veyangoda,  reaching  the  station  to  catch 
the  evening  down  train  to  Oolombo,  which,  owing  to  the 
Sinhalese  holiday,  was  crowded  to  overflowing  and 
consequently  half  an  liour  late.  My  trip  was  a most 
enjoyable  one,  meeting  old  triends  aud  finding  every- 
thing prosperous  and  flourishing,  and  I hope  that  the 
Kelani  Valley  and  its  “ good  men  and  true  ” will  con- 
tinue to  keep  to  the  front,  ’‘until  the  day  alter  to- 
morrow.” M.  B. 


ADULTERATION  OF  BONE  DUST. 

Kandy,  April  15lh. 

Sib, — I beg  to  enclose  copy  of  a letter  from 
Mr.  John  Hughes  consulting  chemiet  to  the  Asso- 
ciation inviting  attention  to  a new  form  of  adulter- 
ating bone  dust  that  has  come  under  his  notice, 
together  with  the  sample  referred  to. — I am,  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  A..  PHILIP,  Secretary. 

New  Adueteeation  oe  Bone  Dust. 

London,  E.  C.,  Feb.  27th, 

A.  Philip,  Esq.,  Planters’  Association,  Kandy. 

Dear  Sir. — As  consulting  chemist  to  your  Association 
1 should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  year  mem- 
bers to  a new  form  of  adulterating  bone  dust  which 
has  recently  come  before  my  notice.  As  readers  of 
the  Tropical  Agriculturist  are  aware  Indian  bones  are 
now  being  imported  into  this  country  iu  enormous 
quantities  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  manure. 
One  firm  alone  having  delivered  40,000  tons  during  the 
past  year.  Samples  of  thess  shipments  come  before 
me  regularly  for  analysis  ; and  while  most  of  them 
are  of  good  quality  as  regards  phosphates  aud 
nitrogen  there  are  several  instances  of  admixture  of 
sand  to  the  extent  of  10  to  15  per  cent, 

This  adulteration  however  can  usually  be  detected 
by  the  dirty  appear.mce  of  the  sample,  so  that  its 
limits  of  practice  are  clearly  defined,  but  the  enclosed 
specimen  is  of  quite  a different  character,  and 
although  having  the  clean  appearance  of  genuine 
bone  dust  it  nevertheless  contains  10  p.er  cent  of 
adulteriition  iu  Iho  form  of  crystaline  carbonate  of 
lime  the  profcnce  of  which  can  only  be  detected 
by  chemical  examination,  or  mlorosoopicnl  inspec- 
tion. Good  bone  dust  should  give  no  appreciable 
elferveHCoiico  with  dilute  muriatic  (liydrochloric)  acid, 
and  should  present  a uniform  appearanoe  under  tlie 
microscope. 

On  the  other  hind  if  you  add  acid  to  the  enclosed 
specimen  you  will  notice  a marked  amount  of  elforves- 
oeuoo  as  the  ro.iult  of  the  d<'coinposition  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  ; while  under  the  microscope  thocrysta- 
lino  appearance  of  the  calcium  salt  stands  out  iu 
marked  ooulrast  to  tho  organic  structure  of  the  parti- 
ol«s  oI  bone. 


This  specimen  contained  only  47j  per  cent  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  4-06  per  cent  of  ammonia  as  against 
53  per  cent  phosphates  aud  4'60  ammonia  present  in 
1st  class  Indian  bone  meal. 

I trust  this  information  respecting  this  new  form 
of  adulteration  as  well  as  the  easy  means  of  delecdug 
it  may  bo  made  public  for  the  protection  of  planters 
in  your  island  and  India  against  this  new  fraud  of  the 
natives.  Shippers  of  bone  dust  to  this  country  will  do 
well  to  take  note  of  it  also,  and  thus  spare  much  dis- 
appointment lo  their  representatives  on  this  side  who 
have  to  make  a substantial  allowance  on  all  such  adul- 
terated deliveries. — Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  HUGHES. 


TEA  TRADE  WITH  FRANCE. 

Kandy,  April  15th. 

Sia, — I bfg  to  enclose  copy  of  a letter  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Ceylon  Association  iu  London,  trans- 
mitting copy  of  Report,  &c.,  to  the  Trade  and  Treaties 
Uommittee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Indian  Tea 
Districts  Association  and  the  Oeylon  Association  in 
London  with  reference  to  the  Tea  Trade  with  France. — 
I am.  Sir,  Yours  faithfully,  A.  PHILIP,  Secretary. 

4,  Mincing  Lane.  London,  March  13th. 
The  Secretary,  Planters’  Association,  Kandy. 

Dear  Sir, — 1 enclose  copy  of  a r,  port  made  last 
December,  af  the  request  of  the  Trade  and  Treaties 
Oommitteo  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  jointly  by  the 
Indian  Tea  Districts  and  our  own  Association. 

On  Saturday  last  at  the  request  of  the  same 
Committee  a deputation  from  the  two  Associations  went 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  had  half  an  hour’s  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  the  report. 

The  Indian  Association  was  represented  by  their 
President,  General  Hopkinsou,  Mr.  Tye  (Secretary) 
and  Messrs.  Benj.  White,  Slanton  and  Seton.  On 
behalf  of  our  Association  the  members  present  were 
Mr.  Whittall,  Messrs.  Dickson,  Rutherford,  Shand 
and  myself. 

'The  Committee  were'  fully  represented  and  asked 
many  questions  as  to  trade  in  Prance  both  in  tea 
acd  coifee. 

Mr.  Mundella,  who  presided,  expressed  hi.s  admira- 
tion of  the  progress  made  by  India  aud  Ceylon  iu 
the  production  of  tea  and  while  pointing  out  that 
France  was  not  at  present  proposing  to  make  auy 
change  in  the  tea  duty  s.aid  that  if  anything  could  be 
done  that  seemed  likely  to  help  on  the  sale  of  tea  in 
France  it  should  not  be  overlooked.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, see  at  present  how  any  action  could  be  effectively 
taken. 

I enclose  a copy  of  the  first  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  has  lately  been  issued. — I am,  yours 
faithfully, — Wh.  Maetin  Leake,  Secretary. 


Joint  Report  lo  the  Trade  and  Treaties  Committee  of 
tho  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Indian  Tea  District  Associa- 
tion and  the  Oeylon  Association  i?i  London, 

1.  'The  importance  of  the  Tea  industry  to  Great 
Britain  has  increased  considerably  during  recent  years. 
Tea  culture  is  uow  carried  on  so  extensively  in  India 
and  Ceylon  that  the  welfare  of  this  industry  is  a matter 
of  national  importance.  Last  season’s  Tea  crop  from 
these  two  places  consisted  of  over  140,000,000  lb.  valued 
iu  bond  in  Mincing  Lane  at  £6,125,000.  The  present 
season’s  crop  is  expected  to  exceed  this  quantity  by 
fully  10,000,0001b. 

2.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  Tea  produc- 
tion has  Leon  extended  in  India  and  Ceylon  during 
recent  years,  it  has  become  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  industry  that  new  outlets  should 
bo  discovered  aud  existing  foreign  markets  encouraged. 

3.  The  consumption  of  Tea  in  France  is  extremely 
small  and  has  varied  very  little  during  some  years 
past,  viz;.  1884,  kilo?:  530,664;  1885,  kilos  : 479,679;  1886, 
kilos : 562,676;  1887,  kilos  : 557,162  ; 1888,  kilos  ; 616,834  ; 
18t9,  kilos  : 540,619. 

4.  Tho  present  high  duty  of  208  francs  par  100 
kilos  we  believe  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  increase  of  Tea 
consumption  iu  France. 
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The  total  amount  realized  by  the  duty  (including  the 
surtax)  only  reached  francs  1,2-19,64;2  in  1889. 

5.  Very  little  loss  could  thus  ret  ult  to  ilie  French 
E,xchequer  by  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty,  but  in 
all  probability  a considerable  increase  would  be  gained 
through  additional  Tea  consumption. 

C.  The  surtax  of  fcs.  GO  per  100  kilos  on  all  Teas 
imported  from  places  other  than  the  countries  of  pro- 
duction is  ouerous  because  the  limited  trade  iu  tea 
in  France  renders  it  expedient  that  small  suitable 
selections  should  be  provided  from  England  ratlier 
than  consignments  sent  direct  from  India  or  Ceylon.  In 
1889  out  of  a total  oonsumptiou  of  kilos  540,619,  ‘200,063 
were  imported  from  England. 

7.  As  no  tea  is  grown  in  French  possessions,  Franco 
can  have  no  reason  for  protecting  the  article  by  a high 
tariff. 

8.  In  England  when  the  tea  duty  was  Is  per  lb. 
the  consumption  reached  only  83,599,235  lb.,  and 
the  duty  yielded  £4,429,961.  Iu  the  last  year 
of  the  6d  duty,  consumption  had  increased  to 
185,578,298  lb.  and  the  revenue  to  £4,639,457. 
In  the  seven  mouths  that  have  elapsel  since  the 
duty  was  reduced  to  4d.  the  Home  consumption  has 
increased  several  million  pounds. 

9.  In  ende.ivouring  to  foster  a trade  in  British-grown 
Tea  iu  France  both  the  Indian  Tea  Districts  Asso- 
ciation and  tlie  Coylou  I’lantera’ Association  sunk  um- 
siderable  sums  of  money  «t  the  time  of  the  Pari.s  Ex- 
hibition iu  1889.  These  effoits  have  given  sufficient 
encouragement  to  iuduoo  the  Indian  Tea  Districts  As- 
sociation to  incur  heavy  addiii  ;nal  pecuniary  liability 
during  the  current  year. 

10.  In  placing  this  report  before  yon  we  do  not 
wish  to  make  suggestions  as  to  the  nature  of  any  re- 
duction in  the  tariff  but  merely  to  point  out  to  you 

(1st)  the  imprortauoo  to  tho  British  nation  of  the 
welfare  of  tho  Tea  industry;  and 

(2nd)  the  benefits  which  wo  believe  would  result 
to  the  revenue  of  France  by  a less  onerous  duty- 


The  Milling  of  Paddy. — Mr.  Charles  Gairdiier, 
Assistant  m the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bulloch  Bros,  and 
Co.,  residing  at  Basseiu,  and  Mr.  Eobert  Eamsay, 
Engineer  to  the  sams  firm,  have  filed  specifications 
of  an  invention  for  the  more  economical  milling 
and  cleaning  of  paddy  and  other  grains. — Ilanyoon 
Gazette. 

Ceylon  Tea  in  Califobnia. — From  a recent  Con- 
sular report  on  San  Francisco,  we  quote  as  follows: — 

The  Ceylon  teas  introduced  here  by  W.  H.  Murray 
& Co.  are  finding  favour.  Joseph  Tetley  & Co.,  of 
London,  established  an  agency  haie  lecently,  and  sell 
a good  black  tea  at  2s  lOd  per  lb.  Heretofore  black 
tens,  worth  in  London  about  Is  6d  per  lb.  have  sold 
here  fur  4s  to  6s.  As  there  i.s  no  duty  on  tea  this 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  tliat  most 
of  the  people  hero  drink  green  tea  or  c ,ffee. 

Failure  of  a Haubdro  Cinchona  Importer. — 
The  failure  has  recently  been  made  known  of  the 
firm  of  E.  Kichter,  in  Hamburg.  The  unsecured 
iabilities  of  the  firm  are  said  to  amount  to  about 
200,0001.  The  financial  diflieulties  of  tho  house 
are  reported  to  have  originated  through  its  con- 
nections with  the  firm  of  Otto  Kichter  (the  late  head 
of  which  was  bio'.her  to  the  chief  of  tho  Ham 
burg  house),  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  South  America 
Mr.  Otto  Richter  was  the  principal  cinchona 
planter  in  Bolivia  and  the  chief  grower  of  the 
“ cultivated  Bolivian  Calisaya  ” bark  which  has 
been  a feature  of  our  cinchona  auctions  for  many 
years.  These  plantations  were  commenced  at  the 
time  when  quinine  had  not  yet  reached  its  zenith 
and  it  was  an  open  secret  ihat  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  prices  realised  by  tho  bark 
had  not  paid  for  its  growing,  harvesting  aud  ship- 
ping. Ths  firm  also  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
in  other  South  Amorican  products. — Chemist  and 
DriKjijiit. 


The  Sm-ill  Consignment  of  Perak  Tea,  which 
wo  recently  announced  had  been  received  here,  has 
not  been  placed  publicly  on  the  market.  Some 
experts  and  others  have  sampled  the  lot,  and 
pronounce  it  of  good  quality.  It  is  of  good  colour, 
though  slightly  strong,  and  brews  out  well  ; it  will 
bear  comparison  with  equal  growth  of  India  and 
Ceylon. — L.  and  C.  Expess. 

Mosquitoes  and  Yellow  Fever. — I am  not  at  all 
partial  to  mo&quiloos  and  regret  that  no  ‘recipro- 
city’ exists  iu  that  direction  between  us,  especially 
at  the  present  moment  when  some  twenty  of  these 
miniature  vampires,  are  making  an  o£f-and-on  din- 
ner upon  my  person.  Why  they  were  created  is 
one  oi  those  problems  which  may  be  explicable 
enough  to  the  scientist,  but  is  quite  unfathomable 
to  commonplace  beings  such  as  I.  Nevertheloes 
some  use  has  been  found  for  them  at  last,  and 
that  so  near  us  as  Cuba.  Two  physicians  of 
Havana  are  busy  at  present  inoculating,  success- 
fully, new  arrivals  against  yellow  fever  through 
mosquitoes  that  have  contaminated  themselves  by 
stinging  yellow  fever  patients.  Fifty-two  cases  of 
mosquito  inoculation  have  been  followed  up  and 
of  those  8 per  cent  subsequently  contracted  the 
disease  with  a mortality  of  lees  than  two  per  cent. — 
Jamaica,  Gleaner,  March  9th. 
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COUNTRIES.  1 

i 

To  United  Kingdom 
„ Marseilles 
.,  Barcelona 
„ Genoa 
,,  Venice 
„ Trieste 
,,  Odessa 
,,  Hamburg 
,,  Antwerp 
„ Bremen 
,,  Havre 

,,  Kotterdam  & Amsterdam 
,,  Africa 

„ Mauritius  and  Eastward 
,,  India 

,,  Australia  & New  Zealand 
„ A merica 
„ Stockholm  ... 

,,  Constantiuople 

Total  Export®  from  Ipt  Jan. 

to  20th  April  189l! 
Do  I890l 

Do  1889 

Do  1888) 
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MARKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 

(From  S.  Fir/gis  iL-  Cj.'h  Fortiiirjhtli/  Pria  G'u-reat,  London,  April  9th,  1891.) 


liAST  INDIA. 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras 
Coast  and  Zanzibar. 

ALOES,  Soootriuc  

Zanzibar  & Hepatic 
BARK,CINCHONA  Crown 


QUALITY. 


Red... 


BEES’ WAX,  E.I.,  White 
Yellow  ... 
Mauritius  & M.adagascar.. 
CARDAMOMS— 

Allepee  

Mangdore 

Malabar  

Ceylon . Malabar  sort 


Alleppee  and 
Mysji  e sort 

Dong  v/iki  Ceylon...' 
CASTOR  OIL,  Ists 

2nd-s 
drds 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar 

CINNAMON,  Ists. 

2uds 

3r 

4tha 
Chips 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar 

and  Pemba. 

„ STEMS 
COCULUS  INDICES 
COLOMBO  ROOT... 

CROTON  SEEDS,  s fted... 
CUICH 

draouns  blood, 

Zanzibar 

GALLS,  Bussorah  & 
'Turkey 

GINGER,  Cochin,  Cut 


Good  and  line  dry 
Common  and  good 
Renewed  ... 

Medium  to  line  Quill  .. 

Spoke  .shavings 

Branch  

Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quill.. 

Spoke  shavings  

Branch  

Twig  

Good  to  fme 

Fair  to  good 

Fair  to  line  clipped 
Bold,  bright,  fairto  fine. 
Good  TO  line  p ump,cbpe(i 
Fair  tog*  odbohl  bleacheil 
,,  ,,  medium  ,, 

,,  ,,  small 

Small  to  bold  brown 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
,,  ,,  medium 

,,  ,,  small 

Co'iirnon  to  good 

White  

Fair  and  good  pile 
Brown  and  brownish 
Fair  to  line  brigiit 
Ord*y.  and  middling 
Ord’y.  to  fine  pale  quill 


I EAST  INJJl  V.  Continued 
QUOTATIONS.  Eist  Coist  Africa.  Mala- 
I bar  and  Madras  Ooist, 

! Bengal. 


QUALITY, 


Rough.. 

Bengal,  Rough 
GUM  AMMONIACUM.  .. 
ANIMI,  Wvished  .. 


scraped... 

ARABIC  E.r.  & Aden 


Ghatti  .. 
Amrad  eha 


Mad  ras 
ASSAFCKTIDA 


KJNO 

picke'l 


Woody  and  hard 

Fair  to  fin-!  p'ant 
Fair  to  line  b'ight 
Common  dull  and  mixe 
Common  to  good 
Fair  sifted  .. 

Good  to  fine  bright  sound 

Ordiiiary^^  mid^  ing 

Fair  lo  lii;e  U'esh 
Fair  to  fine  dry 

Ordinary  to  goo.l  drop  .. 

Fair  to  find  dark  blue  .. 
Good  white  and  green 
Good  to  line  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Pair  to  good 
Blocky  to  fine  clean 
Picked  fine  pale  in  sorts 
Part  yellow  & mixed  (Vj. 
Bean  & Pea  size  ditto  ... 
Amber  and  red  boM  .. 
Medium  & bold  sorts 
Good  to  fine  pale  frosted 

sifted  

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair  .. 
Good  to  line  pale  selecbe.’ 
Sorts  m'ddling  to  good.. 
Good  and  fine  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  ... 
Dark  to  fine  pale 
Fair  to  line  i^inky  block 
and  drop 
Ordinary  sto.iy  to  midlin^ 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Fair  to  line  pale 


Aden  sort*  Middling  to  good 
OMBANUM,  Jrop...  Fair  to  line  white 


ph^king.s., 
Hiftings  .. 

f.N'IUAKUBIlKlt  

Kist  African  Ports,  /anzi- 
bar  a.iid  Mozaliibuiue Coast 


Assam, 

Haiigoon 

.Mudagasear,  Tumatavo,  j 
.Mdjtinga  and  Nossibc  | 
J.SINOf.ASi  LrofiLMiG  . 
KI.su  MAWS  f 

Hltiddor  Pipe... 
J'tirso 
K'lrru’lico  r/.*af 


Keddisli  lomiildling 
Midilling  logood  iKiIo  ... 
-Sliglitly  foul  to  fine 
Red  liard  clean  ball 
While  soil  ih1»  ditto 

Unrine  root  

fjiver  

SiuiHuge,  fair  to  line 
Good  10  fine 

(Jouiinon  foul  Sc  middling 
Fair  to  good  elean 
Goo<l  to  line  pinky  & white. 
Fair  to  good  l>lack  ...i 
( good  to  line  pale 
\ dark  t)  fair 


's  a 2s  2d 
Is  61  a 3s 
Cs  a 2s  6d 
2s  6.1  a 3s 
Is  6d  a 2s 
Is  a Is  6d 
Is  a Is  6 1 
2s  61  a 3s  ltd 
Is  6d  a Is  lOd 
Is  a l.s  4d 
id  a 2s  2d 
l^d  a 4'^d 
id  a 3id 
2|  I a 3d 
TOs  a 7t5s 
60s  a 65s 
7^d  a Is  2d 
7d  a Is 
6|d  a lOd 
fd  a 7d 
2d  a G^d 
3^(1  a 4d 
3|d  a 3fd 
5 1 a Id 
L2s  a 13s 
22s  6d  a 28s  6d 
Ids  a 20s 
iOs  a 15s 
2 is  a 32s  6d 

50s  a 90s 

■>2s  6d  a 57s  6d 
iOs  a .50  s 
70s  a 75s 
41s  A 52s 
32s  6d  a 37s  6J 
25s  a 30s 
9s 

20s  a 50s 
Cll  a £13 
dlO  a £11 
05  a £7  10s 
blO  a £12 
£o  10s  a £11 

50s  a 80s 
i5s  a 55s 
45s  a DOS 
23s  a 33s 
60s  a lo7s  6d 
ios  a 50s 
l5s  a 60s 


.INDIGO,  Bengal 

Kurpoh  

Madras  (Dry  Leaf) 

IVORY— Elephants’  Teetli 
CO  lb  & upwards 
over  .30  & under  60  lb 
40  a 100  lb. 
Scnvelloes  

Billiai’d  Ball  Pieces24a  3^  in 
Bag'ilelle  Pointi 
Cut  P'diits  for  Balls 
Mixed  Points  8c  Tips.,, 
Cut  Hollows 


Se-i 


Horse  Teeth— 
a 4^  lb. 


Middling  to  fine  violet .. 
Ordinary  to  middling  ... 
Fairto  good  reddish  violt 
Ordinary  and  middling,.. 

' Middling  to  good 
[Low  to  ordinary 

I Soft  slightly  def , to  sound 

I Hard  \\ 

Soft  ,, 

Hard  ,, 

Sound 
-SU.  def.  to  fine  sound 
Shaky  lo  fine  solid  sd. 
Dt-fective,  part  hard 
Tiiiu  to  thick  slij  def  to 
sound 

Orvd.crk!  & close  strght 


QUOTATIONS 


MYRABOLANES,  Bombay  Bhimlies  I,  good  & fine 

pale 

,,  II,  fair  pi  ki 
Jubbleporel.  good  & fine 
,,  II,  fair  re- 
I jeetio  s 

Jvingor'as,  good  and  fine 
Madras,  Upper  Godavery'Good  to  fine  picked 

,,  ,,  ...|Common  to  middling  ... 

Coast  IFair  ... 

■ Burnt  and  defective  ... 


MACE, 

NUTMEGS 

NUX 
YQMICA 
)IL, 


Pickings 

Bombay 


...i  Dark  to  good  bold  pole... 


CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
LEMONGRASS 


W’J  com.  darkto  line  bold 
.'64’s  a 80’s 
8.3's  a 180’s 

Cochin,  Madras'  ( Fairto  one  bold  fre.-h 
and  Eonbiiy  ( Small  ordinary  andfair 


Fair  to  fine  heavy 
.jBright  & good  flavour.. 


WEED 

PEPPER— 


...iMid.  to  fine,  not  woodj 
Zanzibar  ...'Picked  clean  fl.it  leaf  ... 


Mozambique: 


wiry 


is  6d  a 6a 
3s  OJ  a 4s  .31 
3s  a 33  7d 
2s  3d  a 2s  lOd 
2s  8d  a 3s  2d 
l3  8d  a 2s  fid 

£G9  a £7fi  10 
£fii  a £72 
lus  a £.58 
£30  lOa  a £48 
£Zo  a £'3 1 lOs 
£7810s-£8i  10s 
£dfi  a £75 
£55  a £73 
£31  a £.53  10s 

£30 IOs  a £57 

is  Id  a 4s  4d 

12s  fil  a 14s 
9s  a 10s  fid 
2s  a 13s  Gd 

9s  fid  a Uls  fid 
9s  fid  a Ils  fid 
U.s  a 12s 
9s  fid  a IOs  6d 
lus  a Ils 
a 9.S  9d 
2s  a 3s  2d 
3'i  a Is  2d 
2s  8d  a 3s  Id 
is  Gd  a 2s  7d 
Ils  a 14s 
a 8s  fid 
Is  a 2s  fid 
d a J:1 
-^-d  a i^^d 
2U.S  a 25s 
10s, a 2us 
25s  a 35s 


Malabar,  Black  sifted  .. 
Alleppee  & Tellichorry 
Tellicherry,  White 
PLUMBAGO,  Lump 


3.5s  a 80s 
20s  a 28s 
10s  a 43s 
£fi  a £8 
70s  a 80s 
33s  a 5fis 

fid  a 31s  fid 
ise  a 18) 

10s  a 15.) 

2s  d a 2)  fid 
Is  8d  a 2s  3 1 
Is  3d  a Is  lid 
Is  fid  a 2s  2d 
2s  a 2.S  2d 
-'.s  a 2s  8 I 
I s a Is  10  I 
2.S  a 2)  3d 
2s  .3d  a 2s  10  1 
2s  a 2)  3d 
.'Is  a 3s  lOd 
Is  a 2s  fid 


LIED  WOOD 
3AEELOWER, 


Chips 

Dust 


Bengal 


■SALTPETRE,  Bengal  .. 
SANDAL  WOOD,  Logs 
,,  ,,  Chips, 

8-VPAN  WOOD  

iEEDLAC  

sENNY,  Tinnevelly 


Bombay 
SHELLS,  M.-o’-P. 


large  

medium  stout 
cliicken  part  stou 
oyster  part  thin  .. 
Mu  SO; 

Lingah 

rAMARlND.S 

TORTOlSBSHiiLL 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay 
rilRHERIC, Bengal 

Madras  ... 


Fair  to  fine  brig  I t bold 
Middling  to  good  small... 
■Sli'tly  foul  to  fine  bright 
Ordinary  to  fine  bright... 
Fair  and  fine  bold 
Good  to  flue  pinky 
Ordinary  to  fair 
Inferior  and  pickings  ... 
Ordinary  to  good 
Fair  to  fine  flavour  ... 
fuferior  to  fine 
Lean  to  good  bold 
Irdinary  to  fine  bright 
Good  to  fine  bold  green... 
vledium  to  bold  green... 
imill  and  rr  edium  green 
dommon  dark  and  small 
)i dinar  to  good 
Egyptian  — med.  to  large 
small  and  medium, 
oyster  and  chicken 
fiOHBAi’— fine  t'lick  .. 
bright  fairly  clejii 


Ch’an  tliiii  to  fnie  bold. ..[^8  fid  a .Is  7d 
Dark  niixod  to  fine  palO|**i‘l  Is  8d 
Common  to  good  pale  ...|L  9d  a 3.s  lOd 


Cochin 

V.VNILLOE.S, 
Bourbon, 
Mauritius, 
Scycliello ., 


Isis  .. 
2iids,. 
3rds.. 


Madagascar,  J 4tli9, 


Pair  to  boll  heavy ...  1 q.m  ^ 5d 
good  ,,  ...  f 

Is  a Is  Id 
15s  a 21s 
ils  a 14s 
9s  a 12s 
4s  fid  a 7s  fid 
£3  a £3  10s 
50s  a 60s 
2rs  a 45s 
i6s  a 25s 
Ifis  Gd  a 17s 
£35  a £fi0 
£9  a £30 
£4  a £7 
2.3s  a 70s 
fid  a 8d 
4d  a 6d 
2d  a 3d 
Id  a l^d 
Id  a 2d 
s8s  a 100s 
90s  a 100s 
a lOus 
sOs  a 85s 
95s  a 102s  Gd 
85s  a 95s 
..  „ --  170,  a 82s  fid 

reiium  to  fine  bold  4.53  ^ 60s 
,orts...  ...  ...3s  a 10s 

lid.  tofiueblk  not  stony  123  a Gd  15d 
stony  and  interior  ...I43  ^ 0s 
)'air  & tine  clean  heavy  16s  a 25s 
Low  ihiu  to  mid.  clean  53  a 15 
Le.uiish  to  fine  plump 

finger '14s  a 1.5s  fid 

Fin.  fairto  fiueboldbrgt  163  6d  a 18s  fid 

.M'Xed  middling 15s  a lbs 

flilhs  ...  10s  a 12s 

Finger  ...  ;i3s  a 14s 

Fine,  cryst’ed  5 to  9 in.  i2s  a 20s 
Foxy  & reddish  5 to  8 in.  93  a 14s 
Loan  & dry  to  mid.  un- 
der fi  in.  ...  63  a 83  fid 
Low,  ioxy,  inferior  and 

pickings 3s  a 53 
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A'klcd  as  a Supphnncnl  ■ motilhhi  In  fhe  ‘‘"TROPICAL  AGRICULTURISTS 


The  following  pages  iuchnle  the  contents  of  the  Magazine  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  for  May  : — 


"OILY  AMD  FATTY  iilATTEBS  IX 
PLANTS.” 

N dealing  with  the  oily  and  fatty 
matter, s found  in  plant.s,  we 
Avonld  he.st  leave  out  for  the 
present  tho.«e  oils  known 
essential  oils,  a consideration  of 

which  will  he  taken  up  further  on:  the  term  oils 
will  therefore  for  the  present  indicate  true  oils, 
or  as  they  are  variously  named  fatty,  greasy,  or 
fixed  oils.  Fats  and  oils  fall  under  the  large  head 
of  organic  compounds  known  as  carbo-hydrates, 
that  is  compounds  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  in  which  the  hydrogen  ami  oxygen 
exist  in  the  proportion  required  to  form  water. 
They  are  all  glycerides,  or  normal  compound 
ethers  of  glycerine,  and  can  be  formed  by  the 
action  of  an  oily  or  fatty  acid  on  glycerine.  The 
most  important  glycerides  are  stearine,  palinitine, 
oleine  and  linoleine ; the  two  former  are  white 
.solids  melting  at  160°  F.  142°  F.  re.spectively,  the 
two  latter  are  licpiids.  The  ordinary  fats — such 
as  suet,  lard,  tallow — are  mixtures  of  stearine, 
palinitine  and  oleine,  in  various  proportions.  The 
more  stearine  there  is  present,  the  harder  and  less 
fusible  the  fat;  the  more  oleine,  the  softer  ami  more 
fusible  is  it.  Olive  oil  contains  palinitine  ami 
oleine;  almond  oil,  oleine  with  a little  palinitine; 
linoloinc  occurs  in  linseed  oil,  hemp  seed  oil, 
poppy  seed  oil  and  other  “ drying  oils,”  which 
when  exposed  to  the  atmos])beio  absorb  oxygen, 
and  arc  converted  into  a solid  varnish.  Castor  oil 
con.sists  alino.st  entirely  of  ricinoleine.  One  of 
thciuain  differences  between  fattyand  oily  matters 
is,  it  will  be  seen,  in  their  consistency,  which  is  regu- 
lated by  the  projmrtion  of  the  coin|)ouuds  com- 
posing such  substances.  Oily  and  fatty  mattiu-s  in 
jilants  are  numerous  and  widely  distrilmted;  nearly 
all  ])laiits  containing  one  or  more.  Kven  cereal 
grain  s — as  oats  and  maize — contain  oil  in  nppreci- 
halc  qiiuutitics,  Some  plants  contain  tvaxy 


substances  which  give  the  bloom  or  shine  to  dif- 
ferent jiarts  of  them.  Again,  some  oils  contain 
phosphorus,  and  are  called  phosphorised  oils ; 
such  are  the  oils  got  from  lupines,  peas,  and 
horse-beans.  Fatty  and  oily  niattei’s  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  plants,  Init  principally  in  the 
seed — ns  cotton-seed,  linseed,  sunflower-seed,  kc. 
They  are  extracted  by  pressure,  and  the  quantity 
obtained  varies  from  ten  to  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  seed.  Oleine  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest constituents  of  vegetable  oils.  Palmitine 
is  found  in  palm  oil,  butter,  and  bees  wax. 

The  essential  oils  differ  greatly  from  the  true 
or  fixed  oils,  both  in  properties  and  in  chemical 
composition.  Fnlike  the  latter  they  are  volatile, 
non-lubricating,  and  possess  iiowerfiil  odours. 
They  are  obtained  from  many  plants  by  distil- 
lation with  water,  the  oil  coming  over  with  the 
water,  and  collecting  in  the  receiver,  partly 
dissolved  in  the  water,  partly  floating  on  its  sur- 
face, the  wirtery  solution  liaving  the  odour  of  the 
oil.  Ill  this  way  oil  (or  attar)  of  roses  andro.se 
water,  oil  of  lavender  and  lavender  water,  oil  of 
cinnamon  and  cinnamon  water  ,kc.  are  prepared. 
Many  of  these  oils,  so  different  in  odour,  have  the 
same  composition  as  oil  of  turpentine,  e.cj.  oil  of 
lemons.  Others  contain  various  volatile  sub- 
stances ; .such  are  oil  of  mustard,  and  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  the  latter  containing  the  poison- 
ous principle — hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid. 

Of  the  true  oils  produced  in  Ceylon,  the  most 
important  is  coconut  oil  which  is  expressed  from 
the  dry  kernel  (copra)  of  the  coconut  by  means  of 
the  ordinary  native  mill  or  checkko,  and  in  a few 
cases  by  machinery;  the  oil  s])ecially  intended 
for  cooking  purposes  is  however  principally  got 
by  boiling  the  scraped  kernel,  while  the  clear 
hair  oil  made  from  the  king-coconut  is  generally 
prepari'd  from  the  scrnjied  kernel  by  means  of 
sun  heat  only.  Tlio  ordinary  oil  whicli  is  largely 
exported,  i.s  used  abroad  for  the  inanufactiire  of 
candle  and  soap.  SoapJ  is  also  manufactured  to  a 
small  extent  in  the  Islaiul,  and  wo  were  rather 
suviu-iscd  by  the  enquiry  for  this  Ceylon 
I coconut  oil  soap,"  as  it  tvas  called,  by  passenger^ 
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f a French  steamer  who  claimed  for  it  the  pro- 
perty of  easy  solubiiity  in  sea-water.  Sai)onifi- 
cation  or  the  process  of  soap-mahing  is  brought 
about  by  tieatiiig  fatty  or  oily  acids  with  caustic 
soda  or  caustic  potash — the  result  being  the 
production  of  a potassium  or  sodium  salts  of  the 
fatty  or  oily  acids,  these  consisting  soax>s.  Hard 
soax)  has  soda,  soft  sonxjhas  x^otash  as  a base. 

Margosa  or  Kohomba  oil  is  extracted  from  the 
fruit  of  the  Nim  or  ilargosa  tree.  This  oil  is 
largely  used  in  Native  medical  X'^^ictice.  Gingelly 
oil  is  got  from  the  gingelly  or  sesamum  xalant. 
Kekuna  oil  is  expressed  from  the  nuts  of  the 
kekuna  tree,  which  contains  about  50  per  cent  of 
oil.  This  oil  is  also  exxiorted,  and  is  used  in  soap 
manufacture.  Caju  oil  is  expressed  from  the 
caju  or  cashew  nut  which  contains  about  4 x^er  cent 
of  oil.  Mi  oil  is  got  from  the  fruit  of  the  mi  tree, 
and  is  used  in  native  medicine.  Castor  oil  from 
the  castor  xhant  is  also  x^roduced  in  Ceylon  to 
some  extent. 

Of  essential  oils,  the  x^rincipal  is — Cinnamon  oil 
distilled  from  tliecbips,  bark,  andin  some  cases  from 
the  leaves  of  the  cinnamon  x^lant.  It  is  exx>orted 
to  a fairly  large  extent,  and  is  used  in  medicine 
and  for  x)erfumery. 

Citronella  oil  is  distilled  from  citronella  grass, 
and  is  exxiorted  for  use  in  x^erfumery  and  for 
scenting  soax^s  and  xiomatums. 

Lemon  grass  oil,  distilled  from  lemon  grass, 
is  made  use  of  in  the  same  manner  as  citronella 
oil,  and  to  a large  extent  in  the  xirexiaration  of 
Eau-de-cologne. 

Other  less  im])ortant  oil-xn'oduciiig  xdants  found 
in  Ceylon  are  Mustard,  Croton,  Homba,  Na  (ii’ou- 
wood).  Cotton,  ruluu  (tree  cotton),  lion,  Ground- 
nut, Sunflower,  Malabodda,  Huhudu,  Weta- 
erandu,  Horaua,  Murunga,  and  Kina. 


OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 


It  is  with  xjleasure  we  have  to  record  the  fact 
of  a new  x^i'osp^ct  being  oxjeued  out  to  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Agriculture.  A Sinha- 
lese gentleman,  who isalarge  landowner  of  wealth 
of  standing — Init  whose  name  we  have  no  xiermis- 
sion  to  xJi-ihlish — has  signified  his  intention  of 
cmx^loying  agricultural  students  who  have  x*‘>ssed 
through  the  School  of  Agriculture  with  credit, 
on  his  estates,  whenever  he  is  in  need  of  Su])er- 
intendcuts.  He  offers  liberal  terms,  and  gives 
his  intended  emx)loyees  an  opportuirity  of  becom- 
ing ac(juainted  with  the  technicalities  of  the 
cultivalion  of  sx^ecial  x't'od nets  before  taking  ux) 
the  reiii.s  of  office  into  their  own  hands.  This 
offV‘i'’o))ens  out  a hax^py  x)ro,sxiPCt  to  those  who  are 
ni'ither  fortunate  enough  to  be  selected  forGovern- 
menl  omiiloy  as  agricultui-al  in.structors,  nor 
ha\  i'  facililic.s  for  cai'rying  on  cultivatioji  on  their 
own  accomil. 

Some  time  ago  we  lafl'eri'ecl  to  the  aih'antagos  of 
Miijiloyiiig  jias.'-ed  student, s of  the  School  of  Agri- 
cubu)-e,  as  ])oiii(ed  Old  by  ajuHate  emjfloyer  of 
Olio  of  our  ,sl  iideiits.  Itcaiiuotbe  doubted  that 
Iho  training,  ( heorel  ical  and  )iraclical,  and  (he 
di'ei))line  under  which  1 he  st  udents  are  brought 
at  this  iiistituliou  'will  result  in  making  more 
intelligent  and  reliable  su|ierinteudenl,s  and  con- 
ductor: oljuivate  e:date.sthan  are  found  among 
llie  ordinary  xducc-sccker.'j  of  Uii.s  dcscrixhioii,  l\’c 


have  more  than  once  heard  of  a conductor,  who 
as  the  result  of  confirsion  in  his  mind  with 
regard  to  his  instructions,  has  gone  ahead  work- 
ing as  hard  as  ever  in  a wrong  direction  in  blissful 
ignorance  he  was  doing  damage  (that  was 
hardly  to  be  remedied  exeextt  at  the  co.st  of  much 
time,  expense  and  labourj  to  his  master’s  pro- 
X^erty  or  crox).  Now  the  average  agricultural 
.student  can  at  least  be  trusted  to  exercise  a good 
deal  of  discretion  on  his  own  account,  and  to 
bring  the  x^i’inciples  he  has  been  taught  in  his 
class-room  to  guide  him  in  a critical  moment. 


AVe  will  not  dilate  further  on  this  subject  for 
fear  of  being  credited  with  a x^artiality  for  adver- 
tising ourselves.  It  is,  however,  a very  gratify- 
ing matter  to  find  gentlemen,  such  as  the  new 
Xjatron  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  ax^x^reciating 
the  results  of  the  work  done  here,  and  encourag- 
ing agricultural  students  hy  the  liberal  offers 
they  make. 

AVhy,  it  has  been  asked,  is  not  all  the  teaching 
at  the  fcichool  of  Agriculture  carried  on  in  Sinhalese 
instead  of  in  English  ? True  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  students  are  Sinhalese, 
yet  there  are  generally  four  or  live  Tamil  students 
— the  Burgher  community  having  been  for  the 
Xuist  three  years  rexu’esented  by  one — to  whom 
it  would  be  a manifest  disadvantage  to  be  taught 
in  Sinhalese — esx3ecially  as  the  men  from 
Jaffna  and  Batticaloa  have  so  far  xwoved  them- 
selves keen  students  of  agriculture,  and  have 
always  shown  a determination  to  cany  on  agri- 
cultural work  after  leaving  school.  There  is 
another  objection  in  the  difficulties  that  would 
come  in  the  way  of  a lecturer  or  teacher  doing 
justice  to  his  subject  in  the  Sinhalese  language. 
If  both  masters  and  students  were  e.xcellent  Sin- 
halese scholars,  these  difficulties  would  tend  to 
diminish  in  a degree  ; but  yet  it  would  be  a hard 
matter  to  find  exxiressions  in  the  Sinhalese 
language  that  would  exactly  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  scientific  terms  which  croxj  up  both  in 
agriculture  and  the  allied  sciences  taught  at  the 
school.  It  must  at  the  same  time  he  remembered 
that  lioth  the  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  languages  are 
freely  drawn  ux^on  to  explain  words  or  ex- 
pressions whenever  such  a need  arises.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  will  be  admitted  that  English 
has  advisedly  been  chosen  as  the  medium  through 
which  students  should  be  instructed  in  agriculture 
at  tliis  school. 


In  Dr.  Kynsey’s  address  before  the  Ceylon 
.Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  the 
following  a])xiears  among  the  “desiderata  for 
imxu’oving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country 
and  tlie  well-being  of  its  inhabitants”; — “ There 
.should  be  a A^eterinary  department  for  the  study 
of  (lie  diseases  of  animals.  I believe  much  loss  in 
the  country  districts  could  be  saved  to  farmers 
by  timely  treatment  of  sick  cattle,  and  by  early 
destruction  when  they  are  suffering  from  conta- 
gious disease.” 

In  addition  to  this,  one  mi;  hfi  add  another  dis- 
tinct advantage,  from  a A^eterinary  Department, 
and  that  is  that  there  will  be  a number  of  men, 
c|ualified  to  in.s])ect  cattle  and  meat  as  they  should 
he  inspected,  available  for  emx^loyment  as  inspectors 
of  .sluughtcr-hou.se.s  and  preat-markets, 
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The  Grama  Raksbaka  Samagama  held  what 
was  really  their  first  Agricultural  Show  on  Monday 
the  27th  April  at  Dalugama  ; and  if  the  Society 
does  not  meet  with  any  serious  difficulties— too 
common,  alas,  in  the  case  of  societies  and  asso- 
ciations in  this  country — and  grows  and  extends 
its  influence  at  a rate  at  which  we  can  only 
hope  it  will,  then  rvill  this  date  he  a memo- 
rable one.  The  interesting  features  about  the  Show 
at  Dalugama  was  that  it  was  intended  solely  for 
the  encouragement  of  native  industry  and  enter- 
prise, and  that  its  object  was  purely  a philanthropic 
one.  For  this  reason  it  is  unique  in  our  agri- 
cultural record,  for  hitherto,  however  well  the 
products  of  the  soil  have  been  represented  at 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Shows,. one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  these  Shows  were  merely 
nuclei  round  which  to  gather  a deal  of  less 
useful  and  more  frivolous  amusement.  They 
always  lacked  tlie  real  business  air  about  them. 
We  heartily  congratulate  the  Samagama  (and 
especially  the  Secretaries)  on  the  signal  success 
which  characterized  their  first  attempt  at  holding 
a Show.  Agi’icultural  Sliows  are  very  important 
agents  in  creating  a healthy  competition,  as  well 
as  being  incentives  to  industry  ; but  if  such  Shows 
are  to  be  held  more  frequently  as  has  been 
jn’oposed  by  the  Government  Agent  of  the 
Western  Province  with  other  recommendations 
worthy  of  attention— it  would  be  well  if,  to  a 
great  extent,  they  were  “ built  ” on  the  excellent 
little  model  we  saw  at  Dalugama  last  month. 

» 

LNDIGFNOUS  FOOD  PRODUCTS  : CULTIVATED 
AND  WILD. 

By  W.  a.  Dk  Silva. 

Rubiuceae. 

49.  Hedyotin  Auricula rici,  L.  Sin.  Getakola, 
is  a slightly  woody  spreading  herb.  This  plant 
is  commonly  met  with  growing  wild  iii  waste 
lands  and  cultivated  places.  Its  slender  stem 
with  many  branches  is  swollen  at  the  nodes. 
The  leaves  are  small,  green,  and  of  an  ovate 
shape.  The  flowers  are  A’ery  small  and  are 
borne  at  the  nodes,  where  the  small  fruits  are 
also  produced. 

The  leaves  of  H.  Auricula ria  are  used  in 
l)reparing  a dry  curry,  but  it  is  not  much 
used  as  a food.  The  iilant  is  believed 
to  iiossess  cooling  properties,  and  is  used  to 
some  e.xtent  by  native  medical  practitioners  in 
treating  cutaneous  diseases. 

fiO.  Irora  Cocciuea,  L., 

is  a tree  found  throughout  the  Island,  growing- 
in  both  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land.  It  is 
abundantly  found  in  the  vicinity  of  streams.  The 
general  growth  of  the  plant  is  a shrub,  but  it  is 
also  found  as  a tree  with  well-defined  large  stem.«. 
The  stem  is  much  branched  and  covered  with 
green  leaves  of  an  ovate  shape,  and  of  a rather 
leathery  texture,  the  viens  being  slightly  pro- 
minent. The  flowers  which  are  red  with  a thin 
tubuhir  corolla  exiauuled  into  four  petals,  are 
borne  in  large  clu.sters,  which  give  a character- 
istic a])]-)earanco  to  the  trees.  A large  ipuintity 
of  nectar  is  found  in  the  (lowers  of  ixora. 
Till'  fruit.s  which  are  borne  in  clusters  are  of 
the  shape  and  .size  of  Ceylon  black  berrie.s  (Dun ). 
They  are  green  and  have  an  astringent  character 


when  immature,  but  turns  soft  in  texture  and 
black  in  colour  when  ripe.  The  ripe  fruits  are 
of  a sweetish  taste,  and  are  often  eaten. 
The  wood  of  this  j)lant  is  of  a hard  texture, 
but  as  it  does  not  generally  attain  to  a 
gi’eat  height,  its  timber  is  not  much  used 
except  for  liandles  of  munioties  and  other  agri- 
cultural implements.  The  flowers  of  this  xilant 
are  reputed  to  contain  properties  of  purifying 
the  blood. 

Comjjositae. 

ol.  Rmilia  Sonchifolia.  D.  0;  Sin.  KadupaL'T-- 
is  a herb  found  growing  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Island  in  cultivated  gardens  and  waste  places. 
It  has  simple  amplexicaul  leaves  with  divided 
margins.  The  whole  leaf  is  of  a light  green 
coloLir  and  is  covered  with  glossy  hairs.  The  leaves 
are  found  to  vmry  according  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soils  where  they  grow  as  well  as  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  climate.  The  flower-heads  are 
small  in  size  and  are  borne  011  a sliglitly  long 
peduncle. 

The  leaves  of  this  herb  are  used  as  a vegetable. 
They  have  a slightly  acid  character,  and  when 
made  into  curries  this  acidity  gives  the  prepara- 
tion a pleasant  taste.  The  leaves  are  .said  to 
possess  cooling  properties,  and  are  used  externally 
in  cuts  and  wounds  and  also  in  cases  of  serpent 
bites. 

Sapotaceae. 

fyl.  Russia  Lonyifolia.  Sin.  Mi. 

This  is  a tree  which  grows  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Island  up  to  high  elevations.  It  attains  to 
very  large  dimensions,  and  is  covered  with  dense 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow ; their 
margins  are  entire  ; and  the  veins  are  ijrominent. 
The  leaf  is  of  a tough  texture.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  abundance.  They  liave  thick  fleshy 
calyces  and  are  of  a whitish  appearance,  with  a 
p>eculiar  smell.  The  Bassia  trees  flower  once  a year 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  when  in 
many  parts  of  the  Island  trees  are  laden  with 
blossoms  and  the  ground  strewn  with  the 
flowers,  while  large  swarms  of  bees  always 
resort  to  the  trees  at  this  season.  The  fruits 
are  formed  in  July  and  August,  and  they 
much  resemble  the  fruits  of  the  small  varieties 
of  mangoes  both  in  their  appearance  and  in  their 
arrangement  on  the  trees.  A fruit  generally  con- 
tains two  seeds,  ljut  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  those  containing  three  to  four  of 
them.  The  fruits  when  ripe  are  much  liked 
by  birds,  especially  parrots  and  flying-foxes. 
The  seeds  are  about  an  inch  in  length  tapering 
both  ways  and  thick  in  the  middle:  they  are 
covered  with  a smooth  brittle  integument. 

The  seeds  contain  a large  quantity  of  oil  in 
them,  which  is  extracted  l)y  the  villagers. 

A sugary  syrup  is  manufactured  by  boiling  the 
juice  of  the  bassia  flowers,  and  is  used  in  the 
jireparation  of  sweetmeats.  This  syrup  has 
rather  an  unpleasant  taste  and  smell,  to  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  its  use.  The  dried 
flowers  are  pounded  and  made  into  flour  which  is 
also  converted  into  sweetmeats. 

The  fleshy  portion  of  the  young  fruits  of  the 
Bassia  is  cut  into  slices  and  made  into  curries. 
Bees  collect  large  quantities  of  lioney  from  the 
flowers  for  (heir  hives.  Tlie  timlicr  of  thi.s  tree 
is  trsed  in  house  luiilding  us  well  us  in  the 
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cousti'iictioii  of  bridges.  The  Juice  of  the  Bassia 
leaves  along  with  coconut  milk  is  used  in  cases 
of  bui’iis  and  for  allaying  rheumatic  pain.  The 
astringent  bark  is  used  in  fever  and  also  to 
promote^  apetite.  The  oil  e.vtracted  from  the 
seed  i,Sj^used  externally. 

4 

AGBICULTURE  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Sib, — Since  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  dry  gi’ains, 
many  suggestions  hai  o been  thrown  out  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  a more  extended  cultivation 
of  these  products ; and  it  is  gratifying  to  read 
that  the  Agriculturists  of  the  North  are  as  busy 
as  ever  preparing  their  lands  for  these  crops, 
and  that  in  all  likelihood  a good  outturn  will 
follow.  This  is  very  encouraging  news  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  Jaffna,  and 
it  is  all  the  unore  cheering  after  the  late  reports 
of  the  failure  of  the  paddy  crop.  When  the  tax 
was  about  to  be  abolished,  it  used  to  be  thought 
that  such  a relief  will  bring  about  a careless  and 
indifferent  disposition  in  the  cultivation  of  dry 
grains.  Happily  the  reverse  has  been  the  case! 

The  Jaffna  cultivator  needs  no  instruction  or 
direction  for  the  raising  of  dry  grains,  for  the 
reason  that  by  long  ex^ierience  he  has  arrived  at 
the  most  improved  methods  of  cultivating  such 
products ; but  where  he  does  need  help  and 
special  guidance  is  in  fruit  culture  and  gardening, 
for  which,  though  he  has  a soil  of  great  capabilities, 
he  has  little  taste  and  enterprise  himself.  While 
thinking  over  the  opportuiiites  for  improvement 
in  this  direction,  by  a strange  coincidence  the 
Ceyloti  Fatriot  of  the  lOtli  instant,  suggested  in 
its  columns  the  idea  of  establishing  Experimental 
Gardens  throughout  the  Island,  and  .specially 
recommended  the  formation  of  a Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  Jaffna,  The  Fatriot  goes  on  to  say 
that  “A  competent  Agriculturist  should  be  in 
charge  of  each  garden  nominally  under  his  local 
superior,  the  Government  Agent,  but  responsible 
to  the  Director  (of  the  Peradeniya  Botanic 
Gardens);  and  these  iirofessional  men  attached 
to  these  gardens  should,  in  addition  to  keeping 
their  gardens  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  try 
their  utmost  to  spread  a knowledge  of  the  im- 
proved method  of  cultivation,  and  send  annual  or 
quartely  reports  to  the  Director  as  to  the  state  of 
their  gardens,  with  remarks  and  suggestions  of  their 
own,  as  to  the  economic  plants  and  vegetables 
suitable  to  the  soil  of  their  gardens,  putting  in 
their  requisition  for  such  plants  as  are  not  obtain- 
able locally  and  generally;  keeping  the  Director 
duly  informed  of  every  thing  which  in  his  opinion 
will  bo  of  benefit  to  the  people.  Now  that 
through  the  laudable  exertions  of  Mr.  Green,  a 
liatch  of  graduates  are  annually  turned  from  the 
Agricultural  School,  with  a com])etent  knowledge 
of  their  subject,  their  .services  can  be  engaged 
for  a trifling  sum  com|>ared  with  the  enormous 
expense  necessary  to  get  dowm  Agricult  uri.sts  from 
Knglund  or  t be  Continent.” 

\Vitl)  regard  to  the  board  of  Agriculture,  the 
Fatriot  delivers  itself  as  follow'S  : — 

•'  Devoid,  tbougb  he  (the  Government  Agent)  lie 
of  acieiitilic  knowledge  and  training,  lie  will  be 
the  means  of  iloiiig  great,  good  if  guided  by  a 
eomiietent  ami  resjamsible  Agricult.nrist.  The 
whole  force  of  lieadmeli  can  be  held  in  leading 
^jtring''  and  made  notriiii  roU'Wi  to  sju'cad  a liiiow-  I 


Iidge  of  improved  gardening  and  cultivation  of 
economic  plants  througliout  their  re.spective 
divisions.  To  tiid  the  Government  Agent  and  advise 
him  in  all  important  matters,  the  formation  of  a 
Board,  consisting  of  the  chief  headmen  of  Jaffna 
and  a feiv  of  the  leading  landed  proprietors,  inde- 
liendent  of  Government,  will  be  a very  desirable 
step. 

■ It  may  thus  be  inferred  from  the.se  remarks  of 
the  Veylon  Fatriot,  representing  as  it  does  the 
interests  of  the  Tamil  community  of  the  North, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Jaffna  Peninsula  are 
not  reluctant  to  adopt  any  useful  plan  that  may 
be  suggested  and  appear  practicable. 

One  good  result  such  a system  as  the  Fatnot 
sugge.«ts  will  be  the  breaking  down  of  a good  deal 
of  selfishness  and  comsenation  that  clings  to 
the  northern  culti\  ator.  Take  for  instance  the 
growing  of  grapes  which  is  so  limited  in 
extent,  for  tlie  main  reason  that  the  secret  of 
their  successful  cultivation  is  jealously  kept  by  a 
few  who  are  loth  to  proclaim  it  to  their  brethren. 
In  this  connection  I may  mention  the  advantages 
of  such  a publication  as  the  Magazine  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  in  wdiicli  there  is  at  present 
appearing  a useful  contribution  on  the  cultiva- 
of  the  Grajie  Vine. 

Again,  in  tlie  case  of  cucumber,  cultivation  is 
also  confined  to  a comparatively  few.  The  variety 
grown  here  hasiiroved  itself  a pirofitalile  croji,  and 
one  for  whicli  there  is  an  eager  demand  in  the 
market,  but  its  more  extended  cultivation  is  pire- 
vented  by  unworthy  means  (sucli  as  withholding 
seed  or  supiiilying  bad  seed)  for  fear  that  the 
result  might  be  a di.sadvantage  to  a few  favoured 
but  selfish  individuals. 

It  will  thus  apipiear  that  it  is  vey  desirable  that 
by  some  means, — whether  through  the  School  of 
Agriculture  in  Colombo  or  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Jaffna, — a more  liberal  system  of  cultivation 
should  pirevail  in  ttie  North^  that  there  should  be 
no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  procuring  whatever 
seed  is  required,  and  that  opportunities  should  be 
allowed  for  the  exi  gence  of  a healthy  competition, 
which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Agricultural  Industry. 

I am  very  anxious  that  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  establish  these  desirable  results,  which  I 
doubt  not  will  liave  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment Agent  of  the  North  (liimself  a successful 
cultivator  of  fruits),  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
I have  touched  on  the  pilan  pint  forward  in  the 
C'ei/lon  Fatriot,  and  endeavoured  to  supplement 
and  strengthen  its  remarks  in  urging  the  claims 
of  Jaffna  for  more  enlightened  direction  and 
supiervision  of  its  agricultural  aff'aris. 

I am,  yours,  &c., 

R.  C.  Muitiah. 

Colombo,  18tli  April  1891. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  MANIOC. 

( M aiiihot  Util irima . ) 

Bv  \V.  A.  De  Sn.A'A. 

Tlie  Manioc  belongs  to  the  order  Euphorbiacea 
and  fbrives  in  warm  regions.  The  original  home 
of  the  Manioc  is  considered  to  be  the  New 
Worlil,  wlience  if  has  been  introduced  into 
eastern  countries.  Tlie  jilant  is  in  great  repute 
wlu'rever  it  is  cultivafed  on  account  of  the 
largo  (juautity  of  food  mateiials  it  piroduces  in 
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a given  space  of  Inncl,  wlien  compared  with  fdlier 
food  products.  Its  introduction  to  Ceylon  is 
attributed  to  the  Dutch,  wlio  by  the  way  liiive 
tlie  credit  of  having  introduced  many  useful 
food  products  which  are  commonly  grown  in 
the  villages  at  the  present  day.  According  to 
Dr.  Ainslie,  the  manioc  plant  was  brought  to 
Ceylon  from  Alauritius  by  Governor  Van  der 
Graff  in  the  year  1787  ; and  thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  plant  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this 
Island  for  over  a century.  This  plant,  like  the 
other  plants  of  the  same  family,  possesses  acrid 
properties,  in  addition  to  its  containing  a 
small  percentage  of  hydrocanic  acid.  The 
characteristic  .smell  of  the  cyanides  being  cpiite 
perceptible. 

It  has  been  found  that  there  are  above  thirty 
different  varieties  of  manioc  grown  all  over  the 
world,  but  these  are  considered  to  be  only 
slight  variations  of  two  distinct  specie.s,  Mcan'hot 
TJtilisimu  and  the  M.  A/pi,  the  bitter  and  the 
sweet  manioc  respectively.  The  former  variety 
has  certain  poisonous  properties  in  it,  in  a raw 
state,  while  the  roots  of  the  latter  are  quite 
sweet  and  harmless.  These  varieties  could  be 
distinguished  from  their  outward  aiipearanc('  by 
observing  the  leaves.  The  leaves  of  the  liittor 
manioc  have  seven  divisions,  and  the  veins  on  the 
under  surface  are  coloured  red  ; whilst  the  sweet 
manioc  possesses  leaves  with  five  divisions  of  a 
pale  green  coloiw. 

So  far  as  I have  seen  both  these  varieties  are 
fo\ind  in  Ceylon,  but  the  variety  generally 
cultivated  is  a slightly  modified  type  of  the 
JatrnpJia  Utilisima,  the  bitter  manioc.  'In  all 
countries  this  variety  is  jtreferred  because  it 
yields  more  abundantly.  The  Ititter  indnciples 
and  poisonous  characters  f)t  its  roots  are  re- 
moved by  drying  or  boiling. 

The  cultivation  of  the  manioc  plant  is  carrie<l 
on  to  a large  extent  in  the  AVestern  and  North- 
AVestern  districts  of  Ceylon.  In  nuiny  other 
districts  it  has  rather  a bad  reputation  as  a food 
])i‘oduct  on  account  of  tlie  poisonous  properties 
which  the  fresh  roots  of  some  of  the  varieties 
possess,  and  on  account  of  frequent  deaths  which 
occur  by  the  careless  use  of  the  root. 

The  manioc  is  grown  both  in  chena  lands 
and  in  new  cleaiings  for  coconut.  It  forms  a 
very  paying  subsidiary  croj)  along  with  the  latter. 

The  plant  is  propagated  by  cutting  the  stems 
wliich  give  out  buds  from  almost  every  node. 
In  cultivating  manioc,  the  land  is  prepared  by 
hoeing  and  burning.  Shallow  holes  are  made 
with  a mamoty  four  feet  ajiart,  or  sometimes 
five,  and  two  pieC(>s  of  manioc,  cuttings  fi'om 
nine- to  ten  inches  long  are  -1)1^06(1  in  the  hoh'S  and 
slightly  covered  with  eartli.  These  give  out  a 
large  number  of  buds  whicli  grow  witli  much 
7M])idity.  In  planting  manioc  advantage  is  takcm 
of  a few  .slight  showers,  but  when  growing 
tliey  are  able  to  stand  much  adverse  weatlu'r. 
'I'lie  trees  genei'ally  riaudi  a height  of  from 
eiglit  to  ten  feel,  and  after  ten  months  lliey 
could  be  rooted  Old.  The  yani.s  vary  x'ei'y  much  in 
size,  ami  weigh  from  four  lo  fifty  ]Hmmls  each. 
Ill  good  lands,  the  (luaidily  of  manioc  jiroduced 
is  very  large,  liid  tlie  a\'erage  may  be  caleii- 
]iited  at  fifteen  ]ioiimls  jier  tree. 

i 7b  he  C'liitiiuieil.  ) 


EEFUSli  MATTERS  AS  MANURES. 

norms,  skin,  hair,  hooves  and  feathers  are  all 
of  some  value  as  manure.  They  are  highly  nitro- 
genous substances, — the  amount  of  nitrogen 
present  being  the  test  of  their  value, — though 
they  are  very  tardy  in  their  action  in  the  soil. 
Skin  and  hooves  are  not  so  refractory  as  the 
others  mentioned ; while  feathers  are  particularly 
slow  in  decomposing.  Skin  refuse  from  taniierie.s 
when  fresh  is  very  valuable,  but  it  is  found 
often  mixed  with  ]iieces  of  tanned  leather  which 
decompose  very  slowly.  When  made  into  coin- 
jiosts,  these  substances  decompose  faster,  and 
become  much  sooner  available  as  i^lant  food. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes  used  for  acting  on 
them,  and  superheated  steam  is  also  employed  ; 
the  great  disadvantage  in  this  latter  process  being 
the  loss  of  ammonia  which  occurs  with  the  escap- 
ing steam.  For  use  in  slow-growing  crops  the 
above  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Blood 
as  a waste  material  from  slaughter-houses,  is  a 
highly  nitrogenous  manure  and  decomposes  com- 
paratively easily,  while  it  is  not  easily  lo.st  by 
the  soil.  It  is  best  applied  after  being  dried  and 
reduced  to  a powder,  mi.xed  with  bone  or  other 
phosphatic  manures. 

Ashes  from  burnt  wood,  especially  young  twigs, 
contain  a large  amount  of  potash.  Animal  char- 
coal— the  refuse  from  sugar  manufactories, — is 
an  excellent  .source  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  should 
be  iqjplied  ground  for  the  best  results.  It  is 
sometimes  used  for  making  superphosphate  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  Soot  which  ess.en- 
tially  consists  of  firmly-divided  carbon  and  mineral 
matter,  is  valued  for  the  fair  projiortion  of  am- 
monia wliich  it  also  contains.  Soot,  besides  sup- 
plying ammonia,  absorbs  gases  and  saline  matter, 
wiiile,  by  darkening  the  soil,  it  raises  its  tem- 
peratiu’e. 

Gas  lime — the  refuse  from  gaswordcs— should 
not  be  used  fresh,  but  must  be  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  some  time  before  applying. 

Gas  liquor  might  with  advantage  be  used  for 
saturating  .saw  dust  and  coir  dust  to  facilitate 
distribution. 

Many  of  the  refuse  substances  mentioned  above 
are  u.sed  by  manufacturers  for  making  up  arti- 
ficial manures  which  are  sold  in  the  market 
under  various  names.  The  term  guano  has  been 
used  to  designate  many  of  these  prepared  manures. 
For  instance,  European  guano,  which  is  a very  fair 
manure,  is  made  up  of  blood,  horn,  urine,  Ac. 
that  have  been  acted  ujion  chemically,  and  con- 
verted into  a powdery  fertilizer.  Frey  Bentos 
guano  owes  its  origin  to  Liebig’s  Extract  of  iUeat 
Company,  and  is  inanufactured  from  the  meat 
refuse  into  a good  manure. 

Fish  guano,  a nitrogeneous  manure,  much  used 
in  Scotland,  is  made  out  of  the  refuse  from 
sardiije  and  other  lish-tinniiig  works  in  Norway. 
Native  guano,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  .siuvage 
])reci]utatiou  is,  however,  not  held  in  much  e.sti- 
iiuition.  It  will  thus  be  .seen  that  while  a great 
deal  of  refus(>  matter  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste 
with  us,  it  is  used  to  ad\'antage  in  other  countries 
for  making  maiiiin's  of  a fairly  soluble  character, 
and  convenient  form  for  apiilication  to  the  land. 
I'lie  least  that  might  be  done  by  nalivi'  agri- 
culturists, who  think  so  little  of  making  a return 
to  I hi>  soil  they  ciiltii  ate,  is  to  form  comjio.sts  of 
such  refuse  matters  as  are  a\ailable  in  towns, 
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for  rise  on  their  lands.  In  this  they  have  an 
example  in  the  indefaiigahle  Tamil  grass-cultiv- 
ator  who  will  carry  away  irdiatever  refuse  matter 
he  can  lay  his  hand  on — often  of  a useless  nature 
■ — to  place  on  liis  land. 

» 

AGRICULTURAL  LITERATURE  AMOA^G  THE 

ANCIENT  INUIANS. 

By  AV.  a.  De  Silva. 

The  diseases  which  attack  vegetation  are  also 
dealt  with  by  ancient  Hindus,  and  particularly 
in  the  works  referred  to  in  my  previous  con- 
tribution. One  cause  of  disease  is  stated  in 
the  following  passage  “ Cold  winds  and  scorch- 
ing sun  produce  diseases  in  trees,  and  the 
trees  turn  light  in  colour  and  do  not  put  forth 
new"  leaves,  while  the  branches  become  dry  and 
the  sap  leaves  the  tree.” 

The  remedies  given  to  meet  these  results,  as  well 
as  the  recommendations  for  producing  luxuriance 
in  orowth,  and  inducing  plants  to  flower  and 
fruit  freely,  while  they  in  some  cases  include 
measures  1^  no  means  antagonistic  to  our  modern 
ideas  generally  indicate  means,  the  adoption  of 
which  would  in  these  days  be  considered  the 
height  of  the  ridiculous. 

‘‘To  cure  the  plant  of  these  diseases,’  says 
this  ancient  writer  on  vegetable  Pathology,  first 
scrape  of  or  otherwise  remove  with  the  knife, 
the  parts  found  dead  on  the  tree ; rub  oi'er 
the.se  parts  a mixture  of  Erycioe  I aniculatum 
(a  plant  possessing  the  jiroperties  of  a vermifuge), 
ghee  and  mud ; and  iiour  at  the  roots  water 
mixed  with  milk.  If  the  fruits  are  inclined  to 
wither,  take  a mixture  of  horse-gram,  black- 
beans,  sesamum  seed  and  barley,  and 
it  at  the  roots this  will  bring  about 
an  increase  of  both  flower  and  fruit.  But  here 
are  yet  more  startling  recommendations To 
make  trees  fruit  and  flower  abundantly,  mix 
tvm  measures  of  the  excrement  of  the  goat  and 
ram  with  one  of  sesamum  seed,  half  of  lice  flour, 
one  measure  of  water  and  a hundred  tulas  or 
nearly  a pound  of  cow’s  flesh ; keep  the  mixture 
for  seven  days,  and  then  watei,  cieepeis,  plants, 

A special  compost  for  increasing  the  size  of 
plantains  is  the  following : — “ Dse  as  manure  ■ 
for  the  roots  of  the  plaiiitain  the  excrement 
of  tlie  ass  and  the  horse,  burning  dry  twigs 
over  the  roots:  the  xilaintains will  produce  fruit 
as  big  as  the  trunk  ot  the  elephant. 

For  increasing  the  size  of  yams: — “Dig  a pit 
and  burn  inside  it  the  dung  of  the  cow  and 
tlio  hog  ; remove  the  ashe.s  and  till  the  pit 
witli  earth.  The  root  of  the  yam  will  he  found 
to  grow  1o  a size  sullicient  to  hll  the  ]>it! 

i■’or  lU'oducing  a lu.xuriant  p'owth  : “Ali.x 

with  milk  the  marinw  of  the  ti.sh  and  the  hog, 
as  wrdl  as  their  ile.sli.  Soak  the  seed  of  the 
idaiit  in  the  mixture,  dry  it  and  expose  it  to 
the  va])Our  of  smoking  ghee,  ihu  .seed  wlien 
sown  will  be  found  to  ,S]>ringf  uj)  in  an  iin- 
n-uid  and  wondiu'ful  manner.’  ' 

Tlie.se  (piolations  sullice  to  give  oiie  an  idea 
of  the  nature  of  jilani  li’eatnumt  in  ancient  V'orics 
touching  on  agricull  iii'e.  Absurd  as  many  sug- 
gestions found  in  tliem  seem  to  lie,  it  will  he 
uoticed  that  nearly  all  the  pre.scriptions  greatly 


favour  the  use  of  organic  manures  for  stimu- 
lating growth,  such  as  carioii,  blood  and  milk. 
Both  the  first  and  second  are  not  to  be  des- 
pised as  manurial  agents.  A carcase  is  always 
an  accpiisition  on  cultivated  laud,  and  what  is  a 
loss  to  the  stock-owner  is  a gain  to  his  soil 
and  the  plant ; while  there  are  manures  in  the 
market  which  may  he  called  “ Meat  Manures,” 
for  instance  that  prepared  from  the  refuse 
matter  in  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat  Comiiany. 
In  milk  we  have  the  most  perfect  food,  as  much 
so  for  the  plant  as  for  the  animal, s,  and  though 
it  seems  ridiculous  enough  to  use  meat  and 
milk  for  manuring  plants,  yet  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  population  of  countries  and 
the  occupation  of  their  inhabitants  were  not 
the  same  at  that  remote  period  as  they  am 
now,  and  that  meat  and  milk  could  have  well 
been  spared  for  the  pui’xiose  for  which  they 
have  been  recommended.  It  must  at  the  same 
time  be  remembered  that  unacquainted  as  the 
ancients  would  probably  have  been  with  the 
secrets  of  artificial  manures,  they  did  the  next 
best  thing,  viz.,  they  returned  to  the  soil  the 
product  of  the  soil,  whether  primarily  as  sesamum 
seed,  rice  flour,  barley,  Ac.,  or  secondarily  as 
the  flesh  of  the  goat,  cow,  pig  and  fish  (the 
last-mentioned  common  enough  in  Ceylon  as 
“ fish-manure”). 

In  reading  the  passages  I have  quoted,  some 
allowance  will  of  course  have  to  he  made  for 
exaggeration, — a common  enough  failing  among 
ancient  writers, — as  well  as  for  a dash  of  super- 
stition (I  can  call  it  by  no  other  name)  in 
claiming  pieculiar  virtues  for  special  parts  or 
Xnoducts  of  a plant  or  animal — instances  of 
which  are  very  common  among  old  writers,  and 
are  even  found  associated  with  old  nations  yet 
extant. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  recommen- 
dations are  based  on  experience.  The  composts 
which  are  prescribed  are  evidently  meant  to 
supply  all  the  ingredients  of  plant  food,  as  far 
as  anything  was  known  of  this  subject.  In 
the  mixtures  of  seed  mentioned  as  comiiosts,  care 
is  taken  to  adidse  that  seed  should  be  first 
heated  or  put  by  for  a sufficiently  long  peiiod 
to  destroy  all  germinating  power  ; the  seed  of 
plants  is  happily  chosen  as  the  storehouse  of 
the  most  valuable  materials  in  the  plant,  while 
the  selection  of  seeds  for  the  mixture  is  by  no 
means  a bad  one. 

But  here  1 must  stop  for  the  x*reseut,  re- 
serving for  another  issue  of  the  Magazine  a 
consideration  of  still  more  curious  recommen- 
dations relative  to  agriculture. 

— — 

SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

Mr.  Robert  Tatlock,  e.  i.  c.,  p.  c.  s.,  in 
a lecture  on  Soils  and  Manures,  has  been 
condemning  in  unqualified  terms  the  analysis 
of  soils  as  it  is  generally  carried  out  by  chemists. 
The  composition  of  a soil,  he  says,  does  not 
necessarily  throw  any  light  on  its  value  from 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  no  information 
short  of  a statement  of  the  amount  of  valuable 
availnhla  material  yielded  by  it  during  the  pieriod 
of,  and  under  the  conditions  which  obtain  during 
growth,  can  1k'  of  service  in  thi,s  re.siiect.  Mr. 
Tatlock  suggests  a method  for  the  examination 
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of  a soil  based  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
ditions which  occur  in  practice,  as  nearly  as 
they  can  be  attained.  It  i.s  as  follows ; — 

“Take  a stout  tiu  or  zinc  box  of  '2  cubic 
feet  capacity,  that  is  24  inches  deep  and  12  inches 
diameter  eitlier  way,  and  exactly  lialf-way  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  open  top  insert  a 
division  or  diaphragm  of  perforated  zinc,  wliich 
will  act  as  a false  bottom.  Cut  out  in  one  lilock, 
neatly,  a cubic  foot  of  the  soil,  and  slip  it, 
surface  uppermost,  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
box,  its  bottom  resting  on  the  perforated  liori- 
zontal  bottom  of  the  box.  Bury  the  latter,  level 
Avitli  tlie  ground,  say,  at  tlie  beginning  of  April, 
and  let  it  remain  till  the  end  of  September, 
when  it  will  have  received  all  the  climatic  in- 
fluence of  the  surrounding  soil  during  Uiat  period, 
including  rain,  which  will  percolate  through  it 
' and  collect  in  the  bottom  part  of  tlie  l)ox,  carry- 
ing Avith  it  all  tlie  ingredients  Avliich  have  been 
dissolved.  This  solution  is  then  analysed  ex- 
haustively. As  12  inches  of  rainfall  Avill  pro- 
duce a cubic  foot  of  liquid,  there  will  probably 
not  be  suflicient  room  in  the  hnver  part  of  tlie 
box  for  the  full  amount,  Avhich  may  be  double 
that  or  more,  so  that  provision  must  be  made 
for  drarving  it  off  from  time  to  time,  say,  once 
a month.  This  can  easily  be  done  liy  having 
a piece  of  ordinary  gas-pipe  leading  from  near 
the  extreme  bottom  of  the  box  up  through  the 
dia])hr,agm,  and  then  through  one  of  tAvo  per- 
forations in  an  indiarubber  cork,  inserted  air- 
tight in  a common  10-gallon  glass  carboy,  the 
other  perforation  be'ing  fitted  by  another  piece 
of  piping,  Avhich,  on  being  sucked,  produces  a 
partial  vacuum,  and  so  the  fluid  passes  OA'er 
from  the  box  to  the.  carboy  where  it  is  stored. 
For  convenience,  the  body  of  the  carboy  may 
be  partially  buried  in  the  ground.  It  Avill  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  place  such  an  apjiaratus 
for  trial  on  any  land,  if  one  of  the  members 
will  be  good  enough  to  give  me  facilities  for 
so  doing,  and  to  analyse  the  ])i'oduct.  The  in- 
gredients found  should  bo  calculated  not  only 
to  jier  cent,  of  the  soil,  but  to  lbs.  per  acre, 
and  compared  with  the  amount  of  each  of  these 
removed  from  the  same  area  of  soil  under  favoiu- 
able  circumstances,  by  such  cro^rs  as  are  intended 
to  be  groAvn.  Of  course,  the  full  amount  dis- 
solved out  will  not  be  aA'ailalfle  for  plant  food, 
perluips  not  one-half  of  it ; but  nevertheless, 
the  results  are  a measure  of  the  amount  of  the 
ingredients  rendered  soluble  and  assimilable,  and 
conse([uently  of  tlu>  chemical  value  of  a soil. 

“ Methods  of  analy.sis  luised  upon  the  solubility 
of  the  essential  ingredients  in  acid.s,  more  or 
less  dilute,  ai’e  arbitrary,  and  not  to  be  trusted, 
ns  the  conditions  are  totally  different  from  tho.se 
under  AA'hich  a soil  gives  u]')  its  useful  con- 
stituents during  plant  groAvth.' 

And  yet  Mr.  Tatlock  considers, — and  h<!  thinks 
that  every  agriculturist  and  chemist,  Avho  has 
given  hi.s  best  attention  to  the  .subject  Avill 
agree  Avilh  him  in  this,— that  no  chemical  ana- 
lysis of  a soil,  howGA'cr  carefully  cariied  out, 
and  hoAA'ever  exhau.stive  it  may  l)c,  can  b(!  of 
the  same  value  for  ])ractical  ]>urposes,  as  field 
experiments  Avith  A’ariou.s  manures,  system- 
atically curried  out  by  the  tanner  himself  on 
his  OAVii  land.  This,  be  says,  is  simjily  a method 
of  ascertaining  Avhat  yill  suit  a portion  of  actual 


soil  in  a particular  locality,  and  consequently, 
what  Avill  suit  the  Avhole  of  it ; and  demonstrnte.s 
Avhat  ingredients  give  the  best  results,  in  Avbat 
propotions  tliey  should  be  employed,  how  they 
should  be  applied  ; Avhether  together  at  the  .same 
time  in  a mixed  state,  or  sejiarately,  and  at 
different  times  ; and  finally,  it  Avill  show  the 
cost  in  jiractice.  Another  advantage  claimed 
for  this  .simple  system  is  that  it  requires  no 
knoAA'ledge  of  chemistry.  I’roperly  regulated 
experiments,  or  “trials”  should  be  i^rt  of 
the  work  of  every  farmer,  in  which  a Avell- 
arranged  series  of  tests  should  be  well  thought 
out,  committed  to  jiaper,  and  carried  out,  the 
weighing  of  the  manures,  the  seeds,  and  the 
products  or  crops  being  accurately  recorded  in 
a book  kept  for  the  purpose. 

The  aboA'e  remarks  on  the  A'alue  of  analyses 
of  soils,  coming  as  they  do  from  a professional 
chemist,  cannot  be  said  to  be  made  from  any 
intere.sted  motives,  and  are  Avell  AA'ortby  of 
serious  con.sideration,  Avhile  too  much  value 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  recommendation  that 
each  individual  cultivator  of  the  .soil  should 
carry  on  his  oavu  “trials”  and  carefully  note 
their  results. 


(1 KNEKAL  ITEMS. 

Mr.  L.  r.  Jayasuriya,  Schoolmaster  at  Eupnha, 
in  sending  a si)ecimeu  of  stone,  Avrites  : — This 
stone  found  in  Ilupaha,  Walapnna,  is  kuoAvn  as 
Clarundagala,  and  is  of  three  varieties,  viz., 
Ivilgarunda,  Kalugaruuda,  and  Kirigarunda.  The 
folloAving  is  translated  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Dias,  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture,  from  a communicatiou 
to  the  LaLi'iviklrcum  newspaper,  by  Mr. 
Jayasuriya  : — 

“ There  is  a stream  in  the  village  called  Uda.- 
palata-Ru];)aha  in  Walapana  Avhicli  arises  from 
a lake  a little  beyond  Ragama,  and  floAAung  for 
about  three  miles  eastward,  falls  into  Ruiias 
Oya  near  the  village  Rupaha.  At  a distance 
about  21  miles  from  its  source  the  stream  floAvs 
by  the  rock  kuoAA-n  as  Garundagala  or  Garunda- 
pasana.  The  uatiA'es  claim  healing  properties 
for  this  stone,  and  Brahmins  come  all  the  Avay 
from  India  in  search  of  it,  making  pilgrimages 
such  as  are  made  to  Adam’s  Peak.  The  pilgrims 
generally  stay  a feAv  days  near  the  spot,  and 
after  having  performed  certain  ceremonies,  they 
carry  aivay  specimens  of  the  stone  as  souvenirs. 
1 have  been  assured  by  tlie  natives  that  they 
liaA'e  used  the  stone  as  a remedy,  and  found  it 
efficacious  in  many  diseases,  and  in  part  1 can 
corroborate  this  statement  from  my  oavu  ex- 
perience. It  is  said  to  cure  the  skin  disease 
knoAvn  as  “ itch,"  and  is  used  as  a remedy  for 
snake-bite,  and  for  stomache-ache,  and  for  in- 
ducing secretion  of  milk  in  females  after  con- 
finement, the  stone  being  prepared  for  internal 
use  by  grinding  some  of  it  into  a fine  jiOAvder 
and  mixing  Avith  lime  juice.  It  is  aA'errod  that 
those  suffering  from  itch  have  been  cured  by 
bathing  in  the  A'ilgaruuda  t>ya,  and  that  ab- 
dominal pains  have  been  cured  by  drinking  OF 
ITS  AVATKRS.” 


IMr.  .1.  T.  de  Silva,  late  of  (he  Agricult ui'nl 
School,  Avriles: — i’asduu  Ivorale,  in  tlu'  Western 
rrovince,  contaims  a fairly  largo  uumber  of  vil- 
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lages.  The  land  which  is  generally  hilly  is  of 
a fertile  character,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  vegetation.  The  inhabitants  are 
nearly  all  engaged  in  Agricultural  pursuits,  and 
the  district  contains  a large  extent  of  paddy 
land,  but  the  soil  yields  nothing  like  wliat  it 
should  under  a proper  system  of  cultivation ; 
yet  the  produce  the  people  get  by  tlie  un- 
satisfactory methods  wliich  they  adopt  clearly 
proves  the  good  quality  of  the  land.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  supplement  their  in- 
come by  wages  received  for  working  in  plum- 
bago mines  and  on  tea  estates.  The  plumbago 
industry  is  carried  on  to  a large  extent  in  the 
district,  and  though  the  workmen’s  wages  are 
by  no  means  high,  yet,  there  are  men  found  to 
undertake  the  unpleasant  and  tedious  work  re- 
(|uired  in  idumbago  mining.  There  are  many 
Tea  Estates  in  the  Korale  near  the  Kaluganga, 
and  these  supply  a good  deal  of  work  to  the 
people.  But  there  is  yet  more  land  suited  to 
paddy  cultivation,  waiting  to  be  brought  under 
the  plough,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a great 
boon  to  the  inhabitants  if  an  Agricultural  In- 
structor be  appointed  to  the  district,  so  that  they 
may  become  acquainted  with  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  by  the  use  of  new  implements  and 
the  adoption  of  an  imjjroved  system  of  cultivation. 


In  the  last  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens  we  read  : — “The  first  flowering 
also  of  the  coco-de-nier  (Lodoicea  Sechellaruni) 
requires  special  notice.  The  tree  is  in  its  fortieth 
year,  and  examination  of  the  immature  flowers 
shows  it  to  be  a male.  ■ The  inflorescence  appeared 
at  the  end  of  June  (1890),  being  put  forth  from 
the  stem  between  the  halves  of  the  split  ba.se  of 
one  of  the  leaf-stalks.  I regret -to  say  it  never 
got  beyond  the  bud  stage,  some  mischievous 
person  having  cut  off  the  whole  inflorescence 
soon  after  its  appearance.  We  may,  however, 
now  expect  the  production  of  flowers  each  year.” 


Antiaris  Toxicaria  is  the  upas  tree  which  yields 
(Jims  antiar  a kind  of  green  resin  containing 
Antiarin,  a poisonous  principle.  It  is  this  resin 
which  the  Javeiiese  msefor  poisoning  their  arrows. 
Curiously  the  exudation  from  the  same  tree  grown 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  innocuous,  as  proved 
by  examination  of,  and  experiment  with,  a sample 
sent  by  His  E.xcellency  Sir  Cecil  Smitli  to  Kew. 


The  earliest  forms  of  Cinnamon  occur  in  the 
Caniozoic  or  Tertiary  period  of  geology.  In 
tlie  oligocene  deposits  found  in  Europe,  the 
leavc.s  of  cinnamon  occur  in  the  clays  and 
sandstone.s,  and  in  .some  localities  fosfsil  speci- 
mcn.s  of  tlie  trees  are  associated  with  tho.se  of 
jialins,  llic  gum  tree,  acacias,  custard-apple, 
lotus,  camjdior  tree,  and  mimosa.  Later  on, 
ci7)namon  is  found  iti  tin;  mioceno  dcqiosits 
jussociated  witli  tin-  lig,  \ inc,  olive,  ebony,  and 
myrtle,  I bus  ))roving  (lie  (ro]hcal  character  of 
the  climate  which  jircvailed  ov(>r  iVcsttirn  coun- 
tries at  that  remritc  jicriod. 


Tie-  food  of  ant.s  consists  of  in.sc.cts,  fruit, 
lioney  and  honeydew.  Tlii.s  last  i,s  a sweet 


liquid  of  a vi.scid  de.scription  excreted 
by  the  aphides  or  plant-lice  from  a gland  which 
is  situated  near  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  communicates  with  the  interior  by  two 
tubular  filaments.  The  aphis  is  a curious  little 
creature  which  blights  our  plants  -and  trees,  and 
though  it  is  an  enemy  of ' ours  it  is  a great 
friend  of  the  ant.«,  moi'c  e.specially  young  ants.  It 
increases  in  numljers  with  wonderful  rapidity  by 
a process  of  parthenogenesis,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  wherever  plant-lice  aboimd  ant.s 
are  always  present.  The  ant  greedily  devour 
the  sweet  excretion  from  the  aphide.s,  while 
they  can  also  be  observed  to  stroke  and  caress 
these  plant-lice  till  the  latter  voluntarily  exude 
the  coveted  liquid.  In  fact  the  ant  “milks”  the 
aphis,  and  the  latter  is  therefore  with  reason 
called  the  ant’s  cow.  It  is  even  stated  that 
ants  keep  a])hides  in  their  nests  for  milking  pur- 
poses. It  a common  mistake  among  some  to 
suppose  that  ants  de.stroy  plant-lice  l)y  feeding 
upon  them.  The  aphides,  which  live  iqjon  the 
juices  of  plants,  belong  to  the  sub-order  Homop- 
tera,  to  which  also  belong  the  Coccidce  or  scale 
insects  and  the  Fiih/ora  or  fireflies. 


Mr.  Baumgartner,  Assistant  Government  Agent 
of  Matara,  has  left  his  station  on  furlough,  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Matara 
District.  He  has  made  himself  conspicuous 
among  Government  officials  by  the  interest  he 
took  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  as  well  as 
in  the  welfare  of  the  people  generally,  Before 
leaving,  Mr.  Bauingartner  sent  in  a complete  and 
excellent  collection  of  specimens  of  the  raw 
and  manufactured  products  of  his  di.strict  for 
the  Imperial  Institute. 

The  following  articles  have  been  received  for 
the  School  of  Agriculture  Museum  Samples 
of  tine  grains  grown  in  Kolonne  Rorale,  Rak- 
wana,  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Goonewardene ; an  old 
porcelain  plate,  and  a Kandyan  lacquer  plate, 
from  Mr.  T.  B.  Pohath  Kehelpannala  ; specimens 
of  Garuiuhigalla  from  Walapana,  from  Mr.  L.  P. 
Jayasuriya  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Lewis  ; a beautiful 
stalactitic  specimen  of  caju  tree  gum,  four  feet 
four  inches  long,  from  Mr.  J.  P Ranasinghe. 

W e have  to  acknowledge  copies  of  the  Jaffna 
College  Miscellany,  and  the  number  for  March 
and  April  of  the  St.  Thomas’  College  Magazine, 

Mr.  Alanchanayake  and  Air.  Cooray,  late  of 
this  School,  having  both  got  appointments  under 
the  Straits  Settlement  Government,  have  left 
Ceylon  for  Singapore. 


Among  the  more  notable  Exhibits  at  the 
Grama  Rakshaha  Samagama  Show  held  at  Dalu- 
gama  on  the  27th  April,  were  a youg  buffalo, 
.'3  ^ years  old,  covered  with  tine  greyi.sh  hair, 
said  to  be  cross  between  an  Iirdian  and  Ceylon 
Imifalo;  some  .splendid  coconuts  of  enormous  size 
sent  by  Mr.  Valerian  Perera  and  Mr.  John  Rana- 
singlic ; ?>  uncommon-looking  mangoes,  of  a 

reddish  line  like  those  commonly  met  witli  in 
Nortl)  India,  exhibited  by  Air.  D.  M.  D.  Alvis  ; and 
a bunch  of  gigantic  plantains  by  Mr.  Weerakoon, 
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THE  CEYLON  TEA  FUND  AND  THE 
KIOSK. 

E call  attention  to  the  following 
foroible  letter  from  Mr.  \Vm. 
Mackenzie  condemning  the 
proposed  Colombo  Tea  Kiosk 
in  toto  and  calling  for  a 
reduction  in  the  subscription  to 
the  Tea  Fund.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
thinks  the  Kiosk  will  be  worse  than  useless  if  the 
objeot  be  to  ensure  better  tea  to  visitors  than,  on 
the  average,  is  got  by  them  at  present  in  the  hotels, 
and  knowing  the  difficulty  in  our  own  experience 
of  getting  native  servants  to  serve  livo  successive 
pots  of  tea  of  equal  infusion,  we  are  inclined  so 
far,  to  agree  with  him.  But  surely  tea-drinking 
was  not  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Kiosk  ? Is  it  not 
to  be  as  well  for  the  sale  of  packets  of  pure 
Ceylon  tea,  to  the  numberless  visitors — Cook’s 
tourists  included — who  pass  through  Colombo  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  wrong 
even  in  thinking  that  all  the  Australians  or  Americans 
have  been  reached.  There  are  many  still  to  whom 
pure  Ceylon  Tea  in  an  unknown  beverage.  There 
is  something  enterprising  and  attractive  too  in 
putting  an  ornamental  Kiosk  to  advertise  Ceylon 
Tea  in  the  very  forefront  before  all  passengers  as 
they  emerge  from  the  Colombo  jetty.  We  want 
them  to  oatry  away  as  their  first  and  last  impression 
that  tea  is  the  most  important  of  Ceylon  products 
and  the  pure  article  the  only  tea  worth  drinking. 
A year  or  two  of  the  Kiosk  can,  at  least,  do  no 
harm  1 and  after  that  if  the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund 
Committee  have  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  they 
roust  gracefully  disappear  from  view,  s.lling  the 
Kiosk  and  its  good-will  and  placing  their  funds 
for  the  endowment,  say,  of  a Convalescent  Home 
for  Planters.  One  word  as  to  the  leading  '*  ollicial  ” 
Planters  who  now  condemn  the  Kiosk — why  did 
they  not  speak  out  before?  The  general  public 
like  ourselves  look  to  all  “official"  planters  as  the 
responsible  leaders  in  such  a movement,  and  if  they 
do  not  dissent  at  once  when  a proposal  of  the  kind 
is  made,  we  refuse  to  give  them  credit  afterwards 
for  wisdom  or  prudence.  They  rather  merit  con- 
demnation. 

THE  CEYLON  TEA  FUND  AND  THE  KIOSK. 

To  the  Editor, 

Colombo,  April  15th.  ! 

Sib, — In  a para  touching  on  the  Ceylon  Tea  ! 
Fund  Committee  (see  page  828)  you  write ; ' 


‘ We  cannot  sr-e  how  the  business  in  hand  can 
permit  of  any  reduotion  of  subscription  at  least 
this  year  ; but  we  suppose  the  Fund  is  not  to  be 
continued  for  ever,  or  beyond  a certain  date,"  Ac. 

My  principal  reason  for  proposing  a reduotion 
is  that  the  Fund  is  now  so  large  that  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  money,  the  long  proposed 
Kiosk  is  to  be  erected.  For  what  purpose?  We  are 
sending  large  shipments  of  tea  to  Australia  now, 
and  if  we  could  afford  (o  taka  prices  similar  to 
those  paid  in  Australia  for  Indian  teas  lately,  we 
might  easily  double  our  shipments. 

Of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  about  9,000,000  to 
10,000,000  lb  will  go  to  Australia  this  year,  showing 
that  no  Kiosk  is  required  to  introduce  our  teas 
to  that  market. 

Is  the  Kiosk  likely  to  aid  in  getting  China 
or  Calcutta  residents  (almost  our  only  passen- 
ger visitors,  besides  Australians)  to  drink 
our  teas  ? If  not,  for  whose  benefit  is  it  intended  ? 
It  will  hardly  help  us  with  Eussians,  French  or 
Americans. 

Then  are  teas  at  the  Kiosk  to  be  so  much  better 
than  the  much-run  down  decoctions  we  get  at  the 
various  hotels  ? I give  the  managers  of  these 
establishmentscredit  for  doing  their  best  to  serve  good 
teas,  and  unless  there  be  a European  manager 
to  see  to  the  making  of  each  separate  pot  of  tea, 
I feel  certain  complaints  v/ill  be  as  frequent  as  at 
the  hotels. 

But  European  management  means  a large  expense, 
and,  under  its  weight,  there  would  be  a yearly  loss. 

Then  on  the  demise  of  the  Tea  Fund  which  you 
foresee,  what  is  to  become  of  the  Kiosk  ? Even  now, 
the  Tea  Fund  Committee  is  not  a trading  body,  and 
how  is  it  to  own  and  conduct  the  K'osk  ? 

If  I could  believe  there  was  any  chance  of  the 
Kiosk  being  a success,  or  of  doing  our  trade  any 
good  even  if  conducted  at  a lose,  I would  be  very 
sorry  to  do  anything  to  cripple  the  energies  of  the 
Committee. 

Or  if  the  Committee  had  any  large  scheme  on 
hand  to  which  the  money  proposed  to  be  spent  on 
this  Kiosk  could  be  directed,  I would  not  propose 
any  reduction  in  the  subscriptions. 

But  I have  taken  the  opinion  .of  many  represen- 
tative planters  and  have  found  no  one  who  had  a 
word  to  say  in  favor  of  the  Kiosk,  except  that  the 
money  had  been  voted  and  therefore  must  be  spent. 

I do  not  think  because  a folly  has  been  proposed, 
it  need  be  perpetrated. 

Of  the  two  leading  members  of  the  Planting  com- 
munity at  present — leading  because  unanimously 
approved  of  for  their  present  offices — one  told  me  a few 
days  ago  he  agreed  with  me,  but  as  to  the  folly 
of  building  the  Kiosk  feared  it  was  too  late  to  stop 
it.  The  other  said  the  same,  and  added  he  be- 
lieved its  erection  would  prove  B,disaster\  Will  soma- 
oce  give  us  the  arguments  on  the  other  siue  ? — 
lours  truly,  WILLIAM  MAOKENSIB, 
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EXPERIMEJNTAL  GARDENS  IN  THE 
NORTH. 

A Jaffna  Board  of  Agriculture  Suggested. 

The  very  interesting  and  inst/uctive  annual  repoits 
which  Dr.  Trimeu,  Director  of  tLe  Botanic  1 Gardens, 
is  so  punctual  in  issuing  through  the  Government 
press  for  the  inFormation  of  the  Public,  have  suggested 
to  our  mind  a doubt  ns  to  the  general  utility  of  these 
gardens.  A considerable  sum  is  every  year  spent  from 
the  Public  Treasury  on  what  some  consider  a luxury, 
others  an  attraction  and  a sight  to  travellers,  and  all 
an  ornament  to  Ceylon.  Admitting  the  gardens  to  be 
a luxury  and  one  of  the  attractive  sights  of  “the 
utmost  Indian  Isle,  Taprobane”  where  every  prospect 
pleases,  we  are  not  disposed  to  indulge  in  a wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  Gardens  of  which  we  are  truly 
proud.  In  all  magnificence  of  Oriental  display, 
watered  as  the  garden  is  on  three  sides  by  the  largest 
river  in  Ceylon,  the  beholder  in  it  for  the  first  time  is 
lost  in  wonder,  when  gazing  on  the  sublime  tropical 
vegetation  in  all  its  rank  luxuriance,  the  plants  and 
vegetables  laid  out  in  systematic  beds,  creepers  with  a 
wealth  of  buds  and  flowers  ontwiiiing  the  lordly  stems 
of  more  robust  trees,  the  innumerable  clusters  of 
fruits  varying  in  size  and  colour,  the  richest  crim.son 
blending  with  the  ripest  yellow,  all  inviting  the  passer- 
by, the  melodious  singing-  and  twitter  of  birds  which 
find  a welcome  abode  among  the  innumerable  branches 
— truly  all  these  conspire  to  make  the  vii-itor  believe 
that  " he  treads  on  the  sacred  soil  of  the  veritable 
Paradise  of  his  forefathers.  But  a massive  bungalow 
built  ,in_  the  Gothic  style  soon  undeceives  our  visitor 
that  the  grand  panaroma  before  him  is  but  the 
result  of  ecien'ific  cultivation.  What  an  agreeable 
surprise  ! Pact  is  indeed  stranger  tlian  fiction.  Such 
is  the  effect  produced  on  a globe  trotter  who  rushes 
through  the  world  at  Railway  speed.  But  let  us  see, 
it  apart  from  affording  this  transitory  pleasure,  the 
gardens  cannot  be  turned  to  some  profitable 
account.  That  the  gardens  have  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  there  is 
no  doubt,  tut  is  the  little  good  they  have  been 
the  means  of  doing  in  any  way  commensurate 
with  the  large  outlay  necessary  for  its  upkeep  ? Have 
the  gardens  justified  this  expenditure  f Caunot  they 
bo  made  to  yield  greater  profit  without  uimecessorily 
increasing  the  expenditure  ? These  are  some  of  the 
questions  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  a 
thoughtful  mind.  "Whatever  doubt  we  may  enterlain  on 
tho  first  two  Que.stions,  there  can  be  none  on  the  last. 

Wo  cannot  at  present  lay  our  hands  on  facta  and 
figures  in  connection  witii  the  gardens,  but  a few  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  they  could  be  turned  to  advantage 
would  not,  we  apprehend,  be  out  of  place. 

To  the  three  Botanical  gardens,  Poradenia,  Hakgaia, 
and  Heneratgoda — the  two  latter  branches  of  the  first — 
we  believe,  with  a trifling  outlay,  each  Province  coutri- 
liuting  its  quota,  oth-.T  experimental  gardens  on  the 
same  lines  a.s  those  of  the  cxistiug  ones,  can  be  added 
in  the  provincial  capitals,  each  to  be  nominally  under 
the  respective  Government  Agents,  but  all  controlled 
by  the  Director,  for  the  time  b ing,  of  the  Peradeniyii 
Botanical  Gardens,  A competent  Agriculturist  should 
he  in  charge  of  each  garden  nominally  under  his  local 
siq.erior,  the  Government  Ageiid,  but  responsible  to 
the  Directors;  and  -these  professional  men  attached 
to  these  gardens  should,  in  addition  to  keeping  their 
gariicns  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  try  their 
utmr.st  to  ipread  a knowledge  of  the  improved 
method  of  cul'ivation-,  and  send  annual  or  quarterly 
reports  to  tho  Direct  ir  as  to  the  stale  of  tlieir 
gardens  witli  re-marks  and  suggestions  of  his  own, 
118  to  the  economic  plants  and  vegelaldcs  suitable 
to  tbe  toil  of  tlieir  gardens,  putting  in  their  re- 
(jui.sition  for  Midi  plants  us  are  not  obtainublo 
locally  and  gcucrally  kci  ping  tho  Director  duly  iii- 
formed  of  every  tiling  which  in  hi.s  opinion  will  be 
of  bouefit  to  tliO  people.  Now  th  it  through  llic  hvud- 
ulilo  e-xerlioiiB  of  Mr.  Green  a batch  of  graduates 
;irc  annually  turned  from  tho  Agricultural  Soho  1 
with  a competent  knowledge  of  tlieir  subject,  tlieir 
rervicoH  can  bo  engaged  for  a trifling  sum,  compared 
with  tho  cuoi'inous  expento  iicceesary  to  get  down 


Agriculturists  from  England  or  the  continent.  If  the 
Government  is  so  minded,  we  think  a “ Department 
of  Public  Gardening  ” may  be  organised  on  the  same 
lines  as  those  of  the  “ Dei^artmeut  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ” and  the  greate.st  good  can  be  done  with  the 
least  po.ssible  ex])enditure.  Apart  from  the  Government 
gardens  in  each  important  town,  there  may  be  private 
Grant-in-aid-gardeiis  receiving  a small  annual  amount 
from  Government,  if  they  show  good  and  satisfactory 
results. 

We  say  advisedly  that  the  Government  Agent  of 
the  Province  should  be  the  nominal  supervifer  of  the 
Government  Experimental  gardens;  for  without  his 
taking^  a lively  interest  in  these  projects,  the  experi- 
ment is  dootned  to  failure.  The  Government  Agent 
being  the  all-in-all  in  the  Province  the  success  or  failure 
of  a scheme  depends  entirely  on  his  hearty  coopt  ra - 
lion  or  indifference.  Devoid  th.  ugh  he  be  cf  scientific 
knowledge  and  training  hewillbethe  means  of  doing 
great  good,  if  guided  by  a competent  and  responsible 
agriculturist.  The  whole  force  of  headmen  can  be 
held  in  leading  strings  and  made  nolens  volens  to  spread 
a knowledge  cf  improved  gardening  and  cultivation  of 
economic  plants,  throughout  their  respective  divisions. 
To  aid  the  Government  Agent  and  advise  him  on  all 
important  matters,  the  formation  of  a Board  consist- 
ing of  the  chief  Headmen  of  Jaffna  and  a few  of  the 
leading  landed  proprietors  independent  of  Government, 
will  be_a  very  desirable  stsp.  13uch  a Board  in  addition 
to  giving  the  agent  tho  best  local  opinion  will  also 
considerably  add  to  the  moral  force  of  his  actions. 
The  Board  may  well  claim  to  be  a consultative  sssembly, 
but  we  do  not  see  why  the  administrative  aud  exe- 
cutive functions  should  not  be  vested  in  it.  Whatever 
powers  the  G.  A.  and  the  Board  may  possess,  in  all 
matters  of  a purely  scientific  nature  the  Director  should 
be  the  supreme  authority. 

One  of  the  first  steps  tbe  G.  A.  and  the  Board, 
are^  to  take  should  be  the  starting  of  an  ex- 
perimental garden  in  a central  spot  where  an  iuex- 
hausbie  rapply  of  water  could  be  secured.  If  the 
Putoor  tidal  well  can  be  fitted  with  a large  p-amp, 
we  think  there  can  he  no  other  belter  ground  for  first 
operations  than  the  plots  about  it.  The  water  in  the 
well  is  demonstrated  to  be  practically  inexhaustible 
and  the  analysis  of  the  water  has  revealed  many  valu- 
able constituents  necessary  for  plant  life.  The  soil 
is  also  good  and  suited  for  the  ordinary  plants  and  for 
the  first  start  different  varieties  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
may  well  he  tried  and  seeds  of  the  best  variety  in 
each  distributed  largely  throughout  the  villages.  As 
lime-goes  on  more  valuable  plants  and  fruit-trees  may 
be  cultivated  and  seeds  and  cuttings  of  these  distribiit.- 
ed  to  the  people  on  their  application  with  a small  re- 
mittence  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  upon 
by  the  Agent,  and  his  Board.  For  the  first  one  or  two 
years  the  project  may  involve  the  Government  in  some 
expenditure  but  after  that  we  are  sure  the  garden  will 
pay  its  own  working  expenses,  if  it  will  not  leave  a 
margin  of  profit  for  the  Government.  Breeding  of 
different  varieties  of  cattle  imported  from  India,  Aden, 
etc,  may  well  form  another  industry  connected  with  the 
Gardens  and  now  that  our  breed  of  cattle  is  becoming, 
degenerated  owing  to  several  causes,  this  suggestion 
should  oomiiieud  itself  to  *our  Rulers.  We  have  put 
forward  these  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  have  the  intere,st  cf  the  people  at  heart  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  if  things  are  only  properly 
represented  to  cur  Government  Agent  be  will  give  his 
best  attention;— Jaffna  “Patriot.” 


American  Quinine — Messj-s.  Powers  & Weightman 
of  Philadelphia,  have  issued  a circular  in  response 
to  the  widespread  reports  that  they  had  ceased 
manuf,aoturing  quinine  themselves,  and  simply 
bottled  and  labelled  foreign  quinine  as  their  own 
brand.  They  aver  that  they  have  never  relinquished 
the  manufacture  of  quinim  since  they  first  began  t, 
shortly  after  its  discovery  some  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  and  say  that  the  work  of  making  and  pack, 
ing  it  is  all  done  by  them  in  Philadelphia. — Chemist 
and  Unti/aist, 
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BAEK  AND  DRUG  BEPOIiT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and,  Druggist.) 

London,  March  25th. 

Cinchona.— Tho  fortnightly  auctions  which  took  place 
here  on  Tiiesilay  were  rather  heavier  than  their  recent 
preilecessors.  Ihey  consisted  of 

Packages  Packages 

Ceylon  cinchona  ....  780  of  which  613  were  sold 


East  Indian  cinchona 
South  American 

2,086 

do 

1.8U 

do 

cinchona  . , . . 

475 

do 

177 

do 

,7  a va  

. 284 

do 

253 

do 

African  West  Coast ... 

, 23 

do 

28 

do 

Total  

. 3,653 

do 

2,908 

do 

The  assortment  was  distinguished  by  the  unusual  pre- 
dominance of  East  Indian  bark,  mostly  from  Beypore 
and  Calicut,  and  nearly  all  of  recent  import.  The  bulk 
of  this  consisted  of  Succirubra,  including  several  parcels 
of  very  good  chips  and  shavings,  and  there  was  also  a 
fair  quantity  of  Ledger  bark,  but  the  Oflicinalis  barks 
were  badly  represented.  The  sales  generally  passed  oil 
flit  and  lower,  especially  towards  the  end,  holders  sell- 
ing freely  Some  of  the  brokers  at  the  close  of  the  sales 
declared  that  the  prices  obtained  were  absolutely  the  lowest 
ever  accented  in  public  sale  in  London. 

Quinine.— The  market  is  dull,  and  no  business  reported. 
The  nominal  quotations  are  : Kellers  lO^d,  buyers  lOd  per 
oz.,  for  second-hand  German  quinine  in  bulk. 

^ 

PLANTING  NOTES  IN  SOUTHERN 
INDIA. 

Mr.  Philip  Home  has  a second  excellent  letter  of 
advice  to  his  nephew  in  the  Indian  Planters'  Gazette, 
dealing  with  Calcutta  Agents.  He  commences  his 
letter  by  remarking  that  there  exists  between  planters 
and  their  Agents  a liitle — perhaps  sometimes  more 
than  a little  of  what  he  calls  race  or  class  antipathy. 
“The  causes  of  friction,’’  lie  proceeds  to  say,  “arise 
in  a want  of  community  of  view.” 

This  phrase  hits  the  nail  square  on  the  head.  The 
planter  is  not  a business  man.  A letter  couched  in 
the  usual  cautious  business  phraseology  reaches  him 
at  the  end  of  a long  anxious  aud  harrassiug  day.  He 
is  tired  and  irritable.  Thera  is  some  sentence  which 
reads  to  him  as  implying  distrust  or  reflecting  on  his 
work.  He  takes  up  paper  and  pen.  He  does  not  ‘ bag 
to  cwu  receipt  of  the  favour  ’ nor  ‘has  he  the  pleasure 
to  bring  to  the  notice,’  nor  ‘ the  regret  to  ob.'erve.’ 
Ho  writes  briefly  aud  makes  his  sentences  crack  aud 
sting.  The  firm  is  to  him  an  impersonality.  By  the 
time  the  ‘stinker’  is  complete,  his  ill-temper  and  irri- 
tability, caused  not  by  the  Agents,  but  by  the  worries 
of  the  day  have  lieen  worked  off.  Agents  are  human. 
They  read  in  all  probability  merely  what  is  written, 
not  what  is  between  the  lines.  They  retort,  making 
some  allusion  to  money  matters.  And  the  ruction 
grows. 

That  the  planter  as  a rule  is  not  a business  man  is 
generally  admitted.  He  argues  thus,  to  quote  Mr. 
Home  agaiu,  “ what  is  the  use  in  spending  much  of 
my  time  over  vexatious  accounting  and  correspondence 
with  all  tlie  planting  to  look  after  and  coolies  coming 
in.’’  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  ou  the  other 
baud,  time  should  be  fouud  for  aooeunts  and  corres- 
pondence, aud  failure  aud  heavy  loss  has  more  fre- 
quently than  not  been  due  to  the  ueglect  of  these.  The 
Agents,  Bitting  at  their  oflice  tables,  with  their  clerks 
and  their  peons,  forget  that  letters  and  accounts  area 
very  different  matter  when  all  the  coolie  work  has  to  bo 
done  by  yourself.  They  blime  the  planers  often 
unreasonably  for  their  delay  in  f.jrwarding  returns, 
and  in  replying  to  their  letters.  So  here  agaiu  is  want 
of  community  of  view. 

“There  is  another  cause,”  continues  Mr.  Home 
which  has  set  up  antipathy  between  improvident 
planters  as  a class  and  Agents.  A Manager  works  for 
some  years,  saves  a little  money  and  comes  in,  we  will 
say,  for  a small  legacy.  He,  with  a couple  of  other 
men  in  the  samo  position,  takes  up  a piece  of  laud 
aud  sets  to  work  to  make  a tea  garden.  They  open 
out  beyond  their  means  aud  borrow  money  from  tho 
Agents  ou  tho  security  of  their  property.  They  have  i 


a bad  season,  and  misforluoe  comes  in  other  shapes 
and  forms.  They  get  more  aud  more  heavily  in  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  Agents’  books.  They  are  fore- 
closed ou,  aud  the  firm  takes  over  the  property,  which 
backed  by  ample  capital  turns  out  a very  good  thing. 
The  firm  has  done  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly 
justifiable,  but  the  inau  who  opens  the  garden  doesn’t 
look  at  it  ill  that  light.  It  is  gall  aud  wormwood  to 
him  to  see  the  familiar  bushes,  which  he  worked  so 
hard  over  planting  when  seedlings,  grown  from  seed 
bought  out  of  bis  savings, — yieloing  profit  to  others. 
He  stigmatises  the  entire  agency  fraternity  as  vultures 
aud  corinoraut.s  capable  of  every  rapacity  aud  mean- 
ness.” 

J ust  so.  No  matter  whether  the  case  is  exactly  similar 
to  the  above  or  whether  it  arises  from  reckless  opening 
by  ail  inexperienced  youngster,  or  from  unsuitable  soil 
or  a succesuon  of  seasons  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

Planters  are  apt  to  contuse  the  capitalist  with  the 
merchant.  Taking  it  as  a general  rule,  the  former  is 
prepared  to  let  ins  money  lie  idle  for  a length  of 
time,  provided  there  is  a reasonable  chance  of  it  bring- 
ing in  a good  return  evenuially;  The  merchant  re- 
quires a good  return  ou  his  money  almost  immediately 
eiihor  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  contrary  to  the  first 
principles  of  mercantile  rule  to  lock  up  capital  for  an 
ludtfiinte  period.  An  application  is  made  for  a loan.  A 
merchant  has  a balance  lying  idle.  By  utilising  it  he 
sees  it  will  bring  in  business.  The  estate,  as  time  goes 
on,  cannot  pay  its  way,  aud  he  is  not  prepared  to  invest 
further  money  vvithout  the  direct  management  of  it. 
So,  as  in  an  example  used  by  Mr,  Home  tho  estate  is 
taken  over;  more  capital  is  sunk,  with  the  result 
that  a handsome  profit  accrues.  But  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  are  the  cases  when  money  has  beeulenr, 
but  hardly  any  rotiuu,  except  on  paper,  received.  Tho 
merchant  realises  that  he  has  made  a bad  inve.stment, 
he  is  naturally  anxious  to  get  back  as  much  of  hia  money 
as  soon  as  possible,  he  declines,  as  it  seems  to  him,  to 
throw  good  money  after  bad.  He  shows  forbearance 
so  long  as  ha  can  afford  to,  and  then  forecloses. 
Can  anyone  fairly  blame  him  ? 

^ More  triction  is  caused  in  all  these  transactions. 
The  planter,  who  has  probably  never  borrowed  before, 
does  not  realize  how  quickly  interest  mounts  up. 
Items  appear  in  hia  monthly  account  which  he  does 
not  understand.  All  that  is  intelligible  to  him,  is  that 
they  help  to  augment  his  debt  He  knows  his  ignorance 
and  believe  that  it  is  being  made  use  of  to  swindle  him, 
and  freely  expresses  these  views.  The  Agents  are  fre- 
quently not  even  in  their  treatment  of  a borrower.  At 
first  they  are  too  eager  to  see  the  piroporty  improved  and 
high  cultivation  undertaken.  Latterly  they  grow 
nervous  and  are  in  too  great  a hurry  to  keep  ex- 
penses down  to  the  lowest  pitch. 

Then  too  there  aro  instances  of  planters  taking 
advantage  of  the  willingueis  of  Agents  to  help  they  , 
to  incur  a debt  which  they  cannot  expect  to  paq; 
instances  of  ngeats  placing  ohequo-books  in  the  ban  s 
of  a young  planter  with  carte  blanche  to  draw  on  them  to 
any  extent. 

So  the  antipathy  is  fostered.  More’s  the  pity. 

If  only  both  sides  would  realise  and  keep  continually 
before  them  the  difficulties,  the  embarrassments  aud 
the  worries  that  suriound  the  other:  if  only  both 
would  display  a Eomewhat  greater  desire  to  forget  the 
oases  wlierc  the  actions  have  not  been  quite  accord- 
iug  to  Cooker,  an  1 to  remember  the  much  more  nume- 
rous ones  where  consideration  and  kindness  have  been 
shown,  how  much  better  for  all.  Tho  Agents  are  as 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  planting  industry  as 
the  planters,  and  the  less  the  friction  and  the  antipathy 
botween  them,  tho  greater  is  the  suooess  likely  to  bo. — 
St.  Louis  in  the  Madras  Times. 


PLANTING  NOTES  FROi\I  PEERMAAD 

Alter  an  unusually  boisterous  laud  wind  season  fol- 
lowtd  by’  very  hoc  aud  dry  weather,  Bplendul  rain  has 
Lllou  all  over  tho  district,  and  has  biought  out  very 
fine  blossoms,  so  that  ah  thoie  who  aro  .still  the  for- 
tuiiite  po.sBcSsois  of  coffee — tdas  I that  their  number 
has  so  terribly  dimiuishod — are  particularly  cheery,  aud 
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may  well  be  congratulated  on  their  prospects  of  a. 
good  crop  in  the  coming  season,  which  will,  it  is  anti, 
cipated,  more  than  make  up  for  the  pretty  genera 
cult  ure  of  the  crop  of  1890-1S91.  Estates  generally 
are  in  capital  heart,  and  are  looking  better  Ih-m  they 
have  done  for  years.  A friend  from  the  Periar  writes 
me,  “ I have  had  three  splendid  blossoms,  but  I did 
not  see  a single  bee,  except  during  the  last  blossom, 
and  then  only  a very  few.”  This  scaroity  of  befs  stems 
general,  and  honey  is  consequently  very  si  arce.  The 
hill  men  say  they  have  never  known  so  bad  ja  year. 
Tea  is  doing  wonderfully  well  ; several  estates  have 
yielded  an  average  of  400  to  5001b.  of  made  tea  per 
acre,  for  the  past  12  months.  “ Arnakel  ” however 
‘ takes  the  cake  ’ with  the  fine  outturn  of  COO  lb.  Two 
of  the  largest  properties  have  most  Ciimplete  steam 
machinery,  and  another  younger  estate  is,  I hear,  fol- 
lowing suit.  All  existing  factories  have  either  been 
lately,  or  are  in  course  of  being  enlarged,  and  fresh 
land  is  being  opened  up  on  nearly  all  the  estates — verb, 
sap.  Most  places  have  lately  been  pruned  down  and  are 
only  just  beginning  to  come  on  again,  bub  I have  just 
heard  that  last  week’s  ordinary  plucking  on  the  “ Mai 
Mulli  ” Estate — one  of  the  highest,  by  the  bye,  in  the 
district — yielded  on  average  of  70  lb.  of  made  tea  per 
acre.  Money  is  undoubtedly  being  made,  and  there 
appears  to  be  every  sign  of  a return  to  the  prosperity 
that  the  district  enjoyed  in  the  good  old  days  of  20 
years  hgo,— Madras  Times, 


THE  POLICY  OF  DEPEESSING  QUININE. 

To  the  Editor  “ Chemist  and  Druggist.” 

Sir, — We  note  in  your  valuable  article  on  “ Quinine 
and  Java  Cinchona  ” the  following  sentence  : — 

“ The  avowed,  it  unintelligible,  policy  of  at  least  one 
of  the  English  manufacturers  to  depress  quinine,” 

&C-,  &o. 

This  is  certainly  news  and  fresh  intelligence  to 
Yours,  &c.,  Howards  & Sons. 

Stratford,  near  London,  B.,  March  21st. 


In  our  oorrespoudenoe  columns  will  be  found  a 
letter  from  Messrs.  Howards  &Sous,  taking  exception, 
BO  far  as  their  firm  is  conceined,  to  a paragraph  in 
our  Editorial  Note  of  last  week  on  “ Quinine  and  Java 
Cinchona.”  The  paragraph  spoke  of  “ the  avowed,  if 
unintelligible,  policy  of  at  least  one  of  the  English 
manufacturers  to  depress  quinine.”  As  Messrs. 
Howards  & Sons  deny  having  pursued  such  a policy, 
wo,  of  cou'se,  accept  their  assurance  as  a fact.  But 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  tho 
feeling  that  they  did  pursue  a policy  ol  depressing 
quinine  has  not  been  confined  to  ourselves.  It  pre- 
vailed very  widely  on  ’Change  and  elsewhere  in  the 
early  days  of  this  year.  In  our  report  of  January 
3rd  last  we  recorded  that: — ‘‘Quinine  . . . has  been 
in  good  request,  and  prices  improved  slowly  until  to- 
day, when  the  market  again  became  noticeably 
weaker.  This  morning  it  was  announced  that  Messrs. 
Howards  & Sons  had  rednoed  their  quotation  by  Id 
per  oz.,  their  brand  in  bulk  being  reduced  to  la  6d, 
and  in  vials  to  la  7d  per  oz.  The  announcement  of 
this  reduction  appears  to  have  created  soma  sur- 
prise.” Until  Messrs.  Howards  redueed  their  quota- 
tion that  day  the  price  of  German  quinine  was 
slowly  creeping  upwards,  and  speculative  brands  ia 
second  hands  had  advanced  from  12d  to  12Jd  withiu 
a few  days. 

We  may  here  point  out  that  the  figure  46,400, 
which  is  given  as  representing  the  prolnotiou  of  nine 
ciiiohona  plantations,  should  have  been  464,000. 
Further,  though  this  does  effect  the  argument,  tho 
well  known  line  runs  : “ All  that  we  know  is,  nothing 
can  be  known,”  not  ” nothing  can  be  done.” — Chemist 
ami  Druggist,  March  28th. 

♦ ' 

JAVA  PRODUCE. 

Tho  exports  of  tho  piiueipal  drugs  and  spioes 
from  Java  during  the  last  live  years  (January  1st 


to  Deoember  31st)  have  been  as  follows  : — 


1836  1887  1888  1889  1890 


Cinchona 

Amst 

lb.  2,272,394 

2,905,785 

3,666,028 

4,839,370 

6,628,307 

Cubebs  pels.  — 

— 

] 8 

1,114 

1,873 

Pepper 

„ 35,006 

19,644 

27,989 

41,024 

35,432 

Nutmegs 

„ 912 

2,314 

1,850 

4,899 

1,667 

Mace 

„ 107 

356 

549 

698 

.306 

Cloves 

..  923 

355 

131 

1,741 

306 

Cinnamon  and 

cassia 

pels.  3,250 

2,211 

774 

1,679 

2,601 

— Chemist  and  Druggist, 

^ 

THE  CEYLON  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 

ANNUAL  MEETING, 

Of  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Ceylon  Tobacco 
Company  Limited  which  took  place  yesterday  atEandy, 
we  published  a telegram  last  evening  containing  tho 
general  result.  Today  we  are  in  a position  to  give  a 
fuller  rrporthaving received  a copy  of  the  minutes  from 
Mr.  A.  Philtp,  the  Secretary,  which  after  the  usual 
preamble,  stated  that  the  shareholders  present  were, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  T.N.  Christie,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  who  presided  and  Mr.  R.  Boustead  represent- 
ing Mrs.  Alice  Page  Boustead,  Wattegama,  Mr.  A.G.  K. 
Borron,  Mr.  David  Fairweather,  Awisawella,  Mr.  H.  K. 
Rutberford.  by  his  Attorney  Mr.  L.  P.  Fisher,  Mr. 
Alexander  Tair,  M«dulkelle,  Mr.  T.  0.  Owen  (Director) 
Wattegama,  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser,  Matale,  Mr.  Alexander 
George  SetOD,  Agrapatnas,  Mr.  0.  Spearman  Armstrong 
(Director)  Hewahelta,  Mr.  James  Hill  (Director) 
Kotagala,  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  representing  Mrs.  Mary 
Parry  Alexander,  Mr.  A.  Philip,  Secretary  of  the  Coih- 
pany.  The  following  gentlemen  held  proxies  for  share- 
holders absent: — Mr.  James  Hill  for  Messrs.  Wm.  Mills, 
Haputale,  Wm.  Hunter  Reid,  Rosila,  Miss  Mary  C.  M. 
Hill,  Hon.  T.  N.  Christie  for  Mr,  Jas.  Tennant  Emerson, 
Mr.  H.  Diummond  Deane  and  Mr.  Charles  Minto 
Gwatkin. 

The  notice  calling  the  meeting  the  minutes  of  the 
last  annual  having  been  read  and  confirmed. 

The  rep -rt  of  the  Directors  was  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  as  follows  : — 

The  interim  Report  circulated  to  Shareholders,  on 
15th  Deoember  last  explained  the  unfavcmrable  nature 
of  the  operations  connected  with  the  tobacco  crop  of 
last  year,  and  the  Directors  have  at  present  little 
to  add  to  what  was  then  stated.  The  final  fermenta- 
tion of  the  crop  is  now  a' most  completed,  and  the 
tobacco  will  be  disposed  ol  as  soon  as  possible.  Tho 
only  sample  submitted  to  experts,  has  with  some 
qualification  been  favorably  reported  on,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  Ceylon  samples  have  been  generally 
thought  well  of,  and  called  forth  encouraging  reports 
and  valuations,  while,  for  some  nuknown  reason,  the 
sales  of  the  leaf  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
most  disappointii.g  and  unremunerative.  The  Direc- 
tors, though  holding  to  the  opinion  that  Ceylon  to- 
bacco cau  be  grown  to  rival  that  of  Sumatra  in 
quality,  have  felt  that  they  would  not  at  present  be 
justified  in  .devoting  the  Company’s  money  to  ex- 
tensive operations  in  connection  with  such  an  nn- 
oertain-prietd  product,  when  the  fine  quality  of  the 
lands  owned  by  the  Company  afford  every  promise 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  products,  which  have 
been  proved  to  be  permanently  remunerative.  For 
this  year,  therefore,  it  has  been  decided  to  devote 
great  attention  to  the  formation  of  valuable  cooonut, 
cacao  and  tea  estatee,  and  only  crop  about  50  acres 
with  tobacoo  to  utilize  the  existing  sheds.  At  Matale 
Estate,  another  100  acres  have  been  prepared,  chiefly 
for  cacao,  and  planting  will  be  done  whenever  the 
S.-W.  monsoon  rains  sot  in.  That  estate  will  then 
comprise  over  200  acres  of  opened  laud,  about  S in 
cacao  and  J in  tea.  At  Arampolla  260  acres  have 
been  cleared,  and  made  ready  for  coconuts,  bringing 
that  estate’s  acreago  of  opened  land  to  over  320 — all 
in  cocounts.  On  both  these  estates,  Liberian  coffee 
is  to  be  extensively  planted,  interlined  with  cac  ao  or 
coconuts.  A now  estate  called  ” Rjtwattie  ” is  being 
formed  on  the  Company’s  Ukkuwella  land,  and  over 
100  acres  of  fine  land  are  now  being  pnt  into  tea 
there.  Tho  total  expenditure  on  Arampolla,  for  the 
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year  waa  R20,758'48,  of  which  R4, 842-78  were  on 
account  of  the  permanent  product,  and  at  Matale  the 
total  expenditure  was  R26,640'00  of  that  K14,490'43 
were  on  aooonnt  of  the  permanent  product. 


Balance  Sheet  op  the  Oeylon  Tobacco  Company, 
Limited. 

Made  up  to  31st  December  1890, 


Capital  and  Liabilities.  It  c 

I,  To  Capital  : — 

2,185 Shares,  of  which  ITG fully  paid  up  47.b00  00 

Do  2 at  K7U  do  ...  UO  00 

Dj  1,58S  at  50  do  ...  79,400  00 

D>  66  at  20  do  ...  1,120  00 

Da  63  at  10  do  ...  630  00 


128,890  00 


II,  To  Debts  due  by  the  Company:  — 

Balance  dne  to  Superiuteudeut  ...  1,884  90 

Auditor’s  fee  ...  ...  lOb 


1,981  90 
E130,874  90 


Property  and  Assets.  It  c. 

III.  By  Property  Immovable: — 

Land  Purchased  as  per  last  Beport  ...  18,095  92 

Laud  Purchased  this  year  from  Fritz 

Meyer  ...  •.*  47,600  00 

Notary’s  Pees,  Examlnaution  of  Title, 

and  Inspection  of  Lands  ...  ...  2,675  36 

Proportion  of  Expenditure  and  Perma- 
nent Works  on  Matale  and  Ai.am- 
polla  estates  ■ . ...  19,333  21 


86,704  49 

IV.  By  Debts  due  to  the  Company 

Bandarapolla  Clearing  ...  ...  605  CO 

Joseph  Holloway  Advances  on  Land 

Purchases  ...  ...  ...  9,185  80 

Sundry  Debtors  ...  ...  312  00 


9,982  60 


By  Suspense  Account 

Kantalai  Fees  and  Extra  Visitl'  g 
By  Value  of  Tobacco  Seed  Estimated 

V.  By  Cash  in  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank 
VII.  By  Profit  and  Loss  : — 

Balance  ... 


602  60 
300  00 
2,001  21 

32,283  90 


11130,874  08 

Profit  and  Loss  as  at  31st  December  1890 


Dr.  1889  Dec.  31st. 

To"  Balance  brought  forward 

1890  Doc.  31st. 

,,  Expenditure  on  Matale  Estate,  less  advances 
of  40/  recovered 

Expenditure  on  Arampolla  Estate 
,,  Auditor’s  fee  : 1889, 1152*50  ; and  1890,  BlOO 
„ Preliminary  E.xpenses  ... 

„ Directors’  Expenses  attending  Meetings 
,,  Stationery  and  Printing 
Postages  and  Petties 


• R.  c. 
2,919  40 


12,100  57 
1.5,915  70 
152  50 
301  75 

675  00 
10’!  95 
265  18 


X ua  Levy  US  aiiti  X •••  

Secretary’s  Sal-rry,  use  of  Oflioe  & Office  Expenses  1,001  96 


R33,4ol  01 

Cr,  1890  Dec. 

By'  Profit  on  Tobacco  Seed 
„ do  on  Pico 
„ Interest  from  Bank 
„ Sale  of  Cotton 
,,  Recovery  for  Tools  lost 
„ Transfer  fees 
„ Balance 

1133,451  01 

Audited  and  found  correct,  John  Guthiue. 

E.  & O.  E., Kandy,  2Sth  March  1891 . A.  Piiii.ii’,  Secretary, 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report  the  Chaiu.man 
remarked  that  in  oonsequeuce  of  the  want  of  rain  the 
tobauco  orop  baivested  was  not  as  large  as  was  anti- 
cipated and  the  quality  was  disappointing  hut  the  present 
prospoots  of  the  company  since  its  formation  were  satis- 
Lctory  and  exports  consulted  had  with  some  quahtica- 
tiou  reported  favorably  on  the  samples  of  tohacco  leaf 
submitted,  as  would  bo  observed.  Oeylon  tohacoo  had 
failed  to  realize  the  prioo  of  Sumatra  tobacco.  The 


R.  c. 

329  68 
370  58 
455  35 
7 CO 
3 00 
1 60 


Directors  are  unable  to  fathom  the  reason  of  this  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Ceylon  tobacco  is  a young 
product.  It  was  possible  that  the  system  of  manufac- 
ture in  Ceylou  might  require  some  modificatiou.  The 
Company  however,  being  in  possession  of  some  very 
fine  lauds  have  therefore  decided  to  devote  attention 
to  forming  valuable  coconut  aud  caoao  and  tea  estates. 
The  Company’s  interest  in  tea  would  be  comparatively 
little  in  this  re.-'pect  differing  from  many  of  the  other 
agricultural  Oompauies.  The  Company  would  not  be  en- 
tirely  deijeiidont  out  on  tea,  its  interest  in  that  product 
being  no  more  than  ^ or  1-5  in  his  opinion  the  Companny 
will  iu  course  of  a few  years  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best 
and  soundest  in  the  colony.  The  Cnmpauy  owns  some 
of  the  fine  lots  of  land  between  Katugastota  and  Matale, 
land  which  is  beginning  to  be  more  appreciated  daily, 
aud  the  soil  of  wbich  is  of  very  valuable  qu.jlity.  The 
Company  has  a lot  of  cacao  on  Matale  Estate  50  acres 
already  planted.  The  land  certainly  was  of  very  fine 
quality  and  should  make  a very  valuable  estate. 
The  Directors  felt  some  disappoiutment  at  the  tobacco 
but  ho  had  great  hopes  lor  the  Company  and  did  not 
think  that  he  was  unduly  sanguine  in  anticipating  that 
the  shareholders  would  ultimately  receive  good  divi- 
dends; even  if  not  successful  in  tobacco  the  Directors 
believed  that  they  would  make  it  successful  in  other 
products.  Mr.  Christie,  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Owen  were 
leaving  the  Island  Mr.  T.  0.  Owen  retires  by  rotation 
but  is  eligible  for  reelectiou,  hut  they  would  wish  rather 
to  remain  as  Directors  as  otherwise  Mr.  Armstrong 
would  bo  left  to  act  alone  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  shareholders  were  not  to  suppose  for  a moment 
that  the  Directors  were  leaving  a sicking  ship  owing 
to  the  coincidence  of  a temporary  nbsenc®. 

Mr.  Ar,EX.\NDER  aud  Mr.  Boeron  suggested  that 
it  might  be  convenient  to  put  any  questions  before  the 
adoption  of  tho  Report. 

The  Chairman  having  replied  to  Mr.  Borron’s  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Hugh  Fraser  desired  to  explain  his  position 
and  made  some  observations  on  sales  of  Ceylon  Tobacco 
iu  the  Lindon  market  and  on  the  prospect  of  tobacco 
growing  in  Ceylon. 

The  Chairman  yeplied  at  some  length  to  Mr.  Fraser’s 
remarks  and  those  of  other  shareholders  and  having 
taken  the  sense  of  the  shareholders  on  the  matters 
submitted  for  consideration  he  put  the  Report  to  the 
meeting  when  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Tait  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  D.  Pairweather  : — “ That  the  remu- 
neration for  1891  of  R1,000  per  annum  bepaidtothe 
Directors,”  was  unanimously  carried. 

It  was  propmied  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Seton  aud  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  Alexander  : — “ That  the  retiring  Director 
Mr.  X.  C.  Owen  bo  re-elected  and  that  in  view  of 
the  absence  at  home  for  sometime  of  some  of  the 
existing  Board,  Mr.  Crawley-Boevey’s  name  be  added  ” 
aud  this  was  also  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Alexander  proposed  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Seton 
seconded  : — “ That  Mr.  H.  Drummond  Deane’s  name 
be  added  as  a Director.” 

Mr.  Seton  rose  to  express  the  satisfaction  he  felt 
after  having  visited  this  morning  the  Estate.s  of  the 
Company  at  Matale  and  at  Ukkuwell.-i,  ho  felt  sure 
that  erelong  the  shareholders  should  do  uncommonly 
well  iu  possession  of  such  properties. 

Mr.  Alexander  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  of  tho  Board  and  to  the  other  Directors, 
this  was  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Tait,  and  was  unanimously 
carried. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  Meeting. 


CIiNCuoNA  in  Brazil. — There  is  a cinchona  plan- 
tation, it  appears,  at  Theresopolis,  in  Brazil, 
which  contains  already  over  20,000  trees.  Analyses 
of  the  bark  produced  there  are  said  to  have  shown 
an  average  equivalent  of  1-92  per  cent  of  quinine 
sulphate,  Tho  Brazilian  Government  have  instructed 
Professor  W.  Miohler  of  tho  Rio  Polyteohnio 
School,  to  make  a series  of  fresh  analyses  of  the 
Brazilian  bark  and  report  upon  the  prospoots  of  the 
culture. — Chemist  and  Dnifigist,  March 28, 
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COCOiXUT  SUGAK. 

Hyderabad  Estate,  Batticaloa, 

Hoveiuber  27th,  1849. 

Messi's.  Lemarchand  & Co.,  Jaftna. 

Gentlemer),— I am  in  safe  receipt  of  your  favor 
written  in  reply  to  the  questions  addressed  to  you, 
and  I beg  to  offer  my  very  best  thanks  for  the  same, 
conveyine-  as  it  does,  much  new  _ and  valuable  nrfor- 
mation  about  the  subject  which  is  now  occupying  a 
great  deal  of  my  attention.  I neglected  writing  till 
I could  more  satisfactorily  give  you  a kind  of  result 
of  our  trials,  and  from  which  I hope  yoii  may  draw 
the  same  conclusions  that  I have.  As  for  the  palmyra 
toddy,  I consider  that  at  present  the  most  impor- 
tant affair  in  Jaffna,  and  only  wish  I could  have  a 
chance  to  try  what  could  be  done,  I myself  think 
that  the  fact  of  the  season  beginning  and  ending  in  ,3  or 
4 months  a great  advantage  indeea.  I make  no  doubt 
that  the  paane  could  be  pm'chased  from  the  natives 
at  a remunerating  price,  and  that  they  would  get  to 
prefer  so  selling  it,  to  making  that  abominable  com- 
pound, which  they  do  now.  I have  proved  that  paane 
can  be  brought  always  in  all  seasons,  in  the  hot 
sun  or  rainy  weather,  in  the^  land  wind  or  monsoon, 
m miles  in  chatties  on  coolies’  heads,  not  reaching 
me  till  4 p.m.,  and  yet  not  suffer  any  deterioration 
whatever,  and  that  from  it,  however  highly  limed  it 
may  be  a most  superior  quality  of  muscovado  sugar 
can  be  made.  The  weather  is  now  so  very  rainy 
that  I can  do  nothing,  but  when  it  clears  a little, 
I will  try  and  get  some  more  and  make  you  a sample. 
Even  that  excellent  sugar  you  sent  me  deliquesced  con- 
siderably on  the  way,  and  I am  afraid  that  mine, 
beiiiK  still  only  muscovado,  would  do  so  entirely,  still 
I chance  a few  grains  in  this  letter.  Our  experiments 
are  not  yet  sufficient  to  determine  precisely  whether 
bark  or  lime  would  be  used;  but  m consequence 
of  a recent  discovery  I am  inclined  rather  to  the 
latter,  as  there  is  then  no  risk  of  fermentation  tak- 
ing place  This  day  a paper  on  the  subject,  with  sam- 
ples goes  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  whom  I have  requested 
to  have  a full  report  thereon  made  and  sent  to  the 
papers.  I have  little  doubt  they  will  do  so,  and  then 
you  will  see  the  whole  detailed,  as  *far  as  we  have 

am'^curious  to  hear  what  the  Jaffna  planters  say, 
and  if  they  have  tried  it  as  yet  on  any  of  their  bear- 
ing trees  ; also,  if  they  anticipate  that  we  shall  have 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  toddy-drawers.  A friend 
writing  from  India  affirms  that  we  shall  not,  but 
that  any  number  can  be  procured  from  Mysore, 

Tanjore,  &c.  , ■ i i j.  n 

My  brother  has  made  a very  fair  trial  on  two  small 
trees  having  tried  them  2 months,  (7  paales  were  cut 
altogether  on  the  two  trees;  8 might  have  been  cut,  but 
one  was  left  in  the  middle  of  the  experiment,  and  now 
he  is  letting  the  trees  run  to  nuts,  as  a further 
proof,  each  proceeding  paale  was  uniformly  larger 
than  the  one  before,  and  yielded  more  toddy. 

The  last  cut  trees  yielded  the  most.  A paale  will 
run  40  days’  cutting  twice  a day.  With  lime,  the 
toddy  may  be  taken  down  once  in  24  hours,  and 
in  the  evening  the  paale  only  stirred.  The  /i/'iit 
30  days  the  two  trees  yielded  on  an  average 
.S  J pints  each  per  day.  The  second  31  days  they  gave 
4i 

2j7i 

3 > average. 

lint  it  is  a question  whether  the  first  month 
should  lie  counted.  Thus  a tree  seems  to  be  able  to 
acnuirc  as  it  was  a of  giving  toddy;  and  prob- 

alily  llie  more  it  is  cut  the  lietter.  The  panics 
whicli  have  comeoutsincc  liave almndance  of  nuts  now 
on  Die  flower  stems,  adding  tlic  Jtli  for  tlie  paale 
nuts  cut  we  have,  on  the  average  of  the  two  montlis 
iihout  IHO  gallons  per  annum  fiom  a tree,  and  taking 
the  second  month,  over  200  or  rather  exactly  200. 
1 lun  sure  this  is  much  niori!  than  any  one  expected. 
In  gill  tlic  procOHHCH  I Hco  no  (liliiculty  winch 
niav  not  be  overcome,  oi'  rather  which  has  not  been 

c.  vei'cvfitt*,  uutl  vn  the  lirsl  ilcccmbcr  ivc  hope  ty  start, 


with  .'50  trees,  but  that  depends  on  whether  we  can  get 
a certain  pail  made.) 

I have  only  further  to  say  that  if  any  planter  in 
Jaffna  wishes  for  information  or  any  particular  point 
which  I can  afford,  I will  do  my  best  to  afford  it  him. 
I dare  say  they  already  number  among  them  some 
sugar  planters.  I have  a book  by  a Mr.  Whitehouse 
of  Jamaica.  Is  he  any  relation  to  your  son-in-law? 

But  it  is  possible,  as  I am  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
late  discoveries,  &c.,  or  rather  improvements  in  the 
art,  that  something  may  occur,  if  they  really  wish  to 
try  and  if  in  time  for  next  palmyra  season ; if  any- 
one thought  seriously  of  it,  I would  he  willing  to 
come  to  Jaffna  (if  could  get  leave)  and  assist  them 
to  erect  any  works  necessary  or  forward  any  plans 
or  sketches  of  the  same  on  remunerating  me  a trifle  for 
the  loss  of  time.  There  are  some  things  particularly 
needed  by  this  paane  (as  it  seems  now)  rather  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  cane 
juice;  but,  if  any  one  procure  and  boil  some  paane, 
they  will  soon  see  it.  As  our  paane  averages  O'.'i 
Beaume,  there  is  no  fear  but  every  gallon  will  yield 
a pound  of  muscovado  sugar,  and  my  trial  leads  me  to 
think  that  14  lb.  may  be  looked  for.  None  of  my  ex- 
periments have  been  quantitative  ones ; it  cannot  be 
done  in  open  earthen  chatties. 

As  to  the  refining  of  the  J aggery,  it  can  be  done ; and 
I have  done  it,  but  how  much  better  to  act  on  the  raw 
material ! Notwithstanding,  when  the  season  opens, 
I will  ask  you  to  buy  and  send  me  some  for  a trial 
on  a large  scale,  say,  perhaps,  a ton.  I will  advise 
you  of  this. 

Meanwhile,  please  make  this  quite  public.  I shall 
have  no  secrets,  though  of  course  the  practical  part  of 
the  business  can  never  be  explained,  it  must  be  seen  and 
experienced.  The  cost  of  apparatus,  however,  will  not  be 
very  great.  If  any  one  is  going  to  set  about  it  as  I said 
in  time  for  the  palmyras,  they  should  lose  no  time. 

A few  lines  in  acknowledgment  will  be  esteemed  a 
favor.  Please  tell  me  if  the  sample  arrived  at  all 
presentable,  and,  if  so  what  the  sequel  is  priced  at  ? 
If  it  is  really  in  good  condition  when  you  get  it, 
Perhaps  you  would  let  Mr.  Dyke  see  it  ? Perhaps  you 
have  heard  also  something  or  other  new  on  the 
subject  since.  By-the-bye,  you  omit  to  say  which 
sized  baskets  are  sold  300  for  a shilling.  I should  like 
to  know  the  nett  weight  (minus  baskets)  of  a given 
number  of  baskets,  their  size,  and  price.  You  do  say 
8 to  10  baskets  one  pound  weight,  but  not  which  kind 
size  is  here  specified.  We  have  not  got  to  make  such 
good  sugar,  I think  when  Capt.  Reddie  was  here ; this 
is  made  by  a new  process  discovered  lately. 

With  many  thanks,  I remain.  Gentlemen, 
Yoiu’s  faithfully, 

(Signed)  J.  Glanvillb  Tavloe, 
» 

FIXATION  OF  FREE  NITROGEN. 

The  subject  of  nitrogen  in  its  relation  to  vegetation 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  agricultural  chemists, 
more  or  less,  for  nearly  a century,  and  it  is  just  about 
half-a-century  since  a Boussingault  commenced 
experiments  to  determine  whether  plants  did  assimi- 
late the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air — his  conclusions 
being  that  they  did  not. 

Thirty  years  ago  a series  of  experiments  on  the 
same  subject  was  commenced  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
at  Rothamsted,  the  results  of  which  confirmed  those 
of  Boussingault.  The  authors  then  stating  that  in 
view  of  the  evidence  afforded  of  the  non-assimilation 
of  free  nitrogen  by  plants,  when  grown  under  con- 
ditions of  sterilisation  and  of  enclosure,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  several  actual  or  possible  sources 
whence  they  may  derive  combined  nitrogen  should  be 
more  fully  investigated. 

Since  that  time  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the 
nitrogen  of  vegetation  has  continued  to  be  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  and  experimental  enquiry,  both 
at  Rotliamsted  and  elsewhere.  But  during  the  last 
few  years,  however,  the  discussion  has  assumed  a 
somewhat  different  aspect.  The  question  still  is, 
whether  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  an  important 
source  of  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation ; hut  whilst  few 
now  assume  that  green-leaved  or  chlorophyllous 
plants  directly  assimilate  free  nitrogen,  it  is  never- 
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theless  supposed  to  be  brought  under  contribution  in 
various  ways.  Coming  into  combination — by  tiie 
agency  of  electricity,  within  the  soil,  or  within  the 
plant ; or  under  the  influence  of  microorganisms,  or 
of  other  low  forms,  either  within  the  soil  itself,  or 
in  symbiotic  growth  with  a higher  plant. 

In  July  last.  Professor  J.  H.  Gilbert  delivered  a 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester, 
in  continuation  of  a series  on  the  results  of  experi- 
ments at  Rothamsted  with  different  crops,  taking, 
as  his  subject,  the  “Fixation  of  Free  Nitrogen,”  and 
giving  a description  and  some  of  the  numerical  results 
of  experiments  made  at  Rothamsted  in  1888,  a des- 
cription, and  some  illustrations  of  the  growth  in  1890, 
and  also  a brief  account  of  the  experiments  still  in 
progress.  This  lecture,  with  additions,  has  now  been 
published,  and  the  following  abstract  may  be  taken 
as  giving  the  main  conclusions: — 

How  IS  THE  Fixation  of  Nitrogen  to  be 
Expi.ained  '? 

Revising  tlie  whole  of  the  Rothamsted  results 
there  can  be  no  doubt  tliey  are  abundantly  con- 
firmatory of  those  obtained  by  Hellriegel  and  Wilgarth, 
which  are,  that  plants  of  the  gramineous,  the  cheno- 
podiaceous,  the  xiolygonous,  and  the  cruciferous 
families,  depend  on  combined  nitrogen  sup)plied 
within  the  soil ; while  leguminous  xilants  do  not 
depend  entirely  on  such  supjilies.  Also,  that  the 
fact  of  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  in  the  growth  of 
Leguminos®,  under  the  influence  of  suitable  microbe 
infection  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  resulting  nodule 
formation  on  the  roots,  may  be  considered  as  fully 
established.  Although,  as  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Dr. 
Gilbert  admit,  we  must  obviously  know  more  of  the 
nature  and  mode  of  life  of  the  organisms  which  in 
symbiosis  with  the  leguminous  plant  bring  about  the 
fixation  of  free  nitrogen,  before  the  nature  of  the 
action  can  be  understood. 

It  is  a point  of  imxiortance  that  it  should  be  estab- 
lished, as  it  apixiears  to  be,  that  in  the  develoinuent 
of  the  xiarasite,  the  cortex  of  the  root  of  the  host  is 
penetrated,  and  so  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  two — indeed,  a symbiosis — is  set  ux>.  Then  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  nodules  are  very  rich 
in  nitrogen.  So  far  as  the  facts  at  command  go.  it 
would  seem  that,  in  certain  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment, their  dry  substance  may  contain  a much  higher 
Xiorcentage  of  nitrogen  than  that  of  any  x>art  of  the 
growiiig  plant  itpelf  ; and  in  some  cases,  even  higher 
than  in  that  of  the  highly  nitrogenous  leguminous 
seed. 

But  w'hether  or  not  it  may  eventually  be  established 
that  nitrogen  is  fixed  by  microbes  within  the  soil 
indexiendently  of  leguminous  growth,  there  is  evidence 
that  in  soils  and  subsoils  containing  organic  nitrogen, 
lower  organisms  may  serve  the  higher  x’l^its,  by 
taking  up,  or  attacking  and  bringing  into  a more 
readily  available  condition,  combined  nitrogen  not 
otherwise,  or  only  very  slowly,  available  for  the  higher 
Xflants.  For  example,  it  is  probable  that  fungi 
generally  derive  nitrogen  from  organic  nitrogen ; 
and  in  the  case  of  those  of  fairy  rings,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  take  uxi  from  the  soil  organic 
nitrogen,  which  is  not  available  to  the  meadow  xflants, 
and  that,  on  their  decay,  their  nitrogen  becomes 
available  to  the  associated  herbage.  Then  in  the 
case  of  tho  fungjis-niantle  observed  liy  Frank  on  the 
roots  of  certain  trees,  it  may  be  sux^xiosed  that  the 
fungus  takes  up  organic  nitrogen,  and  so  becomes 
the  medium  of  the  supxfly  of  the  soil  nitrogen  to  the 
plant. 

More  xiertinent  still,  is  the  action  of  the  nitrifying 
tu-gamsms  in  rendering  the  organic  nitrogen  of  the 
soil  iind'  subsoil  available  to  the  higher  pli'-nts- 
ft  may  well  bo  supposed,  therefore,  that  there  may 
be  other  cases,  in  which  lower  organisms  may  serve 
the  higher,  by  luinginginto  a more  available  condition 
the  combined  nitrogen  already  existing,  but  in  a com- 
puratively  inprt  state,  in  soils  and  subsoils. 

As  to  tli.o  undoubted  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  in  the 
growth  of  leguniiudus  cr0))s  under  the  inlluence  of 
suitable  microbe  infection,  and  of  the  dcvelopiuent  of 
jiocluics  yii  UiO  ivbts  of  the  x'litnts,  the  alternate 


Beem  to  oe: — 

1.  That  the  plant  is  enalfled,  under  the  conditions 
of  the  synibiosis,  to  fix  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  Its  leaves. 

2.  That  the  organisms  become  distributed  within 
the  soil,  and  there  fix  free  nitrogen,  the  resulting 
nitrogenous  compounds  becoming  available  as  a source 
01  nitrogen  to  the  roots  of  the  liig'her  plants. 

'*■  That  free  nitrogen  is  fixed  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  the  organisms  within  the  nodules 
and  that  the  resulting  nitrogenous  compounds  arc 
absorbed  and  utilised  by  the  host-plant. 

Tlr.  Gilbert  seems  to  think  that  the  balance  of  tlic 
evidenoe  at  xiresent-  at  command  is  iiiuoh  in  favour  of 
the  third  mode  of  explantation. 


Practicae  Importance  of  the  Question. 

In  reprd  to  the  practical  importance  of  the  newly- 
established  source  of  nitrogen  to  the  Leguniiiiosm 
considered  in  its^  bearing  on  the  known  facts  of  agri- 
oiiltiiral  pi-oduction,  and  especially  on  the  question 
ot  the  sources  of  the  nitrogen,  not  only  of  Legu- 
minous crops  themselves,  but  of  croxis  generally  it 
may  be  stated  that  both  agricultural  investigation 
and  direct  vegetation  experiment,  have  clearly  shown 
tliat  Leguminosie  do  take  up  much  soil-nitrogen  and 
at  any  rate,  in  gre.at  part,  as  nitrate.  But  the 
evidence  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  tlie 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  has  been  so  derived,  and  while 
the  blanaoe  of  experimental  evidence  is  against  the 
suxixiosifcion  that  the  higher  xflants  growing  under 
sterilised  conditions  can  assimilate  free  nitrogen- 
it  is  established  that,  at  any  rate , in  the  case  of 
some  leguminous  xflants,  tliey  may  acquire  nitrogen 
coincidently  with  the  develoximeut  on  their  roots  of 
tubei’cnlar  bodies  with  bacteroid  contents;  and  the 
evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  lower 
organisms,  and  not  the  higher  plants,  that  fix  free 
nitrogen.  And  further,  that  w’heii  such  plants  are 
grow'ino-  in  soil  and  subsoil  containing  an  abundance 
ol  combined  nitrogen,  loiver  organisms  may  serve 
the  higher,  at  any  rate,  in  xiart,  by  briiigiii"  the 
already  combined  nitrogen  of  the  soil  and  subsoil 
into  a more  readily  available  condition. 


Summary  and  Conclusion. 


_ There  is  no  evidence  that  the  leguminous  iil-int 
Itself  assimilates  free  nitrogen.  The  evidence  ' nt 
Xiresent  at  command  is  in  favour  of  the  sniiposition 
that  the  observed  gain  is  due  to  the  fixation  of  nitrogen 
in  the  development  of  the  lower  organisms  in  tiio 
root  nodules,  and  that  the  nitrogenous  compounds 
produced  are  taken  up  and  utilised  by  the  leguminous 
plant.  Further,  the  develoximeut  of  the  supposed 
nitrogen-fixmg  bodies  is  obviously  dependent  on  due 
miection  with  organisms  essential  to  tlie  settiim  up 
of  the  symbiotic  life  in  the  particular  leguiiiirious 
plant  to  lie  grown. 

It  seems  pMbable  that,  in  the  growth  in  xiractical 
agriculture  of  leguminous  crops,  such  as  Clover 
Vetches,  Peas,  Beans,  Lucerne,  Ac.,  at  any  rate  some' 
and  in  certian  cases  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
large  amount  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain,  and  of 
the  large  amount  which  they  frequently  leave  as 
nitrogenous  residue  in  the  soil  for  future  croiis  maybe 
due  to  free  nitrogen  so  brought  into  combination  bv 
the  agency  ot  lower  organisms. 

It  has  yet  to  be  determined  under  what  conditions  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the 
crop  will  be  derived— outlie  one  hand  from  nitrot^on 
compounds  within  the  soil,  and  oh  the  other  Rom 
such  fixation. 


fncidentally  the  question  suggests  itself— liow  far 
tlie  failure  ot  red  Clover,  or  of  other  leguminous  crops 
may  be  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  organisms 
necessary  for  nodule  develoximent,  and  for  the  cou- 
sequent_  fixation  of  free  nitrogen,  and  how  far  to  the 
exhaustion  of  combined  nitrogen  in  an  available  con- 
dition, or  of  the  necessary  mineral  constituents  within 
the  range  of  the  plant-roots, 

Assuniiug  itto  be  estabiii^ied  that  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  our  leguminous  crops 
IS  due  to  hxation  under  tlie  conditions  sininoscd.  it  i.s 
obvious  that  such  a fact  will  not  only  serve  to  explain 
the  source  of  tlie  hitherto  unaccoiintcd-for  amount 
the  nitrogen  of  thoyc  crops  thcjiiscvc^^,  hut  it 
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also  aid  the  explanation  of  the  course  of  the  increised 
amount  of  nitrogen  which  other  crops  acquire,  when 
they  are  grown  in  association,  or  in  alternation,  with 
Leguniinosse.  Lastly,  it  will  help  to  explain  the  source 
of  part  of  the  accumulated  comhined  nitrogen  within 
our  soils,  and  the  comparative  slow  exhaustion  of  their 
stores  of  it,  by  cropping,  drainage,  and  in  other  ways. 
— Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

LIBERIAN  COFFEE  REDIVIVUS. 

The  abandonment  of  so  large  a portion  of  the 
coffee  cultivation  of  Ceylon,  India  and  Java  has  left 
Brazil  and  other  states  in  South  America  to  stand 
almost  alone  in  supplying  the  consuming  markets  of 
the  world.  At  the  present  moment  stocks  in  Europe 
are  unprecedently  low,  and  the  visible  supply  for 
the  future  is  altogether  inadequate  for  ordinary  con- 
sumption. Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  value  of  coffee  is  very  much 
enhanced,  and  that  certain  qualities  which  a few 
years  ago  were  considered  of  little  value  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  better  kinds,  whilst  these  latter 
have  risen  in  price  above  all  precedent,  Liberian 
coffee,  which  used  to  fetch  some  R25  per  cwt.  less 
than  coffee  Arabica,  has  now  touched  100s,  and  at- 
tention is  naturally  drawn  to  its  cultivation.  Li- 
berian coffee  was  first  introduced  into  Ceylon  and 
grown  more  as  a curiosity  than  anything  else  ; but, 
as  leaf-disease  began  to  affect  the  estates  worse  and 
worse  every  year,  great  hopes  were  entertained  that 
the  new  and  sturdy  variety  was  destined  to  revive 
the  fortunes  of  the  planters.  From  one  cause  or 
another  Liberian  coffee  did  not  turn  out  a success 
at  first— in  fact,  too  much  was  expected  of  it.  It 
■vvas  planted  in  unsuitable  soils  and  unpropitious 
climates ; it  was  slow  of  growth  ; the  crop  would 
not  ripen ; when  it  did  ripen  it  wouldn’t  pulp ; and 
when  it  was  eventually  cleaned  and  sent  to  market 
it  fetched  a very  low  price  compared  with  the  ordin- 
ary produce  of  the  estates.  Finally  it  was  found 
that  the  Liberian  trees  were  quite  as  badly  affected 
by  leaf-disease  and  green  bug  as  the  other  variety— 
indeed,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  green  bug 
was  introduced  into  Ceylon  with  the  Liberian  plants. 
The  great  disaster  which  overv/helmed  our  planters 
finally  put  an  end  to  most  of  the  experiments  in 
planting  Liberian  coffee ; and  the  cultivation,  though 
a little  is  still  in  existence,  wa,s  practically  aban- 
doned. In  the  meantime,  however,  Ceylon  planters 
had  taken  the  plant  with  them  to  the  Straits 
Hettlements,  and  commencement  was  made  in  J ohore; 
the  cultivation  being  afterwards  extended  to  Sungei 
Ujong,  Selangor,  and  Perak.  Just  at  the  time  when 
the  demand  for  coffee  has  so  largely  increased,  these 
estates  are  coming  into  bearing  and  showing  large 
profits,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  certain  proper- 
ties belonging  to  Messrs.  Hill  and  Rathbone  are 
bearing  at  the  rate  of  8 cwts.  to  11  cwts,  per  acre. 
These  figures,  appearing  some  s[x  or  seven  months 
ago  in  the  Straits  papers,  were  promptly  challenged 
by  one  or  more  old  resident  planters,  but  the  proprie- 
tors succeeded  in  proving  that  they  were  correct.  If 
was  however  expiained  that  these  crops  were  ob- 
tained by  the  help  of  manure,  and  though,  as  re- 
regards statistics,  there  was  no  necessity  to  go 
further  into  the  matter.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Rathbone 
went  out  of  their  way  to  show  how  fully  they  were  justi- 
fied in  manuring  such  young  coffee  in  order  to  take 
tlie  greatest  possible  advantage  of  the  high  prices 
at  jiresent  ruling  in  the  home  markets.  We  quote 
particulars  of  crops  and  acreage  of  four  of  the 
))roperties.  Of  the  two  states  in  Sungei  Ujong  we 
personally  know  nothing ; but  wo  have  been  told 
that  they  are  really  magnificent  little  properties,  and, 
II.H  the  two  total  only  110  acres,  it  can  easily  bo 
understood  they  can  be  kept  in  first-rate  order  and 
made  to  bear  almost  anything.  Welds  Hill  estate 
and  Hatu  Cave  estate  we  have  seen  for  ourselves. 
Welds  Hill  is  within  a eoiiplo  of  miles  of  the  town 
of  Kuala  Jmmpur,  and  is  a very  fine  little  property, 
f.ike  the  others  it  has  hfien  manured;  hut,  liaving 
been  idanted  too  close,  the  trees  have  hardly  got 
fair  j/lav.  'I'he  outturn  of  H cwt.  an  acre  is  certainly 
very  good,  but,  from  the  appearauee  of  the  estate, 


it  should  be  capable  of  better  thiims  unless  of  course 
the  trees  are  too  crowded.  The  Batu  Cave  estate 
is  a mere  garden  at  the  foot  of  immense  rugged 
limestone  rocks.  The  soil  is  magnificent  highly 
charged  with  lime,  and  can  be  made  to  bear  any- 
thing, being  only  11  acres  in  extent.  In  less  favour- 
able localities  in  Ceylon,  and  under  adverse  circum- 
stances  of  labor  and  climate,  we  have  seen  24  cwt. 
an  acre  taken  off  a field  of  16  acres.  There  are 
several  planters  who  have  elected  to  take  compara- 
tively inferior  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kuala 
Lumpur,  and  are  planting  it  up  avowedly  with  the 
intention  of  manuring  and  taking  advantage,  not 
only  of  the  high  prices,  but  of  the  facilities  afforded 
them  by  the  railway  froniKuala  Lumpur  to  the  coast. 
Had  they  chosen  they  could  have  gone  further  in- 
land and  taken  up  better  soil.  These  crops  then 
which  seem,  and  in  reality  are,  so  large,  have  been 
to  a great  extent  produced  by  the  help  of  manure, 
whilst  the  trees  are  very  young,  and  consequently 
must  not  be  taken  as  the  standard  from  which  to 
calculate  what  Liberian  coffee  will  do  in  the  ordinary 
soil  of  the  country  and  with  ordinary  cultivation. 
The  greater  number  of  estates  now  in  Johore 
would  shew  very  poor  returns  ; in  fact,  some  of 
them  have  been  extremely  disappointing.  The 
soil  undoubtedly  is  very  poor  ; and,  wherever  plan- 
tations are  made  on  better  soil,  the  result  which 
might  confidently  be  looked  forward  to  would  be 
better  than  those  of  the  old  Johore  estates,  whilst 
a similar  liberal  outlay  would  no  doubt  produce 
similar  results  to  those  from  the  estates  in  Selangor 
and  Sungei  Ujong.— Local  “Times” 


Prunes  in  California, — There  is  money  in  prunes 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  fruit,  except  oranges 
Last  season  a ten-acre  plot  in  Pomona  (Cal.) 
brought  a gross  return  of  £1,583  or  nearly  £166 
per  acre.  The  market  for  dried  prunes  is  the 
surest  of  all.  The  demand  is  not  likely  to  be 
reached  for  the  next  20  years. — Mildura  Cultivator. 

The  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  Committee  is  still 
busy  O'er  many  things;  Agencies  and  exhibition 
not  being  the  least  of  its  objects  of  attention. 
We  cannot  see  how  the  business  in  hand  can  per- 
mit of  ariy  reduction  of  subscription  at  least  this 
year ; but  we  suppose  the  Fund  is  not  to  be  continued 
for  ever  or  beyond  a certain  date;  for,  the  day  is 
surely  coming  when  the  virtues  of  Ceylon  tea  will 
be  fully  understood  from  the  Arctic  to  the  An- 
tartio  pole  ai  d from  China  to  Peru  ; and  then  th§ 
Kandy  Committee  will  sing  “ We  have  got  no 
work  to  do.” 

A Rich  DiepovEitit  of  opals  of  a finer  quality 
than  those  of  Mexico  is  just  reported  from  Moscow 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  U.S.,  dose  to  the 
Idaho  Railway.  They  were  found  by  some  labourers 
while  digging  a well  in  a wheat  field,  the  mother 
rock  being  a basalt  wacke.  Opal  is  an  amorphous 
hydrated  silica,  and  is  deposited  from  water.  The 
finest  specimens  of  the  gem  or  precious  opal  ceme 
from  Hungary,  but  those  of  Mexico  are  very  fine. 
The  fire  opal  of  Eimapau,  in  Mexico,  is  transparent 
and  of  a deep  red,  being  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron. 
Small  veins  of  opal  have  been  found  in  several 
parts  of  the  United  States.— E.  Mail,  Maroh  26. 

Vines. — Among  the  curiosities  of  the  California 
grape  region  is  a vineyard  that  may  well  be  called 
the  smallest  in  the  world  as  regards  the  number 
of  vines,  for  it  has  but  one  vino.  This  is  a most 
remarkable  one,  however,  for  its  branches  extend 
over  a space  of  12,000  feet,  the  cane  being  a foot 
in  diameter.  This  extraordinary  vine  is  over  seventy 
years  old,  and  was  grown  from  an  old  Mission 
cutting  by  a Mexican  woman.  It  has  borne  grapes 
every  year  since  it  was  two  years  old,  and  is  good 
now,  they  say,  for  six  tons  of  grapes  a year. 
Clusters  weighing  seven  pounds  have  been  picked 
from  this  ancient  relic  of  the  Mission  days. — 
Mildura  Cultivator, 
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MINES  AND  MINING-  IN  CEYLON. 

Wo  think  our  exposure  the  other  day  of  the 
attempt  to  depreciate  the  value  of  our  Gemming 
Industry  was  justifiable  and  satisfactory.  We  arc 
as  anxious  to  get  at  the  truth  as  any  “ roving 
correspondent”  of  our  Indian  contemporaries,  and 
we  are  equally  desirous  to  avoid  exaggeration. 
But  wo  cannot  possibly  understand  how  the  total 
gross  returns  from  an  industry,  enterprise  or 
speculation  which  calls  forth  the  energies  of  20,000 
able-bodied  Sinhalese,  can  be  put  down  at  no 
more  than  £10,000  per  annum.  Even  if  it  be  said 
that  the  20,000  natives  do  not  work  all  the  year 
round,  but  only  at  certain  seasons,  and  that  many 
of  them,  failing  success  in  gemming,  fall  back  on 
their  relatives  and  village  resources  for  means  of 
support;  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  so  great  a number 
not  simply  in  Sabaragamuwa  but  in  the  Southern 
Province  would  continue  to  labour  in  gem  pits — 
work  extremely  trying  under  any  circumstances  — 
or  even  in  surface  work,  for  an  average  return  of 
not  more  than  live  rupees  per  head  per  annum. 
On  the  whole,  we  consider  our  estimate  of  fifty 
rupees  a very  moderate  one. 

But  our  object  today  is  not  to  extend  discussion 
which  has  already  so  fully  occupied  our  columns 
in  reference  to  Gems  and  Gemming  ; but  rather 
to  call  attention  to  the  other  great  branch  of  our  local 
mining  enterprise,  namely  the  digging  and  export 
of  Plumbago.  Of  the  gross  returns  from  this 
industry  there  is  not  room  for  the  slightest  doubt 
or  inaccuracy.  Every  hundred-weight,  we  may 
almost  say  every  pound  is  exported.  The  rise 
and  progress  ol  this  great  native  industry  in  our 
midst  has  been  very  remarkable.  Going  back  forty 
years,  we  find  an  export  of  no  more  than  23,823 
cwt.  in  18.50,  and  we  give  the  decennial  exports 


to  show  tha 

rate  of  progress 

Export  of  Fiumbago. 

1850 

...  owt.  23,833 

1860 

„ 75,660 

1870 

„ 85.210 

1880 

„ 208,738 

1890 

„ 385.751 

It  was  DO  wonder  therefore  that  “ plumbago  ” 
mining  alter  the  primitive  native  fashion  should 
attract  the  attention  of  Mr,  Barrington  Brown 
when  in  our  midst.  Whatever  difficulty  he 
experienced  in  collecting  correct  infurma- 
tion  for  his  principals  in  respect  of  “ gems,” 
he  could  have  no  difficulty  about  plumbago. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  call  it  our  only 
mineral  of  “commercial  importance.”  Apart  from 
gems,  this  will  no  longer  be  correct,  for  the  export 
of  “ mica”  is  beginning  to  make  some  show.  But 
the  great  demand  for  Ceylon  plumbago  for  crucible 
purposes,  has  made  the  industry  one  of  first-class 
importance.  Mr.  Barrington-Brown  did  not  fail 
to  see  this,  or  to  note  the  practical  monopioly 
which  this  Colony  has  of  the  supply.  And 
yet  he  found  that  in  oonueclion  with  the  indus- 
try, no  modern  mining  appliances,  the  results  of 
English  skill  and  invention,  had  been  applied.  A 
few  natives,  it  is  uue,  use  pumps;  but  ouly  after 
a primitive  fashion.  On  this  part  of  his  mission, 
the  expert  was  able  to  report  with  confidence. 
Ho  visited  a large  number  ol  plumbago  mines, 
and  carefully  inspected  those  which  had  been  got 
on  lease,  or  purchased  for  his  Syndicate,  and  in 
nearly  every  case  he  was  able  tj  show  how  in- 
adequate was  the  native  mode  of  working — how 
when  mines  got  to  a certain  depth,  ihu  aid  of 
capital  and  skill  became  indispensablo  in  order 
to  free  the  pits  from  water,  and  how  oonscquontly 
the  works  are  not  prosecuted  as  they  might  be 
by  European  Companies  in  ocmm.uid  of  capital. 
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In  one  case,  Mr.  Barrington  Brown  illustrated  the 
primitive  way  in  which  things  were  being  done. 
There  was  a boiler  led  from  a tank  supplied 
with  water  by  two  men  who  hoisted  it  frorn  a 
stream,  and  a Sinhalese  watchmaker  had  arrived 
to  reyrair  the  pumps.  In  this  he  failed  and  the 
water  in  the  pits  rose  to  within,  12  feet  of  the 
surface.  All  the  time  there  was  a large 
Etream  flowing  close  by  which  could  have 
driven  a waterwheel  giving  power  to  the  pumps  ! 
Scientifically  worked,  the  ‘expert”  felt  sure 
that  the  plumbago  properties  secured  by  his 
Syndioata  would  prove  very  profitable.  On  this 
opinion,  the  London  promoters  have  acted,  setrding 
out  an  English  mining  engineer  and  a supply  of 
pumps  to  erect  on  some  of  their  properties  in  the 
Ktiluiara  distiict.  The  result  of-  his  operations 
will,  no  doubt,  be  seen  erelong  ; but  meantime,  we 
cannot  help  once  more  expressing  regret  that  the 
Syndicate  did  not  see  their  way  to  send  back  Mr, 
Barrington  Brown  with  power  and  means  to 
direct  opeiationa  in  reepeet  of  both  gem  and 
plumbago  mines  in  correspondence  with  his  very 
practical  and  valuable  Iteport.  Until  this  is  done, 
wo  can  scarcely  feel  that  justice  has  been  dorio 
to  local  mining  industries  and  a fair  test  applied 
to  their  value  and  prospects  of  development. 

■ ■■..-,^■1 

LETTERS  EROM  JAMAICA. 

JAMAIOA  nxUlBITION— I PENTN'G  CEliEiVIONY  — TUB  BUICD- 
ING  AND  EXHIBITS— inB  RECIiPITON  OF  PUINCB  OEOIiGE 
OF  WALES — THE  FEs'l  IVI  l IBS —LEGISLATIVE  SESSION — 
POOH  CHOPS  uN  THE  SLUE  MOUNTAINS. 

Per  Paekat  of  10th  March. 
Itisegaina  long  time  since  I addressed  you, 
and  I must  apologize  for  not  having  ere  this 
sent  you  au  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
Jamaica  Exhibition  ; but  as  you  exchange 
wiili  our  local  Gleaner  newspaper,  you  will  no 
doubt,  ere  you  get  this,  have  received  a copy  with 
particulars  of  the  opening  ceremony  which  proved  a 
great  success,  so  that  our  energetic  and  hard-work- 
ing Governor  Sir  Henry  Blake  was  well  rewarded 
for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  bringing  about  this 
success.  Praise  must  also  bo  awarded  to  ail 
concerned  in  the  planning  and  erection  of  the 
building  which  is  a very  pic'.uresque  edifice,  and 
causes  regret  that  being  of  woo.t  it  cannot  be 
permanent  ; and  though  it  would  be  a grand 
thing  for  the  town  of  Kingston  to  take  it  over,  and 
keep  it  up  es  a sort  of  “ Crystal  Palace,”  I leain  the 
owner  of  the  land  declines  to  sell,  so  it  is  feared  that 
unless  matters  can  bo  arranged  the  builctmg  must 
come  down  and  ba  sold  as  second-hand  lumber, 
wliich  will  bo  rathir  a melancholy  termination  of 
the  affair. 

TTie  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  27th  January  by 
Prince  George  ol  Wales  as  representative  ot  the 
Qui-eii,  his  grandmother,  and  his  father  the  Prince 
01  Wales,  and  very  well  he  acquitted  himself,  won 
great  popularity;  and  was  most  warmly  greeted  and 
received  by  tha  people  who  turned  out  in  thousands 
to  see  him,  the  occasion  having  been  made  a publio 
holiday.  On  the  dais  was  a large  gathering  of  our 
Jamaica  notables  ; and  also  the  Earl  of  Bosse,  and 
oTurdistiuguisli.d  visitors  from  Kmg'sHcuse, friends 
of  our  Governor  who  had  been  invited  to  Jamaica 
for  the  Kxhibition.  The  B shop  of  Jamaica  read  a 
very  apiropriale  dedicaLoa  prayer,  and  tha  choir 
sang  “God  save  the  Queen,”  “uod  bless  thePrincoof 
Wales”  and  a hymn  suitable  to  the  oecas  on  : after 
the  pr  esentation  of  the  address  the  Governor  asked 
Prince  George  to  deolaietho  cxhibiiioii  open,  and  Jio 
moreover  made  a vory  nice  speech.  The  aisles  of 
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the  buildiag  were  lined  by  the  police,  and  Kingston 
volunteers,  and  some  7,000  people  passed  the 
turnstiles  on  the  opening  day,  the  entrance  fee, 
except  for  season  ticket  holders,  being  7a  6d  up  to 
4 o’clock. 

The  building  is  in  Moorish  style,  the  idea,  I believe, 
being  taken  from  the  Glasgow  exhibition.  There  is 
a central  dome,  and  small  minarets  at  the  oorners  : 
there  are  aisles  and  ga'leries,  and  the  effect  within 
is  very  pleasing,  and  the  various  courts  were  very 
fairly  complete  on  the  opening  day.  In  the  grounds 
there  is  s,nannexe  chiefly  filled  withCanadian  exhibits, 
That  large  country  is  the  principal  exhibitor;  most  of 
the  West  India  Islands  are  also  represented,  but 
there  are  not  many  American  exhibits,  as  “ Uncle 
Sam  ” took  umbrage  because  he  was  not  offi- 
cially asked  to  partake  in  the  Exhibition,  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  customary  notification  sent 
alike  to  all  countries  and  nations  that  an  Exhibition 
was  to  be  held  in  Jamaica  in  January.  Of  course 
there  are  several  English  exhibits,  and  also  many 
foreign  ones,  so  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Jamaica  Exhibition  will  make  Jamaica  more  exten- 
sively known  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  it  is 
hoped  it  may  be  the  means  of  extending  and 
reviving  our  commerce,  for  Jamaica  is  neither 
quite  defunct  or  asleep  as  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  case.  Neither  is  it  the  hotbed  of  yellow  fever 
so  that  it  need  no  longer  be  supposed  that  a person 
going  out  to  Jamaica,  is  sure  to  find  a grave 
there,  any  more  than  a Jamaican  visiting  England 
is  bound  to  die  of  consumption  or  scarlet  fever. 
It  was  unhealthy  over-crowded  Barracks,  many 
close  to  malarial  swamps,  the  drinking  of  new  Bum, 
and  general  fast  living  that  helped  to  decimate  our 
troops  in  “old  time"  days;  for  now  the  military 
mortality  in  Jamaica  can  I believe  be  very  favour- 
ably compared  with  other  Colonies  and  stations  of 
that  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

There  is  an  Art  Pavilion  in  which  many 
very  pretty  and  artistic  pictures  are  exhibited. 
There  is  also  a Model  Dairy  for  showing  people 
how  butter  is  made,  but  though  Jamaica 
abounds  in  horned  stock,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  get  sufiSoieut  milk  to  work  the  Dairy  properly, 
cows  on  the  many  “Pens"  being  kept  not  for 
their  milk  but  for  the  rearing  of  stock,  so  that  very 
few  are  milked,  and  they  consequently  get  very  wild 
and  have  to  have  their  legs  tied  or  to  be  thrown 
down  before  any  milk  can  be  got  from  them.  There 
is  a potter  from  Doulton’s;  a shed  for  machi- 
nery in  motion  ; there  are  models  of  settlers’  huts, 
and  some  Caribs  have  been  sent  over  from  St. 
Vincent  who  work  at  their  basket-making,  etc.  There 
is  also  a theatre  in  which  an  English  Dramatic 
and  Variety  Company  performs  a panorama  showing 
Canadian  views  by  lime-light,  one  or  two  shows, 
a maze,  a shooting  gallery,  and  a large  steam 
“merry  go  lound  ’’  which  is  very  largely  patronized 
by  the  young  daikies  of  both  sexes.  The  band  of 
the  1st  West  and  of  the  Kingston  Volunteers 
discourses  sweet  music  at  intervals,  and  there  is  a 
very  good  display  of  fireworks  on  Wednesdays  and 
yuiurdays.  Meesrs  Lascelles,  de  Mercado  & Co. 
have  a pavilion  of  their  own  for  their  special 
exhibits,  and  Aston  Gardner  & Co.  have  an  ex- 
cellent refreshment  room,  and  besides  there  is  a 
restaurant  within  the  building  “ run  and  bossed  ’’ 
by  a Yankee.  The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity, 
but  was  at  first  somewhat  a failure.  Tramcars 
bring  the  people  close  up  to  the  building,  and  the 
entrance  is  only  Is.  and  I should  think  later  on  will 
bo  reduced  to  Od  as  an  inducement  ti  more  of  the 
people  from  the  country  to  come  to  town  and  bo 
educated  by  a slight  they  arc  never  likely  to  see 
again  during  their  lives. 

Kingston  was  in  gala  dress  tor  the  reception  of 


Prince  George  ; triumphal  arches  were  erected  along 
the  route  taken  to  King’s  House,  and  an  address 
was  presented  at  tbe  Town  Hall;  several  vessels  of 
war  of  the  West  India  Squadron  were  in  harbour 
including  the  Admiral’s  ship  the  “Bellerophon,”  and 
the  Prince's  despatch  vessel  the  “Thrush."  There 
were  also  one  large  Russian  man.of-war,  and  two 
Spanish  guoboats,  so  that  the  consumption  of 
powder  in  various  salutes  was  rather  extensive.  One 
thing  to  be  missed  w'as  that  none  of  the  Governors 
of  the  other  Islands  accepted  Sir  Henry  Blake’s 
invitation  to  be  present : it  would  have  added  to  the 
importance  of  the  opening  ceremony,  nevertheless, 
it  was  a great  success  far  greater,  I fancy,  than  was 
generally  anticipated. 

The  Governor  gave  two  balls  one  in  honor  of 
Prince  George  and  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition, 
when  the  new  ball-room  was  used  for  the  first 
time ; the  second  the  week  after  was  a fancy 
dress  ball  which  also  was  a most  brilliant 
success.  The  Governor  was  dressed  very 
handsomely  and  appropriately  as  Christopher 
Columbus  and  Lady  Blake  as  Isabella  of  Spain  : 
the  costumes  were  copied  from  old  pictures  at  Mad- 
rid. Besides  these,  there  were  very  many  handsome 
and  pretty  costumes  ; and  the  variety  was  great  and 
the  whole  scene  very  bright  and  picturesque.  Your 
humble  servant  appeared  as  “ Santa  Claus  ” alias 
“old  Father  Christmas,”  and  was  complimented  on 
his  appropriate  costume,  and  Dr.  Plaxton  was  simply 
perfect  as  an  African  slave  driver  and  dealer;  he  was 
the  most  observed  of  all,  for  it  was  a real  costume 
purchased  on  the  Coast  by  an  officer  of  the  West 
Indian  Regiment  and  lent  for  the  occasion.  Besides 
the  balls,  there  were  races  at  Cumberland  Pen, 
cricket  and  polo,  in  the  latter  of  which  Prince  George 
took  part  ; and  it  will  be  many  a long  day  before 
the  Kiiigstoniaiis’  see  the  like  again. 

Our  Legislative  Council  is  now  in  session,  and 
have  to  pass  many  important  laws.  The  Governor’s 
opening  speech  disclose  a most  satisfactory  state 
of  aSairs,  and  there  will  be  money  in  hand  to  carry 
out  the  building  of  bridges  and  improvement  of 
roads. 

As  regards  crop  it  is  very  backward  this  year  in 
the  Blue  Mountains  , and  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  properties  is  not  expected  to  be  a large  yield. 
We  have  had  rather  a wet  February,  which  is  unusual, 
it  being,  as  in  Ceylon,  generally  the  driest  month 
in  the  year.  W.  S. 

CEYLON'S  EXAMPLE  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  IN 
SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

The  following  is  from  tbe  Indian  Agriculturist : — 
“There  appears  to  be  some  prospect  of  a general  in- 
crease of  tea  cultivation  io  the  tYvnaad.  The  fact 
that  this  district,  has  been  left  so  far  behind  in  too 
race  with  Northern  India  oud  Coylon  is  attributed 
by  a local  apologist  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  fac- 
tories for  the  treatment  of  the  leaf.  It  is  proposed  now 
to  start  a number  of  factories  as  joint  stock  companies 
and  work  them  on  the  Oeylou  system,  by  which  a fixed 
charge  of  say  two  annas  per  pound  is  allowed  for  wear 
and  tear  of  machiuery  and  profit  to  the  manufacturer, 
while  a further  charge  is  made  for  absolute  cost  of  ma- 
rufacture,  p.Hcking,  transport,  etc.,  including  insurance 
au'l  all  home  charges.  The  average  price  of  tea  per 
puui  d ruling  in  the  London  market  is  calculated  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange,  and  the  planter  obtains  this 
sum,  less  tbe  fixed  charges  cf  the  factory.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  system  it  is  thought  that  the  cultivation 
of  tea  iray  become  profi'able  on  many  small  estates 
whoro  the  treatment  of  the  leaf  by  hand  is  now  out  of 
the  question  as  a commercial  undertaking." 
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A COMPLIMENT  TO  A COLOMBO  FIKAI. 

la  an  article  dealing  with  this  same  subject 
the  Madras  Tivies  Bays; — “The  liir;;e  fields  of  tea 
now  planted  m the  Ouohttrlouy  V*lle3’,  with  the 
eplendid  factory  lately  erected  there  by  Messrs. 
Walker  k,  Co.  of  Ceylon,  and  the  cheap  coat  of 
manufacture  which  this  working  on  a large  scale 
demonstrates,  has  created  a geueral  stir,  aided  by 
the  very  succesaful  pianling  of  Mr.  Puuuett  at  Pun- 
dalur,  whose  forty  acres  of  tci  by  the  side  of  the 
main  road  attract  the  attention  of  all  passers.  But 
the  initial  difficulty  still  re  mains  how  to  dispose  of  the 
leaf  where  no  factory  has  been  eslabli&hed  to  buy  at  a 
fair  price.” 



A WELCOME  BACK 

has  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Thos.  Dickson,  junior, 
who  left  us  about  a year  ago  and  in  the  interval 
has  voyaged  or  travelled  (ohielly  in  Anrerica)  some 
27,(100  miles.  Mr.  Dickson’s  contributions  to  our 
Literary  lieyister  have  been  read  with  much  in- 
terest  and  we  are  glad  to  say  there  are  more  to 
follow.  Mr.  Dickson  has  wandered  over  the 
American  continent  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  from  New  Orleans  to  Toronto.  In  the 
last-mentioned  Canadian  town,  he  found  large 
quantities  of  Ceylon  tea  in  godowns,  the  brand  of 
“ Wangie  oya  ’’  being  prominent.  In  New  Orleans 
again  he  found  Oeylon  tea  drunk  regularly  at  the 
oldest  club  in  the  town  and  he  had  the  felicily 
of  being  introduced  as  the  maker  of  the  tea,  it 
being  from  Lebanon  estate.  The  New  Orleanists 
received  the  Ceylon  planter  with  princely  hospitality, 
Mr.  Dickson  was  also,  as  a shareholder,  entertained 
in  New  Y^otk  by  the  Directors  of  the  Ceylon  Tea 
Planters’  Company  and  heformed  the  highest  opinion 
of  Messrs.  Watson  & Farr  (a  firm  of  such  high 
repute  that  it  is  an  honour  to  Ceylon  to  have  their 
names  as  promoters  of  her  tea)  and  also  of  Mr. 
Elwood  May.  The  place  Mr.  Dickson  was  most 
tempted  to  stay  in  was  the  vine  and  fruit 
growing  district  of  California  where  with  irrigation 
they  seem  able  to  grow  anything  and  have  besides  a 
delightful  climate.  Mr.  Dickson  returns  to  the 
charge  of  the  Lebanon  group  of  tea  plantations. 



THE  AMSTERDAM  MARKET. 

Amsterdam,  March  18. 

Cinchona  Bark, — The  pales  which  will  take  place 
in  Amsterdam  on  April  2acl,  1891,  consists  of  0,405 
bales,  996  cases  (about  599  tons),  divided  as  follows  ; — 
Java  bark  ; From  Government  plantations  429  bales, 
29  cases,  about  41  tons ; from  private  plautations, 
5 1)76  bales,  965  cases,  about  553  tons.  Sumatra  bark  ; 
2 cases,  about  5 owt.  Druggists’  Bark  : Succirubra 
quills,  704  cases  plus  2 oases  Sumatra;  broken  quills 
and  chips,  644  bales  18  cases  ; root,  170  bales,  .35  cases. 
Calisaya  quills  40  cases;  root  Shales;  C.  Schuhkraift 
quills  27  oases.  Lancifolia  quills  72  cases;  broken 
quills  and  chips  31  bales,  15  cases  ; root  21  bales. 
Manufacturing  Bark  : Ledgeriana  quills  69  erses  ; 
broken  quills  and  chips  3,655  bales,  1 case  ; root  1,161 
bales.  Hybrids  quills  10  cases ; broken  quills  and 
chips  536  bales,  3 cases  ; root  136  bales.  Officinalis 
broken  quills  and  chips  13  baler^  Total,  6,405  bahs, 
994  cases  Java  bark  ; 2 oases  Sumatra  (druggists’ bark.) 
— Chemist  and  Lruffyist. 

■ ♦ 

PRECIOUS  STONES  AND  FIIOS- 
ITIORI'ISCENCE, 

Substances  which  are  phopphoresoeut  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  glow  wiffi  the  greatest  brilliancy 
when  submitted  to  the  negative  discharge  in  highly 
attenuated  gases.  Canton’s  phosphorus  shines  with  all 
the  splendour  induced  by  strong  sunshine.  Under  the 
same  ciroumstancea  the  diamond,  especially,  that  from 
the  South  African  fields,  phospboresceg  with  a brillian 
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light  blue  colour,  Diamonds  from  other  localities 
were  found  by  Mr.  Crookes  to  shine  with  all  varieties 
of  colour,  suoh  as  bright  blue,  pale  blue,  apricot,  red, 
.lellowish  green,  orange  and  bright  green.  A green 
diamond  when  phosphorescing  in  agood  vacuum  gave  out 
almost  as  much  light  as  a oamlte,  and  the  different 
faces  of  the  naturally  crystallised  gems  were  fouud  to 
glow  with  different  shades  of  colour.  The  ruby,  which 
is  practically  almost  pure  alumina,  phosphoresces  with 
a rich  full  red.  A number  of  rough  rubies  in  a high 
vacuum  glow,  when  the  molecular  discharge  plays  upon 
them,  as  if  they  were  red-hot,  and  with  an  illuminating 
effect  almost  equal  \o  that!  of  the  diamond  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  colour  of  the  ruby  has  apparently 
iitt'e  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  phenomenon  ; pure 
white  alumina,  rubies  of  a pale  reddish-yellow,  and 
gems  of  the  “pigeon's  blood”  colour,  all  emit  praoti 
rally  the  same  deep  rod  glow.  The  artificial  rubies  0 
Messrs.  Fremy  & Feill,  which  ate  of  the  same  chemica 
nature  as  the  natural  stone,  behave  in  precisely  th 
same  way  when  subjected  to  the  discharge  in  a tuffici 
cntly  high  vacuum,  showing  that  in  this  as  in  all  otho 
respects  the  natural  aud  artificial  rubies  are  identiaa 
in  character.  The  sapphire,  however,  which  in  ohemicae 
composition  differs  but  slightly  if  at  all,  from  the  rubyr 
gives  out  a bluish-grey  bgbt,  whilst  the  emerald  glow 
with  a fine  crimeou-red  colour. — 6'oocl  Words. 

RAiNEAi.r.  RegisthxVtion  IX  India.' — From  a 
Government  resolution  we  quote  as  follows  : — 

With  reg'ird  to  the  necessity  for  the  defiuition  of  a 
“rany  day,”  the  Meteorological  Reporter  remark  that 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary to  know  the  total  amount  of  rain,  but  also  the 
character  of  the  rainfall.  It  is  evident  that  a rainfall 
of  20  inches  during  a given  period  in  two  or  three  cy- 
clonic downpours  might  be  destructive  to  the  crops, 
whilst  the  tame  amount  occurring  as  frequent  moderate 
showers  in  the  same  period  might  be  beneficial  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  only  fairly  satGfnctory  way  of  dig. 
criminating  the  character  of  the  fail  is  by  comparing 
the  actual  number  of  rainy  days  with  the  normal  num- 
ber, and  the  slarting  point  for  such  a compiriS'ju  will 
be  a suitable  definition  of  a raiuy  day.  The  ileteoro- 
logical  Departments  of  other  c>  untrie.s  have  generally 
adopted  a rainfall  of  'OF'  or  upwards  in  twenty-four 
hours  as  d'  fining  a rainy  day,  and  this  has  been  followed 
iu  the  annual  reports  on  the  Meteorology  of  India.  A 
fall  of  01"  however  appears  to  be  too  small  to  be  of 
any  value  for  agricultural  purposes  in  this  country. 
The  knowledge  of  such  a fall  m'ght  be  a u.s.ful 
indication  of  the  prevalence  of  cloudy  weather  which 
is  some  times  very  desirable  for  the  crops  at  cer- 
tain periods.  But  the  comparison  usually  desired 
appears  to  be  between  the  actual  number  cf  days 
on  which  useful  or  heavy  rain  fell  and  the  normal 
number  of  such  rainy  days;  and  the  Government  of 
luidia  concurs  with  the  Meteoiologicsl  Reporter  that  a 
fall  cf  ■ 1"  (one-tenth  of  an  inch)  iu  twenty-four  hours 
will  be  the  most  convenient  and  suitable  definition. 

The  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  rainfall 
registration  which  have  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  may  now  be  summarized.  1st. — That  a, 
common  hour  for  rcgisl ratio.”,  viz.,  8 a.  m.,  and  a 
common  rainfall  week  ending  on  Saturday  8 a m. 
should  be  adopted  in  the  whole  of  India.  2nd. — That 
all  rain  gauges  should  be  systematically  inspected,  the 
services  of  ibe  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  being  utilized  for  supervision  of  the 
duty  of  inspection  wherever  this  is  considered  desir- 
able. 3rd. — That  Sy men’s  rain  gauges,  tested  by  the 
Meteorological  Department,  should  be  the  onij'  des- 
cription of  gauge  used.  4th. — That  monthly  returns 
of  raiDlaU  be  published  by  each  local  Government,  of 
which  copies  would  be  found  together  and  issued  as 
an  annual  volume  by  the  Imperial  Meteorological 
Department.  5th  — That  the  Imperial  Meteorological 
Department  should  adopt  a fired  division  of  the  year 
into  four  periods  corresponding  with  the  periods  of 
general  rainfall  for  purposes  of  comparison.  6th. — 
That  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  number  of 
rainy  days  a fall  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  aud  upward^ 
be  taken  to  denote  a rainy  day, 
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QUlIsJ^XE. 


To  Dr.  Kinp;  of  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Gardena, 
in  his  capacity  of  Chief  Bupf  rinlecdent  of  the 
Bengal  Cinchona  Plantations,  I arn  indebted  for  a 
Epeciiiien  of 

THE  SULPHATE  01'  QUININE 

manufactured  at  Mungpoo  by  my  good  and  able 
friend,  Mr,  J.amcs  G^mmie.  So  long  ago  as  March 
1876,  I saw  Mr.  Gammie’s  process  of  preparing 
mixed  alkoloids.  He  has  gone  on  adopting 
improved  methods,  until  nov/  the  Mungpoo  Quinine 
is  as  valuable  in  medicine,  if  not  quite  so  whi^e 
and  flaky  as  Plow.- r.l’s  celebrated  preparation. 
With  the  presei  t low  market  prices,  the  difficulty 
must  bo  to  make  the  nianufac  ure  pay.  Prices 
cannot  well  go  lower,  aad  yet  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  this  valuable  febrifuge,  tonic  and 
remedy  against  the  effects  of  opium  eating  and 
dram  drinking,  is  by  no  means  such  as  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected.  If  only  Bussia  treated 
her  soldiers  as  human  beings,  whose  lives  arc 
snored,  ought  to  bo  treated,  the  consumption  of 
the  drug  would  be  doubled  at  once. 

Tea  continues  to  flush  iuxuriaully.  Exqusitc-ly 
clear  views  great  rock  face  of  Kirigalpota,  varying 
aspects  of  Adam’s  Peat-  and  flanking  ranges  in- 
cluding Laxapsnagala  cliffs. 

Mr.  Hamlin  states  the  great  success  of  104  acres 
Coorg  coffee  on  Kondesala  under  the  shade  of  Ficus 
/jlomerata,  planted  1888-89  ; crop  this  year 
will  pay  all  expenditure.  0-  ffoe  with  cacao  amongs 
it  shows  no  trace  of  henileia.  Experimenls  will  now  be 
tried  on  Naranghena  2 000  feet  ; Delmar  over  at 
4,000. 

On  other  hand  old  diseased  coffee  with  all  atten- 
ton  yields  only  B'25  profit  agaioEt  tea  95  per 
acre.  As  Sir  Wm.  Gregory  said  ‘Can't  make  an 
old  man  young.’ 

^ 

DR.  TEIMEN  ON  JAVA. 

(New  Tiiees  &c.,  fob  Ceylon.) 

From  a very  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  Trimen 
in  answer  to  quesliens  of  ours  regarding  irees 
suitable  for  Cfylon,  wc  venture  to  quote  some 
passages : — 

“ All  I saw  of  the  hlll  oountry  of  Java  v,as  thus — 
the  sanatorium  of  Sindanglaia  at  ab  ut  3,500  ft., 
and  the  Hill  Garden  atTijeodas  about  a thousand 
feet  higher  on  the  elope  of  the  Gedeh  volcano 
which  is  always  puffing  a little.  'This  garden  is 
very  poor  after  Hakgaia,  but  they  have  a lew 
fine  things,  notably  two  magnificent  specimens  of 
Xanthorrlioea  hastilis,  and  several  good  conifers  of 
which  I bespoke  seed.  They  groxf  acacia  decurrens 
here  (the  form  without  suckers)  but  general  y the 
Australian  trees  did  not  look  so  well  as  here  in 
Celyon.  I do  not  fancy  there  is  much  in  the  way 
of  native  hill  trees  in  Java  worth  our  attention 
here,  the  g/neral  character  of  them  as  far  as  I 
saw  being  like  our  own  : slow  growing,  comp,aratively 
small  and  no  doubt  very  difficult  to  grow.  As 
with  us  they  preler  foreigners.  I saw  a good  deal 
of  cedrcla  scrrcita  (‘Red  Toon’)  planted  by  road- 
sides and  doing  v/tll.  The  Malayan  Oaks  are  very 
numerous,  but  by  no  means  particularly  bill  trees. 
There  arc  several  sp;  cies  at  fcJu  gapore,  fromi:  ent 
trees  of  Ibo  jungles  at  sea  level.  I have  brouglit 
back  with  me  seeds  of  one  called  ifter  poor  Cant- 
hy  (jucrcuH  ('aidleijana  by  King,  a very  handsome 
.-fj'Cics.  TJiere  are  l o less  than  1(4  oaks  in  (he 
Jn'o  Malayan  region  already  luiown  : it  is  curious 
that  wo  have  not  or  o in  Ceylon.* 

" hamviuTa  alba  (AgaTi  s lonitithifolia)  is  the  er- 
inary  , p cioa  ol  Dan  ma'atrf  o in  Ma'nyi. , n betnj(i(ul 

” 'J  lie  iiaoii,iun  ljy  V\  allacc  fur  tie  pie.sin  e of 
I'"  mountain  < iikn  in  .lava  was  its  foiniei' connectin 
wiili  tin;  Hirnri  nji  s,  I ut  sit  ibis  al  undiujc  > of  sea  level 
oak-;  takes  un  eutire  y by  surprise. — Eu.  T<A. 
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pyramidal  tree  of  which  I have  some  fine  young 
plants  here  received  some  years  back  from  Sir  H. 
Lo’Wfa  from  Perak,  but  the  Queensland  L).  rohusta 
is  a good  deal  grown  in  Java  as  here.  I have 
not  seen  D.  australis  which  needs  a cooler  climate 
1 thick.* 

“ Cubebs  is  a puzzling  business.  I saw  their 
pianlation  at  Buitenzorg  and  have  specimens  from 
it.  Possibly  more  than  one  species  is  grown  there. 
I believe  I have  already  here  or.e  of  them,  but 
they  have  not  yet  fruited  and  till  they  do  so,  it  is 
but  guess  work.  One  difficulty  is  the  great  difference 
in  the  leaves  of  the  young  plants  and  the  adult 
fruit  bearing  ones.  I hope  soon  to  have  abundant 
material  for  coming  to  a conclusion  ; at  present 
not  even  at  head- quarters  could  1 get  much  definite 
information. 

“Buitenzorg  is  an  astonishing  p'ace,  and  Dr.  Trenb 
a man  much  to  bo  envied.  Tiie  Dutch  Govern- 
ment deserves  great  credit  for  maintaining  at  such 
a high  level  and  in  such  a liberal  manner  an 
establis'nment  worked  on  an  almost  purely  scien- 
tifie  basis.  There  are  no  less  than  four  fully 
equipped  laboratories  in  thorough  working  order, 
eacli  under  a scientific  head — Botanical,  Bacterio- 
logical, Pharmaceutical  and  Agricultural,  all  fully 
equipped  with  all  the  latest  improvements. 

■■  T’heEconcniio  or  Experimental  Gardens  (Cultuur- 
tuin)  is  quite  separata  from  the  Botanic  Garden 
(about  2 miles  off)  and  also  has  a scientific  head 
under  Dr.  Trenb.  It  is  about  200  acres  in  extent  and 
laid  out  in  large  square  plots  each  devoted  to  one 
product,  everything  well  kept  and  in  beautiful  order 
with  plenty  of  labour  and  appliances.  Very  largn 
distributions  of  plants  and  seeds  are  made  from 
here  co  planters  and  others  and  nothing  i;  ever 
charged  for  them  ; all  is  given  free. 

“ The  Botanic  Garden  itself  is  a wonderful  and 
unique  place,  but  wiihout  much  beauty  cave  in  one 
or  two  spots.  It  is  very  wonderful  to  see  such 
an  enormous  number  of  trees  all  growing  in  a 
classified  airangement.  It  could  of  course  only 
be  done  in  a soil  and  with  a climate  which  will 
grow  anything.  But  even  here  many  are  distorted 
and  Btuntea  and  convey  very  little  idea  of  what 
the  tree  is  really  like.  More  room  is  urgently 
iioeded,  and  is  to  be  afforded  al  once  by  the 
aiinexiticn  of  adjacent  land. 

“ I prefer  Peradeniya  as  a garden,  combining  the 
utile  With  the  dulce  as  it  does,  but  what  I envy 
Dr.  Trenb  is  his  large  staff  of  capable  trained  Euro- 
pean aasisianls,  and  abundant  and  liberal  funds! 
also  his  freedom  from  nursery-garden  work  and  the 
absence  of  any  charges  for  supplying  things.” 

All  this  is  very  interesting  to  us  as  we  had  Dr. 
Trenb’s  guidance  over  the  various  gardens  in  1881. 
He  also  shewed  us  the  fine  Museum  and  Library 
attached  to  the  gardens.  Al)  this  liberal  support 
of  botanical,  horticultural  and  agricultural  science 
is  very  creditable  to  the  Dutch  Government. 

NOTES  FROM  TmTsOTTHERN  COLONIES. 

(fit/  an  ex-Ceylon  Colonist.) 

My  visits  to  Adelaide,  Melbourne  and  S3dney  were 
very  ploasaiit,  but  I doubt  that  I should  like  to  live 
in  iiuy  one  if  them.  Unless  it  ha  a lucky  ven- 
tuco  lu  uiiniijg  scrip,  there  is  nothing  there  or  here 
wiiicb  will  give  the  same  return  on  capital  as  a 
g.  oil  tea  esiiit-o  in  Ceylon.  Tbe  labour  q-iestion 
IS  {a.  big  trouble  in  all  the  Oolonies  and  ha-s  some 
curious  developments  which,  unless  capital  is  to_  be- 
come tlio  servant  of  labour,  will  have  to  lie  resisted 
to  the  ileatl).  The  prercut  s' rilre  amongst  thesheanrs 
111  Qneentl-ind  very  clearly  illustrates  one  of  these 
'~*  jJ^n>nara  australis  is  the  New  Zealand  piue  or 
kari  (not  kauri,  wi  ich  is  the  native  name  of  Eucalyptus 
diuer.sicJor)  and  it  might  do  well  in  our  higher  moun- 
tain regiom.— Ed.  T.  A. 
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phases.  The  men  have  not  struck  because  their 
wa?es  are  too  low  or  houri  of  work  too  lorg  or  t e- 
cuuse  of  dissalisfaolion  with  the'r  masters’  ways  or 
manners,  but  because  their  Union  has  decided  that 
squatters  must  not  engage  thiir  thearers  direct,  but 
through  the  Union  offices  to  whom  application  for 
bands  must  be  made  and  who  will  supply  it  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  at  tluir  discretion.  Because  masters 
object  to  place  themselves  in  bondage  to  such  an 
asrreement,  the  Union  sbearers  have  gone  out  ou 
strike,  have  assembled  in  a large  armed  camp  from 
which  detstohments  go  out  to  drive  away,  if  possible, 
free  labourers,  burn  down  goods  sheds,  fire  runs,  tear 
up  railways  which  might  bring  up  free  labourers, 
aud  cut  the  telegraph  lines,  and  they  have  been  doing 
this  sort  of  thing  ior  about  six  weeks  in  a Colony 
which  has  an  organisation  called  a representative 
Government  1 1 Be  thankful  that  you  live  in  a Crown 
Ooiony,  the.  advantages  of  which  form  of  Govern- 
ment’ I never  renbsed  so  clearly  as  now,  aud  that 
you  have  the  Tamil  cooly  for  a labourer. 

The  labour  creed  bas  been  reduced  to  rhyme  by  a 
labour  poet  iu  the  following  words  : — 

“ Eight  hours  woi  k, 

Eight  hours  play, 

Bight  hours  sleep, 

Aud  eight  bob  a day,” 

This  is  for  our  ordinary  “pick  and  shovel  msn.’’ 
Since  iny  arrival  in  Auckland  the  shoemakers  have 
gone  o it  cu  ttriko  for  a scale  of  wages  which 
masters  say  will  make  seventeen  shillings  pc-r  day.  I 
am  thankful  that  I brought  out  a geod  sdpply  of 
boots  aud  shoes,  for  it  is  likely  they  will  be  rather 
dear  in  this  colony  iu  future.  The  climate  of  this 
place  is  very  nice,  something  like  the  shade  temper- 
ature of  Nuwara  Ehya  aud  not  so  hot  a sun. 

THE  KBLANI  VALLEY  TEA  ASSOCIA- 
TION, LIMITED. 

Report  of  Ibe  B''ard  of  Directors,  which  was  pre- 
sented  to  the  Shareboifters  at  the  Fifth  Oi'Uiijar;y  General 
Meeting  on  the  16th  April: — 

The  Directors  nave  the  plearure  to  submit  to  the 
Shureliolders  the  Accounts  aud  Balance  Sheet  for  th 
eighteen  months,  ending  31st  December  1800. 

These  Accounts,  the  Directors  consider  show  a very 
fair  result  for  the  first  profit-yielding  period  of  the 
Conapany’a  existence.  L h king  at  the  final  result,  it 
must  bo  borne  iu  mind  that  the  profit.s  for  the  past  sea- 
son  have  to  I quidate  the  proportionately  heavy  balance 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  aoounts  ; apart 
from’'  this  balance,  the  account  would  show  a p."ofit 
equivalent  to  nearly  10  per  cent  per  annum. 

In  the  Report  is-.ued  to  the  Shareholders  on  1st 
October  1890,  it  was  staled  that  the  Company 
had  acquired  the  small  property  “ Dover  ” on  favour- 
able terms.  The  Board  havo  much  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  this  purchase  which  will  prove  a material 
factor  in  the  future  profits  of  the  Company. 

Bitimates  of  Tea  ior  the  past  eigiiteen  months 
were  : — JE 

Brom  Degalessa  103,020 

„ Dover 8,000 

111,020  lb. 

Actual  production  Degalessa  120,727 
„ ,,  Dover  ...  12,600 

’ 133,333  lb. 

Which  shows  an  excess  over  estimate  of  22,313  lb 

Since  the  date  of  last  Report  the  Company  have 
purchased  a small  addiiional  piece  of  ianti,  in  . all  71 
acres,  at  a coat  ofT27,  to  admit  of  a cart  road  being 
made  at  an  o:isy  gradioat  to  connect  the  Factory  with 
the  maiu  road  across  the  E'orry.  _ .... 

With  a view  to  the  further  e.xteusion  of  cuUivatiou 
of  the  Company’s  property,  it  is  proposed  by  the  Board 
to  is.sq-}  the  remaming  397  unallotted  shares,  and  the 
followimr  Resolution  will  be  submitted  to  the  Meeting, 
lu  onterlio  give  effect  to  this  : That  m pursuauto  of 

Clause  9 of  the  Articles  of  Associatiou  of  the  Com- 


pany, the  Directors  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized 
to  issue  the  unallotted  Shares  of  the  Orpital  of  the 
Company,  being  397  Shares,  at  a premium  of  £1  per 
Share,  and  that  such  Shares  be  offered  at  fuch  pre- 
mium first  to  the  existing  Shareholders  pro  rata  aud  in 
proportion  to  their  present  hoiding.s,  and  that  any 
Shares  'shich  shall  nut  be  t^ken  by  the  Shareholders 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Dirre'orsfor  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Company  ; the  premium  of  £1  to  be  pay- 
able forthwith  upon  allotment  aud  with  the  first  pay- 
ment to  ba  made  upon  the  Shares.’’ 

The  Net  profits  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing Acoounls  is  ...  ...  £646  0 3 

Out  of  which  tire  Direclors  recommend 
tbas  a Dividend  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  5 per  cent,  free  from  Income  Tax, 
which  will  absorb  ...  ...  464  0 0 


Leaving  a sum  to  be  carried  forward  to 

New  Account  of  ...  ...  £182  0 3 

As  a result  of  the  aclion  of  the  Directors,  referred 
to  iu  their  previous  R' port,  the  violent  fluctuations  in 
Exchange  during  the  past  18  mouths  have  not  appre. 
oiably  affected  the  Company. 

Balance  Sheet,  Isr  Joly,  1889,  to  31st  Dec.  1890. 
LiabiUties, 


a E.  d.  £ s.  d. 

To  Capital  Account — 

Nominal  Capital  2,000 
Shares  of  £10  each . .20,000  0 0 


„ Capital  Issued  ..16,030  0 0 


III  1,350  Shares  of  £10 
each,  on  which  £5  per 
Share  has  been  called  np  6,750  0 0 
253  iuily  paid  Vendors’ 

Shares  . . . . 2,630  0 0 


9,280  0 0 

Less  Call  in  arrear  (since 
paid)  ..  ..  10  0 0 

Debentures  issued  to  date — 

“A“  Series  ..  . 4,250  0 0 

“B”  ,,  ..  ..  2,500  0 0 


Bills  Payable  ...  

Sundry  Creditors  

Exchange  Account  

New  Oriental  Bank,  London,  amount 
due  on  Current  Account  ...  ... 

Profit  and  Loss  Account  


9,270  0 0 


6,750  0 0 
3,879  3 4 
1,841  7 3 
463  15  11 

2,004  18  4 
646  0 3 


By 


n 

n 


Assets, 


Degallessa  Estate — 

£ 

B. 

Balance  from  last 

Account  . . 

.10,997 

19 

Expenditure,  develop 
iiig  New  Clearings 
Coat  of  Laud  pur- 

1,791 

11 

chase! 

. 140 

16 

Dover  E'tate — 

Purchase  Price  of  Property 

Building  and  Machinery  Account — 

Bala  ace  from  list 
Account  . . 
Amount  expended 

, 518 

12 

daring  year 

. 3,826 

14 

£24,865 

d.  £ 

2 

4 

0 

- 12,930 

, . 2,000 

0 

0 


5 


p. 


6 

0 


1 

d 


6 

0 


4,345  0 0 

Coast  Advances  ..  ..  ..  743  15  0 

Produce  Shipment — 

1890  Season’s  Tea  realised  after 

31st  December  ..  ..  1,835  8 0 

New  Oriental  Bank,  Colombo,  amount 
lodged  on  Deposit  Receipt  ..  .3,000  0 0 

Petty  Cash  , , . . . . 0 9 7 


£24,855  5 y 
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ME.  3.  L.  SIIAND  AND  A NOETH  BOENEO 
COFEEE  COMPANY. 

Loadon,  April  .5rd. 

When  my  lest  letter  was  written  it  was  not 
possible  to  tell  you  what  Mr,  J.  L.  Bhand  had 
determined  with  respect  to  sharing  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Andes  which  Sir  Alfred  Dent  has  been 
organizing.  But  wo  have  learned  during  the  present 
week  that  there  now  exists  but  little  probability 
that  he  will  take  part  in  it,  Mr.  Shand  wou'd 
not  have  been  disinclined  to  go,  we  think,  had  it 
been  possible  Icr  him  to  obtain  the  pecuniary 
inducement  which  he  considers  to  be  necessary. 
This,  we  are  told,  is  not  forthcoming,  and  naturally, 
therefore,  Mr.  Shand  can  scarcf-ly  care  to  expose 
himself  to  the  risis  and  hards). i[S  which  must 
attend  any  expedition  of  the  kind. 

It  is  said— indeed  it  has  now  been  publicly 
announced — that  Mr.  Dawkins,  first  Private  Secre- 
tary to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  re- 
signed that  appointment  to  accept  charge  of  this 
expedition  to  the  Andes.  A great  deal  of  surprise 
has  been  expressed  that  that  gentleman  should  care 
to  throw  up  a position  which  opens  up  so  many 
possibilities  for  the  future  in  order  to  take  part 
m a venture,  successful  is.sue  to  which  must  be, 
to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  problematical.  Even 
if  territory  likely  to  be  suitable  for  coSee  grow- 
ing bo  found  on  the  slope  of  Ihe  Andes, 
the  question  will  still  remain  as  to  whether 
it  will  offer  sufficient  inducement  for  the  inveet- 
uient  of  the  necessary  capital.  All  the  South 
American  E‘ publics  have  got  into  exceedingly  bad 
odour  lately,  and  it  is  very  greatly  to  be  doubted 
if  British  capitalists  would  care  to  risk  more  money 
in  countries  so  constantly  liable,  as  they  are,  to 
insurrectionary  disturbance.  We  may  well  feel 
confident  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  any  member  of  young 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  to  go  out  and  pioneer 
the  enterprise,  however  deterrent  Ibe  conditions 
may  appear  to  be.  it  is  to  the  love  of  travel 
and  adventure  which  would  induce  that  readiness 
to  go  out  which  has  probably  actuated  Mr.  Dawkins 
to  the  step  he  has  taken.  You,  wo  believe,  are 
already  aware  that  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Peradeniya 
Botanical  Garden,  is  now  on  his  way  home,  as 
we  hear  to  go  out  with  the  expedition,  and  doubtless 
his  services  will  be  of  great  value.  We  have  not 
heard  the  names  of  any  other  gentlemen  mentioned 
as  intending  to  lake  part  in  it. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Sir  Alfred  Dent 
has  arranged  for  this  venture  are  smgular  and 
exceptional.  That  gentle  mo.n  is,  we  believe,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Bondholders, 
and  in  that  capacity,  the  Peruvian  Government 
being  unable  to  meet  its  obligations  on  the  bonds 
issued  by  it,  he  received  the  transfer  or  allo- 
cation by  the  Peruvian  Ministers  of  certain  tracts 
of  land  with  valuable  privileges  attached,  either  as 
security  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  these  bonds 
or  in  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims  which  may 
be  made  upon  them.  This  must  have  taken  place 
between  18  months  or  two  years  ago,  because  when 
Sir  Alfred  Dent  was  present  at  a meeting  of  the 
Ceylon  Association  in  Loudon  some  15  months 
or  BO  back,  he  asked  Mr.  Lcako  to  reconametid  to 
him  eorno  gentlemen  who  might  be  qualified  to^go 
out  and  report  on  the  suitability  of  the  lands  or 
various  forms  of  cultivation  such  as  ate  pursued 
in  Ceylon.  The  contemplated  expedition  will  be 
the  outcome  of  these  arvangeraents  entered  into 
by  Sir  Alfred  Dent  in  tlic  interests  of  the  holders 
of  I’eruvian  bonds. 

While  it  seems  to  bo  almost  certain,  as  has 

(tboYC  been  written,  that  Mr,  J,  L,  Shand  tviU 


decline  to  take  any  part  in  the  venture  described, 
ho  has  turned  his  attention  seriously  to  coffee 
cultivation  in  Borneo,  and  since  my  last  letter  was 
written  ho  has  registered  a Company  by  the  name 
of  the  Borneo  Coffee  Company  (Limited),  the  pros- 
pectus of  v/hich  I have  seen.  This  states  the  pro- 
posed capital  of  the  Company  to  bo  £20,000  in  £10 
shares,  the  object  being  to  adopt  an  agreement  be- 
tween Mr.  F.  Walker  and  the  Company  to  purchase 
plantations  in  British  North  Borneo  and  elsewhere, 
and  to  cultivate  coffee,  pepper,  cacao,  tobacco,  &o. 
The  articles  of  registration  provide  that  the  number 
of  the  directors  is  not  to  befless  than  three  nor  more 
than  seven  : the  first  board  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Eubscribers  and  the  qualification  to  De  the  holding 
of  10  shares,  the  remuneration  having  to  be  fixed 
a>  a general  meeting.  Mr.  Shand's  offices  have  been 
registered  as  the  office  of  the  new  Company  at  24, 
Eood  Lane,  E.  C.  The  following  list  of  the  first 
Eubscribers  will  show  you  who  the  gentlemen  are 
who  have  interested  themselves  with  Mr.  .Shand 
in  starting  this  new  scheme: — Mr.  H.  Walker,  1.5, 
Great  liussell  Street  Bedford  Square  ; Mr.  W.  H. 
Anderson,  Eupert  Lodge,  Burnham,  Bucks  ; Mr. 
J.  Fleming,  2-1,  Rood  Lane,  E.  C.,  Mr.  A.  Walker,  23, 
Rood  Lane,  E.  C , tea  broker  ; Mr.  J. 
S.  B.  Ridge,  23,  Rood  Lane,  E.  0.,  tea  broker  ; Mr. 
J.G.K.  Grove,  123,  Cannon  Street , E.  C.  accountant ; 
and  Mr.  J.  L.  Shand,  24,  Eood  Lane,  E.  C.  Mr. 
James  Whittall  is  also  one  of  the  first  directors,  as 
is  Mr.  Shand. — London  Cor, 

THE  INDIAN  M ANEACTURING  IN- 
DUSTRIES. 

[Iron  is  so  cheaply  produced  in  Britain  and  the 
freight  to  Ceylon  is  so  moderate,  that  for  the  small 
quantity  us.d  locally,  we  do  not  suppose  it  would 
pay  to  establish  the  manufacture  in  Ceylon,  even 
if  coal  were  discovered  in  cur  island.  All  the  other 
essentials, — limestone,  clay  aud  miangacese  we  have, 
with  the  finest  graphite  in  the  world  for  crucibles, 
la  copying  ihe  following  article  from  the  Times  of 
India,  the  idea  which  occurs  to  us  is,  that  if  iron 
aud  steel  manufaciures,  on  a large  scale  succeed 
on  India,  the  day  may  come  when,  we  shall  obtain 
our  supplies,  ot  those  metals  from  the  opposite 
continent  in  exchange  for  our  pure  plumbago. — 
Ed.  T.  a.] 

Next  to  iron  and  coal  the  minerals  of  most  import- 
ance, to  any  one  interested  m the  development  of 
the  Indian  manufacturing  industries,  are  those 
incidentally  useful  in  the  working  of  iron.  Fore- 
most among  these  stands  limestone,  which  is 
essential  if  we  wish  to  obtain  iron  from  the  ore 
on  a commercial  scale.  Fortunately  this  mineral 
is  found  in  great  quantities  at  or  near  the  pro- 
bable iron  mines  ot  the  future,  They  vary,  how- 
ever, very  greatly  in  quality,  many  beds  containing 
a heavy  proportion  of  worthless  ingredients.  Car- 
bonate ot  lime  is  the  chemical  required  for  foundry 
work,  and  that  limestone  is  the  best  which  contains 
the  greatest  quantity.  The  proportions  vary  im- 
mensely, as  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of 
samples  from  different  beds.  Some  calcareous  tufa 
in  the  Darjeeling  range  showed  98J  per  cent  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lime  and  only  per  cent  of 
fore-ign  matters,  of  which  all  but  an  infinitesimal 
fiaction  consisted  of  magnesia.  On  the  other  hand, 
samples  taken  from  the  paehete  rocks,  near  the 
Ilunoegimge  coal  fields,  showed  on  analysis  only 
■15  per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate,  ihe  balance 
being  chiefly  made  up  of  11^  per  cent  of  magnesium 
carbonate  and  over  89  per  cent  of  insoluble  matter. 
It  is  this  high  percentage  of  insoluble  matter 
which  is  the  great  objeotiija  to  the  WS0  of  the 
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Eaneegunge  limestone,  otlierwise  the  beds  of  Han- 
sapather,  which  ehov/  per  cent  of  _ calcium 

chloride,  would  do  well  eiiough  if  the  insoluble 
matter,  amouaticg  to  some  10  pet  cout,  could  be 
eliminated.  In  the  Wardha  valley,  another  great 
iron  field,  limestone  is  found  containing  from  94 
to  97  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  only 
2 per  cent,  of  insoluble  matter,  an  advantage  that 
would  tell  heavily  in  favour  of  any  works  for 
reducing  iron  ore  establiehed  in  that  district,  dhc 
best  limestone  is  found  in  the  Vindhyan  range,  and 
could  be  cheaply  transported  to  any  works  that 
would  probably  be  erected.  There  is  no  limestone 
actually  available  at  Salem,  though  the  iron  fi&lds 
there  are  the  richest  in  India;  but  it  occurs  in 
many  places  in  the  Madras  presidency  some  time 
with  only  2 per  cent  of  impurities.  So  valuable, 
however,  are  the  Salem  iron  fields  that  it  would 
pay  to  t»ansporb  whatever  limestone  might  be 
necessary  for  works  erected  there,  especially  as  it 
can  be  obtained  near  the  line  of  rail.  Nature  has 
been  prolific  in  her  stores  of  all  required  to  develop 
the  iron  ores  of  India,  but  we  seem  unable  to 
realize  the  wealth  lying  at  our  feet. 

Next  to  limestone,  fireclay  is  one  of  the  most 
necessary  products,  for  imported  bricks  and  clay 
are  very  costly.  The  best  fireclays  are  found  in 
England,  as  in  India,  in  the  beds  underlying  the 
coal  seam.  Excellent  bricks  have  been  made  from 
the  Eaneegunge  clays,  and  have  successfully  piassed 
very  severe  tests  in  the  Calcutta  Mint,  I he  cost 
of  firebricks  made  from  them  is,  moreover,  only 
Its.  21  per  hundred — about  a quarter  of  those 
obtained  from  England.  AYhen  the  Bengal  Iron 
Works  Company  was  in  existence  it  used  bricks 
made  of  local  clay  with  good  results.  Good  fireclay 
is  also  found  in  the  Madras  Presidency  and  in 
the  Vardha  Valley.  We  have,  however,  grave  doubts 
as  as  to  the  value  of  Indian  firebricks,  as  hitherto 
made,  for  the  inner  layer  of  iron  furnaces.  They 
do  extremely  well  for  all  parts  of  the  furnace,  if 
fortified  with  a lining  of  English  bricks.  This 
however,  appears  to  be  necessary  where  great^  or 
prolonged  heats  are  obtained.  It  is  quite  possible 
however,  that  an  increased  demand  might  develop 
some  better  method  of  treating  the  local  clays,  so 
that  they  would  mako  bricks  suitable  even  for 
furnace  linings.  That  they  can  be  made  in  all 
other  positions  is  an  enormous  saying,  and  the  cost 
of  importing  English  bricks  for  lining  only  would 
not  be  excessive,  and  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  a foundry.  Graphite  is  another  substance  of 
great  value  in  a foundry,  as  the  cost  of  imported 
crucibles  is  very  great.  The  drawback  ot  local 
graphite  is  the  high  percentage  of  impurities.  Good 
specimens  have  been  found  in  Travaucorc,  which 
have  been  worked  up  into  crucibles  suitable  for  all 
but  excessive  heats,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
if  a proper  system  of  manufaotuiing  crucibles 
under  pressure  was  started  iu  Madras,  the  results 
would  prove  of  great  value  if  annealed— a precaution 
which  should  bo  taken  in  this  country  even  with 
impoited  crucibles — and  it  would  perhaps  be  worth 
trying.  Considering  the  high  position  held  by 
Ceylon  graphite  in  the  commercial  world,  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  import  this  maltrial  as 
the  cost  ot  trausport  would  not  be  great,  and 
Q0ylQii  graphite  could  be  made  into  ciuciblesas  well 
in  India  as  in  England,  if  proper  machinery  was  set 
up.  It  is  a valuable  industry  and  well  worthy  of 
encouragement,  though  utterly  overlooked  up  to  now. 
A demand  would  ciedle  a supply,  and  a steady  and 
scientific  attempt  to  develop  local  ores  would  soon 
create  this  demand.  Ev  rytinng  depends  on  a start 
being  made  in  the  direction  of  duvelopiug  local 
iron  ores ; that  once  done,  all  the  rest  will  lollow. 
it  is  useless  to  try  and  make  graphite  crujibles  in 


India,  without  byuraulio  pressure  aud  the  proper 
machinery,  since  crucibles  thus  made  crumble  too 
much  iu  the  fire,  to  be  able  to  stand  great  heats, 
though  useful  enou;h  for  small  brass  castings  of 
a few  pounds  only.  It  is  so  important  to  obtain 
good  local  crucibles  for  economy  in  working,  even 
if  they  be  made  from  Ceylon  graphite  that  we  wonder 
the  matter  has  never  been  taken  up  before.  Possibly 
the  comparatively  small  demand  has  prevented  any 
attempt  in  this  direction,  but  if  large  local  works 
were  established  their  demand  would  be  considerable, 
and  should  be  met  accordingly.*  Manganese  is  also 
procurable  in  India,  though  no  large  quantities  are 
known  to  exist  iu  any  one  place  : — “ The  commonest 
ores  are  manganite  or  gray  oxide : wad  or  earthy 
protoxide,  pyroluxita  or  the  black  perobide ; psilo- 
mclane,  a combinalion  of  the  oxide  of  baryta  haus- 
manite  or  peroxide  occurring  with  other  ores  of 
the  metal;  and  brauuile  or  binoxide  in  combi- 
nation with  iron  peroxide  ; silica  and  manganesia.  ” 
The  latter  is  found  at  Vizagapatam  aud  Bhnli- 
patam,  the  beds  iu  the  former  district  yielding 
eutiioient  for  working  iron  on  a considerable  scale 
even  as  already  discovered,  while  careful  search 
may  reveal  large  beds.  Psilomelaue  and  pjroluxito 
are  found  in  the  Central  Provinces  where  it  has 
long  been  used  in  glass  making,  but  has  not  been 
worked  to  any  great  extent.  Tnese  specimens  con- 
tain more  oxygen  than  those  in  the  Madras  Pres- 
idency. Brauriite  is  found  in  the  Nagpore  district 
and  was  repiorted  by  the  Execative  Engineer  of  the 
Kanhand  district  as  lying  in  a bed  a quarter  of  a 
mile  long  aud  ten  feet  thick.  Thus  we  see  that 
sufficient  manganese  is  already  known  to  exist  in 
India  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  any  iron 
industry  likely  to  be  developed  in  twenty  years. 
Even  if  no  more  beds  were  discovered  the  cost  of 
importing  sufficient  spiegeleistn  should  not  be  so 
great  as  to  affect  (he  iron  industry  materially.  Cou- 
sidoring  the  fact  that  maganese  deposits  Irequently 
occur  in  laterite,t  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
a careful  search  among  the  laierite  rooks  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts,  in  the  Kaimahal  Hills 
and  in  Orissa,  would  result  in  the  discovery  of 
extensive  manganese  beds,  but  no  search  could  well 
be  carried  out  witli  the  necessary  thoroughness  until 
the  demand  for  maganese  that  must  follow  the 
erection  of  some  smelting  furnaoes  iu  India  should 
make  it  remunerative,  nor  could  it  be  reasonably 
expected.  Nickel  has  not  been  mined  iu  India 
hitherto,  possibly  from  the  absence  of  any  demand 
for  traces  of  the  metal  have  been  reported  from 
Bajpootana  and  Khetre,  though  only  as  occurring 
in  connection  with  other  metals,  such  as  copper 
and  cobalt.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  the  Indian 
iron  industries  will  advance  to  the  point  of  making 
nickel  steel,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  though  the 
iron  ore  in  Salem  and  elsewhere  is  so  good  that 
there  are  no  limils  to  (hs  possible  development  of 
the  metal.  With  magnificent  ore  and  fine  charcoal, 
only  science  and  skill  are  required  to  produce  the 
very  finest  resu  ts. 

Uhromium,  so  useful  iu  the  manufacture  of 
chromeeteel,  is  found  iu  the  form  or  chromite  in 
the  Salem  district.  The  Porto  Novo  Company  start- 
ed in  1833  was  called  the,  *■  Indian  Steel  Iron 
and  Crome  Company,”  and  opsued  a chromite 
mine  at  Curpur  from  which  ore  was  exported  to 
England.  It  is  stated  in  Bali’s  Economic  Geology 
that  “ the  principal  rock  in  the  low  hills  at  the 


*■  111  which  case  th  M-e  would  a fcorli  market  for  Oeyl  jii 
plunibi-go. — El).  T..t. 

I Has  maiigam.s ) been  found  in  Ceylon  laterit  -? 
There  is  n i ic-.ison  nhv  it  should  not  be,  if  as  a receBt 
Germ.ru  vi.sitor  to  Ceylon  Dllirms.  Iu  found  giaphitj  in 
this  rock. — Eu.  7’.  A. 
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South  west  base  of  the  Shevaroj  Hills,  where  the 
mines  are  situated,  are  hornblende,  mica  and  taleose 
sohists,  penetrated  by  d3’kes  of  basalt  and  layers  of 
serpentine,  which  last  is  inlerseoted  by  a perfect 
network  of  veins  of  manganesite.  The  chromite  occurs 
very  irregularly  in  these  veins  in  lenticular  masses 
of  various  shapes  and  siz-.s  ; one  block  was  said  to 
weigh  a couple  of  tons.  At  a depth  of  from  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  water  became  troublesome  in  the  mines. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  mining  became 
too  expensive  to  be  continued  with  profit,  there 
being  no  certainty  as  to  the  proportion  which  the 
chromite  bore  to  the  mass  of  rook  which  had  to 
be  removed.  At  the  same  time  the  demand  for 
this  ore  was  by  no  means  unlimited,  and  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  throwing  the  Indian  Oie  on  the  London 
Market  is  stated  to  have  been  to  cause  a fall  in 
price.”  The  truth  is  that  all  ihe  materials  required 
for  a successful  iron  industry  are  to  be  found  in 
ndia,  and  only  the  energy  to  develop  them  is  wanted. 
The  lailure  of  the  feeble  attempts  that  have  been  from 
time  to  time  to  develop  the  iron  ores  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  as  proof  that  they  are  not  worth 
working.  No  other  reasonable  explanation  for  the 
Bupineness  of  oapitaliste  in  this  direction  seems 
forthciming.  The  power  of  India  will  grow  with 
her  iron,  as  without  it  the  resourc  e of  the  country 
can  never  be  fully  developed. — Times  of  India. 

COFFEE^KEDS. 

A correspondent  of  the  Madras  Mail  (R.  G.  H.) 
questions  the  soundness  of  the  view  of  an  eminent 
English  authority  quoted  by  Mr.  11.  H.  Elliot,  that 
it  is  a mistake  to  make  a choice  of  Eced  from  the 
best  trees  on  an  estate  to  raise  a nursery  with, 
and  that  the  seed  should  be  chosen  from  trees 
grown  on  the  poorest  and  most  exposed  situations. 
Mr.  Elliott  has  very  little  doubt,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  that  the  authorities  he  mentions 
are  correct,  and  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  seed 
procured  from  poverty-stricken  trees  should  be  grown 
in  nurseries  composed  of  poor  soil,  to  eiiEure,  as 
must  inevitably  be  inferred,  a successful  estate, 
aud  yet  he  asks  for  some  practical  opinion  on  the 
subject.  This  would  appear  to  in  ioate  a misgiving 
on  the  part  of  Mr,  Ehiot,  as  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  a venture  of  the  kind.  If  Mr.  Elliot  is  so 
thoroughly  satisfied  about  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  that  would  be  presented  to  him,  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  go  manfully  to  work  and 
experiment  upon  it.  Pianters  generally  are  very 
keen  in  selection  of  the  richest  sites  available  for 
making  nurseries  upon,  as  also  of  procuring  see  l 
from  the  healthiest  trees,  and  it  is  commoa  for 
nurseries  of  long  standing  to  be  abandoned  in  favour 
of  new  spots  owing  to  the  soil  being  considered 
too  impoverished  to  grow  suitable  plants  for  trans- 
planting into  the  field.  Planteii  are  slow  to  experi- 
ment, and  very  few,  if  any,  would  be  induced  to 
make  a departure  from  the  method  that  has  been 
in  vogue  since  coliee-planting  wae  begun,  unless 
unmistakable  proof  weie  foithcoming  that  a greater 
measure  of  success  had  been  found  at  the  end  of 
any  innovation  ; and  where  none  will  experiment, 
the  information  called  fir  by  Mr.  Elliot  is  bound 
for  ever  to  remain  a ‘‘ sealed  book.”  The  majority 
of  planters,  Irave,  at  one  lime  or  another,  had 
experience  of  nurseries  composed  of  poor  soil,  but 
in  no  single  instance  have  I known  ihr-mto  beheld 
in  fovour.  I think  it  is  Hull,  in  his  “ Coffee  Planting 
in  Honiliern  India  and  Ceylon,”  wlio  recommends 
liie  growing  of  plants  in  poor  nurseries  if  they  are 
intended  for  planting  out  in  old  exhausted  fields, 
nr  in  new  cltarings  not  blessed  with  a rich  soil, 
the  idea  being  that  the  altered  conditions  under 
wnic'n  jdanta  transplanted  from  a rich  nurs.  ry 
into  a poor  field  v/ouhl  find  themselves  would  prove 
fatal  to  them.  There  is  a great  show  of  reason 


in  this,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  question  of  seed. 
I was  recently  told  by  a gentleman  that  the  trees  in 
the  best  field  on  his  estate  were  grown  in  an 
extremely  poor  nursery  and  were-  filled  with  leaf 
disease  when  planted  out.  Here  again  the  question 
of  seed  is  not  affected  in  any  way.  The  plants 
may  have  grown  up  tickly  and  weakened  owing 
to  the  poorness  of  the  nursery  in  which  the  seed 
was  sown,  although  the  latter  may  have  been  obtained 
from  the  best  trees  imaginable,  and  when  they  found 
themselves  in  soil  and  conditions  more  akin  to 
those  in  which  the  parent  trees  were  luxuriating, 
the  latent  vitality  in  them,  imbued  from  the  latter' 
assericd  itself  and  they  grew  up  and  proved  them^ 
selves  worthy  of  the  stock  they  came  from.  Hull 
wrote  in  the  palmy  days  before  the  advent  of 
leaf  disease,  that  dread  scourge  which  decimated  the 
once  fine  properties  of  Ceylon,  and  which  threatens 
to  become  so  serious  a trouble  to  planters  in  India 
that,  unless  some  remedy  oan  be  devised  to  at  least 
minimise  its  c-fects,  the  planters  will  have  to  seek 
“ pastures  new,"  as  Coorg  especially  is  con-idered  un- 
suited for  the  growing  of  tea.  It  is  believed  by 
planters  of  large  experience  that  leaf  disease  does 
not  come  from  any  extraneous  source,  but  is  a sap 
disease,’*  and  that  the  seed  is  not  free  from  the  taint. 
Hence  the  necessity  that  is  felt  to  obtain  seed  from 
toe  least  affected  trees  to  raise  nurseries  with.  The 
whole  question  resolves  itself  into  one  on  the  question 
of  leaf  disease.  Trees  grown  in  poor  soil  and  in 
e.xposed  situations  would  of  necessity,  from  being 
so  unfavourably  placed,  be  affected  with  the  scourge 
pretty  nearly  the  greater  part  of  tae  year,  and 
especially  when  there  is  an  additional  demaud  mado 
on  their  strength  to  ripen  the  fruit  on  them,  wliich 
can  only  be  removed  to  be  used  as  teed  when 
thoroughly  ripe.  It  frequently  happens  that  these 
poor  trees,  especially  if  they  have  lost  any  consid- 
erabie  portion  of  tJieir  leaves,  are  incapable  of 
thoroughly  maturing  the  berries  on  them,  they 
becoming,  merely  what  is  called  ” white  ripe.”  It 
would,  I am  afraid,  be  impossible  to  grow  highly 
tainted  seed  of  this  kind,  especially  in  a poor  nursery, 
flee  of  leaf  disease,  and  they  would  give  but  a poor 
account  of  themselves  in  the  fi  Id^  unless  kept  entirely 
free  of  weeds,  highly  man  ured,  and  otherwise 
carefully  tended.  High  nursery  beds  thoroughly  well 
drained  are  conducive  to  keeping  plants  as  free  as 
possible  under  existing  circumstances,  from  leaf 
disease.  I oont  know  how  far  the  analogy  sought 
to  be  established  between  wheat  and  coffee  will  hold 
good,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  wheat  is  free 
from  fungi  to  make  it  of  next  to  no  account  in 
this  connection.  The  proposition  propounded  by 
Mr.  Elliot  might  have  answered  in  the  good  old 
days,  but  now  I confess  that  I fear  it  has  become 
somewhat  probleruatioal.  I shall  have  gained  my 
reward  if  this  feeble  effort  of  mine  to  i fier  soma 
‘‘  practical  opinion”  on  the  question  will  promote 
a healthy  discussion  which  will  lead  to  the  elucid- 
ation of  a subject  of  pre-eminent  importance  to 
the  planting  mciustry  —Indinn  Apriculturist. 

[We  have  no  belief  in  this  a’lturJ  tiisory  of 
propagating  from  interior  seed  ol  inferior  trees  grown 
enpoorsoik  We  behove  its  author  has  abandoned 
it. — Ed  T.  a.] 

^ 

^ Eubies, — We  cull  attention  to  an 

interesting  article  from  tho  London  Standard  on  this 
subject,  given  on  page  8l0  as  also  to  the  letter 
io  which  Mr.  E.  W.  Streeter  re-assures  buyers  of 
precious  stones  in  regard  to  the  artificial  ruby 
showing  how  it  oan  be  distinguithei  from  a real 
g.  m. 

* Wcicll  r(-gar  i ao  gr,  ad  uouacu,c.  Tu0 

piscasH  is  propagated  by  sporOrS  which  of  course  taint  the 
seed.— Ed,  'T.  .1, 
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“■  TEA  (JONSUMITION," 

Wa  have  received  by  thig  mail  a copy  o£  a 
“ diagram-circular  ” published  unler  the  above 
heading  by  Maasrs.  Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton,  -and 
of  which  they  advise  the  despatch  of  coieies  for 
distribution  to  our  subscribars  to  be  here  by  next 
mail.  Acting  on  the  hint  given  some  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Gosohen  in  his  budget  speech,  the  well-known 
Kood  Lane  Firm  show  in  their  first  diagram  “ the 
estimated  number  of  gallons  of  L'quid  tea  yiebled 
by  the  actual  weight  of  tea  used  in  Greit  Britain 
during  each  of  the  past  25  years  showing  the 
superior  strength  of  British-grown  tea.”  The 
statistiog  show  that  the  expansion  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  consumption  of  tea  as  a beverage  is 
really  much  larger  than  ig  represented  by  the 
increased  use  of  the  dry  leaf.  In  1893,  for  instance, 
the  home  consumption  is  represented  by  33-40  gallons 
against  5 07  lb.  per  hea  l of  population.  We  are  told 
that  a point  has  now  been  reached  m the  United 
Kingdom  when  a “greater  weight  of  tea  will  be 
annually  required  to  supply  the  expanding  gallon 
consumption  of  the  country  owing  to  the  small 
quantity  of  China  tea  now  left  for  displacement ; 
also  that  any  further  expansion  in  the  gallon 
consumption  must  immediately  cause  an  increase 
in  the  weight  of  dry  tea  used,  a condition  which 
did  not  exist  so  long  ag  a weak  tea  wag  being 
displaced  by  a stronger  one.”  A larger  home 
consumption  is  therefore  anticipate!  in  the  future. 
Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  & Stanton  next  summarize 
the  events  for  which  the  season  Just  closing  has 
been  remarkable,  ii-mely  : — 

(1)  Reduction  of  duty  from  (5!  to  4!,  and  the 
sudden  increase  in  Home  Oousumption. 

(2)  The  high  rate  ol  Exchange  ruling  and  the 
cougeqnent  decrease  in  supplies  of  Toa  from  Ch'na. 

(3)  Tne  nuL-xpeoted  shortness  of  the  Indian  Crop 
which  proves  to  be  about  10,030,010  lb.  below  the 
original  estiuiate, 

(4)  The  quot-ation  of  Indian  Tea  on  the  L-endon 
Produce  Clearing  House. 

()  The  iucre  ised  use  of  ludiau  and  Ceylon  Teas 
iu  Australia. 

' (G)  The  endeavour  to  increase  the  sale  of  Ceylon 
Tea  in  North  America  by  the  formation  of  the  Ceyton 
Planters’ Tea  Compriiy  ; an  I efforts  to  open  Russia 
to  Ceylon  Tea. 

(7)  The  growing  importance  of  the  tea  industry 
in  Travancore. 

On  the  last  page  we  have  diagrams  showing  the 
“Tea  Consumption  in  Principal  Countries.”  The 
markets  shewn  to  be  most  worthy  of  attgntion  for 
Ceylon  tea  planters  are  those  of  the  United  States, 
Russia,  Australia  and  Canada,  and  also  of  the 
Argentine  in  South  America,  if  only  good  govern- 
ment and  peace  prevailed  there. 

^ 

NOTES  ON  POPULiR  S HENCE. 
i!vr  Dr.  J.  E,  Twcob,  F.LS.,  F.G.S.,  &c..  Editor 
ot’  “ .SctKvo.5  Gossip.” 

From  time  to  time  a go-od  d -al  of  interest  has  been 
taken  in  the  question  of  tlie  origin  of  diamond.s,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  diamond-fields  of  South  Africa.  It 
is  hold  by  many  geolugists  that  they  are  found  iu  a 
voloauic  matrix,  more  or  less  decomposed.  Dr.  Kuop, 
a German  mineralogist,  has  been  carefully  studying 
this  matrix  or  “blue  earth,”  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
of  the  South  African  diaraoiid.lislds,  and  finds  that  it 
is  practically  a decompo.sed  serpentine  nr  scrpeiitine- 
tnfl'.  The  following  minerals  have  been  found  in  it: — 
Garneh  en.gtatite,  chromite,  zircon,  apatite,  idocraso, 
rutile,  mica  and  also  thediainonl.  Dr.  Kno)i  regards 
the  diamond  deposit  at  /dagersfontine  as  having  been 
formed  from  a .serpontised  rook,  which  latter  may  have 
been  derived  from  peridotite,  and  ho  thiuks  the  rclatiou 
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of  the  diamond  to  the  peridotite  is  aiuilogoiig  to  the 
oocni'renee  of  diamonds  in  meteorites. 

Tho=e  tivo  indefatigable  French  chemists.  Messieurs 
Barthelot  and  Andre,  have  been  working  tha  teir 
favourite  sulij  3ct,  viz.,  the  hi.story  of  the  principal 
nitrogenous  compounds  contained  in  vegetable  mould 
Their  observations  are  quite  new  and  original,  and  on" 
interesting  fact  brought  out  by  the  experiments  io 
that  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  volatile  organis 
compounds  given  off  under  certain  conditions  bo 
nrgill-aceous  son  I is  always  much  greater  in  nmouny 
than  the  nitrogen  given  off  iu  the  form  of  ammoniafc 
The  vegetable  mould  employed  was  20  times  richer 
in  nitrogen  than  the  argillaceous  sand,  but  gave  off  the. 
two  classes  of  compounds  in  equal  proportions. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A GOOD  CUP  OF  TEA- 

Katharine  B.  Foot  writing  in  the  American  Agri- 
culturist gives  the  following  practical  hints  about 
making  a good  cup  of  tea  : — 

In  the  first  place,  tha  water  with  which  the  tea 
IS  raa-Ie  shonl  1 be  freshly  drawn  from  the  well,  pump 
or  faucet  and  put  in  a perfectly  clean  kettle.  Tha 
svater  must  bo  brought  quickly  to  a boil,  for  long 
simmering-  takes  the  life  out  of  it.  If  the  toa  is  to  bo 
made  iu  lire  dining  room  or  the  parlor  first  heat  the 
silver  kettle  with  hot  water,  and  light  the  alcohol 
lamp.  Tlien  fill  and  hang  your  kettle,  and  the  water 
will  boil  up  in  a moment.  While  waiting  for  it  to 
boil  he  it  your  teapot  and  ynu-  cups  also  if  the 
weather  is  cold,  but  a/iodj/s  heat  the  teapot.  A metal 
teapot  of  any  kind  is  an  abomination  ; let  your  tea- 
pot be  of  tha  mo  t delicate  porcelain  if  you  can  afford 
it  ; or  if  not  that  of  good  china,  for  poor  china  or 
stono  ware  when  heated  often  gives  an  unpleasant 
flavor.  Let  your  tea  bo  of  the  very  best ; for  cheap  tea 
is  always  adulterated  with  injurious  substances.  Measure 
the  tea  with  care — a small  tea-poonful  for  each  per- 
son, and  one  for  the  teapot,  up  to  three  or  four 
people.  Above  that  number  add  one  teaspoonful  for 
each  two.  But  tea  should  never  be  made  for  more  than 
four  psoplo  in  one  pot.  If  you  have  more  to  servo 
have  more  teapots.  Pour  off  the  water  ymu  have  put 
into  the  pot  to  heat  it,  and  into  the  steaming  pot 
put  tho  lueasured  out  tea;  aid  from  the  boiling-  water 
in  the  teakettle  sufficient  water  to  a little  more  than 
cover  it,  and  sliut  it  up.  Let  it  steep  from  five  to 
eight  minutes,  not  on  the  stove  but  ou  the  table, 
or,  if  you  malco  it  iu  a very  cold  room,  on  the  hearth 
or  on  top  of  tha  plate-warmer  of  the  stove.  Then 
adl  boilii'-g  water.  The  quantity  can  only  bo  detar- 
miued  by  careful  observation  and  judgment  to  be 
strong  or  not.  Nsver  pour  the  tea  into  the  cup  and 
a id  the  cream  and  sugar  ; always  put.  them  into  the 
cups  and  pour  tho  tea  upon  them.  No  real  coyinoi- 
iseiir  iu  tea  would  ever  touch  a cup  to  which  tho 
mdk  and  sugar  is  afterward  added,  for  it  makes  all 
the  difference  between  a good  cup  of  tea  and  a poor 
one.  If  you  pour  tea  for  a person  who  takes  more 
than  one  cup,  pour  a largo  cup  full  at  first  ; for 
every  one  says  “ the  second  cup  is  never  so  good 
as  tho  fir.gh”  but  does  not  know  why.  The  reason  is 
that  the  tea  stands  just  so  much  longer,  and  so  gives 
time  for  the  tannic  acid  to  develop,  which  makes  the 
decoction  bitter. 


ECHOES  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  effect  which  living  at  high  altitudes  has  on  tho 
blood  of  animals  has  been  recently  investigated  by 
M.  Vianlt,  who  finds  that  ai  respects  the  elevated 
regions  of  South  America,  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
in  tbe  blood  of  men  and  animals  acclimatised  there 
was  tho  same  ag  that  of  dwellers  at  lower  levels 
This  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  tho 
proportion  of  bromoglobin  in  their  blood  corre.spoudingly 
increased  so  tliat  the  absorbent  power  of  their  blood 
for  oxygen  is  enhanced,  and  thus,  although  there  is 
loss  oxygen  in  a cubio  toot  of  the  rarefied  air  of  the 
mouotaius.  the  lack  is  compensated  ns  far  as  tha 
creature  is  concerned,  The  Sequoia  National  Park  j 
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tlie  reeiilt  of  Dr.  Bisen’s  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  big 
trees  which  wo  have  formerly  mentioned.  It  secures 
from  settlement  as  a perpetual  preserve  the  districts 
of  the  big  trees  on  King’s  Kiver  and  the  Big  Kern  ; 
Mount  Whitney  (15,000l’t.)  and  its  glcier.s ; the  Tehitipee 
Yosemite  on  King’s  Bivor ; the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  South  Fork  and  its  cascades;  the  stupendous 
cliffs  of  the  Keru  ; the  extinct  v-dcanoes;  and  the 
Shagoopa  Falls.  Auothrr  tract  of  hig  trees  in  the  Fresno 
district,  containing  the  forest  giant  known  as  “ General 
Grant,  ’’  has  also  been  reserved. 

Visitors  to  the  piotura  galleries  of  1-he  Indian  and 
Colonial  Exhibitions  may  remember  some  river  views 
in  British  Guiana  in  which  a curions  pink  flower,  not 
unlike  a lily,  was  seen  growing  on  the  rocks  in  the 
middle  of  rivers  and  rapids.  'This  peculiar  plant  has 
not  been  studied  bv  hot  mists,  and  its  affinities  are 
obscure.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  Podostemacere, 
and  is  a kind  of  water  weed.  In  general  it  grows 
under  water,  where  beds  of  the  plant  can  be  seen,  but 
in  the  dry  season,  when  the  river  shrinks  in  its  bed 
the  plant  is  e.xposed,  and  takes  advantage  of  the 
opiportunity  to  flower  and  fruit.  It  adlieres  to  the  rock 
by  a disc-iike  root,  as  sea  weeds  do,  and  holds  its 
ground  in  the  midst  of  the  moat  violent  rapids. 
Happily,  Dr.  Goeb  1 has  gone  to  Demerara  to 
study  the  plant  from  a botanical  poiat  of  view. 
— Qlohe, 


THE  IxVCEEASED  CONSUMPTION  OF  TEA. 

Although  we  must  await  the  publication  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  before  it  will  be  possible 
to  accurately  gauge  the  full  effect  of  the  late 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea  consumed  within  the 
United  Kingdona,  a forecast  given  by  the  Londou 
Times  renders  it  possible  at  least  to  conclude 
that  that  reduction  has  had  the  result  of  largely 
.stimulating  the  use  of  tea  of  all  growths.  The 
figures  as  quoted  by  our  London  Correspondent 
evidence  a remarkable  and  abnormal  increase  '^ithu- 
the  limited  time  during  which  the  reduction  has 
as  yet  been  in  operation.  It  is  quite  impossible, 
of  course,  to  assign  this  increase  to  any  natural 
growth  nf  popuhition  ; for  were  it  open  to  us  to 
do  this,  a similar  incre  e would  h.ive  been  notice- 
a''de  io  the  reinrns  if  previous  yeais.  As  no  other 
camre  hat  is  discernible  can  be  assigned,  it  is  a 
fair  a d u questionable  inf'renoe  that  it  is 
to  tlie  1 'Werel  duty  that  must  be  traced  the 
veiy  great  extension  of  the  quantity  of  tea  re- 
moved from  the  bonding  warehouses  for  home  use. 
We  share  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  dilii- 
cuhy  felt  by  our  Correspondent  of  realising 
that  the  mere  lowering  of  the  price  of  tea  by 
twopence  per  pound  can  have  induced  the 
lavish  use  of  the  article  to  the  extent  indicated 
by  the  figures.  As  we  know  (hat  the  poorer 
classes  in  England  drink  their  tea  extremely  weak, 
the  amount  of  the  leaf  which  each  individual 
consumes  must  be  relatively  exceedingly  small. 
We  should  say  that  the  outside  difference  to  such 
consumers  can  hardly  exceed  fourpence  per  month 
or,  one  penny  per  week.  8uch  a trifling  amount 
of  saving  one,  would  hardly  expect  to  account 
for  the  great  change  shown  by  the  returns.  A 
working  man  who  drinks  beer  would  hardly  permit 
of  30  small  an  item  of  saving  affeoting  his  con- 
sumption of  that  liquid,  and  yet  it  must  be 
concluded  that  on  the  article  of  tea,  this  very  limited 
economy  has  had  the  efioot  v/hioh  7'he  Times  has 
demonstrated  to  us.  The  fact  augurs  strongly  for  the 
nxpeotation  that  a further  reduction  in  the  tea  duty  will 
oven  yet  more — and  possibly  in  a similar  ratio  to  that 
further  reduction-  increase  the  use  of  tea  among 
the  working  population  at  homo. 

Wo  must  all  look  forward  with  interest  to 
those  more  comifioto  returns  which  will  determine 
the  much-argued  question,  It  will  bo  within 


the  memory  of  our  readers  hew  very  diverse  were 
the  opinions  expressed  when  the  lowering  of  the 
tea  duty  was  at  fiist  discussed.  Many  very  com- 
petent authorities — among  whom  we  may  include 
Mr.  J.  L.  Khand — were  of  opinion  that  the  reduc- 
tion would  tell  more  favourably  upon  the  consump- 
tion of  the  cheaper  China  teas  than  upon  that  of 
the  teas  of  Ceylon  and  India.  Other  authorities  no 
doubt  equally  competent  took  a precisely  opposite 
view.  It  must  under  any  condition,  remain 
an  open  question  as  to  whether  the  stimulated 
consumption  has  been  due  to  the  masses  drinking 
their  tea  stronger,  or  whether  the  number  of 
drinkers  has  been  increased.  No  return  that  can 
be  prepared  could,  we  should  say,  ever  clear  up 
this  point.  The  fact  of  inoreasid  consumption, 
however,  remains,  and  on  this  point  alone  we  may 
well  congratulate  ourselves. 


AN  AGKICULTURAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CEYLON. 

We  learn  that  the  Government  Agent  for  the 
Western  Province  has  made  a proposal  which  may 
result  in  the  formation  of  an  Agricultural  or  Agri- 
Horticultural  Society  to  embrace  the  whole  island. 
His  suggestion  is  that  the  Central  Committee 
established  in  Colombo  in  connection  with  the 
Imperial  Institute,  together  with  the  several  local 
Provincial  and  District  Committees  sboul  be 
formed  into  a “ Ceylon  Agricultural  Society,” 
and  make  their  first  Show  or  Exhibition  in 
Colombo,  utilizing  the  specimens  now  being  col- 
lected for  the  Imperial  Institute  in  London.  This, 
we  consider,  is  a happy  thought,  provided  Dr. 
Trimeii  agrees  that  the  collection  now  coming 
in,  will  lake  no  barm  from  (he  detention  and 
exhibition  of  the  various  articles  in  Colombo, 
we  suppose  about  the  month  of  August  next. 
We  scarcely  think  there  can  be  any  serious 
objection,  and  no  doubt  it  would  tend  to  put  Agents, 
Assislant  Agents  and  District  Committees  generally 
on  the  qui  vive  when  they  learned  that  their  collec- 
tions were  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Governor,  Executive  Council  and  general  public 
in  a Colombo  Siow,  before  being  sent  on  to 
London.  So  good  an  opportunity  of  com- 

paring the  products  and  industries  of  the  diSerent 
revenue  districts  will  probably  never  before 
have  been  presented,  and  the  Show  ought  to  be 
a thoroughly  good  and  represenlative  one,  worthy 
of  the  ‘-first  year”  we  may  say  of  a new  Governor. 
It  is  quite  time,  too,  on  general  grounds  that 
Colombo  had  another  Agri-Horticultural  Ex- 
hibition. 

Then  as.  regards  a permanent  body  to  supervise  and 
be  responsible  for  periodical  Exhibitions  throughout 
the  island,  we  daresay  that  no  better  arrangement 
could  be  made  than  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing 
Committees  for  the  Imperial  Institute.  The 
Chairmen  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Planters’  Assooiation  with  leading  native  gentlemen 
are  already  on  the  Central  body,  while  each 
local  Committee,  is  presided  over  by  Agent 
or  Assistant  Agent,  assisted  by  representative 
planting  and  native  agricultural  authorities.  Such 
a Society  or  Association  ought  to  be  able  to 
arrange  for  a regular  series  of  Shows  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  produce  at  the  capitals  of 
the  different  provinces.  We  question  it  one  could 
be  arrranged  annually  in  each  province— making 
altogether  nine  in  the  year  throughout  the 
island  ? We  should;  say  that  three  a year  ought 
to  be  sufficient! — say,  Colombo,  Anuradhapurn 
and  Battioaloa  one  year;  Kandy,  Jaffna  and 
Ratnapura  another;  and  Galle,  Kurunegala  and 
Badulla  a third  year  and  so  on.  Of  course  jf 
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the  Shows  were  confined  etrictly  to  local  products 
and  industries,  an  annual  collection  and  Exhibition 
might  be  managed.  Such  Exhibitions  as  that  re- 
cently held  at  Nuwara  Eliya,  though  no  doubt  very 
interesting  to  a large  number  of  people  brought 
together,  have,  we  fear,  not  much  practical  result 
at  any  rata  as  regards  the  natives.  It  will  be  tor 
the  several  Government  Agents  and  their  Assis- 
tants to  see  if  District  and  Villaga  Shows  specially 
for  the  benefit  of  native  agriculturists,  could  not 
be  organised,  perhaps  to  follow  after  the  provincial 
.gatherings. 

NEW  FIELDS  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  COFFEE. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  very  limited  supply 
of  cofl'ee  which  Ceylon  as  well  as  Southern 
India  and  Java  are  now  able  to  export, 

affords  a very  strong  stimulus  for  the  search  for 
other  lands  which  may  present  a proepeet  of  its 
successful  cultivation.  Added  to  this  inducement, 
there  is  of  course  the  high  price  which  our  former 
staple  now  commands  in  tlie  London  market,  and 
both  of  these  causes  combined  may  readily  accounf- 
for  the  desire  to  find  suitable  land  even  in  sucl 
distant  and,  in  some  respects,  difficult  loealitiet 
as  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  Mr,  J.  L.  Shand’t 
name  has  received  frequent  mention  of  late  as 
being  among  those  who  have  become  prominently 
associated  with  this  endeavour.  His  venture  in 
Borneo  is  made  in  a field  which  is  not  entirely 
new.  In  this  respect  it  differs  materially  from 
that  as  to  which  he  has  at  all  events  been  consulted, 
the  endeavour  to  find  an  opening  in  the  more  inaccess- 
ible regions  of  Peru.  It  appears  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  South  American  republic  has  failed 
to  meet  its  engagements  to  its  bondholders,  as  so 
many  other  of  the  South  American  republics  have 
done.  In  order  to  save  a national  bankruptcy,  it 
has  handed  over  certain  lands  and  privileges  as 
a quid  pro  quo  for  the  indebtedness  it  is  unable 
otherwise  to  meet. 

Whether  the  exploration  now  about  to  bo  under- 
taken and  in  connexion  with  whioh  Mr.  ( lark  of  our 
Peradeniya  Botanical  Gardens  is  to  give  his  ser- 
vices, will  result  in  all  that  is  hoped  for,  re- 
mains yet  to  be  ascertained.  But  even  if  it  should 
be  the  result  of  the  expedition  that  land  suitable 
for  coffee  can  be  found,  a very  serious  obstacle 
to  its  development  must  be  presented  by  the  evil 
repute  into  which  the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
have  brought  the  Governments  of  South  America. 
A very  largo  amount  of  capital  will  be 

required,  and  several  years  of  patient  waiting  must 
pass  before  returns  can  be  expected  by  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  invest.  No  doubt  Sir  Alfred 
Dent  is  a man  of  exceptional  energy  and  resources ; 
but  his  highest  qualifications  in  these  respects 
must  be  demanded  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles 
which  must  present  themselves  to  the  success  of 
his  new  venture.  It  is  probably  intended  to  employ 
Chinese  labour,  but  then  how  much  farther  away  is 
South  America  than  North  Borneo  from  the 
Chinese  Coast.  It  will  be,  to  say  the  least, 
questionable  if  capital  can  be  raised  as  readily  for 
cultivation  upon  the  slopes  of  Andos  as  for  the 
enterprise  in  British  North  Borneo. 

But  there  is  a further  point  to  bo  considered 
with  reference  to  coffee  growing  in  Peru.  Hitherto, 
South  Araerioan  coffee  has  failed  to  achieve  any 
position  in  our  home  markets  at  all  approaching  that 
to  which  tho  growth  of  Ceylon  and  India  has  attained. 
Whether  this  may  be  duo  to  some  defect  in  the 
c’imato  of  those  vast  regions,  or  whether  the 
fact  is  to  be  attributed  t)  tho  less  careful  pre- 
paration given  to  the  berry,  [it  remains  that  as 
yet  South  American  colieo  has  failed  to  become 


^ successful  competitor  with  the  highly  valued 
Product  of  Ceylon.  This  disability  will  have  to 
taken  into  serious  account  by  those  whom  Sir 
Alfred  Dent  may  delegate  to  make  inquiry  on 
behalf  of  the  bondholders  he  represents.  It  will 
be  one  thing  to  find  land,  it  will  be  another  to 
so  cultivate  it  as  to  ensure  a larger  increase  of 
success  for  its  produce  than  has  hitherto  been 
secured  for  that  grown  in  other  countries  of  South 
America.  With  reference  to  the  venture  to  be  made 
in  North  Borneo,  it  is  knovvn  that  that  country  can 
and  does  grow  coffee  of  high  quality,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  should  ever  our  own 
remaining  fields  once  again  resume  their  former 
prolific  character,  the  export  from  Borneo  will 
be  found  to  be  a serious  competitor.  But  under 
all  present  conditions,  and  as  far  as  may  be 
foreseen, 'there  is  but  little  prospect  of  such  a recrudes- 
cence of  coffee  growing  in  the  island,  at  all  events 
for  a good  many  years  yet  to  come.  Wc  can 
therefore  well  afford  to  regard  with  equanimity 
these  fresh  endeavours  to  enter  into  competition  with 
Ceylon  coffee,  and  to  wish  them  every  possible 
success,  though  may  much  doalii  a large  taeasuro 
btii;.g  attained  in  Peru. 


THE  TARING  OF  .LA,.  N LONDON. 

We  call  attention  to  two  furiher  letters  on  this 
subject.  “Proprietor"  resumes  bis  story  in  order 
to  clear  his  selling  Broker  who,  it  seems,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  “taring”  which,  being  conducted  in 
the  docks  for  or  by  the  Customs  authorities,  is  a 
mai.ter  for  which  outsiders  have  no  responsibility. 
But  surely  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Broker,  or,  if 
there  be  one,  of  the  Lo>rdon  agent  to  see  that  the 
rules  of  the  Customs  officers  are  not  broken,  as 
seems  to  be  the  ea.e  lu  reference  to  the  28  lb. 
boxes  ? The  London  representative  of  the  Ceylon 
planter  can  surely  make  a big  disturbance  over 
an  absolute  breach  of  the  standing  regulations, 
and  if  he  gets  no  redress  can  carry  his  complaint 
to  some  one  or  other  public  organ  representing 
the  trade.  Was  anything  of  this  kind  done? — 
But  who  then  benefits  by  an  unusual  appropria- 
tion for  “ iares.”  Did  it  not  come  out  a short  time 
ago  that  some  of  the  Dock  Companies  are  in  the 
habit  of  selling  what  they  called  “refuse  and 
sweepings,”  to  which  no  doubt  over-liberal  or  un- 
just tares,  add  considerably.  If  this  be  the 
case,  the  matter  is  one  which  ought  to  receive 
tho  special  attention  of  the  Planters'  Association 
or  why  not  rather  of  its  “Tea  Fund  Committee” 
who  could  get  the  London  Association  to  take 
the  matter  up  and  cause  enquiry  to  be  made. 
One  or  other  of  our  correspondents  who  feel  ag- 
grieved should  address  the  Tea  Committee  with 
a view  to  action  being  taken  at  their  next  sitting. 


New  Products  in  the  W.-vttegama  District. 
— It  is  interesting  to  learn  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  operations,  among  others,  of  Messrs. 
Vollar  and  Gwatkin  in  this  district.  One  hundred 
acres  put  under  tobacco  gave  so  good  a crop  last 
year  that  a visitor  from  Deli  declared  he  could 
not  wish  for  finer  tobacco  from  Sumatra  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  worth  some  3s  to  4s  per  lb.  This 
was  just  before  shipment,  and  when  this  visitor 
learned  that  consignments  almost  as  good  had  been 
sold  for  4d  a lb.  in  London,  he  considered  the 
tobacco  had  been  thrown  sway.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  this  last  consignment  so  much  praised 
by  the  Sumatra  visitor,  will  really  fetch.  After  the 
tobacco,  a crop  of  cotton  taken  off  the  same  100 
acres  gave  112,000  or  E20  per  acre  profit  ; and  now 
cacao  and  coconuts  seem  llourishiug  in  the 
same  area  1 
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AKTIFICIAL  RUBIES. 

A paragraph  which  will  be  found  in  another  column 
seems.,to  noake  it  probable  that  the  artificial  produc- 
tion of  precious  stones  on  a remunerative  scale  is 
within  measurable  distance,  for  MM.  Fremy  and 
Vernuil  are  said  to  have  manufactured  rubies  which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  are  as  good  as  the  natural 
gems.  The  two  chemists  have  for  many  years  jiast 
been  engaged  iu  these  experiments.  But,  hitherto, 
the  rubies  and  other  crystals  which  they  turned  out  or 
their  retorts,  though  fine  enough  to  promise  better 
things,  could  not  be  pronounced  quite  equal  to  the 
worst  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  Burmese  mines. 
In  1878,  by  heating  in  a fire-clay  crucible  a mixture  of 
alumina  and  red  lead,  MM.  Fremy  and  Verueuil  pro- 
duced a vitreous  silicate  of  lead  (the  silica  being  derived 
from  the  crucible), and  crystallised  alumiua.When  to  this 
was  aided  potassium  bichromate,  the  alumina  assumed 
the  desired  that  of  the  ruby.  By  such  a proceis  spinels 
it  is  said,  have  been  turned  out  almost,  if  not  wholly 
undistinguishable  from  the  natural  gems,  even  after 
tests  of  a character  never  likely  to  be  applied  to  them, 
when  worn  as  orniments,  were  called  into  requisition. 
Still,  these  gems  were  on  a very  small  scale,  aud  neither 
hard  enough  nor  endowed  with  the  tint  which  satisfied 
the  expert.  But  since  that  date  MM.  Fremy  and 
Verneuil  have  made  remaikable  progress,  anti,  in  a 
communication  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
intimate  that  they  have  at  last  suocessful'y  overcome 
the  difficulties  which  impeded  their  earlier  efforts,  and 
are  obtaining  crystals  sufficiently  large  to  be  of  com- 
nierial  value.  Some  of  those  already  produced  are 
being  used  as  ‘‘ jewels,”  or  pivots,  in  watches,  and  are 
affirmed  to  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  natural  stones. 
The  ingtedients  differ  somewhat  from  those  employed 
twelve  years  ago.  Alumina  and  a trace  of  potassium 
bichromate  are  heated  with  barium  fluoride  or  a mix- 
ture of  fluorides  of  the  alkaline  earths,  aud  a high 
temperature  maintained  for  several  da^s.  Experience 
has  taught  that  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
potassium  carbonate  to  this  mixture,  so  as  to  render  the 
mass  alkaline,  facilitates  the  formation  of  the  crystals. 
These,  it  is  believed,  are  produced  directly  from  the 
interaction  of  the  volatile  compounds  engendered,  and, 
by  employing  crucibles  of  several  litres  capacity,  in  gas 
furnaces,  as  much  as  three  kilograms,  or  more 
than  six  and  a-half  pounds,  of  rubies  are  pro- 
duced at  a single  operation.  Such  a mass,  even 
admitting  that  it  may  not  be  without  flaws  aud 
other  defects  which  would  render  it  of  little 
value  to  the  lapidary,  is  larger  tbau  auy  known 
natural  stone.  Tavernier,  the  old  traveller  saw  one 
in  the  Persian  Treasury  which  weighed  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  carats,  and  the  King  of  Burmah 
possesBod — and  perhaps  in  his  exile  still  po.'^sesses — 
another  as  large  as  a pigeon’s  egg.  The  largest  iu 
Europe  is  that  presented  by  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden 
to  the  Czarina  Catherine.  But  even  this  gem  does 
not  exceed  in  size  a small  ben’s  egg. 

If,  therefore,  the  chemist  is  to  turn  out  of  his 
alembic  rubies  six  or  seven  pounds  in  weight,  the 
sooner  the  holders  of  the  old-sized  gems  get  rid  of 
them  the  better.  For,  assuredly,  no  find  in  Ceylon 
or  iu  Pegu  has  ever  attained  these  dimensions.  Even 
the  gem  on  which  Chardin  saw  Ihe  name  of  Sheik 
Sephi  engraved  could  not  have  been  a twenliolh 
part  as  large.  Among  the  accumnlations  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  sold  iu  187G  was  a Chinese  idol  cut 
out  of  a single  ruby  of  immense  size,  the  history  of 
the  stone,  which  was  part  of  the  loot  of  the  Summer 
Palace  ot  Pekin,  being  unknown  ; but  as  the  Buddlja 
was  sold  for  six  hundred  pounds,  it  could  not  have 
been  of  remarkable  purity.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
tales,  more  or  loss,  mythical,  of  rubies,  compared  with 
which  oven  the  seven  pound  concoction  of  the  French 
chemists  is  not  so  colossal.  Thus,  tho  one  which  the 
King  ot  Ceylon  had  carried  before  him  at  his  corona- 
tion oould  not  have  boon  mucli  less,  anil  Ibn  Batuta 
tells  us  how  he  saw,  in  tho  Tsoasury  of  Aryn  Chakra- 
vorti,  a Taiiiit  Oldof  at  rnlii.g  i’atlam,  a ruby  bowl 
us  Urge  as  lire  p.rlm  of  one’s  hand,  while  J'Viar 
.JordunuB  speaks  ot  two  great  rubies  belonging  to  the 
: King  of  Sylon,”  each  so  big  that  when  grasped  it 


projected  a finger’s  breadth  at  either  side.  Sir  John 
Maudeville  goes  even  further,  for  he  relates  how  the 
Emperor  of  China  had  in  his  chamber  a pillar  of  gold 
in  which  were  a ruby  and  a carbuncle  a foot  long.  If, 
however,  a six-pound  ruby  can  be  produced,  there  is  no 
scientific  reason  for  believing  that  the  resources  of 
chemistry  are  exhausted  at  this  stage.  A twenty  or  a 
hundred  pound  one — not,  perhaps,  of  very  fine  colour, 
but  useful  for  purpotos  of  art  and  industry — may  be 
the  next  triumph,  and,  unquestionably,  as  the  cost  is 
not  great,  some  pieces  of  tfiese  large  ruby  masses  may 
be  put  upon  the  lapidary’s  wheel.  MM.  Fremy  and 
Verneuil  are  not  the  first  who  have  essayed  this  notable 
venture  in  synthetic  chemistry.  Indeed,  not  many 
mouths  ago,  it  w,;S  reported  that  an  analyst  had  succee- 
ded in  manufacturing  an  emerald  out  of  the  refuse  of 
a gas  retort.  The  ingredients  entering  into  this  stone 
are  silica,  alumina,  glucina,  magnesia,  carbon,  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  while  the  intensely  green  colour  for  which 
the  jewel  is  valued  was  said  to  be  due  to  a slight  dash 
of  sosquioxide  of  chromium,  though  this  tint  has  by 
some  authorities  been  attributed  to  vegetable  matter. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  “gem”  so  produced  was 
anyihing  more  than  a good  imitation  of  an  emeiald,  so 
far  as  composition  is  concerned  ; but  it  was,  iuany  case, 
iu  the  line  of  the  research  which  MM.  Eremy  and 
Verueuil  have  puisutd  so  arduously,  and,  it  seems, 
successful!}'. 

The  complexity  of  the  composition  of  the 
emerald  makes  close  imitation  a'most  impos- 
sible, and  as  the  tint  of  many  precious  stones 
depends  entirely  upon  the  presence  of  a minute 
quantity  of  a certain  chemical  in  some  peculiar  com. 
binatiou,  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  experimenter  is 
thrown  away,  so  far  as  the  production  of  a gem  capi- 
ble  of  passing  master  is  concerned.  There  is,  liow- 
ever,  no  such  diificulty  in  the  case  of  rubies.  For  this 
stone,  like  the  sapphire,  the  Oriental  topaz,  and  the 
Oriental  amethyst,  is  crystallised  alumina.  In  the 
ruby  the  tint  is  imparted  by  peroxide  of  iron — in  other 
words  by  rust — and  in  tlie  sapphire  by  the  protoxide 
of  the  same  metal,  the  viol  t hue  being  due,  perhaps, 
io  an  admixture  of  manganese  with  the  iron.  The  great 
difficulty  is  so  to  fuse  them,  and  in  snob  proporlicus, 
that  the  results  attained  during  the  vast  commotion 
of  the  cartli’s  crust  may  be  successfully  imitated.  More 
than  sixty  years  ago  chr} sober} Is  were  produced  by 
subjecting  the  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  gluoinnm 
to  a very  iiigh  temperature,  aud  early  in  the  century 
Berthier  fabricated  a great  many  minerals,  including 
chrysolite,  augitc,  and  otliers  not  of  auy  economic  im- 
portance. Colourless  and  bine  sapphires  are  among 
the  triumphs  of  the  laboratory,  and,  as  far  Lack  as 
1837,  Gaudiu  produced  the  ruby  on  a small  scale  by 
exposing  aluminium  to  the  heat  of  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe,  and  thus  obtaining  fused  alumina,  which 
is  readily  coloured  by  the  addition  of  oxide  of  otirominm. 
The  resultant  crystals  were  iu  the  rhombohedrals 
characteristic  of  the  mineral,  and,  it  is  said,  had  equal 
hardness  an  specific  gravity.  Euelmen  arrived  at  much 
the  same  end  by  dissolving  alumina  in  boric  acid,  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  on  the  cooling  of  the  liquid  ob- 
tained the  alumina  in  a crystallised  form,  which,  with 
tho  addition  of  chromate  of  ammonia,  became,  to  all 
intents  aud  purposes,  rubies.  Again — and  this  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  roll  of  experiments — Sainte-Claire, 
Ueville,  and  Caron,  by  heating  fluoride  ot  aluminium, 
fluoride  of  chromium,  and  boric  acid,  obtained  fluoride 
of  boron,  which,  escaping  iu  a volatile  condition,  left 
a residuum  of  solid  alumina  coloured  by  the  chrome. 
When  the  mincriil  is  simpler  the  chances  of  success 
are  greater.  Thus,  the  diamond  bidng  known  to  be 
pure  carbon,  it  is  a questkn  of  time  for  it  to  be  exactly 
imitated  by  the  crystallisation  of  that  element.  This, 
it  may  be  remembered,  Mr.  Han'iay  actually  succeeded 
i'j  accomplishing  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  though  the 
cost  was  BO  great,  aud  the  result  so  valueless  commer- 
cially, that  the  experiments  have  not  been  continued 
.Still,  the  principle  ouce  discovered,  the  rest  will  follow. 
For  a long  time  to  come  the  artificial  gems  will  be  in- 
ferior to  the  natural  ones,  Nature  has  worked  on  so 
large  a scale,  aud  with  such  gigantic  appllauces,  that 
the  puny  tools  of  the  chemist  can  be  ot  no  avail. 
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But  there  is  a possibility,  even  a probability,  that 
some  day  the  problem  may  be  solved  in  the  simplest 
fashion,  and  then  tbe  standard  of  value,  whicla  the 
alchemists  in  vain  tiieJ  to  alter,  must  be  sought  else- 
where than  in  stones  no  longer  precious.  Fow  people 
will  care  to  pay  high  prices  for  the  sentimental  pleasure 
of  wearing  “ real  ” gems,  while  the  artificial  oi  es 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  them  hy  any  tests  less 
exact  than  those  of  the  chemist. — Loudon  Standard. 


Artificial  Rubies. — The  experiments  of  uIM.  Ptciny 
and  Vernenil  on  the  ariticial  production  of  rubies  have 
been  in  progress  for  some  years,  but  it  appears,  from 
their  recent  communication  lothe  Gom^des-lieudus,  that 
they  have  now  successfully  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  attend  their  manufacture,  and  are  obtainiug 
much  larger  crystals.  The  artificial  rubies  have  already 
been  employed  as  pivots  in  watches,  and  are  said  not  to 
be  inferior  to  the  natural  s' ones  in  hardness.  Tbe  pro- 
cess consists  in  heating  alumina  and  a trace  of  potas- 
sium bichromate  with  barium  fluoride  oi  a mixture  of 
fluorides  of  the  alkaline  earths  to  a high  temperature 
for  several  d.iy.s.  Recent  progress  has  been  due  to  the 
discovery  that  the  addition  of  a small  quiutity  of  potas- 
aium  carbonate  to  the  mi.xture,  so  as  to  reuder  the 
fused  mass  alkaline,  facilitates  the  formation  of  the 
crystals.  It  is  believed  that  the  crystals  are  prolnoed 
directly  from  the  interaction  of  the  volatile  oompoiuuls 
produced,  and,  by  employing  crucibles  of  several  litres 
capacity  in  gas  furuaces  as  much  as  3 kilo.s.  of  rubies 
are  obtaiued  iu  a single  operation. — Industries. 

ARTIFIOAL  RUBIB9. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  '•  Standard.” 

Sir, — I have  read  with  interest  your  article  in  'Ihe  Stan- 
dard eflast  Saturday  on  the  manufactured  rabies  pro- 
duced by  MM,  Premy  and  Verneuil.  The  general  buying 
public  may  no  doubt  be  somewhat  frightened  at  the 
thought  that  instead  of  the  natural  gem  they  may  only 
get  at  best  au  imitation.  The  generality  of  buyers  of 
precious  stones  are  usually  good  juiiges,  and  not  likely 
to  buy  anything  hut  the  real  article.  In  the  imitation, 
or  lather  manufactured,  ruby,  it  is  noticeable  that  all 
the  spots  and  flaws  run  into  one  corner,  like  the  tail  of 
a comet,  while  in  the  genuine  article  spots  and  fl-.ws, 
&c.,  are  diffused  over  the  stone ; and  another  thing  is 
that  in  no  imitation  of  diaraouds,  pearls,  rubies,  and 
emeralds  can  there  bo  found  the  hardness  possessed  by 
nature’s  own  gems. 

With  regal d to  the  dimond  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Hannay  some  years  ago,  may'  I add  the  whilst  being  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Society,  I asked  Mr.  Ilanuay  as  to 
how  the  stone  would  act  when  placed  on  tbe  diamond 
wheel  to  cut  it  into  shape.  Ho  informed  me  that  it 
would,  at  the  first  revolving  of  the  wheel,  crumble  to 
powder;  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture  the  hardness 
necessary.  May  I ask  you  to  kindly  find  space  for  this, 
60  as  to  reassure  those  who  own,  or  contemplate  being 
possessors  ot,  these  gems. 

I am,  Bir  your  obedient  servant. 

EDWIN  ^y.  STREETER, 
Bond-street,  London,  W. , March  16th. 


THE  SILVER  MARILET  AND  EXCHANGE 
IN  1890. 

Even  at  this  late  period  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  call  attention  to  the  facts  revealed  by  a diagram 
showing  the  prices  obtained  for  bar  silver  in  Lon- 
don and  the  rate  of  exchange  in  Colombo  for  demand 
bank  bills  on  London  during  1890.  Beginning  with 
bar  silver,  it  was  at  Hd.  when  the  year  opened  and 
the  lowest  point  it  touched  in  its  progress  through 
the  months  was  431-  in  February  while  the  highest 
was  54A  in  August.  The  variations  ranged  from 
^ to  24,  and  at  tho  oloso  of  the  year  thu  price 
stood  at  48 — fourpenco  better  than  at  the  start. 
In  January  444  was  what  was  generally  ob- 
tained, but  in  February  there  was  a depression  of 
about  a penny.  This  however  was  slightly  improved 


upon  in  the  succeeding  month.  On  4th  April 
the  price  was  43|  and  from  this  it  went  on 
advancing  a farthing  in  one  week,  twopence 
in  the  next  and  other  twopence  in  the  third 
week.  From  48  it  fell  away , however,  to  40  in 
the  beginning  of  May.  In  the  course  of  that 
month  it  made  an  effort  to  get  up  again  and 
was  so  far  successful,  47i  being  realized,  but 
it  was  not  able  to  keep  this  up  and  fell  to  46;^ 
June  coming  to  its  assistance,  lifted  it  till 
it  was  within  reach  of  49,  but  again  there  was 
a fall  and  it  came  down  to  47|.  From  this  it 
made  an  attempt  to  rise  almost  immediately  to 
i s former  altitude  but  the  effort  was  too  much 
for  it  and  after  just  touching  48^  it  sank  down 
to  47|.  In  July  there  was  better  fortune  and 
between  the  second  and  third  weeks  50  was  re- 
gistered. In  the  fourth  week  J had  to  come  off, 
but  this  was  merely  a temporary  reduction,  and 
when  August  opened  the  figures— thanks  to 
American  legislation — were  51^  At  first  there 
seemed  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
tho  price  would  go  beyond  this,  but  in  the 
second  week  this  was  placed  beyond  doubt. 
After  one  or  two  short  leaps  it  bounded  to  tho 
height  of  5-4J  from  51J  in  one  week,  in  a day 
or  two  it  fell  back  a hut  rebounded  and  wlien 
the  month  closed  had  attained  54-J-.  It  had  taken 
about  five  months  to  reach  this  pinnacle,  but  it  was 
not  allowed  to  remain  more  than  a few  days  there. 
On  Sept.  5lh  it  had  dropped  to  64  and  in  the 
following  week  to  53.  In  tho  next  week  it  slightly 
recovered  itself,  but  from  53J  on  19 th  Sept,  it 
fell  away  to  olj  on  the  26th.  Iu  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  week  it  touched  60,  rose  to  51^  and 
again  sank  to  50  from  which  it  had  not  risen 
more  than  | when  it  was  once  more  thrown  down 
and  continued  its  descent  with  occasional  inter- 
ruptions till  the  middle  of  November  when  it  was 
as  low  as  45.  An  improvement  now  set  in,  and 
at  one  bound  the  price  went  up  2J,  and  at  another 
I2-  In  the  beginning  of  Heoember  there  was  a 
sudden  drop  from  48J  to  47i.  An  advance  was 
made  upon  this  in  a few  days,  but  another  fall 
occurred  which  brought  down  the  price  to  474. 
From  this  it  went  up  again  at  one  bound  to 
49i,  but  came  down  to  its  former  level  in  the  course 
of  a week.  The  year  closed,  however,  by  showing 
4 of  an  increase. 

Turning  now  to  the  rate  of  exchange  it 
started  at  Is  54  and  the  lowest  point  it 
touched  for  demand  bills  on  London,  during 
the  year  was  Is  4|d  in  the  middle  of  Feb. 
while  the  highest  was  Is  8Jd  in  the  end  of  Aug.  ; 
At  the  oloso  of  1890  it  had  just  touched  Is  64d.’ 
Opening  at  Is  6d  the  ra'e  rose  in  a couple  of 
weeks  to  Is  5§J,  but  this  level  was  not  long 
maintained,  ana  in  the  third  week  of  February  it 
had  touched  Is  4:^-4.  From  this  point  there  was  a 
gradual  improvement  till  the  beginning  of  May 
when  the  variations  became  more  frequent  but 
generally  in  an  upward  direction.  From  Is  5jd 
in  the  first  week  of  the  month  it  jumped  to  Is  fid 
between  tho  16(h  and  23rd.  It  was  down  at  Is 
5^1  at  the  end  of  May,  but  in  the  second  week 
of  the  next  month  it  had  put  on  a penny.  This 
however,  was  _ taken  off  before  the  month  ended 
aud  only  p.anially  recovered  when  July  opened. 
At  this  time  the  rate  was  Is  C^d  and  it  rose 
rapidly  to  Is  7.^4,  Is  74d  and  so  on  till 
the  22nd  August  when  the  top  point  was 
reached.  Between  22nd  Aug.  aud  5'.h  8ept.  there 
were  several  changes,  the  variation  being  from  about 
1,84  to  I/8.J  ami  up  again.  In  September  tlie 
tendency  was  most  decidedly  downwards  aud  from 
1/8J  on  the  5 li  it  oauio  down  to  l.fi^'  on  the  2fith. 
In  the  begiuiug  of  October  there  was  a sudden  ries 
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to  1/7^  but  this  did  not  last  more  than  a day 
or  two  and  tho  rate  came  down  with  a run  to 
1/G|  and  down  into  the  third  week  of  November 
with  slight  checks  now  and  then  to  1/5|.  As 
in  the  case  of  bar  silver  an  improvement  set  in 
at  this  point  and  when  November  closed  the  rate 
had  risen  to  1/6|.  It  dropped  away  again  in  the 
first  week  of  December  but  in  the  middle  of  tho 
month  jumped  up  to  1/6J.  In  the  third  week  it 
again  fell  but  was  rising  from  1/6J  when  the 
year  closed. 


CACKLING  OF  HENS. 

I have  recently  published  the  following  letter  in  t e 
Field-,  but  not  having  so  far  received  any  answer  o 
the  question  which  it  presents,  I should  like  to  repub- 
lish it  in  your  columns,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
any  ornithologists  to  whom  I have  not  already  applied 
may  have  any  information  to  give  upon  the  subject. 

GEOUGE  J,  KOMiNES. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  March  28th. 


Caclding  of  the  liens  of  Jungle  Fowl. 

“ Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  or  not 
the  hens  of  the  wild  jungle  fowl  (Gallus  hanlciva) 
cackle  after  laying  their  eega,  in  the  manner  of  th  ir 
domesticated  descendan's  P I cannot  find  any  lit  r- 
ature  uuon  the  subject ; but  if  wild  hens  do  cackle  in 
the  jungle,  surely  somebody  mu.st  have  beard  them. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Bartlett  inform.s  me  that,  when  confined  in 
shrubberies  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  they  do  not 
cackle  ; and,  therefore,  if  nobody  has  ever  heard  them 
do  so  in  a state  of  nature,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the 
instinct  is  a product  of  domestifioation.  If  this  should 
turn  out  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  a somewhat  re- 
markable fact,  and  would,  moreover,  lead  to  the  further 
question  whether  there  are  anv  parts  of  the  world 
where  domesticated  poultry  do  not  cackle.” — Nature. 
^ 

NOTES  ON  PEODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

{H.  and  C.  Mail,  April  10th.) 

The  PnoDnoE  Maekets.— The  accumulation  of  pro- 
duce during  the  recess  has  resulted  in  extensive  public 
sales,  no  le.'S  than  eighty-five  being  held  on  the  7th 
iust.  The  markets  have,  on  the  whole,  exhibited  a 
quiet  tone,  and  prices  in  several  important  instances 
show  a slight  decline. 

Tannin  in  Tea. — The  best  analytical  methods  of 
examining  the  quality  of  tea  have  been  devised  in  Ens— 
eia.  A well-known  authority  upon  this  subject 
nt  Si.  Petersburg  is  P-  Maltseheffsky,  who  ha.s 
from  time  to  time  contributed  many  papers  deal- 
ing with  the  chemistry  of  tea  to  the  Russian  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal.  A new  method  of  determining  tan- 
nin, recently  proposed  by  him,  i.s  based  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  normal  copper  acetate.  Analyses  of  about  four- 
teen samples  of  the  teas  most  commonly  met  with  on 
the  Eussiaii  markets  were  made  by  Maltseheffsky,  and 
gave  the  following  interesting  figures  .—-Tannin  varied 
from  C IO  to  1108  per  cent.  ; wa*-er,  5 59  to  12'48  ; ash, 
3T1  to  9-25  ; aqueous  extract,  17'3  to  39'4  ; caffeine. 
Hit)  to  2-88. 

European  Coefee. — According  to  the  Moniteur  In- 
dastricl,  a Bpocics  of  coffee  which  flourishes  well  in 
sandy  soils  is  now  being  cultivated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  AschoUshansen,  in  Bivaria,  and 
the  cultivation  appears  to  ho  simple  and  attended  with 
success.  Tho  seeds  ate  sown  m the  spring;  in  tho 
month  of  Ju'y  tho  plant  commence  to  bloom,  the 
flewers,  being  of  a skv-ldue  colour  ; tho  fruit  ripens 
a month  later,  and  is' pale  yellow,  grea'ly  resembling 
in  appoarsnoo  the  coif' o which  comes  from  Bourbon 
Island.  The  aroma  is  C imparahle  to  that  of  the  finest 
foroign-growu  coffee.  The  taste  is  very  pleasant,  but 
filiglilly  more  bitter  ihan  coffee  usudly  is.  No  ejmcial 
earc  is  needed  in  cultivating  tli's  variety  of  cofleo  pi  mt, 
and  many  families  in  tho  district  named  HOW  grow 
ull  their  otvn  coffee. 


THE  GEAMA-EAKSHAKA  SAMAGAMA'S 
AGEI-HOETICULTUEAL  ANI)  INDUS- 
TEIAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  are  the  principal  prize-lakers  at  this 
Village  Exhibition: — 

Pafdy,  H.  F.  L.  Dharmaratne;  Kurakan,  [^8  Perera 
Weerasinghe  ; Dhall,  L S.  Cabara! ; Indian  corn,  L S. 
Cabaral;  Cattle,  L.  F.  Caharal ; Milch  Cow,  D.  S. 
Jayatilleke;  Buffaloes,  A.  L.  Perera ; She  Buffaloe.s, 
P.  S.  Fernando;  Bull,  D.  W.  Appubamy;  Milch  Cow, 
Sinnappu;  Fruits — Oranges,  D.  P.  C.  G.  Appubamy; 
Pineapple,  L.  Alwis;  Lime,  H.  Martelis  Perera; 
Plantains — Kolikuttu,  Sarah  Alwis;  Sour  do,  D.  E.  K 
Appubamy  ; Bed  do,  D.  J.  Weerakoon;  Ash  do,  M.  S.' 
Dias ; Vegetables— Greeu  Chilly,  R.  A . Perera  ; Brin- 
jals,  W.  S.  Perera;  Beans,  Don  Alpanis ; Long  Beans, 
D.  L Fernando;  Suake  Gourd,  W.  S.  t'erera;  Kari- 
wila,  D.  0,  Amerasinghe;  Water  Pumpkins,  J.  P. 
Fernando;  Bandakba,  W.  T.  Dias;  Cucumbers,  M.  H. 
Perera ; Yams — Dehiala,  H.  S.  Fernando  ; Koudol,  P.  8. 
Fernando;  Arrowroot,  D.  K.  Appubamy;  Sugarcane 
Black,  K.  A.  Perera ; Pepper,  Bastian  Fernando ; 
Ginger,  G.  K.  Appubamy;  Betel,  R.  A.  Perera;  Art- 
work (Wood),  T.  J.  Fernando;  Iron,  K.  J.  Naide; 
Gold  and  Silver,  K.  Marsal ; Copper  and  Brass,  B.  R. 
Dias;  Brick  and  Tiles,  M.  Sinno;  Pottery,  J.  J.  Fer- 
nando; Mats  &c.,  P.  Justina  Perera;  Coir,  K.  Ai.go 
Haul}  ; Need'e  Work,  D.  S Amerasinghe;  Caiigrapby, 
T.  J.  seph  Fernando;  Special  Prizes — Mode:  Steam 
Engine,  D.  James  Wimalasurendre ; Ebony  Work, Babun 
Hamj  ; Plumbago,  D.  George  Samaratimge ; Elk, 
S.  D.  S.  Guuawardene;  Flowers,  J.  P.  Abraham;  Paper 
board  writing  desk,  G.  Dia.s;  Fans,  Rani'agf  Don  Philip; 
Mangoes,  D.  Weerakoii;  M.  M.  Pulle ; Pumpkin,  J. 
Simon;  Oocoa,  D.  C.  Amerasinghe;  Cotton,  Bandara ; 
Cinnamon,  R.  Issae  Fernando.  Silver  medal  for  ipecial 
service  during  1890,  Mr.  M.  Hendr'ck  Perera. 

The  prizes  were  distribi  ted  by  Mr.  George  Wall  who 
was  presented  with  an  address.  The  Hons.  J.J.  Grinliu- 
ton  and  A.  de  A.  Seneviraliie  were  also  present.  In 
acknowledging  an  address  Mr.  Wall  said  he  regarded 
the  Society  as  a most  useful  and  effective  agency  for 
advancing  the  moral  and  material  condition  of  tho 
people.  On  behalf  of  the  Society  he  offered  their 
thanks  to  the  Government  for  its  encouragement  by 
giving  pass-books  with  small  deposits  in  the  Savings 
Bank  to  exhibitors. 

n^i 

A GREAT  WANT  OF  THE  DAY  ; A 
BOARD  OE  AGRICULTURE  FOR  CEYLON. 

The  general  education  now  imparted  is  cried  down 
and  technical  education  i.s  cried  up  as  the  means  of 
enabling  the  people  at  large  to  find  work  and  wealth, 
independent  as  well  as  in  ex  less,  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment provides  through  its  public  service.  The  advocates 
of  technical  education  are  not  explicit  in  their  state- 
ments as  the  particular  branches  of  practical 
knowledge  may  with  advanlage  be  taken  up  by 
our  youth.  It  would  be  id'e  to  expect  such  arts  as 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  and  such  manu- 
factures as  th  making  of  matches  and  paper  to  pay 
in  Oeylon.  Dr.Daly  suggests  such  industries  as  pottery, 
sugar  cane  cultivation,  boat-building,  bee-farming, 
improved  fiahiug  and  fish-curing  and  poultry-rearing. 
In  the  first  four  of  these  industries  we  have  no  faith  ; 
the  last  three  are  capable  of  being  greatly  improved, 
and  therefore  deserve  encouragement;  but  are  they 
likely  to  meet  the  requirements  and  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  thousands  whom  Dr.  Daly  describes  as 
being  born  every  year  in  the  country  without  having 
before  them  the  simplest  aims  of  their  lives  ? 

We  think  that  the  prosperity  of  this  island 
should  rest,  as  its  sure  and  permanent  basis,  on 
agriculture,  which,  under  proper  direction,  yield- 
ing adequate  resnltF,  will  attract  and  occupy  all 
who  complain  of  want  of  employment.  If  the  sons 
of  the  soil  could  do  for  its  plains  and  lowlands 
what  European  sojourners  are  doing  so  success- 
fully for  its  hills  and  uplands,  Ceylon  would,  of  a 
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truth,  be  eminently  prosperous  and  happy.  But 
the  natives  are  wanting  iu  knowledge,  energy,  and  capi- 
tal and  the  Government  should  thereiore  come  to  their 
aid.  In  a previous  article  the  formation  of  a Board  of 
Agriculture  was  suggested.  This  Board  should  super- 
sede the  Central  IrriRation  Board, which  consists  of  the 
Governor  and  two  officiad  and  two  uncffieial  members. 
A Central  Board  of  Agriculture  with  the  Governor  as 
president  and  a larger  number  of  officials  and  unofficials 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  country  and  its  wants, 
will  do  a great  deal  more  good  than  the  present  Irriga- 
tion Board.  Such  a Board  will  not  only  diiect  irriga- 
tion much  better  than  has  been  hitherto  done,  but  give 
a much  needed  impetus  to  agriculture  which  it  is  the 
object  of  irrigation  to  benefit.  It  is  a pity  thatliereto- 
fore  the  Government  has  simply  contented  itself  with 
providing  the  people  with  water  without  showing  them 
how  it  may  be  applied  to  the  best  advantage.  Recogniz- 
ing the  defects  of  the  primitive  and  unscientific  system 
of  native  agriculture,  the  Government  has  established 
a School  of  Agriculture  in  Colombo  ; but  the  effect,  on 
the  population  at  largo,  of  the  teaching  in  a solitary 
school  can  at  best  be  slow  and  feeble.  The  need  is 
therefore  felt  of  personal  interest  being  taken  and 
direct  encouragement  being  given  by  the  Government 
in  the  matter  of  native  agriculture  which  has  hilherto 
received  far  less  attention  than  other  matters  of  minor 
importance.  The  Board  suggested,  with  the  Governor 
at  its  Lead  and  with  branch  boards  in  all  tho  provincial 
capitals,  comprising:  tho  most  prominent  and  well  infor- 
med residents  and  presided  over  by  the  Government 
Agents  will  do  much  to  rouse  the  dormant  energies  vf 
the  people,  to  stimulate  agriculture,  to  intrcduco  new 
products  and  bring  about  a thorough  change  iu  the 
method,  and  a vast  increase  in  the  extent  and  yield,  of 
cultivation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  be.st  interests 
of  the  people.  His  Excellency  Sir  Arthur  Havelock 
will  before  long  establish  a strong  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  supersede  the  present  Irrigation  Board. — “ Jaffna 
Patriot.” 

[It  is  pleasant  to  see  our  persistent  advocacy  for 
the  past  ten  years  of  the  need  of  an  Agricultural 
Board,  bearing  fruit. — Ed.  7.  A.] 


THE  TARING  OP  CEYLON  TEAS  IN 
LONDON. 

We  call  the  particular  attention  of  tho  trade 
and  tho, so  concerned  in  the  metropolis,  to  the 
complaints  recorded  in  our  present  issue,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Taring  of  Oeylon  teas  in  the 
different  London  Docks.  The  wide  discrepancies 
(and  consequent  serious  loss)  between  the  weights 
locally  recorded  and  those  reported  from  home 
in  Account  Sales,  are  attractiug  special  attention, 
and  our  correspondents  only  afford  specimens  of 
a number  of  complaints  that  are  very  prevalent 
in  Oeylon  just  now.  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
Planters’  Association  will  be  moved  to  take  action 
and  endeavour  to  get  a more  equitable  system 
established.  For,  however  long-continued  and  con- 
servative may  be  a trade  practice,  it  it  is  found  to 
work  unfairly  and  injuriously  to  planting  interests, 
it  generally  disappears  or  gets  modified  under 
the  persistent  pogging-away  of  Ceylon  planters. 
Those  concerned  in  “taring”  Ceylon  teas  in 
tho  London  Docks  had  better  look  out,  aud  unless 
there  is  more  care  shown,  may  begin  to  set  their 
house  in  order. 

o 

Zoological  Society,  March  17th. — Mr.  W.  F. 
Kirby  gave  an  account  of  a small  collection  of 
Dragon-flies  made  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Green  in  Ceylon. 
The  series  contained  examples  of  sixteen  species, 
of  which  three  appeared  to  be  new  to  science. — • 
Nature. 

Zoological  Gabdens,  London, — The  addition  to 
the  Zoological  Society’s  Gardens  during  the  past 
week  include  a Purple-faced  Monkey  (SeinnojUtliecus 
/eucoprymnus)  from  Ceylon,  presented  by  Mrs.  Sut- 
ton Nature,  April  1th.  • 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  SUBSTITUTES, 

[Continued  from  paye  780  ) 

VERBENACEi;. 

,58.  Liptria  citriodora,  Kunth. — An  unclershrub  of 
South  America,  but  cultivated  in  Bnrope.  The 
dried  leaves  have  been  used  as  a substitute  for  tea 
as  well  as  for  flavouring  creams  and  various  other 
confections. 

.59.  Lippia  adoensis,  Hochstetter. — An  infusion 
of  the  whole  plant  is  used  on  the  Gambia,  and  it 
is  said  to  possess  febrifugal  properties.  It  is  known 
as  Bonubor  or  Gambia  tea.  A sample  obtained 
from  the  Colonial  aud  Indian  Exhibition  is  contained 
in  the  Kew  Museum. 

fiO.  Lippia  ruhiyinosa,  Gill. — Under  the  name  of 
Tornillo,  this  plant  is  common  throughout  Patagonia, 
where  the  Indians  use  the  leaves  to  make  an  in- 
fusion like  tea,  which  they  regard  as  a stomachic, 
— they  are  also  used  for  flavouring  soups,  stews,  &c. 

61.  Lantana  piscudo-thea. — Tliis  and  several  other 
species  of  Lantana  are  said  to  be  used  in  Brazil  as 
tea  plants. 

iis  62.  Stachi/tarphota'  jamaicensis,  Valil, — A tall  grow- 
ing biennial,  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  many 
parts  of  Tropical  America,  where  the  leaves  are 
said  to  be  largely  used,  not  only  for  adulterating 
Chinese  tea,  but  also  for  preparing  a similar  beverage. 
It  is  further  stated  that  they  were  at  one  time 
imported  into  Austria  under  the  name  of  Brazilian 
tea.  They  are  said  to  have  stimulant  and  febri- 
fugal properties. 

Labi  AT/E. 

G2a.  Jlonardadidyma,  L. — A native  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  dried  leaves  are  known  as  Oswego 
tea,  and  are  used  in  infusion  which  emits  a very 
grateful  and  refreshing  odour,  and  is  said  to  have 
similar  properties  to  Camomile.  There  is  a speci- 
men in  the  Kew  collection. 

63.  Sideritis  theer.ans,  Boissier  and  Heldreich,  /S'. 
pdoponesiaca,  Boiss.  and  Heldr.,  and  /S'.  Ita-seri,  Boiss. 
and  Heldr. — Under  these  names  three  species  of 
Sideritis  have  been  described  as  indigenous  to  Greece, 
the  leaves  and  flower-stalks  of  which  are  gathered 
and  sold  by  the  harbalists  as  Greek  tea.  The  in- 
fusion is  said  to  be  agreeably  aromatic,  with  a 
resemblance  to  true  tea.  A specimen  of  S.  theezans 
is  contained  in  the  Kew  Museum. 

64.  Salvia  triloba,  L. — Under  the  name  of  Athens 
tea,  or  Phaskomylia  tea,  the  Greek  herbalists  gather 
this  plant,  dry  it,  and  tie  it  in  bundles,  and  sell  it 
in  the  markets.  Dr.  Landerer  say/s  an  infusion,  or 
tea,  made  from  it  is  drunk  in  all  cases  of  chills, 
besides  which,  it  is  sold  in  the  coffee-houses  and 
confectionery  shops.  The  herb  is  found  in  all  tho 
poorer  people’s  houses,  and  on  board  ships,  and 
Phaskomylia  tea  is  generally  drunk  on  cold  days. 
Tlie  plant  is  also  kept  on  hand  iu  all  coffee-houses, 
even  as  far  as  Odessa,  and  its  infusion  is  a favourite 
beverage.  In  Odessa,  a kind  of  punch  with  rum  is 
made  of  it.  A specimen  is  in  the  Kew  collection. — J. 
R.  .Jackson. — Gardeners  Chronicle. 

Tea  in  the  Wynaad. — The  Englishman  writes:  — 
There  appears  to  be  some  prospects  of  a general  in- 
crease of  tea  cultivation  in  the  Wjnaad.  'The  fact 
that  this  District  has  been  left  so  far  behind  in  the 
race  with  Northern  India  aud  Ceylon  is  attributed 
by  a local  apologist  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
factories  fertile  treatment  of  the  haf.  It  i.s  proposed 
now  to  start  a number  of  factories  es  joint  stock 
cornpauies  and  work  them  on  the  Oeylon  system,  by 
which  a fixed  charge  of  say  two  annas  per  pound  is 
allowed  for  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  profit  to 
tho  mamifaoturer,  while  a further  charge  is  made 
for  absolute  cost  of  manufacture,  packing,  transport, 
eto.,  including  liisuraLce  and  all  home  charges.  The 
average  price  of  tea  per  pound  ruling  in  tho  London 
market  is  calculated  at  the  current  rate  of  exhango, 
and  the  Planter  obtains  this  sum,  less  the  fixed  charges 
of  tho  factory.  By  the  adoption  of  this  -system  it  is 
thought  that  the  cultivation  of  tea  may  become  pro- 
fitable on  many  small  estates  where  tho  treatment  of 
tho  leaf  by  hand  is  now  out  of  the  question  as  a com- 

' moroialuudertaking.-J/.  ,V(uV.  ^ 
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The  Recent  Fall  in  Exchange. — Whilah  the  price 
of  tea  has  fallen  about  IJJ  per  lb  siuca  the  6'h  of 
February  last,  exchange  bus  declined  at  very  nearly 
the  same  price — from  l/d|^  to  1/4  13-16tli  for  demaud 
drafts.  With  their  produce  at  am  average  of  something 
over  lid  per  lb  during  the  lust  four  months,  ai  d ex- 
change steadily  ruling  in  their  favor,  the  planfers  have 
little  to  complain  ol  at  present;  and,  whe.n  vve  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  of  the  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
tea  in  London  being  some  16  millions  of  pounds  less 
than  it  w.as  at  tne  same  data  last  year,  the  prospects 
of  the  market  in  the  immediate  future  are  by  do  means 
gloomy.  The  following  is  au  interesting  list  for  com- 
parison 

TEA  AVEKAGES  AND  EXCHANGE. 

Demand  6 months 


Tea  Aver. 

Drafts. 

Bills. 

s. 

d. 

3. 

a. 

s. 

d, 

Jan. 

4, 

1889 

...  0 

10| 

1 

43- 

1 

4 29-32 

.Ian. 

3, 

1890 

...  0 

Hi 

1 

4 1 

516 

1 

5 15-32 

Jan. 

9, 

1891 

...  0 

1 

6 

7-16 

1 

7 

Feh. 

6, 

1891 

...  1 

Oi 

1 

1 

Blarch 

6, 

1891 

, . 0 

11 

1 

5J 

1 

5 9-16 

April 

10, 

1891 

...  0 

loi 

1 

5 

1-16 

1 

5k 

April 

24, 

1891 

...  0 

11 

1 

4 13-16 

1 

5| 

“IvEAV  Bulletin.” — The  February  miraber  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Ipoh  or  Upas 
poison,  the  produce  of  Autiaris  toxicaria  and  con- 
cerning which  30  mucli  has  been  written.  The 
poisonous  effect  is  stated  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  Antiarin,  a green  resinous  substance  produced  in 
the  tree  as  growing  in  .Java.  Specimens  of  the  so- 
called  poison  were  sent  to  Kew  from  the  Malay 
coast,  and  were  subjected  to  examination  and  report 
by  Prof.  Sidney  Ringer,  on  tvi’o  occasions,  with  en- 
tirely negative  results.  The  leaves  sent  with  the 
poison  were  clearly  those  of  Antiaris  toxicaria.  It 
would  appear,  then,  eitlier  that  the  tree  is  not 
always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  dangerous,  or 
that  its  juice  is  mixed  with  some  other  substance, 
such  as  arsenic,  to  which  the  fatal  effects  are  in 
reality  due;  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  this 
is  the  case.  It  is  disconcerting  to  have  one's  notions 
about  the  Upas  tree  disturbed  1 Catch  or  Catechu 
is  also  the  subject  of  a note  in  this  number  of 
the  Bulletin.  This  is  the  resinous  extract  of  Acacia 
Catechu,  much  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent, 
and  in  manufactures  as  a tanning  material.  The 
mode  of  preparation  is  detailed  as  practised  in  the 
North-west  Provinces  of  India  and  in  Burma.  The 
article  on  the  production  of  Cane-sugar  is  interesting, 
as  showing  the  importance  of  studying  the  phy- 
siology, or  internal  working  of  the  plant,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  under  what  circumstances 
the  sugar  is  formed,  what  conditions  are  most 
favourable  to  its  production,  and  how  the  amount 
may  be  increased  under  cpUivation,  To  this  subject 
we  shall  probably  recur.  The  timber  of  the  Yomba 
country  iu  West  Africa  is  also  reported  on, and  from 
what  is  stated  it  appears  that  there  exist  a large 
number  and  variety  of  timber  trees  easily  acces- 
sible by  tlie  great  waterways  whioli  extend  through 
the  coiony  of  La«os.  The  “ mahogany  ” of  this 
regiop  is  the  produce  of  Khaya  senegalensis,  the 
■'  Rose-wood”  is  yielded  by  Pterocarpus  erinaoeus  and 
the  Qdoom  or  iroko  of  Yomba,  in  which  a trade  is 
springing  up,  is  furnished,  as  has  been  ascertained 
at  Kew,  by  Chlorophora  excelsa,  a tree  of  the  Nettle, 
family,  Urticaceaj.  This  latter  timber,  it  is  stated, 
can  withstand  the  olfectsof  weather  and  of  white  ants, 
and  is,  therefore,  largely  used  in  house  construction. 
It  is  also  suitable  for  furniture,  as  it  is  very  ornamental 
when  polished.  Other  articles  refer  to  the  Phylloxera, 
and  to  the  newly-established  botanical  statimi  at  Lago.s, 
which,  through  the  enlightened  policy  of  Sir  Alfred 
Moloney,  is  likely  to  ho  of  great  service  to  the  colony. 
The  station  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ilonry  Millen, 
who  was  sent  from  Kew  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
, James  McNair.  As  an  appendix  is  pul)lishcd,  a list 
of  seeds,  eolleeted  in  Uie  lloyal  Uardoiis  in 
and  whleli  are  availaldc  foi'  exclio,ngo  and  otlicrwiso 
in-miall  ouantiticH,  hut  wliieh  are  not  sold  to  tho  gen- 
eral publio.— i'hronicle. 


Philanthropy  and  Irrig.ation. — IhelndiaiiAyri- 
says  : —Steps  are  being  adopted  by  Govern- 
ment to  minimise  the  prospeats  of  distress  in  the 
Kalahasti  Zemindary.  The  Oolleotor  of  North  Arcot 
has  been  authorised  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Dewan  of  the  Znuindari  the  sum  of  RIO, 000  from 
the  loan  sanotionod  to  the  estate  under  the  Land. 
Improvement  Act  to  be  spent  at  once  on  some  of 
the  minor  irrigation  works,  the  estimates  for  whioh 
are  not  to  exceed  R250  each.  The  amount  is  made 
available  on  the  condition  that  the  contract  for  the 
works  is  given  to  the  villagers  themselves,  and 
that  outsiders  are  not  employed  as  contractors. 

Cinchona  and  Qoinine  in  Southern  India. — 
— A correspondent  recently  pointed  out  iu  these 
oolumas  the  steady  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  the  unit  of  quinine  during  the  past  ten  years, 
till  it  has  reached  the  exceedingly  low  price  of 
l_ii  at  the  present  time,  which  implies  that  the  bulk 
of  the  shipments  from  Soithern  India  will  only 
realize  31  to  4i  per  lb.,  a price  which  hardly  covers 
cost  of  shipment.  Suecirubra,  or  red  bark,  still  forms 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  exports,  but  if  the  value 
of  the  unit  falls  any  lower,  we  shall  find  that  it  will 
cease  to  be  shipped,  the  selling  price  not  covering 
cost  of  harvesting,  baling  and  ehipment, — Madras 
Times. 

A Guttapercha  Substitute. — Senhor  da  Costa,  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  Portuguese  soientifio 
circles,  is  reported  from  Goa  to  have  discovered 
an  excellent  and  abundant  substitute  for  gutta- 
percha. It  is  the  solidified  fluid  which  issues  from 
the  Nivol-cantem,  which  grows  wild  in  the  Concan 
district  of  British  India,  and  is  generally  planted 
for  hedges.  Senhor  da  Costa  states  that  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  it  softens  under  heat,  and  hardens 
in  the  cold.  It  receives,  moreover,  and  retains  a 
given  moulded  shape,  can  be  cast  into  very  thin 
sheets,  and  is  capable  of  taking  the  minutest 
impressions  on  its  surface.  Though  white  when  it 
flows  from  the  tree,  in  its  dried  state  it  is  of  a 
chocolate  colour,  closely  resembling  gutta-percha. — 
Chemist  and  Driu/gist. 

The  Wants  of  China. — A contribution  to  the 
Japan  Mail  graphically  describes  the  wants  of 
China  : — 

The  first  thing  wauted  is  roads — not  even  railroads, 
but  good  cart  roads.  The  next  is  judicial  reform  ; and 
the  third  is  the  abolition  of  universil  bribery  and  con- 
sequent corruption.  It  is  urged  that  as  both  aides 
bribe,  and  that  no  secrecy  is  even  hinted  at,  the  result 
in  tho  long  run  is  much  the  same  as  if  no  bribery  ex- 
isted. As  a matter  of  fact,  it  costs  an  Englishman 
about  as  much  to  get  justice  as  a Chinaman,  only  we 
call  it  Bolioitor’s  and  counsel’s  fees.  There  are  no 
lawyers  or  pleaders  in  China,  which  in  this  respect 
is  perhaps  to  be  envied  by  other  less  fortunate  coun- 
tries. All  the  same,  the  Chinese  system  works  very 
badly  for  litigants.  Torture  plays  a conspicuous  part 
iu  oriminil  proceedings.  A certain  specified  number 
of  tortures  are  “ legal,”  but  unfortunately,  even  these 
are  often  exceeded,  and  ghastly  horrors  are  perpetrated 
iu  the  name  of  law.  As  an  illustration  of  a minor 
and  “ legal  ” application  of  the  question,  I may  men- 
tion that  while  I was  in  Peking  one  of  (be  Legation 
servants  was  oharged  with  a petty  theft  and  handed 
over  to  tho  native  authorities  for  safe  custody.  No- 
thing was  heanl  of  him  for  some  days,  when  the  re- 
sult of  inquiries  showed  that  the  unfortunate  wretoh 
had  been  kept  for  several  hours  eaoh  day  “ kneel, 
ing  upon  chains.”  As  this  perhaps  does  not  sound 
very  terrible,  lot  me  reooramsud  any  sceptical  reader 
to  try  it  for  one  h >ur  only.  Kneeling  upon  broken 
glass,  which  is  an  unlawful  refinement  of  the  chain 
torture,  has  been  more  than  once  resorted  to  in  tho 
provinces  to  extort  a confession,  But  mo.st  compre- 
housivo  work.s  on  China  give  full  and  bideous  details 
of  Huoh  matters.  Oua  saving  consideration,  however 
must  not  be  overlooked.  When  did  we  abolish  judi- 
cial t'Tture  ? For  a Christian  nation  I think  we  kept 
it  up  to  a tolerably  late  (^ate, 
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CEYLON  UPCOUNTRY  PLANTINO  REPORT. 

SLACKENING  FLUSH— WEEDS— AUDITING  OF  COOLIES’ 

ACCOUNTS — MUHAMMADAN  FASTING— CACAO  —COFFEE — 

TBEASUKE  TROYE  IN  BADULLA — A CONTRIBUTION  TO 

SNAKE  LORE. 

April  27th. 

Flush  is  slackening  off  somewhat,  and  some  of 
us  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  are  weeds 
about.  We  have  all  been  so  busy  of  late  securing 
the  harvest  of  tea  leaf,  and  doing  our  best  to 
keep  up  with  its  rapid  growth,  that  the  weeds 
have  had  a royal  time  of  it.  We  always  say  to 
ourselves  that  tea  is  not  like  coffee,  and  that 
being  a little  weedy  does  not  matter  much ; but 
I suppose  it  is  the  effect  of  early  training,  that, 
hoT/ever  much  truth  there  may  be  in  the  above 
theory,  we  would  prefer  having  it  tested  by  an- 
other fellow,  he  to  have  the  dirty  estates  and 
we  to  have  the  clean.  Under  any  ciroumslances 
April  and  May  are  trying  on  the  weeding  con- 
tractor : there  is  always  such  a rush  after  the 

first  rains  that  the  weeders  fall  behind  and  if 
a loss  is  made — although  I do  not  believe  a weed- 
ing contractor  ever  lost  money  in  Ceylon,  ihougb. 
his  coolies  may — this  loss  is  never  forgotten,  and 
you  may  hear  of  it  at  any  time.  If  you  express 
auy  doubts  on  the  ruinous  results  of  the  weed 
ing,  you  are  indignantly  invited  to  examine 
the  accounts  for  yourself,  which  accounts  happily 
are  never  produced.  Who  could  possibly  audit 
cooly  accounts  ? There  is  no  kind  of  arithmetic  in 
the  world  that  would  help  an  unforturmte  auditor, 
or  lead  lo  any  tbiog  stable.  I bad  a kangani  once 
who  kept  a checkroll  of  his  gang  on  the  back  of 
the  door  of  his  line.  When  things  were  working 
smoothly  the  results  agreed  to  a cent  with  the 
estate  oheckroll  ; but  when  there  was  any  row  on, 
the  discrepancies  were  appalling.  In  the  latter 
case  I found  that  even  allowing  thirty-six 
working  days  in  the  month  would  hardly  bring  to 
us  within  bailable  distance,  so  wa  eaoh  stuck  to  our 
figures  and  agreed  to  differ. 

The  Muhammadans  have,  I understand,  a Fast  on 
at  present.  I was  enquiring  of  my  Malay  con- 
ductor if  he  was  observing  it,  as  he  did  not  seem 
to  be  quite  so  spry  as  usual.  He  replied  that  he 
had  very  hard  work  and  r.  quired  to  be  fed,  but 
he  was  makinn  his  loife  keep  it.  This  sort  of  thing 
will  not  last  long,  I fear,  now  that  Western  ideas  of 
woman’s  rights  are  beginning  to  permeate  Ceylon. 

The  Cacao  is  looking  as  if  it  intended  to  do  well 
this  year  again.  It  is  healthy,  vigorous,  and  many 
trees  are  just  full  of  blossom.  There  is  always  a” 
kind  of  straggling  crop  too,  which  has  to  be  gathered 
all  the  year  round,  but  this  season  it  would  seem 
to  be  more  than  usual,  and  bigger  than  usual. 
The  borer  is  beginning  to  come  about  a little. 

Coffee— what  there  is  hereabouts  is  looking  as  if  it 
would  do  some  good.  What  was  in  good  heart  has 
had  a tolerable  blossom  which  has  set  fairly  well. 
But  the  bug  is  about,  and  what  that  may  lead  to 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  possibilities  with  bug 
around  are  all  against  the  planter. 

The  showery  weather  has  ruined  the  ohances  for 
any  more  blossom,  and  some  line  coffee  which  I 
saw  in  Bimbula  did  not  eeem  as  if  it  would 
overbear  this  season.  It  is  lo  Haputalo  one 
has  to  go  to  see  coffee  crops,  and  there  there 
are  certainly  some  very  fine  ones.  All  the  same 
even  in  that  favoured  district,  the  shrinkage  of  coffee 
aiva  goes  on,  aud  the  new  favourite, — tea — is  taking 
its  place.  Still  with  the  late  splendid  prices,  coffee 
is  receiving  renewed  attention,  and  tea  is  not  being 
planted  up  quite  so  freely  as  it  was  a little  while  ago. 
Few  that  i know  of  are  planting  coffee.  I frequently  see 
a little  oollee  clearing — plants  grown  from  Coorg 
loti 


seed — which  is  not  without  hope.  The  nursery  was 
badly  stricken  with  leaf-disease,  and  in  the  N.-E.  of 
last  year  the  plants  were  put  out  with  hardly  a 
leaf  on  them,  and  very  thin  otherwise.  It  was 
“ a sair  sicht”  for  some  time,  but  the  plants  have 
worked  round,  and  now  they  have  a good  deal 
of  vigour  in  them,  and  promise  well.  Of  course, 
between  the  cup  aud  the  lip  there  may  be  a good 
many  slips  yet. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  the  number  of  places  in 
Ceylon  where  Treasure  is  said  to  be  buried,  and 
perhaps  more  remarkable  how  few  attempt  to 
find  it.  Still  now  and  again  a man  turns  up 
willing  to  risk  good  coin  in  a bunt  after  the 
hidden.  At  present  a search  is  being  'made  on 
the  hills  around  Badulla  fur  some  treasure  said  to 
have  been  buried  by  the  Sinhalese  and  the  enter- 
prising person  who  has  faith  in  the  tradition 
was  burning  a lot  of  dynamite,  aud  keeping  the  place 
lively  with  the  booming  of  his  exxrlosions  when  I 
visited  the  capital  of  Uva  a few  days  ago.  Saturday 
and  Sunday  were  all  alike,  and  the  vigour  of  the 
would-be  discoverer,  was  undoubted.  A silver  lamp 
was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
over  BO  many  years  ago,  an-d,  as  far  as  I could 
learn,  the  interest  in  the  present  effort  had  been 
increased  by  the  unearthing  of  some  ashes  and 
pieces  of  broken  chatties,  which  of  course  was 
something.  When  a man  goes  in  for  speculation 
there  are  always  chances  against  him,  but  of  all 
lotteries  tliat  of  treasure-trove  seems  to  have  the 
maximum  of  blanks. 

As  contribution  to  Snake-lore  I offer  the 
following  whish  ray  ihorsekeepar  maintains  is 
the  only  way  to  cure  the  bite  of  the 
green  snake.  The  green  snake,  he  says,  always 
bites  people  in  the  eye,  and  when  it  docs  so  the 
unfortunate  falls  down  as  if  dead.  The  snake  then 
escapes  up  a tree,  and  it  is  very  essential  to  notice 
the  particular  tree  it  has  ascended.  This  having 
bean  found,  a fu.aeral  pyre  must  ba  built  up  close 
to  the  tree  and  the  snake’s  victim  carried  out  as  if 
for  cremation  ; then  the  pyre  must  ba  lighted, 
and  when  the  snake  sees  this,  it  will  conclude 
that  the  unfortunate  has  been  dona  to  death.  It 
will  then  vomit  out  its  poison,  and  the  person  bitten 
will  at  once  revive.  All  this  is  so  very  simple,  and 
effective  that  I did  not  care  to  keep  such  valuable 
information  altogether  to  myself.  Perhaps  if  no 
treasure  is  found  at  Badulla,  and  time  allows,  the 
worth  of  this  voracious  statement  might  be  tested. 

Peppercorn. 

^ 

Mr.  Ridley,  of  tha  Gardens  and  Forest  Depart- 
ment, has  issued  today  the  first  number  of  the 
“Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the  Malay  Peninsula’’ 
which  it  is  proposed  to  publish  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion  may  serve.  These  Bulletins  will  treat 
of  sub] sots  eonneelei  with  Agriculture  and  ITor- 
liculture  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Mr.  Ridley  in 
his  “ fore-words  ” says  : — 

It  is  hoped  thit  planters  will  send  to  the  Director  of 
the  Botaiix  Gardens,  Singapore,  notes  aud  observations 
on  the  cultivations  of  the  various  crops  under  their 
care.  Observations  on  insect  and  fungu-s-pests  are 
especially  requested,  aud  these  should  always  be  accom- 
panied by  specimens  of  the  injniious  insect  or  fungi 
either  alive,  or  preserved  in  spirits,  except  in  the  case 
of  butterflies  and  moths  which  should  bo  sent  dry  in  en- 
velopes. 

The  first  Bulletin  contains  an  abstract  of  a 
series  of  interesting  articles  written  by  Dr.  Burok, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Buitenzorg,  dealing  with  his  method  of  treatment 
of  coffae-leaf  disease  in  Java. — S,  Press, 
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EXTEACT  OF  TEA. 

In  a recent  invention  the  tea  to  be  extractccl  i« 
placed  in  a digester  of  conical  form  provided  with  a 
movable  perforated  false  bottom,  and  commni\ieatiDg 
by  means  of  a eiphon-tube,  with  another  vessel  used 
as  a boiler  and  placed  at  a lower  level,  A supple- 
mentary boiler  is  also  added  at  a higher  level  from 
which  water  is  run  into  the  digester.  In  order  to 
insure  the  better  extraction  of  tho  ten  leaves,  the 
digester  is  provided  with  a rod  sliding  through  a 
stufiBng-box  and  provided  with  spokes,  and  through 
the  lid  of  the  digester  a cobobating  apparatus  is  pas.sed 
connected  with  small  chambers  cbart'ed  with  wool, 
which  serve  to  condense  the  aroma.  The  tea  is  intro- 
duced into  the  digester,  and  hot  water  is  run  in  from 
the  higher  boiler,  and  a current  of  steam  from  the 
lower  boiler.  When  the  extraction  is  complete,  the 
latter  is  shut  off,  and  the  infusion  sucked  into  the 
lower  boiler,  from  whence  it  is  run  into  an  evaporator. 
The  liquid  is  then  concentrated  until  a sample  taken 
out  hardens  on  cooling.  Daring  the  process  it  i.s  best 
to  keep  the  liquid  in  agitation.  Part  of  the  wool  on 
which  the  aroma  is  condensed  is  stored  up  with  lump 
sugar  in  a closed  vessel,  when  some  of  the  aroma  is 
abstracted  ; the  rest  of  the  wool  is  placed  in  a mixer 
with  sugar,  and  the  who'e  moistened  with  water  or 
“ aroma-water.”  Tho  aromatised  sugar  can  be  expressed 
from  the  wool  and  stored  in  suitable  receptacle s ; the 
wool  is  washed  and  used  over  again.  The  more  or 
less  dried  tea  infusion  is  mixed  with  “ aromatised 
sugar,”  and  the  whole  heated  to  100  degs.  in  a closed 
vessel  provided  with  a mechanical  agitator,  which  is 
worked  until  it  moves  smooth'y  without  resistance. 
After  partial  cooling  the  plastic  mass  is  rolled,  and 
out  into  convenient  shapes.  The  ext.'-aot  may  be  used 
for  making  a “ cup  of  tea”  or  for  the  purpose  of 
confectionery  ; the  spent  tea-leaves  from  the  digester 
are  compressed  and  made  into  blocks  to  be  dispo.scd 
of  as  “manure,”  or  they  may  be  carbonised  in  a 
closed  retort  to  obtain  tfB-oharoial  and  tea-tar,  which 
contains  ammonia,  other  nitrogen  compounds,  acetic 
acid,  and  similar  products. — Grocer. 

SEEIO-HUMOUEOUS. 

EEVIBW  OF  THE  INDIAN  TEA  TEA.DB. 

The  clerk  of  tho  Worshipful  Company  of  TeaTastrr.-i 
presents  his  compliments  to  the  editor  of  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Mail,  and  begs  to  enclose  a copy  of  the  Annual 
Keview : — 

Eeview. 

Tea  Lane,  March,  1891. 

The  tea  season  of  1890  being  now  sufiSciently  ad- 
vanced to  enable  the  Company  of  Tea  Tasters  to  pro- 
nounce an  accurate  opinion  on  the  crop,  the  master  and 
wardens  deem  it  advisable  at  once  to  issue  the  official 
review,  in  order  that  planters  and  others  interested  in 
tea  cultivation  may  have  due  time  for  reflection,  and  an 
opportunity  to  pick  out  the  golden  tips  before  the  new 
season  opens.  The  season  just  closing  has  betn  one  of 
unusual  activity.  Several  estimates  of  the  quantity  to 
be  expected  had  been  put  before  the  company  during 
theseasoa  ; but  the  Court  of  Assistants  received  th.  m 
with  dignified  indifference  un'.il  the  mouth  of  January, 
when  it  became  probable  that  the  estimated  quanlity 
would  not  be  realisod,  and  a very  lively  interest  u as  at 
once  display*  d. 

The  imports  and  deliveries  for  each  month  have 
been  duly  published  by  the  usual  authorities,  and 
the  figure  heads  of  the  Tea  Tasters’  Oompany  Lave 
regularly  discussed  them  without  materially  adding 
to  the  giiural  stock  of  iuforiuatiou.  It  is  not 
therefore  deemed  necessary  to  make  a detailed 
reference  to  them  at  present,  as  tho  company  does 
not  exist  for  figurative  purpo.'O-i.  It  rrav  bn  mentioned, 
however,  on  the  authority  of  a jiasl  in.islor,  that  tho 
crop  of  1890  has  fallen  short  of  tho  previous  season 
for  tho  first  time  in  twenty-five  years,  hut  seeing 
that  ill  tho  la^t  thirty  years  tlie  production  of  liidisii 
tea  has  iucroaBod  one  hundred-fold,  this  tcinporiiry 


halt  in  the  onward  march  is  only,  as  the  French  say, 
reculer  four  mieux  sauter.  And  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted mat  planters  will  carefully  note  the  wishes  of 
the  consumers  lU  th  s ccuuiry,  and  favour  them  with 
an  increased  quantity  next  season,  particularly  in 
consideration  of  the  more  remunerative  equivalents 
now  offer,  d them,  and  because  tea  planting  ought  to 
be  a yrowing  industry. 

The  Tea  Tasters’  Company  view  with  much  sitis- 
faction  the  gradually  increasing  size  of  the  breaks  of 
each  kind;  audit  may  safely  be  affirmr-d  that  some 
of  the  best;  prices  obtained  in  the  Minciog  Lane 
sales  during  tue  season  have  been  for  some  of  tbe 
very  largest  breaks  offered.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to 
notice  the  gradual  di  appearance  from  the  sale  catalogues 
of  non-sampiiijg  break-,  which  in  times  of  extreme 
pressure  are  frequently  overlooked.  Some  members 
of  the  Tea  Tasters’  Oompany  are  of  opinion  that 
every  further  increase  in  the  crop  of  Indian  tea  should 
be  managed  by  making  laiger  breaks  of  eacti  grade 
rather  than  by  increasing  iheic  number.  Some,  indeed 
regard  the  regulAtiun  twelve  chests  as  too  small  a 
quantity  to  diaw  a sample  of,  and  draw  the  lino  at 
thirty  chests.  Others  are  accustomed  to  “ look  at  ” 
every  sample,  smdl  break  or  large,  but  only 
carefully  to  go  into  the  mi  rits  of  the  desir- 
able ones.  Planters  will  the.efore  do  well  to  avoid 
the  undue  multiplication  of  breaks,  as  in  the 
long  run  the  geueial  result  is  not  furthered  by  such 
a course,  Ths  observation  is  now  much  more 
necessary  than  it  was  fen  years  ago.  The  values  of 
the  different  varieties  were  then  4d  to  6d  per  lb.  as 
under,  so  that  careful  sorting  had  its  advantages;  but 
it  would  now  seem  to  be  needless  spending  labour  and 
pains  on  making  three  or  more  grades  when  the  differ- 
ence in  the  market  price  dees  no  exceed  J 1 or  Id  per  lb. 
Fr,queut  instances  will  occur  to  any  careful  reader  of 
the  weekly  record  in  the  Home  and  Colonial  Mail  in 
which  Peko€‘  has  realiied  101,  Pekoe  Souctu  ng  O'Jd  and 
Seiiclioag  91d  per  lb,  whereas  if  the  three  graoos  had 
been  assimilated  in  one  una,sor  ed  conglomeration  it 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  result  might  have  been 
OJd.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  future,  unless  the  aasimi- 
lation  of  grades  receives  more  attention  in  ihe  dirtcticn 
indicated,  a deadlock  will  result  iu  times  of  pressure 
which  may  prove  disastrous.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned 
however,  that  under  tho  auspices  of  some  prominent 
members  of  tho  Oourt  oi  Assistants  an  arrangement 
was  coma  to  early  iii  the  season  among-t  the  tea  im- 
porters to  regulate 'he quantity  to  be  offered  in  public 
sale  each  week,  sn  that  it  should  uotexcerd  35  000 
packages.  It  was  li.ped  that  this  concerted  actmii 
would  prove  a sort  of  “ aaiomatic  governor  and  feed 
regulator,”  end  it  was  fairly  successful  during  the 
autumn.  But  in  January  when  the  machinery  was  set 
in  motion  after  the  holidays,  a quantity  of  unexpected 
“fat”  was  squeezed  out,  which  lubricated  every  wheel 
so  much  that  the  governors  lost  control  of  the  machine 
entirely.  The  vent  pegs  got  loosened  and  finally  the 
sluices  gave  way,  and  the  docks  were  nearly  empty  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  It  was  then  dhcovered  that 
170,000  packages  had  slipped  through  during  that  time 
The  engineers  1 ave  since  made  some  show  of  repairinr 
the  machinery,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  oulv 
work  m fair  weather,  when  there  is  not  much  need  of  it 
and  that  directly  self-interest  prompts  anyone  to  loosen 
the  vent  peg,  it  will  speedily  be  kicked  out. 

The  number  of  samples  rtp  rted  on  by  the  com- 
pany during  the  season  has  been  at  time.s  sufiicient 
to  lax  very  seriously  the  capabilities  of  the  livery 
Frequently  the  obscurity  of  the  atmosphere  has  beeti 
an  added  difficulty  wliich  it  was  not  easy  to  see  the 
way  out  of.  Gratiful  acknowledgment  is,  therefore 
due  to  Protessor  Hunter,  who  under  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances geuerou.Jy  afforded  the  company  the 
benefit  of  his  valuab  e invention,  the  Biennial  hydrogen 
pekosoope,  a scientific  discovery  of  ihe  utmost  brilli- 
aiicy,  by  whicl;  the  fog  fiend  is  effectually  defied  in 
considoration  of  which  it  is  coi  fidently  believed 
that  the  proposition  to  confer  on  the  professor  tho 
freedom  of  tho  c mpnuy,  enclosed  in  one  of 
Andrew’s  patent  metal  caskets,  will  meet  with  general 
approval. 
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The  quality  ot  the  buiU.  ol  the  crop  of  1890 
has  been  toltrably  salisfaolory  aud,  geutra'Iy,  sale- 
able. There  Klill  stems  to  be  a waat  of  euriu- 
ranoe  about  it  however,  aud  if  by  auy  new  method 
of  working  the  leaf  planters  oculd  ensure  its  keeping 
its  flavour  until  the  cousumer  could  get  it  into  the  tea- 
pjt,  it  would  be  worth  trying  for;  and  if  once  the 
produoe  of  certain  gardens  acquired  the  reputation 
of  beeping  its  quality  well,  is  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  attention  of  buyers  would  fasteu  on  them. 
It  cannot  be  too  frequently  reiterated  that  tea  is, 
in  its  highest  seuse,  a “ beverage  ” “ cheering,  but 
uainebriatmg  " as  Dou  Franco  beautifully  puts  it. 
It  follows,  therefore  that  in  so  far  as  tne  beverage 
proves  to  be  refreshing  aud  cheering,  jutt  so  far 
does  it  fulfil  its  purpose.  Golden  tips  are,  no 
doubt,  very  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  very  accept- 
able to  school-boys.  Some  older  boys,  too,  like  Master 
"Watty  will  even  spend  their  pocket-money  very  freely 
in  buying  them,  to  look  at  aud  talk  about,  but 
nobody  at  the  family  tea-table  cares  ior  appearances 
so  long  as  he  feels  refreshed  and  cheered,  and  the 
only  ten-guinea  leaf  for  which  there  is  likely  to  he 
a permanent  demand  bears  the  Bank  of  England 
water-mark. 

A review  of  season  1890  would  be  incomplete  if 
reference  were  not  made  to  the  improvemeute  effected 
in  quickening  the  delivery  of  tea  after  public  tale. 
It  has  always  been  a gratifying  feature  of  the  business 
that  tiiose  engaged  m tea  importing  were  thorough  y 
interested  in  taeir  work.  They  were  no  doubt  actuated 
by  a sufficiently  high  seuse  of  duty  to  let  the  public 
have  the  offer  of  their  tea  iu  sale,  ludeed,  the  readi- 
ness occasionally  displayed  to  show  samples  almost 
as  soon  as  the  ship  was  reported  in  the  docks  was 
misunderstood,  aud  made  the  occasion  of  grumbling  by 
those  who  had  nothing  to  lose. 

It  was  after  the  public  sale,  however,  that  natural 
feeling  asserted  itself  in  a disinclination  to  part 
with  what  was  loved  and  hst,  until  the  very 
last  moment  allowed  by  the  unfeeling  clause  in  the 
sale  conditions.  It  was  felt  at  last  some  modifica- 
tion was  desirable.  Frequent  conferences  were  held, 
at  which  free  e.xpressiou  of  opinion  took  place 
between  all  those  who  seemed  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  a final  agreement  was  come  to  by  which  tlie 
importers  agreed  to  surrender  their  property  in  three 
days  instead  of  seven  ; thereby  peacetully  and  satis- 
factorily cutting  off  an  almost  constant  hot  water 
supply. 

Heterence  should  also  be  made  to  the  opening  last 
November  of  the  new  Indian  tea  plunge  iu  connection 
with  the  Bundou  Prophets  Gk-acing  House.  Several 
members  of  the  Tea  Tasters’  Oompany  had  previously 
expel ieuced  the  cleaning  out  process  privately  at 
the  Stock  Exchange  Batlis,  wheie  the  accretions  of 
oil  were  speedily  removed  and  the  toiler  lightened 
of  his  lo.ad.  It  was  a happy  thought,  therefore,  to 
bring  home  to  Minciog  Lane  the  hygienic  benefits  of 
Baden  Baden.  The  operators  in  China  tea  were  the 
flrst  to  embrace  advantages  of  the  new  prooes.s.  And 
to  their  honour  it  must  be  recorded  that  so 
far  from  desiring  to  keep  all  the  benefits  to 
themselves,  they  desired  quite  sincerely  to  let 
in  the  outsiders.  Iu  November  it  was  proposed 
to  open  the  Indian  saloon.  A code  of  rules  duly 
appeared  aud  operations  were  commenced.  The  Tea 
Tasters’  Company  has  taken  no  official  notice  of  the 
proceedings  so  far,  but  a few  of  tba  member.'i  have 
engaged  m the  game  ou  their  own  account.  A daily 
contest  is  held  at  which  some  well  known  and  honest 
person  is  voted  to  the  Chair.  The  proeeeding.s  com- 
mence usually  with  a certain  amount  of  fencing ; 
indeed  ou  soms  occasions  ujthiuK  has  been  douo  hut 
the  shouiing  of  challenges  to  one  another.  It,  however, 
a cliallenge  be  given  by  one  party  to  plunge  iu  lor, 
say  (our  months  lor  a certain  sum,  aud  an  opponent 
tu  nks  it  a dotitaole  contest,  the  cbnllenge  is  answered, 
and  the  seconds  specuily  book  the  names  aud  take 
the  stakes,  aud  both  at  ouco  plunge  iu.  Considerable 
interest  is  taken  in  the  game,  niul,  as  ihe  li do 
ebus  aud  Hows  all  thr..ugli  the  weary  inuuths, 
both  parties  waich  it  with  the  keoiu  st  eyes.  I’er- 
Jiops  they  indulge  their  fancy  by  thinking  they  aro 


adding  tu  the  lu.tre  of  England’s  ccmmerce.  They 
are  noiug  nothing  of  the  sort.  Far  otherwise.  They 
are  really  engaged  in  a game  of  chame,  iu  which 
vphat  one  man  wins  the  other  losses,  and,  when  at  the 
end  of  the  four  months  the  experts  decide  that  the 
loser  shall  baud  over  so  many  hundreds  ol  pounds  to 
the  winner,  both  have  to  accept  the  uecisiou  or  for- 
feit their  stakes.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  soon  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  ou  the  effect  produced  by  the.-e  gamesters 
on  the  legitimate  market.  Up  to  the  present  there 
have  been  some  outsiders  well  cleaned,  but  the  in- 
siders evidently  wish  to  study  the  development  of 
operations  still  further.  To  the  ordinary  tea  dealer 
the  fluctations  iu  value,  caused  by  so  many  outsiders 
plunging  in  and  splashing  about,  have  caused  very 
serious  perplexity.  Jiut  even  in  this  the  back  will 
eventually  adjust  itself  to  the  burden  ; aud  there,  for 
the  present,  it  must  bo  left. 

As  to  suggestions  to  planters  for  next  season,  the 
Oompany  of  Tea  Tasters’  cordially  send  their  greet- 
ings to  their  many  frii  nds  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
w’ho  have  in  the  past  striven  with  heroic  fortitude  to 
do  their  best.  Naturally  they  sre  much  better  judges 
of  how  to  do  their  work  than  even  the  most  eminent 
broker  in  the  City  of  Bondou.  Bet  them  continue  to 
do  their  best  in  every  respect,  produce  a good  liquor 
with  a fair  leaf,  packed  in  sound  chests  that  will 
neither  taint  the  tea  nor  allow  it  to  deteriorate  in 
quality,  and  their  growing  industry  shall  be  well 
supported  by  the  Bondon  market,  fud  in  due  time 
by  all  the  world.  (Signed) 

For  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Tea  Tasters, 

H.  and  C.  Mail,  A.  Pookbman,  Llerk. 

« ^ 

BAD  NEWS  OF  NEW  SEASON’S 
CHINA  TEAS. 

The  Foochotv  Echo  says  : — llecent  information  re- 
ceived about  the  picking  of  the  new  leaf,  from  the 
variooa  tea  districts,  is  truly  lamentable,  iu  fact  it 
is  so  bad,  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to  believe  that 
no  new  teas  can  be  expected  iu  the  market.  We 
know  that  natives  have  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
being  capable  of  spreading  false  news.  But,  after 
allowing  a huudreil  per  cent  of  what  we  have  been 
mfuimed  to  be  false  there  yet  remains  a very  gloomy 
prospect  for  the  native  tea  hongs  heie,  and  for  the 
growers  in  the  country.  Of  the  former,  we  understand, 
that  only  two  hongs  out  of  ten  have  made  some 
very  small  advances  to  those  tea  men  of  good  stand- 
ing, and  these  under  conditions,  that  the  costs  shall 
not  exceed  those  ruling  last  season.  This  no  doubt 
is  a wise  step,  as  it  will  prevent  the  usual  compe- 
tition in  the  hills,  which  may  be  fairly  assumed  to 
have  been  the  chief  cause  why  teas  were  laid  down 
in  this  market  at  such  high  costs  every  year.  It 
is  also  further  stated  that  a well-known  and  wealthy 
tea  hong  has  refused  iatoto,  to  grant  any . advances  ; 
nor  does  this  hong  care  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
tea  at  all  during  the  approaching  season.  Tuis 
action  has  disappeiuted  many  tea  men,  who  are  now 
entirely  without  hope  of  obtaining  any  advances.  From 
the  country,  we  learn  that  owing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a low  scale  of  wages,  much  difficulty  has 
been  creatod  iu  obSaiuing  labourers,  and  we  under- 
stand that  many  of  these  have  left  the  tea  districts 
iu  search  of  other  work.  In  fact  the  whole  business 
is  iu  so  unsatisfactory  a slate  that  the  amount  of 
triasure  which  has  been  sent  up  country  does  not 
exceed  five  hundred  tliousand  dollors,  (merely  a drop 
iu  an  ocean).  That  this  will  curtail  to  a great 
exteut  the  galheriug  of,  at  least,  the  first  crop  leaf, 
cannot  bo  doubted. — China  Mail. 

«- 

Per.\k  Tea. — A small  consignment  of  Perak 
tea  has  beeu  received  in  London,  but  has  not  been 
placed  publicly  on  the  market  as  yet.  Some  ex- 
perts and  others  have  sampled  the  lot,  and  pronounce 
It  of  good  quality.  It  IS  tf  good  colour,  though 
slightly  strung,  and  brews  out  well  ; U will  bear 
compursion  wah  equal  growth  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
—Stiaiti  Independent,  2oih  April, 
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NOTES  ON  POPULAK  SCIENCE. 

By  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  t.l.s.,  y-g-s.,  &c. 
Editor  of  “ Sciisnce  Goseip.” 

Mr.  E.  H.  Actou  lias  receii'ly  shoivn  that,  not- 
witlistaudiug  the  prevalent  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
some  green  plants  can  assimilate  carbon  from  cettain 
organic  compounds  in  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere.  Pie  prepared  what  he  calls  a normal 
“culture  solution”  for  tlie  purpose,  aud  he  concludes 
that  green  plants  cannot  normally  obtrm  carbon  for 
assimilation  from  any  substances  except  carbo-Eiydrates, 
bnt  that  a compound  may  be  a source  of  carbon  to 
the  leaves  although  not  to  the  roots. 

A capital  and  most  tbor.  ughly-practical  scientific  use 
of  observation  has  ju-t  been  made  of  the  well-known 
fact  that  aniline  dye  kills  nil  sorts  of  bacteria  and 
bacilli.  These  dyes,  are,  medically  speaking,  quite 
h.armless.  So  two  German  physiologists  hive  (after 
various  experiments  with  guinea  p'gs,  rabbits,  &c.,  all 
of  them  successful;  bfgaa  to  treat  human  subjects 
affected  by  bacterial  diseases  with  auilmo.  Skin  ulcers 
and  even  eye  diseases,  wounds  and  sores  suppurating — 
in  short  all  diseases  in  which  micio-orgaiiisma  take 
part — are  being  successfully  treated  with  ti  is  chcair 
and  common  dye,  given  in  small  d luted  doser. 

Perhaps  the  most  expensive  taste  in  the  W'_ rid,  next 
to  horse-racing,  is  tl.e  cultivction  of  orchids.  How 
miny  rich  people  cultivate  these  li  iwers  (which  repre- 
sent the  tulip  mania  of  two  centuries  ago)  is  best 
shown  by  the  fact  that  “a  new  orchid  journal”  is 
announced.  It  is  to  be  edited  by  a Viscount. 

An  interesting,  if  not  important  paper  h = s just  been 
read  before  the  (ieologicil  Socitty  on  “ Tte  Borrow- 
dale  Plumbago,  its  Mode  of  Occurrence  and  Probable 
Origin,”  by  Mr.  J.  PoTothw.tite,  of  Keswick.  Many 
of  my  Australian  leioers  who  ir.  il  irom  tuo  old  country 
will  rem  mber  the  fbmous  Cuuib^ilimi  black  l ad, 
drawing  pencils  of  tneir  childhood’s  < ay.  The  raw 
material  came  from  Borrowdtde.  This  w is  in  the  ch.ys 
before  the  graphite  now  used  for  “ blacklead  pencils  ” 
had  been  discovered  as  a waste  product  111  tlir  m-rtm- 
tacture  of  coal  gas.  The  Borrowdale  plumiago  or 
native  “blacklead”  occurs  in  Vrins  traversing  certain 
kinds  of  igneous  rocks,  which  themselves  break  through 
volcanic  deposits.  Mr.  Poslethwaite  showed  th;.t  many 
thousand  feet  of  volcanic  rocks  must  have  supervened 
between  the  Borrowdale  phimbago-bsGiing  beds  and  the 
overlyiug  Btluriaii  shales.  He  . thinks  he  has  found 
strong  similarities  between  the  plumbago-bearing  rocks 
in  Borrowdale  and  the  diamond  bearing  rocks  of  South 
Africa;  and  also  that  the  conditions  under  which  tbe 
plumbago  was  originally  formed  in  one  lake  district 
approached  more  closely  to  those  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Kimberley  diamonds  than  to  those  which  originated 
the  plumbago  veins  in  North  Amerio.  His  opinion 
is  that  the  molten  magnia,  in  its  upw  ird  coiirs.’,  p.!SS(  d 
through  a deeply-seated  stratum  of  Ciirbomiceoua  ir,ate- 
rial,  and  tore  off  numerous  f ragmen i.'^.  The,  prei-iden.t 
of  the  Geological  Society  (D.''.  Archibald  Geiki- ),  ia 
the  discussion  which  ensued,  suid  there  were  only  two 
possible  sources  of  supply  for  diimonds  and  graphite — 
derivation  direct  or  indirect  from  organic  matter,  and 
(as  in  tbe  moat  ancient  archtnan  rocks  and  meteorite.s) 
as  an  original  mineral.  Of cenrse  there  is  net!  What 
chemist  or  geologist  could  imagine  any  other  derivation 
for  them. — A uAralatiian. 



HOW  TO  UbE  THE  TOMATO. 

By  Mlss  Maugaukt  Kydee. 

(From  'J'lic  J.adica’  Treasury.) 

If  the  liousekeeper  of  half  a century  ago  could  .step 
into  the  modern  kitclieii  and  store-room,  how  extreme 
would  be  her  earpri-c  to  soo  into  what  general  use 
88  a 1 article  of  food  the  “ love-apple  ” of  her  day  has 
gr  -wn  ! Then  it  was  cultivated  ouly  for  ornament ; 
iiow,  prepared  in  a variety  of  ways,  it  takes  its  placo 
on  the  liUilo  for  lircaltfasl,  lunc.lieou,  and  dinner. 

During  the  Iiot  days  lliul  come  in  the  latter  part 
of  tli'j  Hummer,  when  h'-efstoak  and  cliops  have 
ceased  to  tempt  the  appetite,  no  moro  dtsitablo  dieh 


can  be  sent  to  the  breakfast  table  than  broiled 
tomatoes.  They  take  the  place  of  meat,  aud  provide 
a relish. 

To  piepare  this  c’isb,  s leet  medium-sized  ripe  to- 
matoes ; wash,  aud  cut  in  two.  Place  the  pieces  on 
a perfectly  chan  wire  broiler,  the  cut  side  down, 
over  a clear  fire.  When  cooked  almost  through,  turn, 
and  cook  until  soft.  Seive  on  a hot  platter,  with 
cut  side  up.  Sprinkle  a little  salt  and  pepper  tn 
each  piece,  after  pouring  a teaspoonful  of  melted 
but  er  over  them. 

Forlunch,  atempting  salad  cm  be  made  of  tomatoes. 
STect  one  dezeu  ripe  tomatoes;  peel,  out  in  thin  slices 
and  set  on  toe  ice.  Make  a dressing  of  the  jolks  of 
four  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  rubbed  to  a paste  with  a 
tablespo.  nful  of  salad  oil ; add  half  a tea.spoonful  of 
pepper,  one  of  salt,  one  of  white  sugar  and  two  of 
mustard.  Stir  in  tie  yolk  of  a raw  egg  beaten  to  a 
froth,  and,  last,  one  tiacvip  of  vinegar.  Put  this  on 
the  ice  to  get  cold,  riuI  when  reauy  to  serve,  puur 
over  the  tomatoes. 

This  salad  may  be  made  a very  ornamental  dish 
by  selecting  the  tomatoes  of  a uniform  size  aud  bright 
colour,  cutting  eff  a round  from  the  stem  end, 
removing  tUe  seed--,  ai  d tilling  with  the  dressing. 
When  prepared  in  tins  manner  a single  tomato  should 
be  served  to  each  person,  on  a small  dim  plate, 
resting  on  a bed  ot  grcc-n. 

Tomato  toast  is  an  excellent  dish  as  well  as  an 
economical  way  of  using  inferior  tomatoes.  Pare, 
slice,  and  cook  haifripe  tomatoes  until  very  tender  ; 
add  sweet  milk  sufficient  to  make  plenty  of  gravy  ; 
■seKSon  with  pepper,  salr,  and  p'eniy  01  butter.  Have 
the  bread  nicely  toasted  and  placed  in  a deep  disb, 
and  pour  the  cooked  tomatoes  over  it. 

At  dinner  the  tomato  can  bo  offered  as  soup,  as  a 
relish,  or  a desseit,  as  the  cook  may  deci  <;  to  pte- 
p.iffc  it.  Either  of  these  two  recipes  for  soup  is 
recoromen  et; 

Tomato  Houp,  No.  I.  — Scald  and  peel  good  ripe 
tomatoes;  stevv  them  one  hour,  and  strain  through 
a course  .sieve;  stir  in  a very  li  tle  wherttn  flour  to 
gwe  it  body,  and  brown  sugar  in  the  proportion  of 
a t.aspoonful  to  a quart  of  soup;  then  boil  five 
minute;. 




FAST  TKAVELLING. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  fastest  mile  a 
single  man  has  thus  far  travelled  by  various  methods 
of  locomotion.— Swimming,  26.32  ; walking  6.23  ; 
snow  shoes,  5.39f;  rowing,  5.01;  runnmg,  4.12^  ; 
tricycle,  2 49  2-5;  bicycle,  2.29  4-5;  skating,  2.12 
3-5  ; trotting  horse,  2,08| ; running  horse,  1.39| ; 
railroad  tram,  40j  seconds. — S.  F,  Fress,  April  22nd. 

Harness  Dressing. — The  following  is  recommended 
as  the  best  dressing  for  harness,  a few  applica- 
tions will  prevent  it  becoming  dried  up  in  this  hot 
climate  : — 

Pure  rubber  . . . . 1 ounce 

Benzine  ..  18  ounces 

Tallow  or  oil  . . . . 2 lb. 

Disstlve  the  rubber  in  the  benzine,  then  add 
the  oil.  The  benzine  carries  the  rubber  into  the 
pores  of  the  leather,  preventing  it  ever  becoming 
hard. — Mildura  Cultivation. 

That  Wonderful  Ceylon  Tea  which  is  described 
as  having  caused  such  excitement  in  Mincing  Lane 
could  bo  equalled,  says  a Darjeeling  correspondent, 
anywhere  in  the  Indian  tea  districts.  Probably 
about  half  a maund  of  it  per  acre  could  be  turned 
out  lor  a season  before  the  concern  went  into 
liquidation.  “ I have  seen  similar  samples  of  tea 
turned  out  here,  simply  and  solely  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  have  a small  bottle  of  it  by  me 
as  I write.  The  manager  in  India  who  tried  this 
sort  ot  thing  on  an  extensive  scale  would  very 
soon  be  obliged  to  join  the  unemployed  list,  and 
to  remain  on  it." — M,  Mail,  April  28th, 
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BA.KK  AND  DEUG  KEPOKf. 


TEA  IN  GEEMANY. 


(Prom  the  Chemist  and  Dmygist.) 

London,  April  9th. 

Cardamoms.— The  following  figures  refer  to  the  ship- 
nientb  of  cardamoma  from  Ceylon  in  the  period  between 
January  1st  and  March  Kith; — 1891,  71,487  lb.; 

96,333  lb.;  1889,48,572  lb.;  1888,  83,0381b. 

Cinchona.— Tnesda;, ’s  bark  sales  were  moderate  in  ex- 
tent and  consisted  almost  wholly,  so  far  as  saleable 
barks  are  concerned,  of  Ii.iliau-grown  cinchona.  Mot  only 
re<,  but  also  grey  and  yellow  barks  were  weli  repre- 
sented. The  catalogues  tvere  composed  of  the  following 
assortment ; — 

Packages  Packages 

Ceylon  bark  ...  208  of  which  154  were  sold 

East  Indian  bark  ...  1,605  do  1,521  do 

South  American  bark  616  do  114  do 


Total  ...  2,4.59  do  1,789  do 

No  Java  b.rrks  were  ofCerel.  A dull  tone  prevailed 
throughout  the  auctions,  and  prices  declined  about  10 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  London  anolions, 
thus  falling  to  about  par  with  the  last  Amsterdam  sal-s- 
The  unit  ranged  from  Jd  to  Id  i>er  lb.,  the  latter  limit 
being  scarcely  exceeded  even  for  the  best  gra  les  of  bark. 
The  following  are  iho  approximrte  quantities  purchaoed 


by  the  principal  buyers  ; — 

Lbs. 

Agents  for  the  Brunswick  factory  ...  143,541 

„ Mannheim  anil  Amsterdam  factories  75,799 

,,  American  and  Italian  factories  ...  47,6i0 

,,  French  works  ...  ...  38,120 

,,  Stuttgart  and  Frankfort  o/M  svorks  37,936 

Messrs.  Howard  & Sons  ...  ...  25,610 

Agents  for  the  Auerbach  factory  ...  ...  23,060 

Mr.  Thomas  Whiffen  ...  ...  17,670 

Sundry  druggists  ...  ...  15,430 


Total  quantity  sold 
Bought  in  or  withdrawn 


421,806 

83,956 


Total  Ciuantity  offered  ...  ...  808,762 

The  following  report  *is  given  of  the  result  of  the  last 
Amsterdam  auctions  so  far  as  pharmaceutical  bark  is 
concerned  The  assortment,  which  was  exceedingly  large, 
was  a fairly  good  one  of  all  grades.  There  were  several 
parcels  from  private  plantations  of  exceiition  dlj  good 
appoarance  and  carefully  dried ; first  quulicy  long  quill 
from  the  Guvernment  plautatians  realised  81  to  I2n 
cents;  short  ciuill  60  to  61  cents:  second  quality  was  nut 
offered  ; broken  quill  and  coarse  chips,  1 1 bales  of 
medium  quality  sold  at  11  cents  per  had  kilo.  A few 
parcels  of  the  barks  grown  on  private  p’.aut.ations  sold 
as  follows  :—Suociruhra : Grey  without  moss,  iO"g  quill 
40  to  52  cents  ; short  ditto  34  to  47  cents  ; smooth  b own 
long  quill  25  to  40  cents;  short  ditto  20  to  .35  ceUM; 
broken  quill,  no  dust  25  cents.  Lancifolia : Handsome 
long  quills  59  to  61  cents;  short  ones  16  cents.  Galisaya: 
Schuhkiaft,  long  tuin  quill  29  to  30  cents  ; Calisaya, 
one  parcel  ol  badly-dried  thin  quill  went  cheaply  at  8 
to  lu  cents— the  supply  of  this  quality  much  exceeded 
the  demand,  and  313  cases  were  bought  in  ; a few  parcels 
were  badly  cured,  and  cousequeuoly  had  a musty  smell, 
and  the  planters  are  particu  arly  cautioned  against  any 
eurelesness  in  the  drying  of  their  bark  The  quill  of 
thru  bark  should  not  be  rolled  so  as  to  obtain  the  ap- 
pearance of  stout  quill.  If  carefully  and  regularly 
rolled  and  of  good  airpearance,  thin  small  quill  is  always 
in  demand,  but  the  section  nf  it  should  sh  w an  incom- 
plete circle,  and  not  a spiral  form,  such  as  is  obtained 
by  rolling  it  round  several  times. 

At  the  Amsterdam  bark  auctions  on  Thursday  of  last 
week,  out  of  7,40l  packages  offered  tor  sale,  6,200  were 
sold,  ut  an  average  irrice  of  5Jc  per  unit  (equal  to  Id 
irer  lb.)  The  prices  pud  for  manuf.icturers’  bark  varied 
from  3c  t • 58c  ; ditto  root,  from  9c  to  49c.  Druggists’ 
bark,  chips  and  qu  lls,  obtained  7c  to  126c:  root  Oc  to 
12c.  3,604  kilos  sulphate  of  quinine  cout  iined  in  tlie 
bark  wore  sold  at  5c  per  unit ; 5,916  kilos  at  5,Io  per 

unit  ; 5,666  kilos  at  6c  per  unit  ; 2,197  kilos  at  65c  per 

unit ; 582  kilos  at  7c  per  unit,  according  to  published 
analyses.  The  chief  buyers  were  the  Brunswick  Works, 
tne  Auerbach  Works,  Mesers.  Matthes  & Bormoestcr 
(Amsterdam),  C.  L.  bchepi)  & Zouen  (H  iterdau,),  and 
Gust.  Briegleb  (Amsterdam  ) On  the  day  following  the 
sale,  must  ol  ihe  bought-iii  imuufa 'luring  barks  were 
sold,  but  the  prices  have  remained  secret. 

Coca  Leavk.s.  Thirty-five  p ickagos  Java  leaves  sold  by 
auction  at  Amsterdam  on  Tluirsflay  last  at  the  tollow- 

iug  piiccs  :— Crushed  leaf,  .3,5  to  5t  cents  (equal  to  6id 

to  9id  per  lb.)  : rolled  leaf,  30  cents  (equal  to  oid 

per  lb.) 

Coco.t  Buttuu.— The  monthly  auctions  which  took 
place  here  on  Tuesday  resulted  in  a decline.  500  2-cwt. 
gases  of  Cadbury’s  brand  selling  at  la  to  Is  ojd  per  lb. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  have  uuticed  the  recent 
articles  in  this  journal  on  “ Tea  in  France  and 
“Tea  ini’aria”  (wUtre  such  vigorous  eft'oris  are  being 
maue  to  popularise  our  vauured  English  bevtrago 
among  the  eminently  soc.ab.e  and  biuulous  Freocn, 
Will  perhaps  be  inuresteu  to  fiatu  that,  lu  its  turn, 
the  big  neighbour  ol  1^  raiiC'2  across  toe  Eoiiie  is  now 
to  be  buhjectrid  to  a similar  peacctui  mvasioii. 

The  Indian  tea  planter  is  on  the  war-path;  Au.siraiia, 
America,  Belgium,  F.auce—each  ha.s  been  atiuckea 
wiihiu  the  last  lew  years  ; and  still,  like  Lars  I’orsena, 

East  and  west,  aud  south  and  north, 

He  bids  his  medsengers  lide  lorih  ; 

And  none  shad  say  him  nay. 

A movement  1 as  lately  baeu  set  on  foot  uiiJor  tbo 
auspi.es  of  the  Indian  Tea  Association  of  Uakiuta 
for  the  introdumiou  into  Germany  of  pure  Indian  ton, 
as  such,  and  this  by  means  of  an  organised  packet 
trade. 

The  tea,  which  consists  oi  three  specially  selected 
blends,  is  prut  up  iu  attractive  little  packets  of  jib, 
I lb.,  aud  I lb.  (German  weight),  rhe  labels  of  which 
set  forth  in  two  languages  the  v.ruies  of  the  con- 
tents, aud  b ;ar,  moreover,  clearly  printed  on  each, 
careful  ins  ruotiuns  for  tea  making,  together  with  net 
weights  aud  recailiug  prices,  fine  latier,  we  believe, 
have  been  fixed  at  I,  5,  aud  6 marks  per  | mlo,  which, 
iu  Germany,  where  G marks  is  quite  a common  price 
for  quite  a common  tea,  should  prove  an  attraction  iu 
itselr. 

The  services  of  a Hamburg  firm  have  been  secured 
as  a sort  of  general  agency  or  distributing  centre  for 
the  German  Empire.',  and  wo  understand  that  a contract 
hr.!,  been  entered  iiuo  lor  a lorm  ol  ytars,  which  in- 
cludes several  valuable  p.ovibions.  Among  tiie.se  are 
one  by  wmch  the  ag<nt  agrees  to  purchase  a fixed 
miuimum— and  yet  nut  a very  small — quantity  oi  tue 
,ea  ioedchye-ir;  and  by  another,  to  establish  i.t  least 
one  depot  for  the  sale  ol  the  new  article  iu  every  town 
Ol  over  kUjOLlO  inhabitani.s,  aud  not  It.ss  than  twenty 
Ddcn  depots  within  the  first  year. 

VVe  are  only  sorry  not  to  observe  any  arrange- 
menc  for  the  opening  of  tea  rooms  or  other  p.aues 
f>  r the  piuciical  conversion  of  the  Teuton  from  the 
■' bier-seidoi  ” to  the  tea  cup;  nut  doubtless  this 
imiiortant  point  nas  not  been  overlooked,  anil  it 

will  be  merely  a question  of  time  and — time’s  twin 

money. 

Eossibly  their  reernt  experience  of  the  rather 
costly  amusements  with  “Palais  Indiens”  and  the 
like  in  Pans,  has  a little  dampi-d  the  ardour  of  tho 
dauntle.ss  Indian  tea  zealots  ; or  haply  they  are  but 
pausing  lor  a moment  to  retlect  upon  the  excellent 
Italian  maxim,  * Gin  va  piano,  va  Tono.’’  However 
lias  be,  we  are  persuaded  that  iu  Germany  the  enter - 
pa.siug  planter  nas  before  him  one  of  tho  most  promis- 
ing field-  in  Europe,  aud  it  ue  be  wise  in  his  generotiou 
h > will  look  to  It  that  this  new  movement  m search 
of  tea  consumers  do  not  languish  for  lack  of  his  euer'-etio 
supp  rt.  “ 

Already  wo  hear  rumours  of  German  Governmental 
patronage  for  the  euierprise,  piobably  ou  temperance 
grounds.  Grea,  is  the  faith  ot  the  Teuton  in  the  magic 
of  ufiicial  favours,  aud  rccognitioii  ot  tue  UndertakinK 
by  those  having  authority  should  in  his  couutry  go  lar 
Cowards  ensuciug  success.  “ 

Certaiuly  there  is  iimcu  room  for  the  extension  of  tea 
CO  sumption  m Germany.  Lot  us  glance  at  the  fixates 
ot  iho  question.  ° 

With  a population  of  over  48,000,000  the  Fallierland 

now  consumes  only  some  1,500,000  lb.  01  tea  jicr  annum 
or  say  U'UO  tb.  per  nead,  wnde  iis  pro.-p  .r.,us  iiuio' 
neighbour,  Holland  w,th  lutie  over  4,000.000  mbauitants 
laaes  nearly  0,000,000  lb.  auniully,  or  say  lA  lO  uer 
bead.  '■ 

4t  follows  that,  could  we  persuade  the  usually  not  uii- 
thirsty  German  to  absorb  even  one-bait  uS  much  01  our 
fragrunt  bever.igo  as  the  apparently  sull  111  re  thustv 
DatoUnisii,  tho  tea  trade  of  Gormauy  would  at  01100  be 
.ncreased  seven  or  eigbtl'old— say  to  00,000,009 ib.  pet 
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anuuru.  Already  tlie  consumption  in  that  country  has 
grown  to  be  more  than  three  tunes  greater  than  that  of 
France,  and  those  best  qualified  to  judge  assert  that 
there  is  no  real  reason  why,  with  a little  pushing,  Ihe 
German  tea  consumption  should  not  be  brought  uji  to  at 
least  one  pouint  pet  head  within  a moderate  period. 

In  a recent  letter  on  this  subject,  the  secretary  of 
the  Indian  Tea  Districts’  Association  writes: — 

‘■The  annual  tea  consumption  per  head  of  population 
in  Germany  is  about  41  grammes,  against  only  14  gram- 
mes in  France — the  population  being  about  48,000,000 
against  36,000,000  so  that  the  quantity  of  tea  consumed 
is  already  as  lour  to  one.  In  Holland  the  consumption 
is  over  600  grammes  per  head  per  annum,  or  fiiteen 
times  greater  than  in  Germany.  If  therefore  the  Ger- 
man rate  of  consumption  cmld  be  raised  to  that  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  present  German  consumption  of 
about  4,506,000  b-  would  be  converted  into  65,000,0001b. 
to  700,000,0001b.’’ 

Here,  then,  is  evidently  good  work  to  be  done  for 
Indian  tea.  The  Gormans  uie  eminently  a teachable 
people.  They  are  highly  intelligent,  and  new  ideas, 
if  sound,  find  with  them  a sure,  it  not  an  over  hasty 
acocptauce.  They  also  now  travel  much ; they  visit 
many  lauds,  audsojouru  wi  hmany  peoples,  iloturu- 
lug,  as  thousands  ol  them  do,  to  end  their  days  in  the 
Fatherland,  they  introduce  many  fresh  views  of  life 
and  mani  ers,  and  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  ivith  one 
or  other  branch  of  our  own  race  that  the  traveller  in 
his  search  of  fortune  has  been  in  contact,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  in  Geimaiiy  the  word  “ foreign  ” 
is  rapidly  becoming  a mere  s)uonym  for  the  W'ord 
“ Buglish.”  Add  to  this  that  by  fur  the  greater  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  Germany  every  year  are  English  and 
Americans,  while  the  influence  of  things  F'rench  is 
dwindling  to  a muiimum,  and  we  see  that  any  changes 
that  may  or  do  come  in  German  national  habits  must 
necessarily  be  in  the  direction  of  anglieisaiiuu. 

Now  tea  drinking  is  tar  too  prominent  a fooial 
custom  of  all  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to 
be  easily  overlooked,  and  nothing  is  more  noticeable 
to  the  English  traveller  than  the  improvement  of 
late  years  m the  provision  made  to  meet  his  require- 
ments iu  this  respect.  The  request  for  a dish  of 
tea  at  an  hotel  no  longer  produces,  first  a blank  look 
then  a mild  commotion,  and  finally  a lukewarm  pot 
of  gingerbeer-coloured  liquid,  tasting  more  like  the 
straw  in  packing-cases  than  like  anything  else  iu 
heaven  or  earth.  All  that  is  a thing  of  the  past,  at 
least  in  the  better  hotels  and  restaurants — but  the 
quality  of  the  leaf — generally  a common  China 
Congou  with  a peculiar  Continental  “ twang  ” of  its 
own,  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  ordinary 
price,  too,  of  tea  in  Germany,  when  the  duty  is  after 
all  only  6d  a lb.,  makes  it  still  practically  the  luxury 
of  the  well-to-do,  who  are  now  compelled  to  pay  from 
4 to  9 marks  a lb.  for  a range  of  teas  for  the  most 
part  much  inferior  to  those  sold  in  Eugland  at  from 
Is  6d  to  3s. 

It  seems  clear  then,  that  there  is  here  a most 
promising  opening  for  his  ever-increasing  product, 
which  the  Indian  plantar  would  do  well  to  secure  for 
his  own. 

Just  at  present  that  usually  energetic  personage  is 
— perhaps  naturally — inclined  to  be  somewhat  apathetic 
as  be  glances  contentedly  at  a comforting  fourteen 
penny  average,  and  indulges  doubtless  in  happy  day 
dreams  of  an  increasingly  thirsty  forty  millions  of 
llritons  who  will  ccritinueatf  infuiilun  to  absorb  greedily 
all  the  numherlobs  thousands  oC  tea  chests  he  cau  empty 
into  the  ucLiug  void  of  their  tea-pots  ! 

But  what  a China  aw'akos  to  the  situation?  or  Cey- 
lon doubles  her  present  oui-'uru  ? What  is  to  happen 
when  the  whirligig  ol  timo  brings  round  another  “do- 
jireesion  of  trade,"  with  rts  instant  and  inevitable 
effect  upon  the  consumption  of  all  articles,  and  es- 
pecially of  things  liquid  ? T'hat  all  of  these  cases  are 
pobsiniiitii  s wo  think  none  would  deny,  and  therefore 
tlioBo  who  have  tho  intornsts  of  linlian  tea  roidly  at 
heart  would  in  our  opinion  do  well  to  lose  no  opport- 
unity of  cr  aling  new  outlets  iu  order  to  provide  a<  ainst 
ft  not  good,  but  possibly  bad,  time  coming, — IL  ^ C 
PuU, 


A EEMEDY  FOB  FOTATO  DISEASE, 

Since  the  article  on  the  prevention  of  potato 
disease  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  coppier  appeared 
in  I'he  Times,  on  Monday  of  last  week,  a report 
of  similar  experiments  by  M.  Petermann,  Direcieur 
de  la  Station  Agrouomique  do  i’Etat  d Gembloux 
Bolgiutn),  has  come  to  hand.  M.  Petermann,  like 
M,  Girard  iu  France,  made  tests  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  but  he  also  tried  another  remedy — viz.,  sul- 
phate of  iron.  His  experiments  showed  that  the 
sulphate  of  copper  dressing  was  effective,  and,  whilst 
it  did  not  injuriously  affect  the  weight  of  the  crop,  or 
the  richness  of  the  root  in  fecuia,  it  most  certainly 
reduced  the  percentage  of  unsound  or  diseased  pota- 
toes. M.  Petermann  used  a stronger  dressing  than 
M.  Girard,  his  formula  being  (per  hectare),  sulphate 
of  copper,  50  kilog.  ; lime,  M kilog.  ; and  water, 
25  hectolitres.  The  test  showed  diseased  roots 
amounting  to  only  7 per  cent,  on  the  total  quantity 
raised,  as  against  30  per  cent,  of  unsound  tubers 
where  the  dressing  was  not  used.  The  treatment 
with  iron  is  very  favourably  spoken  of,  as  it  resulted 
iu  the  diseased  potatoes  being  lessened  in  quantity 
by  12  per  cent.  The  iron  mixture  is  composed 
as  uaoer: — Sulphate  of  iron,  50  kilog.;  lime,  25 
kilog.  , and  water,  25  hectolitres  per  hectare.  It 
is  simply  the  substitution  of  iron  for  the  copper, 
and  the  cost  of  treatment,  M.  Petermann  says, 
s consequently  much  less.  He  regards  the  ex- 
periments as  of  vast  importance,  and  contemplates 
further  inquiry  into  the  subject, 

. — 

EXPOETS  OF  TEA. 

The  large  shipments  of  tea  last  month  from 
Colombo  deserve  a special  word  of  comment.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  total  for  April  was 
equal  to  7,056,1631b.,  and  for  the  four  months — 
January -April — the  aggregate  of  shipments  is  no 
less  than  21,969,246  lb.  1 Now  if  this  were  an 
ordinary  year,  such  figures  would  point  to  a total 
export  for  the  year  of  not  less  than  66,000,000  lb., 
for  the  percentage  of  our  annual  shipments  sent 
away  in  the  first  quarter  or  third  of  the  year  is 
by  no  means  so  large,  usually,  as  in  the  other 
two-thirds.  But  it  is  well-known  that  since  Decem- 
ber, the  season  has  been  an  extraordinarily  favour- 
able one  for  flushing.  Considering,  however,  how 
busy  our  planters  are  on  all  sides,  we  feel  fully 
certain  that  for  the  year,  the  60  millions  lb.  will  be 
exceeded  in  the  total  shipments.  The  estimate  of 
the  Indian  Tea  crop  of  1891  given  elsewhere  is 
116,000,000  of  which  perhaps  109  millions  may  go 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  against  a total  for  Ceylon 
of  61  millions  of  which  57  millions  may  go  to 
London. 



Indian  Iebigation.— The  Hon’ble  Alfred  Deakin, 
the  Victorian  ex-Minister,  who  was  the  first  to  carry 
out  practically  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Moorhouse 
to  “ conserve  the  waterfall  rather  than  pray  for 
rain  ’’  by  instituting  irrigation  works  under  Messrs, 
t.'haffey  Brothers,  has  returned  from  his  visit  to 
India,  whither  ho  proceeded  specially  to  study  the 
system  of  Indian  irrigation.  On  his  return  Mr. 
Deakin  observed  to  a Press  interviewer:  “Indian 
irrigation  is  on  by  far  the  largest  scale  and  by 
far  the  best  of  any  in  the  world.  As  far  as  engi- 
neering  work  is  concerned,  it  far  exceeds  anything 
else  I have  seen  in  Egypt,  Italy,  or  America. 
Tho  white  people  in  the  country  don’t  know  it. 

I was  the  first  white  man  in  tho  country,  who 
was  not  an  official,  who  went  up  the  Sirhind 
Canal.”— /nc^ian  Engineer,  April  25th. 
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PLANTING  AND  PROGRESS  IN  JAMAICA. 

During  the  mouths  that  liavo  elupsetl  siiioo  onr 
last  meeting  I have  again  visited  several  par'.she.s 
Bud  everywnere  I have  touud  evidences  of  awakened 
energy,  of  hopeful  elfort  in  the  present,  and  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future.  The  Island  shows  signs  ot  a 
rapid  recovery  from  the  depression  of  tho  perion 
immediately  preceding  tho  yrar  1869.  There  is  a 
large  increase  in  the  value  of  real  property  ; the  fruit 
trade  is  cxpaudiug  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
with  the  daily  improving  means  of  communication  v/ill 
still  further  expand. 

The  a reage  under  sugar  canes  has  decreased,  bat 
tho  decrease  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
increased  acreage  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
bananas,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco  and  ground  provisioLS. 

The  improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the  people 
is  a fair  teat  of  their  prosperity,  and  I find  that  the 
number  of  houses  paying  rates  at  an  assessed  value, 
increased  during  the  year  ending  30fch  Septemoer, 
1890,  by  24  per  cent. 

The  Selection  has  been  made  of  the  R-  ads  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  Dirtctor  of  Public  AVorks  under 
the  Parochial  Roads  Law  of  1890,  and  as  the  sekcled 
roads  aro  beirg  transferred  to  tho  Public  Works  De- 
partment as  quickly  ns  circumstances  will  permit,  I 
hope  that  tho  end  of  the  present  year  will  see  over 
960  miles  added  to  the  800  aiile.5  already  included  in 
the  Main  Road  system. 

The  first  section  of  twelve  and  a half  miles  of  rail- 
way extension  has  been  made  and  opened  for  traffic; 
and  telegraph  extensions  have  been  carried  out  from 
Half-way-Tree  to  Anuotto  Bay;  from  Brown’s  Town 
through  B .rnstaple  to  Ulster  Spring  ; from  Shooter’s 
Hill  to  Balaclava,  and  from  Sauta  Oruz  to  Malvero, 
w'hi’e  to  faci  itate  tho  timely  signalliog  of  vessels 
telephonic  communication  has  been  esiablished  bet- 
ween Moraut  Point  Light  House  and  Plantain  Garden 
River  Telegraph  Staiious. 

The  Exbitii  ion  was  opened  by  Ilis  Royal  Highness 
Prince  George  of  Wales  on  the  27th  of  January, 
on  tho  day  and  at  the  hour  decided  upon  in  October 
1889. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  the  Exhibition  to  Jamaica.  Carried  out  as  this 
great  work  has  been  by  the  heatty  co-operation  of 
every  class  of  the  community  it  has  demonstrated  1 ow 
much  can  be  done  when  all  work  together  for  the 
common  good  ; it  has  stimulated  intelltcruai  activity 
among  the  people,  ami  has  brought  Jamaica  with  her 
possibilities  and  attractions  before  the  world  with  a 
prouiinei-co  unequalled  daring  the  present  century. 
The  con  equeucc  is  to  be  seen  in  the  keen  competition 
for  her  trade,  and  there  are  already  indications  that 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition  will  find  the  Island  endowed 
with  more  than  one  valuable  industry,  hitherto 
undeveloped,  while  markets  will  be  found  for  pro- 
ducts till  now  i.eglectad.  Nor  will  the  beneiit  be 
cjutiued  to  Jamaica  for  the  products  of  the  Bahamas, 
B.arbados,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  Turks  Is'auds  are 
exhibited  in  thsir  respective  Courts  and  aro  being 
noted  by  observant  eyes.  The  nurab.'f  registi  red  as 
having  visited  the  Exhibition  up  to  the  pi  (sent  is 
78,308,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  before  its  close  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Jamaica  will 
have  availed  themselves  of  tho  opportuuiiy  of  im- 
provemeut  and  advai. cement  afforded  by  it. 

Two  subjects  have  occupied  my  larutsfc  attention — 
the  introduction  of  new  products,  and  the  adoption 
of  some  practical  means  ot  induatri  d training. 

The  question  of  Ii.dustrial  Training  for  tho  young 
people  of  the  Cohmy  is  of  primary  importance;  while 
I yield  to  no  man  in  my  appivc  atio.i  of  lli-r  benefits 
of  Education,  I am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  a 
literary  education  to  the  exclusion  of  Industrial  Tr.dn- 
ing  is  an  unniixed  blessing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Island.  I bavo  granted  a License  to  tho  Girls’ 
Industrial  Sohnol  at  Alpha  Oottago.  The  liuiuslrial 
School  at  llopo  lias  been  built,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  twenty  boys.  The  work  of  build.iig  the  Indus- 
trial Girls  to'iJOl  ill  conucctiou  wi  ll  the  Govcnmioi  t 
Training  Uoilege  for  Female  Ttacliors  at  bhoitwood 
Iw  be  undertaken  without  delay,  ani  I hope  that 


during  the  present  year  that  School  will  also  be  in 
operation.  I am  sensible  how  little  can  be  accom- 
pli.shtfd  by  the.se  three  Schools  to  supply  the  want  of 
tt'Cbiiic.ii  training,  and  I am  conscious  that  tho  Iii- 
dustiial  School  system,  as  at  present  established,  will 
not  re  icli  the  children  of  re.speckable  culcivatora  who 
form  the  class  to  whom  technical  education  is  of 
especial  importance,  I shall  ask  you  to  place  at  my 
disposal  a sum  sufficient  to  eiiicle  me  to  try  trie  ex- 
periment of  sending  competent  instructors  to  certain 
distiict.s,  whose  teaching  may  so  improve  the  cultivation 
and  preparation  of  certain  of  our  products  as  to  largely 
increase  the  value  of  our  Exports. 


A CHEAP  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  TODDY. 

The  gentle  native  who,  according  to  Mr.  Caine, 
has  been  taught  by  the  Englishman  to  love  strong 
drink,  has  also  apparently  taken  lessons  in  the  art  of 
dodging  the  attempts  made  to  check  his  propensity  in 
this  direction.  Mr.  Subba  Row  Punt  recently  brought 
to  the  notice  of  tho  Abkari  Oommissioner  the  manu- 
factuio  and  sale  by  some  people  in  Tondiarpettah 
of  an  iutoxicatisg  spirit  which  was  being  largely 
used  by  the  lower  classes,  especially  the  boatmen. 

The  Abkari  Sub-Inspector  of  tho  locality  was  asked 
to  obtain  samples  and  all  piriioulars  regarding  the 
preparation.  From  Mr.  Lowe’s  report  it  appears  that 
tue  intoxicant  is  called  sonti  soru  and  that  it  i.s 
prepared  and  sold  clandestinely  in  the  locality  and 
has  greatly  displaced  toddy,  os  its  intoxicating  pro- 
perties aro  much  greater  than  those  of  tho  former 
while  it  is  much  cheaper,  half  an  anna  worth  of 
soiiti  soru  being  eepial  to  three  annas  worth  of 
toddy,  it  is  prepared  iiom  rice,  which  is  boiled  and 
spread  on  a mar.,  and,  when  cooled,  a substance  call- 
(d  shoudu  is  powdered  and  sprinkled  on  it;  both 
are  then  gently  and  well  mixed  together  with  the 
bare  hands,  over  which  glngelly  oil  is  well  smeared, 
Ihe  mixed  mass  is  thou  pub  into  pots,  the  mouths 
of  which  aro  tied  over  with  cloth.  The  pots  are 
then  allowed  to  stand  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth 
morning  water  is  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  a 
quantity  is  poured  into  each  pot.  The  mourhs  of  the 
pots  are  again  tied  up  with  a cloth  and  kept  till  the 
evening,  when  the  liquor  is  fit  for  consumption  and 
sale.  Shoudu  is  believed  to  be  a gam  which  exude.s 
from  soma  plants  which  grow  in  Moulmein,  from 
which  place  it  is  obtained.  Tbe  liquor  cannot  bo 
kept  long,  as  it  undergoes  very  rapid  fermentation 
and  decompositioo.  The  Chemical  Examiner  on  an- 
alysing the  liquor  found  it  to  be  a fermenting  rice 
liquor  containing  alcohol,  and  a mixed  sample  con- 
tained 5 39  per  cent,  of  absolu'e  alcohol  by  v'olume. 
I’he  preparation  is,  therefore,  an  intoxicating  liquor 
of  nearly  the  same  strength  as  ordinary  beer.  Sieps 
are  being  taken  to  bring  this  liquor  under  the  Abkari 
laws. — Madras  Times, 

a. 

Japanese  Enxeeprise. — The  idea  of  “going  dow^ 
to  the  sea  in  shipi’’  is  evidently  beginning  to  exor- 
cise upon  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  a chtr-u  such 
as  it  exercised  in  the  days  when  their  corsairs 
swept  the  neighbouring  waters,  and  hairiid  the 
unhappy  shore-dweilers  of  China.  The  latest  phase 
of  the  impulse  ii  closely  associated  with  the  names 
of  Viscount  Yenomoto  and  Mr.  Arai  Ikunosuke.  A 
large  association  has  b.eii  formed,  huviug  for  its 
object  the  exploration  of  the  seas  south  of  the 
Bonin  lalands,  with  the  hope  of  finding  some  fer- 
tile spot  invitatiug  coloniz.itioii,  or  some  new  market 
for  Japanese  goods.  We  do  not  possess  sufficiently 
aoourate  information  about  the  plans  of  the  com- 
pany— it,  indeed,  a company  has  been  formed— to 
speak  in  detail  of  its  procoidings,  but  rumour  says 
that  a large  numbm-  of  naval  offieers  on  tho  retired 
list,  or  who  have  resigned  their  posts,  are  associated 
with  the  scheme,  ana  that  a sailing  ship  will  soon 
ho  equipped  and  despatched  to  tlio  distriots  south 

ard  of  Ogasawarajima.— Weekly  Mail. 
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The  Tale  [Tail  ?]  of  a Fishing  Cat.— The 
rciUtuks  ui  the  R-v.  Dr.  btewart,  (huw  Dr. 
Mtcpherson  ” came  lo  be  imtrpo  ated  is  n puzzle,) 
on  Mr.  Godfrey  J.  Maoleod’s  Hiter  on  cats,  (see 
Literary  Register,  extract  from  Inverness  Courier  ) are 
intertsting  'aod  erudite  as  the  *•  Nether  Loohaber  ” 
contributions  to  the  Courier  as  first  and  so^  ioog 
conducted  by  Oamuheis  and  now  by  Barton,*  have 
been  for  the  past  forty  years  or  so.  As  a 
contribution  to  the  curious  points  in  natural  history 
discussed, — the  strong  aversion  of  the  cat  to  w iter 
and  how  the  animal’s  penchant  for  fish  sometimes 
overcomes  this  aversion,  1 may  recall  a case  from 
my  reading.  It  is  that  of  a eat  which,  in  order 
to  secure  a dainty  dish  in  the  shape  of  shrimps,  ! 
regularly  fished  for  them.  She  placed  her  tail  in 
the  waters  of  a mill-dam  and  when  it  was  pretty 
well  covered  with  crustaceans,  bent  on  devouring 
it,  w'hisked  them  out  on  the  grass  and  ate  them  at 
her  leisure. 

The  “Kittul”  Palm  of  Ceylon,  so  valuable 
to  the  natives  of  the  Bouth- Western  and  Central 
portions  of  the  island,  from  the  richness  of  the 
juice  of  its  flower  spathea  in  sugar,  we  have  always 
regarded  as  not  only  curious  but  remarliaoly  hand- 
some in  its  scolloped  foliage.  Tho  American  pub- 
lication  “Garden  and  Forest,’’  dealing  with  palms 
for  conservatories,  has  the  following  passage ; — 

Some  of  the  “Fish-tail  Palms”  or  Oaryota.s  sre  yery 
useful  and  highly  ornamental  as  small  aiidmedium- 
siz.d  phmtg,  though  they  rapidly  attain  such  prot-or- 
tious,  when  under  suitable  treatmeut,  that  they  are 
not  suited  for  all  co’iiection?.  Of  tie  Caryotas  the 
most  common  and  easiest  to  procure  are  G.  wens  aud 
O.  soholifera,  boih  of  which  are  good  aud  also  easy  to 
manage,  as  they  germinate  fiom  teed  readily  and  in 
a short  time  and  make  rapid  growth. 

Ouryota  wens  throws  up  its  handsome  leaves  on 
strong  stems,  aud  in  a large  p^aut  they  sometimes 
reach  a length  of  twelve  feet  or  more.  The  leaves 
are  bipinnate,  which  is  an  unusual  characteristic  among 
Pr.lms,  and  the  pinnules  aie  more  or  less  wedge-shaptd 
being  from  six  to  eig'nt  inohes  in  length  and  about 
ball  that  measurement  in  width.  The  ends  of  the 
pinnules  are  erosc,  this  giving  them  an  odd  appear- 
ance aud  readily  suggesting  the  common  appellation 
of  “Fish-tail  Palm,”  while  the  culor  of  the  loaf  is 
dark  green.  Another  peculiarity  of  C.  amis  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  flowers,  though  this  process  does 
not  begin  uulil  the  plant  has  attained  its  full  size.  It 
beeins  to  flower  from  the  centra  of  the  top  of  the 
ste'm.  after  which  the  fljwer-sp  kes  are  produced  m 
succession  do wnwanl  neaily  to  the  base  of  the  trunk 
untilthevitalityol  the  plant  is  exhausted.  The  seed.s 
are  somewhat  larger  than  a Bush  Bean,  dark  brown  m 
color  and  quite  hard,  this  description  applying  to  the 
seed  proper  after  the  outer  fleshy  rind  has  been  re- 
moved. G.  soholifera  is  also  a fire  plant,  and  is  more 
dwart  in  growth  than  the  preceding.  It  also  has 
hipinnate  leaves,  which  are  bright  green  in  color,  auc. 
as  it  throws  up  suckers  at  the  ha  e of  the  piant  it 
naturaliy  has  a n.oro  busby  habit,  than  0.  vrens.  Otfier 
go  1(1  I epresentatives  of  tbis  genus  are  C.furfiiiacea  and 
C.  Ilurnpldana,  both  of  which  are  go.d  decorative 
Palms.  Acanthorrhiza  stav.racantlia,  sometimes  known 
a.s  Chaiaarops  stanracaiilha,  is  another  fine  Palm  which 
will  f-ucci  ed  in  a moderato  temperature.  It  has  pal- 
mai’c  b aves,  deeply  divided  and  dark  green  ah'  ve 
wh'ilo  the  under  side  is  covered  with  a silvery  tomeu- 
tuu)  A distinguishing  friitiireof  this  pl.iiit  is  the  mass 
ofroot-liko  spines  winch  lurround  its  base,  and  froni 
which  its  generic  name  is  durivud.  It  is  a native  of 
JSIc.'iico,  and  tliongh  not  yet  very  common,  has  been 
in  cultivalion  for  msny  yoars.  


• I was  onco  in  ncgcoia'i ion  with  this  g ntlcman  for 
employ  mi  nt  in  CMintclicn  with  the  Ceylon  Observer, 
which  was  terminatfd  by  ii.y  good  Oar- 

rnlhers  wisdy  making  ii.  bolter  worlb  Mr.  Barren  s 
wnilo  to  remain  in  conuecliou  with  the  paper  of  which 
he  is  now  editor. 


Gold  Mine  in  JAP.t.N.— The  Mimpo  says  th  t gold 
has  been  discovered  at  Naganoyaina,  of  Kjtomo- 
mura,  in  Iwate  Prefecture.  The  vein  is  said  to  be 
about  four  miles  in  lei  gib,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
ore  gives  0‘4,  per  cent,  ol  pure  gold.  Pe.'mission  to 
work  the  mine  has  been  applied  for.  It  this  story 
be  true,  a deposit  of  very  exceptional  value  has 
been  found.  An  analy.sis  in  the  laboratory  would, 
of  course,  give  a greater  percentage  of  gold  than 
the  quantity  obtainable  by  ordinary  mining  machi- 
nery. But  a yield  of  a quarter  of  an  ounce  per 
ton — or  one  part  in  every  one  hundred  aud  forty 
thousand,  approximately— is  considered  sufficient 
now-a-days  lo  justify  the  working  of  a gold  mine, 
and,  Compared  wi  h this,  four  parts,  or  even  one 
part,  in  a thousand  is  something  altogether  out  of 
the  common.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  some 
further  particulars  about  the  Iwate  vein,  if,  indeed, 
it  has  auy  existence  in  fact. — Japan  Weekly  Mail- 

How  THE  Current  Price  of  Silver  is  Fixed. — 
Bradstreet’s  devotes  an  article  in  a recent  is;ue  to 
a description  of  the  mschaniLm  by  which  the  trade 
in  silver  bullion  is  conducted,  and  the  price  of 
silver  fixed,  especially  in  the  United  States.  The 
bulk  of  American  silver  comes  from  a number  of 
large  smelt  ng  works,  some  of  which  are  associated 
with  the  mines.  The  usual  practice,  however,  is  to 
purchase  the  ore  on  an  assay  value.  After  smelting, 
the  bullion  comes  out  usually  in  large  oblong  slabs, 
with  an  ave,rngo  weight  of  1,000  oz.,  which  are 
known  as  commercial  cars.  A silver  m.uket  p>^>’ 
se  does  nvo  exist.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  the  silver 
produced  iu  the  country  passes  through  the  hands 
of  a few  banks  and  firms,  which  make  it  their 
special  business,  in  New  York  and  San  Francicco. 
In  fact,  three  or  four  houses  monopolise  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade,  and  to  them  the  silver  is  con- 
Bign-?d  for  sale  by  the  mining  and  smelting  com- 
panies. They  dispose  of  it  in  the  market  to  the 
Government  (whose  purchases  under  the  late  silver 
law  are  now  of  great  importance),  ship  it  abroad, 
or  buy  it  themselves.  'The  stock  is  believed  never 
to  he  very  large,  and  even  during  the  recent  silver 
agitation  was  not  much  more  than  from  6,0ij0,0b0 
to  7 000,000  cz.  Bars  weighing  1,000  cz.  on  the 
av  rage,  are  usually  -999  fine,  and  all  transactions 
in  them  are  on  this  basis,  which  is  the  standard 
of  the  United  States  coinage,  A number  of  bars 
go  to  the  Assay  Office  to  no  converted  into  assay 
oars,  which  are  thin  bricks  of  silver  weighing  200 
oz.  each,  and  bearing  the  official  stamp  of  weight 
and  fineness.  These  are  in  demand  by  silversmiths 
on  account  of  the  guarantee  of  the  stamp.  The 
bullion  shipped  to  Europe  is  in  the  form  of  com- 
mercial bars,  which  are  simply  carted  to  the  steamer 
and  there  placed,  unpacked,  in  the  treasure-room. 
It  is  quite  unusual  to  pack  silver  with  the  care 
that  is  bestowed  on  gold.  The  bars  also  form  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  held  in  New  York.  The  price 
of  silver  in  the  market  represents  the  price  at  which 
it  can  actually  be  sold  for  export  or  commercial 
purposes,  and  is  the  selling  quotation  of  the  leading 
bullion  dealers.  Until  recently  Ihe  New  York  price 
was  fixed  with  relation  to  the  price  in  London, 
which  is  fixed  by  a few  houses  and  banks  specially 
conversant  with  the  business,  having  regard  to  rates 
of  Indian  exchange  and  the  demand  from  other 
countries.  But  lately  speculation  in  silver  bullion 
certificates  in  Nrw  York  has  caused  silver  thereto 
have  a special  and  speculative  pi  ice  which  is  to 
somo  extent  independent  of  the  London  market. 
The  English  standard  of  fineness  is  ‘925,  so  that 
American  prices  represent  an  allowance  for  this 
diil'erenoQ  of  ‘075  iu  fineness,  as  well  as  fer  the  rate 
of  exchange,  which  may  vary  from  day  to  day. — 
O.  Mail,  April  3rd. 
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TEA  CONSUMPTION  RECKONED  BV  YIELD 

OE  LIQUOR  AS  WELL  AS  QUANTITY 
OF  DRY  LEAF  CONSUMED. 

The  coloured  diagrams  which  Messrs.  Gow, 
Wilson  & Stanton  annually  prepare,  reveal,  in  a 
graphic  and  striking  form,  to  the  eye,  the  in. 
creasing  use,  so  gratifying  to  lovers  of  temperance 
and  of  humanity,  of  the  “ cups  which  ohesr  but 
not  inebriate.”  Progress  is  chiefly  perceptible 
amongst  communities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
limited  in  the  United  States  of  America,  how- 
ever, by  the  truly  enormous  use  in  that  country 
of  the  allied  beverage, — coffee,  which  is  so  easily 
and  cheaply  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  re- 
public of  Brazil.  Next  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, — in 
‘‘the  mother  country,”  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  Australian  Colonies,  Canada  and  South  Africa, 
come  the  Sclaves  of  Russia,  for  the  Germans  and 
Hollanders  are  even  greater  , consumers  of  coffee 
than  the  Americans,  although  Holland,  possessing 
as  she  does  a tea-growing  colony,  in  Java,  is 
taking  to  tea  after  an  encouraging  fashion.  A good 
deal  of  cacao  or  ‘‘  cocoa  ’’  too  is  consumed  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  other  continental  countries. 
The  effect  of  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  create 
a taste  in  the  United  States  for  really  good  un- 
burnt  tea,  remains  to  be  seen.  As  matters  stand, 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  little  more  than  half 
the  population,  consumes  nearly  times  as  much 
tee  as  the  mixed  people  ( so  largely  Teutonic),  in 
the  United  States. 

In  Britain  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
tea  has  been  marvellous.  The  figures  in  pounds 
for  1890  were  194  millions,  so  that  at  the  re 
cent  rate  of  increase  all  the  probabilities  are  that 
1891  will  show  the  round  200  millions,  if  even 
that  enormous  quantity  is  not  exceeded.  In  the 
quarter  of  a century  between  1866  and  1890,  the 
consumption  per  bead  of  the  population  rose  from 
3 42  lb.  to  6‘07.  But,  as  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  period  strong  Indian  tea,  reinforced  appre- 
ciably by  the  similar  Oeylon  product  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  period,  has  largely  displaced  the 
weaker  China  leaf,  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  & Stan- 
ton have  shewn  simultaneously  the  progress  of 
consumption  reckoned  by  the  gallons  of  liquid  yielded. 
This  is  calculated  on  the  moderate  estimate 
formed  in  a report  to  the  Board  of  Customs  to 
the  effect  that  if  1 lb.  of  Chinese  tea  produces 
6 gallons  of  a certain  depth  of  colour  and 
fulness  of  flavour,  1 Ih.  of  Indian  tea  will 
produce  gallons  of  a similar  beverage. 

Allowing  for  an  apparent  arrest  of  the  ad- 
vancing consumption  when  the  process  of  displace- 
ment was  only  oommenoing,  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  tea  by  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  has  been  nnt  only  steady  but  rapid,  tl  us  : — 
from  17  38  gallons  per  caput  in  1866,  to  24-39  in 
1876  ; 29  28  in  18m6,  culminating  in  33'40  in  1890. 
The  figure  for  the  last  year  of  the  senes  is  almost 
exactly  double  that  of  the  first,  so  that,  in  oon- 
sequenoe  of  the  introduction  of  the  stronger  pro- 
duct of  British  growth,  the  people  of  Britain  have 
been  able  to  double  their  consumption  of  the 
beverage,  although  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  use  of  the  dry  leaf  has  been  only  from  3'42 
lb.  to  6-07,  an  absolute  irci*ase  of  165,  while  the 
percentage  is  not  59  but  48  24.  This  is  a result 
more  gratifying  to  consumers  than  producers,  and 
clear  it  is  that  we  must  not  rely  on  the  British 
market  alone  and  must  not  relax  cur  efforts  to 
open  up  new  markets  by  creating  a taste  for  our 
teas,  which  so  largely  combine  the  strength  of  the 
Indian  product  with  the  delicacy  of  that  from 
‘‘far  Oathay.” 
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Ceylon  tea,  which  a decade  ago,  was  only 
beginning  to  intrude  itself  as  a new  and  suspioiously 
regarded  con^pretitor  wilh  products  so  well-known 
and  established  as  the  teas  of  China  and  India, 
has  recently  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  its 
position  in  the  British  Market  in  1890,  rated  by 
home  consumption  was  such  an  excellent  third  as 
is  here  shewn: 

Indian  52  per  cent. 

China  30  ,,  ,, 

Ceylon  18  „ ,, 

Looking  at  the  process  which  has  recently  altered 
BO  materially  the  position  of  the  various  products, 
it  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  in  a few 
years  hence  Ceylon  will  have  distanced  China  and 
will  be  pressing  hard  on  India  with  its  half  century 
of  tea  cultivation  against  on  really  not  much  more 
than  a decade  devoted  to  the  enterprise.  In 
round  numbers  the  consumption  of  tea  in  tho 
principal  countries  importing  the  leaf  has 
increased  from  350  millions  of  pounds  in  1880  to 
400  millions  in  1890.  We  may,  pserhaps,  add  for 
the  minor  consuming  countries  another  60  millions, 
in  which  case  we  get  the  figure  460,000  millions. 
Tea  consumption  in  India  and  Ceylon  is  scarcely 
worth  computing,  and  wa  believe  that  the  con- 
sumption in  Chiua  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
For,  although  the  Chinese  constantly  drink  tea, 
much  of  the  liquor  is  little  dili'erent  Irom  hot 
water.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  to  credit 
China  and  its  feudatories  with  another  500  millions 
of  pounds,  is  an  extravagant  estimate.  But  sup- 
posing it  near  the  mark  we  may  take  in 
round  numbers  1,000  miliions  of  pounds,  or 
say  6,OoO  millions  of  gallons  as  the  world’s 
consumption  of  tea.  If  peace  can  be  pre- 

served  and  wealth  and  civilization  advance,  wo 
may  confidently  anticipate  a great  increase  durin,. 
the  closing  years  of  this  century  and  the  whole 
of  the  twentieth  century,— for  large  portions  of 
mankind  are  discovering  that  eloohol,  with  its 
“borrowed  firo”  is  a deceiver  and  a curse.  If  the 
civilization  of  a community  can  be  tested  by  the 
quantity  of  sulpjhuric  acid  it  uses,  much  more 
certainly  can  the  moral  status  of  a community 
be  judged  by  a comparison  of  the  quantities  of 
non-alcoholic  and  alcoholio  stimulants  it  uses. 
Our  Australian  e msins  are  super  eminently  a tea- 
dnnking  people,  _ and  since  1880,  when  Ceylon 
equally  with  Indian  tea  was  furiously  denounced 
as  an  injurious  fraud,  the  Australians  equally  with 
their  friends  at  “home”  have  learned  the  superiority 
of  our  pure  teas  to  the  inferior  products  ootained 
from  Foochow.  So  with  the  Canadians,  and  there 
is  every  hope  that  ere  long  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  great  ituesian  Empire,  and  many  of 
the  great  continental  States  will  be  amongst  our 
best  customers  for  teas,  which  they  will  discover 
to  bo  equal  in  delicacy  of  flavour,  while  much 
stronger  than  the  China  leaf,  to  which  many  of 
them  still  traditionally  cling.  Of  the  wretched 
Latin  and  mixed  races,  of  the  South  American 
republics,  wilh  their  unpatriotic  factiousness  and 
oonstautly  recurring  internecine  strife,  we  have 
about  as  little  hope  as  of  the  regeneration  of 
Portugal,  once  ainoi  gst  the  foremost  states  of  tho 
world. — 'I  here  is  much  else  in  the  diagrams  and 
the  appended  remarks  circulated  as  a Supplement 
wuli  today's  Observer.  We  content  ourselves,  in 
closing  with  a reference  to  figures  which  show 
equally  the  rapid  decadence  of  China  tea  in 
favour  of  tho  British  producer,  with  the  still  more 
rapid, — indeed  phenomenal  advance  of  the  Oeylon 
product.  It  was  really  only  in  1885  that  Ceylon 
tea  was  an  appreciable  factor  in  tho  ’ figures  for 
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home  consumption,  thus: 

(1)  China 

(2)  India 

(3)  Ceylon  . . 

The  oonstrast  in  1890  was 

(1)  India 

(2)  China 

(3)  Ceylon  . , 


113,514  000  lb. 
(55,67«,000  „ 
3,217,000  „ 

101,961,000  lb. 
57,63".000  ,, 
34,516,000  „ 


In  a very  few  years  Ceylon  will  be  No,  2 of  the  Tea 
Countries  of  the  world  and  her  ultimate  elevation  to 


first  place  seems  a not  over-sanguine  expectation. 


INDIAN  AND  CEYLON  TEA  CROPS. 


In  our  Chamber  -of  Commerce  return  dating  up 
to  27th  April,  the  total  export  of  tea  is  given 
at  20,746,144  lb.;  but  Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker 
in  their  circular  in  our  commercial  column, 
estimate  that  this  may  be  increased  to  22,500,000 
lb.  if  the  shipments  up  to  the  end  of  the  month 
are  included.  Let  ms  say  22  million  lb.  for  one- 
third  of  the  year,  and  it  is  evident  with  all  we 
hear  of  heavy  flushes  and  big  gatherings  that  we 
are  safe  for  a Ceylon  export  in  1891  of  certainly 
not  less  than  60  millions  lb.  I The  only  trouble- 
some contingency  in  the  estimation  of  planters 
has  reference  to  labour  supply — doubt  being  felt 
in  some  quarters  as  to  whether  there  will  be  a 
sufficiency  of  hands  to  pluck  ail  the  leaf. 

This  being  the  outlook  for  Ceylon,  let  us  see 
how  they  stand  in  India.  Through  Messrs.  W. 
Moran  & Co.  of  Calcutta  we  have  received  the 
statements  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Indian 
Tea  Association  of  the  total  “ Outturn  of  Crop 
for  1890”  and  ‘‘the  Estimated  Crop  for  1891  ” as 
follows  : — 

OuTTOEN  OF  Chop  of  1890. 

lb. 


Assam 

Cachar  and  Sylhet 
Darjeeling,  Terai  and  Doors  ... 
Chittagong  and  Chota-Nagpore., 
Dehra  Dun,  Kumaou  and  Kangra 
Private  and.Native  Gardens  ... 


45,416,721 

31,472,706 

20,022,625 

1,424,057 

4,OuLi,000 

3,500,000 


105,S36,100 

The  total  shipments  to  all  places  from  the  1st  May  1890  to 
lat  March  1891  having  been  104,954,025  lb  , the  difference 
represents  the  local  consumption  and  any  small  portion  of 
last  season’s  crop  still  to  go  forward.  It  will  be  seenfrom 
the  above  figures  .tliat  the  actual  outturn  was  loss  than 
the  original  estimate  by  more  than  9 million  lb. 

Estimate  of  Ckop  of  1891. 


lb. 

Assam  ...  ...  5o,t'60,628 

Cachar  and  Sylhetj  ...  3.’’,8b4,6S0 

Darjeeling,  Terai  and  Dooars  ...  23,286,439 

Chittagong  and  Chota-Nagpore  1,488,264 

Dehra  Dun,  Kumaon  and  Kuiigra  4,50' ,000 

Private  and  Native  Gardens  ...  4,000,0o0 


119,790,011 


being  4]  million  lb.  over  the  original  estimate  of  crop  of 
1880.  'iaking  the  shipments  toother  places  at  10  percent 
over  those  of  last  year  and  making  allowance  lorlocal  con- 
sumption, itierc  will  remain  about  112  million  lb.  lor 
export  to  Great  Britain  against  9S:j  million  ]b.  shippea  there 
during  the  past  season,  ft  is  po-sibie,  however,  lhat  the 
aetual  outturn  of  the  crop  of  1891  may  be  coustderably 
less  than  the  citimate  as  was  the  case  last  season. 

It  will  thus  be  Been  that  while  in  1890  Ceylon 
gave  an  export  of  46,901,000  lb.  or  Bev-.  ral  millions 
above  the  average  eBtimate, — in  1891,  the  ex- 
port is  likely  to  exceed  the  moBt  eanguino  esti- 
mate, if,  as  we  now  antieipato,  it  iw  above  60 
million  lb., — India  on  tlio  other  Inuid  was  short 
of  cfctimato  last  yrar  by  9 milhouB  lb.  and 
tlie  CBiinjatc  for  1891  is  only  5 millions  above 
tlio  original  cBtimato  lor  1890  while  grave  doubts 
arc  even  now  being  entertained  of  ita  realization. 


For  total  export,  the  return  for  1891  is  likely  to 
stand  somewhat  as  follows: — 

To  U.  K.  Elsewhere.  Total. 

India  ..  ..  109,000,000  7,000,000  116,000,000 

Ceylon  ..  ..  57,000,000  4,000,000  61,000,000 

Total  lb.  ..  166,000.000  11,000,000  177,000,000 

If  we  take  the  home  consumption  of  the  Uni  ted 
Kingdom  at  200,000  000  lb.  for  1891  this  would 
only  leave  room  for  34  milhons  lb.  of  China  tea. 

« 

TEA  PLANTING  IN  CEYLON.’' 

Some  time  ago  we  noticed  with  hearty  approval 
the  series  of  illustrations  of  Tea  planting  in  Cey- 
lon published  by  Messrs.  H.  W.  Cave  & Co.  from 
the  photographs  of  the  late  Mr.  Clerk.  Mr.  Cave 
was  anxious  to  improve  his  brochure  by  adding  a 
page  of  letter-press  descriptive  of  each  picture,  and 
we  suggested  Mr.  T.  C.  Ovren  as  best  able  to  do 
this  if  he  could  spare  the  time.  A copy  has  now 
reached  us  with  Mr.  Owen’s  leUtr-press — admirably 
adapted  and  covering  12  pages  and  the  publication 
with  a page  of  siaiistics  from  “ Ferguson’s  Direc- 
tory” now  appended,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  useful  little  gifts — costing  only  a rupee — that 
can  be  sent  from  Ceylon.  'Ihe  Tea  Fund  Com- 
mittee should  distribute  a few  thousands  of  copies. 

^ 

SALE  OE  ANOTHER  VALUABLE  ESTATE 
IN  DIMBULA. 

We  now  learn  on  the  best  authority  that  the 
purchase  of  Yoxford  estate,  Dimbuia,  the  property 
of  Messrs.  Baring  Bros.,  has  been  completed  by 
the  Ceylon  Tea  Piautations  Co.,  Ltd.  as  from  the 
1st  April.  The  cultivated  aoreage  is  429  acres  and 
the  forest  and  timber  rceerve  49  acres,  making  a 
total  of  478  acres. 

The  price  paid  £18,000  is  a high  one,  but  as  the 
soil  is  exeeptionaliy  good  and  the  jat  with  which 
the  estate  is  planted  is  selected  Manipuri,  the 
property  bids  fair  lo  become  one  of  the  finest  tea 
estates  in  Csylcn.  The  factory  is  equipped  with 
the  latest  type  of  engines  and  tea  machinery.  Mr. 
C.  M.  Robertson  returns  to  Ceylon  next  month  to 
take  charge  of  Yoxlord.  The  Ceylon  Plantations 
Co.,  has  now  a magnificent  expanse  of  tea  on  the 
side  of  Great  Western. 

-<► 

ECHOES  OF  SCIENCE. 

E'ectricity  i.r  a veritable  fectotum  or  servant  cf  all 
work.  A Swedish  engineer  has  recently  applied  it 
to  testing  ttvel  and  imn  fi  r its  hardness.  It  is  well 
known  that  an  electric  current  of  sufficient  strength 
will  fuse  a thin  elip  of  metal  or  wire  when  pasted 
through  ih  By  making  a number  of  expeiimeuts 
the  engiutor  has  found  the  strength  of  current 
required  to  fuse  test  pieces  of  ir<.  n ai.d  steel  of 
different  degrees  of  hurdness,  and  has  f.  riued  a scale 
of  currents  corresponding  to  a scale  01  baroness.  In 
order  to  find  the  hardutss  of  a pa  ticnlar  test  piece 
of  the  in-,  tal  it  is  only  necessary. to  find  the  current 
requiied  to  fuse  it,  and  thi.s  can  easily  be  done  by 
means  of  an  amperemeter.  'I'he  corresponding  figure 
on  tlio  scile  give.s  the  ha'-dnets  of  the  piece. 

Not  long  ago  an  ingenious  young  cadet  of  one  of 
onr  scientific  corps  applied  electricity  to  wake  him 
ill  the  monung,  and  biil  his  coffee.  The  minute 
hull-1  rf  Ills  clock  was  caused  to  press  two  epring 
com  acts  together,  ami  thus  send  au  electric  current, 
to  ring  a hell  which  woke  him  at  the  proper  time 
rjilie  current  also  actuated  a small  electro  magnet, 
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which  olloweci  some  salphuric  acid  to  run  out  of  a 
spoou  and  ignite  a miitch,  which  in  turn  lit  a spirit 
lamp  place!  uadcr  the  coffee  boiler.  By  the  time 
he  was  dressed  for  a parade  his  coffee  was  ready. 

Rich  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  have  been 
discovered  by  M.  Philippe  Thomas,  s.iuth  and  north 
of  the  high  p a'eaux  of  Tunisia,  from  the  Ohotts 
to  Modjerdab.  Those  ot  the  souih-west  are  the  mott 
important,  and  will  be  very  valuable  when  a ta  Iway 
has  been  run  to  them.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
upland  of  Gafsa  thoie  are  at  least  ten  million  tons 
ready  to  be  removed.  The  beds  of  the  north-east  and 
the  north-west  also  promise  to  repay  their  exploitation. 

The  dei  tal  vibrator  is  an  apparatus  lor  rendering 
the  extraction  of  teeth  painless.  It  is  simply  an 
application  of  the  well-known  electric  shock  utilised 
in  medic  ne  and  sometimes  to  be  had  at  country 
fairs.  An  induction-  coil  giving  a very  rapidly  inter- 
mitting current  is  the  source  of  the  electricity,  and 
the  patient  reo  ives  the  shock  by  grasping  mctil 
handles  connected  to  the  poles  of  the  secondary 
circuit  of  the  coil.  The  forceps  of  the  operator  are 
also  counected  in  the  circuit  of  the  current.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  patient  feels  o.dy  the  peculiar 
sensation  of  “pins  aud  needles,’'  produced  by  the 
intermittent  current  traversing  his  nerves,  and  the 
actual  paiu  of  loosing  the  tooth  is  said  to  be  masked. 
The  vibrator  has  been  introduced  into  the  Iiittitute  of 
Medical  Electricity. — Globe. 

-■■-■» 

TJVA  PLANTING  REPORT, 

BADULL.t,  May  1st. — April  has  been  a singularly 
wet  month  : very  little  sun  and  very  heavy  plumps 
in  the  afternoons.  7'73  in.  in  2^  hours  on  the  8th 
was  the  heaviest  rain  I ’have  ever  seen.  Slips 
everywhere.  Wash  last  week  a common  experience. 
Tea  which  did  so  well  in  March  commenced  well 
in  April.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  it  fell 
off  owing  to  insufficiency  of  sun  heat;  a little  sun 
would  give  most  of  us  more  than  we  can  manage 
in  the  way  of  flush.  May  and  June  generally  are 
our  best  months.  The  way  tea  is  growing  and 
better  still  flushing  is  most  encouraging,  and  wa 
are  all  very  hopeful  aud  confident  of  Badulla  being 
second  to  no  upoounlry  tea  district.  Clearings  in 
coming  season  are  many,  and  a large  acreage  will 
go  into  tea  next  monsoon. 

Coffee  crop  is  ripening  well,  and  bug  is  absent 
and  estimates  will  be  generally  exceeded.  All 
lower  estates  which  have  coffee  in  good  heart  and 
duly  cared  for  have  had  good  blossoms  for  autumn, 
and  if  the  rains  had  put  in  an  appearance  a fortnight 
later  than  they  did^  this  would  have  been  the  best 
blossoming  season  for  some  years  past.  Higher 
coffee  is  looking  well  and  should  do  fairly  in  coming 
seasons. 

Cinchona,  at  present  prices,  is  naturally  looking 
particularly  robust,  that  very  little  bark  will  be 
harvested  this  season,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
it  would  not  pay  to  do  so,  except  when  trees  are  of 
especially  good  character. 


LEASE  OF  VALUABLE  PLUMBAGO  LAND. 

RI5,100  PER  ANNUM. 

The  lease  of  a plot  of  land  situate  in  Maduragoda 
Kurunegala  district  and  known  as  Mepitiyakanda 
about  11  acres  in  extent  was  sold  by  public  auction 
on  Thursday  atiernoon  last  at  the  Kurunegala 
Eachcheri  by  Mr.  Allanson  Bailey,  Government 
Agent.  There  was  a large  number  of  intending 
purchasers  present.  Tenders  were  invited  and  it  was 
notified  that  if  they  did  not  come  up  to  the  amount 
fixed  on  by  the  Government  Agent,  the  lease  ot  the 
and  would  be  sold  by  auction,  The  highest  tender 
it  appears  was  BP2,  000,  aud  the  Government  Agent 


having  intiiiatol  that  he  would  not  give  the  lease 
lor  anything  under  1116,000,  bidding  commenced 
at  that  figure.  Messrs.  Attygalla  Mohandriam  and 
Paulis  Silva,  both  large  plumbago  merchants  put 
in  a bid  of  BlOO  more  and  became  the  purchasers. 
In  the  whole  land  there  is  only  an  extent  ot  about  2 
acres  which  it  is  said  to  contain  plumbago.  Consider- 
ing the  amount  paid  for  the  lease,  what  will  not 
the  land  be  worth  ? It  appears  that  Attygalla 
Mohandriam  who  owns  a pit  near  this  land, 
dug  the  land  in  question  for  plumbago  and  woiked 
for  about  a year  when  matters  were  represented  to 
the  Government  Agent  Mr.  Murray,  who  de  patched 
Mr,  H.  L.  Ward  to  survey  the  land.  This  was 
done,  and  it  was  found  that  Attygalla  Mohandriam 
was  unwilling.  After  enquiry  he  was  asked  to  pay 
up  a sum  of  El, 200,  aud  the  land  advertized 
to  be  sold. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  FIJI. 


The  fourth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this 
Association  took  pkee  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
Suva,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  last,  27th  instant. 
Punctually  at  8 o’clock,  his  Excellency  took  hia  seat, 
being  attended  by  Mr.  Spence,  Private  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  read  the  tourtli  Annual  Report,  as 
follows : — 

Coffee, — This  product  has  become  a thing  of  the 
past.  Exports  for  1890  were  nil,  against  5 tons  in  1887. 

Tea. — Notwiihstonding  the  growing  demand  for  mis 
product  there  does  not  appear  to  bo  any  satisfactory 
progress  made  in  extending  the  acreage  under  culti- 
valion.  Exports  for  1890  were  valued  at  Is  6i  per 
lb.,  £140  2s  6d  agaii.st  9^  tons  in  1889. 

Sugar.— This  product  has  asserted  fur  itse.f  no  mean 


pAioiUluu  amuugot  _ . ...... 

prices  still  ruling.  It  is  impossible  however  to  say 
how  long  this  export  may  continue.  At  present  it 
would  appear  as  not  having  yet  merged  from  the 
position  of  being  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  future.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company 
have  m .do . arrangements  for  leasing  a large  area 
of  native  laud  at  Labasa  on  the  Macuata  coast, 
Vauualevu,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a caue  plau- 
taii.m.  If  the  soil  and  climate  prove  equal  to  ex- 
pectations, and  there  ia  no  reason  to  douot  otherwise 
operaiiona  on  a large  scale  will  be  commenced  by  the 
company  during  the  present  j ear  in  that  distiiot  which 
must  unoloubiedly  greatly  increase  this  product. 
Exports  for  1890  were  19.000  tons,  value  £16  per 
ton,  equal  to  £260,729,  against  13,178  tons  in  1889. 

Copra. — There  is  an  improveruent  in  this  aiticle 
ot  export  as  against  that  ot  la,t  year  and  there  ia 
every  prospect  of  a further  improvement  both  in 
price  and  quantity  aud  quality.  Exports  for  the  nine 
mouths  enuiug  80th  Sepiember.  3,035  tons  value 
£27,765  as  against  the  year  1889,  value  639  138 
There  IS  still  a very  large  quantity  of  copra  awa  t! 
ing  shipment  at  the  port  of  Levuka. 

Bananas.— This  product  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
has  been  steadily  atsuming  proportions  which  as  an 
industry  renders  it  first  in  importance  to  the  Colony 
notwithstanding  the  perdstenoy  wiih  which  the  shin- 
pmg  companies  disregard  ihs  interest  of  the  planters 
- Jrrrif bananas  for  1890  were  for  9 mouths.’ 

Cotton.— There  is  every  probability  of  a hopeful 
resuscitation  in  the  cotton  i.-dustrv  of  the  CoTouv 
The  acreage  under  cuUivatitn  .1  being  extended  both 
in  sup  rcessiou  of  other  products  and  in  fresh  laud 
Tee  unaccountable  rise  in  price  gave  a stimulus  to 
cu  tivation  so  that  next  year’s  exports  may  reason- 
ably  be  expected  to  largely  e.xceed  those  ot  the  past 
year  E.xportyor  1890  were  50  tons,  16  cwt.,  3 qrs., 
1(  lb.  value  £2,360  against  17  tons  for  1889.  ^ 

jMaizk.  Tuo  cultivation  of  this  product  lias  been 
entered  upon  la.gely  by  the  free  Indian  population 
aud  It  18  probable  it  will  figure  as  an  export  on  a 
arger  scale  than  heretofore  during  the  eusuin  g jeaj- 
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The  exports  for  1890  were  for  9 months  2,7G0  bushels 
value  £720  against  4,704  ^bushels  for  1889.* 

Minor  Products. — Of  these  VAcilla  remains  the  mo.st 
important.  Judging  from  the  character  of  the  splendid 
exhibits  of  this  product  at  the  late  Exhibition  your 
committee  are  more  than  liopatul  that  the  exports  of 
1891  will  number  amongst  them  a superior  bean. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  by  bis  Excellency  the 
Governor  whereby  the  beans  can  be  properly  prepared 
in  the  necessary  ovens  which  will  be  erected  during 
the  year  1891. 

Tobacco. — Hitherto  this  product  has  been  grown 
principally  for  homo  cousumpliou  but  there  is  some 
prospect  of  its  being  cultivated  largely  for  export 
during  1891.  That  its  successful  cultivation  will  be 
confined  to  certain  favourable  localities  is  no  doubt 
true,  but  your  committee  are  sanguine  as  to  its  being 
a future  export  and  believe  that  witha  little  patiaioc 
and  perseverance  the  company  now  being  formed  will 
soon  be  an  accomplished  tact. 

Fibre. — Immediately  after  the  first  Exhibition  of 
your  Assooiatiou  an  effort  was  made  by  his  Bx- 
cellenoy  to  initiate  attention  .to  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  the  colony  as  well  as  to  tho...e 
who  would  undertake  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the 
many  valuable  indigenous  filires  of  the  country.  Ar- 
rangements wore  made  at  a meeting  held  for  the  pur- 
pose whereby  certain  persons  were  to  cultivate  a cer- 
tified area  of  any  one  tibre-pro.lucing  plant  and  furnish 
a statement  of  cost  and  yield.  The  plants  were  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Governraeut,  Your  committee  are  not 
aware  whether  this  was  clone,  but  from  the  successes 
obtained  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  the  production 
otfibre  between  the  time  referred  to  and  the  preseno 
they  feel  that  a seriou.,  and  irreparable  loss  has  re- 
sulted to  this  colony  by  allowing  the  matter  to  drop, 
and  while  fully  alive  to  tno  value  of  some  of  the  indi- 
genous fibre  plants,  they  have,  through  the  Govern- 
ment, sent  for  the  seed  of  the  true  Sisal  hemp  plant 
and  hope  shortly  to  have  it  here  fur  dislribucion. 

Your  committee  are  satisfied  that  there  is  at  present 
in  the  country  sufficient  of  the  true  Agave  Americana 
from  which  the  “Pita”  fibre  is  made  as  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  large  areas  of  cultivation.  His  Excel- 
lency has  already  been  the  means  of  distributing  euf- 
ficieut  seed  from  Tailevu  as  has  planted  some  forty 
acres  of  land,  and  your  committee  have  been  informed 
that  large  quauties  of  seed  can  be  obtained  from  other 
parts  of  the  group. 

To  use  an  Ainericanisui  f your  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  there  are  three  products  which  the  climate 
and  soil  of  Fiji  can  produce  bettr*r  than  any  oouatry  in 
the  wurld,  viz..  Fibre,  Vanilla  and  Tobacca,  and  that  it 
but  wants  special  attention  to  be  directed  to  these 
productions  fur  a short  time  to  thoroughly  estabhsh 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  country.. 

It  has  been  reported  to  your  committee  that  the 
true  Sisal  hemp  plant  has  been  received  by  His  Excel- 
lency from  Kew. 

Labour. — Your  committee  congratulate  you  on  the 
satisfactory  labour  conditions  which  have  existed  in  the 
colony  during  the  past  year,  the  grave  importance  of 
which  can  liardiy  be  overrated,  and  they  deem  it  to  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  know  that  whilst  the  import  fee 
for  foreign  labour  is  being  gradually  reduced,  that  many 
improvements  have  recently  been  made  to  facilitate 
the  recruiting  of  native  labourers. 

[The  above  is  the  main  portion  of  a report  which 
the  Fiji  Timm  denounces  as  unduly  pess.imistic.  Tea 
for  iust.iince  is  in  such  large  demand  locally  that 
as  yet  little  is  exported, — Ed.  T.  A.J 
!>--  __ 

Avocado  Pkars  in  Fodombo. — Eight  years  ago, 
Mr.  CuL  jjlantcU  two  trccH  in  the  K lyal  (.'ollage 
ground  and  yesterday  ho  whs  able  to  gather  eight 
III"  fruit  fair'y  develop'd  and  of  good  flavour. 

* It  'H  I'l  tji;  II  a..;. I ih.1,1  he  eno  mous  • r p le- 
porleil  fi-oiii  till)  (Ji  iiid  .Sla'ts  vtill  again  exiiuguish 
tills  iiidueliy  in  Fiji.*  Eo.  T.  .1. 

t We  d'l  not  recognize  the  A meri ranis  11,  but  vo 
'o  eich  Eoglish  ns  tliis;— “siifboii.ut  bted  * * U8  has 
pl'jutcd !” — Ed.  7’.  -1. 
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AERACK  AND  COOLIES. 

On  all  sides  we  gather  evidence  that  the  question 
of  labour  supply  for  our  tea  industry  is  fast 
becoming  a burning  and  serious  one.  Advertise- 
ments for  coolies  are  becoming  common.  Very 
soon  we  shall  have  a repetition  of  the  days  of  old 
when  notices  ran  “ wanted  a manager  who  can 
command  labour,”  or  ” to  an  estate  superin- 
tendent who  can  bring  100  cooli's,  will  give  a 
liberal  salary  ” and  so  on.  From  Uva  and 
other  remote  districts  a real  cry  of  distress 
is  likely  to  go  up  as  successive  expanses  of  tea 
come  into  bearing  and  yield  a succession  ol  flushes 
which  it  will  require  many  additional  hands  to 
overtake.  Now  it  is  at  such  a junoture  that  all 
interested  in  the  industry  must  exert  their  ingenuity, 
carefully  use  their  beat  judgment  and  urgent 
endeavour  in  order  to  supplement  the  existing 
labour  supply  or  to  devise  means  for  econo- 
mising and  conserving  it.  The  invention  and 
application  of  labour-saving  machinery  and  con- 
trivances come  under  the  latter  category.  There 
is  a fine  field  here  equally  for  th  e practical  ex- 
perienced Manager  and  meehanieal  Erigineer.  Im- 
proved machinery  for  the  factory  can  do  some- 
thing, but  still  more  do  we  want  the  application  of 
labour-saving  machines  in  the  field  : — wire  tram- 
ways (worked  from  electrio  motors)  to  carry  leaf 
to  the  Fa  dory  for  instance.  It  will  be  more  especially 
for  the  Committee  of  the  Planters’  Association  to 
consider  how  the  labour  supply  can  best  be  sup- 
plemented, w'hether  by  special  agency  on  the  coast 
and  (or)  by  endeavouring  to  move  the  Government 
to  get  its  officers  to  encourage  the  poorer  Sinhalese 
to  take  up  the  very  easy  and  remunerative  work  of 
tea  plucking  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

But  our  object  more  particularly  today,  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  both  the  ■ Government  and 
the  public  to  the  letter  of  “ H.  A.  T.”  from  the 
Kalutara  district,  showing  how  the  multiplication 
of  arrack  taverns  is  beginning  to  have  a serious 
effect  in  diminishing  the  available  strength  of 
cooly  labour  and  in  demoralizing  large  numbers  of 
our  Indian  immigrants.  Here  is  indeed  a matter 
of  most  serious  import  and  one  to  which  a 
remedy  should  at  once  be  applied.  The  Planters' 
Association  should  ask  Government  for  a return 
of  any  new  arrack  taverns  opened,  say,  since  Ist 
January  1890  (all  over  the  island  while  they  are 
about  it)  and  publish  the  same.  We  are  beginning 
to  think  that  the  universal  increase  in  the  sale  of 
arrack  rents  this  year  is  likely  to  prove  an  un- 
mitigated curse  to  the  community.  We  think  the 
time  has  come  to  insist  on  repression  rather 
than  encouragement — in  fact  we  should  be  ioclined 
to  insist  that  Government  go  back  to  the  position 
occupied  in  1874-5  when  Sir  Wm.  Gregory  had 
an  Arrack  Tavern  Map  of  the  Island  laid  before 
him  to  prevent  any  further  extension  of  places 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  driuk.  Then  there  is 
another  evil  which  the  Planters’  Association  may 
well  call  on  Government  to  deal  with  in  their  o\ya 
interests,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  people  and 
especially  of  the  coolies.  We  refer  to  the  sale  of 
partially  fermented  toddy  in  ceriain  districts  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent,  without  fee  or  license,  tax  or 
duty  to  the  revenue,  but  greatly  to  the  detriment 
of  Sinhalese  villagers  and  estate  coolies.  We  refe? 
more  espeoially  to  the  Matale,  the  Kurunegala, 
Oampola  and  some  other  districts  and  think  a great 
deal  of  good  might  be  done  by  putting  a stop 
to  what  is  in  reality  an  illicit  sale  of 
intoxioating  drink.  Let  every  District  Asso- 
ciation consider  the  subject  in  the  light  of  local 
experience,  and  where  there  is  no  district  body, 
a special  Ipeal  Committee  nji^ht  Jje  organised,  in 
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order  that  reports  and  full  information  might  be 
sent  in  to  the  parent  Assooiation  and  so  the  whole 
subject  be  dealt  wi'h  in  a practical  and  complete 
fashion.  In  the  interests  of  labour  supply  as  much 
as  of  the  well-being  of  the  people,  the  matter  is 
not  one  to  be  left  alone. 


I’KUIT  FllOM  TASMANIA  AND  FISH 
THEREIN. 

At  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  of  1880-81,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Shoobridge,  junior,  of  Bushy  Park,  Tasmania. 
To  him  and  the  late  Mr.  Moo  ly,  in  truth  we  were 
indebted  for  help  in  arranging  the  Ceylon  Exhibits, 
Mr.  .Shoobridge  putting  off  his  coat  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  true  colonial  fashion,  Mr  Shoobridge 
himself  was  an  exhibitor  of  hops  which  his  father 
and  he  grow  largely  on  their  beautiful  and  fertile 
estate  beyond  New  Norfolk,  at  tbe  confluence  of 
the  dark-rolling  “ Styx”  river  with  the  magnilicent 
Derwent,  on  the  estuary  of  the  latter  of  which 
the  Australian  Naples,— Hobart,— is  built;  rising 
up  the  sides  of  the  foot  hills  of  Mount  Wellington. 
This  mountain  was  white  with  snow  and  the  pools 
at  Bushy  Park  had  ice  on  them,  when  we  visited 
Tasmania  for  ihe  first  time  in  July  1881,  and  yet  the 
wild  rose  and  the  gorse  were,  at  the  same  time,  in 
beautiful  bloom,  The  dark  colour  of  the  Styx,  which 
does  not  last  all  the  year  round,  is  supposed  to  bo 
duo  to  peat  formations  near  its  source.  The 
noble  Derwent  originates  in  Lake  S;.  Clair,  which 
has  an  area  of  10,000  acres.  It  is  one  of  a series 
of  grand  mountain  lakes,  for  which  and  for  a dense 
forest  under  growth,  known  as  ” horizont-il  ” 
(from  its  habit  of  spreading)  Tasmania  is  distin- 
guished. Facing  the  antarctic  pole  as  the  island 
does,  the  cold  of  winter,  (May,  June,  July,)  is 
oocasionally  keen  at  Hobart  and  the  south  side 
of  the  island,  generally,  deep  snow  lying  on  the 
mountains.  Launceston,  in  the  north,  (on  the  fine 
tidal  river  Tamar,  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  romantic 
south  and  north  Esk)  has  a much  warmer  climate 
and  altogether  Tasmania  ranks  next  to  New  Zaa- 
land  in  its  resemblimeo  in  climate  to  Britain. 
Hosts  of  visitors  from  Melbourne  and  other  parts 
of  the  Australian  continent  escape  to  Tasmania 
from  the  fierce  heats  of  the  summer  months, 
January  and  February.  Better  even  than  Britain, 
and  better  certainly  than  most  parts  of  Australia, 
are  the  soil  and  climate  of  Tasmania  suited  for 
fruit  culture.  Accordingly,  when  wo  visited  the 
Shoobridges  in  their  beautiful  aud  fertile  homes 
on  the  alluvials  of  the  Derwent,  in  July 
1881,  we  found  that  besides  hop  culture  their 
enterprise  included  apple  and  pear  orohEtrds  which 
rank  amongst  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.  By  one  of  the  great 
•mseaers  of  the  P.  & O.  and  Orient  line.s  which 
goto  Tasmania  regularly  to  load  with  boxes  of 
fruit,  the  Shoobridges  alone  have  shipped  2,000 
boxes  of  apples.  As  each  box  contains  a bushel 
and  each  bushel  is,  on  an  average,  made  up  of  L50 
fruits,  the  aggregate  is  dOO.OOO  apples.  This  is  only 
one  of  a senes  of  oqueignmepts  to  England,  and  Mr. 
Shoobridge,  as  wo  yesterday  indicated,  is  trying  the 
Ceylon  market,  where  apples  ought  to  bo  appreciated 
for  tarts  as  well  as  for  dessert.  What  a treat  it 
would  be  to  expatriated  Britishers  in  Lilia, 
Ceylon  and  the  Straits,  if  rich  luscious  pears 
eqtial  in  quality  to  tbe  d.  zen  which  Mr.  Shoo- 
bndge  kindly  presented  us  with  y.  uterday,  could 
he  regularly  supplied,  ns  wo  hope  they  may  be, 
although  oven  winter  pears  do  not  carry  so  well 
as  apples.  It  seems  a great  point  that  each  parti- 
culRi'  fulit,  free  from  the  slightest  bruise,  should 


be  carefully  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  In 
Tasmania,  we  learn,  an  apple  tree  begins  to 
bear  in  its  fifth  year,  and  is  in  full  bearing 
from  the  seventh  to  the  twentieth  year,  the  crop 
being  counted  by  bushels, — we  feel  afraid  to  say 
how  many,  from  each  tree.  Of  course  culture  and 
manuring  are  necessary  to  enable  the  trees  to 
produce  good  fruit  in  such  plenty,  although  on  many 
laruiS  where  labour  was  scarce,  we  saw  trees 
laden  with  fruit  amidst  grass  and  weeds  a 
couple  of  feet  in  height.  It  was  enough  to  make 
a man’s  mouth  water  to  hear  from  Mr.  bhoo 
bridge  of  the  bushels  upon  bushels  of  aprionts 
gathered  this  seison  from  single  trees.  Apricots 
can  be  seen  growing  splendidly  trained  on  walls 
at  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Botanic  Gardens  on 
the  banka  of  the  Derwent,  near  Hobart.  Amongst 
the  sights  at  Bushy  Park  are  a fine  oak,  an  rqualiy 
splendid  cherry  tree,  and  hawthorn  growing  so 
strong  and  tall  that  poh  s cut  'rom  the  hedges  are 
exported  to  parts  oi  New  Zealand  where  all  is  grass. 
When  Mr.  Shoobridge,  senior,  originally  settled  at 
Bushy  Park,  he  grew  strawberries  in  such  abundance 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  send  tne  fruit  to  the  Hobart 
market  ; and  so,  for  many  years,  it  has 

been  an  institution  at  Bushy  Park  to  gather 
the  children  from  all  the  Sunday  schools 

within  reach  for  a treat  of  strawberries 

and  cream.  The  Shoobridges  are  members  of  the 
Wesleyan  Church,  and  the  uncle  of  our  friend 
who  visited  us  yesterday  is  a zealous  local  preacher. 
Mr.  Shoobridge,  junior,  who  came  from  Taimania 
in  the  “ Orotava,”  (which,  by  the  way,  made  the 
voyage  from  King  George's  Sound  in  the  unpre- 
cedentedly short  period  of  IJJ  days,)  has  gone  on 
to  Britain  as  the  chosen  representative  of  the  united 
fiuit  growers  of  Tasmania,  to  watch  over  and 
promote  their  interests  and  obtain  from  the  shipping 
companies  facilities  of  stowage  and  advantages  of 
freight,  such  as  will  establish  the  fruit  export  en- 
terprise on  a steady  and  profitable  basis.  The 
matter  could  not  be  in  better  hands  and 
for  the  sake  of  Ceylon  as  well  as  the  fruit-aaters 
of  England  and  the  fruit-growers  of  Tasmania,  wa 
trust  Mr.  Shoobridge’s  efforts  may  be  crowned  with 
abundant  success.  When,  more  than  a century 
back  now,  Britain  commenced  to  send  her  convicts 
to  Australia  aud  especially  to  Tasmania,  it  would 
have  seemed  a wild  dream  to  anticipate  that  from 
the  antipodean  colonies,  as  the  products  of  the 
enterprise  and  labour  of  communities  of  intelligent 
freemen,  the  mother  country  shuuld  now  be  reoeiving 
supplies  of  gold  and  silver  and  oopper,  of  gram 
and  fruit  and  specially  wool,  the  finest  in  the  world. 
In  the  romance  of  emigration  and  commerce,  there 
are  few  chapters  so  striking  as  that  which  records 
the  settlement  aud  advance  of  Australasia. 

Hit  rouie  back  to  New  Norfolk  from  Bushy  Park, 
we  visited,  about  midway,  the  ponds  and  streams 
devoted  to  salmon  and  trout  breeding.  As  far  as 
trout  are  concerned  the  experiment  has  long  been 
a gre.it  success,  specimena  of  the  enormous  siez 
mdioated  by  26  lb.  weight  having  been  captured 
by  anglers  in  the  Derwent.  Tne  trout  in  this 
river  are  of  the  colour  and  flavour  of  salmon,  but 
in  some  streams  where,  probably,  food  is  neither 
in  (juantity  nor  quality  equal  to  that  found  in  iha 
great  river,  the  trout  are  white  in  flesh  and  deli- 
cient  in  flavour.  That  there  has  been  success 
with  salmon  ova  has  been  hotly  debated,  but  we 
belli  ve  there  is  now  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
Salmon  have  been  bred,  but  curiously  a tered 
from  the  normal  typo  by  local  conditions.  One  we 
saw  ill  1881  was' shorter  and  muoh  broader  (prolmbly 
to  tho  extent  of  one-third,  measured  from  beily  to 
back,)  than  those  familiar  to  us  in  our  youth  a 
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caught,  in  the  stages  c£  grilse  and  full  grown 
salmon,  in  the  waters  of  a Scottish  Highlands 
river.  Lake  St.  Clair  is  described  as  simply 
swarming  with  the  trout  which  have  made  their 
way  down  the  breeding  streams  into  the  Derwent 
and  then  up  the  great  river  to  its  mountain  source. 
In  the  lower  portions  of  the  Derwent,  especially 
at  Bridgewater,  very  nice  mullet  abound  which  so 
readily  take  the  bait  that  considerable  bags  of  the 
fish  can  be  secured  in  an  hour  or  two  of  angling, 

♦ 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

We  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Chairman 
and  Committee  of  the  Tea  Fund  to  the  following 
correspondence.  We  have  never  met  Mr.  Foulkes,  so 
far  88  we  can  remtmuer,  but  all  we  have  ever 
heard  of  his  career  while  lessee  of  Lord  Elphinstone’s 
estate,  Gikiyanakanda,  in  the  K^lutaia  district, 
for  many  jears,  has  been  in  his  favour.  He  and 
his  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  C.  Knight,  did  not 
make  their  fortune  out  of  Gikiyanukanda — we 
suppose  they  rath'  r lost ; but  the  high  reputation 
they  both  secured  from  all  who  knew  th»m,  and 
esp  cialiy  among  the  Sinhalese  of  the  district,  was 
something  worth  working  for;  When  the  bad 
times  came,  Mr.  Foulkes  went  to  Au-tralia  where 
the  good  work  he  did  for  Ceylon  at  the  little  Tea 
Exhibition  for  the  Colony  will  be  remembered. 
He  continued  in  Melbourne  and  has  been  for  some 
years  now,  we  b<  lieve,  working  away  under  much 
discouragement,  trying  to  create  a demand  for 
pure  Ceylon  tea  ana  to  make  a living  for  himself  out 
of  the  article.  Unfortunately  his  pecuniary  returns 
so  far  have  been  very  limited  and  it  is  under  these 
circumstances  he  sends  us  the  accompanying  letter 
which  we  have  been  advised  to  publish  as  the 
readiest  means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Tea  Fuud  Committee  and  the  general  body  of 
tea  planters  to  the  case.  But  first  we  thought  it 
well  to  send  the  letter  on  to  Mr,  Wm.  Mackenzie 
as  a gentleman  who  knows  a little  of  Mr,  Foulkes 
and  his  work  and  also  of  the  importance  of  getting 
the  Australians  to  drink  pure  Ceylon  teas.  We 
append  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  rt  ply  and  hope  his  generous 
ofier  to  Eustam  one-fourth  of  the  required  guar- 
antee, will  encourage  a few  more  of  the  com- 
munity to  come  forward  to  make  it  up  fully. 
In  any  case,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Mackenzie 
that  the  ease  is  one  well  deserving  the  support  of 
the  Tea  Fund  Committee;  for  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  man  and  his  work — and  he  an  old  Ceylon  planter 
with  a special  claim  on  his  brethren — there  can  be 
no  doubt.  We  quote  Mr.  Foulkes’  letter  as 
follows  : — 

10,  Palmer  Street  Fitzroy,  Melbourne,  April  1891. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  taken  8 great  deal  of  pains  for 
the  last  0 years,  in  pushing  Ceylon  tea  in  the  Colonies 
and  for  want  of  sufficient  means  being  unable  to 
continue  the  work,  as  I should  wish  1 take  the  liberty 
of  explaining'  my  situation  to  you  iu  the  hope  that  you 
may  find  two  or  three  friends  in  Ceylon,  to  put  me  in  a 
position  to  carry  on  the  plan  I have  adopted,  which  all 
must  agree  to  be  a good  one,  (or  advertising  the  tea 
in  Melbourne  and  neighbourhood. 

First,  as  to  iiiy  situation  : I have  been  receiving  tea 
from  a gentleman  in  Cobunbo  and  on  account 
of  the  heavy  expenses  incurred  in  pushing  a 
new  article  amongst  strung' rs,  the  profits  on  the  teas 
sent  mo  by  that  gcntloinaii,  have  been  entirely  in- 
sullicioiit,  wliorewilh  to  make  both  ends  mom,  and 
J iiBve  iiicnrred  u heavy  debt  (close  on  i'200)  to 
him  and  just  at  the  time  1 was  beginning  to  ostabjisb 
a iiume,  he  was  uiiablo  to  continue  ids  support.  Had 
] bee-ii  aide  to  go  on  I would  buvo  ero  this  reduced 
the  oulslandings  by  at  least  90  to  dO  per  cent- 

My  way  of  distributiiig  is  Unis  I Imvo  established 
ageiicies  tbaving  hsd  at  one  lime  nearly  2U0,)  at  shops  iu 
a.'d  around.  M'-lbouruo,  who  sell  tlio  tea  m packets, 


on  commission  (and  of  these  I have  still  neatly  100) 
calling  on  them  lortnightly  to  collect,  and  011  account 
of  my  not  having  a supply  of  tea  in  leaden  packets,  the 
business  is  going  backward,  and  I am  sure  that  had  la 
continuous  supp  y of  the  same  quality,  and  same  wrap, 
pi'rs,  I should  not  only  soon  recover  lost  ground,  but  be 
able  to  considerably  increase  the  agencies. 

The  teas  in  boxes  are  disposed  i f to  householders, 
chi'  fly  to  those  whose  acquainiance  I made  at  the  Ex- 
bibiion. 

Now  as  to  the  terms  what  would  be  necessary,  iiamelv 
in  that  tor  the  first  let  of  tea  sent  down,(£l00  wor  h,  as 
on  a.coompanji  g memo)  i be  adowed  a tairly  long 
credt,  au.i  that  after  that  furtuer  consignments  be  sent 
me  in  value,  according  with  the  amouut  of  remiitauoa 
sent  by  me  Irom  here,  les.s  Irom  10  to  20  per  cent 
to  go  off  the  value  of  the  first  invoice. 

Everyone  must  agree  that  my  method  of  distributing 
is  a good  way  of  advertising,  and  I thought  lhat  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  placing  my  proposal  before  yon, 
thinkiog  that  yon  might  briug  it  be.oce  one  or  two 
proprietors,  or  the  Oommiitee  of  the  “ Tea  Fund.” 

Xlie  objection  may  at  first  be  raised  that  there  is 
no  cer  ainty  as  to  the  date  by  which  the  first  outlay 
of  £100  would  be  repaid  ; this,  it  would  be  nuwise  of  me 
to  fix  as  a certainty , but  I believe  that  in  the  first  12 
months  I should  be  a de  to  dispose  of  15.000  lb.  weight 
of  tea — to  increase  yearly — and  imagine  it  10  per  cent 
only  was  deducted  from  the  lemittances  to  defray  this  it 
would  be  cleared  in  15  or  18  months. 

1 need  not  say  that  this  method  incurs  considerable 
hard  work,  but  I am  thankful  to  say  that  I am  in  sound 
health,  and  fit  for  work,  and  am  very  loathe  to  be  compel- 
led to  lose  the  profits  that  can  be  reasonably  expected, 
as  a result  of  the  hard  work  I have  done  already  here, 
and  the  anxiety  I have  gone  through,  to  say  nothing 
of  a considerable  amount  of  money  (£200)  received  from 
home  I have  personally  spent  as  a pioneir. 

Surely,  £100  invested  by  proprietors  as  I propose, 
would  pay  them  as  an  advertisement,  as  it  wouia  co-it 
them  but  the  interest  on  it  for  a short  period,  and  I 
know  what  I have  done  already  has  without  the  slight- 
est doubt  considerably'  helped  towards  swelling  the 
exports  of  Oeylon  Tea  to  Australia  of  late.  This  1 etaie 
unhe^itatingly  without  any  braggadocio. 

Should  the  guarantee  be  forthcoming  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable for  the  Tea  Fund  Committee  or  whoever  may 
act  to  purchase  Tea  of  the  “Chief  Biand”  which  is  well- 
known,  provided  of  course  there  is  no  reason  to  the  con- 
rary,the  maiter  of  chief  importance  being  that  thereby 
a continuation  of  tbe  same  brand,  as  first  sent 
aud  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  quantity  of  tea. 
Annexed  I send  memo,  of  what  the  first  consign- 
ment  of  £100  worth  should  be,  if  you  are  successiul 
iu  finding  the  support  I ask  for. — Yours  very  trulv, 

S.  W.  FOULKES.' 


Memo.  £. 

Broken  Pekoe  superfine  in  boxes  10  lb  each  Id 
Pekoe  in  20  lb  and  10  lb  (mostly  101b)  20 

Do.  1 lb  leaden  packets  10 

Do.  4 lb  do.  do.  10 

Pekoe  Souchong  | lb  -15 

Do.  i lb  5 


£100 

Mr.  Mackenzie’s  htter  is  as  follows 

Thornfield,  May  6th. 

Dear  P. — I have  read  Foulkes’  letter,  and  can  vouch 
for  much  of  what  be  says,  from  my  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  when  in  Melbourne,  and  from  what 
my  brother  has  frequently  written  to  me  lately. 

I think  this  is  emphaticallv  a case  for  the  Tea 
Fund,  for  which  Mr.  Foulaes  has  already  woi’ked  bard, 
I mean  during  the  time  of  the  Melbourne  Exhibition, 
Grants  <3n  a very  liberal  scale  have  already  been 
made  to  gentlemen  pushing  our  teas  in  Germany 
B»*d  Russia — and  Mr.  F.  only  wants  a loan.  He  has 
a ju-mtss— the  result  of  much  personal  exertion  in 
canvassing — and  it  would  be  a pity  his  hard  work 
should  come  to  nought.  Then  the  teas  he  sells  t* 
small  shopkeepers  are  pure  Ceylon  teas,  which  is 
hardly  the  case  with  those  sold  by  any  large  importer 
iu  Australia,  hlcnduuj  being  uuiversal  among  such, 
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I honestly  believe  K1,000  lent  in  this  way,  would 
do  more  good  than  BIO, 000  wasted  on  the  Kiosk.  [Ue- 
garding  the  Kiosk  I must  in  fairness  say,  I have 
recently  met  two  planters  of  standing  who  thought  it 
might  do  good.  Onhj  tivo  of  the  many  I have  ques- 
tioned], So  convinced  am  I that  Mr.  Foulbes’  work 
is  doing  us  good,  (hat  I am  willing  to  gnarantee 
BZ50  of  the  K.1,000,  which  he  wishes  the  Tea  Fund 
to  advance  him  in  Tea. — Yours  truly, 

Wm.  MACKENZIE. 

We  heartily  trust  that  three  more  proprietary 
planters  or  business  men  may  be  found  to  join 
Mr.  Mackenzie  in  a guarantee  of  R250eaoh,  and  that 
the  Ceylon  Tea  Fund  Committee  may  make  the 
needful  vote  for  the  tea  now  required  for  this 
honest,  hardworking  ex-Ceylon  planter. 


TEA  IN  INDIA. 

The  Calcutta  brokers’  circulars  dated  the  22nd 
of  April  state  that  weather  reports  from  the 
districts  are  generally  favourable,  although  more 
rain  is  wanted  in  Cachar.  Samples  coming  to  hand 
maintain  good  quality  on  the  whole,  although  there 
is  a slight  falling  off  in  teas  from  the  Darjeeling 
district.  The  season  will  probably  be  an  unusually 
early  one,  as  soma  small  parcels  of  tea  ha  ve 
already  arrived  here  and  been  shipped  to  London, — 
Pioneer,  April  28th, 


TEA-SEED  FOR  BRAZIL  AND  THE 
FUTURE  OF  THE  TEA-PL ANTING 
INDUSTRY. 

(From  an  Old  Planter.) 

India  and  Ceylon  should  in  their  own  interests, 
were  they  wise,  refuse  to  sell  tea  seed  to  Brazil 

The  man  should  be  boycotted  who  did.  Putting 
such  difficulties  in  Brazil's  way  as  would  retard 
her  progress,  even  a year  or  two,  means  just  as 
long  a term  of  success  for  us. 

The  Madras  Presidency  too,  asleep  for  a century, 
is  gradually  awaking  to  the  fact  that  it  can  grow 
tea  over  an  area  many  times  larger  than  we  have 
here,  and  that  it  commands  all  the  labor  1 


Ramie.— There  appears  to  be  some  chance  that 
ramie  will  yet  come  into  vogue.  The.  Textile  Jf'orld 
has  seen  samples  of  fancy  worsted  siUc  mix  i-uiiings, 
in  which  the  silk  elfeots  were  produced  by  ramie 
instead  of  silk  threads,  and  so  perfect  was  the 
imitation  that  it  would  puzz'e  an  expert  to  detect 
the  difference.  Mr.  Charles  Toppan  has  now  pro- 
dutel  suitings  entirely  of  ramie  yarn  of  very 
perfect  worsted  appearance,  white  fine  goo  s very 
much  resembling  linen,  and  now  with  his  silk 
tmitation  so  perfect,  it  seems  that  there  ough 
of  be  an  immense  field  for  ramie  in  the  very  near 
uture. — Planter  and  Farmer. 

Jrrioation  Works  in  Rajpotana. — The  revenue 
report  on  irrigation  works  in  Rujpulana  shows  that 
while  the  capital  expenditure  on  the  three  groups 
of  tanks  was  the  same  as  last  year  there  was  a 
deoreasa  in  actual  collections  of  R2.4GG  which  is 
nit  explained.  There  was  a decrease  however,  in 
the  working  expenses,  the  oust  per  acre  irrigated 
being  Rl-6'2  against  Rl'83.  Some  informati.  n as 
regards  the  experimental  cutting  of  crops  is  furnished 
in  ihe  report.  The  highest  produce  per  acre  for 
wheat  crop  was  22  maunds  of  g aiu  and  -lOi 
mauiids  of  straw.  The  vuluo  of  these  Wire  ns- 
pectively  Ro5  and  10,  and  the  exi  enJitiu'o  is  put 
down  at  1118  per  acre,  leaving  a profit  to  the 
cultivator  of  1M7.  The  dilUronce  Letwoeu  these 
figures  and  last  year's  is  considerable.— Imhua 
Kiuiincer. 


SCIENTIFIC  PEARL  FISHING. 

So  many  suggestions  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  as  to  improved  methods  whereby  the  system 
of  pearl  fishing  might  be  more  economically  pur- 
sued, that  if  there  were  not  some  radical  objection 
to  be  taken  to  them,  it  seems  to  be  conclusive  that 
they,  or  some  of  them,  would  ere  this  have  received 
adoption.  When  stating  this  view  we  would  not 
wish  to  confine  the  scope  of  discussion  to  our  own 
experience  in  Ceylon.  Pearl  fisheries  are  carried 
on,  on  a larger  scale  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world  than  off  our  own  little  island  Those  of  tho 
Persian  Gulf  are  well  known,  while  around  the 
coasts  of  Australia,  and  even  in  the  rivers  of 
Scotland  experience  has  been  gained  which  we  think 
it  may  be  possible  would,  if  patent  objection 
did  not  exist,  have  ere  this  induced  those  con- 
cerned with  such  fisheries  to  have  employed  the 
mechanical  means  available  which  are  applied  to 
other  forms  of  fishing. 

No  doubt  the  cause  for  this  disinclination  to 
depart  from  the  beaten  track,  apart  from  the 
expense  and  limited  power  in  sea  water  of  the 
electric  light  or  other  illuminants,  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  special  value  of  the  pearl  oyster 
and  its  susceptibility  to  rough  methods  of  hand- 
ling. Currents  which  bring  over  the  beds  which  the 
oyster  frequents,  the  eflluxfrom  muddy  rivers  cause 
its  avoidance  of  grounds  so  aileoted,  and  very 
probably  the  same  result  would  follow  were  the 
soil  of  its  breeding  banks  disturbed  by  tho  use  of 
mechanical  agencies.  There  can  ba  no  doubt  that 
the  grasp  of  a clamp  net  would  bring  up  at  a 
single  haul  perhaps  as  many  oysters  as  an  indivi- 
dual native  diver  could  raise  to  the  surface  in  a 
day.  But  the  first  operation  must  entail  a scraping 
of  the  mud,  sand  and  coral  blocks  of  the  bank,  which 
v;ould  be  strongly  resented  by  the  oysters  ; whereas 
a diver  collecting  his  prey  with  his  hands  and  arms 
would,  we  should  say.  produce  the  minimum  of 
disturbance.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  element 
of  discrimination  to  be  taken  into  account.  Paid  as 
the  native  diver  is  by  a liberal  proportion  of  the  fully 
developed  oysters  eollectod  by  him,  it  oau  be  readily 
imagined  that  he  would  reject  with  some  amount 
of  care  those  among  the  oysters  which  might 
seem  to  him  to  be  immature,  and  that  he  would 
place  in  his  basket  none  but  those  which  were 
likely  to  make  his  own  share  of  ultimate  profit 
to  him. 

This  consideration  must  certainly  conduce  to 
the  avoidance  of  “ scraping  ” tho  banks  and  causing 
an  entire  denudation  of  them.  It  would  had  to 
the  leaving  upon  the  banks  of  a certain  amount 
of  seed  which  would  in  time  enable  them  to  re- 
fruetify.  Now  tho  use  of  tho  clamp  net  or  dredger 
could  not  be  possessed  of  this  quality  of  con- 
sideration. All  would  be  fish  that  came  into  its 
net.  In  other  words,  its  work  might  prove  to  be 
too  thorough.  The  two  points  mentioned  seem  to 
us  to  be  the  two  chief  ones  which  would  dis- 
incline  the  managers  of  pearl  fisheries  throughout 
the  world  to  depart  from  the  existing  method 
pursued  and  to  adopt  one  which,  while  certainly 
likely  to  be  tlienper,  would  iu  the  long  run  prove 
to  bo  ihe  more  cost'}'.  Vfo  must,  however,  confess 
to  in  perfect  knowledge  of  the  exact  modus  operandi  of 
the  fishers  for  pearls  in  our  Australian  colonies  and  in 
the  rivers  of  Scotland.  In  the  latter  locality  it  is  notan 
oyster  winch  supplies  the  pearls  obtained  but  a mussel, 
which,  however,  our  own  pearl-bearing  bivalve  is, 
the  (lifferor  C0  being  hi  tween  fresh  water  mussels 
and  the  oyster-shuped  mussels  of  the  sea.  The 
Scottish  ebi  11  is  found  only  in  fresh  water,  or  at  all 
events  iu  su  h estuaries  r.s  experience  a change  with 
the  flowing  iu  and  out  of  tlio  tides  from  salt 
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to  fresh  water.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
may  be  able  to  enlighten  us  more  fully  upon 
any  peculiarities  which  may  attend  the  collection  at 
the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Australian  continent  anl 
of  its  outlying  fishing  grounds.  There  are  pearl 
“ oysters  ” like  our  own  off  the  coasts  of  Western 
Australia,  quite  distinct  from  the  large  mother-o’- 
pearl  shells  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  search  on 
the  Australian  coast  generally,  and  regarding  the 
treatment  of  banka  of  such  “oysters”  Sir  W.  Eobinson 
consulted  us  and  obtained  information  in  1880. 
There  must  be  some  cogent  reasons  why  no 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made — so  far  as 

we  are  aware — to  reduce  the  cost  of  collection 
by  the  employment  of  mechanical  means 
such  as  are  used  for  the  gathering  of  the 
edible  oyster.  It  is  certain  that  the  plan  of  as- 
sembling native  divers  is  possessed  of  the  elements 
of  uncertainty  and  trouble  which  would  render  the 
employment  of  some  unobjectionable  alternative 
method  very  welcome.  At  the  first  sight  there 
would  seem  to  be  little  difSculty  in  conjecturing 
what  such  an  alternative  might  be  ; but  a more 
careful  review  of  all  possible  ones  inclines  us 
to  the  belief  that  none  of  those  which  seem  to  le 
so  simple  and  ready  of  adoption  are  free  from 
possible  objections  to  be  taken  to  them.  Wider 
discussion  than  has  heretofore  been  given  to  the 
subject  might  help  us  to  a fuller  conclusion  than 
has  yet  been  possible. 

We  cannot  help  feeling,  notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made,  that 
success  will  ultimately  crown  attempts  to  breed  the 
pearl  “ oysters  ” artificially.  Fascines  or  well  an- 
chored and  fioating  lengths  of  coir  rope  or  matting  it 
water  not  shallower  than  five  f-athoms,  might 
gecure  the  end  in  viev/. 




Jungle-Hens.— Mr.  Simpson  of  the  Tele- 
graph Department  differs  from  Mr.  Parker,  his 
overseer  and  Mr.  Clark  of  the  Forest  Department, 
in  their  opinion,  or  inclination  to  believe  that  the 
jungle,  like  the  domestic,  hen  cackles  after  laying 
its  egg.  Mr,  Simpson  holds — and  he  is  supported 
in  his  view  by  Mr.  Broun,  Acting  Conservator  of 
Forests— that  the  jungle-hen,  in  view  of  its  many 
enemies,  is  most  unlikely  to  make  any  noise  and 
attract  atten  ion  at  such  a time.  Ha  also  points 
out  that  an  overseer  out  watching  for  pig  (at  night 
surely  ?)  could  not  well  be  a good  authority  on  the 
point  at  issue.  Mr.  Simpson  adds:— “The  jungle 
hen  cackles,  but  only  to  call  its  scattered  young 
together  to  attract  the  attention  of  its  mate  or 
after  b' ing  startled  or  alarmed  by  an  enemy.” 

The  Record  Beaten  ; Ceylon  Tea  Selling 
UP  TO  £17  A LB  Well  Dome  Havilund  Esta-ie,  M i. 
W.  A.  M.  Denison  AND  the  0.  B.  Estates  C mpany. 

We  thought  it  would  come  and  that  Gartmore 

and  its  golden  tips  at  £10  12s  would  be 

as  badly  beaten  as  some  of  its  predecessors 
in  the  making  and  soiling  of  “ golden  tips.” 
Eeuter  today  reports  that  a parcel  from  Havilland 
estate,  Dolosbage, — the  prop'  rc>  of  the  O.  B.  Esiates 
Company  and  managed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Mooyart 
D.misun — has  been  sold  in  Mincing  Lano  for  the 
extraordinary  fancy  figure  of  £17  per  lb  1 Wo  shall 
now  have  another  round  of  paragraphs,  exhibitions, 
tastings  and  other  forma  of  advertisement  for  the  bene- 
fli  of  Havilland  and  of  Ceylon  tea  generally.  Well, 
tlie  more  the  better.  The  day  surely  fast  approacb- 
inv  when  even  the  mo:-t  benighted  will  think  of 
drinking  nothing  else  tliari  Ceylon  tea— in  which 
eaiio  wo  can  defy  China,  India  and  even  Brugil  I 


Coolies  foe  North  Borneo. — We  hear  from  the  best 
possible  source  that  the  S.  S.  “Memnon”  is  about  to 
proceed  to  bring  Hoihow  to  coolies  thence  direct  to 
Biilieh  North  Borneo.  In  this  venture  we  wish 
the  blue  funnel  line  and  Messrs.  Alfred  Holt  and 
Mr.  Turner,  and  all  connected  with  them  every 
success.  Planters  one  and  all  will  hail  the  new 
departure  we  suppose,  as  it  must  certainly  reduce 
the  cost  of  labour.  The  plundering  of  the  coolies 
in  the  houses  of  the  Hongkong  brokers  and  on  board 
ship  in  Hongkong  harbour,  if  it  ever  was  a reality, 
will  cease,  and  this  alone  should  reduce  the  first 
cost  of  coolie  1 abour.  It  should  also  be  a ready 
means  in  getting  a belter  class,  assisting  free  or 
ULindentured  labour,  preventing  the  change  alleged 
to  be  BO  frequent  of  unhealthy  for  healthy  men,  and 
will  remove  the  premium  of  free  passages  at  present 
given  to  Hongkong  ex  gaol  birds. — B.  N.  Herald. 

Planting  Note?  from  Oooeg,  March  31st. — An  inch 
of  rain  ioliowed  by  a fortnight  of  bright  clear  weatlier 
is  all  that  conkl  be  desired  to  insure  a good  “ set,  ” 
so  that  a fortunate  few  jilaces  that  got  that  quantity 
could  not  possibly  have  fared  better.  The  blossom  on 
the-e  places  opened  on  Wednesday  last,  the  25th  inst., 
and  made  a maguificent  show.  Places  with  an  open, 
friable  soil  and  steep  places,  which  drain  readily,  have 
been  comparatively  free  irom  leaf  disease  this  season  ; 
but  where  the  laud  is  comparatively  level  with  a reten- 
tive soil,  thus  rendering’  it  liable  to  become  water- 
logged, the  trees  suffered  to  some  extent.  They,  how- 
ever, recovered  amazingly  after  the  cessation  of  the 
wet  weather,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  promise  on  the 
North  Ooorg  estates  was  very  good  for  next  season’s  crop 
but  as  pointed  out  above,  some  of  them  have  failed  to 
get  tlie  rain  aud  others  have  had  too  liitle.  In  respect 
of  rainfall,  the  Bamboo,  or  South  Ooorg,  District, 
which  is  tbs  most  extensive  plaating  district  in  Oi  org, 
has  fared  exactly  similar  to  North  Ooorg.  The  ravages 
of  the  borer  insect  are  thus  early  manifesting  them- 
selves. One  indication  of  the  destructive  work  of  the 
borer  is  a grand  show  of  b'ossom  on  a tree  with  poor 
wood.  They  invariably  bear  very  heavily ; and  it  is 
amusing  to  listen  to  natives  attributing  so  much  dis- 
criminating power  to  borers  as  to  say  that  they  seek 
out  the  trees  with  the  best  croponthem,  as  they  find 
them  very  dainty  morsels  to  reed  upon  ! Tboui-ands  of 
coffee  trees  are  lost  year  after  year  throngh  tills  des- 
tructive agency,  but  this  makes  small  headway  in  deci- 
mating an  estate,  it  kept  well  under  from  the  beginning, 
aud  vacancies  supplied  as  they  occur.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  rid  of  the  borer  entirely.  It  is  only  possible  to 
reduce  the  evil  to  a minimum.  For  this  purpose  con- 
tinual war  is  waged  against  it,  all  the  trees  attacked 
being  rem.oved  and  burnt  before  the  insects  have 
taken  to  themselves  wings  and  left  them — a form  of 
sail  introduce.!  by  Europeans  and  not  interfered  with 
by  '.lie  law.  It  will  no%  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  out  of 
place  iu  these  notes  to  notice  some  of  the  questions 
raised  by  Blr.  R.  H.  Elliot  in  bis  letter  dated  10th 
March  on  “ The  effect  of  soil  on  coffee  seeds.”  In  a 
funner  letter  he  said  that  he  believed  au  eminent  Eng- 
lish authority  was  correct  in  recommending  him  ;o 
select  seed  from  trees  in  the  poorest  and  most  exposed 
situations  SiiiA  to  grow  them  iu  a nursery  of  yioo?’ soi7 
(Aihe  italics  are  not  Mr.  Elliot’s).  He  has  somewhat 
modified  his  views  now,  as  he  says  the  trees  need  not 
necessarily  be  so  poor  as  not  to  produce  healthy  plants  ; 
but  of  this  no  inkling  was  imparted  in  what  he  said 
before.  If  by  healthy  plants,  plants  entirely  free  from 
leaf  disease  is  meant,  it  will  not  improbably  be  found 
that  the  nurseries  required  to  grow  them  will  have  to 
bi!  very  rich  indeed  ; and  even  then  the  chances  are,  if 
they  are  not  transplanted  early  iu  the  season  into  the 
field,  they  tnkn  the  att’ection.  To  strengthen  bis  posi- 
tion Mr.  Elliot  cal  s attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
English  farmer  is  careful  not  to  remove  stock  on  to 
po  rer  pastuiage  than  they  have  been  nccustomea  to, 
although  he  is  by  no  moms  averse  to  removing  them 
on  lo  richer.  True,  but  the  farmer  is  likewise  roost 
particular  to  raise  his  stock  from  the  most  exceptional 
parent  animals,. — M.  Mail,  April  4th. 
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To  the  Editor. 

■■THE  “MOMI”  TREE  OF  JAPAN. 

Technological  Mu?eum,  Syciney,  A 10th. 

[The  Editor,  Tropical  Agriculturist,  Colombo.] 

Deab  SiK, — Your  Nanuoya  correspondent,  (whose 
letters  I always  read  with  both  pleasure  and  profit,) 
says,  at  page  467  (Jan.  1st,  1891)  that  he  cannot 
find  the  botanical  origin  of  the  Japanese  word 
“ Momi,” 

I have  had  the  enclosed  copied  from  “Rein’s 
Japan”  which  answers  his  query  and  also  gives  seme 
information  in  regard  to  the  tree. — Yours  truly, 

J,  H.  MAIDEN. 

^‘Allies  firnia  S.  and  Z,,  Jap.  “ Blomi,”  is  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Japan,  more  general  however  in 
Middle  and  Northern  Hi  ndo,  and  on  the  Southern 
Islands.  It  is  found  chiefly,  and  in  the  highest  deve- 
lopment, in  mixed  forests,  among  the  beautiful  deci- 
duous woods,  at  an  elevation  of  between  1,000  and 
1,500  metres  seldom  isolated. 

If  developes  the  most  maenificent  trunk,  of  all  1 be 
Japanese  fir,s,  and  grows  iu  Parks  and  temple  groves 
to  a height  of  30  to  40  metres  with  a eiroumftrence 
of  4 to  5 metres.  In  its  entire  bearing  as  well  as 
in  the  character  of  its  wood,  this  tree  resembles  the 
European  Abies  pectinata,  but  has  a much  slower 
growth. 

Its  wood  is  lighter,  rougher,  and  less  tough,  than 
that  of  the  pine,  hence  cheaper  and  l6^s  valued. 

It  is  seldom  used  iu  bouse  building.” 

[We  and  our  readers  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Maiden 
for  this  information  regarding  a tree  from  which 
so  large  a proportion  of  the  timber  ueed  for  tea 
boxes  in  Ceylon  is  obtained,  being  prepared  by 
American  machinery  and  exported  from  Japan  in 
shook-— Ed.  V.  A.] 


SALT  IN  AGEICULIUEE. 

Veyangoda,  April  21st, 

Dear  Sir, — I must  thank  Mr.  Hoole  of  the  Happy 
Valley  for  his  very  valuabla  contribution  of  Salt  and  Us 
necessity  for  cattle,  as  greatly  aiding  us  incur  agita- 
tion for  its  issue  at  exceptional  rates  for  aBi'icultural 
purposes.  It  is  a pity  that  his  notes  did  not  receive 
greater  publicity  than  they  did  in  the  columns  ol  only 
one  newspaper.  The  affection  of  all  animals  for  salt 
is  notorious,  and  it  is  no  new  thing  for  a block  of 
rock-salt  to  be  placed  in  a stable  for  a horse  to  lick. 
For  animals  upcounlry,  a free  use  of  salt  is  mere  ne- 
cessary than  in  the  lowoouutry,  and  for  rea.'ons  that 
are  obvious.  The  desire  for  salt  in  cattle  upcounlry 
amounts  almost  to  a mania,  and  my  earliest  r-xperi- 
ence  of  this  was  in  the  way  tavalam  cattle  got  at  any 
clothing  left  in  the  fences  of  the  gardens  surrounding 
hues.  One  makes  a snatch  at  it  and  runs  away  as  if 
poBsesseil,  all  the  others  follow  him,  and  each  manages 
to  get  a bite  of  the  cloth  iu  spite  of  (he  frantic  cries 
of  its  owner  and  the  endeavours  of  the  tavalam  meu 
to  save  it.  All  this  for  the  sake  of  the  little  salt  iu  it 
owing  to  its  having  come  in  contact  with  the  human 
body. 

The  information  contained  in  Mr.  Hoolo’s  letter  of 
the  ingenious  use  made  of  salt  in  beeping  down  tlie 
grass  on  a cricket  field,  will  be  of  general  use  to  those 
who  find  it  au  expensive  job  to  keep  trim  a cricket  field 
or  lawns  and  esplanades.  In  the  last  Ilonsehold  Register 
I find,  on  the  authority  of  an  English  dairyman  who 
experimented  with  salt,  that  the  quantity  of  milk  in 
cows  from  whom  salt  was  withhehl  for  a week  shrank 
from  llj  to  17^  per  cent,  ar\d  that  the  milk  was  in- 
ferior in  quality,  and  soured  sooner  than  when  the  same 
cows  receivoil  salt  with  their  food.  Farmers  and  dairy- 
men, it  is  said,  salt  their  cows  once  a week,  and  lest  they 
should  forget  the  day  ohooao  Sunday.  As  has  been  re- 
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marked,  salt  in  agriculture  is  more  of  a necessity  on  the 
hills  iu  the  centre  of  the  island,  than  in  districts 
nearer  the  sea-horde.  As  the  European  ijlanter  as  a 
rula  knows  what  he  wants  and  how  to  get  it,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  me  to  dwell  ou  its  use  and  value  up- 
country. 

I by  no  means  advocate  (be  general  use  of  salt  in 
agriculture  at  its  present  price.  I have  heard  the  opi- 
nion e.xpressed  that  as  at  pireseut  prices  the  cost  of  a 
ton  of  salt  and  bone  dust  is  equal,  it  will  be  preferable 
to  use  the  latter.  Wi  bout  protending  to  give  my  ('pinion 
on  the  subject  ea:  catlieJrff,  I would  tay,  not  invariably. 
As  iu  the  tar-tamed  alluvial  fiats  of  tho  Mahaoya 
Valley,  coconut  cultivation  is  very  ofien  conducted  in 
situations  abounding  in  fertility,  but  with  the  means 
restricted  for  the  roots  availing  tli.  m-elves  of  the  vast 
stoie.s  of  plant  food.  As  is  well  known,  roots  are  able 
to  absorb  only  the  food  contained  iu  tlie  toil.  For  this, 
abundance  of  moisture  is  necessary,  as  much  to  render 
absorption  possible  as  to  dissolve  the  food.  Where  a 
sufliciency  of  plant  food  exists  it  will  be  a waste  of 
money  to  add  to  it,  when  what  trees  chiefly  require 
to  aid  in  its  absorption  is  water.  To  such  places  I 
should  say,  salt  is  of  tar  greater  value  than  bone  dust. 
For  salt,  in  addition  to  po.ssesing  the  property  of 
rendering  soluble  the  chief  constituents  of  all  plant 
food — nitrogen,  potash  and  pho-phoric  acid — has  the 
additional  very  valuable  properly  of  absorbing  the 
moNture  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Blahaoya  Valley 
has  au  exceptionally  rich  soil  and  it  would  he 
perfect  for  coconut  cultivation,  but  for  the  serious 
drawback  of  the  soil  caking  as  bard  as  a brick  with 
the  cessation  of  rain.  During  such  periods,  growth 
is  luspendtd  and  hunches  and  branches  droop 
owing  to  the  leaves  transpiring  more  moisture 

ban  .ho  roois  atsorh.  I nm  inclined  to  tbinkthata 
iree  application  of  salt  to  trees  in  this  district  will,  be 
preventing  the  s.  il  caking  and  helping  it  to  freely 
absorb  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  act  like  a spell. 

Id  this  couueci:ou  il  will  not  be  amiss  to  discuss  what 
will  be  a fair  application  per  acre.  We  have  nothing 
15o.sitiv0  to  guide  us.  One  authority  tells  us  that  two 
tons  au  acre  in  the  cultivation  of  roots  and  cereals  is 
au  excessive  application,  and  another  recommends  five 
cwt.  per  acre  for  wheat.  We  will  have  to  strike  the 
mean  between  these  two  amounts,  although  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  what  will  be  excessive  for  the  deli- 
cate, fibrous  roots  of  cereals  will  be  excessive  for  the 
tough  and  salt-loving  roots  of  coconut  trees.  Yet  we  do 
not  want  to  experiment  with  salt  to  find  out  how  much 
we  cau  apply  without  killing  the  tree.  A correspr  udent 
to  the  Observer  mentioned  during  the  discussion  on  this 
subject  a couple  years  ago,  that  he  applied  £ bushels  per 
tree  to  a few  trees  iu  the  Kurunegala  district 
with  wonderiul  results.  This  at  70  lb.  to  the  bushel 
will  mean  52  lb.  per  tree  or  I ton  14  cwt.  92  ib 
per  acre  of  75  trees.  Well,  we  can  look  upon  this 
only  iu  the  light  of  an  experiment,  and  must  regard 
it  as  an  appiicaJon  no  one  will  attempt  over  a 
large  acreage  for  monetary  reasons.  With  salt  at 
K5  a ton,  many  will  be  inclined  I fancy  to  use  that 
quantity  iu  exceptional  situations,  while  in  tho 
guierulity  of  ii  siances  i a tmi  per  acre  will  he  a 
very  moderate  .ipplication.  This  means,  at  70  lb. 
to  tho  bushel,  16  bushels  p'-r  acre,  or  about  six 
heaped  naeasures  jier  tree.  This  I farcy  will  be  a 
popular  dose.  Now  ns  to  the  method  of  application. 
Sowing  the  salt  broadcast  aud  working  it  iu  will  of 
courso  be  the  most  desirable  melhod,  but  its 
cost  and  slowness  will  stand  iu  the  way  of 
its  uuiversal  adoption.  Under  the  circumstan- 
ces, I think  it  will  be  good  to  scatter  it 
in  a circle  10  ft.  round  the  stem  and  to  work  it  iu, 
not  necessarily  deep,  for  the  rains  will  do  that,  or  what 
will  be  better,  first  stir  up  the  soil  and  then  apply 
the  salt. 

I appeal  first  to  Blr.  Dawson,  as  the  Government 
Agent  of  the  Province  where  cheap  salt  is  most  wanted 
in  coconut  cultivation;  2nd  to  Blr.  Green  as  the  ex- 
Bliuister  of  Agriculture,  and  who  Irom  his  present 
position  has  greater  ii  llueuco  with  (he  Government, 
3rd  to  the  Government  Agent  of  the  N.-'V.  Province 
whoso  revenues  will  bo  appreciably  ineria>ed  l>y  larger 
sales  of  salt,  1th  to  tho  Hon.  Dr.  Anthouisz  who  from 
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his  place  in  Council  has  more  than  once  descanted  on 
the  value  of  salt  and  advocated  its  issue  at  cheap 
rates— to  aid  us  in  our  present  endeavours,  by  advising 
the  Government,  even  though  unasked,  to  favourably 
entertain  the  agitation  for  the  issue  of  salt  to  agricul- 
turists on  exceptional  terms.  . , , 

[Has  any  experiment  been  tried  with  Kaimt  which 
consists  so  largely  of  salt? — Ed.  T.  A.] 


THE  “TAEING”  OF  CEYLON  TEAS  IN 
LONDON  NO.  I. 

April  20th. 

Deak  Sir, — We  are  constantly  being  told  by  our 
London  Brokers  “to  keep  up  the  quality  and  not 
the  quantity  ” of  our  teas.  From  the  accompanying 
memos  of  half-a-dozen  of  my  tea  sales,  it  is  clear 
that  some  one  does  appreciate  quality,  to  our  cost, 
for  it  would  seem  to  me  the  better  the  tea  the 
more  attention  it  receives,  and  the  higher  deduc- 
tions are  made.  Take  for  instance  shipment  A 
in  which  the  Pekoe  selling  at  1s  O-^-d,  10  1b.  out 
of  2,700  were  deducted,  whereas  the  broken  pekoe 
and  broken  orange  pekoe  were  not  so  leniently  dealt 
with  in  this  A shipment.  I would  point  out  for 
the  beueht  of  those  of  my  brother  planters  who 
seldom  if  ever  see  a London  account  that  the 
81  boxes  of  broken  orange  pekoe  contained  171b 
net  in  each,  and  each  box  was  under  281b  gross  : 
what  right  then  had  the  “some  one”  to  deduct 
1 lb  from  each  17  lb  net,  when  each  box  weighed 
under  28  lb.  gross  ? In  your  Siqjplement  of  April 
mil,  you  quote  from  MeEsr.-i  Geo.  White,  & Go's. 
Review  for  Style  of  package  ■.  Leafy  kinds 

for  self  drinking  often  sell  well  in  boxes,  but  to 
avoid  the  1 ll>  draft  they  should  be  under  28  lb 
gross.”  My  local  agents  wrote  home  to  their 
London  representatives,  and  I wrote  direct  to  the 
selling  broker : all  the  “ satisfaction  ” we  got  was 
to  be  informed  that  the  Tare  must  have  been 
wrong  (1)  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  all  the  re- 
dress one  is  likely  to  receive  for  such  a grievance.  Is 
this  justice,  Mr.  Editor,  and  should  nou  our  Planters 
Association  strive  to  place  our  interests  on  a better 
footing  than  they  are  at  present  ? Who  says  the 
Planter  is  not  taxed?  Surely  a glance  at  the  figures  I 
give  will  convince  anyone  that  we  are  taxed  and 
pretty  heavily  too,  and  what  I have  shown  only 
Doints  to  the  one  of  many. — Yours  faithfully, 

^ PROPRIETOR. 

p.S. —Shrinkage  of  the  wood  of  packages  in 
transit  is  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
brokers  for  lots  of  weight  ; how  about  a package 
leaving  the  factory  under  28  lb  gross  ? 
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NO.  II. 

April  25th. 

Dear  Sir,— In  your  issue  of  23rd  instant,  in 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  publish  my  letter 
under  the  above  heading,  in  your  “ Notes  and 
Comments  ” you  refer  to  the  matter  as  if  it  was 
the  fault  of  my  selling  broker  : this  gentlemen  I 
beg  to  completely  exonerate,  as  I believe  the  brokers 
have  no  hing  whatever  to  do  with  this  part  of  the 
business,  which  I am  informed  is  entirely  performed 
by  that  “monster  of  a monopoly,”  the  “Dock 
Company”  under  the  iniquitous  sj  stem  of  weigh- 
ing adopted — and  to  which  we  must  submit  I 
suppose- by  the  Customs.  If  this  is  not  so,  I hope 
some  gentlemen  more  behind  the  scenes  than  I am, 
will  be  good  enough  to  correct  me.  “ Honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due,”  and  I simply  write  this  in  de- 
fence of  the  brokers,  who,  I understand  and  believe, 
have  no  power  or  voice  in  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion. The  figures  I furnished  are  instructive, 
and  I woud  call  attention  again  to  them.  Take  for 
instance  shipment  B : from  the  broken  orange  pekoe, 
value  Is  6|d,  195  lb.  was  deducted  from  a total  of 
5,225  lb.  ; from  the  broken  tea  value  7Jd  but  1 lb. 
vas  deducted  from  a total  of  225  lb.  Once  more 
please  refer  to  the  very  glaring  practice  to  which 
hipment  A : was  treated:  from  only  1,377  lb.  of 
broken  orange  pekoe  and  this  too  in  boxes  under  the 
gross  weight  of  28  lb.  in  which  case  I think  the 
general  belief  is  that  nothing  is  deducted ; but 
here  wo  are  with  81  lb.  taken  of  tea  which  sold 
at  Islljd;  in  the  same,  break  pekoe  selling  at  Is  id 
10  lb.  are  taken  from  2,7t0  lb.  and  Irom  ))ekoe 
souchong  selling  at  lO^d  68  lb.  from  3,791  lb. 
Surely  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  stop  such, 
what  seems  to  me,  abuse. — Yours  faithfully, 

PROPRIETOR. 

NO.  III. 

Ambagamuwa,  April  25th. 

Dear  Sir, — You  want  our  experience  re  taring  and 
bulking  of  teas  in  London : to  please  you,  mind 
me,  I will  give  you  the  following — only  one  of 
several  experiences.  I had  two  breaks  of  tea  in 
London  aggreganug  6,900  lb.  of  tea  or  so  of 
different  grades;  1 had  the  inestimable  (11)  pleasu  be 
of  receiving  my  sales  with  no  less  than  219  lb 
tea  short  weight,  only  a month  ago.  There,  is  Mr 
Editor  1 These  teas  averaged  lid  a lb.  That  is 
how  the  money  goes,  and  pop  goes  the 
planter.  C.  T. 


“ TBEFT  OF  TEA  IN  THE  LONDON 
WAREHOUSES.” 

Dear  Sir,— It  is  abundantly  evident  that  rob- 
bery wholesale  and  unchecked  of  our  teas  is  going 
on  in  the  London  Warehouses.  I entirely  disagree 
with  the  theory  that  the  Merchants  and  Brokers 
are  blameless.  That  they  are  indifferent  is  very 
evident. 

The  remedy  I would  suggest,  as  a first  step,  is 
for  the  Planters’  Association  to  send  a communi- 
cation to  the  Homo  Secretary  pointing  outjthe  fact 
that  a considerable  percentage  of  tea  is  being 
habitually  stolen  in  the  London  Warehouses  and 
somehow  smuggled  into  consumption  without  paying 
du  y,  thus  defrauding  the  revenue. 

Further,  every  Merchant  and  Broker  in  London 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  lake  proper  precautions. 
The  London  Aesooiation  ought  also  to  employ  de- 
tectives.— Yours,  A SUFFERER. 
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CORAL  FORMATIONS  INLAND: 

Sir, — In  the  Galle  Talpepattuwa,  at  Miripenna, 
I have  seen  people  excavating  large  quantities  of 
coral  stones  at  a distance  of  about  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  sea  in  coconut  gardens  fully  fifty 
years  ol  I.  Have  you  any  record  in  Ceylon  of  how 
this  came  about  ? IRAVFjLLEII. 

[The  explanation  is  that  the  coral  has  been 
formed  in  the  eea  and  that  the  land  is  gradua'ly 
rising.  The  Jaffna  Peninsula,  which  rests  entirely 
on  a foundation  of  coral,  has,  doubtless  emerged 
from  the  sea,  within  a period  which  is  geologi- 
cally recent.  So  with  the  southern  coasts  of  the 
island. — Ed.  T.  /f.] 


JUNGLE  FOWLS  AND  THEIR  CALLS. 

Dear  Sir,— With  reference  to  the  extract  from 
Nature  concerning  “ Cackling  of  Hens,”  the  writer 
wants  to  know  if  the  wild  jungle  hen  cackles  when 
she  lays  her  eggs.  After  much  observation  in  jungles 
for  many  years,  I should  say  the  only  noises  made 
by  the  wild  jungle  hen  are  calls  to  her  mate  and 
cries  of  alarm.  A wild  bird  conceals  her  nest 
with  the  greatest  secrecy.  The  domesticated  hen 
has  many  habits  which  are  the  result  of  long  years 
of  hereditary  custom.  For  instance  the  wild  jungle 
hen  when  disburbed  with  her  brood  flies  off  the 
chickens  by  instinot,  rush  and  hide  in  all 
directions  and  lie  quiet  till  the  alarm  is  over, 
whereas  the  domeetioated  fowl  calls  her  chickens 
and  shelters  them  under  her  wings,  which  motherly 
act  forms  a pathetic  theme  to  poets.  I always 
understood  that  the  domesticated  fowl  is  quite  a 
different  bird  to  the  jungle  fowl.  Even  among  the 
jungle  fowl  there  are  great  differences.  The  Ceylon 
jungle  cock  has  quite  a different  crow  from  ihe 
crow  of  the  Indian  jungle  cock,  and  the  plumage 
is  different.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  question 
seems  to  think  that  domesticated  fowls  are  really 
domesticated  wild  ones  or  their  descendants.  He 
might  as  well  reason  that  domesticated  cats  which 
were  known  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Moses  are 
descendants  of  the  fierce  uutameable  fiery  wild  cat 
which  it  so  much  resembles  in  shape.  One  is 
not  the  descendant  of  the  other,  but  both  of 
course  came  from  the  same  ancestor,  and  while 
one  has  advanced  in  savageness  the  other  has 
advanced  in  domestication. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  thing  it  it  could  be 
ascertained  whether  the  Veddas  are  the  remnants 
of  the  enlightened  race  who  built  those  grand 
cities  (now  butiedl  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Sinhalese  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  or  Tamils 
from  the  banks  of  the  Cauvery.  An  originally 
civilized  race  run  wild  is  very  different  from  a 
really  wild  race  ; and  I question  with  all  humility 
if  there  be  any  really  wild  human  beings  in  the 
world.  But  in  the  oases  of  the  horse,  the  cat,  the 
bull,  the  sheep,  and  the  barn-door  cook,  and  the 
dog,  these  animals  though  they  have  their  du- 
plicates amongs  the  wild  animals,  yet  have  been 
domesticated  as  far  back  as  man  has  been  known 
in  the  world.  My  idea  is — 

1st  a common  ancestor. 

2nd  a purely  wild  stock. 

3rd  a purely  tame  stock 

” JUNGLE  COCK-” 


IRRIGATION  &c.  THE  HICLS  AND  RAIN  : 
WANTED  A METEOROLOGICAL  ELECTRICIAN. 

Dear  Sir,— 1 observe  that  you  and  your  public 
are  interested  in  irrigation  matters : so  perhaps 
Bome  notions  that  have  been  simmering  in  my 


noddle  for  a while  may  be  not  amiss  in  your 
paper. 

Water  is  wanted  to  grow  paddy,  &c.,  in  the 
regions  about  Anuradhapura  and  similar  localities. 
Artesian  wells  have  been  advocated.  No  doubt  they 
are  us-ful  where  found — in  France.  &c.— but  the 
difficuUy  is,  I apprehend,  to  find  them  in  the  North 
Central  Province,  or  any  other  province  in  Ceylon. 

Then  the  rivers  have  been  suggested  for  a supply, 
but  somehow  they  are  far  away,  ani  to  take 
them  where  they  are  wanted  means  a lot  of  trouble 
and  expense. 

There  remains  for  us  the  waters  of  the  firma- 
ment— the  source  of  all  the  other  supplies,  and 
apparently  an  inexhaustible  source — -but  the  difficulty 
hitherto  has  been  how  to  tap  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  as  the  firing  of 
cannon  in  a battle  brings  down  a shower,  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  send  up  by  balloon  a lot  of 
powder  into  the  upper  regions  and  explode  it 
Let  those  who  are  not  afraid  of  wasting  powder, 
make  the  experiment.* 

I had  a discussion  soma  time  ago  on  the  paddy 
tax,  and  afterwards  a rainfall  of  -21  was  measured. 
Anyone  desirous  of  carrying  the  subject  or  subjects 
further  are  welcome  to  my  experience. 

I have  an  impression,  however,  that  the  tapping 
of  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  be 
found  in  another  direction. 

We  see  they  have  plenty  of  water  and  to  spare 
in  the  bids.  How  do  they  get  it  ? Perhaps  some 
light  may  be  thrown  on  the  matter  by  under- 
standing the  operation  of  the  oauaes  that  bring 
down  the  rain  on  the  hills  ; and  first  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  hills  do  bring  down  rain.  The 
statistics  of  rainfall  show  that  not  only  is  the 
rainfall  greater  in,  and  near,  the  hills,  but  that 
those  localities  of  a low  elevation  that  lie  in 
front  of  the  bills  in  the  direction  of  the  coming 
monsoon  have  a greater  rainfall  than  places  of 
the  same  elevation,  which  have  not  the  hills  be- 
hind them. 

Kslutara,  which  during  the  S.-W.  monsoon 
has  the  high  mountain  range  of  Pedro  behind  it, 
over  40  miles  off,  has  the  greatest  rainfall  of  any 
place  on  the  west  coast  during  the  S.-W.  mon 
soon. 

As  we  take  the  statistics  of  rainfall  north  and 
south  from  Kalutara,  wa  find  the  rainfall  de- 
creases towards  Colombo  and  Galle.  At  Negombo 
and  Matara — both  well  out  of  the  range  of  the 
hill  infiuenoe — we  find  a great  diminution,  and 
at  Manaar  and  Hambantota,  where  there  is  no 
influence  of  hills,  the  rainfall  is  at  the  minimum. 

Nearer  the  range  of  hills  their  influence 
on  tbe  rainfall  seems  to  increa-e,  as  the 
statistics  of  Padiapolla  and  Kotmalie  and  simi. 
larly  situated  districts  testify. 

The  fact  being  indisputable  the  next  question  is 
how  do  the  mountains  affect  the  rainfall.  One 
theory  is  that  the  hills  cool  the  air  and  its 
m sture  by  the  usual  process  of  conduction  and 
rad  a.iOn,  and  as  the  (J  i 0 sture  in  the  air  is  cooled 
it  becomes  oloud  and  labs  in  rain. 

Now  it  may  be  that  the  hills  are  cooler  than  the 
lowcouutry,  but  has  anyone  actually  tested  the 
matter  and  proved  that  the  ground  on  the  hills 
IB  cooler  than  on  the  lowcountry  in  a dry  time. 

Be  that  as  it  may  : however,  I think  the 

experience  of  everyone  will  bear  out  this,  that 
the  rain  when  it  comes  is  cooler  than  the  ground 
and  a ‘XnMy  cools  the  ff round. 

That  theory  then  of  the  hills  cooling  the  air  by 
0 induction  or  radiation  may  bo  set  aside  as  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  the  rainfall  on  the  hills; 

* An  experiment  in  Australia  resulted  iu  failure,-* 
Ed.  T.J, 
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and  siill  more  as  utterly  inadequate  to  accoum 
for  rainfall  on  the  level  ground  forty  miles  in 


advance  of  them.  , 

A more  scientific  theory  has  been  propounclea 
lately  to  the  effect  that  the  hills  cool  the  _ air  by 
their  elevation.  As  the  monsoon  breeze  with  it^ 
moisture-laden  air  advances  towards  the^  ni  i 
has  to  rise  to  get  over  tberrii  ana  in  rinsing 
mere  is  less  pressure  of  air  above  it,  and  so 
it  expands  and  the  heat  in  it  expands  ala., 
and  becomes  less  intense,  and  so  the  _ air 
and  its  contained  moisture  gets  cooler,  and  rain  is 
the  result.  .. 

That  this  theory  is  true  and  the  process  ins- 
cribed goes  on,  there  seems  no  question.  But  that 
does  not  aSord  by  any  means  a safcisEactoiy  solution 
of  the  phenomena  of  rainfall.  If  ihat  were  the  oiuy 
cause  or  even  the  chief  cause  in  operation,  what 
we  would  have  would  be  a continuous  drizzle  on 
the  hills  while  the  monsoon  lasted.  What  we  have, 
however, is  showers — heavy  showers — lasting  generally 
for  half-an-hour  to  two  hours,  while  the  rest  of 
the  24  hours  is  dry. 

Of  course  there  are  periods  of  constant  rain  on 
the  hills  at  the  burst  of  the  monsoon,  but  not  all 
through;  so  that  the  heavy  showers  are  not  accounted 
for  by  that  theory  and  the  showers  on  the  sea-level 
are  not  even  considered  in  it. 

To  account  for  the  frequent  phenomenon  of  a 
heavy  downpour  in  the  lowcountry  alter  a very 
hot  day,  something  that  is  very  partial  in  its  action 
and  also  very  powerful  has  to  be  considered.  No 
cooling  of  air  and  moisture  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesees  of  conduction  and  radiation  is  sufficien  .. 
The  cooling  is  effected  by  some  agent  acting  above 
and  not  from  below  as  the  cold  wind  that  precedes 
the  shower  proves. 

Every  such  shower  when  seen  from  without  snows 
a radiated  texture,  dark  and  light  streaks  either 
perpendicular  or  inclined  invariably  appearing,  giv- 
ing  the  impression  of  the  shower  phenomenon  being 
akin  to  the  borealis  or  streamers  which  are  supposed 


to  be  of  an  electric  nature. 

Should  we  not  find  the  chief  cause  of  showers 
in  connection  with  electric  action,  the  thunder 
storms  point  to  that. 

It  appQars  from  the  books  on  electrioity  that  uncisr 
eertains  conditions  heat  is  transformed  into  electricity 
and  vice  versa. 

Are  we  not  justified  in  comina  to  the  conclusion 
that  somehow  under  the  aotir  he  hills,  the 

heat  of  the  atmospl.ere  passes  ^^dly_  from  the 
state  of  heat  into  that  of  electricity  and  so  is  conveyed 
away  rapidly  leaving  the  air  and  its  moisture  cooled 
to  come  down  in  the  form  of  shower. 

Is  it  not  worth  investigating  how  the  hills  effect 
this,  and  whether  (uiij  other  means  could  be  used 
for  effecting  the  same  eii  i ? 

Would  not  the  Ir.igation  Board  best  serve  its 
purpose  by  petting  out  a thorough  Meteorological 
Electrician,  or  somebody  of  that  sort,  and  setting 
him  to  study  the  cause  of  showers  and  how  to 


produce  them.  . 

And  then  get  the  necessary  apparatus  put  in 
order  so  that  a district  coubi  be  watered,  and  the 
tanks  filled  wh' n re.juired. 

It  only  the  way  to  tn]i  the  clouds  could  be  dis- 
overtd  it  would  bo  bdter  than  Artesian  wells  or 
long  watercourses.— Yours  truly. 

EXI'EIUMENTALIST. 


LIBERIAN  COFFEE  IN  TUE  STRAITS. 

Government  Plantations,  Perak,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, April  30th. 

Sir.,— Enclosed  I beg  to  hand  you  a paper  thow- 


ing  what  is  being  done  in  Liberian  coffee  in  the 
native  States. 

The  figures  are  Mr.  Hill’s,  an  old  Ceylon 
Planter,  and  speak  for  themselves,  and  I should 
feel  obliged  if  you  could  publish  them  as  they 
will  interest  most  of  your  planting  readers. 

Mr.  Hill  has  a fine  estate  in  this  State  (Perak), 
not  yet  in  bearing,  which  I have  seen.  1 was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  fine  growth  and  healthy  ap- 
paaranoe  of  the  trees  which  give  great  promise  of 
crops  to  come. 

Coffee  Arabica  is  also  being  very  successfully  grown 
here,  and  I am  trying  to  obtain  stalistics  of  that 
also. 

I shall  be  glad  to  give  any  infemation  in  my 
power  as  to  land,  labour,  &c.,  to  my  old  friends 
in  Ceylon. — I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

OLIVER  MARKS. 

Supt.,  Govt.  Plantations,  Perak, 
Kwala  Kangsa,  April  30th  189L 

[We  have  already  published  Mr.  Hill’s  figures 
and  commented  on  them, — Ed.  T.  A.] 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  A 
LOCAL  NEWSPAPER 

Sib, — Not  being  a subscriber  to  the  local 
“ Times  ” I had  not  the  pleasure  of  reading  its 
remarks  on  “Salt  in  Coconut  Cultivation,’’  till  I 
saw  them  reproduced  in  the  Indian  Agriculturist. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  though  common 
salt  supplies  no  essential  ingredients  of  plant 
food  itself,  its  action  in  the  soil  in  many  ways 
makes  it  a chemical  medium  that  should  be  easily 
available  to,  and  readily  taken  advantage  of  by, 
all  agriculturists. 

Common  salt  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  of 
the  salts  dissolved  in  seawater  in  which  it  exists 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  3 per  cent — magnesium 
calcide,  calcium  sulphate  and  carbonate,  and  a 
host  of  other  compounds  (the  difficulty  is  to  find 
what  the  sea  does  not  contain,  f considering  that  it 
is  the  receptacle  of  all  the  soluble  and  insoluble 
substances  carried  away  by  terrestrial  waters)  being 
present  in  a much  smaller  extent.  But  the  subject 
that  has  been  written  on  till  it  has  become  almost 
a nauseant,  is  not  the  effect  of  seawater  but 
of  salt  on  vegetation,  and  though  salt  as 
produced  in  our  salt  districts  cannot  by  any 
means  be  said  to  be  pure,  still,  when  the 
effects  of  salt  on  vegetation  is  discussed, 
it  is  the  sodium  chloride  and  not  the 
impurity  mixed  with  it  that  is  considered.  If, 
however,  there  be,  as  the  “ Times  ’’  suspects,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  impurity  of  value  as  plant  food 
(some  phosphate  or  nitrate?)  to  produce  an  ap- 
preciable eSfot  on  the  fertility  of  the  land,  in  spite 
of  the  amount  being  infinitesimal  in  sea  water, 
rather  than  sterilize  our  lands  by  pickling  them 
in  salt  with  the  object  of  getting  at  its  im- 
purity (there  is  no  need  to  burn  down  a house  to  get 
a roast  pig  1),  the  “ Times  ’’  suggests  that  we  should 
make  an  eff  irt  to  identify  our  modest  benefactor 
— and  with  this  end  in  view  to  begin  by  analysing, 
the  hot  springs  of  fertile  Bibile — and  having  identi- 
fied him,  proce  d to  “extract’’  him  from  the  sea 
SU'  h process,  in  the  opinion  of  the  “ Times,’’  might 
introduce  to  us  some  substance  “not  actually  sodium" 
(a  metal  which,  by  the  way,  will  be  found  to  be 
rtthor  a dangerous  manurial  acquaintance)  to  be 
used  as  a fertilizer. 

* As  onr  oorreepondent  is  aware,  it  oontains  eilveJ 
in  such  appreciable  quantity,  that  the  extraction  of 
that  metal  fnm  it  by  a cheap  process,  is  one  of 
the  problems  which  advancing  science  is  likely  to 
solve.— Ed,  T.  A. 
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Wh  it  potentialies  might  not  the  sea  be  sbowQ 
to  hol'i  out  to  agrioultuists,  i£  that  apathetic  oJass 
of  iudiviuals  wouhl  but  adopt  such  a course  as  the 
‘‘  Times  ” suggests  ! The  suggestion,  which  is  put 
forward  “ as  a matter  of  scientific  interest,”  is 
truly  worthy  of  Prince  Krapotkin  himself  ! — Yours, 
&o.,  ■ OLD  SALT. 

[About  a couple  of  yenrs  ago  we  quoted  largely 
from  Madras  Government  papers,  reports  of  the 
manufacture  of  salt  and  the  manorial  value  of  the 
residuum.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  not 
encouraging,  as  regards  the  carriage  of  the  sub- 
stance to  any  distance,  although  it  might  be  useful 
for  coconuts  or  oihereultur*  rear  at  hand  — Ed.  T.A.I 

The  Tea  Fund  and  Tea  Iviosk  Again. —We 
didMr. Mackenzie  injustice  in  supposing  thathecon- 
sidered  enough  had  been  done  to  make  our  teas 
known  in  America.  He  would  willingly  transfer  the 
" Kiosk”  vote  to  the  credit  of  further  advertising 
in  the  Far  West— or  to  the  Ceylon  Tea  Court  in 
the  Chicago  Exhibition.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
while  Mr.  Mackenzie  declares  he  is  supported  by 
every  planter  and  broker  whom  he  meets  in  con- 
demning the  Kiosk,  we  have  the  authority  of  large 
Australian  tea-dealers  for  saying  that  e\en  as 
regards  the  Southern  Colonies,  the  Kiosk  should  be 
a most  important  means  of  increasing  the  demand 
lor  •pure  Ceylon  tea.  Nearly  all  our  teas  sent  to 
the  South  at  present  are  blended.  To  give  passengers 
a good  cup  of  tea  and  then  a 2 lb.  package  or 
71b.  or  20  lb.  box  of  the  same,  is  just  the  very 
best  means  in  the  world  of  making  our  visitors 
whether  from  Australia,  America  or  any- 
where else,  drinktrs  of  pure  Ceylon  Tea  only. 
But  how  to  secure  the  good  cup  of  tea  ? Well 
with  servants  doing  nothing  else  and  under  the 
check  of  the  utmost  publicity — placards  on  the  Kiosk 
asking  passengers  to  report  to  the  press  if  the  tea 
is  not  good — and  with  a Committee  of  Vigilance, 
say  of  every  member  of  the  Tea  Fund  who  visits 
Colombo,  even  Sinhalese  Appus  (having  nothing 
else  to  do,)  might  be  induced  to  serve  a really 
good  infusion  each  time.  Let  us  have  a trial  of 
the  Kiosk  and  see. 

The  “ Kew  Bulletin." — The  March  number  con- 
tains  an  article  on  Dammer  gum-resin  from  New 
Caledonia,  and  one  on  the  improvement  of  the  Cotton 
Cotton  Orchid  growers  will  be  more  interested  in 
crop  in  West  Africa  by  the  introduction  of  Egyptian 
the  full  list  of  the  Orchids  which  flowered  at  Kew 
during  the  season  of  1890.  No  fewer  than  766  species 
and  varieties  are  enumerated — a number  which  will 
createsorae astonishmeuf.  The  largenumber  isaccount- 
ed  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  not  only  showy  Orchids 
are  grown,  but  also  representatives  of  as  many  genera 
and  species,  showy  or  not,  as  can  be  conveniently  got 
together.  In  view  of  the  groat  interest  felt  in 
Orchids,  it  is  highly  desirable  tl'.at  the  family  be  well 
represented  at  Kew,  and  that  fall  advantage  be  tain  n 
of  the  present  fashion  to  increase  and  consolidate  our 
knowledge  of  the  order  and  to  preserve  specimens, 
descriptions,  and  drawings  for  furturo  reference..  The 
largest  number  of  species  floweiiug  in  any  month 
was  125  in  May,  the  smallest  number  eighty-five  In 
January,  the  average  for  each  month  b;  ing  about 
100.  Among  the  more  noticeable  genora  represnt- 
ofives  of  which  llov;ered  last  year,  there  were  sixty- 
nine  species  of  Deudrobinm,  fifty-throe  of  Masdevallia 
thirty-oue  of  Ccelogyne,  forty  of  Oncidiuin,  twenty-eight 
of  Odontoglossiim,  twenty-four  of  Catileya,  and  thirty- 
eight  species  (e.xeluding  hybrids),  of  Oypiipeoium. 
Cypripedium  longrflt^rum,  Masdevallia  pnlviuaris,  and 
OdontoglosHim  ciispum  might  have  been  seen  in  flower 
throug’h  tho  entire  year.  The  total  number  of  species 
of  Orchid  now  cultivated  at  Kow  is  1342  groujicd  in 
158  gouer  i.  We  note  tliat  in  some  instances  a capital 
letter  is  used  for  personal  nam.  s,  in  other.s  not=a 
variation  which  is  a little  puzzling  to  gardeners. — 
(./ardeuers’  (JhronkU. 


‘‘(JocoA  Butter” — we  fsee  has  been  selling 
at  auction  in  London  at  from  Is  to  Is  OJd  per  lb.  ; 
but  is  this  the  product  of  the  “ Coconut  ” or  of 
“Cacao”?  ‘ Cadbury’s  brand”  of  butter  must 
refer  to  the  latter. 

The  “ Taring  ” of  Ceylon  Teas  in  London. — 
We  call  attention  to  the  letter  of  “'Proprietor”  in  our 
correspondence  column,  and  would  like  to  know  if 
his  experience  has  been  a common  one  upcountry 
among  shippers  of  tea  to  the  home  market  ? As 
the  figures  stand  the  percentage  of  deductions, 
in  certain  instances,  seems  so  outrageous,  that  we 
think  our  correspoDdent  would  be  justified  in 
changing  his  broker. 

“ PRosPHOREacBNCB." — With  reference  to  an 

article  in  a home  magazine  headed  ‘TbJ  Oheapts 
Form  of  Light,”  wo  may  mintio-.  thatawriiorin 
that  wonderful  repertory  of  ki.owto  ge,  “ tue  UiTout 
Guide,”  disputes  the  coritotne.  8 of  Uio  teim 
“ pi  oiphcreecence”  as  appiieu  to  .he  lummosuy  of 
the  organisms  (medusa,  &>  .,)  which  ligtu  tUu  uouau  tO 
brill. a itly.  He  writes  ‘ Tue  actual  nature  oi  ihe 
light  tias  hitherto  bi.ffled  iiivtstigation,  lu.  wiiatever 
it  may  be,  the  term  ‘ phufaphoresceuoe ' is  a mie- 
noraer.  Whedi  r it  is  iiio  result  ot  an  urgauio 
nervous  force,  which  iu  other  olassea  and  oiuers 
of_  living  beings  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  elec- 
tricity, cannot  be  detiuUely  atsetted;  out  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  m this  dueciiou  that  the 
investigation  should  be  pursued,  singular  indeed 
u ^^Ppy  inspiration  of  a poet 

clothed  m fitting  language  nearly  one  hundred  years 
ago,  should  point  to  a solution  wiiich  sail  evaues 
the  keenest  research ; — 


u f7  7 ,,  ‘ with  phosphoric  fire, 

^ there  had  spent  their  shafts 

H/id  lejt  thejrayments  ylittenny  in  the  field:  " 

are  hn  / P‘^'J®PiiOfS‘=conce”  auU  “electricity” 

are  but  terms  by  which  we  designate  phenomena. 

i.  .1.5 

THE  Leeward  Island, s 

among  vou  l resident 

treatment  n/  e and 

eatment  of  ooifee  leaf-disease,  Mr.  D.  Morris  of 

WeTt  India  ^turned  from  a trip  to  the 

West  Indies,  and  he  has  this  week  given  the 

M Colonial  Institute  au  account 

iinds  til  f F ^ position  of  the 

richness  of  tin  scenery  and  in 

most  beautiful  portions  of  the  British  Empire 

island’ was  I prosperous  past  of  the 

islands  was  closely  connected  with  a system  of 

When'^  1^"*^  exclusive  production  ^of  sunar. 

iTorZ'  ‘^®i  fabric  of  the 

proapeiity  of  tne  island  immediately  collapsed  It 
had  taken  more  than  half-a-contury  "to  atte^  to 
build  up  another,  and  we  only  now  began  to  see 
If  sugar  was^ever  sum 
planted  by  beet  in  tho  markets  of  Europe  it  wou?d 
not  bo  the  fault  of  the  West  Indies.  The  ^6? 

fr°om  want  ^of  I’**"!  sullered 

rom  want  of  capital,  from  want  of  good  internal 

wa“ro‘ra“‘r-i^  railways,  and  from 

want  ot  a rapid  and  suitable  steam  oommunica- 
lon  with  the  markets  of  the  outer  wor“d  111 
was  °^i  supplied,  and  there 

Ziit  ani  good  hotels  would  be 

homes  !n  encouraged  to  make  their  winter 

homes  in  these  beautiful  islands,  where  they  would 
become  acquainted  with  the  scenery  of  the  tropms 
and  find  health  and  enjoyment  in  a world  as  new 
as  It  was  interesting  and  instructive.  Mr,  Morris 
was  oordmlly  thanked  for  bis  paper,— London  C'or| 
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THE  EUCALYrTS. 

On  many  occasions  we  have  been  called  on  to 
notice  the  conscientiously  elaborated  work  of  Baron 
Sir  Ferdinand  von  Mueller  on  the  Bucalypts  of 
his  adopted  country.  The  “ Bucalyptographia”  in- 
deed, is,  and  must  long  remain,  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject.  Thanks  to  a large  extent  to  his 
zeal  and  energy,  many  of  the  species  have  been 
distributed  in  India,  in  our  colonies,  in  Algeria, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  generally. 
Some,  such  as  B.  coccif era,  B.  Gunnii,  and  B.  cordata, 
are  hardy  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  whilst  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  in  Arran,  other  species  are  found 
capable  of  resisting  a climate  which,  in  any  case, 
must  be  less  favourable  than  that  in  which  they 
grow  naturally. 

In  many  of  our  colonies,  such  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  in  Southern  France  and  Algeria, 
many  more  species  may  be  grown  with  advantage 
than  is  the  case  here.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  discriminate 
the  species,  and  apply  to  them  the  correct  names. 
Many  circumstances  render  this  anything  but  an  easy 
task,  even  in  Australia.  Our  highly-valued  corres- 
pondent, M.  Charles  Naudin,  published,  in  1883,  a 
memoir  dealing  with  about  thirty  species,  as  then 
knowm  to  him  in  cultivation.  Since  that  time  many 
new  species  have  been  introduced,  and  much  fresh 
imformation  has  been  gathered  concerning  those 
previously  known.  M.  Baudin,  by  natural  quali- 
fications, long  practical  experience  as  a botanist  and 
as  a cultivator,  and  by  favourable  conditions  for 
study,  is  specially  well  fitted  to  deal  with  these 
puzzling  plants.  He  has  grown  many  of  them  in 
the  rich  garden  of  the  Villa  Thuret,  at  Antibes, 
from  the  seedling  to  the  fruiting  stage ; he  has  had 
them  constantly  under  observation  for  many  years, 
and  been  able  to  follow  their  vagaries  and  unmask 
the  protean  disguises  assumed  by  some  at  least  of 
them  in  successive  stages  of  their  growth.*  The 
great  value  of  the  Bucalypts,  depends  upon  their 
rapid  growth.  If  they  are  planted  for  sanitary 
lJurposes,  this  rapid  growth  is  all  important,  as  the 
trees  affect  the  drainage  of  the  soil  by  their  roots, 
purify  the  air  by  their  leaves,  and  possibly  act  bene- 
ficially by  exhaling  balsamic  vapours,  which  are 
prejudicial  to  microbes,  or  which  render  noxious 
vapours  harmless.  If  they  are  planted  for  timber’ 
the  planter  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no 
tree  that  he  can  cultivate  will  “grow  into  money’, 
in  so  short  a time,  and  that  no  tree  will  furnish 
a return  for  the  outlay  expended  upon  it  in  so  brief 
a period  as  these  so-called  Gum  trees.  About  a 
hundred  species  are  known,  but  of  these  only  a few 
are  suitable  for  cultivation  and  in  making  a planta- 
tion of  them,  the  use  to  which  the  trees  are  to  be 
Xiut  eventually  must  be  borne  in  mind.  If  for  tim- 
ber species  remarkable  for  their  rapid  growth  must 
be  selected,  such  as  B.  globulus,  E.  Muelleris  and  E. 
gomphocephala.  If  timber  of  great  solidity,  density, 
durability  be  required,  preference  should,  according 
to  M.  Naudin,  be  given  to  E.  marginata,  E.  rostrata, 
and  E.  polyanthenia.  If  planting  for  ornamental 
purposes,  then  such  species  as  B.  robusta,  cornuta, 
botryoides,  and  leucoxylon  are  to  be  recommended. 
Outside  the  region  of  the  Olive,  of  course,  only  the 
hardiest  species  can  be  cultivated,  such  as  E.  coccifera, 
B.  viminulis,  E.  Gunnii,  E.  urnigera,  and  E.  cordata. 
E.  globulus  is  the  best  known  species  in  this  country, 
and  of  that,  as  we  have  recorded  recently,  there  are 
some  thriving  trees  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  elewhere. 
E.  globulus  is  also  largely  employed  in  this  comrtry 
in  decorative  gardening,  the  silvei’y  foliage  being 
very  effective  in  the  flower  garden.  A fine  tree  at 
ilydres  was  figured  in  our  volume  for  May  7,  1881. 
Of  the  largo  tree  of  li.  coccifera  at  Powderham 
Oastle,  Devonshire,  we  give  an  illustration  at  p.  IG'J 
of  our  pi'cscnt  number.  E.  urnigera,  of  which  there 
Is  a fine  specimen  in  Mr.  Secretary  Balfour's  garden 
at  Whittinghame,  was  figured  at  p.  101,  April  II, 
JH88;  see  also  p.  02H,  of  the  same  volume.  At 

filiun  cl  den  I'.ucali/plas  iiitroduits  cn 

J'.iiidpe,  second  nicnioire.  Par  Cluulos  Naudin  (do 

lihAilut;  J.  I8VI,  8vo,  pp.  72. 


Menabilly,  in  Cornwall,  is  a large  tree  of  E.  Gunnii 
with  a fine  head  and  well-furnished  from  groimd  to 
top  and  of  which  Mr.  Rashleigh  obligingly  sent  us  fruit- 
ing specimens  some  time  since. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the  role  of  syste- 
matic botany,  at  least  as  regards  flowering  plants, 
is  played  out,  and  that  minute  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy are  the  only  depiartments  of  botanical  science 
worth  the  attention  for  serious  students — a singular 
reversal  of  w'hat  was  the  feeling  or  the  practice  at 
the  time  when  Gardeners'  C'/iro/Acfe  was  founded, 
and  for  a score  or  more  years  after.  Looking  at  the 
niatter,  hpwever,  from  a purely  practical  point  of 
view,  without  reference  to  abstract  science,  we  could 
hardly  point  to  any  case  in  which  the  necessity  for 
observation  and  classification  are  more  important 
than  in  the  case  of  these  Bucalypts.  To  know  which 
are  the  right  species  to  plant,  we  must  know  what 
are  the  qualifications  which  render  them  valuable, 
what  are  the  discriminating  marks  which  will  enable 
us  to  indentify  them,  and  w'hat  are  the  names  by 
which  they  are  called.  To  effect  all  this,  we  need 
the  assistance  of  the  systematic  botanist,  and  M. 
Naudin  tells  us  in  the  present  pamphlet  what  are 
the  points  to  which  special  attention  should  be 
directed.  The  foliage  is  very  variable  at  different 
stages  of  growth,  and  an  observation  of  the  different 
modes  of  attachment,  and  of  the  different  shapes 
of  the  leaves  at  different  ages,  is  often  useful  in 
the  task  of  discriminating  one  species  from  another. 
Thus,  M.  Naudin  makes  three  groups: — 1,  those  in 
which  the  leaves  are  opposite  and  all  of  the  same 
shape;  2,  those  in  whicn  the  leaves  are  alternate 
and  uniform ; 3,  those  in  which  the  leaves  present 
two  different  shapes.  These,  however,  are  to  be  taken 
as  indications,  not  as  absolute  statements,  for,  as 
usual.  Nature  refuses  to  be  tied  dowm  by  any  hard 
and  fast  lines  and  exceptional  instances  are  not 
infrequent.  The  configuration  and  texture  of  the 
leaves  afford  other  “ cnaracters,’’  as  also  does  the 
shape  of  the  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves.  There  are 
differences  also  in  “habit,”  in  the  mode  of  branch- 
ing, the  nature  of  the  bark,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  cast  off.  The  inflorescence  or  manner  in  which 
the  flowers  are  arranged,  offers  better  characters, 
and  the  differences  in  the  size,  colour,  and  construction 
of  the  flower  and  fruit,  are  all  valuable  aids  to  the 
descriptive  botanist.  Acting  on  these  criteria,  M. 
Naudin  furnishes  us  in  the  present  treatise  with  a 
threefold  synopsis,  one  in  which  the  species  are 
grouped  according  to  the  disposition  and  modification  of 
the  leaves ; another  in  which  they  are  arranged  according 
to  the  inflorescence  and  flower,  and  a third  in  which 
the  grouping  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  pecu- 
liarities observable  in  the  fruit  or  capsule.  These 
tables  are,  of  course,  purely  artificial  guides  to  faci- 
litate research.  By  combining  the  data  thus  obtained, 
a more  uatrual  grouping  is  obtained  as  follows; — 

Section  1.  Inflorescence  in  cymes  or  axillary 
umbels. 

Capsules  longer  than  the  calyx-tube. 

Capsules  shorter  tnan  the  calyx-tubes. 

Cymes  three-flowered, 

Leaves  uniform,  opposite, 

Leaves  uniform  alternate. 

Leaves  of  two  shapes. 

Cymes  3 to  7 or  more  flowered. 

Cymes  7-flowered. 

Leaves  uniform  opposite. 

Leaves  of  two  shapes,  opposite  at  first. 

Leaves  uniform,  always  alternate. 

Cymes  or  umbels,  axillary,  more  thah  7-flow'ered. 
Leaves  uniform. 

Leaves  of  tw'o  shapes. 

Section  11.  Flow'ers  in  terminal  panicles  or  corymbs. 

To  this  tabular  statement,  which  we  have  abridged 
for  our  purpose,  is  added  a detailed  description  of  the 
fifty-six  species  known  to  the  author  as  growing  in 
tlm  gardens  of  Provence.  Other  species  are  alluded 
to  as  not  sufficiently  known  to  be  adequately  treated 
of  at  present. 

It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Naudin  has  once  more 
enriched  botany  and  horticulture  with  a treatise 
wiiich  demands  and  will  ensure  tlie  gratitude  ef  their 
Ivllvwers. 
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General  articles  on  the  subject  have  been  given  in 
our  columns  on  July  31,  1880,  and  December  24,  1887 
and  the  appended  list  of  species,  illustrated  in  the 
Gardeners'  Olironicle,nmyhe  of  use  to  those  interested 
in  these  plants. 

Eucalyptus  coccifera,  June  30,  1888,  pp.  799,  801. 
E.  cordata,  June  30,  1888,  p.  803.  E.  globulus,  Nov- 
ember 22,  1873,  p.  1567 ; December  24,  1887  (Supple- 
ment), p.  777.  E.  Gunni.  December  24,  1887,  p.  781. 
E.  resinifera,  August  3,  1872,  p.  1541.  E.  Staigeriana, 
April  6,1889,  p.  437.  E.  urnigera,  April  14,  1888,  pp. 
460,  461 ; June  30,  pp.  799,  802.  E.  viminalis,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1888,  p.  .—Gardeners'  Chranicle. 


BRICK  TEA. 

In  our  issue  of  the  12th  September  last,  and  on 
occasions,  we  have  suggested  to  our  tea  planters  the 
advisability  of  making  brick  tea,  as  a means  of  de- 
feating the  fraudulent  mixtures  which  are  being  sold 
in  packets  to  the  million  in  Great  Britain,  This 
paoKet  system  is  a serious  source  of  danger  to  the 
enterprize,  as  it  introduces  spurious  mixtures  under 
the  name  of  pure  Ceylon  tea,  or  of  Ceylon  and  In- 
dian blends,  whereby  these  fair  names  are  used  to 
obtain  currency  for  inferior  stuff.  We  have  frequent- 
ly warned  planters  that  consumers  of  these  packet 
teas  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  they  are  not 
genuine,  and  they  accept  them  as  being  what  they 

Erofess  to  be.  In  this  way,  Ceylon  tea  may  be 
rought  into  disrepute,  just  as  Ceylon  coffee  was, 
and  like  that  article,  may  be  discarded  by  the  largest 
class  of  consumers. 

We  observe  that  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  “ Ceylon  Times”  mention,  in  his  last  letter, 
that  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  and  Stanton,  the  great 
Tea  Brokers,  have  taken  up  the  idea  of  making 
up  Ceylon  tea  in  brick  form  for  the  Afriowr  market. 
Tneir  object  in  pressing  tea  into  solid  cakes,  or 
bricks  is  to  save  cost  of  carriage,  facilitate  transport, 
and  to  preserve  the  aroma  of  the  tea.  By  this  means 
the  difficulties  of  transporting  a delicate  and  bulky 
article,  like  tea,  in  the  wild  country  through  which 
our  teas  would  have  to  pass  in  order  to  reaoli 
consumers  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  are  obviated, 
or  materially  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  the  quality 
is  preserved  from  deterioration,  in  the  rigorous 
climate  of  those  parts  by  the  compressed  form 
which  exludes  air,  and  preserve  the  aroma.  In  our 
original  suggestion  we  claimed  this  last  named 
advantage,  as  deserving  of  consideration  collaterally 
as  well  as  the  cardinal  one  of  precluding  the 
possibility  of  blending  or  sophisticating  the  genuine 
article. 

The  adoption  of  the  pressed  form  of  cakes  or 
brick  by  Messrs.  Gow  Wilson  and  Stanton,  has  for  its 
primary  object  the  saving  and  facilitation  of  carriage. 
The  other  advantages  specified  are,  for  their  purpose 
merely  collateral.  With  us,  the  primary  consideration 
was  to  defeat  the  fraudulent  mixtures,  which  constitute 
a large  proportion  of  the  packet  teas  that  are 
sent  to  the  manufacturing  districts  for  the  use  of 
the  million.  The  saving  in  cost  of  carriage,  the 
easier  handling  of  tea  in  that  form,  and  the 
preservation  of  aroma,  which  necessitates  so  much 
care  in  packing  under  the  present  system,  are 
l^robably  the  objects  originally  contemplated  by  the 
Chinese  in  preparing  tea  in  that  form  for  the 
tremendous  land  journey  between  China  and  Russia. 
It  is  quite  as  easy  to  compress  good  teas  as  it  is 
to  make  up  the  interior  stuff  that  is  sent  in  brick 
form  to  Russia.  This  is  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  and  Stanton.  There  are, 
therefore,  strong  inducements  for  Ceylon  planters 
to  try  pressed  teas  for  ordinary  consumption  By 
this  method  their  bulk  may  be  enormously  reduced 
the  form  of  package  would  be  simplified,  and  otlier 
economies,  besides  those  above  enumerated,  in  the 
saving  of  tea  lead,  Ac.,  Ac.,  would  be  effected. 

In  suggesting  the  brick  form  for  tea  tlio  writer 
was  i-eminded  of  a similar  form  in  which  gun- 
powder was  submitted  to  him  for  trial  during  his 
experiments  with  Ordnance  in  I860.  The  coarsc- 
raiticd  powder  used  for  large  guns  was  made  up 


by  one  of  the  manufacturers  into  blocks,  exactly 
flitting  the  gun,  and  thus  serving  the  purpose  of 
cartridges.  Many  experiments  were  made  with 
charges  of  powder  so  made  up,  and  the  writer’s 
recollection  of  them  is  that  there  was  no  appreciable 
loss  of  force  in  the  powder  • so  made  up.  The 
blocks  were  subjected  to  very  slight  pressure,  in 
order  to  avoid  injuring  the  granulation  of  the  povvder. 
The  Block  was  held  together  -by  an  almost  insen- 
sible firm  of  mucilage.  A plate  of  glass  was  slightly 
smeared  with  a fine  mucilage  and  the  powder  was 
spread  on  the  plate,  which  was  then  tilted,  when  all 
the  loose  grains  leit  it,  and  a thin  layer  remained 
adhering  to  the  plate.  These  were  scraped  off  into  a 
mould  and  lightly  pressed.  The  block  thus  formed 
of  the  required  size  and  shape,  held  together  firmly, 
and  was  much  more  easily  handled  than  loose 
liowder.  Of  the  ultimate  result  of  the  experiment 
we  know  nothing  more  as  the  writer  made  the 
experiments  on  behalf  of  the  inventor,  and  had 
no  more  to  do  with  the  invention  afterwards.  We 
now  revert  to  that  experiment  only  to  show  a 
method  whereby  tea  might  be  pressed  into  any- 
required  form  of  cake  or  brick.  The  actual  quality 
of  mucilage  required,  in  the  powder  experiment 
was  surprisingly  small,  and  a still  smaller  quantity 
would  be  requirerd  for  compacting  tea,  because  a 
severe  pressure  would  be  employed  to  reduce  the 
tea  to  the  smallest  compass  practicable,  and  the 
adhesion  would  thus  be  made  more  affective. 

One  further  idea  suggests  itself  to  us  in  this 
connexion.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the 
mucilage  employed  were  of  gelatine,  would  not  its 
affinity  for  tannin  tend  to  fir  a portion  of  that 
somewhat  objectionable  component  part  in  the 
process  of  brewing  in  the  pot?  If  so,  the  result 
of  the  infinitesimal  admixture  of  the  mucilage 
would  be  to  improve  the  qulaity  of  the  brew  ? 
Be  that  as  it  may,  our  suggestion  of  making  up 
tea  in  brick  form  has  received  a great  impulse 
by  the  experiment  of  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  and 
Stanton,  and  we  therefore  repeat  it  with  our 
earnest  ^ recommendation  that  some  of  the  more 
enterprising  of  our  planters  should  commence  a 
series  of  exseriments  on  the  making  up  of  fine 
teas  into  brick  shape.  We  may  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  a cake  of  tea  dust,  which  was  made  up  some 
months  ago  for  us  by  a friend,  was  tried  in  the 
cup  last  week,  after  the  cake  had  been  exposed  during 
that  long  interval  and  we  found  the  flavour  still 
good,  and  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  unimpaired. 
J-his  fact,  as  far  as  it  goes,  confirms  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  eminent  firm  of  brokers  who 
have  been  preparing  pressed  tea  for  Central 
Africa,  and  adds  an  encouragement  to  the  futher 
prosecution  of  what  we  hope  may  prove  a safe- 
guard as  well  as  an  economy  in  the  production 
of  our  staple. — Local  “ Independent.” 


A Block  in  the  Gkocnd-Nut  TRirnc  at  Pon. 
DICHERRY,— It  is  estimated  that  there  are  upwards 
of  COU.bOO  bags  of  ground-nuts  at  present  stored 
in  Poudioherry  waiting  shipment.  This  at  35,000 
per  lead,  represents  17  full  cargoes.  One  steamer 
only  is  loading  and  about  ten  others  are  being 
engaged,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  arrivals  continue 
as_  heavy_  as  ever  averaging  about  10,000  bags 
daily,  which  alone  will  require  two  steamers  weekly, 
The  town  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  kernels 
and  storage  accommodation  is  wellnigh  exhausted. 
The  12  new  export  sheds  and  the  two  large  naval 
coal  gndowns,  which  are  now  being  used  for  the 
first  time,  are  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the 
increased  traffic  of  the  current  season  including 
the  accommodation  of  former  years.  To  clear  oft' 
the  accumulated  stocks  will  severely  test  the  ship- 
ping  facilities  of  the  port.  The  roads  throughout 
the  station  are  in  an  e.xecrable  state,  and  with 
the  constant  heavy  wheel  traffic  passing  over  them 
there  is  no  opportunity  allorded  for  making  proper 
•repairs. — fl/.  Mail, 
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SALT  FOE  THE  GAEDEN. 

Hapwtale,  21st  March. 
To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Ceylon  Examiner. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  read  JB's  excellent  letter  on  salt 
for  Agricult-ural  purposes,  I would  take  the  liberty 
to  pen  a few  lines  on  what  has  recently  fallen  with- 
in the  scope  of  my  experience. 

The  plants  in  my  garden  here  were  subject  to  at- 
tacks from  insects  under  ground.  The  worst  among 
them  were  a kind  of  red  termites  or  ants.  I tried 
ashes  and  lime  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  with  little 
success.  I then  used  Kerosine  Oil  mixed  with  water 
in  the  proportion  of  a wine  glassful  of  the  oil  to  a 
gallon  of  water  with  partial  success,  but  not  without 
injuring  the  plants  more  or  less.  Next  I had  re- 
course to  salt,  which  had  the  desired  effect — and 
more.  For  by  its  application  I found  that  not  only 
were  the  plants  free  from  the  pest,  )3ut  those  to  which 
it  was  applied  thrived  better  than  plants  of  the ' same 
kind  whichwere  not  attacked  by  theinsects,  and  there- 
fore had  no  salt  applied  to  them.  The  salt  thus  helped 
to  bring  on  a healthy  growth, and  the  v egetables  treated 
with  it  w'ere  better  relished  on  the  table.  I believe  this 
is  a proof  of  the  disirability  of  the  use  of  salt  in  the 
vegetable  garden,  especially  on  these  interior  hills, 
where  there  is  little  chance  of  any  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  salt  being  deposited  on  the  land  by  saline 
spray  carried  by  winds  from  the  sea. 

Besides  serving  the  gardener  as  an  insecticide 
and  manure,  salt  is  useful  to  him  as  a hygro- 
scope;  i,  e,  it  helps  the  soil  to  take  and  retain 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere, — an  effect  that  will 
not  be  lightly  valued  in  seasons  of  drought.  I 
intend  continuing  my  experiments  with  salt  in 
the  garden,  and  hope  to  let  your  readers  know 
the  results  in  course  of  time.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  I cannot  help  stating  that  the  use  of 
salt  for  the  above-noticed  and  other  purposes  in 
Agriculture  show  the  desirability  of  placing  it 
within  easier  reach  of  the  agriculturist  as  regards 
the  price. — Yours  truly,  B.  T.  H. 

« 

The  Ceylon  Explorers  of  the  Upper 
Amazon. — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  in  error  in  describing  both  the 
Land  Commissioners  selected  by  Sir  Alfred  Dent, 
as  “retired”  Ceylon  planters.  Mr.  Sinclair  is 
rightly  so  designated  (though  he  still  holds  soma 
property  in  Ceylon) ; but  not  Mr.  A.  Boss  who  besides 
holding  ex'  ensi VP  iatcrests  out  here,  had  by  no  means, 
given  up  the  idea  of  returning  to  work  when  he 
went  home  for  health  three  years  ago,  and  left 
his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Munton  of  Kandy. 
Mr.  Boss’s  places  in  Ceylon  we  are  glad  to  learn, 
are  all  doing  well,  and  doubtless  after  his  trip  to 
Peru,  he  will  return  for  another  spell  of  work  here 
and  he  will  be  heartily  welcomed. 

The  High-priced  Ceylon  Tha. — “ (Edipus  ” 

writing  to  the  Melbourne  Lender  says  ; — 

A parcel  of  Ceylon  tea  has  been  sold  by  auction 
in  Loudon  at  the  outrageous  price  of  87s  per  lb.,  and 
has  been  resold  for  IIOl  Not  even  a s.ample  is  now 
to  b.'  bad  at  any  price  as  it  has  been  put  into  glass 
cases  for  exhibition  at  the  retail  sh' ps  of  the  purchas- 
ing company.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  gross  weight 
of  thn  parcel,  nor  is  there  any  testimony  as  to  the 
fUvor'.  of  the  article,  so  that,  after  all,  it  may  bo  that 
a cup  of  ti  a made  from  the  ordinary  sort  at  2i  a 
lb.  rnay  be  intrinsically  as  good  as  that  wbichwould 
cost  2.S  a Clip.  It  is  a thing  to  he  looked,  at  perhaps 
little  more.  The  f rower.s  will,  liowever,  be  stimulated 
to  producethe  artioe!  in  such  in- rchantable  quantities 
ns  may  enable  tea  drinkers  to  indulge  in  its  consum- 
ptimi.  It  is  related  of  Iloby,  the  bootmaker,  that  when 
in  Paris  he  was  fascinated  by  the  appi  arauce  of  a 
single  boot  disijlayod  m a sliop  window,  and  ho 
resolved  to  pun  hnso  it.  Ho  inqiiii  il  its  price,  and 
ri  (OMved  for  answer— ‘‘ Ah  no  ! I cannot  sell  that 
boot,  beciiiMoI  iiiado  i in  one  moment  of  onthusia.sm.” 
Perhaps  the  Ceylon  tea  grower  may  be  in  a Bimilar 
position. 


Ten  Millions — rather  than  on6’  million — of 
acres  of  land  ia  the  limit  Sir  Alfred  Dent’s 
Syndicate  are  empowered  to  take  up  in  Eastern 
Peru  1 

A New  Method  of  Building  Wells. — Mr.  Gunga 
Bam,  Executive  Engineer,  Lahore,  has  invented  al 
new  and  cheap  method  for  building  wells,  for  which 
the  has  taken  out  a patent.  Tha  secret  of  the 
invention  lies  in  the  use  of  specially  moulded 
dovetailed  brick,  with  which  no  mortar  is  required, 
and  the  bricks  can  easily  be  fitted  and  locked  by 
unskilled  labour.  The  wells  would  be  both  cheaper 
and  stronger  than  those  built  in  the  ordinary  way. 
— Indian  Engineer. 

P’uEL  FOR  TEA. — It  greatly  suggested  me  to 
hear  the  other  day  from  one  of  the  leaning  men  con- 
nected with  Ceylon  planting  Companies  that  for  the 
fuel  used  upon  one  of  their  estates  he  was  paying  £4  a 
ton ! This  instance  is,  of  course,  an  isolated  one. 
The  estate  has  no  fuel  reserve,  nor  is  it  situated  so  as 
to  obtain  a supply  of  timber  fuel  from  neighbouring 
sources.  The  consequence  is  the  whole  of  its 
curing  operation  are  dependent  upon  English  coal, 
and  the  price  of  this  delivered  upon  the  estate 
is  said  to  be  that  above  given.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  when  such  instances  become 
multiplied  ? It  must  surely  be  a crushing  thing 
to  have  to  pay  such  a price  considering  how  large 
a consumption  of  fuel  is  needed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  tea.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  us  the 
prop  rtiouate  va’ue  of  wood  and  coal  in  such 
opri’dtions?  For  burning  in  loeom  dives  the  standard 
of  relative  values  is — if  my  mi  mory  serves  me 
rightly  — about  to  1,  but  this  data  might  not 

hold  in  the  furnace  of  a tea-drier.  Any  way,  I 
realise  from  the  information  given  to  me  how  serious 
a question  your  fuel  supply  must  be  to  you.  You 
will  really  have  to  fall  back  ere  long  on  some 
such  proposal  as  you  yourselves  made  some  years 
back,  to  have  wire-rope  tramways  from  the  forests 
of  the  lowcountry  to  serve  groups  of  cuhtiguous 
estates. — London  Cor, 

Colonial  Windfalls. — Great  Hritain — says 
the  Spectator — is  not  quite  so  fortunate  as  the  United 
States,  wuere  every  year  they  discover  a mountain 
of  cinnabar,  or  an  oil-well  yielding  bnlf-a-million 
gallons  a day,  or  a silver  mine  which  seems 
inexhaustible,— but  still,  we  have  our  windfalls  too. 
The  new  silver-mines  in  Australia  are  said  to  be 
of  unsurpassed  richness  ; Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes  telegraphs 
about  new  gold-reef  in  Maehonaland  about  once  a 
week;  Canada  has  just  discovered  a vast  deposit  of 
silicious  sand,  which  should  enable  her  to  make 
bottles  for  the  American  continent ; Ceylon  finds  that 
her  cocoa  fetches  double  prices; — [strange  the  editor 
did  not  think  as  well  of  our  tea  the  finest  in  the 
world,  our  pearl  fishery  and  mines  of,  plumbago 
and  precious  stones.  —Ed.  2’.  A .]  —and  now  it  is  reported 
that  diamoud-mines  have  been  discovered  in  British 
Guiana,  which,  according  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
will  be  “a  new  and  unrivalled  source  of  prosperity 
for  the  Colony.”  As  no  increase  of  supply  appears 
to  glut  the  desire  for  the  bright  little  stones,  that 
prophecy  may  prove  correct.  We  hope  it  will,  for 
of  all  the  Colonies  British  Guiana  most  sadly 
wanted  a fillip,  and  the  presence  of  capital  sufficient 
to  tempt  the  Colonists  into  publio  works.  Curious 
it  Ealeigh's  dream  should  come  true  at  last,  and 
a city  of  fabulous  wealth  arise  in  British  Guiana! 
We  hope  the  Colonists  will  have  poetry  enough 
in  their  composition  to  name  the  capital  of  the 
new  diamond-fields  Manoa.  Mr.  Ehodes  would, 
and  ho  will  be  hardly  able  to  keep  his  fingers  out 
of  that  pie. 
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WHITE  WAX  IN  CHINA. 

The  native  candles  of  the  north  are  made  of 
sheep’s  tallow  but  those  of  the  central  provinces 
ate  partly  manufactured  from  bean  oil  which  is 
able  to  be  utilised  for  this  purpose  by  the  addition 
of  white  insect  wax  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one-eighth.  Where  bean  oil  cannot  easily  beprocured 
the  seeds  of  StilUnf/ia  sebifera  are  employed.  This 
tree  grows  most  extensively  in  the  south.  A piuul 
of  its  seeds  yields  twenty  or  thirty  catties  of 
tallow,  aud  when  this  has  been  pressed  out,  sub- 
sequent grinding  and  steaming  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  oil  culled  clving  yu  out  of  the 
albumen.  Insect-made  white  wax  is  added  in  the 
proportion  of  three  catties  to  a hundred  catties 
of  the  tallow.  It  is  the  wax  which  gives  it  suliieient 
consistency  to  remain  thoroughly  congealed  in 
ordinary  temperatures.  Erom  Hankow  in  1889 
about  120,000  piculs  of  the  tallow  of  the  tallow 
tree  were  exported  and  of  this  quantity  nearly 
half  found  its  way  to  Shanghai  in  the  same  year. 
An  enormous  quantity  of  candles  are  made  in 
Shanghai  and  its  vicinity  and  the  pressing  out  of 
bean  oil  for  the  manufacture  employs  a largo 
number  of  water  buHaloes.  The  old  industry  is 
that  which  has  for  many  ages  made  use  of  the 
tallow  tree  product.  The  new  has  grown  out  of 
the  Newchwang  trade  which  supplies  Shanghai 
with  beans.  The  vast  industry  which  is  an  essential 
to  the  use  of  the  vegetable  tallow,  began,  we  are 
told  about  six  centuries  ago.  Till  recently  we 
knew  generally  that  the  wax  is  made  at  Luchou 
Fii,  in  Anhui,  at  Kiahing  in  Chekiang,  at  Hinghua 
Fu  in  Fukien,  as  well  as  in  Hunan,  in  Kweiehou, 
in  Yunnan  and  Szechu.n.  But  the  processes  were 
never  fully  described  and  there  was  a need  for 
fuller  information.  That  want  has  been  recently 
supplied  by  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hosie 
of  the  British  Consular  service  in  Szechuan.  The 
tree  on  which  the  insects  produce  the  wax  is  an 
inhabitant  of  a different  part  of  the  country  from 
that  which  produces  the  insects.  Chinese  ingenuity 
brings  the  insects  from  their  birthplace  to  their 
new  home  many  miles  away  and  sets  them  to  the 
work  of  wax-making.  It  is  this  curious  history 
which  Mr.  Hosie  has  been  the  first  thoroughly  to 
investigate. 

The  white  wax  insect  was  frequently  referred 
to  in  old  works  on  China.  One  object  of  Mr. 
Hosie’s  recent  journey  to  the  Chieuchang  valley 
near  Mount  Omi  was  to  procure  from  the  tree  on 
which  the  insect  lives  specimens  of  the  foliage 
aud  flowers,  for  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  These  he 
procured  and  Bpeoimens  of  the  living  tree  with  the 
inorusted  white  wax  on  it  as  well  as  samples  of 
the  latter  as  it  appears  in  commerce  and  of  the 
Chinese  candles  made  from  it.  The  said  valley 
is  5,01)0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  is  the 
great  breeding  ground  of  the  insect.  The  tree  is 
an  evergreen  with  the  leaves  springing  in  pairs 
from  the  brauobes,  very  thick,  dark  green,  glossy, 
ovate  and  pointed.  In  May  and  June  it  bears 
clusters  of  white  flowers ; succeeded  by  fruit  of  a 
dark  purple  colour.  The  Kew  authorities  now  say 
it  is  the  ligustniiii  lucidum  or  large-leaved  privet. 
Ill  March  Mr,  Hosie  saw  on  the  tives  certain 
brown  pea-shaped  exorescenoes  attached  to  the  bark 
of  the  boughs  aud  twigs.  Opening  some  larger 
ones  they  presentei  either  a whitey  brown  pulpy 
mass,  or  a crowd  of  minute  insects  looking  like 
flour.  Their  movements  were  just  perceptible  to 
the  naked  eye.  From  two  to  ihreo  mouths  later 
they  become  brown  creatures  with  six  legs  aud  a 
pair  of  antenmu.  These  are  the  white  wax  insect 
or  cocewi pda.  There  is  a beetle  which  is  a parasite 
on  the  coccus.  It  is  a species  of  bracijtarsus.  It 
is  found  in  many  of  the  exerosoenoes  above  ineu- 
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tioaed  and  burrows  in  the  inner  lining  of  the  scale 
which  seems  to  bo  its  food.  When  a scale  is 

plucked  from  the  tree  cocci  escape  by  the 
hole  which  is  made.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Kiating 
that  insect  white  wax  is  produced.  This  city  is 
200  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  Chienobang 
valley.  The  scales  are  gathered  in  the  valley  and 
made  up  into  paper  packets  of  about  sixteen  ounces 
each.  Sixty  of  such  packets  make  a load  and 
they  are  conveyed  by  porters  from  the  valley  to 
Kiating  in  the  night  time.  If  carried  by  day  the 
insect^  would  develop  and  escape  from  the  scales. 
As  it  is,  an  ounce  is  lost  in  transit.  A pound  of 
scales  in  good  years  is  sold  for  half  a crown.  In 
bad  years  it  is  worth  twice  this  amount.  In  favour- 
able years  a pound  of  scales  produces  four  or  five 
pounds  of  wax.  In  the  plain  round  Kiating  very 
many  plots  of  ground  are  seen  edged  with  slumps 
from  three  or  four  to  twelve  feet  high  with  numerous 
sprouta  growing  from  their  gnarled  heads,  as  on 
pollard  willows  in  our  own  country.  The  tree  is 
probably  Fraxinus  Chinensis,  a kind  of  ash.  The 
leaves  spring  m pairs  from  the  branches  and  are 
light  green,  ovat’,  pointel,  serrate  and  deciduous 
On  the  arrival  of  the  scales  in  May  they  are 
made  up  in  small  packets  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
saalcs  which  are  enclosed  in  a leaf  of  the  wood 
oil  tree,  ilioe  straw  is  used  to  suspend  the  packet 
under  the  branches  of  the  ash  or  wax  tree. 
Rough  holes  are  drilled  in  the  leaf  with  a blunt 
needle  so  that  the  inseets  may  find  their  way  to 
the  branches  through  the  openings.  The  insects 
creep  rapidly  up  to  the  leaves  where  they  nestle 
for  thirteen  days.  They  then  desoend  to  the 
branches  and  twigs  and  take  up  a position 
on  ihem.  The  females  then  begin  to  de- 
velop scales  on  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and 
the  males  to  excrete  the  substance  known  as  white 
wax.  It  first  appears  as  an  undercoating  on  the 
side  of  the  boughs  and  twigs,  looking  like  snow. 
It  spreads  gradually  till  in  three  months  it  is  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  In  a hundred  days  the 
deposit  is  complete  and  the  branches  are  lopped  off. 
The  wax  is  removed  chiefly  by  hand  and  is  placed  in 
an  iron  pot  of  boiling  water.  The  wax  on  rising 
to  the  surface  is  skimmed  off,  and  deposited  in  a 
round  mould.  This  is  the  white  wax  of  commerce, 
it  is  used  to  coat  the  exterior  of  animal  and 
vegetable  tallow  candles  and  to  give  greater  con- 
sistency to  the  tallow.  It  is  also  used  to  size 
paper  and  cotton  goods,  to  icapart  a gloss  to  silk  and 
as  a furniture  polish.  From  Hankow  eaoh  year  at 
present  about  16,000  piculs  of  white  insect  wax  are 
exported  in  a year,  and  the  main  portion  of  it 
finds  its  way  to  that  port  from  Szechuan.  Chinkiang 
absorbs  1,000  piculs,  and  Shanghai  14,000  piculs. 
At  Shanghai  one  half  is  for  home  use  and  the 
other  half  to  distribute  again  to  other  ports. 
Tientsin  requires  1,000  piculs,  and  Canton  and 
Swatow  a thousand  piculs  each.  Thus  it  appears 
that  while  Szechuan  is  not  the  only  producing 
centre  of  insect  white  wax  it  produces  enough  to 
furnish  the  most  distant  cities  with  the  means  to 
make  a sufficient  number  of  candles  to  maintain 
the  temple  worship  as  well  as  to  enable  the  people 
everywhere  to  equip  their  lanterns  for  walking  in 
the  evening,  and  aid  in  night  illumination  generally. 
— xY.-C'.  Herald. 


NOTES  ON  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

Bv  Dn.  .J.  E,  Taylou,  F.L.S.,  P’.G.S.,  Ac.,  Editoi; 
or  SoiEN’CE  Gossip." 

A year  or  two  ago  1 drew  attention  in  one  of  iny 
letters  to  the  discovery  that  the  process  of  tauuiug 
could  be  acoeh  rated  by  oUctrical  currents.  Tbis  has 
now  passed  into  the  lagiou  of  commercial  outarprisa 
aud  is  likely  to  be  bigbly  successful.  Unlortuuately, 
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for  the  cli-coverers,  however,  the  patent  was  not  tahen 
out  simultiuieonsly  in  different  countries,  and  to  a low- 
suit  IS  the  result. 

The  two  bard-working  French  ehcmiftp,  Messieurs 
Berthelot  and  Andre,  bave  read  a jjaper  before  the 
Paris  Academy  on  the  presence  and  iuliuence  of 
sulphur  in  vegetation.  This  paper  is  the  result  of  a 
series  of  expeiiraents,  all  of  which  indicate,  among 
other  things,  that  the  proportion  of  su'phur  increns-s 
in  plants  up  to  the  time  of  their  flowering,  after  which 
it  decreases. 

One  of  the  most  retrarkable  orders  of  flowering  plants 
in  the  world  is  the  Podostemacse,  confined  to  South 
America,  and  especially  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  British 
Guiana.  These  plams  grows  on  the  submerged  rocks 
in  the  falls  and  rocky  beds  of  the  rivers,  where  they  | 
break  out  into  dense  and  beautiful  sheets  of  pink 
blossoms  when  the  wafers  subside  during  the  dry 
seasons.  The  order  comprises  several  gene-'a  and  many 
species.  The  plants  adhere  to  the  rocks  like  sea-weeds 
by  a disc-like  base  of  the  slem,  which  bolds  them 
with  such  tenacity  during  the  stress  and  strain  of 
the  rushing  waters  that  iu  removing  them  by  main 
force  a portion  of  the  rock  is  oiten  carried  away 
with  the  plant.  During  a greater  part  of  the  year 
the  plants  are  submerged,  and  they  then  float  like 
sea- weeds  do  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  take 
advantage  of  the  dry  seasons  to  flower  and  fruit. 
Dr.  Goebel  has  been  specially  studying  this  remark- 
able group  of  flowering  plants,  and  will  shortly  publish 
his  researches. — Australasian. 

— 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  DAY. 

BY  A B.  Sc. 

The  amount  of  agricultural  experimenting  carried 
on  in  the  United  Slates  is  really  surpns  ng,  and  if  the 
American  farmers  are  intelligent  enough _ to  take 
systematic  advantage  of  it  great  mitiocal  .-aving  ought 
to  result.  As  samples  of  the  sort  of  work  being  done 
a couple  cf  recert  investigations  may  te  described. 
The  rearing  cf  pigs  is  more  largely  undertaken  in 
parts  of  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  count:  y 
in  the  world,  and  the  problem  with  farmers  has  been 
how  best  to  fatten  pigs  at  the  cheapest  rate.  Maize- 
meal  has  been  a favorite  teed,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  after  a certain  point  pigs  cease  to  gain 
weight  on  maizemeal,  although  they  can  still  put  on 
a good  deal  more  flesh  on  richer  and  more  expensive 
diet.  It  had  been  mticod  that  ihe  bones  of  hogs 
fed  oil  maizemeal  were  smaller  and  weaker  than  usual, 
and  it  was  inferred  ibat  probably  the  maiz' meil-fed 
hog  put  on  as  much  flesh  as  his  bones  would  carry, 
and  that  ifonly  enough  bone-making  food  were  supplied 
the  fattening  on  maizemeal  could  be  carried  much 
farther.  Farmers  had  tried  mixing  wood  ashes  in  the 
maizemeal  with  some  success.  At  this  stage  the 
Agricultural  Staliou  of  tlie  University  of  AYisconsin 
took  up  the  enquiry  ; it  was  proved  fi;st  by  breaking 
tests  that  the  bones  of  maize-fed  hogs  were  much 
weaker  than  they  ought  to  he,  aud  meanwhile  several 
lots  of  hogs  were  reared  on  different  diets,  some  on 
maize,  some  on  maizo  and  wood  ashes,  aud  si'me  on 
maize  wood  ashes  and  bone  meal  or  ground  bones. 
The  uce  of  bonemeal  reduced  the  cost  of  putting 
1(10  lb.  weight  into  a hog  by  28  per  cent.  It  is  evident 
how  important  .such  a result  must  be  to  thousands  of 
farmers  in  the  United  States,  who  for  years  have 
practically  been  watthig  a quarter  of  the  feed  given 
to  pigB. 

At  another  experimental  farming  station  a senes  of 
1 rials  wore  made  as  to  whether  it  could  ho  mado  lo 
jmy  to  plant  special  fields  of  hoiiey--h(!ariiig  llower.s 
for  bees.  The  conditions  iiro  hard  lo  lali.sfy,  the  plants 
must  ho  mch  as  will  grow  in  wosto  ground  that 
cannot  he  i/ut  to  better  uses,  the  seed  must  bo  easy 
to  gather,  and  easy  to  sow,  ned  tlicplnnts  bavdy.  Three 
jdants  of  most  promisowero  tried,  hutthc  results  were 
pretty  clear  that  so  far  as  these  experiments  went  it 
eonid  not  ho  made  to  pay  to  grow  feed  for  boos. 
How'iver,  the  thing  is  to  bo  still  further  tried  in  the 
iuUiroBta  cf  the  many  scienlifio  beekeepers  who  are 


kept  anxious  by  the  strange  fluctuations  in  the  honey 
yield  cf  wild  flowers. — Adelaide  Ohseiver. 

Manufacture  of  Salt  in  China.— In  tCbina,  salt 
which  is  a government  monopoly,  is  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  cf  the  brine  wells  which 
abound  in  certain  district.s  < f Sz-chuen.  The  wells  are 
found  about  175  miles  from  Chung-king,  on  the  bank 
of  an  affluent  of  the  Yang-tze  R ver,  near  the  flourish- 
ing city  of  Tzu-lin-tsin.  The  manufacture  of  salt, 
which  ba.s  been  carried  on  here  for  sixteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  years,  is  conducted  somewhat  as 
follows,  according  to  a recent  Consular  Report:  By 
means  of  a rnde  iron  drill,  holes  C inches  in  diameter 
and  varying  from  a few  score  of  feet  to  5,000  or 
6,000  feet  in  depth  are  bored  iu  the  rock.  The  boring 
sometimes  lasts  for  forty  years  before  brine  is  reached, 
aud  is  carried  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
When  brine  is  finally  found  it  is  diawn  up  by  bullocks 
in  long  bamboo  tubes  by  means  of  a rope  working 
over  a huge  chum.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  wells 
natural-ges  wells  ere  al-o  found,  from  which  gas  is 
supplied  to  evaporate  the  brine  in  large  iron  c aldrons 
leaving  the  puce  salt  as  a deposit.  The  product  of 
salt  in  the  district  is  enormous.  There  are  twenty - 
four  gas  wells  and  about  a thousand  brine  we  is  now 
in  operation,  producing  amni’illy  2(X),O0fl  tons  of  salt, 
valued  at  S5,000,000. — Engineering  and  Mining  Journal. 

Barometric  Plants. — The  Petit  Traite  de  Meteoro- 
logie  Agricole,  by  Mr.  Cana,  contains  a list  of  prognoitics 
apropos  of  the  a.spect”  that  cerlain  plants  present 
according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  following 
are  a few  examples: — If  the  head  of  the  gith  (Nigalla 
sativa)  droops,  it  will  be  warm ; if  the  head  of  the 
same  plant  stands  upright,  it  wi.l  be  cool ; if  the  stalks 
cf  clover  and  ether  leguminous  plants  stand  upright, 
there  will  be  rain ; if  the  leaf  of  the  wood  sorrel 
turns  up,  it  is  a sign  of  a storm  ; if  the  leaf  of  the 
whitlow  grass  slowly  bends  up,  there  will  he  a storm; 
if  the  flower  of  the  convoivolns  closes,  it  will  rain;  it 
the  flower  cf  the  irimpernel  closes,  it  will  rain;  if  the 
flower  of  the  hibiscus  closes,  it  will  rain ; if  the  flower 
of  the  sorrel  opens  it  will  be  fine  weaUier;  if  theflower 
of  the  same  plant  closes,  it  will  rain;  it  the  flowers  of 
oarline  thistle  close,  there  will  he  a storm  ; if  the  flower 
of  the  Rtiuoe  expands,  it  will  rain;  if  the  flower  of 
the  small  bindweed  closes,  look  out  fir  rain;  if  the 
flower  of  the  pitcher  plant  turns  upside  down,  it  will 
rain;  hut,  if  it  stands  ere ct,  it  wilt  be  fine  weather; 
if  the  flower  cf  the  ciuquefoil  expands,  there  will  be 
rain ; but,  if  it  closes,  the  weather  will  be  fair  ; if  the 
flowers  of  the  African  marigold  close,  it  will  rain  ; if 
the  scales  of  the  tea.sel  become  close  pressed  against 
each  other,  it  will  rain. — Melbourne  Leader, 



SWEET-SCENTED  FLOWERS. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  old-fashioned  gardens 
used  lo  he  the  number  of  sweet-scented,  flowering  and 
other  plants  they  contained,  and  the  fragrant  atmos- 
phere they  consequently  afforded  at  almost  ail  seasons 
of  the  year.  IVe  have  few  if  any  roses  so  sweet  as 
the  old  cabbage,  monthly,  and  other  varieties,  and 
wall-flowers  or  gilly-flowers,  stocks,  violets,  carnations, 
lilies,  lilacs,  and  a score  of  others,  as  well  as  Sweetbriar, 
and  other,  frag  rant  foliaged  plants,  were  among  the  chief 
occupants,  and  always  held  an  honoured  place.  We 
have  greatly  the  extended  list  of  subjects  to  choose  from 
in  these  days,  but  though  our  gardens  may  he  gayer 
than  of  old,  Urey  are  decidedly  not  so  sweet. 

Roses,  are  favourites  everywhere.  For  fragrance  the 
old  cabbage  rose  is  unequalled  ; then  come  the  monthly 
Maiden’s  Bluth,  aud  many  old-fashioned  sorts : the 
more  modern  tea-scented  varieties,  and  General 
Jacqueminot,  La  France,  Bessie  Johnson,  and 
otlurs  among  the  hybrid-perpetuals ; Celine  Foresticr 
(Noisette)  is  also  very  sweet. 

Wallflowers  are  simply  delicious,  and  a favourite 
flower  on  aoconnt  of  their  perfume  alone.  The  single 
dark  crimson  variety  is  the  most  fragrant,  though  all 
possess  a more  or  less  pronounced  scent.  Old  plants 
may  often  be  seen  in  gardens,  but  the  best  way  to 
have  good  wallflowers  is  to  treat  them  as  bieeniala 
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ani  sow  seed  'j^gi-y  year  iu  April  or  May  for  thenext 
year  s flow  ^ring. 

Violet  though  not  so  showy,  are  even  more  sweetly 
pertiur^g^^  if  possible.  To  keep  the  pUuts  in  good 
‘^°‘’'^jition  the  host  of  the  rooted  runners  should  be 
^'elected  and  pltiiited  in  deep  and  rich  ground  annually 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  gives  verv  little  trouble; 
if  once  established  in  a bod  of  rich  loamy  soil,  nnda 
rather  shady  situation,  they  wdl  remain  in  condition 
for  several  years,  and  pr.  duce  an  abundan  e of 
fragrant  blossoms  annually.  Among  the  so-called 

Bedding  out  Plants  there  are  comparatively  few 
fragrant  subjects,  though  the  heliotrope,  or  cherry  pie 
is  unsurpassed  for  distinct  aud  delightful  perfume. 
Most  verbenas  are  more  or  less  fragrant,  also  double 
petunias  and  some  of  the  single  ones,  the  whiteflowered 
kinds  in  particular,  but  those  are  about  all. 

Annuals  are  rich  in  sweetly-scented  subjects. 
Stocks  are  iudispensable  where  fragrant  flowers  are 
valued  and  migiionettp,  sweet  pea?,  and  the  night- 
scented  stock  (Matthiola  bicornis)  should  be  found 
in  every  garden. 

Nicotiana  AiTiNia. — The  sweet  white-flowerel  to- 
bacco plaut  forms  a valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  fra- 
grant plants.  It  is  really  a perennial  and  very  n arly 
hard}',  but  is,  best  treated  as  a half-hardy  annual, 
seed  being  sown  in  heat  early  in  the  spiiog,  and  the 
plants  set  out  in  May  or  June.  Then  the  charming 
old  whi'e  or 

BIadonna  Lily  (L,  Camlidum)  and  many  others  are 
exquisitely  perfumed,  aud  caudj  tufts,  soabions,  aud  a 
score  of  ctbers  are  all  worthy  of  place. — &'■  I.  Observer. 

[Meant  for  Britain,  but  applicable  largely  to  our 
Oeylon  mountain  region.  — Ed  T.  A.] 

^ — 

CEYLON  TEA  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

We  are  very  pleased  lo  receive  a letter  from 
“ the  gentleman  in  Colombo  ” to  whom  Mr.  Foulkes 
referred  (page  858)  as  so  long  generously  supporting 
him,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  he  is  prepared 
to  continue  to  send  consignments  of  tea. 
This  continuance  of  business  tvill  be  on  certain 
terms  which  will  no  doubt  be  readily  accepted. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Foulkea’  Colombo 
supporter  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble 
Mr.  Mackenzie  and  any  other  planters  for  a 
guarantee,  nor  the  Tea  Fund  for  tea.  We 
are  very  satisfied  indeed  to  have  such  good  news 
of  Mr,  Foulkes  being  able  to  continue  his  tea 
business  without  intermission.  We  were  jnst  about 
to  look  up  a letter  of  a year  ago  in  which  the 
‘ senior  editor  ’ on  his  way  back  from  Melbourne 
gave  testimony  to  the  good  work  done  by  Mr. 
Foulkes ; but  now  neither  this  nor  the  appeal  to 
the  Tea  Fund  Committee  will  be  necessary.  Al- 
hough  not  at  liberty  to  publish  the  name  of 
tliQ  writer  nor  his  letter  in  full,  we  think  we  may 
quote  one  passage  to  show  how  Mr.  Foulkes  is 
trusted  : — 

“ With  reference  to  your  article  in  last  evening’s 
paper  headed  “ Oeylon  Tea  in  Australia,”  I can  cou- 
lirmi  all  that  Mr.  Foulkes  says  in  bis  letter  as  I am 
the  gentleman  to  whom  be  refers  as  being  indebted 
to  in  the  sum  of  £200.  For  some  years  past  I have 
been  sending  BIr.  Fou  ke?  consignments  of  tea, 
with  the  result  that  tte  good  qualities  of  pure 
Ceylon  tea  bavo  been  prominently  brought  to  the 
notice  of  miiiy,  who  but  for  his  intervention 
would  probably  never  have  tasted  the  pure  article, 
but  I regret  to  say  the  pecuniary  returns  both  to 
himsolf  and  mo  bavo  been  anything  but  encouraging. 

I have  been  most  anxious  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
assist  Mr.  Foulkes  in  bis  arduous  campaign,  and  am 
still  willing  to  do  so  ; in  fact  I wrote  to  BIr.  Foulkes 
a short  time  ago  to  the  etieefc  that  I would  continue 
to  send  him  cmisiguments  on  certain  terms  which  bo 
himself  proposed  to  me;  this  being  the  case,  I do 
not  think  tlioro  is  any  necessity  for  the  matter  being 
taken  up  by  the  Tea  Fund  Committee,  nor  is  there 
any  necessity  for  tho  further  advances  being  made  by 
mo,  to  bo  guaranteed  cither  by  that  body  or  imlivi- 


dual  gentleman,  as  I am  quite  satisfied  that  BIr. 
Foulkes  will  do  bis  very  utmost  not  only  to  push  the 
sale  of  pure  Ceylon  Tea  but  ta  repay  me  the  sums 
I have  already  advauoed  him  for  this  purpose. 

♦ 

AN  INSECT  COLONY. 

Probably  Southern  California  counties  contain  at 
present  no  happier  man  than  A.  Scott  Obapman— that 
is,  judging  happiness  from  a horticultural  standpoint. 
Mr.  Chapman  has  many  friends  in  this  end  of  the 
State  who  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  no  longer  are 
his  feelings  as  blue  as  are  the  famed  skies  about  his 
sunny  San  (rabriel  homo.  A few  years  ago  Mr.  Chap- 
man,  who  is  an  alumnus  of  Berkeley  and  for  a time 
was  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  was 
widely  known  as  a very  successful  orange-grower.  Ho 
went  into  tho  business  energetically  aud  systematically 
and  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  contained  no  prettier 
groves  than  be  could  show  on  his  thirty  acres.  Then 
along  came  tho  Icerija  Purchasi,  which  being  interpre- 
ted means  that  tho  cottony  cushion-scale  entered  the 
pretty  groves  and  ravaged  those  thirty  acres  like  tho 
tree  Dooters  the  best  has  always  been.  Mr.  Chapman 
worked  his  grove,  but  the  scale  worked  harder,  as  it 
had  done  in  many  other  of  the  choice  sections  of  the 
orange-producing  rfgion,  aud  the  result  was  the  scale 
triumphed.  No  wond'.r  the  owner  became  blue  and 
despondent.  Down  dropped  the  product  of  the  grove 
to  (500  boxes,  instead  of  Uvics  6,000  which  it  had  been 
producing.  But  this  season,  in  February  and  March 
next,  Mr.  Chapman  figures,  in  a letter  just  received 
by  a friend  hero,  those  same  trees  will  yield  fully 
10,000  boxis.  That  is  why  he  is  now  feeling  bright 
aud  happy.  The  Vedulia  CarJiiicdis,  the  Australian 
parasite  that  feeds  on  the  scale,  his  worked  this  bene- 
licence.  Tho  rnvagiug  scale  has  practically  disap- 
peared fiom  tho  entire  grove.  The  example  is  oniy 
one  of  many  similar  cases  among  tlie  Southern  Cali- 
fornia groves. — S.  F.  Bidletin. 

^ - — 

RICE— EICE  MEAL. 

Rice. — The  British  working  man  fancies  that  rice 
is  a dear  article.  He  does  not  reflect  that  when  he 
buys  4 lb.  of  potatoes  he  gets  3 lb.  of  water  and 
only  1 lb.  of  food,  and  that  1 lb.  of  rice  contains 

times  as  much  food  as  1 lb.  of  ijotatoes,  as  may 
be  seen  from  their  analyses : — 

Water.  Flesh  Formers.  Slarch.  Total  Food 

Rice  13  . . G.5  . , 80.0  . . 86.5 

Potatoes  75  . . 1.4  , . 22.6  , . 24.0 

Taking  into  account  tho  lo.ss  in  peeling  the  potatoes, 

1 lb.  of  rice  la  clearly  worth  4J  lb.  of  the  latter  article, 
besides  which,  rice  in  boiling  absorbs  three  times  its 
weight  of  water,  hence  1 lb,  of  rice,  costing  Ijd,  when 
boiled  exceeds  in  weight,  bulk,  and  food  value,  4 lb. 
of  boiled  potatoes,  costing  3d. 

Rice  BIeal. — Now  wo  come  to  rice  meal,  which  is 
composed  of  the  outer  skin  of  the  rce  grain,  together 
with  tho  “ heavy  effal  ” that  is  ground  flue  and  mixed 
into  it.  The  small  proportion  of  husk  that  the  heavy 
offul  contains  would  not  pay  to  separate;  it  does  not 
materially  lower  the  quality  of  the  meal,  and  permits 
it  to  be  sold  somowhut  cheaper.  “ Superfine  meal,” 
quite  free  from  husk,  can  be  obtained  by  those  who  want 
it  at  a higher  price,  but  tho  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the 
medium  quality,  which  is  the  best  for  general  use, 
price  and  all  things  considered.  In  appearance  it  is 
exactly  like  oatmeal,  but  i'.s  somewhat  bitter  taste 
soon  informs  tho  human  palate  of  its  real  nature. 
It  is  a decided  tonic,  aud  like  cottonseed  cake,  it 
has  a slightly  binding  clfect  on  cattle  that  makes  it 
tho  more  valuable  a food  for  them  when  out  at  grass 
in  u wet  season.  Although  rico  meal  is  so  well  spoken 
of  by  those  who  use  it,  the  consumption  is  extremely 
Icc.d,  and  is  confined  to  but  a few  of  those  couutios 
that  aio  in  easy  communication  with  Loudon  aud 
Liverpool. — 'I'hc  JlUler. 
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MOETALITY  FKOM  SNAlvE  BITES. 

ConcerniDg  deaths  in  India  from  the  bites  cf  wild 
animals  and  snakes,  the  stutistics  recently  published 
are  not  only  enormous,  but  show  an  increase  over 
former  years  in  mortality,  and  Mr.  J.  Moray  Brown, 
dealing  with  the  subject  in  Land  and  Water,  asks 
whether  the  circumstances  under  which  the  lives  of  over 
20,000  human  beings,  and  over  50,000  cattle  are  sacri- 
ficed annually,  are  not  worthy  of  consideration  ? Not 
only  in  India  do  authorities  concur  that  the  evil  is 
great  and  needs  remedy,  but  in  England  also  the 
matter  is  attracting  considerable  attention,  and,  though 
a variety  of  opinions  have  been  expressed  the  mischief 
goes  on.  It  has  been  urged  that  as  civiiitatiun  ad- 
vances, the  ferce  naturce  retire  into  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  It  is  true  that,  to  a certfdn  extent,  this  is  the 
case,  but  not  entirely,  for  anyone  conversant  with  the 
habits  of  tigers  and  panthers— in  especial — must  be 
aware  that  there  are  among  them  individuals  which 
prey  almost  exclusively  on  cattle  and  human  beings, 
and  which  lay  up  for  months  in  the  merest  pretence 
of  cover,  provided  it  be  within  reasonable  reach  of 
a village.  On  the  other  band,  snakes  will  be 
found  in  the  most  populous  parts,  and  neither  the 
Government  House  of  a Viceroy  nor  the  hut  of  the 
humblest  ireasant,  is  safe  from  their  intrusion.  The 
lethargy  and  superstition  of  natives  themselves  cer- 
tainly offer  great  opposition  to  any  radical  cure,  but 
lethargy  and  superstition  can  be  successfully  combated 
by  the  energy  and  determination  of  Europeans.  The 
poisoning  of  wild  beasts  hes  been  triad  in  certain 
places,  but  this  is  not  only  revolting  to  the  English- 
mau  in  whose  hrenst  any  of  the  traditimal  love  of 
sport  of  his  race  is  inherent,  but  is  fraught  with 
considerable  danger  to  the  individual  desired  to  ba 
benefited.  Once  poison  is  laid  down,  you  know  not 
where  it  may  end  — very  likely  iu  taking  the  life  of 
some  of  those  you  would  tain  shield,  tor  a certain 
sect  or  caste  named  the  Dheres  will  eat  any  carr  on 
they  may  come  across.  That  the  mortality  from 
snake-bite  is  decidedly  on  the  increase  teems  an 
acknowledged  fact;  but  this  may  be  due  to  a better 
system  of  reporting  and  it  may  also  be  urged  that 
many  deaths  are  put  down  io  snake-bite  which  arc 
due  to  other  causes.  This  latter  argument  may,  how- 
ever, be  met  with  the  retort  that  many  cases  of 
death  from  snake-bite  are  never  reporled  at  all  and 
60  those  should  counterbalance  the  deaths  wrongly 
attributed  to  the  attacks  of  snakes.  The  matter  has, 
no  doubt,  attracted  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Government,  and  Lord  Cross  has  addressed  urgent 
inquiries  to  the  Indian  Goverumeut,  asking  if  noth- 
ing further  can  be  done  to  check  this  mortality. 
The  Indian  Government,  however,  seems  to  be  unable 
to  suggest  any  remedy,  and  states  that  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  system  cf  offering  rewards 
for  their  destruction  has  stimulated  the  bree.ling  of 
snakes  by  natives,  and  the  only  plan  that  they  recom-. 
mend  is  that  District  efinoers  stould  be  instructed  to 
see  that  all  cover  in  the  vicinity  of  villa, is  cleared 
away,  while  local  Governments  are  left  to  decide 
whether  they  shall,  or  sh-dl  not,  continue  the  system  of 
rewar, Is.  Mr.  Moray  Brown  thinks  that  if  the  pro- 
hibition to  enter  reserved  forests,  which  has  bten  iu 
force  for  the  last  few  years,  were  relaxed,  and  officers 
of  the  army  encouraged  to  spoud  their  leave  iu  the 
jungles,  the  carnivora  would  ba  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  forests  would  be  no  worro  (Uiough  Government 
Lope  they  are  better)  than  they  wore  20  years  ago.  Such 
a cou'se  would  not  unnaturally  be  objected  to  by  many 
Indian  forest  officers  and  ollioial  civilians,  who  would 
resent  their  private  preserves,  kept  for  their  own 
amusement  and  the  de'e.ctalion  ct  any  dislinguislied 
globe-trotter,  being  shot  by  outsiders.  But  surely  iu 
the  vast  jungles  of  India  there  is  loom  for  both,  and 
the  measure  would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inluibitaiits  ac- 
quired by  military  officers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mau- 
uer  they  would  thin  the  ranks  of  destructive  wild 
animals  at  no  expense  to  Goveiiiinenl  ! As  to  the  de- 
struction of  snakoH,  though  there  are  numerous  vaiie- 
ties  of  Huakes  in  India  which  aro  more  or  less  veuo- 


mouB,  the  following  are  the  most  destrnotive  to  life; — 
The  cobra  {Najatrijmdians),  the  krait  {Bunyarus 
cceruleus),  kupntir  {Ecleu,  carinata),  the  hamadryas 
(Ophiodhagus  elaps),  the  raj  samp  (Bungarits  fasciatus): 
Sir  J.  Fayrer  suggests  “that  a plain  description  and 
a faithful  representation  in  colour  of  each  species 
would  make  the  people  acquainted  with  the  characters 
which  distinguish  the  venomous  from  the  harmless 
varieties,”  and  he  suggests  further  that  a scale  of 
rewards,  varying  from  ei„ht  fo  two  annas  should  be 
given  for  each  snake  killed,  according  to  its  poisonous 
propensities,  Mr.  Moray  Brown  goes  farther,  and 
proposes  that  in  every  village  should  be  displayed  in 
a public  place,  where  every  ryot  and  traveller  could 
see  them,  life-size  painted  clay  models  of  the  five  most 
venomous  snakes.  These  could  be  produced  at  a 
comparatively  _ trifl.ng  cost,  and  would  familiarise  the 
population  with  the  appearance  of  their  great  enemies. 
But  he  thinks  the  Government  might  also  appoint 
men  with  a knowledge  of  natural  history  for  a certain 
period  to  travel  about  the  country,  and  after  thoroughly 
investigating  the  subject, report  upon  it,  and  recommend 
some  course  ot  action.  Let  a certain  fixed  sum  be 
devoted  to  this.  Erom  E30,000  to  E40.000  ought  to 
cover  their  salary  and  travelling  expenses,  and  this 
would  not  be  an  out-of-the-way  sum  to  expend  on 
the  experiment,  and  if  extended  over  a period  of,  say 
three  years,  would  be  hardly  felt  by  the  revenue. 
By  adopting  such  a course  the  Government  would  be 
more  likely  to  obtain  a suggesHon  of  some  value,  and 
much  unnecessary  burden  would  be  shifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  a very  over-worked  class — namely,  the 
Indian  civilians  who  have  multifarious  other  duties 
to  attend  to.  In  conclusion,  he  sa>s,  “we  have  the 
men,  and  have  the  money  to  araelii  rate,  or  endeavour 
t'l  ameborate  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  then 
why  not  make  use  of  both  ? ” — M,  Mail. 


GRAFTING  OF  COFFEE. 

We  have  received  the  following  ktter  on  the  subject 
of  grafting  coffee  trees  from  Mr.  J.  Cameron,  of  the 
Lai  Bagh  Garden.",  at  Bangalore.  It  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  planters  who  are  thiukieg  of  trying  the 
experiment  of  grafting  Arabian  cAL-e  on  Liberian 
stocks,  for  the  purpose  of  lendeting  it  less  liable  to 
leaf  disease: — 

BAXr:.i.i,OBE,  April  15tb. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferguson,* — I am  ; aking  a few  experi- 
ments in  coffee-grafting,  but  they  are  not  far  a-lvauced, 
and  I cannot  tell  you  what  the  ultimate  results  may 
be;  bub  for  practical  purposes  in  the  field,  I would 
strongly  advise  that  experiments  of  the  kind  be  put 
in  baud  to  some  extent  on  every  estate.  The  grafted 
area  need  not  be  extensive  until  the  results  are  proved 
advantageous.  Inarching  is  the  best  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  for  this  purpose  two  plants  of  different 
varieties  or  of  the  same  variety  should  be  planted 
ne.ar  each  other  in  the  same  pit.  When  they  are  big 
enough  they  are  united.  Healthy  seedlings  of  two 
years’  growth  would  be  about  the  age  and  size,  or  per- 
haps younger.  An  acre  or  two  jolanted  iu  this  way 
with  a view  to  inarching  would  soon  discover  the 
merits  of  the  pructice.  The  coffee  shrub  grafts  very 
readily,  and  I have  united  the  following  successfully; 

1.  Liberian  on  Liberian  ; obj.->ct,  to  hasten  and  im- 
prove b aring  and  to  dwarf  the  tree. 

2.  Liberian  on  Arabian  ; object,  the  same  as  No.  I. 

3.  Arabian  on  Liber  an  ; object,  to  strengthen  the 
vegetative  growth  of  the  first  named,  and  render  it 
less  subject  to  disease,  etc. 

4'  Maragogipe  on  Li’oerian  ; object  experimental. 

5.  Liboiian  on  Maragogii.e,  object  expeiimental. 

We  lirvQ  grafted  at  present  only  a doztii  or  half  a 
dozen,  iu  each  method,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  cofi’ep,  like  other  fruit  bearing  iplaats,  can  be 
improved  by  this  treatment. 

I have  no  objection  to  your  publishing  my  letter  on  the 
subject  oi'Krat'iug  coffee,  but  I should  first  explain  that 
the  morfas  operuJidi  recommended  for  ostatts,  and  that 

^ Au  Indian  planter. — Ep.  C.  O. 
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vpliioh  I have  practised  here,  are  slightly  different. 
For  estate  planting  I have  seconded  your  suggestion  to 
place  two  seedlings  in  a pit,  and  subsequently  inarch 
them  when  large  enough  ; but  with  the  object  of  mak- 
ing the  plants  portable,  the  stocks  which  I have  used 
have  been  in  pots.  In  fact,  I have  undertaken  to  sup- 
ply a planter  in  Ooorg  with  a numher  of  grafts,  and 
this  was  the  readiest  way  of  doing  it.  The  pot  plant  is 
conveniently  placed  under  the  gronnd  shrub,  inarched 
in  the  usual  way  and  eventually  removed  to  another 
site.  When  the  monsoon  bursts,  I intend  to  plant  out 
the  different  grafts,  a few  of  each,  and  cultivate  them 
systematically  under  irrigation  and  shade. 

Yours  very  truly, 

— Madras  Tunes.  J.  Oameeon. 

TO  THE  EDITOE  OF  THE  “MADE-AS  TIMES.” 

Sir, — I have  been  much  interested  in  your  article 
on  grafting  Arabian  coffee  on  to  Liberian  coffee,  as 
an  antidote  for  Leaf  Disease. 

The  difficulty  cf  raising  s' rung  healthy  coffee  plants 
for  extension  or  supplies,  has  been  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  the  planter  has  h.id  to  coiitond  with  in 
late  years,  and  leally  seemed  to  threaten  the  existence 
of  the  industry.  So  violent  has  been  the  attack  of 
Leaf  Disease  on  even  young  uur.series,  that  the  idea 
is  current  that  the  disease  is  now  inheient  in  the 
coffee  seed. 

A very  interesting  experiment  is  being  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Murray,  of  the  Gleuva  Estate,  who 
having  read  of  the  sucee.=sfnl  treatment  for  smnt  in 
wheat,  by  the  parboiling  of  the  seed  to  be  sown, 
thought  that  a similar  treatment  cf  coffee  seed  might 
have  (ho  same  effect.  The  object  of  goaking  the  seed 
in  hot  water,  was  to  destroy  the  iuugns  spores  that 
might  be  deposited  in  the  intereBtices  of  the  bean, 
vvilhout  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  seed.  The  results 
of  Mr.  Murray’s  experimental  nursery  will  be  of  great 
value  to  planters.  I trust  he  will  eventually  make 
them  public.  So  far  the  plants  are  growing 
well  and  seem  freer  of  disease  than  plants 

adjoining,  not  treated  in  the  same  way.  If 
wo  can  get  plants  that  will  produce  Arabian 
coffee,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  produce  will  ha 
more  valuable  than  Liberiau  coffee.  The  cultivation  of 
Liberian  is  now  extending  rapidly  ; aod  the  price  at 
t're  present  time  is  only  some  20  per  cent,  less  than 
Arabian  ; but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  very  small 
supplies  of  coffee  now  obtaiiablo,  and  when  stocks 
again  begin  to  incixase  buyers  will,  as  ci  old,  make 
great  distinctions  in  quality  ; and  tiio  comparative 
value  of  better  and  poorer  grades  of  coffee  will  pro- 
bably recur,  The  cost  cf  cleaning  and  preparing  Libe- 
rian ciffee  is  also  very  much  greater  than  Arabian.  I 
think  all  planters  should  try  this  grafting  experimenl- 
on  a fairly  practical  scale.  The  result  of  isolated 
cases  will  not  be  accepted;  while,  if  it  is  going  to 
succeed,  it  is  well  that  every  one  should  practice  the 
operation  of  grafting  betimes,  so  th  it  he  may  not  be  be- 
hindhand in  the  supply  of  plants.  The  cost  of  grafted 
plauis  m.ay  seem  very  great  as  compared  with  ordinary 
nursery  plants.  The  plants  themselves,  as  two  will  be 
required  for  each  pit,  will  be  double  old  rates  : while  it 
will  take  some  mo  tor  a good  nursc.ry  cooly  to  manage 
even  ten  grafts  in  a day.  But,  oven  if  the  cost  of 
these  grafted  plants  comes  to  ItlOO  per  acre,  the 
extra  outlay  will  be  well  recouped  if  healthy  plants  are 
secured.  I would  recommend  that  the  coolies  srefirst 
taught  to  cut,  notch,  iin  l tit  together  branches  of  jungle 
trees  of  same  size  until  they  get  prolicient  ; the  soft 
inner  bark  of  many  of  the  , trees,  will  form  agood 

bass  for  bin  ling  tbs  grafted  trees  together.  It  the 
air  is  kept;  out  with  good  bass.  I do  not  think  any 
clayiiig-  will  be  necessary.  J.  W.  Minchin. 

-bid. 

« 

A UxXlVEltSAL  TI'IA  CO. 

By  the  “ Teutonic  ” just  arrived  from  New'  York 
there  has  come  to  Loudon  Mr.  Elwood  May,  the 
President  of  the  American  Ceylon  ITautera’  'I'ca 
Company,  yhortly  before  leaving  the  States,  Mr. 
May  wrote  to  the  Ceylon  Agsooialion  in  London 


stating  bis  intention  of  visiting  England  and  pla- 
cing before  the  A saooiation  his  views  aa  to  the 
most  profitable  course  to  be  pursued  with  reference 
to  the  future  disposition  of  your  teas.  That  letter 
has  been  shown  to  me,  and  I gather  from  it  that 
what  Mr.  May  desires  to  establish  is  the  favourite 
Yankee  method  of  ” cornering.”  My  own  judgment 
upon  his  proposals  to  that  effect  is  that  they  are 
of  a wholly  impracticable  character.  His  ideas  are 
quite  of  the  modern  American  type,  but  the 
expreesion  of  them  would  Cf-rtainly  indicate 
that  Mr.  May  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
past  history  of  the  Ceylon  tea  trade,  or  of  the 
firm  footing  obtained  by  the  numerous  distributors 
already  working  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  else- 
where. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that,  if  that  gentleman 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  facts  as  to  that 
history  and  as  to  the  present  position,  he  would 
never  have  ventured  upon  the  propositions  set  forth 
in  his  letter  to  the  Ceylon  Association.  On  re- 
ceipt of  this  it  was  forwarded  for  the  perusal 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  Ceylon  planting  enterprise. 
He  returned  it  to  Mr.  Leake  with  the  single  word 
of  comment  of  “ moonshine,”  and  that  definition 
appears  to  me  acourately  to  express  what  will  be 
the  general  opinion  as  to  what  Mr.  May  has 
proposed.  His  letter  opens  in  a very  “high-falutin” 
style,  and  enters  upon  discussion  of  the  large 
prices  which  cornering  operations  have  obtained 
for  a variety  of  products.  More  especial  mention 
is  made  of  the  sugar  grown  in  Cuba.  Briefly  stated, 
Mr.  May  suggests  the  formation  of  a Universal 
Tea  Company  having  its  headquarters  in  Colombo 
itself ; that  every  Ceylon  planter  should  dispose 
of  his  teas  to  this  Company  alone  and  that  these 
should  receive  distribution  throughout  the  world 
with  the  Company  guarantee  of  purity. 

Now  it  was  something  of  this  character  that 
was  proposed  and  discussed  when  first  your  teas 
began  to  make  a name.  The  idea  had  at  that 
time  much  to  recommend  it.  It  was  at  all  events 
at  .such  a date  feasible.  But  even  then  difficulties 
were  apparent  which  prevented  the  idea  from  being 
acted  upon.  It  argues,  we  think,  a very  limited 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  May  with  all 
that  has  occurred  sines  such  an  idea  was  broached 
that  he  should,  at  this  comparatively  lata 
period  in  the  history  of  Ceylon  tea,  deem  such  a 
scheme  to  be  possessed  of  the  least  practicability. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Messrs,  Barley,  Butler  & Co., 
which  firm  is  the  London  Agents  of  the  American 
Tea  Company,  was  prepared  to  receive  Mr.  May 
on  bis  arrival  in  London.  We  have  not  heard 
w'hat  opinion  that  gentleman  has  expressed  upon 
the  letter  of  the  New  York  president,  but  we  can 
hardly  think  he  will  hold  any  other  but  that 
which  is  gacerally  entertained  and  has  been  above 
sketched  out. 

The  simple  fact  that  Mr,  May  depreoites  and 
wants  to  abolish  open  competition  in  Ceylon  tea 
indicates  that  he  is  preparing  to  “tilt  at  wind- 
mills.” He  will  Fcareely  have  been  in  London  a 
single  week  before  he  will  bo  convinced  of  the 
hopelessness  of  “ cornering”  the  trade  in  Ceylon 
tea.  Ha  will  find  hundreds  of  established  agencies 
all  working  iaclependently  of  each  other,  and  all 
on  the  principle  of  the  widest  and  freest  competi- 
tion, which  ic  would  be  hopeless  for  any  Syudijate, 
however  gigautio,  to  uproot.  It  is  to  be  feurc-d  that 
Mr.  May  will  suffer  severely  in  his  amour  pro- 
pre  when  the  fallaciousness  of  the  proposals 
of  his  letter  is  exposed  to  him  ; nor  can  it 
ba  anticipated  that  a gentleman  who  h,.s  shown 
such  a great  degree  of  iinaequaiutauoo  with  the 
course  of  the  Ceylon  tea  trade  in  England  can. 
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by  any  measure  he  may  proijose,  henefioiently 
affect  the  prospects  of  your  planters  as  regards 
the  trade  outside  of  America, — London  Cor, 


❖ 

UEYON  TEA  IN  EGYPT. 

Messrs.  Edgar  Kirby  & Co.,  of  Alexandria  have 
received  from  the  Ceylon  Tea  Growers*  Association 
a sample  of  tea  very  similar  in  appearance  and 
practically  of  about  the  same  value  as  a small 
quantity  of  tea  from  the  Gartmore  ebtate  in  Ceylon 
which  was  sold  a lew  weeks  ago  in  London  at  the 
fancy  price  of  10£.  12s.  6d.  per  lb. 

The  small  sample  received  by  Messrs.  Edgar 
Kirby  & Co.  is  a sample  of  tea  from  one  of  the 
estates  of  ihe  Ceylon  Tea  Growers’  association  of 
which  a small  consigament  has  been  forwarded  for 
sale  in  London  but,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell  wherever  buyers  will  again  be  found  willing 
to  pay  price  of  upwards  of  13s.  per  ounce.  The 
tea  in  question  is  of  marvellous  fragrance  and  Messrs. 
Edgar  Kirby  & Co,  will  be  pleased  to  submit  the 
sample  for  inspection  to  any  connoisseurs  who 
may  favour  them  with  a visit  at  their  offices. 

We  may  also  mention  that  Messrs.  Edgar  Kirby 
& Co.  are  now  daily  expecting  a further  consign- 
ment of  new  tea  from  ihe  last  crop  grown  on 
the  Ceylon  Tea  Growers'  Association’s  estates. — 
Egyiitian  Gazette. 

VALENT  YN'S  IlISTOEY  OP  COFFEE. 

[This  might  as  well  appear  in  the  Literary 
Eegister  before  it  is  lost  altogether. — Cor.] 


“ Ceffee  which  makes  the  politician  wise 
And  see  thio’  all  taiuRS  with  his  half-shut  eyes.”— Pora. 

TO  TUB  Enrron  of  the  Ceyfon  Times. 

Dear  Sir,— I semi  ycu  for  publicatiou,  if  you  think 
it  would  be  geneially  interesting,  a traQ,slation  tVona 
the  Dutch  of  Valeutyn’s  history  of  Cqfiee.  It  would 
be  perhaps  necessary  for  me  to  meutioii,  that  Val- 
entyii  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  Century. 
As  a Dutch  Minister  of  the  Gospel  he  visited  a 
oreat  many  parts  ol  the  world,  and  the  kcowledge 
and  information  he  thus  obtaieed  of  those  countries, 
he  has  given  us  in  live  folio  volumes,  entitled  "Keurlyk 
JJeschryvinc/  van  Choromandel,  Eeyu,  Airacan,  Bengal, 
Mocha,  #c'.,  A.  D.  1727.”  There  is  also  a history  of 
Ceylon  comprised  in  the  above  w'ork  which  I believe 
has  not  yet  been  translated  into  Enghsh  ; but  it  is 
however  when  ireatiiig  of  the  affairs  of  Mocha,  that 
he  enters  into  a description  of  that  country  and 
gives  a lengthened  account  cf  the  Coffee  tree  and 
Its  uses.  For  the  sake  of  couvenieuce,  I have  divided 
the  entire  chapter  into  several  parts,  which  I will 
tend  you  from  time  to  time.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Wlcntyn  has  taken  great  pains  to  bring  together 
all  the  ialoruiation  he  could  obtain  on  the  subject; 
am)  on  the  whole,  a great  many  curious  facts  and 
circuinsSaoces  are  mentioned  by  him,  in  respect  ot 
(Juffeo  and  Coffee  bibbers,  which  are  deserving 
of  notice,  and  would  no  doubt  afford  tome  amiisoment 
to  the  public  in  general,  and  your  up-country  Coffee 
nlanting  friends  in  particular.  With  these  briet  re- 
mark-- 1 suljj  in  my  lirst  instillment,  hoping  jonr 
rca-Jetd  would  excuse  any  melegaucies  and  incorrectness 
of  expression  1 may  havo  falieii  into,  in  cUi,leavouriiig 
to  preserve  the  spirit  and  give  the  exact  meaning  of 

the  original.  , , 

1 am,  dear  «ir,  yours  very  truly, 

IL  D. 


August  Ibth,  185(1. 

° Tin-:  CoJ-'i-KB  TTu-:k  and  its  Uses. 

/'•/•cmi  I'ulenli/n’.t  Jiencription  of  Mocha, 

General  description  of  Iho  Colfeo  Trco-lts  cultiva- 
tion in  Auiboina  &c, — i’lio  Arabian  mode  of  planting 
Derivation  of  the  word  ColLo-lts  preparation  lor 


use — Tha  Author  takes  tea  with  an  Indian  Minister 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  finds  it  no  better 
than  Hooy-water  (infusioo  of  Hay)  and,  three  years 
alter,  in  1684,  takes  .another  sip  of  the  same  beverage 
in  Eotteraam. 


“ Inasmuch  as  Coffee  has  now  become  the  prin- 
cipal Article  of  Commerce,  and  has  drawn  so  many 
strangers  to  Mocha,  it  would  not,  1 think,  ha  an 
unprofitable  task  were  I to  attempt  a description  of 
the  Tree,  its  fruit,  and  of  its  use. 

There  is  a striking  difference  between  the  tree 
grown  in  its  native  soil  in  Arabia,  and  those  grown 
in  Batavia,  Amboiua,  and  elsewhere  from  plants 
obtained  from  Mocha. 

In  Arabia  the  Coffee  tree  attains  a height  of  from 
10  to  12  feet,  and  isfrtml  to  5 inches  in  diameter; 
but  is  tender  and  weak,  though  easy  of  being  trans- 
planted. 

In  1707  I took  .six  plants  with  me  to  Amboina,  • 
of  which  I retained  two,  and  jtrssented  the  rest  to 
some  of  my  friends  there. 

From  these  plant.s,  and  a few  others  which  were 
brought  there  a year  previously  by  the  Governor  of 
the  place  Mr.  Vanderstel,  all  the  gardens  cf  Amboina 
were  in  a very  short  time  well  snpplied.  In  the 
third  year  after  the  planting  of  my  trees  (which 
were  but  a year  old  when  I brought  them  with  me) 
they  yielded  more  fruit  than  I and  many  others  had 
occasion  for,  whilst  the  num’oer  of  trees  in  my  garden 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  sixty.  I f umd  the  fruit 
very  tasteful  and  delicious  and  cot  quite  so  inBijiid 
Gs  that  of  Batavia,  and  since  this  peiiod  their  sprung 
up  a great  many'  more  Plantations  carefully  laid  out 
by  tha  Natives  in  Amboina  and  beyond  it. 

With  the  view  of  giving  the  Trees  a thick  stem,  I 
cut  them  short,  not  a lowing  them  to  rise  higher 
than  a large  Alboruyn,  scarcely  5 or  6 feet  high.  By 
this  m'-ans  they  became  very  productive  and  yielded 
nu  abundant  crop. 

Their  stems  assumed  the  thickness  of  about  a man’s 
arm,  while  the  bark  partook  of  a light  brown  colour 
and  a somewhat  rugged  and  uneven  appearauc”,  the 
leaf  resembling  that  of  the  Citron  tree  though  not  quite 
S3  sharp  punted  and  thick  and  the  colour  of  a daik 
green  {donker  groen.) 

I made  a trial  with  one  of  the  Trees  to  ascertain 
whether  it  could  be  made  to  rise  higher  in  Amboina 
than  on  it.s  native  soil,  or  at  hast,  to  know  to  what 
height  it  could  be  made  to  rise,  when  I found  that 
it  atlained  a height  of  about  12  feet,  losing  in  a 
corresponding  degree  in  girth  of  stem  which  was 
scarcely  5 or  6 inches  in  thickness,  so  thai  it  was 
not  equal  to  sustain  the  weight  of  its  iieavy  tuft  {Kruin) 
with  a goodly  load  of  fruit,  in  fact  the  tree  se  emed 
bent  nearly  to  breaking,  and  would,  perhaps,  have 
snapped  for  the  slightest  breeze,  but  for  the  prec  aution 
I took  to  prop  it  up. 

This  tree  might  also  bo  said  to  resemble  a young 
apple  tree  of  7 or  8 years.  It  looks  always  green, 
never  shedding  all  its  leaves  at  one  acd  the  same 
t-me  and  it  blooms,  and  bears  truit  nearly  all  the  year 
round,  ripe  and  green  berries  being  always  found  on 
the  trees. 

The  nethermost  branches  have  a tendency  to  shoot 
up'.vards,  presenting  sometimes  the  appearance  of  a 
pretty  tufc  or  crown. 

To  such  a branch  there  are  generally  from  10  to  12 
leaves,  two  by  two  {Tivee  aan  Twee)  at  a small  distance 
Ironi  each  other;  the  blossoms  which  are  white  assimi- 
late with  tho  Jessamine  and  impart  an  agreeable 
odour.  The  flower  consists  ot  five  little  petals  which 
sjpront  from  between  the  stem  and  the  roots  of  the 
leaves;  Irom  this  proceed  the  fiuit,  which  in  size  can 
bo  compared  to  a Coenioelie  (Ooruel-friiit).  It  is  first 
grooi',  then  almost  red,  and  eventually  assumes  a dark 
brown  colour,  when  it  is  in  a fit  stite  to  be  picked 
and  exposed  in  the  .sun  to  dry. 

It  has  an  outer  black  husk,  or  parchment,  which, 
when  shelled,  two  idle  beans  are  found  closely  joined 
to  each  other  aud  enveloped  in  a thin  pellicle  {zie^ 


*Ono  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands. 
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vien  cle  boon  iwee-lediij  toyen  cen  in  cen  vliesje  hesloten 
loggen.)  Of  tlie  pellicle  more  anon. 

There  aie  some  who  say  that  the  fruit  is  erhble 
when  ripe,  and  that  the  substanoo  which  is  found 
adhering  to  the  kernel  is  very  tasteful  and  palala- 
hle,  but  I havo  never  tried  it,  the  riper  the  fruit, 
the  iougbernnd  harder  the  bean,  which  when  properly 
dried  is  in  a fit  state  both  for  exportation  and  use. 

The  beans  are  not  however  eaten,  but  are  planted 
and  they  spring  up  in  2 or  3 weeks  and  become  fine 
saplings  m a year  ; and  in  the  corn  se  of  3 or  4 years 
more  they  get  to  be  trees  of  about  6 feet  high;  they 
are  then  maintaii  ed  at  this  heiglit  hy  censlait  piuuii  g 
and  by  not  permitting  them  to  rise  hightr  they  bear 
most  luxuriantly. 

The  Arabians  plant  thfm  genernlly  at  the  foot 
of  some  mountains  and  in  the  vicinity  of  damp  and 
moist  nooks  (hoeken)  for  the  plants  require  moisture 
and  the  shade  of  trees,  especially  when  young,  and 
iience,  they  hs-.ve  watercourses  and  drtches  by  which 
they  now  and  then  afford  moisturo  to  the  trees,  and 
continue  to  do  so,  until  the  fruit  is  fully  matured  and 
about  to  drop  down,  when  they  leave  them  to  dry 
on  the  trees. 

When  the  trees  are  not  properly  prrotecti d against 
the  scorclnng  ray^s  of  the  sun,  the  bl'tsoms  witiier 
and  yield  no  fiu:t,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Arabians 
aie  wont  to  plant  them  under  some  high  and  shady 
trees,  in  rows. 

Had  I.  been  so  wtdl  informed  in  all  matfers  relating 
to  the  culture  of  these  plants  whilst  I was  iuAmboiua, 
as  I am  now,  I believe  I might  then  have  brought 
them  to  greater  perfection. 

The  name  of  this  fruit  (or  more  propeily  of  the 
beverage  we  use)  is  not  Coffee  with  the  Atabiairs, 

but* Caweb,  and  with  the  Turks 

Oaweh,  which  some  assert  is  an  Arabian,  and  others  a 

Turkish  word,  derived  from  the  verb Gaheewab 

(signifying  an  aversion  to  meals)  it  is  likewise  a word 
used  by  the  Arabians  to  denote  wine. 

Now  to  understand  how  the  coffee  has  so  easily 
acquired  that  name  through  a bad  pronunciation,  it 
is  to  be  recollected,  that  a little  point  or  dot  when 

placed  over  the  — wr.nco,  changes  it  to 

cafeh  (as  the  French  call  it,)  and  which  in  process  of 
time  the  Holland!  rs  detig’nated  coffee. 

By  caweb,  the  Arabians  understand  in  tbe  first 
instance  Wine,  and  all  such  liquors  as  inebriate; 
secondly  a beverage  made  from  the  Coffee  shells  or 
husk,  and  thirdly  a drink  prepat od  from  the  beans 
thtinselves,  which  b(  ans  they  call  Brum. 

They  say,  that  this  fruit  grows  nowhere  else  but 
in  their  country.  Exirerience  has  however  taught  ua 
that  it  is  not  so;  but  what  they  meant  to  say  is, 
perhaps,  that  Coffee  grows  nowhere  better  than  in 
their  count'-y. 

Whether  this  plant  is  the  natural  production  of 
Arabia  or  introduced  there  from  some  other  country 
remains  a doubtful  point,  for  there  are  seme  who 
a sert,  that  it  was  brought  there  from  Ethiopia, 
and  others  again  that  it  was  carried  thence  to  Ethi- 
opia. The  latter  supposition  appears  tbe  most  pro- 
bable, since  Mr.  Ludolf  aud  many  others  in  their  ac- 
count of  Ethiopia  say  nothing  of  coffee,  for  bad  the 
plant  been  indigenerrs  to  tbe  country  they  would  no 
doubt  have  made  montion  of  it. 

Coffee  is  nowhere  procurable  in  the  whole  of  Arabia 
except  in  Yemen,  aud  even  there,  oi-ly  in  the  towns 
of  Betolfagi  Sanaa  aud  Salbani.  Betelfagi  lies  35 
miles  from  Mocha,  aud  yields  the  best  Coffee,  and  it 
is  from  this  and  the  intermediate  places  between  the 
mountains,  that  most  of  the  Coffee  of  Turkey,  Egypt, 
&c.  is  purchased. 

1 need  not  hero  mention  how  the  ronimon  Coffee 
is  prepa-ed,  for  it  is  now  so  well  kuoivn  even  to 
Pediata  {Kraawers)  who  go  about  from  place  to  place 
that  wo  need  not  take  auy  lesson  in  this  , particular 
from  Coft'eo  dealers. 

The  use  of  this  beverage  has  become  now  so  gen- 
eral in  our  country  that  our  ma  ds  and  (amslresres 
could  not  bo  williotit  it  in  the  mornings,  for  they 
^onld  not  manage  to  thread  their  neeolo  witliout 

Arabic, 


some  stimulus  of  this  sort  (of  the  draad  wil  door  het 
oog  xande  naald  niet,)  I remember  very  well,  that  nrarly 
40  years  ago,  the  useof  Coffee  as  well  as  'I'ea  was  almo.st 
unknown  in  thiscity;  the  Messrs.  Vandrr  Brouk,  aud 
U.  D.  Heonaids  (who  have  been  m India)  were  the 
only  persons  who  partook  of  either.  But  both  Tea  and 
C.'lfee  have  tjow  become  important  articles  of  trade. 

I well  recollect  too,  that  it  was  in  1681  that  I, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  took  T\a  with  an  In- 
dian Minister,  and  could  not  then  well  conceive  how 
it  was,  !hat  people  of  judgment  and  uiiderctauding 
could  take  delight  aud  indulge  in  a drink  which 
tasted  no  better  than  Tlooy-wcUcr,  (an  infufioii  of 
Hay);  nor  was  I less  surprised  rrhen,  in  1684,  I 
partook  i f a cup  of  Green  Tea  with  a gentleinan 
at  Botterdam,  which  cost  him  80  Guilders  the  Pound  ; 
but  then  I knew  nothing  of  Coffco,  nor  ever  drank 
it.  It  has  since  however  been  introduced  liere,  and 
it  would  appear,  that  it  had  fur  some  tmie  before 
been  known  to  tiie  English  also.^” 


Part  II. 

How  the  Turks  aud  Arabians  prepared  their  Coffee — 
How  they  made  a beverage  from  it,  something  like 
All-opp’s  Paie  ,41eand  drank  it.— How  the  Hollanders 
aud  John  Bull  attumpied  Coffee piaiitiiig  and  failed,  aud 

how  the  French  succeeded  beyond  their  expectations 

Tbe  Pharmaceutical  Garden  of  Amsteidaiii  aud  the 
lolitary  Coffee  iihint  which  grow  there  which  a Right 
Hon’ble  Miigistiate  of  that  City  l.id  at  the  feet  of 
Loui.s  the  XIV.  of  France  as  a very  rare  natural 
curiosity.— \Vi  at  the  great  Arabian  Physician  Aboe 
HI  Sina  and  Beiidjazlah  an  eminent  Physician  of  Bagdad 
wrote  about  Coffee,  and  in  what  manner  it  was°dis- 
covered,  that_  tlie  former  Imew  nothing  about  it — 
Petrus  Bellonius — The  great  Botanist  and  Arch  Phy- 
f-ician  of  Pa'iua,  Prosper  Alpinus,  aad  liis  Latin 

Treatise  on  Oeffee,  nminm  es,  and  hieroglyphic 

The  fanciful  Petio  Belh!  Valle,  who  confounded  Coffee 
with  the  Nepc-iitbe  of  Homer,  and  tlie  brave  Nairon 
who  bullied  him  and  set  him  to  rights  cn  that  point 
by  Shi. wing  him  that  Coffee  was  Coffee— The  Italians 
import  Coffee  from  tlie  Levant,  and  the  fame  Faustua 
Naiiou  who  understood  nil  the  known  and  unknown 
languages  of  the  ^ East  aud  West  writes  a big  book 
ill  Latin  about  it — A French  Treatise  cn  Coffee  by 
Sylvester  de  Four  a Merchant  of  Lyons — lastly  of 
certain  Shepherds  who  used  Otffee  as  an  antidote 
against  sleep,  and  of  certain  Monks  who  kept 
their  eyes  open  during  their  nightly  vigils,  by  the 
use  of  the  same  stimulant. 


The  Turks  and  Arabians  seldom  drink  their  Coffee 
in  the  ixanner  we  do,  unless  it  were  amongst  tlie 
coinmou  people;  but  persons  of  respectability  and 
rank  generally  drink  the  kingly  Coffee,  or  Coffee- 
Royal. 

They  never  prepare  flieir  Coffee  with  the  beans, 
hut  with  the  bark  or  parchment  only,  to  which  they 
add  a fourth  pa:  t of  the  pielliclos  in  which  the 
beans^  are  enveloped,  and  all  those  who  partook  of 
this  liquor  (which  retembies  Euglifli  Beer)  say,  that 
ior  delicacy  and  pleasantness  of  taste,  it  far  surpasses 
tbe  common  Coffee. 

Like  the  Hollanders  who  attempted  Coffee  culti. 
vation  in  Batavia,  the  English  tried  tbe  experiment 
ill  Madras,  but  with  little,  if  not  le.'s  success  which 
induced  them  to  abandon  it.  The  French  had  like- 
wise  attempted  the  same  thing  on  the  Island  of 
lilo-s Ctxroigu6  ill  li22,  &ik1  is  sjiid  to  havo  be6ii  so 
successful,  that  26  pouiuls  ot  Coffee  was  put  ou 
boiii'd  of  the  ‘‘  'Xritou  ^ fer  the  rei^Dii-’g  Dulxc 
^ All  atlonipt  ^\as  likewise  u;acle  to  cuitivate  Ooftee 
HI  the  1 hai'aiaccutical  Garden  of  Amsterdaiu,  where 
tJiey  succeeded  in  raisiug  olo  plant  winch  the  Eight 

It  would  seem  that  a Greek  servant  i-anied  Tasqua 
who  was  brought  into  hy  Mr.  Dan.  JOuwards. 

a turkey  Merchant,  m J.652,  to  niaho  Ins  C'oflke  first 
set  up  the  profession  of  ( 'off ee- man  ixud  introdiicod  the 
drink  into  tins  Island. 

A ide  Euoy.  Britanjiiop,  vul.  5,  page  123. 
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Hou’ble  the  Magistrate  thought  fit  to  offer  to  Louis 
XIV  Kiug  of  France,  in  1714,  as  a singular  produc- 
tion of  that  couutry,  since  which  liowcvet  many 
uioie  plants  were  grown  in  the  same  garden. 

It  is  a matter  of  much  surprise  indeed  that  not 
one,  amongst  the  Arabian  or  Persian  w'ritcrs  in 
ti.eir  accounts  of  the  plants  and  shrubs  of  Arabia, 
had  over  male  the  least  mention  re.specting  the 
Coffee  tree,  its  fruit  or  its  use,  ah  ho’  I'urkey, 
Arabia,  Perfia,  and  luuia  were  believed  from  a 
remote  period  to  be  Cuffee-producing  countiies. 

There  are  some,  howevei-,  who  asseit,  that  the 
great  Arabian  Pnjsician  Aboe  111  Sinna,  al  as  Avicenna, 
and  Bendjaazlah  his  coiiiompoiary,  likewise  an  emii.eut 
Physician  of  Bagdad,  have  in  their  work  which 
treated  cf  the  Plants  of  Arabia,  said  something  of 
tlie  Coffee  tree,  and  that  the  former  tho’  au  Arabian 
has  erred  with  respect  ti  its  name  and  fruit,  by 
describing  it  as  a root  avaTable  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  giving  to  it  the  name  of  Buun,  Buu, 
or  Bunk  ; but  it  is  evident,  that  he  only  spoke  of 
the  Boot  Bunk,  which  is  quite  another  thing  and 
different  from  the  Buun  of  the  Ceffte  t ee. 

It  is  equally  surpirisiDg  that  nene  of  those  renowned 
Travellers  who  visited  Ispahan  in  Persia,  Constanti- 
nople in  Turkey,  and  Grand  Cairo  in  Egjpt,  or 
those  who  visitea  Mecca  (which  lies  so  clo.se  to  the 
Coffee  lauds)  or  even  those  who  visited  Yemen  m 
Arabia  Felix  have  made  any  mention  of  the  Coffee 
tree,  or  its  fruit. 

Nor  does  Peter  Bellonius  who  trav.lled  in  the 
Leiaut  and  the  Ei.st  from  1,146  to  1549  say  anything 
of  the  Coffee,  altho’ he  has  written  wi'h  much  care 
and  precision  an  account  of  the  different  varieties 
of  plants  cf  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

The  first  European  who  made  some  allusiioi  to 
Coffee,  was  that  celebrated  Professor  and  Arch 
Physician  of  Padui,  Prosper  Alpinus,  one  of  the 
gieateet  Botanists  ol  his  time,  who  accompanied  a 
Venetian  Consul  to  Egypt  in  1580  and  remained 
there  for  3 or  4 jesrs,  and  subsequently  published 
a very  accurate  account  descripiive  ot  the  Plants 
and  of  the  Medical  treatment  in  that  country, 
where.n  he  spoke  also  in  praise  of  Coffee,  and  stated; 
that  he  first  taw  the  plant  in  the  gaideii  of  one 
AU  Bey,  a Turk  at  Oaiio,  and  that  the  bean  was 
then  called  Bun. 

This  work  which  was  in  Latin  was  printed  and 
pullished  at  Venice  in  1592,  and  was  substquently 
reprinted  in  1638  at  Padua  ; and  in  1640  another 
edition  of  it  appeared  with  some  observations  of 
Veflingiua  an  eminent  Italian  Physician  who  had  been 
likewise  in  Egypt,  and  was  thus  competent  to  under- 
take a revieal  of  the  work,  but  he  states  that  be 
found  no  such  tree  in  any  one  of  the  gardens  there. 

Petio  Della  Vale,  the  traveller,  in  1615,  made 
mention  of  Coffee  too,  in  the  l4th  Chapter  of  his 
work.  He  all  along  supposed,  that  the  nepenthe  of 
Hoiiier  (a  remedy  against  sadness  which  Helen 
obtained  from  Egypt)  was  nothing  else  than  Coffee  taken 
with  wine,  but  this  opii.ion  was  shewn  to  be  erroneous 
bv  Xairou  in  a neat  bttlo  work  he  wrote  on  Coffee. 

'in  1626  Cliancellor  Bacon  had  likewise  made  some 
mention  in  bis  works  respecting  Coffee,  though  it 
was  then  wholly  unknown  in  England. 

Hut  tubstqueiiily  to  this  period,  the  Italians  im- 
ported Coffee  from  the  Levant,  and  it  was  then,  that 
Punstus  iS'airon,  a Maronite  and  Professor  of  the 
Oriental  or  the  Chaldean  and  Syriac  languages,^  at 
Borne,  got  a small  book  printed  in  Latin,  the  first 
ot  its  kind,  which  freaied  of  the  uic  of  Coffee. 
'I'his  hook  appeared  in  1671,  hut  it  was  evident  that 
the  aiillior  labored  under  some  misapprehension  in 
regard  to  the  main  jiointa.  Mention  is  made  of  tliis 
little  work  in  a Diary  of  tho  Italians  which  sptaks 
ol  the  bariifcd  rneu  of  their  time. 

Tlic  best  account,  liowever,  on  this  subject  was 
written  in  1071  by  one  Philip  Sylvester  Do  Pour,  a 
Merchant  of  J.yons,  wl.o  fiist  ol  a'l  tiaiislatoil  a certain 
manuscript  on  tho  uso  ol  Coffee,  Tea,  and  Chocolate 
into  llm  Pn  iich  language,  and  published  it  al  Lyons. 

Wo  find  this  circumstance  likewise  me- tAnccl  in 
;i ,i  0;. tract  Ironi  tlic  Joo.i  iwl  dcs  t^uviiiis  ot  28th  Janu- 
ary 1 107'J,  wherein  we  find  also  that  Colfoo  was 


known  to  the  English  20  years  before  the  P'reuch  had 
any  idea  of  it. 

It  should  he  observed,  however,  that  the  writer 
of  th.s  manuscript  was  not  fully  a'quainted  with 
the  proper  Coffee  lauds,  inasmuch  as  he  had  made 
a great  mislako  iu  supposing  that  it  grew  about 
Mrcca,  for  Mecca  lies  at  a distance  of  70  miles 
Irom  there  lands. 

Coffee  having  become  somewhat  better  known  at 
Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles,  Du  Four  wrote  a little 
work  on  the  subject  with  special  refersi  ce  to  what 
appeared  iu  the  Journal  des  Havaiu  of  28th  January 

1685.  Thi.s  work  was  printed  twice  in  Lyons  in  1684 
and  1688,  and  once  at  the  Hague  in  1685. 

Mr.  Ba  B,  who,  in  his  Xuuvelles  de  la  'RepvMique 
eds  Leltres  introduces  an  extract  from  this  work,  ae 
laso  the  Diary  of  the  learned  of  Leipsic  of  Blarch 

1686,  speak  with  much  esteem  of  the  Author. 

This  work  was  printed  in  1685  in  the  Latin  and 
German  languages  also,  at  Bautzen  or  Budissen  in 
Saxony  ; the  German  being  a trausiation  from  the 
Latin  by  Spon. 

This  worlc  which  consisted  of  13  Chapters  contained 
all  that  was  ever  known  re-peciing  Coffee. 

There  was  afterwards  another  correct  account  given 
by  Faustus  Nairon  to  au  Abbot  of  a certain  Monastery, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  Coffee  had  bten  in  use 
with  a certain  Shepherd  as  a preventive  against 
drowsiness  and  sleep  whilst  ho  kept  wa*ch  over  his 
camels  ai  d other  catlle  in  the  night.  This  piece  of 
information  induced  the  Abbot  to  administer  the 
beverage  to  bis  Blouks  as  au  antidote  against  somno- 
lency, whilst  they  were  engaged  in  their  nocturnal 
religious  duties,  and  the  thing  succeeded  to  a miracle. 

It  seems  to  me  as  very  prooab  e,  that  Coffee  or  some- 
thing like  it  was  not  unsnown  tj  the  Ancients. 

{To  he  continued.) 

♦ — 

The  Magazine  of  the;  School  of  Ageicultuke- 
for  May  is  out,  and  the  numoer  provides  both  varied 
and  useful  reading.  The  contents  include  articles 
on  the  fatty  and  oily  matters  found  in  plants, — 
especially  Ceylon  plants, — their  character  and 
composition,  refuse  substances  useful  as  fertilizers 
of  the  soil,  cultivation  of  manioc,  and  further 
instalments  of  indigenous  food  products  of  Ceylon, 
and  agricultural  literature  among  the  ancient 
Indians.  Another  interesting  letter  in  the  condition 
of  agriculture  in  the  north  of  the  island  is  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  K.,  Muttiah ; and  oacasional  and 
general  notes  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  number. 

Cevlon  and  Indian  tea  Companies  from  the  sub- 
ject of  some  comparative  criticism  in  the  H.  and 
C.  Mail  which  we  reproduce  on  our  last  page  today 
The  criiio  wants  fuller  information  in  the  Reports 
and  Accounts  of  Ceylon  Compaoies;  but  he  oan- 
not  get  over  tho  splendid  results  in  the  case  of  the 

C.  T.  Plantations  Company.  We  are  glad  to  see 
how  entirely  this  Company  has  adopted  the  rule, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  buying  up  tea  land  to  work 
through  their  existing  factories.  As  a foil  to  this 
very  prosperous  concern,  there  comes  the  old 
Hunasgiriya  Lompany  under  its  new  tta  dress.  It 
is  uphill  woik  with  such  old  coffee  plantations  ; 
but  the  prospects  now  are  certainly  very  satis- 
factory for  the  Hunasgiriya  Company. 

Linnean  Society. — At  the  meeting  cf  the  above 
society,  held  on  Thursday,  March  5,  Prof,  Stewart 
President,  in  the  Chair,  Captain  T.  Keene  was  ad- 
mitted; and  Mestrs.  T.  B.  Cato  and  E.  Norman 
Laugham  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  BIr. 

D.  Blonis  exhibited  a dwarf  species  of  Thrinax,  which 
he  found  growing  plentifully  m the  Island  of  Anguilla, 
West  Indies,  and  wliich  was  apparently  undescribed. 
BIr.  T.  Christy  exhibited  the  fruit  of  some  undeter- 
mined specie-i  of  tree,  which  had  been  introduced, 
into  commerce  by  the  name  of  Blonchana,  but  the 
origin  of  which  had  not  been  ascertained.  On  behalf 
of  Bliss  E.  Barton,  Dr.  D.  II.  Scott  gave  the  substance 
of  a paper  communicated  by  that  lady,  and  entitled 
” A Bloi'phological  and  Systematic  Account  of  the 
Pucaceous  Geuous,  Tutbioaria,”— (fanfeHers  (JhamicU, 
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TEE  NOETH-EAST  MONSOON  GOING  OUT 
LIKE  A LION  : TORNADO,  HAIL 
AND  EAIN. 

The  distinctions  of  cyclonic  storm,  true  cyclone 
and  tornado  demand  attention  in  noticing  meteoro- 
logical ! phenomena.  Cyclonic  storms  are  com- 
mon enough  in  Ceylon,  especially  during  the 
South-West  monsoon.  Cyclones,  which  are  rare, 
occur  generally  in  the  North-East  monsoon  and 
are  almost  confined  to  the  North  and  East  of 
the  island.  Tornados,  which  are  cyclonic  in 
their  character,  of  extreme  violence,  but  of  limited 
extent  and  short  duration,  occur  more  or  less 
frequently  all  over  the  island,  but  they  have  so 
rarely  visited  the  Nanuoya  division  of  Dimbula, 
that  special  interest  attaches  to'  the  short  but 
sharp  experience  to  which  the  upper  division  of 
Abbotsford  (elevation  of  factory  6,700  feet  and 
bungalow  50  feet  higher),  was  subjected  on  the 
7th  instant.  The  accounts  which  have  reached  us 
of  this  forcible  phenomenon  are  as  follows ; — 

Abbotsford,  Nanuoya,  May  8tb. 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  aboui  2,30  it  got  very  dark, 
and  suddenly  there  was  a bright  flash  and  a crash 
immediately  accompanied  by  hail  and  a high  wind 
which  blew  a big  wattle  right  on  to  the  ladies’  bath- 
room, bending  and  breaking  the  pipe,  smashing  the 
fence  all  to  pieces,  and  wrenching  20  sheets  of  roofing 
frona  our  factory,  aud  blowing  them  clean  over  the 
whole  building  into  the  deep  ravine  below  the  cart 
road : six  sheets  attached  to  a reeper  all  went  in 
one  piece.  Fortunately  no  further  damage  was  done 
aud  no  one  was  injured:  the  whole  storm  only  lasted 
about  40  minutes. 

Another  account  : — 

We  have  had  very  peculiar  weather  since  you  left 
and  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  of  (he  N.-East 
monsoon.  Tuesday  was  a lovely  day  with  a pleasant 
N.-E.  breeze,  but  no  rain.  On  Wednesday  it  poured 
at  the  Lower  Division  where  the  rainfall  measured 
1'84,  but  at  the  Upper  Division  where  it  would  he 
far  more  welcome  there  was  only  a fall  of  90  cents 
Yesterday  (May  7th)  there  was  a terrific  squal 
about  2-30  p.m.  which  blew  down  several  trees  ami 
carried  away  some  30  sheets  of  roofing  iron  from 
the  S.-W.  corner  of  the  large  withering  house.  The 
whole  roof  would  have  gone  had  the  wind  continued, 
but  fortunately  it  was  all  over  in  a few  minutes. 
The  three-inch  reeper  to  which  the  iron  is  fixed  was 
smashed  to  atoms  aud  the  iron  carried  right  over  the 
factory  and  landed  on  the  hillside  towards  Nanuoya. 
The  reeper  had  held  on  some  half-dozen  sheets  which 
would  weigh  fully  a cwt.,  aud  yet  they  went  clean 
over  everything  like  the  single  sheets  ; so  you  may 
imagine  what  force  the  wind  had. 

I was  of  course  oiia  of  those  whirlwinds  which 
we  t occasionally  get  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
N.  East  monsoon. 

The  rainfall  at  the  Upper  Divisi  on  was  only  41  cents 
but  at  the  Lower,  when  it  was  accompanied  by  some, 
hail,  ITO  fell  within  20  minutes  ; aud  has  no  doubt 
done  some  damige  to  roads  and  drains.  I hope  this 
may  be  the  last  of  the  N.-East. 

The  occurrence  of  hail,  the  formation  and  depcosit 
of  which  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  action  of 
electricity,  was  a marked  feature  in  this  tornado ; 
but  it  most  have  been  confined  to  the  vortex,  as 
no  mention  is  made  of  damage  to  the  tea.  An- 
other curious  oircumstaneo  is,  that  the  rainfall 
should  have  been  so  much  less  at  the  centre  of 
foi'oe  than  in  the  river  valley  mile  distant  and 
1,000  feet  lower  in  elevation.  A memorandum 
furnished  to  us  is  as  follows  : — 

Upper  division  May  Gfh  ’60  in.  I Lower  division  1'83  in. 

„ „ 7th  -42  „ 1 „ 1.10  „ 

1-02  in.  2 >);iin. 

nearly  2 inches  difference,  in  favour  of  the  lower  : 
division. 
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I Why  all  the  whirling  wind  should  concentrate  at 
the  higher  alutude,  and  the  rainfall,  due,  no 
' doubt  to  its  disturbing  effect  on  the  atmosphere, 
should,  in  such  large  proportion,  sweep  down  (he 
distant  and  much  lower  river  valley,  is  a curious 
problem.  The  significance  of  the  remark  that 
the  rain  would  have  been  more  welcome  above  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  factory  and  dam 
were  constructed  there,  (unfortunately,  we  now  feel), 
as  a time  when  tea  grown  on  the  upper  fields, 
was  deemed  merely  a subsidiary  product  to  coffee 
of  which  there  were  320  acres.  Like  so  many 
others,  those  interested  in  the  estate  refused  to 
believe  that  coffee  was  fatally  stricken  until  con- 
viction was  forced  on  them  by  crops  and  bushes 
dwindling  away.  The  position  of  the  factory  has 
the  advantage  of  being  only  two  miles  from  the 
Nanuoya  station,  but  had  it  been  realized  that  tea 
would  entirely  supiereede  coffee,  a site  lower  down 
would  have  been  chosen  where  copious  streams 
pour  down  in  waterfalls,  Statements  like  this 
may  qualify  criticism  regarding  not  only  the'parti- 
oular  case,  but  other  similar  ones.  It  is  hard  that 
the  aid  of  a powerful  steam  engine  should  be 
required  on  a place  where  water  is  so  abundant, 
(at  6,000  feet  and  under,)  that  the  Tamil  name 
is  A'myf  “ the 'Waterfall  estate,”  It  may  be 

added  that  this  experience  of  a tornado  at  the 
high  elevation  is  unique.  By  all  the  laws  of 
meteorology,  it  ought  rather  to  have  rushed  through 
and  revolved  in  the  river  valley.  But  who  can 
understand  and  direct  the  course  of  clouds  sur- 
charged with  electricity  or  calm  the  raging  wind 
awakened  into  abnormal  energy  by  the  effects  of 
the  Eubtle  and  often  deadly  power  or  influence 
which  we  popularly  call  lightning  ? Happily,  in 
this  tropric  island,  though  exposed  to  both  monsoons, 
we  know  but  little  of  the  fiercely  cruel  and  fright- 
fully destructive  storms,  before  which  life  and 
property  are  alike  swept  off  the  earth,  in  the  river 
valleys  and  on  the  level  prairies  of  “ the  Far  West,” 
Since  the  above  was  written,  the  following  special 
telegram  from  Nanuoya  has  come  to  hand  - 

THUNnERBOLTS  FROM  A BLUE  SKY. 

{Special  Telegram ) 

Nanuoya,  May  9,  9 a.m. 

_ Yesterday  afternoon  at  2 30  p.m.,  two  balls  of 
lightaing  fell  apparently  in  a gaiden  here,  acoom- 
panied  instantaneously  by  a fearful  crash  of  thunder 
out  of  a perfectly  quiet  sky.  There  was  a slight 
flash  about  4 p.m.,  but  no  rain  fell  all  day. 

,5, 

NOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Adulteeation  op  Produce. — At  a meeting  of 
Metropolitan  grocers  held  on  Monday  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel  to  discuss  the  question  of  trade  organisa- 
tion, Mr.  D.  R.  Harvest,  in  the  course  of  a speech, 
proposieg  a resolution  for  appointing  a committee  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  association,  said  that  an 
association  was  sadiy  wanted  to  protect  the  trade  as 
much  from  the  practice  of  dishonest  methods  within 
their  own  ranks  as  from  outsiders.  Prosecutions,  be 
said,  were  enforced  for  the  adulteration  ef  food  stuffs 
and  drugs,  aud  the  retail  dealers  were  often  entirely 
without  the  means  or  knowledge  of  ascertaining 
whether  what  tlicy  bought  to  sell  to  the  public  was 
pure  or  otherwise.  It  was  known  tliat  an  article  called 
pepper  had  been  offered  in  the  market  which  did  not 
contain  one  per  cent  of  pepper.  On  another  occasion, 
a whole  cargo  ot  pepper  which  bad  lain  for  some  time 
in  a wreck  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  washed  tvith 
Loudon  sewage,  and  wliich  stank  abominably,  aud 
should  have  been  destroyed,  was  put  up  and  sold  to  the 
trade.  They  know,  too,  that  the  Chinese  made  little 
olay  balls  exactly  resembling  pepper  pods,  aud  these 
were  plentifuilj  mtermixtd  with  pepper  coming  from 
that  sunny  land.  An  association  would  help  them  to 
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guard  against  these  and  other  rascally  practices  and 
enable  them  to  keep  dishonest  men  out  of  their  trade, 
for  retail  and  wholesale  dealers’  best  interests  lay  in 
that  direction. 

Moke  Tea  Deinkeks. — The  growth  of  temperance 
and  the  increasing  consumption  of  tea  are  facts  which 
mast  be  taken  together.  When  the  labouring  classes 
renounce  beer  they  usually  take  kindly  to  tea.  The  two 
last  reports  issued  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Socie- 
ties show  that  the  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites — 
the  well-known  temperance  friendly  society — is  also 
rapidly  increasing.  The  recent  rate  of  increase  is  no 
less  than  10,000  adult  and  5,000  juvenile  members  per 
year,  a degree  of  accession  probably  unprecedented. 
The  total  membership  is  now  over  100,000  adults  and 
62,000  juvenile  members. — H.  and,  G.  Mail,  April  17th. 

^ 

IMPORTANT  APPOINTMENT  TO  ABER- 
DEEN MEN. 

We  understand  that  the  Peruvian  Corporation 
(Limited),  of  which  Sir  Alfred  Dent,  k.  c.  m.  o. 
of  Messrs  Dent,  Brothers,  & Co,,  merchants  and 
commission  agents.  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  is 
chairman,  have  just  arranged  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Sinclair,  Meadowbank,  Cults,  with  whom  is  associated 
Mr.  Alexander  Ross,  to  undertake  a piece  of  very 
important  survey  work  for  them  in  Peru.  To  the 
general  reader  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that, 
in  consequence  of  grave  financial  difficulties  into 
which  it  had  got,  the  Government  of  Peru  ceased 
to  pay  interest  on  its  public  debts  (amounting  to 
about  £56,000,000)  several  years  ago.  And  after 
protracted  negotiations,  a powerful  British-Peruvian 
Corporation  came  to  the  rescue,  headed  fay  Sir 
Alfred  Dent,  who  had  done  excellent  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  of 
which  he  is  still  a director.  Amongst  the  many 
concessions  made  to  this  company  by  the  Peruvian 
Government,  one  was  the  right  to  select  and  utilise 
some  10,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the 
majestic  Amazon  river.  The  eommissicn  that  has 
now  been  entrusted  to  Messrs  Sinclair  and  Boss,  on 
very  handsome  terms  as  to  remuneration  and  other- 
wise, we  understand,  is  to  fix  generally  the  locality 
lor  this  very  large  selection,  with  a view  specially 
to  the  adaptation  of  the  land  to  tropical  agriculture. 
For  this  purpose  situation,  climate,  and  the  general 
capabilities  of  the  prevailing  soils  will  all  have  to 
be  carefully  noted  and  reported  upon  to  the  di- 
rectorate of  the  Peruvian  Corporation  ; and  the 
work,  including  the  passage  to  and  fro,  is  expected 
to  occupy  not  less,  we  believe,  than  five  months. 
While  it  is  not  a little  gratifying  to  find  two 
local  men  selected,  and  appointed  practically  on 
their  own  terms,  for  such  an  important  mission, 
no  one  who  knows  the  career  of  either  will  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice  made  by  Sir  Alfred 
Dent  and  his  co-directors  of  the  Peruvian  Corpora- 
tion. Both  have  had  ample  experience  of  tropical 
agriculture  as  planters  in  Ceylon.  In  the  case  of 
Mr  Sinclair,  the  fact  of  his  having  been  bred  to 
the  occupation  of  gardener,  with  a good  knowledge 
of  practical  botany,  enabled  him  at  once  to  take 
to  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  a score 
of  years,  or  thereby,  in  the  “ spicy  isle  ” with 
the  greatest  advantage  ; and  for  a good  many  years 
he  acted  as  general  superintendent  of  a large 
number  of  coffee  plantations  with  the  highest 
efficiency,  his  duties  in  that  way  giving  him  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  conditions  of  tropicalsgriculture, 
generally,  as  well  as  with  a large  ))art  of  the  area 
of  Ceylon,  such  as  few  men  have  had  opportunity 
of  acquiring.  And  in  addition  to  this  Mr  Sinclair 
spent  over  a couple  of  years  in  Australasia,  ohielly 
in  'I'asmania,  where  ho  had  further  opportunities 
of  observing  sub-tropical  agriculture.  Mr  Ross, 


whose  Ceylon  experience  as  a successful  planter 
also  extended  over  a long  series  of  years,  and 
who  goes  to  Peru  on  the  same  terms  as  Mr  Sinclair, 
is  a native  of  Stonehaven. — Aberdeen  Free  Frees. 


BARK  AND  DRUG  REPORT. 

(From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.) 

London,  April  16th. 

Areca  Nut. — For  5 bags  good  quality  the  very  high 
price  of  30s  per  cwt.  was  paid  today.  This  drug  is  ex- 
ceedingly scarce. 

Coca  Leaves. — Seven  packages  of  Ceylon  and  Java 
leaves,  both  equally  badly  harvested,  dark  mould  and 
dull,  offered  without  reserve,  no  higher  bid  than  jd  per 
lb.  being  obtained ; this  was  refused,  as  it  was  stated 
to  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  charges.  In  New  York 
holders  of  Huanoco  leaves  (of  which  an  arrival  of  5,000 
lb.  took  place  towards  the  end  of  March;  are  very 
firm,  and  quote  la  6|d  per  lb.  c.i.f.  for  ‘fine  dark  green. 
Light  green  Truxillo  (Maranon)  leaves  may  be  had  at 
lid  per  lb.  c.i  f. 

Kola.— Of  about  35  package.?,  only  2 bags  mouldy 
grey  dried  West  Indian  sold  at  the  high  price  of  6d 
per  lb. 

Quinine.— No  business  is  reported  on  the  spot  this 
wi-ek,  second-hand  German  bulk  being  quoted  at  lOd 
sellers,  and  ,0^d  buyers.  At  today’s  auctions,  however, 
4,000  oz.  of  Whiffen’s  brand,  warehoused  m March  1885, 
sold  Jd  llto  l.|d;  and  |2,0U0  oz.  of  .Zimmer’s  quinine, 
warehoused  in  18-8,  realised  9Jd  per  oz. ; this  beating  the 
previous  lowest  quotation  on  record.  Howard’s  quinine 
is  quoted  by  the  makers  at  Is  2d  to  Is  3d  in  bulk,  and 
Is  4d  to  Is  5d  for  bottles.  The  quotation  for  New  York 
comes  at  20  cents  per  oz.  A sale  of  10,000  oz.  German 
bulk  was  reporied  on  Tuesday  at  lO^d  per  oz.  The 
arrivals  of  quiuiiie  in  New  York  are  falling  off  somewhat 
as  compared  with  last  year.  Prom  January  1st  to  March 
31st  they  were  :— In  1891,  870,520  oz. ; 1890, 1,078,400  oz. 

O- 

MANA  GRASS  EXPERIMENTS— OPIUM,  MAL- 
ARIA AND  QUININE— THEAFOAM— ZAMBESI 

COMPANY  AND  MR.  H.  S.  SAUNDERS— 
CROCODILE,  IGUANA,  SNAKE  AND 
BUFFALO  SKINS. 

Lon  on,  April  24. 

Twenty-two  hundredweight  of  mana  grass  has 
just  reached  the  Wrightson-Stanley  Syndicate  from 
Ceylon.  A letter  by  Dr.  Norman  Evans  has  been 
shown  to  me  where i ; that  gentleman  strongly  recom- 
mends that  laboratory  investigation  should  first  be 
conducted  with  samples  of  this  fresh  shipment 
before  the  expenditure  of  factory  treatment  be  in- 
curred ; for,  Dr.  Norman  Evans  has  written  “ if  it  is 
as  harsh  as  the  last  large  delivery,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  money  to  try  and  boil  it  with  water  alone.” 
Some  delay  may  therefore  occur  before  it  will  be 
possible  for  me  to  write  you  as  to  whether  our 
hopes  of  the  ultimate  utilization  of  mana  grass  for 
coarse  papermakiug  are  to  be  fulfilled  or  not. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  interval  which  has 
passed  sinoe  I reported  the  experiments  eonduoted 
at  the  Poyle  Mills,  the  proprietor  of  those  mills, 
has  had  to  wind  up  its  conoerns. ' The  experience 
Mr.  Ibotson  had  gained  on  that  oooasion  would 
have  otherwise  been  of  great  value  in  the  further 
sets  of  experiment  we  hope  to  be  tried ; although 
no  doubt  other  mills  exist  at  which  these  can 
be  satisfactorily  carried  out. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Echo  contains 
prominent  reference  to  the  Idler  wbioa  Mr.  John 
Ferguson  addressed  to  the  Anti  Opium  Society  on 
the  question  which  has  lately  received  such  dis- 
agreeable prominence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
are  wondering  if  the  initials  signed  to  this  oom- 
raunication,  W.  W.  G.,  can  be  a misprint  for  W. 
H.  G.,  and  if  it  can  be  due  to  the  pen  of  Sir 
William  Gregory.  You  may,  however,  recognize  the 
individuality  of  the  writer  under  the  initials  given. 

113,003)  Opium. — “Oheeham  Jaoko  ” will  find  a 
genuine  blend  of  quinine  taken  in  place  of  the  opium 
i will  remove  in  a short  time  the  depressed,  weak  feel- 
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ings,  and  ultimately  remove  entirely  the  craving  for 
opium.  Moreover,  the  strong  tonic  principles  of  quinine 
will  soon  rebuild  his  constitution,  and  restore  life 
and  vitality  to  his  system,  which  has  no  doubt  been 
somewhat  undermined.  There  is  a splendid  blend  of 
quinine  known  in  the  trade  as  “ Quinine  Pick-up.” 
1 cannot  give  him  the  name  of  the  makers,  but  no 
doubt  any  respectable  firm  of  medicine  agents  would 
direct  him.  It  is  reported  that  1,500,000  deaths  -take 
place  annually  throughout  India  from  fever  alone,  caus- 
ing a heavy  demand  for  some  drug  to  allay  the  fever- 
ish sufferings,  and  opium  is  freely  resorted  to  in  num- 
berless oases,  the  use  of  the  article  being  thus  com- 
meuoed.  The  fact  of  so  many  lives  being  lost  each 
year  by  fever  is  a disgrace  to  civilisation,  when  it  is 
well  known  that  quinine  is  the  finest  antidote  and 
almost  invariable  cure  for  fever  and  ague,  A mis- 
sionary recently  home  from  India  informed  mo  that 
it  is  fearful  to  see  the  sufferings  and  fatal  results  from 
fever,  and  that  he  had  found  his  religious  work  con- 
siderably assisted  by  alleviating  the  Indians’  sufferings 
from  a supply  of;quiniae  forwarded  to  his  mission. 
Some  time  since.  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  a letter  to  the  Anti- 
Opium  Society,  described  the  prevalence  of  opium- 
oraving  in  many  parts  of  the  world  being  due  to  a low 
type  of  fever,  especially  in  China.  He  considered  the 
main  cause  of  the  craving  arose  from  people  living  iu 
low  malarial  localities,  and  suggested  that  quinine  re- 
moves the  craving  and  acts  as  a substitute.  Touch- 
ing the  opium  question,  an  authority  writing  in  the 
year  1880  made  the  following  statement  : — “ Prom 
the  vast  tracts  of  country  in  China  where  rice  is  cul- 
tivated fever  is  never  absent,  opium,  being  employed 
as  the  medicine  easiest  to  be  had,  and  cheapest.  lie 
hoped  if  quinine  bocamo  cheap  enough  to  compete 
with  opium,  that  it  would  produce  a revolution  in 
the  Chinese  consumption  of  the  two  drugs.  By  this 
process  a solution  would  be  round  for  the  dangers,  and 
uncertainties  of  the  large  opium  revenues  of  India,  aud 
for  the  perplexing  moral  questions  connected  with  it.” 
At  a time  the  above  was  written  (in  1880)  the  price 
of  quinine  was  practically  prohibitive — viz.,  11s  to  11a 
6d  per  oz.,  but  today  it  can  be  freely  purchased  at  lOd 
or  lOid  per  oz  for  foreign  brands,  and  Is  4d  or  la  5d 
per  oz.  for  English,  being  almost  the  very  lowest  prices 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  article. — TF.  IF.  G, 

My  reference  to  the  foregoing  matter  suggest  me 
to  allude  here  to  the  course  which  has  followed 
Sir  John  Pease’s  snatched  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  his  motion  for  abolishing  the  Indian 
Cpium  Traffic.  Doubtless  the  complete  surrender 
of  that  gentleman — which  was  in  accord  with  my 
own  prediction — will  have  been  wired  to  you  by 
Renter,  and  you  will  have  made  your  own  com- 
ments upon  it  in  advance  of  your  receipt  of  my 
former  remarks  on  the  subject.  It  will,  however, 
interest  you  to  have  some  details  as  to  what  passed 
in  the  House  on  the  oooasion  of  this  surrender, 
to  which  we  here  attaoh  much  importance  on 
account  of  the  bearing  it  may  p ssess  on  the  some- 
what similar  case  of  the  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  your  paddy  tax. 

Some  short  time  back  you  were  told  by  me  of  - 
the  new  drink  manufactured  from  tea  and  called 
“ Theafoam.”  A company  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  this  has  been  just  registered  with  a capital 
of  £10,000  in  £1  shares,  the  declared  object  of 
“Theafoam,  Limited”  being  to  “ manufacture  and 
sell  preparations  of  tea  and  coSee,  ajruted  tea  and 
coSee,  ferated  waters,  &c.”  With  this  letter  is 
sent  a copy  of  the  prospectus  of  the  new  company, 
and  you  will  find  with  it  copies  of  many  testimonials 
received  which  include  oue  by  Cardinal  Manning, 
another  by  the  well-known  Dr.  Richardson,  and 
by  many  other  persons  associated  prominently  with 
the  Temperance  cause.  The  list  also  includes  an 
extract  from  the  Tropical  Agriculturist  giving  the 
opinion  expressed  by  myself  after  testing  the  new 
beverage.  All  tea  growers  must  wish  the  new  com- 
pany a success. 


After  receiving  the  Observer  containing  my  letter 
referring  to  this  processes  for  preserving  crocodile 
leather  and  that  oontaining  your  editorial  on  the 
same  subject,  I paid  a second  visit  to  Messrs. 
Toulmain  & Gale,  In  the  course  of  conversation 
the  question  was  put  by  me  whether  the  skin  of 
the  oabnragoya  would  make  good  leather.  Mr. 
Toulmaiu  replied  that  he  very  much  doubted  it,  as 
they  had  tried  iguana  and  chameleon  skins  and 
found  them  to  be  worthless.  He  said  that  many 
of  these  larger  lizard  skins  had  really  two  layers, 
the  upper  one  of  these  having  quite  a steely 
character  , so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  would  spring 
away  from  the  under  layer  when  touched  by  the 
paring  knife.  He  told  me  also,  that,  as  with  the 
hides  of  commerce,  the  quality  of  crocodile  skins 
varies  considerably.  Some  skins  in  the  same 
shipment  have  a very  fine  quality,  while  others 
prove  to  be  so  coarse  as  to  be  unfit  for  their — 
the  finest — uses.  He  further  said  that  all  the 
Russia  leather  his  firm  so  largely  works  up  is 
prepared  from  the  hide  of  the  Russian  buffalo,  and 
that  the  skins  of  that  creature  are  often  worth 
four  times  as  much  as  those  of  the  buffalo  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  I told  Mr.  Toulmain 
that  I saw  the  Ceylon  buffalo  hides  scarcely 
ever  fetched  the  price  that  Italian  and  Mexican 
hides  obtained,  and  he  replied  that  he  thought 
it  very  poisible  that  the  coarseness  of  the  skin 
might  be  due  to  climate  or  to  character  of  feed ; 
but  he  oould  not  say  what  peculiarity  caused  the 
hide  of  the  Russian  buffalo  to  have  such  an 
exceptional  value.  He  observed,  however,  that 
the  Russian  hides  are  the  finest,  softest,  and  most 
pliable  that  reach  the  London  market.  On  my 
asking  whether  snake  skins  were  readily  saleable, 
he  remarked  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  that 
people  had  a “creepy”  feeling  about  snakes  and 
did  not  buy  ornaments  made  from  their  skins 
freely.  “ The  oonsequence  is,”  he  went  on,  “ we 
can  now  buy  any  quantity  of  ready  tanned  snake 
skins  in  London  at  a less  price  that  is  demanded 
for  them  by  shippers  abroad.  The  market  is  quite 
glutted  with  them,” 

— ^ 

IsOTES  ON  PRODUCE  AND  FINANCE' 

Aerated  Tea  and  Coffee. — The  proapeotusis  issued 
of  a new  company  called  “ Theafoam,”  Limited.  The 
capital  of  the  company  is  £10,000  of  £1  shares,  and 
the  obieot,  acoordiug  to  the  prospectus,  is  to  acquire 
and  develop  the  patent  rights  for  “ improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  concentrated  preparations  of  tea 
and  coffee  and  of  aerated  tea  and  coffee,”  the  pro- 
visional specification  for  which,  dated  June  6tb,  1890, 
lodged  by  Messrs.  Leonard  Butler  Wrightson  and 
Jumes  Arthur  Philips,  and  numbered  8770,  has 
been  accepted  ; and  also  to  acquire  the  registered  title 
and  trade  mark  “ Theafoam.”  The  prospectus  goes 
on  to  say; — Messrs.  Wrightson  and  Philips  have  for 
some  considerable  time  past  given  their  attention  to 
the  production  of  pure  tea  and  coffee  in  an  aerated 
form,  as  being  beverages  most  likely  to  fulfil  these  re- 
quirements. After  repeated  trials  extending  over  several 
years,  and  involving  considerable  expense,  they  have  at 
length  succeeded  in  perfecting  a product  which  they  have 
named  “Theafoam,”  and  which  they  believe  amply  fulfils 
the  above  conditions,  and  therefore  the  requirements 
essential  to  success.  " Theafoam  ” can  be  offered  at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  a genuine  tea 
preparation  (aerated),  unmistakably  retainii.g  the 
peculiarly  pleasant  and  well  defined  flavour  of  the 
finest  teas.  The  difficulties  of  keeping  tea  iu  solution 
with  aerating  gas,  whilst  preserving  the  freshness  and 
fragrance  so  desirable, 3 have  until  now  been  insur- 
mountable. No  injurious  flavouring  or  essences  are 
used  iu  the  manutacture.  “Theafoam”  is  prepared 
from  the  loaf  itself  by  a novel  process,  the  form  it 
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firat  takes  beiug  that  of  a “ Tea  Extract  ” from  which 
the  aerated  tea  ia  aubsequently  made.  To  many  per- 
sona ordinary  cold  tea,  ah  hough  its  supporting  cjuaiities 
are  admittedly  great,  is  considered  unpalattible.  “ Thea- 
foiim  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a f,  a,.ra-  t,  palatab'e, 
sparkling,  refreshing  and  non-intoxicatiug  drink.  The 
“ Tea  Extract”  is  also  patented,  and  will  doubtless 
be  recognised  in  this  country  and  abroad  as  a 
ready  and  valuable  time-saving  agent  for  mokiug 
tea  at  hotels,  railway  ataiious,  bulfets,  &o. 

Coffee  Cultivation  in  the  South  Pacific, — 
The  Fiji  Times  is  advocating  the  revival  of  the  coffee 
enterprise  in  Fiji.  It  says  coffee  was  almost  abruptly 
abandoned  before  it  bad  received  a fair  trial  on  any- 
thing like  a comprehensive  scale,  and  might  well  pprue 
to  the  fore.  Notwithstanding  the  effects  of  the’ dis- 
ease to  which  it  ia  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  can  bo  made  a highly  profitable  production,  Fiji 
need  not  look  far  for  assurance  in  this  respect.  Her 
near  neighbour,  New  Caledonia,  ia  making  a success 
of  it. 

« 

TEA  COMPANIES  EEPOETS,  1890. 

There  is  food  for  what  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  call  ” comparative  reflection  ” in  the  reports 
issued  by  our  London  tea  companies  (whether 
Indian  or  Ceylon).  There  are  both  the  question  of 
the  result  obtained  and  that  of  the  form  and  amount 
of  the  information  furnished  to  sharfeholders  which 
deserve  attention,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  US  in  this  place  to  make  a few  remarks,  which 
at  any  rate  may  be  the  means  of  directing  notice — 
more  has  been  done  hitherto — to  these  points.  In 
doingthia  we  shall  allnde  seriatim  to  tho  companies’  re- 
ports  as  they  reach  us. 

The  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Company  i.ssues  this 
year  a handy  little  report,  and  as  results  are  good, 
shareholders,  will  probably  take  it  as  re.sd  aud  give 
a vote  of  confidence  to  the  directors  and  managers. 

There  is,  however,  a painful  absence  of  tho  detail  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  most  India  tea  companies 
reports  in  a profit  and  loss  account,  with  a single  item 
at  its  credit : — Net  profit  on  sale  of  produce,  £30,284  2s. 
lid.;  aud,  as  pointed  out  by  our  market  correspondent, 
we  would  feign  ask  for  some  information  as  to  the  gross 
figures,  of  which  this  large  sum  is  tho  resultant,  as  well 
as  what  actual  cost  of  production  per  lb.  of  produce, 
amounts  to.  There  is  also  no  clue  as  to  what  amount 
of  the  company’s  acreage  is  mature  and  immature. 

From  this  rather  meagre  report  (good  though  results 
nre)  we  turn  with  some  degree  of  pleasure  to  the  two  re- 
ports  issued  respectively  by  the  Lungla  and  Shums- 
liermigger  Companies,  both  young  Sylhet  concerns, 
working  on  progressive  lines.  These  reports,  as  pointed 
out  by  our  Share  Market  correspondent,  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  point  of  clearness  and  detail.  We  find 
clear  statements  in  the  report  itself  of: — 

Comparative  prodnce  out-turn  and  estimate. 

Yield  per  mature  acre  of  cullivation. 

Average  price  realised. 

Particulars  of  mature  aud  young  planted  area. 

Comparative  cost  of  production  (showing  also  the 
effect  of  exchange  on  the  company’s  cost ) 

Statement  of  labour  force, 

iJetailed  estimates  for  1891  and  estimated  cost  per  Ib. 
of  production. 

T'lie  accounts  show  firstly  on  tho  credit  side  the  gross 
realisations  of  tlie  produce,  while  on  the  debit  all  ex- 
penditure is  given  in  detail,  classified  under  the  three 
headings  of  Carden,  CalcutI a,  and  L mdim,  distinguish- 
ing in  this  last  tho  clmrgo,s  as  lea  sales  from  other  ex- 
Ijenses. 

Of  office  expenses  and  directorial  and  other  central 
charges,  these  coriipanios  appear  to  live  in  that  happy 
ignorance  which  is  characterised  as  “ bliss ! ” Tho 
profit  and  loss  account  is  stated  in  a sonsible  Way, 
tho  undivided  balance  not  being  carried  to  any  special 
reserve  account,  hut  merely  carried  on  in  revenue 
account,  so  that  it  caa  be  availed  of  in  future  years 
for  equalisation  of  dividends,  and  used  meantime  for 
vi’orkiug  capital. 


An  excellent  account  sale  of  the  produce  is  appended, 
while  the  last  pege  contains  a list  of  the  shareholders, 
which  is,  though  a novel,  a vei’y  excellent  feature,  es- 
pecially  as  in  n«ither  c ise  do  they  need  to  be  ashamed 
in  any  way  of  their  holding. 

We  must  defer  till  our  next  issue  remarks  and  reports 
upon  the  following,  which  are  also  in  our  bauds;  — 

Chubwa  and  Nouoi. 

Borokai  and  Indian  of  Oachar. 

— H.  and  C.  Mad. 

♦ 

CEYLON  TEA  PLANTATIONS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Ceylon.— I . 

Offices,  21,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.  C.  Directors  : 
David  Eeid,  Esq..  Thomaneau,  K'nross-shire,  chair- 
man ; Henry  Tod,  Esq.,  21,  Mincing  Lane;  David 
Eeid  Esq.,  7,  Mincing  Lane  ; H.  K.  Eutherford,  Eaq., 
managing  director.  Secretary:  Sir  W.  Johnston, 

Bart,  Manager  in  Ceylon  : G.  A.  Talbot,  Esq. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  directors 
to  be  submitted  at  the  fourth  annual  general  meeting 
of  shareholders,  to  be  held  at  Winchester  House, 
Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  on  Wednesday  next.  The 
directors  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  the  general  balance- 
sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  year  ended 
Dec.  31st  1890,  duly  audited.  The  net  amount  at 
credit  of  profit  and  loss  account,  including  balance 
brought  forward  at  Dec.  31st  1889,  and  after 
providing  for  general  expenses,  directors’  fees,  in- 
come tax,  &c.,  is  £31,210  Os  Id ; which  has  been 
apportioned  as  follows  : — An  interim  dividend  of  7 
per  cent  was  paid  on  Oct.  27ih  1890,  £9,223 18s; 
it  is  proposed  to  pay  a final  dividend  of  8 per  cent 
making  15  par  cent  in  all,  free  of  income-tax)  which 
will  absorb  £10,341  12s  ; it  is  proposed  to  pay  a divi- 
dend of  15  per  cent  on  the  new  issue  of  ordinary  shares 
(free  of  income-tax),  which  will  absorb  £984  9s  3d  ; 
a dividend  on  the  issue  of  7 per  cent  preference  shares 
was  paid  on  Dec.  3lst,  1890,  £524  5a  7d;  to  write  off 
for  depreciation  on  office  furniture,  £10  15s  9d  ; to  write 
off  for  depreciation  on  buildings  aud  machinery,  £4,000; 
to  add  to  reserve  fun  :,  £5  725  ; and  to  carry  forward  to 
next  year  a Lalance  of  £205  19s  6d  ; total,  £31,216  Os 
Id.  The  directors  are  pleased  to  be  in  a position  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  year  to  declare  a total  dividend 
of  15  per  cent  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  the  company. 
After  writing  off  £4,000  for  depreciation  on  buildings 
and  maohimry.aud  providing  fora  furlough  account,  to 
the  extent  of  £1,730,  and  carrying  forward  a balance  of 
£205  19s  6d.,  a sum  of  £5,725  has  been  added  to  the  re- 
serve, bringing  that  fund  up  to  a total  of  £9,000.  Tue 
above  result  may  be  considered  satisfactory,  as  the  rate 
of  exchange  was  12  per  cent  less  favourable  for  the 
oompauy’s  business  during  the  year  than  in  1889. 
Tho  gross  average  realised  for  company’s  teas  sold 
in  London  was  lid  per  lb.  being,  lha  same  as  for 
the  previous  year,  aud  the  yield  from  mature  and 
immature  iilanfs  averaged  387  lb.  per  acre  over  a 
plucking  area  of  3,947  acre’.  The  tea  crop  compared 
with  that  of  last  year,  was  as  under: — 


f^ompany’s 
Estate  Teas. 

Tea  made 
from  leaf 

Tea  manu- 
factured 

Total. 

purchased 

for  others. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1890...  1,528,491 

593,427 

838,237 

2,965,165 

1889...  937,407 

799,779 

277,149 

2,014,335 

The  Board  has  steadily  had  in  view  the  acquisi- 
tion of  good  properties  at  high  elevations,  the  tea 
crops  of  which  can  be  economically  manufactured 
in  the  company’s  existing  factories,  and  with  this 
object  has  since  the  close  of  the  year,  acquired 
tlie  AYest  Holyrood,  Ardallie,  and  Eathnillokelly 
Estates,  all  situated  in  the  |Dimbula  District. 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  the  above- 
named  estates,  the  directors  contemplate,  with  the 
approval  of  the  sliareholders,  making  a farther  issue 
of  share  capital,  at  a premium  to  be  afterwards  deter- 
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mined.  The  oompaoy’a  properties  with  these  recetr- 
purchiisf  s consisi.  if  the  following: — Tea  planted,  6,30' 
acres  ; tea  prop  jstd  to  be  planted  this  yveu , 038  acres; 
coffee,  93  acres;  jangle  and  ph.n  ed  timber,  1,693  acre;! 
patena  and  wa.ite  land,  357  acres ; total  9,138  acres, 
it  is  gratifying  to  the  directors  to  be  able  to  inform 
the  shareholders  that  the  chairman’s  visit  to  Ceylon 
has  given  them  increased  assurance,  not  only  of  the 
value  of  the  company’s  properties,  but  also  of  the 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  estates 
and  business  of  the  company  are  managed  by  the 
Ceylon  manager  and  his  staff.  Under  clause  No.  69 
of  the  artioiea  ot  association,  Mr.  David  Reid,  of  7, 
Mincing  Lane,  retires  on  this  occasion  from  the  board, 
but,  being  eligible,  offers  himself  for  re-eleci ion.  Mr. 
R H.  Miller,  of  M ssrs.  Harper  Brothers,  auditor, 
also  retires  fiom  oliica,  but  oflers  himself  lor  re- 
eleciion 

♦ 

HUNASGERIA  TEA  COMPANY  JAMITED’ 

Ceylon.— II. 

Direotors  : John  Brown,  Esq,,  managing  director  ; 
Edward  O mder,  Esq. ; Henry  Hart  Potts,  Esq. 

The  following  is  trom  the  report  presented  to  the 
meeting  of  bue  Company  on  Wednesday  last : — 

The  following  accounts  are  now  presented  to  share- 
holders, Viz.; — Balance-sheet  showing  the  tiiianciai 
position  of  the  oompany  on  Deo  31,  1890;  profit  ami 
loss  account  for  crop  1889-90.  In  the  circular  issued 
on  Oct.  31,  1890,  shareholders  were  mfurmed  that  the 
date  for  closing  the  crop  year  had  been  altered  from 
June  30  to  Deo.  31.  Tne  j,reBout  protitandloss  aceoua,, 
therefore,  comprises  the  period  ut  eighteen  mouths, 
from  June  30,  1880,  to  Dec.  31,  1890.  It  will  bo  seen 
from  tuiB  aooouut  chat  the  weiglit  of  tea  sold  during 
the  time  named  amounted  to  251,537  lb.,  the  average 
selling  price  being  lO.J.  per  lb.,  and  the  proceeds 
£10,372  5s.  2d.  The  crop  of  Cardamoms  amounted  to 
3,3721b.,  and  realised  £231  4s.,  or  an  average  of 
Is  6d  per  lb.  Cocoa,  weighing  37  cwt.  1 qr.  20  lb.,  was 
sold  for  £195  19s  2d,  the  average  price  being  104s  01 
per  cwt.  The  total  receipts  from  sales  ot  produce  thus 
amounied  to  £10,799  8s  id.  The  total  expenditure  for 
the  eighteen  months  in  Ceylon  and  Loudon  was 
£10,014  12s  lid,  which,  dedneted  from  the  value  of  pro- 
duce, leaves  a profit  on  crop  1889-90  of  £784  15s  6d. 
A debit  balance  was  brought  into  profit  and  loss  account, 
from  the  previous  year,  of  £774  5s  llil,  and  after 
writing  off  this  sum  from  the  above  profit  there 
remains  a credit  balance  of  £10  9a  6i  to  bo  carried 
forward.  Loukiug  at  the  tea  crop  figures,  the  yield 
is  aatisfaotory.  The  estimate  in  the  directors’ 
last  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30tb,  1890,  was 
150,000  lb,  of  tea,  and  the  actual  weight  secured 
160,679  lb.  This  weight  of  tea  was  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  9Jd  per  lb.,  the  result  being  that 
the  twelve  mouths’  working  did  not  do  much  more 
than  cover  expenses.  The  crop  the  following  six 
mouths,  however,  showed  a material  increase,  the 
yield  lor  the  half  year  being  100,948  lb.,  which  sold 
at  an  average  of  nearly  lOJd.  per  lb.  It  was  during 
thi.s  half-year  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  above 
profit  was  made.  A considerably  larger  profit  would 
have  resulted  from  crop  1889-90  had  it  not  been  that 
during  the  last  half  of  the  paast  year  a sharp  rise 
took  place  in  silver,  owing  to  speculation  conse- 
quent on  American  legislation  ; the  rise  in  exchange, 
while  it  lastel,  added  about  20  per  cent,  to  the 
cost  of  working  the  property.  The  price  of  silver  has 
now  relapsed  to  about  its  former  value,  and  the 
directors  have  no  anxiety  as  to  exchange  with 
regard  to  the  present  crop.  Mr.  Brown,  the  man- 
aging director,  has  recently  visited  the  estate,  and 
writes  thac  tho  tea  promises  wull,  and  especially  so 
when  increased  crops  allow  mauuring  ojisrations 
to  be  more  freely  undertaken.  Tho  estimates  for 
the  current  year,  1891,  are  tea  225,000  lb.,  cocoa 
30  nwt  , and  cardamoms  1.260  lb.  Tho  area  of  tea 
planted  on  the  oompaiiy’s  estate  remains  as 
follows  : — Over  6 years  old,  510  acres  ; planted  July- 
Oot.,  1886,  80  acres;  1887,  124  acres;  1888,  40 


acres  ; total  under  tea,  760  acres.  Mr.  H.  H.  Potts  a 
member  of  the  Board,  retires  from  oflice  on  this  occa- 
tion,  and  being  eligible,  offers  himsell  tor  re-election. 
The  directors  have  decided  to  lorego  their  fees  for  the 
past  18  months. 

At  the  meetiug  of  the  Company  on  AV’ednosday  Mr. 
E.  Oouder  presided,  and,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  stated  that  when  the  prospectus  was  issued  the 
liquidator  of  tho  old  company  took  £18,600  in  shares, 
so  that  tho  public  had  applied  for  about  4,100  .shares,  of 
which  number  one  of  the  directors  took  one-third.  The 
total  area  under  cultivation  was  730  acres,  and  by  the 
addition  of  buddings  and  appliances  they  were  now  able 
to  manufacture  a Vci-y  large  quantity  of  tea.  They 
had  thought  it  wise  to  buy  an  engine  and  a boiler,  as 
they  couid  not  always  d'  pend  on  waterpower  to  drive 
the  machinery.  For  the  tirst  time  the  balauce-sneet 
showed  a profit,  which  would  have  beeu  larger  h;id  it 
not  been  for  the  sharp  rise  that  took  place  in  .silver. 
For  the  year  1889-90  their  produ  chad  been  150,679  1b. 
of  tea  ; but  in  the  last  half  of  tho  la.sb  year  their  im- 
provement was  still  better,  and  they  went  up  to  100,. 
948  lb.  They  were  also  getting  lOJd.  a lb.,  as  against 
94d  in  tlie  former  year.  Mr.  H.  H.  Potts  Beooiuted 
ilie  motion.  In  answer  to  questions,  the  Obairman 
■Said  they  did  not  w.iut  to  issiio  debontures.  The  total 
cost  of  the  engine  and  boiler  would  be  about  £300, 
which  was  proposed  to  bo  paid  out  of  tae  levei  ue 
far  the  yt  ar.  They  had  thought  it  better  t « go  in  for 
quantity  ratuer  than  qua.ity,  and  W'-re  to  present 
mating  a profit  at  the  rate  of  about  £200  a m nth. 

Tin  motion  wa-i  carried,  and  the  re i ing  duector 
anJa  udit  jr  wore  re-elected. —H.  and  C.  Mail,  April  24th. 



SALE  OE  ESTATE  PROPERTY. 

Arslena  estate,  in  Lower  Dikoya,  or  Kelani  Valley, 
has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  C J.  Backhouse  of  Dikoya 
from_  Mr.  T.  U.  Anderson  for  £6,500  stg.  The  estate 
consists  of  220  acres  of  tea  in  full  bearing,  and  30 
acres  lately  planted,  with  about  80  acres  forest. 
A fully  equipped  factory  is  on  the  property,  which 
yields  loO.OOO  lb.  of  tea  per  annum.  So  the  price 
may  be  considered  a bargain  for  the  purchaser. 

A half  share  of  St.  Leys  estate,  in  Dikoya,  has  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Holt,  the  proprietor  of  the 
other  half,  from  Mr.  T.  U.  Audorson  for  about  £3,000 
stg.  The  estate  consists  of  130  acres  tea  in  full 
bearing. 

^ 

TEA  PROSPECTS  AND  “ WHAT  TO  DO 
WITH  OUR  BOYS  ? ” 

“ Paterfamilias  ” writes  ; — 

“I  have  no  less  than  Jive  boys  at school  • 

now  two  of  whom  are  just  finishing  and  the  question 
IS  what  should  they  do?  It  1 could  only  have  bought 
estates  for  them  even  a year  ago  I tuink  a little 
would  have  gone  a long  way  in  giving  them  agood 
start  in  life.  1 fear  tho  time  is  rapidly  passing  away 
v/hen  tea  land  can  be  bad  cheap  : we  are  fast  getting 
to  the  real  value  of  tea  property  in  Dimbula.  It  is  only 
beginning  to  dawn  on  people  here,  how  very  valuable 
an  acre  of  tea  laud  is  in  a district  where  ten  years’ 
purchase  cannot  he  looked  upon  as  too  high  ! It  is 
really  hardly  ascertained  yet  by  experience  what  the 
bast  laud  will  yield  ; the  best  soil  held  longest  and  in 
coffee  and  has  but  recently  beeu  planted  in  tea  heiioe 
it  is,  at  all  events  not  generally  known  what  the  yield 
Will  be  on  such  places.  I say  nearer  609  lb.  per  acre 
ThOpanO  lb  . 

> 

“ WALKER,  SONS  & CO.,  LDIITED." 

It  was  to  many  in  Ceylon  a matter  of  regret  that 
the  old  name  of  “John  Wa.ker  & Co.,’’  should 
have  disappeared  when  the  business  so  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  had  to  be  formed  into  a 
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Limited  Company.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it ; 
because  in  registering  in  London,  there  was  no  room 
to  register  as  a Company,  a name  already  on  the  roll. 
Various  other  forms  of  the  name  were  attempted, 
but  without  success  ; and  at  last  it  had  to  be 
"the  Colombo  Ironworks,  Limited"  in  order  not 
to  delay  business.  But  no  one  cared  for  a name 
without  any  personality  and  few  of  the  old  customers 
ever  used  it — “John  Walker  & Co."  or  “Walker 
& Co.”  was  the  address  on  nearly  every  letter, 
or  every  reference  ! Fortunately  therefore — as 
we  learn  from  a circular  issued  in  London 

by  Mr.  Frank  Walker  as  Secretary  to  the  Company 
— another  and  satisfactory,  because  expressive, 
title  has  been  found  and  registered,  namely  Messrs. 
Walker,  Sons  & Co.,  Limited,  under  which  title, 
we  wish  all  success  to  the  old  Firm  and  new 
Company. 


NOTES  ON  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

By  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  f l.s.,  f.g.s.,  &c. 

Ewior  of  “ Science  Gossip.” 

Two  French  botanists  have  discovered  that  the 
stem.s  of  potatoes  trom  various  parts  of  France  are 
attacked  by  yOjU^y6?i6S,  and  that  the  latter  appear  to 
be  caused  by  the  presence  of  enormous  r.umuers  of 
bacteria  iu  the  diseased  ceils.  Similar  ganyi-ene  dis- 
eases produced  by  the  same  group  of  micro-organisms 
have  been  found  iu  byacmths,  pelargoniums,  and 
other  highly  educated  and  abnormally  developed 
horticultural  plams.  The  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms are  growing  nearer  everyday,  not  farther  apart 
by  virtue  of  their  suffering  trom  the  epidemical  and 
destructive  effects  of  the  same  lowly  organised  and 
innumerable  class  of  parasitic  plants. 

All  vine-growers  are  interested  iu  the  natural  history 
of  the  phylloxera,  that  underground  mite  which  attacks 
the  Vine  in  its  most  succulent  parr,  the  root  and  root- 
lets. Its  ravages  are  increasing  in  the  vine-growing 
regions  of  the  old  world,  especially  m the  Italian 
vineyards,  A new  fact  in  its  natural  history,  however, 
has  just  come  to  light.  It  is  stated  that  the  mere 
perforation  of  the  rootlets  by  the  phylloxera  is  not  the 
direct  cause  of  ihe  destruction  of  the  vines,  but  that 
the  latter  is  due  to  parasitic  fungi  wliioh  take  advantage 
of  the  lesions  produced  by  the  insects.  If  this  be  the 
case,  the  top-dressing  of  veneyaid  soils  with  iron 
sulphate  ought  to  be  more  resorted  to  than  ever. 

The  cross-fertilisation  of  Cowers  has  assumed  a new 
interest  since  the  publication  of  the  two  famous  books 
by  Darwin  and  Hermann  Muiler.  Mr.  Scott-Eiliot  has 
recently  shown  that  in  Natal  the  sun-birds  (which  in 
South  Africa  take  the  place  of  the  humming-birds  * of 
America)  are  the  usual  fertilisers  of  the  banana.  These 
brilliant  birds  are  great  flower-frequenters,  and  they 
generally  visit  only  one  species  of  flower  at  a time. 

Australia  possesses  many  species  of  arum.  One  of 
fhem  goes  by  a very  opprobrious  name,  which  I may 
freely  translate  as  “ stiukplant.”  All  the  arums  smell 
vilely,  ill  whatever  part  of  the  world  we  find  them. 
It  has  been  just  discovered  here  that  the  fertilisation 
of  arums  is  mainly  effected  by  carrion-loving  coleop- 
tora  (or  beetles),  which  are  attracted  by  the  nasty 
odours.  In  tills  work,  however,  they  are  joined  by  blue- 
bottle and  other  flies. 

When  in  Australia  I noticed  and  wrote  about  the 
indueuoo  which  gall-insects  had  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
blackwood  (Acacia  melanoxyloii),  and  attributed  tho 
change  of  their  shape  to  their  reversion  to  an  ancestral 
slate  latavism).  Two  distingiiislu  <1  German  botanists 
Iiavc  just  demonstrated  that  the  hoteromorphism  of 
the  leaves  of  oak  and  beech,  when  injured  unduly  by 
cold  or  naects,  assumes  ancestral  or  atavic  forms  and 
sbapes. 

A German  cliemist  has  once  more  analysed  the 
diamond.  The  proces.s  is  a costly  oii",  and  therefore 
must  be  :i  careliil  one.  Tho  result  coiilirinod  tlie  oxperi. 

As  they  do  in  Ceylou. — Eu.  T.  -I. 


ments  made  before  (they  are  extraordinarily  few),  that 
the  diamond  is  chemically  identical  with  carbon,  since 
not  only  is  the  atomic  weight  the  same,  but  on  oxidation, 
both  yield  exactly  the  same  product. — Australasian. 

— 

ANALYSIS  OP  THE  ORANGE. 

The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry  publishes  the 
following  result  of  the  aua'ysis  of  a medium  size  orange, 
purchased  m Fauenil  i-.all  Market: 

The  skin  weighed  97.5  grams,  which  is  23.33  per  cent. 

The  sted.s  weighed  7 grams,  which  is  2.84  per  cent. 

The  pulp  wi  ighed  182  grams,  which  is  83.83  per 
cent. 

The  skin  contained  in  100  parts : Water  and  volatile 
oil,  78.00;  organic  matter,  21.30;  ash  .G4. 

The  seeds  contained  in  loO  parts;  Water,  50.00; 
organic  matter,  48.64;  ash,  1.36. 

Tbe  pulp  centaiue  i in  100  parts;  Water,  90.90;  organic 
matter  8 68;  asb,  .33. 

The  pulp  contained  in  100  parts:  Grape  sugar,  4.3; 
cane  sugar,  4 2;  iu  free  acid,  1.0. 

Tho  free  acid  consisted  of  about  equal  parts  of  malic 
and  citric  acid. 

The  ash  consti'uents  of  the  orange  were  as  follows: 
Po  ash,  38.7;  soda,  7-6;  lime,  23.0 ; magnesia,  6.5Ifeiric 
phosphate,  1.7;  sulphur,  2.9;  silica,  6.2;  phosphoric 
acid,  14.1 

It  will  be  seen  from  tbe  analysis  that  lime  and  potash 
are  tbe  priucipal  elements  of  tbe  ash,  and  hence  that 
any  fertilizer  to  be  a complete  orauge  tree  f lod  must 
contain  a large  perceiitage  of  these  elements  mentioned 
and  also  the  other  chemicals  mentioned  in  the  analysis 
in  the  relative  proportions. — Florida  Agriculturist. 

<i> — 

ECHOES  OF  SOIBNOE. 

According  to  the  Russian  traveller,  M.  Grum-Grzi- 
mailo,  the  l asis  of  Tnrfan,  in  Tiau-Shan,  Central  Asia, 
is  a desert,  once  the  bed  of  a great  lake,  which  has 
been  reclaimed  by  man  with  extraordinary  labour.  It 
has  no  water,  and  the  inhabitants  have  excavated  a 
system  of  underground  canals  and  wells,  some  300ft. 
deep,  to  irrigate  the  soil.  These  canals  collect  the 
underground  water  ai  d convey  it  to  the  surface  in  the 
lower  lands.  The  works  are  so  colossal  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  exploring  partj^  could  only  compare  them 
with  those  of  ancient  Egypt. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, Mr.  A.  E.  Pratt  described  a journey  of  his  in 
Ta-rsien-lu,  South-West  China,  during  which  he  as- 
cended the  sacred  mountain  of  Omei.  It  is  11,100 
feet  high,  and  supports  nearly  eighty  temples.  On 
one  side  there  is  an  immense  precipice,  about  11-3 
miles  in  height,  from  the  edge  of  which  Mr.  Pratt 
witnessed  the  phenomenon  called  the  “Glory  of 
Budoha."  Looking  down  into  a sea  of  mist  which 
filled  the  valley  below,  he  saw,  about  150  feet  beneath 
him,  the  golden  disc  of  the  sum  surrounded  by  rings 
of  rainbow-coloured  light.  This  effect  i.s  the  great 
marvel  of  Mount  Omei,  and  the  proof  of  its  peculiar 
sanctity.  Every  year  many  pilgrims  commit  suicide 
by  throwing  themselves  over  the  cliffs. 

Lord  Howe  Island,  situated  about  300  miles  from 
Port  Macquarrie,  is  marked  out  as  a future  sanatorium 
for  the  Australian  colonies.  It  is  seven  miles  long,  by 
a mile  wide,  and  contains  basaltic  mountains  3,000  feet 
high.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  vegetation  ; 
the  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  the  climate  cannot  be 
surpassed.  It  is  likely  to  become  a holiday  resort 
very  soon,  the  sea  voyage  not  being  too  long,  yet  long 
enough  to  benefit  the  health.  There  is  a banyan  tree 
on  the  island  covering  six  or  seven  acres,  and  only 
smaller  than  tho  famous  one  between  Poonah  and 
Kolapore. 

The  recent  bu'letin  of  the  American  census  announ- 
ces that  the  ratio  of  land  to  water  surface  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  98T6  to  1'84.  The  average  number  of 
inhabitants  to  each  square  mile  of  laud  is  21’08  If, 
however,  the  whole  teritory  were  as  thickly  inhabited 
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as  Rhode  Island  is  now,  tha  population  ot  the  Union, 
instead  of  being  over  62  millions,  would  be  nearly  946 
millions  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  world.  The  United  States  are  capable  of  sup- 
porting 1,000  millions  or  more. 

A company  has  been  formed  for  the  construction  of 
a canal  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov. 
It  wilt  have  a length  of  75  miles,  and  a breadth  of 
73  feet,  with  a depth  of  134  feet,  increasing  to  16 
feet  at  both  ends.  Six  years  are  allowed  for  its  com- 
pletion. We  may  add  that  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
Canal  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  1SS5— Globe. 


Early  Flowering  of  Coconut  Trees, — 

A few  of  the  coconut  palms  planted  amongst 
the  tea  on  Bilandhu  estate,  a few  miles  south 
of  Henaratgoda,  have  flowered,  although  they 
were  only  planted  out  in  1887  1 But  too  much 
must  not  be  made  of  this  fact.  The  plants  were 
originally  of  high  quality  and  they  were  placed 
in  large  holes  dug  in  soil  which  had  already 
undergone  considerable  tillage  and  manuring. 
Then  the  precocious  plants  in  question  are 
situated  near  the  tea  house,  and  have  been  forced 
into  premature  bearing  by  liberal  applications 
of  ashes  from  the  furnaces  of  the  drier  and  the 
steam  engine,  and  other  manorial  substances. 
In  the  case  of  ordinary  plantations,  we  believe  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  although  a certain  pro 
portion  of  the  trees  will  bear  in  the  seventh  year, 
and  perhaps  one  half  in  the  fourteenth,  the  whole 
plantation  will  not  be  in  full  bearing  much  under 
the  round  score  years  from  date  of  being  put 
into  the  field.  Then,  the  popular  estimate  for 
bearing  is  sixty  years— .sixty  years  for  the  existence 
of  the  tree  is  too  low, — and  one  of  our  shrewdest 
and  most  experienced  coconut  planters  is  of 
opinion  that,  properly  tended  and  liberally  manured, 
it  is  not  possible  to  place  a limit  on  the  bearing 
life  of  the  palm. 

Jungle  Fowl  and  Cackling. — We  draw  at- 
tention to  another  letter  from  Nature,  in  which 
Mr.  V.  Ball,  the  veteran  Anglo-Indian  Geologist, 
expresses  opinions,  the  result  partly  of  personal 
observation  which  renders  the  question  still  more 
perplexing.  For,  only  the  other  day  we  had.  the 
express  testimony  of  an  old  planter,  the  result  of 
personal  observation,  to  the  effect  that  the  domes- 
ticated barn-door  fowl  never  cackles  when  it  lays 
an  egg  in  forest,  jungle  or  away  from  home.  The 
quiet  around  affords  no  encouragement  to  cackle 
—for  only  as  it  lays  at  home,  does  it  indulge  in 
cackling  1 These  facts  may  be  of  some  use  to  Mr. 
Romanes  ; he  may  be  able  to  experiment  with  the 
domestic  hen  in  the  woods  of  the  old  country.  Here 
is  the  letter  from  the  latest  number  of  Nature  :— 
Oaokling  or  Hens. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  recall  an  actual  instance  of 
what  may  bd  a matter  of  very  common  occurrence. 
Such  18  to  a certain  extent  the  case  with  the  subject 
to  which  Prof.  Romanes’s  query  in  Nature  of  April 
2 (p.  616)  refers. 

In  a general  way  it  is  my  impression  that  the 
cackling  of  jung'e  fowl  is  not  very  commonly  heard  in 
India  butl  feel  certain  that  I have  heard  it  occasion- 
ally and  that  I once  did  hear  it  upon  a somewhat 
considerable  scale  is  impressed  very  distinctly  upon 
my  memory  by  certain  and  special  circumstances.  My 
tent  lor  a few  days  in  April  1876  was  pitched  close  to 
a perfectly  impenetrable  patch  of  thorny  jungle  in 
Orissa.  This  cover  was  full  of  jungle  fowl,  luid  1 
remember  bearing  the  cackling  of  the  hens,  which 
reminded  me  of  the  familiar  farmjard  sounds  ot 
home.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  case  the  safety  of 
their  retreat  may  have  had  sometuiiig  to^  do  with 
their  not  fearing  to  cackle  with  unusual  Ggonr. 

> . 

Science  and  Art  Museum,  April  18th. 

—Nature,  April  23td- 


Indian  Pekoe  Souchongs. — “Peripatetic Plan 
ter  ’’  writes  to  Indian  Planters’  Gazette  from  Lon- 
don as  follows: — As  regards  Indian  Tjpe  (pekoe  sou- 
ohongs)  it  is  openly  proclaimed  by  some,  that  those 
will  pass  the  shilling  before  long  ! More’s  the  pity, 
again — a short  life  and  a merry  oiio  is  not  the  ideal 
of  those  with  a permanent  stake  in  the  irdnstry.  All 
kinds  of  sensational  rumours  are  afloat  about  these 
pekoe  souchongs — one  of  the  baneful  effects  of  their 
adoption  by  the  Clearing  House,  or  Commercial  Monte 
Carlo.  It  is  said,  that  very  large  transactions  in  this 
class  have  been  privately  effected,  within  the  past 
few  days,  (10.000  chests  and  20,000  chests  are  va- 
riously mentioned  in  the  rumours  referred  to)  and 
urge  catalogues  of  the  past  fortnight’s  auctions  (on 
Garden  or  Company  Account)  are  pointed  out  with 
scarcely  a single  line  of  pekoe  souchongs  in  them 
by  way  of  partial  corroboration  of  the  statements. 
This  looks  like  the  commencement  of  a corner,  but  that 
I know  large  irriporters  who  have  not  yet  been  ap- 
proached with  any  privatu  offers  for  this  special  class 
ot  tea;  and  to  establish  a corner  successfully,  would 
almost  demand  a very  rapid  grabbing  of  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  clas.s.  Hence,  the  opinion  is  reason- 
able, that  the  transactions  are  (1)  either  mythical,  or 
(2)  the  sporting  act  of  private  speculators,  and  not 
of  a really  heavily  capitalised  group  of  speculative 
financiers.  In  any  case,  we  are  having  the  first  taste 
of  those  baneful  results  which  I predicted  when  the 
adoption  of  an  Indian  Type  by  the  Clearing  House 
was  first  talked  of. 
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MA.RKET  RATES  FOR  OLD  AND  NEW  PRODUCTS. 


"ortnighthj  Price  Current  London, 

Ajpril  23rd,  1891 -J 

,\quotations 

BAST  INlJli  Continued 
Eaat  Coast  Africa,  Mula 

! QUALITY, 

QUOTATIONS 

bar  and  Madi'js  Coast, 

1 

Bengal. 

1 

£4  a £7 

INJJIGO,  Bengal 

iMiddliug  to  fine  violet  . 

4s  3d  a 51  lOd 

40s  a £5  5s 

■ Or.linary  to  middling  .. 

. 5s  Gd  a 4s 

'3d  a Is 

Kurpah  

i Fair  to  good  reddish  viol 

1 3s  3d  a 3s  8d 

,4d  a 9d 

■Ordinary  and  middling.. 

2s  3d  a 3s  Id 

2d  a 4d 

Madras  (I^ry  Leaf) 

j Middling  to  goud 

. 2s  ed  a 3s 

1 1 a 31 

Low  to  ordinary 

Is  8d  a 2s  3d 

2d  a Is 

IVORY— Elephants’  Teeth 

4d  a 6d 

60  lb.  & upwards 

1 Soft  slightly  def . to  sounc 

£69  a £76  10 

2d  a 3d 

over  30  & under  60  lb 

1 

£64  a £72 

1 d a 2d 

40  a 100  lb. 

Hard 

£49  10s  a £58 

Id  a Ijd 

Scrivelloei  

'Soft  ,,  ,> 

£30  10s  a £48 

£6  10s  a £8  10= 

»}  ••• 

(Hard 

£25  a £3?  iOs 

£G  a £7 

Billiard  Ball  Pieces  2^-a  3^  in 

Sound 

£78  10se£88  10s 

£6  10s  a £7 

Bag'itelle  Points 

jSli,  def.  lo  fine  sound  .. 

£GG  a £75 

Cut  Points  fur  Balls 

Ishaky  to  hue  solid  sd... 

£55  a £73 

Is  a 2s  2d 

Mixed  Points  8c  Tips.. 

I Defective,  part  hard 

£31  a £53  lOs 

Is  6d  a 3s 

Cut  Hollows 

I'rhiii  to  thick  sli,  def  to 

2g  a 2s  Od 
2s  (3d  a 3S 

Se-i  Horse  Teeth— 

1 sound 

£30  lOs  a £57 

Is  (id  a 2s 

•1  a 4i  lb. 

• Crvd.crkd  & close  strght 

Is  Id  a 4i  4d 

Is  s Is  6d 

V1YIIAB0LAI>IB.S,  Bombay 

■BhimliesI,  good  & fine 

■ pale 

13s  a 14s  6i 

i ,,  II,  fair  pii'kuig= 

9i  6d  a lls 

la  Gd  a Is  lOd 

Jubbleporel,  good  & fine 

l9  a la  4d 

pale 

12s  Gd  a 14s 

(3d  a 2s  2d 

' ,,  II,  fair  re- 

4^d  a 4jd 

jecUol  s 

9s  6d  a n» 

3d  a 3Jd 

VingorUis,  good  and  fine 

9i  64  a 12a 

2U  a 3d 

Madras,  Upper  Godavery 

Good  to  fine  picked 

Us  Gd  a 13s 

053  11  70s 

Common  to  middling  ... 

9s  6d  a lls 

55a  a G2s  6d 

Coast  

Fair  ... 

109  6d  a lls6d 

7id  a Is  2d 

Pickings 

Burnt  and  defective  ... 

8s  6 t a 10s 

7d  a Is 

vIACE,  Bombay  ... 

Park  to  good  bold  pale... 

2s  a 3s  2d 

GJ-d  a JOd 

W’d  com.  darktonne  bold 

3d  a Is  2d 

Ism  a 7d 

NUTMEGS, 

fit’s  a go’s 

2s  8d  a 3s  Id 

2.1  1 6id 

83’s  a 180’s 

Is  6d  a 2s  7d 

.3fd  a 4d 

NUX  ( Cochin.  Madras 

( i-  air  to  line  bold  fre-h 

14=  a 149 

3id  a .(id 

VOMICA  1 and  Bo  ijb  >v 

( Small  ordinary  and  fair 

Gs  a 8s  Gd 

§ 1 d Id 

>IL,  CINNAMON 

1- air  to  fine  heavy 

1.9  a 2s  6d 

12s  11  13s 

CITRONELLE 

Bnglit  & good  flavour 

i-d  afd 

22s  6d  a 28s  6d 

LEMONGRASS 

|Mid,  to  fine,  not  wood 
Picked  clean  fiat  leaf  ... 

l^d  a l|d 

IHt,  a 2Us 
10s  a 15s 

iRCHELLA  1 O ’-  ... 

WEED  ('  Zanzihai  ... 

) Mozambique 

20s  a 25s 
lOs  a 20s 

24s  a 32s  6d 

1 ,,  wiry  

25s  a 35s 

PEPPER— 

50s  a 90s 

Malabar,  Black  sifted  ... 

B^aiv  to  bold  heavy  ...1 

4^d  a 4Jd 

Alleppee  & Tellicberry 

,,  good  r 

52s  6d  a 57s  Od 

Tellicherry,  White 

..  , >) 

Is  a Is  Id 

40s  a 50s 

PLUMBAGO,  Lump 

Fair  to  fine  brig  t bold 

15s  a 21s 

70s  a 75s 

Middlingto  good  small... 

lls  a 14s 

41s  a 52s 

Cliips 

Sli'tly  foul  tci  fine  bright 

9s  a 12s 

•32s  6d  a 40.s 

Dust 

Ordinal y to  fine  bright... 

4s  6d  a 7s  6d 

25s  a 30s 

lED  WOOD  

Fair  and  fine  boUl 

£3  a £3  108 

I9s 

SAFFLOWER,  Bengal 

Goodtofinepiakynominal 

60s  a 60S 

50s  a 90s 

Ordinary  lo  fair 

2^3  a 45s 

£11  a £13 

Inferior  and  pickings  .. 

15s  a 25s 

£10  a £11 

SALTPETRE,  Fengal  ... 

Ordinary  to  good 

16s  6d  a 17s 

£3  a £7  10.S 

sandal  wood.  Logs 

Fair  to  fine  flavour  ... 

£35  a £60 

£10  a £12 

,,  ,.  Chips.. 

Inferior  to  fine 

£9  a £30 

£6  10s  a £11 

3APAN  WOOD  

Lean  to  good  bold 

£4  a £7 

SEEDLAC  

Ordinary  to  fine  bright 

23s  a 70s 

60s  a 80s 

4ENNA,  Tinnevelly 

Grood  to  fine  bold  green.. 

id  a 8d 

35s  a 5=s 

Medium  to  bold  green.. 

4d  a 6d 

45s  a 5o9 

Small  and  ^ edium  green 

2d  a 3d 

2.3s  a 33s 

Common  dark  and  smalJ 

Id  a lid 

05s  a lU7s  6d 

Bombay 

SHELLS,  M.-o’-P. 

Oidinar  to  good 

Id  a 2d 

25s  a 50s 

Egyptian — med.  to  large 

3Ss  a 100s 

15s  a 50s 

small  and  medium. 

?0s  a 100s 

large  

oyster  and  chicken  ( 

i.5s  a lOOs 

3.5s  a 80s 

Bombay — fine  tbick  ..  t 

^Os  a 85s 

20s  a 28s 

medium  stout  ... 

bright  fairly  clean 

is  9 a 102a  6d 

40s  a 43s 

cbicken  part  stout 

553  a 953 

£0  a £8 

oyster  part  thin 

♦» 

Os  a 82s  6d 

70^  a f^O-5 

Mus>ol 

medium  to  fine  bold 

15s  a 60s 

35s  a 5Gs 

.mall  and  m dium  sorb 

16h  h 40s  6d 

22s  Gd  a 32s  G 

Lingah  Cevlon  ... 

Sorts... 

a lOs 

12s  a 18s 

TAMARINDS 

•Vlid.  to  fineblk  notston-s 

23  6d  a l.fs 

lOs  a 15s 

Stony  and  inferior 

3 6s 

2s  ’d  a 2s  6d 

TORTOISESHELL 

Fair  8c  fine  clean  heavv 

iB  8d  a 2.S  3d 

Zanzibar  and  Bombay 

Low  thin  to  mid.  clean  •* 

s a 15s 

4s  3d  a Is  lid 

r 1)  R MERIC, Bengal 

Leamsh  to  fine  plump 

Is  6d  a 2s  2d 

Madras  ... 

finger  ...  1 

5s  a 16s 

2s  a 2d  2d 

Fin.  fairto  fine  boldbrgt 

6s  6d  a Ids  6d 

2s  a 2s  8d 
Isa  Is  lO.i 
2s  a 2s  'Ml 

Cochin 

Mixed  middling 

lulbs  ...  : 

Finger  ...  

•5s  a 16s 
Os  a 12s 
33  a lls 

2h  a 2a  8d 

VANILLOES, 

1 s 10  a 2s  2d 

Bourbon,  \ Ists  ... 

Tine,  cryst’ed  5 to  9 in.  12s  a 20b 

■Is  a 3.S  lOd 

Mauritius,  2nds... 

Toxy  8c  reddish  5 to  8 in.lfis  a 14s 

Is  a 2h  Gd 

Seyclicllos,  1 .'h'lils... 

jCan  8c  dry  to  mid,  un- 

Is  (id  a St  7d 

Madaga,scar,  j dths,,, 

der  6 in.  ...  6 

3 a 8s  6d 

O^il  a iH  Gd 

-«ow,  foxy,  inferior  andl 

1.8  (Id  a 0.3  Bid 

pickiogs |-3 

a 5s 

EAST  INDIA. 
Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras 
Coast  and  Zanzibar. 


QUALITY. 


ALOES,  Socotrine  ... 

Zanzibar  & Hepatic 
BAEK.CINCHONA  Crown 


Red... 


BEES’ WAX,  E.I.,  White 
Yellow  ... 
Mauritius  & Madagascar... 
CARDAMOMS— 

Allepee  

Mangilore  

Malabar  

Ceylon.  Malabar  sort 


Good  and  tine  dry 
Common  and  good 
Renewed  ... 

Medium  to  tine  Quill 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Renewed  

Medium  to  good  Quit 
Spoke  shavings  ... 

Branch  

Twig  

Good  to  tine 

Fair  to  good 

Fair  to  fine  clipped 


Ists 
2nds 
3r 

4ths 

Ciiips 

CLOVES,  Zanzibar 

and  Pemba,  f 
„ STEMS 

COCULUS  INDICUS  ... 
CULOMBO  ROOT 

CPOTON  SEEDS,  sifted... 

CUiCH  

DRAGOiNS  RLOuD, 
Zanzibar 

GALLS,  Bussorah  & 
Turkey 

GINGER,  Cocbio,  Cut  ... 

Rough... 

Bengal,  Rough 
GUM  AMMONlACUiM  ... 
ANIMI,  wa.shed  ... 


scraped... 
ARABIC  E.I.  & Aden  .. 


Ghatti  ... 
Amrad  clia. 
Mad  ras 

ASSAFCETIDA 


Good  to  fine  i)iump,oliped 
Fairto  goodboUl  bleache  ' 
,,  ,,  medium  ,, 

,,  ,,  sinail 

Small  to  bold  brown  . 
Alleppee  andjpair  to  fine  bold 
,,  medium 
,,  ,,  small 

Common  to  good 

White  

Fair  and  good  pale 
Brown  and  brownish  . 
Fair  to  fine  bright 
Ord’y.  and  middling 
Ord’y.  to  fine  pale  quill. 


Mysore  sortj 

Long  wild  Ceylon... 
CASTOR  OIL,  Ists 

2nds 
brds 

CHILLIES,  Zanzibar 
CINNAMON, 


KINO 

MYKHir,  picked  ^ ;^”;{,ii[ng  to 


Fair  to  fine  plant 
Fnir  to  Hue  bi-izht 
Common  dull  a d mixe 
(''ommon  to  good 
Fair  sifted 

Good  to  fine  bright  sou 
Ordinary  & middling 
Fair  to  fine  fresh 
Fair  to  fine  dry 

Ordinary  to  good  drop 

Fair  to  find  dark  blue 
Good  white  and  green  .. 
Good  to  line  bold 
Small  and  medium 
Fair  to  fine  bold 
Small  and  medium 

Fair  to  good  

Blocky  to  line  clean 
Pickeil  fine  pale  in  sorts 
Part  yellow  & mixed  (h 
Bean  & Pea  size  ditto  .. 
Amber  and  red  bold  .. 
Medium  & bold  sorts 
ad  to  fine  palo  frosfcec 

sifted  

Sorts,  dull  red  to  fair  .. 


Good  and  line  pale 
Reddish  to  pale  brown  .. 
Dark  to  tine  pale  .. 
Fair  to  line  pinky  block 
and  drop 

Ordinary  stony  to  midliue 
Fair  lo  line  bright 
Fair  to  line  pale 


Aden  sorb. 
OLIBANUM.  .Iroii...; 


Fair  to  line  white 


Reddish  to  middling 

nickinirs  iMiddling  togoodpalc 
pickings...  j 

siftings  , , I...11 


, iked  liard  clean  ball 

tNDIARUHBEK  ...  sofush  ditto 

F.st  African  Polls,  /laazi-; , 

barandMozambiqneCoastjUarip  ^ •” 

Sausage,  fair  to  fine 

Assam.  & mid. 

(’omnion  foul  ^ mui 

..I Fair  to  good  clean 

’(  iGoodlofiiic))inky &v 

fair  to  good  Idack 


Rangoon  , 

.Miidazascar,  'lumatavc, 
Miijnnga  an'l  Nossdic  ' 
(•Tongue 
Pipe. 


ISI.NGLASs  orl  ij 
FLSlIMAWS) 
Bladder 
Piiiso 

K'drachto 


1 I good  to  line  pale 
*!  \ dark  to  fai'_ 
l(fieanthin  to  imo  b 


'',’,'coDunout.o  KDOd  I'dlo 
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GUMMY  AND  RESINOUS  MATTERS  IN 
PLANTS. 

UMS  may  be  defined  as  vegetable 
products,  more  or  less  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  oils.  They  are  gen- 
erally obtained  amorphous  and 
most  of  them  exude  spontaneously,  or  on  punctur- 
ing the  bark.  The  most  perfect  type  of  this  class 
of  substances  is  gum  arabic  or  acacia,  which  is 
compound  of  a base  or  bases,  generally  lime  mag. 
nesia  and  potash  with  arabic  acid.  Most  gum  s 
are  similarly  constituted  to  gum  arabic  wliich  is 
an  excretion  from  various  species  of  acacia,  espe- 
cially A.  arabica  and  A.  vera.  The  substances 
known  as  Barbary  or  Morocco  gum,  gum  Senegal 
and  Ea.st  India  gum  are  inferior  commercial 
varieties  of  the  same  substance  from  other 
species  of  acacia. 

Resins  may  be  described  as  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  are  solid  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, more  or  less  transparent,  inllnmmble, 
readily  fusible,  which  do  not  volatilize  without 
decomposing,  are  insoluble  in  watei',  but  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  easily  mixed  with  fatty  sidistauces 
by  fusion.  Liebeg  described  them  as  “oxidised 
essential  oils.” 

As  a common  example  of  a resin  may  be  men- 
tioned rosin,  the  residue  left  on  distilling  tur- 
pentine for  the  oil.  (ium-rosins  combine  the  ]iio. 
perties  of  both  gums  and  resins— tl\ey  are  part  ly 
soluble  in  water,  and  partly  in  alcohol.  A com- 


mon gum  resin  is  assafoetida  got  from  the  root  of 
certain  Umbelliferae.  Balsams,  about  which  there 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion,  may  be 
simply  described  as  solutions  of  resins  in  an 
essential  oil. 

Turpentine  may  be  defined  as  an  oleo-resin, 
generally  got  from  pines. 

Lac  is  a resinous  substance  combined  with 
much  colouring  matter,  produced  by  the  puncture 
of  the  female  of  a small  insect  called  the  coccus 
lacca  or  ficus,  upon  the  young  branches  of  several 
tropical  trees,  especially  the  Ficus  Indica,  F. 
Religiosa,  and  Croton  lacciferum. 

Now  most  plants  contain  what  are  known  as 
intercellular  spaces,  that  is  small  .spaces  approxi- 
mately tringular  in  shape  between  the  cells  of 
tissue,  occuring  where  the  walls  of  cells  meet. 
These  spaces  are  formed  by  the  unequal  develop- 
ment of  the  common  cell  wall  in  endeavouring  to 
become  round,  the  shape  which  the  ordinary  cell 
wall  inclines  to  in  thickening.  As  a result  of 
this  a spliting  occurs  along  the  middle  of  the 
common  wall,  and  thus  the  intercellular  space  is  ' 
formed.  These  spaces  generally  contain  air,  but 
in  some  cases  they  are  fille  t with  an  exeretion,  it 
may  be  mucillage  as  in  cactus,  oil  as  in  orange 
and  citron,  or  gum,  re.sin,  gum-resin  and 
turjientine. 

.\mong  the  gum  producing  plants  of  Ceylon  may 
be  mentioned  Kaju  (Cashew  nut),  Uivul  (Wood- 
aiqdo),  Ilik,  Imbul  (Tree  cotton),  Ivinihiriya, 
Welan,  and  Na  (Ironwood);  gum-resins  are  prc- 
diiced  by  Rekuna,  Del  (Breadfruit),  Kos  (Jak), 
Amba  (Matigol,  Domba,  Pol  (Coconut)  and 
(ioraka:  resin  by  Hal;  lac  on  Iveppytiya. 
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OCCASIONAL  NOTES. 

We  omitted  to  make  mention  in  our  notice  of 
the  Grama  Eakshaka  Samagama’s  Show  at  Da- 
lugama,  of  a locally  made  plough  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Lobus  Dharmaratne,  Notary.  It  attracted 
much  attention  from  the  fact  that  it  was  of  an 
improved  type,  wa.s  made  in  the  district,  a nd  had 
been  long  used  without  showing  signs  of  deterio- 
ration. On  enquiry  we  found  that  the  gentleman 
above-mentioned  had  some  years  ago  seen  one  of 
the  improved  ploughs  introduced  by  Mr.  Green  at 
work  and  being  struck  with  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  it  turned  over  the  soil,  was  led  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have 
an  implement  of  that  kind  to  work  up  his  paddy- 
land.  In  fact  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  Dalugama  plough  and  Howard’s 
“ Cingalee,”  except  that  the  share  in  the 
latter  is  about  two  inches  broader  than  that 
in  the  former.  The  arrangement  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  depth  of  furrow  is  simple  and  conve- 
nient. There  was  some  mistake  about  the  cost  of 
the  plough  as  stated  at  the  show,  the  price  named 
there  being  that  which  was  paid  to  the  workman 
who  was  supplied  with  the  materials.  The  true 
cost  is  twelve  rupees,  and  it  is  marvellously  cheap 
at  the  price.  One  of  these  implements  has  j ust 
been  sent  to  the  school  of  agriculture  at  our 
request  for  trial,  and  we  hope  to  fully  test  its 
work  shortly.  Considering  that  the  implement  is 
the  work  of  a village-smith  it  is  a most  creditable 
piece  of  workmanship. 

The  latest  volume  of  “ Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Physical  Society”  includes  a paper  on  the  classi- 
fication and  distribution  of  earthworms  by 
Frank  E.  Beddard,  m.a.  f.b.  s.e.  f.l.s.  Of  the 
species  allotted  to  the  Oriental  region,  the  follow- 
ing are  given  as  occurring  in  Ceylon,  and  as  having 
been  identified  in  a trustworthy  manner : — Peri- 
chaeta  cserulea,  P.  affinis,  P.  Houlleti,  P.  Ceylonica, 
and  Deodrilus  Jacksoni.  The  iusufliciently-known 
species  found  in  Ceylon  are  given  as  Perichoeta 
leucocycla,  P.  Viridis,  P.  Brachycycla,  and  P. 
Cingulata. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  convinced  that  the 
three  best  oriental  fruits  are  the  Mango,  the 
coconut,  and  the  Durian.  The  Mango  is  lauded 
as  a “ divine  ” fruit — the  ‘ real  ambrosia.” 
Few  in  Ceylon  will  be  inclinded  to  agree  with  the 
Saturday  Review  in  its  opinion  as  to  the  three 
best  fruits  of  the  east. 


Dr.  Bonavia,  in  his  worlr  on  the  oranges  and 
lemon.s  of  India  and  Ceylon,  recogni.ses  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  “ Sweet-oranges  ” : — The  Malta  or 
Portugal  orange  which  is  close-skinned,  and  the 
Suntara  orange  of  India,  a loose-skinned  fruit. 
Botli  these  he  tliinks  came  into  India  originally 
from  China  or  Cochin  China.  The  Seville  orange 
which  was  tlie  first  to  reach  Europe  is  found  wild 
in  Cochin  China,  and,  in  only  one  place,  in 
India  ; but  Dr.  Bonavia  does  not  believe  it  could 
liave  been  the  progenitor  of  (he  ot  her  two.  The 
pummolo,  which  De  Candolh,'  rankl'd  as  a di.s- 
tinct  sj)ecies,  is  considiired  by  tin;  author  to  he  a 
giant  variety,  develo])ed  under  ti'0])ical  and  sub- 
tropical conditions  of  luxuriance  from  the  Poitu- 
gal  orange,  and  to  have  acquired  its  modern  charac- 


ters in  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  The  original 
wild  pummelo  has  never  been  discovered.  The 
Keoula  orange  is  placed  in  a distinct  group,  in 
which  Dr.  Bonavia  includes  the  mandarin.  This 
latter  says  the  Indian  Ayriculturist  is  grown  ^^■ith 
some  difficulty  in  India.  It  is  mentioned  as 
growing  well  in  the  Peradeniya  Gardens  in  Ceylon. 
Besides  the  above  varieties  there  is  the  “Khatta  ” 
or  “Karva”  orange,  the  pulp  of  which  is  very  sour 
though  free  from  bitterness.  Of  this  it  is  said  that 
it  is  very  distinct  from  the  others,  and  that  it  is 
not  certain  whether  it  should  be  classed  as  an 
orange  or  a lemon.  “I  am  informed,”  says  Dr. 
Bonavia,  “ that  this  Khatta  orange  makes  a good 
sweet  jelly,  and  also  a good  marmalade.  I know 
the  decoction  of  its  fruit  is  a good  febrifuge,  and 
also  a good  sijlenifuge.” 

Dr.  W agner  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a lecture 
recently  delivered  at  Darmstadt,  that  “ our  experi- 
ments show  clearly  that  green  manure  enables  us 
to  make  cheap  atmosphere  nitrogen  accessible 
even  to  those  plants  Mdiich  are  not  capable  of 
taking  it  up  directly.  The  only  condition  is  that 
we  employ  as  green  manure  i^lants  which  are 
really  “ nitrogen  increasers,”  viz.  lupins,  peas, 
clovers,  horsebeans,  serradella,  vetches  &c.  Dr. 
Wagner  is  evidently  an  upholder  of  Hellriegell's 
theory,  regarding  the  source  of  nitrogen  in  legu- 
minous plants,  which,  however,  English  experi- 
ments have  negatived.  That  the  leguminose 
have  peculiar  facilities  for  collecting  nitrogen  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  but  that  they  do  so  from  a 
source  other  than  the  soil  still  remains  to  be 
proved.  The  results  of  foreign  and  British  experi- 
ments have  differed  before  now.  In  the  early 
days  of  agricultural  chemstry.  French  experi- 
ments tended  to  jirove  that  plants  absorbed  free 
nitrogen  from  the  air  through  their  leaA'es,  but 
this  idea  is  now  quite  exploded. 

♦ 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  MANIOC. 

(Concluded.) 

II.  (Jatropha  UtilhimaJ 

By  W.  A.  De  Silva. 

The  use  of  the  Manioc  yam  as  food  is  restricted 
to  certain  districts  of  the  Island  esiiecially  the 
Western  and  the  North-Western  In  other  pro- 
vinces the  cultivation  is  only  sparsedly  carried  on, 
probably  as  the  demand  is  so  small,  as  well  as 
because  people  are  naturally  afraid  of  being  pois- 
oned by  eating  the  yam.  Cases  of  poisoning  by 
manioc  are  very  rare  and  they  verj>-  seldom  occur 
in  the  districtspvhere  it  is  largely  consumed.  One 
possible  reason  of  this  is,  that  by  repeated  culti- 
vation the  manioc  in  these  districts  may  have  lost  to 
some  degree  its  poisonous  properties,  for  by  cul- 
tivation plants  are  improved  to  a great  extent. 
Even  in  places  where  the  yam  is  largely  grown  it 
sometimes  proves  to  be  poisonous  and  occasionally 
causes  death.  The  disastrous  results  often  occur  by 
using  the  yam  without  proper  preparation, 
either  by  means  of  drying  or  boiling. 

The  poisonous  principle  in  the  manioc  is  be- 
lieved to  be  hydroc3'anic  acid,  a nitro-carbon 
compound,  and  in  proof  of  the  presence  of  this 
acid  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  leave*  and  yams 
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give  out  the  characteristic  smell  of  cyanogen  and 
the  cyanides.  The  process  of  drying  or  boiling 
always  removes  the  traces  of  this  acid  and  witli 
it  the  poisonous  properties.  There  is  a popu- 
lar belief  among  the  villagers  that  this  poisonous 
property  is  contained  in  the  rind  and  core  of  the 
yams.  With  this  idea  many  take  the  precau- 
tion of  remove  the  core  before  preparing 
the  yam  for  food.  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  poisonous  property  is  contained 
in  this  particular  portion  of  the  yam  only. 
There  is  another  popular  idea,  that  the  cases  which 
prove  fatal  by  the  use  of  this  root  are  due  to  eat- 
ing such  yams  as  have  been  bitten  by  poisonous 
serpents.  Any  danger  from  manioc-poison  is 
easily  averted  by  talcing  some  simple  remedy, 
such  as  salt  and  water. 

The  bitterest  and  the  most  piosonous  varieties 
of  manioc,  the  like  of  which  we  do  not  find  in  this 
Island,  are  largely  consumed  by  the  West  Indians 
witliout  the  least  danger.  Waterton  in  his  “ AVnn- 
derings  in  South  America”  says.  This  most  useful 
l^lant  is  to  the  Guiana  natives  what  corn  is  to  us. 
It  is  a tall  unbranched  plant  growing  irregularly 
and  knotted  at  intervals,  and  having  leaves  with 
a purple  gloss.  The  root  is  the  portion  that  is 
eaten  and  it  is  scraped  down  on  a board  stuck  full 
of  sharp  flint  or  other  stones  and  called  by  the 
name  of  Tumarrie.  In  order  to  extract  the 
poisonous  juice,  the  scraped  cassava  is  forced  into 
a long  narrow  basket  called  a Matajjpi,  made 
exactly  on  the  princixde  of  the  “ Siame.se  links.’ 
When  the  matappi  is  full  it  is  scarcely  half 
its  length  when  empty,  but  is  more  than  double 
its  thickness ; it  is  then  tied  to  a branch  of  a tree’ 
or  to  abeam  of  a house,  and  arearthen  pot  is  placed 
under  it  and  a heavy  weight  is  tied  to  the  lower- 
end.  The  weight  of  tire  stone  causes  the  matappi 
to  increase  in  length  but  to  diminish  in  thickness, 
thus  exerting  a powerful  pressure  on  the  cassava, 
and  squeezing  out  the  juice,  -which  runs  through 
the  interstices  and  so  down  tlie  mataj)pi  into  the 
irot.  The  dry  cassava  is  then  removed,  rubbed 
through  a basket  work  sieve,  formed  into  Hat 
circular  cakes  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  baked  upon  a 
flat  heated  stone  or  plate  of  iron.  Mean-while 
the  poisonous  juice  has  been  kept  out  of  reach  of 
children,  poultry  &c.,  and  on  being  boiled  and 
flavoured  with  red-pepper  or  Cassiana,  becomes 
the  well  known  cassereep  or  pepper  pot  of  the 
West  Indies.  When  the  cassava  bread  is  eaten  it 
is  generally  dipped  in  the  cassareep.” 

The  prepared  manioc  is  known  in  commerce  as 
manioc  arrowroot  or  cassava  flour  and  in  another 
form  as  tapioca.  The  manioc  arrowroot  is  pre- 
pared much  in  the  same  way  as  the  real  arrow- 
root.  Thor  oot  is  well  rinsed  in  water,  and  the  outer 
bark  having  been  first  removed,  the  inner  white 
mass  is  scraped  into  water,  well  squeezed,  washed 
several  times  and  tlie  particles  taken  out  and 
carefully  dried.  The  other  form  of  cassava  is 
largely  consumed  and  is  ]>rpparod  as  follows. 
After  the  cleaned  roots  have  been  well  smashed 
tlie  starch  which  is  obtained  is  jdaced  on  heated 
iron  plates  when  it  forms  into  granular  masses. 
Thus  prepared  ami  packed  the  substance  keojis 
well  for  a long  time  and  forms  a desirable  article 
of  fooil.  Both  these  prejiared  varieties  of  manioc 
when  manufactured  on  a large  scale  are  made  in 
factories  where  the  dilferent  jirocesses  are  carried 
ou  with  the  aid  of  variou.s  appliances, 


The  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  this  product 
in  Ceylon  is  very  desirable  as  it  is  found  to  grow 
well  in  most  parts  of  the  Island.  It  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  food  materials  which  could  be 
advantageously  used  locally  for  both  man  and 
beast,  and  a large  aiid  profitable  trade  could  be 
opened  with  great  advantage,  if  the  product  is 
cultivated  to  any  extent.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in 
his  -work  on  Ceylon  mentions,  that  this  plant  was 
at  one  time  grown  in  Colombo  at  Mr.  Thurstaa’s 
Industrial  School  and  that  the  flour  was  prepared 
and  sold  largely. 

^ 

A REPOET  ON  COTTON. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  Madras  has 
issued  a bulletin,  consisting  of  a report  011  the 
results  of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  growth  of  cotton 
in  Tinnevelly  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Iyer  one  of  its  Agri- 
cultural Inspectors.  The  enquiry  -was  mainly 
directed  to  the  method  of  cultivating,  and  the 
yield  of,  Tinnevelly  cotton,  with  the  object  of 
enabling  the  Department  to  devise  such  experi- 
ments as  might  best  improve  the  staple  and  in- 
crease the  out-turn.  In  the  inquiries  into  the 
subject  of  -weather  and  seasons,  it  was  found 
that  dews  and  sea-breeze  were  beneficial  to  cotton, 
but  fogs,  especially  after  rainfall,  proved  highly 
injurious  by  withering  up  the  fine  bolls  and 
flowers,  while  the  strong  N.  E.  wind  dissipated 
moisture  from  the  soil  and  x)lants,  causing  the 
leaves  of  the  latter  to  wither  and  droop.  Obser- 
vations tended  to  in-ove  that  cotton  requires  some- 
wdiat  dry  weather  for  its  growth,  and  that  heavy 
rainfall  is  disadvantageous. 

As  a rule  cotton  is  cultivated  ou  various  sorts 
of  black  soil  in  Tinnevelly,  and  rarely  on  red  soils. 
The  various  kinds  of  black  .soils  are  distinguished 
by  particular  native  names,  and  they  are  generally 
divided  into  (1)  superior  friable  black  soil,  (2) 
inferior  ditto,  (3)  stiff  black  soil,  and  (4)  saltish 
black  soil.  The  first,  which  is  considered  to  be 
by  far  the  best,  has  a substratum  of  limestone, 
and  the  second  a substratum  of  gneiss  : both  soils 
being  mixed  with  particles  of  the  underlying 
rocks.  The  red  soils  are  divided  into  I'ed  loam 
and  red  satid;  the  grey  sandy  loams  and  gravelly 
soils  are  A"ery  rarely  used  for  cotton  cultivation. 

The  different  kinds  of  manures  applied  to 
cotton  soils  are  (1)  cattle  manure  by  itself  or 
mixed  with  earthy  matter,  (2)  some  form  of 
earthy,  mattei-,  (3)  sheep  manure,  and  (4)  green 
leaves  and  twigs.  The  earthy  matter  referred  to 
is  generally  silt  taken  from  the  beds  of  tanks, 
2>ools,  and  from  the  sides  and  beds  of  streams. 
It  appears  to  be  the  practice  to  fold  together  all 
the  flocks  of  sheep  of  one  or  moi’e  villages  in 
each  man’s  field  .successively,  though  each  man 
tends  bis  own  flock.  The  manure  is  not  generally 
ai)pliedto  the  cotton  crop  itself,  (1)  becau.se  it  is 
lound  that  in  the  year  of  application  the  crop 
has  une(pial  growth,  while  in  the  second  yoiir  the 
croj)  is  more  uniform,  anil  (2)  because  the  ryots 
find  by  experience  that  crops  to  which  manure  is 
apjdied  suffer  more  than  unmanured  crops  from 
protracted  drought. 

Ou  the  different  knuls  of  black  soil  cotton  is 
raised  geui'rally  once  in  two  years,  and  ryots 
generally  arrange  to  cultivate  some  one  particular 
crop,  cotton  or  another,  e.xtcnsively  in  the  village 
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Though  co-operation  is  seen  among  the  Goiyas  of 
Ceylon  in  paddy  cultirntion — so  far  as  labour  of 
men  and  animals  is  considered — still  it  is  a system 
which  might  be  more  extensively  adopted.  The 
plan  of  manuring  the  land  bv  folding  all  the 
animals  of  a village  for  a time  on  each  man’s 
land  is  well  worthy  of  imitation,  but  the  Ceylon 
Goiya  has  fii’st  to  learn  the  value  of  cattle  manure 
as  well  as  the  advisability  of  keeping  his  cattle 
together  instead  of  allowing  them  to  stray  about. 
Again  the  system  of  a number  of  village  cultiva- 
tors who  individually  own  but  a few  acres  com- 
bining for  the  cultivation  of  a particular  crop — and 
e.specially  cotton — is  greatly  to  be  commended. 

For  thoroughly  clean  land,  there  ploughings  are 
ordinarily  sufficient  for  cotton  ; but  if  it  is  very 
foul  it  is  ploughed  as  many  times  as  possible. 
Tlie  soil  is  ploughed  in  a dry  condition,  and  to 
more  than  the  ordinary  depth,  so  that  it 
may  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  as  cotton  particularly 
needs  a clean  soil.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  cotton  plants  are  cleared  in  August-Sep- 
tembei’,  about  10  months  after  sondng.  If  rainy 
weather  prevails,  picking  is  carried  over  a longer 
period.  In  1888-9  cotton  picking  was  continued 
in  some  cases  on  to  the  middle  of  November.  In 
fact  cotton  is  picked  till  the  yield  becomes  too 
poor  to  necessitate  further  delay  in  cleaning  the 
land.  The  plants  are  generally  fed  off  by  sheep 
before  they  are  cleared.  They  are  pulled  up 
after  rain,  tied  into  bundles  and  stacked,  to  be 
carted  off  later.  The  stalks  are  generally  used 
for  fuel,  and  when  thin,  are  also  used  for  thatch- 
ing: but  when  the  .stalks  are  long  and  branchless 
they  are  used  for  weaving  into  tats  or  manure 
baskets  or  large  baskets  for  preserving  grain. 
In  Ceylon  there  would  be  further  use  for  cotton 
stalks  in  the  manufacture  of  tea  baskets.  It  is 
recommended  that  cotton  should  be  sown  in  lines 
(as  is  done  in  some  parts  of  India),  so  that  the 
land  would  admit  of  being  ploughed  while  still 
under  crop,  when  the  first  rains  in  May  occur. 
Cotton  is  sometimes  sown  in  lines  with  Horse  gram 
or  other  kinds  of  gram,  or  sown  mixed  witli 
coriander.  Hibiscus  Cannabinus  &c.  Two  varieties 
of  cotton  (G.  Herbaceum)  are  grown:  the  one 
variety  has  white  coloured  and  round  seeds, 
easily  removeable  white  lint,  a woody  stem 
.spherical  bolls  and  wliite  stamens ; the  other 
has  dark  coloured  elongated  seeds,  less  white 
lint  removable  with  difficulty,  a fibrous  stem’, 
conical  bolls,  and  red  stamens.  The  former  is 
generally  preferred  for  the  better  classes  of  lands. 
Cotton  is  said  to  grow  better  wlien  a rotation 
(ordinarily  two-cour.se)  is  adotjted — the  other  crop 
of  the  rotation  being  generally  Varagu  (Sin:  Amu) 
and  Cuinbu;  both  of  wliich  are  cultivated  in 
Ceylon  to  some  extent,  (food  cotton  seed  for  sow- 
ing, which  tlie  ryot  generally  jiurcha.ses  from 
dealers  wlio  clean  cotton,  sells  at  H5  to  dg  per 
UK)  lb.  It  is  stated  that  the  .second  picking 
a])]jears  to  furnish  seed  f>f  the  be.st  fjuality.  The 
(jiiality  of  cotton-seed  is  roughly  tested  by  a .small 
f) uant it y being  chewed.  If  the  mass  of  chewed  seed 
is yi'lhiwi.sh,  tlie  seed  is  cojisidered  good  ; otherwise 
it  is  ivjected.  The  s(‘cd  is  ginned  a very  short 
time  liefore  it  is  I'cipiired  for  sowing,  lest  th('  seed 
.should  damp  and  sjioil.  liefore  sowing,  the  seed  is 
freed  of  all  adhei'ing  lint,  fonned  into  a heap 
over  v\hielia  thick  .'■olulion  of  luilTalo  dung  in 
water  ifpoui'cd,  and  ndilicd  on  the  groumUo  fully 


coat  the  seed  with  dung ; then  it  is  spread  to  dry. 
Six  standard  measures  of  seed,  weighing  about 
101b.  6 oz.,  are  sown  per  acre.  The  usual  time  of 
sowing  is  October  but  sometimes  it  is  delayed, 
owing  to  want  of  rain,  till  the  middle  of 
November. 

Cotton  is  scarcely  ever  irrigated  in  Tinnevelly, 
though  it  is  stated  that  irrigation  stimulates  it  to 
better  growth  and  production.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  very  sanguine  of  cotton  being  culti- 
vated with  success  under  irrigation  in  Ceylon, 
and  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  experiment 
should  be  tried.  A passed  student  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture  might  be  told  off  to  lay  a few  acres 
under  cotton  and  cultivate  the  crop  with  the  aid 
of  irrigation.  Further  particulars  are  given  with 
regard  to  the  cotton  plant  as  grown  in  Tinnevelly 
as  follows: — 

The  first  bloom  appears  about  the  8 or  9 
weeks  after  sowing;  the  first  bolls  begin  to  open 
about  90  days  after  sowing ; the  first  picking  com- 
mences about  105  days  after  sowing. 

The  cost  of  raising  cotton  is  given  R9j  per  acre : 
the  value  of  outturn  at  RSdg;  the  profits  at  EUSj 
per  acre.  It  is  admitted  however,  that  the  price 
of  cotton  at  the  time  this  estimate  was  made,  was 
rather  higlier  than  usual.  In  fertile  soils  and 
under  good  treatment.  1,0001b.  of  seed-cotton  per 
acre  is  no  unusual  out-turn;  an  ordinary  good 
yield  may  betaken  to  vary  from  760  to  9001b.  of 
seed-cotton;  while  oOOll).  may  be  taken  as  a fair 
averages.  It  is  assumed  by  dealers  that  6 pods 
(of  about  3281b.  each)  of  seed-cotton  are  required  to 
Ijroduce  5001b.  of  lint,  and  therefore  the  average 
out-turn  of  an  acre  is  1261b.  lint.  Not  only  has  the 
area  under  cotton  is  Tinnevelly  extended  of  late, 
but  the  out-turn  has  also  been  increased,  owing  to 
the  stimulus  given  by  the  ri.se in  price,  which,  at 
one  time  as  low  as  R7  a podi,  has  risen  to  3 and  4 
times  that  value.  The  following  pests,  to  which 
cotton  plants  are  subject  are  mentioned: — beetle, 
grasshopper,  borers,  bollworms,  cotton  worms, 
plantlice,  rot  of  boll,  mildew,  and  rust;  but  no 
remedies  are  suggested. 

An  appended  statement  shows  that  | of  a ryot’s 
holding  is  on  the  average  allotted  to  cotton.  About 
I of  the  cultivated  area  of  dry  land  in  the  district 
is  ordinarily  bought  under  cotton,  and  the  author 
of  the  report  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  is 
hardly  any  scope  for  extension  of  cultivation 
though  there  is  some  prospect  of  increasing  the 
production  by  better  cultivation,  for  which  sugges- 
tion are  thrown  out,  such  as  more  careful  selection 
of  seed,  impi-ovement  of  mechanical  and  chemical 
condition  of  soil,  sowing  in  lines,  alteration  of 
time  of  sowing  kc.  It  would  appear  that  no  fair 
trial  has  been  given  to  foreign  varieties  of  seed, 
and  but  for  a few  stray  Bourbon  bushes,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  new  varieties  of  seed  being  used  or 
tried  by  tlie  ryots. 

Altogether  the  report  under  review  (forming 
Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  Dladras)  is  a most  exhaustive  one,  and  reflects 
thegrentest  credit  on  its  author.  It  is  in  reports 
such  as  this  that  one  sees  the  good  results  to  be 
expected  from  the  e.stablishment  of  Agricultural 
Dejiartmets,  and  how  very  necessoary  it  is  that  Agri- 
cultural  Inspectors  or  Itineraiy  agricultural  officers 
should  be  ajipointed  in  connection  with  any  body 
(hat  is  concerned  Avith  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, so  that  useful  anfi  valuable  reports  ou 
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matters  into  wliicli  enquiry  is  called  for,  may  be 
drawn  up.  But  it  is  still  more  necessary  that 
these  reports  should  he  entrusted  to  competent 
hands.  It  is  an  anomaly  to  depend  for  agricul- 
tural reports  on  those  who  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  less  judgement  to  exercise  in 
agricultural  affairs;  and  that  these  reports  should 
he  submitted  to  men  who  have  made  no  study  of 
the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  who  have 
no  .sympathy  with  any  movement  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  Avhose  opinions 
and  recommendation  are  therefore  of  no  value. 
So  far  as  Ceylon  is  concerned  the  sooner  a com- 
petent board  of  agriculture  is  appointed,  the 
better  for  all  concerned  in  the  inqn-ovement  of 
native  agriculture.  It  has  already  been  stated 
through  the  press  that  the  establishment  of  a 
veterinary  department  is  in  prospect,  surely  on 
agricultural  department  should  have  precedence. 
Ii\  fact,  veterinary  work  might  with  advantage 
be  made  a branch  of  the  agricultural  department, 
and  double  duty  be  done  by  the  officers  of  the 
deiJartment,  who  will  be  both  agricultural  and 
veterinary  insf)ectors  in  the  rural  districts.  There 
is  of  course  no  radical  reform  to  be  brought  about 
in  native  agriculture,  but  yet  there  are  scores  of 
Avays  in  Avhich  an  organized  body  of  qualified 
and  experienced  men  can  encourage  and  help 
native  agriculturists,  and  further  their  interests. 
The  material  is  available,  but  it  is  for  the 
Government  to  bring  about  the  organization  and 
to  stamp  it  with  its  imprimatur. 


SILICIOUS 


SOILS. 


The  reply  Avhich  the  enquiry  of  a correspondent 
to  the  Ceylon  Observer  anent  the  silica  question 
has  elicited  from  Professor  Geikie — we  suppose 
Professor  James  Geikie — has  naturally  caused  a 
good  deal  of  consternation  to  some  of  our  tropical 
agriculturists.  It  is  to  be  noted  hoAvever  that 
Professor  Geikie  Avho  has  no  pretension  to  be  an 
agriculturi.st,  does  not  give  his  own  opinion  a.s  to 
tile  value  of  silica  in  jilant  economy,  but  that  of 
Professor  Johnstone.  Now  as  there  is  more  than 
one  professor  of  this  latter  name,  Ave  are  naturally 
anxious  to  knoAA’  Avho  and  Avhat  Professor  John- 
stone is  ; Avhile  Ave  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  statement  attributed  to  him  is  a A'ery  mi.s- 
Icading  one.  The  import  of  Professor  Johnstone’s 
opinion  is  evidently  intended  to  be  that  silica  is 
“injurious”  to  the  generality  of  plants  inasmuch 
as  the  fertility  of  land  (as  generally  reckoned) 
is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  silica  in  the  soil ; but  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed, the  statement  Avould  naturally  convey  a 
Avider  and  less  correct  meaning  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  There  is  no  doubt,  ns  Professor  Wallace 
remarks  in  his  Avork  on  India,  that  ]ilants  draAV 
a much  larger  siqiply  of  their  nitrogenous  food 
from  (he  atmosphere,  in  tlie  tropica,  tlian  they 
do  in  tenqierate  regions,  oAving  to  tlu'  fact  that 
there  is  so  much  electricity  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  tro|iic.s.  Mlectricily  is  admit  ted 
to  be  the  only  original  .source  of  combined  nitrogen, 
producing  by  its  action  nitrous  acid  Avhich  is 
oxidized  into  nitric  acid  by  ozoiu'  or  jiroxide  of 
hydrogen.  Thus  it  i.s  that  the  almost  jnire  silicious 
soils  of  the  trojiics  are  not  barren  Avastes,  and 
fire  enabled  to  3U])port  their  OAvn  peculiar  natural 


groAAdh  of  vegetation,  Avhicli  cultivation  has  in 
particular  cases  raised  to  economic  importance. 
Nitrogen  is  the  only  incumbustible  (or  organic,  as 
it  is  sometimes  less  satisfactorily  named)  element 
of  plant  food  Avhich  there  is  difficulty  to  account 
tor  a sufficient  supply  of.  Silicious  soils  generally 
contain  fragments  of  more  complex  minerals  than 
qtini'tz  which  sloAvly  inci’ease  the  ash  or  mineral 
constituents  available  for  the  plant.  It  is  also 
A ery  probable  that  from  the  more  general,  more 
complete,  and  more  rapid  rate  of  decomposition 
in  tropical  climes,  the  proportion  of  ammonia 
(A-ery  variable  in  quantity)  in  the  atmosphere  is 
much  higher  than  tliat  in  temperate  regions.  If 
however  a sandy  soil  is  composed  of  pure  silica  it 
cannot  supply  any  plant  food;  and  though  the 
difficulty  a.s  to  the  supply  of  the  chief  incumbus- 
tihle  elements  of  i.>lant  food  may  ))e  got  over, 
the  lack  of  the  essential  mineral  ingredients 
Avill  render  such  soils  sterile  whether  in  temperate 
or  tropical  regions. 


THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

(litis  Tin  (f era.) 

6.  Prejiarafion  of  the  The  land  selected 

for  a vineyard  should  be  dry  and  sufficiently  ele- 
vated to  preA'ent  any  Avater  stagnating  on  it 
during  heavy  rains.  If  it  slightly  slopes  so 
much  the  better.  Open  drains  should  be  cut  in 
order  to  jirevent  ‘ Avasli  ’ ; and  under  drains  must 
l.ie  comstructed  if  the  subsoil  is  not  sufficiently 
porous  to  drain  aAvay  all  superfluous  Avater. 
Stones  broken  to  the  size  of  the  “metal”  generally 
used  for  roads,  or  a little  bigger,  may  be  used  for 
the  subsoil  drains. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  tillage  of  the  land 
should  be  thorough  and  efficient.  In  Jaffna 
Batticaloa  and  other  parts  of  Ceylon  AA'here  grapes 
are  grown,  Ave  seldom  find  more  tlian  a couple 
of  vines  groAving  in  a garden.  No  proper  system 
of  tillage  has  therefore  been  practised  as  yet  in 
viticulture  here.  It  is  customary  to  dig  a hole, 
say,  about  4 feet  square  and  3 feet  deep  and  to 
fill  it  up  Avith  half-rotten  cowdung  and  soil,  and 
then  to  plant  the  vine  in  the  centre  of  the  hole. 
So  long  as  it  is  young  tlie  plant  thus  treated  seems 
to  thrive  as  Avell  as  can  be  expected,  but  ns  it 
groAvs  older  it  Avill  be  seen  that  there  is  a tAvo- 
fold  disadvantage  by  this  pit-method  of  planting; 
viz,— ■(!)  The  roots  of  the  vine  instead  of  freely 
spreading  out  laterally  Avill  be  confined  to  the  pit, 
croAvding  and  coiling  up  in  the  loose  rich  .soil  in 
it  as  they  Avould  do  in  a floAver  pot. 

(2).  The  loAver  roots  are  encouraged  to  go  too 
deep  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  .soil  beloAV,— 
Avhellier  it  he  SAveet  or  .sour,  cold  or  Avarm  iVc.  ' 

To  give  Sftme  idea  of  the  tillage  adopted  on  the 
famous  and  extensive  vineyards  of  Australia,  I 
shall  quote  a feAv  linos  from 'the  annual  rejiort  ’for 
1889oftho  Agricultural  De])artnient  of  Queens- 
land, asre])riuted  in  the  Tropical  Agriculturist 
of  February  1890.  In  the  course  of  .some  remarks 

about  Jlr.  Searle’s  vineyard,  the  report  say.s; 

“Although  as  Dir.  8earle  admits,  he  is  but  ipi 
amateur  vi( icult uri.st,  he  apjiears  to  he  possessed 
oi  a good  <leal  of  common-sense,  and  is  tpiite 
aAvare  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  groAvth  of 
A'incs  to  dig  a hole  and  stick  a A ine  into  it,  or  to 
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plough  the  land  shallow  and  then  lay  out  the 
vineyard  and  plant  the  cuttings.  All  the  ground 
in  tliis  vineyard  is  trenched  to  a full  depth  of  two 
feet,  the  soil  well  turned  up  to  the  weather,  and 
by  these  means  a good  crop  of  fruit  has  been 
secured  even  in  dry  weather.”  It  is  such  thorough 
tillage  that  we  ought  to  adopt  here  in  Ceylon  in 
the  culture  of  grapes  as  well  as  that  of  many  other 
crops. 

Haputale,  E.  T.  Hoole. 

22nd  May  1891. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Manchanayake  writes  from  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Strait  Settlement : — The  climate  here  is 
rather  warmer  than  that  of  Ceylon,  and  the  rain- 
fall excessive — June  and  July  being  the  wettest 
months.  The  frequent  showers  mitigate  tlie  heat 
to  a great  extent,  and  the  place  is  rendered  of  a 
fairly  healthy  nature.  Kuala  Lumpur  which  is 
the  seat  of  Government  of  Selangor,  is  situated  in 
a vailey  about  22  miles  away  from  Klang  where 
tlie  steamers  touch  at,  and  which  is  connected  by 
a railway  with  the  Capital.  Wild  animals  are 
numerous  in  these  parts,  and  are  a cause  of  much 
danger  in  clearing  forest  lands.  Tin  is  mined  to 
a considerable  extent,  and  gold  is  also  found  in 
some  parts.  There  are  splendid  timber-trees  to  be 
found  here,  and  most  of  them  straight-grown  and 
rising  to  a great  height.  The  Chinese  section  of 
the  inhabitants  go  in  for  cultivation  on  a large 
scale,  and  work  with  great  skill,  I have  seen  no 
plough  used  here,  Avork  being  done  by  the 
mammoty  which  is  handed  more  dexterously  than 
I have  seen  it  done  in  Ceylon.  The  cultivators 
besides  using  cattle  and  pig  manure,  also  use 
human  excreta  very  largely,  especially  for  A'ege- 
tuble  cultivation.  Paddy  is  not  grown  to  any 
great  extent,  and  rice  is  imported  from  Siam  and 
other  parts.  Coconuts  grow  well,  but  are  not 
cultivated  on  a v'ery  large  scale— such  plantations 
as  I have  seen  being  small  in  extent,  though  the 
trees  in  them  are  fine  specimens.  Coffee  and 
tea  are  also  culti\'ated,  and  the  former  is  doing 
Avell. 


The  North  British  Agriculturist  has  a long 
and  interesting  article  on  agricultural  educa- 
tion, the  great  importance  of  it,  and  tlie 
best  means  of  imparting  it.  Among  other  con- 
siderations it  notices  the  importance  of  specimens 
and  drawings  as  a means  of  instruction.  It  is 
Avitli  tliis  idea  that  the  school  of  agriculture 
museum  was  stated, Avhich,  while  it  is  illustrative 
of  agriculture  in  so  far  as  it  contains  a fair  num- 
ber of  .s))ccimeiis  of  agricultural  products  or 
models  of  tliein,  also  rejiresents  the  allied  sciences 
of  Ilotany,  G.iology  and  Chemistry  and  Zoology 
to  some  degree.  The  museum  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
and  is  groAving  very  slowly,  inasmuch  as  it  dejiends 
almost  altoget  her  for  siqijilii's  on  what  the  students 
of  the  school  could  find  in  their  foraging  exjiedi- 
tion  during  the  holidays. 

The  oldest  cotton  mill  in  India,  says  the  Indian 
Tcrlilc  Journal the  8a\ ana  iSjiinuing  and  Weav- 


ing Mills  in  Pondicherry;  this  concern Avas  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1830.  In  Bombay  the  first 
cotton  mill  was  established  in  1851.  In  Calcutta 
the  oldest  mill  dates  from  1864.  At  Madras  the 
first  mill  dates  from  1874. 

To  this  we  may  modestly  add  that  the  first 
(and  only)  mill  in  Colombo  (and  in  Ceylon)  was 
established  in  1889. 


The  Half-yearly  examinations  at  the  School  of 
Agriculture  commenced  on  the  Monday,  the  25th 
of  May,  and  continued  throughout  the  week. 
The  School  Avill  remain  closed  during  the  whole 
of  June  for  the  Summer  A'acation. 


Received  for  the  School  Museum,  some  samples 
of  paddy  and  tAvo  coconuts  of  abnormal  size  from 
the  Secretarj'  Grama  Rakshaka  Samagama,  and 
a mass  of  fossil  resin,  dug  out  of  a marsh  in  the 
Narampitiya  fields,  from  Dr.  Drieberg. 


The  Australian  Irrigation  Colonies,  Avhich  AA'ere 
commenced  three  years  ago  on  the  river  Murray, 
in  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  by  the  wellknown 
firm  of  Chaffey  Bros,  Limited,  continue  to  make 
remarkably  rapid  progress,  the  number  of  settlers 
from  Great  Britain  already  amounting  to  seA'eral 
thousands,  a large  proportion  of  whom  belong  to 
the  Aveal  their  classes.  From  the  last  report  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Company  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  gigantic  irrigation  works,  it 
appears  that  the  steady  influx  of  population  x^re- 
A'iously  reported  has  been  fully  maintained.  The 
sale  of  land  for  the  jjast  six  months  has  been  subs- 
tantially in  adA'ance  of  any  previous  like  period. 
The  area  disposed  of  now  exceeds  11,000  acres,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  being  rapidly  brought  into  a 
state  of  productiveness.  Heavy  crops  of  grapes 
have  been  gathered  from  vines  planted  but  two 
seasons.  The  currants  and  raisins  have  been  de- 
clared suxAerior  to  those  imported,  and  the  apricots 
have  been  pronounced  equal  to  the  finest  French. 
As  anticipated  a great  advance  in  theAalueof 
land  has  folloAA'ed  these  demonstrations  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil,  offers  of  £75  and  £100 
XAer  acre  having  been  refused  for  lots  planted  but 
twelve  months  ago. 


The  life  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  Italy 
does  not  appear  to  be  a happy  one.  He  can  rarely 
earn  more  than  6 to  7 x^ence  a day,  Avhich  often 
has  to  supxAort  also  a Avife  and  family.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  many  labourers  can  only  afford 
to  have  one  meal  of  polenta  (Indian  corn)  a day, 
and  this  has  to  be  eaten  Avithout  a sufficient  allow- 
ance of  salt  owing  to  the  costlines  of  that  com- 
i luodity  Avhich  is  a government  monopoly.  As  a 
I result  thousands  are  suffering  from  a disease  known 
i as  pellagra,  x^i’o^iuced  by  bad  food  and  want  of 
salt,  The  x>oor  Goiyas  of  Kolonne  Korle,  Walpane 
and  other  unfortunate  districts  in  Ceylon  have 
thus  their  co-sufferers  in  the  more  enlightened 
West. 


John  Bechmann  in  his  “ History  of  Inventions, 
Discoveries  and  Origins,”  says  that  the  real 
Tourmaline  Avas  first  brought  from  Ceylon,  and 
made  knoAvn  by  the  Dutch,  about  the  end  of 
j the  17th  or  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Dr. 
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Dunmuis  averred  that  in  1703  thfe  Dutch  first 
brought  from  Ceylon  “ a precious  stone  named 
Tourmaline,  Turmale  or  Trip.  “ In  the  catalogue 
of  the  collection  of  Natural  Curiosities  belonging 
to  Paul  Hermann  who  was  in  Ceylon  from  1670 
to  1677,  sold  at  Leyden  in  1711  was  a stone 
named  Chrysolethus  Turmale,  Zeylon.  This 
was  evidently  meant  to  be  Tourmaline, 
and  the  circumstance  is  con.sidered  to  prove 
that  both  the  stone  and  name  had  their  origin 
in  Ceylon.  In  1719  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  announced  in  their  Memoirs  for  1717, 
that  in  the  latter  year  Mr.  Lemery  had  laid 
before  them  a stone  found  in  a river  in  Ceylon, 
nswering  to  the  description  of  Tourmaline. 


In  the  Dictionary  of  Natural  History,  which  is 
often  printed  with  II  iibner’s  preface,  under  the 
article  Trij)  the  following  passage  occurs  : — “ This 
stone  was  brought  to  Holland  by  some 
persons  who  had  travelled  in  India,  from  tlie 
Island  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  found  pretty 
frequently  among  the  fine  sand  near  Colombo, 
and  sold  to  the  German  Jews.  These  caused 
it  to  be  cut  thinner,  and  the  price  of  it  soon 
rose  to  8 and  10  Dutch  florins.  It  has  been 
since  much  dearer ; but  at  present  it  is  cheaper.” 
The  first  person  who  thought  of  explaining  the 
property  of  the  Tourmaline  by  electricity  was 
Linneus,  who  in  his  preface  to  his  Flora 
Zeylanica,  calls  it  the  electric  stone. 
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1. — Peradeniya  (J-ardens. 

The  cumulative  work  of  the  past  ten  years  has  at  length  resulted  in  the  whole  extent  of 
these  grounds  being  in  fairly  satisfactory  order  and  well  in  hand,  all  that  is  now  necessary  being  to 
keep  them  up  at  the  improved  standard  they  have  reached.  For  this  purpose  our  labour  force  is 
sufficient,  and  the  increase  made  during  the  past  year  to  the  vote  for  Garden  requisites  has  raised 
that  also  to  an  amount  inore  adequate  to  meet  the  various  demands  of  a lai’ge  botanical  establishment. 

Lawns. — The  line  stretches  of  turf  have  had  much  attention  devoted  to  them  during  tlie 
year,  and  are  very  greatly  improved.  A large  staff  of  boys  has  been  constantly  at  work  digging  out 
the  Elephantojnis  and  other  disfiguring  weeds,  levelling,  removing  anthills,  stones,  &c.,  working 
the  meadow-mower  and  smaller  machine,  and  sweeping  up  leaves.  The  large  meadow-mower  Avas 
thoroughly  repaired  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  extraordinary  rains  of  April  brought  on  the 
annual  attack  of  beetle-grubs  earlier  than  usual,  and  by  June  the  laAvns  Avere  almost  bare,  but  as 
usual  they  quickly  recovered  themselves. 

Though  not  connected  Avith  the  Botanic  Gardens,  this  seems  also  the  right  place  to  put  on 
record  the  successful  establishment  at  Colombo  of  the  great  Brazilian  Avater-lily,  Victoria  regia. 
Tavo  plants  of  this,  from  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  at  Madras,  Avere  brought  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Thurston,  to  Colombo  in  October,  and  having  been  planted  in  a ncAv  tank 
in  the  Fort  Public  Gardens  produced  floAvers  in  January,  1890. 

Lahelling. — The  majority  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  interest  are  now  provided  Avith  clear  and 
conspicuous  labels,  this  Avork  having  been  vigorously  carried  on  during  the  year,  tAvo  or  three  men 
being  kept  constantly  employed.  The  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  Garden  to  visitors  haA^e  been 
very  greatly  increased  by  the  information  thus  given.  The  labels  now  used  are  made  of  brick, 
and  are  beyond  the  attacks  of  Avhite  ants,  and  very  permanent.  This  is  the  cheapest  material 
that  can  be  obtained,  and  the  only  defect  is  a liability  to  break  across  near  the  ground,  OAving  to 
imperfect  baking.  The  lettering  is  in  Avhite  paint  on  a black  ground,  and  this  is  the  principal  cost. 
I am  also  experimenting  Avith  another  label,  in  Avhich  printed  tickets  can  be  employed  (thus  much 
reducing  cost) ; these  are  made  of  cement,  in  Avhich  a piece  of  glass  is  inserted  over  the  name,  and 
if  these  are  found  to  be  AAaatertight  they  Avill  probably  be  the  best  and  cheapest  form. 

Large  labels  bearing  the  names  of  the  Natural  Families  have  been  set  up  in  their  res])ective 
places  in  the  Herbaceous  Ground. 

Visitors. — No  less  than  1,.534  persons  (not  resident  in  Ceylon)  signed  their  names  in  the 
visitors’  book,  a considerable  inci’ease  over  last  year.  The  opening  of  the  neAv  station  at  Peradeniya, 
which  took  place  on  December  1,  has  rendered  it  easy  to  visit  the  Gardens  by  train,  the  station 
being  no  more  than  about  a quarter  of  a mile  aAAny. 

Weather. — Though  the  rainfall  for  1889  AA-as  about  the  average  in  ijuantity,  its  distribution 
Was  very  unusual.  As  a rule,  oui’  Iavo  AA'ettest  months  are  October  and  .luno,  but  their  places  Avere 
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Occupied  in  the  past  year  by  April  and  July,  months  with  usually  but  a moderate  fall.  The  rains 
of  the  north-east  monsoon,  in  the  three  last  months  of  the  year,  were  also  remarkably  slight  in  amount, 
only  18’42  in.,  against  an  average  of  31’10  in.  for  the  previous  six  years,  and  the  deficiency  here  was 
made  up  (so  far  as  the  whole  yearly  amount  is  concerned)  by  the  extraordinary  fall  in  April — 
nearly  double  its  average  for  the  previous  five  years — and  in  July.  The  unusual  distribution  has 
considerably  affected  the  averages  of  past  years. 

This  comparative  failure  of  the  north-east  monsoon  has  not  injuriously  affected  the  vegetation 
of  the  Gardens  in  any  way,  but  the  premature  and  excessive  fall  in  April  stimulated  the  giant 
bamboos  to  send  up  their  culms  a month  or  more  before  the  usual  time  ; they  grew,  too,  with  great 
rapidity — one  which  Mr.  Clark  measured  lengthening  at  the  rate  of  13^  in.  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  fine  mass  of  this  species,  which  I mentioned  in  my  last  report  as  having  suffered  from  the  flood 
of  1888,  appears  to  be  still  further  weakened  by  this  excessive  growth,  and  one  side  of  it  has  died. 
The  whole  clump  will  have  to  be  removed. 

2. — Hakgala  Garden. 

Many  improvements  have  been  carried  out  here  during  the  year,  details  of  which  are  given 
in  the  Superintendent’s  report  printed  below.  The  most  important  are  the  continuation  of  the 
retaining  wall  along  the  high  road,  the  remaking  and  metalling  of  the  old  carriage  drive,  the  repairs 
to  the  Conservatoi’y,  and  the  clearing  and  transformation  of  an  abandoned  tea  and  coffee  plot 
below  the  nurseries.  So  many  new  roads  and  paths  and  other  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
Gardens  during  the  last  eight  years,  that  it  is  now  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  re-surveyed, 
and  an  accurate  plan  made. 

I again  wish  to  urge  the  necessity  of  an  examination  and  report  by  an  expert  on  the  best 
mode  and  probable  cost  of  a constant  supply  of  water  to  the  Garden.  Its  want  was  not  experienced 
to  any  serious  extent  during  the  past  year  owing  to  the  even  distribution  of  the  rainfall,  but  severe 
droughts  may  at  any  time  occur  again. 

The  number  of  species  in  cultivation  in  this  Garden  is  now  over  2,500,  and  is  constantly 
increasing  ; it  is  in  contemplation  shortly  to  affix  labels  to  the  more  interesting  and  attractive  plants. 

During  my  absence  in  Europe  on  leave  Mr.  Nock  acted  as  Director  of  my  Department,  and 
cai’ried  out  his  duties  in  a very  satisfactory  manner. 

hares  and  Porciqnnes. — These  animals  have  been  very  troublesome  during  the  year.  The  former  do  great 
damage  to  the  Herbaceous  Garden  and  Nursery,  as  well  as  in  the  little  experimental  plots  of  grass.  The  porcupines 
destroy  such  plants  as  iris,  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias,  and  others  with  roots  of  a bulbous  or  succulent  nature.  We  have 
tried  to  catch  them  with  snares  and  traps,  but  have,  as  yet,  failed. 

Visitors. — The  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  was  1,185,  being  an  increase  of  69  over  that  of  last  year. 
The  largest  number  in  any  month  was  194,  in  January,  and  the  smallest  31,  in  June. 

Weather. — The  weather  Was  remarkable  for  an  excessive  rainfall  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year, 
for  the  late  and  very  light  north-east  monsoon,  and  for  the  strength  and  continuance  of  the  wind  of  the  south-west 
Thonsoon  till  quite  late  in  the  year.  It  did  not  really  settle  down  and  come  steady  from  the  north-east  quarter  till 
the  end  of  November.  During  the  south-west  monsoon  the  wind  continued  at  a higher  rate  of  speed  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  has  yet  been  recorded  from  this  station,  and  in  consequence  much  more  damage  was  done 
to  the  trees  and  plants  than  usual.  I may  state  that  the  anemometer  shows  the  true  direction  of  the  wind  that  passes 
over  this  Garden  during  the  south-west  monsoon  to  be  N.N.W.,  and  that  during  the  north-east  monsoon  is  E.S.E. 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  year  was  88‘34  inches,  which  fell  on  one  hundred  and  eighty  days.  This  is  a little 
less  than  last  year,  but  still  about  1 inch  higher  than  the  average  for  the  previous  five  years,  which  was  87'36  inches. 

The  average  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  last  six  years  is  63T. 

The  highest  temperature  in  the  sun’s  rays  during  the  year  was  154  on  March  10,  and  the  lowest  on  grass  was 
37  on  December  31. 

The  mean  amount  of  cloud  for  the  year  was  6‘8,  the  cloudiest  month  being  Noyember,  With  a mean  of  8‘2, 
and  the  brightest  month  was,  again,  February,  with  a mean  of  3-9. 

3. — Henaratgoda  Garden. 

The  Muhandiram  in  charge  reports  that  the  very  wet  season  from  April  to  September  caused 
much  wash  and  necessitated  a good  deal  of  work  in  renewing  the  p.iths.  No  record  of  rainfall  is 
kept  here  except  of  the  days  on  which  it  falls,  which  were  163  in  the  past  year. 

The  Garden  is  in  excellent  order,  and  its  contents  generally  in  a flourishing  state.  A few 
improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year.  New  gates  have  been  put  up  at  the  entrance,  the 
plant  house  has  lieen  improved  by  the  erection  of  brick  stages  and  a roof  of  coir  matting,  and  the 
Conductor’s  house  ])ainted  and  his  office  enlarged  ; this  building  requires  tiling.  About  half  an  acre 
of  the  remaining  jungle  has  been  cleared  and  a plantation  of  black  pepper,  grown  on  Erythrina 
sticks,  formed.  Two  hundred  l)rick  labels  from  Penideniya  have  been  painted  with  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  trees  and  set  up  in  their  places. 

Very  few  persons  now  visit  this  charming  little  tropical  Garden  ; there  were  but  twenty-nine 
in  th^  course  of  the  year.  As  I have  remarked  before,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quick  train.s 
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no  longer  stop  at  Henaratgoda  station,  and  that  the  nearest  resthouse  is  at  Mirisweti,  three  miles 
from  the  Gax’den.  By  leaving  Colombo,  however,  by  the  slow  train  at  6 A.M.,  it  is  possible  to  spend 
some  three  hours  at  the  Garden  and  get  back  to  Colombo  before  midday. 

4. — Anurddhapura  Gardeyi. 

We  have  had  much  difficulty  this  year  in  obtaining  water  for  the  Garden,  the  supply  from 
Tissa  tank  being  only  occasionally  available  for  us.  Moreover,  the  small  ijond  in  the  Garden  is 
so  nearly  on  a level  with  the  point  in  the  ela  from  which  our  open  channel  is  supplied,  that,  even 
when  allowed  to  enter,  water  will  scarcely  flow.  After  consultation  with  the  Public  Works  Officer, 
it  has  now  been  decided  to  deepen  the  pond,  and  to  supply  it  from  a point  in  the  ela  much  closer  to  it, 
by  a short  sluice  through  the  bank.  It  is  hoped  that  this  alteration — the  cost  of  which  can  be  met  from 
the  small  Provincial  vote  annually  placed  at  my  disposal — will  be  effected  early  in  the  year,  and 
that  thus,  being  able  to  fill  the  pond  periodically,  we  shall  be  able  to  tide  over  times  of  scarcity. 
The  rainfall  for  1889,  however,  49’76  in.,  though  rather  below  the  average,  was  fairly  well  distributed, 
falling  on  no  less  than  eighty-eight  days.  As  elsewhere  in  the  Island,  April  was  an  extraordinarily 
wet  month,  10’73  in.,  falling  on  fifteen  days,  being  registered. 

A portion  of  the  Garden  which  was  very  rough  has  been  levelled,  the  Arachchi’s  bungalow 
thatched  and  repaired,  and  cooly  lines  partly  built.  No  prison  labour  has  been  available  for  work  in 
the  Garden  during  the  year,  owing  to  all  being  engaged  on  the  clearing  and  excavation  of  the  ruins. 
I was  able  to  purchase  200  loads  of  manure  for  the  Garden  this  year,  which  was  much  needed. 

,5. — Badulla  Garden. 

Progress  here  is  but  slow  ; want  of  labour,  a very  irregular  supply  of  water,  and  the  trespass 
of  cattle  are  some  of  our  principal  hindrances.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  has  been  a subject  of  some 
surprise  and  disappointment  to  me  that  my  frequent  requests  for  the  use  of  some  of  the  large  number 
of  prisoners  employed  on  public  works  in  Badxilla  have  been  met  to  the  extent  of  only  ten  men  for 
five  days  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year.  I hope,  however,  that  now  certain  large  improvements 
in  the  town  have  been  completed,  more  assistance  in  this  way  will  be  provided  for  the  Garden. 
The  conductor  would  be  enabled  to  make  considerably  more  jxrogress  if  a small  number  of  pi-isoners 
were  regularly  told  off  for  work  here,  and  the  practice  steadily  continued  for  some  time. 

As  regards  the  water  supply,  it  is  exixected  that  this  will  be  provided  for  by  means  of  a 
channel  which  is  to  be  carried  across  the  Garden  for  the  supply  of  an  artificial  lake  in  the  centre  of 
the  adjoining  racecourse.  In  connection  with  this  channel,  it  is  intended  to  make  a tank  in  the 
Garden,  and  I have  the  assurance  that  for  this  work  prisoners  will  be  allowed. 

A fairly  good  supply  of  manure  is  regulaidy  received  from  the  town.  By  its  use  many  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  making  good  growth  and  beginning  to  give  some  shade  to  this  very  exposed 
piece  of  land. 

8. — Notes  on  Economic  Plants  and  Products. 

Tea. — It  has  been  my  custom  in  these  annual  reports  to  place  on  record  the  exports  of  the 
leading  plantation  ixroducts  of  the  Colony,  and  make  some  comment  upon  them.  The  story,  how- 
ever, from  year  to  year  is  now  of  much  the  same  character,  the  tea  enterprise  having  so  greatly 
overshadowed  all  others  and  engrossed  so  much  attention,  that  there  is  less  and  less  to  report  on 
other  products. 

The  export  for  the  commercial  year  ending  September,  1889,  reached  over  32|  million  pounds 
(32,516,682  lb.),  nearly  12  million  lb.  more  than  in  the  previous  twelve  months.  For  the  calendar 
year  1889  it  amounted  to  33,383,035  lb.  The  Australian  Colonies  took  of  this  somewhat  over 
1;^  million  pound  (1,134,156  lb.),  a considerable  increase  over  the  year  before,  but  still  a very 
small  proportion  of  the  24  million  poimds  annually  consumed  in  those  Colonies. 

The  price  of  our  tea  in  the  London  market  has  been  subject  to  remarkable  fluctuations 
during  the  yeai’,  being  very  low  in  the  middle,  but  more  than  recovering  towards  the  end  ; and  the 
average  for  the  whole  year  may  be  put  at  somewhat  over  llr/.  per  lb.,  which  is  very  little  less  thair 
that  of  the  year  before.  Bearing  in  mind  the  greatly  increased  quantity,  this  must  be  coirsidered 
a decidedly  satisfactory  position. 

Encouraging,  too,  is  the  general  absence  at  present  of  any  serious  drawbacks  to  cultivation 
in  the  way  of  insect  or  fungus  enemies.  Green  bug  is  troublesome  in  a few  places,  and  at  least 
one  attack  of  Hclopeltis  (“  Mosquito  Blight”)  has  been  recorded,  but  these  ai-e  of  little  account.  It 
is,  howevei-,  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  present  general  immunity  from  any  serioxis  pests 
will  not  blind  plantei’S  to  the  necessity  of  providing  against  future  possibilities  by  paying  attention 
to  other  cultivations. 

Cinchona. — Tlie  e.x]iort  for  Ceylon  for  the  commercial  year  has  been  10,498,487  lb.,  a further 
fall  of  over  a million  jioumls  in  the  gradual  lessening  which  has  been  going  on  since  1886.  The 
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diminution  is  further  exhibited  if  we  take  the  figures  for  the  calendar  year  1889,  which  are  only 
9, •1-79,280  lb.,  and  the  process  must  now  continue  at  a rapidly  increasing  progression.  As  a 
consequence,  the  price  of  bark  may  be  confidently  expected  to  rise,  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  our  place  as  dominating  the  market  is  being  taken  by  Java.  The  question,  however,  arises 
whether  a revival  of  cultivation  here  should  be  recommended,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Speaking  generally,  I consider  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  experience  that  neither  the 
sbilnof'the'climate'of  Ceylon  'are  well  suited  for  cinchona  trees,  which  have  shown  themselves 
here  to  be,  as  a rule,  short-lived  and  unhealthy.  I refer  especially  to  the  wet  and  windy  localities 
so  frequent  in  the  planting  districts  ; the  mortality  here  is  indeed  so  great  among  young  trees  as  to 
lender  it  almost  impossible  to  cultivate  cinchona  with  success.  But  in  the  drier  districts  the  case 
is  different,  and  in  places  where  C.  officinalis  and  G.  rohmta  hybrid  do  well  the  cultivation  is 
likely  to  again  prove  very  profitable.  But  with  the  large  consignments  of  bark  of  high  quality 
from  Java  to  compete  witli,  it  will  be  more  than  ever  useless  to  grow  inferior  varieties. 

Coffee. — An  export  of  86,440  cwt.  for  the  commercial  year — 84,749  for  the  year  1889,  a 
decrease  of  over  50,000  cwt. — shows  coffee  to  have  at  length  come  down  to  the  position  of  a quite 
secondary  product.  Nor — in  spite  of  the  encouragement  of  high  prices — are  there  any  signs  of  a 
general  attempt  at  a revival  of  this  cultivation.  Reports,  however,  of  the  great  improvement  of 
coffee  under  shade  in  Coorg  and  Mysore  have  led  to  the  planting  up  of  some  estates  with  trees, 
especially  with  the  native  Ficus  glomerata,  which  is  considered  in  India  to  be  peculiarly  suitable. 
The  effects  of  shade  on  the  appearance  of  coffee  are  undoubtedly  striking,  and  in  very  dry  climates 
(as  the  districts  of  India  mentioned)  particularly  so  ; diseased  and  exhausted  bushes  are  doubtless 
kept  living  and  retain  their  leaves  longer  when  shaded,  but  the  quantity  of  blossom  and  crop  is, 
I should  suppose,  not  likely  to  be  increased.  Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  shade-trees 
themselves  are  an  additional  burden  on  the  land  (an  imijortant  matter  on  a poor  soil).  On  the  other 
hand,  they  undoubtedly  afford  some  protection  against  continual  and  excessive  infections  by  the 
spores  of  Hemileia ; and  their  general  absence  in  Ceylon  in  the  past  doubtless  helped  on  the  very 
rapid  spread  of  leaf-disease  through  the  Island. 

Cacao. — There  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the  export  of  this  for  the  commercial 
year  1888-89,  14,461  cwt.;  and  that  for  the  year  1889,  17,164  cwt.,  is  the  largest  yet  recorded.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  so  small  an  area  of  the  country  appears  suited  to  this  cultivation.  Even 
in  suitable  localities  cacao  still  suffers  somewhat  from  the  attacks  of  Helopeltis ; and  larger  enemies 
that  have  to  be  kept  down  are  squirrels  and  wild  cats. 

Caoutchouc  Trees. — With  reference  to  the  remarks  I offered  in  my  last  report  as  to  the  great 
desirability  of  Government  taking  up  the  cultivation  of  Hevea  (Para  rubber)  on  a large  scale,  I 
have  now  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  record  that  the  Forest  Department  has  made  a commence- 
ment by  the  selection  of  land  near  Nambapana,  in  Sabaragamuwa,  a portion  of  which  is  to  be  cleared 
and  planted  during  the  ensuing  season.  This  decision  vtas  not  come  to  till  too  late  in  the  year  to 
enable  the  seed  of  1889  to  be  used  for  the  purpose.  We  had  a large  crop  at  Henaratgoda,  and  a 
smaller  one  at  Peradeniya.  As  I have  often  had  occasion  to  point  out,  these  seeds  quickly 
lose  their  vitality  and  have  to  be  sown  immediately.  About  8,000  were  sold,  a considerable  number 
sent  properly  packed  to  Queensland,  and  the  remainder  sown  at  Henaratgoda,  where  there  are  now 
several  thousand  seedlings,  which,  when  “ stumped,”  can  be  rendered  available  for  planting  out. 

I have  supplied  the  Forest  Department  with  such  information  as  our  experience  of  this  tree 
at  Henaratgoda  has  afforded  us.  It  may  be  useful,  as  showing  the  rate  of  growth,  to  bring  together 
the  records  taken  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  one  tree  at  Henaratgoda  for  the  past  ten  years.  The 
tree  was  four  years  old  in  1880;  the  circumference  is  taken  at  3 ft.  from  the  ground. 
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lias  increased  during  llie  year  lialf  an  inch  only,  being  now  3 ft.  5 in.  in  circumference.  At  j 
lV;radeniy;i  i)k;  trees  of  tliis  sjjeoies  are  not  looking  healthy  or  thriving  well.  | 

In  -Marcli  last  the  conductoi' at  Ileuaratgoda  experimented  on  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  | 
nihber  from  a Pira,a  (Iistilloa,  and  a Ceai'a  ti-ee  res])ecti vely,  and  reports  that  to  obtain  4 oz.  rubber  j 
ii  took,  from  a I’ara  tret;  3.(  lioiii's,  from  a Castilloa  2 hours,  and  from  a Ceara  5 hours. 

’I  o illiistrate  the  inipoi'tance  of  the  caoutchouc  trade,  I may  quote  some  figures  of  the  imports  : 
ironi  lh’a/,il  into  ll)(!  I'nited  Kingdom.  In  1887  no  less  than  113,955  cwt.  were  imported,  valued  at  ; 

I .h  )5, 1 1 5,  ora  bout  £ 1 1 per  cwt.;  the  greater  ]>art  of  this  was  Para  rubber,  the  price  of  which  during  j 
he  tiirr-c  years  lias  varied  betAveen  2s.  and  3.S-.  6i'/.  per  lb.  This  enormous  quantity  is  wholly  | 
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obtained  from  wild  trees,  and  additions  to  the  sources  of  supply  are  urgently  needed  ; indeed,  there 
is  every  probability  that  in  the  long  run,  as  with  cinchona  so  with  caoutchouc,  it  is  upon  systematic 
plantations  in  the  Old  World  that  we  shall  have  to  depend  for  our  supply.* 

Guttapercha. — The  increase  in  these  slow-growing  trees  is  but  slight.  Payencc  Leerii\'&^?>  ft. 
high  and  10  in.  in  circumference,  and  Dicliopsis  pustulata  14  ft.  9 in.  high,  with  a circumference  of 
stem  of  9 in. 

Cotton. — The  mills  of  the  Ceylon  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company  at  Colombo  being  now 
in  working  order,  the  company  is  prepared  to  purchase  at  certain  rates  any  quantity  of  Ceylon- 
grown  cotton  ; and  a considerable  quantity  of  the  Tinnevelly  sort  and  smaller  quantities  of  Egyptian 
and  New  Orleans  has  come  in  from  the  Jaffna,  Batticaloa,  and  Anuradhapura  districts. 

In  continuation  of  previous  consignments  (see  my  last  report),  Mr.  Mitchell  sent,  in  January, 
seed  of  the  Bourbon  variety.  This  was  tried  at  Henaratgoda,  Badulla,  and  Anuradhapura,  and  in 
the  latter  Garden  afforded  a small  but  fairly  good  croj)  of  pods.  At  Badulla  it  suffered  much  from 
red  bugs,  and  at  Henaratgoda  it  failed  completely. 

A very  successful  experiment  with  Sea  Island  cotton  on  an  estate  in  the  Dumbara  district 
requires  some  notice,  as  showing  what  may  be  done  by  careful  cultivation  in  a favourable  season. 
A very  fine  crop  is  now  (February,  1890)  being  harvested  off  90  acres  sown  at  the  end  of  August 
in  good  soil,  after  experiencing  an  eminently  favourable  north-east  monsoon. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  proprietors  I have  been  provided  with  the  record  of  rainfall  for  the 
last  three  months  of  the  past  year,  the  critical  time  when  the  pods  were  ripening,  and  of  the  two 
previous  years  ; and  as  the  result  so  strongly  confirms  the  remarks  made  in  my  last  report  as  to 
influence  of  dry  weather  on  this  cultivation,  the  record  is  here  given:  — 


1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

October 

8-82 

10-55 

7-47 

November 

11-51 

6-31 

4-68 

December 

17-21 

9-64 

3-03 

Total  ...  37-54 

26-50 

15-18 

The  contrast  of  the  past  season,  as  compared  with  1887  and  1888,  is  very  mai’ked,  especially  in 
December,  and  the  failure  of  the  rains  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  however  injurious  to  some  culti- 
vation, proved  most  beneficial  to  the  cotton  crop.  The  only  insect  enemy  which  proved  serious 
in  this  locality  was  Helojoeltis,  which  almost  destroyed  a patch  of  a few  acres  ; but  its  ravages  were 
stopped  completely  by  a systematic  catching  by  hand. 

Tobacco. — A large  quantity  of  tobacco,  chiefly  of  the  Sumatra  sort,  has  been  grown  and  cured 
in  the  Matale  and  Dumbara  districts,  and  at  the  present  time  (February,  1890)  as  much  as  62  tons 
of  cured  leaf  is  being  sorted  and  stacked  on  one  estate  in  the  latter  district,  where  most  of  the 
curing  is  carried  on.  It  remains  to  be  seen  bow  Ceylon  high-class  tobacco  will  fare  in  the 
home  market. 

Cubehs. — My  efforts  to  obtain  this  plant  for  the  Gardens  have  been  continued.  On  June  5, 
we  received  from  our  correspondent  at  Soerabaya,  Java,  a Wardian  case  containing  twelve  plants 
and  six  cuttings,  with  the  assurance  that  the  greatest  care  had  been  taken  to  insure  the  acquisition 
of  the  right  plant.  The  cuttings  were  dead,  but  nine  of  the  j^lants  were  in  good  order,  and  these 
were  at  once  planted  out,  and  are  doing  well  both  at  Peradeniya  and  Henaratgoda.  None  have  yet 
flowered,  but  from  the  foliage  alone  I fear  that  again  we  have  failed  to  obtain  the  true  P.  Cubeba. 
I still,  however,  hope  to  get  from  Java  ripe  seed  (as  to  which  there  could  scarcely  be  any  doubt) 
sown  in  a Wardian  case  and  allowed  to  germinate  before  leaving. 

G((inbier. — This  jjroduct  has  been  suggested  as  a desirable  cultivation  for  the  natives  in  the 
wet  districts  of  the  south  of  Ceylon,  and  an  application  from  the  Government  Agent  of  Ratnapura 
for  a large  supjfly  of  seed  has  been  foi-warded  to  the  Singapore  Government.  1 made  a few  remarks 
on  the  plant  affording  this  substance  in  my  Report  for  1887  (p.  14),  and  on  the  difficulty  I had  found 
in  getting  either  ])lanis  or'  seeds  here  alive.  In  August  last  we  again  received  a small  supply  of 


* The  only  plantation  of  Ilcvca  in  the  East  at  present  is  that  under  the  Indian  Forest  Department  at  Jlergni. 
Lower  Burma.  According  to  the  last  Rojrort  (1888-89)  there  are  here  49  large  trees — probably  the  survivors  of  the  500 
sent  from  Ceylon  in  1878 — 0,358  put  out  in  1887  and  1888,  and  15.007  in  nurseries. 
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seed,  but  none  germinated,  and  in  November  two  plants  arrived  in  a Wardian  case,  but  soon  died. 
I am  now  informed  by  Mr.  Ridley,  Superintendent  of  the  Singapore  Botanic  Gardens,  that  these 
seeds  do  not  retain  their  vitality  after  gathering  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  But  the  plant 
grows  like  a weed  at  Singapore,  and  if  once  successfully  introduced  here  would  probably  flourish 
equally  well. 

Sarsaparilla. — The  “Jamaica  Sarsaparilla”  of  commerce  is  the  produce  of  Smilax  offici- 
nalis, and  comes  chiefly  from  the  Cordillera  of  Chiriqui  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  derived  its 
name  “Jamaica”  from  being  formerly  brought  from  Central  America  to  that  island,  whence  it  was 
exported  to  Europe.  Of  this  plant  next  to  nothing  is  known,  but  a Smilax  has  been  cultivated  in 
Jamaica  itself  for  many  years,  and  affords  a sarsaparilla  which  is  exported  to  a small  extent.  A local 
nurseryman  having  recently  forwarded  a sample  grown  in  Ceylon  from  plants  of  this  kind  imported 
from  Jamaica,  attention  has  been  again  called  to  the  plant,  of  which  several  specimens  from  Kew 
are  in  cultivation  at  Peradeniya.  I gave  a woodcut  illustration  of  the  base  of  the  stem  and  roots 
of  this  Smilax  in  “ Medicinal  Plants”  (sub  t.  289),  in  an  account  of  S.  offcinalis,  to  which  species  the 
late  D.  Hanbury  considered  it  to  belong : but  as  I there  pointed  out,  the  specimens  do  not  well  agree 
with  De  Candolle’s  description  of  the  type-specimens  of  that  species.  Quite  recently  also  Sir  J.  Hooker 
has  expressed  his  opinion  (Bot.  Mag.,  sub  t.  7054)  that  the  cultivated  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  and 
S.  offcinalis  will  prove,  when  their  flowers  are  known,  to  be  different  species. 

Disease  in  Gocoanut  Leaves. — Some  alarm  was  caused  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  on  a 
cocoanut  estate  at  Veyangoda  by  an  affection  of  the  leaves  of  this  palm.  The  disease  was  seen  to 
commence  as  small  yellow  roundish  spots,  which  gradually  die  in  the  centre,  and  by  spreading  and 
coalescing  finally  result  in  the  death  of  considerable  portions  of  the  leaf.  A ijarasitic  fungus  at 
once  suggested  itself  as  the  cause,  but  a careful  microscopical  examination  has  not  revealed 
to  me  the  presence  of  any  species  likely  to  cause  the  damage.  Mr.  M.  C.  Potter,  of  Cambridge, 
however,  who  investigated  some  material  which  he  took  home  with  him  from  Ceylon,  informs  me 
that  he  finds  a fungus  in  the  patches  allied  to  Helmintliosporium,  which  he  thinks  may  do  some 
damage.  This  I did  not  detect  in  the  specimens  examined  by  me,  and  I have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, from  an  inspection  of  the  trees  and  from  the  history  and  local  character  of  the  affection,  that 
the  malady  is  due  to  some  cause  affecting  the  general  nutrition  of  the  trees  attacked.  The  disease 
does  not  show  any  decided  tendency  to  spread  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  worst  cases. 

Oranges  from  Queensland. — The  loss  of  a consignment  of  grafted  oranges  from  the 
Queensland  Acclimatization  Society  in  1886  was  recorded  in  my  report  for  that  year  (p.  10)  ; and  I 
am  now  glad  to  report  the  arrival  of  a second  assortment  in  September  in  excellent  order,  from  the 
same  source.  There  are  twenty-four  selected  named  varieties,  and  a plantation  has  been  formed  at 
Peradeniya,  where  they  are  doing  well. 

Kei  Apple  {AlmHa,  caffrcC). — Bushes  of  this  at  Hakgala  of  some  age,  but  of  the  origin  of  which 
we  have  no  record,  fruited  during  the  year.  This  large  spiny  shrub  is  a native  of  Natal  and  Kaf- 
fraria,  and  grows  well  in  South  Europe  and  other  warm  temperate  regions  ; in  Natal  it  is  much  used 
for  fences.  The  fruit  has  a very  agreeable  acid  flavour,  and  is  well  adapted  for  preserves,  The 
plant  is  a near  ally  of  our  native  “Ketembilla  ” {Aheria  Gardner i),  the  smaller  fruit  of  which  is  also 
edible. 

Fruit  Garden  at  Hahgala. — Mr.  Nock  reports 

The  beds  for  the  fruit  trees  were  completed  in  January,  and  the  plants  set  out  6 ft.  apart. 
They  commenced  to  grow  at  once,  and  the  cherries  and  raspberries  bore  a good  many  fruit.  The  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  peaches  made  very  fair  growth,  and  the  wood  ripened  well.  They  began  to  rest  in  June. 
The  strong  winds  at  this  time  blew  off  nearly  all  the  leaves,  and  they  had  a very  rough  time  of  it.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber all  were  pruned  that  required  it,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  then  start  into  active  growth,  and  to  induce 
them  to  do  so  they  were  lightly  syringed  night  and  morning.  Nearly  all  the  apples  and  a few  of  the  pears  and 
plums  started  into  growth  in  December,  but  I regret  to  have  to  report  that  none  of  them  look  really  healthy,  and 
r am  afraid  that  very  few  are  likely  to  do  much  good. 

Trial  of  Potatoes  al  Hakgala. — Mr.  Nock,  having  received  from  England  tubers  of  twenty 
varieties  of  ]H>tatoeH,  lias  been  able  to  make  a trial  of  them,  and  gives  the  results  as  follows  : — 

'I’liey  were  [)lantcd,  in  good  soil,  on  February  6 in  a plot  of  ground  facing  the  east.  They  began  to  show  on 
the  1.5th  ; by  the  2oth  were  all  above  gi'ound,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  most  of  them  were  earthed  up. 

During  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  they  suffered  a good  bit  from  grub,  especially  Nos.  2,  8,  10,  15,  18,  and 
19.  d’hey  grew  very  fast,  and  looked  remarkably  well  till  the  heavy  rains  at  the  end  of  March,  and  immediately 
after  the  rains  some  of  them  began  to  show  signs  of  disease  in  the  tops,  the  worst  being  the  Kidney  varieties, 
N'oh.  ') . 9,  1 ] 5,  and  1 9. 

'I’he  weather  continuing  wet  they  wore  all  lifted  on  April  22,  having  been  in  the  ground  only  seventy-five 
days.  If  the  weather  had  been  fine  they  would  have  been  allowed  to  stay  in  the  ground  a fortnight  or  three  weeks 


( 7 ) 


longer.  The  sets  were  all  carefully  counted  and  weighed  before  they  were  planted,  and  the  tubers  produced  were 
counted  and  weighed  as  they  were  lifted.  The  following  table  will  show  the  result : — 


No. 

Names. 

Number 

of 

Sets. 

Weight 

in 

Ounces. 

Number 
bitten  off 
by  Grubs. 

Number 
of  Tubers 
produced. 

Weight 

in 

Ounces. 

Remarks. 

1 

Magnum  Bonum  ... 

15 

28 

1 

250 

336 

Stood  the  rains  well 

2 

Vicar  of  Laleham  . . . 

16 

28 

6 

36 

146 

Do.  and  tubers  all  large 

3 

White  Roses 

15 

22 

1 

170 

336 

Do.  and  tops  not  much 

diseased 

4 

White  Elephant  ... 

15 

28 

1 

86 

216 

Do.  do. 

5 

Ashleaf 

8 

7 

2 

30 

11 

Very  badly  diseased,  and  very  small 

6 

Adirondack 

13 

29 

— 

140 

336 

In  every  way  satisfactory 

7 

W e ber’s  Early  W hite 
Beauty 
Mona’s  Pride 

17 

21 

1 

130 

352 

Do. 

8 

8 

8 

6 

36 

32 

Suffered  from  grub,  otherwise  good 

9 

Racehorse 

4 

3 

— 

22 

15 

Badly  diseased 

10 

Tom  Brice’s  Black 
Prince 

9 

9 

6 

24 

16 

A capital  potato,  no  disease,  but  badly 
cut  off  by  grub 

11 

Reece’s  Kidney 

4 

4 

3 

4 

1 

Suffered  from  grub 

12 

Chiswick  Favourite. 

4 

7 

— 

32 

64 

Stood  the  rain  the  best,  and  in  every 
way  satisfactory 

13 

Bowyer’s  Kidney  ... 

5 

6 

3 

16 

16 

Badly  diseased 

14 

Imperator  ... 

10 

18 

3 

80 

208 

Stood  the  rains  well,  a capital  potato 

15 

Premier 

6 

7 

6 

— 

— 

Came  up  weakly,  and  all  were  taken  by 
grub 

16 

Beauty  of  Hebron... 

4 

5 

— 

21 

64 

Suffered  badly  in  the  tops,  but  a fine 
potato  and  of  large  size 

17 

Cosmopolitan 

6 

9 

2 

26 

48 

Suffered  badly  in  the  tops,  but  fairly 
good  crop 

18 

Yorkshire  Hero  ... 

5 

6 

5 

6 

o 

O 

Did  no  good 

19 

Myatt’s  Prolific  Ash- 
leaf 

14 

21 

10 

36 

24 

Suffered  most  from  grub,  and  produce 
very  small 

20 

Sutton’s  Seedling  ... 

19 

25 

3 ! 

1 

145 

240 

Suffered  badly  in  the  tops,  but  gave  a 
good  round  crop 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  ten  or  twelve  sorts  gave  capital  returns,  Weber’s  Early  White  Beauty 
being  the  best, — producing  22  lb.  from  22  oz.  There  is  no  doubt  that  potatoes  can  be  grown  very  profitably  at 
elevations  from  4,000  to  5,500  ft.  if  they  are  planted  in  the  dry  months,  but  a week’s  heavy  rain,  or  even  a soaking 
of  2 or  3 in.  of  rain,  generally  brings  on  disease  and  puts  an  end  to  their  growth,  and  when  this  occurs  the  sooner 
they  are  lifted  the  better. 

Shantung  Cabbage. — Seeds  of  this  Chinese  vegetable,  the  “ Pe-tsai,”  were  received  from 
Kew  early  in  the  year.  A good  account  of  this  cabbage  will  be  found  in  the  Kew  Bulletin  for 
May,  1888  (p.  137).  It  is  the  Brassica  chinensis^  L.,  and  is  considerably  different  in  appearance 
from  the  ordinary  varieties  of  cabbage.  The  seeds  were  sent  to  Hakgala,  and  the  following  report 
is  now  forwarded  by  Mr.  Nock  : — 

It  grows,  I find,  remarkably  well  here.  In  appearance  ahd  habit  of  growth  it  is  like  a gigantic  Cos  lettuce, 
bright  pea  green  in  colour,  and  when  cooked  possesses  a very  agreeable  and  delicate  cabbage  flavour.  It  also  has 
the  great  advantage  of  standing  the  rains  well,  and  growing  quickly  to  a size  ready  for  use.  The  stalks  of  the 
leaves  being  thick  and  succulent,  can  be  dressed  and  eaten  like  seakale,  and  taken  altogether  it  may  be  considered 
a valuable  addition  to  the  kitchen  garden. 

In  China  it  is  also  eaten  uncooked  as  a salad,  and  said  to  have  a very  delicate  flavour. 

Stachys  tuherifem,  Naud.  {Stachys  affinis,  Bunge). — In  continuation  of  last  year’s  report 
Mr.  Nock  writes  : — 

The  crop  of  this  vegetable  was  taken  up  in  September,  and  weighed  20  lb.  This  was  the  produce  of  'a  small 
patch  of  land  9 ft.  long  by  4 ft.  broad.  The  soil  was  literally  full  of  the  small  edible  roots.  They  are,  however, 
I fear,  too  small  and  insipid  to  meet  wdth  much  favour  among  Europeans,  The  roots  were  stored  in  dry  sand,  but 
they  did  not  keep  well,  and  a good  many  very  soon  decayed.  All  the  sound  roots  were  again  planted  in  December, 
and  commenced  to  grow  at  once.  We  have  now  a good  stock  of  plants,  and  can  supply  any  one  who  wishes  to  try 
them. 

This  vegetable  seems  to  be  very-popular  in  France,  and  at  Amiens  a preserve  is  made  from  it . 
The  English  name  for  it  in  some  catalogues  is  “Vegetable  Whitebait,” 


( « ) 


Ullucus  tuberosUs. — The  following  further  information  on  this  vegetable  is  sent  by  Mr. 
Nock  : — 

The  crop  of  these  tubers  was  lifted  early  in  the  year,  and  the  produce  from  30  square  feet  was  15  pounds, 
and  from  another  little  patch  was  gathered  9 lb.  Reckoning  15  lb.  from  30  square  feet,  they  cropped  at  the  rate  of  9 
tons  to  the  acre.  But  the  whole  crop  of  24  lb.  was  taken  from  a space  of  100  square  feet,  which  gave  a yield  of, 
say,  5 tons  to  the  acre.  This  shows  a variation,  of,  say,  4^  tons  an  acre  for  a bad  crop  up  to  9 tons  for  a good  crop. 
Fifty  of  the  largest  tubers  weighed  exactly 20  oz.  The  12  largest  weighed  6 oz.,  and  the  largest  single  tuher  exactly 
f of  an  oz. 

They  have  very  much  improved  in  strength  of  growth  and  size  of  tuber  since  last  year,  and  I think  by 
selection  and  careful  cultivation  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  produced  in  a few  years  as  large  as  ordinary 
potatoes.  And  if  the  flavour  can  only  be  improved  in  a corresponding  degree,  it  would  become  a valuable 
vegetable,  as  it  grows  well,  and  so  far  has  not  been  subject  to  any  disease. 

The  above  anticipations  of  Mr.  Nock  have  been  since  confirmed  by  the  results  of  lifting,  on 
February  26,  the  crop  yielded  by  50  selected  tubers  planted  on  June  10,  and  weighing  only  17  oz. 
He  writes  : — 

I found  the  yield  to  be  52  lb. , and  the  largest  tuber  was  a little  over  2 oz.  One  root  gave  636  tubers,  weigh- 
ing 6 lb..  These  were  grown  in  a bed  only  32  ft.  long  by  3 ft.  wide  ; the  yield  per  acre  would  be  enormous. 

Mr.  Nock  sent  me  twelve  of  the  best  tubers  for  trial  as  a vegetable,  and  boiled  in  well  salted 
water  until  quite  tender,  and  served  with  white  sauce,  they  are  excellent.  They  are  a little  “ waxy,” 
but  I think  that  in  this  tuber,  if  we  have  not  exactly  a substitute  for  the  potato,  we  have  a very 
good  addition  to  our  vegetables. 

Conifers  at  Hakgala. — The  yield  of  timber  of  two  trees  at  Hakgala  cut  down  this  year  is 
worth  nothing — one,  Gryptomeria  japonica,  about  sixteen  years  old,  produced  90  ft.  of  1-in. 
boards,  measuring  in  width  16  in.  at  bottom  to  6 in.  at  top.  The  other,  Gupressus  torulosa,  about 
twenty  years  old,  gave  176  ft.  of  1-in.  boards,  much  like  white  pine  in  appearance,  and  easy  to  work. 

Library. — The  MS.  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  Library,  which  I prepared  several 
years  ago,  and  have  since  kept  up,  has  now  been  printed,  forming  a little  pamphlet  of  28  pages, 
which  was  issued  in  February.  The  titles  are  systematically  arranged  under  thirteen  classes 
of  subjects. 

The  Library  contains  a good  working  collection  of  Botanical  books,  but  their  careful 
collation  showed  that  a good  many  were  imperfect.  The  most  serious  gaps  were  in  that  most 
necessary  constituent  of  a Botanic  Garden  library,  the  “ Botanical  Magazine,”  and  these,  I am  glad  to 
say,  we  have  been  able  almost  to  fill  up  by  means  of  a special  vote.  This  was  sufficient  to  purchase 
the  whole  of  the  first  series  (53  volumes),  and  seven  volumes  of  the  third  series,  leaving  only 
eight  volumes  needed  to  complete  this  valuable  work,  which  has  now  reached  its  116th  annual 
volume. 

Museum. — During  the  coming  year  I hope  to  make  a good  commencement  with  a Museum 
of  Economic  Botany  at  Peradeniya,  a small  vote  for  the  purpose,  long  promised,  having  at  length 
been  granted.  This  will  all  be  expended  on  glass-fronted  cases  and  glass-stoppered  jars,  experience 
having  shown  that  all  dried  vegetable  specimens  must  be  protected  from  the  air.  Four  rooms  of 
the  house  formerly  occu}Died  by  the  Director  are  available  for  the  Museum,  of  which  two  are  noAv 
occupied  by  timbers,  and  I purpose,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  to  restrict  the  collection  to  the 
wild  and  cultivated  productions  of  Ceylon  only.  And  I may  take  this  opportunity  of  appealing 
to  all  who  have  the  means  of  obtaining  specimens  and  samples  suitable  for  exhibition  to  assist  me 
in  making  an  adequate  display  of  raw  and  manufactured  vegetable  products  of  all  kinds,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  Island,  by  forwarding  such  to  Peradeniya. 
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Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Go.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  28th  M»y, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (8,891  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark. 
No. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

ib. 

c. 

1 N G 

1 

4 

h£-ch 

bro  peo 

200 

37 

2 0 K 0 

2 

2 

do 

dust 

170 

24 

3 EsperaDza 

3 

5 

do 

bro  or pek 

280 

58 

4 Do 

4 

15 

do 

or  pek 

690 

72 

5 Do 

6 

54 

do 

pekoe 

2268 

46 

6 Do 

7 Handro- 

8 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

22 

kande 

9 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

165 

8 Do 

10 

15 

do 

pekoe 

750 

47 

9 Do 

12 

1 

do 

oougou 

43 

36 

10  Do 

13 

1 

do 

bor  pek  dust 

41 

34 

11  F 

22 

21 

do 

bro  mix 

1680 

34 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  28th  May, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (80,2841b.),  which 
sold  asunder: — 

Lot  Marie  Box  Pkgs.  Description. 

No.  No. 

1 Duckwari  492 

2 Do 


494 


3 Halpautenne  496  5 


3 hf-ch  cougou 
5 do  red  leaf 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


10  Citrus 

11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


498 

.500 

502 

504 

506 

508 

510 

512 

514 

516 

518 

520 


bro  pek 
pekoe 
pok  sou 
sou 

unassorted 

dust 

congou 


6 hf-ch  bro  pek 


18  Eiehlands 


19 


Do 


'20  Columbia 


Do 

Do 

Do 


do 

pek  sou 
do 
sou 
sou 
pekoe 
do 

bro  pek 

__  . _ pek  sou 

530  23  hf-ch  bro  pek 
532  23  do 


522  10  do 
624  1 do 

526  38  ch 
628  21  do 


534 

536 


3 do 
1 do 


24  Court  Lodge  538  52  do 


pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 
bro  pek 


Weight 

lb. 

150 

275 

520 

510 

500 

500 

180 

1.50 
90 

360  ) 
26) 
450 

48 
150  I 

31  r 

5.50  ( 

49  ( 
4332 
2184 
1150 
1036 

132 

65 

2600 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30  D 


— 

- 

— ... — 

-.  — 

---  

. . 

Lot 

No 

Mark 

Box 

No 

Packages 

Description 

Wei 

Ib. 

ght 

56 

Craighead 

2 

30  hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1500 

60 

57 

Do 

4 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

1800 

42 

58 

Do 

6 

IS 

do 

pek  sou 

1530 

34 

59 

Do 

8 

6 

do 

sou 

510 

29 

60  Bandarapol 

la  10 

28 

hf-cli 

bro  pek 

1400 

55 

61 

Do 

12 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

1215 

36 

62 

Andangodde  14 

15 

ch 

sou 

1275 

29 

63 

N P 

16 

14 

do 

red  leaf 

1120 

27 

64 

M VV 

18 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

2.-> 

65 

Do 

20 

2 

do 

sou 

165 

29 

6G 

Do 

22 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

80 

21 

67 

L H 

24 

1 

ch 

sou 

85 

26 

63 

Do 

26 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

80 

23 

72 

Kolooya 

34 

27 

do 

pekoe 

1340 

44 

73 

D 

36 

1 

do 

p koe 

50 

33 

74 

D 

38 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

60 

27 

15 

D 

40 

1 

do 

dust 

156 

IS 

76 

D 

42 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

75 

12 

77 

Horagoda 

44 

23  hf-ch 

78 

Do 

46 

45 

do 

79 

Do 

48 

26 

do 

80 

Do 

50 

1 

do 

81 

Ancoombra 

52 

7 

ch 

82 

Do 

54 

6 

do 

f3 

i o 

56 

7 

do 

84 

Do 

58 

1 

do 

85 

Yellan- 

gowry 

60 

41 

eh 

86 

Do 

62 

18 

do 

87 

Do 

64 

24 

do 

88 

Do 

66 

14 

do 

89 

Do 

63 

2 

do 

90 

Y D 

70 

14 

ch 

91 

Kiriraettia 

L M 

72 

8 hf-ch 

92 

Do 

74 

29 

do 

93 

Do 

76 

15 

do 

94 

Do 

78 

4 

do 

95 

Peru 

80 

9 

do 

96 

Do 

82 

27 

do 

97 

Do 

84 

2 

do 

98 

Mukeloya 

86 

5 

do 

99 

Do 

88 

6 

do 

100 

Do 

90 

8 

do 

101 

Do 

92 

1 

do 

102 

Do 

94 

2 

do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
sou 

or  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  mix 
or  dust 
fans 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pekoe S S 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
sou 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
peks  sou 
bro  mix 
dust 

“Not  arrived  ” lots  are  omitted. 


1150 

2025 

1170 

85 

784 

672 

784 

150 

2255 

1530 

1920 

1190 

280 

1400 

400 
1450 
750 
28 1 
450 
1215 
90 
300 
300 
400 
32 
110 


57 

44 

41 

26 

47 

37 

35 

30 

53  bid 
39  bid 
39 

30  bid 

30 

26 


40 

34 

25 

65 

45 

33 

55 

42 

40 

28 

30 


Messrs.  E.  Benham  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  4th 
June,  the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (6,756  lb.). 


31 

32 


33  D 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 


Do 

540 

37 

do 

pekoe 

1739 

57 

Do 

642 

60 

do 

pek  sou 

2400 

50 

Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs.  Description. 

"NVeiglifc 

Do 

544 

30  box 

do 

600 

46 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

Do 

546 

5 

hf-ch 

sou 

200 

35 

1 

St.  Leys 

51 

12  ch  pek  sou 

1200 

38  bid 

Do 

548 

3 

ch 

dust 

432 

26 

2 

Do 

52 

2 do  bro  mix 

220 

27 

560 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

40 

3 

Do 

53 

2 do  pek  dust 

280 

29 

552 

7 

do 

pekoe 

630 

54 

4 

Kiutyre 

54 

6G  box  new  season  creen  tea 

554 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

32 

glossy  (un col rd.l  No.  1 

660 

81 

556 

4 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

320 

38 

5 

Do 

55 

54  box  new  season  creen  tea 

G E 

558 

5 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

300 

42 

(uncolrd.)  No.  2 

1080 

68  bid 

Do 

560 

4 

do 

pekoe 

220 

32 

6 

Do 

56 

14  hf-oh  new  season  green 

Do 

562 

7 

do 

dust 

630 

23 

ten  glossy  ( uneolid.  No. 

3 784 

59 

E P 

564 

10  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

650 

55 

7 

Do 

57 

2S  box  new  seasru  creen  tea 

Do 

566 

11 

do 

pekoe 

650 

40 

fans  No. 

4 532 

49 

Do 

568 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

750 

31 

40 

Polataga- 

ma 

570 

33  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1650 

62 

41 

Do 

572 

49 

do 

pekoe 

2450 

40 

42 

Do 

574 

68 

do 

pok  sou 

3740 

40 

43 

Abamnln 

576 

26 

do 

bro  mix 

13U0 

30 

44 

Do 

578 

6 

do 

duet 

450 

26 

45 

R 

580 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

124 

32 

46 

R 

682 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

44 

22 

47 

R 

584 

6 

do 

pek  fans 

346 

34 

48 

R 

686 

3 

do 

cougou 

160 

30 

49 

R 

588 

8 

do 

sou 

320 

33 

50 

R 

590 

2 

do 

pekoe 

90 

35 

61 

Midlothian 

592 

25 

4o 

bro  pek 

1400 

74 

52 

Do 

594 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1300 

63 

53 

B & D 

596 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

300 

18 

54 

Sutton 

598 

31 

cU 

bro  pok 

.3410 

60  bid 

55 

Do 

600 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

42  bid 

Me.ssrs.  A.  tl.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  4th  June, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (12,982  lb.),  which 
-old  as  under: — 


Lot  Mark 
No. 


Box  Pkgs.  Description. 
No. 


Weight, 
lb.  c 


A K A C 

24 

31 

hf-ch 

bro  pek  sou 

1550 

40 

Do 

26 

3 

do 

congou 

155 

33 

Do 

27 

2 

do 

fans 

120 

34 

Do 

St.  Cathe- 

28 

1 

do 

duet 

70 

27 

rine 

£9 

9 

ch 

bre  pek 

810 

64 

Do 

31 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

46 

Do 

33 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

36 

Do 

35 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

60 

28 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIS' 


Lot 

Mdrk 

Box  Pkgs 

. De3criptiOQ 

M'eight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

a 

Haudro- 

kande 

36 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

165 

,64 

10 

Do 

37 

15 

do 

pekoe 

750 

37 

11 

Do 

39 

1 

do 

congou 

43 

29 

12 

Do 

10 

1 

do 

bro  pf  k cluit 

44 

26 

13 

Yahalakelle  41 

8 

do 

or  pek 

400  . 

52 

14 

Bo 

13 

14 

do 

pekoe 

672 

38 

15 

Bo 

45 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

432 

34 

16 

Bo 

47 

16 

do 

uiiassortel 

goo 

31 

17 

Bo 

49 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

ICO 

23 

18 

Bo 

60 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

25 

19 

Agraoya 

51 

8 

ch 

7 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1150 

57 

20 

Bo 

53 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

39 

21 

Bo 

00 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

25 

22 

0 HN 

66 

5 

do 

dust 

375 

24 

23 

L H 

57 

2 

ch 

pek fans 

225 

20 

21 

Do 

6S 

1 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

221 

20 

23 

Kotte 

62 

20 

do 

pekoe 

900 

45 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  tiia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  4th  June, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (19,988  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

lOescriptiou- 

AVeight 

!b. 

c. 

1 

P 

78 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

124 

79 

2 

P 

79 

3 

do 

pekoe 

1S2 

43 

3 

P 

SO 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

855 

40 

4 

P 

81 

1 

do 

congou 

.55 

30 

6 

P 

82 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

27 

32 

6 

P 

83 

2 

do 

dust 

1.53 

29 

7 

Koseueath 

84 

18 

do 

pekoe 

990 

47 

8 

Do 

85 

19 

do 

peks  sou 

1102 

39 

9 

Yarrow 

86 

49 

do 

pek  sou 

24.50 

40 

10 

Talpe 

89 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1125 

46 

16 

Lyndhurst 

92 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1350 

57 

17 

Do 

93 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

44 

IS 

Do 

94 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

2430 

33 

19 

T 

95 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

64 

20 

T 

96 

3 

do 

pekoe 

301 

38 

21 

W 

97 

3 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

120 

33 

22 

c w 

93 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

150 

31 

23 

s s 

100 

2 

ch 

pekoe 

200 

35 

24 

T.  Galla 

1 

50  hf-ch  or  pek 

2700 

48  bid 

Mr.  E.  JouN  put  up  for  Sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  4th  June,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (63,757  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot 

; Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

ATeight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

N 

278 

3 ch 

bro  mix 

240 

19 

2 

Haugran 

279 

7 do 

dust 

1050 

27 

3 

Do 

280 

5 do 

congou 

450 

33 

4 

B T 

281 

9 do 

pek  sou 

630 

45 

5 

Do 

283 

23  do 

unassorted 

1725 

35 

6 

Do 

285 

1 do 

dust 

75 

23 

7 

Brownlow 

286 

14  do 

bro  pek 

1400 

70 

8 

Bo 

288 

19  do 

pekce 

1710 

53 

9 

Mahanilu 

290 

60  hf-ch 

or  pek 

3600 

73 

10 

Bo 

11 

54  cb 

pekoe 

4360 

5.3 

U 

Bo 

13 

17  do 

pek  sou 

1615 

42 

12 

Bo 

15 

2 do 

dust 

160 

23 

13 

Bo 

16 

1 do 

bro  mix 

70 

29 

14 

Great  Val- 

ley 

17 

51  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2.550 

62 

15 

Do 

19 

31  eh 

pekoe 

2945 

47 

16 

Do 

21 

18  do 

pek  sou 

1620 

40 

17 

E W 

23 

6 hf-ch 

CODgOU 

300 

32 

18 

Do 

24 

3 do 

fans 

1G3 

43 

19 

Do 

25 

9 do 

dust 

630 

27 

20 

Mocba 

26 

59  do 

bro  pek 

2950 

71 

21 

Bo 

28 

14  do 

bro  pek 

770 

55 

22 

Do 

30 

44  ch 

pekoe 

4180 

51 

23 

Do 

32 

30  do 

pek  sou 

2700 

43 

27 

8 G 

40 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1274 

37 

28 

K T 

42 

8 ch 

unassorted 

conlaiuing  800-1  lb.  lead  packets 

800 

39  bid 

29 

Do 

42 

8 oh 

unassorted 

1 

contaiiiihg  1,568-i 

lb.  lead  packets 

784  r 

out 

30 

Do 

42 

.53  ch 

unassorted 

T 

containing  19,200-1  lb.  lead  packets 

4800  f 

out 

31 

Killuloo 

44 

28  oh 

unassorted 

2240 

19 

32 

PG  K 

46 

6 do 

sou 

378 

31 

3.3 

Do 

47 

2 do 

dust 

233 

26 

34 

Ayr 

48 

14  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

700 

67 

36 

Do 

50 

18  do 

pekoe 

792 

46 

38 

Do 

62 

19  do 

pek  sou 

798 

39 

Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Packages  Description 

Weight 

No 

No 

per  lb  0. 

37 

Do 

54 

3 

do 

congou 

129 

34 

•33 

Do 

55 

2 

do 

fans 

100 

33 

39 

Do 

56 

1 

do 

pk  dust 

70 

26 

48 

W 

69 

5 

do 

sou 

250 

34 

4y 

TV 

70 

8 

do 

bro  mix 

400 

29 

50 

AV 

71 

.3 

do 

unassorted 

150 

33 

Messrs.  Forbes 

& 

Walker  put  up 

for  sale 

at  tl 

Chamber  of 

Commerce  Sale-room  today.  4th  .June,  tl 

undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (66,620  lb.  ),which 

sold 

under  : — 

Lot  Mark. 

Box 

Pkgs.  Description. 

AVeight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Bogahagoda- 

watte 

93 

2 hf-ch 

bro  peli 

87 

43 

2 

Do 

98 

2 

do 

pekoe 

78 

3S 

3 

Do 

100 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

298 

30 

4 

E G 

102 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

110 

22 

5 

F M 

101 

2 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

130 

22 

6 

F B 

106 

4 

do 

dust 

290 

27 

7 

Lethenty 

108 

4 

ch 

sou 

400 

34 

8 

Do 

110 

3 

do 

dust 

435 

23 

9 

B T N 

112 

1 

do 

seu 

62 

31 

10 

Do 

114 

1 

do 

dust 

112 

2o 

11 

Kofgaha- 

hena 

116 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

200 

3S 

12 

Do 

118 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

30 

13 

Do 

120 

]0 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

2d 

14 

Do 

122 

6 

do 

sou 

300 

26 

15 

Do 

124 

1 

do 

CODgOU 

45 

20 

16 

C 

126 

5 

do 

dust 

375 

27 

17 

C 

12S 

6 

do 

red  leaf 

300 

20 

18 

c 

130 

7 

do 

congou 

350 

29 

19 

Clones 

132 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

60 

20 

Do 

134 

41 

do 

pekoe 

1845 

45 

21 

Do 

136 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

37 

22 

N E 

138 

14 

do 

congou 

700 

30 

23 

Do 

110 

9 

do 

bro  lU'x 

459 

25 

24 

H 

142 

34 

do 

bro pek 

2210 

Oi 

25 

H 

144 

37 

do 

pekoe 

2035 

51 

26 

H 

146 

«7 

do 

pek  sou 

3350 

42 

27 

H 

148 

3 

do 

dust 

160 

30 

23 

Meddetenne  150 

G 

do 

bro  pek 

330 

57 

29 

Do 

152 

4 

ch 

pekoe 

380 

4i 

30 

Do 

154 

4 

do 

pek  SOU 

3-:o 

33 

31 

Do 

156 

1 

hf-ch 

dost 

80 

29 

32. 

Dunlow 

158 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

71 

33 

Do 

160 

2 

do 

pekoe 

180  1 

34 

Do 

162 

1 

hf-ch 

do 

55  i 

35 

Do 

164 

5 

ch 

pek  sou 

475 

4t 

38 

Do 

166 

5 

do 

bro  pk  sou 

450  ) 

37 

Do 

163 

1 

Lf-ch 

do  do 

50) 

38 

Kadella 

170 

26 

ch 

bro  pek 

2600 

67 

93 

Do 

172 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1920 

51 

40. 

Do 

174 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

2320 

43 

41 

Mousakelle  176 

31 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1860 

66 

42 

Do 

178 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

52 

43 

Do 

180 

16 

ch 

do 

1600 

49 

44 

Do 

182 

1 

do 

cengou 

100 

45 

45 

Do 

184 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

90 

22 

46 

Bowlana 

186 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

64 

47 

Do 

188 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1145 

47 

48 

Do 

190 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

41 

49 

Monaco 

192 

2 

do 

dust 

340 

26 

50 

I G 

194 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

630 

36 

51 

Kirimettia 

198 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

103 

wi^hd' 

52 

Do 

198 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

75 

25 

53 

Do 

200 

1 

do 

dust 

143 

27 

54 

s s s 

202 

1 

do 

dust 

112 

23 

55 

Dooneyale 

204 

3 hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

150 

53 

56 

Do 

206 

4 

ch 

pek  sou 

360 

36 

57 

Do 

208 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

700 

34 

58 

Bo 

210 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

30 

59 

Do 

212 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

78 

2i 

60 

N 

214 

9 

ch 

fans 

1350 

32 

61 

Bandara- 

polla 

216 

32  hf-ch 

pekoe 

18(0 

43 

62 

Do 

218 

34 

do 

pek  sou 

1630 

38 

63 

Do 

220 

2 

do 

dust 

130 

30 

64 

A D 

222 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

26 

65 

Bo 

224 

2 

do 

pekoe 

104 

35 

66 

Bo 

226 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

250 

22 

67 

Thornfield 

228 

36 

do 

bro  pek 

2160 

70 

68 

Do 

230 

45 

ch 

pekoe 

4500 

50 

69 

Do 

232 

4 hf-cb 

pk  dust 

320 

30 

70 

Horana 

234 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

164 

39 

71 

Do 

236 

5 

do 

pekoe 

203 

50 

72 

Do 

238 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

280 

39 

73 

A 

240 

1 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

48 

39 

74 

A 

242 

2 

do 

do  ,,  2 

100 

37 

75 

A 

244 

1 

do 

1 box 

pek  sou 

58 

27 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


lot 

No 

76 

77 

78 


Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description 
No. 

2i6 


A 


Beclierton 
Do 

Atherfield 
Do 

Lyegrove 
Do 
Do 

Eambodde 
Do 
Do 
Do 
CRD 
Do 
B 

Horagas- 
kelle 
Do 
Do 
Do 
V 

ICO  Angroo- 
welle 
Do 


101 

102 
103 


Do 

Do 


248 
2c  0 

252 

254 

256 

258 

260 

262 

264 

2G6 

268 

270 

272 

274 

276 

278 

280 

284 

286 

288 

290 

292 

294 

296 

298 

300 


1 hfch 

1 box 

2 eh 

1 ht-ch 

2 ch 

1 hf-ch 
12  ch 
24  do 

2 hf-ch 
4 do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


5 hf-ch 
f)  do 
do 
do 
do 


13 


do 

do 

do 

do 


pek  fans 
fans 

red  leaf 

dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
dust 
bro  tea 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
do  No.  2 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
congou 
dust 
fans 
red  leaf 
bro  pek  sou 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  mix 
pekoe 

bro  or  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 


Weight 

lb. 

54 

12 

222 

.369 

1200 

2280 

160 

2C0 

300 

350 

250 

11.55 

1150 

160 

68 

160 

no 

920 

250 

217 

622 

112 

500 

960 

1800 

100 

164 


25 

62 

40 

20 

32 

46 

38 

36 

66 

50 
38 
28 
28 
21 

38 

54 

39 
34 
25 
43 

68 

51 
38 
31 


Net  arrived’’  I'arcels  are  omitted. 


■Messrs.  A.  H.  TiiosiPeON  & Co.  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room,  today,  11th  June,  the 
undermentioned  lots  cf  Tea  (20,406  lb.),  ■which  sold  at 
under  : — 


JjOt 

No. 


Mark 


Box 

No. 


Pkgs.  Description 


IVeiglit. 

lb. 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 

No. 

1 

A & F L 

64 

4 hf-ch 

pekoe 

lb. 

220 

c. 

38  bid 

Do 

65 

1 

Go 

sou 

55 

31 

3 

Do 

66 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

80 

29 

4 

Harrow 

67 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

540 

62 

5 

Do 

69 

18 

do 

pekoe 

990 

46 

6 

Do 

71 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

I'O 

35 

7 

Do 

72 

1 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

47 

29 

8 

Do 

73 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

135 

27 

9 

Ossington 

74 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

350 

38 

10 

Do 

76 

11 

do 

pekoe 

550 

35 

11 

Do 

78 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

35 

12 

Do 

80 

7 

do 

red  leaf 

315 

21 

13 

Keenagaha 

ella 

81 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

654 

69  bid 

14 

Do 

83 

9 

do 

or  pek 

540 

54 

15 

Do 

85 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1300 

45 

16 

Do 

87 

2! 

do 

pek  sou 

2185 

37 

10 

D E 

85 

27  hf-ch 

unassorted 

1.350 

51 

11 

Do 

87 

11 

do 

dust 

693 

53 

12 

Albion 

88 

23 

ch 

bro  pek 

2070 

62 

13 

Do 

90 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1520 

47 

14 

Do 

102 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

960 

37 

15 

Maria 

104 

14 

do 

bro  1 ek 

1540 

61 

16 

Bollagalla 

106 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

12(0 

61 

17 

Do 

108 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

49 

18 

Do 

no 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

2160 

40 

19 

Ksnaiiganaa 

112 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

2835 

49 

20 

Do 

114 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

38 

21 

Do 

116 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

2130 

36 

22 

Gonavy 

118 

30 

do 

bro  pk 

3000 

71 

23 

Do 

123 

7 

do 

pekoe 

630 

57 

24 

Do 

122 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

46 

25 

Do 

124 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

38 

26 

Comar 

125 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

14.30 

54 

27 

Do 

127 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

40 

28 

Do 

129 

13 

do 

pek  50U 

1300 

36 

29 

Do 

131 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

400 

28 

30 

Do 

132 

5 

do 

dutt 

300 

30 

31 

Great  5’all  ey  133 

23  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1150 

64  bid 

32 

Do 

135 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1710 

47  bid 

33 

Do 

137 

03 

do 

pek  sou 

3870 

42 

34 

Ancher  (in  es- 

tate  mark) 

139 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1725 

60 

35 

Do 

141 

33 

do 

pekoo 

.3300 

48  bid 

36 

Do 

14'3 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

2600 

37  bid 

37 

P 

145 

4 

ch 

dust  No.  2 

665 

28 

38 

Ceylon 

146 

24 

kf-ch 

bro  pek 

12f0 

46 

39 

B B 

148 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

990 

50 

40 

Do 

150 

15 

do 

pekoe  Nos.  19- 

83 

1350 

37  bid 

41 

Do 

152 

13 

do 

pekoe  Nos.  41 

53 

1170 

36 

42 

Do 

154 

5 

do 

sou 

500 

31 

43 

Do 

155 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

27 

44 

Brownlow 

1.56 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1196 

6.8 

45 

Do 

1.58 

21  bf-ch 

pekoe 

9i5 

52 

40 

Do 

160 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

765 

45 

47 

Do 

162 

1 

do 

sou 

47 

35 

48 

Do 

163 

1 

ch 

dust 

107 

28 

49 

W K 

161 

8 

hf-ch 

unasserted 

156 

31 

50 

Do 

165 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

8.5 

21 

51 

N B 

If  6 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

188 

27 

52 

Do 

167 

1 

do 

or  pek  dust 

120 

41 

53 

A N 

168 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

160 

61 

54 

Do 

170 

9 

do 

pekoe 

360 

47 

55 

Do 

172 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

280 

40 

.5  6 

Do 

174 

7 

do 

corgou 

2S0 

34 

57 

Do 

176 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

34 

Do 
Do 
O K O 
Engura- 
kande 
AGO 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Nahalma 

Do 

Do 

Do 


89 

90 
1 

98 

2 

3 

4 
i 
7 
9 

11 

13 


hf-ch 

do 

do 


18  hf-ch 

1 hf-ch 

2 ch 

1 hf-ch 
15  do 
25  do 
22  ch 

9 hf-ch 

2 do 


sou 

fans 

dust 

bro  pek 
bro  pek 
congou 
fans 
dust 

bro  or  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 


55 


1188 

56 

200 

55 

1050 

1375 

2200 

495 

150 


27 
30 

27 

66  bid 
30 
20 
26 

28 
54 

40  bid 

35 

27 


Messrs.  Somervidle  & 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Sale-room  today,  11th  .June, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (83,050  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under: 


Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  today,  11th  June,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (64,507  lb.),  which  sold 

nnder 


Lot 

No. 

Mark 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs,  Description 

Weight. 

lb 

c . 

1 

B 

72 

1 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

50 

27 

2 

B 

73 

2 ch 

dust 

160 

27 

3 

B 

74 

3 hf-ch 

coogou 

180 

37 

4 

S 

75 

1 ch 

congou 

95 

1 2 

6 

Bittacy 

77 

12  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

720 

68 

7 

Do 

79 

1.5  do 

pekoe 

900 

49 

8 

B T 

81 

16  ch 

unassorted 

1200 

34 

9 

Killaloo 

83 

SO  ch 

unassorted 

6400 

23 

Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs. 

Descriptiou. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

P M 

2 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

75 

.52 

2 

Do 

3 

5 

do 

red  haf 

503 

20 

3 

Belugas 

4 

27 

af-ch 

bro  ptk 

1485 

60 

4 

Do 

.5 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1510 

48 

5 

Do 

6 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1700 

11 

6 

Do 

7 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

168 

21 

7 

St.  Andrew's 

8 

21 

do 

or  pek 

1260 

69 

8 

Do 

9 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1544 

60 

9 

Do 

10 

49 

do 

pekoe 

2641 

47 

10 

Wereagalla 

11 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1365 

62 

n 

Do 

12 

5 

JOX 

bro  pek 

125 

53 

12 

Do 

13 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1710 

45 

13 

Do 

14 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

40 

14 

Do 

15 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

440 

36 

15 

Do 

16 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

30 

16 

Do 

17 

4 

do 

corgou 

340 

,34 

17 

Brae 

18 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

42 

18 

Do 

19 

20 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

noo 

41 

19 

Do 

20 

15 

ch 

do 

1500 

39 

20 

Do 

21 

8 

do 

sou 

720 

34 

21 

Do 

22 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

27 

22 

Do 

23 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

21 

23 

Mulgolla 

24 

22 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

60 

24 

Do 

25 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1430 

47 

25 

Do 

26 

113 

do 

pek  sou  Nc.  1 

6650 

42 

26 

Do 

27 

9 

do 

pek  sou  No.  2 

450 

40 

27 

Do 

28 

14 

do 

bro  tea 

840 

35 

28 

Do 

2D 

3 

do 

sou 

150 

31 

29 

Do 

30 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

27 

30 

Ederapolla 

31 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

11.55 

55 

31 

Do 

32 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1650 

41 

32 

Do 

33 

16 

da 

pekoe  No.  2 

800 

38 

33 

Do 

31 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

36 

31 

Do 

35 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

135 

3X 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs.  Description 

Weight 

Ko: 

No. 

per  lb. 

c. 

35 

S 

36 

4 

do 

sou 

200 

34 

36 

s 

37 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

25 

43 

Dalguise 

44 

13 

ch 

or  jek 

1170 

54 

44 

Do 

45 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2080 

41 

45 

Do 

46 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

.36  bid 

46 

Do 

47 

6 

do 

unassorted 

510 

25 

47 

Do 

48 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

28 

48 

C C 

49 

4 hf-ch 

unassorted 

160 

27 

49 

P G 

50 

5 

ch 

pekoe 

475 

39  bid 

60 

Do 

51 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

26 

51 

Roseneath 

52 

18 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1080 

53 

52 

Mausa 

53 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

56 

53 

Do 

54 

16 

do 

pskoe 

1600 

44 

54 

Kuruwilte 

55 

9 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

450 

72 

55 

Do 

56 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

46 

56 

Do 

57 

8 

do 

unassorted 

400 

36 

57 

Do 

58 

U 

do 

pek  sou 

550 

37 

58 

Do 

69 

1 

do 

dust 

77 

28 

69 

Blairavon 

G1 

21 

ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

62 

60 

Do 

61 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2070 

46 

61 

Do 

62 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

40 

62 

B F 

63 

2 

do 

1 hf-ch 

pek  fans 

260 

37 

63 

Do 

64 

1 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

200 

29 

64 

CTM 

65 

11 

ch 

bro  mix 

990 

28 

65 

Do 

66 

10  hf-ch 

dust 

700 

28 

66 

Crurie 

67 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

65 

67 

Do 

68 

30 

flo 

pekoe 

2730 

46 

68 

Do 

69 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1274 

39 

69 

E C 

70 

1 

hf-ch 

congou 

52 

29 

70 

Do 

71 

1 

do 

bro  pek  dust 

80 

30 

71 

Do 

72 

1 

do 

pek  sou  dust 

76 

27 

72 

R 

73 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

120 

38 

73 

R 

74 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

25 

74 

R 

75 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

280 

29 

75 

R 

76 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

26 

76 

X 

77 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

360 

27 

77 

X 

78 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

29 

78 

Salawe 

79 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

168 

77 

79 

Do 

80 

4 

do 

pekoe 

204 

46 

SO 

Do 

81 

10 

do 

pek  son 

503 

41 

81 

Do 

82 

1 

do 

dust 

74 

28 

82 

Do 

83 

7 

do 

unassorted 

350 

36 

83 

T 

84 

4 

do 

do 

216 

35 

91 

Heatlicrtou 

92 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

45 

28 

92 

Do 

93 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

80 

31 

93 

S 

94 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

180 

27 

94 

S 

95 

8 

do 

pek  dust 

640 

32 

95 

Kltool  Patna  96 

6 

ch 

bro  mix 

600 

28 

06 

Do 

97 

3 

do 

souchong 

270 

30 

97 

Do 

98 

1 

do 

congou 

80 

22 

98 

L D E 

99 

3 

do 

dust 

360 

25 

99 

Do 

100 

2 

do 

fannings 

220 

34 

100  Parusella 

101 

22  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

54  bid 

101 

Do 

102 

20 

ch 

pek  sou 

1700 

36  bid 

102 

G E 

103 

5 

do 

unassorted 

475 

26 

103 

GE 

104 

2 

hf-ch 

1 

box 

bro  tea 

148 

25 

104 

GE 

105 

2 

ch 

fannings 

206 

20 

103 

PE 

106 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

30 

100 

P E 

107 

1 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

souchong 

150 

26 

!3f=  “ 

Not 

arrived 

’ piroels  are 

omitted. 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


{From  Our  Commurcial  Correspondent.) 

Marks  and  prices  of  OBYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane,  up  to  Kith  May  : — 

Ex  “Liguria” — Powysland,  It  101s;  It  99s;  lb  104s; 
It  91s  (id. 

Ex  “Dacca” — AVannerajab,  5 bags  97s  6d;  2 bags 
103s. 

Ex  “Glenlyon”— (DG)0,  lb  102s;  It  lOOs.  PB,  lb 
110s. 


CEYl.ON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON' 

(From  IFilson  ftmithclt  & Co.’s) 

Mincing  Lane,  J\Iny23rd,  1890. 
SuCCIRUliRA. 

roil/.  Mark.  Natural  .Stem.  Renewed.  Root. 

Stockholm  l5dto2d  — — 

Oanlcy  2Jd  — 


Mark  Natural 

Stem. 

Renewed 

Root. 

KTK 

2Jd 

.3Jd  to  4d 



Ellagalla 

,,  Hybrid 

Wiharagalla 

3d 

3|d 

2jd  to  4d 
4id 

2d  to  2jd 

— 

Wariagalla 

2d  to  2|d 

— 

— 

Maltakelle  Hybrid 

— 

5d 

4id 

Mahakanda 

2|d 

4d 

CHL,  A.  ill  diamond 

2d 

3d  to  3id 

— 

BE.  A 

2d  to  3d 

— 

— 

J,  A 

3d 

— 

— 

An^roowelle 

2§d 

3d 

2id  to  3d 

Meeriabedde 

2^ 

3d 

— 

iVi(j(jCo.  HI  diamond 

2d 

— 

— 

Keeiiagashena 

2d  to  2sd 

— 

— 

Park  BEE 

2d  2iito3d 

Officinalis. 

Cranley 

3d 

4ii 

5d 

Lemagasteune,  Ledger  8d  to  8§d 
Mattakelle  ,,  3^d  to  7d 

Mahakanda 

- 

CHL,  A in  diamond 

3id 

_ 

— 

Meeriabedde,  Ledger 

.3d  to  3|d 

— 

— 

MCCCo.  iu  diamond 

— 

7d  to  7id 

ST&LC,B 

id  to3ii 

— 

6d 

St.  Leonards 

3d 

— 

— 

CEYLON  CACAO  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(Fiom  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  May  IG  h,  1890. 
Ex  “Glenlyon” — D}nevor,13  bags  107sCd  ;lbag  66s 


Mincing  Lane,  May  23rd,  1890. 

Ex  “Parramatta” — AAKharagama,  2 bags  59s. 

Ex  “Legislator” — Delgolla,  22  bags  107s ; 5 70s 
6d. 

Ex“Nepaul” — iF),  15  bags  115s  6d,  27  104s  6d 
3 77s. 

Bx“Oapella” — Kondesaile  (OBEC(,  17  bags  103s;  9 
104s;  5 46s. 

Ex  “Orion” — Mahaberia  (OBEC),  29  bags  115s;  13 
103s;  5 46s  6J.  Kondesaile,  1 bag  46s. 


CEYLON  CAEDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 


Mincing  Lane,  May  IGtli,  1890. 

Ex  “Capalla” — G.illantenne,  5cases  3s  4d;  5 2s;  4 Is  6d. 
Lower  Haloya  AA,  1 cise  Is  7d;  1 Is  4d;  1 Is  2d  Old  Mad- 
agaraa,  5 cases  Is  6d;  2 lid;  3 lid;  5 Is  5d;  1 
Is  4d. 

Ex  “Legislator” — Kandanewera,  5 cases  Is  lOd;  4 Is 
lid;  8 Is  4d;  3 lOd;  2 lld;l  Is  6d. 

Ex  “Arabia” — Koboniila,  2 cases  Is  9d. 

Ex  “Shanghai” — Havilland  (OBEC),  7 cases  Is  7d; 
6 Is  3d;  3 Is  Id;  5 Is  6d;  1 box  2d. 

Ex  “Cardiganshire” — A'W(St.M)BS&Co.,  14  cases  Is 
lOd;  6 Is  9d. 

Ex  “India” — Laxapanagalla,  1 ease  Is  5d;  4 Is  4d; 
1 lOd;  1 iB  6d. 


CEVhOM  observer”  PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA.  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES, 


No.  13.] 


COLOMEO,  July  1,  1890. 


I Frick  : — 12^  cents  eacli;3  coj  iea 
1 30  cents;  6 copies  1 rnpte. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs,  Foebes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Ohaniber  of  Oomnoerce  Sale-room  today,  11th  June,  1 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (125,330  lb.),  which  sold 
asunder  : — 


Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs.  Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

B 

304 

5 

cll 

pek  sou 

250 

36 

a 

B 

306 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

28 

3 

B 

308 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

2-3 

4 

B 

310 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

21 

5 

Wallahan- 

duwa 

312 

7 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

420 

61 

6 

Do 

314 

13 

do 

pekoe 

650 

42 

7 

Do 

.316 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

36 

s 

Do 

318 

3 

do 

sou 

150 

30' 

10 

Do 

322 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

56 

26 

11 

SPA 

324 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

140 

39 

16 

yi'evegola 

334 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

180 

53 

17 

Do 

336 

6 

do 

pekoe 

330 

41 

18 

Do 

338 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

330 

31 

19 

Do 

.340 

4 

do 

sou 

200 

31 

22 

Do 

346 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

40 

28 

23 

K V 

318 

2 

ch 

congou 

180 

29 

24 

Nugagalla 

350 

24 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

72 

2b 

Do 

352 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

54 

26 

Do 

354 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

112 

.37 

27 

Do 

356 

0 

do 

dlLSt 

480 

33 

28 

Inchstellv 

358 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

420 

53 

29 

Do 

360 

8 

do 

pekoe 

440 

43 

30 

Do 

362 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

37 

31 

Do 

364 

2 

do 

sou 

100 

30 

32 

Do 

366 

1 

do 

bro  pek  dust 

75 

33 

Hataie 

368 

37 

ch 

bro  pek 

4213 

60 

34 

Do 

370 

39 

do 

pekoe 

3900 

40  br' 

35 

Do 

372 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

2600 

34  bid 

36 

Do 

374 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

192 

25 

40 

T 

382 

7 

ch 

bro  mix 

770 

32 

41 

T 

.384 

4 

do 

pek  faus 

240 

34 

42 

T 

.386 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

180 

29 

43 

T 

368 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

27 

44 

B'gahagoda 

. 

watte 

.390 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

261 

42 

45 

Do 

.392 

2 

do 

pekoe 

118 

32 

48 

Do 

394 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

280 

25 

47 

Do 

396 

1 

do 

dust 

GO 

21 

(The  Yaliyautota 

Tea  Co.,  Limited.) 

4S 

Polatagama 

398 

30 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

67 

49 

Do 

400 

50 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

50 

50 

Do 

402 

GO 

do 

pk  sou 

3300 

41 

51 

Uvawatte 

401 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

480 

45  bid 

52 

Do 

4C6 

20 

do 

pekoe 

800 

39  bid 

53 

Do 

4 OS 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

OCO 

36 

.54 

Do 

410 

3 

do 

dust 

195 

28 

55 

Deyanella 

412 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

65 

56 

Do 

414 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

50 

57 

Do 

416 

1 

do 

sou 

96 

36 

58 

N 

418 

9 bf-ch 

sou 

450 

30 

59 

N 

420 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

135 

29 

60 

N 

422 

6 

do 

dust 

447 

32 

61 

N 

424 

2 

ch 

dust 

305 

2t 

62 

G 

426 

3 

hf-ch 

dust 

240 

32 

63 

G 

428 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

ICO 

33 

64 

G 

430 

2 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

116 

64 

C5 

H 

432 

12 

ch 

sou 

1020 

32 

66 

Avisawella 

434 

4 

do 

unassorted 

423 

33 

67 

Do 

436 

1 

do 

dust 

L50 

38 

68 

Do 

4.38 

3 

do 

sou 

315 

31 

69 

Anobla- 

kande 

410 

2 

ch 

bro  tea 

180 

32 

73 

A & D T 

443 

8 ht-ch 

bro  pek 

440 

63 

74 

Do 

450 

14 

do 

pekoe 

14U0 

50 

75 

Palmerston 

4.52 

9 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

495 

74 

76 

Do 

454 

12 

ch 

pekoo 

1192 

55 

77 

L'O 

456 

6 

do 

pek  son 

■598 

40 

78 

Thcbevlon 

458 

56 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2800 

57 

79 

Do 

460 

.35 

do 

pekoe 

1750 

47 

70 

Do 

462 

4 

ch 

dust 

200 

27 

81 

laruham 

464 

21  hf-ch 

or  pek 

840 

68 

82 

Do 

•166 

42 

do 

pekoe 

1890 

49 

83 

Do 

468 

37 

do 

pek  sou 

1665 

37 

81 

Do 

470 

4 

do 

fans 

260 

30 

8.5 

1!  & D 

472 

4 

ch 

dust 

640 

2.' 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description  Weight. 


No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

86 

Gikiyana- 

Itanda 

474 

7 

ch 

bro  pek  sou 

770 

33 

87 

Do 

476 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  mix 

L50 

27 

88 

Do 

478 

5 

ih 

dust 

6C0 

31 

89 

L 

480 

2 hf-ch 

pekoe 

68 

39 

60 

L 

482 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

86 

34 

91 

L 

484 

1 

do 

dust 

33 

.30 

92 

Sutton 

486 

2i 

ch 

bro  pek 

2610 

65 

93 

Do 

488 

it; 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

50 

94 

S 

490 

3 

clj 

fans 

3.54 

29 

95 

Beai'well 

492 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

2700 

70 

96 

Do 

494 

34 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

3060 

52 

97 

Do 

496 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

6.30 

42 

98 

Do 

498 

2 

d o 

dust 

305 

27 

99 

Horagoda 

500 

14  hf-ch 

bro  pf  k 

700 

63 

100 

Do 

502 

11 

do 

pekoe 

495 

46 

101 

Do 

504 

10 

do 

pek  fcou 

450 

36 

102 

Do 

506 

2 

do 

congou 

100 

28 

103 

Do 

508 

1 

do 

dust 

81 

2.5 

1C4 

H 

510 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

174 

24 

(Tolgaswela  Tea  Co-,  of  Ceylon  Limited.) 
105  Talgas- 


we!  a 

612 

2 

ch 

or  pek 

2P0 

71 

106. 

Do 

514 

P 

do 

pekoe  No 

. 1 

900 

52 

107 

Do 

516 

1 

do 

bro  pek  ,, 

2 

100 

52 

lOS 

Do 

6)8 

C 

do 

pekoe  ,, 

1 

600  ( 

A *5 

109 

Do 

620 

1 

do 

do  ,, 

2 

100  1 

5 

110 

Do 

522 

11 

do 

pek  sou  ,, 

1 

920  1 

•37 

111 

Do 

624 

1 

do 

do  ,, 

2 

100  f 

O / 

112 

Do 

526 

1 

do 

congou 

80 

33 

113 

Horatia 

528 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

52 

40 

114 

Do 

530 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

92 

31 

115 

Do 

5.32 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

2.3 

no 

Do 

534 

3 

do 

bro  1ea 

270 

26 

117 

Do 

536 

S 

do 

pek  dust 

225 

22 

118 

Do 

538 

3 

do 

fhist 

383 

22 

119 

Do 

54U 

1 

do 

pek  fan 

CO 

22 

120  Amblakande542 

19 

do 

or  pek 

1900 

68 

121 

Do 

544 

31 

do 

pekoe 

2480 

43 

122 

P 

546 

1 

hf-ch 

pekee 

57 

25 

123 

P 

518 

2 

ch 

congou 

196 

20 

124 

P 

560 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

91 

17 

125 

P 

,552 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

75 

20 

126 

P 

551 

4 

box 

pekoe 

20 

25 

129 

Clarendon 

660 

27 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1485  . 

75 

1.30 

Do 

562 

50 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

58 

ll31 

Gieiiorchy 

564 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

1870 

71 

il32 

Do 

566 

70 

do 

pekoe 

35C0 

55 

.33  Court  Lodge 

568 

15 

do 

bro  pek  No.  71 

85 

900 

77 

134 

Do 

570 

19 

do 

pekoe  No 

7-25 

950 

56 

135 

Do 

572 

20 

do 

pek  sou  No.  41 

- 

66 

1170 

46 

1.36 

Do 

574 

21 

do 

bro  pek  No.  86- 

106 

1260 

7 

1.37 

Do 

576 

15 

do 

pekoe  No. 

26- 

40 

750 

54 

138 

Do 

578 

29 

do 

pek  sou  No.  67- 

05 

1.305 

49 

'139 

Do 

580 

2 

ch 

SOU 

180 

41 

140 

Do 

582 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

26 

141 

Patiagama 

584 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1.3C0 

55 

142 

Do 

586 

71 

do 

pekoe 

6745 

42 

143 

Mukelova 

588 

21 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1365 

61 

144 

Do 

590 

14 

do 

pekoe  No. 

1 

700 

56 

145 

Do 

592 

11 

do 

do  ,, 

2 

660 

48 

146 

Do 

094 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

1620 

40 

147 

Lyegrove 

596 

72 

do 

pekoe 

3600 

37 

148 

St.  Helen 

598 

30 

ch 

bro  ptk 

2700 

59 

149 

Do 

600 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2340 

45 

150 

Do 

2 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

2310 

37 

151 

Do 

4 

2 

do 

pek  fan 

180 

28 

11.52 

02 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

3410 

.58 

'l53 

IS 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

920 

26 

Mes.srs.  A.  H.  TlloMl’SOX  & Co.  put  up  tor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  ol'Oommerce  Sale-room  today  18th  June,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (24,196  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot  Mark 
No. 

1 Glaiirhos 
a Do 
3 Do 


Dox  Pkcs. 
No. 

11  lo  lif-ch 
IG  20  do 
IS  IS  ch 


Description. 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 


Weight 
lb.  c. 
5o0  61 

you  1.'. 

1620  10 


o 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIS' 


Lot 

Mark 

Box  Pkgs.  Description 

Weight 

No; 

No. 

per  lb. 

c. 

4 

Torrington 

20 

59 

do 

bro  pek 

6490 

59 

5 

Do 

22 

38 

do 

pekoe 

3800 

48 

6 

Do 

21 

54 

do 

pek  sou 

4860 

40 

7 

Do 

26 

10 

hf-ch 

dust 

800 

29 

8 St.  Cathei’ine  27 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

540 

61 

9 

Do 

29 

4 

do 

pekoe 

360 

45 

10 

Do 

30 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

39 

15 

Hopton 

38 

1 

do 

dust 

141 

26 

1 

A & F L 

o9 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

55 

50 

17 

Do 

40 

1 

do 

pekoe 

55 

40 

18 

Do 

41 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

80 

30 

1^ 

H w r 

42 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

45 

31 

20 

Do 

43 

2 

do 

or  pek  dust 

loo 

27 

21 

p 

44 

15 

ch 

pek  sou 

1200 

38 

Mr.  B.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  18th  June,  the 
uudermentioued  lota  of  Tea  (63, /59  lb.),  whicli  sold 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Great  Valley  177 

1 

ch 

dust 

145 

28 

2 

Do 

178 

9 

do 

bro  mix 

855 

31 

3 

TGllisatralla  179 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

48  bid 

4 

Do 

181 

8 

do 

pekoe 

640 

41  bid 

5 

Do 

183 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

765 

37  bid 

Do 

185 

1 

do 

dust 

134 

27 

7 

T T 

156 

7 

do 

pekoe 

688 

41 

a 

Do 

188 

2 

do 

flowery  pek 

200 

54 

9 

Do 

189 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

65 

27 

10 

Do 

190 

1 

do 

congou 

30 

35 

15 

Deeside 

200 

69 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

.3795 

75 

16 

Do 

202 

55 

do 

pekoe 

5500 

52  bid 

17 

Fernands 

204 

32 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

1600 

46  bid 

18 

Do 

206 

5 

ch 

unassorted 

500 

44 

19 

Kadienlena 

. 207 

34 

do 

bro  pek 

3060 

60 

20 

Do 

2o9 

40 

do 

pekoe 

3200 

43 

21 

Do 

211 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1760 

39 

22 

Do 

213 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

28 

23 

Labugama 

214 

20  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

800 

61 

24 

Do 

216 

24 

do 

pekoe 

960 

45 

25 

Do 

218 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

40 

26 

Alliady 

220 

13 

eh 

bro  pek 

1690 

55 

27 

Do 

222 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1320 

40 

28 

Do 

224 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

.36 

29 

Ivies 

226 

18 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

62 

30 

Do 

228 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

45 

31 

Do 

230 

16 

ch 

pek  sou 

1440 

40 

32 

Do 

230 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

140 

97 

33 

Brownlow 

233 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1725 

72 

34 

Do 

235 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1615 

52 

35 

B T 

237 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

875 

42 

36 

Do 

239 

21 

do 

unassorted 

1890 

34 

37 

Do 

241 

2 hf-ch 

congou 

90 

35 

38 

Do 

S12 

2 

do 

dust 

120 

29 

39 

Kanda- 

nuwara 

243 

43 

ch 

pek  sou 

3440 

40 

40 

Do 

245 

14 

do 

sou 

1190 

41 

41 

K B 

247 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

32 

42 

Beaumont 

248 

1 

hf-ch 

youug  hyson 

.59 

72 

43 

Do 

249 

1 

do 

hyson 

62 

48 

44 

Galkande- 

watte 

250 

22 

ch 

bro  pok 

2200 

72 

45 

Do 

252 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2430 

51 

40 

GK  W 

254 

1 

do 

bro  lea 

90 

40 

47 

Do 

255 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

19 

50 

PG  K 

260 

4 

ch 

unassorted 

316 

39 

51 

Do 

261 

2 

do 

2 hf-ch 

sou 

212 

36 

52 

Do 

262 

5 

do 

dust 

.390 

29 

53 

Maddege- 

dera 

263 

12 

do 

youug  hyson 

690 

43  bid 

54 

Do 

265 

6 

do 

hyson 

288 

39 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  18th  June 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (129,700  lb.),  which  sold 


as  under  : — 


; Mark 
Walahan- 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Descriptien. 

Weight 

lb. 

C. 

duwa 

)0 

3 hf-oh 

fans 

180 

38 

SPA 

12 

3 

do 

pek 

180 

35 

Do 

14 

2 

do 

sou 

100 

33 

Do 

16 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

32 

Do 

18 

1 

do 

dust 

77 

29 

M'evcgoda 

20 

1 

do 

fans 

60 

34 

Do 

22 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

34 

Harangalla 

30 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

56 

Do 

32 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1425 

42 

Do 

34 

12 

do 

))ek  sou 

1080 

39 

Mark 

Box 

Packages 

Description 

Weight 

No 

lb. 

c. 

Midlothian 

36 

15  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

825 

56 

Do 

38 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1710 

45 

A K 

40 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

800 

42 

Do 

42 

25  hf-ch 

red  leaf 

1250 

29 

C 

44 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

24 

C 

46 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

25 

G 

48 

2 

do 

congou 

100 

30 

Leangapella 

. 60 

4 

do 

or  pek 

210 

50 

Do 

62 

5 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

275 

41 

Do 

64 

5 

do 

dust 

4.50 

29 

Ancoombra 

61 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

720 

bid 

Do 

68 

7 

do 

pekoe 

784 

^0  bid 

Do 

70 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

672 

38 

Ragalla 

72 

95 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

5322 

77 

Do 

74 

93 

ch 

pekoe 

8556 

55 

Do 

76 

71 

do 

pek  sou 

6035 

44 

Do 

78 

12 

do 

dust 

960 

30 

Do 

80 

6 

do 

bro  tea 

498 

36 

Hatton 

82 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

lino 

62 

Do 

84 

10 

do 

pekoe 

900 

48 

Do 

86 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

I445 

40 

Do 

88 

1 

do 

sou 

85 

34 

Do 

90 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

28 

H P 

92 

3 hf-ch 

pek  dust 

225 

29 

N A 

94 

39 

do 

bro  pek 

1950 

60 

Do 

96 

34 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

44 

Do 

93 

65 

do 

pek  sou 

3025 

39 

Do 

100 

1 

do 

congou 

58 

33 

fo 

102 

1 

do 

bro  pek  dust 

84 

33 

Do 

104 

1 

do 

pek  sou  dust 

82 

2; 

Queenwood  106 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

66 

Do 

108 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

50 

Theydon 

Bois 

110 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

63 

Do 

112 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

50 

Do 

114 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1530 

39 

Do 

116 

4 

do 

sou 

340 

34 

K M 

118 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

43 

Do 

120 

1 

do 

pekoe 

100 

36 

Dehiowitta 

122 

4 

do 

dust 

560 

21 

VO 

124 

6 

do 

bro  tea 

660 

27 

I G 

120 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

90 

33 

s s s 

128 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

.360 

34 

Yataderia 

130 

48 

do 

pek  sou 

4368 

36 

Do 

132 

35 

do 

bro tea 

2800 

35 

Do 

134 

14 

do 

pek  fan 

1400 

28 

Thebertou 

131 

43  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2150 

51 

Do 

138 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

40 

Do 

140 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

38 

Do 

142 

4 

do 

pek  dust 

200 

28 

Do 

144 

7 

do 

congou 

350 

33 

P D M 

146 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

28 

Do 

148 

1 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

sou 

160 

39 

Monrovia 

150 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

415 

59 

Do 

152 

4 

do 

pekoe 

400 

44 

Do 

154 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

39 

Do 

156 

1 

hf-ch 

unassorted 

50 

36 

Do 

158 

2 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

sou 

240 

34 

H 

160 

3 

ch 

dust 

220 

28 

H 

162 

2 

do 

dust 

306 

26 

H 

164 

1 

hf-ch 

1 

ch 

fans 

95 

33 

E 

166 

15  pkg 

pekoe 

979 

32 

C B 

168 

3 

hf-ch 

dust 

225 

31 

Avisawella 

170 

3 

ch 

unassorted 

315 

30 

Meeria- 

badde 

172 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

50 

34 

Do 

1:4 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

27 

Bismark 

176 

3 

ch 

sou 

300 

35 

Do 

178 

3 

do 

fans 

390 

40 

Do 

180 

3 

do 

dust 

465 

28 

B 

182 

23  hf-oh 

or  pek 

1100 

68 

0 G A 

184 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

300 

Do 

186 

4 

do 

pekoe 

380 

41 

Do 

188 

3 

do 

pek sou 

270 

37 

Deaculla 

190 

11 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

550 

69 

Do 

192 

11 

ch 

pekoe 

1100 

46 

Do 

194 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

39 

Do 

196 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  mix 

50 

32 

Do 

198 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

24 

Malvern 

200 

3 

do 

or  pek 

150 

61 

Do 

202 

3 

ch 

pekoe 

300 

46 

Do 

204 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

38 

Bambrakelley 

and  Dell 

205 

8 hf-oh 

hyson 

400 

40 

Do 

208 

3 

do 

young  hyson 

150 

55 

Lyegrove 

210 

12 

ch 

bro  pek ' 

1200 

59 

Do 

212 

4 

do 

or  pek 

400 

55 

Do 

214 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2900 

45 

Do 

216 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

29 

Middleton 

218 

16  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

896 

71 

Do 

220 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1300 

56 

Do 

222 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

160 

28 

Lot 

No 

11 

12 

13 

U 

Ih 

16 

17 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

.32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

SO 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

l03 

104 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


[i 


Lot 

No. 

Mark 

Box 

No 

Packages  Description 

Weight 
per  lb 

c. 

165 

M 

224 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1064 

49 

106 

M 

226 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

40 

107 

Debatp^ama  228 

20  hf-ch 

or  pek 

1045 

54 

108 

Do 

230 

8 

do 

pekoe 

680 

41 

109 

Do 

232 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

1840 

40 

110 

Do 

234 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

595 

34 

111 

Do 

236 

2 

do 

or  dust 

220 

39 

112 

S P ,SM 

238 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

107 

51 

113 

Do 

240 

1 

do 

pekoe 

101 

40 

114 

Do 

242 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

214 

38 

115 

Barra 

244 

2 hf-ch 

or  pek 

100 

44 

116 

Do 

246 

1 

do 

pekoe 

45 

33 

117 

Do 

248 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

33 

118 

Do 

250 

45 

do 

oolong  No.  1 

2250 

out 

119 

Do 

252 

57 

do 

do  , 2 

2565 

out 

120 

Kenmare 

254 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

1485 

72 

121 

Do 

256 

30 

do 

or  pek 

1500 

57 

122 

Do 

258 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

1485 

46 

123 

Groomera 

260 

7 

ch 

pek  sou 

742 

40 

124 

Do 

262 

1 

do 

sou 

90 

31 

125 

Do 

264 

5 

do 

dust 

700 

28 

126 

Do 

266 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

25 

l27 

loeeatre 

268 

16  ht-eh 

bro  or  pek 

960 

76 

128 

Do 

270 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

76 

129 

Do 

272 

30 

ch 

pekoe  No  1 

2700 

51 

130 

Do 

274 

12 

do 

do  „ 2 

1020 

51 

1.31 

Do 

276 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

44 

3 32 

Barra 

278 

32 

l*£-ch 

or  pek 

1600 

49  bid 

133 

Do 

280 

35 

do 

pekoe 

3150 

.35  bid 

Messrs.  Someeville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Sale-room  tnclay,  18th  June,  the 
undermentioued  lots  of  Tea  (66,365  lb.)  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkg9. 

Description. 

AVeight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

w 

8 

10 

bf-cli 

sou 

550 

28 

2 

W 

9 

7 

do 

pek  faii9 

420 

26 

6 

MAH 

13 

3 

ch 

bro  tea 

300 

33 

7 

Do 

14 

3 

do 

congou 

270 

30 

8 

Do 

15 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

25 

9 

Hiralouvali 

16 

6 

do 

sou 

575 

35 

10 

Burnside 

17 

21 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

64 

11 

Do 

18 

38 

do 

pekoe 

3900 

49 

12 

Do 

19 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

39 

13 

Hattanwella20 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

46 

14 

Do 

21 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

40 

15 

Do 

22 

5 

do 

sou 

250 

32 

16 

Do 

23 

2 

do 

dust 

106 

26 

17 

Ettapolla 

24 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

560 

60 

18 

Do 

25 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

41 

22 

Depedene 

29 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

56 

23 

Do 

30 

10 

do 

pekoe 

500 

37 

24 

Do 

31 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

35 

25 

Do 

32 

17 

do 

bro  tea 

850 

34 

26 

H D 

33 

6 

do 

bro  tea 

300 

31 

27 

Do 

34 

10 

do 

bro  mix 

500 

30 

28 

H H 

35 

4 

ch 

fans 

439 

36 

29 

Do 

36 

10 

do 

red  leaf 

865 

30 

30 

Madde 

37 

4 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

403 

27 

31 

Do 

38 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

42 

25 

32 

Allakolla 

39 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1560 

60 

33 

Do 

40 

29 

do 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

2365 

45 

34 

Do 

41 

40 

hf-ch 

1.3 

ch 

pek  sou 

.3365 

40 

35 

C A 

42 

10 

hf-ch 

unassorted 

409 

42 

.36 

Do 

43 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

90 

35 

37 

Do 

44 

1 

do 

dust 

68 

28 

.33 

South  Wanna, 

Baiah 

45 

22 

do 

or  pek 

1100 

77 

39 

Do 

46 

25 

ch 

pekoe 

2500 

63 

40 

Do 

47 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

42 

41 

Marymoiit 

48 

7 

hf-ch 

unassorted 

336 

35 

42 

HattanweUa  40 

20 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1000 

56 

43 

Do 

50 

16 

do 

pekoe 

750 

46 

44 

Do 

51 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

.312 

40 

45 

Do 

52 

2 

do 

sou 

112 

33 

46 

Do 

63 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

25 

47 

A 

54 

1 

do 

pekoe 

50 

31 

48 

A 

55 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

220 

26 

49 

A 

56 

4 

do 

dust 

385 

26 

.50 

Goonambil 

57 

20 

hf-cli 

bro  i)ek 

1300 

64 

51 

Do 

58 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

48 

52 

Do 

59 

.30 

do 

pek  sou 

1650 

40 

.5* 

Do 

60 

4 

do 

unassorted 

220 

38 

54 

Do 

61 

2 

dust 

160 

34 

.55 

Do 

62 

4 

do 

fans 

252 

:18 

Lot 

Mark 

Box  Pkga 

Description  Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

56 

H G A 

63 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1568 

60  bid 

57 

Do 

64 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2415 

48 

58 

Do 

65 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

2700 

40 

59 

Do 

66 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

345 

3? 

60 

Do 

67 

5 

do 

dust 

400 

28 

61 

M K 

68 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1956 

55 

62 

Do 

69 

13 

do 

peKoe 

1300 

42 

63 

Do 

70 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

3150 

38 

64 

Lauderdale  71 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

69 

65 

Do 

72 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

47 

66 

Do 

73 

35 

do 

pek  sou 

3500 

42 

67 

Moruingside  74 

9 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

450 

53  bid 

68 

Do 

75 

8 

do 

pekoe 

400 

40  bid 

69 

Do 

76 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

38 

70 

Do 

77 

3 

do 

dust 

170 

28 

71 

Do 

78 

1 

do 

rod  leaf 

60 

25 

72 

E D P 

79 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

50 

47 

7.3 

s 

80 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

51  bid 

u 

S 

81 

15 

do 

pekoe 

750 

37  bid 

75 

s 

82 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

622 

35 

76 

s 

83 

2 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

112 

27 

77 

ss 

84 

1 

ch 

dust 

112 

25 

Mr.  B.  John  put  up  for  saio  at  the 

Chamber  of 

Commerce 

Sale- 

room  today,  25th  June, 

the  under- 

mentioned 

lots 

of 

Tea 

(60,295  lb.),  which  sold  as 

under : — 

Lot 

Blark 

Box 

Pkgs, 

Description  Weight. 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Cruden 

266 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

300 

38 

2 

no 

267 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

29 

3 

Albion 

268 

12 

do 

bro  pek  Nos.  15-09 

1520 

1080 

64  bid 

4 

Do 

270 

12 

do 

pekoe  Nos.  1521 

1532 

960 

45 

5 

Do 

272 

23 

do 

bro  pek  Nos.  1533 

- 

1555  2070 

05  bid 

6 

Do 

274 

19 

do 

pekoe  Nos.  1556- 

1574 

1520 

46  bid 

7 

Do 

276 

26 

do 

pek  sou  Nos.  1575 

- 

1600 

2080 

40 

a 

Do 

278 

4 

do 

dust 

475 

32 

9 

Hangrau 

oya 

279 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

IIOO 

56 

10 

Do 

281 

10 

do 

pekoe 

950 

46 

11 

Do 

283 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1520 

39 

12 

Do 

285 

3 

do 

congou 

270 

35 

13 

Do 

286 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

29 

14  Orange  Fild  287 

12  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

53 

15 

Do 

289 

36 

do 

pekoe 

1650 

42 

16 

Do 

10 

5 

do 

sou 

280 

30 

17 

Eila 

11 

10 

ch 

or  pek 

1000 

49 

18 

Do 

13 

8 

do 

pekoe 

640 

38 

19 

Do 

15 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

125 

30 

20 

Temple- 

Stowe 

16 

52 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

2704 

64  bid 

21 

Do 

18 

21 

ch 

pekoe 

1890 

41 

22 

Do 

20 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

2755 

41  bid 

23 

Do 

22 

6 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

420 

35 

24 

Do 

23 

5 

do 

dust 

435 

30 

25 

Mocha 

24 

43 

do 

bro  pek 

1935 

72 

26 

Do 

26 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

1980 

52 

27 

Do 

28 

30 

do 

pek SOU 

2550 

45 

28 

Do 

30 

14 

do 

sou 

1215 

40 

29 

Wbyddon 

32 

28  hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1400 

62 

30 

Do 

34 

48 

do 

pekoe 

1920 

46 

31 

Great  Valley  36 

39 

do 

bro  pek 

1950 

62  bid 

.32 

Do 

38 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

2090 

45  bid 

33 

Do 

40 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

.3210 

39  bid 

34 

Denegam 

a 42 

2 

do 

tea  dust 

144 

29 

35 

Do 

43 

2 

do 

congou 

100 

36 

36 

Do 

44 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

50 

28 

37 

Maddege- 

dara 

45 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

1232 

52 

38 

Do 

47 

23 

do 

pekoe 

lOoS 

40 

39 

Do 

49 

2 

do 

SOU 

76 

36 

40 

Do 

50 

2 

do 

dust 

136 

28 

•a 

Alnoor 

61 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

120 

54  bid 

42 

Do 

52 

7 

do 

pekoe 

280 

44 

43 

Do 

54 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

240 

40 

44 

Do 

2 

do 

dust 

100 

30 

45 

Do 

57 

2 

do 

CODgOU 

80 

35 

46 

Cruden 

58 

1 box 

young  hyson 

20 

66 

47 

Do 

59 

2 

do 

Nc.  1 livson 

80 

57 

48 

Do 

GO 

1 

do 

hyson 

20 

42 

49 

Do 

61 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

20 

36 

50 

Lawrence 

62 

7 

ch 

son 

700 

41 

51 

Do 

64 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

630 

37 

52 

Do 

6G 

9 hf-ch 

dust 

630 

33 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 
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Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

"VY  eight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

53 

Nahaketti 

L- 

ya 

67 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

500 

58 

64 

Do 

69 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

45 

55 

Do 

71 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

37 

57 

Tangapu 

Tottam 

74 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

55 

58 

Do 

76 

13 

do 

pekoe 

12.35 

42  bid 

59 

Do 

78 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

31  bid 

60 

Do 

80 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

27 

61 

M.Tenue 

81 

3 

do 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

510 

53 

62 

Do 

83 

1 

do 

3 

ch 

pek  No.  1 

255 

39 

64 

Do 

85 

9 

do 

pek  No.  2 

900 

38 

C5 

Do 

87 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

35 

60 

Do 

88 

2 

do 

sou 

200 

32 

67 

Do 

89 

3 ht-ch 

dust 

225 

27 

68 

V P 

6 

do 

congou 

300 

31 

69 

Do 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

88 

22 

gSf  “■  Not  arrived”  parcels  are  omitted. 


CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Harks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  30th  May; — 

Ex  “Gocrkha” — Haputale,  lo  107s;  2c  It  103s;  lb 
95s;  lb  Ills;  1 bag  108s;  2 bags  87s  6d. 

Es  “Bellerophon” — Balmoral,  2o  98s  Gd. 


Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Line  up  to  6th  June: — 

Ex  “Goorkha”— Haputale,  3 bags  98s. 

Ex  “Titan” — Gonakelle,  lb  It  99s. 

Ex  “Orion” — Gowerakellie,  Ic  104s;  Ic  lOls;  lb  96s; 
2b  92b;  lb  91s  6d;  lb  100s. 

Ex  “Ormuz” — Moragalla,  27  bags  96s;  6 87s  6u;  7 70s 
Cd;  2 83s  6d;  7 93s. 

Ex  “Bellerophon” — Forres,  Ic  94s. 

Ex  “Parramatta” — Kotiyagalla,  Ic  94s. 

Ex  “Clan  Matheson” — Ouvah  GH,  Ic  91s. 

Ex  “Dacca” — St.  George,  Ic  lb  93s, 

Ex  “Bellerophon” — Killarney,  It  lb  93s. 

Ex  “Doriinda” — JJV&Co.  PB,  7 bags  96s  6d. 

Ex  “Orion”— (DN),  3b  95s;  2b  86s 6d;  Ic  It  82s  6d. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  IFi/soJi  Siiiithett  & Co.’s  Circular.) 

Mincing  Lane,  June  6tb,  1890. 
Sdccibobea. 


Mark 

Natural 

Kenewed 

Boot 

Eakdalc 

Stem 

3d 

Gd 

Eetteiesso 

3d  to  3Id 

id 

0 B E C,  St.  Combs, 

Hybrid 

3jd  toGd 

5d  to  74d 

0 B E C,  Naranghena 

24d 

3d  to  3id 

24'd 

,,  Nilloomalley  3d 

4d 

Ella  Uya 

2id  to  3d 

4d  to  44d 

Haputale,  mixed 

3id 

Ostumbe 

•3id 

Maha  Uva 

31d 

7d 

... 

Ebkaale 

Officinalis, 

3d  to  4 Id  84d  to  9d 

7d 

()  B E C,  Delmar 

Gd  to  6jd 

5i-d 

„ St.  Combs, 

Ledger 

4.1d  to  84d 

... 

,,  Naranghena 

ijedger 

’ 3d  to  8id 

7 Id 

,,  Loolcondura  2id  to  3d 

CEYLON  CACAO  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(Ftom  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  June  6th,  1890. 
Ex  “Nepaul” — Eriagabteiiuo,  6 bags  I12s6d.  Maria, 
0 bags  1 12s. 

Kx  “Siron” — Bulawatte,  14  bags  79s. 


Ex  “Orient” — Anniewatte,  10  bags  85.s;  8 bags  75s. 
Ex  “Port  Augusta”— Eriagastenne,  4 bags  95s. 
Ex  “Ulysses” — Eriagastenne,  1 bag  95a. 

Ex  “Port  Augusta” — Gooaambil,  6 bags  95s. 


CEYLON  CAEDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  May  30th,  1890. 

Ex  “Orova” — Wattagalla,  3 cases  2.s  5d;  3 Is  6d;  4 
ls4d:  51s  '5d;3  Is  Id. 

Ex  “Olan  Grant” — Nawauagalla,  5 cases  Is  6d;  1 ■ 
Is  2d;  1 lOJd;  1 Is  Id. 


CINNAMON  SALES. 

London,  19th  May,  1890. 

A.  S.  G.  P.  Kaderauc. — 32  bales  Is  5d  ; 18  bales  Is  44  : 
22  bales  Is  -3d;  6 bales  Is  2d  ; 50  bales  Is  Id  ; G bales  lid: 

3 bales  lOd  : 2 bales  9d  : 6 bales  8d  ; 2 bales  7d  ; 4 bale-' 

Gjd  ; 2 boxes  and  10  bags  clippings  6d. 

P.  S.  W.  S.  Kadcraue. — 1 bale  Is  7d  ; G bales  Is  4d  : 13 
bales  Is  3d  ; G bales  Is  2d ; 49  bales  Is  Id  ; 5 bales  Is  ; 0 

bales  lOd  ; 2 bags  quills  9d  : 2 bags  clippings  7Jd ; 1 bale, 

2 bags  cuttings  and  7 bags  clippings  7d  ; 2 bales,  1 box 
and  4 bags  clippings  Gjd  ; 1 bag  clippings  5Jd. 

P S.  K.  Kaderaue. — 1 bale  Is  5d  ; 1 bale  Is  4il  ; 3 bale^ 
Is  3d;  10  bales  Is  2d;  7 bales  Is  Id  ; C bales  lid;  2 bale> 
lOd  ; 5 bales  9il  ; 1 bag  cuttings  and  2 bags  clippings  7^d  : 

0 bales  7d  ; 4 bales  and  1 box  GJd  ; 7 bags  clippings  64. 

J.  D.  S.E.. — Kndlraue. — 1 bale  and  1 parcel  Is  3d;  6 bale.-^ 

Is  2d;  5 bales  Is  Id;  2 bales  lld;  1 bile  lOd  : 1 bale  and 

1 parcel  8d  ; 3 bags  cuttings  7d  ; 3 bale.s  and  1 parcel  6id  ; 

1 bale  Gd. 

F.  B.  Franklands.— 6 bales  Is  3d  ; 3 bales  and  1 parcel 
Is  2d  ; 3 bales  and  1 parcel  Is  Id  ; 1 bale  lid  ; 1 bale,  2 
bags  broken  and  2 bags  quillings  GSd ; 1 bag  Gd. 

D.  B.  Ekelle. — 2 bales  7-^4  ; 20  bales  74  ; 2S  bales  Gjd  ; 

8 bales  Gd  ; 3 bales  5jd  : z bales  S.Jd. 

G.  D.  C,  Ekella.— 12  bales  Is ; 13  bales  and  1 box  7^4  : 

9 bales  64. 

R.  Kaderane.— 1 bale  lld  ; 1 bale  lOJd  ; G bales  7j-d  ; 9 
bales  7d  ; 20  bales  and  1 bag  6Jd  ; 5 bales  and  1 box 
Gd  ; 7 bags  5jd  ; 1 bale  5Jd  ; 1 parcel  5d. 

A.  and  S.  Ekelle. — 8 bales  9d  ; 27  bales  7Jd  ; 49  bale.s 
7d  ; 27  bales  Gjd  ; I box  and  1 bag  Gd  ; 4 bales  5^cl. 

V.  B.  Ekelle. — 53  bales  7^d  ; 76  bales  7d  ; 41  bales  6|d  ; 

2 boxes  Gjd  ; 9 bales  Gd  ; 3 bales  5;Jd. 

C.  P.  H.  & Co. — 11  bales  "^d  : 14  bales  7d  ; 5 bales  G^d  ; 

I box  Gjd. 

S.  D.  A.  R.  Kaderane  K.— 4 bales  Is  ; 1 bale  lld  ; 1 box 
and  10  bags  quillings  6id. 

C.  H.  De  S.  P.  K.  W. — 23  bales  7|d  ; 8 bales  7d  ; 7 
bales  and  1 box  6,d  ; 4 bales  6d. 

C.  H.  Be  S.  Koottiriayallc.— 6 bales  8d  ; IG  bales  71d  ; 

5 bales  7d. 

C.  H.  De  S.  Salawa.— 4 bales  8d  ; 17  bales  7Jd  ; 15  bales 
7d  ; G bales  GJd  ; 1 box  G^d  ; 1 bag  Gd. 

C.  H.  De  S.”  Andeamblam. — 5 bales  9d  ; 2 bales  8d  : 1 
bale  G^d. 

C.  H.  De  S.  Kaderane.— 7 bales  lOd  ; 4 bales  8d  ; 2 bales 
and  1 bag  GJd  ; 2 bags  G^d. 

C.  H.  Dc  S.  Kaudevalle.— 4 bales  8d  : 6 bales  7|d ; 3 
bales  7d  ; 4 bags  CJd  ; 3 bales  6Jd. 

C.  H.  De  S,  Ratmalanc.— 4 bales  7^d  ; 9 bales  7d  ; 4 
bales  6pl  ; 1 bale  G4. 

C.  tl.  De  S.  Kuruwitte.  3 bales  8d;  6 bales  7Jd;  4 bales 
7d;  3 bags  G|d;  3 bales  and  1 box  GJd. 

C.  H.  De  S.  Morotto.— 1 bale  7id;  G bales  7d  ; 3 bales 
6§d- 

C.  H.  De  S.,  B K 0 (0  in  diamond.)— 14  bales  7id;  9 
bales  7d;  5 bales  6id;  1 box  G|cl;  1 bale  Gd. 

C.  H.  De  S.  Hiripittiya. — 1 baleSd;  1 b,le  7d. 

C.  H.  De  S.  Innegaltudnwa.— 4 bales  7-2-d;  7 bales  7d;  2 
bales  G|d;  1 bag  Gjcl. 

C.  H.  De  S.  Mattegodde. — 1 bale  7d. 

S.  & Co.,  J D A (in  triangle)  Ekelle. — 1 bale  8Jd;  17 
bales  8d;  13  bales  7^d;  16  bales,  1 parcel  and  7 bags  pieces 
7il;  29  bales,  1 parcel,  1 box  and  20  bags  cuttings  G^d; 

II  bags  cuttings  GJd;  19  bales  and  1 parcel  6d  2 bags 
pieces  5Jd;  9 bags  pieces  5Jd;  180  bags  chips  2jd;  100  bags 
chips  20d;  2 bags  dust  1-jj-d. 

S.  & Co.,  J DA  Maradano. — 13  bales  and  1 box  5,Jd. 

S (in  diamond)  Ekelle.— 5 bales  7fd;  12  bales  7d. 

A S D D D Kaderane.— 3 bales  lld  ; 9 bales  lOd  ; 

6 bales  9d  ; G bales  8Jd;  6 bales  8d;  4 bales  7d;  1 box  G^d; 

3 bales  Gd. 

A.  & Co.  Ekelle.— 1 bale  Is  2d:  1 bale  Is;  4 bales  lOi;  I 
bale  9d  ; 1 bale  7d  ; 2 bales  6Jd  : 1 bag  Gd.— Lo'cal 
“ Examiner.” 


CRYI.ON  OBSKUVER”  I'EESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


No.  18.] 


Colombo,  August  23,  1890.  { 

i 30  cents;  b copies  ^ rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Someeville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  6th  Aug.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (32,966  1b.)  which  sold  as 


under : — 


Lot  Mark. 

Box  Pkgs. 

DescriptioD. 

Weight 

No. 

No, 

lb. 

C. 

1 

N 

2 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

390 

30 

2 

N 

3 

6 

do 

fans 

775 

26 

3 

N 

4 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

140 

28 

4 

MAH 

5 

5 

do 

congou 

450 

28 

5 

Do 

6 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

18 

12 

Yahalakelle  13 

3 

do 

unassorted 

150 

31 

13 

Do 

14 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

150 

24 

14 

Do 

15 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

28 

15 

Forest  Hill 

16 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

53 

16 

Do 

17 

10 

do 

pekoe 

9U0 

.39 

17 

Do 

18 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

36 

18 

Do 

19 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

26 

19 

Kuruwitte 

20 

8 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

464 

61 

20 

Do 

21 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

43 

21 

Do 

22 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

38 

22 

Do 

23 

5 

do 

unassorted 

260 

34 

23 

Do 

24 

1 

do 

congou 

46 

31 

24 

Do 

25 

1 

do 

dust 

72 

26 

25 

Mousa 

26 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1980 

49 

26 

Do 

27 

39 

do 

pekoe 

3910 

39 

27 

Do 

28 

2 

do 

unassorted 

220 

32 

28 

Do 

29 

1 

do 

sou 

125 

27 

31 

Vincit 

32 

5 

do 

bro  or  pek 

500 

52 

32 

Do 

33 

4 

do 

pekoe 

400  \ 

37 

33 

Do 

34 

4 

do 

pekoe 

400  j 

34 

Do 

35 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

33 

35 

Do 

36 

2 

do 

congou 

190 

25 

36 

Brae 

37 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

51 

37 

Do 

38 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

40 

38 

Do 

39 

2 

do 

sou 

200 

34 

39 

P 

40 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

88 

70 

40 

P 

41 

2 

do 

pekoe 

100 

47 

41 

P 

42 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

359 

38 

42 

P 

43 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

156 

40 

43 

P 

44 

2 

do 

unassorted 

84 

42 

44 

P 

45 

1 

do 

congou 

45 

30 

45 

P 

46 

1 

do 

dust 

81 

26 

46 

Depedeiie 

47 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

52 

47 

Do 

48 

10 

do 

pekoe 

540 

43 

48 

Do 

49 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1029 

37 

49 

H D 

50 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

300 

21 

50 

Do 

51 

22 

do 

bro  tea 

1100 

34 

51 

Do 

52 

2 

do 

dust 

180 

26 

52 

W 

53 

8 

do 

2 

ch 

bro  tea 

749 

20 

53 

W 

54 

3 hf-ch 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

212 

23 

54 

W 

55 

3 

do 

dust 

.360 

23 

55 

W W 

56 

14  hf-ch 

pek  sou 

728 

33 

56 

I P 

57 

8 

ch 

bro  tea 

760 

20 

57 

D G A 

58 

4 hf-ch 

pek  fans 

240 

30 

58 

D 

59 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

45 

32 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  6th  Aug., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (54,497  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Descriptien. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

r. 

1 

Elhndale 

6 

5 hf-ch 

dust 

550 

•j ) 

2 

Do 

8 

41  do 

sou 

1640 

23 

3 

Biselund 

10 

3 ch 

bro  pek 

300 

40 

4 

Do 

12 

5 do 

pekoe 

450 

36 

5 

Do 

14 

6 do 

pek  sou 

480 

33 

6 

Do 

16 

5 do 

bro  pek  sou 

420 

32 

7 

K M 

18 

1 ch 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

47 

8 

Do 

20 

1 ch 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek  sou 

150 

31 

9 

Do 

22 

1 no 

bro  mix 

60 

25 

Ouvah- 

10 

kelle 

24 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

65 

26 

The  Yatiyantota 

Tea  Co.,  Limited.) 

11 

Polatagam 

a 26 

30  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1.500 

58 

12 

Do 

23 

GO  do 

pekoe 

2460 

45 

13 

Do 

30 

80  do 

pek  sou 

3280 

37 

14 

Aageiia 

32 

2 ch 

bro  tea 

200 

28 

Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description  Weight. 

No 

No 

lb. 

C. 

16 

Monaco 

34 

1 

do 

dust 

170 

26 

16 

C 

36 

12 

do 

bro  tea 

1512 

39 

17 

Kirimettia 

38 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

104 

32 

18 

Do 

40 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

104 

2.3 

19 

Beacons- 

held 

42 

17 

ch 

bro  pek,  metal 

packages 

1700 

54  bid 

20 

Do 

44 

23 

do 

pekoe,  metal 

packages 

2070 

44 

21 

Do 

46 

1 

do 

pekoe,  metal 

packages 

90 

42 

22 

Do 

48 

24 

do 

pek  sou,  metal 

packages 

2160 

27 

23 

Do 

50 

15 

do 

fans,  metal 

packages 

1500 

34 

24 

Do 

52 

14 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

630 

65 

25 

Do 

54 

17 

do 

dust 

1275 

26 

26 

L 

56 

1 

do 

or  pek 

40 

36 

27 

L 

58 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

34 

35 

28 

L 

60 

1 

do 

oust 

37 

20 

29 

M 

62 

6 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

593 

20 

30 

Farnham 

64 

26 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1360 

60 

31 

Do 

66 

21 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

945 

45 

32 

Do 

68 

12 

do 

pekoe 

640 

42 

33 

Do 

70 

12 

do 

pek  sou  No.  1 

540 

37 

34 

Do 

72 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

1035 

37 

35 

Do 

74 

3 

do 

fans 

i80 

29 

36 

Do 

76 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

250 

26 

37 

Middleton 

78 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

1512 

67 

38 

Do 

80 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1300 

52 

39 

Bambodde 

82 

5 hf-ch 

sou 

2.50 

33 

40 

Atherfield 

84 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

26 

41 

Do 

86 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

250 

34 

42 

Palamcotta  88 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

170 

28 

43 

Do 

90 

2 

do 

dust 

170 

26 

44 

Do 

92 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

105 

22 

45 

Waveudon 

94 

1 

do 

dust 

154 

22 

46 

D 

96 

1 

ch 

5 hf-ch 

pekoe  No.  1 

374 

2-5 

47 

D 

98 

a 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe  No.  2 

360 

20 

48 

D 

100 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

190 

22 

49 

D 

102 

4 

eh 

bro  mix 

520 

14 

50 

K C 

104 

4 hf-ch 

bro  pek  sou 

260 

31 

51 

Do 

106 

9 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

585 

30 

52 

Do 

108 

2 

do 

bro  pek  dust 

150 

26 

53 

Moralioya 

110 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

150 

47 

54 

Do 

112 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

38 

55 

Do 

114 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

36 

56 

Do 

116 

4 

do 

sou 

200 

34 

57 

Do 

118 

2 

do 

unassorted 

100 

37 

58 

Do 

120 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

40 

27 

59 

Do 

122 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

51 

36 

60 

Glenorchy 

124 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

960 

72 

61 

Do 

126 

29 

do 

pekoe 

1595 

51 

62 

Avisawella  128 

2 

ch 

unassorted 

210 

37 

63 

Ambla- 

kaude 

130 

9 

do 

or  pek 

990 

47 

64 

Do 

132 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

37 

65 

Do 

134 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

270 

26 

66 

PB 

136 

21 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

1044 

47  bid 

67 

Kenning- 

tOIi 

138 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

44 

68 

Do 

140 

20 

do 

pekoe 

900 

35 

69 

Do 

142 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

33 

70 

Do 

144 

1 

do 

unassorted 

40 

26 

71 

Do 

146 

2 

do 

dust 

110 

24 

72 

Do 

148 

4 

do 

congou 

160 

27 

73 

X (iu  estate 

mark) 

150 

2 

do 

pekoe 

90 

31 

74 

Marl- 

borough 

152 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

500 

66 

75 

Do 

154 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

48 

76 

Do 

156 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

38 

77 

Do 

158 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

26 

78 

Melrose 

IGO 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

318 

27 

79 

Do 

162 

3 

do 

congou 

360 

2S 

80 

Bandara- 

polla 

164 

IS  hf-ch 

or  pek 

POO 

5,S 

81 

Do 

166 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

50 

82 

Do 

168 

32 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

41 

(3 

Do 

170 

37 

do 

pek  sou 

1665 

36 

64 

Do 

172 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

SIO 

36 

85 

Do 

174 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

26 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Messrs.  B.  Benham  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  13th  Auf;., 
the  undereutioned  lots  of  Tea  (5,360  lb.)  which  sold 
as  under  : — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight. 

No.  No.  lb.  0. 


'ane:ie  Ova  18 

10 

hf-ch 

broor  pek 

500 

60 

Do 

19 

IB 

ch 

or  pek 

1760 

48  bid 

Do 

2U 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

42 

Do 

21 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

SCO 

37 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today  13th  Aug.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (41,740  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot  Blark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Harrow 

15 

5 kf-ch 

bro  pea 

300 

62  bid 

2 

Ho 

17 

6 

do 

pekoe 

330 

39  bid 

3 

Do 

19 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

106 

34 

4 

Do 

20 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

80 

27 

5 

A KAC 

21 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

750 

53  bid 

6 

Do 

23 

48 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

40 

7 

Do 

25 

9 

do 

sou 

450 

35 

8 

Do 

27 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

24 

9 

Do 

28 

1 

do 

faus 

60 

29 

10 

Nahalma 

29 

34 

do 

bro  pek 

1870 

53 

11 

Do 

31 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

2400 

37  bid 

12 

Do 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

1045 

34 

13 

Do 

35 

3 h£-ch 

dust 

195 

27 

14 

Torrington 

36 

19 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1140 

60  bid 

15 

Do 

38 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1430 

47  bid 

16 

Do 

40 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2200 

42  bid 

17 

Do 

42 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1980 

37 

18 

Do 

41 

2 h£-oh 

dust 

160 

27 

19 

Ettapolla 

45 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

480 

51  bid 

20 

Do 

47 

14 

do 

pekoe 

700 

38 

21 

Agar’s  Land  49 

31 

do 

or  pek 

1550 

55 

22 

Do 

51 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1050 

42  bid 

23 

Do 

53 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

675 

38 

24 

S A 

55 

3 

do 

sou 

135 

35 

25 

Do 

56 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

29 

26 

Do 

67 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

104 

30 

38 

Kotagala 

77 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

770 

67  bid 

39 

Do 

79 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1330 

43 

40 

Do 

81 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

35 

41 

Do 

83 

16 

do 

unassorted 

1050 

37 

42 

Do 

85 

2 

ch 

fans 

180 

28 

43 

S 

86 

12  hf-ch 

unassorted 

600 

36 

44 

S 

88 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

190 

51  bid 

45 

A A 

89 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1300 

39 

46 

;S 

91 

1 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

27 

27 

47 

AGO 

92 

1 

ch 

congou 

100 

20 

48 

Do 

93 

5 hf-ch 

fans 

300 

29 

49 

Do 

94 

10 

do 

dust 

700 

21  bid 

BIr.  E.  John  put  up  for  Sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  13th  Aug.,  the  under- 
mentioned lota  of  Tea  (25,335  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot  Blark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Ferlands 

131 

1 

ch 

unassorted 

100 

40 

2 

L 

132 

1 

do 

dust 

177 

18 

3 

L 

133 

1 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

65 

27 

4 

L 

134 

4 

ch 

congou 

380 

30 

5 

D 

135 

8 

do 

fans 

1200 

28 

7 

Alnoor 

138 

11 

do 

or  pek 

440 

44 

10 

Da 

144 

2 

do 

unas 

76 

31 

12 

Do 

146 

1 

do 

dust 

76 

21 

14 

H J K 

148 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

855 

46  bid 

15 

Do 

150 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1040 

37  bid 

16 

Do 

152 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

34 

17 

Do 

154 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

75 

25 

18 

Gonavy 

1.55 

18 

ch 

b ro  pek 

1800 

57  bid 

19 

Do 

157 

3 

do 

pekoe 

270 

51 

20 

Do 

159 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

48 

21 

Do 

161 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

75 

27 

22 

F 

162 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1470 

37 

23 

F 

164 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

33 

24 

F 

166 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

29 

25 

Kadienlena 

168 

22 

do 

or  pek 

)980 

56 

20 

Do 

170 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1760 

43 

29 

Logan 

175 

IS 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

50 

30 

Do 

177 

18 

do 

pekoe 

810 

40 

31 

Do 

179 

44 

do 

pek  sou 

1980 

36 

32 

Do 

181 

6 

do 

dust 

360 

28 

33 

Do 

182 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

180 

27 

34 

Do 

183 

14 

do 

sou 

630 

33 

35 

Elston 

185 

16 

do 

dust 

1120 

26 

35 

A IJ 

187 

4 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

336 

24 

Messrs.  Sohebville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  13th  Aug., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (39,617  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under : — 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 


No 

No. 

lb 

c. 

1 

B V A 

61 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

200  ■ 

23 

2 

Do 

62 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

305 

25 

3 

Naiangoda 

63 

12 

ch 

1 hf-ch 

unassorted 

1250 

36 

4 

Do 

65 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

26 

5 

Do 

66 

1 

ch 

dust 

110 

25 

6 

Wewesse 

67 

9 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

405 

51  bid 

7 

Do 

68 

12 

do 

pekoe 

660 

40 

8 

Do 

69 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

770 

36 

9 

Do 

70 

3 

do 

sou 

165 

34 

10 

Do 

71 

3 

do 

pek  faus 

210 

31 

11 

Do 

72 

1 

do 

dust 

88 

24 

12 

Hattan- 

wella 

73 

16 

do 

bro  or  pek 

800 

50  bid 

13 

Do 

74 

19 

do 

pekoe 

950 

42  bid 

14 

Do 

73 

38 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

36 

15 

Do 

76 

2 

do 

sou 

96 

30 

16 

Do 

77 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

80 

26 

17 

Do 

78 

2 

do 

dust 

110 

25 

18 

AllakoUa 

79 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1235 

54  bid 

19 

Do 

80 

26 

ch 

pekoe 

2730 

39  bid 

20 

Do 

81 

9 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

540 

39 

21 

Do 

82 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

280 

31 

22 

Do 

83 

2 

do 

dust 

130 

24 

23 

St,  Andrew's  84 

13 

do 

or  pek 

858 

66  bid 

24 

Do 

85 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

715 

46 

25 

Do 

86 

36 

do 

pekoe 

2304 

41  bid 

26 

Heatliertou 

87 

2 

do 

dust 

165 

26 

27 

Do 

88 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

135 

27 

28 

KBS 

89 

18 

do 

or  pek 

1520 

38  bid 

29 

Do 

90 

32 

do 

pekoe 

2880 

33 

34 

S W 

95 

3 

do 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

212 

25 

35 

Do 

96 

3 

do 

dust 

360 

23 

36 

0 

97 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

95 

26 

40 

F 

1 

2 hf-ch 

bro  sou 

84 

24 

41 

EK 

2 

11 

do 

pekoe 

5T5 

34 

42 

H 

3 

1 

ch 

unassorted 

75 

27 

43 

H 

4 

5 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

525 

25 

44 

H 

5 

2 

ch 

1 hf-ch 

congou 

240 

24 

45 

Hiralouvah 

6 

1 

ch 

bro  pek  No.  1 

137 

35  bid 

46 

Do 

7 

3 

do 

sou 

355 

35 

47 

Do 

8 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

225 

26 

48 

Do 

g 

1 

do 

fans 

123 

31 

49 

Do 

10 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

144 

26 

50 

Salawe 

11 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

280 

56  bid 

51 

Do 

12 

8 

do 

pekoe 

416 

37  bid 

52 

Do 

13 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

37  bid 

53 

Do 

14 

11 

do 

sou 

550 

36 

54 

Do 

15 

4 

do 

unassorted 

208 

33  bid 

55 

Dulguise 

16 

13 

ch 

or  pek 

1170 

51  bid 

56 

Do 

17 

21 

do 

pekoe  > 

1760 

36  bid 

57 

Do 

18 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

32  bid 

58 

Do 

19 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

26 

59 

Do 

20 

3 

do 

sou 

285 

30 

60 

Do 

21 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

170 

23 

61 

Do 

22 

2 

do 

unassorted 

180 

22 

62 

G 

22 

2 

do 

10 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

762 

31 

63 

Aadneven 

24 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

56  bid 

64 

Do 

25 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

41  bid 

65 

K M 0 K 

26 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

90 

34  bid 

Blessrs.  Fohbbs  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  13th  Aug.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (70,617  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under  : — 


Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

AVoight 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Ismalle 

176 

2 

ch 

dust 

150 

20 

2 

Do 

178 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

56 

27 

5 

D 

184 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

300 

42 

6 

D 

186 

3 

do 

pek  No.  1 

300 

37 

7 

D 

188 

8 

do 

pek  No.  2 

800 

34 

8 

Tillyrie 

190 

25 

ch 

pek  sou 

2376 

35 

12 

Nugagalla 

198 

13 

do 

bro  or  pek 

650 

65 

13 

Do 

200 

33 

do 

pekoe  No. 1 

1650 

51 

14 

Do 

202 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

112 

36 

15 

Do 

204 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

33 

16 

Traquair 

206 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

398 

36 

17 

Do 

208 

2 

do 

pekoe 

99 

30 

18 

Do 

210 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

95 

27 

19 

Harangalla  212 

19 

ch 

bro  pek 

1900 

43  bid 

20 

Do 

214 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1045 

33  bid 

21 

Do 

216 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

32 

22 

Portmore 

218 

40 

do 

bro  pek 

4400 

56  bid 

23 

Do 

220 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

42  bid 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


Lat 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs.  Description 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

■2i 

P 

222 

2 

do 

fans 

242 

26 

25 

D C 

224 

2 hf-cb 

bro  pek 

100 

45 

26 

Do 

226 

3 

do 

pekoe 

160 

40 

27 

Do 

228 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

37 

.28 

Do 

230 

4 

do 

sou 

200 

34 

29 

Do 

232 

1 

do 

dust 

55 

26 

30 

Do 

234 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

25 

31 

Do 

236 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

150 

31 

32 

Do 

238 

3 

do 

coogou 

150 

37 

33 

Duckwari 

240 

7 

ch 

1 hf-ch 

unassorted 

750 

27 

34 

Do 

242 

1 

ch 

congou 

90 

32 

35 

Do 

244 

2 

do 

faus 

240 

29 

.36 

Do 

246 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

50 

27 

42 

Pansala- 

tenue 

258 

3 

do 

congou 

300 

31 

43 

Do 

260 

5 hf-eh 

dust 

375 

27 

44 

HEP 

262 

12  box 

or  pek 

120 

38  bid 

47 

Court  Lodge  268 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

840 

73 

48 

Do 

270 

14 

do 

pekoe 

70J 

61 

49 

Do 

272 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

48 

50 

Do 

274 

1 

ch 

sou 

90 

42 

51 

Do 

276 

1 

do 

dust 

149 

31 

52 

Dehiowita 

278 

4 

do 

dust 

560 

28 

Do 

280 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

95 

23 

54 

logeria 

282 

6 

do 

pekoe 

576 

33 

56 

Do 

284 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

89 

36 

56 

Hope 

286 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

126 

20 

67 

Kirrimettia 

288 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

104 

39 

58 

GalkaUuwa 

290 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

42  bid 

59 

Do 

292 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

35  bid 

60 

Do 

294 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

33  bid 

51 

ThornSeld 

296 

38  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2380 

58 

62 

Do 

298 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

2200 

47 

63 

Do 

300 

2 hf-ch 

pek  dust 

160 

27 

64 

Bogahagoda 

- 

watte 

302 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

260 

38 

65 

Do 

304 

7 

do 

pekoe 

350 

34 

66 

Do 

306 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

330 

31 

67 

Do 

308 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

480 

30 

68 

Do 

310 

2 

do 

faus 

122 

26 

69 

A 

312 

2 

ch 

6 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

430 

20 

70 

A 

314 

1 

ch 

pek  dust 

170 

26 

71 

SPSM 

316 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

34 

72 

Amblakaode  818 

3 

do 

bro  or  pek 

330 

46  bid 

73 

Do 

320 

8 

do 

pekoe 

720 

37  bid 

74 

Do 

322 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

90 

30 

75 

D 0 

324 

22  hf-ch 

pek  sou 

1100 

38 

76 

Do 

326 

2 

ch 

dust 

160 

25 

77 

Avisawella 

328 

4 

do 

sou 

420 

33 

78 

Do 

330 

4 

do 

unassorted 

420 

32 

79 

Palmerston 

332 

7 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

385 

64 

80 

Do 

334 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

900 

46 

81 

Do 

336 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

38 

82 

Bramley 

338 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

26 

83 

Lagalla 

340 

2 

hf-ch 

congou 

108 

29 

84 

Do 

342 

9 

do 

bro  mix 

495 

28 

85 

Do 

344 

6 

do 

dust 

480 

26 

86 

Cluoes 

346 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

1250 

46  bid 

87 

Do 

348 

52 

do 

pekoe 

2655 

37  bid 

88 

Do 

350 

37 

do 

pek  sou 

1850 

35 

89 

Bearwell 

352 

35 

ch 

bro  pek 

3500 

57  bid 

90 

Do 

354 

63 

do 

pekoe 

5670 

44  bid 

91 

Do 

356 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

37 

92 

Do 

358 

1 

do 

fans 

112 

26 

93 

Do 

360 

1 

do 

dust 

167 

25 

98 

Kenmare 

370 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

825 

66 

99 

Do 

372 

27 

do 

or  pek 

1350 

62 

lOU 

Do 

374 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

1035 

48 

101 

Do 

376 

18 

do 

sou 

720 

37 

102 

Do 

378 

5 

do 

dust 

375 

25 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  20th  Aug., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (18,315  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 

No.  No.  lb.  c. 


1 

Dunnottar 

58 

6 

ch 

or  pek  No.  1 

660 

42 

2 

Do 

60 

5 

hf-ch 

or  pek  No.  2 

325 

57 

3 

Do 

62 

6 

ch 

bro  pek  No.  1 

660 

41 

4 

Do 

64 

15 

hf-ch 

bro  pek  No.  2 

900 

42 

5 

Do 

66 

3 

ch 

pekoe  No.  1 

330 

37 

6 

Do 

68 

5 

do 

pekoe  No.  2 

600 

39 

7 

Do 

70 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

30 

8 

Do 

71 

1 

do 

or  pek 

130 

28 

9 

Do 

72 

1 

do 

dust 

110 

25 

10 

Nahalma 

73 

25 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1375 

52 

11 

Do 

75 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

35 

12 

Do 

77 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

715 

31 

13 

Do 

79 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

ts 

Lot 

Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description 

Wei 

ght. 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

14 

Woodend 

80 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1210 

47 

15 

Do 

82 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

35 

16 

Do 

84 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

665 

33 

17 

Do 

86 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

115 

29 

18 

Brae 

87 

21 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1155 

45  bid 

19 

Do 

89 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1400 

38 

20 

Do 

91 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  pekfans 

240 

31 

21 

Do 

92 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

24 

22  Hakrulugalla  93 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

600 

42  bid 

23 

Do 

95 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

36 

24 

Do 

97 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

30 

25 

Do 

99 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

24 

26 

PGA 

1 

6 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

360 

41  bid 

27 

Do 

3 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

800 

34 

28 

Do 

5 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

285 

30 

29 

Do 

6 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

26 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  20th  Aug.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (37,143  lb.),  which  sole 


as  under  ; — 


Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

Ne. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

J H W 

10 

1 

hf-ch 

1 box 

dust 

98 

20 

2 

B W B 

11 

2 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

unassorted 

250 

38 

3 

Do 

12 

2 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

unassorted 

200 

.32 

4 

GK  W 

13 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

90 

33 

5 

Do 

14 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

80 

20 

6 

Do 

15 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

100 

19 

7 

Galkande- 

watte 

16 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

55  bid 

8 

Do 

18 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1980 

41 

9 

Abbotsford 

20 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1425 

61  bid 

10 

Do 

22 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1120 

45 

11 

Do 

24 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

880 

36 

12 

Kadienlena 

26 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1120 

33  bid 

13 

Do 

28 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

25 

14 

Albion 

29 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2280 

56  bid 

15 

Do 

31 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2210 

45  bid 

16 

Do 

33 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1870 

36 

17  Great  Valley 

35 

32  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1600 

52  bid 

18 

Do 

37 

16 

ch 

pekoe 

1620 

39  bid 

19 

Do 

39 

31 

do 

pek  sou 

2790 

36 

20 

F 

41 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1260 

35 

21 

Do 

43 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

29  bid 

22 

Do 

45 

31 

do 

pek  sou 

2790 

26  bid 

23  Madooltenne 

47 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

39 

24 

Do 

49 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

33 

25 

Do 

51 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

665 

31 

26 

Lawrence 

53 

31 

do 

sou 

3100 

33 

27 

Do 

55 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

23 

28 

Do 

56 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

340 

27 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  20th  Aug., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (22,472  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No, 

lb. 

C. 

1 

B B 

27 

11 

hf-ch 

2 

ch 

pekoe 

812 

31 

2 

Diatalawa 

28 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

44 

3 

Do 

29 

19 

do 

unassorted 

950 

32  bid 

4 

K G A 

30 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

720 

33 

5 

Do 

31 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

240 

29 

6 

Lyndh’irsC 

32 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

800 

62 

7 

Do 

33 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

36  bid 

8 

Do 

34 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1530 

33 

9 

Harmony 

35 

15  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

750 

56 

10 

Do  ■ 

36 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2070 

37 

11 

Do 

37 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

33  bid 

12 

Do 

38 

4 hf-ch 

pek  fan 

280 

27 

13 

Do 

39 

3 

do 

pek  mix 

135 

28 

14 

Burnside 

40 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

45  bid 

15 

Do 

41 

IS 

do 

pekoe 

900 

40 

16 

Do 

42 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

50 

32 

17 

Do 

43 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

26 

18 

Madde 

44 

3 

ch 

dust 

270 

24 

19 

Do 

45 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

46 

23 

20 

Caskieben 

46 

21 

do 

flowery  pek 

11.55 

.50  bid 

21 

Do 

47 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2300 

36  bid 

22 

Do 

48 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

300 

29 

23 

South  Wanna 

Bajah 

49 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

67 

24 

Do 

50 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

46 

25 

Do 

51 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

40 

26 

M M 

52 

2 

ch 

pekoe 

200 

33 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Eot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkg. 

Description 

Weight 

!No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

27 

A A 

53 

2 

do 

pekoe 

186 

35 

28 

P S 

64 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

32 

29 

Do 

55 

6 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

663 

22 

30 

Do 

66 

4 

ch 

1 

hf-ob 

congou 

303 

27 

31 

Do 

57 

3 

do 

1 

ch 

dust 

348 

26 

32 

F 

58 

1 

box 

1 

ch 

fans 

126 

21 

33 

S 

59 

4 

bf-ch 

unassorted 

208 

33  bid 

c c 

10 

do 

pekoe 

520 

34 

CEYLON  COFFER  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


Marks  and  prices  of  OBYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  25th  J uly  : — 

Ex  “Navigator” — Thotulagalla,  lb  106s;  3c  It  105s; 
5o  103s;  2c  It  103s;  It  97s  6d;  Ic  lb  124s;  Ic  lb  95s;  2 
bags  99s  6d;  1 93s. 

Ex  “Navigator” — Alnvfick,  2c  lb  107s  6d;  5o  lb  104s; 
Ic  99s;  Ic  113s;  Ic  90s;  2 bags  103s. 

Ex  “Orion” — Aldourie,  lb  86s;  lb  82s  6d;  lb  88s;  lb 
98s;  1 bag  85s. 

Ex  “Canton” — Elmshurst,  2c  103s  6d:  2o  lb  98s  6d; 
1 bag  94s;  2b  103s;  It  93s  6d. 

Ex  “Clan  Alpine” — Pittaratmalle,  Ic  97s;  lb  107s;  lb 
91s  6d;  It  96s;  1 bag  101s;  1 90s. 

Ex  “Oopack” — Pittaratmalle,  lb  109s;  It  Ic  106s;  5c 
l03s  6d;  Ic  lOOa  6d;  2b  114s;  It  94s;  2 bags  103s  6d. 

Ex  “Scotia” — Delmar  (OBEC),  Ic  Ibl00s6d. 


Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  1st  August : — 

Ex  “Victoria” — Dambatenne,  2o  105s  6d;  3c  lb  102s 
6d,  6c  101s;  Ic  98s  6d;  Ic  118s;  It  93s;  1 bag  101s;  1 
bag  99s,  Gonamotava,  2c  108s  6d;  7c  105s;  Ic  101s;  Ic 
127s  6d;  2 bags  105s. 

Ex“Golconda” — Leangawelle,  2c  It  108s;  5c  105s;  3c 
It  105s;  2c  100s  6d.  Ic  127s  6d;  3 bags  105s  6d;  6 95s  6d. 
Bagalla,  It  107s  6d;  7c  106s;  3c  100s  6d;  It  126s  6d;  1 
bag  106s;  4 95s  6d. 

Ex  “India” — Idulgashena,  IclOSs;  4c  100s  6d;  lb  127s. 
Eavenswood,  Ic  It  103s;  2c  lb  101s;  lb  95s;  lb  107s. 
Kahagalla,  5c  105s  6d;  Ic  lb  106s  6d;  Ic  It  101s;  It  128s; 
1 bag  105s.  Kagalla,  It  106s;  5c  105s;  4c  It  102s;  It 
115s;  1 bag  105s;  4 92s  6d. 

Ex  “Rohilla” — 5c  106s  6d;  3c  lb  101s  6d;  It  119s; 
5 bags  96s.  Ouvah  JB,  2c  lb  105s;  10c  102s  6d;  2c  98s; 
It  118s;  lo  117s;  4 bags  102s.  GA  Ouvali,  3c  lb  106s;  5c 
104s;  5c  104s  6d;  2c  104s;  2c  99s  6d;  lb  119s;  Ic  120s; 
Ic  It  95s  6d;  3 bags  102;  1 bag  100s.  Gonomotava, 
Ic  lb  109s;  5c  106s;  Ic  lb  106s  6d;  Ic  It  102s  ; Ic  126s; 
Ic  99s;  3 bags  106s. 

Ex  “ India” — Kumaradola,  11  bags  91s  6d;  7 bags  87s; 
1 bag  75s. 

Ex  “ Golconda” — Blackwood,  Ic  109s;  4c  106  6d  ; 
Ic  lb  100s  6d;  lb  128s  6d  , 2 bags  93s. 

Ex  “ India  ” — Haldamulla,  2c  108s;  4c  105s;  Ic  100s 
6d;  It  127s;  1 bag  1 04s. 

Ex  “Kaiser-i-Hind” — Meeriabedde,  1 bag  91s. 

Ex  “ Chyebassa” — Tulloes,  1 bag  91s. 

Ex  “ Peshawur” — St.  Leonards,  2c  108s  6d  ; Ic  It  s 
Gd;  Ic  126. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


( From  Wihon,  Smitkeit  di  Co.'s  Circular.) 

Mincing  Lane,  July  l8th,  1890, 


M ai’k 

Natural 

iStem 

Renewed 

Root 

Lanka 

2d  to  21d 

.'jjd  to  4d 

2-id  to  3d 

yapHinc 

l','d 

2id 

If,  BW,  D 

2;d 

3d 

KC;i5,  T in  dia. 

lid  to  3d 

FBS.  00  do 

2d 

24d 

2d 

GUI/,  A ilo 

2d 

3d 

Gi'C.  G do 

4d  lol^d 

6d  to  6i*d 

Mark 

Natural 

Renewed 

Root. 

Verelapatna 

Stem. 
IJd  to  2id 

2§d  to  3id 

l|d  to2Jd' 

Shawlands 

2d 

Broad,  mixed 
JDHE,  B 

3d 

2Id 

2d 

Diyagama 

4d  to  5d 

7|d  to  8d 

Kahagalla 

l|d  to  2d 

Kobambillia 

JOA 

3d 

Papolgashena 

IJd 

Dunkeld 

2^d 

St.  George 

4d  to  5d 

Hauteville,  hyd. 

4d 

Oampiou 

2,M 

5i 

Mouaakelle 

3id 

Lanka 

Officinalis. 

2M  4d 

Badullawatte 

4d 

8d 

Pingarawe 

7d 

CHL,  A in  dia. 

2id  to  3d 

3|d 

Yarrow,  ledger 

8dto  8fd 

Diyagama 

2i'd 

4id 

5^d 

Kagalla 

2id 

5d 

Coneygar 

2d 

5id  to  6d- 

Mincing  Lane,  August 

1st,  1890. 

Mark 

NaturaRenewed 

Root  Es — 

Dandukalawa 

Stem 

3d 

Dromoiand 

6id 

KDE,  S in  diamond 

3id 

5id 

id 

EH,  K „ 

2id 

3id 

ST&LC,  A „ 

2d  to  2M 

4d  to  4-;-d 

Stonycliff 

21 

Meauagalla 

2id 

3d 

... 

Gallamudina 

2Jd  to  3d 

3kd 

••• 

B N in  diamond 

3id 

ST  & EC,  S „ 

2d  to  2Jd 

id 

2d  to  2§d 

Gavatenne 

2Ad  to  3d 

4d 

Mahapahagalla 

2id 

3d  to  35d 

WSBN  in  diamond 

3kd 

4^d  to  5d 

5d  to  5|d 

Uvakellie 

3id 

did  to  7d 

Hope 

Officinalis. 

3d  4di 

4d^ 

Dukinfield 

3jd  to  4d 

6^d  to  7d 

Dessford 

3Jd 

Wigtou 

4id 

4ld 

CEYLON  CACAO  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  July  25th,  1890. 
Ex  “Navigator” — Yattewatte,  3 bags  72s;  1 74s;  4 75s: 
5 71s. 

Ex  “Oopack”— Sirigalla,  2 bags  71s;  4 72s. 

Ex  “City  of  Venice” — Ingurugalle,  21  bags  88s  6d;  4 
62s  6d;  1 37s;  6 80s;  3 62s  6d;  I 37s. 

Ex  “Carthage” — Anniewatte,  13  bags  98s;  3 76s;  2 35s; 
1 83s. 

Ex  “Pallas” — Rajawelle,  20  bags  83s. 

Ex  “Electrician”— Macoolussa,  2 bags  85s;  1 51s. 
Wattagalla,  1 bag  80s;  1 75s;  1 51s;  1 54s. 


Mincing  Lane,  August  1st,  1890. 
Ex  “ Navigator” — EE,  5 bags  61s;  3 bags  40s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  July  25th,  1890. 
Ex  “Oopack” — VB,  6 cases  Is  Id;  1 4|d.  St.  John 
Delrey,  5 cases  2s  2d;  3 Is  8d;  4 Is  6d;  1 Is  7d;  1 9d. 

Ex  “Jumna” — Nellaoolla,  1 case  Is  Id. 

Ex  “Achilles” — Kandanevpera,  1 case  Is. 

Ex  “Electrician”— Amblamana,  1 case  Is  lOd;  1 Is 
8d;3  Is  5d;  2 lOM;  1 Is  4d. 

Ex  “Navigator” — Maousava,  1 case  Is  7d;  1 Is  2d:  1 
9|d;  1 Is  9d;  1 Is  7d;  1 Is  3d;  1 SJd;  1 Is  3d;  1 Is  lOd. 
Midlands,  2 cases  Is  4d;  1 84d. 

Ex  “Austral”— Wattagalla,  3 cases  Is  9d. 


CEYUON  OBSEttVBR”  PBSSS,  COLOMBO, 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA3  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


Colombo,  September  12,  1890. 


f i’niCE  : — 12J  cents  each;  3 copies- 
I 30  cents;  0 copies  i nioee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Forbes  & Walkeb  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  2Uth  Aug., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (61,720  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 

Lo  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description. 

No.  No. 


Weight 
lb.  c. 


1 

2 

4 

6 

7 

8 
3 

10 

It 

12 

33 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
2-7 


28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 
3f. 

36 

37 
:i8 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 
41 
45 
48 

47 

48 

49 

50 
.51 
52 
.=33 
54 
5-5 

56 

57 

58 
.59 
60 
61 
6G 
67 
CS 

69 

70 
73 

72 

73 

74 
7.5 
76 


Midloihiau 

384 

10 

do 

Do 

386 

10 

cli 

Beclierton 

388 

0 

do 

Do 

390 

12 

do 

0 G A 

392 

7 

do 

Do 

394 

6 

do 

Do 

396 

3 

do 

Kirrimettia 

398 

9 hf-ch 

Do 

400 

28 

do 

Do 

402 

4 

do 

Do 

404 

2 

do 

Mukeloja 

406 

18 

do 

Do 

408 

8 

do 

Do 

410 

10 

do 

Do 

412 

23 

do 

Do 

414 

1 

do 

L G li 

416 

3 

do 

Do 

418 

2 

do 

Do 

420 

1 

hf-ch 

Tlieberton 

422 

19 

ch 

Do 

424 

8 

do 

Do 

426 

7 

do 

Do 

428 

2 

do 

Do 

430 

1 

do 

Chest  er- 

ford 

432 

20  hf-ch 

Do 

434 

25 

do 

Kosgaha- 

ch 

hena 

436 

2 

Do 

438 

3 

do 

Do 

440 

2 

do 

Do 

442 

2 

do 

D 

414 

4 

do 

D 

446 

4 

do 

D 

448 

9 

do 

D 

450 

1 

do 

Columbia 

452 

14  box 

Do 

454 

20  hi'-ch 

Do 

456 

3 

do 

Do 

458 

1 

do 

1 K V 

46a 

2 

ch 

Do 

46-2 

2 

do 

Deemally 

464 

15 

do 

Do 

466 

16  box 

Mousaheoa 

468 

3 

ht-hc 

Do 

470 

3 

do 

Do 

472 

3 

•io 

Stratbellie 

474 

n 

ch 

Do 

476 

15 

do 

Do 

478 

3 

do 

Do 

480 

6 

do 

GonaAdika  482 

1 

hf-ch 

Do 

431 

1 

box 

Attabage 

466 

23 

hf-ch 

Do 

438 

35 

oh 

Do 

490 

8 

do 

Do 

492 

5 hf-cb 

Do 

494 

4 

do 

Gulka<lua 

496 

5 

eh 

Do 

498 

7 

do 

Do 

too 

8 

do 

Silverlon 

510 

10 

do 

Do 

.512 

18 

<lo 

Do 

514 

3 

do 

Do 

516 

1 

do 

S .51 

618 

3 

do 

Do 

520 

2 

do 

Do 

.522 

5 

do 

Do 

524 

4 

do 

Do 

.526 

1 box 

Bi.smark 

528 

3 

ch 

Do 

530 

3 

do 

Do 

532 

3 

do 

red  leaf 
unassorted 
bor  pek 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
i-elv  fans 
bru  mix 
bro  pek 
pekoe  No.  1 
do  2 
pek  sou 
dust 
or  pek 
pekoe  No.  1 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
pek  dust 
cougou 

bro  pek 
pekoe 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  .sou 
sou 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pelf  sou 
bro  pek  sou 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 
fans 
bro  tea 
unussorted 
or  pek 
sou 
dust 
bro  mix 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 
pek  Ians 
red  leaf 
red  leaf 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  mix 
pek  fans 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
or  pek 
pekoe 
sou 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  son 
bro  tea 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 


4CiO 

320 

500 

1050 

fOO 

11-10 

70o 

510 

270 

4.50 
1400 

260 

96 

1080 

410 

6U0 

1380 

80 

3U0 

200 

90 

1900 

800 

700 

200 

100 

1100 

1230 

100 

1.50 
100 
100 
400 
360 


225 

280 

500 

700 

SUO 


23 

30 

52  l,id 
08  bid 

51 
34 

41  bid 

31 
31 

41 
.34 
27 

iiJo 

55 

45 

•»t> 

37 

2J 

31 

34 
25 

42 

52 

32 

35 

25 

57 

40 

35 
31 
2 / 

26 

43 
35 


26 

27 

39 

31 

30 


Lot 

Marli 

Box 

pii 

;gs. 

Description 

Weight. 

>0. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

78 

Leaniza- 

wella 

534 

23 

boxes 

pekoe 

2390 

46 

79 

Do 

536 

21  lif-cb 

ur  pek 

1-20O 

6'.’ 

80 

Do 

538 

9 

Hi 

pek sou 

900 

37 

81 

Do 

540 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

mo 

29 

82 

Do 

512 

2 

hf-cli 

dust 

140 

2:> 

83 

G A 

54-4 

2 

do 

bro  pelc 

110 

64 

84 

Do 

546 

2 

do 

pekoe 

too 

4S 

85 

Do 

,548 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

132 

39 

86 

Do 

550 

1 

box 

SOU 

12 

33 

87 

Do 

552 

1 

do 

dust 

20 

xT 

88 

Pate  Rajlih 

554 

1 

ch 

bro  pel: 

lou 

37 

89 

Do 

556 

2 

do  ■ 

pekoe 

180 

;u 

90 

Do 

558 

1 

do 

dust 

eo 

26 

91 

Handro- 

kanile 

560 

1 

bf-ch 

bro  pek 

•=50 

42 

92 

Do 

562 

5 

do 

pekoe 

• 25*  > 

31 

93 

Do 

564 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

36 

91 

94 

Ossington 

,566 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

350 

3 3 

95 

Do 

568 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

3-2 

96 

Do 

570 

3 

do 

]iek  sou 

150 

20 

97 

P 

572 

4 

do 

or  pek 

192 

35 

98 

Horagaa- 

kelle 

574 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

132 

47 

99 

Do 

57G 

4 

do 

pekoe 

2,32 

35 

100 

Do 

.578 

10 

do 

pek  .kiou 

33 

101 

Do 

580 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

J20 

24 

102 

Do 

582 

1 

do 

con,gou 

56 

26 

103 

Banrtara- 

po9a 

.581 

18 

do 

or  pelc 

900 

47 

104 

Do 

536 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

9i’0 

105 

Do 

588 

35 

do 

pekoe 

1750 

38 

lu6 

Do 

590 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

37 

107 

Do 

692 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

27 

108 

Killiu 

594 

6 

cli 

bro  pek 

600 

.38 

109 

Do 

596 

5 

do 

pekoe 

5C0 

31 

110 

Do 

598 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

31 

111 

l-’enrhos 

600 

2.3  bf-cb 

or  pek 

1150 

50 

112 

Do 

2 

67 

box 

pGi«oe 

1340 

41 

113 

Do 

4 

25 

hf-ch 

])ek  8011 

1375 

38 

114 

Do 

6 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

210 

32 

Messr.s.  A.  H.  Tho.mpson  & Co.  put  no  tor  sale  at  tlie 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today  STth  Aug.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (18,389  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under  : — 


90 

51 

27 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pbes. 

Description. 

Wei 

ght 

902 

61 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

900 

60 

1 

A graoy a 

1 

19 

kf-ch 

bro  peK 

950 

49  hid 

135 

86 

2 

Do 

;i 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

700 

34  bid 

75 

25 

3 

Do 

5 

8 

do 

pekoe  No.  2 

800 

33  bid 

200 

24 

4 

Do 

7 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

80 

24 

200 

19 

5 

Y D 

8 

35 

cli 

bro  or  pek 

3325 

53  bid. 

loOn 

33  bid 

6 

Do 

10 

76 

do 

pei<oe 

6840 

39  bid 

320 

55  bid 

7 

P 

13 

14 

do 

sou 

ll2o 

31 

165 

30 

12 

L 

20 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

SO 

2L 

210 

25 

13 

Brae 

21 

20 

h f-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

47  bid. 

765 

26 

14 

A 

23 

1 

do 

bro  leu 

50 

24 

1100 

:d 

15 

A 

24 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

5'i 

19 

1500 

27 

16 

A 

25 

1 

ch 

80U 

106 

450 

25 

17 

A D 

2G 

7 

do 

720 

24 

1 

box 

coogou 

656 

25 

55 

18 

Do 

23 

3 

ch 

sou 

289 

23  bid* 

20  » 

JO 

19 

Do 

30 

7 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

631 

24 

11.50  i 

55 

20 

H W D 

32 

2 

hf-ch 

uu!  ssorted 

90 

29 

31-50 

37 

21 

Do 

3.3 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

22 

720 

31 

22 

Do 

31 

2 

do 

orpekdust 

UU 

24 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  Sale  .at  the  Chamber 


550 

44 

mentioned 

lots  of  Tea  (59,219  lb.),  which  sol 

3 ;l3 

9U0 

36 

under : — 

150 

80 

31 

28 

Lot.  M;  rk 

Bix  Pkgs. 

Description 

AVeight 

150- 

51 

No 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

100 

38 

7 

Hanirran 

2.50 

33 

Oya 

63  9 (b 

bro  pek 

950 

40 

180 

30 

S 

Do 

6-5  10  do 

pekoe 

9S0 

42 

3.5 

27 

9 

Do 

67  13  do 

pek  sou 

123.5 

37 

360 

50 

10 

Do 

69  1 do 

bro  tea 

110 

2>*' 

.3,50 

40 

11 

Do 

70  2 do 

dust 

300 

25 

300 

36 

12 

Couiar 

71  7 do 

bro  pek 

■700 

l5  bid- 

‘2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIS'! 


"Lot 

Mark 

Bo,-s; 

PkgS.  : 

Description 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

T3  Comar 

73 

8 chests 

pekoe 

800 

36 

14 

Jlo 

75 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

33 

1-5 

Do 

77 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

300 

26 

16 

Do 

78 

3 

hf-ch 

dust 

180 

24 

17 

F 

79 

39 

ch 

pek  sou 

3510 

28 

18 

F 

81 

12 

do 

fans 

1140 

24 

19 

Nahaketlia 

83 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

53 

20 

Do 

85 

17 

do 

pekoe 

16.50 

41 

21 

Do 

87 

7 

do 

sou 

610 

32 

22 

Tellisagalla  89 

10 

do 

1 1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek  Nos.  1 

and  2 

1055 

41  bid 

2.3 

Do 

101 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

434 

36 

24 

Do 

303 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

576 

33 

25 

Do 

105 

1 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

46 

21 

26 

Do 

106 

1 

ch 

dust 

130 

27 

27 

Anchor  (in 

estate 

mark) 

107 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1610 

52  bid 

28 

Do 

109 

39 

do 

pekoe 

3900 

38  bid 

29 

Do 

111 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

35  bid 

30 

Do 

113 

19 

hf-ch 

(lust 

1425 

25  bid 

.31 

Gowravilla  115 

24 

do 

or  pek 

1200 

59 

.32 

Do 

117 

30 

eh 

pekoe 

3000 

44 

33 

Do 

119 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

37 

.34 

Do 

121 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

loo 

29 

35 

Do 

122 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

50 

24 

.36 

D E 

123 

3 

do 

dust 

219 

29 

37 

Labugama  124 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

720 

55 

38 

Do 

126 

18 

do 

pekoe 

720 

45 

39 

Do 

128 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

280 

36 

40 

Do 

130 

10  box 

bro  or  pek 

too 

45  bid 

41 

Do 

131 

3 hf-ch 

pek  fans 

135 

34 

42 

Do 

132 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

75 

32 

43 

Mahnnilu 

133 

7 

ch 

pek  sou 

764 

39 

44 

Do 

135 

1 hf-ch 

d nst 

80 

25 

47 

Crudeu 

140 

30 

hf-ch 

ftowery  or  pek 

’500 

64 

48 

Do 

142 

30 

ch 

flowery  pek 

3C00 

48  bid 

49 

Do 

144 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

-36  bid 

.50 

Do 

146 

5 

do 

sou 

.500 

32 

51 

Do 

147 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

200 

27 

.52 

Do 

148 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

100 

27 

53 

Esperanza 

3 49 

2 

do 

bro  or  pek 

312 

50 

54 

Do 

160 

13 

do 

or  pek 

642 

64 

55 

Do 

152 

1 

do 

dust 

85 

22 

56 

PG  K 

1.53 

5 

do 

sou 

180 

30 

57 

Do 

1.54 

1 

ch 

dust 

341 

22 

58 

Brownlow 

155 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

63 

59 

Do 

157 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1445 

49 

60 

Do 

159 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1040 

39 

61 

Do 

161 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

25 

62 

B T 

162 

Co 

ch 

unassorted 

2400 

31 

63 

Albion 

164 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1615 

58 

61 

Do 

166 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1275 

45 

65 

Do 

168 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

960 

38 

66 

Do 

170 

3 

do 

dust 

390 

26 

Messrs.  Someeville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  27th  Aug.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  f 27, 080  lb.)  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot 

Mark. 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No, 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

WAV 

61 

3 

ch 

unassorted 

300 

,36 

32 

T N E 

62 

3 

hf-ch 

unassorted 

168 

34 

4 

Wewesse 

63 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

660 

56 

lA 

Do 

61 

14 

do 

pekoe 

770 

45 

Do 

65 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

93,5 

38 

6 

W 

66 

3 

do 

sou 

165 

32 

7 

W 

67 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

210 

.32 

8 

Crnrie 

68 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

672 

55 

9 

Do 

69 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

45 

10 

Do 

70 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

564 

36 

11 

11  X 

71 

2 

do 

pok  dust 

28U 

28 

I'Z 

Do 

72 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

26 

Id 

Do 

73 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

26 

14 

Do 

74 

1 

do 

dust 

IJO 

24 

15 

C T ivt 

75 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

170 

21 

16 

Kattnokelle 

76 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

345 

60 

17 

Do 

77 

6 

do 

pekoe 

630 

47 

18 

Do 

78 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

42 

19 

Koaeneath 

79 

20 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

.52 

20 

Do 

80 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

41 

«2l 

Do 

81 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

35 

22 

W K 

82 

23 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1158 

34 

K D 

83 

11 

do 

3 

v.h 

pekoe 

912 

32 

24 

Do 

84 

6 

do 

pekoe 

.586 

31 

25 

Do 

85 

5 

do 

1 

h f-ch 

red  leaf 

663 

21 

26 

Do 

86 

4 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

congou 

303 

26 

Lot 

Mark 

Box  Pkg. 

Description 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

27 

C K 

87 

3 

hf-ch 

1 

ch 

dust 

348 

23 

28 

w w 

88 

5 

do 

dust 

660 

19 

29 

XXX 

89 

2 

do 

sou 

186 

33 

30 

Do 

90 

10 

do 

bro  tea 

950 

24 

31 

Do 

91 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

100 

27 

32 

Do 

92 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

285 

23 

33 

Do 

93 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  dust 

75 

26 

34 

Do 

94 

5 

do 

dust 

350 

25 

35 

Diirana- 

61 

kelle 

95 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

36 

Do 

96 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

44 

37 

Do 

97 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1050 

34 

38 

Do 

93 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

27 

39 

Do 

99 

4 

do 

fans 

240 

29 

40 

Do 

100 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

55 

33 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  27th  Aug., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (68,519  lb.),  which  sold 
^ as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Descriptien. 

W eight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Halpantenne  8 

ch 

bro  pek 

ot'O 

47 

2 

Do 

10 

3 

do 

pekoe 

soo 

35 

3 

Do 

12 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

690 

34 

4 

Do 

14 

4 

do 

sou 

409 

31 

5 

Do 

16 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

IS 

6 

Do 

18 

1 

do 

uiias 

100 

29 

7 

St.  Cathe- 

rine 

20 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

540 

50 

8 

Do 

22 

4 

do 

pekoe 

369 

40 

9 

Do 

24 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

33 

10 

Chalmers 

26 

n 

do 

bro  pek 

779 

59 

U 

Do 

28 

35 

do 

pexoe 

2100 

46 

12 

Do 

30 

lu 

do 

ptk  sou 

6n0 

35 

13 

Do 

32 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

189 

30 

14 

Do 

34 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

75 

37 

15 

Radella 

36 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

54 

16 

Do 

38 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1360 

39 

17 

Do 

40 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1040 

36 

18 

Middleton 

42 

25  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

61 

19 

Do 

44 

00 

pekoe 

900 

46 

20 

HEP 

46 

8 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

480 

48 

21 

Do 

48 

4 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

220 

40 

22 

Do 

50 

4 

do 

do  2 

240 

37 

23 

Do 

52 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

34 

30 

St.  Heliers 

66 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

HuO 

46 

31 

1 0 

6-( 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1309 

35  ““ 

32 

Do 

70 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

33 

33 

Amblakande  72 

8 

do 

or  pek 

8«0 

46 

34 

Do 

74 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

bid 

35 

Do 

76 

3 

do 

p#»k  sou 

270 

31 

36 

Do 

78 

) 

do 

bro  mix 

lUO 

23 

37 

Do 

80 

3 

do 

or  pek 

330 

46 

38 

Do 

82 

8 

do 

pekoe 

720 

bid 

40 

Peru 

86 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

48 

41 

Do 

88 

8 

do 

pekoe 

809 

37 

42 

Do 

90 

1 

do 

son 

100 

26 

43 

K 

92 

7 

do 

pek  fans 

1030 

26 

44 

Malvern 

94 

4 hf-ch 

or  pek 

240 

6l 

45 

Do 

96 

4 

ch 

pekoe 

400 

46 

46 

1 0 

98 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

37 

47 

Do 

100 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

48 

Deaculla 

102 

11 

do 

or  pek 

660 

62 

49 

Do 

104 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

51 

50 

Do 

106 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

37 

51 

Do 

108 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

28 

52 

Do 

no 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

24 

53 

Drayton 

112 

30 

do 

or  pek 

1500 

56 

54 

Do 

114 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

37 

57 

AP 

120 

3 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

360 

ou 

58 

Do 

122 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

190 

27 

59 

Do 

124 

7 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

430 

21 

(The  Talgaswella 

Tea  Co.,  Limited.) 

60 

Talgas- 

wela 

126 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

45 

61 

Do 

128 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1104 

3i 

62  Pattiaf^ama 

130 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

58 

63 

Do 

1.32 

36 

do 

pekoe 

3420 

44 

64 

Do 

134 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

190 

30 

65 

Do 

13) 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

26 

66 

Farnham 

1.38 

oo 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

1000 

58 

67 

Do 

140 

2« 

do 

pekoe 

900 

46 

68 

Do 

142 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

40 

69 

Do 

144 

31 

do 

sou 

1.395 

34 

70 

Do 

146 

3 

do 

faiks 

180 

32 

71 

O 

148 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

83 

40 

72 

C 

ISO 

1 

do 

do' 

45 

34 

73 

C 

152 

1 

box 

do 

29 

36 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


liOt 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs.  Description 

Weight 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

C.  ' 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

76 

Pantiya 

158 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1105 

47  bid 

34 

B 

229 

1 

lif-ch 

dust 

82 

24 

77 

Do 

160 

13  do 

or  pek 

1053 

42 

35 

B 

230 

4 

do 

congou 

240 

.30 

•78 

Do 

162 

15  do 

pekoe 

1065 

38 

36 

B 

231 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

56 

25 

79 

Do 

164 

13  do 

pek  sou 

962 

34 

37 

B E R 

232 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

.540 

37 

SO 

166 

2 hf-ch 

sou 

66 

29 

38 

Do 

234 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

27 

81 

168 

1 do 

sou 

34 

28 

39 

Pate  Raiah 

236 

2 

do 

pekoe 

160 

36 

82 

170 

1 do 

dust 

80 

25 

40 

Do 

237 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

90 

44 

63 

Iddeaodde  172 

18  do 

bro  pek 

792 

47 

41 

Do 

238 

1 

do 

mixed 

90 

32 

84 

Do 

174 

10  do 

pekoe 

450 

35 

42 

0 

239 

2 hf-oh 

dust 

150 

26 

85 

Do 

176 

9 do 

pek  sou 

360 

33 

43 

Alnoor 

240 

7 

do 

pekoe 

280 

38 

80 

Do 

178 

1 ch 

sou 

71 

28 

44 

Do 

241 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

160 

47 

37 

Do 

180 

1 box 

dust 

29 

25 

45 

Do 

242 

1 

do 

congou 

40 

33 

(The  Yatiyantota 

Tea  Co.,  Limited.) 

46 

Do 

243 

1 

do 

fans 

50 

88  Polataeama  182 

.34  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

60 

47 

Do 

214 

2 

do 

bro  or  pek 

80 

53 

•39 

Do 

184 

58  do 

pekoe 

2900 

46 

43 

Gleocorse 

245 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

1800 

42 

Do 

186 

63  do 

pek  sou 

3150 

39 

49 

Do 

247 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1.320 

57 

91 

Abamalla 

188 

12  do 

bro  mix 

900 

31 

50 

Do 

249 

12 

do 

pek  80U 

1020 

36 

•92 

Do 

190 

5 do 

dust 

350 

24 

51 

jVIadool- 

•93R 

192 

5 ch 

bro  mix 

450 

19 

temie 

2-51 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

47 

H4K 

194 

5 do 

dust 

700 

24 

52 

Do 

2.53 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

37 

■95K 

196 

1 do 

SOU 

90 

23 

53 

Do 

255 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

665 

32 

54 

Ballagulla 

Do 

Do 

257 

18  hf-ch 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 

1080 

Messrs.  E. 
Chamber  of 

Renham  & Co.  put  up  for  sale 
Commerce  Sale-room  today,  3rd 

at  the 
Sept., 

55 

56 

259 

261 

12 

18 

h 

do 

1080 

1650 

46 

38 

the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (4,570  lb.)  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

PI 

,igs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 Wangioya 

24 

19 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1140 

58 

2 

Do 

25 

13 

ch 

or  pex 

1430 

50 

3 

Do 

26 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

45 

4 

Do 

27 

9 

do 

pek sou 

900 

36 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  3rd  Sept., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (12,425  Ib.J,  which  sold 
as  under  : — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 


.No 

No 

lb. 

c. 

5 

DEC 

41 

2 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

100 

25 

6 

Woodeud 

42 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

660 

43  bid 

7 

Do 

44 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1'235 

36 

8 

Do 

46 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

665 

33 

9 

Do 

48 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

115 

27 

10 

Do 

49 

1 

do 

dust 

135 

24 

11 

Nahalma 

50 

38 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

2090 

53 

12 

Do 

52 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

2400 

41 

13 

Do 

54 

19 

ht-ch 

pek  sou 

1045 

34 

14 

Do 

56 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

26 

15 

Brae 

57 

41 

do 

pekoe 

2050 

35  bid 

16 

Do 

59 

3 

ch 

bro  pek  fans 

140 

33 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  3rd  Sept.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (45,(332  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under; — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

No, 

No. 

1 

Alnoor 

171 

2 

hf-ch 

2 

Do 

172 

2 

do 

3 

Do 

173 

7 

do 

4 

Do 

175 

8 

do 

5 

Do 

177 

5 

do 

6 

Do 

179 

11 

do 

7 

F 

181 

21 

ch 

8 

F 

183 

13 

do 

9 

F 

185 

17 

do 

10 

Dunbar 

187 

14 

do 

11 

Do 

1H9 

11 

do 

12 

Mocha 

191 

24 

hf-ch 

1.3 

Do 

193 

15 

ch 

U 

Do 

195 

12 

do 

15 

Do 

197 

12 

do 

16 

Abbotsford 

199 

15 

do 

17 

Killaloo 

201 

53 

ch 

38 

Do 

203 

29 

do 

19 

Uittacy 

205 

14 

hf-ch 

20 

Do 

207 

26 

do 

21 

V P 

209 

8 

do 

22 

Do 

211 

7 

ch 

23 

Do 

213 

7 

do 

24 

Bowhill 

21.5 

15 

do 

.29 

B B 

221 

7 

• ch 

30 

Do 

223 

n 

do 

.31 

Do 

225 

13 

do 

32 

Do 

2127 

1 

do 

•13 

Do 

.228 

1 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

fau3 
pek  sou 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
or  pek 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
sou 

bro  pek 
sou 
uiias 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
sou 


Weight 
lb.  c. 
80 
100 
260 
320 

20(J 
410 
2205 
1235 
15.30 
1400 
990 
1320 
1.500 
1140 
1080 
142.5 
4210 
2320 
840 
1660 
464 
658 
644 
1500 
770 
446 
1234 
300 


Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  3rd 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (22,823  lb.), 
sold  as  under ; 


at  tie 
Sept., 
which 


205 


30 

32 

34 
42 
54 

44 

41 

35 
30 
58 
46 
68 
52 

42 

36 

63  bid 

30 
23 
60 

45 

48 
41 

36 

41  bid 

49 

37 
34 

31 

21 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

A S C 

2 hf-ch 

fans 

100 

33 

2 

Do 

2 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

26 

3 

Do 

3 

1 

do 

dust 

33 

26 

4 

Malgolla 

4 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

1375 

53 

5 

Do 

5 

U 

do 

pekoe 

5oU 

41 

6 

Do 

6 

59 

do 

pek  sou 

29.50 

36 

7 

Do 

7 

9 

do 

bro  tea 

495 

35 

8 

Salawe 

8 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

336 

59- 

9 

Do 

9 

8 

do 

pekoe 

416 

41 

10 

Do 

10 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

9o0 

37 

11 

Do 

n 

11 

do 

sou 

550 

34 

12 

Do 

12 

10 

do 

imas 

500 

35 

13 

Do 

13 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

26 

14 

Depedeiie 

u 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

54 

15 

Do 

15 

11 

do 

pekoe 

5-50 

40 

16 

Do 

16 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

8-50 

35 

17 

H D 

17 

14 

do 

bro  tea 

700 

.33 

18 

Do 

38 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

1.50 

25 

19 

Do 

19 

2 

do 

dust 

16J 

27 

20 

Hattan- 

wella 

20 

11 

do 

bro  or  pek 

550 

53 

21 

Do 

21 

28 

do 

pekoe 

UOO 

.39 

22 

Do 

22 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

30 

23 

Do 

23 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

24 

21 

Do 

24 

2 

do 

dust 

no 

24 

25 

Allakolla 

25 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

81.5 

54 

26 

Do 

26 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

1705 

40 

27 

Do 

27 

10 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

550 

.34 

28 

Do 

28 

do 

Lto  tea 

110 

.30 

29 

Do 

29 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

24 

30 

C A 

30 

5 

do 

Unas 

280 

41 

31 

Do 

31 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

168 

31 

32 

Do 

3-3 

‘J 

do 

dust 

120 

26 

33 

B V A 

33 

6 

ch 

pek  sou 

660 

32 

34 

D 

34 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

320 

24 

35 

1) 

35 

7 

do 

dust 

840 

27 

36 

D G A 

36 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  fans 

60 

36 

37 

Do 

37 

7 

do 

fun 

420 

3.3 

38 

Do 

38 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

165 

31 

39 

Do 

39 

2 

do 

dust 

1.50 

24 

40 

WK 

40 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

L56 

39 

41 

Do 

41 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

575 

35 

42 

Do 

42 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

SO 

29- 

43 

Do 

43 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

4-52 

24 

44 

Do 

44 

2 

do 

fans 

250 

■36 

45 

Do 

45 

2 

hf-ch 

pek  dust 

140 

25 

46 

H G A 

46 

2 

ell 

bro  mix 

232 

30 

47 

Do 

47 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

160 

25 

48 

Do 

48 

6 

ch 

sou 

510 

30 

49 

P 

49 

3 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

150 

56 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  3rd  Sept  , the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (41,161  lb.),  which  sold  us 
under  : — 

Lot  Mark  Rox  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 
No.  No.  lb.  c. 

1 Uoomera  19S  1 ch  dust  140  24 

2 Do  200  1 do  red  leaf  lUo  2’i 


4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Murk 

Box 

Pk»s. 

Description 

Wei 

ght. 

Mo 

Ko. 

lb. 

c. 

3 

Alton 

2i)-2 

14  bf-ch 

bro  tea 

630 

34 

4 

Do 

201 

7 

do 

bro  tea  No.  2 

315 

2-2 

b 

Nuvaheena 

‘2116 

ns 

do 

bro  pek 

1750 

65 

ti 

Do 

20S 

2u 

do 

pekoe 

900 

44 

7 

Do 

210 

50 

do 

pek  sou 

2250 

39 

8 

N A 

21-2 

2 

ilo 

pek  dust 

140 

29 

Ci 

Do 

214 

1 

do 

dust 

68 

26 

10 

Do 

216 

1 

oo 

congou 

72 

20 

11 

Doonevalo 

218 

do 

5 

hf-ob 

bro  pelc 

550 

48 

12 

Do 

220 

15 

cb 

pek  son 

1350 

.36 

1-1 

Do 

222 

‘ 1 

hf-ch 

bro  l#>a 

53 

29 

14 

Hope 

224 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

]2G 

20 

I-‘’ 

Kirrimettia 

22G 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

208 

30 

36 

S S S 

228 

i 

do 

pek  sou 

105 

30 

17 

Do 

230 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

170 

18 

18 

AVarwick 

232 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

82 

26 

1& 

A'  0 

234 

2 

oh 

bro  tea 

220 

24 

2.' 

Do 

23G 

3 

do 

dust 

336 

24 

21 

Bramley 

2.3S 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

200 

26 

22 

B Y 

240 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

130 

50 

23 

Do 

242 

1 

do 

pekoe 

55 

40 

24 

Do 

214 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

50 

36 

2.5 

H 

‘24  G 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

3,50 

.37 

2ti 

H 

248 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

50 

35 

27 

Kambodde 

250 

11 

do 

brn  pek 

605 

59 

28 

Do 

2-S2 

14 

do 

pekoe 

700 

43 

2li 

Do 

254 

3 

do 

sou 

150 

35 

30 

Do 

2-?6 

1 

do 

duat 

65 

26 

31 

CRD 

2, --8 

2 

do 

dust 

136 

25 

32 

Do 

2i)0 

3 

do 

red  lesf 

165 

24 

33 

D G 

‘262 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

700 

49 

34 

Do 

264 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

80 

42 

.35 

Do 

2G6 

5 

do 

jiekoe 

450 

40 

35 

Do 

268 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

34 

37 

Do 

270 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

80 

34 

38 

Do 

272 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

80 

26 

3-8 

KA’ 

274 

2 

do 

congou 

180 

31 

41 

Do 

276 

1 

do 

fans 

100 

32 

41 

Thornfield 

278 

20  hf-oh 

bro  pek 

1200 

65 

4-2 

Do 

280 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

46 

48 

Do 

282 

1 hf-ch 

pek  dust 

80 

27 

44 

Gaik  .-1(1  uwa 

284 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

750 

49 

45 

Do 

286 

18 

do 

pekoe 

900 

36 

46 

Do 

288 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

34 

47 

Monrovia 

290 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

48 

48 

Do 

292 

4 

cb 

1 hf-ch 

pekoe 

450 

38 

49 

Do 

294 

7 

ch 

3 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

850 

34 

Do 

296 

1 

do 

unas 

50  . 

31 

51 

Do 

298 

4 

cii 

3 lif-ch 

sou 

530 

31 

52 

Do 

300 

1 

ch 

2 hf-ch 

congou 

200 

23 

53 

Do 

302 

2 

do 

dust 

125 

24 

54 

Do 

304 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

85 

25 

55 

EK 

306 

1 

do 

2 

hf-ch 

unas 

200 

21 

56 

K 

308 

-7 

ch 

pek  fans 

560 

31 

57 

Thevdon 

310 

10 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1000 

58 

58 

Do 

,312 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

44 

59 

Do 

314 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1020 

.36 

60 

Do 

316 

4 

do 

sou 

340 

30 

61 

dunes 

318 

21 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1050 

49 

62 

Do 

320 

43 

do 

pekoe 

19.35 

39 

63 

AV  M 

322 

4 

do 

bro  or  pek 

420  . 

47 

64 

B'lndara- 

nolla 

324 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

51 

65 

Do 

326 

42 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

39  biO 

66 

Do 

328 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

34  bid 

67 

Do 

.330 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

26 

68 

Avisawella 

.332 

3 

ch 

dust 

4,50 

26 

69 

H S 

334 

7 

do 

dust 

9S0 

26 

70 

I)  G 

336 

;33  lif-ch 

pek  sou 

1650 

42 

71 

Queensland 

,3 

ch 

pek  fans 

225 

32 

72 

Ijonaocord 

340 

5 hf-ch 

fans 

250 

39 

73 

Do 

.342 

1 

do 

fans 

3-5 

38 

74 

Do 

344 

5 

do 

dust 

375 

25 

75 

Clova 

.348 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

440 

42 

75 

Do 

.348 

14 

do 

pekoe 

700 

,34 

7‘< 

Do 

350 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

32 

CLYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Conmernal  Correspondent.) 

Markii  aud  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincinfr  Lane  up  to  15th  Aiinnst : — 

Kx“Gnlcnnda” — Goweralcellie,  lb  IflSs;  4c  lb  102s  6d, 
Oc  lfi4s  6il;  2o  It  104s  Cd;  Ic  lb  <l5s;  Ic  128s. 

5'ix  ‘‘India” — Niabeddn,  Ic  109s;  3c  107a  6(1;  Oc  105a 
Ic  101s;  Ic  120s.  (NET),  ‘2t  109s. 


Ex  “Oroya” — Gowerakellie,  4c  107s  6d;  8c  104s  Gd;  2t 
127s  6d. 

Ex  “India” — Verelapatna,  2c  106s  6d;  3c  lb  104s  6d; 
lb  97s  64;  It  127s;  le  90s;  2 bags  100s  6d. 

Bx  “Clan  Mackenzie” — Craig,  Ic  109s;  5c  105s;  4c 
lb  105a;  2c  lb  102s;  Ic  12Gs;  Ic  lb  100s.  (DC),  lb  inOs 
64;  6c  105s;  2c  102»;  ItOSs  6d;  Ic  126s;  Ic  95s  6J;  lb  98s;. 
2 bags  91s  6d. 

Bx  “Oapella” — Uvakellie,  Ic  lOSs;  Iclt  103s  6d;  3o 
102s  64;  lb  96s  6d;  It  121s;  lb  94s  64;  1 bag  lOls. 

Ex  “Golconda” — ilahalJva,  2c  108s;  3c  It  107s;  5c 
103  64;  lb  9Ss  6d;  Ic  127s;  It  94s:  4 bagslOS.s  6 i. 

Ex ‘-India” — Mausagalla,  2c  108s Cd;  4c  105s  6d;  Ic  It 
99s  6d;  Ic  128s;  It  105s  6d;  1 bag  103s. 

Ex  “Ohusan” — OKO,  2e  102s. 

Ex  “Oroya” — Tillicoultry,  It  102s;  Ic  lOOs;  lb  99s;  lb 
119‘;  lb  96s;  lb  94s;  1 bag  91s.  Bt.  Leonards,  It  I03s;  7 c 
It  101s  6 I;  6c  101s;  Ic  119s;  Ic  97s  64;  2 bags  lOls. 

Ex  “Ohusan” — Waldemar,  lb  106s;  3c  It  104s;  It  125?;. 

1 bag  102  s. 

Ex  “Gulf  of  Martaban” — Delmar  (OBEC),  Ic  104s;. 
6c  102s  6d;  2c  lb  99s  6 1;  lb  It  105s. 

Bx  “Cbingwo” — Arnhall,  lb  Ic  102s;  le  98=;  lb  118s; 
Ic  96s;  1 bag  lOls.  Ampittiakande,  lb  105s;  2c  102s;  5c- 
95s;  lb  102s;  Ic  96a  6d;  1 bag  102=;  1 bag  101s;  1 bag  91s- 
Bx  “Oapella” — Moonarakanda,  Ic  104a;  Ic  It  103s  6d;. 
3o  102s;  lo  99s;  It  123s.  Dambatenne,  2c  It  106s  6d;  4o 
lb  104s;  5o  10,3s;  2c  lb  103s;  Ic  It  119s  6d. 

Ex“India” — Leangawelle,  2c  lb  10-s  6d;  9c  It  106s 
61;  2o  101s;  Ic  129s.  Hapntale,  3c  llOs;  12o  lb  107s  6d 
2c  It  101s  6d;  Ic  lb  130. 

Ex  ‘ Ohingwo” — Roehampton,  lb  103s;  3c  107s;  5c 
104s  6d;  2c  lb  105s;  It  98s;  Ic  lb  104s. 

Bx  “Oroya” — RWA,  2c  106s;  2c  lb  105s;  lb  99s;  2b’ 
llSs  6o;  lb  97s.  Goodwood,  lb  Ic  108s  6d:  3c  105.?;  lb 
ilSs;  2b  188s  6d;  lb  95?;  1 bag  94.  Ouvah  NG,  It  2c  106s; 
4c  104(-;  lb  97.?;  2b  118s  6d.  It  96s;  2 bags  103s;  1 91s  6d. 
Ouvah  GA,  lo  105s;  3o  It  103s  6d;  It  97s  6J;  2b  115s;  It 
95s  6d;  2 bags  92s  6d;  1 91s  Gd. 

Bx  “Astronomer” — Veralapatna,  lb  107s;  2c  lb  107s- 
6d;  3o  lb  104a;  It  99-;  lo  128s  66;  lc97s;  1 bag  104s. 

I5x  “City  ot  Oxford” — North  Matale,  It  97s;  lb  100s;. 
lb  92s. 

Ex  “City  of  Bombay” — Ouvah  GA,  Ic  It  107s  6d;  5c 
105s;  3c  lb  105s;  Ic  It  100s  6d;  lb  12Gs;  Ic  124s;  lo  97s- 
6d;  3 bags  1058;  1 92s  6d. 

Ex  “India” — Ouvah  JB,  2o  lb  108a;  5c  lOSs;  4c  lb  104s- 
6d;  Ic  It  101s;  lb  124s;  Ic  T2U;  Ic  lb  98s  6d;  4 bags  105s. 

Ex  “Clan  Mackenzie” — Rajawelle,  9 bags  95s  6d;  1 
bag  88s;  1 75s. 


CEYLON 

CINCHONA 

SALES  IN 

LONDON 

(From  Wilson,  SmifJiett  (£  Co.’s  Circular.) 

Mincing  Lane  August  1.5th,  1890. 

Mark 

Natural 

Stem 

Renewed 

Root 

DC  in  diamond  2|d  to  4M 

4|d 

Poonagalla 

2td 

3d 

.3d 

Agrakande 

Hanipha 

.3d 

4d 

Blackwood 

34d 

65  d 

Forest  Hill 

4d 

Eton 

2d  to  2Ad 

4|d 

4d 

Thornfield 

4d  to  4jd 

S in  diamond 

2d  to  2#d 

3.ld 

4d  to  4jdl 

Ellawatte 

2d  to  2Jd 

4jd 

2id 

Stella 

.3id 

Mahakand 

.3M 

5id 

Kahagall 

2Jd 

Officinalis, 

Forest  Hill 

3d 

7d 

Meri?ketiya, 

hybrid  3-id  to  4d 

6id 

Glasgow, 

do  3d 

4^d 

CEYLON  CACAO  SALES  IN  LONDON. 
(F'lom  Oar  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  August  15th,  1690. 
Bx  “Peshawur” — Victoria,  15  bags  91s;  1 40s.  Elm- 
shurst,  1 bag  67s. 

Ex  “Austral” — Udapolla,  15  bags  87s. 

Ex  “Clan Mackenzie” — (OW&C),  1 bagSs. 


“ CEVI.O>  OBSERVER  ” I’RESS,  COLOMBO, 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOxM  SALES. 


'N'n  90  "I  COLOM  0,  September  27,  1890.  < cents  eacl;  3 copies 

X'lw-  i 30  centsj  C copies  3 ruijee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Mr.  E.  Beniiam  piut  up  for  sale  at  the  Ohamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  lOlh  Sept.,  the  un- 


dermentioued  lots 

of  Tea 

(11,000  lb.), 

which  sold 

as 

under  : — 

Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 

No.  No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 Waiigieoja  28 

15  hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

900 

63 

2 Do  29 

17  oh 

or  pek 

1870 

62 

3 Do  30 

19  do 

pekoe 

1900 

45 

4 Do  31 

14  do 

pek  sou 

1400 

38 

5 Halloowella  32 

13  do 

1 hf-ch 

or  pek 

1090 

67 

G Do  yy 

28  ch 

pekoe 

2240 

48 

7 Do  34 

20  do 

pek  sou 

ICOJ 

39 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber 

of 

Commerce  Sale-room  today,  lOtb  Sept.,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (54, .537  lb.),  which  sold  as 


nder : — 


Lot 

Blark 

Box 

Pkgs, 

Description 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

ib. 

c. 

1 

L 

263 

6 1 

Ijf-ch 

sou 

240 

37 

2 

L 

265 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

90 

34 

3 

L 

266 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

80 

32 

4 

L 

267 

2 

do 

unas 

80 

26 

5 

L 

268 

1 

do 

pek  Just 

70 

31 

6 

L 

2i'9 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

8) 

26 

7 

G K W 

270 

1 

ch 

bio  tea 

90 

35 

S 

Do 

271 

1 

do 

dust 

SO 

22 

9 

Do 

272 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

19 

10 

Anchor  (in 

estate  mark ) 

273 

23  ] 

lif-ch 

bro  pek 

1263 

55 

11 

Do 

275 

39 

ch 

pekoe 

3900 

46 

19 

Do 

277 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3700 

46 

13 

Do 

279 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

S8 

14 

Do 

281 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

2000 

38 

15 

Do 

2=3 

13 

do 

bromix 

1625 

33 

16 

Do 

285 

19 

hf-ch 

dust 

1425 

26 

17 

Eilandhu 

286 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

53 

18 

Do 

288 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1650 

42 

19 

Do 

290 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

750 

37 

20 

Do 

11 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

150 

24 

21 

Galkande- 

walte 

12 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

64 

22 

Do 

14 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

47 

23 

Great  Valley  16 

23 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

61 

21 

Do 

18 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1330 

44 

25 

Do 

20 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1930 

37 

26 

Logan 

22 

18 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

54 

27 

Do 

24 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1035 

4i 

28 

Do 

26 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

1485 

40 

29 

Do 

28 

12 

do 

sou 

540 

36 

30 

Do 

30 

5 

do 

dust 

300 

26 

31 

Do 

31 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

26 

32 

AUiady 

32 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

650 

45 

33 

Do 

34 

3 

do 

pekoe 

330 

35 

34 

Do  . 

36 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

34 

35 

Do 

38 

7 

do 

sou 

770  1 

OQ 

36 

Do 

40 

11 

do 

sou 

1210  ( 

Ot> 

42 

W K 

55 

2 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

80 

2.3 

43 

H J R 

56 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

760 

52 

44 

Do 

58 

10 

do 

pekoe 

800 

4» 

46 

Do 

62 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

80 

24 

47 

Mad  deg  e- 

dera 

44 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

50 

48 

Do 

46 

15 

do 

pekoe 

675 

40 

49 

Do 

48 

1 

do 

sou 

30 

34 

50 

Do 

49 

1 

do 

dust 

74 

25 

54 

Gonavy 

69 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

75 

55 

Do 

71 

4 

do 

pekoe 

360 

60 

56 

Do 

73 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

43 

57 

Do 

74 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

75 

32 

58 

Kadieuleim  75 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1620 

56 

69 

Do 

77 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

43 

60 

Do 

79 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

960 

37 

61 

Do 

81 

1 

do 

dust 

125 

26 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  10th  Sept., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (24,530  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under;  — 


Lot 

1 Mack. 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

AVeight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

Glanrhos 

14 

4 

ch 

bro  pelc 

.380 

4S 

2 

Ho 

16 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

37 

3 

Do 

18 

1 

do 

fans 

no 

26 

4 

Do 

19 

2 

do 

CODgOU 

160 

33 

5 

Nab  alma 

20 

19 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1140 

62 

0 

Do 

22 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

2090 

40 

7 

Eelugas 

24 

24 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

55 

8 

Do 

26 

2 

ch 

pekoe 

210 

44 

9 

Do 

27 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

2300 

36 

10 

Torrington  29 

13 

Iif-ch 

bro  or  pek 

760 

66 

11 

Do 

31 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

noo 

51 

12 

Do 

33 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

45 

13 

Do 

35 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1.530 

39 

14 

Do 

37 

3 

hf-ch 

dust 

210 

26 

1 5 

Vahaella 

38 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

'650 

51  bid 

16 

Do 

40 

15 

do 

pekoe 

675 

41 

17 

Do 

42 

1 

do 

fans 

60 

30 

18 

Do 

43 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

24 

19 

Pambagama  44 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

1380 

43 

20 

Do 

46 

40 

ch 

pekoe 

4000 

38 

21 

Do 

48 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

33  bid 

Messrs.  Somehville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  ofCommerce  Sale-room  today,  10th  Sept., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (28,979  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  ; — 


Lot 

1 Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

AVeighii 

No 

No, 

lb. 

C. 

1 

Burnside 

50 

12  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

720 

49  bid 

2 

Do 

51 

19 

do 

pekoe 

950 

41 

3 

Do 

52 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

35 

4 

Wewease 

63 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

605 

56 

5 

Do 

54 

12 

do 

pekoe 

660 

44 

6 

Do 

55 

13 

do 

pek  so  u 

715 

39 

7 

Do 

56 

3 

do 

sou 

165 

35 

8 

Do 

57 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

140 

33 

9 

Do 

58 

1 

do 

(lust 

90 

23 

11 

M K 

60 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

50 

12 

Do 

61 

5 

do 

pekoe 

425 

35  bid 

13 

Do 

62 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

255 

32 

14 

Aadneven 

63 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

5U0 

61 

15 

Do 

64 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

39  bid 

16 

KM  0 K 

65 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

90 

36 

17 

Do 

66 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

20 

18 

St.  Andrew’s  87 

9 hf  ch 

or  pek 

594 

63  bid 

19 

Do 

68 

45  box 

or  pek 

900 

54  bid 

20 

Do 

69 

8 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

512 

47 

21 

Do 

70 

28 

do 

pekoe 

1792 

43  bid 

27 

Depedene 

76 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

58 

31 

E 

80 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

36 

32 

E 

81 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

26 

33 

E 

82 

2 

do 

unas 

200 

35  bid 

34 

K K 

83 

2 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

250 

27 

35 

Do 

84 

1 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

150 

21 

36 

Do 

§5 

2 

do 

dust 

120 

23 

37 

Chertsey 

86 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

150 

54 

38 

Do 

87 

3 

do 

pekoe 

135 

40  bid 

39 

Do 

88 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

37 

40 

Do 

89 

6 

do 

congou 

240 

33 

41 

Do 

90 

11 

do 

bro  mix 

550 

29 

42 

Do 

91 

3 

do 

dust 

195 

26 

43 

Forest  Hill 

92 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

63 

44 

Do 

93 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

4l 

45 

Do 

94 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

35 

46 

S B R 

95 

16 

do 

or  pek 

1440 

43  bid 

47 

Do 

96 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1280 

36 

48 

Do 

97 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

2900 

33 

49 

Do 

98 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

25 

50 

Stockholm 

99 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

60 

51 

Do 

100 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1980 

42  bid 

52 

Do 

1 

1 

do 

funs 

110 

30  bid 

‘I 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIS' 


Messrs.  Foebes  & AValkee  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  10th  Sept., 
the  undermentioued  lots  of  Tea  (67,436  lb.),  which 
sold  asunder: — 

Lot  Mark  Bos  Pigs,  Description.  AVeight. 

No.  No.  lb.  c. 


1 

ED  K E 

352 

6 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

301 

30 

2 

L H 

354 

4 

ch 

bro  pek  sotI 

480 

24 

S 

Eecherton 

356 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

51 

4 

Do 

358 

13 

do 

pekoe 

12-35 

39 

5 

Do 

300 

2 

do 

sou 

200 

34 

6 

Caledonia 

362 

7 

do 

or  pek 

700 

49 

7 

Do 

354 

7 

ch 

pek  sou 

700 

39 

8 

Do 

306 

1 li£-ch 

bro  tea 

55 

29 

y 

Haraugalla 

308 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

bid 

10 

Do 

370 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1235 

bid 

11 

Do 

372 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

510 

35 

12 

Glenorchy 

374 

17  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

850 

70 

13 

Do 

370 

21 

do 

Xiekoe 

1155 

54 

14 

Do 

378 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

60 

15 

G M B 

380 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

58 

16 

Do 

382 

12 

do 

pekoe 

720 

44 

17 

Do 

384 

2 

do 

bro  uiijc 

120 

34 

18 

Do 

386 

1 

eh 

dust 

100 

25 

19 

Do 

338 

3 h£-oli 

congou 

180 

37 

20 

St.  Leon- 

ard’s 

390 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

32 

21 

Do 

392 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

23 

22 

Pansalalen- 

na 

394 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1365 

59 

23 

Do 

396 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

46 

24 

Do 

398 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1045 

40 

25 

Yataderia 

400 

18 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1800 

45 

26 

Do 

402 

32 

do 

pekoe 

2912 

37 

27 

Do 

404 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1008 

33 

28 

Do 

403 

3 

do 

pek  fan 

,300 

27 

29 

AndaugoddeloS 

0 

do 

dust 

780 

25 

30 

Porioiore 

410 

40 

do 

bro  pek 

4400 

01 

31 

Do 

412 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

41 

32 

Meddetenneill 

5 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

250 

53 

33 

Do 

410 

12 

do 

pekoe 

6o0 

43 

34 

Do 

418 

5 

cli 

pek  sou 

500 

37 

35 

Do 

420 

1 

do 

dust 

145 

24 

36 

R 

422 

5 

do 

dust 

700 

22 

37 

R 

424 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

180 

22 

33 

Duckwari 

420 

4 

do 

unas 

400 

25 

39 

Do 

428 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

25 

40 

Do 

430 

3 

do 

faus 

315 

28 

41 

Do 

432 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

294 

31 

42 

Ai;?burth 

438 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

HOO 

36  bid 

43 

F F 

440 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

200 

23 

44 

Do 

442 

2 

do 

dust 

261 

26 

45 

K 

450 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

200 

41 

46 

I a 

452 

10 

ch 

bro  tea 

900 

3.3 

47 

Marlborough 

454 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

68 

48 

Do 

4.50 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

44 

49 

Do 

458 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

2'.0 

37 

50 

Mayfair 

400 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

58 

51 

Do 

462 

11 

do 

pekoe 

IlOO 

45 

52 

Do 

464 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

38 

53 

Do 

465 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

24 

54 

Do 

408 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

32 

55 

StrathelUe 

470 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

30 

56 

D W 

472 

1 

do 

pekoe 

109 

32 

57 

Craighead 

474 

38  hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1900 

19 

58 

Do 

476 

25 

ch 

pekoe 

2250 

44 

59 

Do 

478 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

2465 

33 

60 

Do 

430 

7 

do 

sou 

595 

34 

61 

Palmerston 

482 

5 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

275 

68 

62 

Do 

4S4 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

600 

47 

63 

Do 

480 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

40 

04 

H 

488 

9 

lif-ch 

pek  dust 

033 

23 

6)=. 

P B 

490 

15 

do 

or  pek 

744 

50  bid 

Amblakande  492 

5 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

.550 

48 

67 

Do 

494 

8 

do 

pekoe 

720 

40 

08 

Do 

496 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

34 

*’9 

Do 

493 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

110 

18 

70 

W F 

500 

19  box 

bro  pek 

95 

43 

7l 

Midlolhlan 

502 

10  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

500 

54  bid 

72 

Do 

.504 

fi 

ch 

pekoe 

600 

41  bid 

73 

Do 

506 

1 

hf-ch 

congou 

45 

32 

74 

Do 

508 

1 

do 

red  Je<if 

65 

2‘i 

75 

Do 

.510 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

25 

76 

H 

.512 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

24 

77 

u 

.514 

1 

do 

bro  lea 

80 

25 

78 

Hatooloya 

510 

b 

ch 

red  leaf 

150 

21 

79 

iJt'ljiowilta 

518 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1575 

46 

80 

Do 

520 

•13 

do 

pekoe 

4085 

41 

81 

Do 

522 

12 

do 

pek sou 

1)40 

35 

82 

Do 

.5 '.74 

2 

do 

dURt 

200 

24 

83 

Do 

.5'.0 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

95 

23 

Hi 

AthorfieM 

C28 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

80 

2>5 

85 

Do 

.530 

4 

do 

b’-o  tea 

200 

33 

86 

Do 

5 12 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

35 

Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

AVei 

ght. 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

(The Ceylon  Tea  Plantation  Co.,  Limited.) 

87 

Mariawatte  534 

20 

ch 

or  pek 

1900 

58 

88 

Do 

535 

31 

do 

pekoe 

2790 

45 

89 

Do 

538 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

2310 

38 

30 

P TL  M 

540 

2 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

80 

46 

91 

Do 

542 

2 

do 

pekoe 

80 

37 

92 

Do 

544 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

120 

35 

93 

Do 

546 

1 

do 

congou 

40 

33 

94 

X [in  estate 

mark) 

548 

2 

do 

pekoe 

90 

30 

Messrs.  A. 

H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  uo  tor  sale  at  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale 

-room  today  17th  Sept.,  the 

undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (27,657  lb.),  which  sold  &s 

under : — 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Brae 

50 

10  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

56  bid 

2 

Do 

52 

7 

do 

pekoe 

350 

45 

3 

Do 

54 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

,37  bid 

4 

Do 

56 

2 

do 

SOU 

100 

32 

5 

Do 

57 

2 

do 

congou 

90 

27 

6 

Harrow 

60 

8 

do 

bro  peK 

480 

55 

7 

Do 

62 

9 

do 

pekoe 

478 

44 

8 

Do 

64 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

159 

40 

9 

Do 

65 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

77 

27 

10 

A K A C 

66 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

04 

11 

Do 

68 

42 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

48 

12 

Do 

70 

9 

do 

sou 

450 

42 

13 

Do 

72 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

26 

14 

Do 

73 

1 

do 

fans 

60 

29 

15 

Horagoda 

74 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

54 

16 

Do 

76 

8 

do 

pekoe  Ivo.  1 

360 

42 

17 

Do 

78 

6 

do 

pekoe  No.  2 

270 

39 

18 

Do 

80 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

315 

36 

19 

Do 

82 

2 

do 

dust 

108 

26 

20 

H 

83 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

00 

23 

21 

X Y Z 

81 

25 

ch 

bro  mix 

27.50 

39 

22 

P P 

86  . 

5 

do 

dust 

650 

23  bid 

23 

Pambagama  87 

13 

-f-ch 

bro  pek 

780 

47 

24 

Do 

89 

25 

ch 

pekoe 

25  UO 

38 

25 

Do 

91 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

950 

33 

26 

Do 

93 

2 hf-ch 

duu 

140 

25 

27 

Nabalma 

91 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

55  bid 

28 

Do 

96 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1900 

43 

29 

AGO 

93 

7 hf-ch 

dust 

490 

26 

36 

A 

10 

27 

ch 

pekoe 

2700 

46 

Mr.  B.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  17th  Sept.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (55,131  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under; — 


Lob  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

Ne. 

ib. 

0, 

1 

Eila 

82 

2 

ch 

pek  dust 

2.50 

28 

2 

Do 

83 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

37 

3 

Do 

85 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

41 

4 

Do 

87 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

14C0 

47 

5 

Deeside 

89 

33 

hf-di 

bro  pek 

1815 

70 

6 

Do 

101 

29 

ch 

pekoe 

2900 

51 

7 

Do 

103 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

38 

8 

Do 

104 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

23 

9 

Duneside 

105 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1567 

38 

bid 

10 

Do 

107 

13 

ch 

or  pek 

1053 

43 

bid 

11 

Do 

109 

10 

hf-ch 

jjekoe 

450 

37 

bid 

12 

Do 

111 

38 

ch 

pek  sou 

3785 

28 

bid 

13 

Do 

113 

13 

no 

bro  pek  sou 

3275 

45 

14 

Kauaugama  115 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1260 

45 

15 

Do 

117 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1110 

42 

16 

Do 

119 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

36 

17 

F 

121 

12 

do 

fans 

lUO 

28 

18 

H J B, 

123 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

935 

38 

19 

Little  Val- 

ley 

125 

7 

bf-ch 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

S60 

53 

20 

Do 

127 

17 

hf-ch 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

47 

21 

Maria 

1-29 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

14.30 

58 

22 

Killuloo 

131 

12 

do 

sou 

960 

30 

23 

Feriulale 

133 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

67 

24 

Do 

135 

16 

do 

pekoe 

16J0 

53 

25 

Abbotsford 

137 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1805 

70 

26 

Do 

139 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2320 

53 

27 

Do 

141 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1520 

44 

28 

Tientsin 

143 

11 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

660 

70 

29 

Do 

145 

16 

cU 

pekoe 

1360 

62 

30 

Aura  ouvah  147 

53 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2968 

55 

hid 

31 

Do 

149 

26 

do 

■pekoe 

1300 

47 

32 

Do 

151 

3 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

258 

23 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 
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Lot 

No. 

!Ma.rk 

Box 

No. 

Pk 

5^'S. 

Description 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

.33 

Aluoor 

152 

2 

ilf-cli  bro  or  pek 

80 

51 

34 

Do 

153 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

160 

47 

35 

Do 

154 

5 

do 

pekoe 

200 

42 

36 

Do 

155 

1 

do 

unas 

.31 

39 

37 

Do 

156 

1 

do 

fans 

50 

28 

38 

Do 

157 

1 

do 

congou 

40 

28 

44 

Albion 

166 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

1900 

65 

45 

Do 

168 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1785 

49 

46 

Do 

170 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1615 

44 

47 

Do 

172 

4 

do 

dust 

328 

27 

48 

Googalla 

173 

20  hf-eh  bro  pek 

1000 

48 

49 

Do 

175 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

39 

Messrs.  .Somerville 

& 

Co.  put  up 

for  sale 

at 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  17th  Sept., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (25,038  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under:  — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

AVeight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Healherton  2 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

85 

23 

2 

Do 

3 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

45 

28 

3 

W Y 

4 

2 

ch 

un-  s 

20U 

37 

4 

M 

5 

2 

do 

2 hf-eh 

pekoe 

300 

29 

.5 

R T 

6 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

300 

33 

G 

Do 

7 

6 

do 

dust 

720 

20 

,7 

P M 

8 

2 

do 

fans 

300 

26 

8 

Do 

9 

1 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

144 

24 

9 

Ossington 

10 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

45 

10 

Do 

11 

5 

do 

pekee 

250 

39 

11 

Do 

12 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

187 

37 

12 

Do 

13 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

72 

28 

13 

Do 

14 

1 

do 

dust 

81 

25 

14 

Hardenhuish 

and  Lammer- 

moor 

15 

5 

ch 

dust 

400 

23 

15 

P 

16 

2 hf-eli 

bro  pek 

90 

66 

16 

P 

17 

3 

do 

pekoe 

131 

43 

17 

P 

18 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

726 

39 

18 

P 

19 

2 

do 

unas 

81 

42 

19 

P 

20 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

34 

35 

20 

P 

21 

2 

do 

dust 

127 

36 

21 

Harmony 

22 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

650 

64 

22 

Do 

23 

21 

ch 

pekoe 

1890 

42 

23 

Do 

24 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

36 

24 

Do 

25 

2 

hf-ch 

pek  fans 

140 

29 

25 

Do 

26 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

90 

28 

2G 

Caskiebeu 

27 

18 

do 

flowery  pek 

990  1 

27 

Do 

28 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1900 

withd'n, 

28 

Do 

29 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

225) 

33 

Ederapolla 

34 

42 

hf-oh 

bro  pek 

2310 

59 

34 

Do 

.35 

46 

do 

pekoe 

2-300 

48 

35 

Do 

36 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

41 

3G 

Do 

37 

1 

do 

sou 

60 

3 f 

37 

Do 

38 

2 

do 

or  pek 

110 

45 

38 

Do 

39 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

45 

:>9 

Do 

40 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

28 

40 

P S 

41 

1 

cli 

pekoe 

100 

35 

41 

Mousa 

42 

3 

do 

unas 

300 

37 

42 

Do 

43 

1 

hf-ch 

unas 

50 

37 

43 

Do 

44 

2 

ch 

dust 

2.0 

25 

44 

Do 

45 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

31 

45 

C C 

46 

2 

do 

pekoe 

180 

40 

46 

Do 

47 

2 

do 

unas 

192 

34 

47 

S 

48 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

832 

28 

48 

N 

49 

1 

do 

fans 

140 

31 

49 

Salawe 

50 

7 

lif-ch 

bro  pek 

378 

69 

50 

Do 

51 

8 

do 

pekoe 

416 

47 

51 

Do 

52 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

41 

•52 

KuniwiUe 

53 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

318 

67 

53 

Do 

54 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

43 

54 

Do 

55 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

4.50 

42 

65 

Do 

5G 

4 

do 

unas 

224 

39 

.56 

Do 

57 

1 

do 

dust 

79 

28 

67 

Do 

58 

1 

do 

cougou 

46 

31 

Messrs.  Forues  & AValker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  17th  Sept.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (47,926  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under  ; — 


Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

AVeight 

lb. 

c. 

1 

L B K 

550 

5 

ch 

red  leaf 

500 

28 

2 

K M 

.552 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

SO 

36 

Do 

.551 

1 

do 

pek  mix 

85 

23 

4 

Glengariffe  .556 

8 

hf-ch  bro  tea 

448 

44 

5 

bo 

5.58 

2 

do 

(lust 

164 

24 

6 

1)0 

560 

I 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

60 

23 

7 

Kirimatlia  o82 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

208 

34 

8 

Do 

504 

1 

do 

dust 

99 

28 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkg.Descriptioii 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

9 

S S S 

566 

1 

Ch 

red  leaf 

110 

35 

10 

Warwick 

568 

1 

do 

dust 

82 

24 

11 

Ingiriya 

570 

G 

do 

pekoe 

630 

43 

12 

M U 

572 

8 

do 

dust. 

960 

37 

13 

Do 

574 

1 

do 

unas 

116 

37 

14 

Hope 

576 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

2.52 

24 

15 

Bowlaua 

578 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

650 

57 

16 

Do 

580 

10 

do 

pekoe 

950 

43 

17 

Do 

682 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

41. 

18 

Freds  Buhe 

584 

25  hf-ch 

brO'pek 

1250 

62 

19 

Do 

585 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

1980 

46 

21 

Do 

588 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1980 

41 

21 

W A 

590 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

53 

22 

Do 

•592 

3 

ch 

pekoe 

270 

41 

23 

Do 

.594 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

38 

24 

Do 

696 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

■600 

38 

25 

Do 

598 

1 

do 

du.st 

150 

26 

26 

Do 

600 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

53 

34 

27 

A Z 

2 

1 

ch 

bro  pek  sou 

97 

3.3 

28 

Atfabage 

4 

18  hf-cli 

bro  pek 

9C0 

63 

29 

Do 

6 

31 

oh 

pekoe 

2790 

41 

30 

Do 

8 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

.540 

37 

31 

Do 

10 

3 

hf-ch 

pek  fans 

210 

.31 

32 

Do 

12 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

135 

■30 

33 

Kirrimettia 

L M 

14 

9 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

450 

.56 

34 

Do 

16 

38 

do 

pekoe 

19(0 

42 

35 

Do 

13 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

225 

23 

35 

Do 

20 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

240 

29 

37 

C F 

22 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1440 

63  bi'i 

38 

Do 

24 

32 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

JG'IO 

52 

39 

Do 

26 

2t 

do 

pek  sou 

1201 

40 

40 

Do 

28 

2 

do 

dust 

190 

27 

11 

Do 

30 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

60 

28 

42 

Do 

32 

1 box 

unas 

20 

35 

43 

Goomera 

34 

35 

cii 

bro  pek 

3955 

51  bW. 

44 

Do 

.36 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2828 

42  bill 

45 

Do 

38 

24 

do 

pf*k  sou 

2424 

£G  bid 

46 

Tillvrie 

40 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

665 

42 

47 

K 

42 

2 box 

bro  pek 

30 

35 

48 

K 

44 

3 hf-ch 

pekoe 

135 

35 

49 

K 

40 

2 

ch 

1 box 

pek  sou 

190 

13 

50 

K 

48 

6 

ch 

congou 

540 

33 

51 

K 

50 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

350 

27 

52 

K 

52 

1 

hf-ch 

1 box 

pek  fans 

75 

29 

.54 

Hethersett 

56 

10 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1150 

74 

55 

Do 

58 

8 

do 

pekoe 

800 

60 

56 

Do 

60 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

SIO 

50 

57 

Penrhos 

62 

12 

lif-ch 

bro  pek 

720 

72 

58 

Do 

64 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1020 

52 

59 

Do 

6G 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

715 

42 

60 

Do 

68 

2 

do 

pek  fan 

140 

34 

61 

Bandara- 

polla 

70 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

1450 

52 

62 

Do 

72 

46 

do 

pekoe 

2300 

41 

63 

Do 

74 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

36 

64 

Midlothian 

70 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

60 

65 

Do 

78 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

660 

43 

cp:ylon  coffee  sales  in  London. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Marks  and  prices  of  CBYLOlSr  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  22nd  August ; — 

Bs  “Astre  nomer” — TSTiabedda,  lb  lOSs;  2o  lb  107s;  6c 
10-5s;  Ic  lb  102<;  Ic  126s;  Ic  It  100s;  2 bags  104s. 
Dambateuue,  Ic  It  105s  6d;  3c  104s  6J;  6c  102s  6J;  Ic  lb 
lOOs  6d;  Ic  127s  Gd. 

Ex  “Matiora” — Amanadowa  (SICCOo.),  It  IOC:;  2o 
lb  lots  6d;  lb  12.5s.  Mahadowu,  Ic  107s;  3c  lb  105s  Gd; 
Ic  100s  6.1;  lb  121s.  Leangawelle,  Ic  108s;  Ic  It  106,<; 
It  100s  Gd;  lb  125=,  Kahngalli,  Ic  lb  109=;  5c  107s;  2c 
It  106s  6.i;  3c  lb  I02s  0';  Ic  128s  Gd;  2b  105-;  9c  It 
104s  6 I;  14e  lb  103s;  Ic  2t  119a, 

Ex  “City  of  Oxford” — Broughton,  lb  108=;  2c  103<; 
lb  99s;  lb  123s,  Ouvah  GA,  4c  106s  Gd,  lie  104s  Gd; 
2c  It  100s;  Ic  122<.  Gonamotava,  Ic  2b  Ills;  5c  107=; 
9c  It  lb  103s  Gd;  9c  103s  Gd;  2c  127s  61.  Berragalla,  Ic 
lb  109s;  4c  107s  6d;  Ic  lOle;  It  127s, 

E.x  “Manora” — Craig,  Ic  lOGs;  8c  105s  6d;  4c  lOIs  Gd; 
Ic  127s;  2o  98s  Gd:  8c  105=;  3o  lOls  61;  It  126s;  Ic 
lb  9Ss. 

Es  “Golcoiida” — Mahauva,  2 bags  103s  6 i. 


4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  OOFEEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  29th  August;  — 

Ex  “Orizaba” — Gonakelle,  lb  110s;  4o  lb  109s  6J; 
6c  iC'Gs;  ic  lb  103s;  Ic  133s;  2o  98s;  It  82s;  2 bags  106-; 
1 bag  90s.  Niob?dda,  lb  112s;  2c  It  110s  6d;  8c  lb 
iC6s  (id;  2c  lb  102s  6J;  2t  132s;  2c  99a  6d;  Ic  lb  98s  Gd; 
lb  9Ps:  lb  101s;  1 bag  107s;  1 ICGs;  1 103s;  1 98s. 
PDM,  lb  98s  6d;  lb  9ls;  1 bag  85--. 

Ex  “Manora” — Kahagnlla,  2 bags  102s. 

E.x  “City  of  Bombay” — Delmar  (OBEC),  lb  105s;  2c 
1033  6(1;  lo  It  100s  6d;  lb  lOGs;  lb  92s. 

E.x  “Orizaba” — Ouvah  JB,  3c  107s  6d;  12c  It  104s  6J; 
o 101s  6;i;  It  127s;  Ic  lb  123s;  2o  98s;  5 bags  lOSs  ; 1 
23s  6d.  Oupah  GA,  Ic  lb  108s;  5c  105s  Gd;  Ic  lb  105s; 
9c  It  102s;  lb  127s;  lo  123s;  Ic  97s  Gd;  3 bags  105s  6d  ; 
1 bag  93s  Gd. 

Ex  “Manora” — Conevgar,  lb  105s  6d;  Ic  It  104s;  Ic 
It  103s  Gd;  lb  117s.  Stafford,  lb  L05s  Gd;  2o  lb  105s; 
le  It  103s  Gd;  lb  126s;  4 bags  96s  Gd, 

Ex  “GoorUha” — Needsvood,  3c  108s;  Ic  It  106s  6d;  Ic 
104s;  lb  128s;  3c  103s;  It  96a;  lb  104s.  Tulloes,  lb 
106s  Gd;  2c  lb  105s  Gd;  Ic  It  104s;  lb  128s;  3 bags 
90s  Gd. 

Ex  “India”— Haldnmmulla,  1 bag  95s  Gd. 

Ex  “Golconda”— Blackwood,  1 bag  95s  Gd. 


Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane,  up  to  5th  Sept. : — 

Ex  “Parramatta” — Kumaradola,  3b  100s;  lb  969;  lb 
103s;  lb  94s. 

Ex  “New  Guinea” — St.  Leonards,  3c  104s  Gd;  6c  102s 
Gd;  lb  lOSs;  lb  94s;2bags  101s  Gd;  1 99s;  1 95s. 

Ex  “Peshawur” — St.  Leonards  5c  lC5s. 

Ex  “Ohyebassa” — Moreland,  2c  96s. 

Ex  “Goorkba”— Kahagalla,  lb  107s  6d;  2o  It  106s;  2c 
It  103s  Gd;  lb  127s.  Ragalla.  3c  105s;  6c  It  lb  103s  6d; 
2b  124s.  Lfangawelle,  lb  107s  Gd;  5c  105s  Gd;  2c  lb 
103s  Gd;  lb  129s;  2 bags  103s;  4 96s;  1 95s.  Hapntale, 
Ic  109s  Gd;  4o  107s  6d;  Ic  103s;  It  130s;  1 bag  105s  Gd; 
3 bags  96^.  Amanadowa  (MCOCo.),  lb  107s;  Ic  It  105s 
Gd;  ic  103s;  lb  127e;  2 hags  105s  Gd.  Mahadowa,  lb 
106s;  Ic  It  105s  Gd;  lo  103s;  lb  125s;  1 bag  104s  Gd;  2 
bags  96s. 

Ex  “Orizaba” — Galloola,  It  Ic  1043;  lb  99s;  lb  126s; 
lb  96s  Gd;  lb  93s  Gd. 

Ex  “Goorkba” — Doomoo,  Ic  lb  97s  Gd;  Ic  It  103s; 
lb  108b;  lb  122s;  It  lb  94s. 

Ex  “Parramatta” — Alnwick,  It  106s  6d;  2o  103s  Gd; 
It  123s;  It  99s  6d;  1 bag  103s.  (STcfeLC),  lb  90s  6d; 
5 bags  91s  6d;  2 92s;  1 94s. 

Ex  “Oity  of  Oxford” — North  Matale,  Ic  104s;  1 
bag  84s. 

Ex  “Orizaba” — Dynevor,  4 bags  92s  6d. 

Ex  “Duke  of  Argyll” — Niabedda,  Ic  113s;  4c  lb  110s 
Cd;  5c  107s;  3o  It  107s;  Ic  lb  104s;  Ic  It  l31s;  2c  lOOs; 
1 bag  107b;  1 104s  Gd. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON 


(From  WiUon,  Smitlutt:  d‘  Co.’s  Circular.) 


Mincing  Lane,  August  22nd,  1890. 


Mark 

Natural 

Stem 

Eenewed 

Root 

Cranley 

2d  to  5d 

4d  to  7d 

4Jd 

8baw  lands 

3d 

7d 

Verelapatna 

Pingarawe 
Lanka  Plantations 

6d 

Co.,  (Ltd.) 

3d  to  3fd 

6d 

Sherwood,  mixed 

3id  to4d 

Hoolo 

3d  to  3^d 

’djd 

Hadlev 

3Jd 

OBEC,  Narancheua  2d  lo  2Ad 

Cottuganga 

Campion 

3d  to  .3fd 

3^d  to  4d 

3d  to 

6d 

Freeliwater 

.,  hyd. 

4*d 

Vcdchetle 

3d 

Hauteville 

4d 

4^d 

I Mark 

j Hauteville  hvd. 

Natural 

Stem 

34d 

Renewed 

Root. 

1 Wcodlake  .. 

6.Jd  to  7d 

W arleigh 

3id  to  S-H 

Rangalla 

24d 

3d 

N w E,  Wallalawn 

3Jd 

K bo 

2id 

Saudriugliam 
St.  Margaret’^ 

2id 

2fd 

3^d 

Melforb 

4d 

5d  to  5^d 

31 

Kataboola.  hvd. 

4d 

U-alliandewatte 

2d  to  2Jd 

3id  to  4d 

MBQ 

31  to 

G,  Oya 

ACW  in  triangle 

2^d 

3J-d 

DWG 

3d  to  31d 

Lunugalla 

3d  to  3jd  3d 

Officinalis. 

Cranley 

3Jd  to  5d 

SJd  to  8(1 

Badullawatte 

Amanadowa 

3Ad  to  4d 

hyd. 

2J1  to  ad 

ojd 

St.  John’s 

4d 

Diyagama 

3rd 

6d  ' 

7d 

Woodlake 

6d 

Albion 

5(1 

7d 

... 

ST&LC,  B in  diamond 

6fd 

CEYLON 

CACAO  SALES  IN  LONDON. 

{Fiom  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

BIincing  Lane,  August  22nd,  1890. 

Ex  “Billaarat”— Yattewatte,  20  bags  91s  Gd-  2 52-- 
1 60s;  2 43s;  1 53s. 

Ex  “Manora” — Grange,  20  bags  89s. 

Ex  “Telamon” — Xitwella,  1 bag  41s. 


Mincing  Lane,  August  29th,  1890. 

Ex  “Orizaba”— Dynevor,  6 bags  87s  6d;  1 66s.  Siri- 
galla,  4 bags  7ls;  2 55s;  1 49s. 

Ex  “Blanora”— Grange,  7 bags  53s;  2 41s. 

Ex  “City  of  Oxford”— Hylton,  13  bags  91s;  5 75s  Gd  r 
2 46s. 

Ex  “Manora” — Arduthie,  28  bags  89s. 

Ex  “Bailaarat”— Monerakelle,  48  bags  80s  6 i;  3 55s; 
2 66s.  Palli,  12  bags  87s  Gd;  2 62s;  4 64s.  Amba,  3 
bags  76.3;  4 46s. 

Ex  “Electrician” — Delgolla,  10  bags  92s;  2 66s. 

Ex  “Astronomer”— Gangadovpa,  11  bags  90s;  1 61s. 
Ex  “Condor”— CW  a-b,  7 bags  92s;  4 77s. 

Mincing  Lane,  Sept.  5th,  1890. 
Ex  “Astronomer”— Guawa  Hill,  20  bags  90s;  10  92s. 
Ex  “Goorkba” — Cocoa  watte,  12  bags  90s;  4 64s  Gd. 
Maragalla,  58  bags  90s;  13  65s;  2 60s. 


CEYLON  CAEDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Aug.  22nd,  1890. 

Ex  “Electrician” — Ambalamana,  2 cases  Is  6d.  Am- 
blamana,  1 case  2s. 

Ex  “Port  Fairy” — Laxapanagalla,  Scases  ls9d. 

Ex  “Jumna” — Yattewatte,  1 case  Is  5d. 

Ex  “Liguria” — Deanstone,  1 case  Is  9d. 

Ex  “Gulf  of  Martaban” — Knightsdale,  7 cases  2s  Id: 
1 case  Is  7d;  3 Is  4d;  3 Is  6d. 

Ex  “Oroya” — Deanstone,  6 cases  2s  Id;  3 Is  9d;  1 
lid.  Gampaha,  3 cases  la  8d;  5 Is  9d.  Lesmoir,  1 

case  Is  9d;  1 Is  3d;  1 lOd. 


Mincing  Lane,  Sept.  5tb,  1890. 
Ex  “Astronomer” — Kitoolmoola,  1 case  2s  Id;  1 2s; 
4 Is  4d:  2 lid. 

Ex  “Brindisi” — KES,  3 cases  4d. 


CEYLOM  OBSERVEE”  I'EESS,  COLOMBO, 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


No.  21.] 


CoIjOMEO,  Octobee  10,  1890. 


RICE : — 12J  cents  each;  3 copies 
30  cents;  6 copies  ^ rupee- 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  E.  Benham  & 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
the  undermentioned  lots 
as  under  ; — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs. 
Jfo.  No. 

1 Wangieoya  32  13  hf-ch 
3 Do  -u 

3 Do 

4 Do 

5 St.  Leys 

6 Do  42  8 do 

7 Do  44  2 do 

8 VallambrosaiB  13  hf-ch 

• 9 Do  48  2-5  ch 

10  Do  50  4 do 

11  L IF  52  8 do 

12  Do  54  1 do 


Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Sale  room  today,  24  th  Sept., 
of  Tea  (9,955  lb.)  which  sold 


Description. 


Weight. 

lb.  0. 


34  15  ch 
36 

38  - 

40  11  do 


8 do 

9 do 


bro  or  pek 

780 

74 

or  pek 

1650 

62 

pekoe 

800 

48 

pek  sou 

9C0 

42 

bropek 

11.55 

55  bid 

pekoe 

720 

43 

pek  sou 

180 

37 

bro  pek 

650 

80 

pekoe 

1875 

58 

pek  sou 

300 

44 

dust 

880 

28 

bro  mix 

65 

33 

for  Sale 

at  the  Chamber 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  — — 

of  Commerce  Sale-room  today.  24th  Sept.,  the  under- 
mentioned lota  of  Tea  (51,929  lb.),  which  sold  as 
nnder : — 

Lot.  Mark 
No 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


N 

Ayr 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

llisog 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


19  Do 

20  F 

21  P 

32  Ivies 
23  Do 
Do 
Do 


24 

25 


28  Do 

39  Do 

37  Bowhill 

38  Do 

39  Keenagaha 

Ella  A 

40  Do 

41  Do 

42  Do 

43  Keeoagaha 

EllaB 
Do 


44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


60  Alnoor 

61  Do 

52  Do 

53  Do 

54  Do 
59  N K 


60 

61 


Do 

Do 


62  Do 

63  Logan 

64  Lawrence 

65  Do 


Box 

Pkgs. 

Dascription 

Weight 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

177 

8 

ch 

bro  tea 

720 

33 

178 

2 

hf-ch 

fans 

92 

35 

179 

3 

do 

congou 

129 

35 

180 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

680 

41 

182 

18 

do 

pekoe 

792 

46 

184 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

768 

64 

186 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

71 

188 

15 

do 

pekoe 

750 

58 

190 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

1320 

43 

192 

5 

do 

dust 

375 

28 

193 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

25 

194 

2 

do 

sou 

90 

36 

195 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

49 

197 

8 

do 

pekoe 

640 

43 

199 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

675 

40 

201 

2 

hf-ch . 

dust 

120 

28 

202 

1 

do 

bro  pek  Nos. 

2 48 

32 

i 203 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

47 

205 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

40  bid 

207 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

2070 

37 

209 

12 

do 

fans 

1140 

33 

211 

20 

hf-ch 

bropek 

1000 

60 

213 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

51 

21.5 

12 

ch 

pek  sou 

1080 

43 

217 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

22 

218 

18 

do 

sou 

900 

35 

y230 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

990 

57 

222 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1530 

50 

224 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

72 

24 

236 

2 

ch 

pek  sou 

190 

32 

237 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

280 

28 

238 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

260 

52 

239 

5 

do 

or  pek 

300 

53 

241 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

801 

45 

243 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

40 

245 

5 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

325 

55 

247 

2 

ch 

pekoe 

200 

44 

248 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

475 

40 

250 

1 

hf-ch 

sou 

65 

36 

251 

1 

do 

fans 

65 

36 

252 

1 

ch 

dust 

165 

26 

253 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  mix 

190 

30 

254 

4 

do 

bro  or  pek 

160 

58 

255 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

360 

45 

257 

7 

do 

pekoe 

280 

40 

269 

2 

do 

congou 

80 

33 

260 

1 

do 

fans 

50 

35 

269 

3 

do 

33 

1 

hf-ch 

fans 

400 

270 

4 

ch 

dust 

480 

27 

271 

9 

do 

33 

1 

hf-ch 

congou 

760 

273 

3 

ch 

31 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

258 

275 

1 

box 

dust 

35 

27 

275 

25 

ch 

sou 

2500 

38 

277 

3 

hf-ch 

du^t 

240 

23 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  nf  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  24th  Sept., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (24,773  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 

Description. 


No. 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


1 Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

No 

Nahalma 

11 

19 

do 

Do 

13 

20 

ch 

Do 

15 

1 

hf-ch 

'W’oodend 

16 

11 

ch 

Do 

18 

16 

do 

Do 

20 

5 

do 

Do 

22 

2 

do 

Do 

23 

1 

do 

Agraoya 

24 

13 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  tea 
congou 
bro  pek 


16 

Do 

26 

1 

ch 

pekoe  No. 

1 

17 

Do 

27 

7 

do 

do  ,, 

2 

18 

Do 

29 

1 

hf-ch 

dust; 

19 

Dunottar 

30 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

20 

Do 

32 

7 

hf-ch 

or  pek  No. 

1 

21 

Do 

34 

12 

do 

do  ,, 

2 

22 

Do 

36 

6 

ch 

pekoe  ,, 

1 

23 

Do 

38 

2 

hf-ch 

do 

3 

24 

Do 

39 

2 

ch 

sou 

2-5 

Do 

40 

2 

hf-ch 

fans 

26 

Do 

41 

2 

ch 

dust 

27 

M 

42 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

Weight 

lb. 

1045 

2000 

75 

11-55 

1600 

475 

240 

95 

650 

100 

700 

68 

1400 

420 

720 

540 

110 

180 

100 

280 

975 


n. 

60 

45 

26 

5.5 

42 

37 

30  bid 
28  bid 
60 
45 

40  bid 

27 

55 

68 

66 

47 

40 

37 

37 

26 

34 


Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  forsale  nt  the| Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  24th  Sept.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (23,084  1b.)  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot  Mark. 
No. 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 


Box 

No. 


0 T M 

59 

3 

ch 

Do 

60 

3 hf-ch 

D G 

61 

8 

do 

Do 

62 

3 

do 

Do 

63 

5 

do 

Do 

64 

3 

do 

P 

6.5 

1 

ch 

P 

66 

2 

do 

D G A 

67 

2 

hf-ch 

Do 

68 

2 

do 

Do 

69 

3 

do 

H 

70 

1 

ch 

I P 

71 

12 

do 

Kattukitula 

72 

1 

hf-ch 

Do 

73 

2 

do 

Do 

74 

2 

do 

Dalguise 

75 

8 

ch 

Do 

76 

15 

do 

Do 

77 

3 

do 

Do 

78 

1 

do 

Lyndhurst 

79 

6 

ch 

Do 

80 

9 

do 

Do 

81 

13 

do 

Do 

82 

1 

do 

K K 

83 

3 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

Do 

84 

1 

ch 

P S 

85 

3 

do 

Goonambil 

86 

14  hf-ch 

Do 

87 

11 

ch 

29 

30  Ellawatta 

31  Do 

32  Salawe 

33  Do 


Pkgs.  Description. 


bro  mix 

dust 

fans 

bro  pek  fans 

bro  mix 

dust 

bro  mix 

dust 

dust 

fans 

bro  mix 

dust 

bro tea 

bro  pek 

pekoe 

pek  sou 

bro  pek 

pekoe 

pek  sou 

dust 

bro  pek 

pekoe 

pek  sou 

dust 


dust 
bro  tea 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
bro  pek 


Weight 
lb.  o. 


8 do 


88 

89 

90  24  do 


8 hf-ch  pekoe 


91 

92 


do 

ch 


35 

H 

93 

2 

do 

36 

H 

94 

2 

do 

37 

H 

95 

7 )it-ch 

38 

Vincit 

96 

5 

oh 

39 

Do 

97 

4 

do 

40 

Do 

98 

4 

do 

41 

Do 

99 

5 

do 

42 

Do 

100 

1 

do 

43 

Do 

1 

1 pkg 

44 

Kurulugalla  2 

10  hf-ch 

45 

Do 

3 

10 

do 

46 

Do 

4 

10 

do 

47 

Do 

5 

5 

do 

48 

Do 

6 

1 

do 

52 

M K 

10 

8 

do 

53 

Do 

11 

7 

do 

54 

Do 

12 

6 

do 

unas 
dust 
bro  pelt 
pek  sou 
pek  fans 
pek  dust 
bro  or  pek 
pek  No.  1 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
congou 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
sou 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 


270 

210 

440 

165 

250 

300 

120 

255 

150 

120 

165 

150 

1140 

50 

80 

100 

800 

1500 

300 

120 

620 

810 

1170 

120 

350 

109 

300 

840 

990 

800 

416 

1200 

144 

102 

172 

226 

511 

625 

400 

400 

600 

100 

76 

600 

605 

500 

250 

50 

896 

700 

600 


32 
25 

38 

41 

33 

25 

31 

26 
26 
33 
36 
28 

29 
53 

46 
36 
68 
48 

40 
26 
61 
44 

39 
25 

28  bid 
23 

30 
68 

48  bid 
68 

47  bid 
39 

25 

32 
28 
28 
25 
55 

42 
39 

35  bid 

30 

27 

63  bid 

48 

41 

33 
25 

55  bid 

43  bid 
38  bid 
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Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale 

at  the 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

Chamber  oi 

Commerce  Sale-room  today,  24th  Sept. 

>lo. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

the  uBdermentioned  lots  of 

Tea  (106.816  lb.),  which  sold 

81 

H Ourah- 

252 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

under  : — 

kelle 

80 

30 

as 

82 

Melrose 

254 

47  do 

bro  pek 

2820 

53 

f3 

Do 

2.58 

45  do 

pskoe 

2475 

45 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Dascriphen.  Weight 

84 

Do 

258 

22  ch 

pek  sou 

2880 

39 

No. 

lb. 

85 

Do 

266 

4 hf-ch 

duet 

348 

25 

JNO. 

c. 

86 

Do 

262 

2 ch 

congou 

220 

36 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

LG  E 80 

Do  82 

Eadella  84 

Do  86 

Do  88 

Andangodde  90 
Do  92 

Do  94 

N P 96 

Do  98 

Do  100 

3 hf-ch 

3 do 
1 ch 
1 do 

1 do 

2 do 

4 do 
1 do 

3 do 

5 do 
15  do 

or  pek  180 
pekoe  No.  1 165 
sou  80 
dust  130 
red  leaf  80 
sou  170 
dust  520 
red  leaf  80 
sou  255 
dust  6.50 
red  leaf  1200 

49 

41 

45 

26 

31 
36 
26 

32 
35 
26 
34 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

Do 

B & O 
Middleton 
Do 
M 
M 

AP  G 
Do 
Do 
Do 
H 

264 

266 

268 

270 

272 

274 

276 

278 

280 

282 

284 

2 hf-ch 
1 ch 
37  hf-ch 
14  ch 
18  hf-ch 

7 ch 
42  hf-ch 
21  do 

8 do 
5 ch 
1 box 

pek  dust 
red  leaf 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
pek  sou 
pek  sou 
bro  tea 
or  pek 

144 

108 

2072 

1400 

1170 

700 

2310 

1260 

416 

600 

10 

28 

32 

70 

51 

68 

54 

63 

44 

49  bid 

39 

44 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

Citrus 

Do 

Do 

D 

Ismalle 

Do 

Daphne 

Do 

Do 

Do 

102 

104 

106 

108 

112 

114 

116 

118 

120 

122 

5 hf-ch 
12  do 
9 do 
17  do 

1 h£-oh 
3 do 

2 ch 

1 do 

2 do 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 
bro  mix 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
sou 

300 

644 

442 

850 

50 

225 

200 

100 

200 

55 

57 

46 

41 
32 
32 
26 
59 

42 
41 
29 

98 

99 

100 
101 
102 
103 

lot 

105 

106 
107 

H 

Good  Hope 
Do 
Do 
N 
N 
N 

G T W 
Do 
E D 

286 

288 

290 

292 

294 

296 

298 

300 

302 

304 

4 do 
9 do 

3 do 

2 do 
12  h£-eh 

4 do 
1 do 

5 do 

3 do 
3 do 

unas 
dust 
bro  mix 
congou 
sou 
dust 
bro  mix 
dust 
pek  sou 
bro  mix 

40 

225 

60 

40 

600 

300 

50 

381 

1^0 

150 

37 

28 

29 

32 

39 

27 

32 

27 

36 

25 

23 

Do 

124 

16 

do 

Unas 

720 

41 

(The  Yatiyantofa  Tea  Co.,  Limited.) 

24 

H 

126 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

32 

108 

Polata- 

25 

H 

128 

1 

do 

dust 

66 

20 

gama 

306 

33  hf-eh 

bro  pek 

1650 

64 

26 

H 

130 

11 

do 

iinaa 

550 

36 

109 

Do 

308 

49  do 

pekoe 

2450 

50 

27 

H 

132 

30  box 

uuas 

.300 

37 

110 

Do 

310 

70  do 

pek  sou 

3500 

44 

28 

Fetteresso 

134 

5 

ch 

SOU 

450 

39 

111 

Farnhaili 

312 

22  do 

bro  or  pek 

1100 

69 

29 

Do 

138 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

23 

112 

Do 

314 

23  do 

pekoe 

1035 

50 

30 

D 

138 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

485 

52 

113 

Do 

316 

58  do 

pek  sou 

2610 

41 

31 

D 

140 

5 

do 

114 

Do 

318 

2 do 

fans 

120 

36 

1 

bf-ch 

pek  No.  1 

643 

44 

115 

Do 

320 

2 do 

dust 

130 

25 

32 

D 

142 

3 

oh 

116 

Do 

322 

9 do 

bro  tea 

405 

34 

1 hf-ch 

do  „ 2 

350 

39 

117 

M A 

324 

14  ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

54 

33 

D 

144 

1 

do 

dust 

74 

24 

118 

Court  Lodore  326 

15  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

870 

85 

34 

D 

146 

1 

ch 

do 

166 

26 

119 

Do 

328 

13  do 

pekoe 

6U 

67 

35 

W alahau- 

120 

Do 

330 

16  do 

pek  sou 

720 

55 

dua 

158 

9 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

585 

56 

121 

Do 

332 

1 ch 

sou 

69 

47 

36 

Do 

160 

13 

do 

pekoe 

715 

43 

122 

Do 

334 

1 do 

dust 

146 

28 

37 

Do 

162 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

35 

123 

Horagas- 

38 

SPA 

164 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

60 

48 

kelle 

333 

2 hf-eh 

bro  pek 

132 

55 

39 

Do 

166 

2 

do 

pekoe 

100 

41 

124 

Do 

338 

5 do 

pekoe 

280 

44 

40 

Do 

168 

4 

do 

sou 

200 

37 

125 

Do 

310 

10  do 

. pek  sou 

560 

38 

41 

Do 

170 

1 

do 

fans 

60 

37 

126 

Do 

342 

1 do 

congou 

56 

35 

42 

Do 

172 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

62 

37 

127 

Do 

344 

1 do 

bro  mix 

81 

34 

43 

Do 

174 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

50 

36 

128 

Mukeloya 

343 

14  do 

bro  pek 

770 

67 

44 

Do 

176 

1 

do 

fans 

60 

37 

129 

Do 

348 

12  do 

pekoe 

600 

50 

45 

Do 

178 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

84 

35 

130 

Do 

350 

24  do 

pek  sou 

1200 

39 

46 

Do 

180 

2 

do 

sou 

100 

37 

131 

Do 

352 

1 do 

dust 

80 

28 

47 

Do 

182 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

110 

36 

132 

Peoshurst, 

48 

Do 

184 

1 

do 

dust 

85 

27 

Travancore 

354 

14  do 

bro  pek 

910 

76  bid 

49 

Do 

186 

4 

do 

sou 

200 

37 

133 

Do 

353 

6 do 

pekoe 

.300 

53  bid 

50 

Galdola 

188 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

110 

50 

134 

Do 

358 

17  do 

pek  sou 

765 

41  bid 

51 

Do 

190 

2 

do 

pekoe 

110 

43 

135 

K P,  Travan- 

52 

I'O 

192 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

50 

37 

core 

360 

6 do 

uuas 

300 

43  bid 

53 

Do 

194 

2 

do 

sou 

100 

37 

136 

Madool- 

54 

I G 

196 

2 

ch 

bro  tea 

180 

36 

kelly 

362 

2 ch 

pek  fans 

252 

24 

55 

Kirrimettia  198 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

728 

39 

137 

Do 

364 

1 do 

bro  tea 

120 

34 

56 

Do 

200 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

104 

36 

138 

Bismark 

366 

1 do 

fans 

139 

44 

57 

Koladenia 

202 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

639 

32  . 

139 

Do 

368 

3 do 

dust 

350 

27 

58 

V 0 

204 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

400 

32 

140 

Avisawella  370 

3 do 

dust 

4.50 

28 

59 

Do 

206 

5 

do 

dust 

560 

2a 

141 

Do 

372 

3 do 

uuas' 

315 

27 

60 

Hatale 

210 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1596 

58 

142 

Clones 

374 

21  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1050 

57 

61 

Do 

212 

12 

do 

or  pek 

1020 

51 

143 

Do 

376 

40  do 

pekoe 

1800 

43 

62 

Do 

214 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

44 

144 

Do 

378 

29  do 

pek  sou 

1450 

38 

63 

Do 

216 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1872 

40 

145 

Singleton 

380 

15  do 

bro  pek 

870 

55 

64 

l:o 

218 

1 

do 

sou 

109 

35 

146 

Do 

382 

11  Go 

pekoe 

594 

44  bid 

65 

H W 

220 

18  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

68 

147 

Do 

384 

15  do 

pek  sou 

750 

41 

66 

Do 

222 

46 

do 

pekoe 

2300 

47  bid 

148 

M 0 

386 

3 do 

bro  pek 

180 

54 

67 

Do 

224 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

44 

149 

Do 

388 

9 do 

pekoe 

495 

45 

68 

Lucbombe 

226 

22 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

1980 

53 

150 

Do 

390 

3 do 

pek  sou 

150 

37 

•09 

Do 

228 

78 

do 

pekoe 

7020 

39 

151 

Nagagalla 

392 

12  do 

bro  or  pek 

600 

80 

70 

Do 

230 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1530 

37 

152 

Do 

394 

36  do 

pekoe 

1800 

58 

71 

Do 

232 

5 

do 

pek  fan 

450 

27 

1.53 

Do 

396 

1 do 

pek  sou 

56 

41 

72 

L 

234 

2 

do 

154 

Do 

398 

2 do 

dust 

160 

28 

1 hf-ch 

sou 

190 

35 

155 

Lankapura 

73 

L 

236 

4 

ch 

bro  tea 

300 

32 

M 

400 

4 do 

bro  pek 

200 

68 

74 

L 

238 

1 

do 

166 

Do 

402 

9 ch 

1 ht-eh 

dust 

227 

26 

1 hf-ch 

pekoe 

855 

52  bid 

75 

Caslle- 

bro  or  pek 

1.57 

Do 

404 

2 ch 

pek  sou 

180 

44 

uagh 

240 

23 

do 

11.50 

67 

1.58 

Do 

406 

1 do 

sou 

70 

38 

76 

Do 

212 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2300 

53 

159 

Do 

408 

2 hf-ch 

fans 

140 

39 

77 

St.  Helen 

214 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1890 

56 

160 

Do 

410 

1 do 

dust 

75 

26 

78 

Do 

246 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

45  bid 

161 

M 

412 

1 do 

red  leaf 

46 

27 

79 

Do 

248 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

40 

162 

K M 

414 

1 do 

uuas 

45 

40 

50 

Do 

250 

1 

do 

pek  fan 

90 

26 

“ Not  arrived  ” 

parcels  are  omitted. 
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Messrs.  Somebville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  1st  Oct., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (36,725  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under: — 


Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs.  Description, 

■Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

CC 

14 

4 ch 

1 hf-ch  pekoe 

450 

33 

2 

Do 

15 

3 ch  bro  tea 

300 

29 

3 

A A 

16 

4 do  pekoe 

400 

34 

4 

Do 

17 

4 h£-ch  pek  sou 

190 

31 

(Bulked.) 

h 

Depedene 

18 

5 hf-oh  bro  pek 

250 

73 

G 

Do 

19 

8 do  pekoe 

400 

55 

7 

Do 

20 

13  do  pek  sou 

650 

43 

(Bulked.) 

8 

H D 

21 

8 hf-ch  bro  tea 

400 

38 

9 

Do 

22 

4 do  bro  mix 

200 

34 

19 

Hatdowa 

23 

3 do  hro  pek 

150 

55 

11 

Do 

24 

7 do  bro  tea 

360 

37 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

12 

South  Wanna- 

Rajah 

25 

12  ch  bro  pek 

12C0 

81 

13 

Do 

26 

28  do  pekoe 

2800 

56 

14 

Do 

27 

7 do  pek  sou 

700 

48 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

15 

Wishford 

28 

15  hf-ch  bro  pek 

900 

70 

16 

Do 

29 

13  ch  pekoe 

1300 

55 

17 

Do 

30 

4 ch  pek  sou 

392 

44 

18 

Do 

31 

1 hf-ch  pek  dust 

80 

28 

(Hooped.) 

19 

KT  G 

32 

15  ch  pekoe 

1200 

42  bid 

20 

Do 

33 

6 do  sou 

480 

38  bid 

21 

Do 

34 

1 do  dust 

125 

26 

(Hooped.) 

22 

BV  A 

35 

18  hf-ch  bro  pek 

1080 

68  bid 

23 

Do 

.36 

12  ch  pekoe 

1200 

44  bid 

24 

Do 

37 

12  do  pek  sou 

1320 

39  bid 

25 

Do 

38 

1 hf-ch  dust  No.  1 

75 

27 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

26 

Narangoda 

39 

20  ch  unas 

2000 

46 

27 

Do 

40 

1 hf-cli  dust 

70 

27 

(Bulked.) 

28 

Wewesse 

41 

13  hf-ch  bro  pek 

715 

66  bid 

29 

Do 

42 

14  do  pekoe 

770 

51 

3J 

Do 

43 

13  do  pek  sou 

715 

45 

31 

Do 

44 

4 do  sou 

220 

37  bid 

32 

Do 

45 

2 do  pek  fans 

140 

37 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

33 

Killin 

46 

2 ch  bro  pek 

200 

51 

34 

Do 

47 

3 do  pehoe 

300 

43 

35 

Do 

48 

2 do  pek  sou 

2C0 

40 

36 

Do 

49 

1 do  oro  tea 

100 

33 

(Hooped.) 

37 

Kalugalla 

50 

14  hf-ch  or  pek 

732 

73 

(Hooped.) 

38 

Udugama 

51 

3 ch  bro  pek 

300 

60 

o9 

Do 

52 

8 do  pekoe 

720 

40 

40 

Do 

53 

3 do  pek  sou 

300 

39 

(Hooped.) 

41 

Wereagalla  54 

12  ch  bro  pek 

1260 

67 

42 

Do 

54 

12  do  pekoe 

1080 

50 

43 

Do 

56 

16  do  pek  sou 

1360 

45 

44 

Do 

57 

1 do  dust 

130 

29 

45 

Do 

58 

2 do  bro  tea 

220 

42 

46 

Do 

59 

1 do  congou 

85 

34 

47 

Do 

60 

1 do  red  leaf 

80 

34 

(Hooped.) 

48 

Wereagalla 

61 

14  ch  bro  pek 

1400 

66 

49 

Do 

62 

18  do  pekoe 

1530 

49 

.50 

Do 

63 

22  do  pek  sou 

1760 

45 

51 

Do 

64 

1 do  bro  tea 

110 

41 

52 

Do 

65 

1 do  dust 

130 

26 

(Hooped.) 

53 

MAH 

66 

6 ch  congou 

640 

35 

54 

Do 

67 

2 do  red  leaf 

180 

28 

(Bulked.) 

55 

Silverton 

68 

14  hf-ch  bro  pek 

770 

54  bid 

56 

Do 

69 

24  do  pekoe 

1200 

47  bid 

(Hooped.) 

57 

V 

70 

1 pkg  dust 

75 

27 

58 

X 

71 

3 ch 

1 hf-ch  pekoe 

320 

34 

59 

T 

72 

3 do  sou 

133 

33 

60 

T 

73 

2 ch  pek  fans 

192 

30 

61 

T 

74 

1 do  red  leal 

86 

27 

Messrs.  Fobbes  & Walkee  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  lat  Oct., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (47,176  1b.),  which 
sold  as  under: — 


Lot 

; Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

(Hooped.) 

1 

F 

416 

4 

ch 

red  leaf 

440 

33 

2 

D D (in  es- 

tate mark) 

418 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

47 

3 

Do 

420 

1 

do 

pekoe 

90 

47 

4 

Do 

422 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

80 

38 

5 

Do 

424 

3 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

270 

37 

6 

D D (in  estate 

mark) 

426 

4 

do 

hro  pek 

400 

57 

7 

Do 

428 

2 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

200 

49 

8 

Do 

430 

4 

do 

pekoe  ,.  2 

400 

43 

9 

Do 

4-32 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

42 

(Hooped.) 

10 

Gonnmotava  434 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

55 

60 

11 

Do 

436 

4 

ch 

eou 

360 

42 

12 

Do 

438 

1 

hf-ch 

8011 

.30 

42 

13 

Do 

440 

9 

ch 

fans 

990 

38 

14 

Do 

442 

1 

hf-ch 

fans 

75 

.39 

15 

Do 

444 

3 

ch 

dust 

540 

25 

16 

Do 

446 

8 

do 

bro  mix 

800 

44 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

18 

0 0 0 0 0 

450 

14 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

700 

76 

19 

Do 

452 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1710 

53 

20 

Do 

454 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

86 

37 

(Hooped.) 

21 

Chesterford 

i 456 

18 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1080 

68 

22 

Do 

4.58 

29 

do 

pekoe 

1450 

47 

(The  Ceylon 

Te 

a Plantation  Co.,  Li 

mited.) 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

23 

Mariawatte 

: 460 

20 

ch 

or  pek 

1800 

60 

24 

Do 

462 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2610 

.52 

25 

Do 

464 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

43 

26 

Alton 

466 

22 

hf-ch 

bro  pek  hooped  1500 

71 

27 

Do 

468 

15 

ch 

pekoe  metal 

1440 

50 

28 

Do 

470 

6 

hf-ch 

pek  sou  hooped  300 

44 

29 

Do 

472 

80 

box 

bro  pek 

960 

75 

30 

Do 

474 

34 

do 

pekoe  hooped 

612 

63 

31 

Do 

476 

10 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

500 

43 

,32 

Do 

478 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

39 

33 

Do 

480 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

180 

33 

(The  Yutaderia  Tea  Company,  Limited.) 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

34 

Yataderia 

482 

19 

ch 

bro  pek 

2033 

54  bid 

35 

Do 

484 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3441 

46 

35 

Do 

486 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1408 

42 

(Bulked.) 

37 

Y 

488 

7 

ch 

bro  tea 

658 

.36 

3S 

y 

490 

3 

do 

pek  fans  hooped  300 

27 

39 

Y 

492 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

372 

36 

40 

Doonevale 

494 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

43 

41 

W G 

496 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

.50 

33 

42 

Do 

498 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

170 

29 

48 

K V 

510 

1 

ch 

fans 

100 

34 

49 

T 

512 

6 

do 

pek  80U 

510 

37 

50 

T 

514 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

33 

51 

T 

.516 

9 

hf-ch 

bro  mix 

.540 

35 

52 

T 

518 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

240 

27 

53 

Lillyrie 

520 

15 

ch 

pek  sou 

1425 

45 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

54  Bandarapolla  522 

22 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

1)00 

61 

55 

Do 

.524 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

950 

52  bid 

56 

Do 

526 

43 

do 

pekoe 

21.50 

48 

57 

Do 

528 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

42 

58 

Penrlios 

530 

4 

do 

dust 

300 

28 

59 

Do 

532 

4 

do 

congou 

200 

39 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

60 

Theberton 

634 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

47 

61 

Do 

5.36 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

45 

62 

Do 

5.38 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

37 

63 

Do 

540 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

26 

(Hooped.) 

61 

W A 

512 

4 

ch 

or  pek 

315 

42 

65 

H 

544 

3 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

150 

:i9 

06 

H 

646 

2 

do 

sou 

I2U 

30 

67 

H 

.548 

3 

ch 

unas 

280 

32 

08 

H 

550 

2 

hf-c 

pek  dust 

120 

27 

“ Not  arrived”  lots  are  omitted. 


4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  tor  sale  at  tlie 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today  1st  Oct.,  the 
uudermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (17,513  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under  : — 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Bogahagoda- 

bro  pek 

180 

52 

watte 

44 

3 ht-ch 

2 

Do 

45 

5 do 

pekoe 

250 

45 

3 

Do 

47 

9 do 

bro  tea 

540 

39 

4 

Do 

49 

1 do 

fan.s 

60 

29 

5 

Do 

50 

1 do 

dust 

75 

27 

11 

P 0 

59 

2 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

108 

65 

12 

Do 

60 

3 do 

pekoe 

135 

47 

13 

Do 

61 

8 do 

pek  sou 

407 

42 

14 

Do 

63 

1 do 

unas 

42 

40  bid 

15 

Do 

64 

1 do 

dust 

60 

29 

(Factory  Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

16 

F (in  estate 

1200 

38 

mark) 

65 

15  ch 

SOU 

(Factory  Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

68 

17 

Nahalma 

67 

21  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1155 

18 

Do 

69 

21  ch 

pekoe 

2100 

46 

(Factory  Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

61 

19  Eneuraliande  71 

7 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

371 

20 

Do 

73 

7 ch 

pekoe 

700 

44 

21 

C M 

75 

4 hf-ch 

bro  .pek 

220 

56 

22 

Do 

76 

8 do 

pekoe ' 

400 

40 

23 

Do 

78 

8 do 

pek  sou 

400 

38 

24 

W B 

80 

2 ch 

bro  tea 

210 

32 

25 

Do 

81 

1 do 

congou 

95 

31 

Mr.  E. 

John 

put  np 

for  sale  at 

the  Chamber 

01  IjOiniliSrUD  liUUchjf>  xnu  v-fi/i.)  HU 

dermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (44,496  lb.),  which  sold 


as  under; — 


Lob  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs.  Description. 

Weight 

No. 

Ne. 

lb. 

c. 

(Hooped.) 

6 

Ardlaw 

22 

8 hf-ch  bro  pek 

416 

69 

7 

Do 

24 

7 ch  pekoe 

665 

49 

8 

Do 

26 

2 ht-oh  bro  tea 

92 

40 

9 

Do 

27 

1 do  bro  or  pek 

54 

TO 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

10 

tabugama 

28 

14  hf-ch  pek  sou 

560 

66 

11 

Do 

30 

14  do  pekoe 

560 

51 

l2 

Do 

32 

5 do  pek  sou 

200 

44 

l3 

Do 

34 

2 do  bro  or  pk 

120 

62 

Bo 

35 

7 do  sou 

280 

44 

Do 

37 

4 do  pek  fans 

1£0 

40 

Do 

38 

2 do  unas 

80 

40 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

17 

Brownlovr 

39 

18  ch  or  pek 

1890 

76 

18 

Do 

41 

51  do  pekoe 

1350 

57 

19 

Do 

43 

12  do  pek  sou 

960 

47 

20 

Do 

45 

1 do  dust 

120 

27 

21 

B T 

46 

22  do  bro  mix 

1870 

36 

(Hooped.) 

22  Madooltenne  48 

12  ch  bro  pek 

1320 

59 

23 

Do 

50 

12  do  pekoe 

1200 

47 

24 

Do 

52 

12  do  pek  sou 

1140 

42 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

25 

Anchor  (in 

estate  mark) 

54 

20  hf-ch  bio  pek 

1100 

68 

26 

Do 

56 

27  ch  pekoe 

2700 

54 

27 

Do 

58 

18  do  pek  sou 

1800 

45 

28 

Do 

60 

13  do  pek  sou 

1300 

50 

(Bulked.) 


29 

Dickapittia 

62 

20 

ch 

bro  pek  hoeped 

2000 

60 

30 

Do 

61 

18  hf-ch 

pekoe 

864 

60 

.31 

Do 

66 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

44 

32 

Do 

68 

2 

ch 

sou  hooped 

136 

39 

33 

Do 

69 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

37 

26 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 


34 

Goweravilla  70 

25  hf-ch 

or  pek 

1250 

35 

Do 

72 

21  ch 

pekoe 

2100 

.36 

Do 

74 

5 do 

pek  sou 

500 

.17 

Do 

75 

1 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

76 

38 

Do 

76 

1 do 

dust 

65 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

39 

Cruden 

77 

22  hf-ch 

flowery  or  pek 

1100 

40 

Do 

79 

23  ch 

flowery  pek 

2.300 

41 

Do 

81 

6 do 

flowery  pek  sou  600 

4'J 

Do 

82 

2 do 

sou 

200 

43 

Do 

8t 

1 do 

bro  mix 

76 

44 

Do 

85 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

55 

73 

53 

47 

38 

26 


74 

55 

44 

39 

40 
25 


Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box  Pkgs.  Description 
No. 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

Weight. 

lb. 

c. 

45 

Alblou 

86 

27  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1485 

68 

48 

Do 

88 

16  ch 

pekoe 

1280 

53 

47 

Do 

90 

12  do 

pek  sou 

960 

44 

48 

Do 

102 

2 do 

dust 

170 

27 

49 

Logan 

103 

19  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

950 

60 

50 

Do 

105 

23  do 

pekoe 

1035 

52 

51 

Do 

107 

30  do 

pek  sou 

1350 

46 

52 

Do 

109 

10  do 

SOU 

450 

41 

53 

Do 

111 

3 do 

red  leaf 

135 

37 

54 

Do 

112 

4 do 

dust 

260 

28 

55 

A N 

113 

1 ch 

bro  pek 

64 

51 

Do 

114 

1 do 

pekoe 

72 

43 

57 

Do 

115  1 do  pek  sou 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

83 

40 

58 

P G K 

118 

4 ch 

SOU 

232 

36 

59 

Do 

117  2 do  dust 

(Bulked  and  Hooped.) 

216 

26 

60 

Abbotsford 

119 

11  ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

61  bid 

61 

Do 

121 

10  do 

pekoe 

800 

53 

62 

Do 

123 

7 do 

pek  sou 

560 

43  piq 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 

(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  September  12th,  1890. 
Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane,  up  to  12th  Sept. : — 

Ex  “Goorkba” — Uva  Estate,  Ic  108s  Cd;  lo  103s;  lb 
118s;  lb  96s  6d.  Pittarat  Malle,  It  105s;  lb  Ic  104s  6d; 
Ic  102s  6d;  It  126s;  lb  97s  6d;  1 bag  105a;  1 bag  97s. 
Ouvah  GA,2c  107s;  So  lb  104s  2e  102s  6d;  lb  115s  6d; 
It  lcl04s  6d;  3 bags  105s. 

Ex  "Parramatta” — Ouvah  JB,  Ic  107s;  5o  It  104s;  It 
lo  102s;  lb  115s  6d;  Ic  lb  98j  6d;  2 bags  104s  6d. 

Ex  “Oro3’a” — Gampaha,  It  108s;  4c  106s  6d;  3c  lb 
104s;  Ic  104s  6d;  Ic  lb  101s;  It  125s.  Delmar  (OBEOj, 
2o  103s  6d;  3o  It  102s;  Ic  117s;  It  96s  6d;  1 bag  103s; 
5 bags  93s, 

Ex  “Parramatta” — Gonamotava,  lb  llOs;  3c  lb  108«; 
6c  104s  6d;  It  13ls;  Ic  99s;  3 bags  105s.  Hiralouvab, 
It  llO.v,  3o  108s  6d;  It  103s  6d;  lb  132s;  lb  99s  6d;  1 
bag  103s  6d. 

Ex  “Goorkha” — YLT,  3 bags  96s  6d. 

Ex  "Parramatta” — Meddecombra,  lb  107s;  Ic  It  109s 
6d;  Ic  105s;  lb  100s  6d;  It  136s;  lb  97s  6d;  1 bag  103s. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Wilson,  Smithett,  d- Co.’s  Circular.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Sept,  12th,  1890. 


Mark 

Natural 

Renewed 

Root 

Coho 

Stem 

4d  to  6|d 

MHM,  in  diamond, 

Calisaya  2d 

Holbrook 

2Id 

4d 

4id 

Pingarawe 

3|d 

... 

Newton  Dikoya 

3d 

4jd 

4d 

Meriskeliya,  hyd. 

5id 

West  Holyrood 

2id 

• •• 

Sherwood 

3d  to  3Jd 

5d  to  5fd 

• •• 

Tulloes 

5d  to  5jd 

Iona,  J J H 

2td 

3fd 

Theresia 

2id  to  3d 

4id 

3d 

Claverton 

3id 

4td 

... 

CPO,  G in  dia. 

2^d  to  3id 

3id  to  5Jd 

FKS.K  do 

3Jd 

4d  to  6d 

3d 

K,  V do 

3d  to  5Id 

4d  to  7Jd 

... 

S,K  do 

2id  to  4d 

3d  to  6d 

2Jd  to  3d 

WSF.D  do 

2jd  to  3d 

4d  to  4Jd 

Kallebokka 

2d  to  3d 

iii  to  5d 

3d 

Wattakelly 

2d  to  3d 

5d 

4jd 

MOO  Oo.  in  dia 

OFEICINALia. 
4d  to  5d 

7id 

Beaumont,  ledger 

5d  to  5id 

• •• 

Gracelyn 

5id 

lid 

9.Sd 

Claverton 

2jd  to  5d 

od 

5d 

CEYLON  CACAO  SALES  IN  LONDON. 
(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Sept.  12th,  1890. 
Ex  “Bellerophon” — Maryland,  2 bags  63s  6d, 

Ex  “Telemaohus” — (J),  i bag  61s. 


" CEXIiON  observer  ” PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


No.  23.]  Colombo,  October  23,1890.  | ^kicb  12^  cents  each;  3 cojafs 

1 30  Ceuta;  (3  copies  k rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 

Mr.  E.  Benham  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  8;h  Oct.,  the  as 


dermeutioned  lots 

of  Tea 

(6,850  lb.), 

which  Sold  uu- 

under  ; — 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 Wangieoya 

2 

19  hf-ch 

hro  or  pek 

lUO 

74  bid 

2 Do 

4 

21  ch 

or  pek 

2310 

63  bid 

3 Do 

6 

14  do 

pekoe 

1400 

50 

4 Do 

8 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1300 

42 

.4  B 

10 

5 ch 

du.st 

700 

26 

Messrs.  A.  II.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  8th  Oct., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (48,433  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under: — 


Lot  Mark.  Box  Pkga. 


No. 

No. 

1 

Glanrhos 

■SI 

6 

ch 

2 

Do 

53 

11 

do 

3 

Do 

55 

8 

do 

4 

Do 

57 

1 

do 

5 

Do 

58 

2 

do 

6 

Kananerama  59 

21 

ch 

7 

Do 

61 

12 

do 

8 

Do 

63 

IG 

do 

9 

A K A C 1 

;m 

Description. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

bro  pea 

570 

52 

pekoe 

990 

44 

pek  sou 

720 

38 

fans 

100 

30 

congou 

160 

32 

bro  pek 

2205 

43  hid 

pekoB 

1140 

41 

pek  sou 

1440 

35 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  today,  8th  Oct.,  the  under- 

10 

11 

esiate  mat 
Do 
Do 

K)  65  12  hf-ch  bro  pek 
67  39  do  pekoe 

600 

1950 

350 

66 

48 

as 

mentioned  lots 

of  Tea 

(1)1,899  lb.), 

which 

sold  as 

12 

Do 

71  3 do 

fans 

161 

33 

under : — 

13 

Do 

72  1 do 

dust 

72 

27 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs, 

Description 

Weight. 

14 

15 

Patulpana  73  4 do 

Do  74  6 do 

bro  pek 
pek  sou 

219 

324 

48 

37 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

16 

Do 

76  1 ch 

bro  mix 

51 

30 

1 

PEE 

125 

2 ch 

fans 

180 

35 

17  Agar’s  Land  77  41  hf-ch  bro  or  pek 

2056 

6r*)  bid 

2 

Do 

126 

1 hf-oh 

dust 

85 

30 

18 

Do 

79  45  do 

pekoe 

22.10 

53 

3 

Killaloo 

127 

36  ch 

sou 

3241) 

36 

19 

Do 

81  32  do 

pek  sou 

1440 

40  bid 

4 

Do 

129 

15  do 

unag 

1200 

28 

20 

S A (iu  estate 

5 

Clontarf 

131 

4 ch 

bro  pek 

400 

65  bid 

mark) 

83  7 do 

sou 

315 

37  bid 

6 

Do 

133 

10  do 

or  pek 

900 

55 

21 

Do 

85  3 do 

bro  or  pek  dugt 

140 

30 

7 

Do 

135 

10  do 

pekoe 

800 

47 

22 

Do 

88  1 do 

bro  mix 

40 

32 

8 

Do 

137 

1 do 

bro  mix 

100 

36 

23 

Nahalma 

87  23  hf-ch 

b)o  pek 

1265 

58  bid 

9 

M 

138 

1 ch 

24 

Do 

89  23  ch 

pekoe  hooped 

2300 

43  bid 

2 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

190 

31 

25 

Do 

01  3 hf-ch  congou 

180 

33  bid 

10 

P T 

139 

23  ht-ch 

bro  pek 

1540 

55  bid 

2G 

Do 

92  1 do 

dust 

75 

27 

11 

Do 

141 

16  do 

pekoe 

750 

46  bid 

27 

Woodend 

93  11  ch 

bro  pek 

1155 

55  bid 

19 

Do 

143 

13  ch 

pek  sou 

1300 

40  bid 

28 

Do 

95  16  do 

pekoe 

1600 

42  bid 

13 

Do 

144 

2 do 

bro  mix 

160 

34  bid 

29 

Do 

97  8 do 

pek  sou 

760 

38 

14 

Glenorchy 

145 

1 hf-ch 

unas 

50 

45 

30 

Hikuva- 

15 

H J R 

146 

9 ch 

bro  pek 

855 

60 

galla 

99  8 do 

bro  pek 

800 

59 

16 

Do 

148 

10  do 

pekoe 

800 

44 

31 

Do 

1 20  do 

pekoe 

1800 

46 

17 

Do 

160 

8 do 

pek  sou 

680 

38 

32 

Do 

3 6 do 

pek  sou 

540 

37  bid 

13 

Do 

152 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

80 

20 

33 

AGO 

5 1 hf-ch  fane 

60 

29 

19 

Alnoor 

163 

4 hf-oh 

bro  or  pek 

200 

55 

34 

Do 

6 11  do 

pek  dutt 

825 

26 

20 

Do 

154 

6 do 

bro  pek 

300 

45 

38 

Agra  Oya 

13  a ch 

21 

Do 

158 

6 do 

pekoe 

300 

41 

8 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

68  bid 

22 

Do 

168 

2 do 

congou 

100 

34 

39 

Do 

15  2 ch 

pekoe 

200 

48 

23 

Do 

159 

2 do 

fans 

100 

31 

40 

Do 

16  8 do 

do  No.  2 

800 

41  bid 

24 

Esperauza 

160 

2 do 

bro  or  pek 

112 

44  bid 

41 

Duiiottar 

18  39  hf-ch 

or  pek 

1950 

61  bid 

25 

Do 

161 

9 do 

or  pek 

450 

a 

42 

Do 

20  13  ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

49  bid 

26 

Do 

163 

35  do 

pekoe 

1470 

55 

43 

Do 

22  5 do 

27 

Do 

165 

1 do 

dust 

90 

26 

1 hf“Ch 

pekoe 

505 

43  bid 

28 

Anchor  (in 

44 

Do 

24  1 ch 

pek  sou 

96 

52  bid 

estate  mark)  166 

19  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1045 

68 

45 

Do 

25  1 do 

sou 

82 

29  bid 

29 

Do 

J68 

27  do 

pekoe 

2700 

62  bid 

4 \ 

Do 

26  1 do 

dust 

136 

26 

30 

Do 

170 

14  do 

pek  sou 

1400 

54 

47 

Do 

27  1 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

35 

28 

31 

Do 

172 

6 do 

bto  tea 

690 

32 

48 

Pambagama  28  2!  do 

bro  nek 

1389 

60 

32 

Dunbar 

174 

9 ch 

bro  pek 

1008 

67 

49 

Do 

30  44  ch 

pekoe 

4400 

40  bid 

33 

Do 

176 

7 do 

pekoe 

770 

52 

50 

Do 

33  17  do 

pek  sou 

1615 

•36  bid 

34 

Mocha 

178 

43  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2365 

72 

51 

D 

34  36  ch 

or  pek  3600 

39  bid 

35 

Do 

180 

31  ch 

pekoe 

3100 

57 

52 

D 

86  8 do 

bro  p k 

800 

43  bid 

•>6 

Do 

182 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1235 

48  bid 

■53 

D 

38  15  do 

pekoe  1500 

38  bid 

37 

184 

186 

188 

190 

bro  or  pek 
bro  pek 
pekoe 

220 

825 

1350 

600 

51  1 

69 

46  ! 

39  1 

38 

39 

40 

Do 

Do 

Do 

11  ch 
18  do 

Messrs.  Somerville  & 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Sale-room  today,  8th  Oct., 

41 

Do 

192 

1 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

50 

32  i 

the 

undermentioned  lots 

of  Tea  (42,215 

lb.), 

which 

42 

Ellis 

193 

6 ch 

pekoe 

431 

40 

sold 

as  under 

: — 

43 

44 

Path  Rajah 
Do 

195 

198 

3 do 
5 do 

bro  pek 
ppkoe 

270 

4U0 

43 

36 

Lot 

Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

AVeight 

45 

Yahalu  Kela  198 

9 hf-oh 

or  pek 

450 

64 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

46 

Do 

200 

16  do 

pekoe 

768 

49 

1 

P H 

75  6 hf-ch 

bro  or  pek  bulked 

240 

58 

47 

Do 

202 

10  do 

pek  sou 

480 

41  1 

2 

Do 

76  13  do 

bropi-k  bulked 

520 

.50 

48 

Do 

204 

7 do 

imos 

350 

40 

3 

Do 

77  5 do 

pekoe  bulked 

2C0 

45 

49 

Gouavy 

206 

19  ch 

bro  pek 

1900 

80 

4 

Do 

78  4 do 

pek  sou  bulked 

50 

Do 

208 

4 do 

pekoe 

360 

56 

and  hooped 

200 

39 

51 

Do 

210 

4 do 

pek  sou 

360 

47 

5 

Do 

79  3 do 

SOU  hooped 

270 

35 

52 

Do 

212 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

75 

37 

6 j 

4 D A 

8U  14  ch 

bro  pek  hooped 

1409 

53 

70 

Great  Valley  238 

34  ch 

bfv>  pek 

34C0 

57 

7 

Do 

81  15  do 

pekoe 

12o0 

40 

71 

Do 

240 

22  ch 

pekoe 

1980 

40  bid 

8 

Do 

82  13  do 

pek  sou  hooped 

97) 

36 

72 

Do 

242 

34  ch 

pek  sou 

2890 

41  bid 

9 Haltanwella  83  12  hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

600 

53  lid 

73  Kurunda  Ova  214 

18  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

lu80 

75 

10 

Do 

84  40  do 

pekoe 

2000 

41  bid 

74 

Do 

246 

32  do 

pekoe 

1740 

67 

11 

Do 

85  6 do 

pek  sou 

300 

36 

80 

Glencoree 

253 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1235 

63 

12 

Do 

86  2 do 

bro  mix 

80 

38 

81 

Do 

255 

30  hf-ch 

pekoe 

1350 

48 

13 

Do 

87  2 do 

dust 

no 

28 

82 

Do 

257 

24  do 

I>ek  sou 

1080 

42 

14  Marymoiiut 

83  C hf-ch 

unas 

300 

37 

83 

Do 

259 

2 ch 

dust 

300 

26 

15  \V  A P (m 

31 

Do 

260 

1 do 

bro  tea 

55 

36 

estate  mark)  89  9 ch 

pekoe 

900 

43 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Lot 

Murk 

Box 

Pkgs.  Description 

Weight 

Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkg.Description 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

16 

Blairayon 

90 

18  ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

67 

38 

Chalmers 

26 

10  oh 

bro  pek 

700 

68  bid 

17 

Do 

91 

19  do 

pekoe 

1710 

63 

39 

Do 

28 

38  do 

pekoe 

2280 

50 

18 

Do 

92 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1170 

42 

40 

Do 

30 

10  do 

pek  sou 

600 

42 

19 

Do 

93 

1 do 

bro  mix 

120 

33 

41 

Do 

32 

3 do 

pek  fan 

270 

86 

20 

Do 

94 

1 do 

dust 

120 

27 

42 

Do 

34 

1 do 

dust 

100 

26 

21 

H 

95 

6 hf-cli 

pekoe 

270 

37  bid 

43 

Do 

36 

1 do 

br.v  mix 

76 

32 

22 

H 

96 

7 do 

pek  sou 

315 

35 

44 

Haraugalla 

38 

43  hf-oh 

bro  pak 

2150 

69 

23 

A H(in  estate 

45 

Do 

40 

14  ch 

pekoe 

1330 

44 

mark 

97 

3 ch 

or  pek 

3-30 

60  bid 

46 

N P 

42 

4 ch 

bro  mix 

320 

32 

24 

Do 

98 

4 do 

pekoe  hooped 

400 

38  bid 

47 

Do 

44 

3 do 

do 

240 

38 

25 

G W 

99 

3 do 

bro  mix 

150 

30 

48  Portmore 

46 

35  ch 

bro  pek 

3830 

71 

26 

Eoseneatli  100 

23  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1390 

56 

49 

Do 

48 

17  do 

pekoe 

1700 

55 

27 

Do 

1 

13  ch 

pekoe 

1300 

45 

50 

Do 

50 

1 do 

fans 

74 

28 

28 

Do 

2 

14  do 

pek  sou 

1400 

40 

51 

Monrovia 

52 

6 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

3(s5 

61 

29 

Allakolla 

3 

24  h£-oh 

bro  pek 

1560 

58 

52 

Do 

54 

11  do 

pekoe 

550 

40 

30 

Do 

4 

29  ch 

pekoe  hooped 

3045 

45  bid 

53 

Do 

56 

3 do 

pek  sou 

300 

37 

31 

Do 

6 

17  do 

pek  sou  hooped  1700 

40 

54 

Do 

53 

10  do 

pek  sou 

500 

37 

32 

Do 

6 

2 hf-cU 

bro  tea  hooped 

160 

29 

55 

Do 

60 

2 do 

congou 

90 

33 

33 

Do 

7 

1 do 

dust  hooped 

100 

25 

56 

Do 

62 

1 do 

dust 

66 

27 

34 

K 

8 

5 do 

or  pek 

300 

48  bid 

57 

E K 

64 

1 do 

pekoe 

SO 

38 

35 

K 

9 

2 ch 

pekoe  bulked  and 

58 

Do 

66 

2 do 

pek  sou 

100 

36 

hooped 

200 

44 

63 

D 

76 

1 ch 

36 

K 

10 

4 do 

pek  sou  bulked  and 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

131 

30 

hooped 

360 

37  bid 

64 

D 

78 

1 do 

pekoe 

40 

34 

37 

Goonambill  11 

11  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

715 

58 

65 

D 

80 

3 ch 

.38 

Do 

12 

12  do 

pekoe 

720 

49 

1 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

368 

26 

39 

Do 

13 

9 do 

pek  SOU 

495 

43 

66 

L 

82 

2 ch 

congou 

213 

26 

40 

Do 

14 

1 do 

dust 

62 

25 

67 

Palmerston 

84 

6 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

330 

71 

41 

Do 

15 

2 do 

fans 

118 

32 

68 

Do 

83 

8 ch 

pekoe 

800 

55 

48 

G A 

22 

5 hf-ch 

finest  wooloug 

250 

39 

69 

Do 

88 

7 do 

pek  sou 

700 

45 

49 

TNE 

23 

6 do 

unas 

300  withd’n. 

70 

Do 

90 

1 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

44 

32 

50 

G 

24 

5 ch 

bro  mix 

462 

29 

71 

H S 

92 

3 ch 

dust 

420 

26 

•51 

G M B 

25 

6 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

65 

72 

Queensland 

94 

4 ch 

pek  fans 

300 

35 

52 

Do 

26 

18  do 

pekoe 

960 

54 

73 

Needwood 

96 

1 ch 

pen  dust 

160 

25 

53 

Do 

27 

3 do 

bro  mix 

180 

37 

74 

AmbUkaade  93 

1 do 

or  pek 

110 

49  bid 

54 

Do 

28 

1 do 

red  leaf 

60 

30 

75 

Do 

100 

3 do 

pekoe 

270 

40  bid 

55 

P 

29 

14  ch 

bro  mix 

100 

38 

76 

Do 

102 

1 do 

pek  sou 

90 

35  bid 

.56 

Salawe 

30 

8 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

416 

76 

(The 

Yatiyaiuota  Tea  Cempaiiy  Limited.] 

57 

Do 

31 

11  do 

pekoe 

550 

50 

77 

Polat.rgama  104 

26  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

63 

58 

Do 

32 

27  do 

pek  sou 

1350 

42 

78 

Do 

106 

64  do 

pekoe 

2700 

60 

59 

Do 

33 

17  do 

nuns 

850 

40 

79 

Do 

108 

50  do 

pek  sou 

2500 

42 

60 

Do 

34 

do 

mixed 

216 

33  bid 

80 

Abamalla 

110 

24  hf-ch 

bro  mix 

1200 

35 

61 

Do 

35 

2 do 

dust 

136 

27 

81 

Do 

112 

4 do 

dust 

280 

25 

62 

Fried  land 

36 

2 do 

pekoe 

76 

44  bid 

82 

Deaculla 

114 

10  hf-ch 

or  pek 

600 

86 

63 

Do 

37 

10  do 

SOU 

480 

35  bid 

83 

Do 

116 

12  do 

p koe 

1200 

65 

64 

Do 

38 

2 do 

red  leaf 

70 

30 

84 

Do 

118 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

44 

65 

Do 

39 

2 do 

dust 

129 

27 

85 

Do 

120 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

70 

30 

66 

Kavenscraig  40 

24  hf-ch 

pekoe 

1200 

46  bid 

86 

B T N 

122 

1 ch 

unas 

83 

49 

87 

88 

89 

90 

12i 

58 

110 

70 

430 

32 

26 

47 

26 

Messrs.  Foebbs  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  8fch  Oct.,  the 

Do  126 

Brought  n 128 
1 Aura  uvab  139 

1 do 
1 ch 
6 hf-ch 

dust 
pek  sou 

undermentioued  lots  of  Tea  (78,217  lb  ), 

which 

sold  as 

91 

Do 

132 

1 do 

do  do 

42 

26 

under  : — 

92 

Do 

134 

1 box 

congou 

14 

36 

Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs.  Description 

Weight 

93 

Berra  galla 

136 

8 ch 

dust 

1200 

23 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

94 

Do 

138 

3 do 

red  leaf 

346 

31 

1 

Horaua 

.552 

4 hf-oh 

bro  pek 

178 

56 

95 

ESP 

140 

6 hf-oh 

bro  pek 

300 

60 

2 

Do 

554 

3 do 

pekoe 

1-^8 

43 

S6 

Do 

142 

13  do 

unas 

650 

41 

3 

Do 

556 

7 do 

pek  sou 

280 

39 

97 

Huaugalla 

144 

6 ch 

sou 

480 

33  bid 

4 

Do 

558 

2 do 

SOU 

76 

36 

98 

G 

146 

5 do 

bro  mix 

500 

36 

5 

B 

660 

1 do 

bro  pek 

45 

39 

99 

G 

148 

1 do 

red  leaf 

100 

34 

6 

B 

562 

4 ch 

pekoe 

180 

38 

100 

F (in  estate 

7 

B 

564 

1 do 

pek  sou 

55 

28 

mark 

150 

12  ch 

fan 

1140 

81  bid 

8 

Galkadua 

566 

18  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

58  bid 

101 

Clunes 

162 

29  hf-ch 

pek  sou 

1450 

39 

9 

Do 

568 

22  do 

pekoe 

1100 

41 

102 

Hethersett  154 

22  hf-oh 

bro  or  pek 

1100 

81 

10 

Do 

570 

20  do 

pekoe 

1000 

46 

103 

Do 

156 

10  ch 

pekoe  hooped 

970 

70 

11 

L 

572 

10  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

460 

57 

104 

Do 

168 

9 do 

pek  sou  hooped 

765 

68 

12 

L 

574 

8 do 

pekoe 

352 

46 

105 

Do 

160 

1 do 

dust  hooped 

155 

29 

13 

L 

576 

16  do 

pek  SOU 

704 

40 

106 

; Bandars- 

14 

L 

578 

2 do 

SOU 

86 

34 

polla 

162 

18  hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

900 

57 

15 

L 

680 

2 do 

pek  dust 

108 

27 

107 

Do 

164 

40  do 

pekoe 

2000 

46 

16 

L 

582 

1 do 

red  leaf 

45 

31 

108 

Do 

166 

20  do 

pek  sou 

900 

40 

17 

H E P (In  estate 

109 

B B 

168 

14  ch 

pek  sou 

1521 

36 

mark) 

684 

41  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2255 

76 

110 

B P T (in 

18 

Do 

586 

20  do 

pekoe  No»  1 

1000 

61 

estate  m irk 

179 

12  oh 

pek  sou 

1067 

35 

19 

Do 

588 

23  do 

do  „ 2 

1150 

54 

“Not  arrived 

’’  lots  are  omitted. 

2'J 

Do 

590 

52  do 

pek  sou 

2600 

47 

21 

Do 

592 

3 do 

dust 

240 

28 

Messrs.  E. 

BenHAM  & Oo.  nut  un  for 

sale  at  the 

23 

Vi  carton 
Do 

594 

596 

4 ch 

pek  sou  boipcl  310 

.39 

37 

Chamber  of 

Commerce  Sale-room  today,  15th 

Oct., 

24 

Do 

598 

1 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

35 

32 

the 

un ’ermentionea  k>ts  of  Tea  75,3051b.)  which  fiold 

25 

Do 

600 

1 ch 

dual  hooped 

70 

26 

as  under  ; — 

26 

Glendon 

2 

9 do 

P“k  sou  bulked  540 

37 

Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight. 

27 

Do 

4 

1 do 

bro  tea 

75 

73 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

28 

Ea^dale 

6 

15  do 

bro  pek 

15(0 

63 

1 

Fas^efern 

12 

6 hf-ch  Ebro  pek 

360 

58  bid 

29 

Do 

8 

13  do 

pi-koe 

1040 

45 

2 

Do 

14 

2 do 

pekoe  No.  1 

100 

47  bid 

30 

Do 

10 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1040 

41 

3 

Do 

16 

6 oh 

pekoe 

600 

42  bid 

31 

Yataderia 

12 

19  ch 

bro  pek 

2033 

54 

4 

Do 

18 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

36  bid 

32 

Do 

U 

16  do 

bro  pek 

1712 

54 

5 

Do 

20 

1 hf-ch 

duet 

80 

96 

33 

Do 

le 

33  do 

pekoe 

3069 

41  bid 

0 

Dunside 

22 

9 oh 

bro  pek 

900 

65 

34 

Do 

18 

13  do 

i>ek  sou 

1144 

38 

7 

Do 

21 

1)  do 

pekoe 

1350 

43  bid 

35 

Dobiowita 

20 

13  ch 

bro  pek 

1395 

68 

8 

Do 

26 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1020 

37  bid 

■W 

Do 

22 

25  do 

pekoe 

237.5 

45 

9 

Do 

23 

6 do 

SOU 

425 

84  bid 

37 

Do 

24 

25  do 

pek  sou 

2250 

40 

10 

Do 

30 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

70 

S 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 
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Messrs.  Fobbbs  & Wa.lkbb  put  up  for  sale  at  che 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  15th  Oct. 
the  uaderinsntioned  lots  of  Tea  (99,282  lb,),  which  sold 
as  under 


1 

s m: 

172 

1 hf-cU 

bro  pek 

55 

56 

2 

Do 

174 

2 

do 

pekoe 

100 

41 

3 

Do 

176 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

190 

37 

4 

Do 

178 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

40 

26 

5 

Do 

180 

2 

do 

dust 

120 

34 

6 

Lethenty 

182 

4 

ch 

sou 

380 

32 

7 

Do 

184 

2 

do 

duet 

290 

20 

8 

Kirrimettia 

L M 

186 

10  hf-oh 

bro  pek 

500 

54 

9 

Do 

188 

43 

do 

pekoe 

2350 

39 

10 

Do 

190 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

36 

11 

Do 

192 

4 

do 

pek  fau 

280 

27 

12 

Ismalle 

194 

3 

do 

dust 

225 

26 

13  St.  Catherine 

196 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

540 

52 

14 

Do 

198 

4 

do 

pekoe 

360 

42 

15 

Do 

200 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

36 

16 

Do 

202 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

60 

26 

17 

Beehetton 

204 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

56 

18 

Do 

206 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

41 

19 

Monaco 

208 

1 

do 

dust 

170 

26 

20 

Dromoland 

210 

4 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

104 

26 

-21 

Do 

212 

1 

do 

dust 

20 

26 

23 

Do 

214 

1 

do 

Unas 

29 

35 

23 

Hope 

216 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

378 

24 

24 

lu^ririya 

218 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

45 

25 

s s s 

220 

1 

do 

pek sou 

110 

30 

26 

Do 

222 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

150 

25 

27 

Clyde 

224 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

50  bid 

28 

Do 

226 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

39  bid 

29 

Do 

228 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

588 

36  bid 

33 

Freds  Buhe 

236 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

55 

34 

Do 

238 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

1530 

43 

35 

Do 

240 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

9001 

37 

36 

Do 

242 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270  r 

37 

W A 

244 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

360" 

35 

38 

Do 

246 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

100 

27 

39 

C fi  (in  estate 

mark 

248 

11  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

550 

78 

40 

Do 

250 

21 

ch 

pekoe 

1575 

55 

41 

Do 

252 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

225 

43 

42 

Hayes 

264 

21 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1050 

50  bid 

43 

Do 

256 

53 

do 

or  pek 

2650 

43  bid 

44 

Do 

258 

46 

do 

pekoe 

2300 

39  bid 

45 

Do 

260 

60 

do 

pek  sou 

3000 

41 

46 

Cluiies 

262 

29  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1450 

53  bid 

47 

Do 

264 

58 

do 

pekoe 

2610 

40  bid 

48 

Do 

266 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

38 

49 

NE 

268 

18  hf-ch 

bro  mix 

990 

3i  bid 

.50 

Do 

270 

6 

do 

red  leaf 

275 

26  bid 

51  Weddegodde  272 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

90 

54 

52 

Do 

274 

3 

do 

pekoe 

135 

37 

53 

Do 

276 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

35- 

54 

Do 

278 

1 

do 

sou 

37 

30 

55 

M P 

230 

1 

ch 

dust 

150 

31 

56 

Do 

282 

2 

do 

Ians 

250 

36 

57 

Do 

281 

2 

do 

sou 

240 

36 

58 

Mukeloya 

286 

7 hf-oh 

bro  pek 

385 

69 

59 

Do 

288 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1050 

61 

60 

Do 

290 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

750 

40 

61 

Do 

292 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

29 

62 

Middleton 

294 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

2080 

66 

63 

Do 

296 

14 

ch 

pekoe  hooped 

1400 

52 

64 

Do 

268 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

75 

27 

65  Bambrakelly  300 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

107 

65 

66 

Do 

302 

1 

do 

dust 

152 

26 

67  Pansalatenne  304 

IS 

ch 

bro  pek 

1890 

55  bid 

68 

Do 

306 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

45  bid 

60 

Do 

308 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1520 

42  bid 

70 

Do 

310 

3 

do 

congou 

300 

33 

71 

Do 

312 

5 hf-oh 

dust 

375 

26 

72 

P D M 

314 

2 

ch 

1 hf-ch 

sou 

225 

36 

73 

Do 

316 

1 

ch 

dust 

104 

26 

74 

Yatnderia 

318 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1498 

44  bid 

75 

Do 

320 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2604 

35  bid 

76 

Do 

322 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1056 

35  bid 

77 

G L (in  estate 

mark) 

324 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

2070 

67 

78 

Do 

326 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

42 

79 

Do 

328 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

665 

38 

80 

Midlothian 

330 

8 hf-ch 

bro  pok 

400 

58 

81 

Do 

332 

5 

ch 

pekoe 

550 

out 

82 

Alton 

334 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1540 

66 

Vd 

Do 

336 

14  box 

pekoe 

280 

48 

84 

Do 

338 

19 

ch 

pek  sou 

1710 

48 

55 

Do 

340 

10  hf-ch 

dust 

760 

25 

Columbia 

342 

19  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1045 

69 

®7 

Do 

341 

20 

do 

pekoe 

900 

57 

88 

Do 

346 

3 

do 

pek  sou  hooped  135 

46 

9 

Do 

348 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

37 

90 

N (in  estate 

mark*) 

350 

12 

oh 

dust 

1500 

37 

91 

Badella 

352 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

20U0 

57  hid 

92 

Do 

354 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

46 

93 

Do 

356 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

40 

94 

Mayfair 

358 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

70 

95 

Do 

360 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

49 

98 

Do 

362 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

3u0 

3B 

97 

Do 

364 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

27 

98  Marlborough 

366 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

70 

99 

Do 

368 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

59 

100 

Do 

370 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

40 

101 

Do 

372 

1 

do 

dust 

125 

26 

102 

Do 

374 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

80 

30 

102) 

Fettereasa 

376 

5 

cU 

sou 

450 

36 

103 

A D 

378 

14 

hf-oh 

brolpek  sou 

726 

28 

104 

Patiagama 

380 

1 

eh 

flowery  or  pek  110 

61  bid 

105 

Do 

382 

2 

do 

bro  pek  No.  1 

200 

62 

106 

Do 

.384 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

62 

107 

Do 

386 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3230 

44 

108 

Do 

388 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

95 

36 

109 

P B (iu  estate 

mark) 

390 

22 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

40 

110 

Do 

392 

7 

do 

SOU 

316 

3i  bid 

111 

Do 

394 

8 

ch 

dustooped 

560 

26 

112 

K V 

396 

13 

hf-oh 

uaas 

770 

35 

113 

S P 8 M 

398 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

106 

42 

114 

Do 

400 

1 

do 

pekoe 

100 

35 

116 

Do 

402 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

93 

33 

116 

Faniham 

404 

21 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1050 

59  bid 

117 

Do 

406 

12 

do 

pekoe 

945 

46 

118 

Do 

408 

51 

do 

pek  sou 

2295 

39 

119 

Do 

410 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

225 

22 

120 

Debatgama412 

16 

do 

bro  or  pek 

960 

53  bid. 

121 

Do 

414 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

680 

42 

122 

Do 

416 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

980 

37 

123 

Do 

418 

1 

do 

sou 

85 

35 

124 

Do 

420 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

80 

26 

125 

K 

432 

15 

do 

orpek 

880 

42  bid 

126 

B 

424 

4 

ch 

dust 

560 

26 

127 

B 

426 

1 

do 

sou 

90 

31 

123 

P 

428 

9 

hf-ch 

pek 

442 

37 

129 

P 

430 

1 

do 

fans 

35 

25 

130 

K 

432 

1 

do 

pekoe 

50 

33 

131 

K 

434 

1 

ch 

uuas  ’ 

103 

30 

132 

K 

436 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

90 

26 

133 

K 

438 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

180 

25 

134 

K 

440 

1 

hf-ch 

congou 

50 

26 

135 

K 

442 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

314 

24 

136. 

0 G A 

444 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

62  bid 

137 

Do 

446 

9 

do 

pekoe 

855 

46  bid 

138 

Do 

448 

3 

do 

psk  sou 

270 

37  bid 

133 

M 

450 

12 

do 

bro  tea 

1162 

27 

uo 

M 

4-52 

2 

do 

SOU 

172 

27 

Ml 

S K 

454 

4 

if-ch 

dust 

320 

26 

142 

Do 

456 

1 

do 

cougou 

527 

36 

143 

Huougalla 

458 

10 

ch 

sou 

1000 

35  bid 

Mr.  E.  JoHM  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  15th  Oct.,  the  nuder- 
meutioned  lots  of  Tea  (61,870  lb.),  which  sold 
a,s  under: — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkg>.  Description.  AVeight 
No.  No  lb.  o. 


1 B (ia  estate 


mark) 

261 

3 

hf-ch 

CODgOU 

ISO 

27 

2 

Do 

262 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

84 

37 

3 

Do 

263 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

80 

37 

4 

Killaloo 

264 

3 

ch 

sou 

270 

23 

5 

Do 

265 

2 

do 

uuas 

160 

24 

6 

P T L M 

266 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

88 

51 

7 

Do 

267 

3 

do 

pekoe 

120 

43 

8 

Do 

268 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

120 

36 

9 

Do 

289 

1 

do 

CODgOU 

40 

28 

10 

Do 

270 

1 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

50 

27 

11 

H J E 

271 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

475 

44  bid 

12 

Do 

273 

8 

do 

pekoe 

640 

3S  bid 

13 

Do 

276 

0 

do 

pek  sou 

510 

35 

14 

Do 

277 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

24 

L5 

Orange  Field 
P N R 278 

13  hf-oh 

bro  pok 

640 

49 

16 

Do 

280 

50 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

33 

17 

Do 

282 

5 

do 

sou 

250 

31 

18 

Bittaoy 

284 

12  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

720 

71 

19 

Do 

236 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1380 

53 

20 

Blackburn 

283 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

770 

47  bid 

21 

Do 

290 

4 

do 

pekoe 

380 

38  bid 

22 

Do 

11 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1101 

38 

23 

Do 

13 

3 

do 

sou 

300 

34 

24 

Do 

14 

1 

do 

dust 

145 

26 

25 

Hangrauoya  15 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

50  bid 

26 

Do 

17 

12 

do 

pekoe 

930 

43  bid 

27 

Do 

1‘J 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

38  bid 

28 

Do 

21 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

29 

29 

Do 

22 

3 

do 

du5t 

450 

25 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

30 

Faithlie 

23 

7 ch 

bro  pek 

700 

57  bid 

31 

Do 

25 

8 do 

1 ht-ch 

pekoe 

790 

43  bid 

32 

Do 

27 

9 ch 

pek  sou 

810 

38 

33 

Do 

29 

1 do 

dust 

140 

26 

34 

Aiuoor 

30 

13  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

650 

50 

35 

Do 

32 

15  do 

pekoe 

750 

39 

36 

Do 

34 

3 do 

pek  sou 

150 

31 

37 

Do 

35 

3 do 

fans 

160 

35 

38 

Do 

37 

1 do 

uaas 

60 

35 

39 

Agra  Ouvah 

38 

55  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2750 

53  bid 

40 

Do 

40 

.35  do 

pekoe 

1575 

43  bid 

41 

Do 

42 

10  do 

pek  sou 

4-50 

39 

42 

Do 

4t 

4 do 

bro  pek  fans 

280 

26 

43 

Deeslde 

45 

31  hf-oh 

bro  pek 

1705 

65  bid 

44 

Do 

47 

29  ch 

pekoe 

2900 

46  bid 

45 

Do 

49 

2 do 

congou 

200 

37 

46 

Do 

50 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

80 

26 

47 

Galkande> 

watte 

51 

22  ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

64  bid 

43 

Do 

53 

19  do 

pekoe 

1710 

48 

49 

E W 

55 

11  ht-eh 

congou 

550 

36 

50 

Do 

57 

8 do 

dust 

100 

25 

51 

Do 

58 

2 do 

red  leaf 

560 

23 

52 

Do 

59 

1 do 

fans 

55 

25 

53 

Loonasralla 

60 

8 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

400 

36 

54 

G K W 

69 

2 ch 

bro  tea 

180 

36 

55 

Do 

63 

2 do 

dust 

160 

25 

56 

Maria 

64 

13  ch 

pekoe 

1300 

47  bid 

57 

Elston 

06 

6 ht-ch 

dust 

4-20 

25 

58 

Do 

67 

8 do 

congou 

400 

28 

59 

Ottecy 

69 

11  eh 

bro  pek 

1400 

58  bid 

60 

Do 

71 

25  do 

pekoe 

2250 

46 

61 

Do 

73 

11  do 

pek  sou 

990 

39 

62 

Do 

75 

5 do 

bro  m:x 

560 

27 

63 

0&  S 

76 

1 ch 

bro  pek 

100 

60 

64 

Do 

77 

2 do 

pekoe 

156 

39 

65 

Do 

78 

1 do 

bro  mix 

136 

28 

68 

D 

79 

5 do 

congou 

475 

36 

67 

I. 

80 

5 do 

dust 

800 

24 

68 

L 

81 

1 do 

red  leaf 

107 

20 

69 

■Marguerita 

82 

14  ht-ch 

bro  pek 

840 

66 

70 

Do 

8t 

12  do 

pekoe 

600 

63 

7t 

Do 

86 

18  do 

pek  sou 

990 

46 

72 

Do 

88 

1 do 

sou 

45 

37 

3 

Do 

89 

1 do 

dust 

75 

25 

76 

Hattaugalla  103 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

60 

77 

Do 

105 

23  do 

pek  je 

2300 

45 

78 

Do 

107 

11  do 

pek  sou 

1001 

39 

79 

Do 

109 

1 hf-ch 

pek  fan 

50 

28 

83 

Albion 

115 

32  do 

bro  pek 

2090 

63  bid 

84 

Do 

117 

22  do 

pekoe 

1870 

54 

85 

Do 

119 

16  do 

pek  sou 

1360 

51 

86 

Do 

121 

tH  do 

SOU 

255 

34 

87 

Do 

122 

4 do 

dust 

336 

25 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Marks  and  prices  of  OEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mi  'ciii('  Lane  up  to  19  th  Sep  : — 

Ex  “ Hector  ” — Gowerakellie,  It  109a  3c  1 07a  ; 5c  lb 
104s  Ic  It  101s  6d  Ic  I31s;  Ic  99s  6d  2 o 90s  ; 2 bags 
lOOs  6d.  Niabedda,  2o  llOs;  lOe  106s  Gd;  2c  107s',  7c  lb 
104  61;  lo  lb  133s  ; 2c  It  103i  ; 2 bags  107s  ; 1 bag  96s. 

E.x  “ Ormuz  Ud  tpolla,  16  bigs  99.s  6d  ; 5 93s  , 5 96s 
Cd;  2 71.s:  5 96s;  4 85<  61  ; 1 9o-;  4 95a. 

Ex  “ Oaula  ” — Coaeygar,  lb  105s  ; Ic  lb  i03s  6d; 
lb  I20s. 

Marks  and  prices  of  OEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane,  up  to  26tb  Sept. : — 

Ex  “Benlawers” — Gouamotava,  lb  109s  6d;  2c  It 
107s  61;  3o  lb  101s  61;  It  128s;  Ic  99a  6d;  lo  94s  6J;  lb 
99s  6 I;  lb  92s;  2 bags  105s  6d. 

Ex“Oiiifa” — Mabalrauda,  lb  It  lOis;  lb  99s  6d;  1 
hag  109.s;  2 90s  6d.  Kagalla,  Ic  105s;  5o  104s;  lb  12ls; 

1 bag  lO.'s;  3 95s.  Kah  ig  lla,  lb  107s;  Ic  1 > 106s  6d; 

2 ! It  101s;  1 129  ; 1 'tag  106s.  Graoelytt,  lb  103s;  lo  lb 
102s;  3 • 102s;  It  118s;  It  95  6d;  1 bag  100'. 

Ex  “Estulawers” — Dani"ateune,  2<t  108s;  2c  lb  107s; 
6c  lb  105s;  2c  It  10.3s  6d;  lo  135s;  lb  98s  6d;  2 

I* 

Kx  “Oaiifa” — ThotuHgalla,  Ic  113s;  5o  107e;  2o  104s 
GJ;  lo  1.39s.  Ampittiakande,  Iolbl05s6d;  It  98s;  lb 


140s.  Ouvah  GA,  5c  101s  6d;  2o  it  102s;  lo  99s;  lb  138s- 
Ic  130a;  lo  99s;  2 bags  107s. 

Ex  ‘-Goorkba”— Sirigalla,  14  bags  99a;  5 96s  61;  4 
93s;  1 86s;  2 89s;4  67e;3  70s  6d. 

Ex  “Rohilla”— Venture,  37  bags  95s. 

Ex  “Ballaarat” — J.  J.  Vanderspar  & Co.,  Colombo, 
30  bags  93.S. 

Ex  “Orrnnz”— Lunngalla,  Ic  It  99s.  Craig,  lb  107s; 
2c  lb  105s  6 i;  3o  104s  6d;  lb  110s. 

Ex  “Hector” — Kelburae,  It  107s;  5c  106s;  3c  102s  6d; 
c 99s  6 1;  Ic  139s. 

Ex  “Oanfa” — Rappahannock,  Ic  105s;  It  129s;  lb 

110a. 

Ex  ‘ R?,wa” — Uvakellie,  It  108s;  lb  90s;  lb  129s. 

Ex  “City  of  Oxford’’ — Mahauva,  It  109s;  Ic  103s; 
lb  101s. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON 


(From  Wilson,  Smithett.  db  Co.'s  Circular.} 
Mincino  Lane,  Sept.  26th,  1890. 


Mark 

Natural 

Stem 

Renewed 

Root 

Brechin 

2Id  to2id 

3Jd  to  4d 

E G iu  diamond 

2d  to  3^d 

4d  to  6d 

Glenugie 

3d 

Doomoo 

2d 

2Ad 

Delrey 

2Jd  to  3d 

.(• 

Holbrook 

2id 

4d 

Bellongalla 

Ijd  to  21 

2Jd 

BN  india.  hybrid 

2^d  to  3d 

Mattakelle  „ 

2t1  to  31 

431  to  5ld 

4Ad  to  61 

Mahakanda 

231 

4§d 

Forest  Hill 

4d 

64 

Amaaadowa,  hybrid  2zd 

Leangawella 

2}d  to  31 

C H de  S 

3d 

... 

Dooahinda 

2d  to  34d 

6id  to  7d 

TNJ,  Corfu 

2Jd  2d 

Ofeicinalis. 

Holbrook 

3id 

5id 

Bellongalla.  ledeer  iid 

3jd  to  3|d 

BN  iu  diamond 

3d  to  3Jd 

3§d  to  4d 

... 

Mattakelle 

4d  to  4Jd 

91 

„ ledger 

4d  to  lOd 

6jd 

.»• 

Forest  Hill  „ 

6^d 

«•» 

G H LB  & Co. 

6Jd  to  8d 

... 

C H do  S 

5d 

"7d 

Kangalla 

2d 

... 

CEYLON  CACAO  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Sept.  26th,  1890. 

Ex  “Oroya” — Aloowihare,  35  bags  100s;  2 71s;  2 

74s  6d. 

Ex  “Ormuz” — Sirigalla,  32  bags  96s  6d;  3 76s. 

Ex  “Oaufa” — Kurasradola,  42  bags  92-  6d;  10  66s 
61;  2 56s.  Bulat-^a  te,  17  bags  100s  5 75s  6d;  1 25s. 
Ex  ■ Parramatta” — Maousav,a,  13  bags  lOO.s;  4 90s; 

7 51s;  2 65';  3 91s.  Victoria,  9bags  71s  6d;  1 49s;  1 
35s.  Gleual  ih  ne,  14  bags  9Gs;  1 74s;  1 6Gs. 

Ex“Oinfa” — VFariapola,  67  bags  100s  6 i;  25  80s  61; 

8 57s;  1 47s;  2 71s;  1 65.s;  1 45s.  Mouarakellie,  20 
bag'  8Ss  61;  I 49s;  1 56s. 

Ex'  Oftnuz” — Amiewatte,  13  bigs  96;  11  81s  6d;  1 
51s;  1 69s  Bore  lewel'o,  19  bags  100s;  2 83s;  2 49s;  1 
79s.  TJ  lapolla  4 bags  92-t;  8 97s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Oorrespondent ) 

Mincing  Lane,  S.-pt.  19th  1890. 
Ex  “ Hector  ” — Elkadua,  1 case  Is  7d;  21s  8d;  11s 
2d  1 Is  61 

Ex  “ Ormuz  ” — El'oncowan,  3 cases  Is  4d;  2 Is  21;  3 
ls3tl;  I ls4l  ; lls7d 

Ex  ‘ Port  Ca  oline” — Maiaha  Tarifa,  2 cases  2s  Id  ; 
1 ca-o  2s;  2 Is  5 I ; 1 Is  4d ; 1 Is  7d. 


CETLOIi  OBSERVEK  ” PRESS,  COLOMBO, 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA.  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


No.  23.''  Colombo,  November  4,  1890.  ‘ f’RiCK:—12i  cents  each;  3 coj  ies 

j-iiv./  j j 30  centBi  Ocopiesi  vupte. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF 

TEA. 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weiglit, 

No. 

No 

lb. 

c. 

Messrs.  A. 

3.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  tor  sale  at  the 

22 

23 

Morningside62 
Do  63 

16  hf-ch 
7 do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

750 

350 

41  bid 
38 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today  15th  Oct.,  the 

24 

Do 

64 

2 do 

red  leaf 

ICO 

26 

undermentioned  lots  of'  Tea  (49,817  lb.), 

which 

sold  as 

25 

Do 

65 

1 do 

dust 

50 

25 

under : — 

26 

Killiu 

£6 

2 ch 

hro  pek 

200 

49  bid 

Pkgs. 

Descriptien. 

27 

Do 

67 

3 do 

pekoe 

285 

42 

Liot  Mark 

Box 

"Weight 

28 

Do 

68 

2 do 

pek  sou 

180 

39 

No. 

No 

lb. 

c. 

29 

Do 

69 

1 do 

bro  tea 

95 

28 

1 Harrow 

8 

6 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

350 

49  bid 

30 

K S P C (iu 

bro  pek  No.  1 

2 Do 

10 

7 do 

pekoe 

370 

43 

estate  mark) 

70 

2 ch 

200 

55 

3 Do 

12 

1 do 

bro  tea 

67 

25 

31 

Do 

71 

7 do 

do  „ 2 

665 

43  bid 

4 Torrinctou 

13 

5 hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

300 

60  bid 

32 

Do 

72 

2 do 

pekoe 

160 

41  bid 

5 Do 

15 

U ch 

bro  pek 

1210 

62 

33 

Do 

73 

4 do 

pek  sou 

320 

38 

6 Do 

17 

14  do 

pekoe 

140U 

47 

31 

Do 

74 

2 do 

bro  tea 

200 

28 

7 Do 

19 

1-1  do 

pek  80U 

1260 

41 

35 

H G A 

75 

1 do 

bro  mix 

116 

27 

8 Do 

21 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

172 

26 

36 

Do 

76 

2 do 

dust 

300 

25 

9 Ettapolla 

22 

13  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

650 

49  bid 

37 

Do 

77 

1 do 

bro  tea 

116 

25 

10  Do 

24 

15  do 

pekoe 

750 

40 

38 

Glassel 

78 

13  do 

bro  pek 

1300 

S4  bid 

11  Eehigas 

26 

33  do 

bro  pek 

1815 

56  bid 

39 

Do 

79 

17  do 

pekoe 

1530 

44  bid 

12  Do 

28 

18  ch 

pekoe 

1980 

46 

40 

Do 

80 

17  do 

pek  sou 

1445 

37  bid 

13  Do 

30 

a do 

pek  sou 

1100 

38  bid 

41 

Do 

81 

1 hf-ch 

congou 

50 

so 

14  Hora^^oda 

32 

7 K£-ch 

bro  pek 

350 

48  bid 

42 

Liskilene 

82 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

55 

15  Do 

34 

16  do 

pekoe 

720 

40  bid 

43 

Do 

83 

16  do 

pekoe 

1600 

43 

16  Do 

36 

7 do 

pek  sou 

315 

35  bid 

44 

Do 

84 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1020 

37  bid 

17  Nahalma 

38 

49  do 

bro  pek 

2699 

50  bid 

45 

Do 

85 

1 do 

pek  dubt 

80 

27 

18  Do 

40 

23  ch 

pekoe  hooped 

2300 

39  bid 

46 

Do 

86 

1 hf-ch 

fans 

40 

29  bid 

19  A A 

42 

30  ch 

pekoe 

3000 

44  bid 

47 

Stockholm 

87 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

65 

20  Dumbarton 

44 

8 ch 

bro  or  pek 

800 

46  bid 

48 

Do 

83 

18  do 

pek  sou 

1620 

45 

21  Do 

46 

35  do 

bro  pek 

3500 

46  bid 

49 

Do 

89 

1 do 

faus 

140 

31 

22  Do 

48 

IG  do 

pekoe 

1600 

40  bid 

50 

A S C 

90 

2 hf-ch 

unas 

120 

34 

23  Engurrakande50  12  hf-ch 

i bro  or  pk  hooped  480 

56  bid 

51 

Do 

91 

4 do 

red  leaf 

190 

23 

24  Do 

52 

20  oh 

bro  pek  hooped  1800 

55  bid 

52 

Do 

92 

2 do 

fans 

108 

30 

25  Do 

54 

44  hf-ch 

pekoe 

2060 

44  bid 

53 

Do 

93 

1 do 

dust 

55 

26 

26  Do 

56 

30  do 

pek' sou 

1440 

37  bid 

54 

Depedene 

94 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

63 

27  Do 

58 

3 ch 

bro  pek  sou 

270 

29  bid 

55 

Do 

95 

6 do 

pekoe 

SCO 

5u  bid 

28  Agra  Oya 

59 

2 ch 

56 

Do 

96 

9 do 

pek  sou 

450 

41 

8 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

47  bid 

57 

H D 

97 

9 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

450 

32 

29  Do 

61 

8 ch 

pekoe 

800 

38  bid 

58 

Do 

98 

2 do 

bro  mix 

100 

27  bid 

30  Willesden 

63 

22  ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

44 

59 

Do 

99 

1 do 

dust 

.50 

27 

31  Do 

65 

44  do 

pekoe 

4400 

38  bid 

60 

Lyndhurst 

100 

7 ch 

32  M A Y 

67 

32  hf-ch 

pekoe 

1440 

34  bid 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

755 

56 

33  Do 

69 

6 cose  cont.  1 lb.  packed 

61 

Do 

1 

10  ch 

pekoe 

912 

40 

pekoe 

480 

out 

62 

Do 

2 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1175 

36  bid 

34  Do 

70 

2 ch 

pekoe 

200 

40  bid 

63 

Mapitiama 

3 

2 ch 

35  Bogahagoda- 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

263 

55 

■watle 

71 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

187 

45  bid 

64 

Do 

4 

3 ch 

pekoe 

285 

40 

36  Do 

72 

6 do 

pekoe 

300 

37  bid 

65 

Do 

5 

4 do 

37  Do 

74 

14  do 

pek  sou 

840 

35 

1 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

410 

36 

38  Do 

76 

2 do 

fans 

130 

27 

6 

Do 

6 

1 do 

dust 

56 

25 

39  Do 

77 

2 do 

dust 

137 

26 

67 

Wereagalla 

7 

16  ch 

bro  pek 

IGO 

60 

44  Deekmuk- 

68 

Do 

8 

18  do 

pekoe 

1530 

45  bid 

lana 

84 

9 do 

bro  pek 

450 

out 

69 

Do 

9 

17  do 

pek  sou 

1300 

39 

45  H W D 

86 

2 do 

hio  mix 

90 

29 

70 

Do 

10 

3 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

145 

36 

40  Do 

87 

1 do 

sou 

46 

29 

71 

Do 

11 

1 do 

dust 

75 

27 

47  Do 

88 

1 do 

dust 

65 

26 

72 

Do 

12 

1 do 

congou 

45 

ol  bid 

48  I 0 

89 

13  ch 

sou 

1620 

35  bid 

73 

Burnside 

13 

15  do 

bro  peic 

900 

57 

74 

Do 

14 

peitoe 
pek  sou 
dust 

1250 

44 

Messrs.  Someeville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  todav,  15th 

at  the 
Oct., 

75 

76 

77 

Do 

Do 

K 

15 

16 
17 

3 do 
1 do 

150 

60 

36 

£6 

the  undermentioned  lots 

of  Tea  (70.723  lb.), 

which 

1 box 

pekoe 

225 

41  bid 

sold  as  under 

— 

78 

K 

18 

1 hf-ch 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

79 

K 

19 

1 box 
1 hf-ch 

pek  sou 
dust 

70 

44 

35 

25 

No, 

S-e. 

lb. 

e. 

80 

Yarrow 

20 

8 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

512 

60 

1 Kurnwitte 

41 

9 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

468 

63 

81 

Do 

21 

14  do 

pekoe 

810 

45  bid 

2 Do 

42 

8 do 

pekoe 

400 

45 

82 

St.  Andrew’s 22 

15  hf-ch 

or  pek 

990 

68  bid 

3 Do 

43 

12  do 

pek  sou 

652 

40 

83 

Do 

23 

13  do 

bro  pek 

845 

48  bid 

4 Do 

44 

3 do 

sou 

135 

37 

84 

Do 

24 

33  do 

pekoe 

2112 

45  bid 

5 Do 

45 

2 do 

bro  tea 

112 

31 

85 

B V A 

25 

18  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1080 

49  bid 

6 Do 

46 

1 do 

dust 

73 

28 

86 

Do 

26 

12  he 

pekoe 

1200 

46  bid 

7 Do 

47 

1 do 

congou 

47 

31 

87 

Do 

27 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1320 

34  bid 

8 K D G N A 

48 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

53 

66 

88 

Do 

28 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

75 

26 

9 Do 

49 

1 do 

pekoe 

50 

46 

89 

Crurie 

29 

1 do 

bro  tea 

34 

26 

10  Do 

50 

1 do 

pek  sou 

50 

42 

90 

R X 

30 

1 ch 

bro  mix 

120 

28 

11  Do 

51 

10  do 

unas 

500 

45 

91 

Do 

31 

2 do 

pek  dust 

280 

27 

12  Do 

62 

1 do 

unas  No.  2 

60 

40 

92 

Do 

32 

1 do 

bro  tea 

120 

30 

13  Do 

53 

1 do 

bro  tea 

60 

3;j 

93 

Do 

33 

1 do 

dust 

140 

26 

14  Do 

64 

1 do 

bro  mix 

50 

35 

94 

Naseby 

34 

11  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

605 

67 

15  Do 

55 

1 do 

dust 

56 

27 

95 

Do 

35 

10  do 

pekoe 

550 

53 

16  Bderapolla 

56 

41  do 

bro  pek 

2255 

56  bid 

96 

M (in  estate 

17  Do 

57 

27  ch 

pekoe  hocped 

2700 

42  bid 

mark 

36 

5 hf-ch 

or  pek 

275 

45  bid 

18  Do 

58 

10  do 

pek  sou  hooped 

1000 

38  bid 

97 

Do 

37 

12  do 

pekoe 

600 

40  bid 

19  Do 

69 

1 do 

sou  hooped 

ICO 

31  bid 

98 

Do 

38 

7 do 

pek  sou 

350 

37 

20  MornliicsideGu 

10  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

500 

58 

99 

Do 

39 

3 do 

pk  dust 

240 

27 

21  Do 

61 

8 do 

pekoe 

395 

41  bid 

100 

Do 

140 

1 do 

cougou 

50 

29 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LISi 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Phgs. 

Description, 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

101 

Aadneveu 

141 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

700 

65 

102 

Do 

142 

7 

do 

prkoe 

6-30 

46  bil 

103 

R 

143 

2 

hf-cli 

pek  sou 

174 

24 

104 

R 

14t 

1 

do 

sou 

110 

25 

105 

R 

145 

2 

do 

fans 

184 

24 

106  Hattanwellal46 

12 

lif-cli 

bro  or  pek 

600 

51  bid 

107 

Do 

147 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

40  bid 

108 

Allakolla 

148 

29 

cli 

p?koe 

3015 

42  bid 

116 

P M 

158 

6 

ch 

red  leaf 

560 

25 

117 

C C 

1.57 

1 

do 

pekoe 

100 

30 

118 

X X 

158 

5 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  mix 

508 

27 

119 

P 

159 

6 

do 

or  pek 

300 

60 

120 

0 0 

160 

18 

ch 

6cm 

1620 

35  bid 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  22nd  Oct., 
the  uudermentiouod  lots  of  Tea  (49,011  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

1 Kanangama 

No. 

1 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

lb. 

1575 

c. 

44 

2 

Do 

3 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

34 

3 

Brae 

5 

14 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

840 

53  bid 

4 

Do 

7 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1815 

44 

5 

Do 

9 

4 

do 

fatis 

240 

37  bid 

6 

Do 

10 

3 

do 

dust 

180 

24  bid 

7 

Kota  gala 

11 

8 

do 

bro  or  pek 

480 

60 

8 

Do 

13 

20 

ch 

or  pek 

ISOO 

60 

9 

Do 

1.5 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

40 

10 

Nahalma 

17 

23  bf-oh 

bro  psk 

1265 

53  bid 

11 

Do 

19 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

2200 

41  bid 

12 

Do 

21 

2 

hf-ch 

congou 

1-26 

30  bid 

13 

Do 

22 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

26 

14 

AGO 

2.3 

2 

ch 

congou 

200 

25 

15 

Do 

24 

13  hf-ch 

du-t 

925 

26 

19 

Woodend 

.30 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

62 

20 

Do 

32 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

42 

21 

Do 

34 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

475 

33  bid 

22 

BUS  (in  es- 
tate mark)  36 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

36  bid 

23 

Do 

38 

4 

do 

congoii 

400 

31 

24 

Pambagama  39 

26 

h f-ch 

bro  pek 

1560 

54  bid 

25 

Do 

41 

45 

ch 

pekoe 

4500 

40  bid 

26 

Do 

43 

44 

do 

do 

4400 

40  bid 

27 

Do 

45 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

2000 

33  bid 

28 

Lavaiit 

47 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

53 

29 

Do 

49 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1840 

41 

30 

Do 

51 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1280 

.■S’’ 

31 

Do 

53 

2 

do 

dust 

250 

“g 

32 

F (in  estate 
mark) 

5 1 

15 

do 

sou 

1200 

27  bid 

33 

Yaha  Ella 

56 

18 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

65 

31 

Do 

58 

18 

do 

pekoe 

810 

40 

3-5 

L (in  estate 
mark) 

60 

1 

ch 

bro  pek  sou 

80 

28 

.36 

Panilla 

01 

6 

do 

or  pek 

600 

61  bid 

37 

H U A 

62 

37 

ch 

or  pak 

3700 

45  bid 

38 

Do 

64 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

40  bid 

.39 

F.ttapolla 

66 

13  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

650 

52 

40 

Horagoda 

68 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

350 

45  bid 

41 

Do 

70 

16 

do 

pekoe 

720 

38  bid 

42 

Do 

72 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

315 

.33  bid 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  Sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  22iid  Oct.,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (37,803  lb.),  which  sold  as 


nuder : — 


Lot 

No. 

Mark 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

DcBcriptioD. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Dabugama 

124 

1 

hf-ch 

congou 

40 

33 

2 

a 

Do 

125 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

49 

29 

Do 

126 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

60 

27 

4 

Do 

127 

2 

do 

uoas 

80 

35 

5 

Do 

128 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

180 

37 

6 

Do 

129 

8 

do 

sou 

320 

33 

7 

I)  E 

131 

G 

ch 

bro  mix 

492 

37 

8 

Do 

132 

7 

do 

dust 

581 

24 

9 

Coniar 

133 

1 

do 

dust 

96 

25 

lo 

Do 

131 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

285 

28 

11 

Do 

135 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

36 

12 

Do 

1.3C 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

41 

13 

Do 

1.38 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

41  bid 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

14 

Eila 

110 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

49  bid 

15 

Do 

112 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

44 

16 

Do 

144 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

960 

38  bid 

17 

Do 

146 

1 

do 

duet 

125 

26 

18 

Abbotsford 

147 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

60  bid 

19 

Do 

149 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1920 

48  bid 

20 

Do 

151 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1120 

38  bid 

21 

F (in  estate 

markj 

1.53 

12 

do 

fans 

1140 

25 

22 

Do 

155 

11 

do 

fans 

1155 

25 

23 

Ferndale 

157 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

.58  bid 

24 

Do 

159 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2200 

43  bid 

25  Madoolteone  161 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

1210 

.50  bid 

26 

Do 

163 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

33  bid 

27 

Do 

165 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

34  bid 

28 

Lawrence 

167 

21 

do 

1 hf-ch 

sou 

2035 

29  bid 

29 

Do 

169 

g 

ch 

duet 

210 

25 

30 

Alliady 

170 

4 

do 

bro  or  pek 

520 

45  bid 

31 

Do 

172 

5 

do 

pekoe 

600 

38 

32 

Do 

174 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

90  ) 

35 

33 

Do 

176 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

260 

25 

34 

Gouravilia 

177 

35  hf-ch 

flowery  or  pek 

17-50 

65 

35 

Do 

179 

21 

ch 

pekoe 

2100 

47  bi'l 

.36 

Do 

181 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

6C0 

40  bid 

37 

Do 

1S3 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

140 

36 

33 

Do 

I9t 

1 

hf-eh 

dust 

75 

27 

39 

Logan 

185 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

950 

51  bid 

40 

Do 

187 

18 

do 

pekoe 

8:o 

46  bid 

41 

Do 

189 

30 

do 

pek  eou 

1-350 

.38  bid 

42 

Do 

191 

7 

do 

eou 

315 

35 

43 

Do 

193 

6 

do 

dust 

360 

26 

44 

Albion 

194 

25 

ch 

bro  pek 

2.375 

.56  bid 

45 

Do 

196 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1280 

42  bid 

46 

Cru'l  eu 

198 

6 

do 

sou 

670 

33 

47 

Do 

200 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

8J 

26 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  forsaleat  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  22nd  Oct.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (34,617  1b.),  which  sold  as 


under : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

M idde 

61 

3 

ch 

dust 

270 

24 

2 

Do 

62 

1 

hf-eh 

red  leaf 

59 

25 

3 

Do 

63 

1 

do 

uoas 

31 

34 

4 

F F 0 (in 

es- 

tate  mark)  64 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1540 

40 

5 

Do 

65 

6 

)if-cU 

pek  sou 

319 

34 

6 

Do 

66 

1 

ch 

unas 

100 

32 

7 

N B 

67 

21 

hf-oh 

bro  mix 

1.320 

32 

8 

Do 

68 

21 

do 

imperial  green 

1 1 55 

27 

9 

c 

69 

20 

do 

bro  mix 

1100 

32 

10 

Malgolla 

70 

30  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

55 

11 

Do 

71 

16 

do 

pekoe 

800 

45 

12 

Do 

72 

110 

do 

pek  sou 

4950 

38  bid 

13 

Do 

7.3 

15 

do 

bro  tea 

825 

34  bid 

14 

Do 

74 

4 

do 

sou 

180 

32 

15 

Do 

15 

4 

do 

dust 

240 

26 

16 

Uo 

76 

6 

do 

red  leaf 

510 

26 

17 

G M B 

77 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

480 

63 

18 

Do 

78 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1320 

56 

19 

Do 

79 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

130 

42 

20 

Do 

80 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

60 

28 

21 

Do 

81 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

25 

22 

Allakolla 

82 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

610 

52  bid 

23 

Do 

83 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1995 

41  bid 

24 

Do 

84 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

37  ■ 

25 

Chiswick 

85 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

2070 

5S  bid 

26 

S WR 

86 

9 

do 

bro  tea 

ESOI 

S3 

27 

N (in  estate 

mark 

87 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

.312 

48 

28 

Do 

88 

7 

do 

pekoe 

686 

33 

29 

Do 

89 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

294 

36 

30 

P fin  estate 

mark 

90 

1 

do 

pekoe 

114 

32 

31 

Harmony 

91 

16  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

800 

61 

32 

Do 

92 

2i 

ch 

pekoe 

2310 

42 

33 

Do 

93 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

5<0 

7 

U 

Do 

94 

2 hf-ch 

pek  fans 

150 

25 

35 

Do 

95 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

135 

32 

36 

Chertsey 

96 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

51  bid 

37 

Do 

97 

6 

do 

pekoe 

270 

41 

38 

Do 

98 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

38 

39 

Uo 

99 

2 

do 

sou 

SO 

34 

40 

Do 

100 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

180 

33 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


a 


Messrs.  Foebes  & Walkee  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  22iid  Oct., 
the  undermeutioued  lots  of  Tea  (85,228  lb.),  which 
sold  asunder: — 


Lot  Mark 
No. 


Box  Pkgs.  Description. 
No. 


AFeight 
lb.  0. 


1 

Goomera 

460 

4 

ch 

red  leaf 

400 

28 

2 

Beausijour 

402 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

47 

3 

Do 

464 

5 

do 

pekoe 

425 

38 

4 

Do 

466 

4 

do 

pek  son 

400 

34 

5 

Do 

468 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

25 

6 

F P B 

470 

S 

ch 

bro  pek 

300 

43 

7 

Do 

472 

1 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

140 

37 

8 

Do 

474 

G 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

35 

9 

ABC 

476 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

60 

41 

10 

Do 

473 

1 

do 

I 

ch 

pekoe 

].50 

34 

11 

Do 

480 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

32 

12 

A K 

482 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

400 

29 

13 

Do 

484 

1 

do 

conj^ou 

100 

27 

14 

Do 

486 

5 

do 

red  leaf 

130 

25 

15 

Do 

488 

I 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

195 

25 

16 

D C 

490 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

350 

44  bid 

17 

Do 

492 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

35 

18 

Do 

494 

19 

do 

pek  sou  • 

950 

35 

19 

Do 

496 

4 

do 

sou 

200 

32 

20 

Do 

498 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

150 

25 

21 

Cross  (in  es- 

fate  mark) 

500 

22 

ch 

bro  mix 

2200 

25 

22 

Al'alahandua 

502 

18 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1080 

49 

23 

Do 

504 

28 

do 

pekoe 

1540 

39 

24 

Do 

506 

15 

do 

pek  fcou 

750 

35 

25 

SPA 

508 

24 

do 

sou 

1320 

34 

26 

Do 

510 

a 

do 

bro  tea 

165 

25 

27 

Do 

512 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

25 

28 

Do 

614 

1 

do 

pk  dust 

85 

27 

29 

Do 

.516 

do 

faus 

60 

30 

30 

Do 

518 

1 

do 

unas 

65 

37 

37 

Sbrubs’s 

Hill 

532 

20 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

55  bid 

38 

Do 

534 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1190 

40  bid 

39 

Do 

536 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1360 

38  bid 

40 

Do 

538 

1 

do 

sou 

85 

34 

41 

Do 

540 

1 

do 

dust 

10 

26 

42 

LB 

642 

1 

do 

60’1 

85 

27 

43 

Do 

544 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

80 

25 

44 

Do 

546 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

25 

45 

N P 

648 

2 

ch 

sou 

170 

37 

46 

Do 

650 

15 

do 

red  leaf 

1200 

25 

47 

Do 

652 

5 

do 

dust 

650 

25 

48 

I G 

554 

3 

do 

sou 

270 

33 

49 

Do 

556 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

28 

50 

Dromoland 

5.58 

1 box 

red  leaf 

16 

20 

51 

Hope 

660 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

126 

22 

62 

Kii'fimettia 

562 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

312 

33 

53 

jj 

564 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

312 

37 

54 

.'66 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

208 

32 

55 

Kolaclenia 

568 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

126 

24 

57 

MoDaco 

572 

1 

ch 

dust 

170 

25 

58 

0 

574 

4 

do 

dust 

448 

24 

59 

576 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

220 

25 

60  Maskeloya 
S S 


578  12  do  peksou 


61  Thorufield  580  17  h£-oh  bio  pek 


62 

63 

64 

65 

66  Hatton 

67 
€8 
69 


582  14  ch 
584  4 do 


.586 
583 
5 0 
592 
594 
596 


pekoe 
pek  sou 
1 h£-eh  pek  dust 
bro  mix 

BOU 

sou 

red  leaf 


do 

oh 

do 

do 

do 


70  Mariaivatte  598  27  do 


71 

72 

73  LG  E 

74  „ 

76 


COO  29  do 
2 28  do 


4 
6 
8 

76  Amblakande  10 


77 

78 

79 


12 

14 

16 


80  P B (in  estate 

mark)  18 

81  Craighead 

82  „ 

83 
64 

t5  Theberton 
86  „ 

87  „ 

t8 


dust 
or  pek 
pekoe 
pek  Fou 
3 ht-ch  or  pek 
2 do  pekoe  No. 
dust 
or  pek 
pekce 
bro  mix 
pek  sou 


do 

ch 

do 

do 


1 do 


20  38  do 
22  23  ch 
24  29  do 
26  7 do 

28  12  ch 
30  6 do 

32  4 do 

34  1 do 


hf-ch  or  pek 

bro  or  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
son 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
pek  dust 


1200 

1020 

1400 

392 

80 

54 

170 

80 

80 

650 

2565 

2610 

2520 

180 

110 

90 

220 

300 

120 

90 

744 

1900 

2250 

2465 

.395 

1200 

600 

400 

100 


37 

38  bid 
51 

39 
27 
30 
30 
30 
20 
24 
.35 

42  bid 

37 
46 

38 
18 

46  bid 

35  bid 

24 

38 

47  bid 
55  bid 

40  bid 

36 

33 
44 
35 

34 

25 


Lot 

No. 

Murk 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs.  Description 

AA'eight 

lb. 

c. 

89 

Palmerstou 

36 

5 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

275 

63 

90 

,, 

38 

8 ch 

pekoe 

800 

53 

91 

,, 

40 

5 do 

pek  sou 

500 

38 

92 

HuQugalla 

42 

16  do 

sou 

1480  witlid’n 

93 

Chcslerfoni 

44 

18  bf-ch 

bro  pek 

1080 

52  bid 

94 

46 

28  do 

pekoe 

1400 

38  bid 

(The  YataderiaTea  Company,  Limited.) 


95 

Polatagama 

48 

23 

hf-ch 

93 

50 

40 

do 

97 

52 

f2 

do 

98 

W 

54 

3 

do 

99 

w 

56 

2 

do 

100 

AY 

58 

2 

do 

1(j1 

AV 

60 

3 

do 

102 

Galkadua 

62 

18 

do 

103 

64 

24 

do 

104 

03 

18 

do 

105 

C B 

63 

5 

ch 

106 

70 

2 

hf-ch 

107 

Caledonia 

72 

4 

cU 

108 

74 

4 

do 

109 

Bandara- 

polla 

76 

22 

hf-ch 

78 

80 

„ 82 

Midlothian  84 
>,  86 

L E K 88 

Troy 


90 
93 

,,  94 

96 

Luccombe  98 
100 

„ 102 
104 

BL  (iu  estate 
mark)  F 106 
“ Not  arrived 


do 

do 

do 

do 

ch 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
pek  sou 
sou 

bro  tea 
pek  duFt 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  mix 
dust 
or  pek 
pek  sou 

or  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sau 
du.st 
hro  pek 
pekoe 
red  leaf 
bro  tea 
piek  dust 
congou 
red  leaf 
bro  or  pek 
pekoe 
p.'k  sou 
pek  fans 


1150 

2000 

2340 

285 

H2 

2"0 

393 

900 

1200 

900 

600 

160 

403 

400 

1100 

3200 

21:5 

70 

400 

5.50 

700 

300 

4-50 

180 

200 

.3240 

36i0 

3420 

540 


54  bid 

40  bid 
37 

26 

26 

20 

25 

48  bid 

.36  bid 

35 

37 

25 

51 

37 

56 

41  bid 
37 

25 

58 

42  bid 
25 

31 

25 

27 

23 

46  bid 
40  bid 
33  bid 
bid 


1 ch  pekoe 
' lots  are  omitted. 


90  .35 


I Mr.  E.  Beniiam  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  29th  Oct.  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (2,025  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under  : — 


Lot  Mark 
No. 

1 St.  Leys 

2 Do 

3 Do 

4 Do 

5 A 

6 Vicarton 

7 Do 

8 Baragalla 

9 Wangieoya 


Box  Pkgs.  Description  AYeight 
No. 

12  10  di 


6 do 
2 do 
1 do 


bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  mix 


1 bf-ch  red  leaf 


1 ch 

1 do 

2 do 
1 do 


pek  sou 
pekoe 
dust 
pekoe 


lb. 

1050 

600 

200 

120 

55 

85 

80 

30 

100 


c. 

49  bid 
46 

.39  bid 
26  bid 
25 
34 
out 
25  bid 
42  Ud 


Messrs.  A.  II.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  29th  Oct., 
the  undermentioned  lets  of  Tea  (29,670  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under:  — 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkg.Descripbion 
No.  No. 


D E C (in  es- 
tate mark  1 


Do 
Do 

Glanrhos 
Do 
Do 
Do 
K 
K 
K 
K 

Brae 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Belugas 
1)0 
Do 

YD  {in  estate 
mark)  32 

Do  34 

Do  36 

Do  37 


8 bf-eh 
2 do 
1 do 
7 do 


35  do 
6 ch 

1 do 
28  do 
25  do 
46  do 
35  do 

13  hf-ch 

14  ch 

4 hf-ch 

3 do 
20  do 

10  ch 

11  do 

12  do 
28  do 

4 do 

5 do 


red  leaf 

fans 

dust 

bro  pek 

pekoe 

jreksou 

congou 

bro  pek 

No.  1 pekoe 

pekoe 

pek  sou 

bro  pek 

pekoe 

fans 

dust 

bro  pek 

pekoe 

pek  sou 

or  pek 
pekoe 
bro  mix 
dust 


AVeiglit 

lb. 

400 
103 
50 
385 
675 
540 
80 
1540 
12-50 
2070 
1575 
780 
1400 
240 
ISO 
1100 
1100 
1100 

1080 
2380 
360 
725 


32 

32 

25 
52 
42 
36 

33 
57 
45 

33  bid 

36 

50  bid 
40 

38  bid 

26 
60 

42  bid 

37 

65  bid 
45  bid 
32 
25 


4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


jVIr.  B.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  29th  Oct.,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (52,421  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under; — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgg.  Description.  Weight 


No 

1 

P 

No. 

212 

2 

ch 

dust  No.  2 

Ib. 

380 

c. 

25 

2 

Hevonford 

213 

3 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

150 

42 

3 

Do 

214 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

270 

28  bid 

4 

Do 

215 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  fans 

60 

34 

5 

Ottery 

216 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

58  bid 

6 

Do 

218 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2310  1 

7 

Do 

220 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

► withd’n 

8 

Do 

222 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

260  J 

1 

62  bi?l 

19 

Mocha 

223 

65 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

3025 

10 

Do 

225 

37 

ch 

pekoe 

3700 

56 

11 

Do 

227 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1995 

46 

12 

Deeside 

229 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

55  bid 

13 

Do 

231 

31  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1705 

62 

14 

Do 

233 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

2160 

40  bid 

15 

Do 

235 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2900 

46  bid 

l6 

Do 

237 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

34 

1< 

G 0 

238 

10  hf-ch 

dust 

700 

withd’n 

l8 

Ythanside 

239 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

160 

25 

9,9 

Killaloo 

210 

36 

do 

unas 

2880 

22 

22 

M R 

246 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

200 

32 

2^ 

Do 

247 

1 

do 

dust 

85 

25 

2^ 

Alliaddy 

248 

4 

do 

bro  or  pek 

520 

45  bid 

25 

Killaloo 

250 

62 

do 

SOU 

5580 

31  bid 

2« 

Labugama 

252 

5 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

270 

53 

o7 

Do 

253 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

610 

61 

Do 

255 

21 

do 

pekoe 

840 

45 

39 

Do 

257 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

240 

38 

3° 

Do 

259 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

135 

37 

3I 

3^ 

Do 

260 

1 

do 

unas 

40 

39 

Do 

261 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

50 

27 

o3 

Do 

262 

4 

do 

sou 

100 

35 

‘*4 

Kadienleoa 

263 

41 

ch 

bro  pek 

3690 

55  bid 

Do 

265 

44 

do 

pekoe 

3520 

43  bid 

^7 

Albion 

269 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2100 

58  bid 

Do 

271 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1316 

41  1 id 

39 

Do 

273 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

37  -id 

4q 

Do 

275 

4 

do 

dust 

310 

27 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


Mark 
Yapame 

E,  L in  diamond 
RDE,  S do 
RCW,  B do 
Verelapatna 
Agrakande 
TuUoes 

Mahapahagalla 
Keeakelle 
W S F,  D in  diamond 


Natural 

stem 


2^d 

3^d 

2ii 

2id  to  3d 
2d  to  2|d 
2Jd 

2Jd  to  4»d 
2M 


Sin  diamond 
Eernlands 
Dunsinane,  hyd 
Tillicoultry 
Lad  broke 
Queensberry 
Cashieban 
Mortlake 
Maha  Dva 
C H L,  A in  d;a. 

FES,  00  „ 

CPC,  G 
TJFJ  D 

WWW  in  triangle 
Broughton, hyd.  2d  to  2Jd 
GS,  E in  diamond  3jd  to  4d 


2id 
l|d  to  2d 
3Jd  to  4d 
34d 
2id 
3d  to 
3d 
Sid 
3d 
3d 

2d  to  3d 
2jd  to  4d 
3^d 


3id 


Renewed 

5|d  to  6d 
3Jd 

5id 

4jd  to  6d 
6id 
31d 

3Jd  to  6d 
3|d  to  4d 
4|d 
3d 
3d 

5)d  to  6d 
4^d 

3Jd  to  4d 
5d 

4d  to  Bid 

iki 

4d 

3^  to  4)d 
4d  to  5d 
7d 

3jd  to  4d 


Scarborough 
Eagalla 
Forest  Hill 


2^d  to  3d 
3d 
4d 

Officinalis. 


Docmba  2|d 

Langdale  3ij 

St.  Olair  2Jd  to  3d 

Bad  ulla  watte, 

hybrid  2^d  to  3d 

Tulloes  3d 

Keeakelle  3d  to  3M 

Tillicoultry  3d 

Mortlake,  ledger  3|d  to 
ClIL,  Aindia.  3d  to  4d 
Diyagama  3dto3Jd 

Gracelyu  4d 

MCC,  E in  diamond  37d 
BOL  -4i 

Kagalla  2id 


Bid 

5d 

3|d 

3d 


Tjd 

B^d  to  9d 
6d 

5d 

5d 

8jd  to  Is 


5id  to  Bd 


Boot 


4^d 

5d 


2f d to  3d 

4d 

3d 

2^d 

5d 


3jd 

2id 

6d  to"’6§d 
3id 

odto’sjd 

6d 

9d 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  3rd  Oct.  : — 

Ex  "Orotava” — Elemane,  lb  3c  It  105s;  4c  102s,  3c  lb 
100s;  It  115s;  1 bag  lOls. 

Ex  “Oanfa” — Thotulagalla,  Ic  103s;  3 bags  102s;  1 
bag  85s. 

Ex“Rewa” — Ragalla,  Ic  104s  6d;  3c  103s  6d;  lb  ISO^; 
2 bags  96s.  Roehampton,  Ic  108s;  6c  lb  106s;  2c  lb 
103s;  Ic  126s;  It  98s  61:  lb  101s;  lb  97s;  Ic  97s  6d;  Ic 
96s;  Ic92s6d;  2 bags  103s. 

Ex  “Benlawers” — Gonamotava,  1 bag  96s. 


Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane,  up  to  10th  Oct. : — 

Ex  “Orotava” — Gonamotava,  Ic  105s;  4c  104s;  Ic  99s 
6d;  1 bag  104s. 

Ex  ‘'Cyclops” — Hillside,  lo  103s;  5o  102s  61;  lb  84s; 
2 bags  102s. 

Ex  “Rewa” — Mahapahagalla,  Ic  107s;  4c  It  105s  6d; 
2o  101s  6d;  lb  119s;  3 bags  95s  6ds;  1 bag  101s.  Need- 
wood,  lb  109s;  Ic  lb  107s;  Ic  104s;  lb  127s. 

Ex  “Oanfa”— CGR  T,  1 bag  92a. 

Ex  “Cyclops” — Ury,  Ic  lb  108s  6d;  3o  105s;  lo  101s; 
lb  123s;  lb  95s;  1 bag  105s. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Wilson,  Smithett:  Co.’s  Circular.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  10th,  1890. 


Mark  Natural 

Stem 

.ST  & LC  in  dia.  31 

Oigranelle 

Langdale  2^d  to  .3d 

St.  Clair  .3d 

Badullawatte  3d  to  '.Vjd 

Chctnole  1 ,'d  to  2d 


Renewed  Root 


4Jd 

5d 

6i'd 


3id  Vo  4d 
2d 


CEYLON  CACAO  SALES  IN  LONDON, 

(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

^ ^ Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  3rd,  1890. 

Ex  “Oroya”— North  Matale,  98  bags  98s;  8 63s. 

Ex  “Oanfa”— Manatelle,  9 bags  953;  1 56s;  20  105‘ 
2 57s  6d;  1 54s;  4 32s;  20  102s  6d;  3 75s. 

(OBEC),  20  bags  109s 

Ex  “Port  Oaroiine”— Kondesalle  (OBEC).  3 bags  94s 
1 77e;  1 45s;  7 94s;  2 77s;  4 53s;  1 94s;  1 77s;  2 94s 
1 53s. 

Ex  “Strathdee”— Mahaberia  (OBEC),  19  bags  llOs 
19  963  6d;  6 60s.  « v 


Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  10th. 
Ex  “Oanfa”— Elmshurst,  9 bags  105s  6d;  1 70s;  1 
44s;  11  79s;  1 44s. 

Ex  “Orotava”— Glenalpbin,  14  bags  97s  6d;  2 91s. 

Ex  “Oanfa”— KK,  1 bag  37s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON, 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  3rd,  1890. 
Ex  “Benlawers” — Delpotonoya,  3 cases  2s  7d;  2 Is 
9d;  4 Is  10s;  2 Is  4d. 

Ex  “Ningchow” — Loonagalla,  4 cases  Is  2d. 

Ex  “Orient” — Knuckles  MAL,  1 case  Is  8d. 

Ex  “Port  Oaroiine” — Warragalla,  2 cases  2s  2d-  1 
Is  lOd,  4 Is  8d;  2 Is  Id. 

Ex“Verax” — Lebanon  Group,  2 oases  Is  5d;  2 Is  3d; 
1 10|d;  2 9id. 

Ex  “Oanfa” — (Great  Valley),  4 cases  Is  6d;  4 ls7d; 
1 6d. 

Ex  “Arabia” — Wewelmadde,  2 cases  Is  lid;  1 lOJd. 
Ex  “Kaiser-i-Hind” — Vicarton,  10  cases  Is  8d. 

Ex  “Tiverton” — (M&C  N),  2 cases  Is  5d;  5 ls4d,. 


CEYLON  OBSERVER  ” PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE.  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


No.  24.] 


Colombo,  Novembek  25.  1890.  ( fRicB:—12i  cents  eacli;3  copies 

I 30  cents;  6 copies  ^ rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  29th  Oct., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (17,414  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

I 

Yahalatenne  1 

10 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

55 

2 

Do 

2 

4 

ch 

pekoe 

360 

39 

3 

Do 

3 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

.36 

4 

B F 

4 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

220 

34 

5 

Do 

5 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

75 

25 

6 

EX 

6 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

120 

34 

7 

Do 

7 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

240 

31 

8 

Do 

8 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

280 

27 

9 

Do 

9 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

30 

10 

E C 

10 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

140 

25 

11 

D GA 

11 

2 

do 

fans 

120 

34 

12 

Do 

12 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

165 

34 

13 

Do 

13 

3 

do 

dust 

225 

25 

19 

Dalguise 

19 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

69 

-20 

Do 

20 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

42 

21 

Do 

21 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

40 

-22 

Do 

22 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

70 

34 

23 

Do 

23 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

28 

24 

C A (in  estate 

mark) 

24 

2 

lif-ch 

unas 

104 

43 

25 

Do 

25 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

37 

Do 

26 

1 

do 

dust 

69 

27 

27 

Denmark 

Hill 

27 

5 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

5-50 

79 

28 

Do 

28 

5 

do 

pekoe 

485 

73 

29 

Do 

29 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

340 

61 

30 

W MS 

30 

2 

do 

bro  or  pek 

200 

44 

31 

Do 

31 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

665 

60 

32 

Do 

32 

2 

do 

pekoe 

160 

42 

33 

X 

33 

5 1 

Pkg 

pekoe 

200 

40 

34 

J 0 H 

34 

3 

ch 

bro  tea 

. 330  ' 

25 

35 

Do 

35 

1 

do 

congou 

75 

33 

36 

A K 

36 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1995 

40  bid 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  29th  Oct., 
the  uodermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (60,002  lb.),  which  sold 


as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

1 

L P G 

108 

4 

ch 

red  leaf 

400 

28 

2 

Do 

110 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

28 

3 

Bramley 

112 

C 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

390 

38 

4 

Do 

114 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

53 

31 

5 

Do 

116 

2 

ch 

dust 

200 

26 

6 

Riseland 

118 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

46 

7 

Do 

120 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

36 

8 

Do 

122 

1 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

90 

30 

9 

Do 

124 

10 

box 

pekoe 

100 

39 

10 

D C 

126 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

200 

46 

11 

Do 

128 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

38 

12 

Do 

130 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

33 

13 

Do 

132 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

110 

26 

14 

D D (in  estate 

mark) 

134 

4 

oh 

bro  pek 

400 

54 

15 

Do 

136 

3 

do 

pekoe 

300 

43 

16 

Do 

138 

8 

do 

peksou 

800 

37 

17 

Daphne 

140 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

54 

18 

Do 

142 

4 

do 

pekoe 

400 

42 

19 

Do 

144 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

37 

20 

Kottiagalla 

146 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

43 

21 

Do 

M8 

10 

do 

pekee 

1000 

36 

22 

Do 

150 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

30 

23 

Do 

152 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

29 

24 

Do 

154 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

25 

25 

Do 

156 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

133 

26 

26 

Toiiacombe 

Uva 

158 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

53 

27 

Do 

160 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1045 

47 

28 

Do 

162 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

39 

29 

Do 

164 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

36 

30 

Do 

166 

5 

do 

duut 

400 

25 

31 

Pourhoa 

168 

4 

box 

bro  or  pek 

80 

out 

32 

Do 

170 

11 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

715 

74 

33 

Do 

172 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

61 

34 

Do 

174 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

1320 

41 

36 

Do 

176 

3 

ch 

dust 

225 

29 

Lot  Murk 

Box 

Pkgg.  Description 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

36 

Penrhos 

178 

1 

hf-ch 

congou 

50 

36 

37 

Do 

180 

3 

do 

pek  fan 

195 

38 

38 

Court  Lode 

el82 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

684 

78 

39 

Do 

184 

13 

do 

pekoe 

611 

70 

40 

Do 

186 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

690 

59 

41 

Do 

188 

1 

do 

sou 

!41 

45 

42 

Do 

190 

1 

ch 

dust 

126 

28 

43 

Mausakellie  192 

33 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1980 

66 

44 

Jo 

194 

29 

ch 

pekoe 

2900 

44  bid 

45 

Do 

196 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

80 

24 

46 

Do 

198 

1 

do 

CODgOU 

60 

30 

47 

Mahateime 

lira 

200 

4 

do 

or  pek 

210 

62  bid 

48 

Do 

202 

9 

do 

pekoe 

540 

41  bid 

49 

Haipatenne  204 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

330 

45  bid 

50 

Do 

206 

4 

do 

peUoe 

400 

40 

51 

Do 

208 

4 

do 

pek  SOU 

400 

36 

52 

Do 

210 

4 

do 

SOU 

400 

36 

63 

Do 

212 

3 

do 

unas 

290 

37 

54 

Do 

214 

1 

do 

dust 

1.30 

20 

55 

Alton 

216 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe  in  1 lb 

packets 

40 

45 

56 

Do 

218 

3 

do 

pek  sou  in  1 lb 

packets 

120 

42 

57 

Penshurst, 

Travancore  220 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

910 

60  bid 

58 

Do 

222 

15 

do 

pekoe 

750 

49  bid 

59 

Do 

224 

31 

do 

pek  sou 

2790 

40  bid 

(The  Talgaswela  Tea  Co.,  Limited.) 

60 

Talgaewela 

226 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

49 

61 

Do 

228 

14 

do 

pekoe 

925 

37 

62 

Do 

230 

8 

do 

peksou 

720 

36 

63 

Do 

232 

2 

do 

congou 

130 

33 

64 

L (in  estate 

mark) 

2.34 

1 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

30 

40 

65 

Do 

236 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

33 

37 

66 

Do 

2-38 

1 

do 

dust 

43 

2-5 

67 

Middleton 

240 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1365 

57 

68 

Do 

212 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

J«)0 

46 

69 

Rambodde 

244 

19 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1045 

58 

70 

Do 

246 

11 

do 

pekoe 

550 

46 

71 

Do 

248 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

39 

72 

Do 

2.50 

2 

do 

congou 

100 

35 

73 

Do 

252 

1 

do 

dust 

65 

26 

74 

P D M (iu 

es- 

tate  marks) 

254 

2 

ch 

uras 

180 

41 

75 

Do 

256 

1 

do 

cougou 

80 

34 

76 

Do 

258 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

75 

24 

77 

Dessford 

260 

9 

do 

bro  or  pek 

540 

37 

78 

Do 

262 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1792 

44  bid 

79 

Do 

204 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

36  bid 

80 

Do 

266 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1430  • 

37  bid 

81 

Do 

268 

5 

hf-ch 

dust 

400 

25 

82 

D (R  in  estate 

mark)  L 

270 

4 

do 

unas 

200 

32 

(The  Yatadcria  Tea  Co.,  Limited.) 

83 

Yataderia 

272 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1498 

45 

(4 

Do 

274 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2604 

87  bid 

85 

Do 

276 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

4036 

36 

88 

Do 

273 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

1177 

45  bid 

87 

Do 

2S0 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2046 

33  bid 

83 

Do 

282 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

968 

35  bid 

89 

Do 

284 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

4T0 

30 

90 

K 

286 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

36 

91 

11 

288 

1 

if-ch 

bro  pek 

40 

40 

92 

H 

290 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

189 

35 

93 

H 

292 

1 

do 

1 

if-ch 

pek  fans 

158 

32 

94 

H 

294 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

24 

95 

H 

296 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

54 

24 

96 

H 

293 

1 

ch 

unas 

70 

■28 

97 

TOO 

300 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

204 

34 

98- 

Warwick 

302 

1 bf-ch 

congou 

50 

40 

99 

Ingiriya 

304 

5 

ch 

pekoe 

500 

46 

100 

Do 

306 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  dust 

62 

27 

101 

Do 

308 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

44 

37 

102 

D C 

310 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

350 

41  bid 

103 

Do 

312 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

40 

101 

OTO 

314 

1 

do 

unus 

81 

30 

105 

Do 

316 

4 

do 

sou 

344 

30 

106 

ESP 

318 

1 

do 

unas 

50 

3 

107 

Horagaa- 

kelle 

320 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

195 

55 

108 

Do 

322 

6 

do 

pekoe 

336 

44 

109 

Do 

321 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

690 

39 

110 

Do 

326 

1 

do 

congou 

51 

.32 

111 

Do 

328 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

162 

30 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIS' 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room,  today,  5th  Nov.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (32,125  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under  ; — 


Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs, 

Description 

Weight.  . 

No. 

No, 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Star  (in  estate 

mark) 

39 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

2080 

36  bid 

9 

Do 

41 

13 

do 

or  pek 

1430 

34  bid 

3 

Do 

43 

39 

do 

pek  sou 

3900 

34 

4 

Do 

47 

21 

do 

bro  mix 

3150 

29 

5 

Agra  Oya 

49 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

52  bid 

6 

Do 

51 

6 

do 

pekoe 

500 

42  bid 

7 

Do 

53 

15 

do 

pekoe  No.  2 

1500 

38 

8 

Do 

55 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

26 

«) 

Do 

56 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

27 

10 

MAY  (in 

estate  mark)  57 

36 

do 

or  pek 

3600 

42  bid 

11 

Do 

59 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

36  bid 

12 

Woodend 

61 

16 

do 

bro  pex 

1680 

47  bid 

13 

Do 

63 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

39  bid 

14 

Do 

65 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

855 

35 

15 

Do 

66 

1 

do 

congou 

80 

30 

16 

Do 

67 

1 

do 

dust 

135 

26 

17 

W Z (in  estate 

mark) 

68 

5 

bf-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

52  bid 

18 

Do 

70 

12 

do 

pekoe 

644 

41  bid 

19 

Do 

72 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

442 

37  bid 

20 

Nabalma 

74 

49 

do 

bro  pek 

2695 

56 

21 

Do 

76 

44 

ch 

pekoe 

4400 

41  bid 

22 

Do 

78 

1 

hf-ch 

congou 

88 

32 

23 

Do 

79 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

26 

24 

P O 

80 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

230 

51  bid 

25 

Do 

81 

2 

do 

pekoe 

94 

41  bid 

26 

Do 

82 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

716 

37 

27 

Do 

84 

2 

do 

uuas 

92 

40 

28 

Do 

85 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

45 

29 

29 

Do 

86 

1 

do 

dust 

69 

26 

Messrs.  SoMiiRvn.i.B  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  5th  Nov.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (42,628  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under  : — 

liOt  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight. 


No. 

No 

lb. 

C. 

1 

W P (in  es- 

tate mark) 

37 

1 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

160 

34 

2 

Do 

38 

2 

ch 

1 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

250 

29 

3 

Do 

39 

5 

ch 

2 hf-ch 

dusti 

971 

23 

4 

C WM 

40 

5 

do 

bro  or  pek 

300 

56 

5 

Do 

41 

13 

ch 

or  pek 

1170 

51 

6 

Do 

42 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

41 

7 

Wewcssa 

43 

25  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1375 

56 

S 

Do 

44 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1155 

48 

9 

Do 

45 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

41 

10 

Do 

46 

4 

do 

sou 

220 

35 

11 

Do 

47 

2 

do 

dust 

180 

26 

12 

M C (in  es- 

tate Lark) 

48 

6 

ch 

1 hf-ch 

sou 

652 

34 

13 

Do 

49 

3 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  fans 

485 

27 

14 

Do 

50 

1 

ch 

dust 

158 

19 

15 

P M 

51 

1 

do 

1 hf-eh 

red  loaf  , 

119 

27 

16 

Do 

52 

1 

ch 

dust 

125 

27 

17 

GW  S 

53 

3 

do 

pek  son 

285 

33 

18 

Do 

54 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

393 

26 

19 

Depedene 

55 

7 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

350 

58 

20 

Do 

56 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

44 

21 

Do 

67 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

850 

38 

22 

H D 

58 

15 

do 

bro  tea 

750 

33 

23 

Do 

59 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

27 

21 

Do 

60 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

26 

25 

J J S (in  ee 

tate  mark) 

61 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

50  bid 

26 

Do 

62 

4 

do 

pekoe 

382 

43  bid 

27 

Narangoda 

63 

19 

do 

uuas 

1900 

41 

28 

Do 

64 

1 

do 

congou 

85 

33 

29 

Do 

65 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

65 

26 

30 

South  Wana 

Kojali 

66 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

66  bid 

Do 

67 

28 

do 

pekoo 

2800 

46  bid 

31 

Do 

68 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

40  bid 

32 

G W 

69 

9 

do 

son 

906 

31 

33 

Do 

70 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

24 

Messrs.  Foebbs  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  5th  Nov.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (69,292  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under ; — 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 
No.  No.  lb. 


1 

Aldie 

330 

2 

ch 

dust 

£00 

25 

2 

Do 

332 

1 

do 

congou 

ICO 

29 

3 

Fetteresso 

334 

3 

do 

dust 

345 

25 

4 

BTN 

336 

1 

do 

sou 

96 

29 

5 

S PE 

338 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

150 

48 

6 

Do 

340 

7 

do 

unas 

350 

38 

7 

Nugagalla 

342 

13 

do 

bro  or  pek 

650 

70 

8 

Do 

344 

36 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

51 

9 

Do 

346 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

66 

41 

10 

Thornficld 

348 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

15C0 

67 

11 

Do 

360 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

45 

12 

Iddagodda 

352 

18  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

972 

49 

13 

Do 

354 

15 

do 

pekoe 

705 

40 

14 

Do 

356 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

462 

37 

15 

Do 

358 

1 

ch 

sou 

78 

33 

16 

Do 

360 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

53 

26 

17 

Debatgama 

362 

16 

do 

bro  or  pek 

960 

49  bid- 

18 

D (in  estate 

markj 

364 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

46 

19 

Do 

366 

3 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

SCO 

40 

20 

Do 

368 

1 

do 

do  No.  2 

100 

37 

21 

K 

370 

15  hf-ch 

or  pek 

880 

41  bid 

22 

Chesterford 

372 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1080 

55 

23 

Do 

374 

28 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

40 

24 

Good  Hepe 

376 

2 box 

congou 

40 

29 

25 

Do 

378 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

60 

27 

26 

Do 

380 

6 

do 

dust 

150 

26 

27 

Beverley 

332 

14 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

840 

48  bid 

28 

Do 

384 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1705 

43 

29 

Do 

383 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

550 

37 

30 

Do 

388 

6 

do 

sou 

342 

33 

31 

Do 

390 

4 

ch 

pk  dust 

300 

23 

32 

Do 

392 

6 

do 

dust 

375 

26 

33 

N 

394 

12  hf-eh 

sou 

600 

37 

34 

N 

396 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

28 

35 

N 

393 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

26 

36 

Melrose 

400 

54 

do 

bro  pek 

3240 

52  bid 

37 

Do 

402 

50 

do 

pekoe 

2750 

out 

38 

Do 

404 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

2110 

25 

39 

Atherfield 

406 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

34 

40 

Do 

408 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

260 

28 

41 

Do 

410 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

28 

45 

Portmore 

418 

29 

ch 

bro  pek 

3190 

56  bid 

46 

Do 

420 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

47  bid 

47 

L H 

422 

4 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

448 

27 

48 

K H 

424 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

60 

out 

49 

Do 

426 

1 

do 

pekoe 

50 

30 

50 

Do 

428 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

28 

51 

Do 

430 

2 

do 

sou 

100 

25 

52 

Do 

432 

7 

do 

unas 

350 

30 

53 

Do 

434 

1 

do 

congoa 

40 

25 

57 

Luccombe 

442 

32 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

2880 

42  bid 

58 

Do 

444 

32 

do 

pekoe 

2S80 

37  bid 

59 

Do 

446 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

2970 

34 

60 

Do 

448 

3 

do 

pek  fan 

270 

25 

61 

St.  Hellier’s  450 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

500 

27 

62 

Do 

452 

6 hf-ch 

dust 

450 

26 

63 

Patiagama 

454 

1 

ch 

flwery  or  pek 

no 

57  bid 

64 

Do 

456 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

54  bid 

65 

Do 

458 

33 

do 

pekoe 

3135 

43 

66 

Do 

460 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

26 

67 

Avisawella 

462 

2 

ch 

unas 

210 

39 

68 

Do 

464 

2 

do 

sou 

450 

36 

69 

Do 

466 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

26 

70 

C & D 

468 

25  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

70 

71 

Do 

470 

17 

do 

pekoe 

952 

53 

72 

Do 

472 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1120 

45 

73 

Farnham 

474 

23 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1150 

60 

74 

Do 

476 

22 

do 

pekoe 

990 

47 

76 

Do 

478 

52 

do 

pek  sou 

2340 

39 

76 

Do 

480 

9 

do 

bro  tea 

405 

32 

77 

Do 

482 

1 

do 

fan 

60 

29 

78 

Do 

484 

1 

do 

dust 

65 

26 

79 

W G 

486 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

64 

27 

80 

Do 

488 

1 

do 

dust 

96 

25 

(The  Yatiyantota  Tea  Company  Limited.! 

81 

Polatagama  490 

26  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

68 

82 

Do 

492 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1650 

43 

83 

Do 

494 

50 

do 

pek  son 

2600 

38 

84 

Abamalla 

496 

14 

do 

bro  mix 

840 

33 

85 

Do 

498 

6 

do 

dust 

450 

26 

86 

N M 

500 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

75 

29 

87 

Moralioya 

602 

7 

do 

bro  or  pek 

385 

51 

88 

Do 

504 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

40 

89 

Do 

506 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

38 

90 

Do 

608 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

45 

34 

1 

Do 

610 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

70 

26 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


O 

o 


Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the 

Chamber  of 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

Commerce  Sale-room  today,  5th  Nov., 

the  under- 

No 

No. 

lb 

c. 

mentioned  lots 

of  Tea 

(59,711  lb.),  which  sold  as 

24 

Airra  Ova 

42 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

63  bid 

under : — 

25 

Do 

44 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

41  bid 

26 

Brae 

45 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2300 

46  bid 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

28 

Nahalma 

49 

28 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1540 

54  bid 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

29 

Do 

51 

68 

ch 

pekoe 

G800 

37  bid 

27 

30 

Do 

53 

1 

do 

congou 

60 

31 

1 GO 

276 

7 hf-ch 

dust 

539 

31 

Comillah 

54 

5 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

275 

41  bid 

2 BT 

277 

23  ch 

bro  mix 

2300 

'6'6 

32 

Do 

56 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

37  bid 

3 Maria 

279 

13  do 

bro  pek 

1430 

53  bid 

33 

Do 

58 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

560 

34  bid 

4 Do 

281 

13  do 

sou 

1300 

38  bid 

34 

Do 

60 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

25 

5 Ai'dlaw 

283 

10  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

520 

60 

35 

Avar's  Land  61 

48 

do 

bro  or  pek 

2400"^ 

6 Do 

285 

9 ch 

pekoe 

855 

44 

36 

Do 

63 

45 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

7 Do 

287 

1 hf-ch 

bio  tea 

45 

35 

37 

Do 

65 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

8 Do 

288 

1 ch 

dust 

65 

27 

38 

S A 

67 

9 

do 

sou 

405 

- withd’n 

,9  Kadicnlena289 

34  do 

pek  sou 

2720 

37  bid 

39 

Do 

69 

es 

do 

sou  No.  2 

1520 

jO  Do 

,1  Brownlow 
Do 

f3  Do 

10 

1 do 

dust 

130 

27 

40 

Do 

71 

4 

do 

or  pek  dust 

260 

11 

18  lif-ch 

bro  or  pek 

900 

78 

41 

Do 

72 

2 

do 

dust 

150^ 

13 

19  ch 

bro  pek 

2090 

62 

42 

DEC  (in 

es- 

15 

22  do 

pekoe 

2090 

55 

tate  mark)  73 

5 

do 

red  leaf 

250 

28 

Do 

17 

10  do 

pek  sou 

900 

42 

43 

Horagoda 

74 

15 

do 

Do 

le  Dunbar 

19 

1 do 

dust 

100 

26 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

52  bid 

20 

16  do 

bro  pek 

1600 

oS  bid 

44 

Do 

76 

28 

do 

^7  Do 

d8  Do 

to  Madooltenn 
pi  Do 

Kilandhu 

22 

14  do 

pekoe 

1400 

40  bid 

16 

do 

pekoe 

2120 

38  bid 

24 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

S6 

45 

Do 

78 

11 

do 

26 

1 do 

bro  tea 

140 

23 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

865 

36 

27 

8 do 

bro  pek 

880 

51 

46 

Do 

80 

1 

do 

dust 

82 

26 

29 

25  do 

pekoe 

2500 

37 

47 

FES  (in  es- 

31 

14  do 

bro  pek 

1050 

52 

tate  mark) 

81 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

168 

57 

“3  Do 

iA  Do 

33 

17  do 

pekoe 

1275 

41 

48 

Do 

82 

3 

do 

pekoe 

285 

44 

35 

11  do 

pek  sou 

825 

37 

49 

Do 

83 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

39 

Do 

37 

1 hf-ch 

78 

25 

i?6  Abbotsford 

38 

18  do 

bro  or  pek 

1080 

61  bid 

|7  Do 

40 

27  ch 

bro  pek 

2700 

49  bid 

Messrs.  Someeville  & Co 

put  up  foreale  at  the  Gliam- 

?8  Do 

iS>  Do 

42 

44 

27  do 
13  do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

2700 

1300 

43  bid 
37  bid 

her 

of  Commerce 

Sale-room  today,  12th  Nov.,  the 

^0  Great  Valley  46 
Do  48 

46  do 
33  do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 

4eoo 

2970 

45  bid 
38  bid 

undermentioned  lots  of  Tea 

(72,140  lb,), 

which 

sold  as 

32  Do 

50 

30  do 

pek  sou 

2550 

37  bid 

under : — 

33  Manikwatte  52 

19  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1140 

53 

Box 

Description. 

34  Do 

54 

12  ch 

pekoe 

1140 

40 

Lot  Mark 

Pkgs. 

Weigot 

85  Handro- 
hande 

56 

1 hf-ch 

or  pek 

50 

46 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

36  Do 

57 

2 do 

bro  pek 

100 

42 

1 

Blairavon 

71 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

50  bid 

37  Do 

58 

11  do 

pekoe 

550 

37 

2 

Do 

72 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

42  bid 

38  Do 

60 

1 do 

red  leaf 

50 

23 

3 

Do 

73 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

37  bid 

39  Do 

61 

1 do 

congou 

33 

29 

4 

Do 

74 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

28 

40  Warriupolla  62 

23  do 

sou 

1150 

29 

5 

Do 

75 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

26 

41  Do 

64 

4 do 

red  leaf 

180 

20 

6 

Benveula 

76 

21 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

50  bid 

42  Elston 

65 

2 do 

dust 

140 

23 

7 

Do 

77 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1400 

39  bid 

43  Do 

66 

6 do 

congou 

300 

32 

8 

Do 

78 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

660 

36  bid 

44  Ayr 

67 

16  do 

bro  pek 

720 

58 

19 

Do 

79 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

31 

45  Do 

69 

19  do 

pekoe 

760 

42 

10 

Do 

80 

2 

do 

dust  No.  1 

140 

29 

46  Do 

71 

13  do 

pek  sou 

720 

38 

11 

Do 

81 

1 

do 

dust  No. 

70 

25 

47  Do 

73 

2 do 

congou 

86 

33 

12 

Hattanwclla  82 

34 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1700 

38  bid 

48  Do 

74 

1 do 

fans 

50 

29 

l3 

B S 

83 

6 

ch 

49  Do 

75 

1 do 

pek  dust 

70 

27 

2 box 

red  leaf 

609 

28 

50  Blackburn 

76 

4 ch 

14 

Do 

84 

3 

ch 

pek  sou 

300 

35 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

495 

51 

15 

Burnside 

85 

17  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1020 

56  bid 

51  Do 

78 

8 ch 

pekoe 

800 

40 

16 

Do 

86 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1250 

40  bid 

52  Do 

80 

1 do 

SOU 

108 

34 

17 

Do 

87 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

ICO 

37 

63  Do 

81 

1 do 

dust 

lOO 

25 

18 

Do 

88 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

38 

19 

K P (in  estate 

mark) 

89 

2 

ch 

Messrs  A. 

H.  Thompson  & Oo.  nut  up  for  sale 

at  the 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

250 

31 

Nov., 

90 

Do 

90 

1 

ch 

dust 

158 

20 

Obamber  of 

Commerce  Sale-room  today,  12th 

21  Wereagalla 

91 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

62  bid 

the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (59,562  lb.),  which  sold 

22 

23 

Do 

Do 

92 

93 

20 

21 

do 

do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

17C0 

1680 

43 

37 

as  under 

24 

Do 

94 

3 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

150 

35 

25 

Do 

95 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

70 

23 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs, 

Description. 

Weight. 

26 

Do 

96 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

150 

27 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

27 

28 

A 

K PW 

97 

98 

2 

13 

ch 

do 

SOU 

bro  pek 

210 

1300 

36 

61 

1 Harrow 

1 

7 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

416 

54  bid 

29 

Do 

99 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1890 

48 

2 Do 

3 

7 do 

pekoe 

385 

47 

30 

Do 

100 

17 

do 

pek  SOU 

1445 

43 

3 Do 

5 

2 do 

pek  sou 

102 

39 

31 

Hetherton 

1 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

178 

30 

4 K 

6 

27  do 

bro  pek 

1485 

57  bid 

32 

Do 

2 

1 

do 

dust 

84 

26 

5 K 

8 

39  box 

pekoe  No.  1 

780 

47  bid 

33 

Forest  Hill  3 

21 

ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

53  bid 

6 K 

10 

35  hf-ch 

pekoe  „ 2 

1575 

38 

34 

Do 

4 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2070 

41  bid 

7 K 

12 

48  do 

pek  sou 

2160 

.36 

35 

Do 

5 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

37 

8 K 

14 

12  do 

pek  dust 

840 

27 

36 

Do 

6 

1 

do 

dust 

110 

28 

6 Kanancama  16 

16  ch 

bro  pek 

1680 

42  bid 

37 

S B K 

7 

7 

do 

or  pek 

630 

45 

lO  Do 

18 

17  do 

pekoe 

1615 

39  bid 

38 

Do 

8 

8 

do 

pekoe 

640 

37 

H Do 

20 

15  do 

pek  sou 

1350 

35 

39 

Do 

9 

14 

do 

pek  SOU 

1400 

35 

16  G C 

28 

2 hf-ch 

pekoe 

94 

42 

44 

Wisliford 

14 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1080 

58  bid 

17  Do 

29 

4 do 

bro  pek 

230 

51 

45 

Do 

15 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1400 

48 

18  TorrinpjtoiJ 

30 

19  ch 

bro  or  pek 

2090 

66  bid 

46 

Do 

16 

6 

do 

pek  SOU 

588 

41 

19  Do 

32 

25  do 

bro  pek 

2750 

50  bid 

47 

Do 

17 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

80 

2S 

34 

40  do 

pekoe 

4000 

bid 

63 

X Y if 

23 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

150 

46 

2l  Do 

36 

34  do 

pek  sou 

3060 

;;■>  bid 

54 

Do 

24 

2 

ch 

pekoe 

200 

36 

2g  Do 

38 

12  hf-ch 

dust 

960 

28 

55 

Do 

25 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

250 

36 

23  A A 

40 

40  ch 

pekoe 

4000 

40  bid 

1 

hf-ch 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

56 

X Y Z 

26 

2 

ch 

unas 

170 

35 

57 

Do 

27 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

300 

28 

58 

T 

28 

5 

hf-ch 

pek  fans 

370 

29 

59 

T 

29 

4 

do 

dust 

300 

27 

60 

SP  B S 

30 

2 

ch 

pek  sou 

167 

35 

61 

Do 

31 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

360 

28 

62 

Do 

32 

3 

do 

pk  dust 

390 

27 

63 

Alokolla 

33 

15  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

975 

54 

64 

Do 

34 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

2100 

41  bid 

65 

Do 

35 

26  hf-ch 

pek  sou 

1300 

37 

66 

Do 

36 

2 

do 

dust 

170 

26 

67 

Koseneath 

37 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

54 

68 

Do 

88 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1400 

41 

69 

Do 

39 

15 

do 

pek  sOu 

1500 

37 

70 

Hallowella 

40 

12 

ch 

or  pek 

960 

66  bid 

71 

Do 

41 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1280 

50  bid 

72 

Do 

42 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

960 

41  bid 

73 

E 

43 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

170 

36 

74 

T N E 

44 

6 hf-ch 

unas 

300 

39  bid 

75 

Hattauwella  45 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

52  bid 

76 

Do 

46 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

33 

77 

Do 

47 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

100 

26 

78 

A S C 

48 

10 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

500 

35 

79 

Do 

49 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

50 

30 

80 

Panmure 

60 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

57 

81 

Do 

51 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1630 

45  bid 

82 

Do 

62 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

39 

.30 

Do 

53 

1 

do 

dustXo  1 

100 

28 

Do 

54 

1 

do 

dust  „ 2 

105 

25 

Do 

55 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

28 

86 

TNG  (in  es- 

tate  mark) 

56 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

57 

87 

Do 

57 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

44 

88 

CT  M 

68 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

450 

29 

89 

Do 

59 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

140 

27 

95 

Y 

65 

4 

ch 

bro  sou 

320 

29  bid 

96 

Y 

£6 

1 

do 

4 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

2»4 

28 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  October  17ih,  1890. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEyLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  17th  Oct.  : — 

Bs  “Ajax” — Maousake'le,  3 bags  9o3. 

Es  ‘Duke  o£  Devonshire” — Maousava,  7 bags  93s;  1 
87s  6d;  1 79s. 

Ex  “ Ormuz” — Gampaba,  lb  lld=;  2c  113s;  2c  105s 
6d-  Ic  lb  102s  6d;  Ic  140i;  It  98s  6d;  It  96s  6d;  lb  103s; 
It’sOs  6d.  Kirklees,  Ic  lb  110s;  Ic  104s;  It  lOls;  lb 
131s- lb  97a  6d;  2 bags  Ola  6d.  Battnwatte,  lb  114s;  2c 
112a;  Ic  104s;  It  I02s;  lb  137s;  It  97s  6d.  Balmoral, 
It  lOOs.  (B)T,  lb  93s. 

Ek  “Arcadia” — Ouvah  JB,  lb  107s;  Ic  lb  105s;  It 
102s-  lb  121s;  lb  98s  6d;  1 bag  104s  6d.  Ouvah  GA, 
It  108b;  2c  lb  105s  6d;  2c  103s;  It  102s;  It  123s;  It  99e; 
'2  104s  6d. 

Ex  “Cyclops” — Mausagalla,  Ic  109c;  3o  106s  6d;  2c 
103s  6d;  Ic  136s;  It  98s;  1 bag  106s  6d. 

Ex  “Massilia” — Brookside,  lo  lb  106s  6d;  5c  105s  6d; 
lo  lb  105s;  It  127s;  lo  100s;  1 bag  106s. 


Mincing  Lane,  October  24th,  1890. 
Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
klincincf  Lane  up  to  24th  Oct.  : 

Ex  “Pack  L'lig” — Rillamulle,  lb  106s;  2c  It  104s  6d; 
Ic  lb  103s  6d;  lb  121s;  lb  98s;  1 bag  103s. 

Ex  “Austral” — Macoolussa,  2t  lOL;  lo  lOls  6d;  lb  96a 

^'^Ex'^'LVjax”— Dambatenne,  Ic  108s;  2o  105s;  6c  It 
104.S  6d;  lo  137e;  lb  108s;  Ic  lb  91s;  3 bags  102s  6d. 

Ex  “Pack  Ling” — ludulgashena,  lb  107s  6d;  3o  106s 
6d;  2c  lb  104s;  lb  138s;  It  108s;  lb  101s;  lb  140s;  2 

\}Q,C/Q  DSSa 

Ex  “Benlarvors”— Dambatenne,  1 bag  93s  6d.  Gona- 
motava.  1 bag  93s  6d. 

Ex  “Pack  Ling”— Blackwood,  It  llOs;  2o  106s  6d;  lo 

1038  66-  lb  138s.  Deagalla,  Ic  109s;  2o  lb  105s  6d;  lb 
jOls  6d;  lb  134s;  3 bags  97s  6l:  1 97s;  2 96s  6d. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  IVihon,  Smit/iett;  c&  Co.'s  Circular.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  24th,  1890. 


Mark 

Natural 

Renewed 

Root 

Doomba 

Stem 

ijd 

2Jd  to  3d 

Portree 

2|d  to  4Jd 

3d  to  Sfd 

Lanka  Plantation 
Co.,  Ed. 

2fd 

3id 

Maria 

2id 

3d 

St.  Clair,  hybrid 

2jd  to  3d 

3|d 

Amblamana 

2ja 

LL  in  diamond 

2Jd 

3d 

2id 

Tillicoultry 

4d  to  4§d 

Harangolla 

2d  to  4d 

3d 

... 

Manickwatte 

3d 

4d 

Dvakellie 

3|d  to  5d 

Wariagalla,  hybrid 
(quill  7d  to  8id)  3d 

3d  to  3ja 

Gowerakellie 

3d 

4 jd  to  5d 

,,  hybrid  3ld 

4.id  to  5d 

Niabedda 

4Jd 

7d  to  74d 

Wiharagalla 

2d  to  44d 

od 

... 

Wattegodde,  hyd. 

3d 

... 

... 

Bearweil 

iii 

3d 

Warwick 

3*d 

Beaumodt 

2id  to  3d 

2i'i 

... 

Beagalle 

3d 

... 

... 

ECB,  T in  dia. 

4d  to  4id 

5d 

JW,  G „ 

3d 

3id 

... 

Lynford 

3^d,  mixed 

4|d  to  5d 
4dto  4id 

... 

Thornfield 

... 

... 

Midlands 

2|d 

... 

Vedehette 

2^d 

<<• 

Waitalawa 

3fd 

... 

PDM 

... 

Sjd  to  31d 

... 

Geddes 

2ii 

... 

... 

Doomba 

Officinalis. 

2id  3*d 

3id  to  3 d 

Coho,  ledger 

5td 

Eskdale 

4d 

8Jd  to  9d 

7d 

Lanka  Plantations 
Co.  Ltd. 

4d 

8id 

Maria 

34d  to  4d 

6d  to  6|d 

5d 

Dukinfield 

5d 

8id 

... 

Ardlaw,  ledger 

6Jdto  9id 

9d 

tit 

Midlands 

4id 

... 

... 

CEYLON  CACAO  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  17tb,  1890. 
Ex  “Oanfa” — Suduganga,  55  bags  110s6d;  14  75s;  4 
71s;  19  45s  63;  4 53s  6d. 


Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  24th,  1890. 

Ex  “Hector”— Dolgolla,  8 bags  98s;  3 62s;  2 80s» 

1 66s. 

Ex  “Asia” — Crystal  Hill,  12  bags  lOOs. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  17th,  1890. 
Ex  “Ningchow” — Le  Valloa,  3 cases  Is  9d. 

Ex  “Liguria” — Eobanella,  3 cases  9|d. 

Ex  “Hispauia” — Galleuteune,  2 oases  Is  lid;  2 
Is  lOd, 

Ex  “Arabic” — MKD,  4 cases  la  Id;  2 Is  2d. 

Ex  “Glenearn” — Kobanella,  6 eases  2s  2d;  3 Is  4d: 
3 Is  8d. 

Ex  “Glenlyon” — (RG),  3 cases  2s  4d;  2 2s  6d;  2 la 
9d;  2 Is  2d;  2 Is  3d;  2 Is.  (EG),  3 cases  2s  7d;  3 Is 
9d;3  Is  2d. 


CEYLON  OBSERVER  ’ PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


No.  25.] 


Colombo,  December  3,  1890. 


I Dricf  ; — 12i  cents  each;.!  copies 
1 30  centsi  Ocopies  i;  rupee. 


— " — 





- - - 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

12 

W T 

534 

8 hf-ch  bro  pek 

400 

6 

13 

Do 

6,36 

14  do 

pekoe 

700 

42  bid 

16 

Bowlana 

542 

14  do 

bro  pek 

1400 

51  bid 

17 

Do 

544 

7 do 

pekoe 

630 

40  bid 

18 

Do 

546 

20  do 

pek  sou 

1700 

37  bid 

(The  Yataderia  Tea  Company,  Limited.) 

19 

Yataderia 

548 

11  ch 

bro  pek 

1177 

45 

20 

Do 

550 

25  do 

pekoe 

2325 

38 

21 

Do 

552 

8 do 

pek  sou 

704 

36 

22 

Do 

654 

17  do 

bro  pek 

1890 

47 

23 

Do 

556 

19  do 

pekoe 

1767 

39 

24 

Do 

558 

8 do 

pek  eou 

704 

37 

25 

Do 

560 

3 do 

pek  fan 

300 

29 

26 

Do 

562 

18  do 

bro  pek 

1926 

48 

27 

Do 

564 

24  do 

pekoe 

2232 

40 

28 

Do 

566 

14  do 

pek  sou 

12.32 

36 

29 

Blairgowrie  568 

30  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

66  bid 

30 

Do 

570 

14  do 

pekoe 

1400 

42  bid 

31 

Do 

572 

8 ch 

pek  60U 

760 

38 

32 

Do 

574 

2 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

82 

28 

33 

Dehiowitta 

576 

20  ch 

bro  pek 

21  CO 

61 

S4 

Do 

578 

35  do 

pekoe 

3600 

40 

35 

Do 

580 

22  do 

pek sou 

2090 

36 

5B 

Doocevale 

582 

11  do 

bro  pek 

1100 

47 

37 

Do 

584 

19  do 

pek  sou 

1710 

35  bid 

38 

Do 

586 

1 do 

bro  lea 

120 

so 

39 

V 

583 

3 do 

pekoe 

240 

37 

40 

V 

580 

3 do 

pek  sou 

300 

35 

41 

V 

592 

1 do 

sou 

90 

30 

42 

V 

594 

5 do 

bro  tea 

450 

27 

43 

C D 

596 

28  do 

pekoe 

1400 

39  bid 

44 

D 

598 

2 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

92 

38 

45 

F H 

600 

28  do 

pek  .sou 

1260 

37  bid 

46 

D E 

2 

17  do 

pek  sou 

850 

38  bid 

47 

Theberton 

4 

16  ch 

bro  pek 

1600 

43  bid 

48 

Do 

6 

9 do 

pekoe 

900 

39 

49 

Do 

8 

6 do 

pek  sou 

600 

36 

60 

Do 

10 

2 do 

pek  dust 

200 

26 

51 

C E D 

12 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

120 

28 

52 

Do 

14 

7'  do 

red  leaf 

386 

28 

53 

Mukeloya 

16 

15  do 

bro pek 

975 

55 

54 

Do 

18 

20  do 

pekoe 

1100 

49 

55 

Do 

20 

13  do 

pek  sou 

650 

39 

56 

Do 

22 

1 ch 

duet 

60 

27 

07 

S 

24 

7 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

350 

57  bid 

,'>8 

I 

26 

11  do 

pek  sou 

462 

38 

59 

D 

28 

1 ch 

pek  sou 

ICO 

36  bid 

GO 

P 

30 

13  hf-ch 

pek  sou 

716 

37 

61 

w 

32 

9 ch 

pek  eou 

855 

36 

62 

G 

34 

3 do 

bro  mix 

285 

34 

63 

H 

36 

3 do 

bro  tea 

330 

28 

64 

H 

38 

4 hf-cii 

red  leaf 

180 

23 

65 

Nahaveeca 

40 

31  do 

bro  pek 

1.595 

54 

66 

Do 

42 

12  do 

pekoe 

480 

43 

67 

Do 

44 

28  do 

pek  sou 

1120 

38 

68 

N A 

46 

20  do 

pek  sou 

900 

43 

69 

Do 

48 

2 do 

dust 

140 

27 

70 

Do 

50 

1 do 

congou 

36 

32 

71 

HaraDgalla 

52 

19  ch 

bro  pek 

1900 

55 

72 

Do 

54 

24  do 

pekoe 

2280 

44 

73 

Do 

56 

7 do 

pek  eou 

630 

38 

74 

St.  Catherine  58 

8 do 

bro  pek 

720 

51 

75 

Do 

60 

5 do 

pekoe 

450 

S3 

76 

Do 

62 

4 do 

pek  sou 

340 

36 

77 

Kadella 

64 

20  do 

bro  pek 

2000 

53 

78 

Do 

C6 

20  do 

pekoe 

1600 

42 

79 

Do 

68 

18  do 

pek  sou 

1440 

37 

83 

B 

76 

23  do 

pek  sou 

2300 

.34 

84 

N 

78 

1 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

60 

39 

85 

H 

80 

6 ch 

bro  mix 

500 

29 

86 

F 

82 

1 hf-ch 

pek  fans 

60 

29 

87 

A 

84 

1 ch 

congou 

100 

37 

88 

F M 

86 

24  hf-ch 

pek  eou 

1080 

38 

94 

Monrovia 

98 

5 do 

bro  pek 

250 

47 

95 

Do 

100 

8 do 

pekoe 

400 

45 

96 

Do 

102 

6 ch 

pek  sou 

600 

36 

97 

Do 

104 

2 do 

tmas 

200 

35 

98 

Do 

106 

1 do 

congou 

73 

32 

99 

Do 

108 

1 hf-ch 

duet 

73 

26 

UiO 

E K 

no 

2 do 

pekoe 

no 

36 

101 

Do 

112 

1 do 

eou 

60 

31 

102 

Palmerston  114 

6 do 

bro  pek 

360 

62 

103 

Do 

116 

10  ch 

pehoe 

1000 

46 

104 

Do 

118 

9 do 

pek  sou 

900 

40 

105 

Do 

120 

6 hf-ch 

duet 

420 

28 

106 

Vril 

122 

2 ch 

pekoe 

200 

39 

COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  Sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  12th  Nov.,  the  under- 
mentioned Iota  of  Tea  (55,669  lb.),  which  sold  aa 
under: — 

Description. 


Lot  Mark 
No. 


Box  PkgB. 

No. 


Weight, 
lb.  0. 


1 

Bow  Hill 

82 

2 

ch 

dust 

280 

26 

2 

Agra  Ouvah  83 

8 hf-ch 

bro  pek  fans 

400 

35 

3 

Do 

84 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

765 

41 

4 

Do 

86 

55 

do 

pekoe 

2475 

44  bid 

5 

Do 

88 

1 

do 

bropkfil.  M.2)  50 

48 

6 

Do 

89 

65 

do 

bro  pek 

.3250 

52  bid 

7 

H JR 

101 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1440 

56 

8 

Do 

103 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1520 

42  bid 

9 

Do 

105 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1105 

37  bid 

10 

Do 

107 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

80 

27 

11 

Anchor  (in 

estate  mark)  108 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

61  bid 

12 

Do 

no 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

2400 

50 

13 

Do 

112 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

43 

■ 14 

Do 

114 

19  hf-ch 

bro  mix 

1102 

33 

15 

Do 

116 

8 

do 

dust 

GOO 

27 

16 

Tientsin 

117 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

58  bid 

17 

Do 

119 

20 

ch 

pek  sou 

1700 

42 

18 

Mocha 

121 

S6  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1980 

62  bid 

19 

Do 

123 

26 

ch 

pekoe 

2600 

58 

20 

Do 

125 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

49 

21 

J B 

127 

42  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

53 

22 

Do 

129 

17 

do 

I ekee 

850 

47 

23 

Do 

131 

13 

ch 

pek  sou 

1170 

39 

24 

L 

133 

3 

do 

dust 

460 

27 

25 

L 

134 

3 

do 

congou 

285 

35 

26 

L 

135 

1 

do 

flower  dust 

180 

23 

30 

Esperanza 

141 

2 hf-ch 

bro  or pek 

112 

48 

31 

Do 

142 

10 

do 

or  pek 

600 

63 

33 

Bittacy 

146 

16 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

960 

60  bid 

34 

Do 

148 

26 

do 

pekee 

1560 

46  bid 

35 

Blackburn 

UO 

3 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

385 

49  bid 

3G 

Do 

151 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

700 

38  bid 

37 

Do 

163 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

37 

38 

Do 

154 

1 

do 

dust 

95 

28 

39 

Albion 

155 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1470 

58 

40 

Do 

1.57 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

46 

41 

Do 

159 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

960 

42 

42 

Do 

161 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

170 

28 

43 

B (in  estate 

markj 

162 

3 

do 

cengou 

180 

34 

44 

Do 

163 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

27 

45 

Ayr 

164 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

855 

59  bid 

49 

Glenccrse 

172 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1260 

61  bid 

'60 

Do 

174 

27 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1215 

46 

:51 

Do 

176 

22 

do 

pek  ECU 

890 

40  bid 

52 

Do 

178 

1 

ch 

dust 

150 

27 

55  Wewelmadde  183 

20  hf-ch 

Irro  pek 

1200 

49  bid 

56 

Do 

185 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

2100 

38  bid 

60 

Genav  y 

191 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

72 

■ 61 

Do 

193 

11 

do 

pekoe 

990 

62 

•62 

Do 

196 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

48 

■ 63 

Do 

197 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

75 

29 

Messrs.  Fobbeb  & Walkbb  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  12th  Nov., 
tho  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (87,933  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under: — 

Description. 


Lot  Mark 

No. 


3 California 


Do 

5 Do 

6 H 

7 H 

8 H 

9 Gnlkadua 

0 Do 

1 Do 


Box 

No. 

,512 

514 

516 

518 

520 

622 

524 

526 

528 


Pkgs. 


4 ch 

3 do 

1 hf-ch 

2 do 

4 do 
6 do 
8 do 
1 
6 


do 
do 

630  12  do 
532  35  do 


bro  mix 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  ton 
bro  pek 
pek  sou 
red  leaf 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  Eou 


Weight 

lb. 

360 

420 

46 

85 

224 

270 

384 

44 

300 

600 

1760 


27 

27 

61 

41 

37 

42 

38 
45 
47 
38 
37 


2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LISi 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Fkgs.  Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

107 

H S (in  estate 

mark) 

124 

3 ch 

dust 

420 

28 

108 

C 

126 

3 do 

bro  mix 

300 

28 

109 

H 

128 

2 hf-ch 

broken 

120 

26 

110 

A 

130 

1 do 

unaa 

60 

30 

111 

C P (in 

es- 

tate  mark!  132 

16  do 

bro  pek 

800 

81  bid 

112 

Do 

134 

28  ch 

pekoe 

2K0 

63 

113 

Do 

136 

5 do 

pek  sou 

375 

47 

lU 

Do 

138 

1 do 

sou 

eo 

39 

115 

Do 

140 

2 h£-ch 

dust 

120 

29 

116 

Bandara' 

polla 

142 

30  do 

or  pek 

1.500 

58 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  tor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today  19th  Nov.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (75,968  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot  Mark 

Bdx 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Glanrhos 

1 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

475 

45  bid 

2 

Do 

2 

7 

do 

pekoe 

595 

40 

3 

Do 

4 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

37 

4 

Do 

6 

2 

do 

congou 

169 

33 

5 

A K A,  C (in 

diamond 

7 

16  hf-cb 

bro  pek 

800 

56  bid 

6 

Do 

9 

45 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

42 

7 

Do 

11 

6 

do 

sou 

300 

36 

8 

Do 

13 

1 

do 

dust 

71 

27 

9 

Do 

14 

2 

do 

fans 

121 

28 

10 

Bcgahagoda- 

watte 

15 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

195 

48  bid 

11 

Do 

16 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

33 

12 

Do 

18 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

495 

34  bid 

13 

Do 

20 

2 

do 

fans 

120 

28 

14 

Do 

21 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

27 

15 

K K 

23 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

35 

16 

Aeara’s  Land  23 

43 

do 

bro  or  pek 

2400 

58  bid 

17 

Do 

25 

45 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

43  bid 

18 

Do 

27 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

40  bid 

19 

Do 

29 

9 

do 

sou 

405 

37  bid 

20 

Do 

31 

38 

do 

sou  No.  2 

1520 

35  bid 

21 

Do 

33 

4 

do 

or  pek  dust 

260 

32 

22 

Do 

34 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

29 

23 

Brae 

35 

23 

ch 

bro  pek 

2300 

46  bid 

24 

Do 

37 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

3o  bid 

25  Engurra- 

kande 

39 

36 

do 

bro  pek 

3600 

42  bid 

26 

Do 

4i 

70 

do 

pekoe 

7000 

36  bid 

27  Holiurucalla 

43 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

52  bid 

28 

Do 

45 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1620 

40  bid 

29 

Do 

47 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

35  bid 

30 

Do 

48 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

27 

31 

Do 

49 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

200 

31  bid 

37 

Kottagalla 

58 

7 hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

420 

60  bid 

38 

Do 

60 

15 

ch 

or  pek 

1350 

45  bid 

39 

Do 

62 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

41 

40 

Do 

64 

3 

do 

dust 

255 

27 

41 

K 

65 

27  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1485 

56  bid 

42 

D F 

66 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1680 

42  bid 

43 

Do 

67 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1615 

39 

44 

Horagoda 

68 

22  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

50  bid 

45 

Do 

70 

44 

do 

pekoe 

2120 

39  bid 

46 

Kabalma 

72 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

1485 

55 

47 

Do 

74 

28 

ch 

pekoe 

2800 

37  bid 

48 

Do 

76 

1 

do 

congou 

60 

30 

49 

Do 

77 

1 hf-cb 

dust 

75 

27 

50 

BOH 

78 

1 

ch 

or  pek 

100 

44 

51 

Do 

79 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

2080 

35  bid 

52 

Do 

81 

11 

do 

pekoe 

9.35 

32  bid 

63 

Woodend 

83 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

3360 

49  bid 

54 

Do 

85 

30 

do 

pekoe 

3000 

38  bid 

5-5 

Do 

87 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

285 

33  bid 

56 

y — D (in  dia- 

mond 

88 

12 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

1200 

68  bid 

57 

Do 

90 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3145 

45  bid 

58 

P (in  estate 

mark 

92 

21 

do 

sou 

1680 

31  bid 

59 

Lavant 

94 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

48  bid 

eo 

Do 

98 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1840 

39  bid 

61 

Do 

98 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1360 

35  bid 

62 

Do 

99 

2 

do 

(tiiat 

250 

27 

63 

A O C 

100 

10  hf-ch 

dust 

750 

27 

«4 

D 

101 

1 

do 

unas 

41 

30 

65 

M 

102 

5 box 

Ceylon  tea 

50 

30 

11  W D 

2 hf-ch 

pekoe 

80 

25  bid 

Do 

2 

do 

dust 

120 

24 

Dicmukiilana 

2 

do 

sou 

80 

28  lid 

Messrs.  Fobbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  19th  Nov.,, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (67,962  lb.),  which  sold 
asunder  : — 


Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs.  Description. 

Weight 

No 

1 

No. 

Ismalle  144 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

lb. 

300 

c. 

27 

2 

,, 

146 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

80 

27 

3 

»» 

148 

7 hf-ch 

do 

53 

27 

4 

LBK 

150 

4 

ch 

red  leaf 

400 

29 

5 

Galdola 

152 

5 

hf-ch 

unas 

250 

35 

6 

SPA 

154 

12 

do 

sou  No.  1 

600 

36 

7 

S P B 

1.56 

2 

do 

sou  No.  2 

100 

33 

8 

158 

2 

do 

unas 

100 

37 

9 

S P I 

180 

7 

do 

unas 

385 

35 

10 

S P V 

162 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

180 

49 

11 

„ 

164 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

38 

12 

166 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

36 

13 

B & D 

168 

2 

ch 

dust 

304 

27 

14 

170 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

300 

27 

15 

Berragalla 

172 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2220 

47  bid 

16 

„ 

174 

32 

do 

pekoe 

3520 

39  bid 

17 

176 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

2100 

36  bid 

18 

178 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

29 

19 

180 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

191 

26 

20 

182 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

115 

33 

21 

Chalmers 

184 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

700 

67 

22 

j, 

186 

40  hf-eb 

pekoe 

2400 

48 

23 

188 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

43 

24 

190 

4 

ch 

fans 

360 

35 

25 

192 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

150 

31 

26 

Leangapella  194 

28 

do 

or  pek 

2800 

52  bid 

27 

196 

18 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

1800 

41  bid 

28 

L GE 

198 

11  hf-ch 

or  pek 

635 

.39  bid 

29 

200 

9 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

465 

35 

30 

202 

1 

ch 

dust 

90 

16 

31 

Kirimettia 
L M 

204 

9 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

450 

53 

32 

206 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1550 

39 

33 

208 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

SOO 

35 

34 

210 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

150 

34 

35 

G 

212 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

300 

36 

36 

G 

214 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

lOu 

35 

37 

G 

216 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

27 

38 

GT  W 

218 

2 hf-cb 

bro  mix 

100 

31 

39 

220 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

36 

40 

232 

2 

do 

dust 

162 

25 

41 

G 

224 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

50 

38 

42 

G 

226 

1 

do 

pekos 

50 

28 

43 

G 

228 

2 

do 

pek  60U 

100 

26 

44 

G 

230 

3 

do 

congou 

150 

28 

45 

G 

232 

5 

do 

red  leaf 

250 

25 

46 

Midlothian 

234 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

6t 

47 

j. 

236 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

880 

48 

48 

Tonacombe 

Uva 

238 

2 hf-ch 

congou 

100 

35 

9 

240 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

660 

59 

50 

242 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1330 

45 

51 

244 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

40 

52 

246 

4 

do 

sou 

360 

38 

53 

248 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

29 

54 

D E ’ 

250 

1 box 

bro  bek 

35 

47 

55 

252 

10  hf-ch 

pekoe 

509 

39 

56 

254 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

36 

57 

256 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

50 

30 

58 

258 

1 box 

congou 

21 

29 

59 

2f0 

1 

do 

dust 

21 

29 

60 

I G 

262 

3 

ch 

sou 

270 

33 

61 

264 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

27 

62 

Kirimettia 

266 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

208 

36 

63 

268 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

208 

36 

64 

Koladeniya 

270 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

126 

27 

65 

272 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

210 

27 

66 

S S S 

274 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

33 

67 

276 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

135 

21 

68 

L (in  estate- 
mark) 

278 

10 

do 

bro  tea 

1260 

28 

69 

Vellaioya 

280 

8 

do 

or  pek 

294 

51  bid 

70 

282 

3 

do 

bro  or  pek 

300 

53  bid 

17 

284 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

110 

33 

72 

V 0 ’ 

286 

2 

do 

dust 

224 

27 

73 

288 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

110 

26 

74 

BEE 

290 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1080 

42  bid 

75 

292 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

2100 

34 

76 

294 

4 

do 

dust 

560 

26 

77 

m’w 

296 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

60 

34 

78 

298 

1 

ch 

unas 

100 

33 

79 

300 

2 

do 

pekoe 

160 

36 

80 

302 

2 

hf-ch 

pek  dost 

150 

26 

81 

304 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

28 

82 

306 

1 

do 

sou 

40 

30 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight. 

83 

H (Id  esate 

No. 

No 

• 

lb. 

c. 

mark) 

308 

2 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

108 

34 

48 

Killin 

12 

3 

cJi 

bro  pek 

300 

45  bid 

84 

D D (in  estate 

47 

Do 

13 

3 

do 

pekoe 

285 

35  bid 

mark) 

310 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

62 

41 

48 

Do 

14 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

38 

85 

312 

4 

do 

bro  pex  sou 

216 

34 

49 

Do 

15 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

ICO 

28  bid 

86 

314 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

45 

32 

50 

WO 

16 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

45 

87 

Glenorchy 

316 

18 

do 

bro  or  pek 

900 

82 

51 

Do 

17 

3 

do 

88 

318 

23 

do 

l)ro  pek 

10.-5 

73 

3 

kf-ch 

SOU 

450 

27 

89 

320 

41 

do 

pekoe 

1845 

56 

52 

W R 

18 

1 

ch 

90 

Chesterford 

322 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1260 

56 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  fans 

202 

52 

91 

324 

35 

do 

pekoe 

1750 

43 

53 

Crurie 

19 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

53  bid 

92 

N M 

326 

3 

do 

unas 

120 

39 

54 

Do 

20 

15 

do 

pelioe 

1425 

41 

95 

Chines 

332 

38 

lif-ch 

bro  pek 

1900 

55 

55 

Do 

21 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

2070 

37 

96 

334 

74 

do 

pekoe 

3330 

38  bid 

56 

Do 

22 

6 

do 

sou 

510 

35 

97 

336 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

37 

57 

Yelebende 

23 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

720 

54 

98 

W G 

338 

2 box 

bro  pek 

40 

54 

58 

Do 

24 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1275 

41  bid 

99 

340 

2 

do 

pekoe 

36 

37 

69 

Do 

25 

9 

do 

pek  eou 
pekoe 

765 

37 

100 

342 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

18 

34 

60 

C C 

26 

1 

do 

100 

35 

The  Yatijantota  Tea 

Company,  Limited 

61 

C (in  estate 
mark 

27 

8 hf-eh 

pekoe 

442 

38 

101 

Polataeama  344 

20 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

58 

62 

A A 

28 

3 

ch 

102 

316 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1650 

45 

2 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

415 

30 

103 

348 

35 

do 

pek  son 

1750 

38 

63 

S W G 

29 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

182 

32 

104 

Kenmare 

360 

5 

do 

bro  or  pek 

325 

44 

64 

Do 

30 

5 

do 

105 

352 

20 

do 

or  pek 

1000 

66  bid 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

454 

25 

106 

354 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1045 

69  bid 

65 

Do 

31 

4 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

104 

26 

107 

356 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

945 

52  bid 

G6 

M K A 

32 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

50  lil 

108 

358 

2 

do 

sou 

80 

42 

67 

Do 

33 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

40  bid 

109 

360 

4 

do 

dust 

300 

28 

68 

W P F 

34 

18  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1080 

58  bid 

110 

Traquair 

362 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

380 

40 

69 

K (in  estate 

111 

364 

2 

do 

pekoe 

102 

42 

mark) 

35 

5 

ch 

pekoe 

500 

29 

112 

366 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

359 

36 

70 

Do 

36 

7 

do 

dust 

1120 

28 

113 

C H 

368 

12 

ch 

dust 

1011 

28 

71 

Allakclla 

37 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

40  bid 

114 

370 

13 

do 

red  leaf 

1313 

27 

72 

D K A 

38 

8 

do 

pek  HOu 

660 

39 

115 

116 

L 

372 

1 

hf-ch 

do 

bro  pek 
pek  sou 

69 

38 

37 

36 

L 

371 

1 

117 

118 

L 

B 

376 

378 

1 box 
1 ch 

do 

red  leaf 

19 

65 

34 

24 

Mr.  E.  John  put 

Up 

:or  sale  at 

the  Chamber 

of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  19th  Nov.,  the  UEder 


Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 


mentioned  lota  of  Tea  (73,4,50  lb.),  which  sold 


the  undermentioned 

lots 

of  Tea  (50,811  lb.) 

, which 

as 

under: — 

sold  as  under 

. 

Description. 

Description. 

Lot  Mark 

Bos 

Pkss. 

vVeiirht 

Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box  Pkgs. 
No 

Weight, 
lb.  c. 

No. 

Ne. 

Ih. 

c. 

1 

MAH 

67 

3 

ch 

red  leaf 

270 

25 

1 

L 

198 

5 

hf-ch 

pek  fans 

225 

28 

2 

Do 

68 

4 

do 

congou 

360 

30 

2 

L 

199 

6 

do 

sou 

240 

Si 

3 

Wewesse 

69 

41 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2255 

52  bid 

3 

L 

200 

4 

do 

congou 

40 

SO 

4 

Do 

70 

41 

do 

pekoe 

2255 

39  bid 

4 

L 

201 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

50 

28 

5 

Do 

71 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

1630 

27  bid 

5 

D E 

202 

4 

ch 

dust 

364 

27 

6 

Do 

72 

5 

do 

sou 

275 

36 

6 

Killaloo 

203 

46 

do 

sou 

4140 

33 

7 

Do 

73 

7 

do 

dust 

525 

27 

7 

Do 

205 

21 

do 

unas 

1680 

21 

8 

Kitulgala 

74 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1120 

41 

8 

Galgawatte  207 

.36 

hf-cii 

bro  pek 

1800 

61  bid 

9 

Do 

75 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1040 

43 

9 

Do 

209 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1500 

.39  bid 

10 

Do 

76 

6 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

600 

38 

10 

Do 

211 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

37  bid 

11 

Do 

77 

1 

do 

dust 

125 

29 

11 

P NK 

213 

7 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

350 

51 

12 

Harmony 

78 

17  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

850 

59 

12 

Do 

215 

34 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

39 

13 

Do 

79 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

2160 

40 

13 

Do 

217 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

36 

14 

Do 

80 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

510 

36 

14 

Failhlie 

218 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

880 

68  bid 

15 

Do 

81 

4 

hf-ch 

pek  fans 

300 

30 

15 

Do 

220 

20 

ch 

pekee 

1800 

42  bid 

16 

Do 

82 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

35 

17 

Do 

223 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

300 

30 

17 

Lyndhurst 

83 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

700 

52 

18 

Alnoor 

224 

2 

do 

bro  or  pek 

100 

46 

18 

Do 

84 

11 

do 

pekoe 

990 

38 

19 

Do 

225 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

5C0 

52 

19 

Do 

85 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

36 

20 

Do 

227 

10 

do 

pek 

500 

41 

20 

Mapitigama  86 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

525 

52 

21 

Do 

229 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

36 

21 

Do 

87 

7 

do 

pekoe 

630 

38 

22 

Do 

230 

1 

do 

unas 

EO 

41 

22 

Do 

88 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

35  bid 

23 

Do 

231 

3 

do 

fans 

150 

34 

23 

St.  Andrew’s  89 

15 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

990 

65 

24 

Abbotsford 

232 

29 

ch 

bro  pek 

2900 

59  bid 

24 

Do 

90 

45  box 

or  pek 

900 

57 

25 

Do 

234 

33 

do 

pekoe 

3300 

46  bid 

25 

Do 

91 

18  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1170 

47 

26 

Do 

236 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

2200 

33  bid 

26 

Do 

92 

15 

do 

pekoe 

975 

44 

27 

Galkande- 

do 

bro  pek 

2fC0 

27 

Ellekanda 

93 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

224 

62 

watte 

238 

26 

60 

28 

Do 

94 

6 

do 

pekoe 

290 

44  bid 

28 

Do 

240 

31 

do 

pekoe 

2790 

45 

29 

Do 

95 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

38 

29 

Eila 

242 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

].3c  0 

44  bid 

30 

Do 

96 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

300 

36 

30 

Do 

244 

9 

do 

pekoe 

720 

39  bid 

31 

Do 

97 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

27 

31 

Do 

246 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

640 

39 

32 

Aadnevon 

98 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

57  bid 

32 

Do 

248 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

125 

27 

33 

Do 

99 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1410 

45 

33 

G K W 

249 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

180 

36 

34 

Silvorton 

100 

11  hf-ch 

or  pek 

605 

49  bid 

34 

Do 

250 

3 

tif-ch 

dust 

240 

26 

35 

Do 

1 

16 

do 

pekoe 

800 

40  bid 

41 

Wewelmadcle  260 

22 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

53 

36 

Do 

2 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

36 

42 

Do 

262 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

936 

38 

37 

S 

3 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

53 

30 

43 

HattaoKaila  364 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1103 

51  bid 

38 

S 

4 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

151 

28 

44 

Do 

266 

32 

do 

pekoe 

3200 

38  bid 

39 

Uattanwella 

5 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

150 

63 

45 

Do 

268 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1274 

30 

40 

Do 

6 

18 

do 

pekoe 

800 

41 

46 

B T 

270 

17 

do 

bro  mix 

1445 

33 

41 

Do 

7 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

34 

47 

Lawrence 

272 

27 

ch 

2745 

42 

Do 

8 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

40 

27 

1 

hf-ch 

sou 

34 

43 

Denmark 

48  Kurundu  Ova  274 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

760 

66 

Uili 

9 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

220 

64  bid 

49 

Do 

276 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1270 

57 

44 

Do 

10 

1 

do 

pekoe 

97 

54  bid 

60 

Do 

278 

1 

ch 

dust 

90 

i,^'> 

45 

Do 

11 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

85 

46  bid 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

1 Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

51 

Marcuerita 

280 

10  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

6G0 

65 

52 

Dj 

282 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

51 

53 

Do 

284 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

935 

40 

61 

Comar 

286 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

48 

55 

Do 

288 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

300 

28 

56 

Deeside 

289 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

68  bid 

57 

Do 

10 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2310 

46  bid 

58 

Do 

12 

2 

do 

congou 

195 

36 

59 

Do 

13 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

140 

27 

60 

Madooltenne  14 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1760 

47  bid 

61 

Do 

16 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

37 

62 

Logan 

18 

21 

hC-ch 

bro  pek 

1050 

68 

63 

Do 

20 

18 

do 

pekoe 

810 

£6 

ei 

Do 

22 

40 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

42 

65 

Do 

24 

8 

do 

sou 

360 

36 

66 

Do 

26 

8 

do 

dust 

520 

29 

67 

Gouravilla 

27 

2 

do 

pekoe 

98 

49 

68 

Kadienlena 

28 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

80 

40 

69 

Dickoya 

29 

45 

do 

pekoe 

4140 

44  bid 

70 

Cruden 

31 

11 

do 

sou 

1045 

35 

71 

Do 

33 

1- 

do 

dust 

100 

26 

Messrs  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  26th  Nov., 
the  undermentioned  iots  of  Tea  (46,484  lb.),  which  sold 


as  under  ; — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

Iso. 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

1 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1 200 

47 

2 

Do 

3 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

38 

3 

Do 

5 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

34 

4 

D G AOrin 

es- 

tate  mark)  7 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

2100 

62  bid 

5 

Do 

9 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

48  bid 

6 

Do 

11 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

2500 

39  bid 

7 

Do 

13 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

30 

8 

Do 

14 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

27  bid 

9 

Belugas 

15 

25  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1375 

55  bid 

10 

Do 

17 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1650 

42 

11 

Do 

19 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

36 

12 

Agraoya 

21 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

52  bid 

13 

Do 

23 

8 

do 

pekoe 

800 

41  bid 

14 

Do 

25 

12 

do 

do  No  2 

1200 

36  bid 

15 

Nahalma 

27 

23  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1265 

51  bid 

16 

Do 

29 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2300 

39  bid 

17 

Do 

31 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

30 

18 

G C 

32 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

475 

49  bid 

19 

Do 

34 

7 

do 

pekoe 

595 

37  bid 

20 

J A (in  estate 

mark) 

36 

16  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

800 

61  bid 

21 

Do 

38 

45 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

41  bid 

22 

A S 

40 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

195 

45 

23 

P P 

41 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

100 

44 

24 

Do 

42 

11 

do 

pekoe 

935 

35  bid 

25 

B ae 

44 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2300 

45  bid 

26 

Do 

46 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

33  bid 

27 

Kottagalla 

48 

7 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

420 

65  bid 

28 

Do 

50 

15 

ch 

or  pek 

1350 

48  bid 

29 

Star  (in  estate 

mark 

52 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

2080 

34  bid 

30 

Do 

54 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1620 

36  bid 

31 

Do 

56 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

32  bid 

32 

F (in  estate 

mark) 

57 

21 

do 

SOU 

1680 

32  bid 

33  St.  M (in  estate 

mark) 

59 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

60  bid 

34 

Do 

61 

9 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

414 

43  bid 

35 

Deesworth 

63 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

53 

36 

Do 

65 

20 

do 

or  pek 

2000 

43  bid 

37 

Do 

67 

36 

do 

or  pek 

3600 

39  bid 

38 

Do 

69 

17 

do 

pekoe 

17C0 

36  bid 

39 

Do 

71 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

34  bid 

40 

Do 

72 

2 

do 

bio  tea 

200 

30 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


[From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  October  31st,  1890. 
Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Jliuciiifr  Lane,  up  to  31st  Oct. : — 

Ex  “Britannia” — KumaradoJa,  16  bags  93s  d;  1 88s; 
12  88s  Gd;  2 76s  6d. 


Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  7th  Nov. : — 

Ex  “Ping  Suey” — Leangawelle,  lb  106s;  2c  105s;  Ic 
lb  108s Gd;  5o  lb  106s;  Ic  lb  103s  6d;  It  135s;  2 bags 


It  102-;  lb  127s;  1 bag  103s;  2 bags  97s.  Sherwood,  le 
104s;  2 98s. 

Ex  “Navigator”— Beauvais,  It  104s;  It  102s;  Ic  100s; 
lb  103s;  lb  93s;  lb  95s;  1 bay  100s.  Niabedda,  2c  107s; 
It  138s;  Ic  lOOs;  lb  95s;  Ic  91s;  2 bags  103s. 

Ex  “Traveller” — Niabedda,  2c  It  107s. 

Ex  “Gulf  of  Lyons” — St.  Leonards,  It  93s;  3c  lb  90s 
6d;  lb  92s;  lb  85s. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Wilson,  Smitheti.  cl' Co.’s  Circular.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Nov.  7tb,  1890. 


Mark 

Natural 

Stem 

Renewed 

Root 

Hollirook 

3d 

4id  to  5d 

Delrey 

3d 

Wewesse 

2d 

3|d  to  4d 

Yapame 

5d 

0 DEC,  St.  Coombs  3id 

6|d 

5id 

Stockholm 

2jd  to  3d 

Sutton 

2id 

Wattagalla 

l|<l 

2id 

Morankande 

lid  to  lid 

3d 

Dunsinane 

6d  to  5Jd 

•ttr 

Tillicoultry 

3d 

5d  to  5^d 

Hulclemulle 

2id 

4id 

2id 

Hanipha 

3d  to  3jd 

5|d  to  8id 

Wavekelle 

lid 

ltd 

Uva  Estate 

2Jd  to  3d 

M C C Co. 

4 jd  to  4jd 

Laymastotte 

sVd 

6d 

... 

Middleton 

2d  to  3d 

Eangbodde 

2id  to  2|d 

4d 

0 G 

2i-dto.3id  ■ ... 

Officinalis. 

... 

Eskdale 

3d 

7id 

7d 

0 B E C,  St.  Comtes  4d 

Sid 

8d  to  lOd 

Tulboddy 

4d 

Niabedda 

8(i 

Uva  Estate 

3d 

4d 

Lauriston 

3d 

7d 

6id  to  U 

CEYLON  CACAO  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


[From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  31st,  1890. 

Ex  “Arabia” — (GC),  10  bags  60s;  3 55s. 

Ex  “Oanfa” — Goonambil,  6 bags  93s  6d;2  60s;  1 71s. 
Ex“Britannia” — Maragalla,  13  bags  91s  6d;  5 64s;  3 
50s;  16  86s  6d;  6 66s;  4 llls6d. 


CEYLON  CAEDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Oct.  31st,  1890. 

Ex  “Pak  Ling” — Vicarton,  2 cases  2s  lOd;  1 Is  8d;  1 
9d;  2 bags  Is  4d. 

Ex  “Bellerophon” — Delpotonoya,  1 case  Is  8d. 

Ex  “Hispania” — Deakensland,  3 cases  Is  3d. 

Ex“Benvenue” — (MG),  3 cases  Is  2d. 

Ex  “Peninsular” — (13),  10  cases  Is  2d;  4 Is  Id; 

Ex  “Duke  of  Devonshire" — Galaha,  1 case  2s  Id;  1 is 
9d;  2 Is  4d;  1 Is;  2 ls7d.  Katooloya,  1 case  2s  Id;  1 
Is  7d;  3 ls4d;  2 11  Jd.  Katoolmoola,  2 cases  2s  4d;l 
Is  4d;  2 IsGd;  3 lid.  Midlands,!  case  2s;  1 ls7d;  1 
ls6d;l  lid. 

Ex  “Pak  Ling” — KitoolmooJa,  1 case  2s  9d;  1 2s  4d; 
1 2s;  1 Is  9d;  1 Is. 

Ex  “Traveller” — Old  Medegama,  4 cases  Is  8d;  1 Is 
4d;  1 Is  7d,  Malabar,  2 cases  Is  lOd;  1 Is  7d. 

Ex  “Austral” — Deanstone,  1 case  2s  3d:  1 2s  Id;  1 Is 
3d;  1 Is  2d;  1 Is  OJd.  Kirklees,  1 case  2s;  1 Is  4d;  1 Is 
3d;  1 laid:  1 9J;  1 IsGd;  1 Is  5d.  Gampaba,  1 case  Is 
9d;  1 Is  3d;  I Is  6d;  1 If;  1 8d. 

Ex  “Biilannia” — New  Peacock,  lease  Is  9d;l  ls6d; 
1 la  3d. 

Ex  “Pak  Ling” — (A&Co.,  1 case  Is  3d;  1 Is  5d;  1 
Is  6d. 

Ex  “Clan  Macdonald” — (SM),  1 case  Is  8d; 


CEYLON  OBSEEVBB”  PRESS,  COLO.MBO, 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


Wn  1 Colombo,  Decbmbek  17,  1890.  fFmcB:  12J  cents  each;3  copies 

‘'.•'.'■j  i 30  cents;  b copies  ^ rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  today,  26th  Nov.,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (32,627  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Deseription. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 Hangran  Ova  -34 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

100 

29 

3 

Do 

3.5 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

28 

3 

Do 

36 

3 

do 

congou 

180 

34 

4 

Do 

37 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1805 

36 

bid 

5 

Do 

39 

8 

do 

pekoe 

760 

43 

6 

Do 

41 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

880 

60 

7 

F (in  estate 

mark 

43 

12 

do 

fains 

1260 

31 

8 

Ivies 

45 

22 

bf-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

57 

9 

Do 

47 

32 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

41 

10 

Do 

49 

18 

eh 

pek  sou 

1610 

.35 

bid 

11 

Do 

51 

2 

hf-ch 

dubt 

140 

27 

13 

P 

.52 

3 

hf-ch 

unas 

150 

29 

13 

Pate  R.ij ' h 

53 

3 

ch 

brn  pek 

300 

36 

14 

Do 

51 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

50 

37 

16 

Do 

55 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

90 

34 

16 

G 

56 

10 

hf-ch 

bro  mix 

450 

31 

17  Great  Valley 

58 

43 

ch 

bro  pek 

4300 

52 

18 

Do 

60 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2160 

41 

19 

Do 

62 

.32 

do 

pek  sou 

2720 

.38 

20 

Dickapittia 

64 

23 

do 

bropekNos.l- 

23 

2300 

47 

21 

Do 

66 

18 

hf-cb 

bro  pek  ,, 

24 

■41 

912 

40 

bid 

22 

Do 

68 

22 

ch 

pekoe  Nos. 

42- 

•63 

1870 

38 

bid 

23 

Do 

70 

28 

do 

pek  sou 

64- 

89 

2210 

33 

bid 

24 

Do 

72 

2 

do 

dust  ,, 

90- 

•1 

266 

27 

35  Maddegedera73 

34 

hf-cb 

bro  pek 

1700 

47 

bid 

26 

Do 

75 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

40 

27 

Do 

77 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

28 

28 

Kataboola 

78 

3 

ch 

sou 

300 

33 

29 

Do 

79 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

380 

29 

30 

Tarrow 

80 

7 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

448 

60 

31 

Do 

82 

15 

do 

pekoe 

900 

45 

32 

Do 

84 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

336 

38 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  26th  Nov., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (88,780  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot 

: Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Descriptlou. 

Weig 

bt. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Downside 

380 

6 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

300 

2S 

2 

Do 

382 

6 

do 

congou 

300 

30 

3 

Do 

384 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

34 

4 

Do 

386 

11 

do 

pekoe 

550 

S3 

5 

Do 

388 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

45 

6 

Court  Lodge  390 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

1254 

72  bid 

7 

Do 

.392 

18 

do 

pekoe 

846 

66 

8 

Do 

394 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

945 

52 

9 

Do 

396 

1 

do 

sou 

47 

33 

10 

Do 

398 

1 

ch 

dust 

140 

28 

11 

Citrus 

400 

7 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

420 

50 

12 

Do 

402 

16 

do 

pekoe 

800 

39 

13 

Do 

404 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

495 

35 

14 

Do 

408 

.3 

ch 

fans 

244 

27 

15 

Do 

408 

1 

hf-ch 

congou 

50 

30 

l6 

Do 

410 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

43 

25 

17 

Duckwui'i 

412 

5 

ch 

pekoe  No.  2 

500 

33 

18 

Do 

414 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

29 

19 

Do 

416 

3 

do 

fans 

384 

29 

20 

Do 

418 

1 

do 

congou 

85 

29 

The  Yataderia  Tea  Co,,  Ijimited 

21 

Yataderia 

420 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

’ 9G3 

48 

22 

, 

422 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2139 

37 

The  Ceylou  Tea  Plantaiious  Co.,  Limited. 

23 

Mariawatte  424 

43 

ch 

or  pek 

4C85 

49  l)id 

24 

Do 

42d 

48 

do 

pekoe 

4320 

39  tid 

25 

Do 

428 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

37  bid 

26 

Hayes 

430 

30  hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1500 

45  l id 

27 

Do 

432 

70 

do 

or  pek 

3500 

40  hid 

28 

Do 

434 

88 

do 

pek  sou 

4400 

37 

29 

Do 

436 

42 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

38 

The 

Ceylon  Ti 

[ia  Planta'ioii  Co.,  Limited. 

30 

Alton 

4.38 

13 

do 

or  pek 

585 

65  bid 

31 

Do 

440 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

880 

65  bid 

32 

Do 

442 

ir, 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

48  bid 

33 

Do 

ti4 

13 

do 

pek  son  No  1 

1170 

(2 

Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs.  Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

34 

Alton 

446 

22  hf-ch 

pek  sou  No  2 

1100 

38 

35 

Do 

448 

10 

do 

fans 

1000 

39 

36 

Do 

450 

8 

hf-ch 

dust 

600 

27 

37 

Do 

452 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

400 

.37 

38 

A 

454 

6 

do 

bro  tea 

270 

29 

39 

D 

456 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

36 

40 

D 

458 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

108 

29 

41 

Ukuwella 

468 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1470 

61  bid 

42 

Do 

462 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

42  bid 

43 

Do 

464 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1235 

40 

44 

Do 

466 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

32 

45 

Do 

468 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

150 

28 

46 

K (in  estate 

mark) 

470 

1 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

96 

26 

47 

Do 

472 

1 

ch 

congou 

84 

33 

48 

Middleton 

474 

33  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2145 

66 

49 

Do 

476 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1400 

43 

The  Yataderia  Tea  Co.,  Limited. 

50 

478 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1177 

46  bid 

61 

480 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1674 

36  bid 

52 

482 

12 

do 

pek  scu 

1056 

34  bid 

5'S 

481 

6 

d: 

fro  tci 

558 

33 

54  . 

Andaugodde 

486 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

120 

44 

55 

Do 

488 

2 

do 

pekoe 

78 

37 

56 

Do 

490 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

141 

35 

57 

K V 

492 

3 

ch 

congou 

270 

,34 

68 

Do 

494 

3 

do 

fans 

300 

39 

62 

Galkadud 

502 

12 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

44 

63 

Do 

604 

15 

do 

pekoe 

7.50 

36 

64 

Do 

506 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

750 

35 

65  Marlborough 

508 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

57 

66 

Do 

510 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

43 

67 

Do 

512 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

38 

68 

Do 

514 

1 

do 

dust 

145 

28 

77 

Avisawella 

532 

3 

ch 

unas 

315 

.35 

78 

Do 

534 

2 

do 

sou 

210 

29 

79 

Queensland 

636 

5 

do 

pek  fans 

375 

28 

80 

Madulkelly 

538 

2 

do 

sou 

192 

33 

81 

Do 

540 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

120 

29 

82 

Do 

542 

1 

do 

fans 

ICO 

2-5 

83 

Bismart 

544 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

29 

I4 

0 «c  D 

546 

11 

hf-cli 

bro  pek 

660 

71 

85 

Do 

648 

7 

do 

pekoe 

392 

49 

86 

Do 

550 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

224 

41 

87 

H fill  estate 

mark) 

552 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

82 

47  bid 

88 

Do 

554 

2 

do 

pekoe 

80 

38  bid 

89 

Do 

o66 

4 

do 

pek  oou 

200 

36  bid 

90 

Bandara- 

polla 

558 

25 

do 

or  pek 

1250 

58 

91 

Do 

560 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

43 

92 

Do 

662 

32 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

37 

93 

G A 

564 

1 

ch 

sou 

87 

29 

94 

Do 

566 

6 box 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

308 

25 

95 

Donside 

568 

5 

ch 

sou 

425 

31 

96 

Do 

570 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

27 

97 

D E 

572 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

900 

35 

101 

M 

580 

5 

do 

bro  or  pek 

280 

50 

102 

M 

582 

12 

do 

pekoe 

.595 

.36 

103 

M 

.584 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

34 

104 

3 S 

588 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

600 

,34 

U'5 

H &H 

538 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

CuO 

28 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co,  put  up  for  sate  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  26th  Nov., 


the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (25,640  lli.),  which 
sold  as  under  ; — 


Lot  Mark 

Byx 

Pkgs. 

Dcscriptiou. 

AVeight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 S PK  S 

39 

J ch 

11  hf-ch 

pekoe 

916 

.^7  bid 

2 Do 

40 

2 do 

red  leaf 

88 

2J 

3 B (in  estate 

mark) 

*11 

8 oh 

bro  pek 

800 

40  bid 

4 Do 

10  do 

pekoe 

1000 

40  bid 

6 Do 

4:1 

,3  do 

3 hi-ch 

sou 

4:-'0 

2G 

6 Do 

41 

5 ch 

bro  mix 

500 

30 

7 Do 

45 

1 do 

2 !iC-ch 

dust 

261 

27 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIS'! 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgg,  Description.  Weight 
No.  No.  lb.  c. 


8 

AW  G 

46 

4 h£-ch  pek  sou 

182 

33 

9 

Do 

47 

4 do 

red  leaf 

104 

26 

10 

Do 

48 

5 do 

2 ch 

bro  mix 

454 

27 

11 

Kuruwitty 

49 

4 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

216 

60  bid 

12 

Do 

50 

7 do 

pekoe 

336 

48 

13 

Do 

51 

10  do 

pek  sou 

480 

39 

14 

Do 

52 

4 do 

80U 

180 

33 

15 

Do 

53 

4 do 

bro  tea 

216 

30 

16 

Do 

54 

1 do 

dust 

70 

28 

17 

Do 

55 

1 do 

congou 

48 

30 

18 

P M 

56 

1 ch 

2 hf-ch 

pekoe 

228 

86 

19 

Do 

57 

1 ch 

1 hf-ch 

SOU 

146 

28 

ao 

X 

58 

3 do 

pek  sou 

150 

27 

21 

Uousa 

59 

3 ch 

pek  sou 

288 

31 

22 

Do 

60 

1 do 

1 hf-oh 

dust 

185 

27 

23 

Stinsford 

61 

4 ch 

pek  dust 

470 

27 

21 

H F 

62 

7 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

413 

28 

25 

K 

63 

1 do 

1 box 

pekoe 

70 

39 

26 

Silverton 

64 

9 hf-ch 

or  pek 

495 

49 

27 

Do 

65 

16  do 

pekoe 

800 

42 

28 

Do 

66 

2 do 

pek  sou 

100 

35  bid 

29 

S 

67 

1 do 

congou 

50 

28 

30 

S 

68 

1 do 

pek  dust 

80 

27  bid 

31 

Ovoca 

69 

20  do 

bro  pek 

1100 

71 

32 

Do 

70 

28  ch 

pekoe 

2800 

57 

33 

Do 

71 

15  do 

pek  sou 

1500 

43 

31 

Y Z 

72 

13  hf-ch 

pekoe 

767 

36 

35 

Do 

73 

15  do 

pek  sou 

735 

38 

36 

Do 

74 

8 ch 

pek  fans 

1064 

31 

37 

Do 

75 

2 do 

dust 

245 

28 

38 

Do 

76 

2 do 

congou 

168 

28 

39 

Q MO 

77 

4 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

240 

46 

10 

Do 

78 

10  do 

bro  mix 

600 

28 

41 

D 

79 

1 do 

pek  sou 

85 

53  bid 

42 

D 

80 

1 do 

bro  tea 

100 

31 

43 

Wewesse 

81 

41  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2255 

52  bid 

44 

Do 

82 

30  do 

pek  sou 

1630 

37  bid 

45 

Depedene 

83 

6 do 

bro  pek 

300 

54  bid 

46 

Do 

3t 

12  do 

pekoe 

600 

40  bid 

47 

Do 

85 

15  do 

pek  sou 

750 

37 

48 

H D 

86 

17  do 

bro  tea 

850 

33 

49 

Do 

87 

1 do 

dust 

80 

27 

Messrs.  A. 

H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up 

for  sale 

at  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room,  today,  3rd  Dec.,  the 

undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (39,6621b.), 

which  sold  as 

under  : — 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

i^i 

K 

1 

11  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

605 

64 

>9 

K 

3 

12  do 

pekoe  NOi  1 

600 

41 

3 

K 

5 

30  do 

pekoe 

1350 

39 

4 

K 

7 

31  do 

pek  sou 

1395 

35 

5 

K 

9 

2 do 

pek  dust 

150 

28 

6 

Woodend 

10 

14  ch 

bro  pek 

1470 

60  bid 

7 

Do 

12 

14  do 

pekoe 

1400 

38 

8 

Do 

14 

5 do 

pek  sou 

475 

34  bid 

9 

Do 

16 

1 do 

dust 

135 

27 

10 

Nahalma 

17 

30  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1650 

43 

11 

Do 

19 

28  ch 

pekoe 

2800 

37  bid 

12 

Do 

21 

1 hf-ch 

congou 

60 

30 

13 

Do 

22 

1 do 

dust 

75 

28 

14 

W 

23 

1 do 

bro  pek 

15 

W 

24 

1 do 

pekoe 

54  1 ' 

16 

Yah  a Ella 

25 

18  do 

bro  pek 

900 

52 

17 

Do 

27 

19  do 

pekoe 

855 

37 

18 

Do 

29 

1 do 

dust 

72 

26 

19 

Do 

30 

1 do 

congou 

54 

27 

24 

C M 

38 

5 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

275 

45  bid 

25 

Do 

40 

18  do 

pekoe 

1620 

38  bid 

2C 

Do 

42 

6 do 

pek  sou 

640 

31  bid 

27 

Nabalma 

44 

59  ch 

pekoe 

5900 

88 

28 

Belugas 

46 

26  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1375 

46  bid 

29 

Do' 

48 

12  ch 

pekoe 

1320 

38  bid 

30 

Do 

50 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1300 

32  bid 

31 

Do 

62 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

213 

27 

32 

Lavaot 

63 

12  ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

43  bid 

33 

Do 

55 

26  do 

pekoe 

2080 

34  bid 

34 

Do 

67 

2 do 

dust 

260 

23 

36 

7,  la  estate 

mark 

58 

31  do 

•ou 

2480 

32 

36 

L 

60 

1 do 

bro  mix 

80 

25 

37 

A GC 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

1800 

27 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Obamber  of 
Oommerce  Sale-room  today,  3rd  Deo.,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (72,968  lb.),  which,  sold  as 
under: — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight. 


No. 

No 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Calverton 

86 

2 

ch 

dust 

210 

27 

Do 

87 

1 

do 

fans 

100 

31 

3 

D K 

88 

7 hf-ch 

sou 

350 

36 

4 

Do 

90 

6 

do 

fans 

300 

88 

6 

Do 

102 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

400 

30 

6 

Do 

104 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

27 

7 

B W 

105 

5 

do 

dust 

350 

28 

8 

Do 

106 

8 

do 

cougou 

400 

31 

9 

Mocha 

108 

42  hf*ch 

bro  pek 

2310 

60  bid 

10 

Do 

110 

33 

ch 

pekoe 

3300 

66 

11 

Do  . 

112 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

44 

12 

Abbotsford  114 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

3300 

52  bid 

13 

D> 

116 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2200 

43  bid 

14 

Do 

118 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

36  bid 

15 

Dunbar 

120 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

50  bid 

16 

Do 

122 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1615 

38  bid 

17 

F T 

124 

45  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

22601 

18 

Do 

126 

13 

do 

pekoe 

650 

19 

Do 

128 

15 

ch 

pek  sou 

1350  ) 

witbd’n 

20 

Do 

130 

1 

do 

2 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

160/ 

21 

D H 

131 

18 

do 

bro  pex 

912 

37  bid 

22 

Kadienlane  133 

38 

ch 

bro  pek 

3420 

50  bid 

23 

Do 

135 

43 

do 

pekoe 

3440 

3»  bid 

24 

Do 

137 

32 

do 

pek  sou 

2580 

36  bid 

25 

Do 

139 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

28 

26 

Labugama 

110 

20 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

800 

58 

27 

Do 

142 

28 

do 

pekoe 

1120 

39 

28 

Do 

144 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

150 

29 

32 

Ainoor 

151 

2 hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

100 

44 

33 

Do 

152 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

45 

34 

Do 

154 

18 

do 

pekoe 

900 

37 

35 

Do 

156 

2 

do 

sou 

ICO 

30 

36 

Do 

157 

2 

do 

fans 

120 

29 

37 

H J R 

158 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1235 

48  bid 

38 

Do 

160 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1520 

39 

39 

Do 

162 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1105 

36  bid 

40 

F F 

170 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

194 

26 

41 

Do 

171 

2 

do 

duet 

250 

27 

42 

Albion 

172 

34 

do 

bro  pek 

3570 

51  bid 

43 

Do 

174 

31 

do 

pekoe 

2914 

39  bid 

44 

Do 

176 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1530 

41 

45 

Do 

178 

3 

do 

dust 

255 

28 

46  Agra  Ouvab  179 

33  hf-oh 

bro  pek 

1650 

53  bid 

47 

Do 

181 

32 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

39  bid 

48 

Do 

183 

9 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

693 

30 

49 

Poogoda 

185 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

33 

50 

Do 

187 

15 

do 

pekoe 

675 

31 

51 

Do 

189 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

28 

52  Madooltenne  191 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1430 

45  bid 

53 

Do 

193 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

33  bid 

54 

Brownlow 

196 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

28 

55 

B T 

198 

36 

do 

bro  tea 

3240 

33 

56 

Fenihos 

198 

13  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

780 

65  bid 

57 

Do 

200 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1410 

50 

58 

Do 

202 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

42 

Messrs.  Somurville  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  3rd  Dec.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (18,132  lb.),  which  sold  at 


under  : — 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Kattukitula  88 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

58 

43  bid 

2 

Do 

89 

2 

do 

pekoe 

94 

87 

3 

Do 

90 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

120 

32  bid 

4 

J J S,  in  es- 

36;bid 

tate  mark  91 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

308 

5 

Do 

92 

2 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

100 

30  bid 

6 

Do 

93 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

90 

31 

7 

W V,  In  es 

8 bid 

tate  mark  94 

4 

do 

unas 

400 

8 

Do 

95 

1 

hf-ch 

fans 

50 

29 

9 

S S 

96 

3 

ch 

3 

hf-ch 

sou 

450 

24  bid 

10 

Do 

97 

5 

ch 

bro  mix 

500 

97  bid 

11 

Do 

98 

1 

do 

26  bid 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

261 

12 

Do 

99 

1 

uh 

2 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

228 

out 

I3 

Do 

100 

1 

ch 

146 

out 

1 

hf-ch 

sou 

14 

Narangoda 

1 

30 

ch 

unas 

3000 

37  bid 

15 

Do 

a 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

120 

97 

16 

B S 

3 

4 

ch 

6 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

651 

36  bid 

17 

A A 

4 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

900 

88  bid 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


<» 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs, 

Description 

Weight. 

No. 

No 

lb. 

c. 

18 

P 0 > 

5 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

168 

44  bid 

19 

. Do 

6 

7 

do 

unas 

318 

33  bid 

20 

Do  i 

7 

1 

do 

dust 

57 

27 

21 

M 

8 

1 

do 

unas 

35 

35 

22 

0 

9 

31 

do 

bro  mix 

1705 

29  bid 

23 

Kuruwitty 

10 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

270 

56 

21 

Do 

11 

2 

do 

pekoe 

102 

12 

25 

Do 

12 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

.550 

36  bid 

2G 

Do 

13 

7 

do 

unas 

371 

36 

27 

Do 

11 

1 

do 

congou 

40 

32 

28 

Do 

15 

1 

do 

dust 

76 

29 

29 

Do 

16 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

28 

30 

T,  in  estate 

mark 

17 

2 

do 

SOU 

100 

33 

31 

Do 

18 

15 

do 

unas 

760 

35  bid 

32 

Do 

19 

1 

do 

mizel 

52 

32 

33 

Do 

20 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

27 

31 

Lysdhurst 

21 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

18  bid 

35 

Do 

22 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

37  bid 

36 

Do 

23 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1530 

31  bid 

37 

Do 

21 

do 

dust 

120 

27 

38 

Mapitigama  25 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

48  bid 

39 

Do 

26 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

37  bid 

10 

Do 

27 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

32  bid 

11 

Do 

28 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

27 

Messrs.  Fobbes  & AValker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Oomruerce  Sale-room  today,  3rd  Dec.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Ten  (87,886  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

1 

Aldie 

590 

2 ch 

dust 

200 

28 

2 

Do 

592 

1 do 

congou 

100 

33 

3 

Do 

691 

1 do 

congou 

77 

33 

1 

L 

596 

7 hf-ch 

uuas 

490 

38 

10 

P 

8 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

175 

.55  bid 

11 

Do 

10 

10  do 

pekoe 

500 

33 

12 

Do 

12 

1 do 

dust 

60 

28 

13 

Mausakellie  11 

33  do 

bro  pek 

3980 

50  bid 

14 

J 0 

16 

33  ch 

pekoe 

130 

10  bid 

15 

Do 

IS 

1 do 

dust 

093 

24 

16 

Gona  Adika  20 

19  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1045 

55  bid 

17 

Do 

22 

68  do 

pekoe 

3100 

39  bid 

18 

Do 

24 

12  do 

pek  sou 

510 

35  bid 

19 

Meddetenne  26 

1 do 

bro  pek 

200 

54 

20 

Do 

28 

3 ch 

pekoe 

300 

41 

21 

Do 

30 

5 do 

pek  sou 

500 

36 

22 

Do 

32 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

120 

28 

23 

Do 

31 

1 do 

congou 

50 

33 

24 

Cluoes 

36 

28  do 

bro  pek 

1400 

48 

25 

Do 

38 

•50  do 

pekoe 

22.50 

36  bid 

26 

Do 

40 

21  do 

pek  sou 

1050 

31 

27 

Dehiowitla 

42 

18  cb 

bro  pek 

1890 

48 

28 

Do 

44 

:n  do 

pekoe 

.310J 

36  bid 

29 

Do 

46 

17  do 

pek  sou 

1615 

35 

30 

Sogama 

48 

3 do 

or  pek 

240 

57  bid 

31 

Do 

50 

2 do 

bro  or  pek 

180 

57  bid 

32 

Do 

62 

3 do 

bro  pek 

270 

62  bid 

33 

M C 

54 

10  do 

unas 

1000 

26 

31 

Norwood 

56 

2 do 

unas 

200 

35  bid 

35 

Monaco 

68 

1 do 

dust 

170 

26 

The  Yataderia  Tea  Company,  Limited. 

36 

Yataderia 

60 

11  ch 

bro  pek 

1498 

48 

37 

Do 

62 

17  do 

pekoe 

1700 

38 

38 

Do 

61 

18  do 

pek  sou 

1408 

35 

39 

Do 

C6 

5 do 

bro  tea 

465 

29 

40 

HEP,  (in  es- 

61  bid 

tate  mark 

68 

17  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1020 

11 

Do 

70 

39  do 

pekoe 

2145 

50 

42 

Do 

72 

21  do 

pek  sou 

1050 

41 

13 

Do 

74 

2 do 

dust 

160 

30 

41 

Columbia 

76 

20  do 

bro  pek 

1200 

69  bid 

15 

Do 

70 

18  do 

pekoe 

900 

61 

46 

Do 

80 

3 do 

pek  sou 

150 

39 

17 

Do 

82 

2 do 

dust 

160 

30 

18 

Rickartcn 

81 

15  do 

dust 

1125 

29 

49 

Do 

86 

2 do 

bro  tea 

112 

2! 

60 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

88 

1 box 

or  pek 

32 

28 

61 

Do 

90 

1 do 

pek  son 

34 

28 

C2 

0 L,  in  estate 

mark 

92 

22  oh 

bro  pek 

2200 

52 

63 

Do 

91 

16  do 

pekoe 

1140 

11 

61 

Do 

96 

9 do 

pek  lou 

720 

36 

65 

Attabage 

98 

1 hf-ch 

pek  fan 

300 

29 

66 

Do 

100 

5 do 

bro  mix 

925 

30 

67 

Thotoficld 

102 

27  do 

bro  pek 

1620 

61 

68 

Do 

101 

95  ch 

pekoa 

2500 

42  bid 

69 

Do 

1(6 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1178 

38 

flo 

Do 

108 

3 hf-oh 

pk  dast 

240 

29 

61 

Goomera 

no 

1 ch 

red  leaf 

400 

28 

62 

Do 

112 

5 do 

dust 

700 

98 

Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

69 

Patiagama 

. 126 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

lOCO 

55 

70 

Do 

128 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2280 

10 

71 

Do 

130 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

95 

Ob 

72 

Do 

132 

1 

do 

bro  pek  No  2 

4U0 

52 

73 

Do 

1.34 

1 

do 

dust 

570 

28 

74 

Do 

136 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

70 

26 

75 

Avisawella 

1.38 

2 

do 

unas 

210 

31 

76 

Do 

110 

5 

do 

dust 

750 

27 

77 

H,  in  estate 

mark 

112 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

82 

41 

78 

Do 

141 

2 

do 

pekoe 

80 

38 

79 

Heliers 

146 

6 

ch 

bro  tea 

600 

28 

80 

Do 

148 

12 

hf-ch 

bro  pek  fans 

960 

28 

81 

AmblakandelSO 

9 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

900 

46 

82 

Do 

162 

n 

do 

|iekoe 

990 

38 

83 

Do 

154 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

33 

81 

Do 

156 

1 

do 

sou 

360 

30 

85 

Do 

168 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

25 

86 

Becberton 

160 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

47 

87 

Do 

162 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

38 

90 

K 0,  in  estate 

mark 

16S 

8 

hf-cli 

pek  fans 

400 

40 

91 

Do 

170 

6 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

300 

32 

92 

H oragas- 

■ 280 

48 

kelie 

172 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

93 

Do 

171 

6 

do 

pekoe 

312 

37 

94 

Do 

176 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

638 

32 

95 

Do 

178 

1 

do 

congou 

56 

26 

96 

Do 

180 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

148 

29 

97 

Farnham 

182 

23 

do 

bro  or  pek 

11.50 

61 

98 

Do 

181 

2,5 

do 

pekoe 

1125 

46 

99 

Do 

186 

51 

do 

pek  sou 

2295 

37 

100 

Do 

188 

5 

do 

fans 

300 

29 

101 

Do 

190 

1 

do 

dust 

65 

26 

102 

Do 

192 

17 

do 

bro  tea 

765 

30 

Tbe 

Yatiyautota  Tea  Company  Limited. 

103 

Polatagama  194 

23 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1380 

59 

101 

Do 

196 

49 

do 

pekoe 

24.50 

46 

105 

Do 

198 

58 

do 

pek  sou 

2900 

38 

106 

Abamalla 

200 

15 

do 

bro  mix 

900 

33 

107 

Do 

202 

7 

do 

dust 

490 

28 

108 

Rambodde 

231 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

660 

56 

109 

Do 

206 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

50 

110 

Do 

208 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

42 

111 

Do 

210 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

32 

112 

Do 

212 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

70 

27 

113 

Palmers- 

ton 

214 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

195 

59 

111 

Do 

216 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

1000 

4.5 

115 

Do 

218 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

42 

116 

Macaldeuia 

, 220 

1 

do 

2 box 

bro  mix 

121 

32 

Mr.  B.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  10th  Dec.,  the  imder- 


mentioned  lots  of 

Tea 

(46,712  lb.), 

which 

sold 

as 

under; — 

Lot  Mark 

Box  : 

Pkgs, 

Description 

Weight 

No 

No 

lb. 

c. 

1 

N 

201 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

400 

24 

2 

Killaloo 

206 

46 

do 

sou 

1140 

30 

3 

Do 

2C8 

25 

do 

unas 

2000 

22 

4 

Anchor,  in 

es- 

tate  mark 

210 

37  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2035 

*50 

5 

Do 

212 

27 

ch 

pekoe 

2700 

41  bid 

6 

Do 

211 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

38  bid 

7 

Mocha 

216 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

52  bid 

8 

Agra  Oya 

218 

29 

h£-ch 

bro  pel 

1305 

56  bid 

9 

Do 

220 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1020 

42  bid 

10 

Do 

222 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

1035 

38  bid 

11 

Do 

224 

6 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

350 

31 

12 

Ossington 

225 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

11 

13 

Do 

227 

8 

do 

pekoe 

100 

39 

14 

Do 

229 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

35 

15 

Poogoda 

230 

43 

do 

bro  pek 

2160 

28 

16 

Do 

232 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

29 

17 

Do 

231 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

510 

28 

18 

Kurundu 

Oya 

236 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

196 

36 

19 

Do 

237 

7 

do 

pekoe 

120 

41 

31 

Logan' 

211 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1050 

56  bid 

23 

Do 

213 

18 

do 

pekoe 

810 

13  bid 

23 

Do 

215 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

13.50 

38  bid 

24 

Do 

217 

9 

do 

sou 

103 

OJ 

25 

Do 

249 

5 

do 

dust 

326 

so 

33 

L 

263 

7 

ch 

fans 

1050 

29 

34 

L 

261 

6 

do 

congou 

570 

41 

35 

L 

266 

2 

do 

dust 

335 

26 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Messrs  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  ssle  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  S%le-room  today,  10th  Dec., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (44,803  lb.),  which,  sold 
a«  under : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Mohedin 

1 

3 hf-ch 

hro  pek 

150 

36 

2 

Do 

2 

4 

do 

pekoe 

160 

39 

3 

Do 

3 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

34 

4 

Do 

5 

1 

do 

congou 

45 

31 

6 

Do 

6 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

74 

28 

6 

Do 

7 

1 

do 

fans 

50 

38 

7 

Kanangama 

8 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1470 

48  bid 

8 

Do 

10 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

40 

9 

Do 

12 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

3160 

34 

10 

Toi'rington 

14 

17 

do 

hro  or  pek 

1870 

60 

11 

Do 

16 

30 

ch 

bro  pek 

3300 

46  bid 

19 

Do 

18 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3700 

41 

13 

Do 

30 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

3240 

38 

14 

Do 

22 

10  hf-ch 

dust 

800 

31 

15 

Is  ah  alma 

24 

39 

do 

bro  pek 

1595 

51 

16 

Do 

26 

30 

ch 

pekoe 

3000 

39 

17 

Do 

28 

3 

hf-ch 

congou 

165 

30 

18 

Do 

29 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

28 

22 

Agrasya  • 

36 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

50 

33 

Do 

38 

13 

do 

pekoe  No  1 

1200 

40 

24 

Do 

40 

25 

do 

do  No  2 

2500 

35 

35 

Do 

42 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

28 

36 

W 

43 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  ptk 

.54 

43 

27 

W 

44 

1 

do 

pekoe 

54 

.37 

28 

Etfapolia 

45 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

880 

51 

29 

Do 

47 

18 

do 

pekoe 

990 

40 

37 

Dunnotar 

61 

20 

ch 

broken 

2CC0 

40  bid 

:38 

Do 

63 

41  hf-ch 

or  pek 

3200 

51  bid 

39 

Do 

65 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

630 

39 

40 

Do 

67 

2 

do 

sou 

200 

33 

41 

Do 

68 

1 

do 

dust 

110 

26 

42 

G H K,  iu  es- 

tate mark 

Ceylon 

69 

5 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

22-5 

32 

43 

Do 

70 

5 

do 

sou 

225 

26 

44 

Do 

71 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

120 

28 

Messrs.  Somekvillb  & 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
the  undermentioned  lots 
sold  as  under: — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs. 


No. 

No, 

1 

W V A 

29 

6 

ch 

9 

St.  Andrew 

'3,37 

20 

do 

10 

Do 

38 

22 

do 

11 

Do 

39 

38 

do 

12 

EllaK,  in 

es- 

tale  mark 

40 

10 

ch 

13 

Do 

41 

6 

do 

15 

Malgolla 

43 

49 

do 

16 

Do 

44 

56 

do 

17 

Do 

45 

79 

do 

18 

Do 

46 

29 

do 

19 

Do 

47 

3 

do 

20 

Do 

48 

9 

do 

31 

Allakolla 

49 

26 

do 

23 

Do 

50 

30 

ch 

23 

Do 

51 

20 

do 

24 

Koseneatb 

52 

27 

hf-ch 

25 

Do 

53 

15 

ch 

28 

Do 

64 

15 

do 

27 

Wereagalla 

55 

12 

do 

28 

Do 

56 

14 

do 

39 

Do 

57 

16 

do 

.30 

Do 

58 

2 

>f-ch 

31 

Do 

59 

1 

do 

33 

AHA 

60 

4 

ch 

33 

K V 

61 

2 

do 

.34 

Do 

63 

2 

do 

35 

Do 

63 

3 

do 

.36 

Do 

64 

4 

do 

.37 

D B 

65 

6 

hf-ch 

38 

Do 

66 

8 

do 

.39 

Do 

67 

3 

do 

40 

J .1  US 

68 

6 

do 

41 

Do 

69 

2 

ch 

42 

Do 

70 

4 

do 

4;i 

1* 

71 

4 

hf-ch 

44 

B !<’ 

72 

1 

ch 

1 

li  f-ch 

45 

C T M 

73 

4 

ch 

46 

Do 

74 

3 

hf-ch 

47 

Paiimure 

75 

10 

ch 

48 

Do 

7ii 

15 

do 

40 

Do 

77 

10 

do 

Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Sale-room  today,  10th  Dec, 
of  Tea  (47,306  lb.),  which. 


Description. 

Weight, 
lb.  c. 

bro  tea 

600 

27 

or  pek 

1,320 

66 

bro  pek 

14.30 

47 

pekoe 

1431 

44 

pekoe 

1000 

42 

bro  tea 

600 

30 

bro  pek 

2695 

57 

pekoe 

2800 

43  bid 

pek  sou 

3555 

36  bid 

bro  tea 

1595 

35 

SOU 

135 

32 

dust 

685 

30 

bro  pek 

1690 

57 

pekoe 

3150 

39  bid 

pek  sou 

2C00 

38 

bro  pek 

1710 

51  bid 

pekoe 

1575 

39  bid 

pek  sou 

1500 

36 

bro  pek 

1200 

58 

pekoe 

1190 

42 

pek  sou 

1280 

36 

bro  tea 

100 

32 

dust 

75 

28 

unas 

400 

38 

bro  pek 

200 

41  bid 

pekoe 

210 

33 

pek  sou 

270 

29  bid 

hro  mix 

424 

28 

pek  dust 

380 

29 

pek  fans 

520 

31 

pekoe 

126 

.33 

bro  pek 

328 

33  bid 

pekoe  No.  1 

20S 

34  bid 

pekoe 

363 

33  bid 

or  pek 

175 

56  bid 

dust 

210 

29 

bro  mil 

360 

38 

dust 

210 

28 

bro  pek 

1100 

56 

pekoe 

1576 

44 

pek  sou 

1000 

37 

Lot 

No. 

Hark 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs 

Description. 

Weight 

lb. 

C. 

60 

Panmure 

78 

1 

ch 

dust 

140 

38 

51 

Do 

79 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

27 

53 

D G 

80 

8 

hf-ch 

bro  mix 

400 

29 

bid 

53 

Do 

81 

4 

do 

dust 

3t0 

£9 

54 

Do 

82 

5 

do 

fans 

276 

31 

55 

Do 

83 

3 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

165 

»4 

56 

B B 

84 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

800 

37 

bid 

58 

F 

86 

3 

do 

1 : 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

277 

26 

69 

F 

87 

6 box 

a hf-ch 

pek  fans 

308 

27 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 
Mincikg  Lane,  November  14th,  1890. 
Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lsne  up  to  14th  Nov.  : — 

Ex  “City  of  Canterbury” — Concordia,  lb  104s;  ,5c  103=- 
It  122s;  lb  94s;  i bag  103s, 

'Ex  ‘'Clan  Fraser” — North  Matale.  Ic  103s;  3c  102s; 
Ic  It  100s;  Ic  98b;  1 hag  99s;  2c  lb  107s  6d;  4c  103s  6d; 
It  IOOj  6d;  It  130s;  2 bags  1028  ; 7 89s:  2 80s;  1 80s 
6d;  1 84s  6d;  1 71s  6d;  18  92s  6d;  4 80s;  2 80s  6d;  2 
84s  6d;  1 71a  6d. 

Ex  “Orizaba” — Dy never  T,  3 60s  Cd. 


Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane,  up  to  21st  Nov. : — 

Ex  “Clan  hVaser” — Gonakelle,  lb  105s  6d;  Ic  lOls;  It 
98s;  lb  109s;  lb  91s;  lb  89a. 

Ex  “Iberia” — Delmar  (OBEC),  lb  103s. 

Ex  ‘ Sarpedon” — Brooksido,  Ic  It  108s  C !;  3c  lb  105s 
6d{  Ic  lb  135s;  Ic  99s  6d;  1 bag  103s.  (ST&LC  B), 
lb  97s  6d;  lb  94s  6d;  lb  99s  6cl;  6 bags  91s;  2 bags 
94s  6d. 

Ex  “Navigator” — WP,  Ic  104s;  3o  102s;  2c  100s;  It 
117s;  lc98s;  1 bag  98a. 

Ex  “Astronomer” — Large  Kelburce.  6c  It  110s;  4o  lb 
106s;  lb  98s;  Ic  lb  98a  6d;  2b  125s  6d;  1 bag  104s. 

Ex  “Olan  Fraser” — Keenagahaella,  lb  106s;  3c  103s 
6d;  2c  102s  6d;  lb  97s;  lb  120s;  lb  97s;  1 bag  101s. 

Ex  “Ganges” — Orsig,  2c  99s  6d;  5c  99s;  lb  98s  6d; 
Ic  93s  (JMK),  Ic  2t  84s  6d;  2t  lb  81s. 

Ex  “Sarpedon” — Hillside,  2c  106s  6d;  7c  lb  102s;  lb 
136‘;  lb  97s;  2 bags  103s. 

Ex  “Sultana” — PEAGHI  B,  3 bags  109s. 

Ex  “Sarpeden” — Ouvah  GA,  2b  103s  6d;  3c  It  98s;  It 
lb  93-;  2 bags  98a.  Ouvah  AG,  3b  Ic  It  96s  6d; 
lb  1 bag  82a;  1 bag  93s.  Ouvah  NG,  Ic  104s;  lo  102s; 
lb  98s;  2b  94a.  Ouvah  BJ,  lb  100s;  Ic  It  lb  95s; 
lb  79s. 

Ex  “Ouzoo” — Sirigalla,  31  bags  93s  6d;  4 82s  6d;  2 
98s  6d;  10  78s  6d. 


CEYLON  CACAO  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Nov  21st,  1890. 
Ex  “Cuzco” — Sirigalla,  8 bags  104s  6d;  1 68s. 

Ex  “City  of  Canterbury” — Maria,  12  bags  100s. 


CEYLON  CAEDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Nov.  14th,  1890. 
Ex  “Austral” — KobaNellay,  2 cases  Is  4d. 

Ex  “Port  Augusta” — (OBEC),  4 boxes  Is  4d;  1 Is  2d; 

1 9d;3  ls9d;l  la  4d;  3 Is  2d:  1 Is  6d;  1 ls5d. 

Ex  “Austral” — (OBEC),  3 boxes  Is  8d;  1 Is  7d;  2 
Is  3d. 

Ex  “Port  Caroline” — Malabar,  1 case  Is  2d. 

Ex  “Carriage” — (C),  I packet  Is. 

Ex“PingSuey” — Sherwood,  4 cases  2s;  2 2s4d;3  la 
6d;2  ls7d;2  lid;  5 2a  8d;  3 2s  Id;  2 la  6d;  2 Is  7d; 

2 Is  8d;  3 is  2d;  2 Is  6d. 


“ CKTI.ON  CBSEKVER  ’ ’ PRESS,  Cal-OMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA, ’AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


No.  1.] 


Colombo,  January  6,  1891.  { £’RicF.—12i  centa  each; 3 copies 

1 30  centsi  6 copies  4 rupee 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Foebes  & Walkee  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  10th  Dec., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  ( 130,256  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under: — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Descriptioc. 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Ismalle 

223 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

66 

30 

2 

Do 

224 

2 

do 

dust 

210 

27 

3 

Qlengariffe 

226 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

SCO 

37 

4 

Do 

228 

2 

do 

dust 

174 

29 

5 

Fetteresso 

230 

2 

ch 

sou 

190 

24 

6 

Do 

232 

1 

do 

duet 

145 

26 

7 

Sembawatte234 

26  hf-cli 

pek  fau3 

1430 

30 

8 

Clonlara 

236 

1 

box 

pekoe 

25 

44 

9 

Do 

238 

1 

hf-ch 

1 

box 

fans 

80 

28 

10 

Do 

240 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

130 

26 

U 

Do 

242 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

135 

31 

12 

Easdalc 

244 

21 

ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

56 

13 

Do 

246 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

42 

14 

Do 

248 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1360 

38 

15  Halpantenne 

250 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

180 

46 

Ki 

Do 

252 

2 

do 

pekoe 

200 

35 

17 

Do 

254 

9 

do 

pekoe  No  2 

900 

33 

18 

Do 

256 

2 

do 

sou 

185 

31 

19 

Do 

258 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

200 

27 

20 

Mukeloya 

260 

10 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

55 

21 

Do 

262 

9 

do 

pekoe 

495 

40 

22 

Do 

264 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

37 

23 

Tonacorube 

266 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1210 

57 

24 

Do 

268 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1805 

49 

25 

Do 

270 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

39 

26 

Do 

273 

4 

do 

sou 

360 

35 

27 

Do 

274 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

33 

28 

Do 

276 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

28 

29 

D D.  r in  es- 

tate  mark 

278 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

47  bid 

30 

Do 

280 

1 

do 

pekoe 

100 

39 

31 

Do 

282 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

34 

32 

Do 

284 

1 

do 

dust 

122 

26 

33 

Do 

286 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

60 

28 

34 

Luceombe 

283 

61 

do 

bro  or  pek 

5490 

43  bid 

35 

Do 

2i0 

70 

do 

pekoe 

6300 

36  bid 

36 

Do 

292 

46 

do 

pek  sou 

4140 

31  bid 

37 

Do 

294 

5 

do 

pek  fan 

450 

28 

(The  Yataderia  Tea  Company,  Limited.) 

.38 

Yataderia 

296 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

1177 

51 

39 

Do 

298 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1674 

39 

40 

Do 

300 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1308 

51 

41 

Do 

302 

36 

do 

pekoe 

3600 

40 

42 

Do 

304 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

36 

43 

Ingiriya 

306 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

41 

44 

Do 

308 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

60 

40 

46 

Do 

310 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

29 

46 

V 0 

313 

3 

ch 

dust 

336 

27 

47 

Do 

314 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

330 

25 

48 

I G 

316 

5 

do 

sou 

4.50 

34 

49 

Do 

318 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

28 

50 

Kerrimettia 

320 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

2C8 

36 

61 

Do 

322 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

312 

36 

52 

Do 

324 

1 

do 

dust 

144 

29 

53 

H 

326 

10  hf-ch 

unas 

500 

31 

54 

N,  io  estate 

mark 

328 

19 

do 

dust 

1425 

28 

57 

Muliguseny 

334 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

222 

28 

58 

Do 

336 

3 

do 

dust 

429 

28 

59 

H S 

338 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

28 

60 

Do 

340 

2 hf-ch 

sou 

100 

32 

61 

Do 

342 

1 

do 

dust 

65 

27 

62 

P A W T 

344 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

57 

31 

63 

Do 

346 

2 

ch 

dust 

200 

23 

64 

Do 

348 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

61 

29 

65 

Attabage 

350 

4 

do 

pek fans 

300 

30 

66 

Do 

352 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

29 

67 

B & D 

354 

1 

ch 

green  tea 

133 

25 

68 

Falameotta 

358 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

300 

27 

69 

Do 

358 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

240 

29 

70 

PAW 

360 

6 

do 

duet 

492 

28 

71 

Do 

362 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

248 

28 

72 

Do 

364 

2 

do 

dust 

144 

27 

73 

Do 

366 

4 

ch 

red  leaf 

400 

28 

74 

Dehiowita 

363 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1305 

51 

Lot  Blark  Box 

Pkgs.  Description. 

Weight 

JNo 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

75 

Dehiowita 

370 

21 

ch 

pekoe 

2100 

39 

76 

Do 

372 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1235 

36 

77 

Winsley 

374 

7 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

350 

53 

78 

Do 

376 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

43 

79 

Bagatelle 

378 

6 

do 

bro  or  pek 

S30 

50 

80 

Da 

380 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

43 

81 

Do 

382 

1 

do 

dust 

62 

28 

82 

Berragalla 

384 

2 

ch 

bro  tea 

166 

39 

83 

Aldie 

388 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

42 

84 

Do 

388 

3 

do 

dust 

300 

29 

85 

Mousakande  390 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

52 

86 

Do 

392 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

39 

87 

Do 

394 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

4-50 

36 

88 

Radella 

396 

35 

ch 

bro  pek 

3500 

52 

89 

Do 

398 

30 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

40 

90 

Do 

400 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

2160 

37 

91 

A A,  in  es- 

tate mark 

402 

1 

do 

2 hf-ch 

pekoe 

228 

26 

92 

Do 

404 

4 

ch 

4 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

591 

21 

93 

H 

406 

3 

do 

1 box 

bro  pek 

137 

30 

95 

H 

410 

3 

cli 

1 

bf-ch 

pek  No  1 

306 

28 

98 

H 

412 

3 

ch 

sou 

212 

27 

97 

H 

414 

1 

do 

fans 

81 

2 8 

98 

H 

416 

1 

bf-ch 

red  leaf 

50 

285 

99 

Ilarangalla 

418 

36 

ch 

bro  pek 

3d00 

52 

100 

Do 

420 

39 

do 

pekoe 

3705 

101 

Do 

422 

29 

do 

j)ek  sou 

2610 

sl 

105 

Chestrford 

430 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

mo 

4n  bid 

106 

Do 

432 

28 

do 

pekoe 

140J 

3,  bid 

111 

Deemally 

442 

10 

do 

bro  or  pek 

500 

5*  bid 

112 

Do 

444 

24 

ch 

unas 

2400 

3°  bid 

113 

Do 

446 

1 

do 

sou 

88 

3^ 

114 

Elfindale 

448 

88 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

4400 

4® 

115 

Do 

450 

87 

do 

pekoe 

318) 

39 

116 

Do 

452 

35 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

3® 

117 

Portmore 

454 

66 

ch 

bro  pek 

7260 

5f  bid 

118 

Do 

456 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

4^  bid 

119 

P 

458 

2 

do 

fans 

181 

30 

121 

Avisawella  462 

25  box 

bro  or  pek 

500 

63  bid 

122 

Do 

464 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1.500 

50  bid 

123 

Do 

466 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

41 

124 

Do 

468 

38 

do 

pek  sou 

3420 

.38 

125 

Do 

470 

4 

do 

sou 

420 

31 

126 

Di 

472 

3 

do 

bulk 

315 

32 

127 

Bandara- 

polla 

471 

40 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

200) 

58 

123 

Do 

476 

32 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

38 

129 

Galawatte 

478 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

204 

25 

130 

Do 

480 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

180 

27 

131 

Laxapana- 

galle 

482 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

102 

23 

132 

C F,  in  estate 

mark 

484 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

72  bid 

133 

Do 

486 

41 

ch 

pekoe 

3075 

52  bid 

134 

Do 

488 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

41  bid 

135 

Do 

490 

1 

hf-ch 

sou 

49 

36 

136 

Do 

492 

1 

ch 

dust 

120 

32 

137 

R 

494 

3 

do 

dust 

4.0 

29 

138 

R 

496 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

23 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  Sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today.  17th  Dec.,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (83,625  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under : — 


Lot  Mark 

Bdx 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

e. 

I 

Yabala  Kela267 

9 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

4-50 

28 

2 

L V 

289 

1 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

225 

23 

3 

Do 

270 

8 

ch 

pek  sou 

720 

31 

4 

Do 

272 

4 

do 

pekoe 

360 

35 

bid 

S 

Do 

274 

35 

do 

bro  pek 

3500 

15 

bid 

6 

Whyddon 

276 

11 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

605 

54 

bid 

7 

Do 

278 

4 

ch 

pekoe 

410 

42 

8 

Do 

280 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

37 

9 

Eilandiiu 

282 

5 

hf-ch 

bro  or pek 

275 

12 

10 

Do 

284 

21 

ch 

bro  pek 

1575 

17 

11 

Do 

286 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

37 

12 

Do 

288 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

34 

13 

Do 

290 

1 

hf-ch 

L'O  tea 

50 

25 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description,  Weight 
No.  No.  lb.  c. 


14 

Great  Valley  10 

40 

ch 

bro  pek 

4000 

51 

15 

Do 

12 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2280 

40 

16 

Do 

14 

43 

do 

pek  sou 

3870 

36  bid 

17 

Mocha 

16 

49  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2695 

60 

18 

Do 

18 

18 

do 

dust 

1620 

28 

19 

H JB 

20 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1235 

47  bid 

20 

Gonav y 

22 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

2900 

63 

21 

Do 

24 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

46 

22 

Do 

26 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

630 

43 

23 

Do 

28 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

75 

29 

24 

Kadlenlena 

29 

28 

ch 

bro  pek 

2520 

49  bid 

25 

Do 

31 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2240 

39  bid 

26 

Do 

33 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1680 

36 

27 

Do 

35 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

28 

28 

Do 

36 

10 

do 

unas 

900 

36  bid 

29 

B T 

38 

46 

do 

bro  mix 

4140 

31 

30 

Albion 

40 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

3150 

52  bid 

31 

Do 

42 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2280 

40 

32 

Do 

44 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1472 

35  bid 

33 

Do 

46 

3 h£-ch 

dust 

258 

28 

34 

Orani?e  Field 
PN  K 

47 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

48 

35 

Do 

49 

27 

do 

pekoe 

1216 

37 

36 

Do 

51 

8 

do 

vSOU 

400 

27 

37 

Aluoor 

63 

1 

do 

bro  or  pek 

50 

44 

38 

Do 

54 

9 

do 

bro  pek^ 

450 

46 

39 

Do 

56 

10 

do 

pekoe 

500 

36 

40 

Do 

58 

2 

do 

sou 

100 

30 

41 

Do 

69 

2 

do 

unas 

80 

31 

42 

Do 

60 

1 

do 

fans 

60 

30 

43 

Do 

61 

1 

do 

dust 

65 

23 

44 

Galkande- 

watte 

62 

23 

ch 

bro  pek 

2m 

68 

45 

Do 

64 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3000 

40  bid 

46 

GKW 

63 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

- 90 

28 

47 

Do 

67 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

27 

48 

Do 

68 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

7 bid 

49 

Manik  watte 

69 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

950 

49 

50 

Do 

71 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1,830 

39 

51 

Bittacy 

73 

20  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

53 

52 

Do 

75 

32 

do 

pekoe 

1920 

40 

63 

Hattangalla 

77 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1802 

48  bid 

.54 

Do 

79 

33 

do 

pekoe 

3800 

37 

55 

Do 

81 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1372 

34  bid 

66 

B,  in  estate 
mark 

83 

3 h£-ch 

congou 

180 

32  bid 

57 

Do 

84 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

27 

58 

Elston 

85 

4 

do 

congou 

200 

24 

69 

Do 

86 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

26 

64 

Ayr 

104 

18 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

810 

55 

65 

Do 

106 

22 

do 

pekoe 

880 

39 

66 

Do 

108 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

loco 

35 

67 

Do 

110 

3 

do 

congou 

129 

25 

68 

Do 

111 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

100 

29 

69 

Do 

112 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

142 

28 

71 

Lawrence 

114 

69 

hf-ch 

sou 

3105 

30  bid 

72 

Killaloo 

116 

36 

ch 

unas 

3240 

27  bid 

Me3.«rs.  E.  Benham  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  17th  Dec., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (926  lb.)  which  sold 
.as  under  ; — 


Lot 

Xo- 

Mark 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight, 
lb.  c. 

1 

Norton 

33 

4 lif-oh 

pekoo 

200 

34  bid 

2 

Do 

35 

1 do 

congou 

45 

28 

3 

W 0 

37 

4 ch 

fans 

480 

29  bid 

4 

Do 

39 

2 do 

bro  tea 

200 

26 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  tor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today  17th  Dec.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (57,097  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under : — 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Glanrhos 

1 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

380 

45  bid 

2 

Do 

2 

do 

pekoe 

1275 

38  bid 

3 

Do 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

32 

4 

Do 

6 

2 

do 

congou 

160 

31 

6 

K 

7 

47  hf-ch 

pek sou 

2115 

33 

6 

K 

9 

4 

do 

dust 

260 

27 

7 

DE  C,  In 

eb- 

tate  mark  10 

6 

do 

red  leaf 

250 

25 

8 

Do 

]] 

1 

do 

fans 

45 

28 

9 

Carney 

12 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

375 

60 

10 

Do 

13 

7 

do 

pekoe 

360 

36 

11 

Do 

15 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

750 

33 

Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs.  Descriptiou 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

12 

A S C,  in  es- 

tate mark  17 

4 

hf-ch 

fans 

200 

30 

13 

Do 

18 

1 

do 

unas 

55 

35 

14 

Do 

19 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

28 

15 

Do 

20 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

25 

18 

Nahalma 

21 

35 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1925 

51  bid 

19 

Do 

23 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

270 

40 

20 

Do 

24 

32 

do 

pekoe 

3200 

36 

21 

Do 

26 

2 b£-cb 

congou 

120 

28 

22 

Do 

27 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

23 

23 

Comillah 

28 

12  hf-cb 

bro  pek 

660 

40  bid 

24 

Do 

30 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

36  bid 

25 

Do 

32 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

34 

26 

Do 

34 

1 

do 

dust 

65 

27 

27 

Brae 

35 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

42  bid 

28 

Do 

37 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

33  bid 

29 

Do 

39 

5 hf-ch 

dust 

300 

28 

30' 

Agraoya 

40 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

48  bid 

31 

Do 

42 

1 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1.50 

36  bid 

32 

Do 

43 

16 

ch 

pekoe  No.  2 

1600 

32  bid 

40 

Bogahagoda- 

■watte 

63 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

260 

41  bid 

41 

Do 

65 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

33 

42 

Do 

67 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

585 

28 

43 

Do 

69 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

68 

24 

44 

Do 

70 

1 

do 

fans 

65 

28 

45 

Do 

7t 

2 

do 

dust 

144 

27 

46 

K Y 

72 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

495 

37  bid 

47 

M 

74 

8 

do 

or  pek 

355 

54  bid 

48 

N ugagalla 

76 

11 

do 

bro  or  pek 

650 

58  bid 

49 

Do 

78 

28 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

45  bid 

50 

Do 

80 

4 

do 

duet 

320 

28 

51 

Horagoda 

81 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

6“5 

47  bid 

52 

Do 

83 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

39  bid 

53 

Do 

8-5 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

33 

54 

Do 

87 

1 

do 

du.st 

80 

27 

55 

Do 

88 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

50 

24 

o6 

Harrow 

89 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

54  bid 

57 

Do 

91 

30 

do 

pekoe 

3000 

37  bid 

58 

Do 

93 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

34  bid 

59 

Do 

95 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

350 

28 

60 

AGO 

97 

4 

do 

sou 

354 

25 

61 

Do 

99 

13 

do 

congou 

1155 

32  bid 

63 

Do 

100 

5 

do 

fans 

452 

23  bid 

63 

P P Y 

45 

1 bf-cb 

bro  pek 

45 

37  bid 

64 

Do 

46 

3 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

284 

33  lid 

65 

Do 

47 

1 

box 

pek  sou 

24 

30 

66 

Do 

48 

1 

hf'Ch 

unas 

61 

28 

69 

Lavant 

51 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

43  bid 

70 

Do 

53 

32 

do 

pekoa 

2560 

35  bid 

71 

Do 

55 

1 

do 

dust 

125 

27 

72 

F,  iu  estate 

mark 

57 

12 

do 

sou 

960 

31 

73 

H G A 

59 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

31 

74 

B A 

61 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

630 

25 

75 

Do 

68 

1 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

91 

21 

76 

Belugas 

73 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

1265 

55 

77 

Do 

75 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1430 

39  bid 

78 

Do 

77 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1700 

3.3  bid 

79 

Do 

79 

1 

do 

dust 

134 

23 

Messrs.  Someeville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  17th  Dec.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (63,269  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No 

lb. 

c. 

1 

ING 

88 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

600 

54  bid 

2 

Do 

89 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

500 

30  bid 

3 

Do 

90 

3 

do 

duet 

347 

29 

4 

E X 

91 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

280 

28 

5 

Do 

92 

1 

do 

duet 

129 

27 

6 

Do 

93 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

28 

7 

Do 

94 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

27 

8 

K W P 

95 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

51 

9 

Do 

96 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1530 

40  bid 

lo 

Do 

97 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1190 

36  bid 

11 

Harmony 

93 

22  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

55 

12 

Do 

99 

27 

ch 

pekoe 

2430 

39 

13 

Do 

100 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

34 

14 

Do 

1 

3 

hf-ch 

pek  fans 

210 

23 

15 

Do 

2 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

135 

26 

16 

N B 

3 

30 

do 

bro  mix 

1650 

30 

17 

Chertsey 

4 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

250 

51 

18 

Do 

5 

6 

do 

pekoe 

270 

37 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


Lot  Mart 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

Ne, 

lb. 

0. 

19 

Chertsey 

6 

do 

pek  30U 

280 

36 

20 

Do 

7 

3 

do 

congou 

150 

31 

21 

Do 

8 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

28 

22 

Do 

9 

4 

do 

pek  fau3 

200 

31 

23 

Do 

10 

2 

do 

soil 

80 

31 

21 

SPR 

11 

1 

ch 

dust 

140 

28 

25 

Depedena 

12 

5 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

250 

53 

26 

Do 

13 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

38  bid 

27 

Do 

11 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

33 

28 

H D 

15 

16 

do 

bro  tea 

800 

31 

29 

Do 

16 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

25 

30 

Do 

17 

1 

ch 

dust 

100 

28 

31 

IlatJowa 

18 

9 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

460 

40 

32 

Do 

19 

24 

do 

bro  tea 

1200 

29 

33 

Do 

20 

2 

do 

oougou 

90 

25 

31 

Aadneven 

21 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

58  bid 

35 

,, 

22 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1530 

40  bid 

36 

K M 0 K 

23 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

27 

37 

W 

24 

66 

hf-ch 

imas 

3300 

31 

38 

W 

25 

5 

do 

250 

28 

39 

Blairavon 

26 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

52 

40 

,, 

27 

17 

hf*ch 

pekoe 

1530 

38 

11 

,, 

28 

19 

eh 

pek  sou 

4710 

34  bid 

12 

29 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

24 

43 

30 

2 

do 

dust 

240 

28 

11 

T n’o 

31 

1 

hf-cli 

pek  sou 

53 

30 

15 

,, 

32 

6 

do 

dust 

450 

28 

16 

Udaveria 

33 

3- 

ch 

bro  pek 

300 

48 

47 

34 

3 

do 

2 

hf-ch 

pekoe  No.  1 

400 

32 

48 

35 

2 

ch 

3 

hf-ch 

do  ,,  2 

336 

34  bid 

49 

36 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

27 

50 

Heatherton 

37 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

126 

26  bid 

51 

38 

1 

do 

dust 

79 

25 

52 

Wisiiford 

39 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1080 

56 

53 

*1 

40 

17 

c!i 

pekoe 

1700 

38  bid 

54 

41 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

490 

34  bid 

55 

>> 

42 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

28 

64 

S 

51 

2 

do 

bro  tea  " 

200 

24 

66 

Ovoca  A T 

52 

18 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

990 

66  bid 

66 

,, 

53 

29 

ch 

pekoe 

2900 

47  bid 

67 

,, 

54 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

39  bid 

68 

55 

11 

do 

bro  tea 

1210 

26 

09 

E 

66 

2 

do 

dust 

240 

27 

70 

E 

57 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

75 

32 

71 

H 

58 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

400 

26  out 

72 

R 

,59 

5 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

274 

41 

73 

R 

60 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

868 

34  bid 

74 

R 

61 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

30 

75 

D 

62 

1 ht-ch 

pekoe 

56 

33  bid 

76 

Roseneath 

63 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

1710 

77 

K 

64 

<1 

ch 

pekoe 

444 

31  bid 

84 

Stiusford 

71 

2 

ch 

pek  sou  No.  2 

200 

28 

85 

,, 

72 

1 

do 

congou 

112 

SO 

86 

,, 

73 

I 

do 

pek  dust 

125 

27 

87 

XXX 

74 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

43 

88 

75 

8 

do 

sou 

928 

27 

89 

,, 

76 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

300 

27 

90 

,, 

77 

2 

do 

congou 

168 

24 

91 

c c 

78 

12  hf-cb 

pekoe 

624 

35 

92 

Silvertoii 

79 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

195 

40 

93 

»» 

80 

9 

do 

or  pek 

495 

49 

94 

81 

15 

do 

pekoe 

750 

36 

99 

m” 

86 

6 

do 

pekoe 

585 

out 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Ohamber  of  Oommeroe  Sale-room  today,  17th  Dec., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (107,3141b.),  which  sold 
asunder  : — 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight. 

Ho. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

TOO 

498 

2 

ch 

sou 

236 

25 

5 Fred’s  Rube 

506 

19 

do 

bro  pelc 

950 

49 

6 

,, 

508 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1900 

37 

7 

510 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

34 

8 

W A 

512 

8 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

400 

50 

9 

614 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

800 

35 

10 

516 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

32 

11 

)) 

518 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

840 

31 

12 

520 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

190 

27 

13  WallahaDdua  522 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

650 

51 

14 

,, 

521 

15 

do 

pekoe 

825 

41 

15 

526 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

38 

16 

S P A,  in  esate 

mark 

528 

2 

do 

bro  or  pek 

170 

30 

17 

n 

630 

21 

do 

sou 

1050 

30 

18 

632 

1 

do 

fan 

65 

29 

19 

534 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

25 

20 

636 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

ISO 

27 

21 

„ 

538 

1 

do 

unas 

65 

30 

Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description  Weig 
lb. 

tit 

c. 

22 

S P K 

540 

1 do 

pekoe 

55 

31 

23 

Galkadua 

542 

19  do 

bro  pek 

950 

46 

2-1 

,, 

544 

18  do 

pekoe 

900 

36 

25 

26 

„ 546 

Kirrimettia 

20  do 

pek  sou 

lOOO 

33 

27 

L M 

548 

16  do 

bro  pek 

800 

55 

j, 

550 

42  do 

pekoe 

2100 

37 

28 

,, 

552 

5 do 

pek  sou 

250 

32 

29 

Eowlaae 

554 

4 do 

pek  fan 

300 

27 

30 

556 

28  ch 

bro  pek 

2800 

52  bid 

31 

„ 

558 

9 do 

pekoe 

830 

39  bid 

32 

E j’g 

560 

15  do 

peksou 

1315 

35 

33 

662 

9 bf-ch  uuas 

450 

30 

31 

,, 

584 

2 do 

sou 

loo 

28 

35 

D a 

666 

9 do 

bro  pek 

450 

41 

36 

„ 

568 

9 do 

pekoe 

400 

35 

•^7 

1, 

570 

14  do 

pek  sou 

750 

32 

38 

j, 

572 

1 do 

congou 

50 

23 

39 

,, 

574 

1 do 

red  leaf 

50 

20 

40 

Kottiagalla 

676 

2 do 

dust 

130 

27 

11 

578 

4 ■ ch 

bro  pek 

388 

45 

42 

580 

15  do 

pekoe 

1500 

35 

13 

„ 

.582 

6 do 

pek  sou 

600 

31 

41 

.584 

1 do 

congou 

100 

23 

45 

jj 

586 

1 do 

red  leaf 

100 

24 

46 

47 

G L,  in  esta 

688 

e 

1 do 

dust 

161 

26 

48 

mark 

590 

18  ch 

bro  pek 

1890 

49  bid 

>* 

692 

14  do 

pekoe 

1260 

35  bid 

19 

Bebatgama 

594 

3 do 

pek  sou 

240 

31 

50 

596 

7 do 

bro  or  pek 

700 

46 

51 

,, 

598 

7 do 

pekoe 

595 

36  bid 

52 

600 

8 do 

pek  sou 

640 

34  bid 

53 

M 

2 

1 do 

do 

70 

30 

54 

4 

1 do 

sou 

80 

25 

55 

,, 

6 

1 hf-cb 

dust 

70 

28 

56 

Shrub’d  Hill  8 

27  ch 

bro  bek 

2700 

4S  bid 

57 

10 

25  do 

pekoe 

2125 

45  hid 

58 

12 

30  do 

pek  sou 

2550 

33  bid 

59 

14 

1 do 

sou 

85 

25 

60 

,, 

16 

1 do 

dust 

150 

27 

61 

HahuveeDa 

IS 

1 do 

red  leaf 

80 

20 

62 

20 

48  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2160 

43 

63 

,, 

22 

18  do 

pekoe 

720 

42 

61 

N A 

24 

41  do 

pek  sou 

2050 

34 

65 

28 

3 do 

dust 

210 

28 

66 

Blairgowrie 

28 

42  do 

bro  pek 

2100 

56 

67 

,, 

30 

16  cb 

pekoe 

1520 

45 

68 

), 

32 

11  do 

pek  sou 

1015 

37 

69 

ff 

34 

4 hf-cb 

bro  tea 

l60 

27 

71 

Monrovia 

38 

6 do 

bro  pek 

290 

47 

72 

„ 

40 

9 do 

pekoe 

450 

37 

73 

f, 

42 

7 ch 

pek  sou 

700 

34 

71 

,, 

44 

2 do 

unas 

200 

33 

75 

,, 

48 

1 do 

congou 

lOO 

26 

76 

E K 

48 

1 hf-ch 

pk  dust 

75 

27 

77 

60 

1 do 

pekoe 

50 

32 

78 

Beaculia 

52 

1 do 

pek  sou 

50 

29 

79 

54 

8 do 

or  pek 

480 

72 

80 

66 

9 ch 

pekoe 

900 

37  bid 

81 

}- 

58 

4 do 

peksou 

400 

33 

82 

,, 

60 

1 do 

congou 

100 

28 

83 

,, 

62 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

70 

27 

84 

B & D 

64 

3 cb 

red  leaf 

330 

25 

85 

,, 

66 

2 do 

dust 

320 

26 

86 

Malvern 

68 

9 hf-ch 

or  pek 

540 

7r 

87 

,, 

70 

12  ch 

pekoe 

1200 

37  bid 

88 

72 

4 do 

pek  sou 

400 

33  bid 

89 

,, 

74 

1 do 

congou 

100 

26 

90 

Atherfield 

76 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

70 

25 

91 

78 

1 do 

dust 

80 

27 

92 

80 

4 do 

bro  tea 

200 

29 

93 

Warwick 

82 

1 do 

brp  mix 

50 

27 

94 

84 

1 do 

dust 

85 

28 

95 

86 

1 do 

congou 

50 

31 

96 

Doouevale 

88 

11  ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

46 

97 

90 

23  do 

peksou 

2070 

.35 

98 

B T N 

92 

1 do 

eou 

59 

28 

99 

94 

1 do 

dust 

96 

27 

100 

Midlothian 

96 

11  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

660 

53  bid 

101 

102 

Gr,  in  estate 

98 

12  cb 

pekoe 

1320 

40  bid 

103 

mark 

Giklyana- 

100 

1 do 

pekoe 

110 

65 

104 

knude  102 

L,  (in  estate- 

5 hf-ch 

dust 

400 

27 

mark 

104 

1 box 

or  pek 

28 

35 

105 

II 

106 

1 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

82 

29 

106 

108 

1 do 

do 

42 

26 

107 

B B B 110  2 oh  bro  tea 

The  YataderiaTea  Company, 

140 

Limited. 

23 

108 

Yutaderia 

112 

14  ch 

bro  pek 

1540 

.50 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs, 

Description. 

Weight. 

No 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

109 

Yataderia 

114 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2200 

39 

110 

„ 

116 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

33 

111 

118 

11 

do 

bro  tea 

990 

28 

112 

Wavendon 

120 

2 

ch 

dust 

300 

28 

113 

Middleton 

122 

36 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2340 

54 

bid 

111 

124 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

43 

bid 

115 

Mukeloya 

126 

8 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

480 

60 

116 

128 

9 

do 

pekoe 

495 

10 

117 

130 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

36 

IIS 

132 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

28 

119 

Dojiside 

134 

6 

ch 

sou 

510 

28 

120 

136 

3 

hf'Ch 

dust 

210 

27 

121 

V 

138 

.3 

ch 

pekoe 

210 

29 

122 

V 

140 

2 

do 

pek sou 

200 

27 

123 

V 

142 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

360 

24 

124 

Hatton 

144 

36 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1980 

54 

bid 

125 

,, 

146 

34 

do 

pekoe 

1598 

41 

bid 

126 

148 

20 

ch 

pek  sou 

1700 

36 

bid 

127 

150 

1 

hf-ch 

sou 

60 

.35 

128 

152 

2 

do 

dust 

154 

27 

129 

A 

154 

3 

ch 

pek  sou 

242 

28 

130 

A 

156 

1 

do 

Ians 

84 

27 

131 

Bon  Accord 

158 

3 

hf-ch 

dust 

225 

28 

132 

160 

2 

do 

fans 

134 

34 

133 

162 

1 

do 

congou 

42 

26 

134 

PalmerstoE 

161 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

280 

57 

135 

166 

5 

ch 

pekoe 

500 

47 

136 

168 

12 

hf  ch 

do 

720 

49 

137 

170 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

40 

1.38 

PatiaRama 

172 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

990 

51 

1S9 

174 

35 

do 

pekoe 

3485 

40 

140 

)» 

176 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

32 

141 

178 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

78 

24 

142 

ISO 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

27 

143 

H,  in  estate 

mark 

182 

4 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

200 

40 

144 

M 

184 

9 

do 

pekoe 

438 

39 

14o 

1S6 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

657 

3d 

146 

H S,  in  estate 

mark 

188 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

65 

40 

147 

190 

2 

do 

pekoe 

92 

35 

148 

192 

6 

do 

1 

box 

pek  sou 

290 

32 

149 

Bismaik 

194 

2 

ch 

dust 

280 

28 

150 

196 

1 

do 

congou 

90 

30 

151 

198 

1 

do 

unas 

100 

28 

152 

Needwood 

200 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

114 

25 

153 

202 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

160 

27 

154 

204 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

26 

l55 

M B 

206 

1 

cb 

congou 

100 

27 

156 

208 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

140 

26 

157 

J>  E 

210 

1 

DOX 

or  pekoe 

30 

47 

l58 

212 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

35 

l59 

,, 

214 

4 

do 

pekoe 

180 

30 

,60 

216 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

60 

25 

l61 

218 

1 

box 

dust 

30 

28 

TheYatiyantotaTea  Company,  Limited 


162 

Polatacama  220 

32  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1920 

.55 

163 

„ 222 

51 

do 

pekoe 

2550 

44 

164 

„ 224 

60 

do 

pek  sou 

3000 

37 

165 

Bellwood  226 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

24 

166 

Penshurst  228 

6 

do 

unas 

330 

35 

167 

Mabateniie  230 

27 

cb 

pek  sou 

27oO 

35  bid 

168 

Putupaula  232 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

600 

25 

169  Silver  Valley  234 

5 

hf-ch 

unas 

250 

31 

107  St.  Catherine  236 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

810 

60 

171 

„ 238 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

40 

172 

„ 240 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

425 

33 

173 

„ 242 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

90 

30 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


{From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 
Mincijjg  Lane,  November  28th,  1890. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
MiDcinitLaDe  up  to  28th  Nov. : — 

Ex  *‘India^*“ Cocsgalla  (MCOCo,),  lb  12s;  Ic  99s; 
lb  96s;  lb  108s;  1 bag  92«;  2t  93s;  lb  89s;  lb  92s.  Ravens- 
wood  It  104s;  lo  102s;  lb  98s;  1 bag  108s. 

Ex  “Sultana” — Sundry  marks  1 bag  90s. 


Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  5th  Dec. 

Ex  “Moyune”— Wiharagalla,  3c  109s;  8c  lb  107s;  lb 
104s;  2o  It  130s;  3c  96s  6d;  It  87f;  3 bags  103s;  1 
bag  94s. 

Ex  “Legislator”— Wibaragalla,  2c  lb  110s  6d;  8o  It 
107s;  8c  104s;  Ic  99s;  2o  131s;  2o  It  97s;  3 bags  104s,- 
1 bag  94s. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON.. 


( From  Wilson,  Smithett.  cC-  Co.’s  Circular.) 


Mincing  Lane,  Dec,  5tb,  1890, 


Mark 

Natural 

Stem 

Renewed 

Root 

Derry  Clare 

2}d  to  2Jd 

Morar 

2^d  to  3d 

5id  to  6i 

ST  & LC,  A 

2d  to  3d 

4Jd 

EG- in  diamond 

2d 

Adams  Peak 

2d  to  2id 

3d  to  3jd 

Clydesdale 

2d  to  2jd 

3d  to  3id 

Sandringham 

2d 

4|d  to’sd 

AO 

3d  to  3^d 

Hopton 

2a  d to  3d 

sVd 

Spring  Valley 

2id 

3id 

Glenalpin 

6ja  to  6|d 

Kolapatna 

2id 

l|d  to 

Lynsted 

3d 

4d 

Ardlaw 

2^a 

S^d  to4d 

2|d 

Unugalia 

15d  to  2d 

.81 

Haloya 

Ofeicinalis. 

... 

ST.&  LC,  A 

4d  to  4jd 

B 

E G in  diamond 

3|d 

4|d  to  5d 

2id 

5^d 

4d 

A O 

3d 

4d  to  4jd 

5d 

U.  E,  Y. 

2jd  to  4d 

3d  to  8Ad 

Lynsted 

4d  to  4id 

6Jd 

Ardlaw 

0 

4d 

7d 

5§d 

CEYLON  CACAO  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Dec.  5th,  1890. 

Ex  “Sarpedon”— Gangwarily,  21  bags  105s;  4 67s‘» 
4 60s. 

Ex  “Asia” — Cry  stal  Hill,  20  bags  90s. 

Ex  “Manora” — Grange,  7 bags  100s. 

Ex  “City  of  Canterbury”— Gangaroowa,  17  bags  lOls; 
1 bag  60s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Nov.  28th,  1890. 

Ex  “Clan  Fraser” — Warjagalla  Mysore,  3 cases  2s 
2d;  6 Is  7d;  3 Is  3d;  4 lOd. 

Ex  “Amana”— (SD),  2 cases  Is;  2 Is  Id;  2 Is;  6 
Is  Id 

Ex  “Soindia”— (A&Oo.),  1 case  2s  2d;  2 2s  3d;  1 bag 
2s  Id. 

Ex  “Oilarnum” — Maabar  cardamom,  6 bags  Is  8d. 
Ex  “Austral”— Ferndale,  Rangalla,  1 case  Is  lOd;  2 
Is  7d. 


CEYLON  OBSEKVEK”  EKBSS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,^AND  CARDAMOxM  SALES. 


No.  2.]  Colombo.  January  14,  1891.  fFRicB; — 12^  cents  each; 3 copies 

1 30  cents;  6 copies  ^ rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Mr.  B.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  today,  23rd  Deo.,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (70,283  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under; — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weig 

ht 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

D E 

118 

4 

ch 

dust 

360 

29 

2 

Blackburn 

119 

1 

do 

dust 

1-30 

28 

3 

1)0 

120 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

.330 

32 

4 

Do 

122 

10 

do 

P'-koe 

lOtiO 

37 

» 

Do 

124 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

770 

44  bid 

6 

Deeaide 

136 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

2700 

65  bi  1 

7 

Do 

128 

43 

do 

pekoe 

3780 

41  bid 

8 

Do 

130 

1 

do 

congou 

loo 

32 

9 

Do 

131 

1 

hf-ch 

du,'t 

85 

28 

10 

Mocha 

132 

36 

do 

brn  pek 

19-10 

69 

11 

Do 

134 

to 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

12 

Do 

136 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

39 

IS 

Bollagalla 

138 

19  hf-ch 

br-t  pek 

1140 

50 

14 

Do 

110 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1170 

40 

15 

Do 

142 

21 

do 

pekj  sou 

1890 

34  bid 

16  Kandenewra  144 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1620 

36  bid 

17 

Killaloo 

146 

28 

do 

UDS8 

2240 

23  bid 

18 

D P,  in  estate 

mark 

148 

18 

do 

fan 

1800 

28 

19 

Tientsin 

150 

25 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

62 

20 

Do 

152 

24 

Ch 

pekoe 

2160 

42 

21 

Do 

151 

1 

do 

fans 

100 

28 

22 

Do 

156 

1 

do 

dust 

134 

28 

23 

Kadienlane 

156 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2340 

54 

24 

Do 

158 

23 

do 

do 

2620 

63 

25 

Do 

160 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1920 

40 

26 

Do 

162 

28 

do 

do 

2240 

40 

27 

Do 

164 

19 

do 

pek sou 

1620 

35 

28 

Do 

166 

22 

do 

unas 

1980 

36 

29 

Do 

168 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

28 

30 

Alliady 

169 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

910 

40 

31 

Do 

171 

6 

do 

or  pek 

660 

.32  bid 

32 

Do 

173 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

560 

31  bid 

33 

P P 

175 

13  hf-oh 

pekoe 

691 

33 

34 

Do 

177 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

56 

25 

35 

Cruden 

178 

26 

do 

sou 

1300 

31  bid 

36 

Albion 

180 

40 

ch 

bro  pek 

4400 

54 

37 

Do 

182 

39 

do 

pekoe 

3744 

4o 

38 

Do 

184 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

2340 

35 

39 

Do 

186 

3 

do 

sou 

294 

28 

40 

Do 

187 

3 

do 

dust 

402 

29 

41 

Do 

188 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

73 

24 

42 

PTE 

189 

1 

cU 

fans 

1C9 

30 

43 

Do 

190 

1 

do 

dust 

1.39 

28 

44 

M R 

191 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

109 

30 

46 

Do 

192 

1 

do 

dust 

99 

21 

46 

Do 

193 

1 

do 

dust 

138 

28 

47  Madooltenne  194 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

46 

48 

Do 

196 

12 

do 

pekoe 

120  0 

36 

49 

Do 

198 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

120  0 

31  bid 

Messrs.  Sombrvillb  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  23rd  Dec.,  th 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (41,873  lb.),  which  sold  at 
under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Urakande 

82 

2 ch 

pekoe 

200 

2 

1)0 

83 

4 do 

pek  sou 

370 

31 

3 

C A,  In  estate 

mart: 

81 

2 hf-ch 

unas 

112 

35 

4 

Do 

85 

3 do 

bro  mix 

168 

28 

6 

Do 

86 

1 do 

dust 

52 

27 

6 

Madde 

87 

3 do 

dust 

270 

26 

7 

Hiralouvah 

88 

6 do 

bro  pek 

600 

45  bid 

8 

Do 

89 

1 box 

llowery  bro  nek  20 

50 

9 

Do 

90 

9 ch 

pekoe 

900 

38  bid 

19 

Do 

91 

8 do 

pekoe  A 

785 

87  bid 

11 

Do 

92 

1 box 

flowery  pek 

20 

33  bid 

12 

Do 

93 

7 ch 

sou 

693 

31 

l3 

Do 

94 

a hf-ch 

fans 

122 

29 

14 

Do 

95 

3 ch 

red  le.af 

234 

26 

16 

w w 

96 

7 ch 

pekoe 

690 

33 

Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

JMo. 

No 

lb. 

c. 

21 

Ederapolla 

2 

48 

ch 

bro  pek 

2ino 

48  bid 

22 

Do 

3 

41 

do 

pekoe 

3690 

35  bid 

23 

Do 

4 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1410 

32  bid 

24 

Do 

6 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

30 

25 

Do 

6 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

300 

23 

26 

Do 

7 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  dust 

70 

28 

27 

Naseby 

8 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

660 

52  bid 

28 

Do 

9 

15 

do 

pekoe 

815 

45  bid 

29 

Narangoda 

10 

25 

oh 

1 hf-ch 

unas 

2550 

36  bid 

30 

Do 

11 

4 

do 

congou 

180 

29 

31 

Do 

12 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

28 

32 

0 

13 

10 

oh 

sou 

11.50 

28 

33 

0 

14 

5 

do 

COUffOU 

400 

25 

34 

G 

15 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

25 

35 

H 

16 

3 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

126 

26 

.36 

EUakande 

17 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

165 

71 

37 

Do 

18 

7 

do 

pekoe 

360 

44 

38 

Do 

19 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

37 

19 

Do 

20 

9 

do 

bro  mix 

450 

29 

40 

Forest  Hill 

21 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

53 

41 

Do 

22 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

40  bid 

42 

Do 

23 

6 

ch 

pek  sou 

540 

34  bid 

a4 

P 

25 

5 

if-oh 

pek  sou 

250 

3i  bid 

45 

P 

26 

4 

do 

sou 

160 

25  bid 

46 

P 

27 

2 

do 

congou 

236 

26 

47 

P 

28 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

140 

24 

53 

Lyndhurst 

33 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

800 

49 

53 

Do 

34 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

38 

51 

Do 

35 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1630 

32 

55 

Mapiti^ama  36 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

48 

56 

Do 

37 

10 

do 

pekoe 

900 

37 

57 

Do 

38 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1085 

31 

Messrs  A.  H.  Thompson  & Do.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  23rd  Dec., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (60,474  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkga.  Description.  Weight. 

No.  No.  lb.  c. 


1 

Atoluwa 

1 

7 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

385 

32  bid 

2 

Do 

3 

7 

do 

pekoe 

350 

32 

3 

Do 

6 

7 

do 

sou 

315 

27 

4 

K 

7 

35 

do 

bro  pek 

2100 

57 

6 

K 

9 

113 

do 

pekoe 

5085 

40 

7 

A S 

13 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

260 

out 

8 

Kanangama  14 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1890 

35  bid 

9 

Do 

16 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1235 

35  bid 

10 

Do 

18 

24 

do 

do  No  2 

2280 

32  bid 

11 

Do 

20 

25 

do 

pek  eon 

2250 

29  bid 

19 

Agar’s  Land  22 

44 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

65  bid 

13 

Oo 

24 

25 

do 

pekoe 

12.50 

44  bid 

14 

Do 

26 

40 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

35  bid 

15 

Do 

28 

49 

do 

sou  No.  2 

1960 

30  bid 

16 

Do 

30 

10 

do 

sou 

460 

31  bid 

17 

Do 

32 

6 

do 

or  pek  dust 

390 

30 

18 

Do 

34 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

28 

19 

Woodend 

35 

19 

eh 

bro  pek 

2090 

48 

20 

Do 

37 

19 

do 

pekoe 

2090 

37 

21 

Do 

39 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

790 

32  bid 

22 

Do 

40 

1 

do 

dust 

126 

27 

28 

Hakarugaila  49 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

12)0 

40  bid 

29 

Do 

51 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

37 

30 

Do 

63 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

32 

31 

Do 

65 

2 

do 

congou 

80 

25 

32 

Do 

56 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

28 

33 

Kotagala 

57 

9 

hf-oh 

bro  or  pek 

540 

54 

34 

Do 

59 

22 

ch 

or  pek 

1980 

44 

35 

Do 

61 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

35  bid 

40 

Horagoda 

70 

6 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

330 

60  bid 

41 

Do 

72 

14 

do 

pekoe 

700 

38  bid 

44 

K P W 

76 

13 

ch 

sou 

1105 

31  bid 

45 

Do 

77 

4 

do 

dust 

280 

28 

46 

Hapugalla 

78 

■17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

40  bid 

47 

Do 

79 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1430 

37  bid 

48 

Do 

80 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

35 

49 

Engurra- 

kanda 

81 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1400 

43  bid 

bO 

Do 

82 

32 

do 

pekoe 

2560 

34  bid 

51 

0 M 

83 

12  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

660 

40  bid 

52 

Do 

84 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

36  bid 

53 

W 

85 

3 

eh 

1 hf-ch 

pekoe 

264 

36 

54 

W 

86 

13 

ch 

EOU 

1156 

20 

65 

W 

87 

5 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

452 

S3 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIS’! 


Messrs.  Fobbes  & "Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  23rd  Deo.,  the 
iindermentiooed  lots  of  Tea  (105,166  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under 


XiOt  Mark 
No. 


Box  Pkgs,  Description.  Weight, 
No.  lb. 


T 

T 

T 

Glendon 
.1  o 
Do 
N P 
Do 
Do 
Do 
S V 
Do 
Do 


Hi 

216 

218 

250 

262 

254 

256 

268 

2B0 


do 

do 


sou 

bro  mix 


6 b(-ch  dust 


do 

oh 

do 


8 do 
6 do 
6 do 


262  17  do 
264  2 do 


266 

268 

270 


1 do 


red  leaf 
pek  dust 
dust 
sou 
dust 
dust 
red  leaf 
or  fans 
pek  fans 


18 

Glenorcby 

278 

9 

lif'Ch 

19 

Do 

280 

12 

do 

20 

Do 

282 

26 

do 

21 

Do 

281 

2 

do 

22 

K K 

286 

1 

do 

23 

Do 

288 

5 

do 

24  Court  Lodge  290 

19 

do 

25 

Do 

292 

16 

do 

26 

Do 

294 

16 

do 

27 

Do 

296 

1 

ch 

31 

SPSM 

304 

6 

oh 

32 

Do 

306 

5 

do 

33 

Do 

308 

4 

do 

34 

Do 

310 

1 

do 

1 hf-ch  bro  mix 
1 ch  dust 


bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
red  leaf 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 


300 
440 
480 
64 
281 
95 
680 
750 
780 
1360 
184 
97 
46 
74 
450 
540 
1170 
100 
50 
376 
1064 
736 
720 
111 
600 
500 
396 
92 


TheYataderia  Tea  Company,  Limited. 


36 

37 

38 

39 
10 

41 

42 

43 

44 


Tataderia 

312 

16 

ch 

Do 

314 

25 

do 

Do 

316 

14 

do 

Do 

318 

13 

do 

Do 

320 

36 

do 

Do 

322 

12 

do 

Do 

324 

8 

do 

dunes 

326 

19 

hf-ch 

Do 

328 

49 

do 

Do 

330 

13 

do 

N E 

332 

8 

do 

L, in  estate 

mark 

334 

1 

do 

Thoriifield 

336 

35 

do 

Do 

338 

30 

ch 

Do 


340 


50  Mausakellie  342  22  do 


bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  tea 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  mix 

dust 
bro  pek 

pekoe 

3 hf-oh  pk  dust 


Do 

Do 


63  Luccombe 


Do 

55  Do 

56  Do 

57  Alton 
68  Do 


344  13  do 
346  32  ch 
318  43  oh 
360  51  do 
352  37  do 
4 


59 

60 


61 

62 


Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 


354 

356 

368 

360 

362 

364 

366 


do 
6 do 
12  do 

4 

5 


do 

do 


bro  pek 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
bro  or  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
pek  fans 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 


1 hf-ch  fans 
7 ch  fans 
9 hf-ch  dust 


1760 

2500 

1260 

1430 

3600 

1060 

720 

950 

2205 

650 

440 

43 

2100 

3000 

240 

1320 

715 

3200 

3870 

4590 

3330 

360 

660 

1080 

360 

550 

700 

675 


The  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations,  Co.  Limited 


63  Mariawatte  368  46  ch 


Do 

Do 

Do 


370  64  do 
372  38  do 


or  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 


374  20  hf-ch  dust 


67  Dehiowltta  376  14  ch 


bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 


68  Do  378  23  do 

69  Do  380  11  do  , 

70  Chesterford  382  19  hf-ch  bro  pek 

7P  Do  384  28  do  pekoe 

72  Poolbank  386  28  do 

73  Do  388  21  do 

74  Palamcotta  390 

76  Do  392 

76  Anarowella  394 
n M 396 


or  pek 

pekoe 

3 hf-oh  dust 
2 ch  red  leaf’ 
5 hf-ch  duet 
1 ch  pek  sou 


78  Ani?r00VTella398  17  hf-ch  bro  pek 

aaa  oQ  riflUrtA 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


400  39  do  pekoe 

402  6 do  pek  sou 

404  18  do  sou 

4e6  2 do  dust 

408  9 ch  bro  pek 

410  16  do  pekoe. 

412  2 do  congou 

The  Talgaswela  Tea  Company.  Limited. 

86  Talgaswela  414  25  oh  bro  pek  2600 

87  Do  416  6 do  pek  sou  460 


83  Norwood 

84 

85 


Do 


4370 
6760 
.3116 
1400 
1470 
3300 
1045 
1140 
1400 
1640  1 
1050 
255 
200 
426 
100 
901 
1960 
250 
810 
170 
900 
1440 
200 


0. 

28 
28 

29 
26 
28 
17 
28 
28 

27 
26 

30 

28 
28 
27 
73 

65 

66 
43 

27 

28 
79 
69 
53 
30 

33 
30 

25 

26 

48 

38 

34 
48 

39 

34 
28 

40  bid 

35  bid 

33  bid 

27 

25 

67 

42 

29 

64 

61  bid 

38  bid 
45  bid 

36  bid 
32  bid 

29 
57 
45 

44 

39 

39 

28 

48  bid 

37  bid 

34  bid 

30 
48 

38 
34 

48  bid 
37 

1 withd’n 

27 

24 

29 

32 
60 

45 
37 
29 

29  bid 

49  bid 

40 

23 

48 

33 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

ic. 

91 

Bandera- 

polla 

424 

11  hf-ch 

bro  pek  No  2 

60S 

30 

92 

Do 

426 

30  do 

bro  pek 

1500 

52  bid 

93 

Do 

428 

38  do 

pekoe 

1900 

45 

94 

Do 

430 

30  do 

pek  sou 

1360 

35 

95 

Do 

432 

5 do 

dost 

360 

29 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  7th  Jan.,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (68,166  lb.),  which  eol 
as  under: — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 
No.  No.  Ib.  0. 


1 Yahalekelle 

200 

1 hf-oh 

red  leaf 

50 

38 

2 

Do 

201 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

2S 

3 

MV 

202 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

160 

24 

4 

Handroo- 

kanda 

203 

2 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

43 

5 

Do 

204 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

34 

6 

Do 

205 

4 

do 

pek  son 

200 

32 

7 

Do 

206 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

26 

8 

Do 

207 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

60 

18 

9 

Esperanza 

208 

2 

do 

bro  or  pek 

112 

61 

10 

Do 

209 

10 

do 

or  pek 

600 

64 

11 

Do 

211 

27 

do 

pekoe 

1243 

44  bid 

12 

Do 

213 

1 

do 

dust 

92 

25 

13 

Alnoor 

214 

2 

do 

bro  or  pek 

100 

51 

14 

Do 

215 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

49 

15 

Do 

217 

18 

do 

pekoe 

900 

38 

16 

Do 

219 

3 

do 

sou 

160 

33 

17 

Do 

220 

2 

do 

fan 

120 

31 

18 

H J R 

221 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1520 

55 

19 

Do 

223 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

41 

20 

Do 

225 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1360 

36  bid 

21 

Do 

227 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

240 

27 

22 

■Westhall 

228 

21 

ch 

duet  and  fans 

2460 

21  bid 

23 

Brown  low 

230 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

3465 

59 

24 

Do 

232 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

44 

25 

Do 

234 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1700 

40 

26 

B T 

236 

26 

do 

bro  mix 

2125 

32 

27 

Do 

238 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

27 

28 

Dickoya 

239 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

635 

25 

30Great  Valley 

242 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2600 

55 

33 

Do 

248 

30 

do 

do 

8700 

38 

34 

Dunbar 

250 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2500 

54 

35 

Do 

262 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2160 

40 

38 

Anchor,  in 

estate  mark  254 

18  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

990 

68 

37 

Do 

256 

28 

ch 

pekoe 

2800 

53 

38 

Do 

258 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

2 00 

41 

39  Madooltenne  260 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

36 

40 

E W 

262 

8 hf-ch 

congou 

400 

32 

41 

Do 

264 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

55 

35 

42 

L V 

265 

35 

ch 

bro  pek 

3500 

38  out 

43 

Do 

267 

4 

do 

pekoe 

360 

35  out 

44 

G K W 

269 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

13 

45 

Devcnford 

270 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

430 

41 

46 

Do 

*272 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

25 

47  Maddcgedera273 

36  bf-ch 

bro  pek 

1944 

53 

48 

Do 

275 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

40 

49 

Do 

277 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

IZ 

60 

Do 

279 

1 

do 

sou 

31 

OS 

51 

Do 

280 

4 

do 

dust 

312 

98 

52 

Labugama 

281 

4 

do 

bro  or  pek 

200 

8S 

63 

Do 

282 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

57 

54 

Do 

284 

53 

do 

pekoe 

2120 

43 

55 

Do 

286 

30 

do 

sou 

1200 

38 

56 

Do 

288 

19 

do 

pek  fan 

855 

36 

67 

Do 

290 

6 

do 

red  leaf 

300 

26 

58 

Do 

10 

5 

do 

congou^ 

200 

25 

59 

Do 

11 

3 

do 

pk  dust 

225 

28 

60 

Do 

12 

1 

do 

unas 

48 

30 

61 

Logan 

13 

22 

do 

bro pek 

1100 

54 

62 

Do 

15 

19 

do 

pekoe 

855 

43 

63 

Do 

17 

33 

do 

pekieou 

1485 

39 

64 

Do 

19 

7 

do 

dust 

420 

28 

65 

Do 

20 

16 

do 

sou ; 

720 

36 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  atthe 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room,  today,  7th  Jan.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (79,608  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs,  Description.  Weight. 


No, 

No 

lb. 

0. 

1 

A 

1 

7 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

385 

40 

8 

K QA 

3 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1890 

49 

3 

Do 

5 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1235 

38  bid 

4 

Do 

7 

84 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

2280 

86 

5 

Do 

9 

25 

do 

pek  son 

2260 

35 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Lot  Mark  Bok 

Fkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

Jfo' 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

6 1 Agraeva 

11 

11 

do 

bro  peh 

1100 

48 

7 

Do 

13 

4 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe  No  1 

450 

38 

8 

Do 

15 

31 

ch 

pekoe  No.  2 

3100 

34  bid 

» 

Do 

17 

2 

do 

dust 

200 

28 

10 

Nahalma 

18 

29 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1695 

54 

11 

Do 

20 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

40  bid 

12 

Do 

21 

27 

do 

pekoe 

8700 

41 

13 

Do 

23 

2 

do 

OODgOU 

llO 

30 

li 

Do 

24 

1 

do 

duet 

75 

27 

16 

Agraoya 

85 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

49  bid 

16 

Do 

27 

3 

do 

pekoe 

300 

39  bid 

17 

Do 

28 

18 

do 

pekoe  No.  3 

1800 

36 

13 

Do 

30 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

24 

19 

Nahalma 

31 

38  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2090 

54 

20 

Do 

38 

38 

ch 

pekoe 

3800 

38 

81 

Do 

35 

1 

hf-ch 

CODgOU 

86 

29 

32 

Do 

36 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

28 

23 

Lavant 

37 

12 

oh 

bro  pek 

1200 

60  bid 

24 

Do 

39 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1840 

38 

25 

Do 

41 

12 

do 

sou 

960 

35 

26 

Do 

43 

8 

do 

dust 

250 

27 

27 

F,  in  estate 

mark 

44 

10 

do 

sou 

800 

35 

28 

H H 

46 

4 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

260 

44 

29 

Do 

47 

1 

do 

unas 

57 

29 

30 

Do 

48 

4 

ch 

pek  sou 

380 

36 

31 

Do 

49 

4 ht-c 

bro  mix 

512 

29 

32 

Penrhos 

50 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

1860 

64  bid 

33 

Do 

52 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

43  bid 

34 

Do 

54 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

1650 

40 

35 

Do 

66 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

300 

37 

36 

G H K.  in  es- 

tate  mark 

67 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

47 

37 

Do 

69 

13 

do 

pekoe 

585 

37  bid 

38 

Do 

61 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

495 

35 

39 

Do 

63 

4 

do 

congou 

160 

27 

40 

Do 

64 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

60 

29 

41 

Yarrow 

65 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

832 

56  bid 

42 

Do 

67 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

47 

43 

Do 

69 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

501 

37 

44 

IVt  K 

71 

1 

do 

unas 

40 

32 

45 

P H 

72 

24 

ch 

bro  pek 

2400 

63  i-id 

52 

Kelugas 

86 

41 

do 

bro  pek 

2255 

51 

53 

Do 

88 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1870 

40 

54 

Do 

90 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

36 

55 

Do 

92 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

153 

27 

56 

Mohedin 

93 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

150 

54  bid 

57 

Do 

94 

6 

do 

pekoe 

205 

39 

58 

Do 

95 

2 

do 

fans 

75 

32 

59 

Do 

96 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

301 

36 

60 

Do 

97 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

25 

61 

Do 

98 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

44 

27 

62 

Do 

99 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

42 

26 

69 

PGA 

26 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

500 

26 

TO 

Do 

29 

3 

hf-ch 

dust 

210 

29 

71 

Lavant 

32 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

51 

72 

Do 

34 

33 

do 

pekoe 

2560 

37 

73 

A GO 

38 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

22 

74 

Do 

40 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

420 

21 

76 

Do 

42 

20 

hf-ch 

duet 

1400 

25 

76 

Yaha  Ella 

2 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

1150 

61 

77 

Do 

45 

21 

do 

pekoe 

945 

37  bid 

78 

N 0 

85 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

660 

38  bid 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  7th  Jan. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (130,395  lb,),  which  sold 


as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkge.  Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

1 H & H 

434 

1 oh 

bro  mix 

120 

29 

3 S K 

436 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

296 

28 

3 Do 

438 

3 do 

congou 

112 

36 

4 Lagalla 

440 

2 do 

dust 

163 

36 

5 Do 

442 

3 do 

bro  mix 

160 

22 

6 Gikiyana- 
kande 

444 

1 do 

dust 

80 

26 

7 St.  Catherine  446 

8 ch 

bro  pek 

720 

51 

8 Do 

448 

5 do 

pekoe 

450 

87 

9 Do 

450 

S do 

pek  sou 

425 

36 

10  M 

462 

4 hf-oh 

bro  or  pek 

220 

43 

11  M 

454 

5 do 

pekoe 

250 

38 

12  M 

466 

5 do 

pek  sou 

226 

34 

18  M 

456 

1 do 

bro  pek  fans 

61 

29 

Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs, 

Description 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

14 

Laxapana- 

galla 

469 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

180 

27 

15 

Do 

462 

2 

do 

dust 

120 

25 

l6  Macaldeniya  464 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

918 

55 

17 

Do 

466 

10 

do 

pekoe 

473 

40 

18 

Do 

468 

11 

do 

pek  eou 

1014 

37 

19 

Do 

470 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

a3 

20 

Do 

472 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

28 

21 

Do 

474 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

23 

25 

The  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Company, 

Limited 

23 

Sembawatte  476 

26 

ch 

bro  pek 

1960 

49 

23 

Do 

478 

60 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

38 

24 

Do 

480 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

468 

35 

26 

K HL 

482 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

640 

25 

26 

L QE 

484 

17  hf-ch 

or  pek 

935 

43 

27 

Do 

486 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

800 

35 

28 

Do 

488 

8 hf-ch 

dust 

855 

27 

29 

Tonacombe 

Dva 

490 

9 

oh 

bro  pek 

990 

66 

30 

Do 

492 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1040 

42 

31 

Do 

494 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

38 

32 

Do 

496 

2 

do 

eou 

180 

33 

33 

Do 

498 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

820 

27 

34 

Cbesterford  500 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1080 

64 

35 

Do 

602 

19 

do 

pekoe 

950 

37 

36 

Galkadua 

604 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

1250 

51 

37 

Do 

606 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

37 

38 

Do 

608 

25 

do 

pek  eou 

1250 

33 

39 

Riseland 

610 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

300 

45 

40 

Do 

512 

11 

do 

pekoe 

990 

36 

41 

Do 

514 

4 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

260 

28 

43 

BE  K 

518 

10 

do 

or  pek 

900 

47 

44 

Do 

520 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

180 

29 

45 

Do 

622 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

3t 

46 

Do 

624 

2 

do 

r OU 

180 

25 

47 

Do 

526 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

30 

48 

H S 

628 

3 

do 

pekoe 

240 

35 

49 

Do. 

530 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

282 

34 

50 

Do 

532 

4 

do 

sou 

354 

24 

51 

Do 

584 

1 

do 

unas 

100 

24 

52 

Do 

536 

2 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

100 

25 

53 

Do 

638 

3 

do 

bro  lea 

150 

24 

64 

Do 

540 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

25 

55 

C B 

643 

6 

do 

dust 

400 

28 

56 

Do 

614 

9 

ch 

bro  SOU 

900 

42 

57 

Do 

646 

1 

hf-ch 

rod  leaf 

60 

27 

58 

Middleton 

548 

41 

do 

bro  pek 

2666 

62 

59 

Do 

550 

11 

ch 

pekoe 

1100 

48 

60 

Eambodde 

652 

12  hf-ch 

broipek 

660 

60 

61 

Do 

654 

15 

do 

pekoe 

750 

49 

62 

Do 

566 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1050 

41 

83 

Do 

658 

1 

do 

dust 

76 

26- 

64 

Do 

560 

1 

do 

congou 

60 

3t 

65 

P D M 

662 

1 

ch 

congou 

87 

34 

66 

Do 

661 

1 

do 

dust 

123 

29 

67 

Melrose 

566 

44  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2640 

63 

68 

Do 

668 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2327 

40 

69 

Do 

570 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

16C0 

37 

70 

Do 

672 

3 

do 

congou 

270 

29 

71 

C K D 

574 

4 

hf-ch 

dust 

248 

28 

72 

Do 

676 

5 

do 

red  leaf 

275 

24 

73 

B & D 

678 

3 

ch 

red  leaf 

330 

23 

74 

Weyvelbena  680 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1615 

54 

75 

Do 

582 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2380 

41 

76 

Do 

581 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

480 

36 

77 

Do 

680 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

160 

28 

78 

Famham 

588 

21 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1050 

65 

79 

Do 

590 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1125 

44 

80 

Do 

692 

60 

do 

pek  sou 

2700 

37 

The  Ceylon 

Tea  Plantations,  Co.  Limited. 

81 

Sembawatte  694 

35 

ch 

bro  pek 

2625 

49 

82 

Do 

698 

25  hf-ch 

pekoe 

1600 

40 

83 

Do 

598 

16 

ch 

pek  sou 

1120 

36 

i4 

Malvern 

600 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

42 

The  Yatiyantota  Tea 

Company.  Limited. 

85 

Polat.agama 

2 

36 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1980 

56 

86 

Do 

4 

65 

do 

pekoe 

3190 

43 

87 

Do 

6 

69 

do 

pek  Bou 

2950 

38 

88 

Abamala 

8 

24 

do 

bro  mix 

1320 

36 

89 

Do 

10 

8 

do 

dust 

640 

27 

95 

Fetteresso 

22 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

35 

96 

Do 

24 

1 

do 

dust 

135 

27 

98 

W A 

28 

19 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1058 

39 

99 

Do 

30 

6 

ch 

pek  fan 

469 

31 

100 

Do 

32 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

380 

24 

101 

H 

34 

3 

oh 

pekoe 

315 

32 

102 

Singleton 

38 

20 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1160 

53 

103 

Do 

38 

12 

do 

pekoe 

648 

42 

104 

Do 

40 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

39 

105 

Pallai 

42 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

676 

30 

106 

Do 

41 

20 

do 

pekoe 

800 

30 

107 

Do 

46 

82 

do 

pek  BOU 

1120 

103 

Do 

48 

7 

do 

duet 

490 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

0* 

109 

Avisawella  60 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

65 

110 

Do 

62 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

40 

111 

Do 

54 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

3240 

37 

112 

Do 

56 

5 

do 

bulk 

525 

36 

113 

Do 

58 

3 

do 

duet 

450 

27 

114 

Do 

CO 

2 

do 

SOU 

210 

29 

115 

Avisawella  62 

24  box 

* bro  OP  pek 

480 

116 

Do 

64 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

700 

117 

Do 

66 

7 

do 

pekoe 

630 

41 

118 

Do 

68 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

37 

119 

Do 

70 

2 

do 

80U 

210 

33 

120 

Amblakande72 

11 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1040 

191 

Do 

74 

15 

do 

pelcoa 

1270 

h 

132 

Do 

76 

9 

do 

SOU 

790 

32 

123 

Do 

78 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

300 

23 

124 

H S,  In 

estate 

mark 

80 

13 

do 

SOU 

1105 

31 

125 

Do 

82 

6 

do 

dust 

700 

25 

126 

Queensland  84 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

225 

25 

127 

Patiaeama  86 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

68 

128 

Do 

88 

33 

do 

pekoe 

3300 

42 

129 

Do 

90 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

36 

130 

Do 

92 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

27 

131 

S P 

91 

1 

hf-ch 

bio  pek 

50 

63 

132 

Do 

96 

3 

do 

pek  s u 

129 

38 

113 

Do 

98 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

40 

29 

134 

D C 

10  ) 

3 

ch 

red  leaf 

330 

26 

13d 

Do 

102 

3 

do 

bi’o  mix 

270 

25 

136 

Do 

104 

1 

do 

du»t 

160 

26 

137 

Bandara 

polls 

106 

20  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

53 

1.38 

Do 

108 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1250 

43 

1S9 

Do 

110 

31 

do 

pek  sou 

1395 

37 

140 

Baudara 

polla 

112 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

1450 

63 

141 

Do 

114 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1660 

42 

142 

Do 

116 

31 

do 

pek  sou 

1395 

37 

143 

B 

118 

32 

do 

bro  mix 

1600 

30 

141 

Glengariffe  120 

5 

ch 

bro  tea 

600 

39 

145 

Do 

1-22 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

164 

27 

146  Gonamotava  124 

1 

ch 

fans 

173 

25 

147  Horagaskell*  126 

6 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

360 

48 

148 

Do 

128 

7 

do 

pekoe 

383 

37 

149 

Do 

130 

16 

do 

pek  son 

896 

35 

150 

Dj 

132 

1 

do 

cf  n^ou 

53 

25 

151 

Do 

1S4 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

150 

25 

152 

K 

136 

1 

ch 

dust 

160 

28 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALP^S  IN  LONDON. 


{From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  December  12ib,  1890. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincitig  L-uie,  up  to  12th  Dec.  : — 

Ex  "Gaekwat” — Gordon,  lb  105a;  2c  lb  103s;  3c  100s 
6d;  lb  96a. 

Ex  • Legialator” — Meddecombra,  2c  lb  112a  6d;  8c  lb 
IlOa;  3c  It  lOOs;  lb  98«,  lo  lb  134s  6d;  lo  99s;  2 bags 
104-;  1 93s.  Berragalla,  3c  110a;  6c  97s;  Ic  lb  102a; 
Ic  130-i;  Ic  lb  98a;  It  95s;  2 bags  105s.  Gonamotava, 
lb  103s;  2c  102s;  lb  126a;  lb  96s  6l. 

Ex  “Alanora’’ — North  Matale,  2c  104s;  3c  lb  101s  6d; 
Ic  99s;  2b  103a  6d;  lb  97a  6d;  1 bag  lOOs. 

Ex  “Clan  Fraser” — North  Matale,  lb  97s  6d. 

Ex  “Legislator” — Kelburne,  lie  It  107s;  lo  lb  99s; 
6d;  3'j  lb  96<;  3 bags  lOls;  5c  It  106s;  4o  It  lb  105s  lb 
97b;  le  lb  It  96s;  2 bags  99s  6d. 

Ex  “Clan  Fraser”— Gonakelle,  lb  lOOs. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Wilson,  Smitliett,  di  Go's  Circular.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Deo.  1th,  1890. 
Sdcoirubra. 

Mark,  Natural  Renewed. 

Stem. 


Root. 


Lanka  Plantations 
Co.,  Ltd. 
Meddecombra 
ST&LO,  A in  dia. 

”, >> 

Glenalpin 

Marangalla 
OGO  in  diamond 
Hopton 
Maskeliya 
Uva  Estate 
Itearwell 
Spring  Valley 
Kimshurst 
Hindugalla 


2id 
2d 
2d  to  2Jd 
24d  to  3d 
2td 
IJd 
2d 
2)d 

lid  to  2d 
2fd  to  2id 

a^d 

lid  to  2d 
2d 
3id 


ECB,  T in  diamond  Ifd  to  2d 
CHLA  „ 2dto24d 

Tnlloes 
Roeberry 
Forest  Hill 
DeaRalla 
Park 


Eskdale 

Lanka  Plantations 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Glen  alpin 
Dlyagama 
WSB  in  diamond 
Park 

UCC  in  diamond 
Dukinfield 
Coneygar 
Chapeiton 


3 d*to  d 

3Jd  to’4id 
5d 

2jd 

2i'd 

2idto3d 
34d  to  4d 
Sfd  to  6d 
44d 
4d 
4d 


3d 

24d 


2d  to  24d 


3td  to4d 

2Jd 

31  tp  3Jd 

3id  to4d 

8d 

Oeeicinalis. 

... 

3d 

6id  to  7id 

i'id 

7d  to7id 

• «« 

3d  to  3id 

6d  to  6d 

... 

3d  to  3id 

6id  to  6d 

id 

3d 'to  4d 

61  to  8d 

6d  to  6id 

4dto  6d 

3Id  to  4d 

8d 

2ia 

5Jd  to  6id 

2Jd  to  3d 

3d 

CEYLON  CACAO  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


{From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Dec.  12th,  1890. 
Ex  “Jumna” — Anniewatte,  20  bags  110s. 

Ex  “Moyune”— Snduganga,  16  bags  Ills  6d;  6 73s  6d; 
3 43s;  1 63s.  Maousava,  14  bags  lOOs;  8 47s  6d;  5 99s 
6d . Degolla,  10  bags  98s. 

Ex  “Gaekwar” — Gangwarily,  24  bags  Ills;  4 bags 
84s  6d. 

Ex  “Legislator”— Kallugalla,  13  bags  87s;  4 65s; 
Wariagalls,  5 bags  88a. 

Ex  “Clan  Maclean” — Woodslee,  9 bags  78s;  7 52s;  1 
24s.  Kumaradoln,  4 bags  83s;  2 76s  6d;  9 80s;  2 6*78; 
5 47s;  1 24s.  Bulatwatte,  22  bags  lOOs  6d;  10  78s  6d. 
2 66s;  2 47s;  9 31s;  2 66s. 

Ex  “Arabia” — (CO),  10  bags  66s. 


Mincing  Lane,  Dec.  19th. 

Ex  “Oroya” — Warriapolla,  31  bags  115s;  5 94s;  8 70s: 
10  43s;  3 60s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  OOFFEB  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  19th  Dec. 

Ex  “Goorkha”— Blackwood,  3c  It  109s;  5o  lb  104s 
6d;  lo  lb  lOls  6d;  5 bags  93s  6d;  1 102s. 

Ex  “India” — Fermoyle,  3b  lOls.  Forest  Hill,  lb  Is 
98s;  lb  100s  Ih  Ic  It  95s  6d;  It  100s;  2b  It  91s  6d;  lb 
lOOs;  2b  It  99s  6d;  lb  1 bag  lOOs;  2 bags  88s. 

Ex  “Oroya” — Kotiyagalla,  lo  lb  107s  6d;  1 102s;  lb 
99s;  lb  95i. 

Ex  “Goorkha” — Palli,  3c  105s  6d;  5o  103s;  lo  102s  6d; 
2c  100s  6d;  lo  lb  90s;  2 bags  99s  6d. 

Ex  “Capella” — Dambatenne,  2o  It  106s  6d;  4o  lb  105s. 
Moonerakande,  Ic  It  108s. 

Ex  “Ballaarat” — Dambatenne.  3 bags  100s  6d. 

Ex  "Gaekwar” — Gordon,  lb  92s;  lb  95s;  lb  81e;  lb  93s. 


{From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Dec.  12th,  1890. 
Ex  “Legislator” — Eitoomoola,  1 case  3s  2d;  2 2s  6d; 

1 Is  9d;  1 Is  3d;  2 Is  8d- 

Ex  “Chollerton” — Gallantenne,  2 cases  2s  7d. 

Ex  “Land  Carriage” — ALB.  2 oases  Is  6d. 

Ex  “Clan  Cameron” — Elkadua,  31  cases  2s. 

Ex  “Ganges” — Delmar  (OBEO),  2 bags  1 box  ll^d. 
Ex  “Gaekwar” — (A&O),  2 cases  2s;  1 9d;  1 2s. 

Ex  “Britannia” — Gallantenne,  3 oases  3s  7d;  3 2s  2d. 
Ex  “Legislator”  — Asgeria,  4 oases  Is  9d;  3 Is  4d;  S 
Is  lid;  3 Is  lld;  3 Is  4d.  Meddecombra,  8 oases  Is  6d; 

2 Is  Id:  3 ls4d;  1 lld;  1 Is  8d. 

Ex  “Land  Oarriage” — HWS,  1 case  Is  4d.  Q3BN 
1 case  2s  4d. 


“ CBTLOM  OBSIRTBR  ” PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


TSTn  .q  1 Colombo.  Januaey  26.  1891.  f Phicb:—12§  cents  each;  3 copies 

o«j  I 30  cents;  6 copies  J rupee* 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  7th  Jan., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (55,010  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under: — 


Lot  Mark  Bos  Pkgs,  Description  Weight 


No. 

No 

lb. 

0. 

3 

Hattanwella41 

13  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

650 

57 

1 

Do 

42 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

38 

5 

Do 

43 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

29 

6 

Do 

44 

1 

do 

dust 

55 

26 

7 

■Wewesge 

45 

47 

do 

bro  pek 

2685 

61 

8 

Do 

46 

60 

do 

pekoe 

2750 

39 

9 

Do 

47 

42 

do 

pek  sou 

2310 

35 

10 

Do 

48 

6 

do 

sou 

330 

34 

11 

Do 

49 

6 

do 

dust 

450 

27 

12 

St.  Andrews  .'0 

24  bf-ch 

or  pok 

1584 

66 

13 

Do 

51 

40 

box 

or  pek  -i 

800 

63 

14 

Do 

52 

23  hf  ch 

bro  pek 

1495 

48 

15 

Do 

53 

43 

do 

pekoe 

2762 

44 

16 

K P W 

54 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

1530 

43 

17 

Do 

55 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1190 

37 

18 

S 

56 

7 

do 

red  leaf 

676 

26 

19 

S 

57 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

320 

27 

20 

Kitulgalla 

58 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

500 

45  bid 

21 

Do 

59 

11 

do 

pekoe 

880 

Out. 

22 

Do 

60 

4 

do 

sou 

320 

31 

23 

Do 

61 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

125 

38 

24 

Hiralouvah 

62 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

55 

25 

Do 

63 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

44 

26 

Do 

64 

8 

do 

pekoe  A 

785 

39 

27 

Depedene 

65 

8 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

400 

53 

28 

Do 

66 

14 

do 

pekoe 

700 

40 

29 

Do 

67 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

10.50 

33 

30 

H D 

68 

28 

do 

bro  tea 

1400 

32 

31 

Do 

69 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

37 

32 

Do 

70 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

.50 

25 

33 

K G H 

71 

2 

do 

b ro  pek 

100 

39 

34 

Do 

72 

2 

do 

pekoe 

100 

32 

35 

Do 

73 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

88 

32 

36 

Eoseneath 

74 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

1540 

51  bid 

37 

Do 

75 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1625 

38 

38 

Do 

76 

14 

do 

pek  80U 

1750 

36 

39  Yahalatenne 

77 

6 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

360 

51 

40 

Do 

78 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

540 

38  bid 

41 

Do 

79 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

34 

42 

R X 

80 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

240 

32 

43 

Do 

81 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

240 

34 

44 

Dc 

82 

3 

da 

pek  dust 

420 

28 

45 

Do 

83 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

26  bid 

46 

I P 

84 

14 

ch 

bro  tea 

1260 

27 

47 

D B G 

85 

4 

hf-ch 

fans 

240 

29 

48 

Do 

86 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

385 

30 

49 

Do 

87 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

26 

60 

C T M 

88 

5 

ch 

bro  mix 

450 

27 

51 

Do 

89 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

140 

26 

53 

Forest  Hill  91 

6 

do 

pek  80  u 

540 

35 

54 

Do 

92 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

28 

55 

F 

93 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

27  bid 

56 

P 

94 

3 

do 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

590 

26 

57 

Malgolla 

95 

48 

do 

bro  pek 

2640 

51  bid 

58 

Do 

96 

56 

do 

pekoe 

2800 

41  bid 

59 

Do 

97 

64 

do 

pek  sou 

2880 

37  bid 

60 

Do 

98 

13 

do 

bro  tea 

715 

33 

61 

Do 

99 

7 

do 

red  leaf 

350 

27 

62 

Hatdowa 

100 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

48 

63 

Do 

1 

14 

do 

bro  tea 

700 

32 

G4 

Do 

2 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

350 

32 

65 

Do 

3 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

27 

Messrs.  E.  Benham  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  14th  Jan., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (8,4461b.)  which  sold 
as  under ; — 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

1 

W 0 

41 

3 

ch 

fana 

405 

30 

2 

Do 

43 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

190 

29 

3 

Elston 

45 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

2100 

.58  bid 

i 

Do 

47 

.35 

do 

pekoe 

3110 

44  hid 

5 

Do 

49 

26 

do 

pek  60U 

2310 

38 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  Sale  at  the  Chamber 


of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  14th  Jan.,  the  under- 


mentioned 

Iota 

of 

Tea  (86,240  lb.), 

which 

sold  as 

under : — 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkg8. 

Description. 

Weight 

No, 

No. 

lb 

c. 

1 

Pate  Rajah  *22 

2 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

260 

47 

2 

Do 

23 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

90 

36 

3 

Do 

24 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

50 

34 

4 

Do 

25 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

26 

5 

Yahala  Kela  26 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

6.'0 

56 

6 

Do 

28 

12 

do 

pekoe 

576 

47 

7 

Do 

30 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

628 

38 

8 

Do 

32 

9 

do 

unas 

4.50 

38 

9 

Do 

31 

3 

do 

dust 

220 

27 

14 

Alnoor 

42 

22 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

53 

15 

Do 

44 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

41 

16 

Do 

• 46 

2 

do 

sou 

100 

35 

17 

Do 

47 

4 

do 

fans 

240 

30 

18 

Do 

48 

1 

do 

uoas 

61 

36 

20  Orange  Field  51 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

62 

21 

Do 

53 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1981 

37 

22 

Do 

55 

4 

do 

sou 

380 

30 

23  Great  Valley  57 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2200 

58 

24 

Do 

69 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1135 

45 

25 

Do 

61 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

2610 

41 

26 

Gougalla 

63 

3o  hf-ch 

or  pek 

1500 

52 

27 

Do 

65 

34 

do 

pek  sou 

1700 

37 

28 

Madool- 

tenne 

67 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

51 

29 

Do 

69 

20 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

2060 

40 

30 

Do 

71 

16 

ch 

pek  sou 

1600 

36 

31 

Do 

73 

1 

do 

unas 

75 

25 

32 

Loonagalla  74 

6 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

360 

36 

33 

Eilandhu 

76 

28 

ch 

bro  pek 

2100 

51 

34 

Do 

78 

35 

do 

pekoe 

2625 

40 

35 

Do 

80 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

37 

36 

Do 

82 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

130 

26 

37 

Eildon  Hall  83 

43 

ch 

bro  pek 

4016 

58  bid 

38 

Do 

85 

40 

do 

pekoe 

3179 

50 

39 

Do 

87 

19 

do 

peksou 

1520 

44 

40 

Do 

89 

2 

do 

dust 

270 

28 

41 

Do 

90 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

86 

23 

42 

Whyddon 

101 

6 

do 

18  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1590 

60 

43 

Do 

102 

6 

ch 

11 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1205 

46 

44 

Do 

104 

5 

ch 

13  hf-ch 

pek  sou 

1215 

43 

45 

Do 

108 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

114 

29 

46 

Do 

107 

2 

do 

dust 

170 

27 

47 

Eila 

103 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1600 

49 

48 

Do 

110 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2240 

40 

49 

Do 

112 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

2160 

37 

60 

Do 

114 

2 

do 

duet 

250 

26 

51 

Browulow 

115 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2520 

57 

62 

Do 

117 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

46 

63 

Do 

119 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

41 

54 

Do 

120 

1 

do 

dust 

115 

27 

55 

B T 

121 

30 

do 

bro  mix 

2550 

33 

56 

Logan 

123 

14  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

700 

56 

57 

Do 

125 

11 

do 

pekoe 

495 

45 

58 

Do 

127 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

1125 

41 

69 

Do 

129 

5 

do 

red  leaf 

225 

32 

60 

Sudugauga  130 

8 

do 

sou 

400 

28 

61 

Do 

132 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

24 

62 

Wariapolla  133 

18 

do 

sou 

900 

29 

63 

Do 

135 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

25 

64 

Albion 

136 

44 

oh 

bro  pek 

4840 

58 

65 

Do 

138 

45 

do 

pekoe 

4320 

47 

66 

Do 

140 

32 

do 

pek  sou 

3040 

42 

67 

Do 

142 

2 

ch 

dust 

2S0 

28 

68 

Ivies 

143 

22  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

52 

69 

Do 

145 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1210 

42 

70 

Do 

147 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

39 

71 

Do 

149 

2 

do 

dust 

135 

27 

72 

Do 

150 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

40 

25 

73 

H J R 

151 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

760 

52 

74 

Do 

153 

11 

do 

pekoe 

880 

43 

75 

Do 

156 

6 

do 

pek.sou 

510 

38 

76 

Do 

157 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

80 

27 

9 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today  14th  Jan.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (88,151  lb.),  which  sold  aa 
under : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

Xo. 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

1 

Glanrhos 

1 

14  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

770 

55 

2 

Do 

3 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1050 

42 

3 

Do 

5 

38 

do 

pek sou 

1710 

37 

9 

Torringtou  17 

23 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

2530 

62 

10 

Do 

19 

39 

do 

bro 

4290 

51 

11 

Do 

21 

47 

do 

pek  sou 

4700 

44 

12 

Do 

23 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

3300 

40 

13 

Do 

25 

12  h£-ch 

dust 

960 

28 

14 

Agra  Ova 

27 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

60 

15 

Do 

29 

3 

do 

pekoe 

300 

42 

16 

Do 

30 

14 

do 

pekoe  No.  2 

1400 

36 

17 

Do 

32 

1 

do 

unas 

88 

36 

18 

Do 

33 

1 hi-ch 

bro  mix 

152 

25 

19 

Do 

34 

2 

ch 

dust 

227 

27 

20 

Dambula- 

galla 

35 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

49  bid 

21 

K P W 

37 

22  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

51 

22 

Do 

39 

36 

do 

pekoe 

1620 

44 

23 

Do 

41 

80 

do 

pek  sou 

12C0 

40 

24 

Do 

43 

8 

do 

sou 

320 

36 

25 

Do 

45 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

27 

30 

A S C 

54 

3 hf-ch 

fans 

150 

25 

31 

Do 

55 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

60 

25 

32 

Do 

58 

5 

do 

red  leaf 

234 

28 

33 

Do 

57 

1 

do 

unas 

50 

35 

34 

DEC 

58 

7 

do 

red  leaf 

350 

28 

38 

Lavant 

65 

10 

do 

bio  pek 

1000 

30 

39 

Do 

67 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1520 

40 

40 

Do 

69 

12 

do 

pek sou 

960 

37 

41 

Do 

71 

2 

do 

dust 

225 

27 

42 

P,  (in  estate 

mark 

72 

9 

do 

sou 

720 

33 

43 

Do 

73 

2 

do 

uuas 

176 

35 

44 

L 

74 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

80 

30  bid 

45 

A GO 

75 

21  hf-ch 

dust 

1470 

27 

51 

Nahalma  - 

83 

52  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2800 

55  bid 

52 

Do 

85 

55 

ch 

pekoe 

5500 

39 

53 

Do 

87 

2 hf-ch 

congou 

170 

31 

54 

Do 

88 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

60 

24  bid 

60 

TY  0 

94 

13  hf-ch 

bro  bek 

830 

57  bid 

61 

Do 

66 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

45  bid 

62 

Penrhos 

98 

6 

do 

congou 

300 

31 

63 

Do 

99 

8 

do 

dust 

560 

29 

64 

Do 

100 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

70 

30 

65 

H W D 

16 

2 

do 

pekoe 

100 

36 

66 

Do 

26 

2 

do 

sou 

80 

32 

67 

Do 

28 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

27 

68 

Comillah 

6 

hf-oh 

bro  pek 

330 

48 

69 

Do 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

39 

70 

Do 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

37 

71 

Do 

1 

do 

dust 

65 

26 

72 

H G A 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1325 

52  bid 

73 

Horagoda 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

935 

52  bid 

74 

Do 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1950 

40 

75 

Do 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

37 

76 

Do 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

25 

Messrs.  Someeville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  14  th  Jan.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (87,927  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkga. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No 

No 

lb. 

C. 

1 

Benveula 

4 

7 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

420 

28 

2 

Do 

5 

5 

do 

dust 

375 

27 

3 

F T 

6 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

180 

68 

4 

Do 

7 

3 

do 

pekoe 

270 

61 

5 

T T 

8 

6 

do 

>3 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

772 

35 

6 

XX 

9 

4 

ch 

pekoe 

430 

28 

7 : 

Diganakelle  10 

12 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

65 

8 

Do 

11 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

51 

9 

Do 

12 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

50 

10 

Do 

13 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

28 

11 

Do 

14 

2 

do 

fans 

130 

34 

12 

Do 

15 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

33 

13 

G G 

16 

2 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

250 

35 

14 

Kudaganga 

17 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

253 

53 

15 

Do 

18 

4 

do 

pekoe 

192 

42 

le 

Do 

19 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

94 

40 

17 

Do 

20 

5 

do 

sou 

250 

39 

18 

Do 

21 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

220 

38 

19 

Do 

22 

2 

do 

congou 

90 

32 

20 

Do 

23 

5 

do 

unas 

250 

42 

Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight. 

17o. 

No 

1. 

lb. 

tc. 

21 

St.  Andrews  21 

14 

do 

or  pek 

924 

67 

22 

Do 

25 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

910 

53 

23 

Do 

26 

38 

do 

pekoe 

2432 

47 

24 

WS 

27 

7 

do 

pekoe 

690 

35 

25 

,, 

28 

6 

do 

bro  tea 

600 

26 

26 

P 

29 

1 

do 

dust 

123 

26 

27 

Kitulgala 

30 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

62 

28 

„ 

31 

14 

do 

pekoe 

880 

41  bid 

29 

32 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

610 

36 

30 

Arslena 

33 

10 

hf-ch 

uuas 

500 

35 

31 

34 

6 

do 

dust 

300 

28 

32 

35 

5 

do 

congou 

250 

27 

33 

Weregalla 

36 

23 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

bro- pek 

2345 

61 

34 

37 

25 

ch 

pekoe 

2125 

43 

36 

it 

38 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

2400 

39 

36 

39 

1 

do 

sou 

80 

33 

37 

40 

6 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

300 

35 

38 

,, 

41 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

27 

39 

Allakolla 

42 

36 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2340 

69 

40 

43 

50 

ch 

4 1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

5310 

44 

41 

,, 

44 

24 

ch 

18 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

3390 

40 

42 

45 

3 

do 

dust 

255 

26 

43 

Lyndhurst  16 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

13u0 

53 

44 

»» 

47 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

39 

45 

48 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

36 

<6 

Mapitigoma  49 

5 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

560 

51 

47 

50 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

736 

39 

48 

61 

8 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

815 

35 

49 

a 

52 

1 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

162 

27 

50 

t* 

53 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

94 

24 

51 

Heatherton  54 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

168 

30 

52 

65 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

29 

53 

Roseland 

56 

36 

box 

or  pek 

648 

56  bid 

54 

57 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

95 

49 

55 

58 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

140 

46 

56 

59 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

950 

40  bid 

57 

it 

60 

14 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

700 

38 

58 

61 

1 

ch 

sou 

88 

34 

59 

62 

2 

ch 

1 

box 

unas 

239 

37  bid 

60 

64 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  fans 

66 

32 

61 

Dalguise 

66 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

56 

62 

66 

40 

do 

pekoe 

4000 

41 

63 

>* 

67 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

38 

64 

68 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

33 

66 

69 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

27 

66 

CB 

70 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

168 

37 

67 

71 

6 

do 

tans 

8.50 

26 

68 

72 

1 

do 

unas 

122 

30 

69 

H W 

73 

7 

do 

sou 

700 

27 

70 

74 

6 

do 

637 

1 

box 

unas 

27 

71 

75 

2 

ch 

pek  sou 

150 

34 

72 

76 

2 

do 

dust 

310 

26 

73 

GB 

77 

9 

do 

bro  tea 

900 

31 

74 

78 

13 

do 

dust 

2015 

26 

75 

EL 

79 

22 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

990 

40 

76 

Panmure 

80 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

60 

77 

81 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1680 

43 

78 

82 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

40 

79 

if 

83 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

150 

27 

80 

84 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

220 

25 

81 

Raxawa 

85 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

55 

82 

86 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

45 

83 

87 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

2200 

40 

89 

w 

93 

13 

do 

sou 

1155 

25 

90 

PK  W 

94 

17 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

935 

45  bid 

91 

95 

8 

ch 

pekoe 

800 

38  bid 

97 

gIi 

101 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

300 

27 

98 

KMOK 

103 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

90 

34 

99 

104 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

26 

100 

106 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

22 

101 

Manickanda  107 

8 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

400 

58 

102 

It 

109 

13 

oh 

pekoe 

1050 

41  bid 

103 

111 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

530 

37 

101 

ELK 

113 

29  1 

lif-ch 

pekoe 

1560 

40 

106 

M G 

115 

3 

ch 

sou 

381 

29 

106 

117 

3 

do 

27 

** 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

673 

107 

Putlam 

119 

21 

do 

1155 

31 

108 

KGH 

121 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

50 

40 

109 

122 

1 

do 

pekoe 

50 

34 

110 

123 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

135 

33 

111 

*> 

125 

1 

do 

pek  fang 

50 

28 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


Lot  Mark  Box 

Ptgs.  I 

description. 

Weight 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

112  0 C 

113  „ 

126 

128 

4 hf-oh 
14  do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 

232 

680 

47 

39 

85 

86 

Atherlield 

306 

soft 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

160 

27 

114  .. 

115  „ 

116  „ 

117  „ 

118  N B 

119  „ 

130 

132 

133 

134 
136 
138 

10  do 
1 ch 

1 do 

2 do 
21  hf-ch 
16  do 

pek  sou 
sou 
fans 
bro  tea 
bro  mix 
unas 

520 

80 

120 

210 

1156 

1600 

35 
29 
32 
28 

29  bid 

36 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

w 

w 

w 

Theberton 

310 

312 

3U 

316 

318 

1 

2 

1 

1 

33 

22 

ch 

ch 

do 

do 

ch 

do 

bro  tea 
sou 

rod  leaf 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 

400 

100 

65 

57 

3300 

2200 

35 

36 
23 
28 
48 
39 

92 

320 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

36 

Messrs*  Forbes 

& Walker  put  up 

for  sale  at  the 

93 

Harangalla 

.322 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

4500 

53 

Ohamber  of 

Commerce  Sale-room  today,  14th 

Jan.. 

94 

a 

324 

42 

do 

pekoe 

3990 

41 

the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (210,9511b.),  which  sold 
asunder  : — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight. 

95 

96 

97 

98 

Aklie’ 

» 

326 

328 

330 

332 

42 

8 

7 

6 

do 

hf-ch 

ch 

do 

pek  sou 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 

3780 

440 

700 

540 

38 

68 

52 

42 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

99 

334 

3 

do 

SOU 

225 

34 

1 Goomera 

138 

2 ch 

dust 

280 

29 

100 

336 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

27 

2 B 

140 

3 do 

bro  mix 

270 

24 

101 

338 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

26 

3 8 b:r 

142 

2 do 

dust 

280 

28 

102 

Clyde 

340 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1696 

54 

4 B 

144 

4 do 

dust 

584 

28 

103 

342 

32 

do 

pekoe 

3040 

39 

5 B 

148 

4 do 

red  leaf 

324 

25  - 

104 

344 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

478 

37 

6 A M B 

143 

9 do 

bro  tea 

720 

29 

105 

Boonevale 

348 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

50 

7 Halpatenne  150 

3 do 

bro  pek 

300 

53 

106 

h 

318 

12 

do 

pekoe 

960 

40 

8 

162 

3 do 

pekoe 

300 

40 

107 

350 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1805 

37 

9 

154 

12  do 

pek sou 

1140 

38 

108 

Behiowitta 

352 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

2205 

55 

10  „ 

156 

2 do 

SOU 

160 

29 

109 

„ 

354 

42 

do 

pekoe 

4200 

42 

11  » 

158 

1 do 

pek  fans 

no 

29 

no 

,, 

356 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

37 

12  Wallahandua  160 

12  ht-oh 

bro  pek 

780 

57 

111 

,, 

358 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

240 

31 

13 

162 

20  do 

pekoe 

1100 

44 

113 

C M 

360 

4 

do 

dust 

540 

28 

14 

164 

16  do 

pek  sou 

800 

38 

113 

362 

7 

do 

red  eaf 

525 

23 

15  SPA 

166 

26  do 

sou 

1300 

35 

114 

364 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

26 

19  Freda  Rhue 

174 

16  ht-ch 

bro pek 

800 

56 

115 

,, 

366 

2 

do 

unas 

218 

32 

ao  „ 

176 

19  ch 

pekoe 

1900 

44 

116 

L*  in  estate 

21  „ 

178 

17  do 

pek  sou 

1615 

38 

mark 

368 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

882 

27 

22  W A 

180 

4 do 

bro  tea 

480 

37 

117 

C, iu  estate 

23  „ 

182 

1 do 

do 

100 

37 

mark 

370 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

1008 

27 

24 

184 

1 do 

dust 

127 

28 

118 

Monaco 

372 

4 

do 

26  A Z 

186 

1 do 

bro  pek  sou 

100 

27 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

783 

27 

26  Columbia 

188 

19  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1016 

119 

I G 

374 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

118 

27 

27  „ 

190 

18  do 

pekoe 

810 

56 

120 

G 1 

376 

1 

do 

pekoe 

83 

40 

28  „ 

192 

2 do 

pek  sou 

90 

39 

121 

Chestrford 

378 

20  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

53 

29 

194 

1 do 

dust 

75 

29 

122 

It 

380 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

42 

30  Blairgowrie 

196 

56  do 

bro  pek 

2800 

59 

123 

, 

382 

28 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

37 

31 

198 

20  ch 

pekoe 

1900 

44 

133 

our  t Lodge  402 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1344 

84 

32  „ 

200 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1235 

3ft 

134 

,, 

404 

20 

do 

pekoe 

920 

71 

33  „ 

202 

5 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

210 

29 

135 

406 

22 

do 

pek  son 

990 

58 

34  n 

204 

1 do 

dust 

82 

27 

136 

408 

1 

do 

sou 

82 

40 

40  Badella 

216 

41  do 

bro  pek 

4100 

67 

137 

410 

2 

ch 

dust 

280 

29 

41  „ 

218 

34  do 

pekoe 

2720 

44 

139 

Stisted 

411 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

280 

69 

42 

220 

41  do 

pek  sou 

3280 

39 

140 

II 

416 

11 

do 

pekoe 

616 

51 

43  Portmore 

222 

68  do 

bro  pek 

7480 

62 

141 

,, 

418 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

BOO 

41 

44 

224 

31  do 

pekoe 

3100 

50 

142 

,, 

420 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

2S 

45  P 

226 

3 do 

fans 

237 

30 

143 

Chalmers 

422 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1360 

61 

46  P 

228 

1 box 

dust 

34 

26 

144 

424 

70 

do 

pekoe 

4200 

46 

47  Caledonia 

230 

4 ch 

bro  pek 

420 

52 

145 

426 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

40 

48  „ 

232 

10  do 

pekoe 

1000 

41 

146 

428 

6 

do 

unas 

540 

35 

49 

234 

4 do 

bro  sou 

380 

35 

147 

,, 

430 

2 

do 

dust 

200 

28 

90  Thoroneld  ^ 236 

36  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2160 

68 

148 

I* 

432 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

150 

29 

51 

238 

26  oh 

pekoe 

2600 

45 

149 

Elfindale 

431 

63 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

3300 

50 

52 

250 

14  do 

pek  sou 

1372 

38 

150 

>1 

436  195 

do 

pekoe 

7800 

40 

53  „ 

242 

3 hf-ch 

pk  dust 

240 

29 

151 

438 

60 

do 

pek  sou 

2000 

37 

54 

244 

1 oh 

bro  mix 

100 

27 

leo 

N.  in  estate 

56  Midlothian 

246 

27  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1620 

57 

mark 

456 

15 

do 

dust 

1125 

27 

56 

248 

32  ch 

pekoe 

3520 

42 

176 

Giklyana- 

57  „ 

250 

3 hf-ch 

CODgOU 

165 

28 

knude 

488 

8 

ch 

bro  pek  sou 

880 

36 

68  „ 

652 

1 ch 

dust 

lOO 

26 

177 

W H 

490 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

171 

31 

69  Beoherton 

254 

6 do 

bro  pek 

600 

52 

178 

492 

7 

do 

pekoe 

383 

30 

60 

256 

3 do 

bro  pek 

225 

51 

179 

494 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

351 

29 

61  „ 

258 

21  do 

pekoe 

1996 

40 

180 

,, 

496 

7 

do 

fans 

486 

29 

62 

-260 

3 do 

bro  tea 

261 

30 

181 

St.  Helier’ 

498 

13 

do 

dust 

1094 

27 

63 

262 

1 do 

dust 

104 

26 

182 

3 500 

8 

do 

fans 

640 

30 

64 

264 

1 do 

congou 

75 

26 

183 

O&D 

502 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1020 

72 

65  L,  in  estate 

184 

,, 

504 

13 

do 

pekoe 

650 

53 

mark 

266 

1 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

33 

36 

185 

506 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

45 

66  K V 

268 

1 oh 

CODgOU 

90 

28 

186 

508 

2 

do 

fans 

128 

37 

67  „ 

270 

1 do 

fans 

100 

31 

187 

,, 

510 

3 

do 

dust 

258 

29 

68  PaDti/a 

272 

2 do 

bro  tea 

196 

33 

188 

Bismark 

512 

2 

ch 

dust 

280 

27 

69  Pingarawa 

274 

1 do 

bro  tea 

100 

33 

189 

514 

1 

do 

congou 

90 

27 

70  St.  Catherine  276 

8 do 

bro  pek 

720 

50 

190 

Kabagalla 

.516 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1209 

44 

71 

278 

6 do 

pekoe 

540 

41 

191 

W G 

518 

2 hf-ch 

pek  dust 

160 

27 

72 

280 

5 do 

pek  sou 

425 

37 

192 

C F,  in  estate 

73 

282 

1 hf-ch 

pek  fans 

60 

28 

193 

mark 

520 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

73 

74 

284 

1 do 

red  leaf 

50 

24 

II 

522 

28 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

50 

75  Yataderia 

286 

22  ch 

bro  pek 

2120 

55 

194 

1, 

.524 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

750 

42 

76 

289 

22  do 

pekoe 

2200 

41 

196 

• I 

526 

1 

do 

sou 

80 

33 

77 

290 

IS  do 

pek  sou 

1170 

38 

196 

II 

528 

2 

do 

dust 

230 

28 

78 

292 

3 do 

pk  fans 

300 

28 

197 

630 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

650 

73 

79 

294 

10  do 

bro  or  pek 

1800 

55 

198 

Galawatte 

532 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2175 

50 

80  „ 

296 

58  do 

pekoe 

5800 

42 

199 

534 

6 

do 

unas 

300 

35 

81 

298 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1080 

38 

200 

Gompache 

536 

6 

do 

dust 

300 

26 

*2 

300 

12  do 

bro  tea 

1080 

33 

201 

538 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

46 

44 

83  B & D 

302 

2 do 

red  leaf 

216 

25 

202 

M 

540 

2 

do 

pekoe 

80 

36 

)) 

304 

4 do 

dust 

620 

27 

203 

If 

542 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

84 

29 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Lot  M&rb 

Bex 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

0, 

204 

Bandera- 

polla 

544 

1 

do 

bro  pek  No.  2 

300 

43 

205 

,, 

546 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1050 

68 

203 

» 

548 

36 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

46 

207 

650 

SO 

do 

pek  sou 

1350 

33 

208 

552 

13 

do 

sou 

585 

35 

309 

654 

9 

do 

dust 

576 

28 

210 

Donside 

656 

6 

ch 

sou 

510 

32 

211 

568 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

140 

26 

212 

Moralioya 

560 

11 

do 

bro  or  pek 

575 

60 

213 

j» 

562 

11 

do 

pekoe 

660 

39 

214 

564 

13 

d6 

pek  sou 

585 

37 

215 

ti 

566 

2 

do 

dust 

143 

27 

210 

568 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

47 

30 

Messrs  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  21st  Jao., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (59,983_lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


IiOt  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

K 

1 

39  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2340 

59 

2 

K 

3 

132 

do 

pekoe 

5940 

44  bid 

3 

K 

5 

66 

do 

pek  sou 

2970 

39 

4 

K 

7 

55 

do 

do  A 

2475 

38 

5 

K 

9 

6 

do 

dust 

450 

30 

6 

Kanangama  11 

31 

ch 

bro  pek 

3255 

49 

7 

Do 

1,3 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2090 

41 

8 

Do 

15 

24 

do 

do  No  2 

2280 

38 

9 

Do 

17 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1890 

37 

10 

Star,  in  estate 

mark 

19 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1820 

46  bid 

11 

Do 

21 

28 

do 

pek  sou 

3080 

37 

12 

Do 

23 

29 

do 

bro  mix 

3770 

32 

13 

Woodend 

25 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2730 

54  bid 

14 

Do 

27 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2900 

42  bid 

15 

Do 

29 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

570 

37 

16 

Do 

31 

1 

do 

congou 

96 

29 

17 

Do 

32 

1 

do 

dust 

135 

28 

18 

Peru 

33 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

61  bid 

19 

Do 

34 

10 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1043 

49  bid 

20 

Do 

36 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

90 

36 

21 

Do 

37 

1 hf-ch 

1 box 

pek  dust 

110 

25 

22 

Do 

38 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

25 

27 

23 

Nahalma 

39 

33  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2090 

56 

24 

Do 

41 

77 

do 

pekoe 

4235 

40  bid 

25 

Do 

43 

2 

do 

congou 

110 

el 

26 

Do 

44 

I 

oh 

dust 

75 

28 

27 

Yaha  Ella 

45 

17 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

850 

56  bid 

28 

Do 

47 

16 

do 

pekoe 

720 

40  bid 

29 

Do 

49 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

33 

30 

Do 

50 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

25 

31 

Eotagaalla 

51 

2 

do 

unas 

120 

36  bid 

32 

Do 

52 

2 

do 

sou 

100 

32 

33 

Do 

53 

2 

do 

dust 

170 

27 

34 

BUS,  in  es- 

tate mark  30 

4 

ch 

congou 

44o 

33 

40 

D 

64 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

89 

26 

41 

Bogahagoda 

watte 

65 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

267 

46 

42 

Do 

66 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

37 

43 

Do 

67 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

35 

44 

Do 

68 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

345 

33 

45 

Do 

69 

2 

do 

fans 

130 

30 

46 

Do 

70 

1 

do 

dust 

78 

28 

47 

Nugagalle 

71 

11 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

550 

62  bid 

48 

Do 

73 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

47  bid 

49 

Do 

75 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

126 

38 

50 

Do 

76 

1 

do 

dust 

73 

28 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  today,  21st  Jan.,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (120,679  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under; — 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs.  Description 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

D S 

168 

3 

ch 

unas 

255 

38 

2 Great  Valley  169 

7 

hf-ch 

dust 

560 

27 

3 

Do 

160 

4 

do 

pk  dust 

280 

29 

4 

Do 

161 

23 

oh 

bro  mix 

1955 

29 

6 

Do 

163 

8 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

761 

40 

6 

Do 

165 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

570 

44 

7 

Do 

167 

6 

do 

2 

ht-ch 

bro  pek 

680 

58 

8 

E. in  estate 

31 

mark 

169 

31 

ch 

fan 

31C0 

9 Kurundu  Ova  171 

10 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1140 

63  bid 

10 

Do 

173 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1650 

52 

11 

Do 

175 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

1430 

40  bid 

12 

Do 

177 

1 

ch 

dust 

95 

31 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkg«. 

No. 

No. 

13 

F T 

178 

90  hf-ch 

14 

Do 

180 

23 

ch 

15 

Do 

182 

24 

do 

16 

Do 

184 

5 

do 

18 

Anchor  in  es- 

tate  mark  188 

11 

ht-ch 

19 

Do 

18S 

15 

ch 

20 

Do 

190 

21 

hf-ch 

21 

Do 

192 

19 

do 

22 

Do 

194 

9 

do 

23 

Do 

195 

5 

ch 

24 

Oalkande> 

watte 

196 

33 

do 

25 

Do 

198 

46 

do 

26 

GK  W 

200 

3 hf-ch 

27 

Do 

201 

1 

ch 

28 

Mocha 

203 

48 

hf-ch 

29 

Do 

204 

50 

ch 

30 

Do 

206 

12 

do 

31 

Tientsin 

208 

17  hf-ch 

32 

Do 

210 

12 

ch 

33 

Do 

412 

16 

do 

34 

Abbotsford 

214 

19  hf-ch 

35 

Do 

216 

44 

ch 

36 

Do 

218 

36 

do 

37 

Do 

2v0 

23 

do 

38 

Do 

222 

» 

do 

39 

Do 

224 

6 

do 

40 

Blackburn 

225 

9 

ch 

41 

Do 

227 

17 

do 

42 

Do 

229 

4 

do 

43 

Do 

231 

1 

do 

44 

Gouravilla 

do 

45 

Do 

234 

4 

do 

41) 

Do 

235 

2 

do 

47 

Lawrence 

336 

33 

do 

48 

N 

238 

6 hf-ch 

49 

Killaloo 

240 

62 

ch 

50 

Do 

242 

32 

do 

51 

Agra  Ouvah  214 

42 

hf-ch 

52 

Do 

246 

45 

do 

53 

Do 

248 

3i 

do 

54 

A V 

250 

2 

do 

59 

Esperanza 

258 

1 

do 

60 

Do 

259 

3 

do 

61 

Do 

260 

9 

do 

62 

Do 

262 

1 box 

63 

Do 

263 

1 

ht-ch 

ti4 

Faithlie 

264 

10 

ch 

6-3 

Do 

266 

15 

do 

66 

Do 

268 

li 

do 

6? 

Do 

270 

4 hf-ch 

68 

Bitiacy 

271 

29 

do 

69 

Do 

273 

46 

do 

70 

Tangapoo 

Totum 

275 

16 

ch 

71 

Do 

277 

10 

do 

72 

Dickapittia 

279 

34 

do 

73 

Do 

281 

23 

do 

74 

Do 

283 

23 

do 

75 

Do 

285 

2 

do 

76 

Do 

286 

2 

do 

77 

B,  in  estate 

mark 

287 

5 ht-ch 

78 

Do 

289 

2 

do 

83 

Kadieolena 

15 

32 

do 

84 

Do 

17 

35 

do 

85 

Do 

19 

28 

do 

86 

Do 

21 

1 

do 

87 

Do 

22 

1 

do 

88 

Heathside 

32 

20 

do 

89 

Ayr 

23 

18  hf-ch 

90 

Do 

25 

24 

do 

91 

Do 

27 

27 

do 

92 

Do 

29 

3 

do 

93 

Do 

30 

2 

do 

94 

Do 

31 

1 

do 

95 

Agra  Ouvah 

11 

do 

Description.  Weight 


bro 'pek 

lb. 

4505 

0. 

50 

pekoe 

1069 

42 

bro  pek 

2140 

3S 

bro  mix 

381 

33 

bro  pek 

627 

67 

pekoe 

1515 

51 

pek  sou 

1008 

43 

bro  mix 

1140 

36 

dust 

666 

29 

bro  tea 

326 

30 

bro  pea 

3300 

57 

pekoe 

4140 

44 

dust 

240 

28 

bro  tea 

90 

34 

bro  pek 

2640 

63 

pekoe 

5000 

55 

pek  sou 

1140 

44 

bro  pek 

1020 

61 

pekoe 

IC'-C 

48 

pek  sou 

14. e 

42 

bro  or  pek 

1140 

bid 

bro  pek 

44u0 

? 8 hid 

pekoe 

36Cf- 

47  bid 

pek  sou 

23uC 

41 

bro  mix 

b- 

30  bid 

pek  dust 

6 

bro  pek 

990 

54 

pekoe 

1700 

42 

pek  sou 

350 

39 

dust 

114 

28 

pek  sou 

600 

30 

brc  mix 

360 

36 

dll  t 

150 

29 

s a 

3500 

34 

bro  mix 

330 

25 

uiias 

5580 

30 

do 

2560 

25 

bro  pek 

2100 

58 

pekoe 

2025 

44  bid 

pek  sou 

1530 

40 

bro  pek  fans 

140 

26  bid 

bro  or  pek 

71 

49 

or  pek 

150 

61 

pekoe 

402 

45 

sou 

24 

31 

dust 

60 

26 

bro  pek 

1100 

60 

pekoe 

1350 

47 

pek  sou 

1170 

40 

dust 

300 

31 

bro  pek 

1740 

61 

pekoe 

2760 

43 

pek  sou 

3 440 

37 

congou 

900 

34 

bro  pek 

3298 

51 

pekoe 

19.55 

41 

pek  sou 

1840 

38  bid 

sou 

138 

35 

dust 

266 

28 

congou 

300 

36 

dust 

180 

2^ 

bro  pek 

2880 

59 

pekoe 

2800 

44 

pek  sou 

2240 

40 

congou 

100 

33 

dust 

130 

29 

bro  pek 

2284 

34  bid 

bro  pek 

846 

60 

pekoe 

960 

45 

pek  sou 

1134 

39 

congou 

129 

33 

fans 

100 

32 

dust 

70 

28 

congou 

490 

32  bid 

Messrs.  E Benham  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  21st  Jan 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (2,539  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 


jjoi  mura  cox  rHgs.  Uescription. 
No, 


No. 

1 H H 

2 Do 

3 Y D 

4 Do 

5 Oo 

6 EU’on 

7 Do 


2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 


ch 

Ib. 

c. 

5 

pek  sou 

475 

38 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

650 

31 

3 

do 

fans 

318 

29 

2 

do 

dust 

180 

29 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

86 

36 

4 

hf-ch 

dust 

280 

26 

11 

do 

congou 

550 

36 

CETLOM  OBSERTER  " PRESS,  COLOMBO, 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


A ~[  Colombo,  February  2,  1891.  (Price:  12J  cents  f acb;  3 copies 

1 30  ceil  VS;  6 copies  i rupee. 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

80  \ 

abalateane 

18 

7 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

420 

51 

81 

Do 

19 

8 

do 

pekoe 

720 

42 

82 

Do 

20 

6 

do 

p®k  sou 

510 

38 

88 

Do 

21 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

29 

84 

Do 

22 

1 

do 

d 

150 

27 

85 

Narangoda 

23 

31 

do 

unas 

,3100 

43 

85 

Do 

24 

2 

ch 

sou 

.90 

36 

87 

Do 

25 

1 

do 

sou 

45 

36 

88 

Do 

26 

2 

do 

duet 

130 

29 

90 

ASP 

28 

4 hf“ch 

bro  pek 

200 

41 

91 

Do 

29 

7 

do 

pekoe 

359 

39 

93 

Do 

30 

6 

do 

bro  lea 

250 

31 

93 

HAH 

31 

6 

ch 

pekoo 

612 

41  bid' 

94 

K 

82 

2 

do 

pefcotj 

180 

36 

95 

K 

33 

1 hf-oh 

fans 

46 

31 

96 

K 

34 

1 

do 

con«ou 

57 

32 

97 

Hiralouvah 

35 

2 

ch 

S5U 

232 

.38 

98 

Do 

35 

1 

hf-ch 

uuas 

50 

39 

99 

Do 

37 

1 

ch 

1 - 

hf-ch 

bro  mix 

147 

33 

ICO 

H G A 

38 

1 

oh 

bro  01  X 

130 

32 

101 

Do 

139 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

27 

102 

Do 

140 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

105 

30 

103 

Liskillao 

141 

1 

do 

du^t 

150 

29 

104 

Ovoca  A I 

142 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

d;66 

74 

106 

Do 

143 

17 

do 

pek(  e 

1700 

58 

106 

Do 

144 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1648 

57  bid 

107 

Do 

145 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

23110 

44 

108 

Do 

146 

20 

bf-oh 

bro  mix 

12i0 

36 

109 

Do 

147 

21 

ao 

du^t 

1575 

30 

110 

Do 

148 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

226 

29 

m 

Hatdowa 

149 

12 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

60 

112 

Do 

150 

28 

do 

bro  if-d 

1409 

36 

113 

Jayella 

151 

11 

do 

bre  pek 

550 

33 

114 

Do 

1.52 

13 

do 

pekoe 

520 

32 

115 

Do 

1.53 

42 

do 

pek  fcou 

1470 

30  bid 

116 

Do 

154 

28 

do 

dust 

1726 

25 

117 

C in  eitate 

mark 

155 

6 

ch 

fans 

709 

27 

118 

Do 

156 

6 

do 

sou 

eoo 

29 

119 

Friedland 

167 

9 

hf-ch 

sou 

423 

34 

120 

Do 

158 

10 

do 

congou 

670 

31 

121 

Do 

159 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

152 

2,5 

122 

Do 

160 

3 

do 

dual 

195 

28 

123 

T N K 

161 

6 

hf-ch 

unas 

336 

40 

121 

SS 

162 

2 

oh 

7 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

650 

86 

125 

Do 

163 

3 

do 

dust 

221 

25 

COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  21st  Jan.,  tbe 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (86,613  lb.),  which  sold  at 
under  : — 


Lot  M.ark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

D esoription 

Weig  h 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

1 

Blairavon 

39 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

54  bid 

2 

Do 

40 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1980 

■a  bid 

3 

Do 

41 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

2130 

38 

4 

Do 

42 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

480 

27 

3 

Do 

4,3 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

27 

6 

Edcrapolla 

41 

3 

do 

sou 

270 

35 

7 

Do 

45 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek  No.  2 

70 

41 

S 

Do 

46 

1 

ch 

pek  No.  2 

8.5 

35 

9 

Do 

47 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

110 

34 

10 

Do 

48 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

26 

11 

Harmony 

49 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

60 

12 

Do 

50 

29 

ch 

pekoe 

2610 

43 

l3 

Do 

51 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

38 

1 

Do 

52 

5 

hf-ch 

pek  fans 

3.50 

32 

15 

Do 

53 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

135 

28 

16 

Wishford 

54 

24 

do 

bro  pMi 

3440 

60 

17 

Do 

55 

19 

ch 

pelioe 

1900 

43 

18 

Do 

56 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

392 

39 

19 

Do 

57 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

80 

28 

20 

Surrey 

58 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

660 

53  bid 

21 

Do 

59 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

1870 

43 

22 

Do 

60 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

38 

23 

Do 

61 

4 

Ll'-ch 

sou 

100 

31 

24 

Keenawatte  62 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

50 

25 

Do 

63 

7 

do 

pekoe 

383 

41  bid 

26 

Do 

64 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

896 

37  bid 

27 

Stinsford 

65 

3 

do 

bro  pek  No  2 

150 

51 

28 

Do 

66 

3 

ch 

pekoe  No  2 

300 

: 0 

29 

Do 

67 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

201 

26 

30 

Do 

68 

4 

do 

pek  dust 

535 

27 

31 

M K A 

69 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1150 

43 

36 

T,  in  estate 

mark 

74 

11 

do 

unas 

550 

37 

37 

Do 

75 

2 

do 

mixed 

116 

23 

38 

Do 

76 

3 

do 

dust 

228 

28 

39 

MAH 

77 

9 

ch 

congou 

810 

31 

40 

Do 

78 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

300 

24 

41 

Do 

79 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

26 

42 

Marymount  80 

5 

hf-ch 

uras 

250 

37 

43 

D K 

81 

2 

ch 

pekoe 

196 

31 

44 

Do 

82 

3 

do 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

489 

29 

45 

Modera 

83 

18 

do 

or  pek 

900 

54  bid 

46 

Pangwille 

84 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

54  bid 

47 

Do 

85 

11 

do 

pekoe 

550 

39 

48 

RSL 

86 

5 

box 

bro  pek 

95 

50 

49 

Do 

87 

2 

ch 

1 

box 

pekos 

239 

38 

50 

Do 

88 

5 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

250 

29 

51 

P H 

89 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

39 

33 

53 

Do 

90 

4 

ch 

sou 

354 

27 

53 

S L 

91 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

61 

21 

54 

Depedeue 

92 

12 

do 

l)ro  pek 

600 

66 

55 

Do 

93 

27 

do 

pekoe 

13-50 

42 

56 

Do 

94 

39 

do 

pek  sou 

1950 

37 

57 

H D 

95 

75 

do 

bru  tea 

3750 

35 

58 

Do 

96 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

200 

29 

59 

Do 

97 

4 

do 

dust 

400 

28 

60 

Elchico 

98 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

1550 

.56 

61 

Do 

99 

20 

do 

pekoe 

900 

43 

62 

Do 

100 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

945 

?9 

63 

Do 

1 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

28 

64 

Raxawa 

2 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

66 

65 

Do 

3 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

44 

66 

Do 

4 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

41 

67 

Do 

5 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

31 

68 

Do 

6 

1 

do 

hrotea 

120 

36 

69 

Do 

7 

3 

do 

pek  dust 

420 

29 

70 

Do 

8 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

27 

71 

Yelelende 

9 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

630 

58 

72 

Do 

10 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1020 

44 

73 

Do 

11 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

510 

38 

74 

Cri.rio 

12 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

61 

75 

Do 

13 

16 

do 

pekoe 

l.'^20 

43 

76 

Do 

14 

22 

do 

pek  tou 

1980 

39 

77 

Do 

15 

5 

do 

sou 

425 

37 

78 

CT  M 

16 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

630 

29 

79 

Do 

17 

3 

h f-ch 

dust 

210 

23 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  21st  Jan,,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Ten  (182,736  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under  : — 


Lot 

Mark  Box 

Pbgs.  Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Woodcote 

572 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

85 

31 

2 

C H 

574 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

191 

29 

3 

G M,  in  estate 

mark 

576 

22 

hf-ch 

eou 

IKW 

35 

4 

W F,  in  estate 

mark 

578 

20 

ch 

fan 

1800 

31 

5 

Duckwari 

.580 

16 

do 

bro  tea 

IHdO 

35 

6 

682 

3 

do 

fans 

364 

32 

7 

Citrus 

581 

9 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

540 

69 

8 

586 

32 

do 

pekoe 

1731 

41 

9 

588 

13 

do 

pek  eou 

633 

38 

10 

Glenorchy 

590 

4 

do 

fftne 

257 

31 

11 

692 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

1035 

80 

12 

594 

20 

do 

pekoe 

900 

67 

13 

696 

1 

do 

duet 

75 

28 

14 

Bowlana 

698 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

700 

66 

15 

600 

7 

do 

pekoe 

f6.'> 

43 

16 

2 

11 

do 

pe*i  sou 

990 

40 

17 

4 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

255 

29 

18 

Rickerton 

6 

12 

hf-cb 

d\ist 

9u0 

29 

19 

Sembawatte 

8 

57 

hf-ch 

bi  n pek 

313.5 

51 

20 

10 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

41 

21 

Sembawalte 

12 

9 

ch 

pek  sou 

810 

38 

22 

14 

44 

hf-ch 

br.)  pek 

24-20 

52 

23 

16 

32 

do 

pekoe 

16u0 

41 

24 

18 

8 

do 

p-  k 8- u 

416 

28 

25 

20 

37 

do 

pek  f«D5 

2035 

32 

Huolul  pkgs.) 

26 

M 

22 

1 

ch 

uims 

70 

3:l 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIS'! 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description. 

Weiglit 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No, 

Ko. 

lb. 

c. 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

27 

D C 

24 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

47 

117 

Kirrimettia204 

9 

ch 

bro  mix 

936 

33 

23 

26 

10 

do 

pekoe 

500 

39 

118 

Do 

206 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

728 

38 

29 

28 

22 

do 

pek  BOU 

1100 

37 

119 

Do 

208 

1 

do 

dust 

127 

30 

30 

30 

1 

do 

dost 

60 

27 

122 

Yataderia 

214 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1760 

57 

31 

,, 

32 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

50 

24 

123 

Do 

216 

40 

do 

pekoe 

4000 

42 

3'2 

34 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

30 

124 

Do 

218 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

2340 

38 

ZS 

W 

36 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

58 

125 

Do 

220 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

270 

33 

■S  i 

>» 

38 

i8 

do 

pekoe 

9.'0 

44 

126 

Do 

2^2 

12 

do 

bro  tea 

720 

69 

30 

40 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

6-5 

27 

127 

Do 

224 

6 

do 

pekoe 

.558 

43 

36 

O,  ia  estate 

128 

Do 

226 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2200 

68 

mark 

42 

8 ur-ch 

bro  pek 

310 

34 

129 

Do 

228 

45 

do 

pekoe 

4500 

44 

3 7 

Alton 

4', 

14 

do 

bro  tea 

631 

39 

130 

Do 

230 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

2250 

39 

46 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

28 

131 

Do 

232 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

720 

34 

Ismalle 

48 

62 

do 

bro  pek 

3410 

65  bid 

132 

Do 

234 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

420 

31 

•40 

50 

29 

ch 

pekoe 

2173 

42 

133 

lugeriya 

236 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1815 

43 

41 

52 

1 

hf-ch 

p.’koe 

45 

41 

134 

Do 

238 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

45 

39 

42 

j, 

51 

31 

ch 

pek  sou 

1575 

39 

135 

B G,  in  estate 

43 

55 

7 

hC.ch 

d .St 

,525 

26 

m rk 

240 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

100 

36 

41 

S3 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

29 

136 

Do 

242 

4 

ch 

pek  sou 

312 

36 

45 

Polatagama 

60 

26 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1130 

51 

137 

Do 

244 

3 

ch 

46 

62 

.89 

do 

pekoe 

2145 

45 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

360 

30 

47 

64 

61 

do 

pek  sou 

3150 

39 

138 

Do 

246 

5 

do 

dust 

300 

27 

48 

Abamalla 

66 

8 

do 

b'o  mix 

481 

36 

139 

Debatgama  248 

2 

do 

fans 

220 

35 

49 

»» 

68 

2 

do 

dust 

170 

29 

140 

Do 

250 

1 

do 

congou 

90 

31 

50 

Monrovia 

70 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

340 

57 

141 

Do 

252 

1 

do 

dust 

1-20 

27 

61 

f) 

72 

13 

do 

pekoe 

650 

40 

142 

S P S M 

254 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

198 

49 

52 

a 

74 

12 

ch 

pek  sou 

1195 

38 

143 

Do 

256 

1 

do 

pekoe 

100 

34 

61 

1 1 

76 

4 

db 

unas 

400 

37 

144 

Do 

258 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

33 

54 

78 

2 

do 

congou 

1 0 

31 

145  Silvervalley  260 

7 hf-ch 

pekoe 

3.50 

40 

55 

80 

1 

do 

dust 

128 

28 

146 

Do 

262 

1 

ch 

56 

82 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

67 

32 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

124 

32 

57 

E k’ 

84 

1 

do 

pekoe 

50 

30 

147 

Do 

264 

5 

do 

dust 

378 

28 

58 

86 

1 

do 

pek «ou 

50 

30 

148  CasUereagh  266 

11 

do 

bro  or  pek 

550 

67 

59 

88 

1 

ch 

unas 

81 

28 

149 

Do 

268 

34 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

52 

60 

Palawatte 

90 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

201 

53 

150 

K C,  in  estate 

61 

92 

2 

do 

pekoe 

172 

41 

mark 

270 

11 

do 

pek  fan 

550 

37 

62 

94 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

38 

161 

Do 

272 

2 

do 

dust 

170 

28 

63 

96 

3 

do 

eou 

210 

34 

152 

Do 

274 

3 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

150 

31 

64 

93 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

34 

153  Queensland  276 

3 

ch 

pek  faua 

225 

32 

65 

Pasbige 

lOJ 

2 

do 

pek  fan 

224 

30 

151 

L W 

278 

16 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

960 

67 

66 

102 

5 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

250 

27 

155 

Do 

280 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1500 

45 

67 

California 

104 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

.50 

58 

156 

Do 

282 

4 

do 

pek  son 

400 

37 

68 

»> 

106 

4 

do 

pekoe 

160 

40 

157 

Do 

284 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

25 

69 

103 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

39 

168 

Craighead  286 

6 

ch 

sou 

510 

34 

70 

Meddetenne  110 

4 

do 

159 

B W 

2S8 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1260 

59 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

450 

55 

160 

B N 

290 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

225 

53 

71 

112 

5 

ch 

pekoe 

500 

45 

161 

E 

292 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

52 

72 

»» 

114 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

39 

162 

AO 

294 

IQ 

do 

bro  pek 

100  J 

54 

73 

116 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

29 

163 

Kirimettia 

71 

Frofioft 

118 

18  ht-ch 

sou 

900 

47 

L M 

296 

16  hf-ch  bro  pek 

800 

55 

75 

4l 

120 

13 

do 

bro  tea 

760 

42 

164 

Do 

298 

49 

do 

pekoe 

2450 

41 

76 

f J 

122 

8 

do 

bro  pek  dust 

640 

32 

165 

Do 

300 

1 

do 

do  No.  2 

57 

40 

77 

1} 

124 

5 

do 

dust 

400 

23 

166 

Do 

302 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

37 

78 

Dkuwalla 

126 

25 

ch 

bro  pek 

262.5 

61 

167 

Do 

304 

6 

do 

pek  fans 

420 

33 

79 

123 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

44 

168 

SC 

306 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

720 

54 

80 

•f 

130 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

40 

169 

C 

308 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

43 

81 

>1 

132 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

33 

170 

Q 

310 

46 

do 

pekoe 

4600 

42  bii 

£2 

134 

3 

do 

dust 

225 

29 

171 

M A 

312 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

815 

36 

83 

C R*b 

136 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

230 

59 

175 

H 

320 

33 

ch 

bio  pek 

3300 

54 

€4 

138 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

129 

29 

176 

M N 

322 

20 

do 

pekoe 

^00 

42  bid 

85 

Pausaltenne 

140 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1890 

60 

177 

T 

324 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

2970 

45  bid 

86 

1 

142 

1 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

45 

178  Shrubs  Hill  326 

42 

do 

bro  pek 

2520 

56 

87 

ti 

144 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1425 

40 

179 

Do 

328 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

43 

88 

,, 

146 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

35 

180 

Do 

330 

24 

do 

pek sou 

2610 

40 

89 

») 

148 

2 

do 

dust 

225 

29 

181 

Do 

3.32 

1 

do 

sou 

95 

34 

SO 

Farnham 

150 

19  hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

990 

61 

182 

Do 

334 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

3Q 

SI 

152 

22 

do 

pekoe 

950 

46 

183 

EDKE. 

ia 

92 

i» 

154 

56 

do 

pk  sou 

2520 

40 

estate  mark  336 

3 box 

red  leaf 

85 

25 

29 

S3 

41 

156 

11 

do 

unas 

495 

39 

181  Angroowella338 

2 hf-oh 

dust 

1'60 

94 

158 

5 

do 

fanf 

300 

31 

185 

Ancoombra  340 

9 

do 

dust 

724 

30 

30 

27 
56 
45 
33 
25 

28 
29 

63 
50 
29 
56 

64 

So 

160 

2 

do 

dust 

130 

27 

186 

Palamcotta  342 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

255 

96 

»> 

163 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

150 

29 

187 

Do 

344 

2 

eh 

red  leaf 

200 

97 

„ 

164 

1 

do 

mixed 

45 

23 

188 

M 

346 

18  hf-eh 

bro  pek 

1170 

98 

Maria  watt« 

166 

42 

ch 

or  pek 

3990 

56 

189 

M 

348 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

700 

99 

Do 

168 

80 

do 

pekoe 

7209 

43  bid 

190 

M 

350 

1 

do 

cengou 

108 

100 

Do 

170 

52 

do 

pek  sou 

4264 

40 

191 

PAWT 

352 

1 h£-ch 

led  leaf 

50 

101 

Do 

172 

20  hf-ch 

pek  sou 

860 

38 

192 

Do 

354 

2 

oh 

dust 

200 

102 

Do 

174 

5 

do 

dust 

700 

29 

193 

AVavedon 

356 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

103 

Alton 

176 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

67 

194 

Portmore 

358 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2530 

104 

Do 

178 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

53 

195 

Do 

360 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

105 

Do 

180 

10 

do 

fans 

1000 

41 

196 

P 

362 

1 

do 

fans 

60 

106 

Do 

182 

8 hf-ch 

dust 

600 

27 

197  Mousakellie  364 

26  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1430 

107 

Do 

1S4 

4 

do 

bro  tea  No. 

A 180 

29 

198 

Do 

366 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

720 

108 

Do 

188 

3 

do 

do  No,  U 198 

32 

199 

Do 

368 

45 

ch 

pekoe 

4500 

43 

35 

109 

Astreriya 

188 

2 

ch 

bro  tea 

200 

30 

200 

Do 

370 

3 hf-ch 

congou 

165 

no 

U,  in  catate 

bro  tea 

201 

Do 

372 

1 

ch 

dust 

105 

27 

52 

41 

mark 

190 

li 

do 

1612 

29 

202 

M P 

374 

5 h£-eh 

bro  pek 

235 

lU 

Dromoland 

192 

2 hf-oh 

red  leaf 

63 

26 

203 

Do 

376 

4 

lo 

pekoe 

171 

112 

Hope 

194 

1 

ch 

dust 

126 

24 

204 

Do 

378  10  do 

pek  sou 

400 

39 

32 

113 

Do 

196 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

22U 

39 

205 

Do 

380 

1 do 

bro  mix 

43 

114 

Ineuriigalla  198 

8 

do 

80U 

720 

31 

206 

West 

116 

Do 

200 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

84.5 

32 

Hsputale 

382 

8 ch 

sou 

398 

36 

116 

Koladeriia 

202 

f, 

ch 

bro  tea 

GiO 

31 

207 

Do 

3S4 

7 do 

unas 

350 

39 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No 

lb. 

C, 

208 

Avisawella  386 

14 

box 

bro  or  pek 

280 

70 

209 

Do 

388 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1600 

.54 

210 

Do 

390 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

42 

211 

Do 

392 

40 

do 

pek  sou 

3f00 

40 

212 

Do 

391 

.5 

do 

imas 

525 

41 

21.3 

Do 

396 

3 

do 

dust 

4.50 

30 

211 

Do 

398 

3 

do 

sou 

315 

36 

J216 

Theberton  400 

3 

do 

pek  dufct 

300 

28 

216 

Do 

402 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

300 

29 

217 

Do 

404 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

29 

218 

Bandara- 

ptUa 

406 

21 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1050 

57 

219 

Do 

408 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1550 

45 

220 

Do 

410 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

1215 

39 

221 

W G 

412 

1 

do 

pek  faus 

62 

36 

222 

Do 

414 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

75 

27 

223 

A D 

416 

17 

do 

bio  pek  sou 

671 

28 

Messrs,  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  28th  Jan. 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (93,599  lb.),  which  sold 
asunder  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

1 

Sapu 

418 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

170 

29 

2 

Dodauduwa  420 

2 

hf-ch 

unas 

84 

35 

Weddigode 

422 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

63 

4 

Do 

424 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

39 

S 

Do 

426 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

38 

6 

Do 

428 

1 

do 

fans 

50 

35 

7 

Glasgow 

430 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

32 

8 

Do 

432 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

lOO 

32 

9 

Drayton 

434 

3 

hf-ch 

uuas 

150 

41 

10 

Do 

436 

1 

do 

do 

50 

39 

11 

Do 

438 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

140 

26 

12  WallahaLdua  440 

14 

hf-oh 

bro  pek 

840 

62 

13 

Do 

412 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1320 

46 

14 

Do 

444 

28 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

43 

15 

SB  A 

446 

1 

do 

pekoe 

60 

45 

16 

Do 

418 

25 

do 

sou  No.  1 

1250 

38 

17 

L G E 

450 

19 

do 

or  pek 

1045 

50 

■18 

Do 

452 

6 

ch 

pekoe  No.  1 

600 

43 

19 

Do 

454 

3 hf-uh 

dust 

255 

28 

.30 

Doonevale 

456 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

100 

51 

21 

Do 

4f8 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

380 

39 

22 

Do 

4t0 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

660 

30 

23 

Do 

462 

1 bf-ch 

dust 

68 

27 

24 

Warwick 

464 

2 

do 

congou 

SO 

39 

25 

Do 

466 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

30 

26 

N 

468 

1 

ch 

1 hf-cb 

bro  mix 

170 

28 

27 

Abbotsleigb  470 

1 

ch 

congou 

90 

35 

28 

Sogama 

472 

11  hf-oh 

pekoe 

581 

41 

29 

sss 

474 

6 

oh 

pek  sou 

645 

36 

30 

Do 

476 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

425 

24 

31 

Do 

478 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

117 

31 

32 

O 

480 

10 

do 

dust 

1120 

29 

33 

Do 

482 

6 

do 

bro  tea 

660 

27 

34 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

484 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

504 

28 

35 

Debatgama 

486 

7 

do 

bro  or  pek 

700 

54 

36 

Do 

488 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

2100 

54 

37 

Do 

490 

7 

do 

pekoe 

695 

42 

33 

Do 

492 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

42 

39 

Do 

494 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1920 

40 

40 

KV 

496 

2 

do 

congou 

180 

33 

41 

Do 

498 

1 

do 

fans) 

100 

32 

42 

Yataderia 

500 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

240 

63 

.4:1 

Do 

502 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2200 

44 

44 

Do 

504 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

2250 

41 

4S 

Do 

606 

7 

do 

or  pek 

651 

47 

46 

Do 

608 

14 

do 

sou 

1400 

37 

47 

Do 

610 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

030 

35 

.48 

Galkadua 

512 

12  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

54 

49 

Do 

514 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

39 

50 

Do 

516 

28 

do 

pek  aou 

1400 

38 

51 

L H 

518 

8 

ch 

bro''pek  Bou 

800 

29 

52 

Thornfield 

520 

20  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

66 

53 

Do 

522 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1500 

60 

54 

Do 

524 

8 

do 

pek  aou 

784 

42 

55 

Do 

526 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  dust 

80 

31 

56 

Midlothian 

528 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

1950 

70 

57 

Do 

630 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

66 

60 

P D M,  in  estate 

mark 

536 

2 

do 

congou 

180 

41 

€1 

Do 

6.38 

2 hC-  h 

dust 

160 

30 

62 

LB  K 

540 

6 

ch 

red  leaf 

600 

3j 

63 

B 

.542 

21  ht-ch 

1050 

32 

Lot  Mark 

15  DX 

PkgB. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

64 

Qouaadika 

544 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

140 

31 

65 

Mukeloya 

546 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

480 

65 

66 

Do 

548 

IS 

do 

pekoe 

990 

50 

07 

Do 

550 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

660 

43 

68 

Do 

552 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

30 

69 

Polatagama  554 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

1-320 

62 

70 

Do 

556 

45 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

48 

71 

Do 

658 

52 

do 

pek  sou 

2600 

42 

72 

G 

560 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

420 

55 

73 

G 

562 

19 

do 

pekoe 

950 

43 

74 

G 

564 

42 

do 

pek  sou 

2100 

39 

75 

A 

566 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

300 

49 

76 

A 

568 

2 

do 

37 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

250 

77 

B A 

570 

3 

ch 

39 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

853 

78 

Naliaveena 

,572 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

61 

79 

Do 

574 

9 

do 

pekoe 

405 

46 

80 

Do 

576 

14 

do 

pek sou 

630 

44 

81 

N A 

578 

15 

do 

pekoe 

675 

42 

82 

Do 

.580 

2 

do 

dust 

162 

31 

83 

Palamcotta 

682 

47 

do 

42 

1 

box 

pekoe 

2364 

24 

ch 

t 

t. 

84 

Ancoombra 

584 

1 

hf-ch 

}■  bro  pek 

2757 

61 

1 

box 

) 

85 

Do 

586 

13 

ch 

41 

21 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

2 65 

86  Aagroowella 

583 

15 

do 

1 

box 

bro  pek 

818 

66 

87 

Do 

510 

3 

hf-ch 

49 

1 

box 

pekoe 

1832 

88 

D 

592 

2 

hf-efa 

46 

1 

box 

bro  pek 

141 

89 

D 

594 

6 

bf-ch 

40 

1 

bos 

pekoe 

350 

90 

D 

596 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

131 

29 

91 

D 

598 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

150 

2S 

93 

F FB 

2 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

53 

94 

Do 

4 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

41 

95 

Do 

6 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

39 

96 

Kiseland 

8 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

62 

97 

Do 

10 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

39 

98 

Do 

12 

2 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

180 

32 

99 

Do 

14 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

32 

100 

Do 

16 

1 

do 

unas 

90 

3t 

101 

Do 

18 

3 

box 

or  pek 

36 

10 

102 

Daphne 

20 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

860 

54 

103 

Do 

22 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1180 

40 

104 

Do 

24 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

39 

105 

C P H 

26 

6 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

50 

106 

Do 

28 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

39 

107 

Do 

30 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

31 

108 

L 

32 

13 

do 

bro  tea 

650 

38 

109 

Palmerston 

i 34 

7 

do 

dust 

490 

31 

110 

Cocogalla 

36 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1530 

66 

111 

Do 

38 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

61 

112 

Do 

40 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

41 

113 

Do 

42 

1 

do 

fans 

100 

34 

114 

St.  Heliers 

44 

20 

hf-ch 

bro  pek  fans 

1700 

34 

115 

Clyde 

46 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

636 

53 

116 

Do 

48 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

48 

117 

Do 

50 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

380 

40 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  th0 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  28th  Jan., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (71,125  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under: — 


Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Desoription 

Weight. 

17o 

No 

lb. 

1 

Soudura 

64 

4 

Ch 

red  leaf 

348 

29 

2 

Do 

66 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

31 

3 

S,  in  estate 

mark 

66 

7 

do 

red  leaf 

612 

31 

4 

Do 

67 

2 

do 

congou 

156 

33 

5 

Do 

68 

2 

do 

dust 

200 

31 

6 

A R 

69 

11  hf-ch 

dust 

880 

31 

7 

Do 

70 

4 

oh 

bro  mix 

420 

29 

8 

E 

71 

32  hf-ch 

pekoe 

1597 

43 

9 

Wishford 

72 

2 

ch 

unas 

207 

38 

10 

G K 

73 

3 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

213 

30 

11 

I> 

74 

2 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

26 

12 

1 > 

75 

14 

do 

unas 

700 

39 

13 

Kuruwitty 

76 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

6S 

14 

Do 

77 

5 

do 

pekoe 

210 

46 

15 

Do 

78 

12 

do 

pekBou 

576 

39 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Iiot  Mark 

Box 

No, 

No. 

16 

Do 

79 

17 

Do 

80 

18 

Do 

81 

19 

Do 

82 

20 

Wewesse 

83 

21 

Do 

84 

22 

Do 

85 

23 

Do 

86 

24 

Do 

87 

30 

South  Wana 

Rajah 

93 

1 

Do 

94 

2 

Do 

95 

33 

Hattanwella98 

S4  Do  97 

35  Barnagalla  98 

36  Orion  99 

37  Xiskilleen  100 

38  Do  1 

39  Do  2 

40  K S P C,  in 
estate  mark  3 

41  Do  4 

42  Do  5 

43  Do  6 

44  Do  7 

45  K R 8 

46  Do  9 

47  Do  10 

48  Do  11 

49  MataraOyal2 

60  Do  13 

Si  Do  14 

62  Woodthorpe  15 

53  Do  16 

54  Do  17 

55  GrOwera- 

kaude  18 

56  Do  19 

57  Do  20 

B8  Gr  W A 21 

59  Morning- 

side  22 

60  Do  23 

SI  Do  24 

62  Do  25 

63  Do  26 

64  M 27 

65  M 28 

66  I N G 29 

67  Do  30 

68  Do  31 

69  Do  32 

70  Do  33 

71  D G 34 

72  Do  35 

73  Do  36 

74  Do  37 

75  C T M 38 

76  W E W S 39 

77  Do  40 

V8  Do  41 

79  Do  42 

80  Staines  43 

81  Do  44 

82  Do  45 

83  D 46 

84  Gai'tmore  47 

85  C A 48 

86  P 49 

87  H i 0 


OYt  ±j\j 

So  Do  53 

91  A A 54 

92  Do  55 

93  S S 56 

84  W V,  in  estate 

mark  57 

95  D E D 58 

06  Do  69 

97  Do  eo 

98  Puiiskande  61 


09 

Do 

62 

190 

Do 

63 

1 

Do 

164 

2 

Do 

165 

3 

Do 

166 

4 

Do 

167 

6 

A 

168 

6 

Naseby 

7 Do 


Pkgs.  DeBcription, 

2 do  sou 

3 do  bro  tea 

1 do  congovt 

1 do  dust 

33  do  bro  pek 

45  do  pekoe 

28  do  pek  sou 

7 do  sou 

3 do  dust 

12  ch  bro  pek 

30  do  pskoe 

12  do  pek  sou 

21  kf-ch  pekoe 

1 do  pek  sou 

1 ch  pekoe 

1 hf-eh  pekoe 

7 ch  bro  pek 

22  do  pekoe 


2 

do 

bro  tea 

9 

do 

bro  pet 

8 

do 

pekoe 

5 

do 

pek; sou 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

1 ] 

tif-ch 

do 

10 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

3 

do 

dust 

10 

do 

bvo  pek 

39 

do 

pekoe 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

7 

do 

pekoe 

8 

do 

unas 

36 

do 

bro  pek 

29 

do 

pekoe 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

20 

do 

dust 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

25 

do 

pekoe 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

1 

do 

dust 

3 

box 

pekoe 

13 

do 

pekoe 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

10 

do 

pekoe 

16 

do 

pek  son 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

2 

do 

dust 

6 hf-ch  bro  pek  fans 


9 

do 

fans 

5 

do 

dust 

7 

do 

b.'O  mix 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

6 hf-ch 

pekoe 

7 

ch 

pek  sou 

12  hf-ch 

bro  tea 

2 

ch 

du=t 

38  hf-eh 

bro  pek 

39 

do 

pekoe 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

5 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

1 

do 

dust 

1 

one  box  flowery  ] 

2 

ch 

pek  sou 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

1 

do 

sou 

4 hf  ch 

fans 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

5 

do 

fans 

3 

do 

unas 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

28 

do 

pekoe 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

B 

do 

pekoe 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

7 

do 

sou 

3 

do 

UDIIS 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

4 

do 

dust 

1 

do 

pekoe 

10  !»f-ch 

bro  pek 

a 

do 

pek'  0 

Weight 


lb. 

c. 

92 

38 

162 

37 

45 

34 

79 

30 

1650 

60 

2250 

45 

1400 

39 

350 

38 

225 

30 

1200 

76  bid 

3000 

.54  bid 

1200 

44  bid 

1050 

42 

50 

33 

95 

42 

50 

46 

700 

56 

2090 

43 

1.50 

34  bid 

900 

62 

760 

48 

450 

42 

360 

34 

60 

33 

1070 

41 

83 

28 

84 

27 

496 

27 

1000 

54  bid 

3120 

42 

1690 

.39 

55 

49 

3R5 

42 

440 

42 

1620 

54 

1550 

41 

1350 

.39  ibd 

1400 

29 

350 

56 

1350 

44 

400 

37 

50 

29 

60 

28 

60 

40  bid 

130 

40  bid 

600 

63 

9C0 

46 

144  0 

42 

600 

39 

210 

28 

330 

35  bid 

49.5 

34 

300 

28 

350 

34 

100 

56 

336 

42 

718 

39 

.597 

33 

289 

28 

2260 

53  bid 

1950 

4.3 

1350 

40  . 

998 

45 

3-26 

31 

100 

36  bid 

123 

27 

20 

38 

200 

31 

104 

27  bid 

94 

30 

672 

30 

97 

26 

725 

28  bid 

300 

40 

2100 

51  bid 

2800 

42  bid 

1980 

39 

81  0 

47 

840 

39 

212 

36 

651 

31 

300 

34 

396 

.30 

456 

29 

lui) 

.36 

520 

76 

275 

64 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


{From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  January  9tb,  1890. 

Mark  a and  prices  of  OEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  9th  Jan.: — 

Ex  “Valetta” — Meddecombra,  2c  115s  6d;  lOo  112a 
5c  lb  107s  6d;  It  102s;  2c  135s;  Ic  lb  99a  6d;  2 bags 
100s  6d. 

Ex“Rcwa” — Meddecombra,  Ic  It  115s  6d;  9c  llOsOd' 
•5c  lb  I07s  6d;  It  102s;  Ic  lb  135s  6d;  2b  99s  6d;  1 
bag  98e. 

£x  “Valetttt’’ — Norwood,  It  Ills;  5c  Ills;  2c  110s 
6d;  6c  107s;  Ic  99s;  6d;  Ic  It  135s;  Ic  96s  6d;  3 bags 
95s  6d. 

Ex  “Persia”— WT,  lb  93s. 

Ex  “Gcorkha” — Coslanda,  Ic  108s;  Ic  lb  107s  6d;  7c; 
®1  102s  6d;  lb  97s;  lb  115s;  Ic  lb  98s;  2 bags 
lOls  6d. 

Ex  “Rewa” — Earenswccd,  3u  lb  Ills  6d;  3c  It  07s 
It  100-;  It  132s. 

Ex  “Goorkha” — Palli,  Ic  102s. 

Ex  “Giaucus” — Dunsinane.lt  114s;  3c  112s;  2c  106s 
6d;  lb  101s  6d;  Ic  136s;  lb  ICOs;  Ic  99s  6d;  1 bag  107s. 

Ex  ‘-Traveller” — Belgravia,  2c  Ills;  3c  lb  108s;  lb  lOls; 
lb  It  131s.  Mount  Vernon,  lb  98s  6d;  lb  llO.s;  7c  110s; 
5c  lb  106s  6d;  2c  102s  6d;  Ic  lb  136s;  lb  97s;  2 bags 
108s  6d. 

Ex  “Persia” — ITdahena,  Ic  104s;  2c  lb  103s;  lb  99s;  lb 
120s;  lb  94s  6d. 

“Glaucus” — Lunnga'la,  4c  It  107;  2c  lb  102s  6d;  2b 
99s;  It  lb  2 bags  98s  Cd. 

Ex  “Traveller” — Wiharagalla,  5c  lb  103s  6d;  3c 
107s  6d. 

Ex  “Glaucus”— Wibaragalia,  Ic  110s;  6c  107s;  6c  103s 
Ic  lb  131s  6d;  2c  It  97s  6d;  1 bag  94s;  1 95s. 

Bx“Oopeck” — PDM,  lb  113s; 3c It  98s  6d;  Ic  101s  6d 
11>  99s;  Itl363;lt97s. 

Ex  “Persia” — Niabedda,  It  102.s  6d;  Ic  101s.  Go- 
weiakellie,  2c  102s;  lb  99s  6J;  It  96s  6d;  It  95s  6d;  lb 
100=;  1 bag  103s.  (WHG),  It  99s;  Ic  It  97s;  lb  91s;  lb 
101s6a. 

Ex  “Rewa” — Blackwood,  3c  It  101s;  Ic  lb  102s  6d;  It 
135s;  1 bag  107s;  5 96s. 

Ex  “Ooopaek” — Meeriabedde,  2c  113s;  3e  108s;  Ic 
103s;  It  136s.  Hanipba,  Ic  lb  112s;  2c  107s  6d;  It  102s; 
It  136s;  2 bags  95s  6d. 

Ex  “Orion"’ — Kelburne,  8c  lG3s;  It  lb  98s  6d;  2o  lb 
96s  6d;  2 bags  102s. 


CEYLON  CACAO  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(Fiom  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Jan,  9th,  1891. 

Ex  “Persia” — Gangoaroowa,  27  bags  115s. 

Ex  “Oroya” — Delgolla,  39  bags  100s;  6 60s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON... 


{From  Our  Commercial  Coirespondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Jan.  9th,  1891. 
Ex  “Carrnarthenehire”— (4)VB,  2 cases  Is  4d. 

Ex  “Glaucus” — Wariagalla,  2 cases  la  lid;  3 Is  6d; 
5 la  3d;  1 Is  6d.  (A&O),  1 case  2s  Id;  3 2s. 

Ex  ‘'Clan  Mscdonald”- (AckCo.),  2 casts  2s.  (JJA& 
Co.),  4 cases  2i-;  2 Is;  1 Is  6d. 


CBVI.ON  observer  ” I-RBSS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


No.  5. 


Colombo,  February  16,  1891. 


Price  : — 12^  cents  each; 3 copies 
30  ceutsi  6 copies  § rupee . 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  today,  28th  Jan.,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (15,792  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under; — 


Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box  Pkgs. 
No. 

Description 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

1 

L 

35 

1 

ch 

dust 

176 

24 

2 

L 

36 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

88 

29 

3 

L 

37 

11 

do 

fans 

1650 

33 

4 

L 

39 

22 

do 

CODgOU 

2090 

40 

5 

Gonavy 

41 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

63 

6 

Do 

43 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

53 

7 

Do 

45 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

48 

8 

Do 

47 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

75 

38 

9 

Acra  Ouvah  48 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

57  bid 

lo 

Do 

50 

22 

do 

pekoe 

990 

47 

U 

Do 

52 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

40 

12 

H J K 

54 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

51 

28 

13 

Poogada 

55 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

30 

14 

Glencorse 

57 

1 

ch 

unas 

102 

34 

l5 

Abbotsford 

58 

6 

do 

pk  dust 

660 

32 

16 

P 

59 

21 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1005 

43 

17 

P 

61 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

1650 

38 

18 

P A 

63 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

328 

53 

19 

Do 

65 

16 

ch 

pekoe 

1.597 

39 

20 

D E 

67 

6 

ch 

bro  mix 

528 

34 

21 

Do 

68 

10 

do 

fans 

800 

38 

22 

Maddagedsra  69 

23 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1150 

54 

23 

Do 

71 

29 

do 

pekoe 

1508 

45 

24 

Do 

73 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

41 

25 

Do 

75 

1 

do 

sou 

51 

35 

26 

Do 

76 

3 

do 

dust 

198 

30 

27 

Do 

77 

1 

do 

reii  leaf 

45 

28 

28 

Ythanside 

78 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

160 

29 

29 

Cruden 

79 

29 

hf-ch 

sou 

1450 

35 

30 

Albion 

81 

33 

ch 

bro  pek 

3630 

70 

31 

Do 

83 

35 

do 

pekoe 

3500 

54 

32 

Do 

85 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

2185 

43  bid 

33 

Fernlands 

87 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2530 

63 

34 

Do 

89 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

49 

35 

Do 

101 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

45 

36 

Do 

103 

4 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

280 

34 

Messrs  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  28th  Jan., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (68,731  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description, 

Weight 

No 

Ne. 

lb. 

0. 

1 

DCS 

50 

4 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

200 

35 

2 

Do 

51 

13 

do 

unas 

520 

33 

3 

Do 

53 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

55 

24 

' 9 

Belugas 

64 

41 

do 

bro  pek 

2255 

56 

bid 

10 

Do 

66 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

1870 

48 

11 

Do 

68 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

38 

bid 

12 

Do 

70 

1 

do 

dust 

78 

27 

13 

Do 

39 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

47 

29 

14 

Nahalma 

71 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

57 

15 

Do 

73 

29 

ch 

pekoe 

2900 

74 

16 

Do 

75 

2 

hf-ch 

congou 

120 

33 

17 

Do 

76 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

28 

18 

AGO 

77 

5 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

470 

50 

19 

Do 

78 

3 

do 

sou 

300 

32 

20 

Do 

79 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

270 

25 

21 

Do 

80 

36 

hf-ch 

dust 

2520 

29 

22 

Hakurugalla  82 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

55 

23 

Do 

86 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

40 

bid 

24 

Do 

84 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

36 

25 

Do 

88 

1 

do 

CODgOU 

93 

29 

26 

Do 

89 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

30 

27 

Do 

90 

2 

do 

dust 

320 

28 

28 

Brne 

30 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

3000 

52 

29 

Do 

93 

12 

do 

pekoe 

12C0 

41 

30 

Do 

95 

19 

do 

pek  SOU 

1900 

37 

31 

Do 

97 

3 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

ISO 

27 

32 

Do 

98 

4 

do 

dust 

240 

28 

33 

P B 

99 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

90 

20 

34 

Do 

100 

7 

hf-ch 

dust 

1050 

23 

bid 

35 

Dimlow 

1 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

60 

£6 

Do 

3 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

40 

bid 

37 

Do 

5 

2 

lif-ch 

sou 

150 

36 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 


No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

41 

Woodend 

12 

26 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2730 

54 

42 

Do 

14 

29 

do 

pekoe 

290u 

41  bid 

43 

G H A 

16 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

860 

59 

44 

Do 

18 

16 

do 

pekoe 

720 

89  bid 

45 

Harrow 

20 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

660 

60 

46 

Do 

21 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

45 

47 

Do 

22 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

41 

48 

Do 

23 

1 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

70 

29 

49 

Star.  Mark 

40 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1430 

35  bid 

50 

Do 

42 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1760 

w'thd’n 

51 

Do 

44 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

460 

28 

44 

) hf-ch 

52 

OL  D 

45 

44 

> do 

pekoe 

5940 

42 

44 

) do 

53 

E 

46 

13 

ch 

pek  son 

1300 

39  bid 

54 

N 

47 

11 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

550 

64  bid 

55 

P 

48 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

63  bid 

56 

P 

49 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1043 

47  bid 

60 

G 

81 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

37 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today  4th  Feb.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (23,317  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description, 

Weig 

ht. 

No.  No. 

1 Agar’s  Land-  54 

49 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

lb. 

2450 

c. 

65  bid 

2 

Do 

56 

37 

do 

pekoe 

1850 

56 

3 

Do 

58 

40 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

47  bid 

4 

Do 

60 

7 

do 

sou 

315 

43 

5 

Do 

62 

56 

do 

sou  No.  2 

1520 

39  bid 

6 

Agra  Oya 

64 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

68  bid 

7 

Do 

66 

4 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

4C0 

53 

8 

Do 

67 

IS 

do 

pekoe  No.  2 

1800 

46 

9 

Nahalma 

69 

23 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1265 

61  bid 

10 

Do 

71 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

2200 

48 

11 

Do 

73 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

38  bid 

12 

Woodend 

74 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

1155 

54  bid 

13 

Do 

76 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1890 

46 

14 

Do 

78 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

41 

15 

Do 

79 

1 

do 

dust 

135 

31 

16 

PGA 

80 

5 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

460 

37 

17 

Do 

81 

4 

do 

congou 

420 

34 

18 

Do 

82 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

28 

19 

Aldie 

83 

12 

do 

bro  or  pek 

6G0 

70  bid 

20 

Do 

85 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

9C0 

56 

21 

Do 

87 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

47 

22 

Do 

88 

3 bf-eh 

dust 

225 

35 

23 

A 

89 

3 

ch 

pek  sou 

320 

3S 

24 

A 

90 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

29 

25 

M D 

91 

do 

bro  tea 

604 

37 

26 

A 

92 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

200 

39 

27 

H H 

93 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1090 

57 

28 

AW  D 

95 

5 do 
1 hf-ch 

or  pek  sou 

5S0 

40 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  Sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-toom  today;  4th  Feb.,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (43,290  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under ; — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Deecriptioa. 

Weight. 

No 

1 

Devonford 

No 

104 

5 

ch 

peksou 

lb. 

475 

c. 

49 

2 

Do 

106 

2 

do 

congou 

210 

41 

3 

Do 

107 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

75 

31 

6 

Brownlow 

110 

16 

ch 

bro pek 

1680 

68 

7 

Do 

112 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

69 

8 

Do 

114 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

50 

9 

Do 

116 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

31 

10 

B T 

117 

17 

ch 

bro  mix 

1530 

40 

H 

Abbotsford 

119 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2730 

73 

12 

Do 

121 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

67 

13 

Do 

123 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

61 

14 

Dunbar 

125 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2200 

63 

15 

Do 

127 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

54 

16 

Do 

129 

7 

do 

sou 

630 

46 

17 

Do 

131 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

29 

18 

N,  in  estate 
mark  132 

10 

do 

bro  tea 

1000 

35 

19 

Do 

134 

8 hf-ch 

unas 

480 

52 

20 

Deeside 

136 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

1380 

70 

21 

Do 

138 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

1980 

53 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs, 

Description. 

Weight. 

No 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

22 

Mocha 

140 

32  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1760 

76 

23 

Do 

142 

38 

ch 

pekoe 

3800 

64 

24 

Do 

144 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

63 

25 

Dorana- 

kaude 

146 

8 

do 

bro  mix 

800 

44 

26 

Do 

148 

2 

hf-ch 

uiias 

90 

44 

27 

Do 

149 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

160 

44 

28 

Do 

160 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

32 

29 

D E 

151 

5 

ch 

fans 

420 

44 

30 

■Wosthall 

152 

18 

do 

fans 

1690 

38 

SI 

Eltofts 

154 

58  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

3480 

78 

32 

Do 

1.S6 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

1980 

64 

33 

Do 

158 

40 

do 

pek  sou 

4000 

51 

Messrs.  Someeville  k Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  4th  Feb.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (31,891  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description, 

Weight 

No 

No. 

Ib. 

c, 

1 

Ukuwala 

71 

11  bf-ch 

pek  sou 

60 

47 

2 

E ATS,  Cross 

in  estate 

mark 

72 

5 ch 

bro  pek 

550 

80 

3 

Do 

73 

4 do 

pekoe 

380 

66 

4 

Do 

74 

6 do 

pek  sou 

570 

53 

5 

E LK 

75 

28  hf-cb 

pekoe 

1490 

52 

C Hattanwella  76 

18  do 

bro, or  pek 

900 

59 

7 

Do 

77 

2 do 

dust 

110 

30 

8 

Eoseueath 

78 

19  do 

bro  pek 

1330 

64 

9 

Do 

79 

12  ch 

pekoe 

1320 

54 

10 

Do 

80 

13  do 

pek  sou 

1430 

47 

11 

St  Andrews, 

TNG 

81 

16  hf-cb 

or  pek 

1056 

77 

12 

Do 

82 

50  box 

do 

1000 

73 

13 

Do 

83 

17  bf-ch 

bro  pek 

1105 

60 

14 

Do 

84 

51  do 

pekoe 

3264 

56 

15 

E K L 

85 

10  ch 

pekoe 

980 

52 

16 

A 

86 

3 do 

dust 

496 

31 

17 

Weligama 

87 

24  do 

pek  sou 

1920 

47 

18 

N 

88 

1 do 

red  leaf 

80 

33 

19 

8 R 

89 

8 do 

pekoe 

840 

47 

20 

Wewesse 

90 

12  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

65 

21 

Do 

91 

21  do 

pekoe 

1050 

53 

22 

Do 

92 

16  do 

pek  sou 

800 

47 

23 

Do 

93 

7 do 

sou 

350 

43 

24 

Do 

94 

2 do 

pek  fans 

120 

54 

25 

Do 

95 

2 do 

dust 

1.56 

31 

26 

Kayts 

96 

16  do 

pek  sou 

720 

37 

27 

J O H 

97 

1 eh 

pekoe 

100 

40 

28 

P 

98 

9 hf-cb 

unas 

468 

46 

29 

Kotte 

99 

28  do 

pek  sou 

1400 

48 

31 

L 

1 

5 hf-ch 

pek  faus 

225 

41 

32 

S 

2 

1 do 

dust 

74 

31 

33 

E P A 

3 

2 do 

or  pek 

110 

65 

34 

Do 

4 

4 ch 

bro  mix 

420 

36 

35 

Do 

5 

1 do 

dust 

140 

33 

36 

G W 

6 

4 hf-ch 

sou 

204 

37 

37 

G 

7 

8 do 

sou 

400 

37 

38 

Keenawatte  8 

2 ch 

1 hf-ch 

brobek 

250 

55 

39 

Do 

9 

6 do 

pekoe 

270 

46 

40 

Do 

10 

7 do 

pek  sou 

315 

45 

41 

DEW 

11 

8 do 

bro  pek 

400 

63 

42 

Do 

12 

11  do 

pekoe 

550 

49 

43 

Do 

13 

6 do 

pek  sou 

324 

46 

44 

K 

14 

1 do 

green  leaf 

56 

40 

45 

K S 

15 

1 do 

bro  pek 

70 

53 

46 

Do 

16 

5 do 

pekoe 

205 

53 

47 

Do 

17 

4 do 

pek  sou 

200 

45 

48 

Do 

18 

1 do 

bro  mix 

43 

33 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  4th  Feb., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (97,618  lb,),  which  sold 
as  under 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pbgs.  Description.  Weight 
No.  No.  lb.  0. 


1 

G H 0 

50 

4 box 

dust 

100 

34 

a 

Do 

62 

4 

do 

congou 

80 

41 

3 

L, In  estate 

sa 

57 

mark 

64 

1 hf-oh 

or  pek 

5 

Do 

56 

I 

do 

pek  sou 

34 

46 

6 

Do 

68 

1 

do 

dust 

45 

30 

4 

Kolaoja 

60  102 

do 

or  pek 

6568 

61 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Descriptiou 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

7 

V 

62 

4 

ch 

bro  mix 

360 

32 

(8 

V 

64 

1 

■ do 

sou 

90 

39 

9 

Pathiagala 

66 

5 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

250 

65 

10 

Do 

68 

8 

do 

pekoe 

400 

55 

11 

Do 

70 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

850 

50 

12 

Easdale 

72 

37 

ch 

bro  pek 

3700 

69 

13 

Do 

74 

30 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

58 

14 

Do 

76 

40 

do 

pek  sou 

3200 

49 

15 

H E P.in  estate 

mark 

78 

25  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1625 

75 

16 

Do 

80 

53 

do 

pekoe 

3180 

60 

17 

Do 

82 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

2160 

49 

18 

Do 

84 

4 

ch 

dust 

320 

38 

19 

Chesterford 

86 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

120 

57 

20 

Do. 

88 

1 

do 

pekoe 

110 

46 

21 

Do- 

90 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

109 

45 

22 

Aigburth 

92 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2300 

61  bid 

23 

Do 

94 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

51  bid 

24 

Do 

96 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

47 

25 

F P 

98 

2 

do 

dust 

321 

34 

26 

Dehiowitta 

100 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1365 

65 

27 

Do 

102 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2300 

51 

28 

Do 

104 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

48 

29 

C,  in  estate 

mark 

106 

9 

do 

bro  tea 

900 

31 

30 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

108 

11 

do 

bro  tea 

1100 

34 

31 

Tataderia 

110 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1760 

67 

32 

Do 

112 

40 

do 

pekoe 

4000 

53 

33 

Do 

114 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

48 

34 

Andangoddelld 

4 

do 

sou 

360 

42 

35 

Do 

118 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

85 

31 

36 

Do 

12J 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

320 

32 

37 

Do 

122 

9 

do 

dust 

1350 

39 

38 

Lesmoir 

124 

1 

do 

sou 

85 

37 

39 

Do 

126 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

34 

40 

Eadella 

128 

1 

do 

sou 

85 

41 

41 

Do 

130 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

34 

42 

H 

132 

2 

do 

or  pek 

200 

61 

43 

H 

134 

2 hf-ch 

pekoe 

100 

49 

44 

H 

136 

1 

do 

peksou 

50 

47 

45 

Telissagalla  138 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

43 

46 

Do 

140 

4 

do 

dust 

396 

38 

47 

Do 

142 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

80 

33 

48  St.  Leonard’s  144 

1 

ch 

dust 

140 

33 

49 

Theberton 

146 

45 

do 

bro  pek 

4500 

54 

50 

Do 

148 

30 

do 

pekoe 

3000 

47 

51 

Do 

150 

27 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

2700 

46 

52 

Do 

152 

15 

do 

fans 

1500 

40 

53 

T C O 

154 

2 

do 

sou 

200 

38 

54 

Letheoty 

166 

13  hf-eh 

sou 

780 

44 

55 

SBC 

158 

2 

do 

orlpek 

116 

60 

56 

Nagoya 

160 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

59 

57 

Do 

162 

7 

do 

pekoe 

595 

49 

58 

L D 

164 

6 

do 

pekoe  No-  1 

600  1 

59 

Do 

166 

30  hf-ch 

pekoe 

1350  j 

wicncL  n. 

60 

N C 

168 

13 

do 

unas 

650 

37 

61 

Digola 

170 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

700 

55 

62 

Do 

172 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

47 

63 

Do 

174 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

45 

64 

Beverley 

176 

22 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

60 

65 

Do 

178 

65 

do 

pekoe 

3575 

53 

66 

Do 

180 

20 

do 

peksou 

1030 

47 

67 

Maryland 

182 

8 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

760 

60 

63 

Do 

184 

8 

do 

or  pek 

640 

51 

69 

Do 

186 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

750 

48 

70 

Do 

188 

2 hf-ch 

sou 

180 

37 

71 

Do 

190 

2 

ch 

dust 

176 

35 

72 

L B 

192 

3 

do 

pekoe 

280 

withd’n. 

73 

Do 

194 

1 

do 

1 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

124 

43 

74 

Do 

196 

5 

ch 

bro  tea 

514 

41 

75 

Do 

198 

1 

do 

dust 

147 

35 

76 

D A 

200 

9 

do 

pekoe 

850 

19 

77 

Do 

201 

1 

do 

6 hf-oh 

faus 

561 

35 

78 

Bandara- 

polla 

204 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

66 

79 

Do 

206 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1750 

57 

80 

Do 

203 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

1305 

49 

81 

Falamcotta 

210 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

750 

58 

82 

Do 

212 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

52 

83 

Do 

214 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

660 

47 

84 

Do 

216 

9 

do 

sou 

450 

43 

85 

Do 

218 

1 

do 

dust 

85 

35 

86 

Do 

220 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

100 

32 

87 

Liskilleen 

222 

12  hf-ch  bro  pek 

600 

66 

88 

Do 

224 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

55 

89 

Horagas- 

kelle 

226 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

180 

63 

90 

Do 

128 

3 

do 

pekoe 

168 

50 

91 

Do 

230 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

728 

47 

92 

Do 

232 

2 

do 

bromix 

154 

34 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Cha 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  11th  Feb.,  the  u 
mentioned  lota  of  Tea  (93,654  lb.),  which 
as  under;  — 


Lot  Mark 
No. 


Box 

No. 


PkgB.  Description. 


3 

L 

12 

8 

ch 

congou 

760 

4 

1 

14 

2 

do 

dust 

360 

5 

L 

15 

6 

do 

fans 

900 

6 

Qonavy 

17 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

7 

Do 

19 

3 

do 

pekoe 

270 

8 

Do 

20 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

9 

Do 

21 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

75 

10 

Anchor,  in  es- 

tate mark  22 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1380 

11 

Do 

24 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

2300 

12 

Do 

26 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

13 

Temples- 

towe 

28 

36 

hf.ch 

or  pek 

1872 

14 

Do 

30 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1620 

15 

Do 

32 

2t 

do 

pek  sou 

2304 

16 

Great  VaUey34 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2530 

17 

Do 

36 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

18 

Do 

38 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

2160 

19 

Keeuagoda 

I 40 

20  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

20 

Do 

42 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1380 

21 

Do 

44 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

880 

22 

Do 

46 

1 

do 

dust 

171 

23 

Do 

47 

1 

hf-ch 

CODgOU 

65 

24 

Polgaha- 

kanda 

48 

19 

ch 

bro  pek 

1900 

25 

Do 

50 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

26 

Do 

52 

17 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

1-580 

27 

Do 

54 

4 

ch 

bro  tea 

260 

28 

Do 

55 

1 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

29 

29 

Do 

56 

1 

do 

dust 

25 

30 

Logan 

57 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

31 

Do 

59 

18 

do 

pekoe 

810 

32 

Do 

61 

31 

do 

pek  sou 

1395 

33 

Do 

63 

12 

do 

sou 

540 

34 

Do 

64 

7 

do 

dust 

420 

35 

Ottery 

65 

25 

ch 

bro  pek 

2500 

36 

Do 

67 

53 

do 

pekoe 

4770 

37 

Do 

69 

18 

do 

sou 

1620 

38 

Do 

71 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

260 

39 

H J K 

72 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1330 

40 

Do 

74 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

41 

Do 

76 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1020 

42 

Do 

78 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

80 

43 

a K w 

79 

2 

ch 

bro  tea 

180 

44 

Do 

80 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

45  Madooltenne  81 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

46 

Do 

83 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

47 

Do 

85 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

48 

Qalkanda- 

watte 

87 

35 

do 

bro  pek 

3500 

49 

Do 

89 

47 

do 

pekoe 

4230 

50 

Bittaoy 

101 

13  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

780 

51 

Do 

103 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1-320 

52 

B,  in  estate 

mark 

105 

1 

do 

congou 

60 

53 

Do 

106 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

54 

W K 

107 

2 

ch 

red  leaf 

102 

61 

Blackburn 

117 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1377 

62 

Do 

119 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

63 

Do 

120 

1 

do 

dust 

65 

64  Agra  Ouvah  121 

box 

bro  or  pek 

740 

65 

Do 

123 

24  hf-ch 

bro. pek 

1200 

66 

Do 

125 

31 

do 

pekoe  > 

1.395 

67 

Do 

127 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

1125 

68 

Do 

129 

13 

do 

congou 

620 

69 

Do 

130 

3 

do 

dust 

225 

70 

Brownlow 

131 

25 

ch 

bro  pek 

2625 

71 

Do 

133 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1615 

72 

Do 

135 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

73 

BT 

137 

18 

do 

bro  mix 

15.30 

74 

Do 

139 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

70 

75 

Eila 

140 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

76 

Do 

142 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

77 

Do 

144 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

78 

Do 

146 

1 

do 

dust 

125 

Weight 
lb.  o. 

40 
3S 
35 
67 
51 
48 
37 


66  hid 
54  bid 
48 

60  bid 

61  bid 

45 
61  bid 
53 

46 
68 
16  Ird 
44 

32 
30 

58 

48 

44 
35 
30 
30 
60  bid 

50 

45 

39 
25 
77 

59 

49 

33 

60 

49 

43 

32 
42 

33 
58 

46 

41 

73 

63 

70  bid 

51  bid 

40 
32 
28 
51 

42 

32 

71 

58  bid 

50  bid 
45  bid 

41 

33 

62  bid 
49  bid 

45 
37 
33 
65 

46 

44 

51 


Messrs.  Somurville  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  lllh  Feb.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (81,126  lb.),  which  sold  at 
under  : — 

Lot  Mart  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight. 

No.  No.  lb. 

1 S L 19  1 hf-ch  pek  dusti  79 

2 K A 20  1 ch  pek  dust  149 

3 G W A 21  3 oh  bro  pek  300 

4 Do  22  4 do  pekoe  400 

6 Do  23  4 do  bro  pek  EOU  350 


c. 

34 

35 
63 

43 

33 


Box 

T- 

K'.- 

Description 

VTeig 

it 

No 

No. 

lb," 

c. 

6 

Chertsey 

24 

21 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1050 

50 

7 

Do 

25 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

5f0 

45 

8 

Do 

26 

6 

do 

pek  fans 

360 

40 

9 

Do 

27 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

180 

34 

10 

Do 

28 

1 

do 

pek  sou  No.  2 

40 

38 

11 

Epping 

29 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

58  bid 

12 

AV 

30 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

156 

32 

13 

A N 

31 

4 

ch 

bro  tea 

■320 

33 

14 

Do 

32 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

380 

42  bid 

15 

Do 

33 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

i-’l46 

33  bid 

16 

Mousa 

34 

22 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1210 

61 

17 

Do 

35 

25 

do 

peKoe 

1250 

50  bid 

18 

Do 

36 

35 

do 

pek  sou 

17.50 

45 

19 

Do 

37 

2 

do 

sou 

100 

38 

20 

Do 

38 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

95 

29 

21 

COL 

39 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  dust 

74 

33 

22 

D 

40 

G 

hf-ch 

i 

ch 

pek  fans 

561 

35 

23 

Elaiiavon 

41 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

64  bid 

24 

Do 

42 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1620 

53  bid 

25 

Do 

43 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1890 

46  bid 

26 

Forest  Hill 

44 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

65 

27 

Do 

45 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

47  bid 

28 

Do 

46 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

45 

29 

Do 

47 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

30 

30 

Do 

48 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

32 

3L 

M M 

49 

8 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

440 

60 

32 

Do 

50 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1150 

44 

33 

Do 

51 

12 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

600 

41 

34 

M S 

52 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

50 

52 

35 

Do 

53 

1 

box 

bro  pek 

24 

47 

36 

Do 

54 

1 

box 

pekoe 

22 

42 

37 

Do 

55 

1 

hf-ch 

do 

50 

42 

38 

Do 

56 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

94 

38 

39 

Lyudhurst 

57 

8 

ch 

bro  pok 

880 

60 

40 

Do 

58 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1615 

46 

41 

Do 

59 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

2070 

40  bi 

42 

Mapitigaina  60 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

435 

60 

43 

Do 

61 

8 

do 

pekoe 

760 

46  bid 

ii 

Do 

62 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

39  bid 

45 

Depedene 

63 

18 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

62 

46 

Do 

64 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1250 

31  bid 

47 

Do 

65 

31 

do 

pek  sou 

1560 

41  bid 

48 

H D 

66 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

150 

31  bid 

49 

Do 

67 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

31 

50 

Do 

68 

64 

do 

bro  tea 

2700 

37 

51 

S S 

69 

4 

do 

pekoe 

220 

out 

52 

B P 

70 

3 

ch 

dust  ' 

375 

39 

53 

0 T M 

71 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

270 

32 

51 

Do 

72 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

31 

55 

Arsloaa 

73 

13 

do 

UQas 

650 

45 

56 

Do 

74 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

37 

57 

Do 

75 

4 

do 

dust 

200 

32 

58 

Chippendale  76 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

850 

35  bid 

69 

Do 

77 

68 

do 

pek  sou 

2380 

29  bid 

60 

M 

78 

1 

ch 

dust 

102 

28 

61 

St.  And row, 4 

T N C 

79 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

780 

43  bid 

62 

Do 

80 

4 

do 

dust 

380 

33 

63 

J J S 

81 

6 

do 

red  leaf 

468 

25 

64 

Do 

82 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

90 

30 

65 

P 

63 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

372 

31 

66 

Do 

84 

3 

if-ch 

1 

ch 

pek  dust 

315 

31 

67 

S 

85 

4 

do 

sou 

354 

31 

68 

Do 

86 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

150 

28 

69 

Do 

87 

2 

do 

dust 

290 

30 

70 

T 

88 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

55 

35 

71 

AllakoIIa 

89 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

1430 

59  bid 

72 

Do 

90 

29 

cli 

pekoe 

3045 

50  bid 

73 

Do 

91 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

44  bid 

74 

Urakanda 

92 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

66 

75 

Do 

93 

1 

do 

1 hf-ch 

pekoe 

150  with  duw 

76 

M 0 

94 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

46 

30 

77 

C in  estate 

mark 

95 

2 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

250 

36 

78 

Do 

98 

2 

ch 

1 

bf-ch 

bro  mix 

2.50 

28 

79 

Do 

97 

2 

do 

dust 

178 

29 

80 

C B 

98 

23 

do 

pek  fans 

1100 

30 

81 

H H 

99 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1212 

45 

82  'J 

in  estate 

mark  ICO 

17 

do 

unas 

884 

42  bid 

S3 

Do 

1 

1 

do 

mixed 

60 

38 

84 

Do 

2 

3 

do 

dust 

228 

34 

85 

Elakanda 

3 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

220 

89 

86 

Do 

4 

7 

do 

pekoe 

350 

52  bid 

87 

Do 

5 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

45 

88 

Do 

6 

9 

do 

bro  mix 

495 

37 

89 

Do 

7 

9 

do 

unus 

468 

42  bid 

90 

Do 

8 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

31 

91 

Do 

9 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

45 

30 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No, 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

96 

Aadnoven 

14 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1709 

60  bid 

97 

Do 

15 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

50  bid 

98 

K M 0 K 

16 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

90 

39  bid 

99 

IVeregalla 

17 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1400 

60  bid 

ICO 

Do 

18 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1360 

46  bid 

101 

Do 

119 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1360 

40  bid 

102  Kitulgalla  120 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

54  bid 

103 

1 0 

121 

6 

do 

pekoe 

480 

43  bid 

104 

Do 

122 

6 

pek  sou 

480 

41  bid 

105 

Do 

123 

1 

ch 

dust 

125 

31 

1 06  Abbotsford  124 

34 

ch 

bro  pek 

3570 

71  bid 

107 

Do 

125 

38 

do 

pekoe 

3800 

62  bid 

108 

Do 

126 

do 

pek  sou 

44  bid 

109 

Vincit 

127 

6 

do 

1 

bf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

690 

54  bid 

110 

Do 

128 

9 

cli 

or  pek 

900 

45  bid 

111 

Do 

129 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

40  bid 

112 

Do 

130 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

38  bid 

113 

Do 

131 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

29  bid 

114 

Do 

132 

6 

hf-cb 

dust 

420 

22  bid 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  January  16th,  1891, 
Marks  and  prices  of  OEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Miucine  Lane,  up  to  16th  Jan.: — 

Ex  “Ohingwo” — Meddecomhra,  Ic  lb  115s  6d;  5c  110s; 
4c  1103  6d;  6c  107s  6d;  It  101s;  Ic  It  lb  136s  6d;  Ic 
100s  6d;  1 bag  I08s. 

Ex  “Kewa” — Meddeeombra,  1 bag  9 s. 

Ex  “Pallas’’ — Sarnia,  2o  lb  107s  6d;  lo  lb  103s  6d 
lb  99s  6d:  It  131s;  lo  97s  Cd.  Agra,  Ic  It  108s  6d;  Ic 
It  lb  106s;  lb  106s;  It  131s;  lb  126s;  It  97s. 

Ex  “Cbingwo’’^ — Bogawantalawa.  2c  lb  110a;  5o  lb 
105s;  lb  99s;  lb  It  130a  6d.  Uva  Estate,  Ic  100s  6d;  Ic 
lb  106s  6d;  Ic  lb  103s;  lb  99s;  2b  113s;  lb  97s  6d.  Elm- 
sburst  KWA,  2c  106s;  2o  lb  103s;  lb  99s;  2b  109s;  It 
97s  6d;  Ic  It  109a  6d;  2c  lb  108s;  lb  101s;  lb  110s; 
lb  101s. 


Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  23rd  Jan. : — 

Ex  “Hesperia” — Tillicoul  ry,  1c  112s  6d;  4o  110s  6d; 
3c  lb  107s  6d;  lb  102s;  Ic  It  136s. 

Ex  “Chiugwo” — New  Valley,  4c  lb  113s  6d;  2o  lib 
107b6J;  lb  102s;  lcl36s;  lb  98s;  lb  110s.  North  Matale, 
lo  It  108s  6d;  3o  101s;  lb  105s;  2b  125s  6d;  Ic  98s; 
lb  105s. 

Ex  “Hesperia” — Portree,  lb  llO.s;  3c  115s;  3c  and  lb 
llOs  6d;  lb  102s;  2t  137s  6d;  Ic  100s;  lb  lOls. 

Ex  “Prometheus” — Bogawantalawa,  lb  2c  114s;  3c  It 
1083  6d;  lb  102b;  2t  137s  6d;  It  101s.  Victoria,  lb  100s; 
Ic  lOOs;  lb  99s;  lb  103s;  Ic  96s  6d. 

Ex  “Oliiugwo” — Pittarat  Malle,  lb  109s;  lb  lo  108s; 
4o  105s;  Ic  lOls;  lo  120f;  Ic  98s;  2b  105s;  lb  97s. 

Ex  “Hesperia” — Pittarat  Malle,  lb  11.3s;  lo  112s;  4c 
lb  108.S;  It  101s;  It  132s;  lo  100s6d;  2b  106s  6d. 

Ex  “Prometheus” — Claremont,  4c  112s;  2o  ltl06s  6d; 
lo  135s.  Wannarajah,  lb  113s;  3o  lb  112s  6d;  4c  108s; 
2c  lOls  6d;  lo  lb  138.s;  Ic  99s. 

Ex  “Traveller” — PDM,  4c  llOs. 

Various  ships  : — K.TCT,  2c  98s  6d.  Yoxford,  Ic  114s 
Mousaella,  lb  107s.  Yoxford,  lo  114s  6d.  Mousaella, 
lo  lb  lOGs  Cd,  Meddeeombra,  lb  Ills.  (OBEO)DN 
5 bags  89s  6d. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON, 


( From 


Mark 

Maria 

8T  & LO,A 

Crauley 

Verelapatna 

Vevebedde 

Gonakelle 


Wilson,  SmitheU.  (&  Co.’s  Circular.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Jan.  I6th,  1891. 
Natural  Eenewed  Root 

Stem 

3^d 


2d  to  21d 

2d  3d  to  3Jd  3^ 

21d  to  3Jd  5d 

2|d  4d  to  4Jd 

2Jd  to  3Jd  3Jd  to  4d 


Mark 

Natural 

Renewed 

Root 

Mahakanda 

Stem 
2id  to  3d 

4d 

Tulloes 

2d  to  2id 

4d 

GSR  in  diamond  3d 

MCO  Co. 

3id 

Meeriabedde 

3Jd 

• •• 

Roeberry 

3id 

The  following  boowb  the 

prices  realised 

for  some 

of  the  chief  marks: — 
Maba  Uva  2d  to24d 

3d  to  3|d 

El'.dalua 

l|d 

Uvakellie 

2d  to  2Jd 

3jd  to  4d 

Dooroomadella 

3d 

Watl  egodde 

2|d  to  3d 

4d 

Tillicoultry 

2d  to  3d 

• «. 

EC  in  diamond 

2id  to  2id 

3.id 

3d 

Kolapatna 

2d 

2id 

Gordon 

4kd  to  5d 

6id  to  9id 

Coho 

Ofeicinalib. 
lid  31 

Meeriatenne 

2Jd 

4d 

ST  & LC  A in 
diamond 

3id 

Cranley 

2d  to  2id 

4i’d 

Kolapatna 

2|d 

2 

Jd  to  3d 

TE  Co. 

4|d 

Vevebedde 

4id  to  6d 

6d 

St.  John’s 

3d 

6J  to  6id 

Maba  Uva 

4id 

7id 

Oliphant 

5d 

CH  deS 

3d  to  3id 

5Jd 

Dunsinane 

4d 

5jd 

St.  Leonard’s 

4d 

7d  to'Sid 

Ormiston 

2§d  to  3d 

CEYLON  CACAO  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Jan  16th,  1891. 
Ex  “Oopack” — Yattewatte,  6 bags  72s;  1 73s:  4 80s- 
4 77s;  1 60s.  Malvern,  16  bags  115s;  2 72s  6d.  ’ 

Ex  “Traveller” — Eriagastenne,  1 bag  60s. 

Ex  “Persia”— Kepitigalla,  12  bags  80s  6d;  9 79s- 
2 55a.  ’ 

Ex  “Oopack” — Palli,  105  bags  119s;  8 68a  6d;  7 88a-  2 
80s.  Hylton,  24  bags  108s  6d;  2 89s;  2 83s  6d;  6 89s- 

1 70s.  ’ 

Ex  “Orient”— Hylton,  29  bags  llOs;  6 89s;  1 65s. 
Ex  POrizaba”— Beredewelle,  2 bags  73s  6d;  1 55s; 

2 37 s. 


Mincing  Lane,  Jan.  23rd,  1891 
Ex  “Hesperia”— Wsriapolla,  24  bags  96s  6d;  19  97s 
6d;  20  78s  6d;  25  75s;  3 61s  6d;  4 58s  6d.  Ponduppe 
11  bags  105;  2 67s;  1 48s.  Kepitigalla,  32  bags  107s 
6d;  11  80s;  10  62s  6d;  3 64sj  3 53s  6d.  Aloowihare, 
4 bags  80s  6d  11  64s.  North  Matale,  21  bags  105s-  8 
82s  6d;_  25  64s;  6d.  “ ’ 

“ Chingwo  ” — Guava  Hilb  25  bags  113s.  Yattwatte 
119  bags  107s  6d;  10  68s;  2 65s;  3 72s.  Woodsee  44 
bags  105;  10  68s  6d.  Bulatwatte,  26  bags  106s  6d-l  72g 
3 55s.  * 

Ex  “Valetta”— Bulatwatte,  5 bags  72s;  1 50s 
2 2 Os. 

1 Dynevor,  54  bags  107s  6d ; 9 67s 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON. 

(From  Our  Commercial  Corresvondenf  \ 

Mincing  Lane,  jfn.  23rd  1891 

IsM;  4 cases  3s  3d;  2 ’is^d;"  2 

;;,^°‘'il)a”-L«xapanagalIa.  2 cases  Is  8d;  3 Is  7d 
Ex  “Traveller”— Esperenze,  9 cases  Is  8d  ' 

^ Ex  “Orienf’-Wattegalla,  1 case  2s  3d-  2 Is  7d; 

Ex  “Clan  Stuart” — CRP,  1 case  Is  9d;  5 la 


“ CEYLON  observer  ” PRESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


No.  6. 


Colombo,  Fbbkuaky  21,  1891. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF 

TEA. 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

No. 

No. 

Messrs.  A 

H.  Thompson  &;  Co.  put  up 

for  sale 

at  the 

21 

W K 

274 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room,  today,  11th  Feb.,  the 

22 

23 

” 

276 

278 

undermentioned 

lots  of  Tea  (43,719  lb.), 

which  sold  as 

24 

25 

280 

282 

jjUder  : — 

Lot  Mark 

26 

D,  in  estate 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

27 

mark 

284 

286 

No. 

No 

lb. 

c. 

28 

•> 

238 

1 

Glanrhos 

1 

6 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

480 

57  bid 

29 

D C 

290 

2 

Do 

3 

10 

do 

pekoe 

700 

40  bid 

30 

292 

3 

Do 

5 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1275 

44 

.31 

294 

4 

Do 

7 

1 

do 

congou 

75 

31 

32 

296 

5 

Bogahagoda- 

33 

298 

watte 

8 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

270 

49 

31 

Kattiagalla 

SCO 

6 

Do 

9 

6 

do 

pekoe 

305 

42 

35 

302 

7 

Do 

n 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

39 

36 

,, 

301 

8 

Do 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

322 

33 

37 

,, 

306 

9 

Do 

14 

2 

do 

fans 

117 

40 

38 

308 

10 

Do 

15 

1 

do 

dust 

86 

38 

39 

310 

16 

AGO 

26 

21  hf-ch 

dust 

1400 

32 

40 

312 

21 

G H K,  in 

es- 

41 

.314 

tate  mark  35 

7 

ch 

or  pek 

700 

56 

42 

,, 

316 

22 

Do 

37 

12 

do 

43 

Tonacombe 

318 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1144 

42  bid 

44 

320 

23 

Do 

39 

9 

ch 

pek  sou 

900 

40 

45 

322 

24 

N 

41 

6 hl-ch 

pekoe 

291 

48  bid 

46 

.324 

25 

A W H 

43 

5 

ch 

pek  dust 

413 

32 

47 

326 

26 

EG 

45 

12 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

1200 

.33 

48 

11  E P.  in  estate 

27 

K P W 

47 

15  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

760 

57  bid 

mark 

328 

28 

Do 

49 

27 

do 

pekoe 

1215 

50 

49 

330 

29 

Do 

51 

26 

do 

pek sou 

1170 

45 

50 

332 

30 

Do 

53 

6 

do 

sou 

240 

43 

51 

Glenorchy 

334 

31 

Do 

55 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

32 

52 

336 

32 

33 

Yarrow 

Do 

56 

58 

9 

17 

ch 

do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 

576 

1020 

69 

46  bid 

53  Tellisagalla 

338 

339 

34 

Comillah 

60 

4 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

220 

53  bid 

35 

Do 

61 

0 

do 

pekoe 

300 

45  bid 

54 

340 

36 

Do 

63 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

41 

55 

342 

37 

Do 

65 

1 

do 

dust 

65 

.30  bid 

56 

Melrose 

344 

38 

Dalguise 

66 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

990 

51  bid 

57 

346 

39 

Do 

68 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2110 

48  bid 

58 

348 

40 

Do 

70 

7, 

do 

pek  sou 

655 

41  bid 

59 

350 

41 

Do 

72 

2 

do 

dust 

254 

32  bid 

60 

352 

42 

Do 

73 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

92 

31  bid 

61 

Pansallenne  854 

43 

Mohedin 

74 

2 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

80 

59 

62 

856 

44 

Do 

75 

3 

do 

pekoe 

132 

44  bid 

63 

Ancooiubra 

358 

45 

Do 

76 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

169 

39 

64 

860 

46 

Do 

77 

1 

do 

congou 

48 

32 

65 

362 

47 

Do 

78 

1 

do 

fans 

42 

31 

66 

364 

48 

Do 

79 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

42 

28 

67 

3c6 

49 

Agraoya 

80 

15 

ch 

bro  pek  . 

1500 

64  bid 

68 

368 

50 

Do 

82 

2 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

200 

51  bid 

69 

Deaculla 

370 

51 

Do 

83 

9 

do 

do  No.  2 

900 

49  bid 

70 

372 

62 

Do 

85 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

S3  bid 

71 

374 

Pkgs.  Description. 


Weight 
lb.  c. 


Messrs.  Foebes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  11th  Feb.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (206,433  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under  : — 

Pkgs.  Description. 


Lot  Mark 
No. 


Box 

No. 


1 

Fetteresso 

234 

2 

ch 

son 

2 

236 

1 

do 

dust 

3 

K H L 

238 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

4 

K B 

210 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

5 

242 

1 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

unas 

6 

SPA 

244 

4 

do 

sou  No.l 

7 

„ 

246 

9 

do 

do  „2 

8 „ 

9 

10  „ 

11 

12 

13 

14  8 P K 

15  S P V 

16 
17 


248 

250 

252 

261 

256 

258 

260 

262 

261 

266 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


or  pek  dust 
pek  dust 
bro  tea 
unas 
bro  mixf 
congou 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 


Weight 

Ih. 

180 

155 

440 

135 

140 

200 

460 

SO 

42.5 

300 

200 

110 

40 

60 

120 

165 

210 


10 

32 

33 

31 

'41 

40 
38 
38 

34 

35 

41 
38 
30 
4-5 
62 
48 
45 


P D M 
Theberton 


Kolaoya 

Pebiowitta 


Yataderia 


K B 


376 
378 
380 
382 
384 
386 
400 
402 
404 
406 
408 
410 
412 
414 
416 

„ 418 

„ 420 

423 

„ 424 

426 

Gr  L,  in  estate 
mark  428 

430 

0 P,  in  estate 
mark  432 

„ 434 

436 

„ 438 

„ 410 


hf-ch 

or  pek 

220 

S5 

do 

pekoe 

8.50 

60 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

45 

do' 

unas 

150 

39 

do 

fans 

163 

34 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

56 

; do 

pekoe  No.  1 

600 

61 

\ do 

! hf-ch 

pekoe  No.  2 

477 

44 

i do 

bro  pek 

150 

57 

• do 

pekoe 

250 

50 

1 do 

pek  sou 

4.50 

43 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

32 

do 

congou 

50 

30 

L do 

dust 

60 

32 

' ch 

bro  pek 

900 

54 

do 

pekoe 

2800 

42 

' do 

pek  sou 

1000 

37 

bf-ch 

pek  sou 

100 

34 

ch 

congou 

194 

26 

hf-ch 

dust 

417 

31 

ch 

red  leaf 

293 

32 

hf-eh 

red  leaf 

96 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

16.50 

71 

do 

pekoe 

2655 

54 

do 

pek  sou 

2520 

45 

do 

sou 

880 

42 

do 

dust 

320 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

1020 

67 

do 

pekoe 

960 

53 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

45 

do 

bro  pek 

945 

89 

do 

pekoe 

1125 

62 

ch  1 
bf-ch  i 

1 bro  pek 

1540 

132 

60 

46 

ch 

pekoe 

1960 

.50 

do 

pek  sou 

960 

45 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

700 

44 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1620 

64 

cli 

pekoe 

1801 

48 

12  do 

2 do 
14  do 

13  do 

14  do 

8 cb 
5 do 

9 do 

3 do 

1 do 

8 hf-ch 
20  ch 

2 do 
2 do 
1 do 
7 do 


do 
do 
76  bf-ch 
9 do 

18  do 
12  do 

1 do 
14  do 
37  do 
28  do 
9 do 

19  do 
14  do 


do 
do 
2 h£-ch 
1 do 


pek  son 

congou 

bro  pek 

pekoe 

pek  sou 

bro  pek 

pekoe 

pek  sou 

sou 

dust 

or  pek 

pekoe 

dust 

congou 

dust 

pek  dust 
red  leaf 
congou 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  tea 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
bro  tea 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 
sou 


2 ch  oolong 

1 do  bro  mix 

23  hf-ch  bro  pek 
39  ch  pekoe 

6 do  pek  sou 

1 do  dust 

1 do  bro  mix 


1200 

156 

1470 

1300 

1330 

806 

560 

960 

300 

140 

4S0 

2000 

140 

200 

132 

700 

700 

400 

3795 

945 

1800 

1140 

120 

1540 

3700 

2520 

810 

1900 

1330 

450 

630 

160 

55 

108 

55 

1150 

2925 

4.50 

80 

60 


45 

36 

61  bid 
56 
47 
63 
53 
43 
42 
33 
88 
61 
33 
42 
32 

31 

32 
32. 

51 
59 

46 

42 
35 

59  bid 

46  bid 

43 

37 

55  bid= 

52 

60 
42 
32 

38 

30 

27 

78 

56 

47 
32 

28 


2 
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Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 
Mo.  No.  lb.  c. 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgg.  Description.  Weight 

No.  No.  lb.  o. 


105 

Atherfield 

442 

2 

hf-cli 

dust 

106 

444 

8 

do 

bro  tea 

116 

Nyaiiza 

464 

19 

do 

bro  or  pek 

117 

466 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

118 

468 

27 

do 

pekoe 

119 

,, 

470 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

122 

Midlothian  476 

16 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

123 

478 

17 

cli 

pekoe 

124 

480 

2 

hf-cli 

cougou 

12c 

► A,  in  estate 

mark 

482 

1 

do 

or  pek 

126 

484 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

127 

,, 

486 

21 

hf-ch 

pk  sou 

128 

j. 

488 

4 

do 

pek  fans 

129 

490 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

130 

U K 

492 

5 

hf-ch 

unas 

131 

Dessford 

494 

13 

ch 

bi'O  pek 

132 

,, 

496 

13 

do 

pekoe 

133 

,, 

498 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

134  . 

Amblakande 

! .500 

5 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

135 

502 

8 

do 

pekoe 

136 

,, 

504 

5 

do 

sou 

137 

506 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

138 

Avs^awella 

503 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

139 

,, 

510 

13 

do 

pekoe 

140 

,, 

.512 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

141 

,, 

514 

5 

do 

sou 

142 

516 

o 

do 

dust 

143 

HS 

518 

17 

do 

sou 

144 

520 

4 

do 

dust 

145 

Patiagama 

522 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

146 

524 

30 

do 

pekoe 

147 

,, 

526 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

148 

,, 

528 

1 

do 

dust 

149 

Palmerston 

530 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

150 

,, 

532 

12 

do 

pekoe 

ISl 

,, 

534 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

152 

G B,  in  estii 

ite 

mark 

536 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

153 

,, 

538 

i 

do 

pekoe 

154 

,, 

540 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  mix 

155 

542 

3 

ch 

dust 

156 

514 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

157 

Middleton 

546 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

158 

,, 

548 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

159 

, 

550 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

160  St.  Leonard’^ 

i 552 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

161 

CK  D 

554 

3 1 

lif-ch 

dust 

162 

256 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

163 

Weyvel- 

heena 

558 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

164 

,, 

560 

21 

do 

pekoe 

165 

,, 

562 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

160 

N 

564 

12  ht-cli 

sou 

167 

N 

666 

4 

do 

dust 

168 

Thornfleld 

568 

36 

do 

bro  pek 

169 

Do 

578 

23 

ch 

pekoe 

170 

Do 

572 

2 lif-ch 

pek  dust 

171 

Portmore 

574 

46 

ch 

bro  pek 

172 

Do 

576 

22 

do 

pekoe 

173 

P 

578 

1 

do 

fans 

174 

N,  in  estate 

mark 

580 

14  hf-cli 

dust 

175  Harangalla  1,582  38  ch  bro  pek 

176  Do  584  77  do  pekoe 

177  Polatagama  586  24  bf-ch  bro  pek 


178 

Do 

588 

43 

do 

pek 

179 

Do 

590 

44 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

Abamalla 

592 

14 

do 

bro  mix 

181 

Do 

594 

3 

do 

dust 

182 

Farnbain 

596 

19 

do 

bro  or  pek 

183 

Do 

598 

22 

do 

pekoe 

184 

Do 

600 

39 

do 

pek  sou 

185 

Do 

2 

2 

do 

fans 

186 

Do 

4 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

187 

F,  in  estate 

mark 

6 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

188 

P B,  in  estate 

mark 

8 

12 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

189 

D 

10 

6 

ch 

do 

190 

Poonmaudc 

12 

13  : 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

191 

Do 

U 

16 

do 

pekoe 

192 

Do 

16 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

193 

Do 

18 

2 

do 

dust 

191 

BonacoorJ 

20 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

195 

Do 

22 

24 

do 

pekoe 

196 

Do 

24 

2 

do 

dust 

107 

L D 

26 

30 

do 

pekoe 

198 

BlHinark 

28 

3 

ch 

dust 

199 

Chestcrford 

30 

20  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

200 

Do 

32 

25 

do 

pekoe 

201 

Du 

34 

32 

do 

pek  sou 

160 

32 

202  Elflndale 

36  126  hf-ch  pekoe 

5010 

47 

400 

39 

203  Do 

.38  108  do 

pek  sou 

4320 

40 

950 

61 

204  Do 

40  35  do 

pek  fans 

1750 

32 

1550 

65 

205  Do 

42  46  do 

bro  mixed 

2120 

31 

2700 

49 

223  Radella 

78  32  cb 

bro  pek 

3:-00 

58  bid 

1700 

42 

224  Do 

80  24  do 

pekoe 

1920 

47  bid 

800 

60  bid 

225  Do 

82  24  do 

pek  sou 

1920 

43 

1870 

48 

120 

37 

Messrs.  E 

Benham  & Co.  put  up  for  sale 

at  the 

69 

200 

47 

3G 

Chamber  of 

Commerce 

Sale-room  today,  18th  Feb., 

11*^5 

33 

the  undermentioned  lots 

of  Tea  11,226  lb.)  which  sold 

272 

113 

33 

28 

as  under  : — 

259 

1456 

1.300 

45 

54  bid 
44  bid 

Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box  Pkgs.  Description 
No. 

Weight 
lb.  c. 

1430 

41  bid 

1 H H 

16 

5 ch 

pek  sou 

500 

47 

500 

62 

2 Do 

18 

3 do 

bro  mix 

420 

33 

720 

46 

3 Elston 

2( 

2 hf-ch  dust 

140 

32  bid 

450 

39 

4 Do 

22 

2 do 

congou 

90 

36 

240 

31 

5 B D 

2i 

1 ch 

mixed 

100 

30 

1200 

1170 

2970 

^2  bid 
41  bid 

Messrs.  A. 

H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 

525 

450 

39 

32 

Chamber  of 

Commerce 

Sale-room  today,  18th  Feb., 

1445 

40 

the  undermentioaed  lots  of  Tea  (67,483  lb.) 

which 

660 

1320 

33 

60 

sold  as  under:  — 

2935 

47 

40 

32 

Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

150 

No. 

No 

lb. 

c. 

260 

65 

1 Kelani 

1 

36  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1980 

64  bid 

1200 

53 

2 Do 

3 

123  do 

pekoe 

5535 

47  bid 

760 

47 

3 Do 

5 

73  do 

pek  sou 

32S5 

45 

4 Do 

7 

2 do 

dust 

132 

33 

504 

1 

5 A K A C,  in 

400 

1 out 

estate  mark  8 

36  do 

pekoe 

1800 

50 

210 

6 Do 

10 

13  do 

SOU 

650 

45 

300 

29 

7 Do 

12 

2 do 

dust 

142 

31 

CO 

25 

8 Do 

13 

4 do 

fans 

241 

39 

1885 

60  bid 

9 P O 

14 

10  do 

unas 

567 

45 

1400 

5l  bid 

10  Do 

16 

1 do 

congou 

50 

So 

80 

32 

11  Do 

17 

1 do 

dust 

63 

36 

100 

37 

12  Torrington 

18 

21  ch 

bro  or  pek 

2310 

70  bid 

180 

32 

13  Do 

20 

38  do 

bro  pek 

4180 

52  bid 

195 

31 

14  Do 

22 

45  do 

pekoe 

4500 

48  bid 

15  Do 

24 

30  do 

pek  sou 

3000 

45  bid 

810 

62 

16  Do 

26 

9 do 

dust 

810 

34 

1680 

47 

17  Penrhos 

28 

7 hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

140 

withd’n 

280 

42 

18  Do 

30 

11  do 

bro  pek 

550 

65  bid 

600 

43 

19  Do 

32 

21  do 

pekoe 

1260 

50  bid 

.300 

32 

20  Do 

34 

20  do 

pek  sou 

1000 

48 

2160 

60  bid 

21  Nahalma 

36 

33  do 

bro  pek 

1815 

58  bid 

2300 

50 

22  Do 

38 

34  do 

pekoe 

3400 

48  bid 

160 

33 

23  Do 

40 

6 do 

SOU 

300 

40 

5060 

68 

24  Do 

42 

1 do 

duet 

75 

33 

2200 

53 

29  Dunottar 

49 

14  ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

112 

30  Do 

51 

42  hf-ch 

or  pek 

2520  / 

31  Do 

53 

6 ch 

pekoe 

540  > 

withd’n 

1050 

34 

32  Do 

65 

1 do 

sou 

86  \ 

3800 

52  bid 

33  Do 

56 

1 do 

dust 

120.; 

6930 

45 

33  F,  in  estate 

1320 

59 

mark 

64 

15  ch 

sou 

1200 

38  bid 

2580 

49 

39  St.  M,  in  es 

2420 

45  . 

fate  mark  66 

3 ht-eh 

bro  pek 

135 

60  bid 

840 

38 

40  Do 

67 

4 do 

pekoe 

180 

46  bid 

240 

33 

41  Do 

68 

1 do 

sou 

39 

41 

950 

65 

42  Do 

69 

1 do 

dust 

36 

30 

990 

51 

43  Relugas 

70 

24  do 

bro  pek 

1320 

66  bid 

1755 

44 

44  Do 

72 

11  ch 

pekoe 

1210 

£0  bid 

120 

34 

45  Do 

74 

14  do 

pek  sou 

1400 

47 

50 

33 

46  Do 

76 

1 do 

dust 

153 

31 

47  Horagoda 

77 

8 do 

bro  pek 

800 

57  bid 

200 

38 

48  Do 

79 

35  do 

pekoe 

3325 

45  bid 

49  Do 

81 

2 do 

pek  sou 

190 

43 

600 

44 

50  Do 

82 

1 do 

dust 

145 

32 

600 

44  bid 

51  AGO 

83 

1 do 

congou 

90 

34 

650 

68 

62  Do 

84 

2 do 

bro  tea 

180 

30 

720 

53 

53  Do 

85 

9 hf-ch 

dust 

630 

32 

585 

46 

54  T 

88 

1 do 

pek  sou 

39 

40 

120 

33 

55  Q H K,  in  es- 

450 

64 

tate  mark 

1080 

51  bid 

Ceylon 

87 

5 ch 

or  pek 

500 

50  bid 

120 

30 

56  Do 

89 

10  do 

pekoe 

1000 

40  bid 

1350 

46 

57  P 

91 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

70 

34 

120 

32 

58  Nahalma 

92 

35  do 

bro  pek 

1925 

56  bid 

1200 

55  bid 

59  Do 

64 

36  ch 

pekoe 

3500 

46  bid 

1250 

42  bid 

60  Do 

96 

7 do 

pek  sou 

700 

43 

1100 

41 

61  Do 

98 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

75 

33 
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Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  18th  Feb., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (99,357  lb.),  which  sold 
asunder : — 


Lot  Mam 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c 

1 

Ismalle 

94 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

232 

35 

2 

96 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

82 

35 

3 

Mahatenne 

Ura 

98 

3 lif“Ch 

or  pek 

180 

63 

4 

100 

5 

do 

pekoe 

300 

51 

5 

102 

2 

do 

unas 

120 

51 

6 

Becherton 

104 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

GOO 

61 

7 

106 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

48 

8 

108 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

30 

9 

Mausakelle 

no 

12 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

660 

67 

bic 

10 

i> 

112 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

780 

87  bid 

11 

114 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

50 

bid 

12 

II 

116 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

out 

13 

118 

1 

do 

congou 

70 

41 

14 

120 

2 

do 

dust 

200 

32 

15 

Shrubs  Hill  122 

20 

cii 

bro  pek 

2000 

61 

bid 

16 

124 

20 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

51 

17 

126 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

2210 

47 

18 

128 

1 

do 

sou 

95 

38 

19 

130 

3 

do 

unas 

252 

42 

20 

132 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

34 

21 

Farm 

134 

18  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

810 

61 

22 

136 

9 

ch 

pekoe 

810 

53 

23 

138 

13 

do 

pek sou 

1040 

47 

24 

140 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

34 

25 

F B B 

142 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

500 

53 

26 

144 

3 

do 

pekoe 

300 

48 

27 

Daphne 

146 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

44 

28 

148 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

51 

29 

150 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

45 

30 

152 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

41 

31 

Beau  Se1ourl54 

7 

ch 

bro  pek 

700 

59 

32 

156 

14 

do 

pekoe  1 

1260 

48 

33 

, 

158 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

44 

34 

160 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

42 

35 

162 

2 

do 

unas 

200 

45 

36 

164 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

140 

33 

37 

H 

168 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

51 

38 

H 

168 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

332 

45 

39 

H 

170 

4 

do 

sou 

184 

43 

40 

H 

172 

2 

do 

congou 

85 

35 

41 

H 

174 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

37 

bid 

43 

Downsides 

178 

9 hf-ch 

pekoe 

500 

50 

44 

it 

180 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

49 

45 

182 

2 

do 

sou 

850 

41 

46 

184 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

33 

47 

L G E 

186 

11 

ch 

or  pek 

1100 

GO 

48 

ti 

188 

8 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

SCO 

61 

49 

190 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

170 

32 

50 

Blairgowrie 

192 

33 

do 

bro pek 

1650 

62 

lid 

51 

194 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1330 

52 

52 

196 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

950 

49 

63 

198 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

172 

36 

54 

200 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

33 

55 

Navaheeua 

202 

47 

do 

bro  pek 

2350 

64 

56 

204 

11 

do 

pekoe 

495 

52 

57 

206 

45 

do 

pek  sou 

2025 

49 

58 

N A 

208 

1 

do 

congou 

46 

40 

59  St.  Catherine  210 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

68 

60 

212 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

48 

61 

214 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

510 

47 

62 

Pantiya 

216 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

330 

43 

63 

218 

1 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

44 

37 

64 

220 

1 

do 

dust 

52 

33 

65 

Iddcgodda 

222 

3 

ch 

bro  tea 

174 

44 

66 

224 

1 box 

red  leaf 

20 

35 

67 

226 

1 

do 

dust 

22 

30 

68 

Yahalakelle 

928 

23  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1150 

61 

69 

230 

27 

do 

pekoe 

1296 

53 

70 

232 

30 

do 

pek sou 

1440 

19 

71 

j, 

234 

6 

do 

unas 

300 

47 

72 

236 

5 

ch 

dust 

380 

34 

73 

P 

238 

2 hf-ch 

unas 

ICO 

43 

74 

AB  C 

240 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

81 

75 

242 

10 

do 

pekoe 

550 

63 

76 

244 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

220 

50 

77 

Kecnagaha 

Ella 

246 

2 

do 

fans 

130 

41 

78 

248 

1 

do 

sou 

55 

39 

79 

Ferndale 

250 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

800 

72 

80 

252 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

52 

81 

Talgaswela 

254 

2 

do 

congou 

190 

42 

82 

L 

256 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

4.3 

S3 

L,  in  estate 

63 

mark 

268 

1 hf-ch 

or  pek 

3( 

84 

o 

260 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

40 

14 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 


No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

85 

Caledonia 

262 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

49 

86 

264 

,|7 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

57 

87 

266 

1 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

100 

44 

68 

268 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

55 

.34 

89 

Doonevale 

270 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

58 

90 

272 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2250 

50 

91 

Alnoor 

278 

31 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

1550 

50 

92 

NM 

280 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

125 

36 

93 

282 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

80 

37 

94 

Chalmers 

284 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1470 

•57 

95 

286 

.39 

do 

pekoe 

2340 

51 

96 

288 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

47 

97 

Chalmers 

2.-'0 

6 

ch 

fans 

540 

42 

98 

292 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

3-3 

99 

294 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

75 

38 

100 

Panalkandc 

296 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

90 

50 

101 

298 

2 

do 

pekoe 

90 

42 

102 

300 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

39 

103 

llambodde 

E02 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

880 

77 

104 

304 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

60 

105 

,306 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1100 

51 

106 

308 

2 

do 

congou 

100 

42 

107 

310 

1 

do 

dust 

74 

36 

103 

Derby 

312 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

200 

51 

109 

314 

5 

do 

pekoe 

450 

50 

no 

316 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

425 

48 

111 

318 

1 

do 

so  u 

85 

41 

112 

320 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

.33 

113 

Kelliewatte.322 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

30 

114 

B F B 

324 

2 

do 

unas 

119 

39 

115 

326 

1 

do 

dust 

49 

31 

116 

Theberton 

328 

25 

ch 

bro  pek 

251  0 

bid 

117 

Muhateune 

.330 

3 

do 

sou 

275 

35 

118 

332 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

3.3 

119 

Faruham 

334 

22 

hf-rh 

pekoe 

990 

53 

120 

K 

336 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

100 

42 

121 

W G 

338 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  dust 

82 

.34 

122 

340 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

52 

34 

123 

343 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

60 

42 

124 

Yataderia 

344 

6 

ch 

or  pek 

588 

•53 

125 

346 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1430 

63 

126 

,, 

348 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3710 

49 

127 

350 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

45 

128 

,, 

3.52 

2 

do 

sou 

214 

38 

129 

Clova 

.354 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

200 

63 

130 

,, 

356 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

51 

131 

,, 

358 

25 

do 

pek son 

1175 

47 

132 

H & H 

360 

2 

ch 

bro  mix 

180 

34 

133 

Galkadua 

362 

14 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

700 

57 

134 

,, 

361 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

43 

1.35 

366 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

43 

1.36 

Hunasgeria 

368 

7 

do 

dust 

560 

10 

137 

Monrovia 

370 

14  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

700 

64 

138 

372 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1200 

139 

374 

7 

do 

49 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

750 

4.3 

140 

376 

2 

ch 

unas 

200 

44 

141 

378 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

104 

38 

142 

380 

1 

do 

dust 

136 

33 

143 

E K 

382 

1 

if-ch 

bro  pek 

60 

54 

144 

,, 

384 

1 

do 

pekoe 

60 

42 

145 

386 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

56 

42 

146 

388 

1 

do 

unas 

56 

41 

147 

BAD 

390 

3 

ch 

uu.st 

510 

3-3 

148 

392 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

105 

29 

149 

Craighead, 

394 

30 

if-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1500 

64 

150 

396 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1710 

54 

151 

398 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1785 

47 

152 

400 

6 

do 

sou 

510 

43 

153  Court  Lodge 

402 

22 

if-ch 

bro  pek 

12.32 

92 

154 

404 

21 

do 

pekoe 

966 

76 

155 

406 

23 

do 

pek  60u 

990 

62 

156 

408 

1 

ch 

sou 

76 

48 

157 

.. 

410 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

35 

Messrs.  Someeville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  18th  Feb,, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (87,590  lb.),  which 
sod  as  under: — 


Lot 

No, 

Mark 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weigllt 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Henihertou  33 

3 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

135 

35 

2 

3 

Do 

Morning- 

34 

1 do 

dust 

62 

32 

side 

35 

5 do 

bro  pek 

250 

62 

4 

Do 

36 

19  do 

pekoe 

950 

50 

5 

Do 

37 

6 do 

pek  sou 

300 

43 

0 

Do 

38 

1 do 

ilust 

60 

.30 

7 

Do 

39 

2 do 

bro  mix 

88 

39 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Lot 

Mark  Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weig 

ht. 

No. 

No, 

lb. 

c. 

8 

Yahala- 

tenne 

40 

6 bf-cb 

bro  pek  ^ 

360 

59 

9 

Do 

41 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

900 

50 

10 

Dj 

42 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

540 

47 

U 

K X 

43 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

37 

12 

Do 

44 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

240 

38  bid 

13 

Do 

45 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

280 

34 

14 

Do 

46 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

32 

18 

Manickaude 

50 

8 bf-ch 

bro  pek 

400 

60 

19 

Do 

51 

34 

do 

pekoe 

1707 

70 

20 

Do 

52 

7 

ch 

pek  sou 

709 

41 

22 

Do 

51 

2 

do 

dust 

289 

31 

2.3 

Eilandhu 

55 

15 

eb 

bro  pek 

1200 

58 

24 

Do 

56 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

4S 

2-> 

l;o 

57 

1 

5f-ch 

dust 

70 

31 

26 

T K W,  in 

estate  mark 

58 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

63 

27 

Do 

59 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1360 

51 

28 

Do 

eo 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1360 

47 

29 

W ishford 

61 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

880 

58 

30 

Do 

62 

6 

do 

bro  or  pek 

660 

64 

31 

Do 

63 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

50 

o2 

Do 

64 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

47 

33 

Do 

65 

2 

do 

dudt 

180 

33 

34 

Vincit 

66 

6 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  cr  pek 

690 

58 

35 

Do 

67 

9 

ch 

or  pek 

900 

51 

36 

Do 

68 

12 

do 

j)ekoe 

1200 

46 

37 

Do 

69 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

42 

38 

Do 

70 

1 

do 

CODj?OU 

100 

32 

39 

Do 

71 

6 

bf-cU 

dust 

420 

32 

40 

Malgolla72 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

1430 

60 

bid 

41 

Do 

73 

54 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

52 

42 

Do 

74 

101 

do 

pek  sou 

4515 

48 

43 

Do 

75 

15 

do 

bro  tea 

825 

45 

44 

Allakolla 

76 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

1430 

61 

45 

A A 

77 

7 

do 

pekoe 

385 

41 

46 

Do 

78 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

90 

26 

52 

St.  Andrews 

1056 

TNG 

84 

16 

do 

or  pek 

73 

bid 

53 

Do 

85 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1040 

54 

bid 

54 

Do 

86 

34 

do 

pekoe 

2176 

52 

bid 

55 

Blairavon 

87 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

62 

bid 

56 

TO  A 

38 

8 

do 

unas 

1040 

40 

bid 

57 

Do 

89 

3 

do 

fans 

555 

35 

58  MK  A, in  estate 

mark 

95 

15 

do 

or  nek 

1500 

58 

bid 

59 

Forest  Hill 

91 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

49 

60 

T,  in  estate 

mark 

92 

17  hf-ch 

unas 

881 

41 

61 

Silverton 

93 

40 

JOX 

bro  pek 

720 

59 

bid 

62 

Do 

94 

28 

bf-cU 

pekoe 

1540 

47 

63 

Do 

95 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

140 

37 

64 

S A 

96 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

780 

44 

bid 

65 

W A P,  in 

es- 

tate  mark 

97 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

1150 

34 

bid 

66 

Do 

98 

4 

ch 

pekoe 

402 

45 

67 

PWE  G,  in 

estate  mark 

99 

12 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

600 

60 

68 

Do 

100 

16 

do 

pekee 

736 

48 

69 

Do 

1 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

44 

70 

Do 

2 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

33 

71 

N K 

3 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1120 

64 

72 

Do 

4 

15 

do 

pekoe 

675 

49 

73 

Do 

5 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

40 

74 

E KL 

6 

7 

do 

or  pek 

350 

52 

75 

Torrington, 

bro  or  pk 

600 

71 

M 

7 

10 

do 

bid 

76 

Do 

8 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1045 

54 

77 

Do 

9 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1150 

50 

78 

Do 

10 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

46 

79 

Do 

11 

3 

do 

dust 

270 

34 

80 

E P 

12 

3 

ch 

pekoe 

297 

38 

bl 

Do 

13 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

77 

32 

Do 

14 

1 

ht  ch 

bro  tea 

60 

30 

83 

Do 

15 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

103 

29 

bid 

84 

Kesbewa 

16 

11 

bt-cb 

bro  pek 

560 

32 

85 

To 

17 

53 

do 

pek  sou 

1655 

30 

86 

Do 

18 

3 

do 

dust 

225 

30 

63 

F 

25 

4 

ch 

bro  tea 

372 

31 

94 

P 

26 

3 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

219 

34 

9j 

F 

27 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

170 

32 

90 

B G A 

28 

9 

hf'Ch 

bro  pek  (OU 

540 

43 

97 

D 

29 

12 

do 

bro  or  pek 

600 

60 

bid 

98 

ou 

Kea»3ings 

Do 

30 

31 

24 

31 

do 

do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 

1200 

1395 

55 

49 

bid 

bid 

Ton  Do 

32 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

1125 

45 

bid 

101  Lyndhurstl33 
1(14  N 1.38 

17 

4 

ch 

do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

1615 

300 

45 

40 

bid 

bid 

105  N 

137 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

820 

33 

106  N 

138 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

145 

34 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

107 

Baseldon 

139 

8 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

400 

56  bid 

108 

Do 

140 

30  do 

pekee  (a; 

1350 

44  bid 

109 

Do 

141 

24  do 

pekoe  (B) 

1212 

44  bid 

110 

D 

142 

2 ch 

pek  fans 

140 

33 

111 

D A 

143 

46  hf-ch 

bro  mix 

2120 

35 

112 

Do 

144 

2 do 

red  leaf 

95 

30 

113 

M S 

145 

3 do 

1 box 

bro  tea 

167 

36 

114 

Roseneth 

146 

1 cU 

dust 

85 

33 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  January  30th,  1891. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  30th  Jan.: — 

Ex  ‘^Ghingwo” — OuvahGA,  Ic  lb  Ills  6d;  2c  It  108s; 
lb  102a;  lb  128s;  It  124s;  lb  98s;  2b  106s. 

Ex  “Kaisow” — Ouvah,TB,  Ic  lb  Ills;  2c  lb  108s  6d; 
lb  102s;  lb  I33s;  lb  128s;  It  99s;  2b  106s. 

Ex  “Oopack"’ — Eajawelle,  Ic  104s;  Ic  lOOs  6d;  lb  96s. 
Rajawelle  L 1 B,  5b  92s  6d;  lb  65s. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON' 


(From  Wilson,  Smithett;  d;  Co.'s  Circular.) 


Mincing  Lane,  Jan.  30tb 

, 1891. 

Mark, 

Natural 

Stem. 

Kenewed. 

Eoot. 

Dromoland 

3d 

3d  to  3id 

Meddecombra 

3d 

Derry  Clare 

2d 

• •• 

Doomoo 

S T & L C,  A in 

l|d  to  2d 

2jd  to  5d 

... 

diamond 

Wariagalla 

2d  to  3d 

... 

Quiil  5|d  to  8d 

3d  to  3Jd 

4d 

Koeberry 

3d  to  3id 

2kA 

Dunbar 

B PC 

3d 

m 

Condegalla 

4d 

Diyagama 

3<i 

4d 

IMP  in  diamond 

2d  to  2jd 

3d 

• •• 

Queensland 

• •• 

2id  to  2id 

HB,  M in  diamond 

id 

• •• 

Battagalla 

2id 

4d  to  4jd 

3Jd  to  4d; 

Kobanella 

lid  to  l|d 

3d 

lid 

Middleton  Dimbula 

IJd  to  2^d 

2d  to  2id 

Kotiyagalla 

2d 

2d 

4jd 

Book-wood 

lid  to  2d 

Officinalis. 

2id 

Duklnfield 

4d 

7d  to  7id 

6id 

Diyagama 

3d  to  3id 

4jd  to  5d 

Gracelyu 

6idto  7d 

7d  to  7Id 

MG  CCoindia. 

3d  to  3id 

6d  to  8d 

... 

» 1.  hyi 

5§d  to  5|d 

»«• 

Coneygar 

2d 

3id 

5id  to  6d 

Stafford 

3d 

5id 

Craig 

Sid  to  3id 

• •• 

Goomera  Ledger 

4^d 

... 

Tulboddy 

... 

... 

CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lanb,  Jan.  30th,  1891. 

Ex  “Prometheus” — Mahaberia  (OBEC),  60  bags  113a 
6d;  6 48s;  2 £2s  6d;  36  105s;  1 70s;  7 45s.  SD,1 

bag  37s. 


“ CKTLOK  OBSERVER  ” PRESS,  COLOMBO, 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA.  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


JJo,  7.1  Colombo.  March  9,  1891.  | Price  :—J2|  cents  each  3 copies 

‘ ‘ 1 30  cenisj  6 copies  § rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  today,  18th  Feb.,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (71,363  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs.  Description. 

Weight. 

No 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

1 

V E 

147 

G hf-ch 

fans 

501 

38 

a 

Do 

148 

7 

do 

unas 

413 

50 

3 

Killaloo 

149 

12 

do 

sou 

1070 

38 

4 

Kande- 

newera 

151 

19 

ch 

hro  or  pek 

1710 

55  bid 

5 

Do 

153 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1120 

48  bid 

6 

Do 

155 

47 

do 

pek  sou 

4230 

46 

7 

Qouravilla 

157 

56 

hf.ch 

or  pek 

3360 

61  bid 

8 

Do 

159 

28 

ch 

pekoe 

2800 

60  bid 

9 

Do 

161 

C 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

47 

0 

Do 

162 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

200 

44 

11 

Do 

163 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

.33 

12 

Albion 

164 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

2970 

71 

13 

Do 

166 

31 

do 

pekoe 

3100 

65 

14 

Do 

168 

64 

do 

pek  sou 

5130 

50 

15 

Do 

170 

4 

do 

sou 

384 

44 

16 

Do 

171 

6 

do 

dust 

780 

35 

17 

Do 

172 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

33 

18 

F T 

173 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

2700 

56  bid 

19 

Do 

175 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

47 

SO 

Deeside 

177 

28 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1680 

70 

21 

Do 

179 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

1800 

62  bid 

22 

Do 

181 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

49 

23 

Mocha 

183 

26  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1430 

72 

24 

Do 

185 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

59 

25 

Do 

187 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1235 

50 

26 

Do 

189 

12 

do 

sou 

1140 

44 

27 

Fernlands 

191 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

180 

70  bid 

28 

Do 

192 

13 

do 

pekoe 

715 

63  bid 

29 

Do 

191 

15 

ch 

pek  sou 

1500 

48 

30 

Do 

190 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek  sou 

138 

38 

31 

Do 

197 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

180 

35 

32 

Beaumont, 

W 

198 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1530 

61  bid 

33 

Do 

200 

12 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

1080 

50 

34 

Do 

202 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1287 

46 

36 

Gonakelle 

204 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

150 

70 

38 

Do 

205 

3 

do 

pekoe 

150 

52 

37 

Maddeged- 

dera 

206 

36 

do 

bro  pek 

2016 

58 

38 

Do 

208 

49 

do 

pekoe 

2450 

49 

39 

Do 

210 

1 

do 

sou 

60 

35 

40 

Do 

211 

3 

do 

dust 

246 

32 

41 

D F.  in  estate 

mark 

212 

31 

ch 

bro  pek 

3265 

57 

42 

Do 

214 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2280 

50 

43 

Do 

216 

25 

do 

pekoe  No.  2 

2375 

46 

44 

Do 

218 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

2700 

45 

45 

Do 

220 

12 

do 

fans 

liCO 

33 

Messrs  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  25th  Feb., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (50,726  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description  Weight 


No 

No 

lb. 

0. 

1 

A S C 

1 

5 

hf-ch 

fans 

245 

45 

2 

Do 

2 

4 

do 

rod  leaf 

200 

33 

3 

Do 

3 

1 

dr 

dust 

60 

33 

4 

DEC 

4 

10 

do 

red  leaf 

500 

33 

5 

K 

5 

36 

hf-ch 

bropok 

1980 

65 

bid 

6 

Norton 

7 

27 

do 

bro  pek 

1485 

66 

7 

Do 

9 

47 

do 

pekoe 

2350 

52 

bid 

8 

Do 

11 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1050 

46 

bid 

9 

Do 

13 

5 

do 

dust 

300 

34 

10 

Patulpaua 

14 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

350 

48 

11 

Do 

16 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

40 

12 

Do 

IS 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

37 

13 

Nahalma 

19 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

1815 

68 

14 

Do 

21 

30 

ch 

pekoe 

3000 

4.5 

bid 

15 

Do 

23 

15 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

750 

41 

bid 

16 

Do 

25 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

34 

bid 

bid 

17 

18 

HakurugallaSO 
Do  28 

7 

12 

ch 

do 

bro  pek 
pekoe 

700 

1080 

56 

46 

Do 

30 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

42 

bid 

liOt  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Desoriptioo. 

Weight 

No, 

No. 

Ib. 

c. 

20 

Woodend 

32 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1680 

58 

21 

Do 

34 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

45  bid 

i2 

Do 

36 

3 

do 

pek  eou 

300 

40  bid 

23 

Do 

37 

1 

do 

dusi 

135 

32 

24 

Shannon 

38 

16 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

880 

62 

25 

Do 

40 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

630 

43  bid 

26 

Do 

42 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

46  bid 

27 

Do 

43 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

45 

33 

28 

Ossington 

44 

10 

do 

brO  pek 

600 

49  bid 

29 

Do 

46 

10 

do 

pekoe 

5(.0 

42  bid 

30 

N 

43 

6 

do 

pekoe 

291 

41  bid 

31 

W M 

49 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

62  bid 

32 

Do 

61 

11 

ch 

pekoe 

1210 

50 

33 

H G A 

53 

8 

do 

Dro  pek 

800 

57 

34 

Do 

65 

35 

do 

pekoe 

3325 

48 

35 

F H B 

57 

33  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1815 

58 

36 

Do 

69 

35 

do 

bro  pek 

1925 

59 

37 

Do 

61 

34 

ch 

pekoe 

3400 

46  bid 

38 

Do 

63 

35 

do 

pekoe 

3500 

46  bid 

39 

K 0 

65 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

100 

42 

40 

Y D,  in  estate 

mark 

67 

77 

do 

pekoe 

6545 

46  bid 

41 

Do 

69 

4 

do 

dust 

600 

33 

47 

Kundoo 

77 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

3200 

56 

43 

Do 

79 

30 

do 

pekoe 

3000 

45 

49 

Do 

81 

48 

do 

pek  sou 

4800 

39 

50 

Do 

83 

4 

do 

cougou 

400 

35 

51 

Do 

84 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

190 

.32 

52 

Do 

85 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

33 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  25th  Feb.,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (80,530  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under: — 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 


No, 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Hattangalla  222 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

38 

61 

2 

Do 

223 

1 

do 

pekoe 

65 

51 

3 

Do 

224 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

31 

47 

4 

Do 

225 

1 

do 

dust 

11 

34 

5 

N K 

• 226 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

100 

49 

6 

Do 

227 

2 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

95 

46 

7 

Do 

228 

2 

ch 

COIJ  gou 

160 

40 

8 

Do 

229 

10 

hf- ch 

red  leaf 

650 

31 

9 

Logan 

2.31 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

59 

10 

Lawrence 

233 

35 

ch 

eou 

3500 

36 

11 

Labugama 

235 

4 hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

200 

54 

12 

Do 

236 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

480 

61 

13 

Do 

238 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

48 

14 

Do 

240 

23 

do 

sou 

9S0 

44 

15 

Do 

242 

10 

do 

pek  fan 

4.50 

41 

16 

Do 

244 

1 

do 

cougou 

40 

36 

17 

Do 

245 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

35 

18 

Do 

246 

1 

do 

pkedust 

75 

35 

19 

Gouravilla 

247 

56 

do 

or  pek 

3360 

59 

20 

Do 

249 

28 

ch 

pekoe 

2800 

49 

21 

Hattangalla  251 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1272 

61 

22 

Do 

253 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1805 

48  bid 

23 

Do 

255 

14 

do 

pek  son 

1330 

44  bid 

24 

Galgawalte  257 

36 

hf-ch 

bro  bek 

1800 

67  bid 

25 

Do 

259 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

2000 

46  bid 

26 

Do 

261 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

43  bid 

27 

Tientsin 

263 

25 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

63  bid 

23 

Do 

265 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1080 

49  bid 

29 

Do 

267 

23 

do 

pek sou 

2070 

44  bid 

30 

Kaiide- 

newera 

269 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1120 

47 

31 

Orancre  Field 

P N R 

271 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

68 

32 

Do 

273 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2375 

45 

33 

Do 

275 

3 

do 

sou 

270 

35 

34 

Do 

276 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

65 

33 

35 

Ottery 

277 

22 

ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

64  bid 

36 

Do 

279 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3060 

52  bid 

37 

Do 

281 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

47 

38 

Do 

283 

3 

do 

br  • mix 

390 

32 

39 

E W 

284 

5 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

225 

30 

40 

Do 

285 

15 

do 

congou 

700 

37 

41 

Do 

287 

10 

do 

dusi 

700 

34 

42 

Cruden  Fac- 

tory 

289 

25 

do 

sou 

12.50 

38 

43 

B T 

10 

20 

ch 

bro  mix 

ISOO 

37 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgg.  Description.  Weight 

No.  No.  lb.  0. 


44 

Alliady 

12 

2 

cll 

or  pek 

190 

65 

45 

Do 

13 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

260 

57 

46 

Do 

14 

6 

do 

pekoe 

720 

46 

47 

Do 

16 

7 

do 

pek sou 

770 

42 

48 

Browclow 

18 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1785 

61  bid 

49 

Do 

20 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1615 

50  bid 

50 

Do 

22 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

990 

45  bid 

51 

Do 

24 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

34 

52 

Albion 

25 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2420 

66  bid 

53 

Do 

27 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2200 

53  bid 

54 

Do 

29 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

2755 

48  bid 

55 

Do 

31 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

:i3o 

34 

56 

Dickapittia 

32 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1936 

69 

57 

Do 

34 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

47  bid 

58 

Do 

36 

1 h£-ch 

sou  , 

62 

40 

59 

Do 

37 

1 

ch 

dust 

112 

34 

60 

Eltoita 

38 

51 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

3060 

70  bid 

61 

Do 

40 

21 

ch 

pekoe 

1890 

55  bid 

62 

Do 

42 

32 

do 

pek  soui 

3200 

49  bid 

63 

Agra  Ouvah 

44 

24  h£-oh 

bro  pek 

1200 

59 

61 

Do 

46 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1395 

48 

65 

Great  Valley  48 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

61 

66 

Do 

50 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2300 

51  bid 

67 

Do 

52 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1615 

47  bid 

68 

Do 

51 

1 

do 

congou 

110 

38 

69 

Do 

55 

5 h£-ch 

dust 

400 

33 

Messrs.  Someeville  & Co.  put  up  forsale  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  25th  Feb.,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (76,304  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot 

Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight 

No 

No 

lb. 

0. 

1 

Lyndhurst 

47 

3 

ch 

dust 

360 

33 

2 

Do 

48 

6 

do 

red  leaf 

564 

31 

3 

S 

49 

1 hf-ch 

congou 

35 

37 

4 

S 

50 

1 

ch 

dust 

135 

32 

11 

Harmony 

67 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

850 

62 

12 

Do 

58 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1350 

50 

13 

Do 

59 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720  ■ 

44 

14 

Do 

CO 

2 

bf-ch 

bro  mix 

90 

34 

15 

Do 

61 

3 

do 

pek  fan 

210 

38 

16 

Kattukitiila 

62 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

80 

58 

17 

Do 

63 

3 

do 

pekoe 

168 

48 

18 

Do 

04 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

188 

43 

25 

Depedene 

71 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

750 

64 

26 

Do 

72 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1550 

53 

27 

Do 

73 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

1650 

46 

28 

H D 

74 

57 

do 

bro  tea 

2850 

39 

29 

Do 

75 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

200 

30 

30 

Do 

76 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

45 

31 

Hatdowa 

77 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

350 

54 

32 

Do 

78 

19 

do 

bio  tea 

950 

44 

33 

Do 

79 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

38 

34 

Allakolla 

80 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

780 

63 

35 

Do 

81 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1260 

51 

36 

Do 

82 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

44 

37 

B R 

83 

1 

af-ch 

4 

box 

pekoe 

187 

40 

38 

Do 

84 

1 

bf-ch 

4 

box 

pek  fens 

336 

26 

bid 

39 

Do 

85 

7 

hf-ch 

dust 

626 

32 

40 

P M 

86 

1 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

144 

34 

41 

Do 

87 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

87 

28 

bid 

42 

E B A,  Star 

in  estate 

mark 

88 

14 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

760 

50 

43 

Narangoda 

89 

16 

ch 

unas 

1600 

52 

bid 

44 

Do 

90 

1 

do 

sou 

75 

38 

45 

Do 

91 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

65 

3J 

46 

EATS,  Cross 

in  estate 

mark 

92 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

550 

59 

bid 

47 

Do 

93 

6 

do 

pekoe 

570 

46 

48 

Do 

94 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

285 

48 

49 

Ederapolla 

95 

39 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1950 

60 

50 

Do 

96 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2260 

49 

61 

Do 

97 

14 

ch 

pek  sou 

1260 

45 

52 

E D P 

98 

13 

do 

sou 

1170 

44 

53 

Do 

99 

5 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

275 

44 

54 

Do 

100 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

160 

33 

65 

I N G,  in  et 

- 

tate  mark  1 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

600 

68 

56 

Do 

2 

6 

do 

bro  mix 

600 

41 

57 

Do 

3 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

34 

58 

Abbotsford 

4 

18 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

1080 

66 

bid 

r,9 

Do 

6 

31 

ch 

bro  pek 

255 

57 

bid 

60 

Do 

6 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

•54 

bid 

61 

Do 

7 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

46 

bid 

Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No 

lb. 

c. 

62 

Hiralouvah 

8 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1832 

58  bid 

63 

Do 

9 

19 

do 

1 

af-ch 

pekoe 

1950 

47  bid 

64 

Do 

10 

5 

ch 

sou 

544 

43 

65 

Do 

11 

1 

do 

fans 

98 

39 

66 

Do 

12 

2 

af-ch 

dust 

143 

34 

67 

P D M 

13 

12 

ch 

1 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

1260 

40 

68 

Eoseneath 

14 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1330 

57  bid 

69 

Do 

15 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1320 

48 

70 

Do 

16 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1430 

43  bid 

71 

KilUn 

17 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

56  bill 

72 

Do 

18 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1520 

46  bid 

73 

Do 

19 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

44  bid 

74 

Do 

20 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

300 

36 

75 

Do 

21 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

100 

33 

76 

Do 

22 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

33 

77 

G 

23 

1 

do 

or  pek 

90 

44 

78 

G 

24 

6 

do 

pekoe 

400 

43  bid 

79 

G 

25 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

40 

80 

Keenawatte  26 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

52 

81 

Do 

27 

14 

do 

unas 

700 

39  bid 

82 

G W A 

28 

4 

do 

1 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

283 

53 

83 

Do 

29 

4 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

200 

46  bid 

84 

Do 

30 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

50 

40 

85 

N 

31 

3 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

315 

40  bid 

86 

N 

32 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

32 

87 

Kesbawa 

33 

60 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

29 

92 

N B 

38 

35 

do 

pekoe 

1890 

47  bid 

93 

B 

39 

1 

do 

pekoe 

41 

42 

94 

B 

40 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

43 

38 

95 

Torrington 

M 

41 

19 

do 

or  pek 

1045 

57  bid 

96 

XXX 

42 

5 

ch 

sou 

500 

38 

97 

Do 

43 

4 

do 

congou 

388 

34 

98 

Do 

44 

10 

hf-ch 

pek  dust 

800 

32 

99  ■ 

H G H 

45 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

50 

45 

100 

Do 

46 

1 

do 

pekoe 

50 

42 

101 

Do 

147 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

38 

102 

Do 

148 

1 

do 

fans 

50 

30 

103 

D 

149 

12 

do 

bro  or  pek 

600 

60  bid 

104 

Lowood 

150 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

5o  bid 

105 

Do 

151 

6 

ch 

pekoe  No.  1 

600 

41  bid 

106 

Do 

152 

6 

do 

pekoe 

538 

40  bid 

107 

K G A 

153 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

56  bid 

108 

Do 

154 

6 

do 

pekoe 

480 

45  bid 

109 

Do 

155 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

480 

28  bid 

111 

A 

157 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

29 

112 

G 

158 

8 

do 

pekoe 

1040 

50 

113 

E 

159 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

out 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  25fch  Feb., 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (103,521  lb,),  which  sold 
as  under 


Lot 

, Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

1 

S B E 

No. 

412 

3 

ch 

dust 

lb. 

420 

e. 

33 

2 

Halpan- 

tenne 

414 

10  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

500 

57 

3 

Do 

416 

8 

do 

pekoe 

390 

48 

4 

Do 

418 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

43 

5 

Kirrimettia 

LM 

420 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

63 

6 

Do 

422 

46 

do 

pekoe 

2240 

43 

7 

Do 

424 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

195 

44 

8 

Do 

426 

6 

do 

pek  fans 

350 

38 

9 

Theydon 

Bois 

428 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

60 

10 

Do 

434 

6 

do 

sou 

510 

38 

11 

Shrubs  Hill  436 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

62 

12 

Do 

438 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1140 

52 

13 

Do 

440 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1275 

47 

14 

Do 

442 

1 

hf-ch 

sou 

45 

40 

15 

Do 

444 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

36 

16 

Meddetenne  416 

5 

oh 

bro  pek 

525 

60 

17 

Do 

448 

10 

do 

pekoe 

900 

48 

18 

Do 

450 

1 

do 

dust 

145 

38 

19 

Do 

452 

1 

do 

unas 

90 

45 

20 

Kolaoya 

454 

45  hf-oh 

pekoe 

2265 

45  bid 

21 

W A 

456 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

43 

22 

Aluoor 

458 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

64 

23 

Do 

460 

18 

do 

pekoe 

900 

49 

24 

Do 

462 

6 

do 

dust 

300 

38 

25 

Do 

464 

7 

do 

congou 

350 

40 

26 

Clyde 

466 

1 box 

dust 

22 

34 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 
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Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkg9.  Description. 

Weight 

Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb 

0. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

27 

Yataderia 

468 

7 eh 

or  pek 

665 

50 

2 

B K 

57 

1 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

76 

63 

28 

Do 

470 

21  do 

bro  pek 

2310 

61 

3 

Do 

58 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

410 

37 

29 

Do 

472 

27  do 

pekoe 

2700 

48  bid 

4 

Do 

60 

11 

hf-ch 

dust; 

1066 

35 

30 

Do 

474 

23  do 

pek  sou 

2070 

48 

6 

Faithlie 

62 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1210 

58  bid 

31 

Cliesterford 

476 

20  hf-ah 

bro  pek 

1200 

69 

6 

Do 

64 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1350 

51 

32 

Valley 

478 

5 ch 

pekoe 

600 

42 

7 

Do 

66 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

3950 

44  bid 

33 

Amblakande  480 

10  do 

bro  or  pek 

1000 

61  bid 

8 

Do 

68 

1 

do 

SOU 

90 

37 

34 

Do 

482 

15  do 

pekoe 

1350 

49  bid 

9 

Do 

69 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

85 

34 

35 

Do 

484 

9 do 

SOU 

810 

40 

10 

Do 

70 

3 

hf-ch 

dust 

223 

36 

36 

Do 

486 

1 do 

bro  mix 

120 

34 

11 

Anchor,  iu  os- 

37 

Eagalla 

488 

24  ch 

bro  pek 

2400 

65  bid 

fate  mark  71 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1380 

62  bid 

38 

Do 

490 

24  do 

pekoe 

2160 

48  bid 

12 

Do 

73 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

64 

39 

Do 

492 

7 do 

dust 

560 

39 

13 

Do 

75 

17 

do 

pek  sou  , 

1700 

47 

40 

Do 

494 

9 do 

sou 

405 

42 

14 

Deeside 

77 

29 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1740 

64  bid 

41 

Do 

496 

11  do 

pek  sou 

1045 

45  bid 

15 

Do 

79 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1805 

55 

42 

Queensland 

498 

4 do 

pek  fans 

300 

36 

16 

Do 

81 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1300 

47 

43 

Avisawella 

500 

12  do 

bro  pek 

1200 

61  bid 

17 

Dunbar 

83 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

1995 

58  bid 

44 

Do 

502 

13  do 

pekoe 

1170 

47  bid 

18 

Do 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2430 

47  bid 

4S 

Do 

604 

33  do 

pek  sou 

2970 

44 

19 

Do 

87 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

34 

46 

Oooogalla 

606 

23  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1380 

72 

20 

Hattanffalla  88 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1805 

47 

47 

Do 

608 

19  do 

pekoe 

1064 

52 

21 

Killaloo 

101 

25 

do 

soul 

2250 

35 

48 

Do 

510 

7 do 

pek  sou 

392 

49 

22 

Cruden  Fao- 

49 

D A 

512 

6 ch 

pekoe 

593 

45 

tory 

103 

40 

do 

or  pek 

4000 

61  bid 

50 

Do 

514 

2 do 

bro  mix 

196 

30 

23 

Do 

105 

33 

do 

pekoe 

3300 

48  bid 

51 

G M B 

516 

9 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

540 

60 

24 

Do 

107 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

43  bid 

52 

Do 

518 

11  do 

pekoe 

660 

51 

25 

Maria 

108 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1870 

60  bid 

53 

Do 

620 

1 ch 

bro  mix 

60 

42 

26 

Do 

110 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

47  bid 

54 

Mukeloya 

522 

7 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

420 

67 

27 

Madool- 

55 

Do 

624 

17  do 

pekoe 

1020 

52 

tenne 

112 

12 

oh 

bro  pek 

1320 

51  bid 

56 

Do 

526 

11  do 

pek  sou 

66U 

45 

28 

Do 

114 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

45  bid 

57 

Do 

528 

1 do 

dust 

80 

oG 

29 

Do 

116 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

43 

68 

Attabage 

530 

59  do 

bro  pek 

2950 

62 

32 

Logan 

120 

27 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1350 

61  bid 

69 

Do 

532 

59  ch 

pekoe 

5310 

4;8  bid 

33 

Do 

122 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1125 

49  bid 

60 

Do 

534 

28  do 

pek  sou 

2520 

44 

34 

Do 

124 

44 

do 

pek  sou 

4980 

16 

61 

Do 

536 

7 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

315 

36 

35 

Do 

126 

8 

do 

SOU 

360 

39 

62 

Do 

538 

10  ch 

pek  fan 

700 

38 

36 

Do 

127 

7 

dust 

420 

35 

63 

Middleton 

540 

39  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2535 

62 

37 

Albion 

128 

25 

ch 

bro  pek 

2750 

64  bid 

64 

Do 

542 

22  ch 

pekoe  , 

2420 

61 

38 

Do 

130 

22 

do 

pekoe 

2200 

65 

65 

Do 

544 

1 do 

CODgOU 

112 

39 

39 

Do 

132 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

2400 

47  bid 

66 

Galkadua 

646 

4 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

'200 

54 

40 

Ayr 

134 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  pek  No.  1 

100 

41 

67 

Do 

518 

8 do 

pekoe 

400 

48 

41 

Do 

135 

19 

do 

bro  pek  No  2 

855 

60  bid 

68 

Do 

550 

9 do 

red  leaf 

450 

34 

42 

Do 

137 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1040 

46  bid 

69 

OHO 

552 

3 do 

bro  or  pek 

180 

t'O 

43 

Do 

139 

32 

do 

pek  sou 

1344 

45 

70 

Do 

654 

5 ch 

pekoe 

475 

47 

44 

Do 

141 

4 

do 

congou 

160 

37 

71 

Do 

656 

6 do 

pek  sou 

soo 

44 

45 

Do 

142 

4 

do 

fans 

160 

37 

75 

L 

664 

5 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

250 

34 

46 

Do 

143 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

54 

32 

76 

L 

566 

2 do 

pek  dust 

120 

35 

77 

Silver  Valley  568 

1 do 

bro  pek 

50 

61 

78 

Do 

570 

6 do 

pekoe 

300 

47 

79 

Do 

672 

1 do 

red  leaf 

50 

39 

Messrs.  Somebville  & 

Co.  put  up 

for  sale  at  the 

80 

Baudara- 

polla 

574 

29  do 

bro  pek 

1450 

65 

Chamber  of 

Commerce  Sale-room  today,  4th  March, 

81 

Do 

576 

37  do 

pekoe 

1850 

48 

the  undermentioned 

lots 

of  Tea  (39.920  Ib.L 

which 

82 

Do 

678 

23  do 

pek  sou 

1035 

46 

83 

Handoro- 

sold  as  under:  — 

84 

kanda 

Do 

580 

582 

1 do 
1 do 

congou 
red  leaf 

46 

30 

37 

28 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

AVeight 

85 

Do 

584 

1 do 

dust 

48 

34 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

86 

Do 

586 

7 do 

pek  sou 

350 

41 

87 

Do 

588 

2 do 

pekoe 

100 

46 

1 

P 

60 

13 

ch 

dust 

2080 

33 

88 

Do 

590 

3 do 

bro  pek 

150 

49 

2 

P 

61 

11 

do 

bro  mix 

1100 

36 

92 

AVarwick 

598 

27  do 

or  pek 

1485 

63  bid 

3 

Wewesse 

62 

8 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

400 

61 

93 

Do 

600 

36  do 

pekoe 

1800 

54 

4 

Do 

63 

15 

do 

pekoe 

750 

49 

94 

Do 

2 

4 do 

dust 

320 

34 

5 

Do 

64 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

44 

5 

Do 

4 

2 do 

congou 

90 

40 

6 

Do 

65 

3 

do 

sou 

152 

40 

96 

Dehiowitta 

6 

13  ch 

bro  pek 

1365 

66 

7 

Do 

66 

1 

do 

pek  tana 

60 

63 

97 

Do 

8 

23  do 

pekoe 

2300 

48 

ft 

Do 

67 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

31 

98 

Do 

10 

11  do 

pek  sou 

1045 

43 

9 

B,  in  estate 

99 

Do 

12 

1 do 

bro  tea 

120 

38 

mark 

68 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

180 

54 

100 

Theberton 

14 

25  ch 

bro  pek 

2500 

60 

10 

Do 

69 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

43 

101 

Do 

16 

22  do 

pekoe 

2200 

43 

11 

Do 

70 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

40 

102 

Do 

16 

3 do 

red  leaf 

300 

35 

12 

MC  K 

71 

37 

do 

pekoe 

1876 

51  bid 

103 

Gona  Adika  20 

2 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

100 

36 

13 

Weregalla 

72 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

57  bid 

109 

B,  in  estate 

14 

1 0 

73 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1190 

49 

mark 

32 

11  do 

pekoe 

622 

43 

15 

Do 

74 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1120 

44 

110 

C B 

34 

7 ch 

bro  sou 

700 

43 

16 

Do 

75 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

150 

31 

111 

Do 

36 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

.320 

33 

17 

C A,  iu  estate 

112 

Do 

38 

1 do 

red  loaf 

50 

38 

mark 

76 

4 

do 

unas 

220 

43 

18 

19 

Do 

P W E G. 

77 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

224 

37 

estate  mark  78 

9 

do 

or  pek 

450 

54  bid 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  Sale  at  the  Chamber 

20 

Do 

79 

13 

do 

pekoe 

593 

46  bid 

21 

Do 

80 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

336 

of  Oommerce  Sale-room  today;  4fch  March,  the 

under- 

22 

Do 

81 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

34 

mentioned  lots  of  Tea  (58,160  lb,), 

which  sold  as 

23 

24 

K 

A K K 

82 

83 

3 

6 

do 

ch 

pekoe 

pekoe 

166 

600 

44 

43  b d 

under : — 

25 

26 

F E 
D 

84 

85 

10  hf-ch 
5 do 

bro  pek 

499 

44  bid 

Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

Yarrow 

1 box 

pekoe 

259 

01 

No 

lb. 

27 

86 

24  hf-ch 

pek  sou 

1344 

85 

JNO. 

0. 

28 

W T 

87 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

402 

84 

1 

G 

56 

S hf-ch  bro  tea 

400 

36 

29 

\V  A 

88 

6 

cli 

bro  pek 

599 

43 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 


1^0. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

30 

A 

«9 

5 

ch 

566 

39 

2 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

31 

A 

90 

7 

ch 

fans 

1035 

36 

32 

P B 

91 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

185 

31 

33 

Bo 

92 

1 

do 

28 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

177 

34 

Bo 

93 

4 

do 

faus 

348 

27 

uid 

35 

Bo 

94 

4 

ch 

dust 

602 

•29 

oil! 

36 

P 

95 

9 

do 

bro  or  pek 

900 

55 

37 

P 

96 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

4f3 

38 

P 

97 

3 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

135 

41 

39 

P 

98 

1 

ch 

dust 

75 

33 

bid 

40 

New  Valley  99 

1 

do 

COURO^ 

100 

36 

41 

H P A 

ICO 

8 

hUh 

bro  tea 

560 

36 

42 

St.  Andrews  1 

14 

do 

or  pek 

924 

72 

43 

Bo 

2 

45 

box 

or  pek 

900 

67 

bid 

44 

Bo 

3 

15 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

975 

56 

45 

Bo 

4 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2560 

51 

Sid 

46 

T>  8 

5 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

200 

44 

47 

Do 

6 

13 

do 

sou 

520 

34 

49 

K 

8 

14 

do 

unas 

7U0 

41 

bid 

50 

AN  A 

9 

3 

ch 

315 

43 

1 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

bid 

51 

H L’M 

10 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

536 

43 

52 

Kesbewa 

11 

58  hf-oh 

pekoe 

2030 

26 

53 

S,  in  estate 

bro  pek 

mark 

12 

12 

do 

660 

56 

54 

Do 

13 

15 

do 

pekoe 

810 

44 

55 

S S 

14 

7 

ch 

990 

36 

1 

hf  ch 

fans 

bid 

56 

H H K 

15 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1832 

54 

57 

Do 

16 

19 

1 

ch 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1950 

48 

58 

GIN 

17 

5 

ch 

bro  mix 

500 

39 

bid 

59 

S H 

18 

15 

do 

pek- sou 

1275 

47 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


[From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mi.hcivg  Lane,  February  6th,  1891. 

Mu'U  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sobi  iu 

Miucing  Laue  up  to  GthFeb. iT'p 

Ex  “Orotava”— Middleton,  Dimbula,  lb  113b;  5c 
6d;  2o  108a  63;  It  103s  6d;  lo  140s;  It  101s. 

Ex  “Kaisow” — Mahauva.  It  108s;  Ic  103s  63,  Ic  10--. 
63-  lb  98s-  1 sd  and  2 pkd  106s;  1 95s  6d.  Alloowibaie, 
S 113a  63;  sf  lb  108s;  lb  102s;  2b  135s;  It  100a;  lb 
106s;4b97s6d. 

Ex  “Hesperia” — STOT,  It  99a. 


Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  i i 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  13th  Feb. : _ 

Ex  “Navigator”— Meddeconabra,  lc  117s;  5c  It  116^, 

5c  Ills;  It  102s  63;  Ic  138s;  It  lOOs  6d;  2b  H^s. 

Fx  “Navigator” — Claremoct,  2o  H3s  63:  2o  109s;  Ic 
134s.  Manickwatte,  ^^"5  ^c 

Ih  130s-  lb  98s  63.  Mausagalla,  ■ lb  112s,  do  10  lU^s 
63-  5o  l’09s;  Ic  lb  102s;  lo  lb  133s  63;  Ic  99s  6d.  Clare- 
mont, 1 bagovtakr  107s.  Maniokvvntte.  1 bag  ovikr 

^*^Ex“Glenga'-rv”-(EC)00,  lb  112«;  2o  110s  6d;  Ic 
lt?07s;  lb  lOoJ  63;  U 121s;.  It  102s.  (DO),  1 bag 

uua,  3*  K 


Ex  “Myrmidon” — Wibaragslla,  lb  10  s 63;  lb  10. 
Yv^HGT,  lb  lOls.  Gowerakellie.  lb  Ic  and  lb  112s  63; 
3o  109s;  lb  103s;  It  137s.  GHET,  lb  99s;  lb  and  It 
00-  6 :;  lb  104s  63;  1 bag  105s  63. 
lEx  “Glenga'ry” — P.D.  M.,  Ic  119s;  lOo  117s  6d;  2o 
1'.  110s;  lb  103s  61;  2t  140-;  Ic  103. 

Ex  “ Myrmi3oii” — Tillicoultrv,  It  1 15s;  5c  114s  63; 
5c  Ills;  lb  103s  6d;  lo  It  136s  63;  2b  lOls  63;  1 bag  109s. 
U iahena,  2c  li  107s  63;  lo  101s;  lb  117s;  lo  97s  63. 

Ex  “Rome” — Watiegoda,  2c  115.;  2c  Ills  63;  lb  103s; 
It  138s;  It  lOls  63. 

Ex  ‘ Myrmidon” — Hylton,  2c  Ills;  5c  108s;le  103s  63; 
i b 3s;  1 98s  63;  2b  lOOs;  lb  92s;  2 hags  lOOs,  Berragalla; 
2c  lb  117.S  6d;  5o  Ills  63;  It  104s  63;  Ic  138a  1 101a 
33;  2 bags  110s.  Kelbnrne,  5c  Ills;  12c  106s  63;  2 
101i6l;  2tl36s  Ic  It  126s  63;  4c  Ih  96s  6d  ; 1 b g 
106.s;  1 105s;  1 94s. 


llS^b  l02f6^;lc  It  138s.  (LET),  lo  102s.  Law- 
® Morar  It  117s  63;  3c  It  I16s;  3c 

S: 

99b;  lb  ^ (YVT)  It  1009.  Yapanie,  lb  108ij. 

K‘klLe!lLS't0i;,  lbl»2«k  .30,;  1.1b 

99s  63;  lb  104s;  lb  Ic  lb  lb  It  95s,  lb  110s, ^ 

Ex  “Myrmidon” — Wibaragala,  ri  1 1 

.5c  lOCs;  ic  It  106b;  IclOls;  lo  lb  131a.  (WEGl),3c 

It  98s  63. 


CEIi.ON  C..SCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON- 


(From  Wilson,  Smitkctt,  (&  Co.'s  Circular.) 

MincinqLane,  Feb.  13lh,  1891. 


Mark.  Natural  Renewed. 

Stem. 

SUCCIEUBEA. 


Upper  rinley 
EG"W,  B in  diamond 


2§d 

2d 


S^d  to  4d 
4d 


Boot. 


3d 

3d 


Shawiands 

lid 

• •• 

ST  & LC,  S in  diamond  ... 

4id 

Invert,  mixed 

2id 

3d  to  3|d 

3i'<i 

Strathdon  „ 

2^d  to  3d 

... 

TJE.  J,  D in  dia. 

lid 

2id 

••• 

S,  K 

Ifd 

Bid 

iVtaha  Uva 

2d  to  4d 

3d  to  5^d 

Allakolla 

l|d  to  2|d 

• •• 

WSB,  N in  dia. 

21d  to  3d 

21d  to  2|d 

... 

Preston 

lid 

3Jd 

4d 

Waonerajah 

2d 

2id 

Sattagalla 

2Jd  to  3d 

4fd 

... 

Roseneatb,  mixed 

2d  to  3id 

Officinalis. 

... 

Upper  Cranley 

2id 

4d 

Verelapatna 
S T & D C,  B in 

2d 

... 

diamond 
ST  & L C,  S in 

... 

8id 

... 

diamond 

M C C Co.,  in 

... 

■ 9d 

... 

diamond 

2ld  to  4d 

4|d  to  6d 

... 

Preston 

2Jd 

4d 

. . 

St.  Leonards 

Bid 

5Jd  to  8d 

Olipbant 

2Jd  to  2|d 

4d 

CEYLON 

COCOA 

SALES  IN 

LONDON. 

{From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Feb,  13th,  1891. 
Ex  “ Prometheus” — Hylton,  47  bags  105a  63;  9 90s;  2 
71s  63.  Victoria,  24  llSs  6d. 

Ex  “ Kaisow” — Tatawatte,  40b  110s;  67  bags  110s. 


JEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


{From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  F b.  6ib,  1891. 
Ex  ‘-Niugcbow” — Katooloya,  4 cases  la  9d. 

Ex  “Goorkha” — Dangkande  OBEO,  4 cases  Is  3d; 
4 Is  6d. 

Ex  “Duke  of  Argyll”— Naranghena,  case  Is  Id;  11 
1b83;  1 Is  5d;  1 Is  3d.  Havilland,  3 cases  Is  7d. 

Ex  “Gian  Lament” — Havilland.  2 cases  2s  4d. 


“CEYEON  OBSBUVEK”  PEE8S,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


No.  8.] 


Colombo.  March  19,  1691. 


( Price  ; — 12J  cents  each;  3 copies 
1 30  cents;  6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  4th  March, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (58,224  Ib.),  which 


sold  as  under; 


Lot  Murk 

Box 

PkgB. 

No. 

No. 

6 

Kelugras 

8 

35 

ch 

7 

Do 

10 

24 

do 

8 

Do 

12 

20 

ch 

19 

Do 

14 

24 

do 

10 

Do 

16 

1 

do 

11 

Horagoda 

17 

3 

ch 

12 

Do 

18 

13 

do 

13 

Do 

20 

1 

do 

18 

Ettapolla 

29 

17 

do 

29 

Do 

31 

31 

do 

20 

D P 

33 

55 

do 

2l 

Do 

35 

15 

hf-ch 

2 

D G AO,  In 

estate  mark  37 

20 

ch 

23 

Do 

39 

18 

do 

24 

Do 

41 

30 

do 

25 

Do 

43 

5 

do 

26 

Do 

44 

2 

do 

27 

F H 

45 

7 

do 

28 

Do 

47 

12 

do 

29 

Do 

49 

8 

do 

30 

e;g  a 

.'-1 

12 

do 

31 

Do 

53 

12 

do 

32 

Do 

55 

18 

do 

33 

N,  in  estate 

mark 

57 

27 

hf-eh 

34 

Do 

59 

47 

do 

35 

Do 

61 

7 

ch 

36 

P 0 

63 

4 

hf-ch 

37 

Do 

64 

13 

do 

38 

Do 

66 

1 

do 

39 

Do 

67 

1 

do 

40 

Dikmuka- 

lana 

68 

3 

do 

4l' 

Do 

69 

3 

do 

42 

Do 

70 

9 

do 

43 

Do 

72 

4 

do 

44 

A & F L 

73 

3 

do 

45 

Do 

74 

3 

do 

46 

Horagoda 

76 

1 

ch 

47 

Do 

77 

1 

do 

48 

Nugagalla 

83 

11 

hf-ch 

49 

Do 

85 

28 

do 

50 

Do 

87 

1 

do 

Description.  Weight 


lb. 

c. 

bro  pek 

1925 

69  bid 

bro  pek 

1320 

50 

pekoe 

2200 

49 

pek  sou 

2400 

41 

dust 

150 

34 

bro  pek 

300 

64  bid 

pekoe 

1233 

47 

red  leaf 

74 

31 

bro  pek 

935 

58 

pekoe 

1550 

47 

pekoe 

4675 

46  bid 

pek  sou 

750 

42  bid 

bro  pek 

2000 

63  bid 

pekoe 

1800 

48 

pek  sou 

3000 

44 

CODgOU 

400 

36  bid 

bro  tea 

200 

34 

bro  pek 

700 

52  bid 

pekoe 

1120 

45  bid 

pek  sou 

720 

43 

bro  pek 

1200 

51  bid 

pekoe 

1200 

44  bid 

pek  sou 

1800 

43 

69  bid 

bro  pek 

1485 

pekoe 

23' 0 

49  bid 

pekoe  No.  2 

630 

40  bid 

bro  pek 

226 

55 

pek  sou 

714 

43 

congou 

50 

38 

dust 

70 

32 

bro  pek 

150 

45 

pekoe 

135 

43 

sou 

405 

37 

dust 

240 

32 

sou 

165 

35 

pek  fans 

235 

34 

pek  sou 

95 

40 

dust 

100 

32 

bro  or  pek 

550 

63 

pekoe 

1400 

49 

dust 

80 

33 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  4th  March,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (114,469  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under  ; — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weiglit 

iNo 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Malvern 

40 

1 

ch 

unas 

69 

46 

2 

Traquair 

42 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

165 

46 

3 

Do 

41 

3 

do 

pekoe 

152 

43 

4 

Do 

46 

8 

do 

pek sou 

4.59 

40 

5 

Do 

48 

1 

do 

CODgOU 

45 

32 

6 

Alton 

50 

13 

do 

bro  tea 

585 

46 

7 

Aigburlh 

53 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

56  bid 

8 

Do 

54 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

47  b.d 

9 

Do 

.56 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

43 

10 

Do 

58 

2 

do 

dust 

320 

34 

u 

Portmoro 

60 

34 

do 

bro  pek 

3740 

60  bid 

12 

Do 

63 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

48  bid 

13 

P 

64 

1 

do 

fans 

112 

35 

14 

Polatagama  06 

.31 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1860 

59  bid 

15 

Do 

68 

58 

do 

pekoe 

2900 

46  bid 

16 

Do 

70 

48 

do 

pek  sou 

2400 

46 

17 

Marguerit 

a 72 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

64  bid 

18 

Do 

74 

13 

do 

pekoe 

660 

56 

19 

Do 

76 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1045 

48 

20 

Bowlana 

78 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

440  \ 

21 

Do 

80 

4 

do 

peV  oe 

400  >•  withd'n 

Do 

82 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

475  J 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

Ih. 

c. 

23 

M K Oya 

84 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

840 

67 

21 

Do 

86 

14 

do 

pekoe  N’o.  1 

1260 

46 

45 

25 

Do 

88 

9 

do 

pekoe  No.  2 

720 

26 

Do 

90 

16 

do 

peksou 

1280 

44 

27 

Do 

92 

3 

do 

dust 

180 

37 

28 

Macaldenia  94 

21 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1259 

61 

29 

Do 

96 

13 

do 

pekoe 

715 

51 

30 

Do 

98 

9 

ch 

6 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

12.57 

46 

31 

Do 

109 

2 

ch 

sou 

2C0 

40 

32 

Do 

102 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

148 

35 

33 

Do 

104 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

28 

36 

34 

Do 

106 

1 

box 

flowery  pek 

10 

i*06 

35 

Do 

108 

6 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

360 

61 

36 

Do 

no 

1 

do 

pekoe 

55 

52 

37 

Do 

112 

3 

ch 

2 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

419 

48 

38 

Do 

114 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

42 

39 

G 

116 

1 

do 

60U 

53 

33 

40 

Goaamo- 

tiiva 

118 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

71 

34 

41 

B T N 

120 

1 

ch 

sou 

95 

36- 

42 

Do 

122 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

35< 

43 

Hen  fold 

124 

10 

do 

sou 

800 

45. 

44 

Do 

126 

12 

do 

dust 

1650 

37 

45 

Glengarlffe  123 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

4C0 

44 

46 

Do 

130 

1 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

100 

33 

47 

Do 

132 

3 

do 

dust 

300 

34 

48 

Lagalla 

134 

2 

hf-oh 

dust 

160 

35 

49 

Do 

136 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

33 

60 

Do 

138 

7 

do 

80U 

385 

40 

51 

Ampitiya 

140 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

200 

46 

52 

Do 

142 

2 

do 

pekoe 

160 

38 

,53 

54 

Do 

144 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

38 

Do 

146 

7 

do 

congou 

665 

35 

55 

Do 

148 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

200 

29 

56 

Do 

150 

4 

do 

57 

li 

do 

red  leaf 

826 

29 

Do 

152 

2 

do 

dust 

330 

32 

58 

Digdolla 

154 

5 

do 

bro  i^ek 

500 

47 

59 

Do 

1.56 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

43 

60 

Do 

158 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

39 

61 

Do 

160 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

200 

25 

62 

Beuu  Sejour 

162 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

59 

63 

Do 

164 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1260 

48 

64 

Do 

166 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

43 

6-5 

Do 

168 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

39 

66 

Do 

170 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

140 

35 

67 

I C B 

172 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

56 

68 

Do 

174 

4 

do 

pekoe 

400 

47 

69 

Do 

176 

4 

do 

pek  SOU 

400 

43 

70 

Katugalla 

178 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

58 

71 

Do 

180 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

48 

72 

Do 

182 

3 

do 

peksou 

330 

43 

73 

74 

A K 

Do 

184 

186 

5 

4 

do 

do 

sou 

500 

43 

75 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

4(0 

37 

Do 

188 

1 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

185 

36 

76 

P C H Galle. 

in  estate 

77 

mark 

190 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

l.'O 

47 

Do 

192 

1 

do 

pekoe 

50 

42 

78 

Do 

194 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

42 

79 

Do 

196 

1 

do 

congou 

40 

30 

80 

Do 

198 

3 

do 

dust 

208 

.36 

81 

0,  lu  estate 

82 

mark 

200 

8 

ch 

bro  tea 

800 

31. 

J G 

202 

13 

do 

sou 

1170 

42 

83 

Do 

204 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

240 

34 

14 

L,  in  estate 

85 

86 

mark 
V 0 
Do 

256 

208 

210 

7 

3 

2 

do 

do 

do 

bro  tea 
red  leaf 
dust 

700 

330 

224 

30 
33 

31 

87 

Poonevale 

212 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

59 

88 

Do 

214 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

44 

89 

Do 

216 

1 

do 

fans 

115 

37 

90 

Alnoor 

218 

22 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

IICO 

68 

91 

92 

Do 

Yataderia 

220 

222 

21 

17 

do 

ch 

pekoe 
bro  pek 

1050 

1870 

47 

58 

93 

Do 

224 

42 

do 

pekoe 

4200 

47 

94 

Do 

226 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1980 

44 

9o  St.  Leonards 

228 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

40 

96 

Do 

230 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

70 

34 

97 

H 

232 

3 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

330 

6.5 

98 

H 

234 

- 

do 

pekoe 

200 

45- 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIS' 


Lot 

Mark  Bos 

Pkgs,  Description. 

Weight 

No, 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

99 

H 

236 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

100 

43 

100 

H 

138 

2 ht-oh 

dust 

100 

33 

101 

Mauga- 

kane 

240 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

68 

102 

Do 

242 

14 

do 

pekeo 

1260 

46 

103 

Do 

244 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

43 

104 

Do 

246 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

32 

105 

CRD 

248 

2 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

110 

34 

106 

Do 

250 

3 

do 

dust 

195 

35 

107 

G L,  ia  estate 

mark 

252 

2 

ch 

pek  sou 

180 

40 

108 

Moralioya 

264 

18  hf'Oh 

bro  pek 

990 

51  bid 

109 

Do 

256 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

46 

110 

Do 

258 

20 

do 

pek  Bou 

900 

42 

111 

Do 

260 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

40 

39 

112 

Do 

262 

1 

do 

pk  dust 

86 

35 

113 

Theberton 

264 

17 

ch 

pek  sou 

1700 

39 

114 

Do 

266 

9 

do 

faus 

900 

36 

115 

Do 

268 

5 

do 

pek  dust 

500 

32 

116 

Do 

270 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

30 

117 

Fetteresso 

272 

4 

do 

red  leaf 

380 

30 

118 

Do 

274 

3 

do 

sou 

285 

40 

119 

Do 

276 

2 

do 

dust 

290 

35 

122 

Thornfield 

282 

30 

do 

hro  pek 

1800 

64 

123 

Do 

284 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

2400 

51 

124 

Do 

286 

15 

ch 

pek  sou 

1470 

45 

125 

Do 

238 

2 

hf-ch 

pek  dust 

160 

36 

126 

Do 

290 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

56 

33 

137 

Columbia 

292 

20 

do 

bro pek 

1200 

72  bid 

128 

Do 

294 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1035 

63 

129 

Do 

296 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

90 

46 

130 

Do 

298 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

36 

131  St.  Catherine  300 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

54  bid 

132 

Do 

302 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

46 

133 

Do 

304 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

425 

43 

134 

Do 

306 

1 

do 

fans 

80 

35 

135 

Chesterford  308 

26  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1560 

53  bid 

136 

Do 

310 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

45 

137 

Do 

312 

18 

do 

pek sou 

900 

42 

138 

L B,  in  estate 

mark 

314 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

92 

36 

139 

Da 

316 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

288 

27 

140 

Do 

318 

3 

do 

dust 

300 

34 

141 

Do 

320 

1 

do 

dust 

162 

33 

142 

St.  Helieis  322 

6 hf-ch 

bro  pek  fans 

420 

37 

143 

Amblakan. 

da 

324 

6 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

600 

59 

144 

Do 

326 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

44 

145 

Do 

328 

6 

do 

sou 

540 

38 

146 

Avieawella  330 

3 

do 

sou 

315 

36 

147 

Do 

332 

3 

do 

unas 

135 

44 

148 

Parnham 

334 

25 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1250 

60 

149 

Do 

336 

29  hf-ch 

pekoe 

1305 

48 

150 

Do 

338 

46 

do 

pek  sou 

2070 

46 

151 

Do 

340 

2 

do 

fans 

120 

36 

152 

Do 

342 

1 

do 

dust 

65 

35 

153 

A 

344 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

220 

10 

154 

A 

346 

1 

do 

uuas 

60 

36 

155 

A 

348 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

60 

30 

156 

Annfield 

350 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

300 

37 

157 

Tellisacalla  352 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

780 

59 

158 

Do 

354 

3 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

220 

45 

159 

Do 

356 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1120 

47 

160 

Do 

358 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

520 

45 

161 

Do 

360 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

35 

162 

M 

362 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

58 

65 

163 

M 

364 

1 

do 

do 

55 

55 

164 

Horagas- 

kclle 

366 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

58 

165 

Do 

368 

5 

do 

pekoe 

280 

44 

166 

Do 

370 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

522 

42 

167 

Do 

372 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

77 

30 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Ohamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  today,  11th  March,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (90,652  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under: — 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

L 

144 

17 

cll 

fans 

2380 

37 

2 

L 

146 

13 

do 

congou 

1235 

42 

8 

Gonavy 

148 

42 

do 

bro  pek 

4200 

69 

4 

Do 

160 

6 

do 

pekoe 

640 

49 

6 

Do 

1.52 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

46 

6 

Do 

151 

1 

do 

dust 

ISO 

45 

7 

F T 

155 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

3100 

64 

8 

Do 

157 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

47 

9 

Do 

L59 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1900 

43 

10 

Do 

161 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

200 

37 

11 

Tientsin 

162 

10 

do 

bro  bek 

1100 

61 

12 

Do 

164 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

2700 

48 

Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

lb. 

c, 

13 

Do 

166 

1 hf-ch 

fans 

65 

36 

14 

Do 

167 

1 

ch 

dust 

118 

32 

15 

Mocha 

168 

25 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1375 

66 

16 

Do 

170 

42 

ch 

pekoe 

4200 

56 

17 

Do 

172 

23 

do 

pek sou 

2070 

49 

18 

Ottery 

174 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2300 

66  bid 

19 

Do 

176 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3330 

55  bid 

20 

Do 

178 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1620 

48 

21 

Do 

180 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

520 

36 

22 

H J R 

181 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1235 

54 

Do 

183 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1680 

46 

24 

Do 

185 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1190 

43 

25 

Do 

187 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

80 

32 

32 

PTE 

199 

1 

do 

dust 

118 

34 

33 

Do 

200 

1 

do 

faus 

65 

37 

34 

M R 

201 

1 

do 

dust 

128 

S3 

35 

Do 

202 

1 

do 

fans 

67 

34 

36 

D E 

203 

6 

do 

fans 

420 

37 

37 

Do 

204 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

445 

42 

38 

Agra  Ouvah  205 

34 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

03  bid 

39 

Do 

207 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

1550 

49  bid 

40 

Do 

209 

22 

do 

or  pek 

1100 

06  bid 

41 

Do 

211 

35 

do 

pekoe 

1575 

46  bid 

43 

Do 

213 

41 

do 

pekoe 

1815 

40 

43 

Do 

215 

26 

do 

peksou 

1170 

43  bid 

4i 

Do 

217 

40 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

43  bid 

45 

Do 

219 

7 

do 

pek  sou  No.  2 

315 

42 

46 

Do 

220 

7 

do 

pek  fans 

500 

33 

47 

Brownlow 

221 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1540 

63  bid 

48 

Do 

223 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1.330 

o6 

49 

Do 

225 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1440 

48 

50 

Do 

227 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

33 

53 

Albion 

230 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

66 

54 

Do 

232 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

54 

56 

Do 

234 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

2300 

47 

56 

Do 

236 

2 

do 

sou 

210 

40 

67 

Do 

237 

6 

do 

dust 

750 

37 

58 

B T 

238 

27 

do 

bro  mix 

2430 

38 

61 

K B 

244 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

255 

30 

62 

Do 

245 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

537 

30 

63 

C K 

246 

2 

do 

pekoe 

174 

46 

64  Doranakanda 247 

2 hf-ch 

pek  fans 

100 

42 

65 

Do 

248 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

32 

66 

Do 

249 

13 

do 

bro  mix 

650 

39 

67 

Do 

251 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

29 

68 

Glencorse 

252 

17 

ch 

bro  peli 

1785 

55  bid 

69 

Do 

254 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

47  bid 

70 

Do 

256 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

2295 

43 

71 

Do 

258 

3 

do 

dust 

435 

32 

Messrs.  Foebes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Ohamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  11th  March, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (119,700" lb.),  which  sold 


asunder  : — 

lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs,  Description.  Weight. 


No. 

No. 

b 

c. 

1 

P T W 

386 

1 

hf-ch 

fans 

61 

36 

2 

Do 

383 

1 

ch 

dust 

110 

33 

3 

Wallahnn- 

duwa 

390 

9 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

540 

53 

4 

Do 

392 

15 

do 

pekoe 

816 

48 

5 

Do 

394 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

800 

44 

6 

SPA 

396 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

41 

7 

Do 

398 

27 

do 

sou 

1350 

40 

8 

Do 

400 

3 

"do 

bro  tea 

150 

32 

9 

Do 

402 

2 

do 

dust 

148 

36 

10 

Do 

404 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

275 

36 

11 

S P V 

400 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

120 

55 

12 

Do 

408 

2 

do 

pekoe 

114 

46 

13 

Do 

410 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

150 

43 

14 

Do 

412 

9 

do 

sou 

437 

39 

15 

S P B 

414 

2 

do 

unaa 

110 

45 

16 

S K C,  in  es 

tate  mark 

416 

5 

ch 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

745 

54 

17 

Do 

418 

15 

do 

pekoe 

750 

46 

18 

Do 

420 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

70 

36 

19 

Halpan- 

tenne 

422 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

300 

56 

20 

Do 

424 

4 

do 

pekoe 

390 

46 

21 

Do 

426 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

795 

41 

22 

Do 

428 

4 

do 

sou 

320 

39 

23 

Do 

430 

2 

do 

bulk 

120 

38 

34 

Do 

432 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

230 

37 

25 

Do 

434 

2 hf-ch 

fans 

120 

36 

26 

D 0 

436 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

300 

50 

27 

Do 

438 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

42 

28 

Do 

440 

1 

do 

6 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

400 

41 

29 

Katngalla 

442 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

550 

50 

30 

Do 

444 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

46 

31 

Do 

446 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

44 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


3 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No 

lb.  0. 

32  Beverley 

448  5 hf- 

oh  pek  dust 

375 

35 

33  Do 

450  8 do 

dust 

600 

31 

34 

i Do 

459  2 do 

congou 

110 

30 

36 

; H 

454  3 ch 

bro  pek 

285 

53 

3fi 

1 H 

456  1 do 

pekoe 

88 

45 

37 

Becherton 

45f 

5 16  b£-ch  bro  pek 

800 

58 

38 

Do 

460 

1 34  do 

pekoe 

1530 

46 

39 

Duckwari 

462 

2 ch 

dust 

280 

32 

iO 

Do 

464 

2 do 

fans 

270 

37 

41 

Do 

466 

1 do 

congou 

110 

38 

42 

Dehiowitta  468 

15  hf-cb  bro  pek 

1575 

58 

43 

Do 

470 

37  ch 

pekoe 

3700 

47 

41 

Do 

472 

16  do 

pek  sou 

1520 

45 

45 

Do 

474 

1 do 

bro  tea 

120 

37 

46 

Do 

476 

1 do 

dust 

155 

33 

47 

Yataderia 

478 

28  do 

bro  pek 

3080 

59 

18 

Do 

480 

37  do 

pekoe 

3700 

47 

49 

Do 

482 

37  do 

pek  sou 

3330 

44 

50 

Do 

484 

14  do 

bro  tea 

1260 

39 

51 

■Weyvelhena  486 

5 do 

bro  or  pek 

525 

56 

62 

Do 

488 

9 do 

or  pek 

766 

53 

53 

Do 

490 

22  do 

pekoe 

1760 

47 

54 

Do 

492 

1 bt-cb  dust 

80 

32 

55 

Palaracotta  494 

10  do 

sou 

550 

43 

56 

Do 

496 

3 do 

duet 

255 

33 

57 

Do 

498 

1 ch 

red  leaf 

100 

31 

59 

DE 

502 

5 hf-ch 

1 bro  pek 

259 

46 

60 

Do 

504 

10  do 

pekoe 

546 

43 

61 

Do 

506 

4 ch 

tans 

578 

37 

62 

w s 

608 

2 do 

1 hf-ch 

1 bro  pek 

250 

54 

63 

Do 

510 

4 oh 

pekoe  No.  1 

400 

47 

64 

Do 

512 

2 do 

pekoe  No.  2 

2G0 

43 

65 

Do 

514 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

50 

34 

66 

Atherfield 

516 

15  do 

sou 

750 

42 

67 

Do 

618 

3 do 

dust 

240 

30 

68 

Do 

520 

1 do 

bro  tea 

50 

33 

69 

S K 

622 

4 do 

dust 

292 

34 

70 

Easdale 

524 

22  ch 

bro  pek 

2200 

58 

71 

Do 

526 

19  do 

pekoe 

1520 

50 

72 

Do 

528 

27  do 

pek  sou 

2160 

44 

73 

Badella 

530 

39  do 

bro  pek 

3900 

59 

74 

Do 

532 

34  do 

pekoe 

2720 

52 

75 

Do 

534 

41  do 

pek sou 

3280 

44 

76 

California 

536 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

56 

57 

77 

Do 

538 

1 do 

pekoe  No.  1 

45 

46 

78 

Do 

540 

1 do 

pekoe  No.  2 

42 

43 

79 

Do 

542 

1 do 

pek  sou 

62 

30 

80 

D.ia  estate 

mark 

544 

3 do 

bro  pek 

194 

66 

81 

Do 

516 

3 do 

pekoe 

168 

45 

82 

A M B 

543 

9 do 

pek  sou 

468 

43 

83 

L,  in  estate 

mark 

550 

1 do 

pek  sou 

34 

39 

84 

Middleton, 

H 

652 

53  do 

bro  pek 

3445 

60 

85 

Do 

654 

20  oil 

pekoe 

2a  00 

48 

86 

M 

556 

12  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

780 

56 

87 

M 

558 

4 oh 

pekoe 

440 

47 

88 

M 

560 

2 do 

pek  sou 

220 

43 

89 

Gaik  ad  u a 

562 

11  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

6o0 

56 

90 

Do 

564 

28  do 

pekoe 

1400 

43 

91 

Do 

666 

30  do 

pek  sou 

1500 

42 

92 

Harangalla 

568  ; 

32  ch 

bro  pek 

3200 

59 

93 

Do 

570  i 

57  do 

pekoe 

5130 

45 

94  ; 

Ferndale 

672 

8 do 

bro  pek 

1800 

63  bid 

95 

Do 

574  ; 

30  do 

pekoe 

3000 

47  bid 

96  : 

BEE 

576 

5 do 

bro  pek 

4.50 

51 

96a 

Do 

577 

4 do 

bro  pek 

400 

43 

97 

Do 

578 

10  do 

pekoe 

800 

43 

98 

Do 

580 

16  do 

pek  sou 

1440 

41 

99 

Do 

682 

2 do 

dust 

230 

33 

100 

B D 

581 

1 do 

unas 

79 

45 

101 

Do 

186 

4 do 

dust 

660 

32 

102 

Do 

583 

3 do 

red  leaf 

320 

28 

103 

Melrose 

690  ; 

20  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1120 

57 

104 

Do 

592  : 

12  ch 

pekoe 

1146 

48 

105 

Do 

594 

8 do 

pek  sou 

797 

44 

106 

Do 

596 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

156 

34 

107 

P 

598 

2 ch 

fans 

140 

32 

103 

N,  in  estate 

mark 

600  14  hf-ch 

dust 

1050 

34 

109 

Do 

2 

2 ch 

bro  mix 

250 

42 

110 

Do 

4 

1 do 

unas 

105 

42 

111 

Mary  Land 

6 

9 do 

bro  or  pek 

900 

53 

112 

Do 

8 1 

1 do 

or  pek 

880 

46 

113 

Do 

10  13  do 

pek  sou 

975 

43 

114 

Do 

12 

1 do 

dust 

76 

32 

115 

Midlothian 

14  20  hf-rh 

bro  pek 

1000 

58 

116 

Do 

16  23  oh 

pekoe 

2539 

47 

117 

Do 

18 

2 ht-oh 

congou 

120 

39 

118 

Do 

20 

2 do 

red  leaf 

120 

31 

119 

Do 

22 

L do 

dust 

100 

31 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

No 

No. 

120 

Ingeriya 

24 

2 

ch 

121 

Do 

26 

1 

oh 

122 

Bismark 

28 

1 

do 

123 

H S,  in  estate 

mark 

30 

6 

do 

124 

Amblakande  32 

6 

do 

125 

Do 

34 

10 

do 

126 

Do 

36 

7 

do 

127 

M K 

38 

2 

do 

128 

Do 

40 

2 

do 

129 

Do 

42 

2 

do 

130 

Do 

44 

1 

do 

131 

Do 

46 

1 

hf-ch 

132 

Polatagam 

a 48 

35 

do 

133 

Do 

50 

65 

do 

1.34 

Do 

52 

75 

do 

1.35 

Touacombe 

54 

19 

do 

136 

Do 

56 

45 

do 

137 

Do 

58 

26 

do 

138 

Do 

60 

13 

do 

139 

Do 

62 

3 

do 

140 

Do 

61 

4 

do  ■ 

141 

Hunugalla 

66 

5 

cli 

142 

V 

68 

5 

do 

143 

V 

70 

8 

hf-ch 

144 

V 

72 

8 

do 

145 

Eadella 

71 

2 

ch 

Description 


dust 
pek  sou 
dust 

dust 

bro  or  pek 

pekoe 

sou 

or  pek 

pekoe 

pek  sou 

congou 

dust 

bro  pek 

pekoe 

pek  sou 

bro  pek 

pekoe 

pek  sou 

sou 

dust 

pek  fan 

sou 

pek  sou 
dust 
bro  mix 
red  leaf 


W eight. 

lb. 

0. 

155 

35 

62 

39 

140 

32 

840 

33 

600 

58 

900 

4.5 

630 

42 

120 

71 

200 

45 

200 

44 

loo 

38 

47 

31 

2100 

62 

3250 

49 

3750 

45 

1045 

68 

2250 

51 

1170 

46 

520 

43 

210 

36 

240 

50 

450 

40 

450 

40 

560 

33 

400 

31 

160 

31 

Messrs.  SoMknviLLB  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  11th  March.the 
unde™— (88,686  lb.),  which  sold  as 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description  Weight 


No. 


No. 


lb. 


i M A H,  in  es- 


tate  mark  19 

6 

ch 

2 

Do 

20 

2 

do 

3 

A E Ceylon,  in 

estate  mark  21 

1 

hf-ch 

4 

Do 

22 

3 

do 

2 

ch 

5 

Do 

23 

6 

do 

6 

Yellebende  24 

11 

do 

7 

Do 

25 

11 

do 

8 

I P 

26 

10 

do 

9 

C T M 

27 

2 

ch 

10 

Do 

28 

1 

hf-ch 

11 

D BG 

29 

3 

do 

12 

Do 

30 

7 

do 

13 

Do 

31 

3 

do 

14 

Mousa 

32 

13 

do 

15 

Do 

33 

15 

do 

16 

Do 

34 

22 

do 

17 

Do 

35 

20 

do 

18 

Do 

36 

2 

do 

19 

Do 

37 

2 

do 

20 

Ovoca,  A I 

38 

15 

do 

21 

Do 

39 

33 

do 

22 

Do 

40 

23 

do 

23 

Allakolla 

41 

12 

hf-ch 

24 

Do 

42 

27 

ch 

25 

Do 

43 

18 

do 

26 

Do 

44 

2 

hf-ch 

27 

Lyndhiu'st 

45 

11 

ch 

28 

Do 

46 

25 

do 

29 

Do 

47 

24 

do 

30 

Mapitigama 

43 

10 

do 

31 

Do 

49 

21 

do 

32 

Z,  Star  in  es- 

tate  mark 

50 

3 

hf-ch 

33 

Do 

51 

8 

do 

34 

Do 

52 

5 

do 

35 

M W S,  in 

estate  mark 

53 

1 

do 

36 

Do 

54 

6 

do 

37 

Do 

65 

3 

do 

38 

Ingeriya 

56 

3 

do 

39 

Do 

57 

7 

do 

40 

Do 

68 

5 

do 

41 

Do 

59 

1 

do 

42 

Malgollu 

60 

20 

do 

43 

Do 

Cl 

23 

do 

4l 

Do 

62 

29 

do 

45 

Arslena 

63 

22 

do 

46 

Do 

64 

2 

do 

47 

Do 

65 

7 

do 

48 

Ederapolla 

66 

16 

do 

49 

Do 

67 

7 

cli 

50 

Do 

68 

19 

do 

61 

Do 

69 

7 

do 

52 

Do 

70 

7 

do 

congou 

540 

38 

red  leaf 

200 

28 

uuas 

50 

35 

dust 

485 

27 

bro  tea 

575 

33 

bro  psk 

990 

60 

pek  sou 

935 

46 

bro  tea 

900 

35 

bro  mix 

180 

33 

dust 

70 

30 

fans 

195 

37 

bro  mix 

386 

39 

dust 

240 

32 

bro  pek 

715 

62 

peace 

750 

49 

pek  sou 

1100 

47 

unas 

1000 

47 

sou 

100 

33 

red  leaf 

100 

36 

bro  pek 

1725 

71 

pekoe 

3300 

55  bi 

pek  sou 

2300 

48  bid 

bro  pek 

780 

63 

pekoe 

2835 

48 

pek  sou 

1800 

44 

dust 

1.50 

32 

bro  pek 

1200 

54  bid 

pekoe 

2375 

45 

pek  sou 

2205 

42  bid 

bro  pek 

1095 

58 

pekoe 

1995 

44  bid 

bro  pek 

1-50 

44 

pekoe 

400 

41 

pek  sou 

210 

40 

bro  pek 

50 

42 

pekoe 

300 

41 

pek  sou 

126 

41 

or  pek 

165 

59 

pekoe 

350 

48 

pek  sou 

245 

44 

bro  mi.x 

85 

35 

bro  pek 

1100 

49  bid 

pekoe 

1150 

46 

pek  sou 

1305 

43 

uuas 

1100 

47 

sou 

100 

.38 

du.st 

350 

33 

bro  or  pek 

600 

56  bid 

or  pok 

&30 

43  bid 

pkeoe 

1710 

45  bid 

pek  sou 

630 

43 

sou 

630 

42 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs.  Description 

Weight 

Wo 

No. 

lb.  c. 

53 

C KW 

71 

13 

eh 

1 hf-cb 

bro  tea 

1490 

38 

54 

Do 

72 

2 

do 

CODgOU 

80 

38 

55 

Do 

73 

1 

do 

pekoe 

65 

39 

56 

MalgC'lla 

74 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

1705 

57 

57 

Do 

75 

48 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

47  bid 

58 

Do 

76 

55 

do 

pek  sou 

247.5 

43  bid 

59 

Do 

77 

10 

do 

bio  tea 

550 

38 

60 

South  Wanna 

Eajah 

78 

14 

cli 

bro  pelt 

1100 

77  bid 

61 

Do 

79 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3400 

50  bid 

62 

Do 

80 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

46  bid 

63 

Abbotsford 

81 

28 

do 

bro  pek 

2910 

67 

64 

Do 

82 

31 

do 

pekoe 

3100 

53 

65 

Do 

63 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

47 

66 

Werea^alla 

E4 

12 

do 

biO  pek 

1200 

bid 

67 

Do 

8.5 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

40  bid 

68 

Do 

86 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1105 

43  bid 

69 

J J 

87 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

60 

37 

70 

N V 

88 

1 

uh 

pek  sou 

100 

39 

71 

W T,  in  estate 

mark 

S9 

22  hf-ch 

pekoe 

2420 

43 

72 

CK  D 

90 

16 

ch 

1 

ht-cb 

bro  tea 

1645 

35  bid 

73 

Do 

91 

5 

do 

1 

ch 

(lust 

563 

30 

74 

Patteragalla  92 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

200 

55 

75 

Do 

9.3 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

46 

76 

Do 

94 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

44 

77 

Pallai 

95 

15 

do 

pek  ftin 

750 

27  bid 

78 

MO 

96 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

49  bid 

79 

Do 

97 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

45 

80 

Do 

98 

1 

do 

pek sou 

39 

38 

81 

F F 

99 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

825 

50 

92 

P “W  E G,  in 

estate  mark 

10 

8 

do 

or  pek 

400 

51  bid 

93 

Do 

11 

10 

do 

pekoe 

460 

-14  bid 

94 

Do 

12 

9 

do 

pek  SOU 

378 

41  bid 

95 

Do 

13 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

31 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


{From,  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane.  Feb.  20th. 

I 'Marks  and  prices  of  OBYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  20th  Feb.  : — 

Ex  “Clan  Macgregor” — Meddecombra,  Ic  120s  6d;  5c 
118s  6d;  3o  118s  6d;  6c  1133  6i;  lo  106s  6d;  Ic  lb  142s; 
It  104s;  lb  108s. 

Ex  ‘ Rome” — Cranley,  Ic  116s;  3c  lb  115s  6d;  5c  lb 
112s;  It  105s  6d;  Ic  It  141s  6d;  Ic  lb  103s  6d;  3b  109a. 
Ex  “Prometheus” — North  Matale,  1 bag  89s. 

Ex  “Orestes” — Meeriabedde,  2c  It  115s;  3c  lb  110s 
6d;  ic  105s;  It  140s;  lb  106s. 

Ex  “Navigator” — Hornsey,  lb  116s;  3c  115s;  5c  112s; 
lo  105s;  Ic  lb  141s;  lb  100s  6d;  lb  108s.  Sudug.inga, 
It  110s;  2t  107s  6d;  lb  102s;  lb  126s.  (SDGT)  lb  94s 
6d.  (SDCP),  Ib94s6d. 

Ex  “Myrmidon” — WPF,  Ic  107s;  2o  107s;  2o  105s;  lb 
lOls  6d;  lo  121s;  Ic  96s  6d;  lb  and  lb  94s  6d;  lb  It 
2b  104s. 

Ex  “Rome”— WP  1,  Ic  lb  Ills;  2o  lb  107s  6d;  lb  103s; 
It  103s;  Ic  99s  6d. 

Ex  “Clan  Macgregor” — Norwood,  lb  118s;  4o  117s 
6d;  4c  It  112s  6d;  Ic  106s;  lo  lb  101s;  It  101s;  lb 
112s  6d. 

Ex  “Rome”— PDMOO,  lb  120.s  4o  It  119s;  Ic  lb 
112s  Gd;  lb  106s;  It  140s;  lb  102s  6d.  Wiharagalla,  lb 
114s;  2e  Ills  6d;  6c  107s  6d;  Ic  103s  6d;  2t  130s;  3o 
99s;  lb  105s.  Rangbodde,  Ic  It  119s;  2c  lb  115s;  lb 
103s  6d;  lb  138.-;  lb  100.^;  lb  l()7s.  West  Holyrood,  lb 
118s;  Ic  2t  llGs;  2c  2t  112s  6d;  lb  105s  6d;  Ic  141s;  Ic 
102s  6d;  7b  109s.  Gonakelle,  lo  108s;  It  99s  6d. 

Ex  “Austral”— Middleton,  Dimbula,  lb  118s  6d;  2o 
lb  llOs;  Ic  lb  112s  Gd;  lb  104s  6d;  It  140s;  lb  106s. 

Ex  “Glengarry” — Grange,  2c  It  125s. 

Ex  “Austral” — Doyanella,  lb  115s;  2c  116s  6d;  It  108s; 
lb  103s  61;  lb  129s;  lb  lOls. 

Ex  “Alynnidon” — Elmsburst,  lb  Ic  Ills;  3o  lb  108s; 
It  ]02s  Od;  lb  102c;  lb  lOls;  It  lb  lb  106s;  3b  lb 
94s  Cd. 

Ex  “Orestes” — Bogawantalawa,  2b  3o  118s;  Bo  113s; 
2b  104s  Gd;  4b  139s;  2b  102s  6d;  lb  11.3s. 


Ex  “Glengarry”— Pittarat  Malle,  lb  114s;  Ic  112s;  4<r 
103s  6d;  Ic  lb  102s  6d;  It  106s;  Ic  101s;  2b  107s;  lb  96s.. 

Ex  “Orestes”— Belgravia,  2c  114s  6d;  5c  lb  Ills  6d; 
It  105s;  2b  134s  6d;  It  101s;  lb  110s. 

Ex  “Austral”— Lmmgalla,  lb  ll4s;  Ic  2t  112s;  Ic  lb 
108s;  lb  106s  6d;  It  136s;  lb  101s. 

Ex  “Myrmidon”— Ouvah,  Ic  112s;  4o  It  109s  6d;  Ic 
103s  6d;  lb  l34s;  Ic  136;  lb  101s  6d;  2b  107s. 

Bx  “Golconda”— Haputale,  2c  lb  116s;  3c  lb  109s 
6d;  It  104a  6d;  It  139s;  2 bags  108s  6d;  4 102s.  Lean- 
gawelle,  Ic  It  114s  6d;  5c  109s  6d;  Ic  It  106s;  lo  139s; 
2 bags  108s  6d;  5 99a  6d. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


{From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Feb.  20th,  1891. 
Ex  “Glengarry”— GW,  33  bags  106s  6d;  8 67s  6d. 
Sirigalle,  19  bags  105s;  2 71s;  1 61s;  1 .oOs.  Dynevor, 
2 bags  105s;  3 68s;  1 31s;  1 66s. 

Ex  “Myrmidon”— Gangaroowa,  20  bags  112s  6d;  27 
112s  6d.  Anuiewatte,  26bigs88s;  5 80s.  AA,  22  bags 
108s;  15  97s;  3 71s  6d;  5 68s:  1 54s.  Kepitigalia;  30 
bags  108s;  3 71s;  2 72s.  Gonambil,  19  bags  104s;  25 
80s  6d;  3 60s.  Wariagalle,  78  bags  119s;  1 75s;  12  82s 
6d;  14  47s;  3 40s;  3 52s;  1 40s;  101  119s.  Hylton,  32 
bags  108s;  13  100s;  3 69s  6d;  4 74s.  Palli,  4 bags  68s; 

I 65s;  6 74«;  1 50s. 

Ex  “Clan  Macgregor”— Woodslee,  35  8gsl04s;2  73s: 

II  73s;  1 32s. 

Ex ‘ Rome”— AVariagalla,  118  bags  119s  6d;  18  75s  6d; 
12  48s.  Hylton,  17  bags  114s;  8 100=;  2 67s  6d.  Nar- 
takande,  28  bags  108s;  3 65  c;  3 64s.  Sanquhar,  9 bags 
105s;  1 65s. 

Bx  “Orestes” — Anuiewatte,  20  bags  87s  6d;  11  87s; 
7 90s6d. 

Ex  “Kaisow”— Palli,  100  bags  109s  6d;  8 72s;  12 
70s  6d. 

Ex  “Golconda” — Victoria,  32  bags  109s;  1 72s;  1 35s. 
Elmsburst,  7 bags  85s:  1 65b;  1 20s. 

Ex  “Navarino”— G(C)M,  12;bags  108s  6d;  3 96s;  1 65s. 
Ex  ‘‘Orestea” — Levelle,  14  bags  112s  6d.  Kondesalle 
(OBEC),  1 bag  84s  20  108s  6d;42  109s;  6 81s  6d. 

Ex  Myrmidon”— Levelle,  20  bags  105s. 

Ex  “Orestes” — Mahaberia,  29  bags  120a;  12  l09s;  4 60s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON- 


{From  Oiir  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Feb.  20th,  1891. 
Ex  “Kaisow” — Gallantenne,  8 cases  3s  7d;  3 Ig  9d; 
4 Is  7d;  1 Is  6d.  Yattawatte,  7 cases  2a  2d;  1 Is  7d’ 
2 la  8d.  '' 

Ex  “Orestes” — Gallavpatte,  8,  cases  2j;  2 2s  Id-  3 Is 
3d;  1 Is  8d, 

Ex  “Legislator”- EGT,  3 cases  Is  2d.  Meddecombra, 
2 cases  Is  4d. 

Ex  “Myrmidon”— Wariagalla,  4 cases  2s;  4 Is  5d-  1 
Is  3d;  7 Is  2d;  3 Is  9d;  1 Is  5d;  2 2s  3d.  Mount 
Pleasant,  Malabar,  4 cases  Is  8d. 

Ex  “Orion” — Katooloya,  2 cases  2s;  1 Is  6d;  2 Is  2d. 
Ex  “Ohingwo” — Katooloya,  1 case  2s  Id;  1 Is  7d- 

1 Is  3d. 

Ex  “Pallas”— Cottaganga,  2 cases  2s  3d;  2 IsSd-  3 Is 
4d;  2 Is  Id. 

Bx  “Prometheus”— Galaha,  20  cases  3s  8d;  3 2s  lid- 

2 2s  lOd;  1 Is  lOd;  6 Is  5d. 

Ex  “Olan  Ranald” — Kitoolmoola,  1 case  3s  9d-  3 3s 
7d;  1 Is  lOs;  1 ls4d;  3 Is  6d. 

Ex  “Orestes”— Deipotonoj a,  1 case  2s  lid;  1 2s  lOd- 
2 3s;  2 Is  6d;  1 Is;  1 ls7d.  (A*Oo.,),  3casesl5d-  3 
6d.  (JJA&Co.),  3 cases  Is  8d;  2 6jd. 

Ex  “Glengarry” — Blkadua,  1 case  2s  Id;  10  2s  2d-  3 
ls6d;  1 Is  3d;  2 ls9d;  1 lOJd.  Nellaoola,  1 case  2s  id- 
14  2s;  2 ls4d;3  Is  9d. 

Ex  “Plassey”— K Gronp,  5 cases  ls9d;  2 Is  8d- 2 Is 
2d;  1 Hid. 

Ex  “Traveller”— Delpotonoya,  1 case  2s  9d;  1 2s  8d. 


" CEYLON  OBSERVER  ” PRESS,  C*LOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


No.  O 1 Colombo,  April  8,  1891.  f Price  :—12|  cents  each;  3 copies 

w j 1 30  cents;  6 copies  | rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room,  on  thellth  March,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (57,845  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs, 

Description. 

Weight. 

Ko. 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

6 

A K A 0,  Id  es- 

tate  mark  9 

35 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1750 

47 

7 

Do 

11 

6 

do 

60U 

300 

43 

8 

Do 

13 

4 

do 

unas 

200 

46 

9 

AGO 

14 

10 

do 

duet 

700 

31 

10 

Nahalma 

15 

43 

do 

bro  pek 

2150 

56 

bid 

11 

Do 

17 

45 

ch 

pekoe 

4500 

47 

12 

Do 

19 

5 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

250 

44 

13 

Do 

20 

1 

do 

dust 

76 

34 

14 

Agar’s  Land  21 

40 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

60 

bid 

15 

Do 

23 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

50 

bid 

16 

Do 

25 

35 

do 

pek  sou 

1575 

46 

17 

Do 

27 

34 

do 

sou  No  2. 

1530 

40 

18 

Mohediu 

29 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

84 

56 

19 

Do 

HO 

3 

do 

pekoe 

120 

45 

20 

Do 

31 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

280 

41 

21 

Do 

32 

2 

do 

cougou 

80 

33 

22 

Do 

33 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

80 

31 

23 

Do 

31 

1 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

50 

35 

24 

S 0 R 

35 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

608 

60 

25 

Do 

37 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1444 

44 

bi(i 

26 

Do 

39 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

240 

39 

bid 

27 

Do 

40 

1 

do 

fans 

76 

33 

32 

Agraoya 

48 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

70 

33 

Do 

50 

12 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

1200 

56 

34 

Do 

52 

15 

do 

do  No.  2 

1500 

51 

35 

Do 

54 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

33 

36 

Comillah 

65 

1 

box 

bro  or  pek 

10 

1-00 

37 

Do 

56 

5 

bf-ch 

bro  pek 

275 

50 

38 

Do 

57 

10 

do 

pekoe 

600 

44 

39 

Do 

59 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

43 

40 

Do 

61 

1 

do 

dust 

68 

bid 

41 

Y D,  in  estate 

mark 

62 

44 

cb 

or  pek 

4100 

54 

bid 

43 

Do 

64 

59  : 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

3245 

59 

bid 

43 

Do 

66 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

700 

51 

44 

Kottagalla 

67 

1 

ch 

unas 

90 

50 

45 

Do 

68 

1 

do 

sou 

69 

39 

16 

Do 

69 

2 

hf-ch 

dost 

170 

31 

47 

Nabalma 

70 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

1900 

55 

bid 

48 

Do 

72 

43 

ch 

pekoe 

4300 

44 

bid 

49 

Do 

74 

17 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

850 

43 

bid 

60 

Do 

76 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

32 

51 

Woodend 

77 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1155 

50 

bid 

52 

Do 

79 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

40 

bid 

53 

Do 

81 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

41 

54 

Do 

82 

1 

do 

dust 

135 

31 

55 

W 

83 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

60 

56 

K P W 

85 

18 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

54 

57 

Do 

87 

29 

ch 

pekoe 

1305 

49 

58 

Do 

89 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

1215 

44 

59 

Do 

91 

7 

do 

sou 

315 

42 

60 

Do 

93 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

32 

62 

G H K,  in  - 

estate  mark  92 

3 

ch 

sou 

300 

31 

63 

Do 

94 

3 

do 

bro  sou 

320 

35 

64 

Do 

95 

1 

hf-ch 

pekj[flust 

65 

30 

65 

B,  in  estate 

mark 

97 

do  hro  pek  sou 

136 

38 

66 

K 

98 

2 

do 

sou 

100 

39 

67 

K 

99 

7 

do 

congou 

350 

37 

68 

K 

103 

8 

do 

dust 

560 

33 

Messrs.  E. 

Benham  & Oo.  put  up  for 

sale 

at  1 

the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  18th  March, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (1,027  lb.)  which  sold 


as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 R 

24 

7 hf-ch 

cougou 

350 

34 

2 K 

26 

5 do 

dust 

400 

31 

3 It 

28 

2 do 

2 box 

red  leaf 

172 

28 

4 H H 

30 

5 ch 

pek  sou 

600 

43 

5 Do 

32 

3 do 

bro  mix 

405 

33 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  18th  March, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (94,569  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under : — 


Lot  Mark  Box 

PI 

igs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Glanrhos 

1 

18  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

57 

2 

Do 

3 

19 

do 

pekoe 

13.30 

43 

3 

Do 

5 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

1610 

42 

4 

Do 

7 

1 

do 

congou 

85 

30 

5 

Do 

8 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

33 

6 

Kelani 

9 

40 

do 

7 box 

bro  pek 

2340 

53  bid 

7 

Do 

11 

118  hf-ch 

pekoe 

5300 

44  bid 

8 

Harrow 

13 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

420 

51  bid 

9 

Do 

15 

12 

do 

pekoe 

660 

45  bid 

10 

Do 

17 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

1320 

43 

11 

Do 

19 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

130 

33 

12 

Ossington 

20 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

50 

13 

Do 

22 

14 

do 

pekoe 

700 

41 

14 

Do 

24 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

40 

15 

Do 

26 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

30 

16 

Do 

27 

2 

do 

fans 

140 

33 

17 

Do 

28 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

SO 

18 

Brae 

29 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

1800 

50  bid 

19 

Do 

31 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1155 

43  bid 

20 

Do 

33 

34 

do 

pek  sou 

1700 

39  bid 

21 

Do 

35 

3 

do 

fans 

180 

32 

22 

Do 

36 

3 

do 

red  h af 

150 

29 

23 

Morton 

37 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

9C0 

48  bid 

24 

Do 

39 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1360 

44  bid 

25 

Do 

41 

21 

do 

pek  £011 

1680 

39 

26 

Do 

43 

1 

do 

dust 

125 

32 

27 

L 

41 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

105 

35 

28 

P,  in  estate 

mark 

45 

1 

hf-ch 

sou 

80 

34 

29 

Horagoda 

46 

5 

ch 

bro  mix 

600 

50  bid 

30 

Do 

48 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

41  bid 

31 

Do 

50 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

95 

39 

32 

Shannon 

61 

60  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

3300 

eo 

33 

Do 

53 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

1980 

46  bid 

34 

Do 

55 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1890 

43 

35 

Do 

57 

6 hf-ch 

bro  pek  sou 

288 

32  bid 

36 

Do 

59 

2 

do 

dust 

170 

31 

40 

Agar’s  Land  66 

40 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

60 

41 

D 

67 

2 

ch 

dust 

280 

32 

42 

Torrington 

68 

42 

do 

bro  or  pek 

4620 

64  bid 

43 

Do 

70 

57 

ch 

bro,  pek 

6270 

55 

44 

Do 

72 

94 

do 

pekoe 

9400 

43  bid 

45 

Do 

74 

80 

do 

pek  sou 

8000 

41  bid 

46 

Do 

76 

16  hf-ch 

dust 

1440 

32 

47 

Bogahagoda 

watte 

78 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

210 

50 

48 

Do 

79 

4 

do 

pekoe 

200 

41 

49 

Do 

80 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

3-50 

39 

60 

Do 

82 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

208 

33 

51 

Do 

83 

2 

do 

fans 

110 

33 

52 

Nabalma 

84 

45 

do 

bro  pek 

9250 

55 

53 

Do 

86 

47 

ch 

pekoe 

4700 

44  bid 

54 

Do 

88 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

40 

55 

Do 

90 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

75 

33 

66 

W AV 

91 

3 

do 

pekoe 

164 

31  bid 

67 

Do 

92 

3 

ch 

pek  sou 

322 

28  bid 

58 

Do 

93 

a hf-ch 

bro  tea 

112 

26  bid 

69 

Do 

94 

5 

ch 

fans 

750 

29 

60 

Do 

95 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

96 

25 

Mr.  B.  John  put  up  for  Sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  18th  March,  the  under- 


mentioned 
under : — 

lots 

of 

Tea  (67,9-19  lb.). 

which 

sold 

as 

Lot  Mark  Box 
No.  No. 

1 B,  in  estate 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight, 
lb.  c. 

mark 

10 

3 

hf-ch 

congou 

180 

39 

2 Do 

3 Beaumont 

11 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

32 

W 

12 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

64 

bid 

4 Do 

14 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2484 

43 

bid 

5 GKW 

16 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

270 

28 

Do 

17 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

21 

7 Dunbar 

13 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2.500 

52 

bid 

8 Do 

20 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1980 

44 

bid 

9 Do 

22 

6 

do 

sou 

640 

39 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Ldt  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weig 

tit 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description.  Weight 

No. 

INO 

lb. 

c. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

10 

Eila 

24 

14 

cll 

bro  pek 

1109 

50  bid 

59 

Killiu 

73 

6 ch 

bro  pek 

6u0 

47  bid 

11 

Do 

26 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2080 

43  bid 

60 

Do 

74 

6 do 

pekoe 

.570 

42  bid 

12 

Do 

28 

32 

do 

pek  sou 

2560 

39  bid 

61 

Do 

75 

3 do 

pek  sou 

270 

42 

13 

Do 

30 

2 

do 

dust 

250 

33 

62 

Do 

76 

5 do 

bro  tea 

500 

33 

14 

Galkanda- 

63 

E 

77 

1 do 

pek  sou 

100 

40 

watte 

31 

46 

do 

bro  pek 

4600 

65  bid 

64 

E 

78 

3 do 

dust 

360 

15 

Do 

33 

62 

do 

pekoe 

5580 

44  bid 

65 

G L 

79 

4 do 

congou 

340 

35 

16 

Ythanside 

35 

2 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

160 

27 

66 

Do 

80 

2 do 

bro  tea 

240 

17 

Bittacy 

03 

21  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

55  bid 

67 

E P 

81 

6 do 

bro  tea 

420 

30  bid 

18 

Do 

38 

35 

cll 

pekoe 

2100 

47  bid 

68 

W 

82 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

46 

out 

19 

N 

40 

4 

h£-ch 

bro  mix 

240 

34 

69 

A K T,  in  es- 

20 

Ivies 

41 

12 

Qh 

bro  pek 

1320 

52  bid 

tate  mark 

83 

11  do 

pekoe 

550 

38 

21 

Do 

43 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1805 

40 

70 

Do 

84 

5 do 

pekoe 

250 

37  bid 

22 

Do 

45 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

40 

71 

Penrith 

85 

18  ch 

bro  pek 

1890 

23 

Do 

47 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

21 

72 

Do 

86 

27  do 

pekoe 

2510 

43  bid 

24 

Killaloo 

48 

85 

do 

SOU 

3150 

37 

73 

Do 

87 

23  do 

pek  sou 

2005 

43 

25 

Kaude- 

bro  or  pek 

74 

Do 

88 

3 do 

SOU 

3C0 

36 

neweia 

50 

47 

hf-ch 

2350 

53 

75 

Do 

89 

5 do 

dust 

7*50 

31 

26 

Do 

52 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1440 

43  bid 

76 

F T E 

90 

4 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

256 

45 

27 

Do 

54 

47 

do 

pek  sou 

4230 

41 

77 

Do 

91 

4 .do 

pekoe 

232 

out 

28 

V F,  lu  estate 

78 

Do 

92 

15  do 

SOU 

840 

33 

mark 

50 

30 

ch 

bro  oek 

3150 

47  bid 

79 

T.  in  estate 

29 

Do 

58 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2280 

43  bid 

mark 

93 

20  ch 

pek  Bou 

1960 

37 

30 

Do 

60 

31 

do 

jiekoe  No.  2 

2915 

41 

80 

8 PB 

94 

2 hf-ch 

uiias 

110 

40  bid 

31 

Do 

62 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

27CO 

38  bid 

81 

M R M 

95 

18  do 

1 ro  or  uek 

990 

46  bid 

32 

Do 

64 

16 

do 

fans 

1680 

30 

82 

Blaiiavon 

96 

20  ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

53  bid 

33 

Do 

66 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

31 

83 

Do 

97 

21  do 

pekoe 

1890 

45  bid 

34 

T 

(7 

I 

hf  ch 

dust 

80 

31 

84 

Do 

93 

35  do 

pek  sou 

3150 

43 

35 

Keenagodd 

s 63 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

53 

85 

Do 

99 

3 do 

bro  tea 

340 

28 

36 

Do 

70 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

660 

43  bid 

86 

Do 

100 

3 do 

dust 

360 

30 

37 

Do 

72 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

550 

40 

87 

Ellekande 

1 

6 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

330 

64  bid 

38 

Do 

73 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

to 

30 

88 

Do 

2 

12  do 

pekoe 

690 

48 

39 

Oomar 

74 

0 

ch 

bro  tea 

475 

30 

89 

Do 

26  do 

1300 

41 

43 

Gouravilla 

78 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

39 

90 

Do 

4 

8 do 

bro  mix 

480 

33  bid 

u 

Do 

80 

24 

do 

sou 

2400 

39 

91 

Do 

5 

1 do 

dust 

480 

30  bid 

4.5 

La^vrence 

82 

30 

do 

sou 

3000 

35 

92 

Charlie  Hill 

6 

0 do 

bro  pek 

240 

60 

46 

B B 

84 

1 

hf-oh 

pekoe 

45 

35 

93 

Do 

7 

4 do 

peUoe 
pek  sou 

160 

43 

Messrs.  SomEKViLLE  & 

Co.  put  up 

for  sale  at  the 

95 

Do 

9 

10  do 

sou 

370 

36 

Oliamber  of  Oommerce  Sale-room  on  tlie  18th 

March, 

96 

Do 

Do 

S 

10 

1 do 

1 do 

2 ch 

unas 

dust 

bro  or  pek 

50 

48 

250 

32 

32 

41  bid 

the  undermentioned 

lots 

of  Tea  (74,396  lb.] 

, which 

93 

12 

sold  as  under 

: — 

93 

G P W 

13 

8 hf.ch 

bro  pek 

400 

43 

Lot  Mark  Box 
No,  No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 
lb.  c. 

100 

101 

Do 

Do 

14 

15 

10  do 
9 do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

460 

378 

40  bid 
40  bid 

1 

2 

3 

Heatherton 

Do 

Kuruwitte 

14 

15 

16 

l^ht-ch 

bro  tea 
dust 
bro  pek 

45 

176 

324 

28 

31 

Gi 

Messrs.  Poebes  & Walkek  put  up 

for  sale  at  the 

6 

do 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on 

tile  18th  March, 

4 

Do 

17 

4 

do 

pekoe 

192 

45 

the  undermentioned  lots  of 

Tea  (148,189  ib,),  which  sold 

5 

Do 

IS 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

768 

45 

as 

under  : — 

6 

7 

Do 

Do 

19 

20 

5 

3 

do 

do 

SOU 

bro  tea 

225 

150 

40 

36 

Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs.  Description. 

Weight 

R 

Do 

21 

1 

do 

congou 

46 

85 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

9 

Do 

22 

1 

do 

dust 

79 

32 

10 

Dcuedene 

23 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

59 

3 

G 

80 

1 do 

dust 

95 

11 

11 

Do 

24 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1550 

48 

4 

G 

82 

1 do 

bro  mix 

70 

27 

12 

Do 

2.3 

36 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

45 

5 

DCS 

84 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

155 

49 

13 

H D 

20 

102 

do 

bro  tea 

5100 

37 

6 

Do 

86 

2 ch 

pekoe 

180 

44 

14 

Do 

27 

11 

do 

bro  mix 

550 

29 

7 

Do 

88 

5 hf*ch 

do  No  2 

246 

43 

15 

Do 

28 

6 

do 

dust 

480 

31 

8 

Do 

90 

10  do 

pek  sou 

450 

40 

16 

Hatdowa 

29 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

51 

9 

Do 

92 

12  do 

unas 

480 

36 

17 

Do 

30 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

50 

30 

10 

Do 

94 

2 do 

pek  fans 

105 

32 

18 

Do 

31 

27 

do 

bro  tea 

1350 

39 

11 

Do 

96 

2 ch 

sou 

160 

34 

19 

Do 

32 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

36 

12 

W K 

98 

2 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

no 

64 

27 

Ederapolla 

40 

11 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

550 

53  bid 

13 

Do 

100 

6 do 

pekoe 

300 

49 

28 

Do 

41 

4 

ch 

or  pek 

360 

46  bid 

14 

Do 

102 

3 do 

sou 

1.35 

42 

29 

Do 

42 

12 

do 

pekoe 

lOSO 

44  bid 

15 

Do 

104 

1 do 

fans 

55 

36 

30 

Do 

43 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

44 

16 

Do 

108 

1 do 

red  leaf 

42 

30 

31 

Do 

44 

3 

do 

SOU 

270 

37 

17 

Farm 

108 

24  do 

bro  pek 

1080 

58 

32 

Do 

45 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

200 

31 

18 

Do 

110 

12  ch 

pekoe 

1080 

44 

33 

Castle 

46 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

107 

55 

19 

Do 

112 

17  do 

pek  sou 

1360 

42 

81 

Do 

47 

7 

do 

pekoe 

389 

45 

20 

Do 

114 

1 hf-ch 

sou 

40 

31 

35 

Do 

48 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

138 

41 

21 

Do 

116 

1 do 

dust 

70 

33 

3<j 

Eilandha 

50 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

49  bid 

22 

Maskeliya 

118 

11  do 

or  pek 

550 

54 

37 

Do 

51 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

1760 

42  bid 

23 

Do 

120 

3 ch 

pek  sou 

300 

41 

38 

Do 

52 

1 

bf-oh 

dust 

70 

30 

24 

Mousakelle 

122 

12  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

720 

57  bid 

39 

St.  Andrews  53 

15 

do 

cr  pek 

990 

66  bid 

25 

Do 

124 

19  do 

bro  pek 

1045 

57  bid 

40 

Do 

54 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1040 

49  bid 

26 

Do 

126 

39  do 

pekoe 

2340 

48  bid 

41 

Do 

55 

57 

do 

pekoe 

3648 

47  hid 

27 

Do 

128 

40  do 

pekoe 

2000 

43  bid 

42 

KoseneatU 

56 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1470 

43  bid 

28 

Do 

130 

2 do 

congou 

120 

55 

43 

Do 

67 

13 

cll 

pekoe 

1430 

42  bid 

29 

Do 

132 

2 do 

duet 

200 

28 

41 

Do 

68 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1540 

42 

30 

Deaculla 

131 

21  do 

or  pek 

1260 

66 

45 

Kituigolla 

69 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

50 

31 

Do 

136 

16  ch 

pekoe 

1600 

48 

46 

Do 

60 

6 

do 

pekoe 

480 

43 

32 

Do 

138 

1 do 

congou 

100 

36 

47 

Do 

61 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

040 

42 

33 

Do 

140 

1 do 

dust 

70 

30 

48 

Abbotsford 

62 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

2000 

60  bid 

34 

Wavendon 

142 

1 do 

dust 

155 

33 

49 

Do 

63 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2300 

49  bid 

35 

Falamootta 

144 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

170 

29 

50 

Do 

64 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

45 

36 

Do 

146 

1 ch 

red  leaf 

100 

29 

51 

No.  33 

66 

16 

af-ch 

bro  pek 

720 

62  bid 

37 

Melrose 

148 

14  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

840 

58 

52 

Do 

66 

27 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

.39 

38 

Do 

160 

16  oh 

pekoe 

500 

44 

53 

Do 

67 

1 

do 

0OU 

30 

30 

39 

Do 

162 

9 do 

pek  sou 

900 

44 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight, 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

40 

D,  Melrose 

154 

7 hf-oh 

bro  pek 

392 

56 

41 

Do 

156 

4 

ch 

pekoe 

400 

46 

42 

Do 

158 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

44 

43 

Do 

160 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

33 

44 

AngPooweUa  162 

2 h£-ch 

dust 

160 

35 

51 

Chrystler’s 

.■Farm 

170 

46  lif-oh 

bro  pek 

2484 

62bi  d 

62 

Do 

178 

69 

ch 

pekoe 

6015 

51 

63 

Do 

180 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

1650 

45 

54 

Do 

182 

3 

do 

sou 

225 

41 

55 

Do 

184 

2 

do 

dust 

250 

35 

56 

Do 

186 

1 

do 

bro  mis: 

80 

34 

67 

J K H 

188 

5 

hf-ch 

bro  pok 

275 

62  bid 

58 

Do 

190 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

46 

69 

Do 

192 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

270 

44 

60 

Telliaagalla 

194 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1080 

59  bid 

61 

Do 

196 

33 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1650 

43  bid 

62 

Do 

198 

10 

ch 

pek  sou 

505 

43  bid 

63 

Do 

200 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

80 

37  bid 

64 

Do 

202 

4 

do 

bro  pk  fans 

260 

41 

65 

Do 

204 

2 

do 

dust 

180 

33 

66 

Do 

206 

1 

do 

red  leal 

55 

29 

67 

Altabage 

208 

36  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

ISOO 

57  bid 

68 

Do 

210 

42 

ch 

pekoe 

3780 

45  bid 

69 

Debatgama 

212 

1 

ch 

congou 

90 

31 

70 

Do 

214 

1 

do 

fans 

110 

34 

71 

Do 

216 

1 

do 

dust 

ISO 

31 

72 

Iddegodcle 

218 

2 

ch 

sou 

100 

30 

73 

Do 

220 

1 

do 

dust 

128 

31 

74 

K V 

222 

3 

do 

congou 

270 

.36 

75 

Do 

224 

1 

do 

faus 

100 

34 

76 

G L,  ia  estate 

mark 

223 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1870 

53  bid 

77 

Do 

228 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1425 

45 

78 

Do 

230 

3 

do 

pek  sou. 

270 

43 

79 

ranth’a 

232 

3 

do 

sou 

232 

37 

80 

Do 

234 

2 

do 

dust 

242 

31 

81 

Pingarawa, 

TJva 

236 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

38 

82 

Do 

238 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

320 

33 

83 

H & H 

240 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

300 

32 

84 

Bowlana 

242 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

770 

49  bid 

85 

Do 

244 

8 

do 

pekee 

800 

46  bid 

86 

Do 

246 

8 

do 

pekoe  sou 

760 

43 

87 

Court  Lodge  248 

23 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

11.56 

80 

88 

xjO 

2.50 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1058 

65 

89 

Do 

2-52 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

S3 

90 

To 

254 

1 

ch 

sou 

86 

46 

91 

Do 

256 

2 

do 

dust 

272 

34 

92 

Thomfield 

258 

37 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2220 

61 

93 

Do 

260 

30 

ch 

pekoe 

3000 

49 

94 

Do 

262 

12 

do 

pok  sou 

1176 

42 

9.5 

Do 

264 

3 

hf-ch 

pk  dust 

234 

33 

96 

Kottiagalla  266 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

47 

97 

Do 

268 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

39 

98 

Do 

270 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

34 

99 

Do 

272 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

, 188 

25 

lOO 

Do 

274 

2 

do 

dust 

286 

31 

301 

Katugalla 

276 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

440 

50 

102 

Do 

278 

6 

do 

pekoe 

500 

41 

103 

Do 

280 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

330 

42 

104 

Freds  E.uhe  282 

22 

if-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

CO 

105 

Do 

284 

25 

ch 

pekoe 

2500 

45 

106 

Do 

286 

26 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

2508 

40 

107 

W A 

288 

7 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

bi’o  tea 

885 

37 

lOS 

Do 

290 

1 

ch 

dust 

165 

31 

109 

Do 

292 

1 

if-ch 

red  loaf 

62 

32 

111 

Do 

296 

2 

do 

pekoe  No.  2 

160 

33 

112 

Do 

293 

2 

do 

bro  sou 

200 

28 

113 

Yataderia 

300 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1650 

Slbid 

lUVG  A. 

302 

46 

do 

pekoe 

4600 

44 

116 

Do 

304 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1710 

43 

116 

Pausala- 

tenne 

306 

3 

do 

congou 

300 

37 

117 

Do 

303 

5 

hf-ch 

dust 

375 

33 

118 

Craighead 

310 

30 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1500 

51  bid 

119 

Do 

312 

19 

ch 

pekoe 

1710 

46  bid 

120 

Do 

314 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

1870 

45 

121 

Do 

316 

6 

do 

sou' 

425 

37 

122 

Palmerston  318 

3 

do 

bro  pok 

200 

58  bid 

123 

Do 

320 

6 

do 

pekoe 

600 

49 

121 

Do 

322 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

380 

44 

125 

Avipawella  324 

3 

do 

sou 

.316 

36 

126 

Do 

326 

4 

do 

dust 

600 

.32 

127 

Patiagama  328 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

32 

128 

Kahagalla 

330 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

41 

129 

Queensland  332 

5 

do 

pek  fans 

376 

36 

130 

Do 

334 

4 

do 

unas 

400 

44 

131 

TOO 

336 

2 

do 

sou 

aoo 

29 

Lot 

No. 

Mark 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description 

132 

Blairgowrie  338 

28 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

133 

Do 

.340 

11 

ch 

pekoe 

134 

Do 

342 

9 

do 

pekoe 

135 

Do 

344 

2 

hf-oh 

bro  mis 

136 

Do 

346 

1 

do 

137 

Monrovia 

348 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

138 

Do 

360 

13 

do 

139 

Do 

352 

1 

4 

hf-ch 

ch 

pekoe 

140 

Do 

2 

hf-oh 

pek  sou 

354 

1 

ch 

bro  mix 

141 

Do 

356 

1 

do 

(lust 

142 

B W 

858 

2 

do 

143 

•R  A 

12 

hf-cii 

pekoe 

360 

6 

oh 

bro  mix 

144 

DA 

362 

2 

do 

bro  pok 

145 

H A 

364 

6 

do 

pek  fan 

146 

Earalla 

866 

48 

do 

bro  pek 

147 

Do 

368 

4r, 

do 

pekoe 

14S 

Do 

370 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

149 

Do 

3?2 

2 

do 

SOU 

150 

Do 

371 

6 

do 

dust 

151 

Marguerita 

, 376 

12 

hf-ch 

bro  peic 

152 

Do 

378 

13 

do 

pekoe 

153 

Do 

380 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

154 

ABC 

382 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

155 

Do 

384 

41 

do 

pekoe 

156 

Do 

386 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

167 

Do 

388 

6 

do 

pekoe 

158 

Do 

890 

9 

do 

pek sou 

159 

Do 

392 

2 

ch 

dust 

160 

N 

394 

7 

hf-ch 

SOU 

161 

N 

396 

2 

do 

dust 

62 

Glasgow 

39S 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

163 

Do 

400 

4 

hf-ch 

dust 

101 

GT  AY 

402 

2 

do 

congou 

105 

Do 

404 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

163 

Do 

406 

3 

do 

dust 

167 

Stisted 

408 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

168 

169 

Do 

Do 

410 

412 

26 

4 

do 

do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

IV  0 

Do 

414 

2 

do 

dust 

171 

Attabaafe 

416 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

172 

Do 

418 

11 

do 

pekoe 

173 

AV  G 

420 

3 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

174 

Do 

422 

1 

do 

pek  fans 

175 

B 

424 

23 

ch 

unas 

176  K C.  in  estate 

177 

mark 

426 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  pek  sou 

Do 

428 

13 

do 

pek  faus 

178 

Do 

430 

3 

do 

dust 

179 

Panmure 

4.32 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

ISO 

Do 

434 

19 

do 

pekoe 

181 

Do 

436 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

182 

Do 

438 

1 

do 

(dust 

183 

Do 

440 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

1S4 

Pamnure, 

Break  No ..  2 

442 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

18b 

186 

Do 

Do 

444 

416 

7 

6 

do 

do 

pekoe 
pek  eou 

187 

Do 

448 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

188 

S B R 

450 

1 

do 

192 

Dehigalla 

458 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

3.93 

Do 

460 

1 

do 

pekoe 

194 

Do 

462 

1 

do 

congou 

Weight. 


lb. 

c. 

1400 

56  bid 

1045 

44  bid 

855 

42 

90 

29 

75 

31 

900 

55  ■ 

1355 

43 

605 

41 

102 

32 

138 

29  ' 

775 

41 

858 

28 

200 

40 

824 

36 

4800 

55  bid 

4050 

49  bid 

950 

45 

160 

38 

480 

23 

720 

O'i  bid 

650 

59 

1155 

48  bid 

1860  1 
2255  J 

out 

1430 

44  bid 

300 

4.5 

450 

45 

203 

36 

3.50 

36 

160 

32 

300 

41 

320 

31 

100 

3.3 

100 

29 

258 

32 

1008 

58  bid 

1430 

47  ■ 

184 

40 

100 

31 

700 

60  bi<3 

990 

44  bid 

180 

40  bid 

70 

34 

2800 

46 

200 

37 

650 

36 

225 

31 

1430 

67 

1995 

46 

1300 

45 

130 

31 

120 

28 

770 

57 

735 

46  - 

600 

45 

125 

28 

140 

31 

46 

55 

60 

51 

48 

32 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Ohamber  of 
Oouiineice  Sale-rooin  on  the  25'ch  March,  the  under- 


uientioued  lots  of  Tea  (58,008  lb.)j  which  sold  as 
under: — 


Lot  Mark  Box 

No.  No 

Pbg8. 

Description. 

Weight, 
lb.  c. 

1 

B T 88 

29 

ch 

bro  mix 

2610 

38 

2 

Anchor,  in  es- 
tate mark  101 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1725 

62 

3 

Do  103 

29 

do 

pekoe 

290U 

49 

4 

5 

Do  105 

Medde- 

20 

do 

pek  son 

2000 

44 

gedera  107 

40 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2320 

54 

G 

Do  109 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

45 

7 

Do  111 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

874 

43 

8 

Do  113 

1 

do 

sou 

53 

35 

9 

Do  114 

5 

do 

dust 

365 

31 

10 

Eildon  Hall  115 

28 

ch 

bro  pek 

2800 

57 

ii 

Do  117 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2160 

47  bid 

12 

Do  119 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

45 

13 

D P,  in  estate 
mark  121 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

3150 

60 

14 

Do  123 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2280 

44  bid 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Xiot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

140. 

No. 

15 

Ottery 

126 

20 

do 

16 

Do 

127 

30 

do 

17 

Do 

129 

12 

do 

18 

Do 

131 

4 

do 

19 

Albion 

132 

22 

do 

20 

Do 

134 

23 

do 

21 

Do 

135 

13 

do 

22 

MadooE 

tenne 

138 

12 

do 

23 

Do 

140 

13 

do 

34 

Do 

142 

12 

do 

iiS  Great  Valley  144 

25 

ch 

26 

Do 

146 

30 

do 

27 

Do 

148 

24 

do 

28 

Do 

ISO 

1 

do 

29 

Do 

151 

3 hf-eh 

SO 

Agra  Ouvah  162 

33 

do 

31 

Do 

154 

32 

do 

32 

Do 

156 

25 

do 

38 

Orange  Field, 

P NE 

168 

3 

ch 

1 : 

hf-ch 

31 

Do 

159 

22 

ch 

35 

Do 

161 

5 

do 

1 hf-ch 

36 

Do 

162 

2 

do 

Description. 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

bro  pek 

2000 

63  bid 

pekoe 

2700 

50  bid 

pek  sou 

1080 

44  bid 

bro  mix 

520 

3.3 

bro  pek 

2420 

64 

pekoe 

2300 

51 

pek  sou 

1300 

46 

bro  pek 

1320 

52 

pekoe 

1300 

43 

pek  sou 

1200 

38 

bro  pek 

2750 

57 

pekoe 

3000 

46 

pek sou 

2280 

43 

red  leaf 

90 

28 

pek  dust 

210 

31 

bro  pek 

1485 

59 

peUtte 

1440 

45  bid 

pek  sou 

1125 

43  bid 

bro  pek 

346 

60 

pekoe 

2090 

43 

sou 

495 

36 

dust 

120 

36 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lank.  Feb.  27th. 

Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  27th  Feb.: — 

Ex  ‘ Oanfa’’— Delrey,  Ic  118s;  3c  lb  116s;  4c  Ills  6d; 
lb  104s;  lo  lb  142s;  lb  100s  2b  llOs  6d. 

Ex  “Capella” — Agra,  Ic  It  lb  117b;  3o  lb  112s  6d;  lb 
106s;  lb  140s;  lb  138s;  It  102s  6d;  lb  110s. 

Ex  “Oaufa” — Gonagalla,  lb  116s;  4c  lb  115s  6d;  5c 
110s;  lb  103s  6d;  Ic  It  141s  6d;  2b  llOs  6d.  Medde- 
combra,  lo  123s;  oc  120s;  5c  115s;  Ic  107s  6d;  2c  143s; 
It  104s;  2b  116a  6d;  lb  99s. 

Ex  "Golconda” — Blackwood,  3e  It  113s  6d;  Sc  109s; 
3c  109;  2c  105s;  Ic  143s.  Palmerston,  Ic  115a  6d;  3e  It 
113s;  It  107s  6d;  It  140s. 

Ex  ‘ Glengarry” — Nagalla,  It  113s;  3c  109s  6d;  It 
105s  6d;  lb  92s  6d;  lb  124s.  Balmoral,  lb  112>-;  lo  107s; 
lb  103s  6d;  It  127s;  It  116s  6d. 

Ex  “Austral” — Killarney,  5c  1123  6d;  2c  113s;  2o  lb 
106s;  It  103s;  Ic  It  135s  6d. 

Ex  “Goloonda” — Kahagalla,  Ic  Ills;  Ic  lb  108s  6d; 
lb  104s;  lb  129s. 

Ex  “florae” — Fondesalle  (OBEC),  2b  109s;  Ic  106s 
6d;  lb  102s  6d;  lb  126s.  Naranghenn,  2c  116s;  2c  It 
115s  6d;  2c  It  110s  6d;  lb  103s  6d;  lo  140s.  Darra- 
welle.  It  115s  Ic  Ills;  lb  105s;  lb  134s.  Mahaberia- 
tenne,  lb  lo  104s  6d;  lb  103s;  lb  114s. 

Ex  ‘‘  Oanfa” — New  Cornwall,  lo  114s;  4c  lb  110s  6d; 
lb  103.'-  6d;  2b  136s  6d;  lb  101s;  lb  106s. 

E.X  “ City  of  Canterbury” — Caledonia,  Dimbula,  lb 
116s;  3c  116s  6d;  3o  It  Ills;  It  105s  6d;  lo  It  140s,  2t 
103s  lb  109s. 

Ex  “ Oanfa” — Elbedde,  lb  lo  118p;  5c  It  115s;  5o 
IlOe  6d;  lb  103s  6d;  2c  140^;  lo  100s  6d.  Glasgow,  It  le 
117s;  5c  114a  6d;  Ic  lb  115s;  lb  104s  6d;  lb  It  138s;  Ic 
lb  103s  6d;  1 bag  llO.a.  RWA,  4c  113s  5c  lb  110s;  lb 
101s;  2b  130s  6d;  It  101?;  1 bag;l07s. 

Ex  “ City  of  Canterbury” — Dunsinane,  Ic  118s;  4 
116s  6d;  4 112s;  lb  103s  Od;  Ic  140s.  Tillicoultry.lt 
115s- 5c  It  114s;  7o  110s  6d;  lb  104s  6d;  2o  140s. 

Ex  “ Oanfa”— Pallai,  It  109s;  Ic  lb  106s  6d;  8o  It 
104?;  Ic  102s  6d;3o  It  124s  6d.  Ouvah  4c  115s;  10c 
llOs;’  1 105s  6d;  It  141s  Ic  139s. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Feb.  27th,  1891. 
Mark  Natural  Renewed  Root 

Stem 

Brcctiin  Ifb  '<>  li|4  2J4 

Derrj  Clara  adto2id 


Mark 


Natural 

Stem 


Renewed 


Femlanda  ... 

MCC  Co.  in  diamond 
Haputale,  mixed  2Jd  to  3d 
Dotel  Oya,  hybrid 


3d  to  3M 
d to  5d 


D C in  diamond 
Maturata,  hybrid 
Hadley 
Lindoola 

Amanadowa,  byd. 


ST&LC.  in  diamond 
MCC  Co.  „ 

Park 

Maturata 


21d 

aid 

2d 
2d 
2d 
2fd 

SJd  to  4d 

Officinalis. 


3Jd 

3d 

3d 

2fd 

3fd 


2fd 

2id 


6fd  to  7id 
6d 
4^d 

4d  to  5d 


Root 


2d  to  24d 
2fd 
2fd 

2d  to  2^d 


efd 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Wilson,  Smitlutt;  d Co’s.  Circular.) 

Mincing  Lane,  Feb.  27tb,  1891. 

Ex  “Golconda”— Crystal  Hill,  44  bags  96s:  7 70s:  1 
30«.  Palli,  124  bags  116s;  16  73s;  3 78s. 

Ex  “Orestes”— Yattewatte,  86  bags  116s  6d;  3 71s  6d- 
1 69.  Lower  Haloya,  8 bag.s  110s;  10 87s:  1 55s.  Palli’ 

79  bags  116s  6d;  4 72s;  1 77s;  1 64s.  ’ 

Ex  “Malwa”— Gangwarily,  15  bags  100s;  3 73s  6d-  2 
57s;  4 52s. 

Ex  “Myrmidon”— Wariagalla,  15  bags  107s  6d:  3 
65s  6d. 

Ex  “Orestes” — Amba,  92  bags  117s”6d;3  71s;  5 77b. 

Ex  “Glengarry”— Nellaoola,  1 bog  57s;  66s. 


CEYLON  CINNAMON  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Monday,  Feby.  23rd  1891. 

G-  D.  C.  Ekelle,  26  bales  6id ; 2 boxes  35  bags 
6d  ; 3 bags  5ja.  ® 

R.  Kadaraue,  6 bags  8Jd  ; 6 bags  8d  ; 18  hags  7id‘ 
18  bags  7d;  8 bags  74d;  31  bales  6|d;  10  bales  Id ’ 

3 bales  5f ; 1 par  5id  ; 1 box  6d  ; 19  bags  SJd. 
Horahena,  2 bales  1 par  Is  2d. 

G.  & Co.  (.in  diamond.)  6 bales  8d ; 14  bales  84  • 

I parcel  6Jd  ; 1 box  (brok)  6d.  ’ 

F.  & Co.,  Ekelle,  4 bales  6d. 

A.  & Co.,  Ekelle  32  bales  9§d, 

F — 47,  (in  diamond.)  1 bag  pirokfen)  6jd. 

C.  H.  de  S.  10  bales,  9d  ; 9 bales  8Jd  ; 26  bales  7d  ; 
7 bales  6|d  ; 4 bales  6d  ; 1 box  6d  ; 2 bags  64d  • 10 
bags  6d  : 37  baEa  8d  ; 30  bales  7d  ; 6 bales  7|d : 12 
bales  7d  ; 6 bales  7§d  ; 14  baEs  7d  ; 17  bales  6Jd  ■ 4 
bales  6d  ; Ibox  64d  ; 3 baes  5Jd  : 18  bales  8Jd  ; 17  bales 
8d ; 18  bales  7Jd  ; 5 bales  7d,  2 bales  6Jd  ; 1 box  13  bags 
6d. 

D.  B.  Ekelle,  5 bales  7gd  6 bales  7d  ; 5 bales  6M  ■ 

7 bales  6d;  6 bales  6d  ; 27  baps  qullings  6d.  ’ 

A-  de  R,  Ekelle,  18  bales  II  Jrl ; 2 bales  lid  • 3 bales 
9jd  ; 6 bales  7gd ,-  3 bales  63d  ; 1 bale  7d  ; 1 box  64d  ; 

4 bags  6jd. 

S.  (in  diamond.)  Ekelle,  71  bales  8d  ; 18  bales  7id  • 

II  bales  7d  ; 1 box  OJd. 

H.  F.  P.  Kaderana,  7 bales  8d. 

C.  P.  H.  & C.  15  bales  chips  2d. 

F.  S K.  Kaderane,  1 box  6Jd. 

A.  8.  G.  P.  Eaderaua,  8 bales  64d  ; 1 box  6Jd  : 12 
bags  clippings  6|d. 

F.  S.  W.  S.  Kaderane,  4 bales  Is  Id ; 5 bales  Is  ; 8 bales 
lljil  : 6 bales  lOd  ; 2 bales  8Jd  ; 1 box  64d  : 1 parcel 
8d ; 8 bales  7d  ; 9 bales  6Jd  : 1 ba'e  6d. 

.1,  D.  S.  R.  Kaderane,  1 bale  6Jd  : 3 bales  lid  ; 1 bale 
9Jd  : 1 bale  8d  : 2 bales  7d  ; 4 bales  6 Jd ; 10  bags  6d. 


CEYLON  OBSERVEE”  PRESS,  COLOMBO, 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES 


3STo.  10.] 


COLOJIBO,  Apkil  11,  1891. 


I Price  : — 12J-  cents  each;  3 copies 
1 30  cent.si  6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Oommerce  Sale-room  on  the  25tb 
March,  the  uurler mentioned  lots  of  Tea  (44,005  lb.), 
which  sold  as  under:  — 


Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

iNo. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Kelani 

1 

40  hf'Ch 

bro  pek 

22U0 

57 

i 

W 0 

6 

4 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

fans 

6i0 

34 

5 

Do 

8 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

440 

29 

6 

I B,  in  estate 

mark 

0 

52 

do 

bro  crpek 

5200 

56 

7 

Do 

11 

120 

ch 

pekoe 

10200 

44  bid 

8 

Do 

13 

12 

hf-ch 

d ust 

840 

.32  bid 

9 

Norton 

15 

11 

do 

pekoe 

.550 

46 

10 

AGO 

17 

19 

do 

dust 

1330 

33 

11 

Do 

19 

3 

ch 

sou 

300 

33 

12 

Na'ialma 

20 

43 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2150 

.'6 

13 

Do 

22 

36 

ch 

pekoe 

3600 

45 

14 

Do 

21 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

39 

15 

Do 

26 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

150 

31 

IS 

Yarrow 

27 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

640 

60 

17 

Do 

29 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

48 

18 

Do 

'-a 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

280 

42 

19 

G H K , in 
estate  marl 

32 

14 

do 

or  pek 

700 

53  bid 

20 

Do 

34 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1330 

43 

21 

W 

36 

3 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

164 

32 

22 

W 

37 

3 

ch 

pek  sou 

322 

30 

23 

W 

38 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

112 

23 

24 

K,  in  estate 

mark 

39 

4 

ch 

pek  dust 

540 

31 

25 

Kuanwella 

■10 

6 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

300 

48  bid 

26 

Do 

41 

11 

do 

pekoe 

550 

43 

27 

Do 

43 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

250 

39 

33 

Hakuragalia  49 

10 

ch 

bro  pek 

1000 

,52  bid 

31 

Do 

.SI 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

44 

35 

Do 

53 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

41 

36 

P O 

55 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

168 

55 

37 

Do 

56 

13 

do 

pekoe 

172 

43 

38 

Do 

58 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

82 

39 

39 

Do 

60 

1 

ch 

cougou 

53 

29 

40 

Do 

61 

1 

do 

dust 

67 

30 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  25th  March 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (72,927  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

1 

*P  G 

No, 

16 

S 

ch 

bro  mix 

lb, 

.550 

C. 

38 

o 

X Z 

17 

16 

hf-ch 

pence  sou 

POO 

34 

3 

Naseby 

18 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

605 

62  bid 

4 

Do 

19 

‘AO 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

48  bid 

5 

Do 

20 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

75 

32 

6 

Wewesse 

21 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

800 

66 

7 

Do 

22 

17 

do 

pekoe 

8.5U 

49 

8 

Do 

23 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1050 

43 

9 

Do 

24 

7 

do 

sou 

350 

40 

10 

Do 

25 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

29 

11 

EATS, 
in  estate 
m ark 

26 

4 

ch 

.;'ro  pek 

440 

69 

12 

Do 

27 

3 

do 

pekoe 

300 

53 

13 

Do 

2S 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

46 

14 

Do 

29 

1 

hf.ch 

dust 

45 

34 

15 

D G 

30 

5 

do 

bro  pek  faus 

275 

40 

16 

Do 

31 

6 

do 

fans 

330 

38 

17 

Do 

32 

5 

do 

dust 

300 

31 

18 

Do 

33 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

250 

36 

19 

I N G,  in 
estate  mark 

34 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

500 

63 

20 

Do 

35 

10 

do 

pekoe 

1000 

50 

21 

Do 

36 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

45 

22 

Do 

37 

3 

do 

fans 

300 

36 

23 

Do 

38 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

37 

24 

Do 

39 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

31 

25 

DBG 

40 

1 

do 

bvo  mix 

110 

33  bid 

26 

Do 

41 

3 

hf-ch 

dust 

2 to 

32 

27 

Do 

42 

1 

ch 

fans 

HO 

35 

28 

0 

43 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

68 

30 

29 

C 

44 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

130 

30 

Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box  Pkgs. 
No. 

Descri  plion 

Weight. 
!h  e 

30 

31 

E C 
Do 

45 

46 

3 

1 

hf-ch 

do 

dust 

congou' 

210 

•45 

32 

33 

o2 

C T M 

47 

3 

eh 

bro  mix 

270 

31  bid 

Do 

48 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

31 

34 

11  X 

49 

1 

clx 

bro  tea 

120 

85 

Do 

50 

1 

do 

bro  laix 

120 

37 

36 

Do 

51 

2 

do 

pek  clnst 

280 

35 

37 

Yahala- 

38 

eiiiie 

52 

G bf-ch 

bro  pek 

360 

Do 

53 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1105 

39 

Do 

54 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

5^0 

40 

41 

Mamokande  5[! 

10 

do 

Pekoe 

525 

37  bid 

42 

Do 

57 

13 

ch 

bro  tea 

1154 

32  bid 

‘id 

S S 

58 

2 

do 

pekoe 

193 

37 

44 

Do 

59 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

559 

30 

45 

A A 

60 

1 hf-ch 

pekoe 

56 

38 

46 

MoruingsideGl 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

350 

52  bid 

47 

: o 

63 

23 

do 

pekoe 

I15U 

45 

48 

Do 

63 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

168 

37 

49 

Do 

(U 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

30 

oO 

Do 

65 

1 

do 

bro  m X 

.56 

29 

51 

St.  Andrews  66 

15 

do 

or  pek 

990 

66  bid 

52 

Do 

67 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

• 1040 

49  bid 

53 

Do 

68 

57 

do 

pkeoe 

3618 

47  bid 

54 

Allakolla 

69 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

780 

54 

OD 

Do 

70 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1890 

43  bid 

56 

Do 

71 

11 

do 

pek  s jU 

1100 

45 

57 

S B K 

72 

1 

CO 

bro  pek 

90 

44 

5y 

Do 

73 

1 

do 

pek  scu 

90 

36 

59 

Wereagalla 

74 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

I2O0 

59 

Do 

75 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

47 

61 

Do 

76 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1190 

43  bid 

62 

Do 

77 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

150 

31 

63 

Stinsford 

78 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

53 

64 

Do 

79 

27 

ch 

pekoe 

2700 

44 

65 

Do 

80 

36 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

1930 

41 

66 

Do 

81 

3 

ch 

pek  dust. 

420 

SO 

«7 

Toiest  Hill 

82 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

54 

68 

Do 

13 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

46 

69 

Do 

84 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

POO 

43 

70 

Do 

85 

1- 

do 

dust 

130 

32 

71 

Abbotsford 

86 

30  box 

bro  or  pek 

600 

.52  bid 

72 

Do 

.87 

24 

ch 

bro  pek 

2400 

57  bid 

73 

Do 

88 

21 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

46  bid 

74 

Do 

89 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

uoo 

43  bid 

75 

W,  Star  in 

es- 

tate  mark  90 

9 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

378 

40 

76 

Ovoca 

91 

It 

ch 

bro  pek 

1610 

69 

77 

Do 

92 

23 

do 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

3300 

51 

78 

Do 

93 

23 

do 

2200 

46 

79 

Crurie 

94 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1650 

59  bi.l 

80 

Do 

95 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1805 

48 

81 

Do 

96 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

2S50 

43  bid 

82 

Katherine 

Valley 

97 

9 hf-ch 

bro  pek 
pek  sou 

450 

45 

83 

Do 

98 

6 

do 

300 

41 

81 

Do 

99 

2 

do 

congou 

96 

33 

85 

Koscraliena  lOU 

5 

ch 

unas 

500 

35 

86 

Do 

1 

10  hf-ch 

UL'as 

500 

36 

87 

3 D P 

2 

1 

do 

bro  pok 

45 

47 

88 

Do 

3 

2 

do 

pekoe 

100 

38 

91 

Pullai 

6 

19 

do 

pek  fan 

760 

27  bid 

92 

Do 

7 

4 

do 

dust 

280 

28 

93 

P 

8 

5 

ch 

pek  sou 

525 

37  bid 

94 

P W 

9 

9 hf.cli 

bro  pek 

450 

53 

95 

Do 

10 

13 

do 

pekoe 

598 

46 

96 

Do 

11 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

420 

42 

97 

Do 

12 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

31 

98 

C C 

13 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

392 

2S 

99 

14 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

43 

Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  25th  March, 
Tea  (135,155  lb,),  which  sold 


Messrs. 

Chamber 
the  undermentioned  lots  of 


as  under- — 


Lot 

No. 

Mark 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

1 

Ismalle 

464 

2 

ch 

2 

3 

Do 

466 

1 

do 

N M 

468 

3 

do 

4 

Alton 

470 

6 

do 

N G 

472 

1 

do 

6 

Do 

474 

1 

hf-ch 

Do 

476 

1 

do 

Description. 

Weigtit 

lb. 

c. 

dust 

260 

31 

bro  mix 

9U 

36 

red  leaf 

216 

31 

bro  tea 

640 

43 

bro  pek 

ICO 

47 

pekoe 

50 

4\ 

bro  tea 

60 

52 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

8 

No. 

Katugalla  478 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

lb. 

550 

c. 

51 

9 

Do 

480 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

44 

10 

Do 

482 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

330 

43 

11 

D C 

484 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

49 

12 

Do 

486 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

43 

13 

Do 

488 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

41 

14 

Do 

490 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

29 

15 

Do 

492 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

60 

41 

16 

Do 

491 

1 

do 

corgou 

50 

31 

17 

Do 

496 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

31  bil 

18 

Portswood 

498 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1440 

86  bid 

19 

Do 

500 

46 

do 

pekoe 

2530 

68  bid 

20 

Do 

502 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

850 

57 

21 

L GE 

504 

18 

ch 

or  pek 

1800 

50 

22 

Do 

506 

13 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

1300 

44 

23 

Do 

608 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

255 

31 

24 

Caledonia 

510 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

800 

53 

25 

Do 

612 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

44 

26 

Do 

514 

1 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

lOo 

37 

27 

Clarendon 

516 

24  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1314 

64 

28 

Do 

618 

40 

ch 

pekoe 

4000 

50 

29 

Glenorohv 

520 

21 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

945 

70 

30 

Do 

522 

12 

do 

pekoe 

06o 

69 

31 

Do 

524 

22 

do 

pekoe 

990 

63 

82 

Do 

526 

16 

do 

pekoe 

800 

53 

33 

Do 

528 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

20o 

44 

34 

0 0 0 0 0 

530 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

68  bid 

35 

Do 

532 

35 

ch 

pekoe 

3325 

45  bid 

36 

Shrubs  Hill  5'34 

29 

do 

bro  pek 

290ob 

37 

Do 

536 

31 

do 

pekoe 

2325 

38 

Do 

538 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

255q  > withd’n 

39 

Do 

640 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

40 

Do 

542 

1 

do 

dust 

i7o; 

41 

Dehiowita 

544 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

189o 

55 

42 

Do 

646 

31 

do 

pekoe 

310o 

44 

43 

Do 

548 

11 

do 

pek sou 

1045,, 

41 

■44 

Do 

550 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

35 

45 

Do 

552 

1 

do 

dust 

16^ 

31 

46 

L,  iu  estate 
mark 

654 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

35 

50 

47 

Do 

556 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

29 

42 

49 

N jM,  ia  estate 
mark  560 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

110 

39 

50 

0 R 0 

562 

5 hf-ch 

dust 

275 

33 

51 

Do 

564 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

1.50 

31 

52 

P D M 

666 

1 

ch 

congou 

100 

39 

53 

Do 

568 

1 

do 

dust 

123 

33 

54 

Chalmers 

570 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1470 

58 

55 

Do 

572 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1800 

43 

56 

Do 

574 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

44 

57 

Do 

576 

6 

do 

pek  faus 

540 

39 

58 

Do 

578 

2 

do 

dust 

200 

31 

69 

Do 

580 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

225 

34 

60 

Donside 

5S2 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

500 

49  bid 

61 

Do 

584 

7 

do 

pekoe 

595 

out 

62 

Do 

586 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

595 

out 

63 

Do 

588 

2 

do 

sou 

170 

36 

64 

Do 

590 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

31 

65 

D 

692 

11 

do 

pekoe 

527 

45 

66 

D 

594 

5 

ch 

bro  mix 

708 

28 

67 

B T N 

5S6 

1 

do 

sou 

90 

36 

68 

Bramley 

598 

1 

do 

dust 

110 

31 

69 

Gleugariffe 

600 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

420 

41 

'70 

Do 

2 

2 

do 

dust 

200 

31 

71 

Yataderia 

4 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

2090 

55 

72 

Do 

6 

46 

do 

pekoe 

4600 

45 

73 

Do 

8 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

2970 

43 

74 

Do 

10 

18 

do 

bro  tea 

1620 

37 

75 

Aliioor 

12 

26  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

52 

76 

Do 

14 

19 

do 

pekoe 

950 

43 

77 

Do 

16 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

31 

78 

Galakadua 

18 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

53 

79 

Do 

20 

17 

do 

pekoe 

850 

43 

80 

Do 

22 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1050 

40 

81 

Do 

24 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

148 

26 

82 

Middleton 

26 

52 

do 

bro  pek 

3380 

60 

63 

Do 

28 

19 

ch 

pekeo 

2090 

48 

84 

Do 

30 

1 

do 

congou 

112 

36 

85 

Do 

32 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

240 

31 

86 

Yahalakelle 

34 

2 

ch 

pek  dust 

160 

31 

87 

Talgaswella 

36 

44 

do 

bro  pek 

4440 

53 

88 

Do 

38 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

43 

89 

Yalta 

40 

16 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

800 

49  bid 

90 

Do 

42 

8 

do 

sou 

400 

49 

9] 

Do 

41 

7 

do 

dust 

560 

33  bid 

92 

Polatftgama 

. 46 

37 

do 

bro  pek 

2220 

61 

93 

Do 

48 

86 

do 

pekoe 

4300 

47 

04 

Do 

50 

85 

do 

pek  sou 

4250 

44 

95 

Abamalla 

52 

8 

do 

bro  mix 

600 

37 

96 

Do 

54 

9 

do 

dust 

676 

31 

97 

Ohesterford 

56 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

52 

98 

Do 

58 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1550 

43 

CD 

Do 

60 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

lOOO 

38 

Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Y/eight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

C. 

100 

Alnoor 

62 

27 ; 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1400 

52 

101 

Do 

64 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1050 

46 

102 

Do 

66 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

46 

103 

Do 

68 

2 

do 

(lust 

160 

31 

104 

M 0 G 

70 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

1380 

58 

105 

Do 

72 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

48 

106 

Do 

74 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

660 

43 

107 

MAE 

76 

10 

ch 

pekoe 

1000 

43 

108 

Do 

78 

4 

do 

pek  fan 

6G0 

36 

109 

St.  Heliers 

80 

5 hf-ch 

pek  fan 

350 

36 

110 

Bismark 

82 

2 

ch 

dust 

280 

32 

111 

Amblakan, 

58 

da 

84 

18 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1800 

112 

Do 

86 

39 

do 

pekoe 

.3510 

44 

113 

Do 

88 

17 

do 

sou 

1530 

40 

114 

Do 

90 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

480 

30 

115 

Theydon 

66 

Bois 

92 

15 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1500 

116 

Do 

94 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

44 

117 

Do 

96 

6 

do 

sou 

510 

40 

123 

Liskilleen 

112 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

54 

126 

Do 

114 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

2100 

44 

137 

Do 

116 

3 

hf-ch 

congou 

150 

37 

128 

Do 

118 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

31 

129 

Farnham 

120 

18 

do 

bro  or  pek 

900 

59 

130 

Do 

132 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1035 

47 

131 

Do 

124 

38 

do 

pek sou 

1710 

44 

132 

Do 

126 

4 

do 

unas 

180 

43 

133 

Do 

128 

3 

do 

fans 

180 

33 

134 

Do 

130 

2 

do 

dust 

130 

31 

135 

ABC 

132 

31 

do 

bro  pek 

1860 

57  bid 

136 

Do 

134 

41 

do 

pekoe 

2255 

46 

137 

Do 

136 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

1430 

45 

1.38 

M M 

138 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

256 

48 

139 

Do 

140 

4 

do 

pekoe 

232 

42 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  8th  April, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (85,338  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Fkgs.  Description.  Weight 
No.  No.  lb.  0. 


1 

■Wevelmadde  15 

3 

ch 

dust 

273 

31 

o 

Do 

16 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

91 

28 

3 

P 

17 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

41 

4 

P 

18 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

.330 

31 

5 

P 

19 

2 

do 

dust 

320 

34 

6 

Marymont 

20- 

6 hf-ch 

unas 

300 

37 

7 

Hattanwella2l 

46 

do 

pekoe 

2300 

42  bid 

8 

ABB 

22 

2 

ch 

pekoe 

200 

39 

9 

Do 

23 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

65 

31 

10 

Lyndhurst 

24 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1210 

53 

11 

Do 

25 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2185 

44 

12 

Do 

26 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

2090 

39  bid 

13 

Depedene 

27 

15  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

755 

57 

14 

Do 

28 

31 

do 

pekoe 

1550 

48  bid 

15 

Do 

29 

41 

do 

pek  sou 

2050 

42 

16 

H D 

30 

8 

do 

bro  mix 

400 

3Q 

17 

Do 

31 

71 

do 

bro  tea 

3550 

39 

18 

Do 

32 

4 

ch 

dust 

400 

31 

19 

Hiralouvah 

!33 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

2016 

50 

20 

Do 

34 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

44 

21 

Do 

35 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

811 

40 

22 

Do 

36 

1 

do 

fans 

95 

36 

23 

Do 

37 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

232 

32 

24 

Do 

38 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

270 

29 

25 

Stockholm 

39 

23 

do 

or  pek 

1265 

60  bid 

26 

Do 

40 

22 

ch 

pek  sou 

2090 

46  bid 

27 

Do 

41 

2 

do 

fans 

280 

35 

28 

■yincit 

42 

7 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

385 

53  bid 

29 

Do 

43 

13 

do 

or  pek 

650 

44  bid 

30 

Do 

44 

13 

do 

pekoe 

715 

42  bid 

31 

Do 

45 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

275 

37  bid 

32 

Do 

46 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

31  bid 

33 

Do 

47 

4 

do 

pek  dust 

260 

33 

34 

Do 

48 

1 

ch 

fans 

100 

25  bid 

35 

W V 

49 

3 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

unas 

350 

42 

36 

Do 

50 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

31 

37 

T,  in  estate 

mark 

61 

5 

do 

pek  fans 

280 

36 

38 

Do 

52 

4 

do 

mixed 

228 

37 

39 

Do 

53 

4 

do 

dust 

328 

30 

40 

Pallai 

64 

57 

do 

pek  fans 

2280  ■ 

26  bid 

41 

Deemally 

55 

8 

do 

or  pek 

42 

Do 

56 

27 

ch 

475 

60  bid 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


3 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 


No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

72 

St.  Andrews  86 

30 

h£-ch 

bro  pek 

1950 

43  bid 

73 

Do 

87 

57 

do 

pekoe 

3648 ) 

witbd’n 

74 

Do 

83 

34 

do 

do 

M76  / 

75 

ELK 

89 

10 

do 

pekoe 

525 

' 33 

76 

W L K 

90 

2 

cli 

pekoe 

194 

31 

77 

Do 

91 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

72 

29 

73 

Abbotsford 

‘12 

30 

box 

bro  or  pek 

600 

53  bid 

79 

Do 

93 

24 

ch 

bro  pek 

2400 

55  bid 

81 

Do 

95 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

44 

86 

E D P 

100 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

50 

41 

87 

MAH 

1 

4 

ch 

congou 

360 

30  bid 

88 

Do 

2 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

30 

89 

Do 

3 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

26  bid 

90 

Narangoda 

4 

3 

ch 

or  pek 

300 

50 

91 

Do 

5 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

46 

02 

Do 

6 

13 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

1350 

44 

93 

Do 

7 

1 

ch 

sou 

87 

33 

94 

Do 

8 

2 

hf-cU 

dust 

140 

31 

95 

Hatdowa 

9 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

500 

46 

96 

Do 

10 

13 

do 

bro  tea 

1300 

37 

97 

Do 

11 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

32 

98 

Do 

12 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

30 

1 

hf-ch 

uuas 

2620 

42  bid 

43 

Do 

57 

1 

ch 

sou 

70 

36 

44 

M CA 

58 

13 

do 

pekscu 

1151 

33 

45 

Do 

59 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

559 

27 

46 

Rosen  eatb 

CO 

23  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1610 

.52  bid 

47 

Do 

61 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1540 

45  bid 

48 

Do 

62 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1760 

42 

49 

S 

63 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

110 

52  bid 

50 

Wewesse 

64 

18  hf-ob 

bro  pek 

900 

59 

51 

Do 

65 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

50 

52 

Do 

66 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

1150 

44 

03 

Do 

67 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

34 

54 

Do 

G8 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

30 

55 

S,  in  estate 

mark 

69 

5 

ch 

pek  sou 

525 

36 

56 

E 

70 

8 

do 

dust 

1229 

28 

57 

E 

71 

2 

do 

2 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

290 

27 

58 

W 

72 

5 

ch 

5 lif-ch 

bro  mix 

825 

27 

59 

Pallai 

73 

25 

do 

pek  fans  Ko.  1 

1125 

27  bid 

60 

Do 

74 

28 

do 

do  „ 2 

1120 

23  bid 

61 

Do 

75 

15 

do 

pekoe 

600 

30  bid 

62 

Do 

76 

5 

do 

dust 

350 

25  bid 

63 

T T 

77 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

33  bid 

68 

S 

82 

7 

oh 

dust 

490 

29  bid 

69 

S 

83 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

23  bid 

70 

B T 

84 

12  hf-ch 

bro  tea 

1255 

32 

71 

Do 

85 

2 

do 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

225 

31 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


{From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  March  6th,  1891. 

Marks  and  prices  of  OEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  6 th  March  : — > 

Ex‘‘Oity  of  Canterbury” — Wiharsgalla,  It  115s;  5o 
113s  66;  3q  109s;  Ic  lb  104s  Cd;  2c  136s;  4c  101s  6d;  lb 
2c  103a;  lo  98s;  lb  109s;  It  lb  92s  6d;  3b  109s; 
lb  lOOs. 

Ex  “Auatral” — Batgodde,  Ic  It  113s  6d;  It  103s  6d;  lb 
130s;  lb  109s  6d. 

Ex  “City  of  Canterbury” — Talawkellie,  lo  It  114s  6d; 
2c  Ilia;  lb  106s;  It  138s;  lb  101s  6d.  Galloola,  It  ll4s; 
2b  109s  6d;  2b  106a  6d;  lb  129s;  lb  99s  6d;  lb  99s  Gd. 
Badullawalte,  2c  lb  117s;  4c  It  112s  6d;  It  106s;  It 
140s;  It  136s  6d;  Ic  107a;  lb  107s. 

Ex  “Oaufa” — luvery,  Ic  It  114s  6d;  2o  llOs;  It  105a; 
It  136s;  lb  100a. 

Ex  “Obusan” — Norwood,  lb  121s;  5c  lb  171a  6d;  6o 
114s;  lo  It  106a  6d;  2o  141s;  It  lOOs  6d;  lb  108  6d. 
Mausagalla,  lb  116s  6d;  2o  114s;  2c  lb  Ills;  lo  106s  6d; 
lo  142s. 

Ex  “Oruba” — Cabragalla,  Ic  lb  ll7s;  lb  108s;  lb  136s 


Marks  and  prices  of  OEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Minoiug  Lane  up  to  13tb  March  : — 

Ex  “ India” — Belgravia,  lo  116s;  4o  112s  6d;  It  107s. 


Ex  “Polyphemus” — Ury,  3c  lb  115s;  4o  lb  100s;  1° 
106s;  lo  140s;  Ic  It  112s.  Mt.  Vernon  AOW,  Ic  It  10  s 
It  104a;  Ic  135s. 

Ex  “Obusan” — Sutton,  3o  118s  6d;  5c  113s  Gd;  3o  114s; 
Ic  108s;  2c  141s;  lo  104s;  lb  115a. 

Ex  “Legialator” — Hautaue,  It  lOls;  Ic  It  109a;  2e 
106s  6d;  lb  104a;  lb  119s;  Ic  99s,  lb  107a,  St.  Olair,  Ic 
117s;  3c  It  H7s  6d;  5o  114s  6d;  Ic  It  114s  64;  Ic  107s; 
Ic  It  141s  6d;  Ic  104s;  It  :’02-;  lb  107s;  lb  117a. 

Ex  “Oruba” — Kotiyagalla  KTGT,  lb  102s;  4e  Ills;  2c 
2t  108s  6d;  It  lb  105s  6d;  lo  It  131s;  Ic  lo  102s  6d: 
lb  96s. 

Ex  “India” — Blackwood,  Ic  110a;  3o  lb  109s;  Ic  lb 
106s;  lb  127b  Gd.  HaldamuUe,  2o  lb  115a  6d;  3e  lb 
Ills;  Ic  It  107s;  Ic  140s.  Hanipha,  Ic  lb  113s;  Ic  It 
109s;  lb  105s;  lb  127s  Gd;  4b  4b  lOOs. 

Ex  “Sobroan” — Gouamotava,  Ic  112s;  6c  Ilia;  2e  106s; 
lo  136s;  lo  lb  103s;  Ic  llOs  6J;  5c  lb  109s;  2c  106s;  Ic 
130s;  lo  lb  102s;  2b  108s  6d;  2b  107s  6d. 

Ex  “India” — Ravonswood,  It  112s;  2o  It  108s  6d;  lb 
103s  Gd;  11.  120s.  Haputale,  lo  ll3a  6d;  3o  It  llOs  6d; 
2o  106s  6d;  Ic  136s;  2b  103s  Gd;  5b  102s.  Mahadowa, 
2c  lb  114s  6d;  3c  lb  1103  6d;  It  106s;  It  I37b;  2b  109s  6d; 
4b  107s  6d. 


Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  np  to  20th  Ma'-ch  : — 

Ex  “Legislator” — Tillicoultry,  It  119s;  3e  117s;  6c  It 
113s  6d;  lb  115s;  Ic  106 1 Gd;  2e  138s  6d;  It  106s  6d;  lb 
105?;  Ic  lb  125s  6d;  2c  101s. 

Ex  “Oruba” — Balmoral,  lb  114s;  3o  116s;  2c  110s  6d; 
It  lOoB  6d;  Ic  It  133s  6d;  lo;i03s  6d. 

Ex  “Legislator” — Gouravilla,  lb  118s;  2c  it  120s;  4c 
115s;  lb  lOGsr  2t  142s;  Ic  104s;  lb  Ills.  Gowerakellie, 
2c  1183  6d;  3o  It  Ills;  It  104s;  It  140a;  Ic  102s  6d;  It 
lb  101s;  lb  113s;  lb  118s.  Niabedda,  It  117s.  5c  110s; 
3c  It  110.?;  3c  106s;  2t  140.s;  2c  102s  6d;  2b  109s;  lb 
104s.  Wiharagalla,  3c  It  105s;  It  104s;  lb  108s;  Ic  It 
109s;  lb  2t  lb  102a  6d;  lb  104s;  lb  4o  99s  6d;  lb  lOls 
6d;  let  It  94s  lb  105s;  lb  99s. 

Ex  “Laertes” — Holbrook,  lb  117s;  Ic  lb  116s;  3c  IlOa 
61;  lb  105s;  lo  141s;  It  102s  6d. 

Ex  “Pakliug” — Wevekelle,  It  115s;  3c  112s  6d,  3c  lb 
109s;  Ic  104s  6d;  Ic  140s;  lo  102s  6d. 

Ex  “Laertes” — BBWD,  IcllGa;  4c  Ib  I13s  Gd;  4o  lb 
108s  6d;  lb  104s  6d;  Ic  140i;  It  102s;  2b  108s-  Erid- 
well,  lb  3o  115s;  3o  Ills;  lb  105s;  lb  141s;  It  103a 
2b  108s  6d,  Ic  lb  118a  6d;  5c  lb  117s;  4c  lb  112s;  lb 
104?;  Iolbl40s6d.  Ooslanda,  Ic  103s  6d;  2b  109s;  It 
113s;  3c  lb  1103  6d;  5c  lb  107s  6 !;  Ic  104s;  lo  136s;  Ic; 
lb  102s;  lb  105s.  Yoxford,  2o  119s  6d;  8c  117s  6d;  7c 
lb  Ills;  lb  104s;  2o  140s  6d;  It  103s;  6b  lOSs;  lb  99s. 
Ooslanda,  lb  99s. 

Ex  “ Pakliug ’’—Bridweli,  lb  115s;  3c  lb  116s  6d; 
lb  113s;  6c  112s  6d;  lb  119s;  It  108s;  Ic  It  1403;  lo  lb 
103b.  Thotulagala,  lb  llOs;  Ic  lb  103s  6d;  6o  It  10  s; 
Ic  103s  6d;  Ic  136s;  Ic  101s  6d;  lb  105a  6d;  2b  106s 
61.  Ampitiyakanda,  ib  114s;  Ic  109s;  Ic  lb  106s;  lb 
104a;  lb  126s;  It  102s  6d-  Meddeoombra,  lo  121s;  7c 
lb  118s  6d;  6o  164s  6d;  Ic  lb  108s;  2c  142s  6d;  lo  104s; 
lb  114s;  lb  116s. 

Ex  “ Manora  ” — Meddecombra,  lb  119s;  lo  115s;  6o 
Ills;  Ic  lb  106s;  2c  lb  140s;  Ic  103s;  lb  110s. 

Ex  “ Pakliug  ” — Fordyce,  lb  116s;  2o  114s  6d;  3c  110s; 
lb  105s;  Ic  141s;  lb  I03s;  lb  110. 

Ex  “Laertes — Kew,  lb  117s;  Ic  lb  Ills;  2c  116s; 
lb  106s;  It  142s;  lb  100s  6d. 

Ex  “ Manora” — Morar,  lb  116s;  2c  It  113s  Cd;  4o  lb 
110s  6d;  lb  106s;  lo  It  141a  6d;  2t  103s  lb  106s. 

Ex  V‘  Pakliug” — Upuer  Oranley,  lb  118s;  lo  115s; 
6d:  3o  Ills  6d;  lb  lOds'e.l;  It  138s  Gd;  lb  102s;  lb  109s; 
lb  117s;  Ic  115s;  3o  Ills;  lb  105s;  It  138s;  lb  102s  6d 
lb  109s. 

Ex  “ OIr.n  htackenzie  ” — Law-rence,  3c  It  117s  Cd;  5c 
112s;  lb  105s;  Ic  138,?;  It  102s  6d;  lb  88s;  lb  llOs.  . 

Ex  “Manora” — Yapame,  Ic  It  116s  6d;  2c  Ills;  lb 
125s;  lb  125s;  lb  102s  6d. 

Ex“Navarino” — AYewesse.  2c  109s  Gd ; 2o  107s;  lb 
102s  6d;  It  120s;  lb  97s;  lb  105s. 
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Ex  “ Sobroan  ” — Blaha  Uva,  In  lb  llOs;  Ic  It  107s; 
2c  lb  105s  ; It  102s:  Ic  116s;  lb  98  . 

Ex  “ Mira" — Glasgow,  lb  115s;  lb  5c  112s;  Ic  lb  107s; 
lb  134s;  lb  Ic  138s  6d;  Ic  lb  103s  61:  lb  110s. 

Ex  ‘‘  India’’  -Braemore,  le  115s;  It  106s;  lb  It  I38s ; 
lb  102s  6d;  lb  Ills. 

Ex“Navarino” — Eoj'awautalawn,  It  106“:  lb  141s; 
lb  Ic  138.S  61;  Ic  103s  6d;  lb  112s.  Arnbawella,  It 
105s  6cl;  ltl33-;  Ic  102s  Cv.  lb  108s.  Bogawaiitalaws, 
Ic  106s;  lb  131.“;  Ic  128s;  Ic  103“;  lb  108s,  Louisa,  lb 
120.s;  3o  118e;  lb  106s;  Ic  138s;  It  103“. 

Ex  “Pakliug’’ — Roehampron,  lb  113s  6.1;  Ic  110?  64; 
6c  lb  107s  61;  Ic  it  105s;  Ic  138s;  It  102s  6 i;  2b  107s. 
Gracelyu,  lb  105s;  lb  104s;  lb  113s;  lb  99.s. 

Ex  “Ouzco” — Beredewelle,  It  105“;  lb  101s;  lb  97s; 
lb  104s;  lb  87.S  R.athniUokel!e,  Ic  108s;  It  105, s 6d; 
lb  104s;  lb  120s;  lb  lOO.s. 

Ex  “Manora” — Aldie,  lb  138s;  lb  103j. 

Ex  “Pakiiog” — Kahagalla,  Ic  112?  6d;  5c  1(19“;  3s 
It  106s  6d;  Ic  138-;  Ic  It  115s;  3c  lb  Ills;  lo  108s;  It 
140s;  4b  lOlg.  Ouvab,  2c  It  113s;  5e  llOs;  IclbllOs 
Ic  105s  6d;  lb  136s;  lo  135s;  Ic  102s  61;  3b  107s  6d. 

Ex  “Cuzto” — Btaccolcssa,  lb  110s  ; 2c  107  ; lb  105?; 
lb  117s:  lb  93.;  lb  102s  ; lb  108  ; lb  93s. 

Ex  “India” — Belgravia,  lb  128s;  Ic  128; 

Ex  “Manora” — Fcrmoyle,  Ic  1 14s;  Ic  1 lOs  6'’;2b  106s. 
Needwood,  Ic  109s;  It  106?;  lb  134s.  Deegalla,  IcllSs 
6d;  2o  llOs;  Ic  105e;  lb  134s;  lb  101s. 

Ex  “Pakling”— (B  W),  lb  Ic  104s;  Ic  103s  6cl;  Ic 
1203. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


{From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  March  13th,  1891. 


Mark. 

Natural 

Stem. 

Eenewed. 

Boot. 

Verelapatna 

lid 

2Jd 

Dromoland 

24d 

Meddeconibra 

2d  to  2|d 

Mausagalla 

2id  to  5^d 

did  to  5d 

Defsford 

2d  to  SJd 

2d  to  2id 

Eoeberrv 

2Jd  to  3d 

Kar.dal  Oja 

31d  to  44 

Uvakelle 

2Jd 

Sid 

• •• 

M C C Co.  in  dia. 

2-id 

Meeriabedde 

21d  to  2id 

Condegalla 

2d 

Ofeicinalib. 

2jd  to  2i-d 

Verelapatana 

lid 

2id 

Mausagalla 

3d  to  3id 

Atnaadowa 

2d  to  2?d 

M C C Co.  in  dia. 

5jd  to  5Jd 

„ Calisaya  -SJd 

C H de  S 

to  S^d 

CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Wilson,  SinitJutt:  cO  Co’s.  Circular.) 

Mincing  Lane,  March  6tb,  1891. 
Ex  “City  of  Canterbury” — Delgolla,  39  bags  120s  6d; 
100b.igBll6s6d;  16  71s;  5 83s  6d. 

Ex  "Oanfa” — Palli,  20  bags  120s  6d;  6 75e;’  2 82s 
6d:  84  120s  6d. 

Ex  “Austral” — Beredewelle,  COC,  1 bag  46s;  1 51s 
38  1203  6d;  2 80.s6L 

Ex  “Austral” — LcBmoir,  8 bags  105b;  1 59s;  1 36s. 
Ex  “City  of  Canterbury” — Suduganga,  123  bags  118s 
6d;  5 69j.  Maousava,  19  bags  120.s  6d;  3 53s;  2 70s; 
7 110s  6d.  Kandewatte,  20  bags  Ills  Gd;  1 42s;  1 51s. 
Warriapollfl,  1 lag  lOls. 

Ex  “Austral” — Dynevor,  42  bags  118s;  8 74s  6d; 
2 51s. 

Ex  “Myrmidon” — Eriagastenne  SD,  45  bags  117s;  3 
73s;  2 68.S  6 56s  6d. 

Ex  “City  of  Cinterbury” — Kepitigalla,  27  bags  118s 
Cd;  3 TAi. 

Ex  “Rome” — Nartakauda,  1 bag'lOOs. 


Mincing  Lane,  Blarch  13th,  1891. 

Ex  “Chusan” — Mahaberia  (OBEO),  45  bags  123s  6d! 
18b  115e;  41b  50s.  Kondesalle,  18b  123s  6d;  28b  115s  6d: 
11b  85. 

Ex  “Rome” — Delgolla,  20b  115s;  9b  73s  6d;  41  115s. 
Ex  “Orestes” — Anniewatte,  20b  16b  95s  withdrawn 
Ex  “Golconda” — Eim?hur.st,  7b  92?. 

Ex  “Ohusnn”Nortb  Matale,  20b  118s  6d.  Aloowihare 
620b  123s;  20b  118  6d. 

Ex  “City  of  Canterbury” — Hantane,  14b  100s  d 
b44s. 

Ex  “Rome” — Wihara,gama,  22b  117s  6d;  7b  83s  6d. 
Ex  “Polyphemus” — Wibaragama,  20b  118s;  9b  92s. 
Ex  “Mira” — Rajawelle,  75b  12()s;  25b  97s. 

Ex  “Myrmidon” — llajawelle,  5b  85s;  2b  69s;  lb  90s. 


Mincing  Lane,  March  20tb,  1891. 

Ex  “Polyphemus” — Mahaberia,  20  bags  133s;  11b 
133s;  14b  123a  6d;  4b  6s- 

Ex  “Laertes” — Kondesalle,  15  bags  133s;  20b  123s6d 
18b  123s  6d;  13b  89s. 

Ex  “Legislator” — Macoolu.ssa,  16  bags  128s;  lb  83s; 
lb  57s;  26b  131s;  20b  108s  6d;  6b  OOs  6d;  6b  88s  6d; 
2b  41s. 

Ex  “Sutlei”-Palli,  20b  130s  6d;  20  130s  6d;  115b 
130s  6d;  8b  84s  61;  lb  8.5s. 

Ex  “Navarino” — Palli,  128b  131s;  13b  84s  6d;  2b  85s" 
Ex  “Legislator” — Beredewelle  COC,  33b  131s  6d;  2b 
100s;  6b  llOs;  2b  50s;  lb  40s. 

Ex  “India” — Hunasgeria,  16b  129s  6d;  lb  46s;  lb  41s; 
12b  130.?;  lb  26s;  lb  86s. 

Bx  “Sobraon” — Hvlton,  15b  121s;  3b  110s;  2b  52s;  10b 
115s;  2b  105s. 

Ex  “Laertes” — Udapolla,  168b  120s  6d;  41b  115s;  7b 
70s;  5b  31s  6d. 

Ex  “Navarino” — Ross,  37b  il9s;  2b  68s  6d;  lb  65s  6d. 
Ex  “Chusan” — Maragalla,  17b  100s;  6b  72s;  lb  27s. 
Ex  “Olan  Sinclair” — Gaugwarily,  20b  123s  6d;  3b  oOs; 
2b  46s. 

Ex  “Pakling” — Ingni’Ugalla,  31b  125s  6d;  9b  70s; 

lb  37s.  Asgeria,  26b  126s;  6b  70s;  7b  44s;  2b  2s  6d. 
Kiriniettia,  14b  22s  6d;  3b  70s.  Woodslee,  33b  129.S  6d; 
10b  72s;  lb  31s.  Bulatwatte,  46b  129s  6d;  7b  72s; 
lb  31s. 

Ex  “Manora” — North  Matale,  53b  125s  6d.  Alloo- 
wihare,  62b  129s  6d;  17b  122s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


[From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  March  6tb,  1891. 

Ex  “Oaufa” — Osborne,  2 cases  Is  7d;  1 Is  4d. 

Ex  “Capella”— Galaha  EF,  1 case  3s  9d;  4 2s  9d;  1 
Is  lOd;  1 Is  6d;  4 Is  7d.  Katooloya,  2 cases  2s  Id;  2' 
Is  8d;  2 Is  6d;  2 Is  4d. 

Ex  “Persia” — Dangkande  (OBBC),  4 cases  Is  5d;  1 
Is  lOd. 

Ex  “Traveller” — Delpotonoya,  2 bags  Is  9d. 


Mincing  Lane,  March 20th,  1891. 

Ex  “Ouzco” — Tunisgalla  6 oases  Is  9d;  lls4d;  1 
Is  9d. 

Ex  “ Legislator” — WHM,  3 cases  2s  6d.  Lanagalla,  2: 
cases  2s  Id;  1 2s  2d;  1 Is  lid;  1 Is  5d;  1 Is  8d. 

Ex  “ Chusan” — Gallawatte,  16  cases  2s  2d;  1 Is  lid. 

Ex  “ Goloonda” — Laxapanagalla  1 ca.se  2s  2d;  4 Is  6d; 
1 Is  lls.  Woodslee  6 cases  la  lOd;  2 Is  7d;  2 la  4d;2  Is  9d; 
llOd. 

Ex  “Legislator” — PHSP,  lease  Is  2d;  lls4d;  3 1s 
6d;  6 Is  7d;  3 Is  6d. 

Ex  “ Engineer” — Old  Madegama  3 cases  3 2s  2d;  P 
2s  3d. 
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TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


No.  11.] 


Colombo,  April  20,  1891. 


Price  ; — 12J  cents  each;  3 copies 
30  cents;  6 copies  ^ rupee. 


COLOMBO  BALLS  OP  TEA. 


Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  8th  April,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (82,715  lb.),  which  sold  as 
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51  bid 

pekoe 

2200 

43 

pek  sou 

4.50 

.38 

dust 

1.35 

29  bid 

coogou 

9.5 

30 

bro  pek 

2300 

50  bid 

pekoe 

3990 

42  bid 

pek  sou 

£00 

39 

dust 

80 

31 

dust 

300 

32  bid 

bro  pek 

1540 

53  bid 

pekoe 

1650 

4»  bid 

P“k  sou 

23U0 

42 

dust 

100 

3q  bid 

red  leaf 

42 

27 

bro  pek 

600 

51  bid 

pekoe 

1900 

45 

pek  sou 

50 

40 

dust 

80 

.5o 

dust 

68 

30 

pekoe 

4200 

46 

bro  pek 

2115 

51  bid 

pekoe 

4200 

43  bid 

p-k  sou 

300 

38 

dmt 

80 

31 

congou 

880 

34: 

br  j or  pek 

650 

56  bid 

pekoe 

1850 

50 

dust 

160 

32 

bro  pek 

100 

50 

pekoe 

160 

45 

pek  sou 

200 

40 

bro  pek  fans 

50 

28 

congou 

60 

31 

red  lef 

l2o 

29 

dust 

58 

29 

bro  pek 

212 

54 

pekoe 

162 

42 

pek  sou 

7i6 

38 

uuas 

172 

39 

congou 

51 

27 

dust 

78 

29 

bro  pek 

140 

45  bid 

dust 

80 

28 

bro  pek 

300 

48 

pekoe 

250 

50 

bro  pek 

35 

40 

pekoe 

52 

37 

pek  sou 

2t 

30 

uuas 

23 

28 

for  sale  at  the 
the  8th  April, 
I lb.),  which  sold 


60  bid 
46 
4.3 
38 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  8 th  April,  the 
undermentioned  lots  ot  Tea  (87,460  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under ; — 

Pkgs.  Description. 


Lot  Mark 
No. 

1 D E 0 

2 Do 

3 Do 


Box 

No 

1 

2 

4 


1 hf-ch  fans 
7 do  red  leaf 

1 do  dust 


Weight, 

lb.  0. 

65  .35 

385  30 

75  30 


Lor.  Mark 
No. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weig 

lb. 

;ht 

e, 

1 Lesmoir 

142 

1 ch 

sou 

90 

36 

2 D.j 

141 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

180 

34 

3 Au:'ii.<ta 

146 

1 ch 

sou 

90 

36 

4 Do 

5 New  Pera- 

148 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

280 

34 

dsniya 

150 

4 do 

sou 

360 

36 

6 Do 

162 

2 do 

red  leaf 

170 

.32 

7 Do 

154 

27  hf-ch 

dust 

1811 

36 

8 T 

156 

8 do 

dust 

640 

33 

9 T 

158 

11  ch 

bro  mix 

1210 

37 

10  T 

160 

1 do 

sou 

100 

32 

1 1 Fetteresso 

162 

2 do 

sou 

190 

38 

12  Do 

164 

1 do 

dust 

150 

33 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs. 

Description.  Weight 

Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

<3. 

13 

P 

166 

2 

ch 

fans 

138 

34 

102 

P C H Galle, 

14 

Harangalla  168 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2509 

55 

Cross  in  estate 

15 

Do 

170 

38 

do 

pekoe 

3420 

43 

mark 

344 

2 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

109 

45 

16 

K H L 

172 

2 

do 

dust 

280 

32 

103 

Do 

346 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

39 

17 

Do 

174 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

400 

33 

104 

Do 

318 

2 

do 

pekoe 

80 

30 

18 

Katu)^alla 

176 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

50 

105 

Golumhia 

330 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1440 

i'l  bid 

19 

Do 

178 

5 

do 

pekoe 

500 

44 

106 

Do 

352 

21 

do 

pekoe 

945 

56 

ao 

Do 

180 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

330 

39 

107 

Do 

354 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

45 

•ji 

A K 

182 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

220 

33 

103 

Do 

356 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

34 

22 

Beverley 

184 

1 hf-ch 

pakaou 

55 

40 

109 

Palamcotta  358 

1 

do 

dust 

85 

32 

23 

Do 

186 

3 

do 

sou 

165 

36 

110 

Kambodde 

360 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

11.30 

60 

2i 

Do 

188 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

150 

34 

111 

Do 

362 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1309 

50 

25 

Do 

190 

3 

do 

dust 

225 

33 

112 

Do 

301 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1500 

44 

26 

Do 

192 

1 

do 

congou 

55 

32 

113 

Do 

366 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

36 

27 

California 

194 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

47 

35 

114 

Do 

368 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

400 

33 

28 

Do 

196 

1 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

43 

44 

115  ht.Leouard’8370 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

80 

36 

29 

Do 

198 

1 

do 

pekoe  No.  2 

42 

42 

IID 

VVey  vel- 

30 

KO'pelaua 

200 

11 

do 

unaa 

495 

39 

bena 

372 

11 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1155 

51 

31 

Wallahan- 

117 

Do 

374 

26 

do 

or  pek 

2210 

48 

duwa 

202 

1 

do 

bro  pek  No.  1 

585 

53 

IIS 

Do 

376 

31 

do 

pekoe 

2480 

46 

32 

Do 

204 

18 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

990 

46 

119 

Do 

378 

3 

do 

sou 

210 

38  • 

33 

Do 

206 

16 

do 

pekaou  No.  1 

800 

42 

120 

Do 

380 

3 hf-ch 

duat 

240 

32 

34 

Do 

208 

1 

do 

bro  pek  No.  2 

70 

55 

123 

HsperaDza 

3S6 

3 

do 

bro  or  pek 

168 

46 

35 

Do 

210 

3 

do 

pekoe  No  2 

135 

44 

124 

Do 

383 

13 

do 

or  pek 

650 

61 

36 

Do 

212 

6 

do 

pek  sou  No.  2 

280 

42 

125 

Do 

390 

41 

do 

pekoe 

1886 

48 

37 

SPA 

214 

1 

do 

pekoe 

36 

42 

12t> 

ijerragalla  392 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

390 

41 

3S 

Do 

216 

13 

do 

aou  No.  1 

715 

39 

127 

Do 

394 

5 

do 

pekoe 

-525 

44 

39 

Do 

218 

18 

do 

sou  No.  2 

900 

39 

128 

Do 

396 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

42 

40 

. Do 

220 

7 

do 

bro  tea 

345 

32 

129 

Waveadon 

398 

1 

do 

duat 

100 

33 

41 

Do 

222 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

32 

130 

Yataderia 

400 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1510 

53 

42 

SPK 

224 

2 

do 

pekoe 

101 

33 

131 

Do 

402 

31 

do 

pekoe 

3100 

44 

43 

Galdola 

226 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

65 

47 

132 

Do 

404 

49 

do 

pek  sou 

4410 

42 

44 

Do 

223 

1 

do 

pekoe 

46 

40 

133 

Do 

406 

10 

do 

bro  tea 

900 

36 

45 

Do 

230 

1 

do 

pek  aou 

50 

39 

134 

Doonevale 

408 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

31 

46 

Do 

232 

1 

do 

aou 

62 

37 

135 

Do 

410 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1980 

43 

48 

Deniyaya 

236 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

60 

136 

Do 

412 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

105 

31 

49 

Do 

238 

8 

do 

pekoe 

400 

42 

137 

Do 

414 

1 

do 

fans 

115 

34 

50 

Do 

240 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

39 

138 

Do 

416 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

31 

51 

Do 

242 

2 

do 

aou 

100 

33 

139 

Warwick 

418 

3 hf-ch 

congou 

145 

39 

52 

L R K 

244 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

300 

32 

140 

Do 

420 

7 

do 

duat 

560 

34  ujj 

63 

S E 

246 

5 

hf-ch 

unaa 

265 

40 

lU 

Do 

422 

2 

do 

bio  mix 

110 

54 

Do 

248 

5 

do 

dust 

410 

32 

142 

Clyde 

424 

5 

ch 

bro  pek 

530 

61 

55 

Kiriraettia, 

143 

Do 

426 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1423 

44 

L M 

250 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

505 

54 

144 

Do 

428 

11 

do 

pek  aou 

1045 

42 

5C 

Do 

252 

16 

ch 

145 

H 0 

430 

5 

do 

congou 

450 

37 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1610 

45 

146 

Do 

432 

4 

do 

faus 

480 

36 

57 

Do 

254 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

160 

38 

U7 

Do 

434 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

500 

32 

58 

Do 

256 

4 

do 

peic  fan 

275 

39 

148 

Do 

436 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

31 

59 

Weddieodde  258 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

50 

50 

149 

C,  in  estate 

60 

Do 

260 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

42 

mark 

433 

18 

do 

bro  tea 

1800 

28 

61 

Do 

262 

7 

do 

pek  aou 

350 

40 

150 

li  B K 

440 

5 

do 

pekoe 

503 

28 

62 

Do 

264 

1 

do 

fans 

50 

35 

151 

Thorufleld 

442 

67  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

3420 

58 

63 

St.  Cathe- 

152 

Do 

414 

34 

ch 

pekoe 

3100 

47 

rine 

266 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

810 

52 

153 

Do 

446 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1372 

43 

64 

Do 

268 

6 

do 

pekoe 

540 

45 

154 

Do 

418 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

320 

33 

65 

Do 

270 

6 

do 

pek  aou 

480 

42 

155 

Tellisagalla  450 

2 

do 

bro  mi.v 

90 

33 

66 

Do 

272 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  fans 

49 

36 

156 

Leaston 

452 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

85 

34 

67 

Do 

274 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

32 

157 

Do 

454 

10  hf-ch 

dust 

750 

32 

68 

E D K E,  in 

es- 

153 

Stisted 

456 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

480 

61 

tate  marli 

276 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

110 

28 

159 

Do 

458 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1456 

48 

69 

Bamlara- 

160 

Do 

460 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

43 

polla 

278 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

54 

161 

Do 

462 

1 

do 

dust 

81 

31 

70 

Do 

280 

39 

do 

pekoe 

1950 

46 

162 

Pattigama 

464 

2 

ch 

(lust 

300 

84 

71 

Do 

282 

35 

do 

pek  aou 

1575 

43 

163 

Avisawella 

466 

2 

do 

unas 

210 

41 

72 

N C 

284 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

350 

47 

104 

Amblakande468 

7 

do 

bro  or  pek 

700 

61 

73 

Do 

286 

3 

do 

aou 

135 

33 

165 

Do 

470 

11 

do 

pekoe 

990 

45 

74 

Do 

288 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

33 

166 

Do 

472 

3 

do 

■souchong 

270 

39 

76 

Bond  ara- 

167 

Do 

474 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

240 

33 

polla 

290 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

51 

168 

Do 

476 

11 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1100 

55 

76 

Do 

292 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1150 

46 

169 

Do 

478 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1620 

45 

77 

Do 

294 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

945 

44 

170 

Do 

480 

7 

do 

souchong 

630 

39 

78 

Farm 

296 

8 

ch 

bro  pek 

800 

52 

171 

Do 

182 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

120 

35 

79 

Do 

298 

8 

do 

pekoe 

720 

45 

172 

PAG 

484 

2 

ch 

bro  pek 

205 

45 

80 

Do 

300 

9 

do 

pek aou 

702 

41 

173 

Do 

186 

7 

do 

pekoe 

586 

41 

81 

Do 

302 

1 

do 

sou 

85 

31 

174 

Do 

488 

2 

do 

82 

Do 

304 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

38 

26 

1 hf-ch 

pek  fans 

336 

32 

83 

Do 

306 

1 

do 

duat 

60 

33 

175 

Do 

490 

11 

do 

red  leaf 

569 

26 

84 

W evegoda 

308 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

60 

176 

Macaldenia 

492 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1080 

55  bid 

85 

Do 

310 

11 

do 

pekoe 

560 

41 

177 

Do 

494 

11 

do 

pekoe 

550 

60 

88 

Do 

312 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

1010 

39 

178 

Do 

496 

10 

ch 

pek  sou 

1050 

44 

90 

F F 

.320 

3 

ch 

bro  pek  dust 

407 

36 

179 

Do 

498 

1 

do 

souchong 

100 

40 

91 

Do 

322 

1 

do 

duat 

136 

33 

180 

Do 

500 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  mi.x 

55 

38 

92 

Tr  louair 

324 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

164 

49 

181 

Do 

502 

2 

do 

dust 

148 

32 

93 

Do 

326 

6 

do 

pekoe 

254 

43 

182 

Do 

504 

1 box 

or  pek 

10 

90 

91 

Do 

328 

10 

do 

pek  eon 

510 

40 

183 

Do 

506 

1 

do 

flowery  pek 

10 

66 

95 

Do 

330 

2 

do 

congou 

86 

29 

1"4 

Do 

508 

2 boxes 

flowery  dust 

20 

39 

96 

Deyanella 

332 

35 

do 

bro  pek 

2100 

62 

18-5 

0 

510 

3 

ch 

pekoe 

300 

38 

97 

Do 

334 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

2200 

50 

186 

Galkadaa 

612 

7 hf-cb 

bro  pek 

360 

48 

98 

Do 

336 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

39 

187 

Do 

514 

12 

do 

pekoe 

600 

43 

99 

Digdolla 

338 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

48 

188 

Do 

516 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

6S0 

40 

100 

Do 

340 

7 

do 

pekoe 

700 

40 

189 

Angrooweila  618 

1 

do 

dust 

76 

34 

101 

Do 

342 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

37 

190 

C X u 

620 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

*0 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


o 

o 


Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

0, 

191 

Middleton  522  50  h£-eh  bro  pok 

3250 

57 

192 

Do 

624  16  ch 

pekoe 

1760 

47 

197 

Dohiowita  634  12  do 

bro  pek 

1260 

64 

198 

So 

636  31  do 

pekoe 

3100 

44 

199 

Do 

538  10  do 

pok  sou 

950 

41 

200 

Do 

540  1 do 

bro  tea 

120 

34 

201 

Do 

542  1 do 

(lust 

160 

31 

202 

T 

544  1 hf-oh  bro  tea 

55 

28 

203  Silver  Valley  510  11  do 

pekoe 

550 

42 

204 

Do 

548  3 do 

red  leaf 

134 

34 

205 

Do 

550  1 do 

congou 

48 

32 

200 

ABC 

552  2 do 

dust 

200 

83 

207 

B E R 

.554  7 ch 

or  pek 

630 

49 

208 

Do 

556  3 do 

bro  pek 

300 

46 

209 

Do 

558  22  do 

pek  sou 

1980 

39 

210 

Do 

.560  2 do 

dust 

280 

32 

211 

Lankapura 

W 

562  4 boxes  hyson  No.  1 . 

80 

09 

212 

Do 

564  22  do 

hyson  No.  2. 

440 

46 

213 

Do 

566  4 do 

Imporiiil 

80 

56 

214 

Do 

564  4 do 

hyson  mix 

80 

45 

215 

Do 

570  3 do 

hyson  fans 

60 

31 

216 

WG 

572  3 hf-oh 

bro  pek  fans 

195 

39 

217 

K 

574  1 oh 

pek  sou 

100 

40 

218 

K 

676  1 do 

dust 

160 

31 

219  UdaEadella  578  1 do 

red  leaf 

100 

23 

220 

Do 

580  2 do 

red  leaf 

IGO 

29 

229  W,  in  estate 

mark 

598  5 do 

pekoe 

252 

40 

2.30  P,  in  estate 

mark 

600  2 do 

pek  sou 

110 

37 

2.31  F H,  In  estate 

mark 

2 16  do 

pok  dust 

1330 

31 

232 

Panelkande  4 1 do 

bro,  pek 

60 

45 

233 

Do 

6 2 do 

pekoe 

71 

41 

234 

Do 

8 4 do 

pek  sou 

180 

36 

23.5 

Do 

10  1 do 

bro  tea 

45 

29 

236 

Do 

12  3 do 

rod  leaf 

150 

27 

237 

Polata- 

gama 

14  42  hf-oh 

bro  pek 

2520 

61 

238 

Do 

16  90  do 

pek 

4500 

47 

239 

Do 

18  111  do 

pek  sou 

4995 

43 

240 

Horagas- 

kelie 

20  6 do 

bro  pek 

355 

52 

241 

Do 

22  6 do 

pek 

312 

42 

242 

Do 

24  11  do 

pek  sou 

616 

42 

243 

Do 

26  1 do 

bro  mix 

82 

28 

244 

Putnpaula 

28  4 do 

dust 

240 

29 

24.5 

Palmerston  30  6 do 

bro  pek 

360 

60 

246 

Do 

.32  11  oh 

pek 

1100 

51 

247 

Do 

34  6 do 

pek  sou 

600 

43 

248 

St.  Hellers 

36  24  do 

bro  pek 

2400 

49  bid 

249 

Do 

38  15  do 

pek 

1425 

45 

250 

Do 

40  20  do 

pek  sou 

1900 

42 

251 

Do 

42  3 do 

bro  tea 

300 

30 

252 

Do 

44  4 hf-ch 

dust 

280 

30 

253 

H.  in  estate 

mark 

46  2 do 

do 

111 

30 

254 

Avisawella 

48  4 ch 

sou 

400 

35 

255 

Do 

50  3 do 

dust 

450 

31 

Mr.  E.  Benham  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Ohamberof 


Commerce  Sale-room  on 
mentioned  lots  of  Tea 
under : — 

Lot  Mark  13  dx  Pkgs. 

No.  No. 

1 0 B E C,  ia 


estate  mark 
Havillland, 


Ceylon 

34 

25 

hf-ch 

2 

Do 

36 

41 

do 

3 

Do 

38 

27 

do 

4 

Do 

40 

32 

do 

5 

Do 

42 

20 

do 

0 

W 0 

44 

9 

ch 

the  15th  April,  the  under- 
(8,020  lb.),  which  sold  as 


Description. 

Weight 

lb. 

0 . 

bro  pek 

1375 

52  bid 

pekoe 

2050 

48 

pek  eou 

1215 

41  bid 

sou 

1280 

42  bid 

dust 

1200 

34  bid 

bro  tea 

900 

31 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  th 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  16th  April, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (61,330  lb.),  which 


sold  as  under: — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs. 
No.  No. 

{^1  W K T,  in  es- 
tate mark  13  10  hf-ch 

a So  14  1 do 

3 So  16  4 do 

10  C A,  in  estate 

mark  22  4 do 

So  23  6 do 

So  21  .3  do 


Description 

Weight. 

lb.  0. 

dust 

700 

30 

pek  fans 

60 

35 

bro  mix 

400 

38 

unas 

232 

42 

bro  mis 

290 

37 

duet 

174 

30 

Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

No. 

No 

13 

Naseby 

25 

8 

hf-ch 

14 

Do 

26 

14 

do 

15 

Do 

27 

2 

do 

16 

Eder.apolla 

28 

30 

do 

17 

Do 

29 

5 

ch 

18 

Do 

30 

36 

do 

19 

Do 

31 

14 

do 

20 

South  Wana 

Rajah 

32 

13 

do 

21 

Do 

33 

31 

do 

22 

Do 

34 

10 

do 

23 

St.  Andrews  35 

8 

hf-ch 

24 

Do 

36 

17 

do 

25 

Do 

37 

38 

do 

26 

L B K 

38 

2 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

27 

Do 

39 

12 

Cli 

1 

hf-ch 

28 

Pallai 

40 

33 

do 

29 

S 

41 

29 

do 

30 

S 

42 

31 

oh 

31 

S 

43 

29 

hf-ch 

32 

E C E 

44 

5 

ch 

5 hf-ch 

33 

Do 

45 

8 

ch 

34 

WL  P,  in 

es- 

tate  mark  46 

15 

do 

35 

W 

47 

17 

hf-ch 

.36 

BBS 

48 

1 

ch 

37 

Do 

49 

2 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

38 

Do 

50 

1 

do 

39 

T K 

51 

5 

ch 

40 

Killin 

52 

9 

do 

41 

Do 

53 

8 

do 

42 

Do 

54 

4 

do 

43 

Do 

55 

2 

do 

44 

Ovoca  A I 

56 

12 

do 

45 

Do 

57 

32 

do 

46 

Do 

58 

20 

do 

47 

Do 

59 

13 

do 

48 

Do 

60 

13 

hf-ch 

49 

Do 

61 

5 

ch 

50 

G W 

62 

4 

do 

51 

A T 

6.3 

11 

.if-eh 

52 

Do 

64 

14 

do 

53 

Do 

65 

14 

do 

54 

R X 

66 

2 

ch 

55 

Do 

67 

1 

do 

56 

Do 

68 

1 

do 

67 

C T M 

69 

4 

do 

58 

Do 

70 

2 hf-ch 

59 

Kituigslla 

71 

4 

ch 

60 

Do 

72 

9 

do 

61 

Do 

73 

G 

do 

62 

Lulu 

74 

5 

do 

63 

Do 

75 

3 

do 

64 

Do 

76 

4 

do 

65 

Allakolla 

77 

16  hf-ch 

66 

Do 

78 

23 

ch 

67 

Do 

79 

16 

do 

68 

Do 

80 

1 hf-ch 

69 

81 

5 

do 

Mr.  B.  John  put  up 


Description.  Weight 


lb. 

c. 

bro  pek 

4011 

49  bid 

pekoe 

700 

44  bid 

bro  tea 

154 

34  bid 

bro  pek 

1500 

52 

or  pek 

450 

46 

pekoe 

3240 

45 

pek  sou 

1290 

42 

bro  pek 

1.300 

60  bid 

pekoe 

3100 

49  bid 

pek  eou 

1000 

45  bid 

or  pek 

528 

66 

bro  pek 

1105 

49  bid 

pekoe 

2432 

48 

pekoe 

225 

32  bid 

bro  tea 

125.1 

.36 

pek  fans 

1485 

27  bid 

bro  pek 

1595 

52 

pekoe 

3100 

46 

pek  sou 

1595 

42 

bro  mix 

825 

29 

dust 

1229 

29 

pek  sou 

1449 

36 

bro  sou 

895 

38 

congou 

112 

30 

pekoe 

274 

32 

dust 

85 

31 

bro  mix 

559 

31 

bro  pek 

900 

50 

pekoe 

760 

43  bid 

pek  sou 

300 

42 

bro  lea 

200 

33 

bro  pek 

1380 

61  bid 

pekoe 

3200 

49  bid 

pek sou 

2000 

46 

bro  mix 

1560 

43 

dust 

975 

25 

bro  tea 

530 

30 

bro  mix 

400 

33 

bro  pek 

559 

48 

pekoe 

700 

42  bid 

pek  sou 

701 

39 

pek  dust 

276 

33 

dust 

140 

32 

bro  tea 

120 

36 

bro  mix 

360 

35 

dust 

140 

32 

bro  pek 

400 

51 

pekoe 

720 

43 

pek  eou 

480 

41 

bro^pek 

500 

50 

pekoe 

3o0 

42  bid 

pek  eou 

400 

41  bid 

bro  pek 

1010 

53 

pekoe 

2413 

46 

pek  sou 

1600 

41 

dust 

95 

31 

dust 

350 

25 

Sale  at  the  Chamber 


of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  I5th  April,  the  under- 


mentioned lots  of  Tea  (91,2331b.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs, 

Description. 

Weight, 
lb.  0. 

1 

D E 

10 

4 

ch 

fans 

340 

3S 

2 

Ayr 

11 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

40 

3 

Do 

12 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

58 

4 

Do 

14 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1050 

46 

5 

Do 

16 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

1092 

43 

6 

Do 

18 

6 

do 

congou 

258 

37 

7 

Do 

19 

3 

do 

fans 

150 

37 

8 

Do 

20 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

71 

32 

9 

D F D 

21 

6 

ch 

pek  sou 

570 

49 

10 

Albion 

2.3 

20 

Jo 

bro  pek 

2200 

60 

11 

Do 

25 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

51 

12 

Do 

27 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1.500 

45 

13 

Acrawatte 

29 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

735 

57 

14 

Do 

.31 

8 

do 

pekoe 

760 

48 

15 

Do 

33 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

45 

lb  Kandeoewera  35 

54 

hf-oh 

bro  or  pek 

2700 

17 

Do 

37 

38 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

44 

18 

Do 

39 

25 

oh 

pek  sou 

2730 

42 

19 

Do 

•11 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1540 

41 

11 


4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight, 

No 

30 

KG 

No. 

43  22  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

lb. 

1320 

c. 

63 

31 

Do 

46 

H 

ch 

pekoe 

1320 

47 

23 

Do 

47 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1320 

45 

23 

Do 

49 

3 hf-oh 

dust 

1210 

.32 

24 

Gonalielle 

Factory 

so 

4 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

420 

58 

25 

Do 

51 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

735 

45 

26 

Kande- 

newera 

53 

25 

do 

SOU 

2750 

withd’n. 

27 

Do 

55 

13 

do 

unas 

1300 

41 

38 

Ottery 

57 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

3200 

68  bid 

29 

Do 

59 

44 

do 

pekoe 

3960 

48  bid 

30 

Do 

61 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1.530 

45 

31 

Do 

63 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

520 

33 

32 

I, 

64 

19 

do 

con^2:ou 

1710 

41 

33 

h 

66 

13 

do 

fans 

1820 

34 

34 

D F,  in  es- 
tate mark  68 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1575 

50 

35 

Do 

70 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

46 

36 

Do 

72 

18 

do 

„ No  2 

1710 

43 

37 

Do 

74 

28 

do 

pe  eou 

25-20 

41 

38 

Do 

76 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

31 

39  Great  Valles 

78 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1540 

50  bid 

40 

Do 

80 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1700 

46 

41 

Do 

82 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

42 

42 

Do 

84 

1 

do 

SOU 

95 

38 

43 

Do 

85 

3 h(  ch 

dust 

210 

31 

44 

Tientsin 

87 

28 

do 

bro  pek 

1680 

67 

45 

Do 

89 

62 

ch 

pek  sou 

5580 

45  bid 

46 

Do 

101 

1 

do 

dust 

152 

33 

47 

Do 

102 

1 

do 

fans 

124 

36 

48  Agra  Ouvah  103 

25  hf-ch 

bro  or  nek 

1250 

60  bid 

49 

Do 

105 

18 

do 

or  pek 

810 

52  bid 

50 

Do 

107 

42 

do 

bro  pek 

1890 

bid 

51 

Do 

109 

46 

do 

pekoe 

2070 

46  bid 

52 

Do 

111 

30 

do 

pek sou 

1350 

45 

53 

Do 

113 

6 

do 

nek  sou  No.  2 

270 

41 

54 

Madool- 

tenne 

114 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

13-20 

51 

56 

Do 

116 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

43 

56 

Do 

118 

12 

do 

■ppkfjOU 

1200 

40 

57 

Albiou 

120 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1760 

58  bid 

58 

Do 

122 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

51 

59 

Do 

124 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

45 

60 

Do 

126 

1 

do 

SOU 

90 

39 

61 

Do 

127 

4 

do 

dust 

600 

33 

62 

Do 

128 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

200 

34 

63 

Gouavy 

129 

49 

do 

bni  pek 

4900 

57 

61 

Bila 

131 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

52 

65 

Do 

133 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

45 

66 

Do 

135 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

15*20 

43 

67 

Do 

137 

2 

do 

unas 

196 

38 

68 

Do 

138 

2 

do 

pek  dust 

250 

32 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  15th  April, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (136,553  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight. 


No 

No 

lb. 

0. 

1 

AS  C 

1 

1 hf-ch 

pek  dust 

50 

32 

2 

Do 

2 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

150 

29 

3 

K 

3 

7 box 

bro  pek 

140 

50 

4 

K 

5 

50  hf-ch 

pekoe 

2250 

46 

5 

K 

7 

70 

do 

pek  sou 

3150 

43 

12 

DG  AO 

Cross,  in  es 

tate  mark 

18 

50  lox 

bro  or  pek 

1000 

62  bid 

fNof  exceeding  28  lb  gross.) 

13 

Do 

20 

46 

ch 

bro  pek 

4600 

49  bid 

14 

Do 

22 

41 

do 

pekoe 

4100 

46 

15 

Do 

24 

58 

do 

pek  snu 

5800 

43 

16 

Belugas 

26 

29 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1595 

52  bid 

17 

Do 

28 

17 

ch 

pekoe 

1870 

42  bid 

18 

Do 

30 

24 

do 

pek  sou 

2400 

42 

19 

Do 

32 

3 

do 

duMt 

268 

33 

23 

Agru  oya 

38 

18 

do 

or  pek 

900 

52  bid 

24 

Do 

40 

12 

ch 

bro  pek 

1201) 

52  bid 

25 

Do 

42 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

45  bid 

26 

Do 

41 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1700 

43 

27 

Do 

46 

3 

do 

1 hf-oh 

unas 

350 

33 

28 

Do 

47 

1 

dc 

dust 

240 

33 

29 

I B,  in  es- 

tute  mark  48 

160  box 

or  pek 

3240 

65  bid 

(Not  cxceediug  38  lb.  gross.) 

.30 

Do 

50 

139 

ch 

pekoe 

11815 

43 

81 

Do 

52 

4 

do 

dUbt 

600 

33 

.32 

Wood  end 

63 

1.3 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

51 

33 

Do 

65 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1615 

44 

34 

Do 

57 

5 

do 

pek  aou 

426 

42 

35 

Do 

58 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

32 

“ CBYl/OM  OBSBBVEB 


Lot 

No. 

Mark 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs.  Description 

Weight 

lb. 

c. 

41 

Harrow 

69 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

420 

52 

42 

Do 

71 

12 

do 

pekoe 

660 

45 

43 

Comillah 

73 

2 box 

bro  or  pek 

20 

68  bid 

44 

Do 

74 

10  hf-oh 

bro  pek 

550 

48 

45 

Do 

76 

16 

do 

pekoe 

800 

44 

46 

Do 

78 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

42 

47 

Do 

80 

1 

do 

dust 

50 

31 

48 

0 C 

81 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

43  bid 

49 

Do 

82 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

240 

36  bid 

50 

SCR 

83 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

935 

47  bid 

51 

Do 

85 

47 

do 

pekoe 

2350 

42 

62 

K P W 

87 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

1150 

52 

53 

Do 

89 

35 

do 

pekoe 

1575 

48 

34 

Do 

90 

37 

do 

pek  sou 

1665 

45 

55 

Do 

92 

7 

do 

sou 

315 

40 

56 

Do 

93 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

32 

57 

A C W 

94 

50 

do 

pe  ksou 

2500 

44 

58 

Harrow 

96 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

240 

55 

59 

Do 

97 

7 

do 

pekoe 

385 

47 

6) 

Do 

98 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1030 

45 

61 

66 

Do  100 

F,  in  estate 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

32 

mark 

107 

2 

ch 

sou 

160 

34 

67 

L 

108 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

80 

26 

68 

WN 

109 

13  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

€50 

54  bid 

69 

Do 

111 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

43 

70 

P 0 

113 

12 

do 

unas 

692 

43 

71 

Do 

115 

1 

do 

congou 

60 

30 

72 

Do 

116 

1 

do 

dust 

42 

31 

73 

Shannon 

117 

63 

do 

bro  pek 

3576 

52  bid 

74 

Do 

119 

38 

ch 

pekoe 

3420 

43 

75 

Do 

121 

37 

do 

pek  sou 

3330 

39 

76 

Do 

123 

3 hf-ch 

bro  tea 

141 

28 

77 

Do 

124 

2 

do 

dust 

172 

31 

78 

AGO 

125 

14 

do 

dust 

980 

32 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON* 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  March  27fh,  1891, 
Marks  and  prices  ‘>t  OEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mi’  cing  Lane  up  t-^'  27th  Mnrcb  : — 

Ex“Legistor” — KirHees,  lb  Ills;  3c  110s;  2c  105s; 
It  103s  6d;  lcl31s.  Gampaha,  lb  Ills;  5c  Ills  6d;  3c 
lb  107  6d;  Ic  105s  6d;  Ic  lb  137s  6d. 

Ex  “Cuzco” — Dammeria,  lb  109s;  2c  107s  6d;  lb  101s; 
lb  105s. 

Ex  “Manora” — Kirkoswald,  lb  112s  6d;  4c  It  115s; 
5c  109s  6d;  lb  105s  6d;  Ic  lb  141s.  Sheen,  lb  113s;  3c  It 
116s;  4c  lb  110s;  lb  105s. 

Ex  “Pakling” — Venture,  lb  114s;  2c  114s;  2c  lb  112s; 
lb  105s;  It  140s. 

Ex  “Manora” — Eilaoya,  Ic  2t  lb  112s  6d;  4c  It 
Ills;  4t  lb  Ills;  5t  107s;  22t  lb  106s  6d;  Ic  2t  lb  104s; 
2t  133s  6d;  2t  132s;  5t  99s  6d;  5t  100s;  5t  lb  99s  6d. 
Yapame,  lb  113s.  Mahauva,  Ic  lb  104s  6d;  2c  104s;  lb 
101s;  lb  110s.  Haputale,  Ic  Ills;  2c  lb  107s  6d  lb  106s 
6d;  It  134s. 

Ex  “India” — Ravenswood,  lb  120s. 

Ex  “Manora” — Aldie,  lb  103s. 

Ex  “Navarino” — Mt.  Vernon,  lb  115s;  4c  112s  6d;  5c 
108s  6d;  Ic  106s;  Ic  139s. 

Ex  “Manora” — Eangbodde,  lb  115s;  2c  113s  6d;  3c 
lb  105s;  It  134s;  lb  98s;  lb  106s.  Gowerakellie,  Ic  112s; 
3c  2b  109s;  It  134s.  Gonakelle,  3c  lb  108s  6d;  lb  104s; 
Ic  99s  6d;  lb  95s;  lb  106s. 

CEYlON  cocoa  sales  >N  LONDON. 

(From  Wilson,  Smithitt,  & Co's.  Circular.) 

Mincing  Lane  Man  }■  27th,  1891. 
Ex  “Pakling” — Palli,  2 bags  90s;  7 bags  67s. 
i Amba,  3 bags  82s.  Victoria,  1 bag  88s ; 3 bags  44s  6d ; 

2 bags  22s  ; 9 bags  125s.  Elmhurst,  1 packet  55s. 
Horang  Kanda,  12  bags  123s  ; 1 bag  76s  ; 31  bags  123s; 

3 bags  84s ; 1 bag  75s ; 2 bags  56s ; 5 bags  42s  6d  ; Ibag  32s. 
Ex  “Cuzco” — Dea  Ella,  10  bags  108;  1 bag  65s; 

1 bag  66s  ; 1 bag  65s ; 1 bag  40s.  Yattawatte,  99  bags 
128s  6d;  4 bags  71s;  2 bags  75s;  2 bags  83s. 

Ex  “ Manora” — Crystal  Hill,  18  bags 95s;  7 bags  45s. 
Ex  “Golconda” — Crystal  Hill,  34  bags  105s. 

Ex  “Orestes” — Lower  Haloya,  10  bags  115s. 

Ex  “ Malwa  ” — Gangwarily,  15  bags  125s. 

Ex  “ Pak  Ling  ” — Mahaberia,  8 bags  £6 ; 6 bags 
93s ; 9 bags  24s. 


” PBESS,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


No.  12.] 


Colombo,  Mat  4,  1891. 


I Pbice  ; — 12j  cents  each; 3 copies 
1 30  ceutsi  6 copies  J rujjee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  Fokbbs  & Walker  put  up  lor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  ou  the  16tli  April, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (136,569  lb,),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description  Weight. 


No 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

1 

B BBB 

52 

2 

oh 

hro  tea 

180 

31 

2 

N M,  in  estate 

mark 

54 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

160 

31 

3 

Bearwell 

66 

2 hf-ch 

sou 

100 

36 

4 

Do 

58 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

35 

25 

5 

C B 

60 

8 

ch 

bro  sou 

800 

43 

6 

Do 

62 

5 : 

bf-ch 

pek  dust 

3.50 

35 

7 

Do 

64 

5 

do 

dust 

400 

31 

8 

Uvttkelle 

66 

6 

do 

or  pek 

330 

56 

',9 

Do 

68 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

450 

48 

10 

Do 

70 

8 

do 

pekce 

360 

44 

11 

Do 

72 

3 

do 

fans 

180 

33 

12 

Do 

74 

2 

do 

sou 

90 

38 

13 

N,  in  estate 

mark 

76 

9 

do 

dust 

675 

32 

11 

Dehiowita 

78 

15 

ch 

hro  pek 

1575 

52 

15 

Do 

80 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

44 

16 

Do 

82 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1045 

42 

17 

Do 

84 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

35 

18 

B & D 

86 

4 

do 

dust 

500 

30 

19 

Atherfield 

83 

10  hf-eh 

sou  _ -■ 

500 

40 

SO 

Do 

90 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

50 

37 

21 

Do 

92 

3 

do 

dust 

240 

31 

22 

CE  D 

94 

■3 

do 

red  leaf 

165 

32 

23 

Do 

96 

6 

do 

dust 

330 

3.3 

24 

Meddetenne 

98 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

630 

56 

25 

Do 

100 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1615 

46 

26 

Do 

102 

1 

do 

dust 

145 

31 

27 

Mousakelle 

104 

28  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1540 

68 

28 

Do 

106 

61 

do 

pekoe 

3050 

48 

29 

Do 

108 

1 

do 

congou 

60 

40 

30 

Do 

110 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

30 

31 

W T 

112 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

51 

32 

Do 

114 

IS 

do 

pekoe 

900 

44 

33 

Sembawtte 

116 

9 

do 

7 

ch 

pek  fan 

1380 

37 

34 

Yotaderia 

118 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

2640 

52 

36 

Do 

120 

60 

do 

pekoe 

6000 

43 

36 

Bo 

122 

45 

do 

pek  sou 

4050 

42 

37 

Do 

124 

20 

do 

bro  tea 

1800 

38 

38 

Thornfield 

126 

29  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1740 

66 

39 

Do 

128 

29 

ch 

pekoe 

2900 

50 

40 

Do 

130 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

46 

41 

Do 

132 

2 h£-oh 

pek  dust 

160 

33 

42 

Mary  Land 

131 

7 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

665 

50 

43 

Do 

136 

6 

do 

or  pek 

480 

44 

44 

Do 

138 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

975 

42 

45 

Do 

140 

1 hf-ah 

dust 

65 

31 

46 

Chestertord 

142 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

1660 

53 

47 

Do 

144 

28 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

43 

48 

Do 

146 

19 

do 

pek  sou 

950 

41 

49 

Chalmers 

148 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

770 

54 

50 

Do 

150 

32 

do 

pekoe 

1920 

49 

51 

Do 

152 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

45 

52 

Do 

164 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

270 

37 

63 

Do 

156 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

225 

39 

51 

Blairgowrie  158 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

55 

55 

Do 

160 

13 

ch 

pekoe 

1235 

46 

66 

Do 

162 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

42 

57 

Do 

164 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

47 

30 

68 

Do 

166 

2 

do 

dust 

160 

31 

69 

Eadella 

168 

34 

ch 

bro  pek 

3400 

52 

60 

Do 

170 

34 

do 

pekoe 

2720 

46 

61 

Do 

172 

37 

do 

pek  sou 

2960 

43 

62 

Midlothian 

174 

20  hf-ch 

bro  pok 

1000 

55 

63 

Do 

176 

22 

ch 

pekce 

2420 

45 

64 

Do 

178 

4 hf-ch 

congou 

. 200 

41 

es 

Fetteresso 

180 

2 

ch 

sou 

180 

39 

66 

Do 

182 

1 

do 

dust 

135 

31 

67 

A D 

184 

14  hf-ch 

red  leaf 

714 

68 

Do 

186 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

43 

69 

Doonevale 

188 

9 

ch 

bro  pek 

900 

52 

70 

Do 

190 

11 

do 

pekoe 

990 

42 

71 

Alnoor 

192 

29 

hf-ch 

oro  pek 

1450 

51 

72 

Do 

194 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1650 

44 

73 

Do 

196 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

40 

74 

Do 

198 

2 

do 

dust 

136 

32 

75 

B A 

200 

8 

ch 

24  hf-ch 

pekoe 

1953 

43 

Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

No 

No 

76 

Shrub’s  Hil 

202 

49 

di 

77 

Do 

204 

49 

do 

78 

Do 

206 

48 

do 

79 

Kelaneiya 

208 

39 

do 

80 

Do 

210 

55 

do 

81 

Do 

212 

3 

do 

82 

Do 

214 

2 

do 

83 

PortcQore 

216 

52 

do 

84 

p 

218 

2 

do 

CO 

o« 

Patiagama 

220 

16 

do 

86 

Do 

222 

32 

do 

87 

Do 

224 

2 

do 

8S 

Craighead 

226 

30 

hf-ch 

89 

Do 

228 

19 

ch 

90 

Do 

230 

19 

do 

91 

Do 

232 

6 

do 

92 

Bismarck 

234 

2 

do 

93 

Amblakande  236 

10 

do 

94 

Do 

2.38 

17 

do 

95 

Do 

240 

4 

do 

90 

Do 

242 

1 

do 

97 

Harrington 

244 

2 

hf-cli 

98 

Do 

246 

2 

do 

99 

Do 

248 

1 

ch 

100 

GK 

250 

2 

hf-ch 

101 

IG 

252 

3 

do 

102 

Sc.  Martin’s 

251 

9 

do 

103 

Do 

256 

20 

do 

104 

Do 

258 

2 

do 

105 

Marguerita  260 

24 

do 

106 

Do 

262 

16 

do 

107 

Do 

264 

39 

do 

103 

Do 

266 

3 

.do 

109 

Do 

268 

1 

do 

110 

Aigburth 

270 

26 

ch 

111 

Do 

272 

12 

do 

112 

Do 

274 

12 

do 

113 

Bandara- 

polla 

276 

32 

hf-ch 

114 

Do 

278 

30 

do 

115 

Do 

280 

21 

do 

116 

Do 

282 

21 

do 

117 

Do 

284 

26 

do 

1 8 

Do 

286 

18 

do 

119 

Do 

288 

2 

do 

120 

Moraloya 

290 

23 

do 

121 

Do 

292 

30 

do 

122 

Do 

294 

28 

do 

123 

Do 

296 

2 

do 

124 

Do 

293 

2 

do 

Description.  Weight. 


bro  pek 

lb. 

4900 

c. 

51 

pekoe 

4165 

44dbi 

pek  sou 

3840 

42 

bro  pek 

3315 

57 

pekoe 

4400 

47 

congou 

270 

38 

dust 

230 

31 

bro  pek 

5720 

54  bid 

fans 

182 

32 

bro  pek 

1760 

52 

pekoe 

3200 

41  bid 

du.st 

300 

33 

bro  or  pek 

1500 

52 

pekoe 

1710 

44  bid 

pek  8,>u 

1700 

42 

sou 

510 

40 

dust 

240 

31 

bro  or  pek 

1000 

53 

pekoe 

3530 

44 

sou 

360 

40 

bro  tea 

120 

40 

dust 

I'.O 

31 

uuas 

120 

41 

sou 

90 

37 

bro  pek 

93 

46 

pekoe 

153 

44 

bro  pek 

394 

50 

pekoe 

900 

42 

sou 

80 

36 

bro  pek 

1440 

58 

pekoe 

800 

49 

pek  sou 

2145 

45 

dust 

225 

34 

sou 

45 

38 

bro  pek 

2600 

52 

pekoe 

1200 

44  bid 

pek sou 

1200 

43 

bro  pek 

1600 

52  bid 

pekoe 

1500 

44  bid 

pek  sou 

1080 

43 

bro  |>ek 

1050 

51 

pekoe 
pek  sou 

1300 

43 

810 

h 

S'i 

sou 

90 

bro  or  pek 

1265 

51 

pekoe 

1500 

44 

pek  sou 

1260 

43 

bro  or  pekfaus  100 

37 

pek  dust 

160 

32 

Messrs.  E.  Benham  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22nd  April, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (2,478  lb.)  which  sold 


as  under  ; — 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs. 

No.  No. 

1 H H 14  2 ch 

2 C S K,  in  es- 

taie  mark  16  2 do 

3 Do  18  2 do 

4 L P 20  10  do 

5 O L G 22  6 do 

6 Do  24  2 do 


Description. 

Weight 
lb.  c. 

bro  mix 

260 

34 

dust 

200 

33 

faus 

200 

36 

sou 

770 

38  bid 

pek  dust 

850 

26 

bro  mix 

198 

32 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22ud  April,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (69,695  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under: — 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight. 
No.  No.  lb.  0. 


1 

Ythanside 

139 

2 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

160 

30 

2 

Gouravtlia 

110 

6 

ch 

pek  sou 

6C0 

43 

3 

Do 

142 

18 

do 

sou 

1800 

38 

4 

Blttacy 

114 

31 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1860 

55 

5 

Do 

146 

45 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

47  bid 

6 

B,  in  estate 
mark 

148 

4 

do 

congou 

240 

42 

7 

Do 

149 

3 

do 

dust 

270 

32 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs,  Description,  Weight. 

No.  No.  lb.  c. 

8 Anchor,  in 

estate  9 


mark 

150 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1725 

59 

9 

Do 

1.52 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3400 

4t  bid 

10 

Do 

154 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

2200 

48  bid 

11 

Do 

156 

12 

do 

bro  mix 

1500 

32 

12 

Do 

158 

13  hf-ch 

dust 

975 

32 

13 

Do 

160 

4 

ch 

bro  tea 

480 

H 

14 

Beaumont 

163 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2112 

54 

15 

Do 

162 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2810 

18 

Mocha 

165 

23  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1280 

7g 

17 

Do 

167 

11 

do 

bro  pek  No.  2 

770 

18 

Do 

169 

32 

ch 

pekoe 

3200 

19 

Do 

171 

18 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

810 

4 

20 

Do 

173 

21 

ch 

pek  sou 

1890 

49 

21 

Do 

175 

7 

do 

sou 

630 

43 

22 

Do 

177 

14  hf-ch 

dust 

1330 

31 

23 

Do 

179 

6 

ch 

bro  tea 

600 

31 

24 

J T 

180 

24  (5  lb.) 

box 

pekoe 

120 

48 

2.5 

Kaudenewe- 

ra 

181 

18 

ch 

pek  sou 

1080 

43 

20 

Tangapoo 

Tottum 

183 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

2iro 

53 

27 

Do 

185 

9 

do 

pekoe 

1080 

45 

28 

Do 

187 

15 

do 

pek  sou 

1680 

43 

29 

Do 

189 

4 

do 

congou 

448 

37 

30 

Westhall 

190 

14 

do 

fans 

1400 

37 

32 

Galhaude- 

watte 

194 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

3800 

56  bid 

33 

Do 

196 

71 

do 

pekoe 

6390 

47  bid 

34 

G K W 

198 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

90 

35 

35 

Brownlow 

199 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1980 

57 

38 

Do 

201 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

47  bid 

37 

Do 

203 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1235 

44  bid 

38 

Do 

205 

1 

do 

sou 

130 

33 

39 

Kandenewe- 

ra 

206 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2340 

61 

40 

Do 

2u8 

22 

do 

pek  sou 

2420 

43  bid 

41 

B T 

2.0 

28 

do 

bro  mix 

2620 

35  bid 

Messrs.  A.  il.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  tlie  22ad 
April,  the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (73,716  lb.), 


which  sold  as  under: — 


IjOt 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

I 

A K A C,  ] 

iu 

eitate 

mark 

1 

3 

hf-ch 

fans 

168 

36 

:> 

Do 

2 

2 

do 

iUnt 

153 

32 

d 

Do 

3 

10 

do 

son 

500 

41 

4 

Do 

5 

69 

do 

pekoe 

2950 

46 

5 

Do 

7 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

750 

55 

0 

Ivanhoe 

9 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

600 

53  bid 

7 

Do 

11 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1080 

45 

8 

Glanrbos 

13 

21 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1155 

55 

9 

Do 

15 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1575 

46 

10 

Do 

17 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

2175 

43 

11 

Torrington 

, 19 

35 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

3850 

57  bid 

34 

do 

do 

3740 

„ ,, 

12 

Do 

21 

37 

do 

bro  pek 

4070 

51 

37 

do 

do 

4070 

1 } 

13 

Do 

23 

67 

do 

pekoe 

6700 

45  bid 

66 

do 

do 

60CO 

1,  ,, 

14 

Do 

25 

35 

do 

pek  sou 

3500 

41  bid 

34 

do 

do 

3400 

,,  , 

15 

Do 

27 

23  hf-ch 

dust 

1840 

3.3 

16 

Kelani 

28 

12 

do 

bro  t r pek 

660 

67 

17 

Do 

30 

38 

do 

bro  pek 

2090 

51 

18 

Do 

32 

45 

ch 

pekoe 

4050 

46 

19 

Do 

34 

51 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

■ 2295 

43 

20 

Do 

36 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

31 

21 

Bogahagoda- 

watte 

37 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

216 

51 

22 

Do 

38 

5 

do 

pekoe 

260 

41 

23 

Do 

39 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

250 

41 

24 

Do 

40 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

280 

41 

26 

Do 

41 

2 

do 

fans 

130 

39 

26 

Do 

42 

1 

ch 

dust 

90 

30 

27 

Prirhos 

43 

15 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

900 

63 

28 

Do 

45 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1980 

52 

29 

Do 

47 

27 

do 

pek  son 

1350 

45 

30 

G H K,  in 

es- 

tate  mark 

Ce>lou 

49 

14 

do 

or  pek 

690 

54 

31 

Do 

61 

11 

ch 

pekoe 

1045 

45 

32 

Ossington 

53 

12  bf-ch 

bro  pok 

600 

60 

.33 

Do 

65 

10 

do 

pekoe 

500 

43 

'ii 

Do 

57 

14 

do 

pek  scu 

691 

43 

-35 

Do 

69 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

60 

.30 

30 

Do 

ro 

‘2 

do 

dust 

155 

30 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 
No.  No.  lb.  c. 


37  D 

61 

1 

ch 

red  leaf 

95 

26 

38  Glanrbos 

62 

4 

do 

6 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

770 

5S 

39 

Do 

64 

6 

ch 

11 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1120 

46 

40 

Do 

66 

11 

ch 

8 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

1330 

43 

41 

Do 

68 

1 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

230 

32 

42  Patulpana 

69 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

40J 

50 

43 

Do 

71 

1 

do 

pekoe 

50 

32 

44 

Do 

72 

10 

do 

pek sou 

500 

41 

45 

Do 

74 

1 

do 

bro  pek  dust 

63 

32 

46  Glanrbos 

75 

1 

ch 

congou 

105 

35 

47  Agars  Land  76 

27 

hf-ch 

sou  No  2 

1215 

33 

48 

Do 

78 

6 

do 

sou 

270 

41 

49 

Do 

80 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

30 

50  N 

81 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

32 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22nd  April, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (91,656  lb.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark  Box 

Pkgs. 

Descriptio 

n.  Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

TNG 

82 

7 hf-ch 

dust 

665 

33 

2 

A K 

83 

5 

Cli 

bro  mix 

600 

32 

3 

Do 

84 

15  hf'Ch 

dust 

1200 

32 

7 

Lyndhurst 

88 

15 

ch 

pek  sou 

1425 

40 

8 

Do 

89 

6 

do 

dust 

729 

33 

9 

Do 

99 

6 

dc 

red  leaf 

558 

33 

10 

Morning- 

side 

19 

43  h£-ch 

nro  pek 

1015 

52 

n 

Do 

92 

43 

do 

pekoe 

2365 

44 

12 

Do 

93 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

110 

37 

13 

Do 

94 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

110 

28 

14 

Do 

95 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

31 

18 

Eoseueatb 

99 

21  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1470 

53 

19 

Do 

ICO 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

lolO 

46 

20 

Do 

1 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1870 

43 

25 

DBA 

6 

34 

ch 

bro  pek 

3400 

53 

26 

Do 

7 

34 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

46 

27 

Do 

8 

11 

do 

pek  scu 

1210 

43 

28 

Forest  Hill 

9 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1540 

56 

29 

Do 

10 

19 

do 

pekoe 

19C0 

47 

30 

Do 

11 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1045 

43 

31 

Do 

12 

2 

do 

dust 

260 

33 

32 

Do 

13 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

34 

33 

E C 

14 

3 

do 

1 

withd’n 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

374  j" 

34 

Do 

15 

1 

ch 

congou 

111 

28 

35 

Do 

16 

8 

do 

dust 

1229 

25 

36 

Blairavon 

17 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

56 

37 

to 

18 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2160 

46 

38 

Do 

19 

16 

do 

pek  scu 

1360 

43 

39 

Do 

20 

2 

do 

dust 

240 

33 

40 

Do 

21 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

160 

33 

41 

W A H 

22 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

46 

42 

Do 

23 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

42 

43 

Woodthorpe  24 

22  hf-ch 

uuas 

1210 

45 

49 

Ederupolla 

30 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

56 

50 

Do 

31 

U 

ch 

pekoe 

1260 

48 

51 

Do 

32 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

44 

62 

Do 

33 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

90 

38 

53 

Cbertsey 

34 

25 

do 

or  pek 

2375 

44  bid 

54 

Do 

35 

11 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

550 

44  bid 

55 

Do 

36 

5 

ch 

pek  sou 

460 

43 

56 

Do 

37 

6 hf-ch 

sou 

300 

38 

67 

Do 

38 

17 

do 

bro  mix 

935 

38 

68 

Do 

39 

3 

do 

pek  fans 

165 

38 

59 

S P 

40 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

150 

54 

60 

Do 

41 

6 

do 

pekoe 

270 

45 

61 

Do 

42 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

43 

62 

Do 

43 

1 

do 

congou 

40 

38 

63 

Do 

44 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

40 

32 

61 

Do 

45 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

33 

65 

Yelebend'e 

46 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1365 

58 

66 

Do 

47 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1235 

48 

67 

Do 

48 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1530 

46 

63 

G B 

49 

19 

ch 

dust 

2470 

32 

69 

DBG 

50 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

315 

34  bid 

70 

Do 

51 

2 

do 

fans 

220 

36  bid 

71 

Do 

52 

3 hf-ch 

dust 

240 

32 

82 

Pallai 

63 

38 

do 

pek  fans 

No.  1 1520 

26  bid 

83 

Dj 

64 

19 

do 

pek  fans 

760 

out 

81 

Do 

65 

21 

do 

pek  fans 

840 

out 

85 

Do 

66 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

23  bid 

86 

R B 

67 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

448 

52 

87 

K V 

68 

10 

ch 

pek  sou 

1000 

38 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


Lot  MarK 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c, 

88  N B 

69 

1 hf-oh 

pck  fans 

52 

35 

89  Do 

70 

12  do 

2 ch 

bro  mix 

825 

33 

Do  S P B.in 

esl  ate 

mark 

71 

2 h£-ch 

pek  sou 

no 

38 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  et  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  22nd  April, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (136,640  lb,),  which  sold 
as  under: — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

Iso. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

K HL 

300 

2 

ch 

unas 

160 

45 

2 

Do 

302 

1 

do 

dust 

100 

32 

3 

Do 

304 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

90 

36 

4 

Do 

306 

1 

hf-ch 

do 

64 

36 

5 

Deuiyaya 

308 

3 

ch 

bro  pek 

300 

51 

6 

Do 

310 

4 

do 

pekoe 

400 

45 

7 

Do 

312 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

2CU 

42 

8 

Do 

314 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

39 

9 

D C 

316 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

52 

10 

Do 

318 

4 

do 

pekoe 

400 

43 

11 

Do 

320 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

41 

12 

Do 

322 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

27 

13 

Do 

324 

1 

hf‘Ch 

congou 

50 

30 

14 

Beau  Sijour  326 

4 

ch 

bi  o pek 

400 

53 

13 

Do 

328 

10 

do 

pekoe 

900 

44 

16 

Do 

330 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

40 

17 

Do 

332 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

33 

18 

M 0 

334 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

50 

19 

Do 

336 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1092 

41  bid 

20 

Do 

338 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1638 

35  bid 

21 

Do 

340 

2 

do 

dust 

256 

33 

22 

Do 

342 

1 

do 

Cungou 

90 

33 

23 

Bechertcn 

34 1 

24  bf-cb 

bro  pek 

1200 

57 

24 

Do 

346 

21 

ch 

pekoe 

2400 

45 

25 

OHO 

348 

9 hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

540 

52 

26 

Do 

360 

6 

ch 

pekoe 

570 

44 

27 

Do 

352 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

42 

28 

Haraiigalla  354 

25 

do 

bro  pek 

2500 

62 

29 

Do 

356 

39 

do 

pekoe 

3510 

44  bid 

30 

B T N 

358 

1 

do 

sou 

99 

37 

31 

Do 

360 

1 

do 

dust 

123 

32 

32  L,  in  estate 

mark 

362 

1 

bf-ch 

pek  sou 

35 

38 

33 

H & H 

364 

3 

ch 

bro  mix 

285 

36 

34  Court  Lodge 

366 

27 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1512 

75 

35 

Do 

368 

36 

do 

pekoe 

1656 

57  bid 

36 

Do 

370 

32 

do 

pek  sou 

1035 

63 

37 

Do 

372 

2 

ch 

sou 

168 

47 

38 

Do 

374 

3 

do 

dust 

435 

34 

39 

Mousakande 

376 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

66 

40 

Do 

378 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

46 

41 

Do 

380 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

665 

45 

42 

Do 

382 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

34 

43 

B & D 

384 

2 

do 

red  loaf 

240 

28 

44 

Ukuwella 

386 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1260 

55 

45 

Do 

388 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

42 

46 

Do 

390 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

44 

47 

Do 

392 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

39 

48 

Do 

391 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

75 

33 

49 

Parnham 

396 

18 

do 

bro  or  pck 

900 

63 

50 

Do 

393 

20 

ch 

pekoe 

1800 

51 

51 

Do 

400 

33 

bf-ch 

pek  sou 

1485 

48 

52 

Iddegoddo 

402 

1 

ch 

sou 

61 

38 

53 

Do 

404 

1 

do 

dust 

90 

32 

54 

A S 

406 

3 lif-ch 

bro  pek 

119 

44 

55 

Do 

408 

1 

do 

1 box 

bro  ton 

45 

30 

56 

H D 

410 

2 

ch 

pekoe  No.  2 

195 

32 

67 

Do 

412 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

32 

58 

Glengariffe  414 

s 

do 

bro  tea 

315 

41 

59 

Vo 

416 

3 

do 

dust 

300 

31 

60 

Easdale 

418 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

2000 

55 

61 

P T,  in  estate 

mark 

420 

7 

do 

1 hf-ch 

pekoe 

651 

37 

62 

Do 

422 

2 

ch 

fans 

286 

31 

63 

Ualakadua 

424 

6 h£-cb 

bro  pek 

300 

52 

64 

Do 

426 

9 

do 

pekoe 

450 

45 

65 

Do 

428 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

350 

42 

66 

Do 

430 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

63 

29 

67 

PB 

432 

18 

ch 

bro  tea 

1836 

35 

68 

Columbia 

434 

22 

h£-ch 

bro  pek 

1320 

75 

69 

Do 

436 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1150 

61 

70 

Do 

438 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

180 

46 

71 

Do 

440 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

33 

72 

Glenorehy 

442 

40 

do 

bro  pek 

2200 

65 

73 

Do 

444 

41 

do 

pekoe 

2050 

53 

74 

Do 

440 

7 

di 

pek  «ou 

3,-)0 

45 

Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

75 

Maskeliya 

448 

10 

cb 

pekoe 

1000 

45  bid 

76 

Lankapura 

W 

450 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

58  bid 

77 

Do 

452 

30 

do 

pekoe 

2850 

48  bid 

78 

Do 

454 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

2700 

45  bid 

79 

Yataderia 

456 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1870 

53 

80 

Do 

458 

67 

do 

pekoe 

6700 

45 

SI 

Do 

460 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

2340 

43 

82 

Do 

462 

10 

do 

bro  tea 

900 

37 

83 

Paumure 

404 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1870 

57 

t4 

Do 

466 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2625 

48 

85 

Do 

408 

Id 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

45 

86 

Do 

470 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

135 

33 

87 

Do 

472 

1 

do 

pck  dust 

IfcO 

30 

88 

Do 

474 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

770 

56 

89 

Do 

476 

11 

do 

pekoe 

1155 

49 

90 

Do 

478 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

44 

91 

Do 

480 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

31 

92 

Do 

482 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

100 

32 

93 

Hourovia 

481 

7 

do 

5 

lif-ch 

bro  pek 

950 

53 

94 

Do 

486 

17 

cb 

3 

bf-ch 

pekoe 

1850 

44 

95 

Do 

488 

4 

ch 

6 bf  ch 

pek  sou 

708 

43 

96 

Do 

490 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

38 

97 

Do 

492 

1 

ch 

1 

bf-cb 

dust 

205 

.32 

98 

E K 

494 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

luO 

51 

99 

Do 

496 

3 hf-ch 

pekoe 

150 

44 

100 

Do 

498 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

42 

101 

Halpa- 

tenne 

500 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

51 

102 

Do 

502 

5 

do 

pekoe 

600 

44 

103 

Do 

504 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

42 

104 

Do 

5C6 

1 

do 

pek  fau 

J16 

34 

105 

New  Pera- 

deuiya 

508 

13 

do 

sou 

1105 

38 

106 

Do 

510 

11 

do 

dust 

1210 

32 

107 

Shrub’s 

Hill 

512 

8 

do 

unas 

520 

37 

111 

Donside 

520 

4 

cb 

sou 

MO 

40 

112 

Do 

522 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

31 

113 

Bowlana 

524 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1430 

54 

114 

Do 

526 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1901 

46 

115 

Do 

5 28 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1330 

44 

116 

J R H 

530 

2 

do 

1 

af-cb 

bro  pek 

270 

52 

117 

Do 

532 

4 

cli 

pekoe 

400 

44 

118 

Do 

534 

2 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

235 

43 

119 

Do 

536 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

31 

120 

Tbeydon 

Bois 

533 

15 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1500 

53 

121 

Do 

510 

IG 

ch 

pekeo 

14i0 

45 

122 

Do 

542 

5 

do 

sou 

425 

41 

J23 

Queens- 

land 

544 

6 

do 

pek  faus 

450 

37 

124 

Kaliagalla 

546 

10 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

53 

125 

Do 

548 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

45 

126 

Da 

550 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

41 

127 

Palmers- 

ton 

652 

7 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

420 

60 

128 

Do 

551 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1400 

49 

129 

Do 

556 

8 

do 

pek sou 

800 

46 

130 

West  Hapu 

- 

tale 

558 

8 

if-cb 

pek  sou 

400 

44 

131 

N M 

560 

32 

do 

pekoe 

1632 

42 

132 

Nabaveena  562 

66 

do 

bro  pek 

2800 

55 

133 

Do 

561 

26 

do 

pekoe 

1170 

47 

134 

Do 

566 

49 

do 

pek  sou 

2150 

45 

135 

Do 

568 

4 

do 

dust 

260 

34 

186 

Baudara- 

polla 

570 

34 

do 

bro  pek 

1700 

50 

137 

Do 

572 

25 

do 

pekee 

1250 

44 

138 

Do 

574 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

43 

139 

Do 

576 

3 

do 

sou 

135 

33 

140 

Do 

578 

20 

do 

pekoe 

lOOO 

44 

141 

PattioffallaSSO 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

250 

64 

142 

Do 

582 

9 

do 

pekoe 

405 

40 

143 

Do 

684 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

720 

43 

144 

Do 

586 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

110 

38 

115 

Ferudale 

688 

7 

cb 

bro  pek 

790 

58 

146 

Do 

590 

15 

do 

pekoe 

15C0 

47 

147 

Do 

592 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

42 

148 

Do 

694 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

100 

30 

149 

Da 

596 

2 

do 

dust 

200 

30 

1.50 

Polatagama  698 

46 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

2760 

61 

161 

Do 

6C0 

99 

do 

pekoe 

4800 

60 

152 

Do 

2 

90 

do 

pek  sou 

4500 

46 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


{From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  April  3rd,  1891. 

Marks  and  prices  of  OBYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  3rd  April : — 

Ex  “Clan  Graham” — Hallowelie,  It  Ills;  5c  110s;  3o 
IbllOs;  6c  108s;  2e  105s;  2o  lb  136s;  Ic  It  lOlsOd. 

Ex  “Manora” — Kirkoswald,  Sheen,  2b  97a  6d.  Gal- 
ella,  lb  4c  113s;  4c  lb  108s;  lb  104s;  If  134s;  It  102s; 
lb  106s. 

Ex  “Navarino” — Ambawella,  5c  107f;  2c  106s  61. 

Ex  “Scindia” — Uva  Estate,  lo  107s;  Ic  It  lOos;  lb 
104«;  lb  112s;  It  109s  6d. 

Ex  “Orion”  — Berragalla,  4c  112s;  lie  lb  107s  6d;  Ic 
It  104s  61;  2c  129s  6d;  3c  It  100s  6d;  4b  105s  6d.  Gona- 
tmoava,  lo  113s;  5o  It  109s;  2o  lb  106s;  Ic  128s;  lo  lb 
lOls  6d;  2b  105s  6d;  2b  101s;  lb  96s;  Ic  97s. 


Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  lOtb  April : — 

Ex  “Ping  Suej?” — Meeriabedde,  Ic  110s;  3o  It  107s 
Ic  104s;  Ic  136s.  Ragalla,  lb  106s;  2o  104s  6d;  Ic  103s 
6d;  It  123s.  Beauvais,  It  llOs;  2o  It  107s;  lb  103s; 
lb  125s. 

Ex  “Clan  Buchanan” — Dunsinane,  lb  2o  113s;  3c  lb 
109s;  lb  104s;  It  136s;  Ic  lOls  6d. 

Ex  “City  of  London” — Delmar,  lb  109s;  lb  106s;  2o 
106s  6d;  lb  103s  6d;  lb  117s;  Ic  It  99s  6d. 

Ex  “Scindia” — Craigie  Lea,  It  110s  6d;  Ic  It  109s; 
2o  lb  108s;  lb  103s  6d;  Ic  126s;  It  100s  6d;  2b  100s  6d; 
lb  104s  6d.  Darrawelle,  lb  109s;  Ic  109s;  2c  lb  109s; 
lb  103s  6d;  It  125s;  It  99a;  2b  103s  6d;  lb  105s. 

Ex  “Ping  Suey, — Delrey,  lb  116s;  3o  115s;  4o  Ills  6d; 
lb  104;  Ic  141s;  lb  101s;  lb  113s. 

Ex  “Orion” — Elgin,  Ic  lb  115s;  4o  Ills  6d;  Ic  107s; 
lo  lb  138s  6d;  It  102s  6d;  lb  Ills.  Logie,  3c  lb  113s 
6d;  5c  109s;  3o  lb  103s  6d;  Ic  lb  104  6d;  2o  It  139s;  Ic 
lOls  6d;  4b  108s.  Sarnia,  2o  It  llls6d;  4c  It  106s  6d; 
2c  103s  6d;  Ic  lb  135s;  Ic  lb  98s;  13b  87s  6d;  3b  95s 
2b  103s. 

Ex  “Goorkha” — Agra,  lo  Ills;  3o  109s;  It  lb  104s  6d; 
lb  120s;  It  91s, 

Ex  “Scindia” — North  Matale,  Ic  107s;  lo  103s  6d;  lb 
llOs;  Ic  It  99a. 

Ex  “Ping  Suey” — Keenakelle,  It  113s;  2c  It  Ills;  5c 
106s  6d;  lo  104s;  le  134s;  It  105s;  Ic  103s;  lb  100s;  lb 
ll5s;  lb  ll7s;  2o  109s;  lb  103s  6d;  lo  138s.  Ormiston, 
lb  109s;  lo  It  105s;  2c  lb  104s  6d;  lb  103s;  It  110s. 
Kirkoswald,  lb  112a;  2o  108s;  4c  It  105s;  lb  103s  6d.  lo 
It  121s  6d.  Kalupahania,  Ic  l]2s;  3o  110s;  5c  105s;  lb 
103s;  Ic  129s. 

Ex  “Manora” — Eton,  3o  lb  Ills  6d;  5o  108s;  3c  lb 
108s;  It  105s  6d;  lo  lb  137s  6d;  It  Ills;  2c  107s  6d;  lb 
104a  6d;  lb  129s. 

Ex  “Ping  Suey” — Moddecombro,  4o  116.s  6d;  4c  lb 
1 lOs  6d;  2c  105s  6d;  Ic  138s. 


Ex  “Manora”— Lynford,  lo  It  110s  6d;  4o  lb  107s  6d 
Ic  lb  105s;  Ic  lb  126s. 

Ex  “Ping  Suey”— Deyanella,  lb  109s;  2o  It  108s:  lo 
103.s;  lb  100, s;  lb  118s. 

Ex  “Scindia” — Kelburne,  2c  lb  llOs;  6c  106a  6d;  Ic 
lb  101s  6d;  lb  1128;  It  lb  Ills  6d.  Middleton,  lb  110s; 
3c  It  113s.3o  It  107s;  lo  lb  105s  6d.  Ic  It  129s;  lb  109e- 
2c  108s;  It  106s;  2c  105s;  It  101s;  It  125s. 

Ex  “Clan  Buchanan”— Middleton,  Ic  lb  112s;  lo  106s 
6d;  lb  103s;  lb  130s.  Wariagalla,  lb  lo  106s  6d;  Ic  It 
104s  6d;  lb  102a  6d;  lb  ll»s.  Dimboola,  2t  112s  6d;  2e 
lb  It  Ills;  It  105s  6d;  Ic  136s. 

Ex  “City  of  London”— Gomalie,  It  106»:  lb  102«;  lb 
100,8;lbll2s. 

Ex“Goorkha”^OocagaIIa.  Ic  108s  Ic  lb  105s;  Ic  lOls; 
lo  121s;  lb  96b  61.  Bagalla,  Ic  103s;  Ic  102s;  lb  114a; 
4b  96s  6d. 

Ex  “Ping  Supy” — RGT,  7b  96s  6d.  Newton,  2c  lb 
110.S;  5o  lb  108s;  Ic  104s;  It  J.36<;  Ic  133s;  lo  lOls;  2b 
105s;  lb92s.  Pittaratmalie,  lb  11.3s;  2o  110s;  5c  107a; 
3c  lb  106s  6d;  lb  2c  103s;  lb  133s;  Ic  131s;  Ic  99s;  4 bags 
104s.  Bibedde,  lb  115s  3c  117s  6d;  3c  110s  6d;  lb  104a; 
Ic  I42s;  lb  99s. 

Ex  “Manora”— Fasaifern  West,  It  103s;  Ic  122s:  lb 
99s  6d. 

Ex  “City  of  London”— Oboisy,  lb  109s;  Ic  107s;  Ic 
105s  6d;  lb  102s;  lb  OSs;  1 bag  80s. 

Ex  “Goorkha”— Hinipha,  It  109s;  Ic  106s;  lb  lOOs. 
Ooneygar,  Ic  It  lOls  6d;  lb  97s. 


CEYLON  CINCHONA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


{Fiom  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 


Mincing  Lane,  March  26th,  1891. 


Mark 

Natural 

Stem 

Renewed 

Root 

Gallcola 

i£d 

W S B,  R in  dia. 

Ijd  to  Ijd 

Verelapatna 

lid  to  IJd 

2J1 to  3d 

(Jhoisy,  Hybrid 

IJd 

2d 

HOP 

2d 

3d 

2d 

Gangawatte 

2d 

2id 

ad 

WSF,  D in  diamond  2d 

2jd 

Loinorn 

3d  to  3.id 

Punsicane,  Hyd. 

2d  to  2Jd 

id  to  4jd 

M«hapabagalla 

IJdto  IM 

2d  lo  2id 

Sherwood 

2id 

3d 

Kabagalla 

Ijd  to  Ijd 

Officinalis. 

St.  Leonards 
Lemagastenne, 

34 

7d 

did 

Ledger 

5Jd  to  6d 

... 

Yarrow,  Ledger 

6d 

Thornfield 

did 

Bismark 

IJd  to  2d 

MUG  Co.  in  dia" 

2*d  to  3d 

id 

Do  Hybrid  l|d  to  id 

St.Johns 

... 

4Jdto  53 

CEYLON  CARDAMOM 

SALES  IN 

LONDON^ 

{From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  April  3rd,  1891. 


Ex  “Myrmidon" — Wanagalla,  2 oases  2s  3d. 

Ex  “Laertes”— Gallantenne,  2ea8es3s7d;4  Is  9d. 
Ex  “Manora” — Amblamana,  1 case  3s  lid;  2 3s  7d;  1 
2a;  3 la  5d. 

Ex  “Cuzco” — Wattagalla,  2 cases  3s  6d;  5 3s  7d;  3 
2s  2d;  5 la  7d;  1 Is  5d;  1 Is  lOd. 

Ex  “Laertes” — Delpotonoya,  1 ease  2s  8d;  '1  2s  7d;  3 
2s  6d;  2 Is  9d;  3 Is  8d;  1 Is  5d. 

Ex  “Polyphemus” — Wsriasalla.  2 ca.sea  2s  Id;  2 2s 
2d;  5 2s  4d;  2 Is  6d;  6 la  7d;  2 Is  4d;  4 Is  5d. 

Ex  “Arcadia” — Wariagalla,  3 oases  Is  4d;  1 Is  8d. 


CEYLON  OBSEEVEE  ” PEE8B,  COLOMBO. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SALES. 


No.  13.] 


Colombo,  Mat  13,  1891. 


I Price  : — -I2j^  cents  each;  3 copies 
1 30  cents;  6 copies  i rupee 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  tlie  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  29th  April,  the  uuder- 
mentioued  lots  of  Tea  (83,925  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under ; — 
Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description 

Weight. 

No. 

1 D E 

No 

212 

6 

ch 

bro  mix 

ib, 

570 

c. 

38 

2 

Do 

213 

8 

do 

fans 

680 

37 

•4 

Maria 

214 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

43 

4 

Ivies 

216 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

llOJ 

55 

5 

Do 

218 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1710 

44 

a 

Do  ■ 

23d 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

42 

7 

Do 

232 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

140 

36 

8 

Dj 

223 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

33 

9 

F T 

224 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

33C0 

49  bid 

10 

Do 

223 

14 

do 

pekoe 

1400 

43  bid 

11 

Do 

2.8 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1800 

41  bid 

12 

Do 

2.S0 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

400 

37 

1,3 

Oltery 

2;!3 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

1300 

60  bid 

14 

Do 

2.14 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1530 

48  bid 

15 

Do 

231 

5 

do 

bro  mix 

600 

40  bid 

16 

StaraCerd 

Hill 

237 

13 

do 

b;o  pek 

1310 

60  bid 

17 

Do 

239 

17 

do 

l)Ckoe 

1530 

50  bid 

18 

Do 

241 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

480 

43 

]9 

Dunbar 

242 

23 

do 

b/o  pek 

23U0 

52  bid 

20 

Do 

244 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2160 

41  bid 

21 

Do 

246 

6 

do 

SOU 

510 

41 

22 

Do 

248 

2 

do 

dust 

290 

31 

23 

Tientsin 

240 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

90'J 

62 

24 

Do 

251 

25 

do 

pek  son 

2250 

4b 

25 

Great  Valley  253 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1870 

51 

2(3 

Do 

255 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

43  bid 

27 

Do 

257 

15 

do 

pek  ton 

1425 

40  bid 

28 

Lawrence 

Faclory 

259 

52 

do 

sou 

4910 

.33  bid 

29 

Albion 

261 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2530 

62 

30 

Do 

263 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

50 

31 

Do 

‘263 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

1G"0 

4rS 

32 

Do 

267 

4 

do 

dust 

320 

35 

33 

Bro\>  nlow 

268 

19 

do 

pekoe 

19  0 

46  bid 

34 

Blacliburu 

270 

41  box 

bro  pek 

820 

54  bid 

35 

Do 

272 

21 

ch 

pekoe 

2355 

43 

36 

Do 

274 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

2C0 

39 

37 

Do 

275 

1 

do 

dust 

135 

32 

38 

Agra  Ouvah 

276 

90  box 

bro  or  pek 

900 

60  bid 

39 

Do 

278 

22 

if-ch 

or  pek 

990 

55  bid 

40 

Do 

2S0 

20 

do 

do 

900 

50  b (4 

41 

Do 

282 

22 

do 

pekoe 

!90 

45  bid 

42 

Do 

284 

2) 

do 

do 

900 

45  bid 

43 

Do 

2S6 

18 

do 

pek  ton 

810 

39  bid 

44 

Do 

288 

20 

do 

do 

900 

40  bid 

45 

I’ankerlon 

291) 

20 

do 

pek  fan 

9C0 

31  bid 

46 

11  T 

11 

29 

eh 

bro  mix 

2610 

34 

60 

Kundenewera  19 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1980 

41  bid 

51 

Keenagoddo 

21 

4 hf'Ch 

bro  pek 

240 

50 

52 

Do 

22 

4 

ch 

pekoe 

440 

42 

53 

Do 

24 

2 

do 

pel:  sou 

220 

39  b d 

54 

Logan 

2G 

40  hf-cli 

bro  pek 

2000 

52  bid 

55 

Do 

28 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1465 

4G  bid 

56 

Do 

30 

60 

do 

pek  sou 

2700 

42 

87 

Do 

32 

14 

do 

SOU 

700 

39 

58 

0 

31 

11 

do 

dust 

660 

31 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thomp.son  & Co.  put  up  tor  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  29th  April,tha 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (58,315  lb.),  which  sold  as 


under : — 

Lot  .Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description  Weiglit 
No,  No.  lb.  c. 


1 

Ivanhoe 

1 

4 

hf-cli 

dust 

320 

29 

2 

Do 

2 

3 

ch 

fij  ns 

310 

86 

3 

Do 

3 

14 

do 

pek  son 

1274 

3S 

bid 

4 

Do 

5 

16 

do 

peI(OC  No.  2 

14.56 

41 

bid 

5 

1)0 

7 

23 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

2300 

43 

bid 

G 

Do 

9 

26 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

55 

bid 

7 

Uelugas 

11 

.35 

do 

bro  pek 

1925 

46 

bid 

8 

Do 

13 

25 

cli 

pekoe 

2750 

42 

bid 

9 

Do 

15 

40 

do 

pek  sou 

4000 

39 

bid 

lU 

Do 

17 

2 

do 

dust 

236 

28 

11 

Do 

18 

1 

do 

rod  leaf 

83 

24 

12 

D G A 0, 
in  estate 
Ml  ark 

19 

45  box 

bro  pek 

900 

55 

bid 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No, 

ib. 

c. 

13 

Do 

(Not  exceed! 

ng  28  lb.  gross.) 

21 

29 

ch 

bro  pek 

2900 

50 

14 

Do 

23 

42 

do 

pekoe 

4200 

43 

bid 

lo 

Do 

25 

45 

do 

jjek  sou 

4500 

41 

16 

Hakurngalla  27 

15 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

50 

17 

IS 

Do 

29 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1610 

43 

bid 

Do 

31 

15 

do 

pel:  son 

1360 

41 

19 

Do 

33 

1 

do 

pek  du 

150 

32 

20 

Do 

34 

2 

do 

•bro  te 

200 

3o 

21 

P B 

35 

5 

do 

dust 

750 

2ti 

22 

Do 

36 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

90 

20 

23 

Dikmuka- 

laim 

37 

4 

bf-ch 

fans 

2C0 

33 

24 

Do 

3S 

4 

do 

dust 

200 

32 

25 

2G 

K 

o9 

G 

do 

SOU 

300 

42 

K 

41 

8 

do 

dust 

34 

53 

M F 

51 

21 

ch 

bro  mix 

2575 

31 

49 

31 

Wood  end 

53 

11 

do 

Iro  pek 

1100 

35 

Do 

55 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1520 

41 

bid 

36 

Do 

57 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

310 

bid 

37 

Do 

58 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

31 

38 

Morton 

59 

12 

do 

bro  po 

1200 

bid 

39 

Do 

61 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

42 

40 

Do 

C3 

15 

do 

sou 

3200' 

38 

bid 

41 

Do 

05 

2 

do 

du-t 

250 

31 

42 

A 0 \V 

67 

21 

do 

pek  fans 

2900 

32 

43 

Etlapolla 

69 

20 

b t-ch 

bro  pel: 

1100 

44 

Do 

71 

S3 

do 

pelf  08 

1815 

41 

bid 

45 

P 0 

73 

3 

do 

oro  pek 

46 

r 0 

7-i 

3 

do 

pekoe 

155 

47 

Do 

75 

12 

do 

pek  .■•ou 

656 

43 

48 

Do 

77 

1 

do 

congou 

51 

33 

49 

Do 

78 

2 

do 

unas 

83 

40 

50 

Do 

79 

1 

do 

dust 

05 

33 

Messrs.  Somerville  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the- 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  29th  April, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (91,317  lb.),  which 
sold  a«  under;  — 


Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box 

No. 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

AVeight 
ib.  e. 

1 

Heatherton 

72 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

90 

45 

2 

Do 

73 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

172 

30 

3 

Hatdowa 

74 

4 

ch 

bro  pek 

400 

49 

4 

Do 

75 

1 

do 

red  lef 

100 

33 

5 

Do 

76 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

38 

6 

Do 

77 

14 

do 

bro  tea 

1)00 

39 

7 

Wereagalla  78 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

3000 

54  bid' 

8 

Do 

79 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3330 

46 

9 

L'o 

80 

22 

do 

pek  50U 

1870 

42 

10 

Do 

81 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1120 

43 

11 

Do 

82 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

75 

3 1 

12 

Malgolla 

83 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

1100 

48  b d 

13 

Do 

84 

23 

do 

pekoe 

1150 

45 

U 

Do 

85 

17 

do 

peti.  tou 

765 

42 

15 

Depedene 

SG 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

1000 

56 

16 

Do 

87 

42 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

47 

17 

Do 

88 

56 

do 

pek  sou 

2800 

43 

18 

H D 

89 

103 

do 

bro  tea 

5150 

39  bid 

19 

Do 

90 

G 

du 

bro  mix 

3'-0 

o3 

) 

Do  • 

91 

7 

do 

dust 

560 

31 

2t 

Wewesse 

92 

44 

do 

bro  pek 

2200 

57  bid- 

22 

Do 

93 

62 

do 

pekoe 

3100 

47 

23 

L'o 

i)4 

17 

do 

pek  iou 

850 

44 

24 

Do 

95 

1 

do 

sou 

50 

38 

25 

Do 

9G 

4 

do 

dust 

3-0 

33 

26 

Gulkoluwa 

97 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

60 

50 

27 

Do 

93 

i 

do 

pekee 

54 

42 

28 

Depedene 

99 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

1.50 

53 

£9 

Do 

ICO 

8 

do 

pekoe 

400 

45 

30 

Do 

1 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

60J 

43 

31 

32 

II  I) 

E ATS,  in 
estate 

2 

17 

do 

bro  tea 

850 

33  bid 

33 

mar'x 

3 

5 

ch 

bro  peK 

650 

51  bid 

Do 

4 

6 

do 

pekee 

570 

46  til 

31 

Do 

5 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

285 

41 

iJo 

Do 

6 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

4D 

3 i 

33 

St.  .Andrews 

7 

17 

do 

or  pek 

1123 

66 

37 

Do 

8 

42  box 

or  pek 

8i0 

61 

38 

Do 

9 

19 : 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

12.L5 

■!5  pip 
44  bib 

39 

Do 

10 

39 

do 

pekoe 

249G 

40 

Kattukitula  11 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

53 

O'J 

41 

Do 

12 

2 

do 

pekoe 

100 

43 

42 

Do 

13 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

42 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weig 

bt 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

48 

Malgolla 

19 

36 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1980 

52 

49 

Do 

20 

40 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

45  bid 

50 

Do 

21 

63 

do 

pek  sou 

2385 

43 

-51 

Do 

22 

11 

do 

bro  tea 

660 

40 

62 

Aadeven 

23 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

51  bid 

53 

Do 

24 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3060 

42  bid 

54 

KM  0 K 

23 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

180 

39 

55 

Wewelaiad' 

de 

26 

4 

hf-ch 

dust 

360 

27 

56 

Vincit 

27 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

60 

32 

57 

Do 

28 

1 

do 

dust 

60 

30 

-58 

Do 

29 

1 

ch 

faus 

100 

29 

59 

Ovoca  A I 

30 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1955 

65 

■60 

Do 

31 

36 

do 

pekoe 

3600 

49  bid 

61 

Do 

32 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

2100 

45  bid 

■62 

Z Z Z 

33 

5 hf-ch 

pek  sou 

200 

37 

63 

Friedland 

34 

14 

do 

congou 

840 

37  bid 

64 

Crurie 

35 

22 

ch 

bro  pek 

2120 

68  bid 

■65 

Do 

36 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2376 

49 

66 

Do 

37 

3i 

do 

bro  sou 

3325 

43 

■67 

Do 

38 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

30 

68 

Do 

39 

1 

do 

red  loaf 

85 

27 

69 

S & M 

40 

3 hf-cli 

bro  pek 

150 

43 

70 

Do 

41 

13 

do 

pek  sou 

650 

35 

71 

Do 

42 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

90 

33 

72 

South  Wana 

Eaiah 

43 

13 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1.300 

73 

73 

Do 

44 

44 

do 

pekoe 

4400 

47  bid 

74 

Ingeria 

45 

4 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

225 

56 

75 

Do 

46 

11 

do 

pekoe 

555 

46 

76 

Do 

47 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

300 

42 

77 

Do 

43 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

65 

31 

78 

Do 

49 

1 

do 

mias 

55 

42 

79 

Kuriiwilte 

50 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

275 

60 

SO 

Do 

51 

4 

do 

pelcoe 

196 

47 

81 

Da 

52 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

672 

43 

82 

Da 

53 

4 

do 

sou 

180 

40 

8-3 

Do 

64 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

280 

39 

84 

Do 

55 

1 

do 

congou 

46 

36 

85 

Do 

56 

1 

do 

dust 

79 

32 

«6 

Pittawella 

57 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

1508 

49  bid 

87 

Do 

68 

28 

do 

pekoe 

1540 

43  bid 

88 

Do 

59 

3 

do 

sou 

174 

38 

89 

M 

to 

5 

ch 

bro  tea 

6 JO 

33  bid 

90 

E W,  in  es 

tate  mark  61 

3 hf-oli 

bro  tea 

120 

30 

91 

P 

62 

3 

do 

dust 

210 

22 

92 

R 

63 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

41 

27 

93 

ABB 

64 

2 

ch 

pekoe 

190 

38  bid 

94 

W 

65 

1 

do 

scu 

95 

37 

95 

S P 

66 

6 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

270 

44  bid 

96 

Do 

67 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

39 

36 

■97 

F 

68 

1 

ch 

pek  dust 

99 

30 

98 

K G H 

69 

4 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

220 

44 

99 

Do 

•70 

3 

do 

pekoe 

170 

40 

100 

Da 

71 

5 

do 

peks  sou 

250 

36 

101 

T,  in  estate 

mark 

72 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

37 

102 

P 

73 

2 

ch 

bro  pekoe 

140 

50 

Messrs.  Foebks  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Ohamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  oa  the  29th  April, 
the  under  mentioned  lots  of  Tea  (114,964  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under  : — • 


Lot  Mark  Box 

Pk, 

gs. 

Description. 

AVeight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

T C 0 

4 

4 

ch 

1 

lif-ch  red  leaf 

470 

31 

2 

Horana 

6 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

54 

3 

Do 

8 

3 

do 

pekoe 

131 

44 

4 

Do 

10 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

395 

43 

5 

Citrus 

12 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

240 

65 

6 

Do 

14 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1150 

43 

7 

Do 

16 

11 

do 

pi^ksou 

550 

42 

8 

Digdolla  B 

18 

1 

ch 

bro  pek 

100 

47 

9 

Da 

20 

3 

do 

pekoe 

300 

36  bid 

10 

Do 

22 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

34 

n 

Digdolla 

24 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

700 

49 

12 

Do 

26 

6 

ilo 

pekoo 

600 

41 

13 

Do 

28 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

100 

26 

14 

Da 

30 

1 

do 

dust 

127 

29 

15 

Daphne 

32 

3 

do 

bro  pek 

300 

47 

16 

Do 

31 

5 

do 

pekoe 

600 

39 

17 

Do 

36 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

37 

18 

Bean  Sijour 

38 

.5 

do 

bro  pek 

500 

50 

19 

Do 

40 

18 

do 

pekoe 

1620 

42 

20 

Do 

42 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

200 

38 

2l 

Kalngalla 

44 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1610 

52 

22 

Do 

46 

3 

do 

pekoe 

300 

41 

23 

Da 

48 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

38 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

24 

Alton 

60 

4 

ch 

bro  tea 

360 

41 

25 

A 

52 

5 

ht-ch 

bro  tea 

225 

27 

26 

A 

54 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

41 

27 

Court  Lodge  56 

28 

do 

bro  pek 

1568 

1 

28 

Do 

58 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

1125 

53 

32 

Hardeiihuibh  60 

9 

ch 

dust 

720 

27 

33 

Do 

63 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

80 

24 

34 

Touaeombe 

70 

25 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1375 

61 

35 

Do 

72 

52 

do 

pekoe 

2600 

48 

36 

Do 

74 

48 

do 

pek  sou 

2160 

44 

37 

Da 

76 

12 

do 

sou 

480 

40 

33 

Da 

78 

2 

do 

duit 

160 

31 

39 

Do 

80 

2 

do 

faiiS 

120 

44 

40 

L G E 

82 

34 

ch 

or  pek 

3400 

43  bid 

41 

Do 

81 

20 

do 

pekoe  No.  1 

2000 

42  bid 

42 

Do 

86 

3 h£-ch 

dust 

255 

31 

43 

Dehiowita 

83 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1470 

51 

44 

Da 

90 

33 

do 

pekoe 

3360 

43  bid 

45 

Do 

92 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1140 

42 

46 

Do 

91 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

31 

47 

Do 

96 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

33 

48 

St.  Catherine  98 

7 

do 

bro  pek 

630 

51 

49 

Do 

100 

7 

do 

pekoe 

595 

43 

50 

Do 

102 

0 

do 

pek  SOU 

460 

41 

51 

Do 

104 

2 

do 

pek  fans 

140 

^0 

52 

P A 

106 

10 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

1025 

38 

53 

Do 

108 

4 

ch 

faus 

615 

36 

54 

Arapolakau 

da 

no 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

68 

31 

55 

C,  in  estate 

mark 

112 

8 

ch 

bro  tea 

800 

30 

50 

Doombagas- 

talawa 

114 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

504 

33 

57 

Do 

116 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

31 

58 

Kirrimettia 

118 

1 

do 

dust 

143 

33 

59 

N 

120 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

178 

25 

61 

8 S S 

124 

4 

do 

rea  leaf 

688 

22 

62 

Do 

126 

8 

do 

congou 

863 

36 

67 

Paubala- 

leune 

136 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

2415 

51  bid 

68 

Do 

133 

23 

do 

pekoe 

2300 

43  bid 

69 

Do 

140 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

2375 

44  bid 

70 

Do 

112 

2 

do 

congou 

200 

39 

71 

Do 

141 

:i 

do 

dust 

225 

33 

72 

Deaculla 

146 

22  hf-eh 

cr  pek 

1320 

60 

73 

Do 

143 

24 

ch 

pekoe 

2400 

46  bid 

74 

Do 

150 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

39 

75 

Do 

152 

2 hf-cb 

dust 

141 

31 

70 

Thebertou 

154 

22 

ch 

bro  pek 

22  jO 

47 

77 

Do 

156 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

41 

78 

Do 

153 

3 

do 

pk  dust 

300 

31 

79 

Middleton 

160 

50  hf-cb 

bro  pek 

3250 

58 

80 

Do 

162 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1540 

46  bid 

81 

Do 

164 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

781 

43 

82 

Do 

166 

2 hf-cli 

dust 

188 

32 

83 

Maryland 

168 

8 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

800 

51 

84 

Do 

170 

7 

do 

or  pek 

560 

43 

85 

Do 

172 

16 

do 

pek  sou 

1280 

42 

86 

Do 

174 

1 

do 

dust 

85 

32 

87 

Do 

176 

4 

do 

sou 

320 

37 

88 

Baudara- 

polla 

178 

30  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1500 

50 

89 

Do 

180 

18 

do 

pekoe 

900 

41 

90 

Do 

182 

31 

do 

pek  sou 

1395 

40 

91 

Do 

184 

3 

do 

sou 

135 

36 

92 

V O 

186 

4 

ch 

dust 

474 

32 

93 

Do 

183 

11 

do 

bro  tea 

1210 

31 

91 

Gikiyana- 

kauda 

190 

10  hf-ch 

sou 

500 

41 

95 

M C 

192 

12 

ch 

pekoe 

1092 

37  bid 

96 

Do 

194 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

1638 

38 

97 

Alnoor 

196 

25  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1250 

cO 

98 

Do 

198 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1250 

42 

9.9 

Da 

200 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

40 

ICO 

Do 

202 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

33 

101 

Thornfield 

204 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

1560 

16  bid 

102 

Do 

206 

27 

ch 

pekoe 

2700 

48  bid 

103 

Da 

208 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

43  bid 

104 

Do 

210 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

160 

35  bid 

105 

Hetbersett 

212 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1785 

60 

106 

Do 

214 

9 

do 

pekoe 

810 

48  bid 

107 

Da 

216 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

640 

47  bid 

103 

Do 

218 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

33  bid 

109 

Hunugnlla  220 

11 

do 

sou 

1100 

40 

no 

Amblakan- 

de 

222 

19 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1900 

52 

111 

Do 

221 

30 

do 

pekoe 

2700 

43  bid 

112 

Do 

226 

2 

do 

sou 

180 

39 

113 

Do 

228 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

120 

37 

114 

Avisawella 

230 

1 

do 

imas 

105 

41 

115 

H 

232 

6 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

224 

45 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


Lot  Mark 
No. 

Box 

No 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight, 
lb.  c. 

116 

Ambleside 

231 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

393 

48  bid 

117 

Do 

236 

15 

ch 

pek  sou 

1424 

39  bid 

US 

Melrose 

238 

30  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

56 

119 

Do 

240 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

2200 

45 

120 

Do 

242 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1700 

42 

121 

Do 

244 

1 

do 

congou 

100 

36 

122 

Melrose  D 

246 

17 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

952 

55 

123 

Do 

248 

7 

ch 

pekoe 

700 

44 

124 

Do 

250 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

42 

125 

W D B 

252 

1 box 

or  pek 

10 

62 

126 

Do 

254 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

10 

42 

127 

Do 

256 

1 

do 

pekoe 

10 

41 

128 

Do 

258 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

10 

40 

129 

Patiagame 

! 260 

15 

ch 

bro  pek 

1650 

50  bid 

130 

Do 

262 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2510 

43  bid 

131 

Do 

261 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

110 

39 

132 

Do 

266 

2 

do 

dust 

300 

32 

133 

Do 

268 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

95 

33 

Messrs.  Someeville  & Co.  put  up  forsale  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  6th  May,  the 
uudermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (71,468  1b.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 


Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 


No. 

No. 

lb. 

C, 

1 

Bulatgama 

74 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1.50 

50 

Do 

75 

8 

do 

pekoe 

4(0 

42  bid 

3 

Do 

76 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

305 

37 

4 

Do 

77 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

46 

30 

5 

K G H 

78 

1 

do 

fans 

60 

30 

(5 

C A,  in  estate 
mark  79 

7 

do 

unas 

385 

39 

7 

Do 

80 

4 

do 

bro  mix 

228 

30  bid 

8 

Do 

81 

1 

do 

dmt 

60 

32 

9 

Lylldburst 

82 

17 

Cll 

bro  pek 

1870 

50 

10 

Do 

83 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3230 

40  bid 

11 

Do 

81 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1045 

36  bid 

12 

Mauickande  85 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

49 

13 

Do 

86 

8 

bt- ch 

pekcc 

435 

S3  bid 

11 

Do 

87 

10 

ch 

pek  sou 

1091 

S3  bid 

15 

Do 

88 

17 

do 

bro  mix 

1581 

21  bid 

1(5 

Allakolla 

89 

24  hl-ch 

bro  pek 

1560 

49  bid 

17 

Do 

90 

34 

ch 

pekoe 

3570 

42  bid 

18 

Do 

91 

26 

do 

pek  sou 

2600 

39  bid 

19 

Do 

92 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

100 

31 

20 

Hiralouvah 

93 

20 

ch 

bro  pek 

£054 

41  bid 

21 

Do 

94 

1 

do 

bro  pek  No.  2 

102 

39 

22 

Do 

95 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

90-1 

40 

23 

Do 

96 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

98 

30 

.24 

Do 

97 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

2S0 

32 

^5 

Roseneath 

98 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

1540 

48  bid 

26 

Do 

99 

16 

ch 

pekoe 

1760 

43 

27 

Do 

100 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1870 

39 

28 

Stockholm 

1 

27 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

1485 

51  bid 

29 

Do 

2 

19 

ch 

pek  sou 

1805 

41  bid 

30 

Do 

3 

1 

do 

fans 

140 

29  bid 

-31 

H G A 

4 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

300 

29 

-.32 

Do 

5 

5 

lif-ch 

dust 

3,50 

31 

33 

H D 

6 

17 

do 

bro  tea 

850 

36 

39 

Crurie 

12 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

2420 

53  bid 

40 

Dambla- 

golla 

13 

31 

do 

pekoe 

3100 

43  bid 

41 

Do 

14 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1320 

52  bid 

42 

Do 

15 

13 

do 

pek  tou 

1235 

39  bid 

43 

I N G,  in  es- 
tate mark  5 6 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

900 

58 

44 

Do 

17 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

46 

45 

Do 

18 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

2100 

41 

46 

Do 

19 

3 

do 

bro  mix 

.300 

35 

47 

Do 

20 

4 

do 

fajis 

400 

38 

48 

Do 

21 

2 

do 

du.st 

2u0 

30 

49 

E A T S, 
Crofs  in  es- 
tate mark 

22 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

550 

51  bid 

50 

Do 

2:s 

6 

do 

pekoe 

570 

43  bid 

61 

St,  Andrews  24 

19 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1235 

45 

52 

Do 

25 

39 

do 

pekoe 

2496 

43  bid 

53 

Pallai 

26 

21 

do 

pek  fans 

980 

out 

5i 

Do 

27 

2 

ch 

dust 

276 

18  bid 

^5 

p W K C,  in 
estate  mark  28 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

1520 

46  bid 

66 

Do 

29 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2000 

40  bid 

57 

Do 

30 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1600 

39  bid 

58 

D B 

31 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

700 

36  bid 

59 

Do 

32 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

35  bid 

60 

M 

33 

5 

do 

bro  tea 

600 

32  bid 

61 

B B 

31 

2 

do 

pekoe 

200 

38  bid 

Lot  Blark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

62  P S 

35 

6 

bf-eh 

pekoe 

270 

42  bid 

63  Do 

36 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

3^ 

36 

64  N B 

37 

16 

do 

bro  tea 

33 

6>  C C 

38 

10 

do 

pekoe 

960 

37 

66  Killin 

39 

17 

ch 

bro  pek 

1700 

67  Do 

40 

9 

do 

pekoe 

855 

68  Do 

41 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

810 

39 

69  Do 

42 

i 

do 

bro  tea 

400 

29  bid 

70  Do 

43 

3 

do 

dust 

3u0 

31 

Messrs.  Forbes  & Walker  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  today,  6th  May, 
*^he  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  ( 158,679  lb.),  which 
sold  as  under: — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Feteresso 

270 

2 

ch 

sou 

180 

35 

2 

Do 

272 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

32 

3 

A >1  B 

274 

11 

do 

bro  tea 

990 

28 

4 

Macaldenia 

276 

20 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1200 

47  bid 

5 

X’o 

278 

12 

do 

pe'rtOG 

600 

44 

6 

Do 

280 

12 

ch 

pek  sou 

12G0 

42 

7 

Do 

282 

4 

do 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

450 

38 

8 

Do 

284 

2 

ch 

dust 

148 

32 

9 

Do 

286 

1 

hf-ch 

red  leaf 

28 

32 

10 

Ampitia 

258 

2 

cll 

pekoe 

200 

38 

11 

Do 

290 

1 

do 

sou 

90 

31 

12 

Do 

292 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

2.35 

24 

13 

Do 

291 

10  Uf-ch 

dust 

800 

31 

14 

Bearwell 

291 

1 

do 

dust 

02 

31 

15 

Do 

293 

1 

do 

coogou 

88 

32 

16 

Court  Lodge  300 

41 

do 

bro  pek 

229J 

70 

17 

Do 

302 

21 

do 

pekoe 

966 

54  bid 

18 

Do 

304 

20 

do 

pek  sou 

1170 

46  bid 

19 

Nahn vecua 

306 

39 

do 

bro  pek 

19-50 

47  bid 

20 

Do 

303 

17 

do 

pekoe 

850 

43 

21 

Do 

310 

40 

do 

pek  sou 

2000 

42 

22 

Do 

312 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

30 

23 

Do 

314 

1 

do 

congou 

55 

31 

24 

H J£  r,  in  es- 

tate  mark 

316 

40 

do 

bro  pek 

2400 

50  Ud 

25 

Do 

3.18 

51 

do 

pekoe 

3060 

48 

26 

Do 

320 

44 

do 

pek  sou 

2640 

41  bid 

27 

Aigburlh 

322 

26 

ch 

bro  pek 

2-500 

49 

28 

Do 

324 

3 

do 

bro  pek  X 

300 

out 

29 

Do 

326 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1600 

41  bid 

30 

Do 

328 

14 

do 

pek  sou 

1400 

41  bid 

31 

Do 

330 

2 

do 

dust 

303 

32 

32 

Do 

332 

2 

do 

pek  fan 

177 

37 

33 

Mahatenne 

3!4 

4 

hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

210 

50 

34 

Do 

3 16 

4 

do 

or  pek 

240 

50 

35 

Dj 

338 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

42 

36 

Do 

340 

1 

no 

congou 

60 

34 

37 

Yataderia 

342 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1980 

49 

38 

Do 

344 

44 

do 

pekoe 

410J 

42 

39 

Do 

,346 

48 

do 

pek  sou 

4320 

39 

40 

Do 

348 

11 

do 

bro  tea 

990 

32 

41 

Bandara- 

polla  11 

.3,50 

30 

do 

bro  pek 

1500 

4 4 bid 

42 

Do 

352 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

39  bid 

43 

Do 

35  4 

23 

do 

pek  sou 

1035 

38 

41 

Bandara- 

polla  12 

336 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

1125 

38 

45 

Bundara- 

folla  13 

3.38 

27 

do 

pek  sou 

1215 

38 

46 

Do 

360 

4 

do 

dust 

280 

31 

47 

Do 

362 

4 

do 

bro  pek  No  2. 

220 

36 

48 

California 

364 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

.50 

50 

49 

Do 

366 

1 

do 

pekoe  Xo.  1 

50 

4? 

50 

Do 

368 

1 

do 

pekoe  „ 2 

50 

38 

51 

Do 

370 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

50 

36 

52 

Do 

372 

4 

do 

pek  sou  No  1 

2 0 

37 

53 

Do 

374 

2 

do 

pek  sou  ,»  2 

100 

34 

54 

G A E 

376 

9 

cll 

1 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

906 

5 

5.5 

Do 

378 

7 

do 

funs 

500 

32 

.".6 

Shrub’s  Hill  330 

50 

do 

bro  pek 

3750 

48  bid 

57 

Do 

332 

54 

do 

pekoe 

3210 

40  bid 

58 

Do 

384 

U 

do 

pek  sou 

4070 

40 

59 

Do 

.386 

G 

do 

sou 

132 

•15 

60 

Do 

388 

7 

do 

dust 

770 

32 

61 

Cittiglicad 

390 

30 

do 

bro  or  pek 

1500 

45  bid 

62 

Do 

392 

22 

ch 

pekoe 

1980 

•12  bid 

6) 

Do 

391 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1530  I 

64 

Do 

:t96 

8 

do 

sou 

680  J 

out 

4 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST. 


liOt  Mark  Box  Pfegs.  Description.  Weight 
No.  No.  lb.  c. 


65 

Glengariffe 

393 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

420 

00 

66 

Do 

400 

2 

do 

dust 

200 

31 

67 

D.  in  estate 

mark 

402 

7 

do 

1 

hf»ch 

bro  pek 

750 

49 

68 

Do 

404 

11 

ch 

pekoe  No.  1 

1100 

45 

69 

Do 

406 

7 

do 

1 box 

pekoe  No  2 

720 

39 

70 

Do 

4t8 

2 

ch 

du.st 

260 

30 

71 

Do 

410 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

117 

29 

72 

H 

414 

2 

hf-ch 

dust 

100 

30 

73 

St.  Leonard’8416 

1 

ch 

pek  sou 

90 

41 

•Ji 

Do 

418 

1 

do 

dust 

144 

31 

75 

Esperanra 

420 

12  hf-L-h 

or  pek 

60-0 

62 

76 

J 0 

422 

38 

do 

pekoe 

1748 

43 

77 

Do 

424 

1 

do 

congou 

50 

.3 1 

78 

Mnrguerita 

426 

20 

do 

bio  pek 

1200 

50  bid 

79 

Do 

428 

22 

do 

pekoe 

1100 

43  bid 

SO 

Do 

430 

39 

do 

pek  sou 

2145 

41 

SI 

Handro- 

kande 

4-32 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

4.50 

44 

82 

Do 

4.34 

8 

do 

pekoe 

400 

39 

S3 

Do 

436 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1050 

38 

ii 

Do 

438 

1 

do 

diT.st 

60 

31 

85 

Galkadua 

440 

8 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

52 

86 

Do 

442 

16 

do 

pekoe 

8i0 

40 

87 

Do 

414 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

5C0 

38 

SS 

G 

416 

2 

do 

unas 

100 

28 

89 

Dolata^aiua 

448 

42 

do 

bro  pek 

2520 

49  bid 

90 

Do 

450 

90 

do 

pekoe 

45C0 

44 

91 

Do 

452 

85 

do 

pek  sou 

4250 

41 

92 

AI  amalla 

454 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

455 

33 

93 

Do 

456 

5 

do 

dust 

450 

32 

94 

Mukelcya 

458 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

720 

47  bid 

95 

Do 

460 

17 

do 

pekoe 

935 

43 

9b 

Do 

462 

22 

do 

pek  son 

IlOu 

40 

97 

Do 

464 

3 

do 

bro  tea 

180 

32 

98 

Do 

466 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

31 

99 

Chesterford 

468 

36 

do 

bro  pek 

2300 

46  bid 

100 

Do 

470 

46 

do 

pekoe 

2200 

38 

101 

Do 

472 

18 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

37 

no 

W G 

490 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2300 

45  bid 

111 

Do 

492 

54 

do 

pekoe 

5130 

41  bid 

112 

Do 

494 

45 

do 

pek  sou 

4050 

39  bid 

113 

Clyde 

4?6 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1473 

46  bid 

114 

Do? 

498 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1520 

out 

115 

Do 

500 

7 

do 

pek  sou 

665 

33  bid 

116 

Yataderia 

502 

18 

do 

bro  pe'x 

1980 

49 

117 

Do 

504 

32 

do 

pekoe 

32C0 

42 

118 

Do 

516 

38 

do 

pek  sou 

3420 

38 

119 

Do 

5C8 

10 

do 

bro  tea 

900 

31 

124 

G L.  in  estate 

mark 

518 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

2630 

47  bid 

125 

Do 

520 

26 

do 

pekoe 

2470 

39  bid 

126 

Do 

522 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

450 

38 

127 

G L 

524 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

23(0 

42  bid 

128 

Do 

526 

9 

do 

pek'  0 

810 

40  bid 

129 

Do 

528 

4 

do 

pek  sou 

360 

37 

130 

Do 

530 

3 

do 

.sou 

270 

35 

131 

Do 

532 

1 

do 

dust 

150 

31 

132 

Debatgama 

.534 

2 

do 

diisc 

210 

30 

133 

M V 8 

536 

1 

do 

pekoe 

105 

40 

134 

Do 

5.38 

7 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

397 

39 

135 

B E R 

540 

4 

ch 

or  pek 

360 

41 

136 

Do 

,542 

4 

do 

bro  pelt 

400 

34 

137 

Do 

514 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

1890 

36 

1E8 

Do 

.546 

3 

do 

dust 

420 

32 

1S9 

Silver  Val- 

ley 

548 

1 

do 

bro  pek 

70 

61 

140 

Do 

550 

5 

do 

pekoe 

4'0 

39 

141 

Do 

.552 

2 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

100 

30 

142 

Do 

554 

1 

do 

congou 

10 

31 

113 

Do 

656 

1 

do 

b.'o  te.i 

fO 

27 

144 

H &H 

5:8 

12 

ch 

bro  mix 

1475 

30 

145 

F,  in  estate 

mark 

560 

25  hf-ch 

pek  dust 

1961 

25  bid 

146 

Sineieton 

562 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

l."08 

40  bid 

147 

Do 

564 

28 

do 

pekoe 

1540 

39  bid 

148 

Horayas- 

ke’le 

566 

6 

do 

bro  pek 

360 

44 

149 

Do 

568 

7 

do 

pekoe 

350 

41 

150 

Do 

570 

11 

do 

pek  .sou 

616 

37 

151 

Do 

672 

1 

do 

congou 

52 

29 

1.52 

Kirrimctlia571 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

580 

61 

1.53 

Do 

576 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

40 

1.51 

Do 

578 

2 

do 

pek  fan 

140 

31 

1.5.5 

Bandara- 

polla 

580 

19 

do 

bro  pek 

S)30 

43  bid 

UO 

Bo 

.582 

25 

do 

pekoe 

1250 

39 

157 

Bo 

584 

28 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

37 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


[From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  April  17th,  1891. 

Marks  and  prices  of  OEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  17th  April : — 

Ex ‘ Clan  Buchanan” — Theresia,  2c  lb  Ills;  3c  107s; 
It  105<;  Ic  130.-;  Ic  99s  6d;  lb  106^.  Warleigh,  lb  113e; 
Ic  It  Ills;  2c  108s;  lb  lOla;  2b  134s;  lb  97s. 

Ex  “Ping  Suey” — Kotiyagalle,  2c  103s  6d;  lb  101s; 
lb  Ills;  lb  92s;  lo  It  84s  6d;  2c  108s;  lb  96s. 

Ex  “Oroya’’ — Kotiyagalla,  lb  It  104s  6d;  lb  102s;  lb 
110s;  lb  90s;  Ic  90s;  lb  98s. 

Ex  “City  of  Loudon” — Gavatenne,  lb  94s;  lb  93s 
Ex  “Soinlia” — Ouvah,  2c  112s;  6o  107s  6d;  lo  104i  6d; 
Ic  124s;  Ic  98.S  60;  2b  105s;  lb  97s. 

Ex  “Oity  of  Lor  don” — Meriagama,  lb  2c  lOls  61; 
lb  100- ; It  106s;  lb  94s. 

Ex  “Clan  Buchanan” — West  Holyrood,  2e  It  103s  63; 
lo  It  100s  6d;  Ic  lb  107s  6d;  lb  104s;  3b  lC8s;  It  lOSs 
6d;  It  121s;  It  95f-;  Ic  93-;  lb  101s;  Ic  lb  S2s  61;  lb  92s 
lb  84s;  lb  95s.  Niabedda,  Ic  112s;  4c  lOSs  6d;  2c  105s 
61;  It  125'-;  Ic  99  ;lb  lOls. 

Ex  ‘‘Pcr.sia” — Wanuarajah,  lb  109s;  2c  It  112s;  4c 
109s;  2;  lb  103s  6d;  Ic  l38s;  Ic  97s  6d.  Manickwatte, 
It  109s;  Ic  It  106s  6d;  Ic  105s;  It  137s;  lb  98s.  Wanna- 
rajah,  lb  105s  6d.  Mauickwiitte,  lb  105s  6d. 

Ex  “Clan  Buchanan” — Walton,  Ic  105s;  Ic  It  104s  61; 
It  102s;  lb  110s;  Ic  2h  96s;  lb  93s. 

Ex  “Oroya” — J.  J.  Vauderspar  & Co.,  O,  25  bags  93s 
6i  native. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Wilson,  Smithctt,  <&  Co's.  Circular.) 

Mincing  Lane,  April  17th,  1891. 

Ex  “Falls  of  Inversnaid” — Delgolla,  61  bags  ll7s;  lO' 
74-;  3 90s  63. 

Ex  “Myrmidon”— Gangoroowa,  1 bag  93s  6d. 

Ex  “Ping  Suey” — Lemagastenne,  11  bags  116s  63;  1 
65s;  4 65s. 

Ex  “Falls  of  Inversnaid” — (M&Co.),  7 bags  118s  6’; 
4 115s;  1 75s,  47  119s  63;  20  120s;  7 90s;  12  778  63; 
4 52s  61;  16  120s  63;  2 71s  63;  15  120s  63;  2 71s  63; 
33  QO-i.  Eriagastenne,  1 bag  115s;  45  120s;  7 93s;  4 
120.S  63. 

Ex  “Gaekwar” — Gangwarily,  14  bags  120s  63;  1 75s; 
2 72s. 

Ex  “Asia” — Crystal  Hill,  12  bags  95s. 

Ex  “Myrmidon” — Kepitigalla,  1 bag  58s. 

Ex  “Don” — Concordia,  14  bag.s  68s. 

Ex  “Essequibo” — Concordia,  ‘21  bags  68s.  La  Sieva,. 
20  bags  70-;  20  69s. 

Ex  “Clan  Buchanan”— Warriapolla,  40  bags  124s;  20' 
123s  63;  8 79s;  7 53s  63;  2 56s. 

Ex  “Falls  of  Inversnaid” — Warriapolla,  56  bags  122s;. 
101  122s  63;  14  72s.  Suduganga,  3 bags  67s;  11  69s; 
11  52s  63;  3 86s. 

Ex  “Myrmidon” — Warriapolla,  1 bag  58a. 


CEYLON  CAEDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON,. 


[From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  April  17tb,  1891, 

E.x  “Ping  Suey” — Mt.  Pleasant,  2 cases  2i  23.  Nevr 
Peacock,  1 case  2s  33;  4 2s  23;  2 Is  83. 

Ex  “Ajax’’— Baloar.  es,  1 case  Is  lid;  1 9d;  1 la  2d; 
1 Is  3d;  1 Is  7d. 

Ex  “Glengarry” — Elkidua,  1 case  Is  lid. 


“ CEYI.ON  OBSEKVEB  ” PKE‘  6,  Col  OMBO, 


TEA,  COFFEE,:  CINCHONA,  COCOA,  AND  CARDAMOM  SAi.ES. 


No.  14.] 


Colombo,  May  23,  1891. 


Peice  : — 12g  cents  each;  3 copies 
30  cents;  6 copies  J rupee. 


COLOMBO  SALES  OF  TEA. 


Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  6th  May, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (32,468  Ib.),  which  sold 
as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Desoription 

Weight. 

No 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

1 

Maragalla 

1 

3 hf-ch 

pekoe 

148 

38 

2 

Kelani 

2 

6 

do 

br  t or  pck 

300 

43 

3 

Do 

4 

16 

do 

bro  pek 

880 

48 

4 

Do 

6 

72 

do 

pc-koft 

3240 

41 

5 

Do 

8 

52 

do 

pek  sou 

2310 

39 

6 

Do 

10 

1 

do 

dust 

75 

31 

9 

I B,  in  estate 

mark 

15 

38  bos 

or  pek 

760 

50 

^Not  exceeding  28  lb  gross.) 

10 

Do 

17 

32 

cb 

pekoe 

2720 

38 

11 

Nahalma 

19 

.38 

hf-ch 

bfo  pek 

2090 

45 

12 

Do 

21 

42 

ch 

pekoe 

4200 

38 

13 

Do 

23 

3 

do 

pek  sou 

300* 

30 

14 

Do 

24 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

60 

32 

20 

Mohedln 

32 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

84 

50 

21 

Do 

33 

4 

do 

pekoe 

176 

40 

22 

Do 

34 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

21.5 

38 

23 

Do 

35 

1 

do 

congou 

45 

28 

24 

Do 

36 

1 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

45 

32 

25 

Do 

37 

3 

do 

red  leaf 

132 

27 

26 

G H K Ceylon, 

in  estate 

mark 

38 

14 

ch 

pek  sou 

1330 

38 

27 

Do 

40 

1 

do 

sou 

90 

29 

28 

Do 

42 

3 

hf-ch 

bro  sou 

171 

26 

29 

Do 

42 

1 

do 

dust 

45 

30 

Mr.  B.  John  put  up  for  Sale  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  6th  May,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (54,5891b.),  which  sold  as 
under  :• 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Dabiigaina 

35 

3 hf-ch 

congou 

120 

31  bid 

2 

Do 

36 

2 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

27 

3 

Do 

37 

2 

do 

pekdust 

150 

30 

4 

Do 

38 

6 

do 

pek  fan 

270 

35 

6 

Do 

39 

8 

do 

sou 

320 

37 

6 

Do 

40 

34 

do 

pekoe 

1360 

41 

7 

Do 

42 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

440 

49 

8 

Do 

44 

4 

do 

bro  or  pek 

200 

37  bid 

9 

Brownlovv 

45 

13 

ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

48  bid 

10 

Do 

47 

15 

do 

pekoe 

1125 

42  bid 

11 

Do 

49 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

880 

39 

12 

Do 

51 

1 

do 

dust 

70 

32 

13 

Kinagoda 

52 

27 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1620 

48  bid 

14 

Do 

51 

33 

ch 

pekoe 

1300 

41  bid 

15 

Do 

56 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

1000 

40 

16 

BoIIagaila 

58 

19 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1140 

49 

17 

Do 

60 

33 

ch 

pekoe 

2970 

39  bil 

18 

Do 

62 

2.5 

do 

pek  sou 

2250 

37 

19 

Crnden 

64 

22  hf-ch 

sou 

1210 

32 

20 

Meedoopitti- 

ya 

66 

4 

do 

bro  or  pek 

240 

47  bid 

21 

Do 

67 

4 

do 

or  pek 

240 

45  bid 

22 

Do 

68 

10 

do 

pekoe 

600 

41 

23 

Madooltenne  70 

11 

ch 

bro  pek 

1210 

J bid 

34 

Do 

72 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

38  bid 

2.5 

Do 

74 

13 

do 

pek  8CU 

1300 

36 

26 

Falthlie 

76 

1 

do 

sou 

60 

32 

27 

Do 

77 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

60 

29 

28 

Do 

78 

4 hf-ch 

dust 

300 

34 

29 

Aochor,  in 

es- 

tate  mark  79 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1610 

67  bid 

30 

Do 

81 

31 

do 

pekoe 

3100 

45 

31 

Do 

83 

21 

do 

pek  sou 

2100 

47 

32 

Doranakanda  85 

3 hf-ch 

pek  fans 

1.50 

33 

33 

Do 

86 

10 

ch 

sou 

900 

36 

34 

Do 

88 

2 hf  ch 

dust 

140 

31 

3S 

Orange  Field 

P N K 

89 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

600 

48 

36 

Do 

101 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2610 

38  bid 

37 

Do 

103 

6 

do 

sou 

450 

25 

38 

Do 

104 

1 

do 

dnet 

126 

30 

Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Desoription. 

Wfcicht. 

No. 

No. 

ib. 

c. 

39 

D 'P$  in 

ea- 

tate  mark  105 

20 

do 

pekoe 

19C0 

38 

bid 

40 

Do 

107 

34 

do 

„ No  2 

306u 

35 

bid 

41 

Do 

109 

31 

do 

pek  sou 

2790 

35 

bid 

4 a 

Do 

111 

15 

do 

fans 

IcOO 

31 

bid 

43 

Albion 

113 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1.S20 

CO 

44 

Do 

115 

12 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

51 

45 

Do 

117 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1200 

41 

46 

Maddege 

dera 

119 

37 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1998 

M 

47 

Do 

121 

30 

do 

pekoe 

1500 

43 

48 

Do 

123 

26 

do 

pek  fOu 

1118 

42 

49 

Do 

12.5 

1 

do 

SOU 

52 

30 

50 

Do 

126 

1 

ch 

dust 

156 

30 

61 

W K 

127 

3 

do 

red  loaf 

171 

26 

52 

D E 

128 

7 

hf-ch 

fans 

595 

28 

53 

K B 

129 

9 

cb 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  mix 

808 

27 

Mr.E.  Benham  put  upforsale  at  the  Charaberof 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  13th  May,  the  under- 
mentioned 
under : — 

Lot  Mark 
No. 

1 w o 

2 Do 

3 Elston 


lots  of  Tea  (2,045  lb.),  which  sold  as 
Box  Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 


No. 

lb. 

C. 

26 

7 

cb 

bro  lea 

7.95 

30 

28 

5 

dc 

fans 

400 

30 

30 

7 

do 

dust 

910 

28 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Oo.  put  up  for  sale 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the 
May,  the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (105,47 
which  sold  ns  under 


at  the 
13th 
2 lb.), 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Maiiagalla 

1 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  cr  pek 

50 

30 

2 

Do 

2 

2 

do 

pekoe 

lOO 

3i 

9 

A K A C, 

in 

estate  mark. 

Ceylon 

12 

25 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

12  0 

44  bid 

10 

Do 

14 

48 

do 

pekoe 

2100 

34  bid 

11 

Do 

16 

18 

do 

sou 

900 

.31  bid 

12 

Yarrow 

18 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

f-'96 

42  bid 

13 

Do 

20 

25 

ilo 

pekoe 

1500 

38  bid 

14 

Do 

22 

0 

do 

pek  sou 

501 

35 

15 

B 0 

24 

1 

do 

eou 

90 

31 

16 

Do 

25 

1 

hf-ch 

unas 

56 

35 

17 

Horagoda 

26 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1800 

40  bid 

18 

Do 

28 

43 

do 

pekoe 

3870 

35  bid 

19 

Do 

30 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

33 

20 

Do 

31 

1 

do 

dust 

137 

23 

21 

Do 

32 

1 hf-ch 

red  leaf 

55 

27 

22 

AGO 

33 

4 

ch 

1 hf-ch 

congou 

410 

28 

23 

Do 

34 

13 

do 

pek  dust 

910 

23 

24 

Nabalma 

36 

35 

do 

bro  pek 

1925 

41  bid 

25 

Do 

38 

42 

ch 

pekoe 

4200 

34  bid 

26 

Do 

40 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

32  bid 

27 

Do 

41 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

To 

29  bid 

23 

Agra  Oya 

42 

28 

ch 

bro  pek 

28C0 

43  bid 

29 

Do 

44 

19 

do 

pekop  No.  1 

1900 

,97  bid 

30 

Do 

46 

24 

do 

do  No  2 

2100 

S3  bid 

31 

Do 

48 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

KO 

34 

32 

Do 

49 

3 

do 

dust 

3(0 

:0 

33 

Harrow 

.50 

10  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

600 

47 

34 

Do 

53 

14 

do 

pekoe 

770 

.98 

35 

Do 

54 

29 

do 

do 

1595 

34  bid 

36 

Do 

.56 

o 

do 

bro  tfa 

140 

29  bid 

37 

Eeiugas 

57 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

1760 

41  bid 

38 

Do 

59 

21 

cli 

pekoe 

2310 

35 

39 

Do 

61 

28 

do 

pck  sou 

2800 

33 

40 

Do 

63 

1 

do 

dust 

140 

27 

41 

Commillah 

64 

8 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

440 

39  bid 

42 

Do 

66 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

5-50 

33 

43 

Do 

68 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

28 

43 

Kelani 

76 

16 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

880 

45  bid 

49 

Do 

78 

72 

do 

pekoe 

3240 

38  bid 

53 

V 0 

86 

3 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

181 

51 

54 

Do 

87 

3 

do 

pekoo 

162 

.98 

6.5 

Do 

88 

n 

do 

pek  SOU 

628 

33 

66 

Do 

90 

4 

do 

Uuas 

22.'! 

.93 

57 

Do 

91 

a 

do 

congou 

76 

25 

68 

Do 

92 

1 

do 

dmt 

58 

27 

2 


CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LISl 


Lot  Blark 

Box 

Pkg8. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

69  E,  in  estate 

mark 

93 

2 

ch 

bro  pelt  scu 

100 

30 

60  Do 

94 

2 

do 

bro  mix 

132 

32 

61  Torrington 

95 

27 

do  1 

bro  or  pek 

2970 

]-48  bid 

2S 

do  / 

do 

2860 

62  Do 

97 

34 

do  ( 

bro  pek 

3740 

1 40  bid 

34 

do  f 

do 

3740 

63  Do 

99 

42 

do  ) 

4200 

1 

41 

do  V 

pekoe 

41C0 

1 35  bid 

41 

do) 

4100 

) 

64  Do 

101 

30 

30 

do  1 
dof 

pek  sou 

.3000 

3000 

[32  bid 

65  Do 

103 

15 

Ii£-ch 

dust 

1200 

29 

66  B U S 

105 

4 

ch 

congou 

412 

26 

67  S C E 

106 

6 

lif-ch 

pek  sou 

300 

30  bid 

68  Do 

107 

1 

do 

dust 

77 

28 

Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  13th  May,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (68,202  lb.)j  which  sold  as 
under: — 


Lot 

; Mark 

Box 

Pkgs . 

Description 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

D P D 

130 

7 

ch 

pek  sou 

665 

36 

2 

Temples- 

towe 

132 

9 

hf-ch 

dust 

780 

31 

8 

Bollagalla 

144 

33 

do 

pekoe 

2970 

34  bid 

9 

Meedompi- 

tija 

146 

4 hf-ch 

bro  or  pek 

240 

40  bid 

10 

Orange 

Field 

147 

29 

ch 

pekoe 

2610 

28  bid 

11 

Gouavy 

149 

63 

do 

bro  pek 

6300 

out 

12 

Do 

151 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2160 

36  bid 

13 

Do 

153 

12 

do 

pek  sou 

1080 

34  bid 

14 

Do 

155 

3 

do 

dust 

375 

29 

15 

Stamford 

Hill 

1.56 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1800 

31  bid 

16 

Do 

158 

27 

do 

pekoe 

2430 

out 

17 

Do 

160 

7 

do 

bro  mix 

840 

out 

18 

Albion 

162 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

2360 

50 

19 

Do 

164 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

37  bid 

20 

Do 

166 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

3300 

36  bid 

21 

Do 

168 

1 

do 

sou 

100 

32 

22 

Do 

169 

8 

do 

dust 

610 

31 

23 

Do 

170 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

29 

24 

Kandneweral71 

21 

do 

bro  pek 

1890 

41  bid 

25 

Do 

173 

25 

do 

pek  sou 

2750 

37  bid 

26 

Caledonia 

175 

14 

do 

bro  pek 

1540 

47  bid 

27 

Do 

177 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1440 

40  bid 

28 

Do 

179 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

425 

36  bid 

29 

Brownlow 

181 

17 

do 

bro  pek 

1870 

out 

30 

Do 

183 

24 

do 

pekoe 

2400 

out 

31 

Do 

185 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1045 

36 

32 

Do 

187 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

70 

28 

33 

B T 

188 

39 

ch 

bro  mix 

3510 

29 

:!4 

Ayr 

190 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  pek  No.  1 

110 

36  bid 

as 

Do 

191 

21 

do 

do  No.  2 

1050 

50 

36 

Do 

193 

28 

do 

pekoe 

1176 

39  bid 

37 

Bo 

195 

30 

do 

pek  sou 

1260 

35 

Do 

197 

5 

do 

congou 

215 

28 

39 

Do 

198 

5 

do 

fans 

250 

28  bid 

40 

Do 

199 

1 

do 

pek  dust 

71 

28 

41 

Blackburn 

200 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1690 

.38 

42 

Bo 

202 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

155 

31  bid 

43  Madooltenne  203 

11 

do 

bro  pek 

1210 

34  bid 

Messrs.  Sombrvillb  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  13th  May, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (55.982  lb.),  which  sold 


as  under  : — 


Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

ELK 

44 

17 

ch 

bro  mix 

1581 

28 

2 

Do 

45 

6 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

305 

35 

3 

Abbotsford 

46 

11 

ch 

bro  mix 

990 

33 

4 

Do 

47 

5 

hf-ch 

pek  dust 

350 

30 

6 

H H 

48 

4 

ch 

pekoe 

361 

34 

N 

49 

13 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

650 

29 

7 

N 

50 

1 

ch 

bro  tea 

90 

31 

8 

Narangoda 

51 

3 

1 

do 

hf-ch 

or  pek 

385 

46  bid 

9 

Do 

52 

5 

ch 

1 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

600 

40  bid 

10 

Do 

63 

17 

ch 

1950 

38 

6 

hf-ch 

pek  sou 

11 

Do 

64 

2 

do 

sou 

90 

31 

12 

Do 

55 

2 

do 

dust 

150 

30 

13 

W A H 

56 

14 

ch 

pekoe 

1400 

29 

14 

Do 

57 

2 

do 

298 

out 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  tea 

15 

Do 

58 

4 

ch 

dust 

560 

28 

Lot  Mark 

Box  Pkgs. 

Description 

. Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

16 

Depedene 

59 

17  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

860 

46  bid 

17 

Do 

60 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1650 

40 

18 

Do 

61 

37 

do 

pek  sou 

1850 

36 

19 

H D 

62 

61 

do 

bro  tea 

3050 

33 

20 

Do 

63 

8 

do 

bro  mix 

400 

27 

21 

Do 

64 

4 

do 

dust 

320 

28 

22 

Ederapolla 

65 

32 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

44 

23 

Do 

66 

18 

ch 

pekoe 

1620 

39 

24 

Do 

67 

17 

do 

do  No  2 

1530 

:35 

25 

Do 

68 

5 

do 

SOU 

450 

30  bid 

26 

Do 

69 

2 

do 

bro  tea 

200 

31 

27 

St.  Andrew’s 

TNG 

70 

14  hf-ch 

or  pek 

924 

57 

28 

Do 

71 

13 

do 

bro  pek 

832 

44  bid 

29 

Do 

72 

19 

do 

pekoe 

1805 

41  bid 

30 

Hiralouvah 

73 

14 

ch 

bro  pek 

1472 

40  bid 

31 

Do 

74 

16 

do 

pekoe 

1593 

36  bid 

32 

Do 

75 

1 

do 

fans 

115 

30 

33 

Do 

76 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

106 

28 

34 

Do 

77 

3 

do 

dust 

213 

23 

35 

Blairavon 

78 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

42  bid 

.36 

Do 

79 

20 

do 

pekoe 

1900 

30  bid 

37 

Do 

80 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1445 

34  bid 

38 

Do 

81 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

90 

28 

39 

Do 

82 

1 

do 

dust 

120 

28 

40 

Hatdewa 

83 

4 

do 

bro  pek 

400 

49 

41 

Do 

84 

15 

do 

bro  tea 

1500 

31  bid 

42 

.Do 

85 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

100 

26 

43 

P 

86 

1 

do 

dust 

160 

27 

44 

Lyndhurst 

87 

34 

do 

pekoe 

3230 

40  bid 

45 

BD 

88 

9 

do 

pekoe 

855 

35  bid 

29 

Pallai 

91 

2 

ch 

6 ht-ch 

pek  fans 

696 

11  bid 

49 

Allakolla 

92 

24 

do 

bro  pek 

1560 

44  bid 

50 

Rosen eath 

93 

22 

do 

bro  pek 

1540 

43  bid 

51 

H J S 

94 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

100 

48 

52 

Do 

95 

6 

do 

pekoe 

300 

35  bid 

53 

Do 

96 

8 

do 

pek  sou 

400 

32  bid 

55 

Charlie  Hill  97 

2 

ht-ch 

bro  pek 

100 

53 

56 

Do 

98 

2 

do 

pekoe 

89 

37 

57 

Do 

99 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

290 

33 

58 

Do 

100 

5 

do 

sou 

160 

27 

59 

Do 

1 

1 

do 

fans 

35 

31 

60 

Allawa 

2 

26 

do 

bro  pek 

1508 

40  bid 

61 

Do 

3 

28 

do 

pekoe 

1540 

35  bid 

62 

ESP 

4 

6 

do 

pekoe 

270 

37 

63 

Do 

5 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

40 

28 

64 

Malgola 

6 

20 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

45  bid 

65 

Do 

7 

1 

do 

do 

51 

40  bid 

Messrs.  Foebbs  & 

Walker  put  up 

for  sale  at  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  13th  May, 
the  undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (148,792  lb.),  which  sold 


a.s  under- — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

0. 

1 : 

Bickarton 

586 

2 

hf-ch 

bro  lea 

100 

29 

2 

Do 

588 

8 

do 

(lust 

640 

29 

3 

D C 

690 

2 

ch 

uro  pek 

200 

42 

4 

Do 

592 

4 

do 

pekoe 

400 

35 

5 

Do 

594 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

600 

30 

6 

Katngalla 

596 

9 

do 

bro  pek 

990 

41  bid 

7 

Do 

598 

9 

do 

pekoe 

900 

36  bid 

8 

Do 

600 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

550 

32  bid 

9 

N,  in  estate 

mark 

2 

9 

hf-ch  dust 

675 

28 

10 

Do 

4 

2 

ch 

unas 

192 

32 

11 

Do 

6 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

95 

33 

12 

Dehiowita 

8 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1260 

out 

13 

Do 

10 

25 

do 

pekoe 

2500 

out 

14 

Do 

12 

10 

do 

pek  sou 

950 

35 

15 

Do 

14 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

120 

31 

16 

Yataderia 

16 

18 

do 

bro  pek 

1980 

41  bid 

17 

Do 

18 

37 

do 

pekoe 

3700 

37  bid 

18 

Do 

20 

33 

do 

pek  sou 

2970 

34 

19 

Doonevale 

22 

12 

do 

bro  pek 

1200 

out 

20 

Do 

24 

17 

do 

pekoe 

1530 

30  bid 

21 

Do 

26 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

100 

28 

22 

Do 

28 

1 

do 

fans 

115 

28 

23 

H 0 

30 

5 

do 

congou 

450 

32 

24 

Do 

32 

4 

do 

fans 

460 

32 

25 

Do 

3t 

3 

do 

dust 

450 

29 

26 

Do 

36 

1 

do 

bro  tea 

110 

36 

27 

Invety 

38 

1 

do 

sou 

81 

36 

28 

Mooroyia 

40 

6 

ch 

bro  pek 

600 

44 

29 

Do 

42 

13 

do 

pekoe 

1300 

39 

30 

Do 

44 

5 

do 

pek  sou 

500 

33 

31 

Do 

46 

1 

do 

bro  mix 

105 

27 

32 

Do 

48 

1 

do 

dust 

130 

29 

33 

E K 

50 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

51 

43 

34 

Do 

52 

1 

ch 

pekoe 

IQO 

33 

36 

Do 

54 

1 

do 

pek  sou 

86 

29 

CEYLON  PRODUCE  SALES  LIST, 


3 


Box 

No. 

66 

53 

60 

62 

64 

66 

68 

70 


Lot  Mark 
No. 

36  Clarendon 

37  Do 

38  Do 

39  Do 

40  Midlothian 

41  Do 

42  Do 

43  Do 
49  L,  in  estate 

mark 
.60  Do 

51  Do 

52  Uvakelle 

63  Do 

54  Do 

55  Do 

56  Do 

57  K S C,  in  estate 

mark  98 

58  Do  100 

59  Do  102 


Pkgs.  Description.  Weight 


60  Do 

61  HEP,  in 
tate  mark 

62  Do 

63  Do 

64  Do 

65  Atherfield 

66  Do 

67  Ramhodde 

68  Do 

70  Do 

71  Do 

72  Do 

73  B & D 
56  O R D 
97  Do 

77  Bramley 
6i  B L G 
84  Do 
17  Do 

79  Mousakelle 

80  Do 

81  Do 

82  Do 

S3  Do 

84  KB 

85  Chrystler’s 

Farm 

86  Do 
Do 


104 

es- 

106 

108 

110 

112 

114 

116 

118 

120 

122 

124 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

136 

138 

140 

142 

144 

146 

148 

150 

152 

154 

156 

158 


88  Kospelana  160 


lb. 

c. 

32  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1792 

52  bid 

25  ch 

pekoe 

2500 

45 

12  do 

pek  sou 

1080 

38 

6 do 

pek  dust 

720 

28 

22  hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1100 

43  bid 

24  ch 

pekoe 

2640 

37  bid 

5 hf-ch 

congou 

250 

31 

1 ch 

dust 

100 

30 

1 do 

pekoe 

39 

39 

1 do 

pelt  sou 

33 

32 

1 do 

dust 

48 

28 

10  do 

or  pek 

550 

54 

22  do 

pekoe 

1100 

43 

20  do 

pek  sou 

1000 

40 

8 do 

sou 

360 

36 

4 do 

Ians 

240 

32 

4 cli 

bro  pek 

440 

33  bid 

4 do 

pekoe 

380 

34  bid 

1 do 

1 hf-ch 

bro  mix 

195 

28 

1 do 

red  leaf 

65 

23 

47  do 

bro pek 

2820 

out 

31  do 

pekoe 

1860 

out 

4 do 

pek  sou 

240 

36  bid 

2 do 

dust 

160 

29 

14  do 

scu 

700 

32 

6 do 

dust 

480 

28 

14  ch 

bro  pek 

1540 

50  bid 

14  do 

pekoe 

1400 

41  bid 

17  do 

pek  sou 

1700 

38  bid 

2 do 

cougou 

200 

33 

2 hf-ch 

dust 

153 

29 

4 ch 

dust 

600 

28 

6 hf-ch 

dust 

318 

29 

2 do 

red  leaf 

110 

27 

2 ch 

dust 

236 

29 

4 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

260 

45 

3 do 

pekoe 

168 

39 

2 do 

pek  sou 

112 

34 

18  ch 

bro  pek 

2250 

47  bid 

34  do 

pekoe 

3400 

39  bid 

1 do 

pekfsou 

125 

31 

1 do 

1 hf-ch 

dust 

260 

25 

1 do 

red  leaf 

50 

27 

3 ch 

red  leaf 

232 

28 

4 do 

sou 

360 

33 

5 hf-ch 

dust 

425 

30 

1 ch 

bro  mix 

110 

29 

8 hf-ch 

unas 

400 

35 

89 


Do 


162 


90  Andangodde  164 


Do 


1 do 
4 Ch 
166  6 do 


92 

Eadella 

168 

3 

do 

93 

Do 

170 

3 

do 

94 

G W 

172 

9 

do 

9o 

Slisted 

174 

8 

do 

96 

Do 

176 

20 

do 

97 

Do 

178 

5 

do 

98 

Do 

180 

1 

hf-ch 

99 

Blairgowrie 

182 

35 

do 

100 

Do 

184 

19 

ch 

101 

Do 

186 

12 

do 

102 

Do 

188 

2 hf-CQ 

103 

Do 

190 

1 

do 

104 

Do 

192 

2 

do 

105 

Middleton 

194 

47 

do 

106 

Do 

196 

21 

ch 

107 

Do 

198 

17 

do 

108 

B & D 

200 

5 

do 

109 

Bandara- 

polla 

202 

24 

hf-ch 

110 

Do 

204 

18 

do 

111 

Do 

206 

23 

do 

112 

Do 

. 208 

6 

do 

113 

Thorniield 

210 

25 

do 

114 

Do 

212 

19 

ch 

115 

Do 

214 

13 

do 

116 

Do 

2L6 

2 

hf-ch 

121 

Theydon 

Bois 

226 

16 

do 

122 

Do 

228 

15 

do 

123 

Do 

230 

8 

do 

124 

Avisawella  232 

3 

do 

125 

Farm 

234 

28 

ch 

126 

Do 

236 

28 

do 

127 

Do 

238 

28 

do 

128 

Do 

240 

1 

do 

129 

Do 

212 

1 

do 

bro  mix 
son 
dust 
sou 
dust 
pekoe 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
(lust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
unas 
bro  tea 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
red  leaf 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  son 
dust 

bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
dust 
bro  pek 
pekoe 
pek  sou 
sou 
dust 


Lot 

Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight. 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

137 

Alnoor 

258 

23 

i£-oh 

bro  pek 

11,50 

42  bid 

138 

Do 

2i0 

24 

do 

pekoe 

1200 

36  bid 

139 

Do 

262 

12 

do 

pelt  sou 

600 

33  bid 

140 

Do 

264 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

27 

141 

DigtJoUa 

266 

19 

ch 

bro  pek 

1900 

40  bid 

142 

Do 

288 

31 

ch 

pekoe 

3060 

35  bid 

143 

T G W 

270 

2 

do 

bro  pek 

190 

42 

144 

Do 

272 

4 

do 

1 

[if-ch 

pekoe 

360 

3.5 

145 

Do 

274 

6 

ch 

pek  sou 

510 

33 

146 

HaraDgalia276 

58 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

3306 

43  bid 

147 

Do 

278 

39 

do 

pekoe 

2145 

36  bid 

148 

Do 

111 

139 

do 

do 

5640 

out 

149 

K T G 

282 

1 hf-ch 

bro  pek 

57 

41 

150 

MCA 

284 

16 

oh 

pek  sou 

1472 

31  bid 

151 

Do 

286 

6 

do 

2 

hf-ch 

fans 

810 

27 

162 

Columbia 

288 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

1380 

61  bid 

153 

Do 

290 

21 

do 

pekoe 

1050 

58  bid 

1.54 

Do 

292 

2 

do 

pek  sou 

100 

39 

155 

Do 

294 

1 

do 

dust 

80 

30 

156 

C R 

296 

17 

do 

bro  pek  fans 

850 

32 

157 

Do 

298 

5 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

250 

31 

158 

Do 

300 

3 

do 

bro  pek  dust 

210 

29 

50 

340 

900 

255 

330 

862 

800 

2000 

450 

90 

1760 

1805 

1140 

170 

42 

148 

2820 

2205 

1615 

563 

1200 

900 

1035 

420 

1600 

1900 

1300 

160 

1600 

1350 

680 

450 

2210 

2520 

2240 

72 

150 


28 

30 

23 

30 
29 
35 
48 

39 

35 
29 

42  bid 

37  bid 

33 
32 
26 
28 

43 

38  bid 

36 
23 

42  bid 

37 

34 
29 
56 

40  bid 

39 

31 

40  bid 

32  bid 
26 

27 

42  bid 
.36  bid 
34 

28 
31 


Mr.  E.  John  put  up  for  sale  at  the  Chamber  Of 
Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  20th  May,  the  under- 
mentioned lots  of  Tea  (18,770  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under : — 

Lot  Mark  Box  Pkgs.  Description  Weight 


No 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

1 

Panapitiya 

204 

1 

hf-ch 

bro  pen 

51 

38 

2 

Do 

205 

3 

do 

pekoe 

153 

36 

3 

Do 

206 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

356 

35 

4 

Do 

207 

2 

do 

uuas 

102 

35 

5 

Do 

208 

1 

do 

congou 

51 

27 

6 

K 

209 

18 

ch 

bro  pek 

1260 

42 

7 

K 

211 

16 

do 

pekoe 

960 

36 

8 

K 

213 

17 

do 

pek  sou 

1241 

36 

9 

K 

215 

3 

do 

sou 

156 

27 

10 

K 

216 

1 

do 

dust 

105 

28 

11 

Aizra  Ouvah  217 

12  hf-ch 

pek  sou 

540 

34 

12 

Do 

219 

5 

do 

pek  fans 

350 

21 

13 

Logan 

220 

33 

do 

bro  pek 

1600 

42  bid 

14 

Do 

222 

33 

do 

pekoe 

1485 

39 

15 

Do 

224 

60 

do 

pek  sou 

2700 

36 

16 

Do 

226 

12 

do 

sou 

540 

34 

17 

Do 

228 

8 

do 

dust 

480 

30 

18 

Eila 

229 

2 

ch 

dust 

250 

27 

20 

K G 

2-31 

48 

do 

bro  pek 

2880 

44 

21 

Do 

233 

15 

ch 

pekoe 

1650 

39 

22 

Do 

235 

11 

do 

pek  sou 

1210 

36 

23 

Do 

237 

4 ht-ch 

dust 

340 

27 

24 

238 

4 

ch 

bro  mix 

380 

31 

Messrs.  A.  H.  Thompson  & Co.  put  up  for  sale  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Sale-room  on  the  20th  May,  the 
undermentioned  lots  of  Tea  (64,379  lb.),  which  sold  as 
under ; — 


Lot  Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description. 

Weight 

No. 

No. 

lb. 

c. 

8 

C,  in  estate 

mark 

10 

2 hf-ch 

1 

box 

bro  pek 

133 

37 

9 

Do 

11 

8 

hf-ch 

uuas 

400 

31 

10 

Do 

13 

4 

do 

bro  tea 

200 

29 

11 

Do 

14 

2 

do 

dust 

162 

26 

12 

Do 

15 

3 

do 

fans 

184 

28 

13 

Do 

16 

1 

do 

red  leaf 

45 

26 

14 

Atoluwa 

17 

5 

do 

bro  pek 

275 

31 

15 

Do 

18 

5 

do 

pekoe 

250 

30 

16 

Do 

19 

5 

do 

sou 

225 

26 

17 

Do 

20 

1 

do 

bro  pek  sou 

50 

25 

18 

Glanrhos 

21 

16 

ch 

bro  pek 

1360 

45 

19 

Do 

23 

19 

hf-ch 

pekoe 

1425 

39 

20 

Do 

25 

29 

do 

pek  sou 

2030 

36 

21 

Do 

27 

3 

do 

congou 

210 

30 

22 

Do 

28 

1 

ch 

dust 

110 

28 

23 

Kintyre 

29 

16 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1040 

52  bid 

24 

Do 

31 

5 

do 

imperial  Greeu 

300 

45  bid 

25 

G 

32 

1 

do 

pekoe 

65 

31 

26 

Nahalma 

33 

46 

do 

tro  pek 

2530 

49 

27 

Do 

35 

51 

oh 

pekoe 

5100 

36 

28 

Do 

37 

9 

do 

pek  sou 

900 

34 

29 

Do 

39 

1 

hf-ch 

dust 

80 

28 

34 

AGO 

47 

6 

do 

cougou 

450 

2.5 

35 

Do 

48 

10  hf-ch 

dust 

560 

26 

4 
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Mark 

Box 

Pkgs. 

Description.. 

Weight 

No 

No. 

lb. 

c 

36 

I B.  ia  estate 

mark 

50 

30 

ch 

bro  or  pek 

3000 

43 

bid 

37 

Do 

52 

73 

do 

pekoe 

6570 

35 

bid 

38 

Do 

54 

32 

do 

pekoe 

2720 

36 

39 

D G A 

0. 

in  estate 

mark 

56 

23 

do 

bro  pek 

2300 

44 

bid 

40 

Do 

58 

41 

do 

pekoe 

4100 

37 

bid 

41 

Do 

60 

31 

do 

pek  sou 

3100 

34 

bid 

42 

Woodend 

62 

17 

do 

Dro  pek 

1700 

41 

bid 

43 

Do 

64 

29 

do 

pekoe 

2755 

37 

44 

Do 

67 

6 

do 

pek  sou 

5i0 

34 

45 

Do 

68 

1 

do 

dust 

135 

27 

46 

K P IV 

69 

26 

hf-ch 

bro  pek 

1300 

44 

bid 

47 

I o 

71 

40 

do 

petoe 

1800 

39 

bid 

48 

Do 

73 

37 

do 

ptk  sou 

1665 

36 

49 

Do 

75 

10 

do 

sou 

450 

34 

5U 

Do 

77 

2 

do 

dust 

140 

26 

bid 

CEYLON  COFFEE  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  April  24tfa,  1891. 

Marks  ami  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  up  to  24th  April : — 

Ex  “Caekwar” — Lindoola  13s;  14s;  3c  lb  Ills  6d;  lb 
104s;  lb  143s. 

Ex  “Persia” — Hornsey,  11c,  lb  13c  llOs;  Ic  lb  105s; 
Ic  137s. 

Ex  “Pallas” — Coombewood,  3o  112>;  3c  lb  107s  6d;  It 
104s  Ic  lb  138s. 

Ex  “Persia” — Derry  dare,  2o  Ills;  2c  107s  6J;lc  104s; 
It  136s. 

Ex  “City  of  Dundee” — Morar.  Ic  108s;  lb  164s;  lb 
112s.  Kahagalla,  Ic  lb  110s;  2c  lb  108s  6d;  lb  104s; 
lo  124s. 

Ex  “Pallas” — Drayton,  4c  116s;  5o  It  108s  6d;  Ic  lb 
131s;  Ic  99s  6d;  2b  97s;  2b  94s  6d;  lb  102s;  lb  105s;  2b 
107s;  lb  105s. 

Ex  “City  of  Dundee” — Dunsinane,  2c  110s;  5o  108s 
6d;  lo  104s  6d;  Ic  128s.  Tillicoultry,  2c  lb  107s;  Ic  103s; 
6d.  Wattegodde,  lo  2b  Ills;  2c  lb  109s;  lb  104s; 
It  129s.  Somerset,  Ic  Ills;  2o  lb  109s  6d;  4c  107s  6d 
lb  102s  6d;  Ic  125s. 

Ex  “Gaekwar” — Blair  Athol,  lb  109s;  2c  lb  107s  6 1; 
lb  102s;  lb  120s;  lb  99s.  Ardlaw,  lb  109s;  2o  lb  107s 
6d;  lb  104s  6d;  lb  130s;  lb  100s;  lb  106s. 


Marks  and  prices  of  CEYLON  COFFEE  sold  in 
Mincing  Lane  np  to  1st  May: — 

Ex ‘'Pallas” — Logie,  Ic  It  Ills;  4c  lb  109s;  Ic  lb  104s 
6d;  2c  131s,  Milnathort,  7c  lb  109s,  2c  lU5s  6d;  lb  102s; 
It  116s. 

Ex  “Orizaba”— Freshwater,  3c  lb  110s  6d;  8o  108s; 
Ic  2b  1049  6d;  Ic  lb  133s  6d;  2c  130s  6d.  Lnnugalla, 
lb  108s:  3c  It  106s;  2c  102s;  It  99s;  Ic  116s;  Ic  108s;  2c 
lb  106s  6d;  lb  101s;  lb  It  lo  117s  6d. 

Ex  “Ningchow” — Venture,  It  109s;  2c  106s  6d;  lb 
103s;  lb  116s. 

Ex  “Pakling” — Venture,  2o  lb  107s  6d. 

Ex  “Port  Denison” — Alloowihare,  It  106s.  Kelle- 
bokka,  2o  lb  lOOs;  2c  It  107s;  lb  100s;  lb  113a. 

Ex  “Ningchow” — Glassaugh,  Ic  109s;  2o  lb  106s;  lb 
103s;  lb  96s;  lb  100s.  PDO,  lb  115s;  Ic  lb  112s  6d; 
3c  108s;  lb  103s;  It  131s.  Yoxford,  lb  114?;  2o  112s 
6d;  4o  107s  6d;  2b  104s  6 I;  lo  134s;  Ic  llOs  6d.  Brid- 
well.  It  llOs  6d;  5o  It  106s;  Ic  104s  6d;  Ic  lb  131s. 
Kirkoswald,  lb  109s;  Ic  105?;  lb  103s:  lb  Ills.  Eildon 
Hall,  lb  U3s;  lo  109»;  2o  It  107s;  lb  103a  6d; 
Ic  134a. 

Ei  “Bewa” — Denegama,  It  107s  6d;  Ic  It  106s;  2c  lb 
104s;  lb  98s;  It  110s. 

Ex ‘‘Ningchow” — Tholulagalla,  lb  110s;  2o  lb  106s; 
Ic  103s;  lb  116s.  Ampittiakande,  It  107s;  2c  105s;  lb 
102e;  lb  120s. 

Ex  “ Ningchow” — Queensberry,  lb  ll4s;  2o  113s;  3c 
lb  107s  Od;  lb  103s  6d;  lo  131s. 


Ex  “Orizaba” — Elkadua,  lb  107s;  2e  lb  107s;  2b 
98s  6d;  lb  106s. 

Ex  “ Nestor  ’ — Tainmurra,  4b  97s. 

Ex  “Port  Denison” — Ouvah,  Ic  It  109s  6d;  2c  It  105s 
6d;  lb  99s;  It  133.s. 

Ex  “Ningchow” — Dijagama,  ItllOs;  3e  108s;  It  104‘; 
lb  128s.  Mahakanda,  lb  109s;  Ic  lb  110?;  It  104s;  lb 
133s.  Ouvakellie,  It  Ills;  Ic  lb  l07s;  It  104s;  lb  131s. 
Koehampton,  lb  108s;  3o  106s;  lo  102s  6d;  It  127s. 

Ex  “ Oity  of  Dundee,’ — Broughton,  Ib  110s  6d;  3o 
107s;  lb  103s;  lb  130s. 

Ex  “•  Port  Dennison” — Bogawantalawa,  lb  Ills;  5c 
106s  6d;  Ic  lb  106s  6d;  2c  104s;  lb  129s;  Ic  127s.  AI- 
dourie,  It  112s;  3c  lb  107s;  It  104e;  It  132s.  Brae- 
more,  lb  103-;  It  108b;  lb  106s;  Ic  104s;  lb  lOls;  lb  lo 
96s  61;  lb95e;  lb  I03s;  lo  107s;  3o  ltl04s  6d;  lb  lOOs; 
lb  lOSs, 

Ex  “ Olan  Macintosh” — BWA,  4o  lb  105s  6d;  lb 
lOOs. 

Ex  “Ningchow” — Louisa,  lb  114?;  lb  103s.  Elbedde 
lb  117s;  lb  Ic  Ills;  lb  lOls;  lb  102s. 

Ex  “ City  of  Dundee” — Kataboola,  Ic  114s;  2c  107s 
6d;  lb  103s;  lb  131s. 


CEYLON  COCOA  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Wilson,  Smithett  <£  Co’s.  Circular.} 
Mincing  Lane,  April  24tb,  1891. 

Ex  “Scindia” — (DHK),  21b  125s;  lb  85s. 

Ex  “Ping  Suey” — Palli,  6b  85s;  3b  91s;  2b  85s  4d; 
3b  91s. 

Ex  “Falls  of  Inversnaid” — Ooonambil,  21b  120s;  lb 
67s;  11b  123s;  12b  120s;  5b  70s;  2b  60s;  66b  105a. 

Ex  “Gaekwar” — Gangwarily,  2b  56s. 


Mincing  Lane,  May  lat,  1891. 

Ex  ‘ Electrician  ” — North  Matale,  26  bags  132s  ; 9b 
90s  6d;  11b  86s;  8b  83s;  10b  67s.  Alloowihara,  11 
bags  122i  6d  ; 2b  90s  6d  ; 8b  86a;  2b  83a;  9b  67s. 

Ex  “Oity  of  Dundee” — Kepitigalla,  20  bags  102a  ; 
4b  65s. 

Ex  “ Orizaba ’’—Lower  Haloya,  11  bags  102s  6d 
3b  48s ; 2b  36s. 

Ex  “ City  of  Dundee  ” — Warriapolla,  130  bags  122  ; 
15b  72s  ; 4b  47a  ; 3b  92a  6d.  Sudugange,  94  baga  121a 
13b  72s ; 5b  52s  6d  ; 3b  92a  6d. 

Ex  “ Olan  Sinclair  ” — Ravenacraig,  1 case  100. 

Ex  “ Clan  Buchanan  ” — Walton  cocoa,  16  baga  106s; 
2b  63s. 

Ex  “Ping  Suey  ” — Pondappa,  10  baga  113s;  31b  110s. 
Ex  “ Oity  of  Dundee  ” — Delgolla,  46  bags  103s  ; 9b 
71b  6d  ; 2b  72s  6d. 

Ex  “ Scindia  Blight  OBEC,  2 bags  51s  6d. 

Ex  “ Pak  Ling  ” — OBEC,  2 bags  51s  ; 4b  64s. 


CEYLON  CARDAMOM  SALES  IN  LONDON. 


(From  Our  Commercial  Correspondent.) 

Mincing  Lane,  May  1st,  1891. 

Ex  “ Ping  Suey  ” — Lemagastenne,  4 cases  Is  7d ; 3c 
Is  8d  ; 2o  Is  4d ; 5c  Is  5d  ; Ic  Is  lOd.  Yattewatte, 
4 caaea  la  6d  ; Ic  Is  lOd. 

Ex  “Gaekwar” — Galaha,  1 case  4s  2d;  3o  3s  lid; 
lo  2s  6d  ; lo  le  6d ; 3c  la  8d.  Kitoolmoola,  1 case 
4a  4d ; 3o  4s  lid ; lo  2s  4d ; 3c  Is  8d ; 2c  Is  lOd. 
Katooloya,  3 caaea  2s  3d;  2o  Is  8d  ; 2c  Is  6d  ; 3c  Is  5d. 
Ex  “Ningchow,”— (JG)  R,  lo  Is  lOd;  3o  la  lid;  5c  2a. 
Ex  “ Port  Augusta  ” — Old  Madegama,  2 cases  2a  3d; 
lo  2s;  lo  1b  9d. 


“ CETLON  OBSERVEK  ” PKESB,  COLOMBO. 


Supplement  to  This  Days  Issue. 


EXTEACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT 


OP  THE 


Cultivation. — For  some  time  past  I have  been  desirous  to  show  to  greater  advantage  various 
attractive  climbing  or  twining  plants  of  moderate  size,  which  are  soon  lost  to  sight  if  planted  out 
amid  the  general  mass  of  vegetation  ; and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  I erected  near  the  conserva- 
tory five  domed  trellis-work  frames  for  their  support.  These  are  8 ft.  in  height  by  6 ft.  wide, 
composed  wholly  of  iron  rods  and  wire  net,  and  each  accommodates  six  creepers.  For  the  most 
part  these  plants  have  done  well,  and  a good  display  of  flowers  kept  up. 

Among  the  i^lants  which  have  flowered  in  Peradeniya  for  the  first  time  during  1890, 
the  following  may  be  noted  : — Impatiejis  Haivkeri,  Lysidice  rhodostegia.  Eucalyptus  alha,  Kalan- 
choe  earned,  Grias  cemliflora,  Moicrirm  guianensis,  Oxyanthus  nataleyisis,  Gardenia  Tlmnhergia, 
Ardisia  Oliveri,  Payena  Leerii,  Araujia  grcmdiflora,  Sola'num  pensile,  Odontadenia  Harrisii 
( = Bignonia  regalis.  Bull ),  Jacaranda  mimosoefolia,  Thunhergia  affinis,  ndclunect,  Weillmchii, 
Costus  mosaicus.  Zingiber  corallinum,  Eucharis  Sanderi,  Griffinia  liyacinthma,  Erythrutis 
Beddomii,  Anthurium  Rothschildiconirn  ; and  of  orchids  : — Burl/vngtonia  Candida,  Sctccolahivm 
gigantenm,  Epidendruin  vitellinum,  Pleione  humilis,  Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  C.  velutma,  C. 
Percivaliana,  Vanda  gigantea,  Ghysis  bractescens,  Cypripedium  Argus,  C.  Laivrenceanum,  G. 
Roezlii,  C,  Spicerianum,  G.  Sedeni  var.  candidulwm,  Dendrohiutn  crassinode,  D.  undulatum, 
Oncidium  Jiexuosum,  0.  reflexurn,  Plialcenopsis  rosea,  Bifrenaria  Hamiltonice,  Brassia  niaculata, 
Stanliopea  graveolens,  Miltonia  Cloivesii,  Gongora  ( Acr opera)  sp.,  Acineta  nurnboldtii,  Ccelogync 
speciqsa. 

The  first  flowering  also  of  the  coco-de-mer  palm  (Lodoicea  requires  special 

notice  here.  The  tree  is  in  its  fortieth  year,  and  examination  of  the  immature  flowers  shows  it  to 
be  a male.  The  inflorescence  appeared  at  the  end  of  June,  being  put  forth  from  the  stem  between 
the  halves  of  the  split  base  of  one  of  the  leaf-stalks.  I regret  to  say  that  it  never  got  beyond  the 
bud  stage,  some  mischievous  person  having  cut  off  the  whole  inflorescence  soon  after  its  appearance. 
We  may  however  now  expect  the  production  of  flowers  each  j^ear. 

A fine  talipot  palm  came  into  flower  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  is  in  full  blossom  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  I believe  this  tree  to  be  in  its  fiftieth  year. 

Race-course  Ground. — This  piece  of  Crown  land  is  immediately  opposite  the  Garden  frontage, 
and  has  lain  waste  for  many  years.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Gardens  it  has  always  been  more  or 
less  under  our  control,  and  since  1886  it  has  been  placed  under  my  general  care  in  the  interest  of  the 
Kandy  Race  Committee.  But  I have  never  possessed  any  funds  for  its  improvement. 

At  the  end  of  1888  the  proi^rietors  of  the  adjoining  tea  estate  applied  for  a lease  of  the  land 
for  extending  their  plantation,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  me.  I recommended  that  the 
portion  out  of  sight  of  the  road  should  be  so  leased,  but  that  the  remainder  forming  the  frontage  to 
the  high  road  should  remain  under  my  charge.  This  was  done,  and  about  eighteen  acres 
remain  so  reserved.  The  small  sum  received  as  rent  is  also  handed  over  to  me  towards  the  upkeep, 
and  with  this  1 have  cleared  the  land  and  levelled  it.  A hedge  of  dwarf  bamboo  has  been  plantecl 
along  the  whole  front,  and  for  the  present  I contemplate  keeping  the  whole  under  turf.  The 
abolition  of  this  wilderness  of  weeds  close  to  our  bounds  has  much  improved  the  appearance  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Gardens. 

Visitors. — The  book  kept  at  the  Lodge  shows  that  1,451  persons  signed  their  names  during 
the  year.  These  are  almost  wholly  visitors  from  home  or  from  foreign  countries,  residents  in  the 
Colony  not  being  asked  to  sign. 

New  Edition  of  Hand-Guide. — The  second  edition  of  this  little  book  having  run  out,  I 
prepared  a third,  considerably  enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date.  Though  printed  in  January  this 
was  not  actually  published  till  June,  the  delay  having  been  caused  by  the  time  required  for  the 
production  of  an  excellent  new  plan  of  the  Garden  printed  in  colours  at  the  Surveyor-General’s  Ofiice. 


( 2 ) 


Weather. — The  rainfall  for  the  year  was  only  slightly  under  average,  yet  the  usual  monsoons 
were  not  well-marked,  and  there  was  remarkable  deficiency  in  the  usually  very  wet  months  of  May 
and  October.  On  the  other  hand,  January  and  February  were  much  more  rainy  than  usual, 
and  April  and  September  slightly  so,  whilst  the  fall  in  November  greatly  exceeded  the  average. 
Though  we  experienced  a sharp  thunderstorm  with  rain  from  the  south-west  on  April  4,  the  regular 
south-west  rains  did  not  set  in  till  June  11  ; and  the  north-east  monsoon  was  not  evident  till  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  niiddle  of  November. 

The  following  is  the  record  for  the  year  1890,  with  averages  for  the  past  seven  to  eight  years  : — 

Rainfall  at  Peradeniya. 

1890.  Average. 


Eainfall. 

Rainy  Days. 

Rainfall. 

Rainy  Days. 

January 

3-61 

7 

1-86 

4'] 

February  ... 

4-85 

8 

1-43 

4 

March 

1-95 

7 

3-59 

8 

for  7 

years 

April 

10-94 

18 

9-48 

13 

< 1884-90 

May 

4-17 

7 

7-67 

12 

June 

8-79 

17 

9-94 

20J 

July 

8-24 

18 

7-66 

161 

August 

3-36 

13 

6-62 

15 

September  ... 

8-47 

16 

7-83 

14 

for  8 

years 

October 

6-.30 

19 

11-21 

18 

— N 

00 

GO 

GO 

-90 

November  ... 

12-75 

19 

9-96 

17 

December  ... 

8-75 

9 

7-92 

...  11. 

Year  ...  82-18 

168 

84-99 

149 

for  7 years 
1884-90 

The  heaviest  fall  in  any  twenty-four  hours  recorded  was  3‘34  in.,  v/hich  fell  on  December  4. 

2. — Hahgala  Garden. 

I give  below,  as  usual,  copious  extracts  from  Mr.  Nock’s  report  of  the  work  carried  on  during 
the  year.  Every  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  Garden  up  to  a good  level,  biat  to  do  this  thoroughly 
and  pay  full  justice  to  the  numerous  and  varied  kinds  of  plants  now  grown  require  a larger 
expenditure  than  our  limited  means  allow.  The  character  of  the  Garden,  its  situation,  and  climate, 
render  its  upkeep  an  expensive  matter,  and  I hope  that  it  may  soon  be  found  possible  to  grant  a 
somewhat  more  liberal  vote  for  its  maintenance,  and  so  enable  us  to  carry  out  more  perfectly  the 
objects  of  this  useful  and  attractive  institution. 

A few  improvements  require  special  remark.  The  design  of  relieving  the  conservatory  from 
having  to  do  duty  also  as  a propagating  house  has  been  partially  met  by  the  erection  of  a building 
for  the  purpose,  as  described  below  ; and  a larger  house  with  a similar  object  will  be  put  up  during 
the  coming  year. 

I am  glad  to  report  that  the  Officer  of  the  Public  Works  Department  has  submitted  a plan  and 
estimate  for  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  the  storage  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
Garden,  and  that  these  being  approved,  work  is  to  be  commenced  immediately. 

The  picturesque  appearance  of  the  lower  pond  having  become  impaired  by  serious 
leakage  through  the  bund  and  retaining  wall,  which  caused  the  level  of  the  water  to  be  often  much 
below  the  spill,  repairs  have  been  effected  and  the  level  restored. 

A further  portion  of  the  old  carriage  drive  has  been  remade,  and  another  piece  will  be  taken 
in  hand  shortly.  Nothing  is  more  required  at  Hakgala  than  the  improvement  of  this  badly-traced, 
irregular,  and  uneven  road. 

The  only,  very  unsightly  building  now  remaining  on  the  grounds  is  the  thatched  shed  for 
visitors’  carriages.  This  is  in  a dilapidated  state  and  not  worth  further  repair,  and  ought  to  be 
superseded  by  a more  permanent  and  ornamental  structure. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Superintendent’s  report  for  the  year  : — 

Fernery. — A great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  fernery,  and  this  took  up  the  greater  part  of  the  labour 
for  two  m()nths.  It  was  found  that  the  jungle  shade  trees  had  thoroughly  exhausted  the  soil.  Some  of  the  beds 
were  liter.ally  one  mass  of  entangled  roots,  and  the  ferns  and  begonias  could  not  hold  their  own  among  them.  The 
beds  and  Ijorders  were  taken  one  by  one,  and  nearly  all  the  plants  were  lifted.  The  ground  was  deeply  dug  over 
and  the  roots  removed,  and  a large  addition  of  fresh  soil  made,  composed  of  leaf  mould,  old  silt  from  the  lower  pond, 
a little  manure,  and  the  decomposed  portions  of  the  rubbish  holes.  To  show  the  heavy  nature  of  this  work  I may 
mention  that  no  less  than  20  cartloads  of  roots  were  removed,  and  GO  cartloads  of  leafmould,  silt,  &c.,  were  used 
in  remaking  the  beds,  8, .GOO  ferns  were  replanted  in  them,  and  the  duplicates  were  planted  under  the  trees  near  by. 

After  this  was  done  a lil)eral  dressing  of  lime  was  sprinkled  all  over  the  surface  of  ithe  soil  and  pointed  in. 
Tlie  little  jiaths  here  are  in  bad  repair,  but  it  is  intended  to  put  them  in  order  soon. 
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It  would  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  fernery  if  the  undergrowth  of  the  surrounding  jungle  was  cut 
away,  but  with  our  present  supply  of  labour  we  are  unable  to  find  time  for  this. 

In  August  a bed  was  made  at  the  top  of  the  fernery  for  the  comparatively  rare  and  striking  red  balsam, 
Tmpatiens  Walker i.  Plants  of  this  curious  species  were  brought  from  the  Kamboda  district,  and  76  set  out  in  the  bed, 
where  they  are  now  doing  well. 

Plant  Sheds  and  Nurseries. — A large  stock  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants  has  been  kept  up,  both  for 
distribution  and  for  the  use  of  the  Garden,  but  a good  deal  of  this  work  is  disappointing.  There  is  but  little  demand 
for  plants,  yet  a certain  amount  of  stock  must  be  kejjt  up  in  case  it  is  asked  for  ; thus  a great  number  of  plants  soon 
grow  out  of  hand  and  have  to  be  thrown  away,  as  the  vote  allowed  for  the  Garden  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
prepare  land  and  plant  out  any  large  quantity  of  duplicate  plants.  For  instance,  we  have  now  between  2,000  and 
3,000  young  oaks  growing  well  in  nursery  beds,  and  the  number  is  quite  enough  to  form  a respectable  plantation  as 
a trial.  It  was  hoped  to  plant  them  out  on  the  patana  land  above  the  Garden,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
spare  the  labour  necessary  to  prepare  the  land  for  them,  wliich,  if  done  at  all,  ought  to  be  done  well.  This  is  only 
one  instance  of  many,  and  it  seems  a pity  that  the  trouble  and  labour,  as  in  this  case,  of  several  years’  attention 
should  have  to  be  wasted. 

There  were  487  pans  of  seeds  sown,  49.400  seedling  plants  were  pricked  out  or  transplanted,  89,950  cuttings  were 
put  in  in  nursery  and  propagating  house,  and  6,372  plants  were  potted.  Several  beds  of  seeds  were  sown  in  the 
nursery,  and  some  annuals  in  the  open  borders. 

Borders,  Shruhheries,  &c. — 54,500  plants  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  garden  plants  and  annuals  were 
set  out  during  the  year  in  beds,  borders,  and  shrubberies,  the  majority  of  course  being  herbaceous  plants  and 
annuals  ; and  several  new  borders  have  been  made. 

The  rough  and  unsightly  plot  of  ground  immediately  above  the  plant  sheds  was  taken  in  hand  in  the  early 
mouths  of  the  year.  The  lower  part  was  levelled  to  give  room  for  the  new  propagating  pit,  and  the  low  rough 
bank  above  was  made  even  and  turfed. 

All  the  undergrowth  weeds  and  rubbish  were  cleared  away  from  the  plot  of  land  below  the  herbaceous 
garden,  and  during  the  rains  in  August  17,300  roots  of  Paspaluin  conjugatum  were  jdanted  out  in  it.  These  are 
now  growing  well  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  form  a nice  green  carpet. 

To  the  north  of  this  a piece  of  land  has  been  set  off  to  form  a rubbish  and  soil  yard.  The  site  is  con- 
veniently suited  for  this  purpose,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  hide  it  from  view  by  a high  hedge.  This  piece  of 
land  has  five  sides,  and  in  order  to  give  a trial  to  several  plants  a different  kind  has  been  planted  on  each  side.  The 
following  plants  and  cuttings  were  put  m : — Frenela  rhomhoidea,  English  oak,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Duranta 
Plumieri,  and  Pittosporum  undulatum.  All  have  made  a good  start,  and  appear  likely  to  answer  tbe  purpose  well. 

Between  the  entrance  to  the  fernery  and  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  office,  a retaining  wall,  71  ft. 
long  and  3 ft.  high,  was  built,  to  do  away  with  the  uneven  crumbling  bank  that  existed  there.  Sedums, 
Echeverias,  Begonias,  and  other  plants  have  been  planted  in  the  joints  between  the  stones.  This  now  forms  a 
pretty  bank.  The  border  made  at  the  top  of  this  bank  is  planted  with  a line  of  Cineraria  maritima,  in  a serpentine 
fashion,  to  form  twenty-four  spaces.  The  spaces  in  front  are  planted  with  different  sorts  of  verbenas,  and  those  at 
the  back  with  varieties  of  geraniums.  A row  of  golden  feather  is  planted  in  front,  and  between  this  and  at  the 
top  of  the  wall  five  kinds  of  ivy-leaf  geranium. 

A row  of  box,  65  ft.  long,  has  been  planted  on  the  west  side  of  the  carriage  turn  at  the  end  of  the  flower 
garden.  The  plants  are  growing  well  and  bid  fair  to  make  a good  hedge. 

Along  tbe  lower  side  of  the  carriage  drive  from  the  corner  of  the  new  pond  to  the  entrance  gate  plants  of 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  have  been  planted  out  12  ft.  apart.  These  are  intended  to  form  an  avenue  to  replace  the 
scrubby-looking  casuarinas  now  growing  there. 

During  the  dry  months,  when  the  water  in  the  lower  pond  was  very  low,  the  opportunity  was  taken  of 
cleaning  out  a quantity  of  silt  and  to  make  another  attempt  to  stop  the  leaks.  A large  trench  was  cut  across  the  main 
road  to  allow  the  leaking  water  to  escape,  and  another  trench  was  opened  at  the  back  of  the  retaining  wall  to  the 
depth  of  the  leaks.  This  was  then  filled  in  with  tempered  clay,  well  rammed.  The  cracked  joints  in  the  face  of  the 
wall  were  cleaned  out  and  filled  in  with  cement  concrete.  This  so  far  has  answered  well,  and  I trust  will  be  a 
permanent  success. 

When  heavy  falls  of  rain  come  the  rush  of  water  flushes  over  the  edging  and  has  several  times  caused  great 
damage  to  the  drive.  To  prevent  this  another  course  of  bricks  is  required,  which  would  turn  the  water  to  the 
mouth  of  the  outlet. 

Turf  verges,  measuring  430  running  yards,  twelve  inches  wide,  have  been  laid  down  along  the  sides  of  the  new 
paths  and  the  part  of  drive  which  was  remade.  1,020  square  yards  of  turf  were  laid  down  on  banks  and  in  flower 
garden. 

Flower  Garden. — As  the  turf  in  the  flower  garden  had  become  uneven  and  the  beds  more  or  less  out  of 
shape,  it  was  found  necessary  to  rearrange  the  whole.  All  the  turf  was  taken  off  and  the  gi’ound  levelled  and 
returfed.  It  was  then  carefully  rolled  once  a day  (a  handy  iron  roller  being  kindly  lent  by  Mrs.  Baker  of  Nuwara 
Eliya  for  this  purpose)  until  it  bad  begun  to  grow  freely,  when  a new  design  of  twenty-nine  beds  was  cut  out  in  it. 
These  beds  were  thoroughly  prepared  and  raised  to  tbe  proper  level,  and  in  December  were  all  planted  with 
various  showy  plants. 

Rose  Garden. — The  rose  plants  have  done  very  much  better  this  year.  Towards  the  middle  of  August  all 
the  plants  were  pruned  down  close.  The  soil  was  removed  down  to  the  roots,  and  those  that  were  too  low  were 
lifted  up  and  fresh  soil  placed  among  and  over  the  roots.  A good  dressing  of  leafmould  and  ashes,  with  six  cart- 
loads of  well-decomposed  manure,  was  then  laid  on  the  surface  and  pointed  in.  After  this  treatment  they  began  to 
grow  freely  and  towards  the  end  of  September  they  were  in  good  bloom.  No  less  a quantity  than  4,320  buds  and 
expanded  blooms,  in  87  varieties,  were  counted  on  the  171  plants  on  September  30,  one  plant  of  Lamarque  having 
675  on  it.  There  was  also  a good  show  of  I’oses  in  the  early  part  of  June,  76  varieties  being  out  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  blooms  wore  of  good  colour  and  substance. 
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Herhaceous  Garden. — This  garden  has  received  a good  deal  of  attention  in  the  way  of  supplies  and  additions, 
manuring,  and  general  cleaning  up.  A good  many  interesting  plants  have  flowered  during  the  year.  I may  mention 
especially  a plant  of  Eucomis  undtdata,  about  five  years  old,  which  threw  up  a remarkably  healthy  flower  spike  bearing 
a head  of  forty-eight  flowers,  all  being  expanded  at  the  same  time.  The  umbel  of  flowers  measured  2 ft.  6 in. 
across,  the  flowers,  which  are  well  spread  out,  bright  pink  in  colour,  being  borne  on  stiff  peduncles  1 ft.  long. 

The  wedding  flower,  Morcea  Bohinsoniana,  was  in  flower  for  several  months.  This  handsome  plant  was  also 
in  bloom  at  the  Horton  Plains  resthouse  garden  during  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

Cypliomandrufrafjrans  has  proved  a very  handsome  flowering  plant,  and  continues  in  flower  a long  time 
through  May,  June,  July,  and  August.  The  bunches  of  flowers,  6 to  8 in.  long,  hang  down  from  almost  every 
joint,  and  give  a very  pretty  effect.  The  Flame  tree,  Stercidia  a.cerifoUa,  flowered  well  here  this  year  for  the  fii’st 
time.  During  the  end  of  April  and  all  through  May  it  was  quite  covered  with  its  brilliant  red  flowers.  A good 
many  pods  of  seed  have  set,  and  they  are  now  ripening  up. 

May  this  year  was  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  flowers  produced.  On  one  day,  the  ICth,  we  counted 
no  less  than  610  distinct  species  and  varieties  in  flower — 50  distinct  varieties  of  roses  were  in  bloom  together,  and 
the  bloom  on  some  of  the  kinds  might  have  been  counted  by  hundreds. 

Elk.,  Hares,  and  Porcupines. — These  animals  have  done  considerable  damage  during  the  year,  especially  the 
porcupines.  These  have  pretty  well  cleared  out  all  the  Lilhun  tubers  from  the  body  of  the  garden.  The  hares 
have  been  most  destructive  to  African  marigolds,  carnations,  verbenas,  and  Phlox  Drummondi  ; while  the  elk  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  succulent  leaves  of  Arthropodium  and  other  liliaceous  plants,  and  the  tops  of  the  tree 
Fuchsia,  Habrothamnus,  and  Stillingia.  They  have  also  barked  many  plants  of  Pinus  and  other  trees,  wliich  have 
died  from  the  effects. 

Influenza  Epidemic.—  'Eea.Tly  every  person  belonging  to  the  Gardens  suffered  from  this  in  April.  This 
caused  the  labour  supply  to  be  very  irregular  during  that  month,  and  much  time  was  lost.  The  time  the  sickness 
lasted  in  different  individuals  varied  from  three  days  to  three  weeks. 

Cuttle  Disease—  This  was  very  bad  in  this  locality  in  April  and  May.  Seven  of  the  cattle  here  were  very 
seriously  affected  and  four  died. 

Visitors. — The  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  was  1,319,  being  an  increase  of  134  over  that  of  last  year 
The  greatest  number  in  any  month  was  154  in  December  (against  194  in  January  of  last  year).  The  lowest  was  46 
in  June  against  31  in  June  the  year  before. 

The  number  of  tourists  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  Garden  is  now  visited  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 

world. 

Weather. — The  weather  during  the  year  was  remarkable  for  its  short  rainfall  and  for  very  light  monsoons, 
both  as  regards  wind  and  rain. 

Permission  was  granted  by  the  Hon.  the  Surveyor-General  to  remove  the  anemometer  and  wind  vane  to  a 
more  convenient  site,  which  has  presented  itself  since  the  Gardens  have  been  opened  out,  at  a distance  of  not  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  from  the  office.  This  was  done  on  the  last  day  of  June  after  seven  years’ observations, 
which  give  a good  average,  of  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  which  passes  over  the  Garden.  The  new  site, 
though  not  so  exjjosed  as  the  old  one  on  the  patana,  is  one  of  the  windiest  places’ in  the  Garden,  and  will  be  a very 
fair  test  of  the  force  of  the  wind  which  passes  through. 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  year  was  70’97  in.,  whichMell  on  172  days,  being  16'55  in.  short  of  the  average  of 
six  years,  and  of  rainy  days  less  by  10. 

Below  I give  the  usual  table  showing  the  monthly  rainfall  and  averages  from  July,  1883,  to  the  end  of  1890, 
and  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  during  the  nine  years,  1882-90  ; — 


■ 

1 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

1 

June.  I 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

I 

Oct. 

i 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1890  ... 

{ Rainfall... 

6-34 

4-47 

•88 

15-91 

3’98 

4-78  1 

4-75 

4-16 

3 52 

5-98 

8-97 

7-23 

70-97 

iDays 

14 

11 

8 

20 

8 

11 

14 

19 

15 

19 

18 

15 

172 

1889  ... 

\ Rainfall... 

7-25 

1-55 

7-06 

12-21 

15’01 

4-55 

8-50 

4-02 

10-37 

4-25 

7-69 

5-88 

88-34 

i Days 

10 

3 

15 

20 

18 

16 

20 

14 

20 

10 

16 

18 

180 

1888  .. 

) Rainfall... 

•26 

0 

5-11 

9-84 

8-79 

15‘53 

•96 

2-03 

6-96 

1 10-04 

11-62 

18-93 

90-07 

( Days 

4 

0 

11 

16 

28 

23 

8 

11 

14 

19 

22 

19 

175 

1887  .. 

\ Rainfall... 

4-89 

3-67 

1-21 

7-48 

8-20 

4-45 

5-05 

3-32 

6-43 

10-04 

13-40 

33-77 

101-91 

1 Days 

16 

11 

7 

19 

17 

27 

16 

15 

20 

24 

23 

29 

224 

1886  .. 

^ Rainfall... 

11-30 

2-66 

3-28 

3-43 

9-13 

7-60 

8-18 

8-45 

6’79 

9-61 

6-97 

9-03 

86-43 

; Days  ... 

21 

9 

9 

15 

18 

17 

24 

19 

20 

21 

18 

20 

211 

1885  .. 

j Rainfall... 
( Days  ... 

5'56 

2-42 

312 

4-16 

8-52 

15-57 

4-77 

3-47 

3-21 

10-60 

8-03 

12-71 

83-14 

24 

5 

12 

12 

19 

26 

18 

11 

14 

26 

23 

25 

215 

1884  .. 

( Rainfall... 

4-67 

1-85 

3’90 

3-02 

4-48 

2-23 

309 

4-33 

8-32 

14-07 

9-81 

15-47 

75-24 

• 1 Days  ... 

17 

7 

9 

12 

12 

11 

17 

22 

20 

25 

19 

.25 

196 

188.3  .. 

^ Rainfall... 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11-96 

7-96 

3-27 

6-80 

9-24 

7’83 

47-06 

• ( Days 

' 22 

11 

8 

18 

18 

23 

22 

25 

14 

■ 22 

24 

19 

226 

1882  .. 

. Days 

10 

16 

6 

12 

15 

18 

31 

31 

27 

27 

20 

22 

235 

Avenige  Days 

15 

8 

9 

16 

17 

19 

19 

18 

18 

21 

20 

21 

204« 

Average  Rainfall... 

5-75 

2-37 

3-51 

8-0 

8-30 

7-81 

504 

4’25 

6-51 

9-23 

9-50 

14-71 

85-1 4f 

* Average  of  nine  years.  j-  Average  of  seven  years. 
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The  greatest  pressure  of  the  wind  occurred  on. June  19,  when  3,808  lb.  per  square  foot  was  registered,  being 
equal  to  27-60  miles  an  hour.  This  was  very  low  compared  with  the  highest  pressure  last  year,  which  was  7-372  lb., 
equal  to  38-40  miles  an  hour,  on  June  1.  - 

The  mean  daily  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  for  the  year  was  145-41  miles,  against  205-26  miles  last  year. 

The  windiest  month 'was  June,  with  a mean  daily  horizontal  movement  of  384-37  miles,  against  467-24  miles 
of  June  last  year. 

* The  calmest  month  was  December,  with  a mean  of  only  33-51  miles,  against  92-1  miles  in  February  the  year 
before.  This  may  be  due  to  the  change  of  the  site  of  the  anemometer,  and  February  may  really  be  the  calmest 
month. 

The  barometic  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  year  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Barometic  Pressure  (5,581  ft.  elevation) . 

1890.  Mean.  Kange. 

Temperature  of  the  Air. 
1890.  Mean. 

Range. 

January 

24-536 

-192 

January 

60-1 

27-6 

February 

24-573 

-273 

February 

61-0 

29-8 

March 

24-553 

-199 

March 

64  5 

30  2 

April 

24-537 

-203 

April 

64-9 

27-1  , 

May 

24-507 

-192 

May 

66-2 

26-0 

June 

24-469 

-222 

June 

63-3 

23  0 

July 

24-501 

-158 

July 

62-0 

21-0 

August 

24-507 

•148 

August 

62-3 

25-4 

September 

24-507 

•233 

September 

617 

24-0 

October 

24-516 

•232 

October 

61-2 

22-0 

November 

24-581 

•199 

November 

61-1 

18-2 

December 

24-583 

•217 

December 

58-6 

24-0 

The  12  months  ... 

24-530 

-.367 

The  12  months  ... 

62-3 

38-2 

Highest  reading 

24-716, 

on  February  3. 

Maximum  temperature  of  air,  78'2,  on 

May  12. 

Lowest  reading 

24-349, 

on  June  10. 

Minimum  temperature  of  air,  40  0,  on 

Dec.  23. 

The  highest  temperature  in  the 

sun’s  rays  during  the  year  was  149-0  on 

May  10,  against  154  0 on  March 

last  year. 

The  lowest  on  grass  was  36-5  on  February  18,  against  37-0  on  December  31  of  the  year  before. 

The  mean  amount  of  cloud  was  6-6,  agahust  6-8  ycai'.  The  cloudiest  month  this  year  was  April,  with  a 
mean  of  7-5,  January  and  November  coming  next  with  7-2.  The  brightest  month  was,  as  usual,  February,  with  a 
mean  of  6-0.  This  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  last  year,  viz.,  3-9. 

3 . — Hena ra tgoda  Garden. 

The  rainfall,  though  moderate,  falling  on  only  96  days,  was  well  distributed  over  the  year 
From  the  commencement  of  1891  rainfall  records  will  be  kept  at  the  Garden,  a gauge  having  been 
provided  by  the  Public  Works  Department. 

The  condition  of  this  little  Garden  continues  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  the  various  plants 
are  for  the  most  part  in  good  health.  A considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  at  the 
entrance,  by  clearing  the  land  on  the  left  so  as  to  form  a lawn,  which  has  been  planted  up  with 
palms  and  ornamental  trees. 

The  plant  conservatory  has  been  much  improved  by  the  substitution  of  coir  netting  for  the 
tiles  which  formerly  covered  the  roof. 

The  Garden  well  has  been  replanked,  and  a pump  fixed  to  take  the  place  of  the  buckets 
hitherto  in  use. 

I am  glad  to  observe  th-at  this  interesting  Garden  has  been  somewlrat  more  frequented  this 
year.  As  many  as  90  visitors  have  entered  their  names  in  the  book  kept  there,  and  not  a few  have 
added  remarks  showing  their  appreciation  of  the  place  and  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Muhandiram 
in  charge.  The  little  shelter  put  up  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  has  been  re-thatched  and 
whitewashed. 

Among  the  Economic  Notes  below  will  be  found  information  as  to  experiments  carried  on 
here  with  Para  Rubber,  Gambier,  &c. 

4. — Anurddhaimra  Garden. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  water  continues,  but  in  this  we  suffer  along  with  the 
whole  community  of  cultivators  in  the  place.  The  scanty  rainfall  in  the  catchment  area  of 
Kalawowa  has  kejat  Tissa  tank  very  low  (there  were  about  ,5  ft.  of  water  at  the  end  of  the  year), 
and  we  get  water  only  on  one  day  in  every  two  or  three  weeks.  The  alteration  in  our  means  of 
supply  refen-ed  to  in  my  last  report  has  indeed  been  carried  out  by  the  Public  Works  Officer,  and 
the  improvement  is  considerable,  but  the  ela  we  take  from  is  too  low,  and  we  need  a supply  from 
some  higlier  point.  Tissa  tank  itself  would  be  the  best,  but  whilst  it  continues  to  be  so  empty  this 
would  be, impossible. 


A terribly  dry  year  has  been  again  experienced,  only  40-77  in.  in  all,  and  of  this  18-02  in. 
fell  in  one  month.  As  in  last  year,  this  wet  month  was  again  April.  During  the  next  five  months 
only  2-  69  in.  fell,  and  by  the  end  of  September  the  condition  of  the  Garden  was  pitiable  : not  a 
blade  of  grass  to  be  seen,  and  the  larger  plants  dead  and  dying.  A good  fall  of  6-27  in.  occurred, 
however,  in  November,  and  though  the  usually  heavy  rain  of  December  was  represented  by  only 
4-36  in.,  yet  by  the  end  of  the  year  things  had  much  improved. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  how  comparatively  well  some  trees  stand  the  drought  which  would 
have  been  expected  to  fail  to  do  so.  Thus  the  breadfruit  ripened  last  year,  and  good  plantains  of 
the  h6liJuittu^2iv\eij  -ssfQve  abundant.  The  only  bamboo  of  those  tried  that  seems  likely  to  succeed 
is  the  male  bamboo  ( Dendrocalamus  strictus). 

This  Garden  rarely  has  a visitor,  but  it  is  becoming  a very  pretty  spot,  and  the  show  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees  a fairly  good  one. 

5. — Badulla  Garden. 

Much  has  been  effected  here  during  the  year,  and  at  length  this  Garden  is  beginning  to  be  an 
attractive  place.  Considering  that  it  was  planted  only  so  recently  as  1886,  I am  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  progress  made. 

The  season  of  1890  has  been  favourable  : a good  rainfall — the  exact  amount  of  which  cannot 
be  given  owing  to  want  of  records  for  April — well  distributed  through  the  year,  has  kept  up  a steady 
growth,  only  checked  by  the  dry  weather  in  July  to  September,  and  even  this  was  less  marked  than 
usual.  Heavy  rains  occurred  in  January  and  April  and  in  October  and  November. 

The  great  improvement  of  the  year,  however,  has  been  the  provision  of  a constant  water 
supply  instead  of  the  uncertain  and  intermittent  one  upon  which  we  had  formerly  to  rely.  As  was 
arranged  (see  my  last  report),  the  ornamental  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  race-course  is  fed  by  a 
channel  which  is  carried  through  the  Garden,  and  in  its  course  there  fills  a small  reservoir.  This 
was  constructed  in  April,  and  is  20  ft.  by  9 ft.  and  4 ft.  deep  ; it  keeps  constantly  full.  The 
channel  cuts  the  main  drive  and  three  smaller  paths,  and  under  these  culverts  have  been  built. 
All  this  work  has  been  done,  without  cost  to  my  Department,  by  the  Public  Works  Department 
and  under  the  eye  of  the  Government  Agent,  Mr.  Fisher,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  due  for  the 
active  interest  he  has  constantly  shown  in  the  progress  of  the  Garden. 

Some  alterations  have  been  made  at  the  western  side  of  the  Garden,  where  a narrow  strip  of 
land  adjoining  the  Mohammedan  burial  ground,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  of  approach  to  the 
Garden  entrance,  has  been  taken  in  and  fenced  off  with  a good  hedge  of  Madras  thorn.  This  faces 
a similar  narrow  strip  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  an  avenue  of  trees  ( Castanospermum 
anstrale ) has  been  planted  on  either  side.  It  wfill  be  necessary  to  remove  the  gates  from  their 
present  position  so  as  to  include  this  avenue  within  the  Garden  bounds. 

The  supply  of  manure  from  the  town,  thirty  cartloads  a month,  was  intermittent  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  owing  to  the  cattle  murrain,  but  has  since  been  steadily  kept  up.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  Garden,  and  its  use  has  had  a v^ry  marked  effect  on  this  old  paddy  land.  I 
think,  too,  that  the  larger  trees  and  shrubs  have  now  got  through  the  exhausted  upper  layer  of  soil, 
and  are  beginning  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  untouched  lower  strata.  Certainly  their  growth  is  now 
stronger  and  healthier  than  at  any  previous  time.  Some  of  the  young  trees  of  Cedrela  odorata  are 
already  2 ft.  in  girth  at  the  base  and  16^  in.  at  a yard  from  the  ground.  Our  chief  trouble  now  is 
the  vast  abundance  of  white  ants,  and  these  are  specially  destructive  in  the  nurseries. 

The  unsightly  little  dwelling  of  the  Conductor  was  hurriedly  put  up  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Garden,  and  is  badly  placed  and  unhealthy.  As  two  of  his  children  have  suffered  here  from 
typhoid,  I have  recommended  that  a new  and  better  house  in  a different  position  may  be  built  for 
the  Conductor,  and  I trust  this  may  be  done  during  ths  coming  year.  The  other  wants  of  the 
Garden  are  a permanent  conservatory  for  pot  plants,  better  cooly  lines,  and  the  proper  metalling 
and  drainage  of  the  main  drive.  Some  or  all  of  these  I hope  soon  to  supply. 

6. — Interchange  of  Plants  and  Seeds. 

Our  exchanges  with  other  Botanical  establishments  have  been  less  active  during  the  past  year 
than  in  any  previous  one  of  my  occupancy;  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  a time  must  at  length 
arrive.  Not  only  do  we,  as  gradually  year  by  year  our  desiderata  are  supplied,  find  that  there  is 
less  and  less  to  be  got,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  we  supply  other  Gardens  with  their  wants  we 
find  our  resources  becoming  exhausted,  since  we  have  less  and  less  to  offer  that  they  require. 
Indeed,  I now  find  that  the  receipts  from  other  Botanic  Gardens  consist  principally  of  things  which 
we  have  already  hero. 

During  1890  wo  received  in  exchange  only  six  Wardian  cases  andfive  boxes  of  plants.  They 
wen;  from  the  following  : — The  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  (two. cases,  two  boxes);  the  Botanic  Gardens 
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of  Singapore  (one  case,  two  boxes),  Calcutta  (one  case),  and  Mauritius  (one  box);  and  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  & Co.,  St.  Alban’s  (two  cases). 

Packets  of  seeds  have  been  received  from  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  Calcutta,  Darjiling 
Madras,  Penang,  Buitenzorg,  Melbourne,  Port  Darwin  (N.  Australia),  Hongkong,  Jamaica,  and 
Trinidad;  from  the  Acclimatization  Society  of  Queensland;  and  from  Mr.  J.  Gammie,  Bengal; 
Baron  von  Mueller,  Melbourne  ; and  Messrs.  Reasoner,  Florida. 

The  following  I’esidents  in  Ceylon  are  also  to  be  thanked  for  exchanges  or  donations  of  plants 
and  seeds  : — Lady  Havelock,  Mrs.  Baker,  Miss  Booth,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Wickwar ; and 
Messrs.  T.  Farr,  J.  Ferguson,  J.  Fraser,  T.  C.  Huxley,  A.  J.  Kellow,  A.  C.  Lawrie,  F.  Mackwood,  J. 
Morris,  C.  Palliser,  E.  J.  Thwaites,  G.  Wall,  W.  R.  Waller,  A.  Whyte,  and  W.  G.  Wood. 

The  Gardens  in  exchange  have  sent  out  during  the  year  eight  Wardian  cases  and  ten  boxes  of 
living  plants  to  the  following  To  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  (three  cases,  two  boxes)  ; to  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Calcutta  (two  cases),  Singapore  (two  cases,  one  box),  Glasgow  (one  box),  and  Cambridge  (one 
box)  ; to  Messrs.  Bull,  Chelsea  (one  case  and  several  packages);  Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea  (two  boxes); 
Messrs.  Sander,  St.  Alban’s  (two  boxes);  and  Mr.  Griffith,  Nilgiris  (one  box). 

Packets  of  seeds  have  been  despatched  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  Paris,  Cambridge, 
Calcutta,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  Mauritius,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana ; also  to  Messrs.  Bull, 
Chelsea,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  Soerabaya,  Java. 

The  usual  gratis  distribution  of  plants  and  seeds  of  useful  or  ornamental  character  has  been 
made  on  application  to  the  following  public  places  and  persons  in  the  Colony  : — Queen’s  House, 
Colombo  ; Pavilion,  Kandy  ; Queen’s  Cottage,  Nuwara  Eliya  ; the  Government  Agents  of  Kandy  and 
Badulla;  the  Assistant  Agents  of  Matale,  Nuwara  Eliya  and  K^galla  ; the  Mayor  of  Colombo  ; the 
District  Engineers  at  Katugastota,  Mihintale,  and  Maradankadawala  ; the  Forest  Officers  at  Ratna- 
pura  and  Nuwai’a  Eliya  ; the  Police  Stations  at  Haldummulla  and  Ragalla  ; the  Hospital  grounds 
at  Kandy,  Matale,  Lindula,  Kelebokka  and  Nuwara  Eliya ; the  Station  gardens  at  Gampola, 
Watawala,  Watagocla,  and  Katukurunda  ; the  Post  Office  compounds  at  Nuwara  Eliya  and  Uda 
Pussellawa,  and  the  Resthouse,  Horton  Plains. 

7.  — Additions  to  the  GoUectmis, 

For  the  reason  given  in  the  last  section,  our  list  this  year  is  not  a large  one.  There  are 
however  a few  valuable  additions  ; and  there  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  our  collection  of 
orchids,  which  is  wholly  due  to  the  liberality  of  Messrs.  Sander,  of  St.  Alban’s,  who  have  sent 
two  valuable  consignments  of  fine  plants. 

The  vote  for  purchases  of  plants  has  been  exjDended  on  a collection  of  roses  from  Messrs. 
Cannell,  a selection  of  seeds  of  ornamental  garden  plants  from  Messrs.  Carter,  a collection  of  hardy 
ferns  for  Hakgala  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  a variety  of  seeds  and  bulbs  (also  for  Hakgala)  from 
Messrs.  Boehmer,  of  Yokohama,  Japan. 

8. — Notes  oil  Eeoiioinie  Plants. 

Tea. — It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  observations  on  this  great  and  increasing 
cultivation,  the  excellent  condition  of  which  remains  in  all  respects  unchanged.  The  exports  for 
the  commercial  year  ending  with  September  reached  over  43|  million  (43,864,233)  pounds,  an 
increase  of  more  than  11  million  over  the  previous  twelve  months,  whilst  for  the  calendar  year 
1890  it  was  nearly  47  million  (46,901,554)  pounds,  or  nearly  13  million  more  than  in  1889.  The 
average  price  per  pound  for  the  year  1890  in  the  London  market  was  lid.  _ It  is  encouraging  to 
observe  that  the  export  to  Australia  (over  2|  million  pounds)  has  nearly  doubled  ; and  that  a direct 
export  to  America  (over  204,000  pounds)  has  commenced.  Over  75,000  lb.  have  also  been  shipped 
direct  to  the  European  continental  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  and  this  it  is  hoped  is  but  the 
beginning  of  far  larger  exports  to  these  markets  in  the  future. 

Coffee. — Nor  is  there  any  occasion  forme  to  do  more  than  note,  for  comparison  with  previous 
years,  the  diminished  export  of  this  once  leading  product — 90, 104  cwt.  for  the  commercial  year, 
or  8(‘),009  cwt.  for  1890. 

Cinchona  Bark  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  8,686,243  lb.  during  the  commercial  year 
(8,728,836  for  1890).  This  is  still  a very  large  quantity,  though  the  smallest  since  1883.  No 
revival  of  this  cultivation  in  Ceylon  has  taken  place,  or  seems  likely  to  do  so. 

Cacao. — The  Customs  returns  give  the  export  for  the  commercial  year  as  18,268  cwt.,  a 
considrable  increase  over  the  previous  year,  and,  it  may  be  suspected,  somewhat  too  high.*  The 


• In  the  Keport  for  the  year  1890  of  the  Planters’  Association  Committee  the  exports  of  cacao  are  given  as 
15,942  cwt.  only. 
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prices  obtained  in  the  home  market  have  been  excellent,  comparing  very  favourably  with  those  of 
Trinided  and  West  Indian  sorts,  and  the  industry  here  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a satisfactory, 
and  impi’oving  condition. 

I am  sorry  to  observe,  that  in  spite  of  the  encouragement  given  by  Government,  but  slight 
progress  has  been  m^de  by  the  villagers  in  cultivating  this  valuable  product.  For  many  years  past 
I have  made  a large  gratis  distribution  of  seed  through  the  kachcheries  of  the  Central  and 
Sabaragamuwa  Provinces  ; but  the  visible  results  seem  so  lamentably  small,  that  I think  it  desirable 
to  call  attention  to  the  matter.  During  the  past  eight  years,  1883-90,  I have  distributed  in  this 
manner  all  the  pods  remaining  after  supplying  purchasers.  From  Peradeniya  have  been  sujjplied 
14,823  pods,  and  from  Henaratgoda  11,900  ; in  all  26,723  pods,  equivalent  to  fully  700,000  seeds, 
besides  small  quantities  of  plants.  These  have  been  sent  to  the  kachcheries  of  Kandy,  Ratnapura, 
Matale,  and  Kegalla  for  distribution,  and  the  question  cannot  but  suggest  itself  as  to  what  has 
become  of  them  all.  I fear  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a considerable  proportion  has 
never  really  reached  the  poor  villagers  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  and  in  this  belief  I have, 
during  the  past  year,  made  a small  gratis  distribution  directly  to  suitable  applicants  at  the  Gardens. 
1 would  suggest  that  this  personal  distribution,  without  the  intervention  of  clerks  or  headmen,  l)e 
carried  out  for  the  future  on  a larger  scale,  either  at  the  kachcheries  or  the  Gardens,  as  the  only  way 
of  reaching  the  villagers. 

A good  deal  of  interest  attaches  to  the  question  as  to  the  kinds  of  cacao  in  cultivation  here, 
and  I may  supplement  the  remarks  I have  made  on  this  subject  in  previous  reports  by  a few  further 
observations.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup]Dose  that  we  have  under  cultivation  more  than  one  species 
of  Tlieohroma,  but  every  probability  that  all  the  varieties  trace  their  origin  to  a common  Avild 
parent.  It  would  be  interesting  to  knoAV  Avhich  of  the  two  fairly  well-marked  races  recognised  in 
Ceylon  is  the  nearer  to  this  original  type,  and  the  facts  could  probably  be  ascertained  in  Central 
America.  The  names  Criollo”  and  “ Forastero”  applied  to  them  simply  mean  “ wild  and  foreign,” 
and  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in  Trinidad,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  former  Avas  ever  really  a 
natiAn  plant  there.  It  A\ns,  hoAvever,  the  sort  at  one  time  exclusively  grown  in  that  island,  where 
having  died  out  its  place  AA^as  supplied  by  the  “ foreign”  sort,  no  doubt  obtained  from  the 
mainland. 

As  seen  in  Ceylon,  the  “Criollo”  (called  also  here  “Caracas”  and  “Old  Ceylon  Red  Cacao  ”) 
presents  very  little  variety,  but  the  “Forastero”  shows  a remarkable  range  in  form,  size,  and 
colour  of  pod  and  seed.  It  Avas  of  this  sort  that  the  Avhole  of  the  plants  Ave  received  from  Trinidad 
in  1880-81  consisted,  though  some  Avere  labelled  “ Criollo,”  and  for  a time  led  to  some  confusion. 
The  small  plantation  formed  of  these  at  Peradeniya  noAV  consists  of  33  trees,  the  remainder  of  the  ori- 
ginal 42  having  been  cut  out,  being  inferior  varieties,  to  avoid  danger  of  crossing  by  them.  Of  these 
some  ai’e  much  better  than  others  both  in  yield  and  quality,  and  about  six  or  seA'en  are  obviously 
very  superior.  Three  trees  Avhich  haAn  the  fruit  yelloAv  Avhen  ripe,  are  especially  good  : these  came 
labelled  “ Cayenne.”  Another,  with  a very  dark  metallic-looking  fruit,  bore  the  name  “ Cundeamar.” 
But,  as  before  remarked,  I attach  but  little  importance  to  these  names,  which  are  evidently  applied  in 
Trinidad  very  loosely. 

No  doubt  crossing  goes  on  freely  in  jDlantations  even  between  the  tAvo  main  races,  and  it  is 
Avell  knoAvn  here  that  seed  from  a single  tree  gives  a very  varied  progeny  ; but  a very  curious 
remark  has  been  recently  made  to  me  by  a large  grower,  Avho  has  great  opportunities  for  observation, 
that  the  “ Forastero  ” varieties,  Avhich  he  chiefly  cultivates,  appear  to  be  gradually  changing  their 
characters  and  becoming  more  like  the  “ Old  Ceylon  Red,”  the  seeds  losing  their  dark  colour  on 
section  and  becoming  pale  or  nearly  white.  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  observe  Avhether  these 
observations  are  confirmed  by  longer  experience. 

The  excellent  prices  brought  by  our  product  in  the  home  market  has  atti’acted  serious  atten- 
tion in  Trinidad,  and  at  the  request  of  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  Robinson,  Governor  of  that  Colony,  I 
have  recently  aflbrded  him  some  information  as  to  the  process  of  curing  followed  here,  a portion  of 
Avhicb,  referring  to  the  artificial  drying  of  the  beans,  he  has  embodied  in  a useful  paper  he  has  com- 
municated to  the  Trinidad  “Agricultural  Record.”* 

As  regards  the  relative  values  of  the  tAvo  classes  of  cacao,  I may  refer  to  the  remarks  in  my 
report  for  1883.  Further  experience  has  hoAvever  someAvhat  modified  that  estimate.  The  opinion 
of  ])lanters  noAv  is  by  no  means  unanimously  in’  favour  of  the  “Old  Red  Ceylon”  sort,  and  in  the 
rnai-ket  the  tAvo  sorts  are  often  very  evenly  priced.  As  an  example,  lots  of  both  groAvn  on  the  same 
estate  ami  kept  carefully  separate  were  sold  in  London  on  the  same  day  in  March  last : they  fetched 
respectively,  “ Caracas,”  average  106-s.  l\d.  and  “Forastero,”  average  107s.  per  cwt. 


° I lijsiy  here  usefully  refer  to  an  excellent  account  of  the  preparation  of  cacao  in  Ceylon  printed  in  the  “Trqpical 
Agriculturist”  for  JtecemVjer,  1890, p.  lOl. 
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Caoutchouc  Trees. — Para  Rubber  {Revea  hrctsiliensis).  The  Forest  Department  has  planR  I 
land  at  Edangoda,  in  Sabaragamuwa,  with  9,000  seeds  supplied  from  Henaratgoda  at  the  end  d I 
August.  They  germinated  freely,  but  I understand  that  some  of  the  land  being  subsequent;  I 
flooded,  many  of  the  young  seedlings  were  drowned.  To  supply  these  vacancies  I prepared  I 
October  several  thousand  “ stumps  ” (the  seeding  time  being  past),  but  these,  though  applied  fo  I 
were  never  fetched  away.  A very  small  commencement  has  thus  at  length  been  effected  in  tl  , I 
cultivation  by  Government  of  this  valuable  tree,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  more  vigorous]  i I 
carried  onwai’d,  and  that  a very  much  larger  area  will  be  devoted  to  it,  as  on  a large  scale  it  mu  : I 
prove  highly  remunerative.  le  I 

That  the  yield  of  rubber  is  improving  as  our  trees  get  older,  is  evidenced  by  a furtln^'  I 
experiment  made  at  Henaratgoda  during  the  past  year  by  the  conductor.  The  tree  selected  was  tf*^  | 
same  one  as  was  tapped  in  1888,  the  results  of  which  were  recorded  in  my  report  for  that  year.  Tl^^  I 
is  now  1.3  years  old,  and  its  stem  gii’ths  4 ft.  11  in.  at  a yard  above  ground.  It  was  tapped  on  l^o  | 
days : on  7 in  .January  and  February,  on  6 in  July  and  August,  and  on  4 in  November  and  Decenec 
ber.  The  method  followed  was  to  smooth  the  surface  by  scraping  oJff  a little  of  the  outer  bark  toay 
height  easily  reached,  and  then  to  make,  with  a | in.  chisel,  numerous  V-shaped  incisions.  I h I 
the  foot  of  the  trunk  cocoanut  cups  were  fastened  with  clay,  and  the  milk  conducted  into  them 
little  ridges  of  clay.  Most  of  the  milk,  however,  dried  on  the  tree  in  tears.  The  tapping  was  dor!)^, 
in  the  afternoon  and  the  rubber  collected  in  the  moiuiing.  ^ ' 

From  this  tree  (which  yielded  nearly  2 lb.  in  1888)  we  obtained  this  year  2 lb.  10  oz.  of  goc  ^ 
dry  rubber,  partly  in  sheet  but  mostly  in  tears.  The  tree  appears  none  the  worse  for  the  operatioito' 
and  I consider  the  result  very  encoiu’aging.  The  whole  cost  of  collection  was  under  a rupee,  and  ( 
course  in  operating  on  a large  number  of  trees  in  a plantation  this  would  be  very  greatly  reducei  22 
Our  largest  tree  of  Hevea  is  now  5 ft.  9#  in.  in  circumference  at  a yard  from  the  ground. 

ire( 

Ceara  Rubber  (2Ianihot  Glaziovii). — Interest  in  this  plant  has  of  late  years  very  much  die 
away,  the  yield  of  inibber  having  been  found  too  small  to  satisfy  the  planter’s  expectations.  Thusiva] 
have  made  no  report  on  it  since  1884.  There  are,  however,  considerable  plantations  on  some  estate 
and  now  that  the  trees  are  older  it  is  found  to  be  profitable  to  harvest  the  product.  Several  shipes 
ments  have  been  made  to  London  during  the  past  year,  and  have  realised  very  good  prices.  Of  court 
the  quantities  have  not  been  large  : one  shipment  of  4 cwt.  fetched  Is.  8|fZ.  to  Is.  9|(7.  per  lb.  n#®® 
showing  a ])rofit  here  of  about  37  cents  (of  a inipee)  per  lb.  A planter  estimates  the  cost  ( 
collection  at  about  36  cents  per  lb.,  and  reckons  that  trees  of  eight  years  old  afford  at  least  3 o; 
whilst  some  ten  years  old  gave  half  a pound.  The  collection  is  done  in  a somewhat  primitive  waiest 
during  the  dry  season,  January  to  March.  After  the  outer  flaky  layers  of  bark  have  been  peeleien 
off,  the  inner  bark  is  pricked  copiously  ; the  tears  of  rubber  which  exude  are  allowed  to  dry  of^lio 
the  tree  and  are  picked  off,  the  resulting  product  being  quite  like  the  “ Ceara  Scrap  ” of  commerc^^^^J 
but  in  smaller  tears. 

The  present  opinion  of  planters  seems  to  be  that  this  kind  of  rubber  “ pays  to  harvest,  bi 
not  to  cultivate,”  and  they  are  prepared  to  destroy  their  trees  to  get  the  crop.  Biit  even  on  sue  ^ 
a system  (which  has  been  also  largely  followed  here  with  cinchona)  extensive  areas  of  bad  soil  coull^q^ 
sui’ely  be  profitably  occupied  with  this  tree,  so  grown  as  to  provide  a crop  annually  ready  for  tappingcre 
Of  other  caoutchouc  trees  I have  nothing  particular  to  report.  Castilloa  does  not  answonly 
expectations  as  to  growth  ; our  largest  tree  now  girths  only  3 ft.  6^  in. 

Gutta,  Percha  Trees. — One  of  our  trees  of  Payena  Leerii  flowered  for  the  first  time  i: 
December  at  Peradeniya,  and  finally  settled  any  doubt  still  felt  as  to  the  correct  determination  Cery 
the  “ Gutta  Sundek  ” of  Perak.  There  is  a good  figure  of  this  species  in  Dr.  Burck’s  paper  oand 
Gutta  Percha  in  the  “ Annales”  of  the  Buitenzorg  Garden,  vol.  V.  The  trees  of  this  at  Henaratgoduer 
are  now  2.5  ft.  high,  and  nearly  a foot  in  circumference.  pixe 

Geonhier  (Unca)'ia  Gamhier). — A Wardian  case  containing  nineteen  plants  of  this  was  receive' flie 
from  Singapore  at  the  end  of  May;  five  were  dead  on  arrival.  Of  the  rest,  three  were  planted  oi^  d 
at  Peradeniya,  where  they  have  all  gradually  died,  and  eleven  sent  to  Henaratgoda,  where  ther’ted 
seemed  a better  chance  of  their  surviving.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  remained  six  plants  liviin 
of  which  five  are  healthy,  and  likely  to  do  well.  The  acquisition  of  this  interesting  plant  is  thus 
last  accomplished.  It  is  however  clearly  very  fastidious  and  difficult  to  propagate,  but  it  ought  tocal 
succeed  in  our  hottest  and  wettest  districts.  Natux’ally  an  extensive  climber,  it  is  in  cultivatio) 
kept  down  by  cutting  so  as  to  form  a low  bush  of  5 or  6 ft.  A good  account  of  this  production 
will  be  found  in  the  Kew  “ Bulletin  ” for  October,  1889.  and 

Guhehs  ( Piper  Cuhebet). — I am  unable  to  report  any  further  progress  in  my  endeavours  t 
obtain  this  plant,  which  still  remains  a desideratum.  Recently  a Java  planter  has  been  advertisin; 
plants  for  sale,  but  I am  not  aware  whether  any  have  been  received  in  Ceylon  from  him. 
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Kola  Nut  {Sterculia  {Cola)  acuminata). — This  tree  is  commonly  cultivated  in  Jamaica, 
here  it  ripens  its  seeds  in  September,  growing  well  in  places  with  a moderate  rainfall  up  to  at 
ust  1,000  ft.  of  altitude.  In  answer  to  my  request  I received  from  the  Botanic  Garden  there  a 
Dx  containing  190  seeds,  which  have  germinated  well,  and  will,  I hope,  succeed.  I shall  be  glad 
: a stock  of  young  plants,  as  the  only  two  trees  we  possess  (at  Henaratgoda),  though  now  seven 
?ars  old,  have  not  as  yet  flowered.  The  Kew  “ Bulletin”  for  November,  1890,  contains  a full  account 
; this  product. 

Sisal  Hemp  {Agave  rigida,  var.  sisalana). — Much  interest  has  been  recently  taken  in  this 
bre  plant  in  consequence  of  the  very  large  and  important  industry  developed  in  it  at  the  Bahamas, 
s several  applications  about  it  have  been  made  to  me,  I applied  to  the  Director  of  Kew  Gardens  for 
)ecimens,  and  in  May  received  a box  of  plants  from  that  establishment.  These  were  planted  out  at 
eradeniya  in  September,  and  are  growing  luxuriantly. 

New  Zealand  Flax  {Phorrnium  tenax), — Mr,  Nock  sends  the  following  note  : — 

Several  inquiries  were  made  about  this  fibre  plant  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ; and  in  order  to  ascertain 
hat  weight  of  leaves  a single  plant  would  give,  one  about  eight  years  old  was  selected,  which  was  growing  in  good 
■il  on  the  margin  of  a pond  in  the  Garden.  It  produced  225  leaves,  and  these  varied  in  length  from  three  to  eight 
^et,  and  weighed  107  pounds.  An  acre,  at  this  rate,  reckoning  the  plants  at  6 ft.  apart,  would  produce  the 
lormous  yield  of  about  54  tons. 

Nutmegs. — A rather  large  sale  of  seed  has  been  made  during  the  year  at  Peradeniya,  where 
ar  grove  of  old  trees  continues  to  yield  large  crops  throughout  the  year.  Several  i^lanters  in  the 
iw-country  are  now  taking  up  this  cultivation  seriously.  Judging  from  our  experience  here,  it 
in  scarcely  fail  to  be  a very -profitable  one  when  the  trees  once  reach  full  bearing. 

Chinese  Gmgev. — In  my  report  for  1885  I recorded  the  receipt  from  Kew  of  the  roots  of  the 
lant  said  to  afford  the  familiar  “ preserved  ginger  ” of  commerce  so  largely  exported  from  China, 
id  remarked  that  it  was  clearly  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  ginger  plant.  As  it  has  never 
lade  any  attempt  to  flower  with  us,  it  has  been  impossible  to  determine  its  name  with  any  kind  of 
ertainty,  though  it  appeared  to  be  a species  of  Alpinia.  A few  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford 
E the  Hongkong  Botanic  Garden,  I sent  a specimen  to  that  Garden,  and  Mr.  Ford  now  informs  me 
lat  it  has  flowered  with  him,  and  proves  to  be  nothing  but  the  common  and  well  known  Alpinia 
kdanga.  This,  the  “ kaluwala  ” of  the  Sinhalese,  is  commonly  grown  in  all  native  gardens,  and 
owers  here  freely.  On  a comparison  of  the  foliage  of  the  two  plants  I can  certainly  see  but  very  slight 
ifferences,  the  leaves  of  the  Chinese  ginger  being  merely  somewhat  shorter  and  broader,  of  a 
licker  textiire,  and  darker  in  colour  especially  beneath.  The  rhizomes  are  identical,  and  both  have 
le  taste  well  described  by  Roxburgh  as  a “ mixture  of  pepper  and  ginger  accompanied  by  some 
egTee  of  bitterness.”  The  Sinhalese  use  the  rhizomes  in  native  medicine,  but  never  as  a condiment, 
.ccording  to  Hanbury  and  other  writers  this  is  also  the  “ Java  Galangal,”  or  “ Greater  Galangal,” 
f the  London  drug  market,  and  the  “ Galanga  major  ” of  the  old  pharmacists.  It  is  a little  difficult 
) believe  that  the  “ preserved  ginger  ” of  commerce  is  the  produce  of  the  same  plant,  especially 
s the  rhizome  has  not  the  appearance  of  the  commercial  article  ; and  I cannot  help  suspecting 
re  possibility  of  a mistake  having  been  made  when  originally  sending  the  plant  to  Kew.* 

Tuherous-rooted  Vine  { Vitis  Martinellii). — This  species  of  vine,  native  to  Cochin-China,  has 
een  -wTitten  of  as  affording  a grape  of  good  flavour.  We  obtained  the  plant  in  1883  from  Hongkong, 
nd  during  the  past  year  it  for  the  first  time  produced  fruit  at  Henaratgoda  in  September.  It  in  no 
.'ay  answers  to  its  reputation,  being  small,  very  slightly  juicy,  and,  like  most  of  our  wild  species, 
.’ith  a harsh  and  bitter  taste.  In  its  present  state  it  is  quite  useless  as  an  edible  fruit. 

Fruit  Garden  at  Hakgala. — Mr.  Nock  reports  : — 

During  the  early  part  of  May  a good  many  of  the  imported  fruit  trees  started  into  active  life  after  their  long 
jst.  hut.  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  high  winds  which  occurred  soon  after  checked  them,  and  the  growth  they  made 
•as  not  at  all  sati.sfactory.  However,  one  plant  of  “ Kentish  Fillbasket”  apple  set  twelve  healthy  fruit  ; these,  on 
(.•count  of  the  .small  size  of  the  plant,  were  thinned  out  to  five,  all  of  which  came  to  perfection.  The  largest 
icasiire'l  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  was  well-flavoured.  “ King  of  the  Pippins  ” .apple  bore  six  ; four  of 
'1(  01  ripened  ujj  and  were  excellent  in  flavour  and  colour.  Two  Morelia  cherry  plants  made  very  fair  growth,  and 
ach  (ilant  ripened  a few  fruit,  .as  also  did  the  raspberries.  The  figs,  too,  have  grown  well,  and  one  kind,  “White 
wdiia.”  has  borne  a rjuantity  of  very  good  flavoured  fruit.  None  of  the  other  imported  plants  look  at  all  well,  and 
;tv<;  nunainial  dormant  for  many  months. 

'I'he  blackberry  plants  raised  from  English  seeds  have  done  very  well.  Several  kinds  have  flowered,  and  one 
»rt.  fliiljiu  iHiirroiiniuH,  has  borne  a quantity  of  good-sized  well-flavoured  fruit.  One  spike  had  on  it  32  berries,  and 


In  an  article  on  the  xdtint  in  the  Kew  “Bulletin”  for  January,  1891,  however,  I see  that  the  determination  is 
as  correct. 
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most  of  them  ripened.  The  largest  berry  measured  two'  inches  and  three-eighths  in  circumference.  This  compai-( 
very  favourably  with  the  size  of  those  usually  grown  in  England,  and  being  so  productive  there  is  no  doubt  th; 
with  good  cultivation  this  sort  at  least  will  thrive  well  in  the  hills. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  scions  of  the  large  plum  were  grafted  on  to  stocks  of  the  small  inferior  kind 
and  the  greater  part  have  taken  well  and  will  be  soon  ready  for  distribution. 

Potato  Cultivation  at  Hakgala. — Mr.  Nock  has  forwarded  the  following  valuable  practict 
information  : — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  potatoes  can  be  grown  very  profitably  in  this  locality,  provided  they  are  planted  f 
such  a time  as  will  enable  them  to  make  their  growth  during  the  dry  weather.  The  main  thing  to  be  borne  i 
mind  is  to  plant  them  in  rich,  well-drained  and  well-prepared  land,  and  to  use  good  varieties  and  good  sets.  It  : 
best  to  use  whole  tubers  of  an  average  weight  of  from  one  and  a half  to  two  ounces,  and  not  to  cut  them  until  the 
are  being  planted,  at  which  time  a little  piece  is  sliced  off.  This  is  merely  to  assist  them  to  decay  as  soon  aspossibl 
after  the  sprouts  have  taken  good  hold  of  the  soil.  It  is  time  well  spent  to  prepare  the  sets  for  planting  by  layin 
them  out  in  a room  exposed  to  the  light,  occasionally  giving  them  a turn  round.  This  causes  the  eyes  to  send  ou 
strong  sturdy  sprouts,  and  when  these  are  from  one-half  to  one  inch  long  they  are  in  the  best  condition  for  planting 
For  all  ordinary  sorts  tbe  rows  may  be  two  feet  apart  and  the  sets  one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  The  very  strong 
growing  sorts  may  be  allowed  a little  more  room  between  the  rows.  When  the  sets  are  prepared  as  above  describee 
they  start  into  growth  as  soon  as  planted  and  show  above  the  surface  in  about  seven  daj's.  In  a week  or  ten  day 
more  they  will  be  fit  for  moulding  up.  From  the  time  they  begin  to  show  above  ground  a sharp  lookout  must  b 
kept  after  the  black  grub,  which  is  very  destructive,  and  has  a special  liking  for  young  potato  shoots.  These  niiis 
be  carefully  sought  for  and  killed  by  hand.  I know  of  nothing  else  that  is  practicable,  but  the  following  mixtur 
is  of  some  use  : — Equal  parts  of  soot,  fresh  lime,  and  sulphur  lightly  dusted  about  the  shoots  makes  them  distasteful 
as  also  does  a mixture  of  one  tablespoonful  of  soluble  phenyle  to  two  gallons  of  water.  The  mixture  must  be  kep 
well  agitated,  and  applied  to  the  roots  with  a syringe  or  fine-rosed  water-can. 

The  stems  of  the  potatoes  should  not  be  earthed  up  more  than  six  inches,  as  more  would  place  the  tubers  toi 
far  out  of  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  results  of  a crop  of  three  varieties  which  were  planted  here  on  August  22 
and  lifted  on  November  14 — thus  they  were  only  in  the  ground  84  days.  During  that  time  12-70  in.  of  rain  wa 
registered.  Tliis  fell  on  47  days.  On  only  10  of  these  days  did  -50  or  more  fail.  On  27  days  the  amount  registerec 
was  -15  or  less,  so  that  this  was  just  the  sort  of  weather  that  suited  them. 

The  tubers  used  were  saved  from  the  third  crop  grown  in  Ceylon,  and  were  prepared  and  planted  in  the  wa-^ 
above  described.  The  result  was  a beautiful  even  crop,  both  as  regards  shape  and  size,  as  follows  : — 

Chiswick  Favourite. — From  48  sets  the  produce  was  482  tubers,  weighing  85  pounds.  The  twelve  larges 
weighed  7 pounds  and  the  largest  single  tuber,  11^  ounces. 

Iniperator. — From  48  sets  of  this  sort  375  tubers  were  produced,  weighing  75  pounds.  The  twelve  larges 
weighed  8 pounds  and  the  largest  single  tuber  12  ounces. 

Adirondack. — From  48  sets  the  produce  was  457  tubers,  which  weighed  65  pounds,  the  twelve  largest  ( 
pounds,  and  the  largest  tuber  11  ounces. 

Every  tuber  of  the  two  first-named  was  perfectly  sound,  but  15  of  “ Adirondack”  were  diseased  ; all  tlie.st 
were  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  row,  where  the  soil  was  a little  damper.  As  this  was  the  fourth  crop  grown  here 
from  the  produce  of  imported  sets,  a little  over  two  years  ago,  I think  it  proves  that  with  careful  selection  and 
preparation  of  seed  tubers  the  potato  improves  in  this  locality  instead  of  deteriorating,  as,  I believe,  is  generally 
supposed. 

Slianhmg  Cahhage. — Mr.  Nock  reports  from  Hakgala  : — 

The  seeds  of  the  two  varieties — white  and  green — of  this  vegetable,  received  from  Kew  this  year,  came  up 
well  and  were  carefully  planted  out,  but  nearly  every  one  ran  prematurely  to  seed — a circumstance  wliich  usually 
occurs  when  plants  are  kept  too  dry  or  too  crowded.  As  far  as  I am  aware,  the  plants  in  question,  however,  wore 
subject  to  neither.  The  cold  windy  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  early  part  of  their  growth  is  the  only 
cause  I can  suggest  for  this  result. 

9. — Perkarium  and  Library. 

Ceylon  Herbariuni. — Considerable  additions  have  been  made  during  the  year,  and  very 
numerous  specimens  laid  into  their  places.  I made  two  collecting  tours,  one  to  the  Jaffna  ajid 
Mannar  Districts  in  February  and  another  to  Haputale  and  Horton  Plains  in  September.  The  former 
of  these  was  very  productive  of  interesting  species,  and  afforded  several  additions  to  our  flora.  The 
coast-country  between  Punakari  and  Mannar  has  not  been  botanized  effectively  since  1781,  when  the 
Danish  Missionary  Koenig,  from  Tranquebar,  who  was  a first-rate  botanist,  travelled  along  it 
collecting  : I was  so  fortunate  as  to  rediscover  some  of  his  finds,  which  had  not  since  been  collected 
in  Ceylon. 

From  Mannar  itself  1 have  since  also  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  Mr.  M.  S.  Crawford, 
Assistant  Government  Agent,  about  200  species  carefully  ticketed  by  him  with  the  Tamil  local 
names. 

General  Herbarium. — The  only  addition  during  the  past  year  has  been  a valuable  donation 
from  Dr.  King  of  tbe  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  consisting  of  405  sheets  of  mounted  and 
named  duplicates  from  the  herbarium  there. 
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It  is  mucli  to  be  wished  that  the  specimens  in  the  General  Herbarium  should  be  mounted 
n paper  like  those  of  the  Ceylon  collection,  but  this  would  be  a very  long  and  laborious  piece  of 
'ork,  and  I see  no  chance  of  my  finding  time  to  undertake  it. 

The  Draughtsman  has  added  to  the  fine  series  of  drawings  forty-six  finished  botanical  figures 
f Ceylon  plants  and  twenty-six  of  cultivated  orchids  during  the  year. 

Handbook  to  the  Ceylon  Flora. — Ever  since  the  commencement  of  my  residence  in  Ceylon 
liave  kept  before  me  the  production  of  a book  which  shall  not  only  give  a systematic  and  complete 
ccount  of  all  the  plants  of  the  Island,  but  also  enable  residents  and  others  who  possess  the  neces- 
;iry  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  fiowers  and  of  botanical  terminology  to  ascertain  the  name  of 
ny  plant  met  with,  and  so  be  in  a position  to  learn  all  that  is  known  about  it. 

Every  day’s  experience  shows  me  that  such  a book  is  much  needed  here,  and  as  time  and 
pporumity  have  served  I have  brought  together  much  of  the  material  necessary  for  its  production. 
)uring  the  past  year  I have  made  some  solid  progress,  but  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  to 
cork  out  and  describe  accurately  the  members  of  a fiora  of  the  size  of  that  of  Ceylon,  comprising 
t the  least  3,000  species,  requires  a very  great  deal  of  time,  and  more  freedom  from  interruption 
han  I can  command.  It  also  needs,  to  secure  accuracy  in  references  and  nomenclature,  access 
o many  books  raid  authentic  specimens  which  I cannot  consult  here.  It  is  therefore  not  possible 
or  me  to  promise  any  very  speedy  completion  of  the  work,  but  it  is  steadily  progressing. 

It  is  right  for  me  to  acknowledge  here  that  much  of  the  work  has  been  done  for  me  in  the 
)ast  by  my  predecessors  Gardner  and  Thwaites.  The  “ Enumeratio  ” of  the  latter  is  a first-rate 
took,  but  it  is  now  tw'-enty-seven  years  since  it  was  completed,  and  it  is  out  of  print.  It  is  moreover  a 
turely  scientific  work,  and  contains  no  descriptions  beyond  brief  ones  in  Latin  of  the  species  then 
lew  to  science,  and  is  thus  of  little  use  to  any  one  but  a professed  botanist.  My  task  is  also 
•endered  much  more  easy  by  the  existence  of  the  “ Flora  of  British  India,”  a book  of  immense 
^alue  and  vast  scope,  commenced  in  1872  and  now  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Its  extensive 
•ange  includes  Ceylon;  and  all  our  species  find  their  place  in  it,  but  of  course  interculated  amongst 
heir  allies  from  the  Indian  and  Malayan  Peninsulas,  Afghanistan,  the  Himalayas,  and  Burma. 
Jpon  this  great  work  my  smaller  effort  must  necessarily  be  largely  based,  but  I purpose  to  give  a 
nuch  fuller  treatment  of,  at  all  events,  the  more  important  plants  than  has  been  possible  in  a 
realise  which  had  perforce  to  be  restricted  to  the  briefest  description. 

In  connection  with  this  contemplated  handbook  it  is  my  hope  that  means  may  be  found 
)f  publishing  a selection  of  the  fine  series  of  coloured  drawings  made  by  the  native  Draughtsmen 
lere,  in  a manner  which  shall  do  them  justice  and  be  creditable  to  this  Department.  This  will 
)f  course  be  very  expensive,  and  it  is  at  present  premature  to  discuss  how  it  might  be  carried  out, 
jut  such  illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable  members  of  our  flora  Avould  add  greatly  to  the  value 
n every  respect  of  such  a book  as  I contemplate. 

Library. — Two  additional  book-cases  have  been  put  up  during  the  year,  making  now  ten  in  all. 
k.  number  of  A^aluable  books  have  been  added  in  1890,  and  several  of  our  imperfect  works  have 
jeen  completed. 

10. — Museum  and  Laboratory . 

Museum. — The  small  vote  granted  for  the  jjurpose  of  fitting  up  a Museum  of  Economic  Botany 
it  Peradeniya  has  been  spent  to  good  purpose.  Six  glass-fronted  wall  cases  have  been  set  up  in  one 
jf  the  rooms,  to  contain  such  specimens  of  the  food-stuff s,  raw  products,  drugs,  &c.,  of  the  country 
IS  had  been  accumulated.  All  these  have  been  put  into  glass-stoppered  bottles,  of  which  twenty-six 
:lozen  of  various  sizes  were  purchased  in  Germany  at  a very  moderate  cost,  and  all  are  properly 
aliclled.  The  remainder  of  the  vote  was  expended  on  preparing,  labelling,  and  mounting  timber 
qiecimens,  especially  the  best  portion  of  a series  from  the  Pasdun  Korale  presented  in  1884  by  the 
late  J.  Pieris,  Mudaliyar. 

I'he  timbers  occupy  two  rooms  of  the  Museum  building,  the  other  Ceylon  products  one  room  ; 
ind  I hope  next  year  to  fit  up  a fourth  room  for  products  from  India  and  other  foreign  countries  for 
(■•■fi.-rence  and  comparison.  The  other  two  rooms  of  the  building  are  in  use  as  the  Laboratoi’y 
Old  the  Office  of  the  Director. 

Jjiboralory. — No  student  has  come  out  to  occupy  the  Laboratory  during  1890,  but  I am 
t-.\))ectiiig  shoj-tly  the  arrival  of  Mr.  J.  Bretland  Farmer,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,* 
\sho  will  use  the  resources  of  the  Laboratory  in  his  researches  on  the  Hepaticse. 

'Ihe  British  Association  has  added  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  it  already  by  a further 
vf)ie  of  money,  and  1 liave  devoted  ,-£25  of  this  towards  su^iplying  the  Laboratory  with  water, 
Oovt-nimeuf  having  liberally  provided  the  balance  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work  properly.  This 
• as  successfully  coni])leleil  in  October,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  students  working 
le  re. 


’ Mr.  Farmer  arrived  on  January  27,  1891. 
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National  Bank  of  Iiictia,  idmilod. 


BUBSCBIBKD  OAPIT^L  £983,000 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  £463, 6C0 

EKSBRVS  FUND  £140,000 

Head  Offioe: — London. 

Branohss Oalontts,  Bombay,  Madrae,  Colombo, 
Karachev.  Delhi,  liangooa,  and  'Mardalay. 
ri1  H E BANK  opens  current  accounts,  allowing 
fl  interest  threon  when  the  sum  at  credit  ezeeeds 
R2,000  at  the  rateol  2 per  cent  per  annum  calculated 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  at  rates  of 
interest  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application' 
Bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  India  and  Australia,  purchased  or  collected. 

Drafts  granted  at  the  exchange  of  the  day  on  the 
Head  Office  and  Branches,  and  when  required,  the 
Bank  forwards  the  same  to  the  payees,  free  of  char  go. 

Indian  Government  Securities,  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and . sold  for  Constituents, 

The  Bank  also  undertakes  the  safe  custody  of 
securities,  collects  Interest  and  Dividends  thereon 
and  conducts. all  ge.oeral  Banking  business  con- 
nected with  India  and  England 

D.  K.  MABSKALL, 
Acting  Manager. 
Colombo  Office  : Baillie  Street 
Offioe  Hours  : 10  to  3 ; Saturdays  10  to  1. 

CMARTEKEB  MmCANllL^ 
;BANIi  m INDIA,  LONDON, 
AND  CIlfNA. 

(INCORPQEATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER.) 

Paid  up  Capital .....£750,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Sbare- 

tiolders £750,000 

Reserve  Fund £250,000 

Mead  Office. 

65,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON  E,  C. 

IS  ranches. 

BOMBAY,  OALCUTTA,  RANGOON,  MADRAS, 
SINGAPORE,  PENANG,  MALACCA, 
BATAVIA,  HONGKONG  AND 
SHANGHAI. 

Agencies: -YOKOHAMA,  MAURITIUS. 

Local  Mranches. 

COLOMBO,  KANDY,  GALLS. 

London  ISankers. 

BANK  OP  ENGLAND,  LONDON  JOINT 
STOCK  BANK. 

The  Bank  opens  Current  Accounts  and 
allows  interest  at  2 % per  annum  oaloulatod  on 
the  minimum  monthly  balance. 

When  the  balance  at  credit  falls  below  R2,000 
in  any  month,  no  interest  will  be  allowed  for  that 
month. 

FIXED  DEPOSITS  are  received  on  the  following 
terms  : — 

12  months  ..  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum. 

6 ,,  . . at  4 „ ,, 

3 ,,  . . at  3 ,,  I, 

Bills  of  Lxchauge  are  bought  or  sent  for 
Collection. 

Drafts  are  grauted  on  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  India,  China,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
and  Circular  Notes  are  issued  for  the  use  of 
travellers  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

J.  M.  SKINNER, 
Manager  in  Ceylon, 
00— e 


. ISAM  Si  DF  MADMAN. 


(SstaMishsd  1343.) 

Oonatitated  and  regulRted  b.y  Government  o!  India 
Alt  No.  XI  of  1876.  (”  The  Prsaidenoy  Banks  Aot.”) 

Capital.,,...,,...,....  R 5,000,000 
Baassva  Fusd. Rt>^00*000« 

niSE  BANK  undertakes  general  .Banking  .igeacy 
,1  Businoaa  and  issues  Drafts  and  purchases 
Approved  Bill?  on  the  prinsipa!  towns  o?  India - 
The  BanT<  reseivas  money  oa  Current  Aaosunt 
and  Fixed  Deposits  at  rafsB  of  mierast  whlsii  may 
ba  asgertasnad  on  s.pplisi.tioa. 

-AgeiRg  in  Ceylon  of  the  Agra  Bmi,  Ltd, 

D.  NOBLE, 

e—oo  Agent  in  Qohjtabo, 


'The  Mew  ©rienial 

Lhaited, 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts  1862-1888. 

AU  a.HO  tilQED  CAPITAL, , «o . .£2,D6U,C?00 

Pil.O-Ui'  CAPITAL. f 5 . £600,00!) 

RiS'?,,,,,,..,, ££97.600 
Haac  uines: 

T.H8ESADNaSBLE  STRSBT.  LONDON, E.  r. 

WEST  END  OFFIOE— 25  Ooakapur  Street,  O.W. 

EDINBUSUn  OFFICE— 28  St  Andrew  Square. 

DUNDEE  OFFICE— 6 Paamars  Street. 

Saaisrs  i 

3km  OF  E.NGLAND,  UNION  BANK  OF 
LONDON.  AND  BAKE.  OF  SOOTLAKD. 

Li  in  Geif  loni 

COLOMBO  KANDY,  BkD^LhA,  NUWAEk 
F.ldYs%,  JAFFNA. 

Agents  at  Galle — Mhsseb,  Olase,  SpK!.?eE  & Co, 
Foasiaii  Bsakoheb; — 

Adertj  Bosabav,  Oaloutfc-s,  Madras,  Hongkong-, 
Maiiribius,  Mfelbourn«.  Shanghai, 
Singapora,  .Sydney,  Tamatave,  Yokohama, 
Kobd  (Hiogo), 

The  Bank  opens  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  and 
allows  interest  at  2 % per  annum  oalouhted  on 
the  minimum  monthly  balance. 

When  the  balance  at  credit  falls  below  R2,000 
in  any  month,  no  interest  will  be  allowed  for  that 
month. 

.FfXED  DEPOSITS  will  bo  rosoived  on  the 
following  terras 

13  Months  6 per  sent  per  annem. 

6 at  4 , 

8 at  8 „ 

The  Sank  buys  Bills  of  Exchange  and  grants 
Drafts  (at  earrent  ratoaj  on  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  ludia,  China,  Japan,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  also  issues  Circular  Notes  for  the  use 
of  travellers  negotkble  in  towns  of  imporianoa 
throughout  the  world. 

A BAOUAes  and  Agenoy  Department  has  been 

added  at  Hoad  Offioe  for  the  oonvonieuce  of  Eastern 

Oonsti'.uoutB  proofoding  home, 

P.  0.  OSWALD, 

May  29th  1890.  Mauagoi  in  Oeylon, 


lex  Auausi  1890. 
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WALKER,  SONS  & GO.,  LTD., 

(LATE  JOHN  WALKER  & CO.), 


Established  1854. 


COEiOMBO  CEYH^OM. 


SUPPLY  THE  VERY  BEST  AND  MOST  IMPROVED 

MACHINERY  AND  ALL  OTHER  REQUISITES  FOR 


TROPICAL  AND  SUB-TROPICAL  PLANTERS 

OF 


COFFEE,  TEA,  COTTON,  ^C.,  ^C. 


WATER  WHEELS,  TURBINES. 


Steam  Engines, 


Boilers,  Pumps,  &c. 


REDDAWA 


Y 


COTTON  BELTING. 


EDUCATION. 


WAl^TEP. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  by  a Planter  of 
Experience  a Sba.re  in  a Young  TEA 
Estate  in  Travancore, 

Management  required.  Apply  X., 

1 L Ceylon  Observer. 


STRAMSHILL,  BLOOMFIELD 
ROAD,  HIGHGATE,  N, 


MISS  GOSBELL  receives  a limited  number 
of  Young  Gentlemen  as  Resident  Pupils. 
FEES,  including  all  the  essentials  of  a thorough 
English  Education,  with  Latin,  French,  Part 
Singing,  Drilling,  Seat  in  Church,  and  Laundress, 
Fourteen  Guineas  per  Term. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  YEAR  IS  DIVIDED  INTO 
THREE  TERMS. 

EXTRAS:  Music,  Drawing  and  Dancing. 

Eeferences  kindly  permitted  to  Messrs.  A.  M . 
Ferguson,  C.  M.  G.,  and  J.  Ferguson,  Colombo. 
A term’s  notice  previous  TO  REMOVAL.  2 


Soai'd.  and  Jildacatioii.  at 

33oxii°aerrioatlx. 

[The  mild  climate  of  BOURNEMOUTH  has  been 
the  subject  of  special  letters  to  the  London  Times 
during  the  present  winter  season.] 

Mr.  & MRS.  FRED.  HORSFALL,  assisted  by 
a well-qualified  Governess,  receive  a few 
children  between  the  ages  of  6 and  12  at  their 
home  in  Bournemouth,  to  be  educated  in  the  usual 
branches  of  English  and  Latin. 

The  Climate  of  this  beautiful  place  on  the 
South  Coast  is  peculiarly  suited  for  children  from 
the  tropics,  and  for  those  of  delicate  con- 
sitution.  Terms  moderate  and  inclusive.  Re- 
ferences kindly  permitted  to  the  parents  of  for- 
mer pupils. 

Address  : Mrs.  F.  HORSFALL, 

The  Hermitage, 
Bournemouth  ; 

o/o  “ Ceylon  Observer"  Office. 


Milford  Manor  School,  Salisbury,  Wilis. 

Principal— MISS  HUNT. 


This  school  is  situated  in  the  healthiest  part 
of  the  country.  The  greatest  care  is  bestowed 
upon  young  children  both  in  respect  of  Education 
and  Home  comforts.  Terms  £40  to  £45  per 
annum.  Apply  to  the 

m t PRINCIPAL, 


ICstabJislied 


JOHN  HADDON  & CO.,  Publishers  and  Adver- 
tisement Contractors,  .‘i  and  1,  liouveric-street. 
Fleet-street,  E.C.,  have  every  convonience  and 
ample  facilities  for  the  PUBLICATION  of  NEW 
BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS.  Editorial  Ollices  if 
required.  Canvassers  ooustautiy  at  work.  Esti- 
mates supplied. 
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GRAND  ORIENTAL  HOTEL 

FORT,  OOLOMBO. 

Tbe  S.arg’est  !?-n&  Seat  iLiopoiisted  Hotel 
i!&  t&6  Hast. 

The  hotel  is  situated  in  the  Port,  and  com- 
mands a MAGNIFICENT  VIEW  OP  THE 
HARBOUK  AND  COAST, 

It  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ol  the  Landing 
Jetties  and  Custom  House,  Post  and  Telegraph 
Offices,  Banks,  P.  & 0.,  M.  M.,  and  British  India 
Cos.'  Offices,  &o.,  and  within  a few  minutes’  drive 
of  the  Railway  Stations,  and  the  beautiful  Cin- 
namon Gardens. 

The  large  handsome  Dining  Saloon  of  this  Hotel 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  East,  is  justly  admirep 
by  all  Strangers  and  Visitors ; as  also  is  its  Com 
modious  Billiabo  Boom. 

BXOBLLENT  ODISIKE.  0FAE.QS1S  MODEFvATE. 

Manager, — F.  A.  Raden. 

MRS.  ROGER  S’ 

HOME  FOR  INDIAN  AYAHS, 

No.  6,  J EW  RY  STREET, 

A L D G A T E,  LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED  1826. 

Ayahs  boarded,  lodged  and  taken  care  of  at 
14s.  per  week,  until  their  return  passage  is  paid 
or  a place  secured  for  them  to  return.  Lacies 
proceeding  to  India  or  China  requiring  an 
Ayah  can  always  obtain  one  by  applying  at  the 
above  address. 

[jiy  paying  down  £5,  an  Ayah  can  usually  be 
hanued  over  to  this  home,  the  owner  undertaking 
to  get  her  sent  back  with  some  lady  and  keeping 
meanwhile.]  

AGRIOULTUSAL  AMLYTIOAL  CHBMI6T. 

JOHN  HUGHES,  F.  C.  S.,  F.  1.  C., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry, 
Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Ceylon  Planters’  Association. 


Samples  of  Soil,  Artificial  Manures,  Peeding 
Materials,  Guano,  Phosphatic  Rocks,  Water,  &o,, 
&c.,  carefully  analysed  and  reported  on. 
Analytical  Laboeatoey, 

79,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C, 

Westland’s  Ceylon  Tea 
Agency. 

The  first  established  and  oldest  Ceylon  Tea 
Agency  in  Britain.  In  1879  W.  Westland 
(brother  of  two  Ceylon  Planters)  received  a present 
of  the  new  Ceylon  Tea,  and  recognising  its  ex- 
traordinary strength  and  fine  quality,  resolved  to 
open  an  Agency  for  it  alone.  Since  then  the 
popularity  of  Crylon  Tea  has  increased  immensely, 
till  it  is  nov/  recognised  as  the  Leading  Tea  of  the 
Day.  All  should  use  it.  Prices — 2s,  2s  4d,  2s  6d, 
2b  8d,  3b,  and  3s  4d  per  lb.  J ib.  Sample  by  Po.st 
2d  KXtra.  4 lb.  Carriage  Paid. 

W.  WESTLAND, 

Ceylon  Tea  Agency, 

.03,  St.  Nicholas  Street,  Aberdeen 
iicottiah  Agent  for  Ceylon  Observer. 


FREDERICK  ALGAR, 

COLONIAL  NEWSPAPER  AND  COMMISSION 
AGENT, 

11,  Clemen fs  Lane,  Lombard  Street, 
LOIN  DON. 

The  Colonial  Press  supplied  with  Newspapers, 
Books,  Types,  Ink,  Presses,  Papers,  Con-es- 
pondents’  Letters;  and  any  Eurojican  Goods  on 
London  terms. 


NOTICE  TO  SHIPPERS. 

Colonial  Newspapers  received  at  the  office  are  re 
gularly  filed  for  the  inspection  of  Advertisers  and 
the  Public. 

Agents  for  theTROPICAL  AGRICULTURIST. 

To  Consumers,  Merchants,  Agents,  Dealers,  d;  Buyers 
of  every  class  of  Manufactured  Goods. 


FIELDEN  & CO. 

(OF  LONDON), 

Manufacturers  Agents,  Merchants,  Shippers, 
Factors,  &c.  ’ 

HAVE  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  TRADING 

on  exceptional  terms. 

Every  description  of  British  manufactures  by 
leading  makers  supplied  at  lowest  possible  prices. 


Contractors  of  the  supply  of  Machinery,  Iron  and 
Brasswork,  and  engineers.  Railway  and  Ship  con- 
traotors’  Stores: 

CiirEE  Offices  & Show  Rooms  : 

TI!3.HS*I.E  CHAMBEltS,  TBMPI.E  AVEIVUE, 

LONDON,  E.  G.,  ENGLAND. 

Sand  for  Catalogue,  Prices  and  Particulars. 
Correspondence  Invited. 
TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS  : 

advertence, 

LONDON. 
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flIDLiND  COUNTSES’  WATCH  ^ Co.,  TYSE  STEEET,  BIRMINCfSAM* 

LONDON  DEPOT  : 15,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.  C.  (NEAR  MANSION  HOUSE). 

Every  Description  of  Watches  and  Jewellery  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


Mr.  Arthur  Clembnts,  15, 
ine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
mdon,  E.C.,  Aug.  12th,  1886. 
‘Nearly  two  years  have  passed 
ray  since  I sent  lor  one  ol  your 
s.  watches,  and  I am  perfectly 
tisfied,  for  it  has  been  a good 
nekeeper,  and  admired  by 
ores  of  people.  I trust  I shall 
It  be  backward  in  introducing 
lur  firm  to  many  a buyer.” 


ILVER, 

25s. 


For  Articles 
suitable  for  Pre 
sentation.  See 
our  Illustrated 
Catalogues, 


A Saving  of 
25  to  60 per  cent. 


! EVERY 
VARIETY  OF, 
WATCHES 
trom  25s. 
upwards. 


FineaGoId  Pearl  Horse-shoe  Bracelet,  48s. 


New  Illustrated  Cata-| 
logues  post-free  upon! 
application  to  any  parti 
of  the  World.  I 


0.  2.— GENT’S  FINE  SILVER  WATCH, 
Crystal  Glass,  highly  finished,  25s. 

Ladies’  Do.  Do.  2o3. 
in  handsomely  engraved  cases. 


Fine  Gold  Pearl  Spray  {Brooch, 
No.  205,  £2.  10s. 


Hundreds  of  Testimonials  prove 
the  value  and  excellent  Time- 
keeping qualities  of  our  Watches. 


R.  Ambrose,  Esq.,  Cloyne  Terrace 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  Feburary  11th.  1885 
‘Tt  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  testify  as 
to  the  excellent  time-keeping  qualities  of 
the  watch  I received  from  you.  I have 
tested  it  with  a gun  fired  here  every  day 
by  electricity  at  one  o'clock,  Greenwich 
time,  and  have  never  found  it  vacillate  even 
one  minute.  I shall  have  great  confidence 
in  recommending  your  Company.” 


SILVER, 

£.S. 


GOLD, 

£5. 


No.  11. -GENT’S  FINE  SILVER  KEYLESS 
LEVER,  Jewelled  throughout,  very  supe- 
rior, in  Massive  Plain  or  Engine-turned 
Cases,  £3.  Do.  in  14-carat  Gold  Cases  £5. 


LADIES’  SILVER  KEYLESS  DEMI- 
HUNTER_, 

Superior  Movements,  Plain  or  Engraved 
Silver  Cases,  £2.  10s. 

Do,  Bo.  in  18-carat  Gold  Cases, 

£G.  10s. 

'^E\D  FOB  CATALOOrE.  COXT.UXIX«  OVER 


Fine  Gold  Pearl  and  Coral  Horse-Shoe  Brooch, 


No.  27,  35s. 

GENTS  SILVER  KEYLESS  HUNTING  LEVER 
lewelled  throughout,  very  superior,  in  massive 
Plain  or  Engine-turned  cases,  £3.  7s.  6d. 

Do.  Do.  in  11-carat  Gold  cases,  £7, 

1,000  TEHTni4»XIAI.S,  EOKW.VICnEO 


IPrUCAllQN.  rVoro.‘  i^''itEllA»E  'MrX-iGEKV'.Hr^iVViK 


Fine  Gold  Curb  Brooch,  No.  532,  23s. 


Fine  Gold. Brooch,  Diamond  Centre, 
No.  439,  39s. 


Fine  Gold  Curb-pattern  Bracelet,  No.  427,  10s, 


GOLD, 
£6.  10s 


IILVER, 
£2.  10s. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W.  B.  BAWN&  CO. 

WEST  INDIA  D!  R! 

LONDON, 

M A N U F= AOTU  F=R  EFRS 

OF 

Wrought  Iron  Cisterns,  Galva- 
nized or  Painted,  Rivetted 
together  complete,  op 
in  Sections  for 
Export. 


PAIHTED  EXPORT  PAG  KIX&  TANKS 

OR 

GALVANIZED  TANKS  FOR  PRESSURE. 


Wrought  Iron  Cattle  Troughs 
with  Patent  Safety 
edge  Iron. 

CORN  BINS,  FUNNELS,  k:, 

AIVD  EVERV  UESCRIPTION  OF  SHEET  IRON  WORK. 
AT  SHORTEST  NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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SILVER  MEDALS  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  (1884)  AND 
INVENTIONS  (1885)  EXHIBITIONS. 


KEE 


s 


PATENT 


Noh-Coidcting  Vegetable  Pdlp, 


FOR 


COYERfIVO  STEAM  AND  LIQUOR  BOILERS, 
STEAM  COPPERS,  PIPES, 


It  preventii  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  and  conden- 
sation of  steam,  and 
effects  a large  saving  in 
fuel  and  labour.  It  is 
not  affected  by  exposure 
to  Weather,  and  is  the 
only  effective  non-con- 


ductor. It  adheres  to 
vessels  of  every  shape 
and  in  every  position, 
without  any  external 
castings. — Weight  when 
dry,  1 1/2  in.  thick, 
3 1/2  lb.  per  super  square 
foot. 


FOR  SAMPLES,  REFERENCES,  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS,  APPLY  TO 

m fl  T T H E m ¥,EEfiR  fi> 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER, 

ARMAGH  WORKS,  TREDEGAR  ROAD, 

NORTH  BOW,  LONDON.  E. 
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ADVEETISEMENTS. 


ENGLISH  SEEDS  DELIVERED  FREE  AT  PURCHASER’S  RESIDENCE. 

CAUTKRS’ 

BOX  OF  ENGLISH  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 


Bant  Poit  Free  to  all  Parti  of  India  and  Ceylon  on  receipt  of  remlttanei,  price  ISi., 


Peas 
Broccoli 
Cauliflower 
Kohl  Rabi 
Onion 


1 ^ 

Spinach  ' 

Parsnip 

Beans 

<D 

Turnip 

0> 

Beet 

■ CS 

Kale 

• s 

> 

Celery 

> 

Cabbage 

► 

J a 

Leek 

a 

Lettuce 

.9 

Parsley 

Vegetable  Marrow 
Brusselfl  Sprouts 
Savoy 

encumber.  Tomato 


Melon 

Radish 

Carrot 

Herbs 

Mustard. 


Cren 


Boxes,  containing  large  packets,  price  23s.,  43s.,  66s.,  70s.,  90s.,  and  120s.,  a smaller  Box  price  8s.,  all  sent  free  by  Parcel  Post. 

CARTERS’ 

BOX  OF  ENGLISH  FLOWER  SEEDS, 


Oomprliln^  the  following  Choice  Varieties,  Is  forwarded  Post  Free  to  any  addreoi  In  India  and  Ceylon 

on  reoeipt  of  remlttanoa,  prloo  S2s. 

Aster  Cobaea 

Amaranthns  Oonvolvului 

Antirrhinum  Dahlia 

Balsam  Delphinium 

Calliopsis  Diauthus 

Canary  Creeper  Eschscholtzia 

Candytuft  Everlasting  Flower 

Celosia  Gaillardia 

Chrysanthemum  Globe  Amaranthns 


Godetia 

Marvel  of  Peru 

Golden  Feather 

Maurandya 

Heartsease 

Mesembryanthamum 

Heliotrope 

Mignonette 

larkspur 

Nastnitium 

Linum 

Kemopbila 

Lobelia 

Perilla 

Lnpinua 

Petunia 

Marigold 

Phlox 

Folyanthoa 
Portnlaca 
Balpigloesis 
Stock 
Sweet  Pen 
Sweet  William 
Verbena 
Wallflower 
Zea.  Zinnia 


Smaller  Boxes,  containing  selections  from  the  above  list,  price  6s.  6d.,  lie.,  and  I7s. 

CARTERS’  COMBINED  BOX  of  TEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Containing  selections  from  the  above  lists  price  '20s.,  Post  Free. 

For  Further  Particulars,  see  “CARTERS’  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS." 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  any  reliable  address. 

SEEDSMEN  BY  ROYAL  WARRANTS  TO  THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

237  & 238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON, 

Cable  Address  : “ CAMBRIAN;’’  Manchesteb- 

^mTtH  and  FORREST, 

HOLT  TOWN, 


Established  over  a Quarter  of  a Century* 

OUR  ANTI-CORROSIVE  BLACK  VARNISH 

WOOX>  .A.1V13  lEtTOlV, 

Has  no  equal  as  a perfect  ready-made  Paint.  We  have  exported  this 
our  leading  Article,  for  20  years. 

1/9  per  gallon,  free  on  board,  ENGLAND. 


SOLIDIFIED  OIU 

For  all  climates.  An  economical  and  efficient  lubricant. 
6d  per  lb.,  free  on  board,  ENGLAND, 


r 


V*- / -1^. 


\u 


n 


